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Imports. — The  value  of  imports,  both  from  Austria 
and  other  countries,  was,  in  the  same  year,  68,514,487 
florins,  or  £6,851,443.  Foreign  countries,  it  must  be 
added,  enter  only  for  one  fourth  of  this  intercourse, 
the  rest  belongs  entirely  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Since  the  end  of  the  late  war  the  custom-duties  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Austria  have  been  abolished.  In 
how  far  this  change  has  hitherto  affected  the  commerce 
of  the  former,  would,  in  consequence  of  its  abnormal 
political  state,  be  difficult  to  decipher,  even  if  the  re- 
quisite data  had  been  made  public.  As  difficult  would 
it  be  to  form  a  sure  estimate  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  Hungary  since  the  late  war,  as  both  rest 
on  momentary  arbitrary  measures  undertaken  either 
as  precautions  against  revolution  or  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  sickness  of  the  Austrian  finances.  Am- 
ple data,  however,  are  extant  as  to  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Hungary  before  1848.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  up  to  that  date  were — the  house- 
tax,  war-tax,  the  toll  duties,  the  crown  and  fiscal  do- 
mains, and  salt  revenues,  which,  with  the  minor 
sources  of  income,  such  as  the  lottery,  the  post-office, 
and  the  mines,  yielded,  according  to  Fenyes,  £3,- 
400,000,  a  sum  less  than  that  of  Lombardy,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  public  expenses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  organization  of  the  counties, 
where  the  salaries  of  the  constitutional  officials  were 
but  nominal.  In  the  new  regime  a  not  unimportant 
item  in  the  public  revenue  is  the  tobacco  monopoly 
introduced  into  the  Hungarian  dominions  by  an  im- 
perial edict  of  November,  1850.  By  this  edict  no  one 
may  cultivate  tobacco,  except  by  previous  permission, 
specifying  the  place  and  mode  of  cultivation,  each 
owner  being  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  produce  to  the 
government,  which  determines  its  value.  The  mon- 
opoly in  itself,  no  less  than  the  domiciliary  visits  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  greatly  injured  this  thriving 
branch  of  Hungarian  industry.  A  great  many,  indeed, 
have  in  consequence  of  this  given  up  its  cultivation, 
dispensing  even  with  its  use. — E.  B. 

For  commerce  of  Hungary,  see  HUNT'S  Mag.,  xxi., 
191  (C ASSAM)  ;  DE  Bow's  Review,  xiii.,  433 ;  Races 
of  Hungary ;  Nor.  Am.  Rev.,  Ixx.,  and  Ixxii. ;  Ch. 
Exam.,  xlviii.,  44. 

Huron,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north- 
west, Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Its  shape 
is  so  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  deter- 
mine' its  exact  dimensions.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  260  miles,  and  160  miles  in  breadth  from  cast 
to  west,  in  its  widest  part,  but  exclusive  of  the  bay  on 
the  north-east,  it  is  only  90,  and  its  circumference 
1100  miles.  Its  principal  indentations  are  Saginaw 
Bay,  extending  into  Michigan,  and  two  others  ;  one 
immediately  north  of  Manitou  Islands,  and  the  other 
south-east  of  them.  The  latter,  called  Georgian  Bay, 
is  about  170  miles  long,  by  70  broad  ;  almost  a  separ- 
ate sheet  of  water,  divided  from  Huron  by  a  ncurly 
continuous  series  of  islands  which  are  closely  connected 
by  the  great  peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  and  with 
Point  de  Tour,  the  easternmost  cape  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. Manitou  (or  Great  Spirit)  Island  is  the  largest 
of  the  group,  and  Drummond  Island  separates  another 
sheet  of  water  from  the  main  lake,  80  miles  long  and 
20  broad.  The  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  passes  along  the  middle  of  the  main  Hu- 
ron 225  miles,  and  between  Lesser  Manitou  and  Drum- 
mond Islands,  by  what  is  called  the  Middle  Passage, 
and  curves  round  to  the  north  and  west  25  miles,  to 
the  entrance  of  St.  Mary's  river.  The  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  Lake  Huron  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  574  feet,  or  less  than  that  of  Lake  Superior  by 
53  feet,  or  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan  by  4  feet. 


The  greatest  depth  toward  its  west  shore  is  at  least 
1000  feet,  and  its  mean  depth  900  feet,  or  about  300 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  See  LAKKS. 

Hurricane  (Sp.  llnracan),  a  violent  storm,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  kind  of  tenlpest  by  the 
vehemence  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  changes  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Hurricanes  prevail  chiefly  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  some 
parts  of  China.  The  following  graphic  description  of 
the  usual  phenomena  attending  the  West  Indian  hur- 
ricanes, from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Burke,  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader :  "  It  is  in  the  rainy  season, 
principally  in  the  month  of  August,  more  rarely  in 
July  and  September,  that  they  are  assaulted  by  hurri- 
canes, the  most  terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are 
subject  from  the  climate.  This  destroys  at  one  stroke 
the  labor  of  many  years,  and  frustrates  the  most  ex- 
alted hopes  of  the  planter,  and  often  just  at  the  mo 
ment  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
fortune.  It  is  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious 
swelling  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  with  an  earthquake  ; 
in  short,  with  every  circumstance  which  the  elements 
can  assemble  that  is  terrible  and  destructive.  First 
they  see,  as  a  prelude  to  the  ensuing  havoc,  whole 
fields  of  sugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  strongest  trees  of 
the  forest  are  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  driven  about 
like  stubble.  Their  wind-mills  are  swept  away  in  a 
moment.  Their  works,  their  fixtures,  the  ponderous 
copper  boilers  and  stills  of  several  hundred  weight,  are 
wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces. 
Their  houses  are  no  protection  ;  the  roofs  are  torn  off 
at  one  blast,  while  the  rain,  which  in  an  hour  rises  5 
feet,  rushes  in  upon  them  with  an  irresistible  violence. 
There  are  signs  which  the  Indians  of  these  islands 
taught  our  planters,  by  which  the}'  can  prognosticate 
the  approach  of  a  hurricane.  It  comes  on  cither  in 
the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon.  If  it 
will  come  on  at  the  full  moon,  you  being  at  the  change, 
observe  these  signs.  That  day  you  will  see  the  sky 
very  turbulent.  You  will  observe  the  sky  more  red 
than  at  other  times.  You  will  perceive  a  dead  calm, 
and  the  hills  clear  of  all  those  clouds  and  mists  which 
usually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  wells,  you  will  hear  a  hollow,  rumbling 
sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  great  wind.  At  night 
the  stars  seem  much  larger  than  usual,  and  surrounded 
with  a  sort  of  burs.  The  north-west  sky  has  a  sort  of 
menacing  look,  and  the  sea  emits  a  strong  smell,  and 
rises  into  vast  waves,  often  without  any  wind.  The 
wind  itself  now  forsakes  its  usually  steady  easterly 
stream,  and  shifts  about  to  the  west,  from  whence  it 
sometimes  blows  with  intermissions  violently  and 
irregularly  for  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  You  hare 
the  same  signs  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  moon 
itself  is  surrounded  with  a  great  bur,  and  sometimes 
the  sun  has  the  same  appearance." 

Hydrographical  Charts  or  Maps,  usually 
ailed  sea-charts,  are  projections  of  some  part  of  the 
sea  or  coast  for  the  use  of  navigation.  In  these,  are 
laid  down  all  the  rhumbs  or  points  of  the  compass, 
the  meridians,  parallels,  etc.,  with  the  coasts,  capes, 
islands,  rocks,  shoals,  shallows,  etc.,  in  their  proper 
places  and  proportions. 

Hydrography,  the  art  of  measuring  and  describ- 
ing the  sea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes  and  the  like.  With 
regard  to  the  sea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  coun- 
tcrtides,  soundings,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks,  and  also  of 
the  rocks,  shelves,  sands,  shallows,  promontories,  and 
harbors  ;  the  distance  and  bearing  of  one  port  from 
another,  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable,  whether 
out  at  sea  or  on  the  coast. 
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Ice.     The  sale  of  ice  and  snow  preserved  in  the 

caverns  of  Vesuvius  and  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
i-f  .!•'.( na.  has  long  been  a  considerable  branch  of  trade 
in  Naples,  Catania,  and  the  adjoining  towns;  but  it 
was  reser\ ed  for  the  Americans  to  carry  the  trade  in 
i<-e  to  an  extent  which  could  not  previously  have  licen 
anticipated.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  in  the 
New  Kngland  States  occasions  a  natural  demand  for 
ice,  which  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  gives  the 
means  of  supplying.  The  fresh  water  lakes  adjoining 
Boston  and  other  large  towns  being  deeply  frozen  in 
winter,  large  ice-houses  are  tilled  with  the  ice  taken 
from  them,  which  is  retailed  in  summer  at  a  low  price. 
The  practice  had  not,  however,  been  long  established 
till  it  occurred  to  some  ingenious  speculators  to  attempt 
to  reali/e  a  profit  by  shipping  ice  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Union  and  the  West  Indies:  and  the  speculation 
having  succeeded,  the  trade  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  Spanish  Main  and  South  America,  and 
more  recently  to  Europe,  India,  and  C'hina!  The 
business  has,  in  fact,  become  of  the  first  importance ; 
numerous  companies  and  a  very  large  amount  of  ton- 
nage being  now  engaged  in  the  ice  trade  from  Boston. 
And  owing  to  the  greater  skill  and  economy  with 
which  the  business  is  at  present  conducted,  the  ice 
which  used  a  few  years  ago  to  cost  6  cents  per  Ib.  in 
New  Orleans  and  Havana,  may  now  be  had  for  1  cent ; 
and  there  has  been  a  like  fall  in  its  price  in  India  and 
other  more  distant  places.  An  immense  warehouse 
has  recently  been  constructed  at  Calcutta  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ice  brought  by  the  ships,  whence  it  is 
supplied  in  the  quantities  required  for  the  public  ac- 
commodation. This  singular  fabric  has  triple  Avails, 
live  distinct  roofs,  incloses  about  three  fourths  of  an 
acre,  and  is  fitted  to  hold  upward  of  30,000  tons  of  ice  ! 
It  is  said  that  a  similar  depot  is  about  to  be  formed  at 
Canton. 

The  Ice  Trade  of  the  United  States.— The  ice  trade 
of  the  United  States  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Tudor,  of  Boston,  in  1805.  This  gentleman,  having 
previously  sent  agents  to  the  West  Indies  to  procure 
information,  determined  to  make  his  first  experiment 
in  that  region.  Finding  no  one  willing  to  receive  so 
strange  an  article  on  shipboard,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  a  vessel,  the  brig  Favorite,  of  about  130 
tons,  which  he  loaded  with  ice  from  a  pond  in  Saugus, 
Ma-saehiisctts.  belonging  to  his  father,  and  sent  to  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique.  This  first  enterprise  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  about  .-rl.'iOO,  but  was,  nevertheless,  followed  up 
until  the  embargo  and  war  put  an  end  to  the  foreign 
trade,  at  which  period  it  had  yielded  no  profit  to  its 
projector.  Its  operations  had  been  confined  to  Mar- 
tinique and  Jamaica.  After  the  close  of  the  war  with 
F.ngland  in  1815,  Mr.  Tudor  recommenced  his  opera- 
tions by  shipments  to  Havana  under  a  contract  with 
the  government  of  Cuba,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  undertaking  without  loss,  and  extend  it,  in  1x17,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  in  the  following  year  to 
Savanna!),  Georgia:  and  in  ls-_>0,  to  New  Orleans.  In 
the  mean  time  it  had  been  tried  again  (by  other  par- 
ti--) at  Martinique  and  St.  Thomas,  and  failed,  and  by 
Mr.  Tudor  at  St.  .lago  «le  Cuba,  where  it  also  failed", 
after  a  trial  of  three  years. 

On  th-  1*th  May.  i*:;:{,  the  first  shipment  of  ice  was 
made  to  tli-  Ka-t  Imlie-  by  Mr.  Tudor  in  the  ship  Tits- 
:'or  Calcutta,  and  -iuce  that  period  he  has  ex- 
ti-nded  his  operations  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  I'revi- 
oii-ly  to  1  *:!•_>  the  trade  had  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  operations  of  the  original  projector,  although  sev- 
eral enterpri-es  bad  been  undertaken  by  other  person-, 
and  abandoned.  The  increa-e  of  .-hipments  to  this 
period  had  been  small,  the  whole  amounting,  in  1832, 


to  4,352  tons,  which  was  taken  entirely  from  Fresh 
Pond,  in  Cambridge,  and  shipped  by  Mr.  Tudor,  who 
was  then  alone  in  the  trade.  Up  to  this  time  the  ice 
business  was  of  a  very  complicated  nature.  Ship- 
owners objected  to  receive  it  on  freight,  fearing  its 
effect  on  the  durability  of  their  vessels  and  the  safety 
of  voyages ;  ice-houses  at  home  and  abroad  were  re- 
quired, and  the  proper  mode  of  constructing  them  was 
to  be  ascertained.  The  best  modes  of  preparing  ships 
to  receive  cargoes  were  the  subject  of  expensive  and 
almost  endless  experiments.  The  machines  to  cut  and 
prepare  ice  for  shipping  and  storing,  and  to  perform 
the  operations  of  hoisting  it  into  store-houses  and  low- 
ering it  into  the  holds  of  vessels,  were  all  to  be  in- 
vented, involving  much  expense  and  vexation.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  and  since 
1832  the  trade  has  increased  much,  and  appears  des- 
tined to  a  still  more  rapid  increase  for  some  years.  It 
has  also  been  divided  among  many  parties,  and  its 
methods  have  been  further  improved,  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  more  widely  diffused. 

The  ice  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  Fresh  and  Spy 
Ponds,  and  since  1841  mainly  transported  on  the 
Charlestown  Branch  Railroad,  which  was  constructed 
for  that  purpose.  Quite  recently,  ice  establishments 
have  been  made  at  most  of  the  ponds  near  Boston,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  products  of  all 
these  waters  may  be  required  to  supply  the  trade.  In 
the  year  1839  the  great  quantity  of  ice  cut  at  Fresh, 
Pond,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
among  the  proprieters,  as  to  where  each  should  take 
ice,  induced  them  to  agree  to  distinct  boundary  lines, 
which  were  settled  by  three  commissioners,  viz.,  Simon 
Greenleaf,  Levi  Farwell,  and  S.  M.  Felton,  esquires, 
on  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  the  same  proportion 
of  contiguous  surface  of  the  lake,  as  the  length  of  his 
shore-line  was  to  its  whole  border.  This  settlement 
was  made  by  partition  deed,  executed  by  all  the  own- 
ers, and  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  of  Middlesex 
county.  Published  maps  were  also  placed  in  public 
institutions  and  private  hands.  These  maps  show  the 
direction  and  length  of  the  boundary  lines  of  each 
owner,  and  the  area.  This  arrangement  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  parties,  and  enabled  them  to 
secure  more  ice  than  could  otherwise  be  taken  from  a 
pond  of  equal  extent. 

The  shipments  of  ice  from  Boston  coastwise  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1847,  amounted  to  51,887 
tons.  The  ice  shipped  to  foreign  ports  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  22,591  tons,  and  was  sent  to 
the  following  places,  viz. ;  Havana.  Matanzas,  Trin- 
idad, St.  Jago,  Cuba,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
John's,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  Guadaloupe,  Barba- 
does,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  Nassau,  Jamaica, 
Pernambuco,  Demerara,  Honduras,  Vera  Cruz,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Mauritius,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Manilla,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Whainpoa.  ll.i- 
tavia,  and  Liverpool. 

The  freight  paid  during  this  year  is  supposed  to 
have  averaged  as  high  as  .*•_>  ."><>  per  ton.  at  which  rate 
it  would  amount,  on  the  74,478  tons  shipped  abroad 
and  coastwise,  to  .- lxil.1  !i,">.  There  is  a  great  variation 
in  the  cost  of  securing  ice  and  stowing  it  on  board 
caused  by  winters  favorable  or  otherwise  for 
securing  it,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  expense  of  the 
fittings  required  for  voyages  of  different  duration,  or 
by  difference  of  season  when  the  shipments  are  made. 
Taking  all  these  contingencies  into  consideration,  the 
cost  of  ice  when  stowed  on  board  may  be  estimated  to 
average  y'2  per  ton,  which  would  give  for  the  quantity 
-hipped  .*14*. !>:•<;.  There  were  in  1847  upward  of  29 
s  of  provisions,  fruits,  and  vegetables  shipped  in 
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ice  to  ports  where  otherwise  such  articles  could  not  be 
sent — say  to  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  Antigua, 
St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Thomas,  Honduras,  and 
Calcutta — the  invoiced  cost  of  which  at  Boston  would 
average  about  $2500  each,  $7:2,500.  To  these  items 
may  be  added  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  $100,000.  Total  returns,  $507, 051. 

The  ice  trade  has  been  without  doubt  one  of  the  main 
stays  which  preserved  the  Calcutta  trade  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Boston,  and  it  would  do  so  for  China  if  that 
country  were  in  a  more  quiet  condition.  The  freights 
paid  to  India  by  Mr.  Tudor  for  ice  amount  to  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  for  the  whole  run  of  the  ship 
out  and  home,  and  it  is  earned  without  cost  or  deduction 
to  the  charterer  or  ship-owner. 

It  is  probable  that  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  has  been  materially  increased  by  the 
operation  of  the  ice  trade.  A  large  portion  of  the 
vessels  formerly  engaged  in  the  freighting  trade  from 
Boston  sailed  in  ballast,  depending  for  remuneration 
on  freights  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.,  to  be 
obtained  in  more  southern  latitudes,  often  competing 
with  the  vessels  of  other  nations  which  could  earn  a 
freight  out  and  home.  Now  a  small  outward  freight 
from  Boston  can  visually  be  obtained  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ice  to  those  places  where  freighting  vessels 
ordinarily  obtain  cargoes.  The  ice  trade  has  generally 
been  unsuccessful  to  places  where  profitable  return 
freights  can  not  be  obtained,  because  to  such  places  a 
heavy  freight  must  be  paid  on  the  ice,  which  it  can  not 
bear;  and  also  because  southern  places  which  do  not 
produce  valuable  exports,  are  usuallj"  unable  to  con- 
sume expensive  luxuries. 

The  methods  and  materials  for  preparing  vessels  for 
the  transportation  of  ice  have  been  various.  Formerly 
their  holds  were  sealed  up  at  the  sides,  bottom,  and 
top,  with  boards  nailed  to  joist  ribs  secured  to  the  skin 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  double  bulkheads  forward  and 
aft.  The  spaces  thus  formed  were  filled  with  refuse 
tan,  rice-hulls,  meadow-hay,  straw,  wood-shavings,  or 
like  materials.  These  spaces  were  made  of  a  thick- 
ness proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
with  reference  to  the  season.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  ice  was  covered  with  the  same  materials,  ex- 
cepting tan.  At  the  present  time  saw-dust  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  voyages  of  considerable  length. 
It  is  placed  immediately  between  the  ice  and  the  skin 
of  the  vessel.  This  material  is  obtained  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  before  its  use  for  this  purpose  was 
entirely  wasted  at  the  water-mills,  and,  falling  into 
the  streams,  occasioned  serious  obstructions.  During 
the  year  1847,  4600  cords  were  brought  to  Boston,  at 
an  average  value  of  $2  50  per  cord,  delivered.  The 
lumber  is  also  wholly  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
value  of  it  is,  however,  small,  in  the  present  mode  of 
fitting  vessels.  Almost  the  whole  value  of  the  returns 
of  the  ice  trade,  including  freight,  is  a  gain  to  this 
country.  The  ice  itself,  the  labor  expended  on  it,  the 
materials  for  its  preservation,  and  the  means  of  its 
transportation,  would  be  worthless  if  the  trade  did  not 
exist.  The  prices  at  which  ice  sells  in  places  where  there 
is  competition  vary  constant!}".  In  Havana,  where  it  is 
a  monopoly,  it  is  sold  at  6J  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
the  trade  has  not  increased  since  1832,  when  the  ship- 
ments were  1112  tons,  while  at  New  Orleans,  where  it 
has  been  sold  at  from  half  a  cent  to  three  cents  per 
pound,  it  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
2310  tons  to  upward  of  28,000.  At  Calcutta  the  trade 
commenced,  in  1833,  with  a  shipment  for  that  year  of 
201  tons,  and  the  price  has  never  been  above  6  cents 
per  pound,  and  is  now  about  2J  cents.  The  export  to 
that  place  had  increased  in  1847  to  3000  tons,  but 
probably  less  than  one  fifth  of  that  quantity  is  actuallj 
sold,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  voyage. 

Ice  being  shipped  and  used  at  all  seasons,  large 
storehouses  are  required  to  preserve  it.  Exclusive  of 
ice-houses  on  the  wharves  at  East  Charlestown  anc 


East  Boston,  in  which  ice  is  stored  for  short  periods, 
there  had  been  erected  in  1847,  and  previously  : 

Tons. 

A.t  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  icc-liousos  capable  of 

containing 86,732 

At  Spy  Pond,  in  West  Cambridge 28,000 

At  Little  Pond         "           "           2,400 

\t  WiMiliam  1'ond 13,000 

\i  M.'dford  Pond 4,0()0 

At  Eel  Pond,  in  Maiden 2,000 

Vt  Horn  Pond,  in  Woburn 4,000 

A.t  Sumner's  Pond 1,200 

Total 141,332 

The  ice-houses  now  in  use  are  built  above  ground, 
[n  southern  countries,  where  ice  is  most  valuable,  they 
are  constructed  at  great  expense,  usually  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  the  protection  to  the  ice  consists  in  air 
paces,  or  in  dry,  light  vegetable  substances  inclosed 
Between  two  walls.  In  this  vicinity,  on  the  .borders 
of  the  lakes,  where  ice  is  least  valuable,  they  are 
usually  built  of  wood,  in  which  case  they  are  of  two 
walls,  formed  by  placing  two  ranges  of  joists  upright, 
'ramed  into  plates  at  the  top,  and  placed  in  the  ground 
at  the  bottom,  or  framed  into  sills  ;  these  two  ranges 
are  ceiled  with  boards  secured  to  that  side  of  each 
range  which  is  nearest  the  other,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  boardings  filled  with  refuse  tan  wet 
irom  the  yards.  This  wet  tan  is  frozen  during  the 
winter,  and  until  it  is  thawed  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, little  waste  occurs  ;  afterward  the  waste  is  more 
rapid,  but,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  ice  is  shipped  or 
otherwise  used  before  this  takes  place,  the  loss  in 
quantity  is  small,  and,  occurring  before  the  expenses 
of  transportation  have  been  paid,  is  of  less  pecuniary 
moment. 

In  one  instance,  brick  has  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ice-house  which  covers  36,000  feet  of  land, 
and  the  vaults  of  this  ice-house  are  40  feet  in  depth, 
and  its  walls  are  four  feet  thick  from  outside  to  inside, 
inclosing  two  sets  of  air-spaces.  Such  a  construction 
is  more  costly,  but  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and 
,afety  from  fire,  to  which  ice-houses  are  much  exposed 
from  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  railroad-engines,  and 
the  light,  dry  material  used  about  them  to  cover  and 
otherwise  preserve  ice.  At  first,  the  implements  of 
husbandry  only  were  used  in  securing  ice,  but  as  the 
trade  became  more  important,  other  machines  and  dif- 
ferent methods  were  adopted,  and  abandoned  when 
better  were  brought  forward,  or  when  the  increased 
magnitude  of  the  business  required  greater  facilities. 
More  ice  is  now  secured  in  one  favorable  day  than 
would  have  supplied  the  whole  trade  in  1832.  Ordi- 
narily, before  there  has  been  cold  enough  to  form  ice 
of  suitable  thickness,  snow  falls  on  its  surface.  If 
this  occurs  when  the  ice  is  four  or  more  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  snow  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  ice, 
it  can  be  removed  by  using  horses  attached  to  the 
"snow-scraper;"  and  under  such  circumstances  this 
is  the  method  in  common  use.  But  if  snow  falls 
so  heavy  as  to  bring  the  water  above  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  it  is  removed,  after  it  has  congealed  into  snow- 
ice,  with  the  "  ice-plane,"  which  takes  off  about  two 
inches  deep  and  22  inches  wide  of  its  surface.  This 
machine  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  is  guided  by  in- 
serting its  "guides"  into  grooves  previously  made 
with  the  "ice-cutter."  The  chips  made  by  it  are 
scraped  off  in  the  same  manner  as  dry  snow.  These 
preliminary  expenses  are  often  very  great ;  fre- 
quently, after  much  expense  has  been  incurred  to  re- 
move a  body  of  snow  or  snow-ice,  the  weather  be- 
comes warm  and  spoils  the  ice  on  which  so  much  has 
been  expended.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not 
done  and  the  cold  continues,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
increase  of  thickness  to  the  ice,  which  is  equally  a 
disaster. 

When  ice  has  been  formed  of  sufficient  thickness, 
and  freed  from  snow  and  snow-ice,  it  is  reduced  to 
blocks  of  uniform  size,  ordinarily  22  inches  square,  by 
the  "  ice  cutter."  This  machine  is  similar  to  a  car- 
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penter's  plow,  except  that  it  has  a  scries  of  cutting- 
chisels,  inn-  succeeding  another,  and  deepening  the 
groove.  It  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  cuts  at  one  passage 
almiit  two  inches  deep,  and  if  the  ice  requires  to  lie 
planed  to  remove-  snow-ice,  the  guides  of  the  "  snow- 
plane"  are  used  in  grooves  of  this  depth,  lint  when 
grooves  are  required  to  split  from,  the  ''  ice-cutter" 
should  be  drawn  two  or  three  times  through  each. 
The-.'  grooves  should  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to 
make  them  so,  the  "  ice-cutter''  has  a  guide,  which  is 
placed  in  the  last  groove  made.  When  the  grooves 
in  one  direction  have  been  made,  others  at  right  an- 
gles with  them  are  produced  in  the  same  manner. 
After  this  has  been  done,  one  groove  at  the  end  is 
opened,  and  also  the  two  outside  grooves;  a  wedging- 
har  is  then  stricken  into  the  groove  next  the  end  one, 
and  at  several  places  along  its  length,  which  detaches 
it  easily  from  the  mass  ;  then  the  same  bar  is  forced, 
with  a  slight  blow,  into  the  transverse  grooves,  which 
reduces  the  ice  to  very  uniform  square  blocks.  The 
blocks  of  ice,  thus  formed  are  brought  to  the  receiving- 
doors  of  the  ice-houses  (which  are  built  on  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  ponds),  either  by  placing  them  on 
sleds,  or  floating  in  canals  cut  through  the  ice.  Various 
modes  of  elevating  the  ice  are  in  use  ;  the  endless 
chain,  in  combination  with  the  inclined  plane,  has 
been  successfully  used,  and  also  the  common  pile- 
driving  steam-engine ;  but  at  present  horse-power  is 
more  used  than  any  other.  The  ice  is  placed  in  the 
houses  in  regular  courses,  every  block  exactly  cover- 
ing the  next  below  it.  When  a  vault  has  been  tilled, 
it  is  immediately  covered  with  wood-shavings  and  the 
receiving-doors  fitted  up,  to  prevent  waste,  until  the 
contents  are  required  for  shipment  abroad  or  use  at 
home.  The  weight  of  ice  for  shipment  is  usually  de- 
termined at  the  wharves,  immediately  before  being  put 
on  shipboard,  on  scales  which  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  this  single  operation  settles  the 
weight  to  be  paid  for  by  the  party  for  whose  account 
the  ice  is  shipped  ;  the  amount  due  for  freight  on  ship- 
board, for  transportation  on  the  railroad,  and  that 
which  is  to  be  received  by  the  owner  of  the  ice. — 
ni  Aliiiiiiinc,  I/fin-  l.sl',). 

The  aggregate  of  freights  paid  for  ice  shipped  in 
Boston  in  IfCdi,  was  ^-_'  50  the  ton,  clean  and  clear  to 
the  ship-owner  ;  therefore  he  received  from  this  trade 
last  year  £305,000  (a  large  interest),  and  probably  more 
profit  than  any  other  interest  whatever  in  the  liusi- 
Kailroads  and  wagons  were  paid  $100,000;  la- 
borers, .9160,000  ;  towns,  for  taxes  of  ice  privileges  and 
ice  in  store,  :~]."iOO;  and  wharves  £--'(1.000  to  $25,000. 
There  are  fi:>  wagons  and  about  150  horses  employed 
in  distributing  ice  in  Boston  and  vicinity  ;  00,000  tons 
are  thus  retailed,  supplying  18,000  families,  hotels, 
.  and  factories. 

The  tons  of  ice  prepared  for  market,  its  value,  capi- 
tal invested,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  this 
business  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  DS")"),  are  shown 
in  the  annexed  siimmarv  : 


Bristol.    ... 

: 

Middle-ex  . 

Plymouth. . 
Total.. . 
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2,600 


8,000 


Tho  annual  domestic  consumption  of  ice  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  I 'nited  1'tates  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

60,000 




rk        300.11110 

Philadelphia 

re -i:..oim 

_-!<>II 


Charleston 1 5.01111 

Mobile 1. -1.000 

New  Orleans 4o.ouo 

St.  I-ollls •J.VOOO 

Cincinnati 

In   the    smaller  towns,    especially    in    those   where 
wafer  is  introduced  by  reservoirs,  the  consumption  of 
.iboiit  two  thirds  as  great  in  proportion  to  their 
population  as  in  the  larger  cities. 


New  York,  up  to  this  time,  has  exported  but  little 
ice,  being  chiHly  engaged  in  procuring  an  amount  suf- 
ficient for  its  domestic  supply.  Now  York  citv  and 
vicinity  is.  for  the  most  part,  supplied  with  ice  by  four 
or  five  joint-stock  companies.  The  amount  of  ice 
placed  in  storage  for  the  winter  of  1.<>i;  7,  by  these 
various  companies,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Knickerbocker  lee  Co 2i 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Co .HUMID 

Tropic's  Co -JII.OOO 

Independent  Co 2H.HIO 

Passaic  Co 7.ouu 

Total 337,000 

The  Knickerbocker  Company,  which  engrosses  a 
large  proportion  of  the  business,  is  a  consolidation  of 
three  separate  concerns  into  one  company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  *;>00.000.  Its  supply  of  ice  is  'derived  from 
Koekland  and  Highland  lakes.  The  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Company  obtains  its  supply  from  the  Hudson 
Kiver  at  Athens ;  the  Independent  from  the  same 
place  ;  the  1'oople's  from  the  same  river  at  Oatskill; 
and  the  I'assaic  from  the  reservoir  at  Jersey  City. 

/•.'./•port  Trade. — The  export  of  ice  during  the  year 
1856,  from  Boston,  has  been  as  follows : 


Port  Spain  .......... 

Pernambuco  ........ 

Martinique  .......... 

South  America  ...... 

(  'uba  ............... 

Bahia  ............... 

Porto  iiico  .......... 

Mansanilla  .......... 

.Nassau.  N.  P  ........ 

Remedies  ........... 

Bermuda  ........... 

Kio  Hachc  .......... 

Southern  ports  ...... 


East  Indies 14.3M) 

Peru 1.194 

Callao 6,744 

Melbourne,  Australia.       59C, 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W 520 

Valparaiso 614 

C.nyaquil l,i»-'S 

Ceylon 467 

liio  Janeiro 1.7U2 

Havana fi.sol 

Demerara 1,100 

Montevideo 898 

Kingston,  -Ja 1,594 

Asjiinwall 5.">7 

Cardenas 422 

St.  Thomas 773 

Buenos  Ayres 530 

Brazil 48 

Barbartoes 877 

St  Jasro 445 

Matan/as '>(l"> 

New  Granada 390  "      1849 

La-uira -'s  "      18-18 57.5o7 

Porto  Cabcllo 50:  "      1s47 54,ti25 

The   total   capital   invested   in  the  ice  business  is 
$700,000,   and  the    total  quantity   gathered  397,000 
tons,  about  one  third  only  of  which  is  exported. 
EXPORTS   OF   ICE   FROM    TIIK    UNITED    STVIIS    FOR   EACH 

\]-.^\:    KNDIN'ti    -U'NE    3"TII,    1  ••,">:>,    1  -C>4.     \MI     1  s,V,. 

ISM. 


Tons. 
704 
257 
211 

375 
814 

:;75 
181 
.r)7 
IsO 
10 
40 
10 
Sl,8"95 


Total,  1856  .......  125,M4 

'•      1S55  .......  98,080 

"      ISM  .......  115,315 

"      1S58  .......  ,v'.7!>2 

"      1S52  ...... 

li      1S51 


|      1853. 


Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Knirland 

Gibraltar 

I'.ritish  Ka-t  Indie.- 

British  (Juiana 

IJritish  West    Indies.... 

Australia    

I''relieh  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Mediter. .. 

Manilla 

'Cuba 

Spanish  West  Indies 

.Portugal 

Mexico 

Centra!  Republic 

New  (Jranada 

Vclle/.nela 

P.ra/il 

Pom 

Chili 

China 

Africa 

Canada    

British  Ami".  colonies.  . 

I-' ranee 

Porto  Kieo 

\yres 

Keliador 

Total.... 


Value, 

7.7o.-. 

4,506 

680 

62,040 

68 

22.0IU 
1,191 

8,416 

960 
8,189 

•>.:>>>•> 
848 

68 
14,186 


2,965 


Vnln... 
*4,099 


688 

12.23f. 
4,409 

1,675 

1,800 

91« 
800 

2,450 


. 

11,071 
16,286 
4,966 


1,528 
2,180 


927 

8,880 

406 

4'js 
-'71 

997 

7,645 


86 
M 

ISO 


6,881 

1,687 


19 


197 
IK  II I 

sos 


Valu 

6.47S 
8,600 

90^827 
2,2S2 

14,171 
1,606 
1,070 

21,161 

"878 

77(i 

470 


17.41'.! 


1,620 
89S 
OM 


*  175.056*202, 11 8    41,117    (190,798 
a  this  statement  it  would  appear  that   the  Unt- 
i-h  I'.a-t  Indies  absorb  the  largest  quantity  of  ice  from 
this  regi"ii.    C'til'ii  next,  and  1'eru  the  third  in  import- 
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ance.  At  present  the  aggregate  is  very  trifling,  but 
as  fast  as  the  article  becomes  known  in  southern  cli- 
mates, it  will  be  more  appreciated,  and  will  become  a 
permanent  article  of  export  from  Boston,  where  the 
shipments  are  principally  made.  For  Ice-houses,  see 
CAIMOY'S  Mus.,  xii.,  175.  Ice  Trade,  etc.,  see  HUNT'S 
.!/«//.,  v.,  444,  xi.,  877;  Jour,  of  Sci.,  iii.,  179,  ix., 
136',  xlvi.,  179,  xlviii.,  373  ;  Bankers'  Mag.,  iii.,  406  ; 
A  nt.  Mec.,  iii.,  307,  512  (Louis  AGASSIZ),  iv.  i. 

Icebergs.  The  accumulation  upon  elevated  situa- 
tions of  frozen  snow,  produces  those  moving  masses 
of  ice  called  glaciers.  In  the  Alps,  and  in  Norway, 
these  glaciers  coming  down  to  a  mild  region  melt 
away  ;  but  in  the  arctic  regions,  they  often  flow  into 
the  sea  and  produce  icebergs.  While  floating  about, 
these  masses  may  increase  indefinitely  in  size,  from 
receiving  fresh  accessions  of  snow,  or  by  the  freezing 
of  the  water  continually  splashed  against  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  sudden  freezing  of  the  water  which  falls  as 
rain.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  mere  fragments  to 
upward  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  of  all  weights, 
from  a  few  pounds  to  100,000  tons.  They  rise  some- 
times 150  feet  above  the  water,  and  this  is  but  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  mass.  They  float  about  in  hundreds,  and 
are  often  driven  by  winds  far  into  the  ocean,  and  be- 
come exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigation.  Icebergs 
from  each  pole  have  approached  nearer  the  equater 
than  40°  north  and  south  latitude;  they  have  been 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Many  of  these  icebergs  originating  on  land, 
present  the  same  phenomena  as  glaciers.  Hence, 
upon  near  inspection,  they  are  found  to  be  loaded  with 
the  debris  which,  as  glaciers,  they  scraped  off  the 
mountain  sides,  past  which  they  flowed  to  the  sea. 
This  debris  contains  masses  of  greenstone,  clav-slate, 
gneiss,  granite,  etc.  In  the  polar  circle,  where  the 
floating  masses  reach  to  many  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  they  are  called  ice  islands.  When  two  of 
these  approach  each  other,  any  vessel  which  happens 
to  be  between  them  is  almost  certain  to  be  crushed  to 
pieces.  The  larger  of  the  two,  by  its  greater  momen- 
tum, urges  itself  beneath  the  smaller,  which  is  thus 
tilted  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  larger,  whose  mass  it 
goes  to  increase.  The  iceblink  is  an  appearance  pro- 
duced on  the  horizon  by  these  ice  islands  when  sta- 
tionary, and  which  indicates  the  existence  of  an  ice- 
island  before  it  is  itself  visible. 

Ice-boats,  boats  so  constructed  as  to  sail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland.  They  go 
with  incredible  swiftness,  sometimes  so  quickly  as  to 
affect  the  breath,  and  are  found  very  useful  in  convey- 
ing goods  and  passengers  across  lakes  and  great  rivers. 
Boats  of  different  sizes  are  placed  in  a  traverse  form 
upon  a  2^  or  3  inch  deal  board.  At  the  extremity  of 
each  end  are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  form  of 
skates.  Upon  this  plank  the  boat  rests,  and  the  two 
ends  serve  as  outriggers  to  prevent  oversetting, 
whence  ropes  are  fastened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the 
mast  in  the  nature  of  shrouds,  and  others  passed 
through  a  block  across  the  bowsprit.  The  rudder  is 
made  somewhat  like  a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed 
downward,  which  being  pressed  down,  cuts  the  ice, 
and  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  rudder  in  the  water,  by 
enabling  the  helmsman  to  steer. 

Ice  Islands,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  great 
quantity  of  ice  collected  into  one  huge  solid  mass,  and 
floating  about  the  seas  near  or  within  the  polar  cir- 
cles. The  motion  of  the  lesser  pieces  is  as  rapid  as 
the  currents ;  the  greater,  which  are  sometimes  200 
leagues  long,  and  60  or  80  broad,  move  slowly  and 
majestically  ;  often  fix  by  the  tide,  immovable  by 
the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  produce  near  the 
horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  called  the  ice- 
blink. The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  produces 
a  most  singular  phenomenon ;  it  forces  the  lesser  (if 
the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  several  acres 
square),  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  it  to  the  surface  : 


a  second  and  often  a  third  succeeds,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  weight.  These 
float  in  the  sea  like  so  many  rugged  mountains,  and 
are  sometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  These 
are  continually  increased  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the,  spray  of  the  sea,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  which 
falls  on  them.  Those  which  remain  in  this  frozen  cli- 
mate receive  continual  additions ;  others  are  gradu- 
ally wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  southern  lati- 
tudes, and  melt  by  degrees  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  till 
they  waste  away,  or  disappear  in  the  boundless  ele- 
ment. 

Iceland,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  Europe  (be- 
ing little  inferior,  in  point  of  superficial  extent,  to  Ire- 
land), is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  N.  lat.  63°  23'  30",  and  66°  32'; 
and  W.  long.  13°  32'  14",  and  24°  34'  14" ;  the  north 
point  being  thus  very  near  to  the  arctic  circle,  but  not 
passing  beyond  it,  as  all  maps  but  a  recent  authori- 
tative one  have  represented  it.  Its  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  280  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  varies  from  180  to  200  miles. 

The  precise  period  at  which  this  island  was  discov- 
ered and  first  colonized  is  unknown ;  but  from  the 
Landnamabok,  an  ancient  Icelandic  chronicle,  and  a 
work  generally  relied  upon  as  authentic,  we  learn  that 
the  Norwegians  were  the  first  settlers  upon  its  coasts. 
Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate  of  that  adventurous  nation, 
was,  on  his  return  to  the  Faroe  Islands  from  a  preda- 
tory excursion,  about  the  year  860,  driven  by  a  tem- 
pest upon  the  coast  of  Iceland.  He  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  but  observing  around  him  neither 
the  vestige  of  a  human  residence,  nor  aught  else  than 
vast  and  trackless  fields  of  snow,  he  immediately  aban- 
doned it.  Probably  aware  of  this  discovery,  Gardar 
Svarfarson,  a  Swede,  followed  the  same  track  a  few 
years  afterward,  and  succeeding  in  circumnavigating 
the  country,  discovered  it  to  be  an  island.  He  there 
spent  the  winter;  but  finding  little  inducement  to 
make  it  a  permanent  residence,  he,  in  the  following 
spring,  returned  to  Norway.  The  third  adventurer  on 
this  coast  was  one  Floki,  another  celebrated  Norwegian 
pirate,  who,  during  the  two  seasons,  explored  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  southern  and  western  coasts.  His 
attempt  at  forming  a  permanent  settlement  proved, 
however,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  a  failure  ;  his 
cattle  died,  his  expected  crops  were  ruined,  and,  after 
experiencing  innumerable  distresses  and  hardships  from 
the  inclemenc}-  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  repair 
to  a  warmer  region,  and  gave  to  the  island  at  his  de- 
parture the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  That  this  name,  and  the  report  which  he 
spread  on  his  return  of  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the 
island,  were  principally  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
appointment, is  evident  from  the  contradictory  account 
given  of  it  by  his  companions,  one  of  whom  thought 
he  could  onlj'  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  richness 
and  fertility  by  declaring  that  butter  dropped  from 
every  plant. 

The  ancient  Icelanders  possessed,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  their  posterity,  few  of  the  luxuries  or  refinements 
of  life  ;  and  were  occasionally  exposed  to  severe  priva- 
tions, from  the  nature  of  their  soil,  and  the  climate 
under  which  they  lived.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe,  though  the  fact  can  not  with  perfect  accuracy 
be  ascertained,  that  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  once 
less  austere  than  it  now  is ;  and  that  not  only  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  even  corn,  were  grown  upon  the  isl- 
and. Of  the  ancient  existence  of  the  former,  the 
trunks  occasionally  discovered  in  the  bogs  afford  pretty 
satisfactory  evidence.  Grain  of  any  description  is  not 
now  a  native  of  this  island ;  and  a  few  birches,  not 
rising  much  more  than  a  yard  in  height,  afford  the 
only  approach  toward  timber.  Like  the  present  in- 
habitants, the  ancient  Icelanders  were  much  dispersed 
over  the  country,  their  habitations  being  seldom 
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grouped  together,  but  placed  wherever  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  soil  appeared  suitable.  Their  occu- 
pations and  mode*  of  life  appear  also  to  have  borne 
much  similitude.  The  produce  of  the  farm,  and  the 
capture  of  iish,  afforded  thiMii.  as  they  do  the  present 
inhabitants,  the  principal  means  of  subsistence;  and 
their  traffic  with  foreign  countries  made  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  their  domestic  comforts. 

J'ojiiiliitiim. — The  population  of  Iceland  has  under- 
gone considerable  vicissitudes  through  the  operation  of 
epidemics.  At  50,444  in  1703,  it  had  sunk,  in  17(i!>,  to 
46,201,  nor  did  it  rise  much  above  this  point  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  1850  it  was 
59,157.  This  is  small  for  an  island  whose  surface  is  to 
that  of  Ireland  as  four  to  five ;  but  that  surface,  both 
from  its  own  nature,  and  the  character  of  the  climate, 
is  perhaps  as  unfavorable  as  any  which  exists  between 
the  limits  of  the  two  arctic  circles.  Deducting  the 
areas  of  the  numerous  iiords  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, the  square  contents  of  the  land  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  37,388  statute  miles  :  but  as  the  centre  of  the 
island  consists  entirely  of  snowy  and  uninhabited 
mountains,  the  peopled  portion  can  not  be  considered 
more  than  25,000  square  miles  ;  and  the  population 
therefore  will  not  much  exceed  two  persons  to  each 
square  mile.  At  present  the  population  must  be  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  the  respective  num- 
bers in  1852  being  2435  (of  which  333  were  illegitimate) 
and  1437.  The  whole  population  is  employed  either 
in  farming,  which  occupies  about  three  fourths  of  the 
men,  or  in  fishing.  Other  employments  do  not  exist, 
nor  is  there  any  other  class  of  people  or  townsmen, 
save  the  small  number  of  merchants  in  Reikiavik  and 
the  other  trading  establishments.  Every  branch  of 
industry  is  therefore  domestic,  and  confined  chiefly  to 
articles  of  clothing,  such  as  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mit- 
tens, and  stockings.  The  peasantry  are  generally  in- 
genious, and  manufacture  such  simple  pieces  of  furni- 
ture as  their  cottages  require  ;  some  also  aspire  to 
make  trinkets  of  silver,  and  articles  from  the  walrus' 
tusks.  The  trade  of  Iceland  has  never,  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  been  managed  in  what  modern  science  points 
out  as  the  most  advantageous  way.  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment long  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  this 
remote  dependency.  For  many  years,  while  this  was 
abolished,  Danish  merchants  had  a  preference  to  trad- 
ing, by  virtue  of  higher  duties  exacted  from  those  of 
other  countries.  It  was  not  until  1856  that  the  for- 
eign merchant  was  encouraged  to  come  to  Iceland  by 
a  perfect  equality  of  terms.  The  only  place  in  the 
island  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  port  is  Reikiavik  : 
only  a  few  trading  stations  exist  elsewhere.  There  is 
an  annual  export  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  pounds 
of  raw  wool,  besides  about  200,000  pairs  of  knitted 
stockings,  and  300,000  mittens,  or  gloves  without  fin- 
gers. The  Iceland  sheep  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces 
of  wool,  which  the  farmers,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
take  oft'  whole ;  their  weight  being  usually  from  four 
to  five  pounds.  The  other  principal  branch  of  indus- 
try in  Iceland  is  fishing,  which  must  be  considered  as 
in  a  thriving  state.  The  fishing-banks  around  the 
island  abound  in  cod  and  other  species,  and  the  number 
of  boats  engaged  in  the  business  in  1853  amounted  to 
3506,  being  an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  20 
years.  Fish-oil,  whale-blubber,  skins,  eider-down, 
feathers,  and  the  Liclu'ii  Itlundicus,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, may  also  be  included  among  their  list  of  ex- 
ports. These  the  natives  dispose  of  to  the  Danish 
merchants  in  exchange  for  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
snuff,  a  small  quantity  of  brand}-,  rye  and  rye-bread, 
biscuit,  wheatcn  flour,  salt,  soap,  and  such  other  small 
articles  as  are  in  constant  use  for  domestic  purposes. 
Those  who  can  afford  it,  purchase  a  supply  of  linens 
and  cottim.>,  which  of  late  years  have  become  of  more, 
common  UM-,  mid  which  must  tend  greatly  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  prevention  of  those  diseases  which  wool- 


en clothing  worn  next  the  skin  tends  to  engender. 
The  traffic  thus  occasioned  takes  place  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  and  while  it  lasts  creates  a  kind  of  fair 
with  no  little  bustle  and  business  in  the  capital.  All 
the  articles  brought  from  the  interior  for  sale  at  the 
sea-ports,  and  all  those  taken  back  for  winter  con- 
sumption, are  transported  on  pack-horses.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  in  all  Iceland  such  a  machine  as  a  wheel- 
carriage  ;  before  any  such  can  be  used,  there  must  be 
roads,  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  none  exist. 
The  lines  of  transit  along  the  country  are  mere  tracks, 
cut  deep  by  use  where  the  ground  is  soft,  and  encum- 
bered by  blocks  where  it  is  hard.  Yet  full  as  these 
paths  are  of  difficulties,  it  is  surprising  at  what  a  pace 
the  small,  hardy,  sure-footed  horses  of  the  country 
will  proceed.  For  foot  traveling  they  are  in  general 
impracticable. 

The  revenue  of  the  island,  arising  from  crown  prop- 
erty, commercial  charges,  a  small  tax  on  transference 
of  property,  etc.,  amounted  in  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1854,  to  29,949  rix-dollars  (£3119),  while  the 
expenditure  for  officers'  salaries,  educating  the  clergy, 
and  other  items,  was  56,743  rix-dollars,  or  more  than 
double  the  income,  the  excess  being  supplied  by  the 
central  government.  The  income,  however,  appears 
to  be  increasing  in  proportion. 

The  scant}-  produce  of  the  land  is,  however,  to  a 
great  degree  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  of  fine 
fish  which  occurs  on  the  coast.  In  several  parts  of 
the  island,  particularly  on  the  north  and  north-west, 
the.  shark  fishery  is  a  regular  occupation.  Strong 
hooks  fastened  to  chains  are  baited  and  anchored  a  lit- 
tle way  out  to  sea,  and  the  fish  when  caught  are  thus 
towed  to  shore.  Of  the  skin,  shoes  are  made ;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil  is  extracted,  and  some  parts 
of  the  flesh  are  occasionally  smoked  and  used  by  the 
natives  for  food  The  cod  is  very  plentiful ;  the  had- 
dock grows  to  a  large  size ;  ling,  skate,  flounders,  and 
lialibut,  are  likewise  very  common ;  the  herring,  too, 
frequents  the  fiords  in  vast  shoals,  but  this  branch  of 
the  fishery  has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to.  The 
salmon  in  the  rivers  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  no 
country  in  the  world  produce  them  in  greater  quantity. 
Seals  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  , 
Breide-fiord  and  the  western  coast.  See  Ed.  Rev.,  iii., 
334  (SYDNEY  SMITH),  xix.,416;  Quar.  Rev.,  liv.,  185, 
xix.,  291,  vii.,  43  (R.  SOUTHEY)  ;  Westm.  Rev.,  Hi., 
264;  North  Am.  Rc-r.,  xxxv.,  75  (O.  W.  B.  PEABODY)  ; 
For.  Quar.,  ix.,  41. 

Illinois,  one  of  the  United  States,  is  bounded 
north  by  Wisconsin,  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  In- 
diana, from  which  it  is  separated  for  a  third  of  its  length 
jy  the  Wabash  River,  south  by  the  Ohio,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi. 
It  lies  between  N.  lat.  37°  and  42°  30',  and  between 
W.  long.  87°  49'  and  91°  28'.  Greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  378  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  212  miles ; 
average  breadth,  140  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
55,409  square  miles,  being  only  about  3000  square 
miles  less  than  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Accord- 
ng  to  the  census  of  1850,  little  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  State  was  under  cultivation. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  level  States  in  the  Union. 
With  the  exception  of  a  range  of  low  hills  in  the 
south,  and  a  good  deal  of  broken  land  in  the  north- 
west, as  well  as  a  few  elevations  near  the  Illinois,  and 
some  lofty  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi,  the  State  may 
>e  regarded  as  an  extensive  table-land,  gently  inelin- 
ng  toward  the  south-west.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
;he  soil  is  only  about  3 10  feet  above  tide-water  in  the 
jlulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  highest  elevation  in  the  whole 
State  does  not  exceed  800  feet  above  that  standard, 
surface  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  prairies, 
vhich  are  popularly  distinguished  by  the  names, 
•wet"  and  ''dry,"  "alluvial"  and  "rolling."  The 
wot  prairies  are  peaty,  indicating  that  they  have  once 

II  morasses.     Those  of  an  alluvial  nature  are  dry, 
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with  a  rich  black  loam,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  They 
are  covered  with  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  which  grows 
to  an  enormous  size.  The  soil  of  the  high  and  "  roll- 
ing" prairies  is,  in  general,  only  of  second-rate  quality, 
and  abounds  in  springs.  Grape-vines  are  abundant. 
The  prairies  furnish  an  inexhaustible  summer  range 
for  cattle.  From  the  exceeding  flatness  of  some  of  the 
p4ains,  the  rains  that  fall  are  allowed  to  stagnate,  and 
thus  render  the  situation  unhealthy.  The  Grand 
Prairie,  which  is  the  largest  tract  of  this  description, 
is  probably  the  highest  table-land  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Wabash.  It  extends  from  the  county  of 
Jackson,  in  a  north-east  direction,  .to  the  Iroquois 
count}',  and  varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  upward  of  12 
miles.  Although  passing  under  one  name,  it  does  not 
consist  of  one  single  tract  of  land,  but  is  broken  up 
into  several  reaches  of  prairie  ground,  with  strips  of 
wood  running  between  them.  It  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  several  settlements  have  been  located  on  its 
border,  which  is  everywhere  skirted  with  wood.  The 
prairies,  generally,  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with 
timber,  most  of  them  being  only  interspersed  with 
groups  of  trees,  or  skirted  with  strips  of  forest. 
Much  of  the  young  wood  is  destroyed  by  the  annual 
winter  burning  of  the  coarse  grass,  which  covers  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  prairie  land.  In  spring  the 
prairies  again  become  profusely  decked  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  beautiful  and  delicate  flowers  of 
every  hue. 

Illinois  is  distant  from  the  sea,  but  is  well  provided 
with  rivers.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  its  boundary  is 
formed  by  navigable  rivers ;  and  on  the  north-east 
it  has  Lake  Michigan  for  upward  of  60  miles.  The 
Mississippi,  which  forms  its  entire  western,  and  the 
Ohio,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary,  give  com- 
mercial access  to  those  valleys  which  bear  their  names. 
The  Wabash,  a  noble  stream  which  bounds  the  State 
on  the  east  for  more  than  100  miles,  is  navigable  for 
more  than  that  distance.  For  internal  communication, 
the  Illinois,  which  belongs  entirely  to  this  State,  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  steamboats  for  260  miles, 
to  La  Salle,  where  navigation  is  stopped  occasionally 
by  the  little  rapids,  and  where  a  canal  branches  off, 
connecting  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  which  is  itself  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  the  Des  Plaines, 
are  the  Fox  River,  which  rises  in  Huron  Territory, 
and  has  a  course  of  200  miles  before  it  joins  the  Illi- 
nois ;  the  Vermillion  River,  which  falls  into  it  from 
the  south-east ;  the  Sangamon  from  the  east,  the 
Mackinaw  from  the  north-east,  and  the  Spoon  River 
from  the  north-west.  These  are  almost  all  navigable 
for  considerable  distances.  The  Sangamon  is  naviga- 
ble for  140  miles.  The  Little  Wabash  and  the  Em- 
barrass, which  flow  into  the  Wabash,  are  likewise 
navigable  for  upward  of  150  miles.  The  Rock  River, 
which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, after  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  is  navigable 
for  some  distance,  but  its  upper  course  is  impeded  by 
rapids. 

The  climate  of  Illinois,  extending  as  it  does  over  a 
space  of  5|  degrees  of  latitude,  must  necessarily  be 
varied.  The  natural  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  is,  however,  in- 
creased, by  the  numerous  and  large  rivers  which  bound 
and  intersect  the  country,  and  by  its  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Everywhere  the  winters  are  severe,  the  sum- 
mers hot  and  long,  and  the  temperature  subject  to 
frequent  and  sudden  changes.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  the  State  the  summer  heat  is  very  oppressive  and 
enervating ;  and  is  only  occasionally  relieved  by  fresh 
breezes  from  the  prairies.  In  winter  the  snow  falls  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  lies  occasionally  for  three 
months ;  and  many  of  the  rivers  remain  frozen  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
only  a  few  inches  of  snow  falls,  and  it  quickly  dis- 
appears. 


Illinois  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  arable  land.  The 
soil,  although  varied,  is  generally  highly  productive, 
and  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  considered  as  unsur- 
passed I)}-  anjr  State  in  the  American  confederacy.  The 
soil  in  "the  bottoms,"  or  along  the  river  valleys,  such 
as  those  of  the  Rock  River,  the  Sangamon,  and  Kas- 
kaskia,  consists  chiefly  of  rich  alluvial  deposits,  and  is 
so  productive  as  frequently  to  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat 
or  100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  the  acre.  Nearly  all  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  rivers  are  of  this  character. 
"  The  American  Bottom,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  richest 
river  alluvium,  and  has  been  cropped  without  dete- 
rioration for  a  century.  It  extends  along  the  Missis- 
sippi for  90  miles  ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  liability 
to  inundation,  much  of  it  is  uncultivated.  The  prairies, 
although  less  productive,  are  still  very  fertile,  and  on 
account  of  their  greater  salubrity  are  preferred  for 
farms,  wherever  wood  is  to  be  obtained.  In  1850, 
there  were  76,208  farms  in  Illinois,  containing  5,039,- 
545  acres  of  improved  ground. 

Important  and  valuable  minerals  abound  in  this 
State.  Bituminous  coal  occurs  in  almost  every  county ; 
and  in  some  instances  may  be  obtained  without  exca- 
vation. Vast  beds  are  found  on  the  bluffs  adjacent  to 
the  "American  Bottom;"  and  it  has  been  reported 
that  anthracite  coal  has  been  found  in  the  county  of 
Jackson.  But  the  great  coal  region  is  an  extensive 
tract  which  extends  quite  across  the  State  from  Mis- 
souri to  Indiana,  and  from  Iowa  to  Kentucky.  Iron 
has  been  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  northern.  The  great  lead 
region  is  shared  between  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Galena  in  the  north-west  is  nearly  supported  by 
this  mineral.  Silver  has  also  been  found  in  the  west 
part  of  the  State,  and  copper  is  obtained  in  several 
places.  The  other  minerals  found  here  are,  zinc,  gvp- 
sum,  quartz,  crystals,  etc. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
16  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $154.500, 
employing  124  males  and  54  females,  manufacturing 
306,995  yards  of  cloth,  and  137,000  pounds  of  yarn 
valued  at  $206,572 ;  2  establishments  making  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  of  65,000,  employing  150  persons,  pro- 
ducing 2,700  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc..  valued  at  $70,200; 
29  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $260,400,  employ- 
ing 332  persons,  and  making  4,160  tons  of  castings, 
etc.,  valued  at  $441,185;  280  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
487  saw  mills ;  94  printing  offices,  10  daily,  4  tri- 
weekly, 94  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  7  monthly,  and 
1  quarterly  publications.  Total  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  $5,200,000.  There  were  in  January, 
1856,  2,215  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  1,945 
miles  in  course  of  construction. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  State  is  becoming  con- 
siderable, and  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  internal  communication.  Its  direct  foreign  com- 
merce is  small,  and  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 
COMMENCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FKOM  OCTOBER  1, 
184T,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


VEARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TONNAGE   CLEARED. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

1847 

$52,100 

$52,100 

$266 

1,202 

350 

1848 

41,835 

41,835 

4,365 

807 

1849 

88,412 

88,417 

9,766 

914 

2,796 

1850 

17,669 

17,669 

15,705 

1851 

114,336 

114,336 

4,657 

2,093 

215 

1852 

51.325 

51,325 

4.832 

8,403 

213 

1853 

79,139 

79,139 

7,559 

2,288 

1854 

296,046 

297,046 

79,344 

8,014 

708 

1S55 

547,053 

547,053 

54,509 

31,464 

2,916 

1856 

1,345,223 

1,845,223 

277,404 

76,930 

19,511 

Illinois  consist  of  100  counties,  which  contain  a 
number  of  thriving  towns,  many  of  which  are  increas- 
ing very  fast  in  population.  Chicago  is  much  the 
largest,  and  has  connected  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  traffic  of  the  State.  Population  in  1850,  29,963. 
In  1853  it  is  said  to  have  increased  to  upward  of 
60.000.  In  1856  the  population  was  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  capital  of  the  State  is  Springfield. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  decennial  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  State  since  1810: 

Yean. 

Whit... 

I.            Slav..«. 

T.,l,,1. 

1830 
1800 

11,501 

K.-i.oii! 
472,254 
B4C.1M 

618 
B06 

($MM 

168 

917 
717 
83! 
None. 

12,282 

.VVJII 
157,445 
476,188 
861,470 

Tin-  astonishing  growth  of  tin-  State  of  Illinois  and 
its  promising  rendition,  in  1*;V»,  may  lie  seen  from 
tin-  following  returns  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of 

the  State: 

Article..  Number.  Vului'. 

Hoi-  ......        :'.V,92  $20,304.  M  '1 

.-at  t  !.•  ..............  1,1::-.  i4.i;r.>..v_".» 

Mulos  and  assos  .........       19..VN  l.lmi.094 

Slice].  ..................      Ml.-.T  1.H44.1M 


i_'cs  and  wagons....       l:N.r>T4 

Clocks  and  watchai  .....     124,49* 

Pianos  ..................         1,227 

Merchandise  ..................... 

Uanki  •!•>'  property  ................ 

Manufactured  articles  ............. 

Money  and  credits  ................ 

Bonds,  storks  etc  ................. 

l":i.  •numerated  property  .......... 

Deductions  ...................... 

Personal  property  ................ 

Town  lots  ...........   ............ 

Lands  ............................ 


l.V.Vi.  I.VJ 

748.244 

156.158 
s,4i!,319 
2,51.V>::4 

8S4,951 
14.-71,840 

600,840 


8,7.V 

95.927.285 

:..%5 

202,194,  17> 


The  progress  which  the  State  has  made,  even  within 
a  single  year,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  com- 
parisons of  totals  for  the  last  two  years  : 


Persor.nl  property. 

195,927,235 
1S54...     79,545,953 


1-an.ls. 

$202.191.170 
121,451,334 


Increase  .$16,881,282  .t7;i.7iL',s-P.  sf-i.<;4i,N;7 
Its  internal  improvements  for  some  j-ears  past  have 
been  very  great.  Canals  have  been  formed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  natural  barriers  to  navigation  in  some 
of  its  rivers,  and  recently  its  great  canal  from  Chicago 
to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  liiver,  has  been  completed, 
uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi; thus  opening  direct  communication  between  the 
whole  of  the  Lake  district  in  the  north,  and  the  river 
navigation  on  the  south.  The  .system  of  railroads,  pro- 
jected on  a  grand  scale  upward  of  20  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  temporarily  suspended,  has  been  re- 
sinned some  years  ago  on  a  still  greater  scale,  and  is 
I  icing  carried  on  with  vigor.  Chicago,  its  principal 
commercial  city,  is  connected  witli  Kockford,  St. 
Charles,  Aurora,  Peru,  and  many  other  places  within 
tlie  State,  and  beyond  it.  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston.  Besides  these  there  were  railroads  unit- 
ing Springfield  witli  Jacksonville,  and  Naples,  Alton, 
and  Oiiincy,  witli  Columbus.  When  its  railroads  under 
construction  are  finished,  Illinois  will  lie  surpassed  for 
its  railroad  communication  by  but  few  States  in  the 
Union. 

Immigration.  yv<"/,-,..«  <,,,il  l-'.rtmi  <*/' 
i/r<itiiin  fn  III'  l'n'1'il  .s/<//(.«. — We  will  review  the 
progre.-s  ;ind  extent  of  immigration  to  the  Tinted 
States  of  America  prior  to  l*I'.i,  the  year  in  which 
the  present  oflicial  history  begins.  As,  on  this 
point,  no  authentic  information  e.xi-ts,  it  niu-t  lie  d  •- 
terinincd  by  such  evidence  as  statisticians  of  that 
period  and  by  the  relations  then  existing 

between     tie-     I    niled    States    and    the    countries    from 

which  persons  emigrated.     The  current  of  emigration 
commiMi'-'-d   it,  \\,,\\  from  Kngland.  Ireland,  and   Scot- 
land, and  from  Germany  through  the  French  anil  lirit- 
i-h  port-.      It  uas  subject  to  many  fluctuations  during 
•  if  this  time,  Imt  continued  with  considerable  uni- 
formity, it  i-  believed  until  ]  Si  III.      Mr.  Samuel  I'.lodget, 
a  statistician  of  more  than  ordinary  research  and  accii- 
•••.  rot«-  inlMii;,  while  every  fact  in  regard  to  immi- 
:i  wa-  I'rc-h  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  from 
"  the  best  records  and  estimates  at  present  attainable" 


the  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  did  not 
average,  for  the  10  years  from  17s  1  to  171)1,  more  than 
4000  per  annum.  During  1794,  10,000  persons  were 
estimated  to  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  In  1818,  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  his  exceedingly  valuable  "  $taiutical  Annuls" 
of  the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Though  we  admit  that  10,000  foreigners  may  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  17H4,  we  can  not  allow 
that  they  did  so,  in  an  equal  number,  in  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  year  until  1817  ;"  and  he  assumes  that 
GOOO  persons  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  in  each  year  from  1790  to  1810 ;  to  him,  and 
to  the  authorities  he  consulted,  this  average  seemed  a 
generous  one. — SEYUERT'S  Annuls,  pp.  28,  29. 

During  the  10  years  from  18UG  to  1816,  extensive 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  precluded  by  the 
unfriendly  relations  at  that  time  existing  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Kngland 
maintained  the  doctrine,  and,  for  a  while  enforced 
it  with  success,  that  "  a  man  once  a  subject,  was 
always  a  subject."  This  deterred  many  from  em- 
igrating to  the  United  States  from  the  British  em- 
pire. Numbers  had  previously  come  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  merchant-service,  and  numbers  might 
still  have  come  whom  the  fear  of  British  impressment 
frightened  from  carrying  out  their  design.  Another 
influence  retarded  immigration  :  in  1806  Great  Britain 
issued  a  decree  declaring  the  coasts  of  France  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  A  retaliate^-  decree  was,  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  issued  by  France  declaring 
the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade.  To  these 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and,  consequently,  on  the 
unobstructed  passage  from  Europe,  succeeded  the  Brit- 
ish orders  in  council,  and  the  Milan  decree  of  Napo- 
leon. In  March,  1809,  the  United  States'  law  was 
passed  prohibiting,  for  one  year,  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  or  France.  In  1810,  the  Napoleonic 
decrees  were  annulled,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had,  in  1811,  fairly  commenced  with  France, 
but  only  to  have  their  vessels  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Preparations,  were  now  making  for  active 
hostilities,  and,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1*12,  war  was 
formally  declared  by  the  United  States  to  exist  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  German  emigration  sensibly  felt  this  unfavor- 
able condition  of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  the  Germans 
embarked  principally  at  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
and  Havre  ;  facilities  for  migrating  thence  to  this 
country  being  more  numerous,  and  the  expense  of 
the  voyage  le.-s  onerous.  Thus,  from  180G,  was  the 
stream  of  emigration  pent  up  at  its  fountain.  In 
February,  ls.l.">,  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  after  several 
months  requisite  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  those  desiring  to  leave  the  Old 
World,  the  tide  returned  to  its  (low,  and,  with  a  speed 
greatly  accelerated  ;  as,  from  authentic  information, 
collected  principally  at  the  several  custom-houses,  it 
appears  that,  during  the  year  ls'17.  not  less  than  ~2'2.- 
•2W  persons  arrived  at  port-  of  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  This  number  included  American 
citi/en.-.  returning  from  abroad. — Si^  KKKT'S  . ' 
p.  -'.».  In  no  year  previous  to  that  had  one  half  so 
many  foreign  passengers  reached  our  shores.  Many 
sufferings  were  incident  to  a  \oyage  across  the  At- 
lantic in  a  crowded  emigrant  \  essel ;  and  there  were 
no  laws  of  tin-  I'uited  State-  either  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  which  a  passenger  ship  or  vessel  should 
lie  entitled  to  carry,  or  providing  any  measures  for  the 
health  or  accommodation  of  the  pas.M'iigers.  The 
subject  seemed  to  deserve  tlie  immediate  attention  of 
In  IMS  ,  March  lin.  Mr.  l.oui>  M'Lane, 
of  Delaware,  reported  to  the  1  louse  of  Representatives 
a  bill  "  regulating  pas>enger  ships  and  vessels,"  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  committee  for  inves- 
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tigation  into  the  subject.  In  December,  1818,  the 
subject  was  brought  before  Congress  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newton,  of  Virginia,  who  explained  the  necessity  of 
its  passage.  It  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by 
the  House.  After  receiving  amendments  from  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  it  was  finally  passed  and  ap- 
proved March  2,  1819.  In  compliance  with  a  require- 
ment of  this  act,  collectors  of  the  customs  have 
reported  quarter-yearly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
number  of  passengers  arriving  in  their  collection  dis- 
tricts, by  sea  from  foreign  countries ;  also,  the  sex, 
age,  and  occupation  of  such  passengers,  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  born.  Annual  reports  embrac- 
ing that  information,  have,  in  conformity  with  the 
same  act,  been  communicated  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and,  as  before  indicated,  from 
these  reports  chiefly,  this  historical  sketch  has  been 
compiled.  The  country  having  the  largest  emigra- 
tion is,  doubtless,  Ireland  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  747,- 
930  persons  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom,  known 
to  have  been  born  in  Ireland,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
of  the  1,348,682  others,  born  as  indefinitely  stated  in 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  1,000,000  at  least,  were  born  in  Ireland  alone ; 
thus  making  1,747,930  as  the  total  Irish  emigration. 
See  EMIGRATION. 


Next  in  numerical  order  comes  Germany;  England, 
third;  and  France,  fourth.  The  emigration  of  Chinese 
to  this  country,  was  very  inconsiderable  until  1854  ; 
previous  to  which  year,  the  aggregate  number  known 
to  have  arrived  was  only  88.  In  that  year,  however, 
13,100  came  to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  1855,  3526  ; 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passenger, 
landed  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco ;  15,950  were 
males,  and  were  designated  in  the  returns  of  the  col- 
lector as  "  laborers." 

As  regards  passengers  from  British  America,  the 
fact  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  mention,  that  many  of 
them,  especially  of  those  arrivtng  during  the  last  four 
years  are  known  to  have  come  with  the  intention  of 
returning,  and  not  of  residing  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  such  can  not,  however,  be  determined. 
Finally,  to  the  4,212,624  passengers  of  foreign  birth 
arriving  in  the  United  States  since  September  30, 
1819,  may  be  added  250,000  as  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  arrived  prior  to  that  date ;  making  the 
total  foreign  arrivals  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  to  December  31,  1855,  4,462,624. — BROM- 
WELL'S  History  of  Immigration.  New  York :  1856.  To 
this  large  number  may  be  added,  as  variously  esti- 
mated, from  500,000  to  1,000,000.  who  emigrated  to 
the  western  States  through  Canada. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  PASSENGERS,  DISTINGUISHING  ALIENS  FROM  OTHF.US,  ARRIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  SEA,  FUOM 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  30,  1819,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1856. 


TOTJ 

La. 

OF  WHOM    W 

EKE   ALIENS. 

Years  endmg 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

I      Sex  not 
I       stated. 

Total. 

September  30,       1820. 

6,447 

2,680 

1,184 

10,311 

4,871 

2,398 

1,121 

8,885 

1821  . 

6,866 

1,938 

2,840 

11.644 

4,651 

1,636 

2,840 

9,127 

1822. 

5,818 

1,149 

2,082 

8,549 

3,816 

1,013 

2,082 

6,911 

1823. 

5,313 

1,044 

1,908 

8,265 

8,593 

848 

1,908 

6,354 

1824. 

6,253 

1,561 

1,813 

9,627 

4,706 

1,393 

1,813 

7,912 

1825. 

9,206 

3,329 

823 

12.853 

6,917 

2,959 

323 

10,199 

1826. 

10,218 

3,633 

57 

13,908 

7,702 

3,078 

57 

10,837 

1827. 

14,165 

6,479 

1,133 

21,777 

11,803 

5,939 

1,133 

18,875 

182S. 

19,446 

10,677 

61 

30,184 

17,261 

10,060 

61 

27,382 

1829. 

12,933 

5,470 

6,105 

24,513 

11,303 

5,112 

6,105 

22,520 

1830  . 

7,514 

8,575 

18,748 

24,887 

6,439 

3,185 

13,748 

23,822 

1831. 

15,917 

7.963 

23,880 

14,909 

7,724 

22,6*3 

1832. 

35,599 

18,752 

54,351 

34,596 

18,583 

53,179 

Dec.  31  (3mos.),  1832. 

4,691 

2,512 

"ioo 

7,303 

4,691 

2,512 

"ioo 

7,308 

1833. 

42,543 

17.377 

59,925 

41,546 

17,094 

58,640 

1834. 

40,730 

23,180 

4,038 

67,943 

38,796 

22,540 

4,029 

65,365 

1835. 

30,752 

17,791 

173 

48,716 

28,196 

17,027 

151 

45,374 

1836. 

51,459 

28.689 

824 

80,972 

47,865 

27,553 

824 

76,242 

1837. 

53,403 

28,706 

2,850 

84,959 

48,837 

27,653 

2,850 

79,340 

1838. 

28,504 

14,900 

1,755 

45,159 

23,474 

13,685 

1,755 

83,914 

1839. 

48,200 

26,454 

12 

74,666 

42,932 

25,125 

12 

68,069 

1840. 

58,998 

83,158 

51 

92,207 

52,883 

31,132 

51 

84,066 

1841. 

53,815 

33,814 

176 

87,805 

48,082 

32,031 

176 

80,289 

1842. 

67,124 

43,475 

881 

110,980 

62,277 

41,907 

381 

104,565 

•  Sept.  30  (9  mo  s.),  1843. 

33,172 

23,354 

8 

56,529 

30,069 

22,424 

3 

52,496 

1844. 

4SJB91 

35,867 

84,764 

44,431 

34,184 

73>615 

1845. 

69,179 

49,311 

1406 

119,896 

65,015 

48,115 

i',241 

114,371 

1846. 

90,974 

66,778 

897 

168,649 

87,777 

65,742 

897 

154,416 

1847. 

189,167 

99,325 

990 

239,482 

186,086 

97,917 

965 

234,968 

1848. 

136,128 

92,883 

472 

229,483 

133,906 

92,149 

472 

226,527 

1849. 

179,256 

119,915 

512 

299,683 

177,232 

119,230 

512 

297,024 

1850. 
Dec.  31  (3mos.),  1850. 

200,904 
38,282 

113,392 
27,107 

1,033 
181 

815,334 
86,570 

196,331 
32,990 

112,635 
26,805 

1,038 
181 

810,004 
59,976 

1851  . 

245,017 

163,745 

66 

408,828 

217,181 

162.219 

66 

879,466 

1852. 

235.731 

160,174 

1,438 

897,343 

212,469 

157,696 

1,438 

371,603 

1853. 

236,732 

164,178 

72 

400,982 

207,958 

160,615 

72- 

368,645 

1854. 

284,887 

175,587 

460,474 

256,177 

171,656 

427,833 

1855. 

140,181 

90,283 

'"12 

230,476 

115,307 

85,567 

'"3 

200,877 

1856. 

135,808 

89,188 

224,496 

115,846 

84,590 

200,436 

Total  

2,849,239 

1,809,393 

48,701 

4,707,333 

2,600,926 

t,768»72fl 

48,408 

4,413,060    ^ 

Legal  Rights  of  Naturalized  Citizens  in  the  United 
States. — Aliens  naturalized  agreeably  to  the  acts  of 
Congress,  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  natural-born  citizens,  with 
the  single  proviso  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President,  except  a  cit- 
izen native-born,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Congress  can  make  no  law  to  prohibit  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  nor  to  abridge  their  freedom  of 
speech.  The  right  of  security  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  is  not  denied  to  them ;  nor  are  they  prohib- 
Sss 


ited  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  lands  owned  by 
the  government.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States  concede  to  those  naturalized  citizens,  who  take 
up  their  residence  within  the  States,  in  general  the  same 
rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  persons  born  therein.  Among 
these  rights  may  be  mentioned  that  of  voting  and  of 
being  elected  to  office.  See  EMIGRATION.  BROM- 
WELI/S  Sketch  of  Immigration.  See  No,  Am.  Rev.,  xl., 
457  (by  A.  H.  EVERETT);  Am.  Whiff  Rev.,  vi.,  455, 
633,  vii.,  419  (by  O.  C.  GARDINER)  ;  NILES'S  Regis- 
ter, xiv.,  380,  xviii.,  157.  Upon  the  subject  of  Ger- 
man emigration,  see  No.  Am.  Rev.,  ii.,  1  (by  EDWARD 
EVERETT)  ;  xx.,  191  (by  3.  SPARKS).  Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  see  DEBow's  Review,  v.,  243, 
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xiii.,  455,  HUNT'S  Her.  Mag.,  viii.,  157,  xiv.,  293  ; 
FIJAZEK,  xvi.,  562,  683,  xxviii.,  426;  Edin.  Ji<-r.,  vii. 
185,  xlv.,  49,  xlvii.,  204,  xcii.,  258,  xxxix.,  315 ;  West- 
minster Rev.,  iii.,  449,  vi.,  342,  xxxv.,  131,  xl.,  53, 
101;  Quar,  Rev.,  liv.,  215,  xxxvii.,  539,  xxiii.,  373; 
Jilacl-wood,  xv.,  433,  xx.,  470,  xxi.,  377,  xxiii.,  191, 
615,  v..  523,  vi.,  78;  Knick.,  xvi.,  589. 

Importation  and  Exportation,  the  bringing 
of  commodities  from  and  sending  them  to  other  coun- 
tries. A  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  a  com- 
mercial country  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  or 
from  duties  on  commodities  imported  from  abroad  ;  and 
drawbacks  being  given  on  many,  and  bounties  on  a 
few,  articles  exported ;  the  business  of  importation 
and  exportation  is  subjected  to  various  regulations 
which  must  be  carefully  observed  by  those  who  would 
avoid  incurring  penalties,  and  subjecting  their  prop- 
erty to  confiscation.  See  articles  TARIFF  and  UNITED 
STATES  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  country. 

Impressment,  the  forcible  taking  away  of  sea- 
men from  their  ordinary  employment,  and  compelling 
them  to  serve,  against  their  will,  in  national  ships. 
See  Ed.  litr.,  xli.,  154 ;  Westm.  Rev.,  xx.,  489  ;  Black- 
wood,  xx.,  745. 

Indemnity,  is  where  one  person  secures  another 
from  responsibility  against  any  particular  event ;  thus 
a  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  against 
any  particular  loss.  Where  one  person  also  becomes 
bail  for  another,  a  bond  of  indemnity  is  frequently  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  where  a  bond  or  bill  of  exchange  has 
been  lost  or  mislaid,  the  acceptor  or  obligee  would  not 
act  prudently  in  paj'ing  it,  without  being  secured  by  a 
bond  of  indemnity. 

India,  or  Hindoostan,  has  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  highly-favored  coun- 
tries on  the  globe,  and  as  abounding  in  the  choicest 
productions  both  of  nature  and  art.  In  ancient  times, 
this  distant  region  was  very  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations  of  the  west ;  but  they  im- 
ported its  most  valuable  produce,  its  diamonds,  its 
aromatics,  its  silks,  and  its  costly  manufactures.  The 
country  which  abounded  in  those  expensive  luxuries 
was  naturally  reputed  to  be  the  seat  of  immense 
riches,  and  every  romantic  tale  of  its  felicity  and  glory 
was  readily  believed.  In  the  middle  ages  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  India  was  still  maintained  through 
the  ports  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  its  precious 
produce,  imported  into  Europe  by  the  merchants  of 
Venice,  confirmed  the  popular  opinion  of  its  high  re- 
finement and  its  vast  wealth.  After  the  discovery  of 
a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
same  ideas  still  prevailed  ;  and  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  contended  with  their  fleets  and  armies  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  Portuguese,  and  afterward  the 
Dutch,  made  important  conquests,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade.  In  later  times,  Great  Britain  and 
France  appeared  on  the  field  as  competitors  for  the 
prize  of  Indian  commerce  and  dominion,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  establish  factories  on  the  coasts  for  the  recep- 
tion and  the  store  of  goods.  These  were  gradually 
converted  into  military  posts,  defended  by  soldiers  and 
cannon ;  and  in  due  time  those  two  powers  were  ranged 
on  opposite  sides  in  all  the  wars  and  politics  of  India. 
Tliis  contest  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  British 
arms.  France  lost  her  pre-eminence  on  the  continent 
of  India  ;  and  her  great  rival,  enlarging  her  powers  on 
ever}'  side,  gradually  rose  to  greatness  and  dominion, 
and  now  rules  with  undisputed  sway  from  tlie  Hima- 
laya Mountains  to  (Jape  Comorin.  This  vast  extension 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East  has  opened  the  way 
into  the  interior  of  India.  It  has  tended  greatly  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this  distant  region  ;  and  if 
more  accurate  inquiry  has  reduced  the  marvelous  tales 
of  its  glory  and  greatness  within  the  bounds  of  sobri- 
ety and  truth,  Hindnostan,  the  seat  of  industry,  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  arts,  when  Europe  was  sunk  in 


barbarism,  the  scene  of  many  eventful  revolutions, 
from  the  Mohammed  invasion  till  its  conquest  by  the 
armies  of  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  pecu- 
liar manners,  laws,  institutions,  and  religion,  still  pre- 
sents a  wide  field  for  interesting  inquiry  and  speculation. 

In  the  following  account  of  this  interesting  country, 
we  propose  to  describe — I.  Its  geograpln'  and  natural 
features ;  its  produce,  its  animals,  its  manufactures,  and 
commerce ;  the  numerous  races  by  which  it  is  inhab- 
ited, with  their  manners,  religion,  and  policy  ;  and  the 
wars  and  political  revolutions  which  have  terminated 
in  establishing  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  over  nearly 
the  whole  continent  of  India. 

I.  The  ancient  geographers  had  no  precise  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  Hindoostan  or  India,  terms  which  we 
mean  to  use  synonymously  in  the  following  article ; 
and  they  accordingly  extended  its  frontier  westward 
as  far  as  Persia,  and  eastward  to  China.  In  after 
ages  its  limits  often  fluctuated  with  the  events  of  war, 
and  served  only  to  mark  out  the  course  of  conquest, 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  geographical  accuracy. 
Yet  in  no  part  of  the  earth  has  nature  pointed  out,  in 
the  great  features  of  the  country,  more  distinct  and  mag- 
nificent boundaries.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from 
the  elevated  table-land  of  Thibet  by  the  precipitous 
wall  of  the  Himalaj'a  Mountains,  the  highest  land  of 
the  Asiatic  continent ;  on  the  west  the  Suliman  range,  a 
continuation  of  the  Sufeid  Koh  Mountains,  separates 
it  from  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan ;  its  east  bound- 
ary is  formed  by  parallel  offshoots  from  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Himalayas,  and  by  the  continuous 
ranges  of  forest-covered  hills,  which,  skirting  the  Ben- 
gal district  of  Chittagong,  stretch  southward  to  the 
recently-acquired  province  of  Pegu,  and  separate  the 
British  dominions  from  the  territory  of  Burmah.  The 
Indus  and  the  Ganges  discharge  themselves  into  the 
ocean  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Hindoostan, 
in  about  north  latitude  24°  and  22°  ;  and  to  the  south 
the  country  is  contracted  into  an  irregular  triangle, 
projecting  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  within  eight  de- 
grees of  the  equator,  or  about  1000  miles,  and  on  all 
sides  inclosed  by  the  sea.  The  extensive  region  situ- 
ated within  these  limits  is  nearly  comprehended  be- 
tween the  8th  and  35th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  longitudes  66°  and  99°  east;  and  its 
length  from  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin  is  about  1900,  while  in 
breadth  it  may  be  estimated  at  1800  miles,  though, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  figure,  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,484,367  English  square  miles. 

Hindoostan  is  of  an  extremely  diversified  aspect, 
and  comprehends  within  its  bounds  all  the  varieties  of 
climate,  of  soil,  and  of  natural  scenery,  from  the  bare 
and  naked  rock,  and  lofty  mountain  buried  under  eter- 
nal snows,  to  the  low  and  fertile  plain,  scorched  by  the 
tropical  sun,  and  the  seat  or  luxuriant  vegetation. 
This  diversity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  territorial  divisions,  namely :  1. 
Northern  Hindoostan,  which  comprehends  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains  on  the  north,  with  their  lower  ranges 
of  hills  stretching  southward  to  the  plains  of  the  In- 
dus and  the  Ganges,  and  extending  from  Peshawur 
and  Cashmere  on  the  west,  to  Bootan  and  Assam  on 
the  cast.  2.  Hindoostan  Proper  which  extends  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  Nerbuddah  River,  where  the  Dec- 
can  commences,  and  which  includes  the  lower  prov- 
inces of  Bengal,  the  north-western  provinces,  together 
with  Glide,  Malwa,  or  Central  India,  the  Punjab,  Guz- 
erat.  Snide,  and  Cutch.  3.  The  Dec-can,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Nerbuddah  River,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Rivers  Krishma  and  Toombudra.  comprehends 
the  larger  portion  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  to- 
gether with  ( )rissa.  the  N'i/.am's  dominions,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nagpore.  4.  India  south  of  the  Crishma  River, 
comprehending  the  territories  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  Madras,  together  with  the 
native  states  of  Cochin,  Travancore,  and  the.  Mysore. 
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The  Himalaya  Mountains  contain  the  sources  of  th 
great  rivers  winch  flow  through  the  burning  plains  o: 
ilindoostan.  The  deep  valleys  between  the  mountain 
are  the  channels  through  which  the  waters  flow  from 
the  higher  grounds ;  and,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
those  streams,  suddenly  swollen  into  torrents,  an< 
rushing  down  the  declivity,  work  out  a  deep  and  nar 
row  channel  among  the  rocks,  where,  imprisoned  as  i 
were  between  steep  and  perpendicular  rocks,  they  roa: 
and  foam  amid  precipices,  or  in  dark  and  unfathom 
able  glens,  exhibiting,  in  the  conflict  of  their  troublec 
waters,  all  the  great  phenomena  which  belong  to  riv- 
ers, namely,  the  cataract,  the  rapid,  the  boiling  eddy 
and  the  dangerous  whirlpool,  and  only  subside  into 
smoothness  when  the}'  break  out  and  spread  over  the 
plains.  Huge  rocks  were  seen  by  Dr.  Gerard  whirled 
along  with  frightful  velocity  ;  nothing  visible  but  an 
entire  sheet  of  foam  and  spray,  thrown  up  and  show- 
ered upon  the  surrounding  rocks  with  loud  concussion 
and  re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank  with  the  noise  of  the 
loudest  thunder.  Across  these  streams  are  thrown 
rude  bridges  made  of  ropes  or  of  wood,  the  usual  ex- 
pedient by  which  rivers  are  crossed  in  all  mountain 
countries.  Where  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  small, 
the  passage  is  effected  by  one  or  two  fir  spars  laic 
across  from  rock  to  rock ;  but  where  the  space  i 
wider,  a  bridge  of  ropes  is  constructed,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  chain-bridge.  In  attempting  the  passage 
by  one  of  these  rude  bridges,  a  carrier  who  accom- 
panied Fraser  in  his  journey  to  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges  unfortunately  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  the 
water.  He  was  instantly  swept  down  the  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Bhagiruttee,  about  50  yards, 
"  when  his  head,"  says  the  traveler,  "  appeared  for  a 
moment,  and  his  load  floating  beside  him ;  but  the 
foaming  current  of  the  Baghiruttee  here  tumbling  over 
large  rocks  with  a  mighty  roar,  seized  him  and  hurried 
him  along  with  its  tremendous  torrent." 

Northern  Hindoostan  varies  in  its  climate  and  in  its 
aspect  with  the  height  of  the  ground.  The  lower 
ranges  of  mountains,  though  they  scarcely  reach  the 
level  of  perpetual  snows,  still  retain  the  sublime  fea- 
tures of  alpine  scenery  ;  namely,  the  rugged  and  bare 
mountain,  the  craggy  rock,  white,  gray,  red,  or  brown, 
springing  up  in  fantastic  forms  above  the  general 
mass  ;  and  the  deep  and  suddenly  descending  chasm, 
with  the  foul  torrent  foaming  over  its  rockv  bed.  The 
luxuriant  foliage  is  wanting  which  embellishes  the 
lower  hills ;  the  rich  and  smiling  valley  is  not  so 
often  seen  ;  while  the  forests  of  dark  brown  fir  fring- 
ing the  mountains  and  the  hollows  impart  a  sombre 
and  unvarying  appearance  to  the  scene.  At  a  lower 
level  the  country  improves ;  and  though  it  still  exhib- 
its the  mountain  and  the  precipice,  the  intervening 
valley  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the  lower  hills 
with  the  most  magnificent  forests  of  large  and  lofty 
trees,  the  open  country  with  roses,  jasmines,  and  other 
lovely  or  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant alpine  plants.  The  valleys  through  which  flow 
the  head  waters  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  namely, 
the  Sutlej,  the  Pabur,  the  Jumna,  the  Baghiruttee,  the 
Alkananda,  with  their  tributaries,  exhibit  all  the  va- 
ried and  sublime  scenery  of  this  romantic  country. 
The  valley  of  the  Sutlej  is  hemmed  in  by  brown  and 
barren  mountains,  steep  and  rocky,  without  the  grand- 
eur of  lofty  precipices  or  fringing  wood.  The  hollows 
through  which  it  receives  its  tributary  streams  are 
dark  chasms,  without  cultivation  ;  the  heights  crowned 
with  forts,  but  without  any  neat  villages  surrounded 
with  trees  to  relieve  the  adjacent  desert.  The  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rocky  and 
wild,  are  wooded  and  green,  and  the  sloping  faces  of 
the  hills  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  and  even  at  its 
source,  the  country,  however  wild  and  picturesque,  is 
still  not  nearly  so  dreary  as  the  valley  of  the  Bhagi- 
ruttee.  The  features  of  the  landscape  are  here  lofty, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible,  with  less  of  the  beautiful 


than  of  the  sublime  and  terrible.  A  pleasing  contrast 
to  this  wild  scenery  is  presented  by  the  smiling  valley 
through  which  the  Pabur  meanders,  checkered  as  it 
is  with  pasture  and  crops,  and  the  banks  and  the  hills 
clothed  with  cultivation,  villages,  and  wood.  Such  is 
the  usual  aspect  of  the  lower  valley  of  northern  Hin- 
doostan, the  height  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  from 
3000  to  GOOO  feet  above  the  plains.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  exposures  of  this 
mountainous  country  is  remarkable,  not  only  in  the 
formation  and  structure  of  the  hills  and  rocks,  but  fh 
the  vegetation.  The  country  on  its  southern  face  is 
of  a  brown  and  dusky  color ;  the  grass  short  and 
parched ;  the  hills  rougli  and  lump}',  with  rocks  stand- 
ing through  the  ground ;  the  lower  parts  bare  of 
wood ;  and  above,  the  Weymouth  pine,  with  a  few 
stunted  larches  sprinkled  among  the  rocks ;  while  the 
higher  parts  are  spread  over  with  oak,  holly,  and 
alder,  their  leaves  of  brownish  green,  harmonizing 
with  the  burned  appearance  of  the  hills,  and  giving  a 
sombre  hue  to  the  whole  scene.  On  the  northern  ex- 
posure a  rich  color  of  dark  green  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  landscape ;  the  rocky  sides  of  the  glens  are 
bolder  and  grander ;  and  they  are  clothed  with  noble 
forests  of  larch,  silver  and  spruce  firs,  which  shroud 
from  the  view  the  highest  and  steepest  cliffs.  "  All," 
says  Fraser,  "  was  rich  and  dark ;  and  here  and  there 
a  glade  opened,  or  a  high  slope  extended  from  the 
base  of  the  rock,  or  projected  between  two  streams,  of 
a  bright  beautiful  green  shining  through  the  sombre 
forest."  This  difference  between  the  northern  and 
southern  exposures  is  strongly  marked  all  over  the 
hills. 

That  strip  of  flat  country,  about  20  miles  in  breadth, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  great  Himalaya  range, 
dividing  it  from  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  called 
Terrae  or  Terreeana.  It  is  covered  with  thick  forests 
and  low  swamps,  and,  though  fertile,  it  is  so  unhealthy 
that  it  is  little  cultivated.  Bishop  Heber  graphically 
describes  it  as  a  long,  black,  level  line,  extending  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  hills  ;  "  so  black  and  level,"  he 
adds,  "  that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with 
ink  and  a  ruler."  This  flat  does  not  extend  further 
north-west  than  through  a  portion  of  Rohilcund, 
where  the  healthy  cultivated  country  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
Hat  beneath.  These  low  hills  are  watered  by  streams 
from  the  higher  mountains,  that  rise  to  the  level  of 
1500  or  5000  feet,  from  which  the  lower  range  is  fre- 
quently separated  by  fine  valleys  of  some  length, 
which  are  called  doon  by  the  natives,  answering  to  the 
Scottish  name  of  strath.  The  hills  which  rise  beyond 
this  lower  range,  to  the  height  of  about  5000  to  7000 
'eet,  are  lofty  and  majestic,  and  broken  into  numerous 
ridges,  divided  by  deep  shaggy  dells.  This  appearance 
Eraser  ascribes  to  the  quality  of  the  rock  of  which 
•hey  are  composed,  which  consists  of  a  strongly  in- 
durated clay,  with  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  form- 
ng  a  rock  exceedingly  hard,  though  easily  destructible 
>y  exposure  to  the  air,  and  splitting  into  variously- 
ized  fragments  leaving  hard  marbly  masses  staring 
hrough  the  scanty  soil.  It  may  be  finally  remarked 
if  this  singular  and  interesting  country,  that  though 
t  appears  from  the  plains  to  be  divided  into  distinct 
'anges  of  terraces,  it  is  really  a  vast  collection  of 
mountains  heaped  in  masses  one  above  another,  with- 
ut  any  order  or  plan  that  can  be  discovered,  until 
he  height  of  land  is  reached  at  the  great  Himalaya 
idge  which  extends  from  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
ndus  in  a  continuous  chain  far  into  China. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  of  Hindoostan, 
vith  the  length  of  their  respective  courses  to  the  sea: 
ndus,  1700  miles  ;  Brahmapootra,  1900 ;  Ganges, 
500;  Jumna  (to  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  780), 
500  ;  Sutlege  (to  the  Indus,  900),  1490  ;  Ghylum  (to  . 
he  Indus,  750),  1250 ;  Gunduck  (to  the  Ganges  450), 
80.  In  the  Deccan,  and  south  of  India,  the  Godavery, 
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850  ;  Kistna,  700 ;  Nerbuddah,  700  ;  Mahanuddy,  550 ; 
Tuptee,  4GO ;  Cavery,  400.  There  are  few  coasts  of 
such  extent  so  destitute  of  islands  and  harbors  as  that  of 
Ilindoostan.  With  the  exception  of  emerged  sea-banks 
and  mere  rocks,  Ceylon  is  the  only  island  near  its 
shores  ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  Masulipatam,  which 
admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  is  the  only  harbor 
for  large  vessels  between  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  free  from  raging 
surf.  To  this  inconvenience  Madras,  though  an  im- 
portant British  settlement,  is  peculiarly  liable.  On 
the  western  coast,  the  only  harbors  capable  of  admit- 
ting large  vessels  are  Bombay  and  Kurachee,  in 
Scinde  ;  Mangalore  admits  no  vessels  drawing  more 
than  10  feet. 

Hindoostan  comprehends  within  its  bounds  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  plains  are 
burnt  up  with  intense  heat  ;  while  winter,  with  every 
intermediate  variety  of  temperature,  prevails  in  the 
mountains.  Philosophers  have  in  vain  endeavored  to 
fix  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation  under  different 
degrees  of  latitude.  They  have,  indeed,  framed  a 
graduated  scale  of  the  respective  heights  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  calculation,  this  point  should  begin  at  cor- 
responding distances  from  the  equator ;  but  theory  is 
here  at  variance  with  actual  observation.  The  climate 
of  mountainous  tracts  depends  so  much  on  localities, 
and  the  particular  course  of  the  winds,  as  to  baffle  all  gen- 
eral speculation.  Hence,  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
harvests  of  grain  are  found,  where,  according  to  hy- 
pothesis, the  ground  should  be  buried  under  deep 
snow ;  and  trees  are  seen  to  flourish  in  the  regions  of 
perpetual  winter.  Captain  Webb,  in  ascending  the 
Himalaya  range,  saw  around  him,  at  the  height  of 
11,630  feet  above  the  level  of  Calcutta,  rich  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  and  rhododendra,  the  ground  covered  with 
vegetation  as  high  as  the  knee,  strawberry-beds  in 
full  flower,  and  currant-bushes  in  blossom ;  and  in 
1818,  at  the  Niti  Pass,  16,814  feet  in  height,  philosophy 
was  again  at  fault,  as  the  ground  was  clear  of  snow, 
though  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and 
many  quadrupeds  were  feeding  on  the  grass}-  banks  of 
the  Sutlege.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Gerard  that 
vegetation  attained  a  higher  level  on  the  northern  than 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya  ridge,  where  the 
extreme  height  of  cultivation  is  10,000  feet ;  the  limit 
of  the  forest,  11,800  feet,  and  12,000  feet  that  of 
bushes.  On  the  northern  side  cultivation  rises  to  the 
height  of  11,400  feet;  in  other  places  to  13,600  feet; 
birch-trees  to  14,000  feet ;  and  tama-bushes,  which 
form  excellent  fuel,  to  the  height  of  about  17,000  feet. 
In  northern  Hindoostan,  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  occur,  which  is  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
af.'ections.  During  summer,  the  thermometer,  which 
is  often  in  the  morning  at  32°  or  under  it,  rises  to  70°, 
75°,  and  80°,  or  upward,  during  the  day  ;  the  winters 
are,  however,  uniformly  severe.  In  this  also,  as  in 
other  hilly  countries,  the  traveler  may  be  fainting  to- 
day under  a  tropical  sun,  and  shivering  to-morrow  amid 
the  rigor  of  perpetual  snows.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlege,  where  the  thermometer  frequently  stands  at 
100°  and  108°,  three  days'  climbing  will  carry  him 
into  the  regions  of  winter. 

In  the  plains  of  Hindoostan,  the  heat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rear  is  unintermitting  and  intense, 
except  where  it  is  modified  by  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
or  the  table-lands  toward  the  west.  The  seasons  here 
are  commonly  divided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy. 
The  spring  and  the  dry  season  throughout  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  last  about  four  months,  the  heat  gradu- 
ally increasing  with  the  season,  until,  in  May  and 
June,  the  thermometer  rises  to  JO1)0  and  frequently, 
in  the  interior,  to  10«°  and  110°,  when  it  is  aliin»t  in- 
tolerable even  to  the  natives,  and  still  more  so  to  Eu- 
ropeans, who  resort  to  various  modes  of  alleviation, 
such  as  the  r«.^-//x  tntti/,  whieh  is  a  frame  of  wood  in- 
terwoven with  twigs,  between  whieh  i*  distributed  a 


layer  of  a  particular  kind  of  sweet-scented  grass. 
This  being  hung  before  an  open  window,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  constantly  moistened 
on  the  outside  by  a  water-carrier,  diffuses  a  refreshing 
coolness. 

l'<  f/f table  produce. — Ilindoostan  comprehends  all  tliu 
known  varieties  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  The  mount- 
ainous tracts  of  northern  Hindoostau  produce  all  the; 
Alpine  plants,  and  the  various  species  of  European 
grain,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Deep  woods  cover  those 
lower  ranges  of  mountains,  in  which  are  found  the 
pine-tree  of  various  species,  "  the  tallest,  straighu-.-t, 
and  most  magnificent,"  says  Fraser  (Eraser's  Journal 
of  a  Tour  through  the  Himalaya  Mountains  p.  139),  he 
ever  beheld,  the  larch,  the  silver,  and  the  spruce-fir, 
from  the  bark  and  twigs  of  which  resin  exudes  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  yew-tree,  several  species  of  oak,  holly,  alder, 
sycamore,  and  birch,  with  mulberry  and  chestnut-trees. 
Here  is  also  found  the  mimosa-tree,  from  which  is  made 
the  catechu  or  India-rubber  :  the  resinous  part  of  this 
fir,  cut  into  slips,  answers  the  common  uses  of  the  lamp. 
These  noble  forests  extend  over  immense  tracts,  and 
would  afford  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  if  they 
could  be  transported  to  the  proper  market.  Fruits  in 
great  variety  are  also  produced  in  this  elevated  region, 
such  as  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries; 
roots,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  garlic,  and  onions ;  flow- 
ers and  plants,  as  roses,  both  red  and  white,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  jesmines,  butter-cups,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white,  cowslips,  and  sweet-briar,  with  numerous  other 
beautiful  and  fragrant  plants.  The  valleys  exhibit, 
according  to  their  altitude  and  temperature,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  or  of  the  tropical  countries.  At 
the  height  of  6000  feet  appear  the  oak  and  the  pine  ;  at 
that  of  3000  feet  rattans  and  bamboos  of  enormous  di- 
mensions ;  in  some  parts  the  pine-spple,  the  orange, 
and  the  sugar-cane,  grow  to  maturity  ;  in  others,  bar- 
ley, millet,  and  similar  grains  are  produced.  The 
lower  part  of  these  hills  is  the  seat  of  the  saul  forests. 
The  lower  valleys  yield  rice,  sown  broad-cast,  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, Indian  madder,  a  large  species  of  cardamum,  be- 
sides other  productions.  The  pastoral  tribes  of  north- 
ern Hindoostan  feed  considerable  flocks  on  the  lower 
hills  and  valleys  ;  in  summer  they  climb  the  Alpine 
country,  and  browse  on  the  herbage  adjacent  to  the 
region  of  perpetual  frost. 

Rice  is  the  great  staple  of  agriculture  throughout 
Hindoostan,  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  in 
southern  India.  It  is  sown  at  the  approach  of  the 
rains,  and  it  is  gathered  during  the  rainy  season,  about 
the  end  of  August ;  the  last  crop  is  sown  during  the 
same  season,  and  is  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. It  is  esteemed  the  best,  not  being  equally  li- 
able with  the  other  to  decay.  The  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  several  seasons  of  cultivation, 
have  given  rise  to  infinity  varieties  in  this  species  of 
grain.  When  the  rains  fail  throughout  Ilindoostan, 
which  occasionally  happens,  the  rice  crops  are  apt  to 
be  deficient  to  a  degree  altogether  unknown  in  the 
well-regulated  agriculture  of  Europe,  where  the  sever- 
est scarcity  hardly  ever  rises  the  price  of  corn  more 
than  three  times  its  usual  rate.  But  the  famines  of 
Ilindoostan  leave  thousands  without  subsistence,  and 
fill  the  land  with  scenes  of  misery  and  death.  In  the 
great  famine  of  176!)  it  was  estimated  that  3,000,000  of 
the  people  perished  ;  the  air  was  so  infected  by  the  nox- 
ious effluvia  of  dead  bodies  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  stir  abroad  without  perceiving  it,  and  without  hear- 
ing also  the  frantic  cries  of  the  victims  of  famine,  who 
.11  in  every  stage  of  suiVering  and  death  ;  whole 
families  expired,  and  villages  were  desolated;  and 
when  the  new  crop  came  forward  in  August  it  had  no 
owners.  Bengal  has  been  less  liable  to  famines  since 
this  period,  but  they  have  frequently  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Rice  thrives  well  in  the  inundated 
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track  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  southern  Hindoostan,  es- 
pecially on  the  low  lands  of  the  sea-coast  ;  higher  up 
the  Ganges,  wheat  and  barley  are  more  generally  culti- 
vated, also  in  the  high  grounds  and  elevated  table-lands 
of  southern  India.  Other  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivat- 
ed, such  as  Indian  corn  ;  and  great  varieties  of  pulse 
and  coarse  grains,  such  as  peas,  beans,  chiches,  gram, 
vetches,  and  raggy,  which  is  the  most  important  crop 
raised  in  the  dry  field,  and  in  some  parts  of  southern 
India  is  the  subsistence  of  all  classes,  in  others  of  the 
poorer  classes.  These  are  important  articles  of  culti- 
vation, as  they  have  each  their  particular  season,  and 
thrive  even  on  poorer  soils.  Maize  is  the  general 
produce  of  poor  soils  in  hilly  countries,  and  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  more  western  provinces.  Mil- 
let and  other  grains  are  also  cultivated,  and  vegetating 
rapidly,  in  every  season  they  fill  up  profitably  for  the 
farmer  the  short  intervals  between  the  other  modes 
of  cultivation  in  lower  Hindoostan.  Sugar  is  ever}'- 
where  cultivated,  and  at  little  expense  by  the  Hindoo 
cultivator  ;  and  as  the  sugar  of  India  is  no  longer  sub- 
jected in  the  United  Kingdom  to  an  unequal  import 
duty,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  produce  of  India 
may  compete  not  only  with  the  sugars  of  British  colo- 
nies, but  those  also  of  Cuba,  Brazil,  Siam,  and  Ma- 
nilla. Though  formerly  unknown  in  Europe,  sugar 
has  been  produced  in  India  from  the  remotest  times, 
and  was  thence  transplanted  into  Arabia,  whence  it 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  Africa,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  America.  It  grows  luxuriantly  throughout 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  plains  of 
southern  India,  and  could  be  produced,  with  the  help 
of  European  skill  and  capital,  to  meet  any  demand. 
It  thrives  more  especially  in  Bahar  and  Benares,  and 
in  particular  districts  of  Bengal.  Opium  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  staple  produce  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  and 
is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Malwah,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Hindoostan.  It  is  a  precarious  crop,  produc- 
ing alternately  high  profits  and  heavy  losses.  The 
liquor  extracted  from  the  poppy  is  collected  as  it  ex- 
udes, and  is  then  placed  in  pots,  where  it  is  dried  and 
formed  into  lumps,  in  which  process  it  loses  from  one 
tenth  to  one  eighth  of  its  weight.  The  opium  produced 
in  Bahar  and  Bengal  being  monopolized  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  bought  at  a  fixed  price,  is  a  con- 
traband article  of  trade,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined 
to  certain  districts.  Within  Bengal  no  one  is  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  poppy,  except  for  the  government. 
In  Malwah  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  different 
rulers  and  chiefs,  by  which  the  monopoly  was  extend- 
ed to  that  country,  and  all  that  was  produced  delivered 
to  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  three  rupees  a  seer, 
which  is  two  pounds.  But  so  great  was  the  discontent 
excited  by  this  extension  of  the  monopoly,  that,  at  the 
desire  of  the  chief,  the  treaties  were  rescinded  in  1819, 
1820 ;  and  the  trade  in  opium  and  its  cultivation  is 
now  free  in  that  province,  and  everywhere  throughout 
India,  except  in  the  Company's  dominions;  but  as 
Malwah  is  completely  surrounded  by  British  territory, 
a  large  revenue  is  derived  from  the  high  duty  levied 
on  Malwah  opium,  in  transit  to  Bombay  for  exporta- 
tion to  China.  Malwah  opium  equals  that  of  Bengal, 
and  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  Company's 
opium  in  all  the  foreign  markets,  and  especially  in 
China  (see  appendix  to  the  report  on  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs,  p.  15).  The  cotton  plant  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  one  of  the  staple  products  of 
Hindoostan,  and  is  indigenous  from  Ceylon  in  the  south 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively throughout  Bengal,  and  in  the  interior  prov- 
inces, on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  ;  also  in  the  Deccan, 
and  in  southern  India,  whence  it  is  imported  into  Ben- 
gal, and  into  Mirzapoor,  and  the  district  of  Benares, 
where  it  is  manufactured.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also 
cultivated  in  several  districts  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  of  India.  Silk  was  long  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  India  and  China,  Silk-worms  are  now  reared 


principally  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Bhagirati  and  the  Ganges,  and  for  about  100 
miles  down  their  streams.  Four  crops  of  mulberry- 
leaves  are  obtained  in  the  year,  the  last  in  December. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  silk,  of  a  coarse  kind,  is  ob- 
tained from  wild  silk-worms,  which  do  not  feed  on  the 
mulbeny,  and  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Silhet,  Assam, 
and  the  Deccan.  Indigo  was  originally  a  product  of 
India ;  and  the  plant  was  afterward  carried  to  South 
America,  whence  Europe  was  for  a  long  time  supplied 
with  this  dye.  The  manufacture,  on  which  the  quality 
of  the  indigo  depends,  was  very  unskillfully  conducted 
until  the  year  1783.  Since  this  period  it  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  Europeans 
that  it  is  now  a  staple  article  of  commerce ;  and  in 
Bengal  the  value  of  the  produce  in  1854  amounted  to 
£1,701,206.  Indigo  is  produced  generally  throughout 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  southern  India,  but 
chiefly  in  Bengal.  Tobacco,  formerly  unknown  in  In- 
dia, and  introduced  from  America  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  every  part,  chiefiV  however  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  more  rarely  in  the  south.  The  tobac- 
co grown  in  the  Mahratta  territories  is  most  esteemed, 
particularly  that  which  is  produced  near  Bilsea,  a 
town  in  Malwah.  Bengal  does  not  yield  good  tobac- 
co ;  but  the  Company's  territories  in  Guzerat,  being 
principally  of  a  rich  black  soil,  are  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  its  cultivation  (see  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  India  Board,  5th  September,  1828).  The  Hindoos 
having  been  already  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  hemp-leaves  and  other  intoxicating  drugs, 
readily  adopted  tobacco  as  a  more  agreeable  substitute, 
and  it  soon  came  into  general  use.  Their  recent 
knowledge  of  it  appears  from  their  having  no  name  for 
it  which  is  not  a  corruption  of  some  European  term. 
Pepper,  though  of  inferior  consequence,  is  a  valuable 
product  of  southern  India,  especially  of  Malabar.  It 
is  produced  from  a  species  of  vine,  which  is  made  to 
twine  around  the  jack-tree.  It  bears  fruit  about  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  amounting  to  from  three  to  seven 
pounds'  weight,  and  yields  two  crops  in  the  year. 
The  areca-nut  and  betel-leaf,  universally  chewed  by 
the  natives,  thrive  in  the  low  grounds,  where  water  is 
abundant ;  and  cardamoms,  a  spice  in  great  repute. 
The  universal  and  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils 
in  Hindoostan,  for  food,  or  unguents,  or  for  the  lamp, 
is  supplied  by  the  extensive  cultivation  of  mustard- 
seed,  linseed,  sesamum,  palma,  christi,  besides  what  is 
procured  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  first  ripen  in  the 
cold  season,  the  sesamum  during  the  rains,  or  soon  af- 
terward. 

The  forests  in  the  low  plains  of  Hindoostan,  of 
southern  India,  and  those  which  cover  the  western 
range  of  the  Ghauts,  and  more  sparingly  the  eastern 
Ghauts,  abound  in  the  most  valuable  trees,  applicable 
to  many  important  uses.  The  extensive  woods  in 
southern  India  supply  the  teak-tree,  valuable  for  ship- 
building ;  and  in  Malabar,  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
land  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  converted  in- 
to teak  plantations  by  the  government.  Saul,  sissoo, 
toon,  and  bamboo-trees  abound ;  the  last  of  which 
yield  a  medicine  much  used  by  the  native  doctors,  and 
which  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver.  There  are  many 
species  of  the  palm-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  and  spread- 
ing leaves,  of  which  the  produce  is  extremely  useful. 
The  cocoa-nut-tree  is,  in  some  provinces,  an  important 
article  of  culture.  The  kernel  is  used  for  food  by  the 
richer  natives,  either  in  the  raw  state,  or  dressed  after 
various  fashions  ;  and  it  j'ields  by  far  the  finest  oil  in 
India,  if  the  nut  be  fresh,  and  the  oil  quickly  used. 
Extensive  tracts,  many  miles  in  length,  are  planted 
with  the  cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut  palms.  Many  other 
species  of  timber  are  found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
woods,  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of 
Mysore,  gives  a  particular  description,  with  the  botan- 
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ical  names  of  the  different  trees,  and  to  his  work  we 
refer ;  observing,  generally,  that  the  woods  consist  of 
overj-  description  of  timber,  black,  heavy,  and  strong, 
and  adapted  for  the  beams  and  posts  of  houses  ;  other 
kinds  are  white,  hard,  and  durable,  and  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  for  which  strong  materials  are  required ; 
some  are  beautifully  grained,  and  take  a  fine  polish, 
and  are  well  suited  for  furniture,  or  exude  resins  and 
gums  of  a  sweet  scent,  that  are  used  in  temples  for  in- 
cense ;  the  wood  of  some  kindles  readily  into  a  clear 
light,  and  is  used  for  torches  (see  Journey  from  Mad- 
ras, through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.,  p. 
25).  Other  kinds  of  wood  are  employed  for  dyeing. 
The  sandal-wood  is  valuable  for  its  perfume,  and  for 
the  essential  oil  which  it  yields.  It  requires  a  strong 
soil,  and  it  is  12  years  before  it  attains  the  proper 
size  for  being  cut.  The  billets  of  wood  are  prepared 
by  being  buried  in  the  dry  ground  for  two  months, 
when  the  ants  eat  up  all  the  outer  wood,  leaving  the 
heart,  which  is  the  sandal.  The  deeper  the  color,  the 
higher  the  perfume.  The  best  sandal-wood  of  Hin- 
doostan  is  now  in  possession  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
who  succeeded  to  a  small  portion  of  Tippoo's  domin- 
ions. 

Animals. — Hindoostan,  from  the  great  extent  and 
inequality  of  its  surface  ;  its  stupendous  and  snow-clad 
mountains,  and  its  vast  and  wooded  plains,  lying  un- 
der a  burning  sun,  comprehends  all  the  most  interest- 
ing forms  of  animal  life,  more  especially  those  animals 
of  the  tropical  regions  remarkable  for  ferocity  or  size, 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  scientific  research  as 
well  as  of  popular  curiosity  in  all  ages,  and  which  find 
ample  cover  in  the  deep  woods  and  jungle-covered 
•wastes  of  those  tracts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
desolated  by  tyranny  or  war. 

However  much  the  following  statistics  of  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  British  Eastern  empire  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  exaggerated  ideas  entertained  re- 
specting it,  as  well  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  England  as  by  foreigners,  it  will  excite  no  surprise 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the 
subject.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  directors,  to  state, 
that  though  they  have  occasionally  acted  on  erroneous 
principles,  they  have  always  exerted  themselves  to 
enforce  economy  in  every  branch  of  their  expenditure, 
and  to  impose  and  collect  their  revenues  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  manner.  But  though  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  many  abuses,  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  they  should  ever  entirely  succeed  in  root- 
ing them  out.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  stran- 
gers sent  to  India,  conscious  that  they  are  armed  with 
all  the  strength  of  government,  placed  under  no  real 
responsibility,  exempted  from  the  salutary  influence  of 
public  opinion,  fearing  no  effectual  exposure  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and  anxious  only  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune,  should  not  occasionally  abuse  their 
authority  ?  or  that  the}'  should  manage  the  compli- 
cated and  difficult  affairs  of  a  vast  empire,  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  of  whose  language,  manners,  and 
habits  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant,  with  that  pru- 
dence, economy,  and  vigilance,  without  which  it  were 
idle  to  expect  that  any  great  surplus  revenue  should 
ever  be  realized  ? 

India  Company,  the  East. — The  first  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  English  with  the  East  Indies,  was  a 
private  adventure  with  three  ships  fitted  out  in  1591 ; 
only  one  of  them  reached  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years,  the  commander,  Captain  Lancaster,  was 
brought  home  in  another  ship,  the  sailors  having  seized 
on  liis  own  ;  but  his  information  gave  rise  to  a  capital 
mercantile  voyage,  and  the  Company's  first  charter, 
in  December,  1600.  Their  stock  then  consisted  of 
•£72,000,  and  they  fitted  out  four  ships,  and  meeting 
with  success,  have  continued  to  trade  ever  since.  In- 
dia stock  sold  at  £500  for  a  share  of  £100,  in  1683.  A 
new  Company  was  formed  in  1698 ;  and  both  were 
united  in  1702.  The  India  House  was  built  in  1720, 


and  enlarged  in  1799.  Board  of  Control  instituted  1784. 
See  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Railroads  in  India. — There  are  several  railroads  going 
forward  in  different  parts  of  India,  whicli  promise  to 
be  productive  of  a  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  that 
country,  though  it  is  more  questionable  whether  for 
some  years  to  come  they  will  afford  a  verv  ample  in- 
come to  the  proprietors,  for  the  heavy  cost  of  the  con- 
struction. One  of  the  lines  first  undertaken  is  the 
East  Indian,  extending  from  a  navigable  part  of  the 
Ganges  toward  Delhi.  This  road  is  already  partially 
opened,  and  the  report  of  its  operations  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1856,  contained  a  return  of  432, 321 
passengers  transported,  and  38,010  tons  of  freight. 
The  work  from  Allahabad  to  Cawnpore  was  going  for- 
ward successfully  at  the  date  of  this  report,  but  it  had 
been  since  retarded  beyond  the  expectations  that  had 
been  entertained,  by  the  difficulty  in  carrying  forward 
the  materials.  The  earth-work  was  nearly  completed  at 
that  time.  Allahabad  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Ganges,  600  or  700  miles  above  Calcutta. 
The  work  was  to  be  extended  from  Cawnpore  to  Delhi 
under  the  officers  of  the  Company,  without  contract- 
ors. We  have  lately  seen  an  account  of  the  total 
loss  of  a  costly  locomotive,  destined  for  this  road,  by 
being  sunk  in  the  Ganges.  A  portion  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  road,  beginning  at  Bombay,  has  also 
been  opened,  and  a  location  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  has  been  recently  made,  from  Nagpore  to  Jubbul- 
pore,  where  it  will  unite  with  the  East  Indian,  thereby 
forming  an  entire  line  of  inland  communication  follow- 
ing, in  part,  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  from  Bom- 
bay to  Calcutta. 

The  Scinde  Railway,  another  important  work  de- 
signed for  opening  the  trade  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Indus,  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  It 
will  extend  from  Hyderabad  to  the  port  of  Kurrachee, 
a  distance  of  110  miles,  it  being  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  mouths  of 
that  river.  As  an  appendage  to  this  work,  a  more  ex- 
tensive one  called  the  Punjaub  Railway  has  been  lately 
projected,  and  a  prospectus  of  it  is  now  advertised  in 
the  London  papers.  It  is  to  be  230  miles  in  length, 
beginning  at  Mooltan  on  the  Indus  470  miles  above 
Hyderabad,  and  running  thence  to  Lahore  and  Unirit- 
sir,  through  a  country  of  remarkable  equality  of  sur- 
face. It  is  to  form,  in  connection  with  the  Scinde 
Railroad,  and  an  improved  system  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  River  Scinde  or  Indus, 
between  Hyderabad  and  Mooltan.  a  connected  line  of 
communication  from  Kurrachee,  which  is  destined  to 
be  the  principal  port  for  western  India,  to  Lahore  the 
capital  of  the  Punjaub.  From  Lahore  it  will  be  fur- 
ther extended  36  miles  to  Umritsir,  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  a  very  large  and  productive  trading 
district,  making  in  all,  by  railroad  and  steam  naviga- 
tion, 810  miles.  For  the  Punjaub  railroad  alone  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  a  capital  of  £2,500,000,  of  which 
two  fifths  of  the  shares  are  reserved  to  the  sharehold- 
ers in  the  Scinde  Company,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
shares  of  the  former  to  one  held  of  the  latter.  The 
prospectus  advertised  in  the  London  papers  contains 
the  following  description  of  the  region  of  country 
through  which  this  line  of  communication  will  pass, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus : 

"  A  railway  from  Mooltan  to  Lahore  and  Umritsir 
will  not  only  afford  an  outlet  to  the  impeded  traffic  of 
Punjaub  and  neighboring  territories,  but  would  of 

-es.-ity  greatly  enhance  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  line  from  Kurrachee  to  Hyderabad  Scinde 
and  the  Punjaub  (including  the  States  under  control) 
cover  an  area  of  130,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  25,000,000.  The  flower  of  the  European 
and  native  army  occupies  these  provinces,  and  num- 
bers 70,000  men,  more  than  15,000  of  whom  are  Euro- 
peans." 
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The  following  further  description  of  this  region  of 
country,  is  from  the  Calcutta  Englishman  : 

"  Lahore,  .situated  on  the  Ravee,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Punjaub  and  the  seat  of  its  political  administration. 
The  town  is  very  extensive,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  in- 
ternal trade.  The  civil  station  of  Anarkullee,  and 
the  large  military  station  of  Meean  Meer,  are  likewise 
attached  to  it.  Umritsir,  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  Punjaub,  distant  I5(J  miles,  is  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  Delhi  in  population  and  wealth.  The  in- 
tervening country  is  level,  and  without  even  a  nullah 
of  any  size,  and  an  intercourse  of  so  great  an  extent 
is  maintained  between  them,  that  the  road  is  literally 
thronged  day  and  night  with  every  description  of 
wheeled  vehicles,  horses,  camels,  etc.,  and  foot  pas- 
sengers ;  in  short,  more  resembling  the  street  of  a 
town  than  a  mere  communication  between  two  cities 
so  far  apart.  Umritsir  is  the  grand  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  of  the  cis-Sutlej  States — the  rich  and  mount- 
ainous regions  eastward  to  Kote  Kangra — the  horses, 
fruits,  and  woolens  of  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  the  shawls 
and  other  produce  of  Cashmere,  Yarkhand,  and  the 
mountainous  country  toward  the  north-east — in  fact, 
of  the  whole  Punjaub  and  the  countries  encircling  it, 
are  here  concentrated.  Mooltan  is  a  large  town  and 
military  station  on  the  Sutlej  or  Gharra,  so  termed 
after  its  conjunction  with  the  Beas.  It  is  quicklj'  be- 
coming an  important  emporium,  for  it  is  the  connect- 
ing link  to  the  trade  of  northern  with  south-western 
India,  or  rather  Bombay  and  Europe.  Kurrachee, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  fast  advancing 
into  prosperity  and  into  notice  as  a  sea-port  ;  it  will 
probably  soon  be  known  as  the  first  in  the  empire, 
being  superior  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  even  Bombay." 

The  distance  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  a 
direct  line  is  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  By 
the  indirect  route  which  must  be  pursued  by  the  Pe- 
ninsular line,  to  find  one  adapted  either  to  steam  nav- 
igation or  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad — that  is, 
by  following  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  so  far  as  the 
route  is  eligible,  and  from  the  point  thus  reached,  by 
selecting  the  line  best  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparative 
evenness  of  surface,  and  the  production,  resources  and 
population  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  the  distance 
will  not  be  less  than  1600  miles,  exclusive  of  the  minor 
sinuosities  of  the  route,  which  can  not  be  accurately 
estimated  until  the  line  is  definitively  laid  down.  It 
is  already  ascertained  that  easterly  from  Nagpore,  coal 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  the  making  of  coke  at  a 
low  cost  is  found  in  abundance.  Extensive  as  these 
railway  routes  are,  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  bear 
no  comparison,  in  point  of  extravagance,  and  hope- 
lessness of  execution,  with  the  vast  routes  projected 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  in  various 
directions,  traversing  regions  uninhabited  and  unin- 
habitable, and  passing  over  mountain  ranges,  which 
almost  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  locomotive. 
In  one  case,  the  projected  routes  pass  through  coun- 
tries already  covered  by  an  immense  population,  and 
affording  valuable  products  adapted  to  become  the  ob- 
jects of  a  profitable  trade,  and  consequently  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  line  throughout 
every  part  of  it.  In  the  other  case,  nearly  the  whole 
country  to  be  traversed,  by  the  most  favored  of  the 
projected  routes,  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  means  of 
affording  even  a  partial  support  to  the  route  when 
constructed  and  put  in  operation,  but  in  a  great  meas- 
ure incapable  of  furnishing  even  the  timber  necessary 
for  its  construction  and  repairs,  the  fuel  necessary  for 
locomotives,  or  provisions  for  the  men  who  must  be 
employed  in  running  them. 

The  great  lever,  however,  by  which  England  will, 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  ever,  increase  her  power  in  the 
East,  will  be  the  railroad  system.  And  in  this  policy 
rapid  strides  and  important  results  have  been  already 
accomplished.  As  earlv  as  August,  1855,  it  was  stated 


in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  sanctioned  the  construction  of  one  road  590 
miles  in  length,  to  be  completed  in  the  year  1856,  with 
a  guaranty  of  5  per  cent,  dividend  by  the  Company. 
In  other  words,  private  capitalists  having  subscribed 
the  required  capital,  the  Company  therefore  gave  a 
guaranty  of  5  per  cent,  income,  upon  a  capital  of 
$20,000,000.  Other  roads  have  been  projected,  and 
are  now  in  course  of  construction,  with  an  aggregate 
line  of  over  3000  miles.  From  one  extremity  of  Brit- 
ish India  to  the  other,  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  in  full 
operation.  The  intelligence  carried  from  England  to 
Bombay,  was,  as  far  back  as  April,  1855,  transmitted 
to  Calcutta  by  telegraph.  The  three  grand  trunk 
railroads  are : 

Length,  milee. 

1.  From  Calcutta  to  Peshawur 1,428 

2.  "      Calcutta  to  Bombay 1,002 

8.      "      Bombay  to  Agra 784 

Total 8,159 

4000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  are  now  set  up  in  In- 
dia, and  in  constant  use.  In  the  construction  of  this 
immense  line  of  wire,  70  large  rivers  were  crossed.  In 
one  case  the  cable  over  a  river  measures  15,840  feet, 
and  in  another  over  two  miles  in  length. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  East  India  Company  especially,  a 
standing  army  of  289,000  men  (European  and  native), 
is  maintained.  It  requires  little  foresight  to  show  that 
it  is  in  India  (at  present)  and  in  China  (hereafter)  that 
the  British  power  will  for  many  years  be  developed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  With  the  aid  of/  capital, 
now  abundant  in  India,  and  with  the  further  aid  of 
railroads,  manufacturing  machinery,  steamships  and 
steamboats,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  cheap  labor, 
the  commercial  and  political  power  of  Great  Britain 
will  soon  overshadow  all  others.  The  subject  fur- 
nishes points  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  which 
should  be  duly  weighed  by  the  statesman,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  philanthropist. 

We  have  all  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the 
rast  commercial  changes  that  have  transpired  in  the 
world  within  the  past  20  or  30  years.  Science,  genius, 
enterprise,  and  capital  are  yet  at.  work  transforming, 
modifying,  creating.  America  has  witnessed  great 
transformations  within  that  period.  It  would  seem 
that  Asia  is  likely  to  undergo  equally  important 
changes,  through  the  means  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  thousand  agents.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States,  availing  themselves  of  the 
newly-enlarged  field  of  operations  in  the  East,  should 
not  find  a  profitable  market  for  their  manufactures, 
and  further  employment  for  their  shipping. 

Metals. — From  the  wild  and  inaccessible  nature  of 
the  country  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostan,  its  metallic 
products  are  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  found  to 
produce  all  the  metallic  ores,  as  well  as  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  mineral  substances.  Gold 
is  generally  found  in  the  sands  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  is  extracted  by  washing.  The  head 
streams  of  the  Ganges  bring  along  with  them  parti- 
cles of  gold,  which  in  Rohilcund  are  collected  by  a 
particular  caste  of  people.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Mysore,  particularly  nine  miles  east  of  Boodicotta, 
where  the  country  is  impregnated  with  it ;  also  in  the 
Nielgherry  Mountains  ;  and  in  great  quantities  in  all 
that  tract  of  country  that  lies  west ;  and  in  the  adjoin- 

;  Koondanad  and  Ghaut  Mountains.  This  whole 
tract,  including  the  mountains,  and  comprising  a  space 
of  2000  miles,  contains  gold.  Unrefined  gold  is  regu- 
larly exchanged  by  many  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
north  for  the  produce  of  the  plains.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1000  men  are  continually  employed  in  col- 
lecting this  precious  metal.  Copper  is  produced  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  which  the  natives  collect  either  on  the 
surface  or  with  very  slight  excavations ;  also  in  the  Raj- 
poot principality  of  Jeypoor  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  same  province,  there  are 
nipper  mines,  and  in  the  Carnatic,  about  40  miles 
north-east  from  Cuddapuh.  The  metal  is  found  in 
layers  about  two  inches,  and  occasionally  two  feet 
thick ;  they  are  coated  with  ochre,  and  are  in  general 
flat,  as  if  they  had  undergone  compression.  The  ore 
exists  in  nearly  a  metallic  state,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  any  other  substance  that 
requires  separation.  The  best  ores  yield  50,  and  the 
worst  C  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The  granitic  mount- 
ains of  Nepaul  and  northern  Hindoostan  contain  much 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  a  little  gold  in  the  river 
courses.  The  copper  mines  are  quite  superficial,  the 
ore  being  dug  from  trenches  entirely  open  above,  so 
that  the  work  is  laid  aside  in  the  rainy  season.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostan.  There  are 
mines  of  iron  in  Lahore  and  in  Ajmeer.  In  Orissa 
many  of  the  natives  are  iron  smelters,  and  most  of  the 
iron  sent  from  Balasore  to  Calcutta  is  produced  in  this 
district.  In  Bejapoor  the  working  of  iron  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  extract  it  by 
a  ver}-  rude  process.  At  Porto  Novo,  in  the  British 
district  of  South  Arcot,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
extensive  iron-works  have  been  erected  by  a  joint- 
stock  association  called  the  East  India  Iron  Company  ; 
to  whom  also  belong  the  iron  foundery  works  at  Bey- 
poor,  in  Malabar,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  ore  smelted  at  these  establishments  is  found 
in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  in  their 
respective  vicinities.  The  Mysore  country  abounds  in 
iron.  There  are  also  forges  for  manufacturing  steel, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his 
account  of  the  Mysore  country.*  In  Coimbetore  and 
in  Malabar  the  iron  mines  give  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons.  The  process  and  ma- 
chinery for  extracting  the  iron  are  very  imperfect. 
Iron  mines  were  formerly  worked  in  the  district  of 
Boglipoor,  but  they  have  been  long  neglected.  Rich 
iron  ores  are  abundant  in  Cutch.  The  ore  is  gathered 
in  baskets  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  yields 
22  per  cent,  of  iron ;  and  the  steel  which  is  made  from 
this  ore  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Lead  is  produced 
in  various  parts  ;  also  antimony,  plumbago,  sulphur, 
alum ;  and  there  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal, 
though  the  mines  are  not  worked  with  any  effect. 
Coal  is  raised  in  Burdwan  in  considerable  quantities 
and  of  a  fine  quality.  Saltpetre  is  produced  in  Bengal 
and  Bahar,  though  its  manufacture  does  not  go  beyond 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  latter  province.  It  might, 
however,  be  attended  with  success  in  Bengal,  where 
the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  its  production  is  very 
great;  and  there  might  be  manufactories  of  salt  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  they  are  re- 
stricted by  the  Company's  monopolj".  In  the  My- 
sore plains  the  wells  are  salt,  and  the  ground  is 
frequently  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  A  range 
of  hills,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hydaspes. 
yields  the  famous  rock-salt  of  Lahore,  of  which  they 
are  almost  entirely  composed. f  Many  quarries  are 
found  in  the  hilty  districts,  which  produce  fine  stone, 
that  is  cut  by  the  inhabitants  into  pillars,  Hags, 
statues,  and  used  for  other  ornamental  purposes.  Dr. 
Buchanan  saw  several  fine-grained  specimens  of 
granite,  also  a  black  stone  used  in  the  construction  of 
II yilcr's  monument,  and  a  beautiful  green  stone  which 
takes  on  a  marble  polish.  The  hills  of  Guzerat  con- 
tain marbles  exhibiting  many  colors  and  qualities; 
and  marbles  are  seen  in  the  various  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  still  remaining  in  the  country, 
finely  ground  and  of  different  colors,  white  and  yellow 
with  red  veins,  and  green  clouded  with  yellow  and 
black,  of  which  the  quarries  have  never  been  discov- 
ered. 


•  Journey  from  Madras,  vol.  i.,  pp.  170,  180 ;  TO!.   H., 
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Diamonds  are  no  longer  found  in  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Golconda,  but  they  are  still  gathered  in  the 
bed  of  the  Krishna,  and  in  the  province  of  Gundwana. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Hebe  and  the  Mahamuhly, 
13  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Sumbhulpoor,  after  the 
rains,  the  natives  find  diamonds  in  the  red  earth 
washed  down  from  the  mountains.  The  matrix  con- 
taining them  is  a  clay  which  has  a  red  appearance  like 
burned  bricks.  There  are  diamond  mines  in  the  south 
of  India,  about  7  miles  north-east  of  Cudhapah,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Pennar  River.  These  mines  have 
been  worked  for  several  hundred  years,  and  occasion- 
all}-  yield  large  diamonds,  which  are  either  found  in 
the  alluvial  soil,  or  are  recognized  by  their  sparkling 
among  the  gravel  after  it  is  washed  and  spread  out,  or 
in  rocks  of  the  latest  formation.  The  grounds  are 
leased  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  private  specu- 
lators at  a  moderate  rent.  In  Bundelcund,  also,  the 
table-land  which  surrounds  Pannah,  wherever  the 
ground  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  produces  diamonds. 
The  soil  is  from  two  to  eight  cubits  deep,  and  diamonds 
are  found  intermixed  with  small  pebbles,  though  not 
adhering  to  them.  A  very  few  diamonds  in  the  course 
of  a  year  repay  the  labors  of  the  workmen.  The  dia- 
monds found  are  mostly  under  the  value  of  500  rupees, 
or  £50,  though  some  reach  the  value  of  from  500  to 
1000  rupees.  They  are  weighed  and  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants residing  at  Pannah,  and  are  by  them  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  workmen  are  allowed 
three  fourths,  two  thirds,  or  a  half  the  diamonds  they 
find,  according  to  their  size,  and  any  man  is  at  liberty 
to  dig ;  but  the  business  is  less  prosperous  than  form- 
erly, and  the  workmen  are  poor.  The  diamond 
grounds  are  strictly  guarded  against  the  contraband 
trader,  and  the  least  delinquency  draws  down  the 
prompt  and  barbarous  vengeance  of  the  rajah.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  the  diamond  mines  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  Their  annual  produce  was  estimated,  in 
the  reign  of  Achar,  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees.  In  1750 
it  had  fallen  off  to  one  half;  the  amount,  compara- 
tively insignificant,  is  divided  between  the  rajahs  of 
Pennah,  Banda,  and  Chirkaree. 

The  other  varieties  of  precious  stones  found  in  India 
are  the  ruby  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  the  beryl, 
the  topaz,  the  chrysolite,  garnet,  cat's  eye,  etc.  There 
are  cornelian  mines  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  jungle.  They  consist  of  numerous 
shafts  worked  down  perpendicularly,  about  four  feet 
wide,  and  several  of  them  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 
Some  of  them  extend  at  the  bottom  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  though  not  to  any  distance  ;  the  heavy  rains 
cause  the  banks  to  fall  in,  so  that  new  openings  are 
always  made  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
nodules  weigh  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or  even  three 
pounds,  and  lie  close  to  each  other  in  abundance,  not 
in  distinct  strata,  but  scattered  about.  They  are  of 
various  colors  when  they  are  found — of  a  blackish 
olive,  like  common  dark  flints  ;  others  of  a  lighter  hue, 
with  a  slight  milky  tinge  ;  though  it  is  quite  uncertain 
what  appearance  they  will  assume  after  the  proee.-s  of 
turning.  They  are  carried  to  Cambay,  where  they  are 
cut,  polished,  and  formed  into  the  fine  ornaments  for 
which  that  city  is  so  highly  celebrated.  Beautiful 
jaspers  and  agates  are  also  found  in  this  district,  and 
in  other  parts  of  India. 

Manufactures. — In  every  country  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  manufactures  must  depend  on  the.  con- 
dition of  the  consumers,  and  among  the  despotic  8 
of  Asia  these  naturally  coiiMst  of  two  classes:  1st,  of 
the  great  and  powerful,  in  whose  hands  the  property 
of  the  country  is  accumulated,  and  who  are  compara- 
tively few  ;  and,  2dly,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  op- 
pressed under  native  rule,  and  sunk  in  poverty.  Such, 
accordingly,  has  been  fivm  time  immemorial  the  state 
of  Hindoostan  ;  and  its  manufactures,  which  are  neces- 
sarily adapted  to  the  use  of  these  two  classes,  have 
always  consisted  of  exquisitely  fine  fabrics  of  cotton, 
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for  the  use  of  the  imperial  court  or  of  the  rajahs  and 
princes  of  the  country,  or  of  coarse  stuffs  for  the  com- 
mon people  ;  and  to  such  perfection  have  they  attained, 
that  the  modern  art  of  Europe,  with  all  the  aid  of  its 
wonderful  machinery,  has  never  yet  rivaled  in  beauty 
the  product  of  the  Indian  loom.  Yet  the  Hindoo 
workman  has  no  advantage  from  capital,  from  machin- 
ery, or  from  the  division  of  labor ;  he  prepares  the  raw 
material  with  his  own  skillful  hand,  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  its  manufacture ;  his  loom  and  all  his  im- 
plements are  of  the  rudest  construction ;  and  yet, 
by  patience,  perseverance,  and  unusual  skill,  he  pro- 
duces an  article  which  is  prized  all  over  the  world  for 
its  inimitable  richness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for  its 
durability.  The  native  artisan  distinguishes  at  once 
these  fine  fabrics  from  all  counterfeits,  by  the  eye,  the 
touch,  and  the  smell.  In  the  district  of  Dacca  are 
chiefly  fabricated  plain  muslins,  variously  denomi- 
nated, according  to  the  closeness  or  fineness  of  the 
texture  ;  also  flowered,  striped,  or  checkered  muslins, 
denominated  from  their  patterns;  and  the  thinnest 
sort  of  muslins,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
province  is  much  celebrated,  as  is  Coromandel  in 
southern  India  for  its  calicoes  and  other  piece-goods, 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  colors.  Other  kinds 
more  closely  woven  are  fabricated  in  the  western  parts 
of  Bengal ;  and  another  sort,  of  a  more  rigid  texture, 
in  every  district.  Coarse  muslins,  in  the  shape  of 
turbans,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  are  made  in  all  parts  of 
Hindoostan  ;  and  in  its  northern  provinces,  plain  and 
flowered  muslins,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  the  beauti- 
ful fabrics,  of  Dacca.  In  Moultan  are  manufactured 
silks  which  possess  a  strength  of  texture  and  brilliancy 
of  hue  that  have  secured  for  them  a  preference  in  the 
Indian  market.  They  are  woven  into  shawls  and 
scarfs,  which  are  in  great  demand,  and  which  the  In- 
dian manufacturer  in  other  parts  has  never  been  able  to 
rival,  either  in  color  or  durability.  Carpets  are  also 
manufactured  in  this  province,  though  they  do  not 
equal  those  of  Persia.  Various  articles  of  calico  are 
made,  which  still  retain  their  Indian  denominations,  as 
khasahs,  which  are  manufactured  north  and  east  of 
the  Ganges ;  cloths  of  nearly  the  same  quality  are 
made  near  Tanda  in  Oude.  Near  Luckipoor,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Benares,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Allahabad,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Bahar  baftaes 
are  manufactured  ;  sanaes  in  Orissa,  and  in  the  district 
of  Midnapoor ;  and  a  similar  cloth  under  the  same  de- 
nomination in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Benares ;  woven  silk  and  taffeta,  both  plain  and  flow- 
ered, in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorshedabad  ;  tissues, 
brocades,  and  ornamented  gauzes,  at  Benares ;  plain 
gauzes  for  domestic  use  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ben- 
gal ;  and  at  Moulda,  Boligpoor,  and  at  several  towns 
in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  mixed  goods  of  silk  and 
cotton.  Sackcloth  is  manufactured  from  packthread 
in  many  places,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
for  the  clothing  of  the  mountaineers.  Cotton  is  made 
into  canvas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chittagong,  Patna, 
and  other  places ;  and  blankets  everywhere  for  com- 
mon use.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  dyed  red  with  cheap 
materials  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  Fine  and  coarse  calicoes  are  dyed  with  per- 
manent and  fugitive  colors  for  common  use  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  city  of  Patna,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calcutta.  This  art  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  India,  and  to  have  been  there  perfected  to  a 
degree  never  surpassed  by  Europeans.  Dimities  of 
various  kinds,  and  damask  linen,  are  made  at  Dacca, 
Patna,  Tanda,  and  various  other  places. 

In  Mysore,  near  Bangalore,  silk  is  manufactured 
into  different  articles  of  dress,  into  strong  cloths,  which 
men,  women,  or  boys  wrap  round  them,  and  into  tur- 
ban pieces.  These  cloths  are  of  a  rich  fabric,  variously 
figured,  and  the  pattern,  if  ordered,  is  elegantly 
wrought  in  gold  thread.  Turbans  are  made  of  cotton 


and  silk.  Thin  white  muslins  with  silk  borders  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  and  plain  green  muslins, 
with  silk  borders,  are  manufactured  for  female  dresses  ; 
also  striped  and  checkered  muslins ;  cloth  like  the 
khasahs  of  Bengal,  for  wrapping  round  the  shoulders 
of  men,  sometimes  witli  striped  or  silver  borders. 
Handkerchiefs  with  red  borders,  a  coarse  thick  white 
cotton  cloth  with  red  borders,  and  turbans  ornamented 
with  silver  and  gold  thread  at  the  ends,  are  also  made 
in  this  district ;  and  the  dyeing  of  cotton  cloth,  cotton 
thread,  and  silk,  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of  people  who 
act  as  tailors,  cloth-printers,  and  dyers.  Tanneries 
are  established,  and  manufactories  of  oil.  At  Chen- 
napattana  there  are  manufactories  of  glass-ware  and  of 
glass  rings,  universally  worn  as  bracelets  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  Deccan.  Steel  wire  is  also  made  here  for 
the  strings  of  musical  instruments.  At  Vi/igapatam, 
in  the  northern  Circars,  the  inhabitants  are  very  ex- 
pert in  carving  curious  little  boxes  of  ivory  and  bone. 
Throughout  southern  India  manufactories  of  cotton  silk 
are  generally  established.  In  the  northern  Circars 
the  principal  part  of  the  East  India  Company's  invest- 
ment of  piece-goods  was  formerly  provided.  This 
country,  extending  about  500  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  from  the  River  Kistnah  to  the  borders 
of  Cuttack,  has  from  very  early  times  been  the  seat  of 
an  important  and  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  of  which  the  description  of  calicoes  known  as 
Madras  long  cloths  and  salcmpores  are  the  chief,  and, 
with  Masulipatam  dyed  handkerchiefs,  and  other  kinds 
of  goods  for  the  African  and  West  India  trade,  have, 
until  lately,  been  in  great  demand.  Masulipatam  goods 
have,  however,  for  some  years  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow ;  and  in  all  appearance  the  northern  Circars  will 
at  no  distant  period  of  time  be  deprived  of  the  manu- 
factures of  white  calicoes  also.  A  great  change  has 
indeed  been  brought  about  in  the  manufactures  of  In- 
dia by  the  introduction  of  British  goods,  which,  in 
many  branches,  have  supplanted  those  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  poor  Hindoo,  notwithstanding  the  low  rate  at 
which  he  works,  is  thus  undersold  in  his  own  market 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow ; 
and  this  competition  of  British  goods  nearly  ruined  the 
native  manufacturers  of  India,  deprived  the  workmen 
of  employment,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress ; 
so  that  the  directors  remark  concerning  the  Indian 
trade,  that  "  it  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  commercial 
revolution,  productive  of  much  present  suffering  to 
numerous  classes  in  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  commerce." 

Commerce. — Hindoostan,  from  its  great  extent,  and 
the  diversity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  supplies  the  mate- 
rials of  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  internal  trade  is 
great,  while  its  rare  and  precious  products  are  ex- 
ported to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  world.  An  ex- 
tensive commerce  takes  place  between  Bengal  and  the 
other  maritime  districts,  and  the  western  provinces  of 
Hindoostan,  consisting  in  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  the  corn  districts,  in  exchange  for  salt,  a  great 
staple ;  for  betel-nut,  sugar,  raw  silk,  silk  and  piece 
goods.  From  the  native  States  of  central  India  Mai- 
wah  opium  is  sent  down  to  Bombay  for  exportation  to 
China.  In  Bengal  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
opium  are  conducted  under  a  State  monopoly,  and  the 
produce  is  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  where  it  is  disposed 
of  by  public  sale.  The  holy  city  of  Benares  is  a  great 
mart  of  trade,  in  which  are  exchanged  the  shawls  of 
the  north  for  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  and  for  the 
muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces :  and  it 
has  besides,  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine 
woolen  manufactures  of  its  own,  the  produce  of  which 
is  exchanged  for  other  commodities.  Through  the 
northern  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Lahore  a  great  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  hill  countries  and  the  plains. 
The  inconsiderable  town  of  Hurt! war  or  Hardiwara, 
being  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  is  a 
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great  commercial  emporium,  to  which  multitudes  re- 
sort for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  well  as  from  piety. 
This  great  annual  concourse  takes  place  in  the  spring, 
when  the  produce  of  the  northern  and  western  coun- 
tries is  exchanged  fur  the  manufactures  of  the  lower 
provinces.  The  principal  articles  brought  here  for 
sale  from  Cabul,  Candahar,  Moultan,  and  the  Pmijaub, 
are  horses,  mules,  camels  ;  some  of  these  from  Balk, 
Bokhara,  and  the  countries  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  Mountains  ;  a  particular  species  of  to- 
bacco, antimony,  assafcetida,  dried  fruits,  such  as  apri- 
cots, figs,  prunes,  raisins,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and 
pomegranates  ;  from  Cashmere  and  Amritsir,  shawls, 
dootas,  and  pattoos  ;  spotted  turbans,  looking-glasses, 
toys,  with  various  manufactures  in  brass  and  ivory 
from  Jeypoor  ;  shields  from  Rohilcund,  Lucknow,  and 
Silhet ;  bows  and  arrows  from  Moultan  and  the  Doab ; 
rock-salt  from  Lahore ;  baftas  and  piece-goods  from 
Rahn,  a  large  city  in  the  Punjauh.  The  country  of 
Marwar  also  supplies  many  camels,  and  a  species  of 
flannel  called  loo.  In  exchange  are  brought  from  the 
British  provinces  Kharwa  muslins,  mushroo  or  sarsnet, 
and  woolen  cloths,  the  coarsest  of  which  only  find  a 
market.  In  this  fair,  Dutch  and  Venetian  coins  are 
current ;  and  some  toys  of  European  manufacture 
were  seen  exposed  to  sale  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  north- 
ern merchants  by  whom  it  is  frequented  assemble  at 
Amritsir  in  caravans  about  the  end  of  February,  and 
pursue  their  route  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
territories  of  the  protected  Scikh  powers.  Still  further 
to  the  north  and  west  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and 
Moultan  export  to  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton 
cloths,  hides,  etc.  The  imports  are  swords,  horses, 
fruit,  lead,  and  spices  ;  and  into  all  these  countries 
European  goods  are  imported  from  the  lower  prov- 
inces. The  southern  provinces  export  to  Bengal,  pep- 
per, betel-nut,  sandal-wood,  and  cardamums,  teak 
timber,  etc. ;  while  they  receive  in  return  salt  and 
rice,  cotton  cloths,  and  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture. 

A  very  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Ilindoostan.  Bengal  ex- 
ports to  Madras  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  grains 
of  different  descriptions,  sugar,  saltpetre,  molasses, 
ginger,  long  pepper,  oil,  silk  wrought  and  unwrought, 
muslins,  spirits,  and  provisions.  The  returns  are  salt, 
rod  wood,  fine  long  cloth,  izarees,  and  chintzes.  From 
the  Malabar  coast  the  imports  are  sandal-wood,  coir 
rope,  pepper,  cardamums  ;  and  the  returns  are  gener- 
ally in  the  annual  supplies  which  Bombay  receives 
from  Bengal.  From  Bombay  are  brought  teak  timber, 
elephant's  teeth,  lac,  etc. 

From  the  reputed  wealth  and  precious  produce  of 
India  foreign  nations  were  always  desirous  to  partici- 
pate in  its  trade.  Prior  to  Alexander's  expedition  to 
the  East  it  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  is 
it  certain  that  they  had  ever  seen  its  productions.  But 
we  know  that  these  were  brought  to  Rome,  especial!}' 
silk,  which  so  allured  the  vanity  of  the  Roman  ladies 
that  it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Other  valuable 
commodities  of  India,  such  as  calicoes,  muslins,  aro- 
matic-i.  ivory,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems,  pre- 
cious aromaties,  the  pepper  of  Malabar,  turtle  shell, 
etc.,  and  some  dry  sugar  and  indigo,  were,  also  im- 
ported into  Alexandria,  the  chief  emporium  of  eastern 
commerce,  and  were,  naturally  attracted  to  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  world.  This  trade  was  car- 
ried on  from  Myos  Hormos,  the  chief  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  whence,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  annual  fleets,  sometimes  of  IJi)  vessels,  set 
sail,  and,  under  the  propitious  influence  of  the  south- 
iiionsoon,  boldly  stretched  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  tile  wc-tern  coast  of  Ilindoostan,  which  they 
reached  in  about  -In  days;  and  afterward  extended 
their  voyage  round  <'a]>e<  'omorin  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  The  high 


price  received  for  these  eastern  luxuries  in  Rome  en- 
couraged the  merchants  to  provide  larger  vessels,  and 
a  band  of  archers  to  defend  them  against  the  pirates, 
who  then,  and  until  very  lately  that  they  were  extir- 
pated by  British  ships  of  war,  infested  the  western 
shores  of  India.  The  commodities  of  the  East  being 
landed  at  Myos  Hormos,  were  carried  on  camels  to 
Coptos,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  the  Nile,  whence  they  reached  Alexandria  by 
water  carriage,  and  were  re-shipped  to  the  different 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  produce  of  India 
was  also  brought  to  Europe  by  other  routes — namely, 
by  the  way  of  Palmyra,  then  a  nourishing  city,  and 
thence  to  Rome  and  other  western  countries,  through 
the  ports  of  Syria :  or  across  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
to  the  Oxus,  thence  to  the  Caspian,  and  afterward  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  finally  to  its  ulterior  markets  in 
Europe.  But  though  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe 
for  the  produce  of  India,  there  was  no  demand  in  In- 
dia for  the  produce  of  Europe ;  and  bullion  was  the 
only  article  that  could  be  sent  out  in  exchange.  The 
annual  drain  of  gold  from  Rome  and  its  provinces  for 
Indian  goods  was  estimated  by  Pliny  at  500  sestertia, 
equal  to  about  £400,000.  In  the  convulsions  which 
followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  trade  of 
the  East  was  successively  engrossed  by  the  Persians 
and  Arabians.  The  latter,  in  the  year  636,  built  the 
city  of  Bassora,  which  soon  grew  into  a  great  com- 
mercial mart ;  and  to  this  place,  and  to  Ormus,  long 
celebrated  for  its  vast  riches  and  its  trade,  the  spicerics 
and  merchandise  of  India  were  brought,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  crusaders  from  Syria  and 
Egypt,  Alexandria  again  became  the  chief  entrepot  of 
eastern  produce,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Italy  by  the 
Venetians  and  others,  and  distributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope. But  the  discover}'  of  a  passage  to  India  in  1495 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  changed  the  course  of  this 
trade,  which  now  entirely  left  the  Italians,  and  was 
engrossed  by  the  Portuguese  for  nearly  a  century 
without  any  molestation  from  European  rivals.  At 
length  the  Dutch  and  the  English  became  their  com- 
petitors, and  established  joint-stock  companies,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  eastern  trade.  But  their 
anticipations  of  profit  were  not  realized.  The  great 
distance  of  Europe  from  India,  and  the  want  of  an 
equivalent  for  its  produce,  precluded  any  extensive 
intercourse  ;  the  trade  accordingly  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  being  be- 
sides cramped  by  monopolies,  it  never  attained  its 
natural  growth.  In  1773  the  average  exports  of  Brit- 
ain to  India  amounted  to  about  £489,000  a  year  ;  in 
1793,  on  a  like  average,  to  about  a  million  a  year ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  greater  trade  was  carried  on 
with  India  from  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  com- 
merce of  nations  is  limited  to  the  surplus  produce 
which  they  can  mutually  exchange ;  and,  from  the 
great  distance  between  India  and  Europe,  this  surplus 
produce  was  long  confined  to  those  few  articles  which, 
containing  a  great  value  in  small  bulk,  could  bear  the 
expense  of  a  long  voyage.  The  demand  was  also  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  its  trade  with  India 
consisted  merely  in  the  purchase,  with  bullion,  of  a 
small  quantity  of  precious  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  the  rich.  The  progressive  improvment  of  industry 
in  Europe,  together  with  the  entire  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India  and  China  since  the  year  IH.'M,  has  oc- 
casioned not  only  a  greater  exportation  of  British 
goods,  but  a  change  also  in  the  nature  of  the  trade.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  produce  of  the  labor  as  of  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  India,  which  no  ingenuity  can  supply. 
that  is  in  demand  in  Britain  ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
the.  import  of  Indian  manufactures  has  fallen  off,  that 
of  the  raw  material,  and  many  varieties  of  vegetable 
produce,  has  increased.  Thus  the  importation  of  cot- 
ton piece-goods — namely,  white  calicoes  and  muslins— 
which  amounted  in  1814  to  1,266,608  pieces  had  de- 
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creased  in  1853  to  428,2!)4  pieces;  while  within  the 
same  period  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  had  in- 
creased from  2,850,318  Ibs.  to  181,369,994  Ibs.,  and  the 
exportation  of  cotton  manufactures  in  a  similar  ratio. 
Even  the  incomparable  muslins  of  Dacca  are  in  less 
demand  since  the  introduction  of  British  goods.  Thus, 
in  the  progress  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Eu- 
rope, the  former  country,  notwithstanding  its  boasted 
wealth  and  superior  industry,  has  taken  the  lowest 
place,  exporting  her  rude  produce  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  richer  country.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  Britain  and  America  and  the  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  a  sure  index  to  the 
respective  progress  of  the  two  countries  in  wealth 
and  improvement.  Those  countries  which  can  not 
manufacture  their  own  rude  produce  send  it  to  Britain, 
which  abounds  in  capital,  and  still  more  in  art  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  both  countries  are  benefited,  the  poorer 
country  exchanging  its  surplus  produce  for  a  supply 
of  manufactures  of  which  it  is  in  want,  and  the  richer 
country  the  produce  of  its  overflowing  capital  for  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  which  its  own  soil  does  not 
afford.  This  is  now  the  relative  condition  of  Great 
Britain  and  India.  The  former  having  outstripped  the 
latter  country  in  industry  and  wealth,  sends  out  a  sup- 
ply of  cheaper  goods  than  the  native  workman  can 
furnish ;  and  so  prodigious  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  that  the  raw  material  of  cotton 
is  imported  from  India,  and  being  manufactured  in 


Britain,  is  re-exported  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home,  though  loaded  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  double  voyage  across  half  the  globe ;  and 
thus  it  has  become  an  important  staple  in  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  East.  A  notion  was  long  and 
successfully  propagated  by  the  advocates  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, that  the  Hindoos,  from  their  poverty  and  their 
simple  habits,  would  never  become  extensive  con- 
sumers of  European  goods,  and  that  the  demand  was 
amply  supplied  by  the  exports  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810 
by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  other  eminent  servants  of 
the  Company.  But  such  statements  have  been  com- 
plete^ refuted  by  the  rapidly  increasing  exportation 
of  British  goods  to  India  since  the  complete  opening 
of  the  trade  in  1834..  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  exports  from  Hindoostan 
for  a  period  of  18  years  : 

VALUE  or  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  HINDOOSTAN, 

EXCLUSIVE   OF    BULLION. 


Years.                    "  Exports. 

1835 £3,135,410 

1836 3,S3<  !..-><  14 

1837 3,210,603 

1838 3,505,980 

1839 4,2S9,4S9 

1840 6,014,339 

1841 5,439,564 

1842 5,854,901 

1843 6,347,349 


.  . 

1844 £7,952,179 

1845 6,477,143 

1846 0,420,404 

1847 5,790,223 

1848 5,512,110 

1849 7,578,980 

1850 8,327,992 

1851 9,226,729 

1852 7,235,078 


IMPORTS  OF  HINDOOSTAN. 


TEAKS. 

MERCHANDISE. 

TREASURE. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

Total  mer- 
chandise. 

Bengal. 

Mudra*. 

li.iml.ay. 

Total. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 

1834—35 
1839—40 
1844—45 
1849—50 
1850—51 
1851—52 
1852—53 

£ 
1,999,130 
3,341,591 
5,933,990 
5,283,170 
6,115,201 
7,087,406 
4,993,674 

£ 
503,290 
6S3.307 
1,046,894 
906,004 
897,823 
906,435 
840,531 

£ 
1,758,685 
1,806,337 
3,778,181 
4,110,713 
4,545,761 
4,246,647 
4,236,655 

£ 

2,682,221 
4,289,489 
7,952,179 
7,578,980 
8,827,992 
9,226,729 
7,235,078 

£ 

1,578.884 
1,541,747 
2.801,886 
2,720,907 
3,230,795 
3,013,760 
2,835,783 

£ 

4,261,106 
5,831,236 
10,754,065 
10,299,888 
11,558,788 
12,240,490 
10,070,861 

£ 
646,224 
1,226,786 
1,581,365 
1,214,865 
1,189,484 
2,306,470 
3,893,987 

£ 

153,115 
112,406 
188,561 
121,437 
260,110 
297,398 
576,854 

1,093,683 
606,071 
1,982,545 
2,060,605 
2,362.214 
2,448,190 
2,860,586 

£ 

1,893,023 
1,945,264 
3,752,471 
3,39(5,807 
3,811,808 
5,052,059 
6,831,877 

EXPORTS  OF  HINDOOSTAN. 


YEARS. 

MERCHANDISE. 

TREASURE. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

Total  mer- 
chandise. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 
eonatriw. 

1834—35 
1839—  tO 
1844—45 
1849—50 
I860—  51 
1851—52 
1852—  53 

£ 
4,092,043 
6,800,925 
9.822,197 
10,143,088 
9.997,527 
10,423,970 
10,738,554 

£ 
886,107 
1,228,467 
1,641,462 
1,272,884 
1,566,976 
1,658,808 
2,121,613 

£ 
3,015,263 
2,888,852 
5.12(i,.V.a 
5,891,878 
6,599,645 
7,796,474 
7,604,464 

£ 
8,056,973 
5,969.951 
7,240,619 
7,026,470 
8,104,016 
7,188,883 
8,428,295 

£ 

4,936.447 
4.892,793 
9,349,592 
10,285,828 
10,060,133 
12,740,517 
12,036,338 

£ 
7,993.420 
10,862,745 
16,590,212 
17,312,299 
18,164,149 
19,879,253 
20,464,633 

£ 
66,554 
200,017 
396,543 
854,205 
276,329 
250,588 
476,375 

£ 
106,377 
127,440 
65,053 
72,637 
104,140 
215,768 
86,382 

£ 
21,808 
143,059 
645,243 
544,400 
160,818 
452,732 
542,472 

£ 
194,740 
470,523 
1,106,840 
971,244 
541,289 
919.0S8 
1,055,229 

The  goods  exported,  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Kickards  in  his  valuable  work  on  India,  consist  of  all 
the  staple  manufactures  of  Britain.  "Woolens  and 
cottons,"  he  mentions,  "  of  every  variety  and  value  ; 
manufactured  silks  ;  hardware  of  all  descriptions ; 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  spelta,  in  large  quantities ; 
marine  and  military  stores ;  machinery  for  various 
uses  ;  glass-ware  of  the  metal  specimens,  down  to 
articles  of  the  commonest  use ;  china-ware  or  porce- 
lain, the  same ;  jewelry  of  all  sorts ;  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  ornaments ;  clocks,  watches,  furniture,  car- 
riages, harness,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  stationery, 
books  ;  in  short,  every  article  of  luxury,  comfort,  or 
convenience,  which  British  industry  can  produce." 
According  also  to  all  the  most  correct  observers  of  In- 
dian manners,  the  taste  for  European  fashions,  luxu- 
ries, and  comforts,  is  rapidly  extending  among  the 
Hindoos.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  interesting  journal  of 
a  tour  through  India,  strongly  confirms  this  fact. 
"  The  wealthy  natives,"  he  observes,  "now  all  affect 
to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, and  filled  with  English  furniture  ;  they  drive  the 
best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta. 
Many  of  them  speak  English  fluently,  and  are  toler- 


ably read  in  English  literature ;  and  the  children  of 
one  of  our  friends  I  saw  one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and 
trowsers,  with  round  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings."  At 
Benares  he  found  "  English  hardware,  swords,  shields, 
and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and  Monghyr ;  and  those 
European  luxuries  and  elegancies,  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  popular  in  India,  circulate  from  hence 
through  Bundelcund,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepuul,  and  other 
tracts  which  are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the 
Ganges."  At  Nusseerabad,  in  the  province  of  Berar, 
the  same  traveler  mentions  that  "  English  cotton 
cloths,  both  white  and  printed,  are  to  be  met  with 
commonly  in  wear  among  the  'people  of  the  country, 
and  may,  I  learn  to  my  surprise,  be  bought  best  and 
cheapest,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  hardware,  crockery, 
writing  desks,  etc.,  at  Pallee,  a  large  town  and  cele- 
brated mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
several  days'  journey  west  of  Joudpoor,  where,  till 
very  lately,  no  European  was  ever  known  to  have 
penetrated."  In  short,  it  appears  that  British  and 
other  European  manufactures,  from  their  quality  and 
cheapness,  are  everywhere  in  demand.  They  pene- 
trate into  the  remotest  districts  of  Asia ;  and  now 
that  the  termination  of  the  East  India  Company's 
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monopoly,  which  took  place  in  1834,  has  laid  open 
Mindoostan  to  the  <  apital  and  enterprise  of  Britain, 
experience  proves  that  an  equal  demand  for  them 
may  lie  anticipated  in  that  country.  The  preced- 
ing tallies  eontain  a  view  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  trade  of  India  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  making  annual  remittances  to  Great  Britain  to  de- 
fray the  interest  of  debt,  and  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  home  government. 

Acc'orXT  OF  TUB  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN 
KIMM  INDIA  IN  THRKK  YEARS,  FROM  1851-52  TO  1852-53. 


Articles.  ' 

Quantities. 

Value  in  sterling. 

1851—8. 

1854—  a. 

1851—2. 

1862—  8.  , 

Coffee  Ibs. 

6,324,435 
81,104,223 
624.167 
8,193,236 
5,149 
80*448 
1,918,973 

208,723 
408,804 
7,496 
224,403 
1,487,658 
254,670 
1.506,051 
7,056,718 

4,244,845 
181,360,994 
1,157,985 
6,773,160 
3,375 
52.543 
1,208,945 

428,550 
502,947 
11,211 
171,984 
l,:iM,^03 
339,444 

12,000,999 

£ 

68,429 
1,171,280 

1,444,705 

85,949 
58,041 
16,335 

71,071 
224,830 
118,848 

10,814 
680,537 

190,848 

100.606 
1,111,108 

61,029 
2,525,186 
177.459 
1,136,887 
51,078 
104,043 
10,479 

186,622 

267,855 
179,41  0; 
8,447 
664,454 

258,787 

171,169 
1,070,069' 

Cotton  raw.         .   " 

Grain  cwt 

Ivory  cwt 

Lac  " 

Pepper  Ibs. 

Piece-goods 
Cotton  pieces 
Silk.   .                " 

Shawls  " 
Rum  "aliens 

Silk,  raw.       .        Ibs. 

Saltpetre....     ..cwt. 

Wool  Ibs 

Miscellaneous  

Total  merchandise. 
"     treasure  

7,188,889 
7,051 

8,428,295 
128,919 

Grand  total.  .  . 

7.145.940  S.557.214 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE   QUANTITIES   AND   DECLARED  VALUE  OP 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AllTK'I.KS    EXPORTED   FROM    (iKKAT    UltlT- 

AIX    TO   INDIA   IN   TIIUF.E   YEAES,  PROM   1851-52   TO 
1852—53. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value  in  sterling. 

1851—68. 

1x5-.'  -5:). 

1851—54. 

1862—  53. 

Apparel  

250,931 
118,718 

1,873,949 
4,662,036 
948 
56,934 
146,947 
11,541 
230,105 
216,342 
267,462 
27,329 
55,738 
6,955 
552,366 
31,495 

256,213 
113,601 
1,102,500 
3,578,349 
121 
28J564 
151,870 
23,126 
182,944 
114,031 
140,005 
17.1)92 
8,748 
1,608 
399,362 
88,804 

Books,  stationery,  etc.  . 
Cotton,  twist  and  yarn. 

Fruits  

Malt  liquor.   .  . 

Metals,  manufactured.  . 
"      Copper  cwt. 

44004 

6»8,T22 
58,758 
1,158,983 

24,796 
338,795 

'9,670 
837',946 

"      Spelter  " 
"      Tin.               " 

Salt  

Spirits  gallons 

96,863 

68,526 

49,64b 

3:i,4v2 

Tea 

913 
1,086 

200.4:-!: 
200.658 
764,204 

534 

1.  •-'.-.•_' 

114,794 

144,701 
781,817 

Timber  . 

Wines  gallons 

255,125 

175,10) 

Miscellaneous  

Total  merchandise.  .  . 

9,226,729 
1,041,015 

7,235,078 

•>:•',  111.1147 

"     treasure  

Grand  total  

10,267,744 

9,576,025 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  territories 
which  have  been  annexed,  or  have  been  proposed  to  be 
annexed,  to  the  Indian  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  year  1848  : 


Territories  annexed. 

Date  of  anuexa- 

Reasons. 

Area. 

Population.      Gross  Revenue. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Jeitpore  (Bundelcund)  

1849 

j-      1849 

1850 
j-     1850     -j 

j-     1852     -j 
1852     •) 

I    i  -.->•-'    -; 

j.     1833     -j 

1854 
1854 

1  s.V, 

Failure  of  heirs  

Square  mile". 

165 
4,693 
30 

i    1,670 

2,306 
i  20,000 

I    5,412 

i    2,160 

80.000 
2,582 

16,000 
274,000 
3,420 

61,766 

133,000 
1,000,000 

Not  known. 

5,015 

4,000,000 
200,000 
910 

Rnpeee. 

64,180 

93,000 
7,000 

32,037 

16,480 
Not  known. 

483,653 

1,208 

4,000.000 
618,889 
2.727 

Rupees. 
Not  known. 

Not  known. 
Not  known. 

Not  known 
Not  known 

201,043 

1,017 

Not  known. 
Not  known. 
Not  known 

Sainbulpore  (south-west  front- 

Failure  of  heirs  

Bughat  (Cis-Sutlej  Hill  States) 

Part  of  Sikkim  (north-eastern 
India)  

Failure  of  heirs  
Insult  to  tho  British  Gov- 
ernment in  seizing  the 
person  of  its  represent- 
ative   

Oodeypore  (south-west  frontier 

Failure  of  heirs  

Pogu  

Conquered  from  the  Bur- 
mese   (luring   the    last 

Territory  resumed  from  Meer 
AH  Morad,  one  of  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  

Forgery     of     a    treaty. 
whereby    ho    acquired 
certain  districts  which 
belonged  to  the  British 

County  of  Tularam  Sonapnttcr 
in  northern  Cachar  

Misconduct  and  breach  of 
cimaircmciit,    with   the 
British  Government.  .  . 
Failure  of  heirs  

Nasrpore  Territory  (Ihansi)  .  .  . 

J'lUiHlclcund  .         ... 

Boodawal  (Candeish).  .  . 

Failure  of  heirs.  .  . 

The  cases  in  which  annexation  has  been  proposed 
by  the  government  in  India,  are — Kerowlee  (Kaj- 
jioiitana),  in  ls;V_',  1800  square  miles,  having  a  revenue 
of  511,402  rupees  ;  Adjy  glair  (Br.ndelcund),  in  1855, 
340  square  miles,  45,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue 
of  175,000  rupees  ;  Inchulkurunjie  (Colapore),  in  185G, 
800  square  miles,  •!:!,. M7  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue 
of  15,000  rupees  ;  Tanjore  Fort  and  ground  adjacent  in 
1856.  See  Annals  of  British  Legislation,  by  LEOXK 


Lie vi,  July,  1856;  Enci/.  Brit.,  eighth  edition;  Com. 
Rel.  U.  S.,  1856-7. 

Seventies  of  British  India  1849-1855. — An  abstract 
statement  of  the  revenues  and  charges  of  India,  in- 
cluding the  charges  disbursed  in  England,  for  the 
years  1849-50  to  1854-55  (the  last  year  partly  esti- 
mated), showily  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  each  year 
converted  into  sterling  money,  at  the  established  rate 
of  two  shillings  the  sicca  rupee  : 


Yean. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Allowances 
with  treaties. 

Net 
Revenues. 

Civil,  ju.li- 
anil  m:\rine 

Total 
charges  in 

Charges  dis 
liur-i'il  in 
England. 

Total 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

1849—50 

1850—61 
1851—68 
1859 
1858—54 

1854 

£ 
25,888,150 

•Jt'i,S21.ll  S 
•Jl>  :!".">  1H7 
•-'•I..;.-,  |.i  ,71 

£ 

2,309,207 
2,582,088 

'-'.  1  I7..V,:, 
2,865,608 

2)412,598 

£ 

•j:;/.4.\l.V! 
84,455,485 
28,949,096 

£ 

3.sl7.i;:>7 
4,104.150 
4,248,986 
1,507,466 

£ 

lil.so^.iiim 
16,789,854 

l>,-(-,r,'.!HK 

£ 
20,288,565 
20,168,015 

•Jiu;o7..MI 

£ 

2,750,987 
2,717,186 
2,606,877 
2,697,483 

:0~iKM7 

£ 

22,8S5,201 

L'M.ll::.-^ 

25,998'lS8 
26,785,189 

£ 

415,866 
581,265 
424,867 

£ 
.... 

2,044,ii7 

'.'.5l:;,710 

The  Ilritisli  po--;essions  in  India  are  intermixed  with 
the  dominions  of  various  native  governments,  with 
which  political  relations,  varying  in  nature  and  degree, 
are  maintained.  The  following  table,  exhibits  the  rel- 


ative area  and  population  of  the  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  those  also  of  the  native 
States  of  Ilindoostan,  and  also  giving  the  area  and 
population  of  the  separate  provinces  of  the  presidencies. 
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ABBA  AND  POPULATION  OF  TUB  BRITISH  PRESIDENCIES  AND 
TUE  NATIVE  STATES  OP  INDIA. 

British  Presidencies 

Divisions. 

Ami  in 
M|iiun' 

Illilri. 

Pppajfttlop. 

/ 

Bengal  

Lower  Provinces  

ll'.i/,:;: 
j-  15,888 

1,878 

-.'-•J 

I    4,559 

I  29,900 
15,164 

t  80,539 

76,432 

j-  78,447 

29,16s 
2,53-2 
6,501' 

-  72,052 
•  18,599 

87,262,168 
1,929,587 

176,297 
37,715 

2,311,969 

1,180,935 
321,522 

2,627,456 

4,650,000 
9,153,209 

116,481 

200,000 
Unknown. 

80,271,885 
600,831 

Saugur  and  Nerbudda 
Territories     

British  Mhairwarrah.. 
Umballah,    Loodianah, 
and  Territory  lately 
belonging    to    Seikh 
chiefs    

North-eastern  frontier, 
including  Assam,  etc. 

South-  west  frontier,  in- 
cluding Sumbulpore, 
Chota  Nagpore,  etc.. 
Nagpore  or  Berar  
The  Punjaub  and  Koo 
loo  Territory  

Madras  -J 

Bombay  •< 

The       eastern^ 
settlements 
ofSingapore,  | 
Pi-ince        ot  f 
Wales'  Isl'd.  | 
and  Malacca  J 
Native    States"} 
within      the  t 
Presidency     f 
of  Bengal.  ..  J 
Oo.    Presiden-  | 
cy  of  Madras  ) 
Do.    Presiden-  ) 
cy  of  Bombay  j 
Foreign  Euro-  j 
pean  posses-  V 
sions  ) 

Tenasserim  Provinces. 

The  Sunderbunds,  etc. 
North-western      Prov- 
inces, including  Del- 
hi, Agra,  Benares,etc. 
Butty  Territory,  Dey- 
rah  Dhoon,  Kumaon, 
Gurhwal,  etc  

Total  
Regulation  Provinces.. 
Non-Regulation      Dis- 
tricts   

496,11? 

90,839,050 

116,245 
j-  19,444 

19,847,305 
2,454,392 

Total  

135.692 

22,301,697 

Regulation  Provinces.  . 
Son-Regulation      Dis- 

57,728 
I  62,342 

9,015,584 
2,093,583 

120,065 

11,109,067 

1,575 

1503,554 

I  51,802 
j-  60,575 

I       188 
1,066 

202,540 

38,259,862 

4,752,975 

4,460,870' 
1 
171,217 
318,262 

Oude.  Hyderabad,  Bho- 
pal,  Bhurtpore,  Scin- 
dias,    and     Holkar's 

Cochin.    Mysore,    Tra- 

Guzerat,    Cutch,   Cola- 
pore,  etc  

French    (Pondicherry, 
etc.)  

Portuguese  (Goa)  

ABSTRACT  OP  TIIE  FOREGOING. 

squamae,.     f°*^™- 

British     Pos-J 
sessions  —  j 

Native  States-| 

Foreign    Eu-  j 
ropean  States  j 
Total  of 

Bengal  4J 

6,118       90,889,050 
!5,692       22,801,697 
0,065       11,109,067 
1,575           202,540 
3,554       88,259,862 
1,802         4,752,975 
0,575         4,460,370 
183           171,217 
1,066           813.262 

Madras  If 

Bombay  IS 
Eastn.  Settlements 
Bengal  5X 

Madras  C 

Bombay  ( 

French  

Portuguese  

India...                .    1,870,635     172,410,040 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  committed  by  inces- 
sant wars  and  revolutions,  as  well  as  by  famine  and 

the  earliest  times  been  a  densely-peopled  country.  In 
different  states  of  society,  the  law  of  the  increase  of 
mankind  will  vary  according  to  their  relative  circum- 
stances and  position ;  and  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
principle  will  be  found  to  apply  to  those  classes  who 
are  placed  in  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  scale. 
Among  the  people  who  are  possessed  of  affluence, 
or  the  means  of  commanding  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  the  exercise  of  moral  restraint  is  un- 
necessary ;  among  those  who  are  reduced  to  a  mere 
physical  subsistence,  without  the  possibility,  and 
consequently  without  the  desire,  of  improving  their 
condition,  it  will  be  disregarded ;  and  hence  the  same 


results  will  follow  from  causes  in  their  own  nature  dia- 
metrically opposite.  But  in  India  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  have  for  ages  been  placed  in  a  situation 
which  excludes  all  idea  of  improvement ;  and  religion 
has  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
those  natural  causes  which,  in  other  countries,  have 
served  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  It 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  though  In- 
dia always  has  been,  it  will  not  always  be,  what  it 
now  is ;  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  under  the 
protection  of  a  vigorous  and  impartial  government, 
will  awaken  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  that 
security  to  person  and  property  will  give  a  strong  stim- 
ulus to  industry  ;  that  the  habitual  contact  with  a 
higher  and  more  rational  form  of  civilization  will 
serve  to  mitigate  their  prejudices,  and,  in  time,  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  a  debasing  superstition  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  their  wants  are  multiplied,  their 
efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition  will  be  increased. 

Calcutta  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Canton,  the  greatest 
emporium  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Its  citadel  is  in  latitude  22°  34'  49"  N.,  longitude  88° 
27'  16"  E.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  being 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  denominated  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly 
River,  which  is  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable 
to  any  considerable  distance  by  large  ships.  At  high 
water,  the  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile 
in  breadth  ;  but,  during  the  ebb,  the  side  opposite  to 
Calcutta,  exposes  a  long  range  of  dry  sand-banks. 
Owing  to  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  navigation 
from  the  sea,  it  can  not  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot : 
so  that,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  our  limits,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  in  this  place. 
The  principal  merchants  and  traders  consist  of  British 
and  other  Europeans,  Portuguese,  born  in  India,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  Persians,  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  commonly  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Mohammed- 
ans of  Hindoostan,  and  Hindoos  ;  the  latter  usually 
either  of  the  Brahminical  or  mercantile  castes,  and  na- 
tives of  Bengal.  The  native  Portuguese  and  Arme- 
nian merchants  have  of  late  greatly  declined  in  wealth 
and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian 
merchants  have  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  worth  £250,000  sterling.  The  large 
fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much 
broken  down  of  late  j'ears  by  litigation  in  the  courts, 
and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  coparcenary 
among  brothers.  To  counterbalance  this,  there  has 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  inferior  merchants, 
worth  from  £20,000  to  £50,000  sterling.  There  are 
but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth 
exceeds  £200,000  sterling.  See  CALCUTTA. 

The  sales  of  opium  the  last  five  years  at  Calcutta 
alone  stand  thus : 


•oceeds  renlizeit 

by  sale. 

Rupees. 
35,432,079 
:«,250,889 
37,245,135 


Chests  sold. 

1849—50 35,883 

18  0—51 84,409 

1852        83,561 

1853        39,463 

1854        48,819  36,727,534 

The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  is  about  240  ru- 
pees a  chest,  the  rupee  being  worth  46  to  50  cents. 

This  revenue  from  opium  amounts  to  one  seventh  of 
the  total  income  of  the  empire.  Of  the  £4,000,000 
which  it  represents,  £1,000,000  in  round  numbers  is 
produced  by  a  duty  levied  in  Bombay,  and  £3,000,000 
by  the  monthly  sale  of  opium  in  Calcutta.  For  some 
years  past  the  average  production  in  Bengal  has  been 
30,000  chests,  and  the  average  price  of  each  chest  1050 
rupees,  or  300  per  cent,  advance.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  however,  the  government  removed  certain  re- 
strictions on  cultivation.  Any  body  might  grow  it,  to 
any  extent  he  pleased,  though  he  must  still  sell  it  at  a 
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fixed  price,  settled  beforehand,  and  never  altered  to 
the  opium  agent.  The  profit  on  this  price  is  so  great 
that  the  peasants  will  cultivate  it  wherever  it  will 
grow.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  production, 
which  increased  the  sales  to  about  56,000  chests. 


Opium  fell :  the  chests  which  had  brought  1050  ru- 
pees sold  for  630  rupees,  and  the  difference  in  quantity 
no  longer  compensates  for  the  difference  in  price.  The 
taste  of  opium,  like  the  taste  of  tobacco,  never  leaves 
its  votaries. 


ABSTRACT  VIEW  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OP  BKNQAU 


IMPORTS,  1851—82 

EXPORTS,  1851  —52 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  
France  

Rupees. 

5,59,79,282 
9,38,081 

Rupees. 
91,74,544 
4,25  850 

Rupees. 
6,51,53,826 
13,68  881 

Rupees. 

4,78,20,145 
48,07,431 

Rupi-es. 
78,053 

Rupees. 
4,78,98,198 
48  07  431 

Nortli  America  

9,99,658 

2,22,090 

12,21,748 

76,84,224 

76  84*224 

Madras  Coast  

9,24,333 

18.08,553 

27,32,891 

12,52,690 

1,47,924 

14,0o'614 

Ceylon..          

80,681 

1,30  225 

1,60,906 

1,50,240 

57100 

207340 

Maldives  and  Laceadives  

1,36,292 
1T.75,800 

3  47  380 

1,36,292 
21,23,180 

60,632 
29,71  501 

60,632 
29  71  501 

Arabian  and  lYrsian  Gulfs  
Singapore  

7,29,205 
14,69,431 

1.80,722 
16,25,031 

9,09,927 
80,94,462 

12,51,597 
44,04,187 

"540 

12,51.597 
44,04,677 

Pcnang  and  Malacca  

6  12,629 

1,34,631 

7,47,260 

5,44,759 

7148 

!  l>07 

I  China  

16,00,846 

89,12,398 

1,05,13,244 

3,22,17,277 

8,22  17,277 

New  Holland  

12,66,255 

16,452 

12,82,707 

3,16,544 

8,16,544 

Java  and  Sumatra  

87,152 

2,497 

39,649 

68,971 

68,971 

Pegu  

5,34,963 

8,51,063 

8,86,026 

14,43,888 

15,96,174 

30,40,057 

Mauritius  

22,328 

8  61  993 

8,84,316 

15,95,297 

56  870 

16  51  667 

Bourbon  

20,058 

7,33,905 

7,53,963 

6,06,865 

6,06,865 

Cape  and  St.  Helena  

35,675 

85,850 

71,525 

2,68,585 

2,500 

2,71,085 

Hamburg  

1,49  014 

1,49,014 

2,27,950 

2  27,950 

Cadiz  

1,18,996 

1,18,996 

Amsterdam             

1568 

1,568 

Trieste  .. 

S3  063 

S3  063 

Genoa  .... 

85956 

35,956 

4,21,838 

421  888 

Other  places  

96,602 

96,602 

2,66,278 

.... 

2,66,278 

Total,  Company's  rupees 

6,75,14,750 

2,49,03.1  --4 

'.!,'J4.77,'.m 

10,84,63,897 

•  19,45,809 

11,04,09,706 

The  other  principal  ports  are — Bombay,  a  sea-port 
on  the  western  coast  of  British  India,  lat  18°  56'  N., 
long.  72°  57'  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  south-easterly 
extremity  of  a  small  island  of  same  name,  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming, 
with  the  contiguous  islands  of  Colabah,  Salsette, 
Butchers'  and  Curaigah,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
India.  The  entrance  is  nearly  three  miles  wide,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  35  to  40  feet. 

Madras  is  the  second  British  Indian  presidency,  and 
principal  port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  without  port  or  harbor,  lying  close  to  an  open  road- 
stead, and  the  shore  having  a  constant  surf.  A  rapid 
current  runs  along  the  coast,  and  typhoons  are  com- 
mon. Large  ships  anchor  about  two  miles  from 
shore,  in  the  roads,  in  from  40  to  60  feet  of  water,  and 
lighters  are  used  to  load  and  unload  freight. 

Singapore,  a  British  settlement  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Malacca,  lat. 
1°  17'  22"  N.,  long.  103°  51'  45"  E. 

United  States  and  the  Kiatt  fntlies. — The  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  territories  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  regulated  by  the  different 
local  governments  thereof,  under  the  supreme  control 
and  approval  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  coun- 
cil. The  regulations  prescribed  by  these  authorities 
are  not  of  a  permanent  character,  being  liable  to  modi- 
fications and  changes  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  such 
bfcomo  necessary.  To  present,  however,  the  true 
basis  upon  which  this  intercourse  rests,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  briefly  to  the  treaty  stipulations  subsist- 
ing between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  I 
Great  Britain  ;  premising,  that  prior  to  the  convention 
of  London,  signed  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  former  with  the  East  India  posses- 
sinus  was  regulated,  as  was  that  of  other  foreign  na- 
tions, by  a  general  clause  in  the  Company's  charter, 
providing  that  "  vessels  of  countries  in  amity  with 
Great  Britain  may  import  into,  and  export  from,  the 
British  |><>.-ses>i<>iis  in  India,  such  goods  and  commodi- 
ties as  may  be  specified  in  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Kast  India  Company;  provided  that  such  rules  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  any  treaty  now  [then  ]  made, 
or  which  may  be  made  between  Great  Britain  and  any 
foreign  State  in  amity  with  her,  or  with  any  act  of 
Parliament  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  India."  By 
the  convention  above  referred  to,  and  the  subsequent 


convention  of  October,  1818,  continuing  the  former,  it 
was  stipulated : 

1st.  That  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ad- 
mitted and  hospitably  received  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies, 
viz. :  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
freely  trade  between  the  said  settlements  and  the 
United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  importation 
and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and  from  the  said 
territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited ;  and,  2d, 
it  was  provided,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher 
or  other  duty  or  charges  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  European  nation.  And 
they  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on 
the  importotion  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  said 
vessels  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  article 
when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation  ;  and,  3d,  It  was  expressly  agreed,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
article  from  the.  said  settlements  to  any  port  or  place, 
except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

This  convention  is  still  in  force,  and  regulates  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the 
East  India  possessions,  except  as  to  paragraph  3, 
which  has  been  susperseded  by  the  repeal  of  the  British 
navigation  laws  in  18-19  ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
to  open  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  her  colo- 
nial possessions  abroad,  to  "  goods  of  any  sort,  in  a  ship 
of  any  country,  from  any  part  of  the  world."  By  an 
act  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  entitled  13  Victoria, 
chap,  xxix.,  sees.  3,  4,  5,  6,  the  Governor-General  of 
the  East  India  possessions  was  clothed  with  full  powers 
to  admit,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  advisable  so  to 
do,  to  the  coasting  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  the  ves- 
sels of  all  foreign  nations.  This  privilege  is  now  en- 
joyed liy  every  flag.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
convention  of  1818  is  still  in  full  force,  and  constitutes 
the  only  guaranty  which  the  L'uited  States  possesses 
of  equal  privileges  with  the  most  favored  nation  in 
its  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  East  India  pos- 
sessions. Notwithstanding  the  express  stipulations 
contained  in  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  that  the  Kast 
India  Company  should  prescribe  no  regulations  "  incon- 
sistent with  any  treaty  now  made,  or  which  may  be 
made,  by  Grout  Britain,  with  any  nation  in  amity 
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with  her,"  it  has,  on  more  thaft  one  occasion,  been 
represented  to  the  Department  of  State  that  tin;  otli- 
cers  of  this  Company  do  not  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  commercial  treaties  which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  England."  The  dispatch  from 
which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken  further  says,  that 
"the  speed}'  settlement  of  this  question  is  deemed  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States."  No  case,  however,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Department,  beyond  the  naked  asser- 


tion of  the  quasi  independent  sovereignty  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company,  the  necessity  has  not 
yet  arisen  for  an  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  claim  is  based.  As  the  question  may,  how- 
ever, hereafter  embarrass  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  this  portion  of  her  Britannic 
majesty's  possessions,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
present  the  facts  in  relation  to  it,  which  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Department.  See  Commercial 
delations  U.  8. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Glenn:.:. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30   18-21  

$32,089 
67,979 
10,042 
34,354 
206,450 
24,226 
32,717 
54,199 
69,070 
93,731 

$1,934,190 
1,968,865 
307,738 
927,716 
784,629 
418,042 
1,018,738 
795,682 
477,629 
653,126 

$1,966,279 
2,036.344 
318,380 
962,070 
991,079 
442,268 
1,051,450 
849,881 
546,699 
646,857 

$1,530,799 
3,272,217 
3,265,961 
441,867 
1,756,484 
2,510,606 
569,056 
1,542,736 
1,229,569 
1,373,297 

$1,884,949 
1,930,376 
283,052 
782,386 
665,523 
354,557 
872,183 
650,080 
297.301 
160,641 

'$500 

8,027 
3,347 
R95 
2,020 
4,124 
2,030 
2,430 
8,441 
8,050 
4,029 

1822  

1823      .    ... 

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829 

1830  

Total.... 
Sept.  30,  1831  .  .  . 

$625,457 

$132,442 
189,218 
136,156 
199,602 
364,417 
239,315 
120,591 
320,505 
246,845 
280,404 

$9,185,850 

$675,390 
339,235 
188,843 
206,941 
389,641 
435,461 
82,967 
258,402 
337,597 
351,791 

$9,811,307 

$807,832 
528,453 
324,999 
406,543 
754,058 
724,776 
203,558 
578,907 
584,442 
632,195 

$17,492,592 

$1,544,273 
2,538,938 
1,832,059 
2,293,012 
1,697,893 
2,954.476 
3,041,842 
675,531 
2,135,152 
1.952,461 

$7,881,048 

$436,027 
212,886 
80,910 
147,825 
529,123 
351,925 
13,850 
279,921 
391,725 
315,007 

$500 

$82 
11,000 
2,700 

872 

1,290 
V,597 

29,293 

6,481 
5,916 
6,735 
5,655 
10,889 
10,520 
8,487 
8,834 
10,557 
5,742 

:;:: 

~ 

V,i29 

"760 

642 

»i1 

2,138 

1832 

1833  

1834  

1S35 

1836  

1837  

1838  

1S39     .  . 

1840  

Total.... 
Sept  30.  1841  .  .  . 

$2,279,495 

$532,334 
899,979 
237,576 
338,418 
297,331 
270,600 
237,783 
510,284 
332,962 
502,613 

$3,266,268 

$430,867 
283,825 
140,136 
337,553 
134,067 
99.772 
135,454 
156,715 
76,562 
156,846 

$5,545,763 

$968,201 
688,804 
377,712 
675,966 
431,398 
370,372 
873,237 
666,999 
409,524 
659,459 

$20,665,637 

$1,236,641 
1,530,364 
689,777 
882,792 
1,276,534 
1,361,345 
1,646,457 
2,069,632 
2,036,254 
2,685,016 

$2,758,699 

$378,650 
202,560 
87,839 
274,107 
76,168 
73,920 
100,132 
56,298 
249 
35,400 

$17,541 

$40 
2,951 

'•"BO 

l',479 
2,300 

78,816 

12,647 
9,079 
5,415 
10,479 
10,814 
10,979 
12,294 
15,354 
21,020 
29,389 

1842  

9  mos.      1843  

June  30,  1844  

1845... 

1846  

1847  

1848 

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
June  30,  1851  .  .  . 

$3,659,875 

$512,906 
565,188 
503,856 
567,193 
714,119 
691,998 

$1,951,797 

$175,484 
39,860 
63,542 
69,219 
198,144 
75,631 

$5,611,672 

$688,390 
604,498 
567,398 
636,412 
912,263 
767,629 

$15,414,812 

$3,336,335 
4,225,041 
8,581,726 
5,378,321 
5,457,378 
7,005,911 

$1,235,323 

$80,571 
550 
45,727 
29,721 
65,424 
80,700 

$6,820 

136,970 

49,216 
52,763 
50,461 
48,812 

80,729 
68,255 

4,942 

2,964 
7,730 
6,309 
585 
4,742 
9,482 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855... 

1856  

The  whole  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
from  the  East  Indies  during  the  year  1856  were  22G. 
In  1855, 168.  At  Boston,  133  ;  New  York,  82  ;  Salem, 
7 ;  Philadelphia,  2  ;  Providence,  1 ;  Savannah,  1. 

At  Boston,  in  1856,  133.  In  1855,  100.  From  Cal- 
cutta, 77  ;  Manilla,  22  ;  Cape  Town,  9  ;  Singapore,  4  ; 
Padang,  4 ;  Penang,  2  ;  Batavia,  2 ;  Mauritius  via 
London,  1 ;  Foo  Chow  Fow,  2 ;  Whampoa,  1 ;  Hong 
Kong  via  New  York,  1 ;  Padang  via  New  York,  1 ; 
Singapore  via  Rotterdam,  1 ;  Canton,  1 ;  Canton  via, 
London,  1 ;  Sumatra,  1 ;  Shanghae  via  New  York,  1 ; 
Calcutta  via  London,  1. 

At  New  York,  in  1856,  82  (of  which  50  belonged  to 
Boston  and  ports  east  of  New  York).  In  1855,  59. 
From  Manilla,  15 ;  Shanghae,  14 ;  Singapore,  12  ;  Foo 
Chow  Fow,  9  ;  Calcutta,  9  ;  Hong  Kong,  6  ;  Whampoa, 
5  ;  Penang,  5 ;  Canton,  4  ;  Calcutta  via  London,  1 ; 
Foo  Chow  Fow  via  Havana,  1  ;  Swatow  via  Ha- 
vana, 1. 

At  Salem,  in  1856,  7.  In  1855,  6.  From  Zanzibar, 
5  ;  Penang,  1 ;  Manilla,  1. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  2.  In  1855,  4.  From  Cal- 
cutta, 1 ;  Calcutta  via  London,  1. 

At  Providence,  1  from  Zanzibar. 

At  Savannah,  1  from  Calcutta  via  Liverpool. 

Clearances. — The  whole  number  of  clearances  in  the 
United  States  for  the  East  Indies  were  161.  In  1855, 
172.  At  Boston,  96  ;  New  York,  40  ;  Salem,  8  ;  New 


Orleans,  6;  Providence,  3;  Philadelphia,  2;  Balti- 
more, 2  ;  Mobile,  2  ;  Portland,  1 ;  Newburyport,  1. 

At  Boston,  in  1856,  96.  In  1855,  75.  For  Calcutta, 
28  ;  Batavia,  10  ;  Cape  Town,  14  ;  Manilla,  6  ;  Bom- 
bay, 5  ;  Hong  Kong,  4  ;  Calcutta  via,  Buenos  Ayres; 
5  ;  Madras  and  Calcutta,  3 ;  Akyab,  3 ;  Madras,  3 ; 
Sumatra,  2  ;  Singapore,  4  ;  Calcutta  via  London,  2  , 
Calcutta  via  Liverpool,  1 ;  Zanzibar  via  Providence, 
1 ;  Pedang,  1 ;  Columbo,  1 ;  Whampoa,  1. 

At  New  York,  in  1856,  40  (of  which  24  traded  from 
Boston  and  ports  east  of  New  York).  In  1855,  50. 
For  Hong  Kong,  9  ;  Calcutta,  5  ;  Shanghae,  4  ;  Cape 
Town,  3 ;  Canton,  8  ;  Batavia,  2  ;  Calcutta,  via  Bue  nos 
Ayres,  3 ;  Sumatra,  2  ;  Bombay,  2  ;  Mauritius,  1 ;  Sing- 
apore, 1 ;  Anjier,  1 ;  Akyab,  1 ;  Siam,  1 ;  Padang,  I. 

At  Salem,  in  1856,  9.  In  1855,  8.  For  Zanzibar,  7  ; 
Batavia,  1 ;  Penang,  1. 

At  New  Orleans,  6.  Last  year,  24.  For  Calcutta 
via  Liverpool,  5 ;  Bombay  via  Liverpool,  1. 

At  Providence,  3  for  Zanzibar.     Last  year,  1. 

At  Philadelphia,  2.  Last  year,  4.  For  Calcutta, 
1 ;  Manilla,  1. 

At  Baltimore,  2  for  Cape  Town.     Last  year,  3. 

At  Mobile,  2  for  Calcutta.     Last  year,  0. 

At  Newburyport,  1  for  Calcutta.     Last  year,  0. 

At  Portland,  -1  for  Calcutta  via  Buenos  Ayres. 
Last  year,  1.  See  Annals  Brit.  Leg.,  July,  1856,  p.  25, 
"  Territories  Annexed." 
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The  British  East  India  possessions  embrace  an  al- 
most boundless  extent  (if  territory,  extending  from  the. 
Himalaya  range,  of  mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
ocean,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ilindoostan,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  that  portion  of 
Burmah  lying  between  20°  of  north  latitude  and  the 
Bay  of  Heii^al.  These  vast  possessions  are  supposed 
to  contain  a  population  of  152,000,000  of  souls.  The 
Kast  India  Company's  possessions  comprise  the  several 
presidencies  of,  1st,  the  Bengal  presidency ;  2cl,  the 
Bombay  presidency ;  3d,  the  Madras  presidency  ;  4th, 
the  Agra  presidency  ;  -and  the  several  dependencies  of 
each  of  these  presidencies. 

Bengal. — The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
East  Indies  is  principally  confined  to  the  presidencies  of 
Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  to  a  few  of  their  dependencies. 
The  leading  exports  from  the  East  India  possessions  to 
the  United  States  are  wool,  oil-seeds,  hides,  medicin- 
al drugs,  sandal-woods,  gums,  spices,  horns,  indigo, 
ivory,  coir,  saltpetre.  The  principal  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  East  Indies  are,  tobacco,  naval 
stores,  provisions,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  merchandise, 
copper,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  pine-boards,  and  spars.  Num- 
ber of  American  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Calcutta 
in  1852,  Go ;  tonnage,  34,849.  Number  of  vessels 
cleared  from  Calcutta  in  the  same  year,  101 ;  tonnage, 
59,340.  In  1853,  109  vessels  from  the  United  States 
entered  this  port.  See  CALCUTTA,  BENGAL,  and 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Imports  from  Calcutta,  1851-1853,  $9,676,072  ;  value 
of  exports  during  the  same  period,  $1,490,399 ;  appar- 
ent balance  against  the  United  States,  $8,185,673. 
This  heavy  balance  apparent!}'  against  the  United 
States  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  discriminating 
duties  on  all  its  manufactures,  in  favor  of  similar  mer- 
chandise imported  from  the  mother  country.  Ameri- 
can vessels  usually  enter  the  ports  of  Calcutta  and 
Bengal  in  ballast,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  home- 
ward cargo. 

Bombay. — Exports  from  Bombay  the  same  as  from 
Calcutta.  The  same  description  of  merchandise  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The  following  market 
prices  at  Bombay  will  show  that  the  articles  specified 
might  enter  advantageously  into  American  exports, 
not  only  to  that  port,  but  to  the  other  ports  in  the 
Mast  Indies:  Copper  sheathing  sells  at  55  rupees,  or 
.•?••_' 7  I',")  per  cwt. ;  duty,  10  per  cent ;  annual  imports, 
4oo  tons.  Copper  bolts  sell  at  50  rupees,  or  $25  per  cwt., 
duty,  10  per  cent. ;  annual  imports,  700  tons.  Pitch, 
4  rupees  =  $1  50  per  barrel ;  annual  imports,  1000 
barrels;  duty  10  per  cent.  Tar,  4  rupees  =  $2  per 
barrel ;  annual  imports,  020  barrels ;  duty,  10  per  cent. 
Tonnage  duty  in  Bombay,  1-16  rupee,  or  nearly  3 
cents  per  ton.  Light-house  dues  on  ships  from  15- 
20  rupees  =  from  .» 7  .">(>  to  ±10,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  and  time  of  the  year.  The  rupee  is  val- 
ued by  Pope  at  46  cents  :  consular  returns  from  Bom- 
bay value  it  at  50  cents. 

Pilotage  is  regulated  by  the  season,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


\  ,...,.!,  ,,f 

From  Sept,  to  June.         From  June  to  Sept. 

Totu.      Tum. 
100—     800  

800—    400  
400—    500  

Rupees.      Dollars. 

50   =   25  00 
55  =  27  -'5 
60  -  30  00 
65  =  82  25 
70  =  :;:•  mi 
75  =  37  25 
80  =  40  00 
85  =  4-J  -':. 
120  =  60  00 
130  -  <;:>  oo 
140  -  70  00 
150  =  75  00 
100  =  80  00 
170  =  85  00 

[><  'tiara. 

75  -  87  25 
80  -  40  00 
85  =  4-.'  -j:. 
90  =  45  00 
95  =  47  25 
100  =  50  00 
105  =  52  25 
110  =  55  00 
145  =  7'.'  >•:> 
155  -  7T  -j:. 
165  = 

175    r 

•JT  •_'.-. 

-    HIM)  
600—    700  
700—    SOD  
800—    900  
900—1,000  

'    -l.ltM)  

Linn—  1.21m  
'-1.800  

I.::""       l.ltrf)  

1,100—  1,500  

The  al.ove  rates  are  regulated  by  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Company's  possessions,  and  the  pilots  are 
regularly  licensed.     See   articles  BOMBAY  and  EAST 
IMJIA  COMPANY. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  of  the  United 

States  with  the  East  Indies  generalty : 

Exports  to  East  Indies :  1&58,  1854. 

Domestic  manufactures f :.  $567,193 

Foreign  "  a-;.r,i-j  69,219 

Total 667,398  686,412 

Imports  from 3,5-1,726  5,378,321 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports.  8,014,M-_S  4,741,909 

For  Commerce,  etc.,  of  East  India,  see  Ed.  Jtev., 
xlviii.,  312,  336,  Ixxii.,  181,  Ixx.,  157  (MACAULAY), 
xxix.,335;  Ckr.Exam.,  xlviii.  (E.  PEABODY)  ;  H'.x////. 
Rev.,  ii.  326 ;  For.  Qttar.,  xxiii.,  93  ("  British  Usurpa- 
tion"), xxxv.,  382,  xxxvi.,  306. 

Indian  Ocean,  Indicuta  Mare,  a  vast  oceanic 
basin,  separated  from  the  Pacific  on  the  east  by  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago  and  Australia,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bass' 
Strait,  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  Africa  on  the  west, 
and  inclosed  by  the  countries  of  Asia  on  the  north.  It 
communicates  with  the  Chinese  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  Sunda  Strait,  and  the  Strait  of  L'lores.  Prin- 
cipal inlets,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Sea  of  Oman,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Chief  straits,  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique,  and  Palk's  Strait.  The  most 
important  islands  are  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
the  Comoro  Islands,  Seychelles,  and  Socotra,  belong- 
ing to  Africa ;  the  Laccadives,  Maldives,  Ceylon,  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  to  Asia.  Its  principal 
affluents  are,  in  Asia,  the  Saluen,  Irrawadi,  Brahma- 
putra, Ganges,  Godavery,  Kistna,  Nerbudda,  Indus, 
and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  in  Africa,  the  Zambeze.  The 
chief  sea-ports  are,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  India ; 
Malacca,  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago ;  Aden,  Mocha, 
and  Muscat,  in  Arabia ;  Zanzibar,  etc.,  in  Africa. 
Steam-packets  are  established  between  the  principal 
ports.  The  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  prevail  in 
the  north  part  of  the  ocean,  blowing  from  the  south- 
west between  April  and  October,  and  south-east  from 
October  to  April.  Tempests  are  general  at  the  periods 
of  change,  and  between  lat.  5°  and  40°  S.  violent  hur- 
ricanes frequently  occur. 

Indiana,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, is  bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  south  by 
the  River  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky, 
west  by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Wabash  River,  and  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Michigan.  It  lies  between  37°  51'  and  40°  46'  N. 
lat.,  and  85°  49'  and  88°  2'  W.  long.  Extreme  length 
from  north  to  south,  276  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  175 
miles.  Area,  33,809  square  miles. 

Indiana  may  be  generally  characterized  as  a  great 
plain,  inclining  toward  the  south-west.  A  range  of 
hills  extends  along  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  River,  and  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  lined  by  large  sandy  hills,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  In  some  other  parts  are  to  be  found 
"knobs,"  but  these  are  seldom  of  great  extent  or  ele- 
vation. The  surface  of  the  country  naturally  divides 
itself  into  several  extensive  river  valleys.  The  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  comprising  an  area  of  about  f>~>00  square 
miles,  is  a  limestone  tract,  and  was  originally  covered 
with  forests.  About  one  third  of  it  is  rugged  and 
broken,  so  as  to  be  unlit  for  cultivation.  The  White 
River  Valley,  extending  through  the  centre  of  the 
State,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  contains  about 
iMiiid  square  miles.  This  district  is  almost  uniformly 
level,  and  richly  wooded,  except  in  the  west,  where 
there  are  some  ranges  of  low  rugged  hills,  and  several 
patches  of  prairie,  ground.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest 
kind.  The  Wabash  Valley  is  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  contains  upward  of  12.000  square  miles. 
The  eastern  portion  equals  the  White  River  Valley  in 
fertility,  but  the  other  parts  are  not  so  productive. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State,  watered  by  the  St. 
•loseph  and  the  Kankakee  Rivers,  is  somewhat  more 
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swampj'  than  the  Wabash  Vallej- ;  and  a  large  tract, 
comprising  the  sand-hills  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  cov- 
ered only  with  stunted  pines  and  burr  oaks. 

The  State  is  well  watered  by  numerous  beautiful 
streams  and  rivers,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash,  few  of  them  are  navigable.  The  Wabash 
is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  course  mainly  within 
the  State,  and,  together  with  its  branches,  drains  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  surface.  It  rises  in  the  west  of 
Ohio,  and  flows  first  in  a  north-west  direction,  and 
then  south-west  till  it  meets  the  boundary  of  Illinois, 
which  it  follows  southward  for  more  than  100  miles, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Ohio,  after  a  course  of  upward  of 
500  miles  ;  for  400  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats at  high  water.  The  Ohio  forms  the  entire 
southern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  other  principal 
rivers  of  Indiana  are  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  The 
White  Kiver,  the  most  important  of  these,  is  formed 
by  the  West  and  East  Forks — two  rivers,  respectively 
about  300  and  200  miles  long — which  unite  about  100 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Wabash.  The 
Miami  is  formed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  in  the 
north-east,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.  The  Upper  St. 
Joseph,  with  its  tributaries,  passes  through  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Indiana  resembles  the  other  western  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  in  climate.  They  are  generally  milder 
than  those  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  but  very  subject  to 
sudden  changes.  The  winter  is  very  severe  in  the 
northern  parts,  but  more  genial  in  the  southern.  Ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  wet  prairies  and  swamps, 
the  climate  is  everywhere  healthy.  Dr.  Owen,  speak- 
ing of  the  geological  position  of  Indiana,  remarks,  that 
"it  possesses  all  the  elements  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility." The  richest  soil  is  that  of  the  river  bottoms, 
where  it  is  very  deep  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
most  productive  are  those  inclosed  by  the  river  hills, 
v/hich  run  parallel  to  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  The 
extensive  valley  of  the  Wabash  is  a  tract  of  this  de- 
scription. Behind  the  river  hills,  a  table-land  spreads 
out,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  here,  instead  of  the  bottom-lands,  or 
river  valleys,  there  are  vast  prairies.  The  soil  of 
these  is  not  so  luxuriant,  but  is  such  as  amply  to  repay 
the  expense  of  culture.  Even  the  wet  and  marshy 
parts  of  the  State  admit  of  being  brought  under  culti- 
vation. Indiana  ranks  fourth  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  absolute  amount  of  Indian  corn  raised. 
It  also  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
Irish  potatoes,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  the  other 
productions  common  to  the  western  States. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Indiana  under  cultivation 
in  1850  comprised  93,896  acres,  and  the  extent  of  im- 
proved land  was  5,046,643  acres ;  of  unimproved, 
7,746,879  acres.  The  value  of  the  farms  returned  was 
$135,000,000.  The  orchard  produce  was  estimated  at 
$322,000,  and  market-garden  products,  $71,000. 

The  chief  minerals  of  Indiana  are  coal,  iron,  lime, 
marble,  freestone,  and  some  copper.  Of  these  the  first 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  coal  beds  of  Indiana  cover  7700  square  miles, 
and  are  capable  of  yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to  the 
square  mile.  One  coal  deposit  commences  in  Perry 
county,  and  extends  north-west  into  the  county  of 
Vermilion  upward  of  150  miles. 

The  manufacturing  capital  of  Indiana  in  1850 
amounted  to  $7,941,602.  The  value  of  raw  material, 
etc.,  consumed  in  the  year  had  been  $10,214,337.  The 
products  were  valued  at  $18,922,651.  There  were  on 
June  1, 1850,  4326  industrial  establishments,  producing 
annually  to  the  value  of  $500  and  upward.  Of  these, 
2  were  cotton  factories,  23  woolen  factories,  19  iron 
works,  and  358  tanneries. 

Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  it  has 
a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  produce.  The  facilities  for  inter- 
nal communication  are  great,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
TTT 


The  principal  canals  are  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
between  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  467  miles,  of  which  379  miles  are  in  Indiana ; 
and  the  White  Water  Canal,  68  miles  long,  uniting 
Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  with  Hagerstown.  In 
1853  the  State  had  755  miles  of  railroad  completed, 
and  979  in  course  of  construction.  The  principal  rail- 
roads centre  in  Indianapolis,  and  radiate  from  that  city 
in  all  directions.  See  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  i.,  512,  vii., 
246;  Hankers1  Mat}.,  iii.,  164;  HUNT'S  Mer.  Mag. 
xxi.,  147. 

Indian  Ink.  A  species  of  ink  used  in  Europe  for 
the  lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It  is  principally 
manufactured  in  China,  and  there  used  for  writing. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lewis,  it  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  fine  lampblack  and  animal  glue.  See 
INK. 

India-rubber.  Also  called  caoutchouc,  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  South  America.  Several 
plants  produce  various  kinds  of  elastic  gum  ;  but  that 
in  commerce  is  chiefly  the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  Elas- 
tica,  or  syringe-tree.  Incisions  in  the  bark  of  this 
tree  give  vent  to  a  liquid  which  forms  India-rubber. 
No  substance  is  yet  known  which  is  so  pliable,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  exceeding!}'  elastic  ;  it  oozes  out  un- 
der the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk,  from  incisions  made 
in  the  tree,  and  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  time  of  rain, 
because  it  flows  then  most  abundantly. — M.  Macquer. 

The  most  astonishing  and  useful  discovery  of  the 
19th  century,  after  the  practical  application  of  steam 
and  electricity,  is  the' employment  of  India-rubber  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  first  knowledge  of  it 
is  due  to  La  Condamine,  a  French  philosopher,  who  in 
1730  was  sent  by  his  government  to  Peru  to  measure 
an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  tree  which  produces 
rubber  or  caoutchouc  (as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of 
South  America),  is  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  rises  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with- 
out branches,  and  is  crowned  or  tufted  with  rich  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  a  deep  green,  thick  and  glossy,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length ;  the  bark  is  smooth,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  white  almonds,  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
substance,  the  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
make  a  longitudinal  gash  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  with 
a  narrow  hatchet ;  a  thick,  white  and  oily  liquid  (a 
sort  of  vegetable  milk)  flows  out,  a  wedge  of  wood  is 
inserted  to  keep  the  gash  open,  and  a  small  clay  cup  is 
stuck  to  the  tree  beneath  the  gash.  In  four  or  five 
hours  the  milk  ceases  to  run,  and  each  wound  has 
yielded  from  three  to  five  table-spoonfuls.  The  "  se- 
ringero,"  or  rubber  gatherer,  then  empties  the  con- 
tents of  the  cups  into  an  earthen  vessel  and  commences 
the  operation  of  forming  it  into  shapes  and  smoking  it. 
This  must  be  done  at  once  as  the  milk  soon  coagulates. 
A  fire  is  made  on  the  ground,  of  nuts  of  the  wassou 
palm  tree,  over  which  is  placed,  inverted,  an  earthen 
pot  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  whence  issues  a  jet  of 
pungent  smoke.  Molds  are  made  either  of  clay  or 
wood,  which  are  dipped  into  the  milk,  and  then  passed 
slowly  through  the  hot  smoke.  When  the  required 
thickness  is  obtained,  the  molds  are  cut  or  washed  out. 
Smoking  changes  the  color  of  the  rubber  very  little, 
but  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  it  becomes 
brown,  and  in  time  black.  The  superiority  of  the 
rubber  imported  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  smoke 
of  this  nut,  no  other  smoke  producing  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  gum.  A  belt  of  forest  trees  extends  10  de- 
grees each  side  of  the  equator,  which  yield  India- 
rubber  of  various  kinds ;  so  the  supply  is  literally 
inexhaustible.  The  gum  from  India  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America  is  obtained  by  allowing  the 
sap  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  gath- 
ered with  the  loose  bark  and  dirt  into  ceroons  or  bun- 
dles for  shipment.  For  a  long  time  this  substance  was 
valued  simply  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  to  be  preserved 
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in  collections  of  natural  history,  and  5t8  first  practical 
application  was  as  an  eraser  of  pencil  marks. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EXPORTS  or  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM 
THK  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JuNESOrn, 
1S5C. 


WHITHEU    KXPOBTED. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  Or 
1M>IA-KL'BBKK. 

FOUETON   INDIA- 
BUBBXB. 

India-rubber  shoes. 

Other 
hires  of. 

Monuf. 

Unmanu- 
factured. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  ) 
and  North  Seas.  .  .  j 
Danish  West  Indies.. 
Hamburg  

Fair. 

3,866 
422,600 
48,000 
800 
4,486 
9,705 
187,161 
700 
1,248 

Dollars. 

2,603 
257,589 
80,506 
210 
8,300 
6,440 
82,341 
432 
1,194 

Dollars. 
750 

569 
182,783 
88,187 

Dollars. 

lb',ii8 

Dollars. 
4,448 

Br«men  

Other  German  ports.  . 
Holland  

8,096 
25,163 
163,848 
2,306 
449 
78 
9,911 
7,663 
123 
8 
8529 

8,949 

"iss 

4,127 

10,687 
26,547 

Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Gibraltar  

Malta    . 

Canada  

8,892 
27,213 

288 
157 

3,241 
19,193 
280 
140 

3ther  Br.  N.  Am.  pos. 
iJritish  Honduras  
British  Guiana.  

British  pos.  in  Africa. 

2,842 

France  on  the  Atlantic 
France  on  the  Med... 
Frt-  noli  N.  Ainer.  pos. 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

10,000 
500 
24 

6,462 
844 
•     42 

85,151 
1,052 

79,020 
100 

120 
8,184 
558 
890 
11,619 
444 
22,934 
2,872 
2,158 
189 
11,870 
7,595 
4,179 
5,592 

Porto  Kico  

aw 

204 

Turkey  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
Havti.'.  

7,500 

5,000 

Mexico  

2,102 

1,373 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada  

1,168 
428 
7,045 
1,714 

592 
294 
4,966 
1,083 

Venezuela.. 

Srazil  
Buenos  Ayres  
Chili. 

Peru  

800 

207 

Total  

685,220|  427,936|  665,602 

18,379 

120,802 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OP   INDIA-RUBBER  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOiii, 
1856. 

Whence  Imported. 

Manufac- 
tured. 

tured. 

Danish  West  Indies  

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
4 
2,548 

9,047 
6 
41,800 
37,469 

"761 
1,174 
123 
3,753 
89,494 
461 
5,873 
344 
777 
289 
70,274 
11 
771.  :!•-'•; 
10,045 
47 

Hamburg.  .  . 

38 
922 

remen  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  East  Indies  

England  

82,982 
1,690 

Canada  

Other  British  North  American  pos.  .  . 
British  West  Indies  

British  Honduras  

British  possessions  in  * 
British  East  Indies..  . 

Vfrica  

France  on  the  Atlantic 
Other  ports  in  Africa 

12,164 

Hayti  

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Chili  

Peru  

Total  

W.7W 

1,045,676 

About  the  year  1821,  Charles  Macintosh  of  England, 
having  learned  how  to  dissolve  the  gum  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  commenced  manufacturing  the  goods  which 
now  bear  his  name,  by  spreading  the  gum  so  dissolved 
between  two  layers  of  cloth.  The  rude  overshoes 
made  by  the  natives  in  South  America  from  the  nat- 
ural gum,  were  beginning  to  be  worn,  and  in  1823,  500 
pairs  of  shoes  were  imported  into  Boston.  At  a  later 
date  gum-elastic  became  the  subject  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation  and  many  persons  commenced  experimenting 
with  it.  In  1«32,  the  considerable  manufacture  of  it 
was  commenri-d  in  Massachusetts,  by  John  Haskins 
and  Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  who,  in  connection  with  oth- 


ers, started  the  celebrated  Roxbury  India-rubber  Com- 
pany, which  was  shortly  after  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000.  For  this  Company  Mr.  Chaffee 
invented  the  famous  mammoth  machine  for  spreading 
rubber  without  a  solvent — the  machine  itself  costing 
nearlj-  $30,000.  Similar  machines  are  now  required 
by  all  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods.  The  apparent 
prosperity  of-  this  Company  induced  the  starting  of 
factories  in  Boston,  Chelsea,  Woburn  and  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  New  York  city,  Staten  Island,  and  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  with  capitals  of  from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 
These  Companies  made  their  goods  by  dissolving  the 
rubber  in  camphene  or  other  solvents,  then  mixing 
lampblack  with  it,  and  while  in  the  form  of  paste 
spreading  it  on  cloth  from  which  coats,  etc.,  are  made. 
The  goods  were  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  warm 
room  until  the  solvent  evaporated,  leaving  a  coating 
of  rubber.  See  GUTTA  PEKCHA. 

Indies,  Dutch.     See  JAVA. 

Indigo  (Fr.  Indigo  ;  Ger.  Indigo  ;  Sans.  Nili  ;  Arab. 
Neel ;  Malay,  Tarooni),  the  drug  which  yields  the 
beautiful  blue  dye  known  by  that  name.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  maceration  in  water  of  certain  tropical 
plants  ;  but  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Indigo- 
fera;  that  cultivated  in  India  being  the  Indigofera 
tinctoria;  and  that  in  America  the  Indigofera  anil. 
The  Indian  plant  has  pinnate  leaves  and  a  slender  lig- 
neous stem  ;  and  when  successfully  cultivated,  rises  to 
the  height  of  three,  five,  and  even  six  feet.  Before 
the  American  colonies  were  established,  all  the  indigo 
used  in  Europe  came  from  the  East  Indies  ;  and  until 
the  discover}'  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  conveyed,  like  other  Indian  products, 
partly  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  partly  by  land 
to  Babylon,  or  through  Arabia  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt.  The  real  nature  of  indigo  was  so  little  known 
in  Europe,  that  it  was  classed  among  the  minerals,  as 
appears  by  letters-patent  for  erecting  works  to  obtain 
it  from  mines  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  dated 
December  23,  1705  ;  yet  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  call 
indicum  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  indigo. — BECK- 
MAXN.  The  first  mention  of  indigo  occurs  in  English 
statutes  in  1581.  The  first  brought  to  Europe  was  pro- 
cured from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  was  begun  in  Caro- 
lina, in  1747.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  culture 
of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  have 
been  practiced  in  India  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It 
has  been  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  indicum  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.,  xxxv.,  c.  6),  was  in- 
digo, but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  good  reason. 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  brought  from  India ;  that 
when  diluted  it  produced  an  admirable  mixture'of  blue 
and  purple  color  (in  diluendo  mistiiram  pvtjrtirai  <•"  /•//- 
leique  mirabilem  reddit)  ;  and  he  gives  tests  by  which 
the  genuine  drug  might  be  discriminated  with  suffi- 
cient precision.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  is  egregiously 
mistaken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  drug  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  there  are  man}'  examples  in  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  times,  to  prove  that  the  possession  of 
an  article  brought  from  a  distance  implies  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  nature,  or  of  the  processes  followed 
in  its  manufacture.  Beckmann  (11  1st.  <>f  hin-ntions, 
vol.  iv.,  art.  INDIGO),  and  Dr.  Bancroft  (/'«•//. 
Colors,  vol.  i.,  pp.  241,  252),  have  each  investigated 
this  subject  with  great  learning  and  sagacity  ;  and 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  indicum  of  Pliny  was 
real  indigo,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  drug  pre- 
pared ^'rom  the  i.i(itix  or  woad.  At  all  events,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  indigo  was  imported  into  mod- 
ern Europe,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  previously  to  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  AVhen  first  introduced,  it  was  customary  to 
mix  a  little  of  it  with  woad  to  heighten  and  improve 
the  color  of  the  latter;  but,  by  degrees,  the  quantity 
of  indigo  was  increased ;  and  woad  %v,is,  at  last,  en- 
tirely superseded.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
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remark,  that  indigo  did  not  make  its  way  into  general 
use  without  encountering  much  opposition.  The 
yrowers  of  woad  prevailed  on  several  governments  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  indigo  !  In  Germany,  an  imperial 
edict  was  published  in  1654,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
indigo,  or  "  devil's  dye,"  and  directing  great  care  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  clandestine  importation,  "  be- 
cause," says  the  edict,  "  the  trade  in  woad  is  lessened, 
dyed  articles  injured,  and  money  carried  out  of  the 
country  !"  The  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  went  fur- 
ther, and  compelled  the  dyers  of  that  city  to  take  an 
oath  once  a  year  not  to  use  indigo ;  which  practice  was 
continued  down  to  a  late  period.  In  1598,  upon  an 
urgent  representation  of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  woad  growers,  the  use  of  indigo 
was  prohibited  in  that  province;  and  it  was  not  till 
1737,  that  the  dyers  of  France  were  left  at  liberty  to 
dye  with  such  articles,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  they 
pleased. — BECKMANN,  vol.  iv.,  p.  142.  Let  not  those 
who  may  happen  to  throw  their  eyes  over  this  para- 
graph, smile  at  the  ignorance  of  their  ancesters — Mu- 
tato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narralur.  How  much  oppo- 
sition is  made  in  most  countries  at  this  moment  to  the 
importation  of  many  important  articles,  for  no  better 
reasons  than  were  alleged  in  the  16th  century  against 
the  importation  of  indigo  ! 

Indigo  is  produced  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  prov- 
inces subject  to  the  presidency  of  that  name,  from  the 
20th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tinnevelly,  under  the  Madras  government ;  in 
Java  ;  in  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands ;  and  in  Guatemala,  and  the  Caraccas,  in  Central 
America.  Bengal  is,  however,  the  great  mart  for  in- 


digo ;  and  the  quantity  produced  in  the  other  places  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Raynal  was  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  indigo 
had  been  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards ; 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  Several  species  of 
indigofera  belong  to  the  New  World ;  and  the  Span- 
iards used  it  as  a  substitute  for  ink,  very  soon  after  the 
conquest.  (HUMBOLDT,  Nouvelle  Espagne.}  For  the 
first  20  years  after  the  English  became  masters  of 
Bengal,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  indigo,  now 
of  such  importance,  was  unknown  as  a  branch  of  Brit- 
ish industry  ;  and  the  exports  were  but  trifling.  The 
European  markets  were,  at  this  period,  principal!}' 
supplied  from  America.  In  1783,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  began  to  be  directed  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  though  the  processes  pursued  by  them  be 
nearly  the  same  with  those  followed  by  the  natives, 
their  greater  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital  give  them 
immense  advantages.  In  their  hands,  the  growth  and 
preparation  of  indigo  has  become  the  most  important 
employment,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
which  can  be  freely  earned  on  in  the  country,  the  cul- 
ture and  preparation  of  opium  being  a  monopoly.  The 
indigo  made  by  the  natives  supplies  the  internal  de- 
mand ;  but  a  portion  of  that  which  is  raised  by  them, 
with  all  that  is  raised  by  Europeans,  is  exported.  In 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  the  plant  lasts  only  for 
a  single  season,  being  destroyed  by  the  periodical  in- 
undation ;  but  in  the  dry  central  and  western  prov- 
inces, one  or  two  rattoon  crops  are  obtained ;  and  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  latter  are  enabled  to  furnish 
a  large  supply  of  reed  to  the  former. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  INDIGO  SHIPPED  PROM  CALCUTTA  IN  1880 — 31,  1840 — 41,  1851 — 52. 


Countries. 

1830—  SI. 

1840—41.                                                 1851—52. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.         |           Value. 

Great  Britain  

Fv.  maunds. 
"85,741 
23,151 
5,899 
10,939 
550 
243 

Rupees. 
85,74,100 

23,15,100 
5,89,900 
10,93,900 
55,000 
24,300 

8,300 

Fy.  maunds. 
84,205 
20,2601 
4,S22f 
5,053f 
687 

'  "206} 

7Sf 

Rupees. 
1,65,81,074 
40.86,266 
9,45,3CS 
9,64,414 
1,27,499 

4l',256 
15,775 

Ind.  maunds. 
80,679} 
24,791  1 
3,75H 
5,887i 
207^ 

l',687} 

Rupees. 

1,27,18,127 
89,68,162 
5,97,297 
6,81,194 
22,795 

2,7S',961 

North  America,  

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs  

Sweden  

Elsewhere  

88 

Total  

1,26,556 

1,26,55,600 

1,15,263| 

2,27,11,602 

1,17,004| 

1,82,16,586 

Being  In  pounds  .  . 

"       tons  
Shipped  for  Britain  only.   . 

9,444,241* 

8,601,557i 

9,633,371 

Tons.  cwts.  Ibs. 
4,216    3    65} 

Tons.   cwts.  Ibs. 

8,889  19    69£ 

Tons.  cwts.  Ibs. 
4,300  12    27 

2,856    8    S6J 

2,805    5    38i 

2,965    8    95 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  Indian  capitalists  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  indigo  on  the  European 
method,  and  that  at  present  a  considerable  part  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  is  prepared  by  them.  The  cul- 
ture of  indigo  is  very  precarious,  not  only  in  so  far  as 
respects  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
drug  which  the  same  amount  of  plant  will  afford  even 
in  the  same  season.  Thus  the  produce  or  1825-26  was 
41,000  chests,  while  that  of  1826-7  was  but  25,000 
chests ;  and  in  1842  the  produce  was  only  79,000 
maunds,  while  that  of  the  following  year  was  no  less 
than  172,249  maunds  !  The  price  of  indigo  in  India, 
increased  for  a  while,  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the 
quantity.  In  1813-14,  the  real  value  of  that  exported 
from  Calcutta  was  £1,461,000;  but  in  1827-28,  al- 
though the  quantity  had  increased  but  20  per  cent.,  the 
value  rose  to  £2,920,000,  or  was  about  doubled.  There 
was  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  in  Europe,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  decline ;  and  the  circumstance  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  restraints  that  were  then 
placed  on  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  production 
of  colonial  articles  suited  to  the  European  market,  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  making  remittances  from  In- 
dia, and  an  unnatural  flow  of  capital  to  the  only  great 
article  of  Indian  produce  and  export  that  was  supposed 


capable  of  bearing  its  application.  The  consumption 
of  indigo  has  varied  but  little  in  England  during  the 
last  10  years,  having  been,  at  an  average  of  that  pe- 
riod, about  2,000,000  Ibs.  a  year.  This  stationary  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
drug  and  the  increase  of  population,  is  principally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  decreasing  use  of  blue  cloth,  in  the 
dyeing  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  Its 
consumption  in  France  is  about  as  great  as  in  Britain. 
Besides  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  a  good  deal  of  Bengal  indigo  is  ex- 
ported to  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  it  finds 
its  way  to  southern  Russia.  It  is  singular  that  it  is 
not  used  by  the  Chinese,  with  whom  blue  is  a  favorite 
color.  The  indigo  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
called,  in  commercial  language,  Bengal  and  Oude ;  the 
first  being  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  the  last  that  of  their  northern 
provinces  and  of  Benares.  The  first  is,  in  point  of 
quality,  much  superior  to  the  other.  This  arose  at  one 
time,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  European 
planter  purchasing  the  wet  fecula  from  the  Ryot  or 
native  manufacturer,  and  completing  the  processes  of 
curing  and  drying  the  drug.  This  is  at  present  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued  ;  and  the  Onde  indigo  has, 
in  consequence,  considerably  improved  in  quality.  Its 
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inferiority  is  probably  more  the  result  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, than  of  any  difference  in  the  skill  with  which 
the  manufacture  is  conducted. 


The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  indigo  in  India. 
in  maunds  of  82  Ibs. : 


1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1645. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Average. 

Bonsai  

Maunda. 
42,120 

M»und,i. 
10S,2.3S 

97,046 

M  minds. 

80,684 

MinmiK 

63,277 

JI.-lUllllS. 

72,010 

Mannas. 

83,420 

.MHIUI.K 
82,620 

70,560 

Mounds. 

7-1  HI  Ml 

Mmmds. 

7V  4M1 

Til-hoot  
Benares  
Oude  

L2,filO 

18,980 
5,890 

41,470 

12,878 
9,663 

28,4-32 
16,869 
6,860 

21.816 
16,712 
9,800 

11,413 
18,788 
7,855 

18,880 
11,060 
7,450 

27,412 
10,118 
5,620 

22,800 
9,860 
6,600 

21,950 
12,000 

8,012 

81,000 
11,000 
9,000 

88^68 

13,775 
7,525 

Total.... 

79,000 

172,249 

148,207 

127,862 

101,32s 

110,000 

126,565 

121,270 

125,000 

121,899 

In  addition  to  the  exports  from  India,  indigo  is  ex- 
ported from  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Central  Amer- 
ica, ond  other  places.  In  1845  the  exports  from  Bata- 
vta  amounted  to  1,653,869  Ibs.,  and,  we  believe,  they 
have  varied  but  little  in  the  interval.  In  1850  the  ex- 
ports from  Manilla  were  estimated  at  about  450,000  Ibs. 
According  to  Humboldt,  1,800,000  Ibs.  of  indigo  were 
exported  from  Guatemala  in  1825.  But  if  so,  its  pro- 
duction must  have  fallen  off  greatly  in  the  interval. 
It  does  not  now  probably  exceed  500,000  Ibs.  in  all 
Central  America.  Indigo  is  also  produced  in  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  but  in  small  quantities.  Good 
indigo  is  known  by  its  lightness  or  small  specific  grav- 
ity, indicating  the  absence  of  earthy  impurities ;  by 
the  mass  not  readily  parting  with  its  coloring  matter 
when  tested  by  drawing  a  streak  with  it  over  a  white 
surface ;  but  above  all,  by  the  purity  of  the  color 
itself.  The  first  quality,  estimated  by  this  last  test,  is 
called,  in  commercial  language,  fine  blue ;  then  follow 
ordinary  blue,  fine  purple,  purple  and  violet,  ordinary 
purple  and  violet,  dull  blue,  inferior  purple  and  violet, 
strong  copper,  and  ordinary  copper.  These  distinctions 
refer  to  the  Bengal  indigo  only,  the  Oude  being  dis- 
tinguished only  into  fine  and  ordinary.  The  indigo 
of  Madras,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  Manilla,  is 
about  equal  to  ordinary  Bengal  indigo.  The  indigo 
of  Java  is  superior  to  these. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  prices  of  Bengal  in- 
digo of  medium  quality,  at  the  quarterlv  sales  in  Lon- 
don, from  1847  to  1851,  both  inclusive  : 


*•»!». 


February. 


I  1S61.... 
1850.... 
1849.... 
1848.... 

1847.... 


s.  d. 

5  2 

4  3 

3  9 

4  1 
4  8 


5  2 

4  6 

4  0 

8  7 

4  4 


8.  d. 
4  10 
4  9 
4  0 
8  6 
4  0 


8.  d. 

4  4 

5  6 
4  0 
8  7 

6  8 


market.  A  spurious  article,  however,  much  resembling 
it,  is  abundant,  but  it  does  not  possess  one  half  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  genuine,  and  yet  it  is  sold  at  a 
retail  price  varying  from  6s.  to  14s.  per  pound.  Our 
object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  southern  plant- 
ers to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  kinds  of  indigo,  for  the  infe- 
rior kinds  are  by  far  too  plenty.  About  60  years  ago, 
and  within  that  period,  some  very  fine  qualities  of  in- 
digo used  to  be  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  ;  its  char- 
acter was  much  higher  than  the  finest  Guatemala  or 
the  best  Bengal,  but  it  is  now  unknown  in  the  arts,  to 
the  great  regret  of  calico-printers,  dyers,  and  leather- 
dressers.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  indigo-plant  so 
much  oxygen  is  absorbed,  that  its  manufacture  was 
found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  negroes 
on  the  plantations.  This  was  one  reason  for  giving  up 
its  culture ;  and  another,  and  perhaps  the  strongest, 
was  the  higher  profits  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  It  appears  to  us  now,  however,  that  with  ex- 
ercise of  sufficient  care,  the  health  of  the  negroes  may 
be  maintained  as  well  as  in  the  rice  culture  :  also  that 
the  price  which  could  now  be  obtained  for  it  would  be 
very  remunerative.  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  in 
our  country  who  would  rather  pay  $2  per  pound  for 
the  best  kind  of  indigo — that  quality  which  was  manu- 
factured at  one  time  in  South  Carolina,  or  the  kind 
that  was  sold  for  the  best  Bengal  12  years  ago — than 
that  which  is  now  sold  for  75  cents  per  pound.  We 
think  these  considerations  ought  to  induce  some  of  our 
planters  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  indigo.  See  HUNT'S  Mer.  Mag.,  xiii.,  ~2'27  ; 
Jour.  of  Sci.,  xviii.,  237;  Ency.  Brit. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EXPORTS  OP   INDIGO  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THB  YEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30TH,  1S56. 


For  further  information  as  to  indigo,  see  COLE- 
BROOKE'S  Husbandry  of  Bengal,  p.  154  ;  MILBURN'S 
Orient.  Com. ;  WILKINSON'S  Commerce  of  Bengal ; 
WILSON'S  Review  of  do. ;  evidence  of  Gillian  Maclaine, 
Esq.,  East  India  Committee,  1830-31,  etc.  The  fixed 
capital  required  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  consists 
of  a  few  vats  of  common  masonry  for  steeping  the 
plant,  and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  ;  a  boiling 
and  drying-house ;  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
planter.  These,  for  a  factory  of  10  pair  of  vats,  capa- 
ble of  producing,  at  an  average,  12,500  Ibs.  of  indigo, 
worth  on  the  spot  about  £2500,  will  not  cost  above 
£1500  sterling.  The  buildings  and  machinery  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  equal  value  in  sugar  and  rum, 
would  probably  cost  about  £4000.  This  fact,  there- 
fore, withoufany  reference  to  municipal  regulations, 
affords  a  ready  answer  to  the  question  which  hits  been 
frequently  put,  why  the  planters  in  India  have  seldom 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  preference  to 
that  of  indigo. 

Cultivation  of  American  Indigo. — At  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  for  the  past  two  years,  the  supply  of  the 
first  quality  indigo  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand 
for  it,  and  that  demand  is  constantly  increasing.  Some 
very  excellent  indigo,  well  adapted  for  making  rhyinu1, 
used  to  be  obtained  from  Guatemala,  but  the  kind  most 
esteemed  is  the  first  quality  of  Bengal,  for  which  we 
are  dependent  on  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  About 
12  years  ago  the  best  Bengal  indigo  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained, but  at  present  it  Is  almost  unknown  in  the 


Whither  exported. 


Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

England 

Gibraltar 

Canada 

Other  British  North  Amer.  pos . 

Britisli  West  Indies 

Canary  Islands 

Cuba 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Total 

From  warehouse 

Not  from  warehouse 


881 

28,289 

34,660 

14,071 

f64 

~M 

8 

5,543 

200 
8,505 
1,087 
1,180 

105 

1,617 


$130 
'-'1.544 
21,7til 
1S,"T1 

352 

10 

I.'.HIO 

219 
2,44S 

TS 

Gfil 


92,629 


48,824 

49,205 


80^24 


STATEMENT    SHOWING  THE    IMPORTS  OF   INDIGO    INTO   TIIF. 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINC  JVNK  ::I;TII.  l-v>h. 


Whence  ii 


Holland 

Kngland 

Canada 

Otlu-r  Britisli  North  Amer.  pos.. 

Britisli  Honduras 

I'.ritish  East  Indies 

Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Cciitr.il  lli-piililic 

Now  Qranada 

Vc'ir/.uela 

China. 

Total... 


lVuM.lV 


in 

503,193 
590 
834 

42,629 

407,^99 

1,000 
1,928 
M10 

1  U'v',70 
175 


849 

88,811 

416.122 

12:5.42 1 

462 

1,088 

1.1- 1 

4,857 

116,198 

10 


1,782,290     I  $1,068,743 
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Indorsement. — The  Law  of  Indorsement,  and  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  an  Indorser. — Orrly  a  note  or  bill 
payable  to  a  payee  or  order,  is,  strict!}'  speaking,  sub- 
ject to  indorsement.  Those  who  write  their  names  on 
the  back  of  any  note  or  bill,  are  indorsers  in  one  sense, 
and  are  sometimes  called  so.  The  payee  of  a  negotia- 
ble bill  or  note — whether  he  be  also  maker  or  not — 
may  indorse  it,  and  afterward  any  person,  or  any  num- 
ber of  persons  may  indorse  it.  The  maker  promises  to 
pay  to  the  payee  or  his  order  ;  and  the  indorsement  is 
an  order  to  pay  to  the  indorsee,  and  the  maker's  prom- 
ise is  then  to  him.  But  if  the  original  promise  was  to 
the  payee  or  order,  this  "or  order,"  which  is  a  negoti- 
able element,  passes  over  to  the  indorsee,  and  he  may 
indorse,  and  so  may  his  indorsee,  indefinitely.  Each 
indorser,  by  his  indorsement,  does  two  things ;  first, 
he  orders  the  antecedent  parties  to  pay  to  his  indorsee  ; 
and  next,  he  engages  with  his  indorsee  that  if  they  do 
not  pay,  he  will.  What  effect  an  indorsement  of  a  ne- 
gotiable note  or  bill,  by  one  not  payee,  before  the  in- 
dorsement by  payee,  should  have,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  should  hold,  with  some 
reason  and  authority,  that  where  such  a  name  appears, 
as  it  may  be  made  to  have  the  place  of  a  second  in- 
dorser whenever  the  payee  chooses  to  write  his  name 
over  it,  it  shall  be  held  to  be  so  intended,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence ;  and  then,  of  course,  it  gives  the 
payee  no  claim  against  such  a  part}',  because  a  first 
indorser  can  have  none  against  a  second,  but  the  sec- 
ond may  have  a  claim  against  the  first.  But  evidence 
is  receivable  to  prove  that  the  party  put  his  name  on 
the  note  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  its  security,  by 
becoming  responsible  for  it  to  the  payee.  And  then, 
if  he  indorse  the  note  before  it  was  received  by  the 
payee,  the  consideration  of  the  note  attaches  to  him, 
and  he  may  be  held  either  as  surety  for  consideration 
or  as  a  maker.  If  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  note  af- 
ter it  was  made,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  payee  or 
other  holder,  he  is  bound  only  as  a  guarantor  or  surety, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  note  being  exhausted,  he 
is  bound  only  by  showing  some  new  and  independent 
consideration.  No  one  who  thus  indorses  a  note  not  ne- 
gotiable can  be  treated  or  considered  precisely  as  a 
second  indorser,  whatever  be  the  names  on  the  paper 
before  his  own ;  but  any  indorser  of  such  a  note  or 
bill  may  be  held  to  be  a  new  maker  or  drawer,  or  a 
guarantor  or  suret}',  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
indicate  or  require  ;  but  either  the  original  considera- 
tion or  a  new  one  must  attach  to  him  to  affect  him  with 
a  legal  obligation. 

If  the  words  "  to  order,"  or  "  to  bearer,"  are  omitted 
accidentally  and  by  mistake,  it  seems  they  may  be  af- 
terward inserted  without  injury  to  the  bill  or  note ; 
and  whether  a  bill  or  note  is  negotiable  or  not,  is  held 
to  be  a  question  of  law.  By  the  law-merchant,  bills 
and  notes  which  are  payable  to  order  can  be  effectually 
and  fully  transferred  only  by  indorsement.  This  in- 
dorsement may  be  in  blank  or  in  full.  The  writing  of 
the  name  of  the  payee — either  the  original  payee  or  an 
indorsee — with  nothing  more,  is  an  indorsement  in 
blank,  and  a  blank  indorsement  makes  the  bill  or  note 
transferable  by  the  delivery,  in  like  manner  as  if  it 
had  originally  been  paid  to  bearer.  If  the  indorse- 
ment consists  not  only  of  the  name,  but  of  an  order 
above  the  name,  to  pay  the  note  to  some  specified  per- 
son, then  it  is  an  indorsement  in  full,  and  the  note  can 
be  paid  to  no  one  else  ;  nor  can  the  property  in  it  be 
fully  transferred,  except  by  the  indorsement  of  such 
indorsee  ;  and  he  may  again  indorse  it  in  blank  or  in 
full.  If  the  indorsement  is  paid  to  A  B  only,  or  its 
equivalent  words,  A  B  is  indorsee,  but  can  not  indorse 
it  over. 

Any  holder  for  value  of  a  bill  or  note  indorsed  in 
blank,  whether  he  be  the  first  indorsee  or  one  to  whom 
it  has  come  through  many  hands,  may  write  over  an}r 
name  indorsed  an  order  to  pay  the  contents  to  himself, 
and  this  makes  it  a  special  indorsement,  or  an  indorse- 


ment in  full.  This  is  often  done  for  security,  that  is  to 
guard  against  the  loss  of  the  note  by  accident  or  theft. 
For  the  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  negotiable  paper,  trans- 
ferable by  delivery  (whether  payable  to  bearer  or  in- 
dorsed in  blank),  is,  like  money,  the  property  of  who- 
ever receives  it  in  good  faith.  The  same  rule  has 
been  extended,  in  England,  to  exchequer  bills,  to  pub- 
lic bonds  payable  to  bearer,  and  to  East  India  bonds  ; 
and  we  think  it  would  extend  here  to  our  railroad  and 
other  corporation  bonds ;  and,  perhaps,  to  all  such  in- 
struments as  are  payable  to  bearer,  whether  sealed  or 
not,  and  whatever  they  may  be  called.  If  one  has 
such  an  instrument,  and  it  be  stolen,  and  the  thief 
passes  it  for  consideration  to  a  bond,  fide  holder,  this 
holder  acquires  a  legal  right  to  it,  because  the  property 
and  possession  go  together.  But  if  the  bill  or  note  be 
specially  indorsed,  no  person  can  acquire  any  property 
in  it,  except  by  the  indorsement  of  the  special  indorsee. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  precaution  protects  only 
the  party  who  has  thus  made  himself  a  special  indorsee, 
and  that  the  former  parties  remain  liable  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  indorsement  continued  blank. 

At  one  time  this  acquirement  of  property  in  negoti- 
able paper  was  defeasible  by  want  of  proof  or  care  ; 
that  is,  if  a  holder  lost  his  note,  and  a  thief  or  finder 
passed  it  off  to  a  bond-  fide  holder,  the  property  did  not 
pass,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  show  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  a  want  of  due 
inquiry.  But  this  question  of  negligence  seems  now 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  nothing  less  than  fraud  defeats 
the  title  of  the  purchaser. 

The  written  transfer  of  negotiable  paper  is  called  an 
indorsement,  because  it  is  almost  always  written  on 
the  back  of  the  note ;  but  it  has  its  full  legal  effect  if 
written  on  the  face.  Joint  payees  of  a  bill  or  note,  who 
are  not  partners,  must  all  indorse.  An  indorser  may 
always  prevent  his  own  responsibility  by  writing 
"without  recourse,"  or  other  equivalent  words,  over 
his  indorsement;  and  any  bargain  between  the  in- 
dorser and  indorsee,  written  or  oral,  that  the  indorser 
shall  not  be  sued,  is  available  against  that  indorsee, 
but  not  against  subsequent  indorsees,  without  notice. 
A  bill  or  note  may  be  indorsed  conditionally,  and  an 
acceptor  of  a  bill  so  indorsed,  who  paid  it  before  such 
condition  is  satisfied  or  complied  with,  has  been  held 
to  pay  it  again  after  the  condition  is  performed. 

Every  indorsement  and  acceptance  admits  conclu- 
sively the  signature  of  every  party  who  has  put  his 
name  upon  the  bill  previous^  in  fact,  and  is  also  pre- 
vious in  order.  Thus  an  acceptance  admits  the  sig- 
nature of  the  drawer,  but  not  the  signature  of  one 
who  actually  indorses  before  acceptance,  because  ac- 
ceptance is  in  its  nature  prior  to  indorsement.  If  a 
holder  strike  out  an  indorsement  by  mistake,  he  may 
restore  it ;  if  on  purpose,  the  indorser  is  permanently 
discharged.  If  the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration,  de- 
rives his  title  through  all  the  previous  indorsements, 
all  must  be  there,  and  proved.  But  a  holder  may 
bring  his  action  against  any  prior  indorser,  and  fill  any 
blank  indorsement,  specially  to  himself,  and  sue  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  then  he  invalidates  subsequent  indorse- 
ments. The  reason  is,  that  he  takes  from  them  all 
right  to  indorse ;  thus,  for  example,  if  A  makes  a 
note  to  B,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  indorse  it  in  blank, 
and  G,  the  holder,  writes  over  C's  name,  "  pay  to  G," 
it  is  as  if  C  had  written  this  himself,  and  then  G  only, 
could  indorse,  and,  of  course,  D,  E,  and  F  could  not, 
as  they  were  mere  strangers.  And  a  holder  precludes 
himself  from  taking  advantage  of  the  title  of  any 
party  whose  indorsement  is  thus  voided.  Nor  can 
he  strike  out  the  name  of  any  indorser  prior  to  that 
one  whom  he  makes  defendant ;  for,  by  so  doing,  he 
deprives  the  defendant  of  his  right  to  look  to  the  party 
whose  name  is  stricken  out,  and  this  discharges  the 
defendant. 

One  nviy  make  a  note  or  bill  payable  to  his  own 
order,  and  indorse  it  in  blank ;  and  this  Ls  now  very 
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common  in  our  commercial  cities,  because  the  holder  of 
such  a  bill  or  note  can  transfer  it  by  deliver}',  and  it 
needs  not  his  indorsement  to  make  it  negotiable  fur- 
ther. 

A  transfer  by  delivery,  without  indorsement,  of  a 
bill  or  note  paj'able  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  in  blank, 
does  not  generally  make  the  transferrer  responsible  to 
the  transferree,  for  the  payment  of  the  instrument. 
Nor  has  the  transferree  a  right  to  fall  back,  in  case  of 
non-payment,  upon  the  transferrer,  for  the  original 
consideration  of  the  transfer,  if  the  bill  were  trans- 
ferred in  good  faith,  in  exchange  for  money  or  goods  : 
for  such  transfer  would  be  held  to  be  a  sale  of  the  bill 
or  note,  and  the  purchaser  takes  it  with  all  risks.  But 
it  seems  not  to  be  so  where  such  a  note  is  delivered 
either  in  payment  or  by  way  of  security  for  a  pre- 
viously existing  debt.  Then  if  the  transferrer  has 
lost  nothing  by  the  reception  of  the  note  by  the  trans- 
ferree— because  if  he  had  continued  to  hold  the  note, 
he  would  have  lost  it — there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  transferree  should  lose  it.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  transferrer  may  make  himself  liable, 
without  indorsement,  by  express  contract ;  and  that 
circumstances  might  warrant  and  require  the  implica- 
tion that  the  bill  or  note  so  transferred  remained,  by 
the  agreement  and  understanding  of  both  parties,  at 
the  risk  of  the  transferrer.  And  every  such  transfer- 
rer warrants  that  the  bill  or  note  (or  bank-note)  is  not 
forged  or  fictitious. 

An  indorsement  may  be  made  on  the  paper  before 
the  bill  or  note  is  drawn ;  and  such  indorsement,  says 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  is  a  letter  of  credit  for  an  indefinite 
sum,  and  it  will  not  lie  in  the  indorser's  mouth  to  say 
that  the  indorsements  were  not  regular."  The  same 
rule  applies  to  an  acceptance  on  blank  paper.  So,  an 
indorsement  may  be  made  after  or  before  acceptance. 
If  made  after  a  refusal  of  acceptance,  which  is  known 
to  the  indorsee,  he  takes  only  the  title  of  the  indorsor, 
and  is  subject  to  all  defenses  available  against  him. 
A  bill  or  note  once  paid  at  or  after  maturity  ceases  to 
be  negotiable,  in  reference  to  all  who  could  be  preju- 
diced by  its  transfer.  So,  where  a  bill  drawn  payable 
to  a  third  person,  by  whom  it  is  indorsed,  is  dishonored 
and  taken  up  by  the  drawer,  it  ceases  to  be  a  negoti- 
able instrument ;  for  the  drawer  has  no  title  to  indorse 
it.  But  if  one  draw  a  bill  payable  to  his  own  order, 
and  indorse  it  over,  and,  upon  the  bill  being  dishon- 
ored, take  it  up,  he  may  indorse  it  again,  and  this  last 
indorsee  can  recover  against  the  acceptor.  And  if  a 
bill  or  note  is  paid  before  it  is  due,  it  is  valid  in  the 
hands  of  a  subsequent  bonnfide  indorsee. 

A  portion  of  a  negotiable  bill  or  note  can  not  be 
transferred  so  as  to  give  the  transferree  a  right  of 
action  for  that  portion  in  his  own  name.  But  if  the 
bill  or  note  be  partly  paid,  it  may  be  indorsed  over  for 
the  balance.  If  an  action  be  brought  on  a  bill  or  note, 
no  transfer  during  the  pendency  of  such  action  gives 
to  the  transferree  a  right  of  action,  unless  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  action ;  then  the  transfer  is  valid. 
After  a  holder's  death  his  personal  representative 
should  transfer.  But  it  seems  that  if  a  note  needing 
indorsement  was  indorsed  by  the  holder,  but  not  de- 
livered, the  executor  can  not  complete  the  transfer  by 
delivery.  The  husband  who  acquires  a  right  to  a  bill 
or  note  given  to  the  wife,  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, may  indorse.  One  who  may  claim  payment  of 
a  bill  or  note,  and  of  whom  payment  may  also  be  de- 
manded, or  one  who  is  liable  to  contribute  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  note,  can  not  sue  upon  it.  But  if  only  the 
technical  rule — that  the  same  party  can  not  be  plaint  iff 
and  defendant — prevents  the  action,  in  may  be  avoided 
by  indorsement  over  to  another  before  maturity. — 
PAKSO.N-'  EfomeMt  ••/'  M,  n-mitil,'  f.mr,  ch.  ix.  See 
articles  Bnxs  OF  K.\<  HAVGE  ;  STORY  on  Jiilfn ; 
HINT'S  Commentaries  on  American  Law;  Banker's 
May.,  vols.  v.,  vi.,  vii. ;  En.  lirit.,  article  EXCHAN<.I:  ; 
BAIXET  on  Bitts;  Manual  for  Notaries  Pullic. 


Indus.  This  great  river  of  Asia  has  its  rise  in 
Thibet,  at  the  north  of  the  Kailas  mountain,  regarded 
in  Hindoo  mythology  as  the  mansion  of  the  gods,  in 
about  lat.  32°,  long.  81°  30'.  It  first  takes  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  about  460  miles,  when  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  of  Dras,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  (  ashmere,  and  receiving  several  streams  both  from 
the  east  and  west,  discharges  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  at  its  confluence.  At  Makpon-i-Shagaron,  in 
lat.  35°  48',  long.  74°  30',  the  Indus  emerges  from 
the  mountainous  region,  and  turning  south  (a  course 
which  it  thenceforth  continues  to  the  sea),  takes  its 
way  through  the  country  north  of  Attock.  Close 
above  this  last-mentioned  town,  and  at  the  distance  of 
870  miles  from  its  source,  the  Indus  receives  on  the 
western  side  the  great  river  of  Cabool.  Both  rivers 
have  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  as  the}'  meet  amid 
numerous  rocks,  the  confluence  is  turbulent,  and  at- 
tended with  great  uproar.  The  town  of  Attock  is  sit- 
uate about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about 
17,000  feet  below  the  source  of  the  Indus,  which  falls, 
therefore,  16,000  feet  in  870  miles,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  19  feet  per  mile.  The  length  of  its 
channel  from  Attock  to  the  sea  is  942  miles,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  that  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  falls  little 
more  than  1  foot  per  mile.  For  about  10  miles  below  At- 
tock, the  river,  though  in  general  rolling  between  high 
cliffs  of  slate  rock,  has  a  calm,  deep  and  rapid  current ; 
but  for  100  miles  further  down  to  Kalabagh,  it  becomes 
an  enormous  torrent.  Lieutenant  Wood,  describing 
this  section  of  its  course,  observes,  "  It  here  rushes 
down  a  valley,  varying  from  100  to  400  yards  wide, 
between  precipitous  banks  from  70  to  700  feet  high/' 
From  Kalabagh  southward,  to  Mittunkote,  distant 
about  350  miles,  the  banks,  either  right  or  left,  are  in 
several  places  so  low,  that  the  first  rise  of  the  river 
covers  the  country  round  with  water,  extending,  as 
the  inundation  advances,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  entering  the  plain,  the  water  loses  its  clearness, 
and  becomes  loaded  with  mud.  Two  or  three  miles 
below  Mittunkote,  and  about  490  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
Indus  receives  the  waters  of  the  Punjnud,  the  channel 
which  conveys  the  collected  stream  of  the  Punjaub. 
Above  the  confluence,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  less 
than  that  of  the  other  river,  but  in  consequence  of  .the 
greater  depth  and  velocity,  the  former  has  the  greater 
volume  of  water.  Wood  found  that  the  Indus,  near 
the  confluence,  had  a  breadth  of  608  yards,  a  velocity 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  a  depth  of  12  or  15  feet, 
and  discharged  91,719  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
Punjnud  had  a  breadth  of  1766  yards,  a  velocity  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour,  a  depth  of  12  or  15  feet,  and 
discharged  68,955  cubic  feet  per  second.  Below  the 
junction,  the  Indus  in  its  lowest  state  is  2000  yards 
wide.  Its  aspect  in  this  part  is  well  described  by 
Major  Boileau.  He  says,  "  At  the  place  where  we 
crossed  the  Indus,  almost  immediately  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Punjnud,  its  stream  is  2047  yards,  or 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  at  a  place 
where  its  width  is  unbroken,  either  by  islands  or  sand- 
banks. The  banks  are  very  low.  and  the  water  very 
muddy,  having  just  began  to  rise  from  the  melting 
snow  at  its  sources,  nor  is  the  stream  of  very  great 
depth,  except  in  the  main  channel ;  but  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  it  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  a  very 
prince  of  rivers."  Below  Mittunkote,  the  river  passes 
in  succession  the  towns  of  Sukkur,  Bukkur,  Sehwan, 
Hyderabad,  and  Triecal.  The  last  mentioned  of  these 
towns  is  situate  in  lat.  25°  9',  long.  C8°  21',  and  here 
the  delta  commences ;  all  the  country  below  it,  and 
contained  between  the  l-'ulailee  branch  on  the  east, 
and  the  extreme  western  branch  of  the  river,  being, 
with  little  exception,  alluvial,  and  obviously  deposited 
by  the  stream.  At  about  five  miles  below  Tatta,  and 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  tlio  Indus  divaricates  into  two 
great  branches,  the  Uiig^aur.  which  flows  westward. 
and  the  Sata,  which  maintains  the  previous  course  of. 
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the  Indus  southward,  and  is,  in  strictness,  the  contin- 
uation of  that  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  delta  is 
intersected  by  rivers  and  creeks  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, like  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  it  so  far  differs 
from  the  latter,  that  it  has  no  trees  on  its  surface,  the 
dry  parts  being  covered  with  brushwood,  and  the  re- 
mainder, by  much  the  largest  part,  being  noisome 
swamps  or  muddy  lakes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
influence  of  the  tides  is  not  felt  at  a  greater  distance 
than  60  or  65  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of 
the  different  branches,  the  rush  or  influx  of  the  tide  is 
high  and  dangerous,  running,  as  has  been  estimated, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  though  varying 
greatly  at  different  places.  From  the  sea  up  to  Hy. 
derabad,  the  Indus  is  in  general  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms. 
The  river  begins  to  swell  in  the  middle  of  July,  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  end  of  August.  The  most  eastern  of  the 
estuaries  connected  with  the  Indus  is  the  Koree 
Mouth,  from  which,  proceeding  westward,  the  remain- 
ing creeks  or  estuaries  most  worthy  of  notice,  occur  in 
the  following  order :  The  Seer,  Mull,  Kaha,  Kooke- 
warree,  Kedywarree  (discharging  the  waters  of  the 
Sata),  Hujamree,  Jooa,  Durbar,  Pitteeanee,  Coondee, 
Pitty,  and  Gizree.  The  spring-tide  rises  nine  feet. 
The  length  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  from  the 
sea  to  Attock,  has  been  ascertained  b}'  measurement 
to  be  942  miles,  that  of  the  upper  part  is  about  870 
miles,  making  a  total  length  in  round  numbers  of 
1800  miles.  The  average  declivity  of  the  water-course 
from  the  locality  of  the  source  to  Attock  is,  per  mile, 
19  feet  ;  from  Attock  downward  to  Kalabagh,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  110  miles,  it  is  20  inches  ;  from  this  place 
to  Mittunkote,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  it  is  eight 
inches,  and  thence  to  the  sea  six  inches.  The  Indus 
appears  destined  to  become  an  important  channel  of 
commercial  communication. — E.  T. 

Ingot,  a  mass  of  gold  or  silver  melted  down  and 
cast  in  a  mold,  but  not  coined  or  wrought.  A  large 
portion  of  the  gold  received  from  California  at  New 
York  is  put  into  this  shape  for  more  convenient  ex- 
port. 

Ink  (Du.  Ink,  Inlet ;  Fr.  Encre ;  Ger.  Dinte ;  It. 
Inchiostro  ;  Lat.  Atramentum ;  Rus.  Tschemilo  ;  Sp. 
Tinta ;  Sw.  Blak~).  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for 
writing  or  printing  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
ink.  Common  practice  knows  only  black  and  red. 
Of  black  there  are  three  principal  kinds :  1.  Indian 
ink ;  2.  Printers'  ink ;  and  3.  Writing  ink.  The  In- 
dian ink  is  used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  brush,  and 
for  painting  upon  the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese 
manufacture.  It  is  ascertained,  as  well  from  experi- 
ment as  from  information,  that  the  cakes  of  this  ink 
are  made  of  lampblack  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with 
the  addition  of  perfumes  or  other  substances  not  es- 
sential to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  fine  soot  from  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  received  by  holding  a  plate 
over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  the  shreds  of 
parchment  or  glove-leather  not  dyed,  will  make  an 
ink  equal  to  that  imported.  Good  printers'  ink  is  a 
black  paint,  smooth,  and  uniform  in  its  composition, 
of  a  firm  black  color,  and  possesses  a  singular  apti- 
tude to  adhere  to  paper  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
moisture. 

The  ancient  black  inks  were  composed  of  soot  and 
ivory  black,  and  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  mention  lamp- 
black ;  but  they  had  likewise  various  colors,  as  red, 
gold,  silver,  and  purple.  Red  ink  was  made  by  them 
of  vermilion  and  various  kinds  of  gum.  Indian  ink 
is  brought  from  China,  and  must  have  been  in  use  by 
the  people  of  the  East  from  the  earliest  ages,  most  of 
the  artificial  Chinese  productions  being  of  very  great 
antiquity.  It  is  usually  brought  to  Europe  in  small 
quadrangular  cakes,  and  is  composed  of  a  fine  black 
animal  glue. — BECKMANN. 

Black  Ink. — Nutgalls,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  guin, 


are  the  only  substances  truly  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  ordinary  ink  ;  the  other  things  often  added  merely 
modify  the  shade,  and  considerably  diminish  the  cost 
to  the  manufacturer  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  of 
these  inks  contain  little  gallic  acid,  or  tannin,  and  are 
therefore  of  inferior  quality.  To  make  12  gallons  of 
ink,  we  may  take  12  Ibs.  of  nutgalls,  5  Ibs.  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  5  Ibs.  of  gum  Senegal,  and  12  gallons 
of  water. 

The  bruised  nutgalls  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylindrical 
copper,  of  a  depth  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  boiled, 
during  three  hours,  with  three  fourths  of  the  above 
quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add  fresh  water  to 
replace  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  decoction  is 
to  be  emptied  into  a  tub,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  liquor  being  drawn  off,  the  lees  are  to  be  drained. 
Some  recommend  the  addition  of  a  little  bullock's 
blood  or  white  of  egg,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  tannin. 
But  this  abstraction  tends  to  lessen  the  product,  and 
will  seldom  be  practiced  by  the  manufacturer  intent 
upon  a  large  return  for  his  capital.  The  gum  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the 
mucilage  thus  formed,  being  filtered,  is  added  to  the 
clear  decoction.  The  sulphate  of  iron  must  likewise 
be  separately  dissolved,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
above.  The  color  darkens  by  degrees,  in  consequence 
of  the  peroxydizement  of  the  iron  on  exposing  the  ink 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  But  ink  affords  a  more  dura- 
ble writing  when  used  in  the  pale  state,  because  its 
particles  are  then  finer,  and  penetrate  the  paper  more 
intimately.  When  ink  consists  chiefly  of  tannate  of 
peroxyd  of  iron,  however  black,  it  is  merely  super- 
ficial, and  is  easily  erased  or  effaced.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  liquid  made  by  the  above  prescription 
has  acquired  a  moderately  deep  tint,  it  should  be 
drawn  off  clear  into  bottles,  and  well  corked  up. 
Some  ink-makers  allow  it  to  mold  a  little  in  the  casks 
before  bottling,  and  suppose  that  it  will  thereby  be 
not  so  liable  to  become  moldy  in  the  bottles.  A  few 
bruised  cloves,  or  other  aromatic  perfume,  added  to 
ink,  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of  moldiness, 
which  is  produced  by  the  ova  of  infusoria  animalcules. 
I  prefer  digesting  the  galls  to  boiling  them. 

The  operation  may  be  abridged,  by  peroxydizing  the 
copperas  beforehand,  by  moderate  calcination  in  an, 
open  vessel ;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  ink 
made  with  such  a  sulphate  of  iron,  however  agreeable 
to  the  ignorant,  when  made  to  shine  with  gum  and 
sugar,  under  the  name  of  japan  ink,  is  neither  the 
most  durable  nor  the  most  pleasant  to  write  with. 
From  the  comparatively  high  price  of  gall-nuts,  sumach, 
logwood,  and  even  oak  bark,  are  too  frequently  substi- 
tuted, to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink.  The  ink  made  by  the  prescription  given  above, 
is  much  more  rich  and  powerful  than  many  of  the  inks 
commonly  sold.  To  bring  it  to  their  standard,  a  half 
more  water  may  safely  be  added,  or  even  20  gallons  of 
tolerable  ink  may  be  made  from  that  weight  of  mate- 
rials. Sumach  and  logwood  admit  of  only  about  one 
half  of  the  copperas  that  galls  will  take  to  bring  out 
the  maximum  amount  of  black  dye.  Chaptal  gives  a 
prescription  in  his  Chimie  appliquee  aux  arts,  which, 
like  many  other  things  in  that  book,  are  published 
with  very  little  knowledge  and  discrimination.  He 
uses  logwood  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  addition  to 
the  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  a  pernicious  combina- 
tion, productive  of  a  spurious  fugitive  black,  and  a 
liquor  corrosive  of  pens.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modification 
of  the  vile  dye  of  the  hatters.  Lewis,  who  made  ex- 
act experiments  on  inks,  assigned  the  proportion  of  3 
parts  of  galls  to  1  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  with 
average  galls,  will  answer  very  well ;  but  good  galls 
will  admit  of  more  copperas. 

Gold  Ink  is  made  by  grinding  upon  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  muller,  gold  leaves  along  with  white  honey,  till 
they  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  division.  The 
paste  is  then  collected  upon  the  edge  of  a  knife  or 
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spatula,  put  into  a  large  glass,  and  diffused  through 
water.  The  gold  \>y  gravity  soon  falls  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  honey  dissolves  in  the  water,  which  must  be 
decanted  off.  The  sediment  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed 
till  entirely  freed  from  the  honey.  The  powder,  when 
dried,  is  very  brilliant,  and  when  to  be  used  as  an  ink, 
may  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  gum  water.  After  the 
writing  becomes  dry,  it  should  be  burnished  with  a 
wolfs  tooth. 

Silver  Ink  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Indelible  Ink. — A  very  good  ink,  capable  of  resisting 
chlorine,  oxalic  acid,  and  ablution  with  a  hair  pencil 
or  sponge,  may  be  made  by  mixing  some  of  the  ink 
made  by  the  preceding  prescription,  with  a  little  gen- 
uine China  ink.  It  writes  well.  Many  other  formulas 
have  been  given  for  indelible  iaks,  but  the}'  are  all  in- 
ferior in  simplicity  and  usefulness  to  the  one  now  pre- 
scribed. Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thickened  with 
gum,  and  written  with  upon  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  pre- 
viously imbued  with  a  solution  of  soda,  and  dried,  is 
the  ordinary  permanent  ink  of  the  shops.  Before  the 
cloths  are  washed,  the  writing  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sunbeams,  or  to  bright  daylight,  which  blackens 
and  fixes  the  oxyd  of  silver.  It  is  easily  discharged 
by  chlorin  and  ammonia.  A  good  permanent  ink 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  strong  solution  of  chlorid 
of  platinum  with  a  little  potash  sugar,  and  gum  to 
thicken.  The  writing  made  therewith  should  be  passed 
over  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron  to  fix  it. 

By  decomposing  vanadate  of  ammonia  with  infu- 
sion of  galls,  a  liquid  is  obtained  of  a  perfectly  black 
hue,  which  flows  freely  from  the  pen,  is  rendered  blue 
by  acids,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  resists  the 
action  of  chlorin.  Whenever  the  metal  vanadium 
shall  become  more  abundant,  as  it  probably  may  ere 
long,  we  shall  possess  the  means  of  making  an  ink,  at 
a  moderate  price,  much  superior  to  the  tannate  and 
gallate  of  iron.  To  prepare  the  above  vanadic  salt 
cheaply,  the  cinder  or  hammerschlag  obtained  from 
the  iron  made  at  Ekersholm,  in  Sweden,  or  other  iron 
which  contains  vanadium,  being  reduced  to  a  line  pow- 
der, is  to  be  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  one  third  of  effloresced  soda.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  ignited  in  a  crucible ;  cooled  and  lixiviated, 
whereby  solutions  of  the  vanadates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  obtained,  not  pure,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  so  for 
being  decomposed,  by  means  of  sal  ammoniac,  into  a 
vanadate  of  ammonia.  This  being  rendered  nearly 
neutral  with  any  acid,  constitutes  an  excellent  indeli- 
ble ink. 

Indelible  Ink  may  be  prepared  by  a  dding  lampblack 
and  indigo  to  a  solution  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  in  acetic 
acid.  This  ink  is  of  a  beautiful  black  color,  at  the 
same  time  cheap,  and  can  not  be  removed  by  water, 
chlorin,  or  dilute  acids.  M.  Herberger  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  its  preparation :  Wheat-gluten  is 
carefully  freed  from  the  starch,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
little  weak  acetic  acid  ;  the  liquid  is  now  mixed  with 
so  much  rain  water  that  the  solution  has  about  the 
strength  of  wine  vinegar,  i.  e.,  neutralizes  1-16  of  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  10  grs.  of  the  best  lamp- 
black and  2  grs.  of  indigo  are  mixed  with  4  ozs.  of  the 
solution  of  gluten,  and  a  little  oil  of  cloves  added. 
This  ink  may  be  employed  for  marking  linen,  as  it 
does  not  resist  mechanical  force. 

Ink,  indelible,  of  Dr.  Traill,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  above.  French  indelible  ink  consists  of  Indian 
ink  diffused  through  dilute  muriatic  acid,  for  writing 
with  quills,  and  through  weak  potash  lye  for  writing 
with  steel  pens. 

Red  Ink. — This  ink  may  be  made  }}y  infusing,  for 
three  or  four  days  in  weak  vinegar,  Brazil  wood  chip- 
ped into  small  pieces  ;  the  infusion  may  be  then  boiled 
upon  the  wood  for  an  hour,  strained,  and  thickened 
slightly  with  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  A  little  alum 
improves  the  color.  A  decoction  of  cochineal  with  a 
little  water  of  ammonia,  forms  a  more  beautiful  red 


ink,  but  it  is  fugitive.  An  extemporaneous  red  ink 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  carmine 
in  weak  water  of  ammonia,  and  adding  a  little  mu- 
cilage. 

Green  Ink. — According  to  Klaproth,  a  fine  ink  of 
this  color  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  verdigris  in  eight  parts  of  water,  with  one 
of  cream  of  tartar,  till  the  total  bulk  be  reduced  one 
half.  The  solution  must  be  then  passed  through  a 
cloth,  cooled,  and  bottled  for  use. 

Yellow  Ink  is  made  by  dissolving  3  parts  of  alum  in 
100  of  water,  adding  25  parts  of  Persian  or  Avignon 
berries  bruised,  boiling  the  mixture  for  an  hour, 
straining  the  liquor,  and  dissolving  it  in  4  parts  of 
gum  arabic.  A  solution  of  gamboge  in  water  forms  a 
convenient  yellow  ink. 

By  examining  the  different  dye-stuffs,  and  consider- 
ing the  processes  used  in  dyeing  with  them,  a  variety 
of  colored  inks  may  be  made. 

China  Ink. — Proust  says,  that  lampblack  purified 
by  potash  ley,  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
and  dried,  formed  an  ink  which  was  preferred  by 
artists  to  that  of  China.  M.  Merimee,  in  his  interest- 
ing treatise,  entitled  De  lapeinture  a,  I'huile,  says,  that 
the  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the  fabrication  of  their 
ink,  but  that  they  add  vegetable  juices,  which  render 
it  more  brilliant  and  more  indelible  upon  paper.  When 
the  best  lampblack  is  levigated  with  the  purest  gela- 
tine or  solution  of  glue,  it  forms,  no  doubt,  an  ink  of 
a  good  color,  but  wants  the  shining  fracture,  and  is  not 
so  permanent  on  paper  as  good  China  ink ;  and  it 
stiffens  in  cold  weather  into  a  tremulous  jelly.  Glue 
may  be  deprived  of  the  gelatinizing  property  by  boil- 
ing it  for  a  long  time,  or  subjecting  it  to  a  high  heat  in 
a  Papin's  digester ;  but  as  ammonia  is  apt  to  be  gener- 
ated in  this  way,  M.  Merimee  recommends  starch  gum 
made  by  sulphuric  acid  (British  gum)  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  glue.  He  gives,  however,  the  following 
directions  for  preparing  this  ink  with  glue.  Into  a 
solution  of  glue  he  pours  a  concentrated  solution  of 
gall-nuts,  which  occasions  an  elastic  resinous-looking 
precipitate.  He  washes  this  matter  with  hot  water, 
and  dissolves  it  in  a  spare  solution  of  clarified  glue. 
He  filters  anew,  and  concentrates  it  to  the  proper  de- 
gree for  being  incorporated  with  the  purified  lamp- 
black. The  astringent  principle  in  vegetables  does 
not  precipitate  gelatin  when  its  acid  is  saturated,  as 
is  done  by  boiling  the  nut-galls  with  lime-water  or 
magnesia.  The  first  mode  of  making  the  ink  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  lampblack  is  said  to  be  made  in 
China,  by  collecting  the  smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame. 
A  little  camphor  (about  2  per  cent.)  has  been  detected 
in  the  ink  of  China,  and  is  supposed  to  improve  it. 
Infusion  of  galls  renders  the  ink  permanent  on 
paper. 

Sympathetic  Ink. — The  best  is  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  cobalt. 

Printers'  Ink.     See  URE'S  Diet,  for  full  details. 

Blue  Ink. — Mr.  Stephens's  patent  blue  ink  is  made 
by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  in  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  blue  should  be  washed  in  dilute  nmrhitic 
acid.  M.  Hornung  has  given  the  following  as  the  best 
formula  for  blue  ink :  Mix  4  parts  of  perchlorid  of 
iron,  in  solution,  with  7'50  parts  of  water,  then  add  4 
parts  of  cyanid  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  collect  the  precipitate  formed ;  wash  it  with  sev- 
eral additions  of  water ;  allow  it  to  drain  until  it  weighs 
about  200  parts  ;  add  to  this  1  part  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
promote  the  solution  of  the  cyanid  by  shaking  the 
bottle  containing  the  mixture.  The  addition  of  gum 
and  sugar  is  useless,  and  even  appears  to  exercise  a  ]  prej- 
udicial effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  ink.  It  may  be 
kept  without  any  addition  for  a  long  time. — I  uio's 
Dii'tiunary  of  Mamifdctures.  See  INDIAN  INK. 

Inkle,  a  sort  of  broad  linen  tape,  principally  manu- 
factured at  Manchester  and  some  other  towns  in  Lan- 
cashire. 
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Inlaid  work.  There  are  many  prettj'  and  varied 
kinds  of  inlaid  work  manufactured  from  small  fragments 
of  material.  There  is  the  Marquetrie  or  inlaid  cabinet- 
furniture  of  France,  consisting  in  inlaying  woods  of  a 
great  variety  of  tints,  in  the  form  of  flowers,  ornaments, 
etc.  The  Buhl,  or  Boul-work,  is  also  of  French  inven- 
tion, wherein  metals  are  inlaid  upon  a  ground  of  ebony 
or  tortoise-shell.  The  elaborate  German  cabinets,  made 
of  ebony,  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  various 
woods  and  metals.  There  is  the  Mosaic  inlay,  in  which 
the  pieces  inlaid  are  extremely  small,  and  of  which  ex- 
quisite boxes  are  made  by  the  Hindoos  ;  witness,  too, 
the  marvelous  Spanish  table  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  London  in  3,000,000  of  pieces.  The  Parquetrie,  or 
inlaid  flowering,  which  differs  from  Marquetrie  chiefly 
in  the  bolder  scale  of  the  designs  ;  woods  of  different 
colors  being  cut  to  pattern,  and  inlaid.  There  is  the 
novel  and  beautiful  process  of  inlaying  articles  of  fur- 
niture with  porcelain ;  the  inlaid  portions  are  not 
merely  pannels  and  pilasters,  but  painted  porcelain 
flowers  and  other  ornaments.  The  Pietra  Dura  is  a 
kind  of  art  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Tuscany :  its 
cultivation  in  that  country  has  for  a  long  period  sup- 
plied most  of  the  palaces  of  Europe  with  works  in 
pietra  dura,  which  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of 
decorative  furniture. 

Insolvency  and  Bankruptcy.  The  first  In- 
solvent Act  in  England  was  passed  in  1649,  but  it 
was  of  limited  operation ;  a  number  of  acts  of  more 
extensive  operation  were  passed  at  various  periods, 
and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
benefit  of  the  act  known  as  the  Great  Insolvent  Act 
•was  taken  in  England  by  50,733  insolvents  from  the 
time  of  its  passing,  in  1814,  to  March,  1827,  a  period  of 
13  years.  Since  then,  the  acts  relating  to  insolvency 
have  been  several  times  amended.  Persons  not  trad- 
ers, or,  being  traders,  whose  debts  are  less  than  ,£300, 
may  petition  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  propose 
composition,  and  have  pro  tern,  protection  from  all  pro- 
cess against  their  persons  and  property,  6  Viet.,  1842. 
Act  amended,  8  Viet.,  August,  1844. — HAYDN. 

Bankruptcy. — Blackstone  defines  a  bankrupt — "  A 
trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts 
tending  to  defraud  his  creditors."  But  an  intention 
to  defraud  is  not  now  held  to  be  essential  to  constitute 
a  bankrupt ;  who  may  be  either  simply  an  insolvent, 
or  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  tending  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors. 

INSOLVENCY. — Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy. 
— In  Great  Britain,  insolvency  is  applied  to  every  class 
of  persons,  while  bankruptcy  is  exclusively  applied  to 
traders.  In  foreign  countries,  insolvency  is  the  general 
denomination.  Bankruptcy  is  declared  when  there  is 
any  degree  of  criminality.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  of 
England  is  consolidated  in  the  12  and  13  Viet.,  c.  106. 
In  America,  various  attempts  were  made  for  a  general 
enactment  for  all  the  States,  but  with  no  success.  The 
act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  passed  in  1841,  was  re- 
pealed in  1843.  Special  insolvency  laws  exist,  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  hereafter.  In  Scotland, 
the  bankrupt  law  is  included  in  the  2  and  3  Viet.,  chap. 
41.  The  French  law  of  the  28th  of  May,  1838,  has 
modified  the  Code  of  Commerce  of  1807.  Article  437 
permits  declaration  of  the  insolvency  of  a  trader  after 
his  decease.  The  law  of  Scotland  authorizes  the  seques- 
tration of  estates  of  a  deceased  debtor.  The  same  is 
permitted  in  Portugal.  In  England  a  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy is  instituted,  which  may  adjudge  the  creditor  a 
bankrupt.  In  Scotland  the  same  is  placed  with  the 
Lord  Ordinary.  In  France  the  same  authority  is 
given  to  the  tribunal.  Acts  of  bankruptcy  may  be 
committed  in  England  in  various  ways.  All  acts 
made  previous  to  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  are  valid, 
if  they  are  entered  into  bond  fide  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  party.  In  France,  the  following  acts, 
made  within  10  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the  in- 
solvency, are  void:  1st.  Acts  transferring  property 


gratuitously ;  2d.  Payment  of  debts  not  due,  and  of 
those  due  settled  otherwise  than  with  commercial  ef- 
fects; 3d.  All  mortgages,  antichrese,  or  security,  con- 
sented to  for  anterior  debts  ;  and,  lastly,  all  acts  what- 
ever made  by  the  debtor  with  a  third  party  who  was 
cognizant  of  his  having  stopped  payment.  Articles 
53  to  54  of  the  Prussian  code  contain  also  similar  in- 
structions. The  Spanish  code  fixes  30  days  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese code,  40  days ;  the  Dutch  code,  two  months 
previous  to  the  insolvency  as  the  time  during  which 
the  insolvent  could  not  alienate  his  property  gratui- 
tously, or  endow  his  children,  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
his  real  estate. 

The  Dutch  code  declares  void  the  donations  made 
by  the  insolvent  at  any  time  where  he  knew  his  affairs 
embarrassed,  although  the  donatee  was  bon&fide.  The 
Russian  code  prohibits  the  wife  and  children  of  the  in- 
solvent to  reclaim  the  donations  made  to  them.  By 
Article  1451,  the  property  engaged  by  the  insolvent, 
and  not  yet  sold,  may  be  redeemed,  and  form  portions 
of  the  assets.  As  to  the  administration  of  the  insolv- 
ency in  England,  assignees  are  chosen  by  the  creditors, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Court.  In  Scotland,  cred- 
itors are  to  elect  an  interim  factor  and  a  trustee,  and 
also  three  commissioners.  In  France,  the  agents  cre- 
ated by  the  code  1807  have  been  suppressed,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  more  than  provisionary  assignees, 
who  continue  their  functions  till  the  confirmation  of 
the  settlement,  or  till  the  formation  of  the  contract  of 
union.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  formed 
a  fixed  number  of  assignees,  to  whom  is  confided  the 
management  of  all  bankruptcies. 

In  Spain,  the  tribunal  designates  a  commissioner, 
nominates  a  trustee  for  the  property  of  the  insolvent, 
and  calls  the  creditors,  who  choose  some  assignees, 
who  are  to  be  taken  from  among  the  creditors,  or 
their  attorneys.  In  England,  the  commissioners  of 
bankruptcy  are  judges,  elected  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, one  for  each  district.  All  legislation  provides  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  assignees,  trustees,  or  admin- 
istrators :  these  remunerations  are  fixed  by  Art.  1078, 
Spanish  code,  Portuguese  code,  Russian  code,  etc.,  etc., 
either  upon  a  determined  share,  or  the  receipts  which 
they  have  realized,  or  by  remuneration,  valued  by  the 
tribunal.  The  Spanish  code  prohibts  an  attorney  from 
representing  more  than  one  creditor ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese code  prohibits  a  creditor  from  representing  an- 
other creditor  at  the  meetings. 

In  order  that  an  insolvent  may  obtain  a  settlement, 
there  need  be,  in  France  and  in  Russia,  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  and  three  fourths  of  the  debts.  In  Scot- 
land, a  majority  and  three  fifths  of  the  debts.  In 
Spain,  one  more  than  the  half  of  creditors  and  three 
fifths  of  the  debts.  The  wife  of  the  insolvent  has  no 
deliberative  voice  there  in  the  resolutions  relative  to 
the  settlement.  In  Holland,  in  Portugal,  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Bilboa,  the 
two  thirds  of  ordinary  creditors  and  three  fourths  of 
debts,  or  the  three  fourths  of  the  creditors  and  two 
thirds  of  the  debts  must  be  added  together.  The  Prus- 
sian code,  which  divides  the  creditors  into  six  classes, 
exacts  the  majority  on  sum  and  classes  ;  in  case  of  di- 
vision of  classes,  the  settlement  may  be  adopted  by 
the  one  and  rejected  by  another ;  but  if  the  division 
is  impracticable,  the  declaration  of  division  shall  be 
equivalent  then  to  a  refusal.  With  respect  to  the 
confirmation,  both  in  France  and  in  Spain,  it  can  only 
be  pronounced  eight  days  after  the  settlement  has  been 
obtained.  The  dissenting  creditors,  according  to  the 
Spanish  code,  can  not  form  opposition  to  it,  unless  on 
account  of  defects  in  the  forms  of  calling  the  meet- 
ings, on  account  of  collusion,  or  of  want  of  legitimate 
rights  in  the  parties  voting,  or  of  fraudulent  exaggera- 
tion of  their  debts ;  and  in  Holland,  when  the  assets 
exceed  the  sum  entered  in  the  settlement.  The  Dutch 
code  and  the  French  law  render  the  confirmation 
obligatory  upon  all  the  creditors  both  absent  and 
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present,  and  even  upon  those  who  have  not  been 
called. 

The  rights  of  foreign  creditors  are  generally  regu- 
lated by  treaties,  Prussia,  or  by  the  right  of  reciproc- 
ity, Austria.  By  the  French  code  of  civil  procedure, 
two  months  are  granted  to  creditors  residing  in  En- 
gland to  prove  their  debts.  By  the  Sardinian  code, 
such  delay  is  three  months. — Com.  Law  of  the  World, 
by  LEONE  LEVI.  London,  1856.  2  vols. 

United  States. — There  is  not  any  bankrupt  system 
in  existence  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  subject 
in  1841,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1843.  The  several 
Spates  are  left  free  to  institute  their  own  bankrupt 
system  Insolvent  laws  prevail  throughout  the  Union. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  they  are  conlinecl  to 
the  relief  of  debtors  charged  in  execution.  In  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Illinois,  the  insolvent  laws  extend  to  debtors  in 
prison  on  mesne  or  final  process.  In  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  they  are  still  more 
extensive,  and  reach  the  debtor  whether  in  or  out  of 
prison.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  in  reference  to  summary  attachment 
against  insolvents : 

I.  Alabama. — Original  attachments,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, are  issued  by  judges  of  the  circuit  or  county 
courts,  or  justices  of  the  peace.     An  attachment  may 
issue,  although  the  debt  or  demand  of  the  plaintiff  be 
not  due  ;  and  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  property  attached, 
until  the  debt  or  demand  becomes  due,  when  judgment 
shall  be  rendered  and  execution  issued.     A  non-resi- 
dent plaintiff  may  have  an  attachment  against  the 
property  of  a  non-resident  defendant ;    provided  he 
gives  good  and  sufficient  resident  security  in  the  re- 
quired bond  ;  making  oath  that  the  defendant  has  not 
sufficient   property   within  the   State  of  defendant's 
residence  to  satisfy  the  debt  or  demand. 

II.  Arkansas.  —  An    attachment    may    be    issued 
against    the    property  of  a  non-resident ;    and    also 
against  a  resident  of  the  State  when  the  latter  is  about 
to  renk>ve  out  of  the  State  ;  or  is  about  to  remove  his 
goods  or  effects ;  or  about  to  secrete  himself  so  that 
the  ordinany  process  of  law  can  not  be  served  on  him. 

III.  California. — 1.  Creditors  may  proceed  by  at- 
tachment when  the  defendant  has  absconded,  or  is 
about  to  abscond  from   the   State ;    or  is  concealed 
therein  to  the  injury  of  his  creditors.     2.  When  the 
defendant  has  removed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  any 
of  his  property  out  of  the  State,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.     3.  When  the  defendant  fraudu- 
lently contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation, 
respecting  which  the  suit  is  brought.     4.  When  the 
defendant  is  a  non-resident.     5.  When  he  has  fraudu- 
lently conveyed,  disposed  of,  or  concealed  his  property, 
or  a  part  of  it ;  or  intends  to  convey  the  same  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.     In  California  the  real  estate  shall 
be  bound,  and  the  attachment  shall  be  a  lien  thereon, 
although  the  debt  or  demand  due  the  plaintiff  be  not 
due— in  case  the  defendant  is  about  to  remove  himself 
or  his  property  from  the  State.    The  law  of  attachment 
applies  in  California,  when  the  contract  hns  been  made  in 
that  .S'ta/e,  or  when  made  payable  in  tin  it  Xtnt<-. 

IV.  Connecticut.  — Attachment    may    he,    granted 
against  the  goods  and  chattels  and  land  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  likewise  against  his  person  when  not  ex- 
empted from  imprisonment  on  the  execution  in  the 
suit.     The   plaintiff  to   give  bonds  to  prosecute   his 
claim  to  effort. 

V.  1 1,  fcxunreX-A  writ  of  domestic  attachment  issues 
against  an  inhabitant  of  Delaware  when  the  defendant 
can  not  be  found  ;  or  has  absconded  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors;  and  a  writ  of  foreign  attachment 
when  the  defendant  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State. 


This  attachment  is  dissolved  by  the  defendant's  ap- 
pearing and  putting  in  special  bail  at  any  time  before 
j  udgment. 

VI.  Florida.  — An    attachment    issues    when    the 
amount  is  actually  due,  and  the  defendant  is  actually 
removing  out  of  the  State,  or  absconds  or  conceals 
himself. 

VII.  Georgia.  — A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or 
a  justice  of  the   inferior  court,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace,   may  grant  an  attachment  against  a  debtor 
whether  the  debt  be  matured  or  not,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  removing  without  the  limits  of  the  State,  or 
any  county,  or  conceals  himself.     The  remedy  by  at- 
tachment may  be  resorted  to  by  non-resident  as  well 
as  by  resident  creditors.     The  necessary  affidavit  may 
be  made  before  any  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
State  to  take  affidavits.     Indorsers  of  notes,  obliga- 
tions, and  all  other  instruments  in  writing,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  remedy  as  provided  for  securities.     In  all 
cases  the  attachment  first  served  shall  be  first  satisiied. 
No  lien  shall  be  created  by  the  levying  of  an  attach- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  any  judgment  obtained  by 
any  creditor,  before  judgment  is  obtained  by  the  at- 
taching creditor. 

VIII.  Illinois. — Attachments    are    issued    by  the 
clerks  of  the  circuit  court,  when  affidavit  is  filed  that 
the  defendant  has  departed,  or  is  about  to  depart,  out 
of  the  State,  or  conceals  himself,  so  that  process  can 
not  be  served  upon  him. 

IX.  Indiana. — The  property  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  may  be  attached,  whenever  he  is  secretly  leav- 
ing the  State,  or  shall  have  left  the  State  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  creditors.      The  property  of  a  non- 
resident is  liable  to  attachment  as  in  other  States. 

X.  Iowa. — The  plaintiff  may  cause  any  property  of 
the  defendant,  which  is  not  subject  to  execution,  to  be 
attached  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  progress, 
of  the  proceedings,  whether  the  claim  be  matured  or 
not;   provided  an  affidavit  is  filed  to  the  effect  that 
the  defendant   is  a  foreign  corporation,  or  acting  as 
such,  or  that  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  or  (if  a 
resident)  that  he  is  in  some  manner  about  to  dispose 
of  or  remove  his  property  out  of  the  State. 

XI.  Kentucky. — 1.  The  plaintiff  may  have  an  attach- 
ment against  the  property  of  the  defendant  when  the 
latter  is  a  foreign  corporation,  or  a  non-resident  of  this 
State ;   or,  2,  who  has   been  absent  therefrom  four 
months ;  or,  3,  has  departed  from  the  State  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  or,  4,  has  left  the  county 
of  his  residence  to  avoid  the  service  of  a  summons,  or 
conceals  himself  that  a  summons  can  not  reach  him  ; 
or,  5,  is  about  to  remove  his  property,  or  a  material 
part  thereof,;  out  of  the  State  ;  or,  6,  has  sold  or  con- 
veyed his  property  with  the  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  is  about  so  to  sell  or  conve}'.     Such  at- 
tachment is  binding  upon  the  defendant's  property  in 
the  county  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  order 
to  the  sheriff. 

XII.  Louisiana. — A  creditor  may  obtain  an  attach- 
ment against  the  property  of  his  debtor  upon  affidavit : 
1,  when  the  latter  is  about  leaving  permanently  the 
State  before  obtaining  or  executing  judgment  against 
him ;  2,  when  the  debtor  resides  out  of  the  State ;  3, 
when  he  conceals  himself  to  avoid  being  cited  to  an- 
swer to  a  suit,  and  provided  the  term  of  payment  have 
arrived.     In  the  absence  of  the  creditor,  the  oath  may 
l>e  made  by  his  agent  or  attorney,  to  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

XIII.  Maine. — In  this  State,  an  original  writ  may 
be  framed  either  to  attach  the  goods  or  estate  of  the 
defendant,  or  for  want  thereof  to  take  his  body.     All 
goods  and  chattels  may  bu  attached  by  the  creditor 
and  held  as  security  pending  any  suit  against  the 
debtor.     Such  a  writ  will  authorize  an  attachment  of 
goods  and  estate  of  the  principal  defendant,  in  his 
own  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  trustees.     Real 
estate,  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution,  may  be  attached. 
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XIV.  Maryland. — A  creditor  may  obtain  an  attach- 
ment, whether  he  be  a  citizen  of  Maryland  or  not, 
against  his  debtor,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
and  not  residing  therein.     If  any  citizen  of  the  State, 
being  indebted  to  another  citizen  thereof,  shall  actu- 
ally run  away  or  abscond,  or  secretly  remove  himself 
from  his  place  of  abode,  with  intent  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  his  just  debts,  an  attachment  may  be  obtained 
against  him.     An  attachment  may  be  laid  upon  debts 
due  the  defendant  upon  judgments  or  decrees  rendered 
or  passed  by  any  court  of  this  State,  and  judgment  of 
condemnation  thereof  may  be  had,  as  upon  other  debts 
due  the  defendant. 

XV.  Massachusetts. — Original  writs  may  be  framed, 
either  to  attach  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant, 
or  for  want  thereof  to  take  his  body ;  or,  there  may  be 
an  original  summons,  either  with  or  without  an  order 
fro  attach  the  goods  or  estate.   All  real  estate,  or  goods 
and  chattels  that  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution, 
may  lie  attached  upon  the  original  writ,  in  any  action 
in  which  any  debt  or  damages  are  recoverable,  and 
may  be  held  as  security  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as 
the  plaintiff  may  recover. 

XVI.  Michigan. — The  grounds  of  attachment  in  this 
State  are,  1,  that  the  defendant  has  absconded,  or  is 
about  to  abscond,  or  has  concealed  himself ;  2,  that  he 
lias  assigned,  or  concealed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  his 
property  with  a  view  to  defraud  ;  3,  that  he  fraudu- 
lently contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation, 
about  which  the  suit  i^  brought ;  4,  that  he  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State,  or  has  not  resided  there  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  suit;  5,  that  the 
defendant  is  a  foreign  corporation. 

XVII.  Mississippi. — An  attachment  against  the  es- 
tate,  including  real  estate,    slaves,   goods,  chattels, 
etc.,  of  a  debtor,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  re- 
moved, or  is  about  removing  or  absconding  from  the 
State,  or  privately  conceals  himself.    Attachment  also 
lies  against  the  property  of  non-resident  decedents. 
It  may  be  obtained  before  the  debt  is  due  for  which  it 
issues,  when  the  creditor  has  ground  to  believe  that 
the  debtor  will   remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the 
State,  or  has  removed. 

XVIII.  Missouri. — An  attachment  may  be  issued 
here  when  the  debtor  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State ; 
or,  if  a  resident,  when  he  absconds,  absents,  or  con- 
ceals himself;  or  is  about  to  remove  his  property,  or 
fraudulently  convey  it,  with  a  view  to  hinder  or  delay 
his  creditors ;  or,  2,  where  the  debt  was  contracted  out 
of  the  State,  and  the  debtor  has  secretly  removed  his 
effects  into  this  State  with  intent  to  defraud. 

XIX.  New  Hampshire. — In  this  State  a  writ  of  at- 
tachment may  be  issued  upon  the  institution  of  any 
personal  action ;  and  will  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, shares  of  stock  in  corporations,  pews  in  churches, 
and  the  franchise  of  any  corporation  authorized  to  re- 
ceive tolls,  until  the  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
time  of  rendering  the  judgment. 

XX.  New  Jersey. — An  attachment  may  issue  at  the 
instance  of  a  creditor  (or  in  his  absence,  of  his  agent 
or  attorney),  against  the  property  of  a  debtor  when 
the  latter  is  about  to  abscond  from  the  State,  or  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  State,  or  is  a  foreign  corporation. 

XXI.  New  York. — Any  creditor  to  the  amount  of 
$25  may  compel  the  assignment  of  their  estates  by 
debtors  imprisoned  on  execution  in  civil  causes  for 
more  than  60  years.     If  the  debtor  refuses  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  to  disclose  his  affairs,  he  is  liable  to  be 
committed  to  close  confinement.     If  he  refuses  to  ren- 
der an  account  inventory,  and  make  an  assignment, 
he  will  not  be  entitled  to  his  discharge ;  though  the 
officer  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case  is  authorized  to 
make  the  assignment  for  him.     The  proceedings,  and 
the  effect  of  the  discharge,  when  duly  obtained,  and 
the  duties  of  the  debtor,  and  the  rights  of  the  credit- 
ors, are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proceed- 
ings with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  creditors. 


2.  Every  insolvent  debtor  may  also  petition  the  pro- 
per officers  for  leave  voluntarily  to  assign  his  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  ;  and  the  same  proceed- 
ings and  checks  are  substantially  prescribed  as  in  other 
cases  of  insolvency.      His  discharge,  obtained  in  such 
a  case,  exempts  him  from  imprisonment,  as  to  debts 
due  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  or  previously  con- 
tracted ;  and  as  to  liabilities  incurred  by  making  or 
indorsing  any  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 
But  the  discharge  does  not  affect  or  impair  any  debt, 
demand,  payment,  or  decree  against  the   insolvent ; 
and  they  remain  good  against  his  property  acquired 
after  the  execution  of  the  assignment ;  and  the  lien  of 
judgment  and  decree  is  not  affected  by  the  discharge. 

3.  The  creditor  at   whose   suit  the  debtor  is  im- 
prisoned, may  require  him,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  to  make  the  assignment,  and  his  refusal  will 
forever  bar  him  from  his  discharge  under  this  provision. 

4.  Corporations  being  creditors,  may  petition  by  a 
director,  or  other  officer,  acting  under  the  corporate 
seal ;  and  such  director  or  officer,  may  make  the  requi- 
site  affidavits.     So  one  joint  partner  may  act  as  a 
creditor  for  the  firm ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  non-resident  creditors. 

5.  Debts  purchased  below  the  nominal  amount  enti- 
tle the  creditor  to  act  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  act- 
ually and  bona  fide  paid ;  nor  is  a  creditor  having  a 
security  permitted  to  become  a  petitioner  unless  he 
relinquishes  his  security  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
creditors.     The  assignments  and  discharges  in  these 
insolvent  cases  are  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  they  were   executed.     No  debt  or 
duty  to  the  United  States  is  affected  by  any  such  dis- 
charge, not  even  as  to  the  remedy  by  imprisonment ; 
but  debts  and  duties  to  the  State,  except  taxes,  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  debts  to  individuals. 

6.  The  assignment  of  the  insolvent  passes  all  his 
interest,  legal  and  equitable,  existing  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  assignment  in  any  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal ;  but  no  contingent  interest  passes  unless  it  shall 
become  vested  within  three  years  after  making  the  as- 
signment, and  then  it  passes.     Probabilities  coupled 
with  an  interest  are  assignable  ;  but  not  bare  possibil- 
ities, such  as  the  expectancy  of  an  heir.     The  assign- 
ment does  not  affect  property  held  by  the  debtor  in 
trust ;  nor  does  the  assignment  by  the  insolvent  hus- 
band affect  the  property  settled  to  the  separate  use  of 
the  wife  free  and  clear  of  her  husband. 

7.  The  insolvent  discharges  apply  only  to  debts  ex- 
isting when  the  petition,  inventory,  and  schedule  of 
debts  are  presented,  and  not  so  as  to  cover  debts  con- 
tracted between  that  time  and  the  time  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

8.  The   property   assigned    is  distributed  ratably 
among  all  the  creditors,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  exist- 
ing legal  liens  and  priorities  existing  before  the  as- 
signment ;  and  under  the  New  York  insolvent  laws,  a 
creditor  can  not  become  a  petitioning  creditor  in  re- 
spect to  any  debt  secured  by  a  legal  lien,  unless  he 
previously  relinquishes  that  lien  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  creditors. 

9.  The    attachment-law  of  New  York  is  a  legal 
mode,  by  which,  a  title  to  property  may  be  acquired 
by  operation  of  law.     When  the  debtor,  who  is  an  in- 
habitant of  New  York,  absconds,  or  is  concealed,  a 
creditor  to  whom  he  owes  $100,  or  any  two,  to  whom 
he  owes  $150,  or  any  three,  to  whom  he  owes  $300, 
may,  on  application  to  a  judge  or  commissioner,  and 
on  due  proof  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  departure  or  con- 
cealment, procure  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  be 
attached  ;  and  on  due  public  notice  of  the  proceeding, 
if  the  debtor  does  not  within  three  months  return  and 
satisfy  the  creditor,  or  appear  and  offer  to  contest  the 
fact  of  having  absconded,  or  offer  to  appear  and  con- 
test the  validity  of  the  demand  and  give  the  requisite 
security,  then  trustees  are  to  be  appointed  who  become 
vested  with  the  debtor's  estate ;  and  they  are  to  col- 
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lect  and  sell  it,  and  settle  controversies,  and  make  divi- 
dends among  all  his  creditors,  in  the  mode  prescribed. 

10.  From  the  time  of  the  notice,  all  sales  and  as- 
signments by  the  debtor  are  declared  to  be  void.     If 
the  debtor  resides  out  of  the  State,  and  is  indebted  on 
a  contract  made  within  the  State,  or  to  a  creditor  resi- 
ding within  the  State,  although  upon  a  contract  made 
elsewhere,  his  property  is  liable  to  be  attached  and 
sold  in  like  manner ;  but  the  trustees  are  not  to  be  ap- 
pointed until  nine  months  after  public  notice  of  the 
proceedings. 

11.  Perishable  goods,  other  than  vessels,  when  at- 
tached under  the  Absconding  Debtor  Act,  may  be  im- 
mediately sold  and  converted  into  money ;  and  if  the 
sheriff,  under  the  attachment,  seizes  property  claimed 
by  third  persons,  he  is  to  summon  a  jury  and  to  take 
their  inquisition  as  to  the  title  to  the  property  claimed. 

12.  If  any  American  vessel  belonging  to  the  debtor 
be  attached  under  these  proceedings,  it  may  be  re- 
leased on  the  claimant  of  the  vessel  giving  security 
to  pay  the    amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  vessel 
to  the  trustees,  or  to  the  debtor,  as  the  case  iaa.y  be  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  foreign  vessel  claimed  by  a  third  per- 
son, the  attaching  creditor  must  give  security  to  pros- 
ecute the  attachment,  and  to  pay  the  damages  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  claimant. 

13.  A  creditor,  having  an  unliquidated  demand  rest- 
ing on  contract,  is  a  creditor  within  the  Absconding 
Debtor  Act,  and  competent  to  apply  for  the  attach- 
ment.    Any  creditor  may  proceed  against  an  abscond- 
ing or  concealed  debtor,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State,  or  against  any  non-resident  debtor,  if  the  con- 
tract was  made  in  New  York ;  but  if  the  contract  was 
made  elsewhere,  then  the  creditor  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  State. 

14.  Attachment-laws  against  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  absconding  and  non-resident  debtors  pre- 
vail throughout  the  several  United  States,  but  those 
statute  laws  are  not  uniform  on  this  point. 

XXII.  North  Carolina. — An  attachment  may  issue 
on  the  complaint  of  a  creditor,  his  agent,  attorney  or 
factor,  against  the  property  of  a  debtor  when  he  has 
removed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  privately  from  the 
State,  so  that  the  ordinary  process  of  law  will  not 
reach  him. 

XXIII.  Ohio. — 1.  A  creditor  may  procure,  before  or 
after  the  maturity  of  the  claim,  an  attachment  against 
the  property  of  a  debtor,  where  the  latter  is  a  foreign 
corporation  or  a  non-resident ;  or,  if  a  resident,  when 
he  has  absconded,  or  left  the  count}'  of  his  residence, 
or  conceals  himself;  or  is  about  to  remove  or  convert 
his  property,  with  a  view  to  defraud  his  creditors.     2. 
When  the  debtor  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt,  or 
incurred  the  obligation. 

XXIV.  Pennsylvania. — In  this  State  the  writ  of  do- 
mestic attachment  issues  against  any  debtor,  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State,  if  he  has  absconded  from  his 
usual  place  of  abode  ;  or  shall  have  remained  absent 
from  the  State,  or  shall  have  confined  himself  in  his 
own  house,  or  concealed  himself  elsewhere,  to  defraud 
his   creditors.     No  second  attachment  will  be  issued 
against  the  same  property,  unless  the  first  be  not  exe- 
cuted, or  be  dissolved  by  the  court.     A  writ  of  attach- 
ment  may  be  also  issued  against  the  property  of  a 
foreign  corporation  or  a  non-resident.     In  the  latter 
case,  the  attachment  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  at- 
taching creditor  only.     In  the  former  case,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors  at  large. 

XXV.  Rhode  Island. — In  this  State  a  writ  of  at- 
tachment is  first  levied  against  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  if  he  can  not  be  found,  then  against  his 
goods  and  chattels.     The  property  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  debtors  is  also  liable  to  attachment,  at  the 
suit  of  a  creditor. 

XXVI.  South  Carolina.— A  writ  of  attachment  will 
issue,  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor  wherever  resid- 
ing, against  a  debtor  when  he  is  a  non-resident— or 


against  a  citizen  who  has  been  absent  more  than  a 
year  and  a  day ;  or  when  he  absconds  or  is  removing 
out  of  the  county ;  or  conceals  himself  so  that  the 
ordinary  process  of  law  can  not  reach  him. 

XXVII.  Tennessee. — When  a  debtor  has  removed, 
or  is  about  to  remove  out  of  the  county  privately,  or 
absconds  or  conceals  himself,  an  attachment  may  bo 
obtained  against  his  property,  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor, 
or  his  agent,  attorney,  or  factor.     In  the  case  of  non- 
resident debtors,  having  any  real  or  personal  property 
in  the  State,  it  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  an  at- 
tachment, to  file  a  bill  in  chancery. 

XXVIII.  Texas. — Original  attachments  are  issued 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor  when  he  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  county  ;  and  the  property  attached  shall 
remain  in  custody  until  final  judgment.     Attachment 
will  also  lie  when  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident ;  or 
when  a  resident  is  about  to  remove  out  of  the  State ; 
and  whether  the  debt  be  matured  or  not. 

XXIX.  Vermont. — Writs  of  attachment  may  issue 
against  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  defendant, 
or  for  want  thereof,  against  his  body,  before  or  after 
the  maturity  of  a  claim.     Actions  against  non-resi- 
dents, or  when  the  defendant  has  absconded  from  the 
State,  may  be  commenced  by  trustee  process. 

XXX.  Virginia. — The  property  of   the  defendant, 
if  a  non-resident,  or  a  resident  who  is  about  to  remove 
himself  or  effects  from  the  State,  is  liable  to  attach- 
ment.    An  attachment  in  such  cases  will  hold  before 
the  claim  is  due  and  payable. 

XXXI.  Wisconsin. — An  attachment  will  hold  against 
the  property  of  a  debtor  when  he  has  absconded,  or  is 
about  to  abscond,  from  the  State ;  or  has  fraudulently 
assigned,  disposed  of,  or  concealed  his  effects  ;  or  re- 
moved his  property  from  the  State ;  or  when  the  de- 
fendant is  a  non-resident  or  a  foreign  corporation. 

XXXII.  Minnesota. — A  warrant  of  attachment  may 
be  issued  against  the  property  of  a  defendant  when  a 
foreign  corporation ;  or,  when  not  a  resident  of  this 
Territory  ;  or,  3,  has  left  the  Territory  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  States  the  prop- 
erty of  non-residents  and  foreign  corporations  is  liable 
to  attachments  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  before  judg- 
ment is  rendered ;  likewise  against  domestic  debtors 
when  they  have  absconded  from  the  State,  or  have 
fraudulently  conveyed,  or  are  about  to  convey,  sell,  as- 
sign, or  secrete  their  effects.  In  some  few  States, 
however,  even  this  condition  is  not  essential  before  a 
writ  of  attachment  will  issue. 

In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode 
Island,  the  creditor  may  have  a. writ  of  attachment 
against  the  property  of  the  debtor  at  the  first  institu- 
tion of  a  suit ;  and  without  any  ground  of  fraud  or 
fraudulent  intent — such  property  being  held  by  the 
attachment  until  the  termination  of  the  suit,  or  until 
judgment;  the  plaintiff  in  such  cases  giving  bond  or 
security  to  indemnify  the  defendant  for  any  loss  or 
damage  sustained,  should  the  case  be  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter.  Generally,  the  property  is  liable 
only  when  actually  levied  upon  ;  but  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  onlj",  the  property  is  liable  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  delivery  of  the  order  to  the  sheriff'. 

The  reader  will  find  the  American  law  on  this  sub- 
ject fully  illustrated  in  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Suits  by  Attachment  in  the  United  States.  By  CIIAS. 
D.  DRAKE,  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar."  8vo.  Published 
by  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  Boston  ;  to  which  work 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  abstract.  On  the  sub- 
jects of  insolvency  and  bankrupt  laws,  see  HUNT'S 
.!/(  r.  M<i</.,  \..  :;00."  iv.,  22,  vi.,  419,  vii.,  2C1,  J$.r2,  viii., 
21I-1,  xxi'.,  51:!,  xxii.,  04,  195,  311;  N.  1".  7JV.T.,  vii., 
440;  Am.  Reg.,  ii.,  74;  Westminster  Her.,  xlvi.,  500, 
lii.,  •!]'.>;  Item.  Jki'.,  xiii.,  280;  A'o.  Am.  Rev.,  vii., 
25;  NILES'S  Register,  xix.,  403,  xxi.,  243,  382  (JoHS 
SERGEANT),  407  (ANDREW  STEVENSON). 
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Insurance,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  which  one 
part}'  engages,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  insure  another 
against  a  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  party  who 
takes  upon  him  the  risk,  is  called  the  Insurer,  Assurer, 
or  Underwriter  ;  and  the  party  protected  by  the  insur- 
ance is  called  the  Insured,  or  Assured ;  the  sum  paid  is 
called  the  Premium ;  and  the  instrument  containing 
the  contract  of  indemnity  is  called  the  Policy. 

Insurance  on  Ships  and  Merchandise. — Suetonius 
conjectures  that  Claudius  was  the  first  contriver  of  it, 
A.D.  43.  Insurance  was  in  general  use  in  Italy 
in  1194,  and  in  England  in  1560.  Insurance  pol- 
icies were  first  used  in  Florence  in  1523.  The  first 
law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  in  1601.  Insur- 
ance of  houses  and  goods  in  London  began  in  1667. 
This  was  the  year  following  that  of  the  great  fire  of 
London.  An  office  was  then  set  up  for  insuring  houses 
and  buildings,  principally  contrived  by  Dr.  Barton, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  extensive  builders  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  first  regular  office  set  up  in  London 
was  the  Hand-in-Hand,  in  1696.  A  duty  was  laid  on 
insurances  of  Is.  6d.  per  £100  insured,  in  1782 :  this 
duty  was  increased  in  1797,  and  was  variously  altered 
since.  The  date  of  the  first  insurance  office  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  ascertained. — HAYDN. 

This  article  has  been  divided  under  the  general 
heads  of:  I.  Insurance  (General  Principles  of ).  II. 
Insurance  (Marine).  III.  Insurance  (Fire).  IV. 
Insurance  (Life). 

I.  INSURANCE  (GENERAL,  PRINCIPLES  OF). — It  is 
the  duty  of  government  to  assist,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty. Losses  do  not  always  arise  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, but  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
crimes  and  misconduct  of  individuals ;  and  there  are 
no  means  so  effectual  for  their  prevention,  when  they 
arise  from  this  source,  as  the  establishment  of  a  vigil- 
ant system  of  police,  and  of  such  an  administration  of 
the  law  as  may  be  calculated  to  afford  those  who  are 
injured  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  every 
practicable  redress  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  insuring 
the  punishment  of  culprits.  But,  in  despite  of  all 
that  may  be  done  by  government,  and  of  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  individuals,  property  must 
always  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  casualties  from  fire, 
shipwreck  and  other  unforeseen  disasters.  And  hence 
the  importance  of  inquiring  how  such  unavoidable 
losses,  when  they  do  occur,  may  be  rendered  least  in- 
jurious. The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a 
cotton-mill,  is  a  calamity  that  would  press  heavily 
even  on  the  richest  individual.  But  were  it  distributed 
among  several  individuals,  each  would  feel  it  propor- 
tionally less  ;  and  provided  the  number  of  those  among 
whom  it  was  distributed  were  very  considerable,  it 
would  hardly  occasion  any  sensible  inconvenience  to 
any  one  in  particular.  Hence  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining to  lessen  the  injury  arising  from  the  accidental 
destruction  of  property :  and  it  is  the  diffusion  of  the 
risk  of  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  and  its  valuation,  that 
forms  the  employment  of  those  engaged  in  insurance. 

Though  it  be  impossible  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  those  events  that  are,  on  that  account, 
termed  accidental,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  found  to 
obey  certain  laws.  The  number  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  ;  the  proportions  of  male  to  female,  and  of 
legitimate  to  illegitimate  births  ;  the  ships  cast  away  ; 
the  houses  burned  ;  and  a  vast  variety  of  apparently 
accidental  events,  are  yet,  when  our  experience  em- 
braces a  sufficiently  wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  equal  periods  of  time  ;  and  it  is  easy,  from  ob- 
servations made  upon  them,  to  estimate  the  sum  which 
an  individual  should  pay,  either  to  guaranty  his  prop- 
erty from  risk,  or  to  secure  a  certain  sum  for  his  heirs 
at  his  death.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed, 
that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  estimates,  un- 
less they  are  deduced  from  a  very  wide  induction. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  happens  that  during  the  pres- 


ent year  one  house  is  accidentally  burned,  in  a  town 
containing  1,000  houses ;  this  would  afford  very  little 
ground  for  presuming  that  the  average  probability  of 
fire  in  that  town  was  1  to  1,000.  For  it  might  be 
found  that  not  a  single  house  had  been  burned  during 
the  previous  10  years,  or  that  10  were  burned  during 
each  of  these  years.  But  supposing  it  were  ascer- 
tained, that,  at  an  average  of  10  years,  1  house  had 
been  annually  burned,  the  presumption  that  1  to  1000 
was  the  real  ratio  of  the  probability  of  fire,  would  be 
very  much  strengthened ;  and  if  it  were  found  to  ob- 
tain for  20  or  30  years  together,  it  might  be  held,  for 
all  practical  purposes  at  least,  as  indicating  the  precise 
degree  of  probability. 

Besides  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  measure  of  the  probability  of  any  event,  that  the 
series  ef  events,  of  which  it  is  one,  should  be  observed 
for  a  rather  lengthened  period,  it  is  necessary,  also, 
that  the  events  should  be  numerous,  or  of  pretty  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Suppose  it  were  found,  by  observ- 
ing the  births  and  deaths  of  1,000,000  individuals, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion, that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  was  40 
years ;  we  should  have  but  very  slender  grounds  for 
concluding  that  this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the 
next  10,  20,  or  30  individuals  that  are  born.  Such  a 
number  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  operation 
of  what  is  called  the  laio  of  average.  When  a  large 
number  of  lives  is  taken,  those  that  exceed  the  medium 
term  are  balanced  by  those  that  fall  short  of  it ;  but 
when  the  number  is  small,  there  is  comparatively  little 
room  for  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  the  result 
can  not,  therefore,  be  depended  upon.  It  is  found,  by 
the  experience  of  all  countries  in  which  censuses  of 
the  population  have  been  taken  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, that  the  number  of  male  children  born  is  to 
that  of  female  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  22 
to  21.  But  unless  the  observations  be  made  on  a  very 
large  scale,  this  result  will  not  be  obtained.  If  we 
look  at  particular  families,  they  sometimes  consist 
wholly  of  boys,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  girls  ;  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  boys  can  be  to  the  girls  of  a 
single  family  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  21.  But  when, 
instead  of  confining  our  observations  to  particular  fam- 
ilies, or  even  parishes,  we  extend  them  so  as  to  em- 
brace a  population  of  500,000,  these  discrepancies 
disappear,  and  we  find  that  there  is  invariably  a 
small  excess  in  the  number  of  males  born  over  the  fe- 
males. 

The  false  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  have  uniformly,  almost,  proceeded 
from  generalizing  too  rapidly,  or  from  deducing  a  rate 
of  probability  from  such  a  number  of  instances  as  do 
not  give  a  fair  average.  But  when  the  instances  on 
which  we  found  our  conclusions  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, it  is  seen  that  the  most  anomalous  events,  such  as 
suicides,  deaths  by  accidents,  the  number  of  letters  put 
into  the  post-office  without  any  address,  etc.,  form 
pretty  regular  series,  and  consequently  admit  of  being 
estimated  a,  priori.  The  business  of  insurance  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  thus  briefly  stated.  Suppose 
it  has  been  remarked  that  of  forty  ships,  of  the  ordinary 
degree  of  sea-worthiness,  employed  in  a  given  trade,  one 
is  annually  cast  away,  the  probability  of  loss  will  plainly 
be  equal  to  one  fortieth.  And  if  an  individual  wish  to 
insure  a  ship,  or  the  cargo  on  board  a  ship,  engaged  in 
this  trade,  he  ought  to  pay  a  premium  equal  to  the 
l-40th  part  of  the  sum  he  insures,  exclusive  of  such  an 
additional  sum  as  may  be  required  to  indemnify  the 
insurer  for  his  trouble,  and  to  leave  him  a  fair  profit. 
If  the  premium  exceed  this  sum,  the  insurer  is  over- 
paid ;  and  if  it  fall  below  it,  he  is  underpaid. 

Insurances  are  effected  sometimes  by  societies,  and 
sometimes  by  individuals,  the  risk  being  in  either  case 
diffused  among  a  number  of  persons.  Companies 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  business  have  generally  a 
large  subscribed  capital,  or  such  a  number  of  propri- 
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etors,  as  enables  them  to  raise,  without  difficulty, 
whatever  sums  may  at  any  time  be  required  to  make 
good  losses.  Societies  of  this  sort  do  not  limit  their 
risks  to  small  sums;  that  is,  they  do  not  often  refuse 
to  insure  a  large  sum  upon  a  ship,  a  house,  a  life,  etc. 
The  magnitude  of  their  capitals  affords  them  the 
means  of  easily  defraying  a  heavy  loss  ;  and  their 
premiums  being  proportioned  to  their  risks,  their  profit 
is,  at  an  average,  independent  of  such  contingencies. 

Individuals,  it  is  plain,  could  not  act  in  this  way, 
unless  they  were  possessed  of  very  large  capitals  ;  and 
besides,  the  taking  of  large  risks  would  render  the 
business  so  hazardous,  that  few  would  be  disposed  to 
engage  in  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  insuring  a  large 
sum,  as  $20,000,  upon  a  single  ship,  a  private  under- 
writer or  insurer  may  not,  probably,  in  ordinary  cases, 
take  a  greater  risk  than  $200  or  $500 ;  so  that,  though 
his  engagements  may,  when  added  together,  amount 
to  $20,000,  they  wilf  be  diffused  over  from  40  to  100 
ships  ;  and  supposing  one  or  two  ships  to  be  lost,  the 
loss  would  not  impair  his  capital,  and  would  only 
lessen  his  profits.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  one  trans- 
action only  may  be  required  in  getting  a  ship  insured 
by  a  company,  10  or  20  separate  transactions  may  be 
required  in  getting  the  same  thing  done  at  Lloyd's,  or 
by  private  individuals.  When  conducted  in  this  cau- 
tious manner,  the  business  of  insurance  is  as  safe  a  line 
of  speculation  as  any  in  which  individuals  can  engage. 
To  establish  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  fair  founda- 
tion, or  in  such  a  way  that  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
insured  shall  exactly  balance  the  risks  incurred  by  the 
insurers,  and  the  various  necessary  expenses  to  which 
they  are  put,  including,  of  course,  their  profit,  it  is 
necessary,  as  previously  remarked,  that  the  experience 
of  the  risks  should  be  pretty  extensive.  It  is  not, 
however,  at  all  necessary,  that  either  party  should  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  those  events 
that  are  most  commonly  made  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance. Such  a  research  would,  indeed,  be  entirely 
fruitless  :  we  are,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  be, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Scores- 
by,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  that 
of  586  ships  whicli  sailed  from  the  various  ports  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  northern  whale  fishery,  during 
the  four  years  ending  with  1817,  eight  were  lost  (voi. 
ii.,  p.  131),  being  at  the  rate  of  one  ship  out  of  every 
73  of  those  employed.  Now,  supposing  this  to  be 
about  the  average  loss,  it  follows  that  the  premium 
required  to  insure  against  it  should  be  1-70  per  cent., 
exclusive,  as  already  observed,  of  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  the  insurer.  Both  the  insurer  and  the  in- 
sured would  gain  by  entering  into  a  transaction 
founded  on  this  fair  principle.  When  the  operations 
of  the  insurer  are  extensive,  and  his  risks  spread  over 
a  considerable  number  of  ships,  his  profit  does  not  de- 
pend upon  chance,  but  is  as  steady,  and  may  be  as 
fairly  calculated  upon,  as  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  a 
merchant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
who  have  insured  their  property  have  exempted  it 
from  any  chance  of  loss,  and  placed  it,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  security. 

It  is  easy,  from  the  brief  statement  now  made,  to 
perceive  the  immense  advantages  resulting  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  from  the  practice  of  marine  insur- 
ance. Without  the  aid  that  it  affords,  comparatively 
few  individuals  would  be  found  disposed  to  expose 
their  property  to  the  risk  of  long  and  hazardous  voy- 
ages ;  but  by  its  means  insecurity  is  changed  for  se- 
curity, and  the  capital  of  the  merchant,  whose  ships 
are  dispersed  over  every  sea,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  ocean,  is  as  secure  as  that  of  the  agricul- 
turist.  He  can  combine  his  measures  and  arrange  his 
plans  as  if  they  could  no  longer  be  affected  by  acci- 
dent. The  chances  of  shipwreck,  or  of  loss  by  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  enter  not  into  his  calculations,  lie 
has  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  effects  of  such 


casualties  ;  and  applies  himself  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  business  with  that  confidence  and  energy  which 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  security  can  inspire.  "  Les 
chances  de  la  navigation  entravaient  lo  commerce.  Le 
sj-stcme  des  assurances  a  paru ;  il  a  consulte  les  sai- 
sons  ;  il  a  portc  ses  regards  stir  la  mer  ;  il  a  interrog6 
ce  terrible  element ;  il  en  a  juge  1'inconstance  ;  il  en  a 
pressenti  les  orages :  il  a  epic  la  politique :  il  a  reconnn 
les  ports  et  les  cotes  des  deux  mondes  ;  il  a  tout  soumis 
a  des  calculs  savans,  a  des  theories  approximatives  ;  et 
il  a  dit  au  commercant  habile,  au  navigateur  intrepide  : 
certes,  il  y  a  des  desastres  sur  lesquels  1'huinanite  ne 
peut  que  gdmir ;  mais  quant  a  votre  fortune,  allez 
franchissez  les  mers,  deployez  votre  activite  et  votre 
industrie ;  je  me  charge  de  vos  risques.  Alors,  Mes- 
sieurs, s'il  est  permis  de  le  dire,  les  quatre  parties  du 
monde  se  sont  rapprochees." — Code  de  Commerce,  Ex- 
pose des  Motifs,  liv.,  ii. 

Besides  insuring  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
losses  arising  from  accidents  caused  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  it  is  common  to  insure  against  ene- 
mies, pirates,  thieves,  and  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  barratry,  of  the  master.  The  risk 
arising  from  these  sources  of  casualty  being  extremely 
fluctuating  and  various,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  it  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  nothing 
more  than  a  rough  average  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
looked  for.  In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuation  in  the 
rates  of  insurance  is  particularly  great ;  and  the  in- 
telligence that  an  enemy's  squadron,  or  even  a  single 
privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which  the  ships 
bound  to  or  returning  from  anjr  given  port  usually  fol- 
low, causes  an  instantaneous  rise  in  the  premium.  The 
appointment  of  convoys  for  the  protection  of  trade 
during  war,  necessarily  tends,  by  lessening  the  chance 
of  capture,  to  lessen  the  premium  on  insurance.  Still, 
however,  the  risk  in  such  periods  is,  in  most  cases,  very 
considerable ;  and  as  it  is  liable  to  change,  very  sud- 
denly, great  caution  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
derwriters. 

Provision  may  also  be  made,  by  means  of  insurance, 
against  loss  by  fire,  and  almost  all  the  casualties  to 
which  property  on  land  is  subject.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  now  been  stated,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  practice  of  insuring 
against  losses  by  sea  and  land  are  not  altogether  un- 
mixed with  evil.  The  security  which  it  affords  tends 
to  relax  that  vigilant  attention  to  the  protection  of 
property  which  the  fear  of  its  loss  is  sure  otherwise  to 
excite.  This,  however,  is  not  its  worst  effect.  The 
records  of  our  courts,  and  the  experience  of  all  who 
are  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  too 
clearly  prove  that  ships  have  been  repeatedly  sunk, 
and  houses  burned,  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurers. 
In  despite,  however,  of  the  temptation  to  inattention 
and  fraud  which  is  thus  afforded,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is,  in  a  public  as  well 
as  private  point  of  view,  decidedly  beneficial.  The 
frauds  that  are  occasionally  committed  raise,  in  some 
degree,  the  rate  of  insurance.  Still  it  is  exceedingly 
moderate  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  insurance  offices  for  the  prevention  of 
fire,  especially  in  great  towns,  where  it  is  most  destruct- 
ive, outweigh  the  chance  of  increased  conflagration 
arising  from  the  greater  tendency  to  carelessness  and 
crime. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  he-en  carried  to  a 
far  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  lias  boon  productive  of  the  most  bemi- 
licial  effects.  Life  insurances  are  of  various  kinds. 
Individuals  without  any  very  near  connections,  and 
possessing  only  a  limited  fortune,  are  sometimes  desir- 
ous, or  are  sometimes,  from  the  necessity  of  their  situ- 
ation, obliged  annually  to  encroach  on  their  capitals. 
But  should  the  life  of  such  persons  be  extended  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  existence,  they  might  be  totally 
unprovided  for  in  old  age ;  and  to  secure  themselves 
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against  this  contingency,  they  pay  to  an  insurance 
company  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  capital,  on  con- 
dition of  its  guarantying  them,  as  long  as  they  live,  a 
certain  annuity,  proportioned  partly,  of  course,  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  paid,  and  partly  to  their  age  when 
the}*  buy  the  annuity.  But  though  sometimes  service- 
able to  individuals,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in- 
surances of  this  sort  are,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
really  advantageous.  So  far  as  their  influence  extends, 
its  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  principle  of  ac- 
cumulation ;  to  stimulate  individuals  to  consume  their 
capitals  during  their  own  life,  without  thinking  or 
caring  about  the  interest  of  their  successors.  Were 
such  a  practice  to  become  general,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  extensively  ruinous  consequences. 
The  interest  which  most  men  take  in  the  welfare  of 
their  families  and  friends  affords,  indeed,  a  pretty 
strong  security  against  its  becoming  injuriously  preva- 
lent. There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
selfish  practice  may  be  strengthened  by  adventitious 
means ;  such,  for  example,  as  ihe  opening  of  govern- 
ment loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities,  or  in  the  still 
more  objectionable  form  of  tontines.  But  when  no 
extrinsic  stimulus  of  this  sort  is  given  to  it,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  sale  of  annuities  by  private  individuals  or  as- 
sociations can  materially  weaken  the  principle  of  accu- 
mulation. 

Luckily,  however,  the  species  of  insurance  now  re- 
ferred to  is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that 
which  has  accumulation  for  its  object.  All  profession- 
al persons,  or  those  living  on  salaries  or  wages,  such 
as  lawyers,  physicians,  military  and  naval  officers, 
clerks  in  public  or  private  offices,  etc.,  whose  incomes 
must  of  coarse  terminate  with  their  lives,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  are  either  not  possessed  of  capital  or  can 
not  dispose  of  their  capital  at  pleasure,  must  naturally 
be  desirous  of  providing,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able, 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  families  in  the 
event  of  their  death.  Take,  for  example,  a  physician 
or  lawyer,  without  fortune,  but  making,  perhaps,  $1000 
or  $2000  a-year  by  his  business ;  and  suppose  that  he 
marries  and  has  a  family  :  if  this  individual  attain  to 
the  average  duration  of  human  life,  he  may  accumu- 
late such  a  fortune  as  will  provide  for  the  adequate 
support  of  his  family  at  his  death.  But  who  can  pre- 
sume to  say  that  such  will  be  the  case  ? — that  he  will 
not  be  one  of  the  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ? 
— And  suppose  that  he  were  hurried  into  an  untimely 
grave,  his  family  would  necessarily  be  destitute.  Now, 
it  is  against  such  calamitous  contingencies  that  life  in- 
surance is  intended  chiefly  to  provide.  An  individual 
possessed  of  an  income  terminating  at  his  death,  agrees 
to  pa}r  a  certain  sum  annually  to  an  insurance  office  ; 
and  this  office  binds  itself  to  pay  to  his  family  at  his 
death,  a  sum  equivalent,  after  deduction  of  the  expens- 
es of  management  and  the  profits  of  the  insurers,  to 
what  these  annual  contributions,  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  amount  to,  supposing  the  in- 
sured to  reach  the  common  and  average  term  of  human 
life.  Though  he  were  to  die  the  day  after  the  insur- 
ance has  been  effected,  his  family  would  be  as  amply 
provided  for  as  it  is  likely  they  would  be  by  his  accu- 
mulations were  his  life  of  the  ordinary  duration.  In 
all  cases,  indeed,  in  which  those  insured  die  before  at- 
taining the  average  age,  their  gain  is  obvious.  But 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  their  lives  are  prolonged 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  they  are  not  losers — they 
then  merely  pay  for  a  security  which  they  must  other- 
wise have  been  without.  During  the  whole  period,  from 
the  time  when  they  effect  their  insurances,  down  to  the 
time  when  they  arrive  at  the  mean  duration  of  human 
life,  they  are  protected  against  the  risk  of  dying  with- 
out leaving  their  families  sufficiently  provided  for; 
and  the  sum  which  they  pay  after  having  passed  this 
mean  term  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  security  they  previously  enjoyed.  Of  those 


who  insure  houses  against  fire,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  have  occasion  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  ac- 
tually sustained  ;  but  the  possession  of  a  security  against 
loss,  in  the  event  of  accident,  is  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  every  prudent  individual  to  insure  his  proper- 
ty. The  case  of  life  insurance  is  in  this  respect  different. 
When  established  on  a  proper  footing,  the  extra  sums 
which  those  pay  whose  lives  exceed  the  estimated  du- 
ration is  but  the  value  of  the  previous  security.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  terms  of  an  insurance  that  the  party 
insuring  may  neither  pay  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  probability  of  his  life  failing  in 
each  subsequent  year  should  be  determined  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  this  probability,  various  observations 
have  been  made  in  different  countries  and  periods, 
showing,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  born  in  a 
particular  country  or  place,  how  many  complete  each 
subsequent  year,  and  how  many  die  in  it,  till  the  whole 
be  extinct.  The  result  of  such  observations,  when 
collected  and  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  are  called 
Tables  of  Mortality  ;  being  entitled,  of  course,  to  more 
or  less  confidence,  according  to  the  number  and  spe- 
cies of  lives  observed  ;  the  period  when,  and  the  care 
with  which,  the  observations  were  made,  etc.  But 
supposing  these  tables  to  be  formed  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, the  expectation  of  life  at  any  age,  or  its  mean 
duration  after  such  age,  may  be  readily  learned  from 
them  ;  and  hence  also  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or  the 
assurance  on  a  life  of  any  age.  Thus,  in  the  table  of 
mortality  for  Carlisle,  framed  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  the 
Sun  Life  Office,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the 
average  law  of  mortality  in  England  with  very  consid- 
erable accuracy,  out  of  10,000  persons,  born  together, 
4000  complete  their  56th  year  ;  and  it  further  appears, 
that  the  number  of  such  persons  who  die  in  their 
66th  year  is  124  ;  so  that  the  probability  that  a  life  now 
56  years  of  age  will  terminate  in  the  10th  year  hence  is 
124-4000.  But  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  it  ap- 
pears (Tables  INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES),  that  the 
present  value  of  $100  to  be  received  10  years  hence  is 
$67'556  ;  consequently  if  its  receipt  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  probability  that  a  life  now  56  j'ears  of  age 
will  fail  in  the  66th  year,  its  present  value  will  be  re- 
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present  value  of  $100,  receivable  upon  the  life  of  a 
party  now  56  years  of  age,  terminating  in  the  57th  or 
any  subsequent  year  of  his  life,  up  to  its  extreme  lim- 
it (which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  is  the  105th 
year),  being  calculated  in  this  way,  the  sum  of  the 
whole  will  be  the  present  value  of  $100,  receivable 
whenever  the  life  may  fail ;  that  is,  of  $100  insured 
upon  it,  supposing  no  additions  were  made  to  it  for 
the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  insurers. 

More  compendious  processes  are  resorted  to  for  cal- 
culating tables  of  insurances  at  all  ages ;  but  the 
above  statement  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principle 
on  which  they  all  depend.  In  practice,  a  life  insurance 
is  seldom  made  by  the  payment  of  a  single  sum  when 
it  is  effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  premium  during  its  continuance,  the  first  being 
paid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurance.* 
If  the  Table  of  Mortality  adopted  by  the  insurers  fair- 
ly represent  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing  among  the 
insured,  it  follows  that  when  a  party  insured  does  not 
attain  to  the  average  age  according  to  the  table,  the 
insurers  will  either  lose  by  him,  or  realize  less  than 
their  ordinary  profit ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  life  of  an  insured  party  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
tabular  average,  the  profits  of  the  insurers  are  propor- 
tionally increased.  But  if  their  business  be  so  exten- 
sive as  to  enable  the  law  of  average  fully  to  apply, 
what  they  lose  by  premature  death  will  be  balanced 
by  the  payments  received  from  those  who  lives  are 


»  For  the  method  of  calculating  these  annual  premiums  see 
INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 
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prolonged  beyond  the  mean  duration  of  life  for  the 
ages  at  which  they  were  respectively  insured  ;  so  that 
the  profits  of  the  society  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
chances. 

The  relief  from  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insurance 
very  frequently  contributes  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
insured,  at  the  same  time  that  it  materially  augments 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  dependent  on  him. 
It  has  also  an  obvious  tendency  to  strengthen  habits 
of  accumulation.  An  individual  who  has  insured  a 
sum  on  his  life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance  were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to  make 
his  annual  payments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  optional 
with  him  to  save  a  sum  from  his  ordinary  expenditure 
adequate  for  this  purpose.  He  is  compelled,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  do  so  ;  and  having  thus  been  led  to 
contract  a  habit  of  saving  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  habit  will  acquire  additional 
strength,  and  that  he  will  either  insure  an  additional 
sum  or  privately  accumulate. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance,  no  doubt  from  the 
extraordinary  hazard  to  which  property  at  sea  is  ex- 
posed, seems  to  have  long  preceded  insurances  against 
fire  and  upon  lives.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise 
period  when  it  began  to  be  introduced  ;  but  it  appears 
most  probable  that  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  It  has,  however, 
been  contended  by  Loccenius  (De  Jure  Maritime,  lib., 
ii.,  c.  1),  Puffendorff  (Droit  de  la  Mature  et  des  Gens, 
lib.  v.,  c.  9),  and  others,  that  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance  is  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  that  traces 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars. 
Livy  mentions,  that  during  the  second  of  these  con- 
tests, the  contractors  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
transport  ammunition  and  provisions  to  Spain,  stipu- 
lated that  government  should  indemnify  them  against 
such  losses  as  might  be  occasioned  by  the  enemy,  or 
by  tempests,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. — Impetratitm 
fuit.  ut  qiice  navibus  imponerentur  ad  exercilum  Hispani- 
ensem  deferenda,  ab  hostium  tempestatisque  vi,  publico 
periculo  essent, — Hist.,  lib.  xxiii.,  c.  49.  Malynes 
(Lex  Mercatoria,  3d  ed.,  p.  105),  founding  on  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of  insur- 
ance to  the  emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  a  period  of  scar- 
city at  Rome,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  corn, 
took  upon  himself  all  the  loss  or  damge  that  it  might 
sustain  in  the  voyage  thither  by  storms  and  tempests. 
— y<=gotiaioribvs  certa  lucra  proposuit,  suscepto  in  se 
damno,  si  qui  quid  per  tempestates  accidisset,  ft  naves 
mercaturcR  causa,  fabrlcantibug.  marjna  commoda  consti- 
tuit. — c.  18.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  stipula- 
tion gave  occasion  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud, 
similar  to  those  so  frequent  in  modern  times.  Ship- 
wrecks were  pretended  to  have  happened,  that  never 
took  place  :  old  shattered  vessels,  freighted  with  arti- 
cles of  little  value,  were  purposely  sunk,  and  the  crew 
saved  in  boats  ;  large  sums  being  then  demanded  as  a 
recompense  for  the  loss.  Some  years  after,  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  some  of  the  contractors  were  pro- 
secuted and  punished. — Lib.  xxv.,  c.  3.  But  none  of 
these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one,  in  Cicero's  Letters 
(Ad  Fam.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  17).  warrant  the  inferences  that 
Loccenius,  Malynes.  and  others  have  attempted  to 
draw  from  them.  Insurance  is  a  contract  between  two 
parties ;  one  of  whom,  on  receiving  a  certain  premium 
(prettum  periculf),  agrees  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk 
of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the 
other.  In  ancient,  no  less  than  in  modern  times, 
every  one  must  have  been  desirous  to  be  exonerated 
from  the  chance  of  loss  arising  from  the  exposure  of 
property  to  the  perils  of  the  sea.  But  though,  in 
the  cases  referred  to,  the  carriers  were  exempted  from 
this  chance,  they  were  not  exempted  by  a  contract 
propter  arersionem  periculi,  or  by  an  insurance  ;  but  by 
their  employers  taking  the  risk  upon  themselves. 
And  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  object  of  the 
latter  in  doing  this  was  not  to  profit,  like  an  insurer, 


by  dealing  in  risks,  but  to  induce  individuals  the  more 
readily  to  undertake  the  performance  of  an  urgent 
public  duty. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  instances  now  men- 
tioned, nothing  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
an  insurance  is  to  be  met  with  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  If  we  might  rely  on  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Flemish  chroniclers,  quoted  by  the  learned  M. 
Pardessus — see  his  excellent  work,  Collection  des  Loix 
Maritimes,  tome  i.,  p.  3o6 — we  should  be  warranted  in 
concluding  that  insurance  had  been  effected  at  Bruges 
so  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century  ;  for  the  chron- 
icler states  that,  in  1311,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  con- 
sented, on  a  requisition  from  the  inhabitants,  to  estab- 
lish a  chamber  of  insurance  at  Bruges.  M.  Pardessus 
is  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  statement 
should  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  mentioned,  that  the 
chronicler  was  not  a  cotemporary ;  and  no  trace  can 
be  found,  either  in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  or  in  any 
authentic  publication,  of  any  thing  like  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to.  The  earliest  extant  Flemish  law  as 
to  insurance,  is  dated  in  1527  ;  and  none  of  the  early 
maritime  codes  of  the  North  so  much  as  alludes  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

Beckmann  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  practice 
of  insurance  originated  in  Italy,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th,  or  early  part  of  the  16th  century. — Hist,  of 
Invent.,  vol.  i.,  art.  INSURANCE.  But  the  learned 
Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmam-,  has 
given,  in  his  very  valuable  publication  on  the  History 
and  Commerce  of  Barcelona  (Memorias  Historical  sobre 
la  Jfarina,  etc.,  de  Barcelona,  tomo  ii.,  p.  383),  an  or- 
dinance relative  to  insurance,  issued  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  in  1435 ;  whereas,  the  earliest  Italian 
law  on  the  subject  is  nearly  a  century  later,  being 
dated  in  1523.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  unlikely, 
had  insurance  been  as  early  practiced  in  Italy  as  in 
Catalonia,  that  the  former  should  have  been  so  much 
behind  the  latter  in  subjecting  it  to  any  fixed  rules  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  practice  should 
have  escaped,  as  is  the  case,  all  mention  by  any  pre- 
vious Italian  writer.  "\Ve,  therefore,  agree  entirely  in 
Capmany's  opinions,  that,  until  some  authentic  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  be  produced,  Barcelona  should 
be  regarded  as  the  birth-place  of  this  most  useful  and 
beautiful  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances. — 
Tom.  i.,  p.  237. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  insur 
ance  was  early  brought  into  England.  According  to 
Malynes  (Lex  Mercat.,  p.  105),  it  was  first  practiced 
among  us  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  established  in 
London  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is  probable  it 
was  introduced  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century:  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  43 
Eliz.,  c.  12,  in  which  its  utility  is  very  clearly  set  forth, 
that  it  had  been  an  immemorial  usage  among  merchants, 
both  English  and  foreign,  when  they  made  any  great 
adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  made  on  the  ships 
or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  insurance  had  been  in  use  in  England 
for  at  least  a  century  previous.  It  appears  from  the 
same  statute,  that  it  had  originally  been  usual  to  refer 
all  disputes  that ; arose  with  respect  to  insurances  to 
the  decision  of  "  grave  and  discreet"  merchants  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  abuses  having 
rp-own  out  of  this  practice,  the  statute  authorized  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  trial 
of  insurance  cases  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners  were  enlarged.  But  this 
lourt  soon  after  fell  into  disuse  ;  and,  what  is  singular, 
no  trace  can  now  be  discovered  of  any  of  its  proceed- 
ings.— MARSHALL  on  Insurance,  Prelim.  Disc.,  p.  26. 

Few  questions  as  to  insurance  seem  to  have  come 
before  the  courts  at  Westminster  till  after  the  middle 
of  last  century.  The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  fixed,  and  in  a  consider- 
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able  degree  formed,  the  law  upon  this  subject.  His 
judgments  were  not  bottomed  on  narrow  views,  or  on 
the  municipal  regulations  of  England ;  but  on  those 
great  principles  of  public  justice  and  convenience 
which  had  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  universal 
experience.  His  deep  and  extensive  information  was 
acquired  by  consulting  the  most  intelligent  merchants, 
and  the  works  of  distinguished  foreign  jurists ;  and 
by  carefully  studying  the  famous  French  ordinance  ol 
1681,  the  most  admirablj-  digested  body  of  maritime 
law  of  which  any  country  has  ever  had  to  boast. 
Hence  the  comprehensiveness  and  excellence  of  his 
lordship's  decisions,  and  the  respect  they  have  justly 
commanded  in  all  countries.  In  his  hands  the  law 
of  insurance  became,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  English  law,  a  branch  of  that  national  or 
public  law,  of  which  Cicero  has  beautifully  said,  "  Non 
erit  alia  lex  Romce,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac, 
sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempitema, 
et  immortalis  continebit,  unusque  erit  communis  quasi 
maffister  et  imperator  omnium  Deus" — Fragm.,  lib.  iii., 
de  Jtepub.licd. 

Insurance  against  fire  and  upon  lives  is  of  much 
later  origin  than  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea. 
The  former,  however,  has  been  known  and  carried  on 
among  us,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  Amicable  Society,  for  insurance 
upon  lives,  was  established  by  charter  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  1706  ;  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance 
Companies  began  to  make  insurances  upon  lives,  in  the 
reign  of  George  I. ;  and  the  Equitable  Society  was  es- 
tablished in  1762.  But  the  advantages  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  the  principles  on  which  the  business  should 
be  conducted,  were  then  very  ill  understood ,  and  the 
practice  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  firm 
footing  among  us,  till  the  Equitable  Society,  by  adopt- 
ing the  judicious  suggestions  of  Dr.  Price,  began  its 
career  of  prosperity  about  1775.  Notwithstanding  the 
example  of  England,  life  insurance  has  made  compar- 
atively little  progress  on  the  Continent.  It  was,  in- 
deed, expressly  forbidden  by  the  French  ordinance  of 
1681  (liv.  iii.,  tit.  6,  art.  10)  ;  by  the  regulations  as  to 
insurance  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1612  (art.  24)  ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  334th  art.  of  the  Code  de  Commerce,  though 
it  be  now  extensively  carried  on  in  France.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of  security,  more  than 
any  positive  regulations,  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  little  progress  of  life  insurance  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

II.  INSURANCE  (MARINE).— There  are  few  persons 
who  are  not  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  fire  and 
life  insurances.  The  security  which  they  afford  to 
individuals  and  families  is  a  luxury  which  nobody,  in 
tolerably  comfortable  circumstances,  is  willing  to  be 
without.  Hence  the  great  increase,  in  our  days,  of 
companies  professing  to  afford  this  security  ;  and  hence 
the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  the  engagements  into 
which  these  companies  enter.  But  marine  insurance 
is  a  subject  which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to 
merchants  and  ship  owners  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
refer  to  that  small  portion  of  the  community  who 
have  occasion  to  transport  themselves  beyond  seas  with 
capital  and  effects  for  purposes  of  colonization,  or  to 
fill  some  official  situation.  Hence  the  comparative 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  this  sub- 


ami  numbers,  a  large  proportion  of  marine  insurances 
is  made  at  the  risk  of  individuals. 

Prohibition  of  Companies.— Till  1824,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, all  firms  and  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  chartered  companies,  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
London,  were  prohibited  by  law  from  taking  marine 
insurances.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  business  of  marine 
insurance  was  placed  on  the  same  legal  footing  as 
other  descriptions  of  business.  While  the  restriction 
lasted,  the  two  chartered  companies  did  so  little  busi- 
ness that  marine  insurance  might  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  These  companies 
were  so  much  higher  in  their  premiums,  and  so  much 
more  exclusive  in  the  risks  they  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake, than  their  individual  competitors,  that  even 
those  merchants  and  ship  owners,  who  would  cheer- 
fully have  paid  some  trifling  consideration  to  obtain 
the  greater  security  of  a  company,  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  individuals.  And  it  was  only  when  the 
repeal  of  this  absurd  restriction  was  proposed,  that 
the  companies  showed,  by  defending  it,  that  they  set 
any  value  upon  their  privilege.  The  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's  joined  them  in  this  opposition  ;  and  pamphlets 
were  written  and  speeches  made,  to  demonstrate  how 
much  merchants  and  ship  owners  would  suffer,  were 
the  law  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of  their  discretion 
in  insuring  their  property  ;  and  how  much  more  con- 
ducive to  their  interests  it  was,  that  they  should  be 
forced  up  to  Lloyd's,  to  pay  premiums  to  individuals 
rather  than  companies.  But  these  pamphlets  and 
speeches  are  forgotten  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  their  authors,  or  to  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  referring  to  them  more 
particularlj". 

Mode  of  conducting  Business. — "We  shall  now  give  an 
account  of  the  arrangement  in  England  for  conducting 
the  business  of  marine  insurance,  as  well  by  individu- 
als as  the  companies. 

Lloyd's. — The  individual  underwriters  meet  in  a 
subscription  room  at  Lloyd's.  The  joint  affairs  of  the 
subscribers  to  these  rooms  are  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  subscribers.  Agents  (who  are  com- 
monly styled  Lloyd's  agents)  are  appointed  in  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world,  who  forward,  regularly, 
to  Lloyd's,  accounts  of  the  departures  from  and  arriv- 
als at  their  ports,  as  well  as  of  losses  and  other  casu- 
alties ;  and,  in  general,  all  such  information  as  may  be 
supposed  of  importance  toward  guiding  the  judgment 
of  the  underwriters.  These  accounts  are  regularly 
iled,  and  are  accessible  to  all  the  subscribers.  The 
principal  arrivals  and  losses  are,  besides,  posted  in  two 
jooks,  placed  in  two  conspicuous  parts  of  the  room  ; 
and  also  in  another  book,  which  is  placed  in  an  adjoin - 
ng  room,  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  large.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  10  .o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  most  considerable 
>art  of  the  business  is  transacted  between  1  and  4. 
Those  merchants  and  ship  owners  who  manage  their 
own  insurance  business,  procure  blank  policies  at  the 
;overnment  office,  or  of  their  stationers,  which  they 
ill  up  so  as  to  meet  the  particular  object  in  view, 
and  submit  them  to  those  underwriters  with  whom 
,hey  are  connected  ;  by  whom  they  are  subscribed  or 
rejected.  Each  policy  is  handed  about  in  this  way 
until  the  amount  required  is  complete.  The  form  of 
he  policy  and  of  a  subscription  is  subjoined  to  this  ar- 


ject.      Ihe  general  principles,  however,  of  all  insur- !  ticle.     The  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  underwriter  in 


ance  are  the  same ;  and  in  treating  of  marine  insur- 
ance, it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  little  beyond  such 
topics  as  are  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  the  business. 

Individual  Insurers,  or  Underwriters. — The  first  cir- 
cumstance that  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  general  in- 


ready  money,  but  is  passed  to  account.  Nor  does  the 
underwriter  debit  the  account  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  subscribes  a  policy  with  the  whole  amount  of  the 
premium,  but  with  the  premium  less  5  per  cent.  When- 
ever losses  occur  which  more  than  absorb  the  premi- 


quirer  into  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  in  this  '  urns  on  any  one  account,  the  underwriter  is  called 
country,  is  that,  while  all  fire  and  life  insurances  are  '  upon  to  pay  the  balance.  But  should  the  underwrit- 
made  at  the  risk  of  companies,  which  include  within  er's  account  be  what  is  called  good,  that  is,  should  the 
themselves  the  desirable  requisites  of  security,  wealth,  premiums  exceed  the  claims,  he  sends  round,  during 
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the  spring  anil  summer,  to  collect  from  his  varions 
debtors  either  the  balance  of  his  last  year's  account, 
or  money  on  account,  according  to  his  judgment ;  but 
upon  what  he  receives,  he  makes  an  allowance  of  12 
per  cent.  An  underwriter,  if  prudent,  therefore,  be- 
fore he  consents  to  receive,  will  not  only  look  to  the 
goodness  of  his  account,  but  to  the  probability  of  its 
continuing  so. 

Insurance  Brokers. — Man}'  merchants  and  ship  own- 
ers do  not  transact  their  own  insurance  business. 
They  give  their  orders  for  insurance  to  others,  who 
undertake  it  for  them,  and  are  responsible  for  its 
proper  management.  These  latter  persons  are  called 
insurance  brokers ;  and  some  of  them  manage  the 
business  of  a  number  of  principals.  To  them,  like- 
wise, are  transmitted  the  orders  for  insurance  from  the 
outports  and  manufacturing  towns.  They  charge  the 
whole  premium  to  their  principals,  and  their  profits 
consist  in  5  per  cent,  upon  the  premium,  12  per  cent, 
upon  the  money  that  they  pay  to  the  underwriters, 
and  |  pet  cent,  that  they  deduct  from  all  the  claims 
which  they  recover  from  the  underwriters.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  this  is  the  established  or  regu- 
lar profit ;  but  competition  has  occasioned  numerous 
deviations  from  it  by  the  brokers,  many  of  whom  con- 
sent to  divide  this  profit  with  the  principals  who  em- 
ploy them.  The  insurance  brokers  are  not  unfre- 
quently  underwriters  also ;  and  as  some  insurances 
are  considered  far  more  lucrative  than  others  to  un- 
derwriters, and  as  the  brokers  have  particular  facili- 
ties, m  some  respects,  of  judging  of  the  goodness  of 
their  own  risks,  so  likewise  have  they  an  inducement 
to  play  into  one  another's  hands,  and  they  do  so  ac- 
cordingly. See  BROKERS. 

Payment  of  Losses. — Losses  are  paid  at  all  the  offices 
promptly,  and  without  deduction.  In  England,  a 
month's  credit  is  allowed  to  the  underwriters  ;  and 
another  month,  and  sometimes  two  months,  are  given 
to  the  broker,  to  collect  from  the  underwriters,  and 
pay  over  to  his  principals. 

Gluts.  —  Besides  the  individual  underwriters  and 
companies  above  noticed,  there  are  clubs  or  associa- 
tions formed  by  ship  owners,  who  agree,  each  entering 
his  ships  for  a  certain  amount,  to  divide  among  them- 
selves one  another's  losses.  These  clubs  are  institu- 
tions of  long  standing  ;  but,  since  the  alteration  of  the 
law  in  1824,  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.  Their 
formation  originated  in  a  twofold  reason  :  first,  that 
the  underwriters  charged  premiums  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  risk  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  did 
not  afford  adequate  protection.  To  avoid  the  first  of 
these  two  evils,  instead  of  paying  a  fixed  premium, 
they  pay  among  themselves  the  actual  losses  of  their 
several  members  as  they  occur  ;  and  to  avoid  the  sec- 
ond, they  lay  down  certain  principles  of  settlement  in 
accordance  with  their  views  of  indemnity.  Each 
member  of  one  of  these  clubs  gives  his  power  of  attor- 
nej-  to  the  selected  manager  ;  and  this  manager  issues 
a  policy  for  each  ship,  which  policy  is  subscribed  by 
him  as  attorney  for  all  the  members,  the  premium  in- 
serted in  the  policy  being  understood  to  be  nominal. 
These  clubs  are  open  to  the  leading  objections  that  ap- 
ply to  individual  underwriters  ;  for  the  members  are 
not  collectively,  but  only  individually,  liable  to  those 
of  their  number  who  Imppen  to  sustain  a  loss  ;  and  the 
delay  of  settlement  is  such,  that  more  than  12  months 
have  been  known  to  elapse  before  the  payment  of  a 
loss  has  been  obtained  from  all  the  members. 

Rate  of  Premium. — But  little  need  be  said  upon  the 
circumstances  that  influence  the  rate  of  premium  de- 
manded by  the  insurers.  It  must  be  selt-e\  ident  that 
premiums  will  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  the 
quality  of  the  vessel,  the.  known  character  of  the  cap- 
tain, the  nature  of  the  commodity,  and  the  state  of  our 
political  relations.  All  these,  of  course,  are  matters 
upon  whieh  each  individual  inii-t  azereim  his  own  dis- 
cretion, partly  from  general  experience,  and  partly 


from  particular  information  ;  exaggeration  of  risk,  and 
consequent  exorbitancy  of  premium  for  any  length  of 
time,  being  out  of  the  question,  where  so  many  indi- 
vidual underwriters,  in  addition  to  the  companies,  are 
in  competition  with  one  another,  and  where  the  mer- 
chants have  the  means  at  hand  of  effecting  their  insur- 
ances abroad.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
intelligence  of  which  Lloyd's  is  the  focus.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  a  subscription  register  book  for 
shipping  maintained  by  the  principal  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  underwriters.  This  book  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  tonnage,  build,  age,  repairs, 
and  quality  of  almost  all  the  vessels  that  frequent  our 
ports ;  and,  although  exceeding!}'  defective  in  many 
respects,  is  a  material  assistance  to  the  insurers,  who 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  their  own  observa- 
tion the  particulars  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  ships 
they  are  called  upon  to  insure. 

Contract  of  Insurance. — Having  thus  given  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  the  mode  of  transacting  business  be- 
tween the  insurers  and  insured,  and  the  means  used  to 
enable  both  parties  to  come,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a 
due  estimate  of  the  risk  to  be  insured  against,  our  next 
step  will  be  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and 
the  bearing  of  its  more  important  clauses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  object  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  moving  articles 
of  merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
is  to  buy  at  such  a  price  that,  after  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  transport,  the  sale  price  may  leave  them  a 
surplus  in  the  shape  of  profit.  If  there  were  no  such 
contrivance  as  insurance,  merchants  would  be  obliged 
to  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  the  occasional  loss 
of  their  property,  and  to  regulate  their  transactions 
accordingly  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  enterprise, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  very  much  crip- 
pled. Now,  insurance,  in  as  far  as  it  approaches  per- 
fection in  guarantying  the  merchant  against  all  loss, 
except  that  of  the  market,  substitutes  a  fixed  charge 
for  uncertain  and  contingent  loss,  and  enables  him  to 
confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  price  and  quality, 
and  to  charges  of  transport ;  in  which  latter,  of  course, 
the  premium  of  insurance  is  included.  As,  however, 
in  practice,  insurance  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  protec- 
tion, either  to  the  merchant  or  ship  owner,  against  all 
loss  that  may  occur  in  //•««,<//«,  there  is,  even  after  in- 
surance, some  contingencies  remaining  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can 
do  better,  by  way  of  explaining  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance, than  state,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible, 
what  are  the  losses  against  whic'h  the  merchant  and 
ship  owner  are  not  protected  by  an  insurance  effected 
in  this  country. 

1.  Acts  of  our  men  Government. — All  losses  arising 
from  the  acts  of  our  own  government.    Thus,  if  an  em- 
bargo were  laid  on  vessels  about  to  sail  for  a  particular 
quarter,    and  the    merchant    obliged  to   unload    his 
goods  ;  or  if  his   goods  were   condemned  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  quarantine  ;  or  purposely  destroyed  at  sea 
by  some  of  our  cruisers  ;  no  part  of  his  loss  would  be 
made  good  by  the  insurer.     The  insurer  in  this  coun- 
try, although  liable  for  the  aets  of  foreign  powers,  is 
not  liable  for  such  acts  directed  against  the  property 
of  their  own  subjects.      Thus,  if  French  property,  in- 
sured in  this  country,  were  confiscated  by  the  French 
government,  the  owner  would  have  no  remedy  against 
his  insurer. 

2.  Breaches  of  the  Revenue  Laws.— All  losses  arising 
from  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.     It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  if  the  owner  of  the  ship,  by  his  act,  ex- 
pose the  goods  of  the  merchant  to  loss,  the  merchant 
so  injured,  although  he  can  not  recover  from  his  insur- 
ers, may  claim  from  him.      Jt  may  also   be  observed, 
that  if  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  his  act,  to  which 
neither  the  owner  of  the  ship  nor  the  merchant  is  a 
party,  expose  the  ship  and  cargo  to  loss,  the  insurers, 
in  such  case,  are  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  ;  the 
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insurers  being  liable  for  all  damage  arising  from  illegal 
acts  of  the  captain  and  crew,  supposing  the  owner  of 
the  ship  not  to  be  accessory.  The  illegal  acts  of  the 
captain  and  crew,  contrary  to  the  instructions  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  are  termed  "  bar- 
ratry" in  the  policy.  See  BARRATRY. 

3.  breaches  of  the  Law  of  Nations. — All  losses  aris- 
ing from  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.     Thus,  if  any 
port  is  declared  by  a  foreign  power  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  such  blockade  is  acknowledged  by 
our  government ;  and  if  a  ship,  in  defiance  of  that  no- 
tification, attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  and  is  taken 
in  the  attempt ;  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  the  loss. 
It  will  often  happen,  when  a  port  is  under  blockade, 
that  the  profit  is  so  great  upon  goods  introduced  in  de- 
fiance of  the   blockade,  as  to  tempt  adventurers  to 
break  it,  and  to  enable  them  to  afford  a  very  high  pre- 
mium to  insure  against  the  risk.    But  as  policies  for  such 
an  object  are  not  acknowledged  in  our  courts  of  law, 
when  effected,  they  are  understood  to  be  policies  of 
honor.     The  same  kind  of  policy  is  adopted  by  under- 
writers, to  protect  foreign  merchants  who  prefer  insur- 
ing in  this  country  against  capture  by  our  vessels. 

4.  Consequences  of  Deviation. — All  losses  subsequent. 
to  any  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  policy.     Thus, 
if  a  merchant,  in  a  policy  on  produce  from  the  West 
Indies  to  London,  warrant  the  ship  to  sail  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  ship  sail  after  that  day  and 
be  lost,  the  insurer  is  exonerated.     Or,  if  a  merchant 
insure  from  London  to  Lisbon,  and  the  ship  call  at 
Havre  and  is  afterward  lost,  the  insurer  is  not  liable. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  owner  of  the 
ehip  is  liable  to  the  merchant  for  any  breach  of  con- 
tract on  his  part,  as  well  as  that  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  the  barratry  of  the  master  ;  a  deviation  on  the  part 
of  the  master,   not  intended  for  the   benefit  of  the 
owner,  and  contrary  to  his  instructions,  being  consid- 
ered barratry.     Should  the  owner  of  the  goods  neglect 
to  describe  accurately  the  voyage  for  which  he  wishes 
to  be  insured,  the  loss  would  be  a  consequence  of  his 
ffwn  negligence. 

There  is  a  doctrine  connected  with  barratry  which 
it  will  here  be  proper  to  notice.  A  captain,  owner  or 
part  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sails,  can  not  com- 
mit an  act  of  barratry.  In  other  words,  the  insurers 
are  not,  in  such  a  case,  liable  for  an  act  of  his  which 
would  otherwise  be  barratrous.  The  equity  of  this 
doctrine,  as  far  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  captain 
himself,  can  not  be  called  in  question  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  merchant  who  ships  goods 
on  board  such  a  captain's  vessel  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  insure,  among  other  risks,  against  the  captain's 
illegal  acts.  We  have  heard  that  a  clause  has  occa- 
sionally been  introduced  into  policies  to  protect  mer- 
chants against  captain-owners,  and  we  do  not  suppose 
that  our  courts  of  law  would  refuse  to  enforce  such  a 
clause.  Indeed,  we  can  not  discover  any  reason  why 
every  party,  saving  the  captain,  should  not  have  the 
power  of  insuring  against  the  consequences  of  illegal 
acts  of  the  captain.  We  believe,  that  among  the  life 
offices  which  protect  themselves  from  loss  by  suicide 
and  the  hands  of  justice,  there  are  some  which  make  a 
distinction  in  favor  of  those  who  merely  hold  policies 
on  the  lives  of  others  as  a  collateral  security.  The 
propriety  of  such  a  distinction  must  strike  every  body. 

5.  Unseaworthiness. — All  losses  arising  from  unsea- 
worthiness.    Unseaworthiness  may  be  caused  in  va- 
rious ways,  such  as  want  of  repair,  want  o'f  stores, 
want  of  provisions,  want  of  nautical  instruments,  in- 
sufficiency of  hands  to  navigate  the  vessel,  or  incom- 
petency  of  the  master.     It  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
sight,  that  insurance  affords  a  much  less  perfect  secur- 
ity than  it  really  does,  seeing  on  how  many  pleas  it  is 
possible  for  the  insurer  to  dispute  his  liability ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  proof  of  unseaworthiness 
is  thrown  upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  leaning  of 
the  courts  is  almost  always  in  favor  of  the  insured,  it 


will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  no  respectable  insurers 
would  ever  plead  unseaworthiness  unless  they  could 
make  out  a  case  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and 
clearness.  The  degree  of  uneasiness  felt  by  merchants 
and  ship  owners  at  their  liability  to  be  involved  in 
loss  by  cases  of  unseaworthiness,  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  although  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  one  time  precluded  themselves  from  pleading 
unseaworthiness  by  a  special  clause  in  their  policy, 
not  only  did  they  obtain  no  additional  premium  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  but  they  did  not  even  obtain  a  pref- 
erence over  other  companies  and  individuals  at  the 
same  premiums.  At  least,  this  fact  must  be  either 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  uneasiness  on 
this  head,  or  of  that  inveteracy  of  habit  which  seems 
to  lead  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  always,  if  possible, 
to  continue  undeviatingly  in  those  courses  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  even  where  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  deviation  are  undeniable. 

6.  Protraction  of  the  Voyage. — All  loss  arising  from 
unusual  protraction  of  the  voyage.     Thus,  if  a  ship 
meet  with  an  accident  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  repairs 
detain  the  vessel  till  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the 
passage  home  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ice  till 
the  opening  of  the  ensuing  season,  no  payment  is  made 
to  the  merchant,  in  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  interest 
of  money,  loss  of  market  (if  the  market  fall),  or  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  his  goods  (unless  arising 
from  actual  sea  damage)  ;  nor  to  the  ship  owner,  in 
mitigation  of  his  loss  from  the  extra  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  his  crew.     In  most  foreign  countries  the 
ship  owner  is  remunerated  by  the  insurers  for  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crew  while  his  ship  is 
detained  in  consequence  of  any  loss  for  the  making 
good  of  which  they  are  liable. 

7.  Liability  for  doing  Damage  to  other  Vessels. — All 
loss  to  which  the  ship  owner  is  liable  when  his  vessel 
does  damage  to  others.     According  to  our  laws,  the 
owner  of  every  ship  not  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  that  does 
damage,  by  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  to  any 
description  of  craft  or  vessel,  is  liable  to  make  good, 
the  same  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  his  own  ship 
and  freight :  for  beyond  this  he  is  not  liable.     The 
common  policy  in   use    among  the   underwriters   at 
Llo3rd's  and  the  companies  does  not  protect  the  ship 
owner  from  this  loss.     But  the  clubs  or  associations 
before  mentioned  almost  universally  take  this  risk. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  gave  rise  to 
their  formation.    But  even  they  limit  their  liability  to 
the  amount  of  the  policy ;  so  that  if  a  ship  insured 
with  them  were  to  run  down  another,  and  to  sink  her- 
self in  the  concussion,  the  owner  would  only  receive 
the  value  of  his  own  vessel  from  the  club,  and  still  be 
liable  to  the  owner  of  the  other  vessel.     The  Indem- 
nity and  Marine  Companies,  by  a  clause  in  their  poli- 
cies, make  themselves  liable  for  three  fourths  of  the 
loss  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  insured  with  them 
may  sustain  from  damage  done  by  his  vessel  to  those 
of  others.     If  such  a  case  as  the  one  just  supposed 
should  occur  under  their  policy,  the  insured  would  re- 
ceive the  value  of  his  own  vessel  and  three  fourths  of 
the  loss  to  be  made  good  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the 
other  vessel.      The   policies  of  these  companies  ap- 
proach in  this  respect  the  nearest  of  any  to  perfect 
protection  to  the  ship  owner.     But  the  loss  from  run 
ning  down  other  vessels,  although  serious,  nay  som. 
times  ruinous,  seldom  occurs ;  and  many  ship  owners 
trust  so  confidently  that  it  will  never  fall  upon  them, 
that  they  are  as  well  satisfied  to  be  without  as  with 
this  protection.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  confirmed  a  decision,  to  the  effect,  that 
where  a  collision  takes  place  without  fault  in  a  port 
where  the  local  law  divides  the  whole  loss  (thereby  op- 
posing the  general  maritime  law),  the  insurers  were 
liable  for  it.    This  is  opposed  to  the  English  decisions. 

8.  .  1  rcraffe  Clause. — The  next  description  of  loss  of 
which  we  shall  treat,  against  which  the  insured  are 
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not  protected,  is  described  in  the  following  clause  of 
the  policy :  "  Corn,  fish,  salt,  seed,  flour,  and  fruit,  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the 
ship  be  stranded ;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 
and  skins  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5  per 
cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;  and  all 
other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted 
free  from  average  under  3  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or 
the  ship  be  stranded."  The  language  employed  in  this 
clause,  being  technical,  requires  explanation  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  Average  is  a 
name  applied  to  certain  descriptions  of  loss,  to  which 
the  merchant  and  ship  owner  are  liable.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  average,  general  and  particular.  General 
Average  comprehends  all  loss  arising  out  of  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  a  part  of  either  vessel  or  cargo,  made 
by  the  captain  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if 
a  captain  throw  part  of  his  cargo  overboard,  cut  from 
an  anchor  and  cable,  or  cut  away  his  masts ;  the  loss 
so  sustained,  being  voluntarily  submitted  to  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  is  distributed  over  the  value  of 
the  whole  ship  and  cargo,  and  is  called  "  general 
average." 

Particular  Average  comprehends  all  loss  occasioned 
to  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  which  is  not  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  to  debar  them  from  reaching  their  port  of 
destination,  and  when  the  damage  to  the  ship  is  not  so 
extensive  as  to  render  her  unworthy  of  repair.  Losses 
where  the  goods  are  saved,  but  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unfit  to  forward  to  their  port  of  destination,  and  where 
the  ship  is  rendered  unfit  to  repair,  are  called  "  partial 
or  salvage  loss."  The  leading  distinction,  between 
particular  average  and  salvage  loss  is,  that,  in  the 
first,  the  property  insured  remains  the  property  of  the 
assured — the  damage  sustained,  or  part  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  being 
made  good  by  the  insurer ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
property  insured  is  abandoned  to  the  insurer,  and  the 
value  insured  claimed  from  him,  he  retaining  the  prop- 
erty so  abandoned,  or  its  value. 

Particular  A  verage  on  Goods. — A  few  cases  illustra- 
tive of  the  method  of  stating  a  claim  for  particular 
average  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  loss,  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  the  reader 
what  the  practical  distinction  is  between  particular 
average  and  salvage  loss. 

The  property  insured  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ton 
of  hemp,  the  cost  of  which  at  Petersburg  is  $150,  for 
which  sum  it  is  insured  from  New  York  to  London, 
and  that  the  duty,  freight,  and  charges  to  which  the 
merchant  is  subject  on  landing  at  London  are 
We  shall  likewise  suppose  that  the  hemp,  on  its  arri- 
val, is  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  more  than  half 
what  it  would  have  fetched  had  it  been  sound.  The 
insurer  would  then  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  the 
insured  $75,  or  50  per  cent.,  upon  the  sum  insured. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  payment  of  $75  would 
indemnify  the  merchant,  or  that  it  would  not  more 
than  indemnify  him,  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If  the  hemp  upon  arrival  in  that  country 
would  have  fetched  in  a  sound  state. . . .  $250  00 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 50  00 


f  the  hemp  would  have  fetched  In  a  sound 

state $150  00 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 60  00 

But  in  its  damaged  state  Is  only  worth. . .     75  00 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 50  00 


But  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth. . .  125  00 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 50  00 


$30000 


75  00 


The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is $125  00 

Whereas  he  only  receives  from  the  insurer  $75.    Upon  the 
principle  of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  also  receive  $75. 

If  the  hemp  would  have  fetched  in  a  sound 

state $100  00 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 50  00 

$50  00 

Bat  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth ...     50  00 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 50  00 

The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is $50  OC 

Whereas  he  receives  from  the  insurer  $75.    Upon  the  prln 
ciple  of  a  salvage  loss  ho  would  receive  $150. 


$100  00 


25  00 


The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is $75  00 

And  he  receives  from  the  insurer  $75.  Upon  the  principle 
'f  a  salvage  loss  he  would  receive  $125. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  merchant's  loss  by  the 
lamage  of  his  goods  varies  with  the  state  of  the  mar- 
cet.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  general  the 
merchant  will  not  receive  from  the  insurer  the  whole 
imount  of  the  loss  that  he  sustains.  Whenever  his 
market  is  a  profitable  one  (and  that  it  must  usually  be 
so  will  be  obvious  to  every  body),  whenever,  indeed, 
lis  market  is  not  a  decidedly  losing  one,  his  policy 
does  not  afford  him  a  complete  protection. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  settling 
claims  for  particular  average — and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  the 
mnciple  acknowledged  in  the  courts  of  law — is,  that 
,he  insurer's  liability  is  to  be  guided  by  the  amount 
upon  which  he  had  received  a  premium  or  considera- 
tion ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  rise  or  full  of 
markets ;  but  that  the  gross  market  price  of  the  sound, 
and  the  gross  market  price  of  the  damaged  goods,  are 
to  be  the  test  by  which  the  rate  of  damage  upon  the 
amount  insured  is  to  be  adjusted ;  the  insurer  being 
iable,  besides,  for  all  the  extra  charges  arising  out  of 
the  damage. 

In  the  first  case  stated,  the  merchant's  loss  by 
damage  is  $25  upon  $40,  or  62J  per  cent. ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, $10  upon  $10,  or  100  per  cent. ;  in  the  third,  $15 
upon  $20,  or  75  per  cent.  If  the  duty,  freight,  and 
charges  were  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  dimin- 
ished value  of  the  goods,  the  loss  in  each  case  would 
be  50  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  price,  as  it  is  50  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  price.  As  far  as  the  duty  is  concerned, 
government,  upon  many  articles,  reduces  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  goods ;  and 
if  the  freight  were  reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
merchant  would  always  be  indemnified  for  his  loss  by 
the  insurer.  But  the  practice  with  regard  to  freight 
in  this  country  admits  of  no  such  arrangement ;  freight 
being  paid  according  to  the  quantity  delivered. 

To  make  the  principle  upon  which  claims  for  partic- 
ular average  are  adjusted,  and  its  bearing,  still  clearer, 
we  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  few  more  cases.  Suppose 
two  packages  to  be  insured  at  cost  price — a  cask  of 
rice  and  a  cask  of  sugar — each  weighing  10  cwt. ;  the 
cost  of  each  at  the  port  of  shipment  $50,  the  freight 
of  each  250  cents  per  cwt.  at  the  port  of  delivery,  both 
articles  free  from  duty,  and  to  arrive  at  a  market 
where  no  more  than  the  cost  price  is  realized ;  assum- 
ing that  both  packages  are  damaged  50  per  cent. — the 
rice  by  loss  of  quality,  the  sugar  by  loss  of  weight — 
the  statement  will  be  as  follows  : 

10  cwt.  of  rice,  had  it  arrived  sound,  would 

have  produced $75  00 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt 25  00 


But  being  damaged  did  only  produce 37  50 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  250  c.  per  cwt.    25  00 


$50  00 


$50  00 


12  50 

Merchant's  loss. $87  50 

10  cwt.  of  sugar,  if  sound,  would  have  pro- 
duced   $75  00 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt  at  50  c.  per  cwt    25  00 

The  barrel,  being  damned,  did  only  weigh 

6  cwt.  and  produce 87  50 

Less  freight  on  5  cwt  at  250  c.  per  cwt.    12  50 

—  •  Zo  00 

Merchant's  loss $25  00 

In  each  case  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  his  insurer  $25,  or  50  per  cent.,  upon  $50,  the 
sum  insured,  which,  although  an  indemnity  to  him  for 
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his  loss  on  the  sugar,  is  far  from  being  so  for  his  loss 
upon  the  rice.  If  the  merchant  would  contrive  so  to 
shape  his  contract  with  the  ship  owner  for  freight  as 
to  reduce  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  damaged  commodity,  he  would  be 
completely  protected.  The  ship  owner  might,  on  his 
side,  protect  himself  by  insurance  from  loss  by  reduc- 
tion of  quality,  as  he  now  does  from  loss  by  reduction 
of  quantity.  But  we  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  in  upon  estab- 
lished practices.  The  merchants  go  on  from  year  to 
year  complaining  of  the  losses  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected from  this  awkward  contrivance,  while  no  steps 
are  taken  to  improve  it.  To  show  that  the  principle  is 
equitable  as  between  the  merchant  and  his  insurer, 
we  subjoin  one  more  statement,  where  the  damage  is 
taken  at  100  per  cent. 

10  cwt.  of  rice,  if  sound,  would  have  pro- 
duced      75  00 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  25  00 

Being  totally  spoiled  did  produce  nothing. 

The  merchant  being  still  liable  for  the  freight 25  00 


Making  his  loss $75  00 

He  receives  $50  only  from  the  insurer. 
10  cwt.  of  sugar,  if  sound,  would  have  pro- 
duced   $75  00 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt 25  00 

$50  00 

The  barrel  being  washed  out  produces  nothing. 

The  merchant,  however,  not  being  liable  to  pay 
freight 


His  loss  is  only $50  00 

"Which  he  recovers  from  the  insurer. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  in  each  case  the  insurer  pays  $50, 
or  the  full  sum  upon  which  he  receives  the  premium. 

When  whole  cargoes,  or  parcels  of  goods  of  consid- 
erable value,  are  insured,  the  clause  in  the  policy 
which  protects  the  insurer  from  particular  average 
under  a  certain  percentage  is  often  partially  set  aside. 
Thus,  if  a  cargo  of  500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at 
$  10,000,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $460,  the 
merchant,  supposing  the  protecting  clause  to  remain  in 
force,  would  recover  nothing  from  the  insurer,  the  loss 
not  amounting  to  5  per  cent.  The  additional  written 
clause,  by  which  it  is  the  practice  to  modify  the  printed 
clause,  is  as  follows :  "  Particular  average,  payable 
upon  each  10  hhds.  sugar,  10  casks  and  50  bags  coffee, 
and  10  bags  cotton,  following  numbers,  and  upon  each 
package  of  manufactured  goods,  chest  of  indigo,  bag 
of  wool  or  silk,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured." 
Such  clauses  may  be,  and  are,  introduced  ad  libitum  by 
mutual  consent  of  insurer  and  insured,  the  premium 
or  consideration  being  arranged  accordingly.  The  pro- 
tecting clause  is  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
insurers,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects  ; 
and  they,  as  occasion  requires,  insist  upon  additional 
protection.  Thus,  saltpetre,  hides,  cocoa,  and  tin 
plates,  are  generally  warranted  free  from  particular 
average,  unless  the  ship  be  stranded ;  and  upon  to- 
bacco, it  is  customary  for  the  insurers  to  make  them- 
selves liable  only  to  such  part  of  the  particular  average 
as  exceeds  5  per  cent.,  throwing  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
merchant. 

Particular  Average  on  Freight. — The  clause,  as  far 
as  it  affects  "  freight,"  calls  for  no  particular  comment. 
Particular  average  upon  freight  can  only  arise,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  practice,  from  loss  of  weight ; 
and  whenever  the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  3  per 
cent,  or  upward,  the  ship  owner  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  his  insurer.  The  ship  owner,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  its  port  of  destination,  is  entitled  to  hold 
the  goods  as  security  until  the  freight  is  paid.  If  the 
owner  of  the  goods  should  prove  insolvent,  and  the 
goods  should  be  entirely  spoiled  by  sea  damage  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  ship  owner  thus  lose  his  freight, 
he  has  no  claim  upon  the  insurer ;  because,  although 
his  collateral  security  is  destroyed  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  his  right  to  receive  freight  remains  unimpaired, 


and  it  is  against  the  loss  or  impairing  of  this  right  that 
the  insurer  protects  him. 

Particular  Average  on  Ships. — Particular  average 
upon  ships  is  a  subject  somewhat  more  beset  with 
difficulties.  There  is  scarcely  a  ship  that  makes  a 
voyage  of  any  length  that  does  not  sustain  some  dam- 
age. Th«  clause  in  the  policy  warranting  the  ship 
free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent.,  unless 
stranded,  protects  the  insurer  from  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  petty  claims ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  the 
practice  to  class  the  damage  that  a  ship  sustains  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  voyage  under  two  heads ;  ordinary 
damage,  or  wear  and  tear  ;  and  extraordinary  damage, 
or  particular  average.  The  splitting  of  sails,  the 
breaking  of  anchors  and  cables,  the  upsetting  of  wind- 
lasses, are  losses  that  come  under  the  first  head.  The 
carrying  away  of  masts  and  bulwarks,  damage  to  the 
copper  sheathing  and  hull  from  striking  on  rocks,  come 
under  the  second.  When  a  ship  sustains  damage,  if 
she  be  on  her  first  voyage,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
repairs  is  made  good  by  the  insurers.  But  if  she  be 
not  on  her  first  voyage,  it  is  the  established  custom 
that  the  insurer  pays  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
repairs,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  having,  as  it  is 
thought,  an  equivalent  for  the  one  third  which  falls 
upon  him,  in  the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  damage  is  such  as  to  require 
that  the  copper  should  be  stripped  off  the  ship's  bot- 
tom, the  insurer  pays  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  old  and  the  new  copper  on  the  weight  of  the  old 
copper  stripped  off ;  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  new 
over  the  old  copper  is  paid  for  by  the  ship  owner ;  and 
the  labor  of  stripping  and  replacing  the  copper  is  paid 
for  on  the  principle  already  mentioned.  In  any  gen- 
eral rule  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  ship 
owner  will  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  lose  by  an 
accident.  As  soon  as  the  ship  owner,  or  his  captain, 
learns  that  his  vessel  has  met  with  an  accident,  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  he  summons  regular  surveyors 
to  examine  his  vessel  and  report  all  defects,  discrim- 
inating between  those  defects  that  have  arisen  from 
perils  of  the  sea  and  those  from  wear  and  tear.  The 
fkst  only  are  made  good  by  the  insurer,  together  with 
all  charges,  such  as  surveyors'  fees,  dock  dues,  etc., 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  undergoing  repair.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  when  a  ship  is  obliged, 
in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  to  put  into  port  for  the 
purpose  of  repair,  although  the  owner  of  the  ship  be 
subjected  to  great  expense  for  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  his  crew  during  the  detention,  he  can  re- 
cover no  part  of  this  expense  from  the  insurer ;  the 
doctrine  being,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  bound  to 
navigate  his  vessel,  and  that  the  insurer  does  not  un- 
dertake to  guaranty  that  the  voyage  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  any  specific  time.  Such  is  the  doctrine, 
at  least,  in  this  country,  and  the  practice  is  founded 
upon  it ;  but  in  all  other  countries  the  doctrine  and 
practice  are  the  reverse.  For  in  them  allowance  is 
made  to  the  ship  owner  for  the  wages  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  during  the  whole  period  that  the  ship  is 
under  repair.  Where  a  vessel  sustains  damage  and 
undergoes  repair  in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  and  is 
subsequently  lost,  the  insurer  is  liable  both  for  the 
particular  average  and  a  total  loss.  Or  the  owner  of 
the  ship  may,  if  he  please,  insure  the  amount  expend- 
ed in  repair ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  subsequent  loss, 
the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  total  loss  only ;  but  in  the 
event  of  subsequent  safe  arrival,  the  average  is  aug- 
mented by  the  charge  of  insurance.  The  operation 
of  the  clause  warranting  the  ship  free  from  average 
under  3  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded,  may  now  be  clearly  seen.  If  a  ship  be  in- 
sured and  valued  at  $ 50,000,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
vessel  do  not,  after  all  the  deductions  above  referred 
to,  amount  to  3  per  cent.,  there  is  no  claim  upon  the 
insurer,  unless  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded. 
See  AVERAGE. 
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Stranding. — The  term  stranded  is  not  well  chosen, 
admitting  of  more  than  one  construction ;  and  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  imperfectly  con- 
ceived. And  in  settlements  of  accounts,  when  differ- 
ences arise,  the  parties  who  discuss  them  are  more  apt 
to  strive  for  that  interpretation  of  terms  and  clauses 
which  is  favorable  to  their  interests,  than  for  that 
which  is  best  adapted  for  general  purposes.  It  is  com- 
monly understood  that  merely  striking  the  ground  and 
coming  off  is  not  a  stranding ;  it  being  necessary,  in 
order  to  fall  within  that  term,  that  the  ship  should 
remain  on  the  ground  or  rock,  as  it  may  happen,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  float  her.  Striking  on 
an  anchor  and  leaking  dangerously  is  not  a  stranding. 
We  shall  only  adduce  two  illustrations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  ill  adapted  this  clause  is  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Corn  and  other  such  articles  are 
warranted  free  from  particular  average,  unless  the 
ship  be  stranded,  because  the  insurers,  considering 
these  articles  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  damage, 
will  not  consent  to  take  that  risk,  except  on  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion.  A  ship  laden  with  corn,  makes 
a  very  stormy  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  London,  and 
damages  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  Upon  arrival  off 
the  coast  she  is  stranded,  but  got  off  without  straining 
or  sustaining  any  damage.  The  insurer  is  held  to  be 
liable  for  the  damage  to  the  corn,  under  the  clause  of 
the  policy.  On  another  occasion,  after  a  very  favor- 
able passage  to  the  coast,  a  ship  strikes  upon  a  shoal, 
but  is  not  stranded,  sustaining,  however,  so  much 
damage  that  she  arrives  at  London  with  6  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  and  her  cargo  almost  wholly  spoiled.  The 
insurer  is  held  not  to  be  liable  under  the  clause  of  the 
policy. 

General  Average.. — The  insurer  is  bound  to  make 
good  all  general  average  without  exception,  however 
trifling  the  amount.  General  average  is  treated  as 
though  altogether  unconnected  with  particular  aver- 
age ;  and  damage  to  the  goods  not  amounting  to  3  per 
cent,  is  not  payable  by  the  insurer,  although  there 
may  be  also  a  general  average,  and  the  general  and 
particular  average  together  may  amount  to  more  than 
3  or  5  per  cent.  General  average  is  a  charge  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  merchant  and  ship  owner,  even  if 
uninsured ;  although  when  insured,  he  transfers,  as  it 
were,  in  virtue  of  his  insurance,  the  charge  from  him- 
self to  his  insurer.  All  the  elements  that  can  by  pos- 
sibility enter  into  general  average  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads :— 1.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  ship 
and  stores ;  2.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  cargo  and 
freight ;  3.  Remuneration  of  services  required  for  gen- 
eral preservation ;  4.  Expense  of  raising  money  to 
replace  what  has  been  sacrificed,  and  to  remunerate 
services. 

1.  When  any  part  of  the  ship  is  sacrificed  for  the 
general  benefit,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive  (de- 
ducting,  of   course,  his  share  of   contribution),   the 
amount  of  his  outlay  in  the  replacing  of  such  sacri- 
fice ;  allowance  being  made,  on  the  principle  stated 
above,  where  old  works  and  materials  are  replaced 
with  new.     The  deduction  of  one  third,  however,  does 
not  invariably  apply.     For  instance,  one  sixth  only  is 
taken  off  the  price  of  an  iron  cable  that  is  slipped  from 
for  the  general  benefit,because  iron  cables  are  calculated 
to  last  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  no  reduction 
is  ever  made  from  the  price  of  anchors.     The  charge 
of  replacing  the  loss  may  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  the  value  lost,  computing  the  value  at  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  originally  fitted.     Thus,  the  cost 
of  replacing  an  anchor  and  cable  slipped  from  in  the 
Downs,  is  frequently  double  the  value  of  the  anchor 
and  cable  at  London.     But  whatever  the  charge  may 
be,  such  charge  forms  the  basis  of  settlement. 

2.  Sacrifice  of  the  cargo  and  freight  takes  place  in 
jettison,  or  where  part  of  the  cargo  is  flung  overboard 
to  lighten  the  vessel.     Upon  arrival  in  port,  after  such 

,  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned  is  entitled  ! 


to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  contribution),  what 
the  goods  would  have  produced  nett  to  him,  supposing 
them  to  have  arrived  sound ;  and  the  owner  of  the 
ship  is  entitled  to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  con- 
tribution), the  freight  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  upon  the  same  delivery  of  the  goods. 

3.  Remuneration  of   services    and   other  charges. 
When  a  ship  loses  her  anchors  and  cables,  very  large 
sums  are  frequently  awarded  to  boatmen  who  venture 
off  to  her  with  new  ones  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives.     A  ship  disabled  at  sea  is  towed  into  port 
by  another,   and   remuneration  for  such    service  is 
awarded  according  to  the  value  saved,  the  detention 
occasioned,  and  the  loss  sustained.     The  ship  render- 
ing the  service  may  be  laden  with  fish  or  fruit,  that 
may  be  totally  spoiled  by  the  detention,  or  may  be  in 
ballast.     A  ship  captured  by  the  enemy  may  be  re- 
captured by  a  man  of  war  or  armed  merchant  vessel ; 
here,  again,  salvage  is  awarded  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     All  these  charges  are  gen- 
eral average ;  that  is  to  say,  must  be  distributed  over 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo.     When  a  ship,  with  her  car- 
go, is  driven  on  shore,  the  expense  of  attempting  to 
get  her  off  is  general  average.     If  she  can  not  be  got 
off  without  discharging,  the  expense  of  discharging  is 
general  average ;  but  the  expense  of  getting  the  ship 
off  after  the  cargo  has  been  taken  out  falls  exclusively 
upon  the  ship.     The  warehousing  of  the  cargo,  and 
other    expenses    incurred    for    its    preservation,   are 
charges  exclusively  upon  the  cargo.     The  expense  of 
reloading  is  borne  by  the  freight.     When  a  ship  puts 
into  port  in  distress,  the  pilotage  inward  is  general 
average ;  the  pilotage  outward  is  a  charge  upon  the 
freight.     This  distribution  of  charges  has  settled  into 
a  tolerably  well  established  practice ;  and  upon  this 
principle  claims  are  settled  at  the  offices. 

4.  The  money  required  to  meet  the  above  charges 
is  sometimes  attainable  without  expense.     If  the  acci- 
dent happen  near  home,  and  the  ship  owner  be  respect- 
able, he  advances  the  money  and  recovers  from  the 
various  parties  concerned  so  soon  as  the  accounts  can 
be  made  up ;  or  if  the  accident  happen  in  a  foreign 
port,  where  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  well  known,  the 
captain's  bill  upon  him  will  sometimes  be  received  in 
payment  of  the  charges  incurred.     But  where  such 
facilities  do  not  exist,  the  captain  is  empowered  to 
pledge  his  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  to  any 
one   he  may  prevail  upon  to   supply  the   necessary 
funds.     This  pledge  is  termed  a  bottomry  bond.     Bj- 
it  the  captain  admits  the  receipt  of  the  money ;  con- 
sents to  the  payment  of  a  premium  (which  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  port  of  destination,  the  risk  of  the 
voyage,  the  respectability  of  the  owner,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  captain) ;  and  assigns  the  ship,  freight, 
and  cargo,  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money 
advanced  and  the  stipulated  premium.     Should  the 
captain  consider  the  bottomry  premium  demanded  of 
him  exorbitant,  or  should,  he  deem  it  preferable  in 
other  respects,  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  the  cargo  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  such  money  as  he  may  stand  in 
need  of  toward  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage.     The 
expense  of  raising  the  requisite  funds,  whether  by 
commission,  by  bottomry  premium,  or  by  loss  on  the 
sale  of  the  cargo,  is  charged  to  those  parties  for  whose 
interest  the  money  is  required.     Thus,  if  a  ship,  hav- 
ing struck  upon  a  rock,  puts  into  port  in  distress,  and 
is  obliged  to  unload  to  repair  ;  supposing  the  particular 
average  upon  the  ship  to  amount  to  6500 ;  the  gen- 
eral average,  consisting  of  assistance  into  port  and 
expense  of  unloading,   .*'JOO  ;    particular   charges  on 
freight,  consisting  of  expense  of  reloading  and  pilotage 
outward,  $100 ;  and  particular  charges  on  cargo,  con- 
sisting  of   warehouse   rent   and   repair   of  packages, 
$200  ;  and  the  expense  of  raising  money  should  be  20 
per  cent. ; — these  sums  would  be  severally  increased 
by  this  addition,  and  would  lie  raised  to  .^GOO,  $240, 
$120,  and  $340.     See  BOTTOMKV,  RESPONDENTS. 
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It  still  remains  to  be  inquired  in  what  proportion 
the  general  average  is  to  be  paid  by  the  different  own- 
ers of  the  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  ship  and  freight. 
Almost  all  general  averages  are  adjusted  at  the  ship's 
port  of  destination,  and  the  values  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  taken  at  what  they  would  produce  in  their 
actual  state  upon  arrival,  and  the  freight,  according  to 
what  is  actually  receivable,  less  the  wages  of  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  ;  the  general  average  being  distributed 
in  proportion  to  these  values.  Should  the  cargo  be 
altogether  worthless,  it  can  not  be  made  to  contribute ; 
and  should  the  wages  of  the  crew  exceed  the  freight, 
then  the  freight  is  not  liable  to  contribute.  In  case 
of  jettison,  the  party  whose  property  has  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  general  benefit  receives  indemnity  on  the 
same  principle ;  the  value  to  which  he  is  entitled  being 
what  his  property  would  have  produced  nett,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  sold  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel — the 
same  value  serving  for  the  basis  of  his  proportion  of 
contribution.  Some  few  cases  occur  where  the  general 
average  is  adjusted  at  the  port  of  departure.  Thus, 
if  a  ship,  outward  bound  to  the  British  colonies,  cut 
from  an  anchor  and  cable  in  the  Downs,  or  incur  other 
general  average  on  our  own  coast,  the  insurances  being 
principally  effected  in  this  county",  it  is  the  custom  to 
adjust  it  on  the  spot,  by  which  means  both  delay  and 
expense  are  avoided.  On  these  occasions,  the  values 
at  the  port  of  shipment  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  con- 
tribution. A  total  loss,  subsequently  to  a  general 
average,  does  not  exonerate  the  insurer  from  his  prior 
liability ;  and  although  it  is  customary  with  the  ship 
owner,  or  his  agent,  specifically  to  insure  the  money 
expended  in  average,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
insurer  against  any  greater  liability  than  100  per  cent., 
he  is  not  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so.  When  the  aver- 
age funds  are  raised  by  bottomry,  the  party  advancing 
them  takes  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security, 
and  charges  a  premium  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  ship's 
non-arrival  at  her  port  of  destination.  And  thus,  on 
such  an  occasion,  a  subsequent  total  loss  relieves  the 
insurer  from  all  liability  to  average.  The  law  and 
customs  by  which  averages  are  adjusted  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries  ;  but  the  insurer  in  this  country  is  only 
liable  for  the  averages  adjusted  according  to  our  laws. 
The  merchant,  however,  whose  goods  arrive  at  a  for- 
eign port,  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  that 
port.  He  may  thus  be  a  considerable  loser ;  paying 
general  average  according  to  one  law,  and  receiving 
from  his  insurer  according  to  another.  And  he  never 
can  be  a  gainer,  because,  before  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  his  insurer,  he  must  prove  that  he  has 
paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  mercantile  men  are  ex- 
posed, which  can  not  be  removed  without,  what  it  may 
be  hoped  will  gradually  take  place,  an  assimilation  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  different  countries. 

Proof  of  Loss. — The  policy  of  insurance  is  the  in- 
strument under  which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner 
claim  indemnification  for  all  losses  that  are  not  spe- 
cially excepted.  The  proof  that  the  loss  has  been 
sustained  must  also  be  exhibited  ;  such  as  the  title  to 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  evidence  of  the  captain 
and  crew  to  establish  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  claim  arises.  If  A  were  to  insure  his  vessel  for 
the  space  of  12  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  G 
months  were  to  sell  his  ship  to  B  :  A's  interest  in  the 
vessel  having  ceased,  so  also  does  his  insurer's  liabil- 
ity ;  and  B,  if  he  wish  to  be  protected,  must  make  a 
new  insurance.  Proof  of  ownership,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  recovery  of  a  claim.  In 
general  practice,  no  difficulty  arises  from  this,  because 
the  fact  of  ownership  is  sufficiently  notorious.  The 
bill  of  lading  is,  in  most  cases,  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  cargo  was  on  board,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of 
freight. 

Valued  and  open  Policies. — If  an  insurance  for 
$10,000  be  effected  upon  100  hhds.  of  sugar,  valued  at 


$100  per  hhd.,  the  bill  of  lading,  showing  that  the  ves- 
sel had  100  hhds.  on  board,  establishes  the  interest  at 
$10,000,  and  the  policy  is  termed  a  valued  policy.  But 
if  an  insurance  for  $10,000  be  effected  on  100  hhds.  of 
sugar,  and  nothing  be  expressed  as  to  value,  the  bill 
of  lading  only  establishes  that  100  hhds.  are  on  board, 
without  establishing  the  amount  of  interest.  The 
production  of  the  invoice,  showing  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  policy  being 
termed  an  open  one. 

Return  of  Premium  for  short  Interest. — In  a  valued 
policy,  when  the  whole  of  the  property  insured  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  shipped,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quantity  insured  and  the  quantity  shipped 
is  termed  short  interest.  Thus,  if  $10,000  be  insured 
upon  100  hhds.  of  sugar,  valued  at  $100  per  hhd.,  and 
80  hhds.  only  be  shipped ;  as  the  insurer's  liability 
does  not  extend  beyond.  $8,000,  so  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn the  premium  upon  $2,000  to  which  no  risk  attaches. 
This  return  of  premium  is  called  a  return  for  short 
interest. 

For  Over-Insurance. — In  an  open  policy,  where  the 
value  shipped  is  not  equal  to  the  value  insured,  the 
difference  is  termed  over-insurance.  If  a  merchant 
insures  in  London  for  £5,000  upon  goods,  without 
specifying  any  value,  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the 
premium  being  £3  and  the  stamp  duty  5s.  per  cent., 
the  amount  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  policj-  is 
so  fixed,  that  he  is  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  by  the 
transaction  in  the  event  of  the  vessel's  loss,  suppos- 
ing his  insurance  to  be  sufficient.  To  entitle  him  to 
recover  a  profit,  the  profit  to  be  insured  must  be  stip- 
ulated in  the  policy.  The  expense  of  insurance  upon 
£100  being  3.25,  it  is  clear  that  every  £100  insurance 
covers  96.75  original  cost,  that  is  to  say,  protects  the 
merchant  from  loss  to  that  extent  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  the  vessel.  If  then,  we  assume  the  invoice  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  be  40,000  rupees,  or,  at  the  exchange 
of  .10c.  per  rupee,  £4,000,  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  policy  is  ascertained  as  followss : — If  96.75  cost 
is  insured  by  £100  insurance,  what  will  £4,000  cost  be 
insured  by?  Answer,  £4,135.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, although  a  policy  exists  for  £5,000,  the  in- 
sured is  not  able  to  prove  interest  for  more  than 
£4,135;  and  consequent! y,  the  insured  being  entitled 
to  recover  no  more  than  that  sum  in  case  of  loss,  the 
insurer  is  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  premium 
for  over-insurance  upon  £865. 

Although  we  have  treated  separately  of  returns  for 
short  interest  and  over-insurance,  we  should  observe 
that  these  terms  in  practice  are  used  indiscriminately ; 
and,  indeed,  we  can  not  say  that  we  perceive  much 
advantage  in  making  the  distinction,  or  preserving  the 
distinctive  appellations.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  property  expected  in  a  vessel  is  not  all  insured  at 
one  time  or  in  one  policy.  But  this  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  principle  of  settlement  according  to  our 
law :  although,  according  to  the  laws  of  most  other 
countries,  the  policies  take  precedence  of  one  another 
according  to  their  dates,  the  whole  short  interest  fall- 
ing upon  the  policy  or  policies  last  effected.  The  for- 
eign law,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  us  the  more 
equitable  and  reasonable  of  the  two  ;  and  that  our 
reason  for  thinking  so  may  be  intelligible,  and  thus 
gain  assent  or  meet  with  refutation,  we  shall  state  a 
case  of  short  interest  upon  a  number  of  policies,  such 
as  not  unfrequently  appears.  A  merchant,  A,  orders 
his  correspondent  at  Calcutta  to  ship  for  his  account  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  1,000  tons,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  £200  per  ton.  In  due  time  he  receives 
a  letter  from  his  correspondent  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  order,  and  expressing  confident  hopes  of 
being  able  to  purchase  the  quantity,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  at  the  limits  prescribed,  and  promising  to 
advise  as  he  proceeds.  A,  on  receipt  of  this  letter, 
say  on  the  1st  of  January,  makes  a  provisional  insur- 
ance for  £50,000  upon  sugar  valued  at  £200  per  ton. 
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Continuing  without  further  advices,  and  fearing  lest 
his  correspondent's  letter  should  have  miscarried,  and 
that  he  might  have  property  afloat  uninsured,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1st  of  March,  and  1st  of  April,  he  ef- 
fects similar  insurances,  thus  covering  the  whole  1,000 
tons.  He  subsequently  receives  advice  that  his  cor- 
respondent h:ul  not  been  able  to  purchase  more  than 
half  the  quantity  ordered,  at  his  limit,  and  recovers 
from  his  insurers  half  the  premium  upon  each  policy. 
Now,  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  might  have 
received  advice  from  his  correspondent,  as  he  expected, 
much  sooner.  And  if  he  had  received  advice  in  the 
middle  of  February,  of  the  shipment  of  500  tons,  and 
that  the  ship  which  contained  them  was  totally  lost  in 
the  river  Hooghly,  the  insurers  upon  the  two  first  pol- 
icies would  have  been  liable  for  a  total  loss.  And  it 
appears  to  us  a  defective  arrangement,  by  which  a 
party,  who  is  at  one  time  exposed  to  a  total  loss, 
should  at  another  be  compelled  to  return  half  his  pre- 
mium. It  is  true  that  the  merchant  may,  if  he  please, 
insert  in  his  policies  a  clause  by  which  the  policies 
shall  be  made  to  succeed  one  another ;  but  we  should 
say  that  the  law,  in  insurance  cases,  as  in  the  disposal 
of  the  property  of  deceased  persons,  ought  to  be  the 
best  general  disposition,  leaving  to  individuals  the 
right  of  modification  according  to  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Return  for  Double  Insurance. — Besides  returns  for 
short  interest  and  over-insurance,  there  are  returns  for 
double  insurance.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  thing.  Double  insurance  ex- 
ists where  the  party,  through  forgetfulness,  makes  an 
insurance  upon  his  property  twice  over ;  or  where  the 
shippers  and  consignees  of  goods,  when  uncertain  of 
one  another's  intentions,  effect  each  an  insurance  upon 
them;  or  where  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in  foreign 
parts,  fearing  lest  his  advices  should  not  reach  his 
owner,  effects  an  insurance  upon  it,  and  the  owner  at 
the  same  time,  acting  with  equal  caution,  effects  one 
also.  The  observations  already  made  upon  returns  for 
short  interest,  and  upon  the  difference  between  our 
laws  and  those  of  other  countries,  apply  with  equal 
force  here. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  topics  con- 
nected with  marine  assurance.  Those  who  peruse 
this  article  with  ordinary  attention  will,  we  hope,  gain 
a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  business.  But  a  perfectly  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who 
are  daily  conversant  with  its  details. 

Analysis  of  the  General  Law  of  Insurance. — The  in- 
vention of  maritime  insurance  is  due  to  Italy,  and  it 
came  into  use  at  the  close  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  term  "policy"  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  Polizza,  which  signifies  any  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing,  creating  an  evidence  of  a  legal 
obligation.  At  that  time  the  Italians  were  the  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  their  means  insurance  was 
introduced  into  other  countries.  A  colon}'  of  Lom- 
bards was  settled  in  London  in  the  13th  century,  and 
conducted  for  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
tradition  of  England  attributes  the  introduction  of 
insurance.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  court  was  <•>  .1- 
stituted  to  treat  of  causes  relative  to  policies  of  insur- 
ance in  a  summary  way.  The  court  was  formed  of 
the  judge  of  admiralty,  the  recorder  of  London,  two 
doctors  of  civil  law,  two  common  lawyers,  and  eight 
merchants,  empowering  any  five  of  them  to  hear  and 
determine  all  such  causes  arising  in  London.  But  the 
court,  on  account  of  its  restricted  character  and  other 
causes,  fell  into  disuse,  and  cases  of  insurance  are  now 
decided  by  trial  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The 
contract  of  insurance  is  essentially  a  contract  of  in- 
demnity against  the  perils  of  the"  sea.  The  various 
codes  differ  in  the  objects  prohibited  to  be  insured. 
Thus  the  French  code,  ordinance  of  Bilboa,  Spanish 


code,  Danish,  Two  Sicilies,  Roman  States,  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, Lombardo-Veneto,  Sardinia,  Hayti,  and  Greece, 
prohibit  insurance  on  freight  of  goods  on  board,  ex- 
cepted  profits,  wages  of  seamen,  and  maritime  interest 
on  loans  on  bottomry.  While  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Malta,  United  States,  and  Ham- 
burg, permit  them.  Re-insurance  is  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  mariners  are  forbidden 
to  insure  their  wages  ;  but  a  captain  of  a  ship  can  in- 
sure his  wages,  or  any  interest  as  part  owner.  An  in- 
surance on  money  lent  to  the  captain,  payable  out  of 
the  freight,  is  illegal.  So  are  wager  policies  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  in  Massachusetts. 

Article  335  of  the  French  code  authorizes  the  assur- 
ance on  the  whole  or  on  a  part  of  the  objects  which 
may  be  insured ;  but  in  Spain  and  Denmark  the  goods 
can  not  be  insured  for  more  than  nine  tenths  of  their 
value,  and  in  Spain,  no  more  than  four  fifths  .can  be 
insured  on  the  value  of  a  ship ;  at  Malta  the  insurance 
can  not  exceed  seven  eighths ;  in  Prussia  it  may  be 
made  for  the  cost  price,  or  for  the  value  of  the  ship  ; 
but  in  Holland  and  in  Portugal  the  entire  value  may 
be  insured  after  the  vessel  has  set  sail.  In  Great 
Britain  no  policy  can  be  made  for  a  longer  time  than 
for  12  calendar  months. 

The  duration  of  risks  for  a  ship  continues  in  Great 
Britain  until  24  hours  after  she  has  moored  at  anchor  in 
safety.  The  same  in  the  United  States  and  at  Malta. 

According  to  the  Prussian  code,  payment  ought  to 
be  effected  within  two  months  after  the  notice  of  the 
damages ;  after  this  time  interest  commences  to  run. 
The  law  of  Great  Britain  being  mostly  similar  to  that 
of  America,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  vary  the 
mode  of  treating  the  various  subjects ;  so  illegal  in- 
surance, rights  of  agents,  concealment,  and  representa- 
tions have  been  enlarged  on  in  the  law  of  America, 
while  for  these,  as  well  as  for  all  others,  the  reader  is 
particularly  referred  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  law  of  insurance  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  following  language  of  the  French 
jurists  at  the  close  of  their  report  to  the  council  of 
State  on  the  title  of  insurance  in  the  code  of  com- 
merce, and  rendered  by  Duer  in  his  work  on  insur- 
ance :  "  Marine  insurance  may  justly  be  deemed  one 
of  the  noblest  creations  of  human  geuius.  From  a 
loftj'  height  it  surveys  and  protects  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  It  scans  the  heavens  ;  it  consults  the  sea- 
sons ;  it  interrogates  the  ocean  ;  and.  regardless  of  its 
terrors  or  caprice,  defines  its  perils  and  circumscribes  its 
storms.  It  extends  its  cares  to  every  part  of  the  hab- 
itable globe ;  studies  the  usage  of  every  nation ;  ex- 
plores every  coast,  sounds  every  harbor.  To  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  it  directs  a  sleepless  attention ;  it 
enters  the  council  of  monarchs — watches  the  delibera- 
tions of  statesmen — weighs  their  motives,  and  pene- 
trates their  designs.  Founding  on  these  vast  materials 
its  skillful  calculations,  secure  of  the  result,  it  then 
addresses  the  hesitating  merchant :  '  Dismiss  your  anx- 
iety and  fears ;  these  are  misfortunes  that  humanity 
may  deplore,  but  can  not  prevent  or  alleviate.  Such 
are  not  the  disasters  you  dread  to  encounter.  Trust 
in  me  and  they  shall  not  reach  you.  Summon  all 
your  resources,  put  forth  all  your  skill,  and,  with 
unfaltering  courage,  pursue  your  adventures.  Suc- 
ceed— your  riches  are  enlarged ;  fail — they  shall  not 
be  diminished.  My  wealth  shall  supply  your  loss. 
Rely  on  me,  and,  for  your  sake,  at  my  bidding,  the 
arm  of  your  enemies  shall  be  paralyzed,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  cease  to  exist. '  The  merchant  list- 
ens, obeys,  and  is  rewarded.  Thousands,  tempted  by 
his  success,  follow  his  example.  Those  whom  it  had 
long  separated,  the  ocean  now  unites.  The  quarters 
of  the  world  approach  each  other,  and  are  bound  by 
the'  permanent  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
benefits." — LKVI'S  dun.  La u-  aftlie  World. 

\Yc  extract  from  Duer's  Marine  Insurance  the  fol- 
lowing Law  of  Insurance  in  the  United  States  : 
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"  1.  Insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  2.  A  policy  must  specify,  1st, 
the  parties  between  whom,  and  on  whose  account,  the 
insurance  is  made  ;  2d.  the  consideration  or  premium 
paid ;  3d,  the  subject  insured  ;  4th,  the  amount  insured  ; 
5th,  the  risk  insured  against ;  and,  lastly,  the  voyage  or 
period  of  time  during  which  the  insurance  is  to  con- 
tinue in  force.  3.  Form  and  execution  of  the  contract. 
The  uniform  and  general  practice  of  merchants  may  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  the  legal  necessity  of  a  writ- 
ten contract.  A  specification  of  the  risks  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  contract.  4.  The  policies  used  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  differ  materially  ;  and  in 
New  York  the  forms  of  the  policy  in  use  for  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  insurance  are  distinct  and  separate. 
5.  The  subscription  of  the  insurer  is  alone  sufficient. 
When  the  insurance  is  made  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, the  execution  of  the  policy  must  be  attested  by 
the  officers  designated  for  that  purpose  by  its  charters 
or  by  its  laws.  6.  When  a  policy  has  in  fact  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  notice  of  its  execution  has  been  given  to 
the  assured,  its  actual  delivery  is  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  contract.  7.  The  insurer,  whether  an 
individual  or  an  incorporated  company,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  retract  a  consent  thus  confessed  to  have 
been  given ;  but  would  be  considered  as  holding  the 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured,  and  bound  to  de- 
liver it  at  his  request.  Should  a  loss  occur,  and  the 
policy  then  be  withheld  from  the  assured,  he  would  have 
a  complete  remedy  in  an  action  at  law.  8.  When  an  ap- 
plication for  insurance  is  accepted  by  the  insurer,  the 
rate  of  premium  and  the  date  inserted,  and  the  writing 
signed  by  the  parties,  it  constitutes  in  equity  a  valid  in- 
surance, and  in  law  a  valid  agreement  to  insure  :  it  gives 
to  the  assured  an  immediate  right,  upon  the  tender  of 
the  premium,  or  premium  note,  to  demand  from  the 
insurer  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  policy.  The 
validity  of  an  agreement  to  insure  may  be  proved  by 
the  correspondence,  but  the  evidence  of  the  assent  of 
both  to  all  the  terms  proposed  must  be  clear  and  une- 
quivocal. 9.  An  offer  to  insure  made  by  letter  is  a 
valid  undertaking  that  the  party  will  be  bound  by  it, 
if  in  due  season  a  favorable  answer  be  returned.  But 
although  the  insured  is  necessarily  bound  by  his  offer 
during  the  interval  that  has  been  stated,  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  applicant  has  the  right,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  accept  the  offer  when  he  receives  it. 
10.  The  policy,  from  the  time  of  its  execution,  consti- 
tutes the  sole  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  ; 
nor,  subject  to  some  exceptions,  can  any  previous  let- 
ters or  communications  between  them,  nor  even  the 
written  application  or  agreement,  be  used  to  vary  or 
control  its  interpretation.  11.  When  a  policy  refers 
to  any  other  document  or  paper,  the  contents  of  the 
document  or  paper  become  a  part  of  the  contract  as 
fullj-  as  if  they  were  recited  or  incorporated  in  the 
policy.  12.  A  policy  of  insurance,  when  executed, 
may  not  only  be  cancelled  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, but  is  subject  to  any  change  or  modification  of 
its  terms  that  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  When  an 
alteration  is  made  in  the  body  of  the  policy  by  the  as- 
sured, without  the  assent  of  the  underwriters,  if  it 
change  the  sense,  or  affect  in  any  degree  the  substance 
of  the  contract,  it  renders  the  whole  instrument  void. 

13.  The  date  is  one  of  the  principal  requisites  in  the 
policy.      The   date,    however,    is  only  presumptive, 
not  conclusive,  evidence  of  the  facts  that  it  attests. 

14.  Wager   policies  are   established  and  admitted  to 
be  illegal. 

Of  the  Construction  of  the  Policy. — 15.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  policy,  with  the  exception  of  cases  in  which 
parole  evidence  is  admitted,  is  a  question  of  law,  the 
determination  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
court.  As  a  contract  of  indemnity  to  the  assured,  the 
policy  is  to  be  liberally  construed  in  his  favor.  An  ex- 
ception from  the  risks  of  the  policy  is  to  be  construed 
strictly  against  the  insurer.  16.  When  a  discrepancy, 


apparent  or  real,  is  found  to  exist  between  a  written 
and  a  printed  clause  of  the  policy,  it  is  the  writing  that 
controls  the  interpretation.  17.  Extrinsic  proof,  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  otherwise,  is  received  to 
control  or  aid  the  interpretation,  in  order,  1st,  to  fix 
the  application  of  general  or  indeterminate  words ;  2d, 
to  correct  an  error  of  description,  by  showing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ;  3d,  to  remove  a 
latent  ambiguity  ;  and,  lastly,  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  foreign  or  technical  words.  18.  Parole  evidence 
shall  never  be  received  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  parties  was  directly  opposite  to  that  which  their 
language  expresses,  or  substantially  different  from  any 
meaning  that  the  words  they  have  used,  upon  any  con- 
struction, will  admit  or  convey.  Parole  evidence  may 
be  admitted  to  show  that  particular  words,  upon  the 
construction  of  which  a  controversy  turns,  have  ac- 
quired, by  the  known  usages  of  trade,  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing, wholly  distinct  from  their  ordinary  and  popular 
sense.  19.  When  the  interpretation  of  words,  or  the 
construction  of  a  clause  in  the  policy,  that  may  be  un- 
derstood in  a  sense  more  or  less  extensive,  has  not 
been  fixed  by  judicial  decisions,  parole  evidence  may 
be  admitted  to  show  whether  they  have  obtained,  by 
use  and  practice  between  the  assurers  and  the  assured, 
any,  and  what,  known  and  definite  import.  The 
usage,  if  proved,  will  govern  the  construction.  20.  If 
by  a  general  practice,  the  voyage  or  trade  to  which 
the  insurance  relates  has  been  pursued  in  a  certain 
course  or  manner  that  the  terms  of  the  policy,  in  their 
ordinary  interpretation,  would  not  embrace  parole,  evi- 
dence may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
usage.  21.  A  usage  that  can  alone  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol the  interpretation  of  the  policy,  or  vary  the  legal 
rights  of  the  parties,  must  be  general,  uniform,  notor- 
ious, reasonable,  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  rules  of  law. 
Of  Illfffal  Insurances. — Breach  of  Municipal  Laws, — 
22.  The  invalidity  of  an  insurance,  as  an  implied 
violation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  may  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  goods  exported  or  imported,  the  na- 
ture of  the  trade,  or  the  breach  of  some  statutory  pro- 
vision relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  or  conduct 
of  the  voyage.  23.  When  the  exportatation  or  im- 
portation of  the  goods  shipped  is  prohibited,  the  ille- 
gality affects  not  only  the  policy  upon  the  goods  them- 
selves, but  equallj-  those  upon  the  ship  and  freight, 
since  the  voluntary  reception  of  the  goods  by  the  mas- 
ter is  as  much  a  violation  of  law  as  their  shipment  by 
the  owner.  When  the  prohibited  act  renders  the  sub- 
sequent voyage  or  trade  illegal,  it  vacates  the  policy. 
24.  The  illegality  of  a  voyage,  arising  from  the 
transportation  of  prohibited  goods,  is  never  permitted 
to  affect  a  distinct  policy  upon  the  lawful  goods  of  a 
different  owner.  25.  Where  the  goods  insured  by  one 
policy  are  all  of  them  lawful,  the  insurance  is  valid, 
even  when  the  assured,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  is  in- 
terested or  concerned  in  the  transportation  of  unlaw- 
ful goods  by  the  same  vessel,  but  otherwise  when  in- 
cluded in  an  entire  policy.  26.  The  contract  is  entire 
when  the  goods  insured  (whether  the  insurance  be 
general  or  specific)  are  included  in  one  gross  valuation ; 
but  where  an  insurance  is  specific  upon  different 
kinds  of  goods,  and  a  separate  value  is  affixed  to 
each  denomination,  the  contract  is  distinct.  So  where 
the  policy  is  open  upon  different  kinds  of  goods. 
27.  An  insurance  in  one  policy  for  the  owners  of  a 
ship  is  not  devisable  ;  but  the  illegal  act  of  one  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  others,  has  the 
same  effect  in  voiding  the  entire  contract  as  if  all  had 
concurred.  But  the  contract  will  not  be  regarded  as 
entire  when  the  insurance  is  made  by  a  common  agent 
on  account  of  several  persons  whose  interests  are  seve- 
ral and  distinct.  28.  When  an  entire  voyage  is  ille- 
gal at  its  inception,  the  illegality  runs  through  and 
infects  every  part  of  it.  29.  When  a  particular  trade 
is  prohibited  by  the  express  terms  of  a  treaty  to 
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which  the  State  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  policy 
is  effected  is  a  party,  the  effect  of  the  prohibition, 
whether  general  as  to  trade  or  limited  to  particular 
commodities,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  by  a 
municipal  law,  an  act  of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress. 
Every  voyage  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  is  illegal, 
and  every  insurance  upon  such  a  voyage,  whatever  be 
the  subject  or  terms  of  the  policy,  is  necessarily  void. 

30.  The  defeat  of  the  voyage   by  an  embargo  after 
the  policy  has   attached,  is  not  considered  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the   contract,   but  as  a  loss   by  a.  peril 
insured  against,  entitling  the  insured,  upon  an  aban- 
donment, to  a  recovery  of  the  whole  sum  insured. 

31.  The   contingent   expectation  of  the  parties  that 
an  existing  law  will  be  repealed  interdicting  a  voyage 
or  trade  meant  to  be  covered  by  the  policy,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  insurance  valid  when  the  expect- 
ation is  not  realized,  and  the  voyage  is  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Section  II.  Enemy's  Property. — 32.  Every  insur- 
ance upon  property  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of 
war  by  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  the 
insurance  belongs,  is  of  necessity  invalid.  An  insur- 
ance made  in  a  belligerent  country  upon  the  property 
of  the  subjects  of  an  opposite  belligerent,  is  void.  33. 
Goods  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  a  neutral 
country  to  a  belligerent,  if  they  are  to  be  delivered  to, 
and  become  the  property  of,  a  belligerent  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  are  considered  as  his  goods  during  the 
voyage  (in  itinere),  and  as  such  are  subject  to  capture 
and  confiscation. 

Section  III.  Enemy's  Property — Domicile. — 34.  A 
merchant  is  a  political  member  of  the  country  into 
which,  by  his  residence  and  business,  he  is  incorpo- 
rated ;  he  is  a  subject  of  the  government  that  protects 
him  in  his  pursuits,  that  his  industry  contributes  to 
support,  and  of  whose  natural  resources  his  own  means 
are  a  constituent  part.  35.  When  the  property  of  a 
foreigner  who,  at  the  time  of  its  shipment  was  living 
in  a  hostile  country,  is  seized  as  that  of  an  enemy,  the 
captors  are  not  bound  to  prove  in  the  first  instance  that 
his  place  of  residence  was  his  actual  domicile.  The 
presumption  of  law  is  in  their  favor.  The  animus  ma- 
nendi,  the  intention  to  remain,  the  law  imputes  to 
him,  and  to  redeem  his  property  from  the  noxious  im- 
putation, he  must  give  such  evidence  of  his  intention 
and  plans  as  shall  be  effectual  to  destroy  it.  36.  The 
national  character  of  persons  who  reside  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  a  public  or  representative  capacitj',  is  not 
changed  or  affected  by  their  residence,  whatever  may 
be  its  duration,  or  by  whatever  circumstances  indica- 
tive of  the  intent  to  render  it  permanent  it  may  be  ac- 
companied. But  if  a  foreign  consul  engage  in  com- 
merce, he  is  immediately  stamped,  with  respect  to  that 
commerce,  with  the  national  character  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resides,  and  from  which  his  trade  is  con- 
ducted. His  character  of  consul  affords  no  protection 
to  his  mercantile  adventures.  37.  A  native  subject 
can  not  acquire  a  foreign  domicile  by  an  emigration 
from  his  own  country  during  the  existence  of  hostili- 
ties (Jhiffrante  bello)  so  as  to  protect  his  trade  during 
the  war,  either  against  the  belligerent  claims  of  his 
own  country  or  against  those  of  a  hostile  power.  His 
native  character  is  wholly  unchanged  by  his  change  of 
residence.  38.  The  nature  of  the  traffic  or  business  in 
which  an  individual  is  engaged,  may  stamp  upon  him 
a  national  character  wholly  independent  of  that  which 
his  place  of  residence  would  alone  impose. 

Section  IV.  Trade  with  the  Enemy.— 39.  The  prop- 
erty of  a  subject  is  in  all  cases  liable  to  confiscation  in 
a  court  of  prize  when  it  is  found  engaged  in  an  unlaw- 
ful trade  or  intercourse  with  the  ports,  territories,  or 
subjects  of  the  public  enemy ;  and  the  property  of  a 
subject  of  a  State  allied  in  the  war  is  liable  under  the 
like  circumstances  to  the  same  penalty.  40.  To  ren- 
der the  importation  of  goods  from  an  enemy's  port  an 
illegal  trading,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  should  be 


the  fruits  of  any  purchase,  barter,  contract,  or  nego- 
tiation in  the  enemy's  country,  after  hostility  had 
commenced.  The  sailing  of  the  vessel  with  the  goods 
on  board  after  the  party  had  knowledge  of  the  war, 
completes  the  offense,  stamps  the  cargo  with  an  illegal 
character,  and  subjects  it,  during  its  transportation,  to 
a  rightful  seizure.  41.  To  render  a  trade  with  the 
enemy  unlawful,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  commu- 
nication with  the  enemy's  country  should  be  immedi- 
ate and  direct.  A  circuitous  trade  is  liable  to  the 
same  abuses,  and  involves  the  same  political  dangers 
as  a  direct  one,  and  therefore  equally  falls  within  the 
interdiction  and  penalty  of  the  law.  42.  If  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  during  a  war,  even  when  destined  to  a 
neutral  port,  prosecutes  her  voyage  under  a  license 
from  the  government  of  the  enemj-,  both  ship  and 
cargo,  while  they  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
license,  are  liable  to  capture,  and  if  captured,  are  law- 
ful subjects  of  confiscation.  43.  A  license  granted  by 
the  sovereign  power  is  not  subject  to  transfer  or  assign- 
ment, but  its  legitimate  use  is  confined  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  originally  granted.  A  license  to 
an  alien  enemy,  whether  by  name  or  general  words, 
removes  all  his  personal  disabilities.  44.  The  goods 
for  which  the  protection  of  a  license  is  claimed,  must 
correspond  with  those  that  the  license  enumerates  or 
describes.  When  a  license  authorizes  the  importation 
of  goods  from  an  enemy's  country  in  an  enemy's  ship, 
the  protection  intended  to  be  granted,  although  con- 
fined in  terms  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  construction  of 
the  law  is  extended  to  the  vessel.  The  national  char- 
acter of  the  ship,  as  described  in  the  license,  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  condition  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  to  se- 
cure the  protection  that  is  desired. 

Section  V.  Breach  of  Neutrality. — 45.  The  duties 
of  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  neutral  State  are,  1.  To 
abstain  from  every  act  that  tends  to  the  assistance  of 
either  of  the  belligerents  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
2.  To  abstain  from  every  act  that  tends  directly  to  re- 
lieve one  of  the  belligerents  from  the  pressure  and 
effect  of  the  opposite  hostilities.  3.  To  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  full  exercise  of  the  belligerents'  rights  of 
visitation  and  search,  and  to  resort  to  no  means  for 
eluding  and  defrauding  the  rights  of  capture.  46. 
From  the  moment  that  a  ship,  with  contraband  arti- 
cles on  board,  quits  her  port  on  a  hostile  destination, 
as  a  general  rule  the  offense  is  complete  and  the  cap- 
ture legal.  To  justify  the  capture,  it  is  enough  that 
the  immediate  object  of  the  voyage  is  to  supply  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  contraband  is  certainly  destined 
to  his  immediate  use.  47.  Articles  of  contraband  are  all 
the  munitions  and  instruments  of  war ;  all  manufac- 
tured articles  that  in  their  actual  state  are  fitted  for 
military  and  naval  use,  and  more  especially  for  the 
building  and  equipping  of  ships  of  war.  Pitch,  tar,  and 
hemp  are  contraband ;  but  the}'  enjoy  exemptions  if  di- 
rected to  a  mercantile  port.  Provisions  are  not  contra- 
band, but  they  may  be  rendered  so  by  their  special  desti- 
nation and  intended  use.  48.  An  insurance  upon  goods 
liable  to  confiscation  as  contraband  of  war — it'  made  in 
the  belligerent  country  whose  rights  are  violated — is 
wholly  void.  49.  A  blockade  is  a  naval  circumvalla- 
tion  intended  to  prevent  and  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  port  that  it  incloses,  and  to  cause  an 
entire  suspension  of  its  commerce.  The  breach  of  a 
blockade  subjects  all  the  property  so  employed  to  con- 
fiscation by  the  belligerent  power  whose  rights  are 
violated. 

Of  the  Parties  to  the  Contract — Of  the  Legal  Compe- 
tency of  the  Parties. — 50.  All  persons  of  full  age  and 
otherwise  capable  of  contracting,  have  the  right  to  in- 
sure and  bo  insured.  51.  In  order  to  render  a  party 
capable  of  insuring,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  any  interest  iu  the  property  insured  at  the  time 
the  insurance  is  effected,  unless  the  risks  as  described 
in  the  policy  have,  already  commenced.  When  the 
contract  18  perspective,  it  is  valid  and  effectual  if  the 
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interest  meant  to  be  covered  exists  when  the  policy 
attaches.  When  a  party  effects  an  insurance  after  the 
risks  have  commenced,  if  he  has  an  interest  at  the 
time  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  policy,  the  contract 
may  be  so  framed  as  to  entitle  him  to  recover  for  a  loss 
that  had  in  fact  occurred  before  his  own  title  was  ac- 
quired by  insuring  the  goods  "  lost  or  not  lost."  52. 
An  agent  employed  to  procure  an  insurance  can  not 
himself  become  the  insurer. 

Of  the  Description  of  the  Parties  in  the  Policy. — 53. 
The  names  of  the  immediate  parties  to  the  contract, 
that  is,  of  the  individual  or  company  agreeing  to  as- 
snme  the  risks,  and  of  the  person  effecting  the  insur- 
ance, must  be  mentioned  in  the  policy.  54.  When 
the  insurance  is  made  by  an  agent,  the  parties  really 
assured  may  be  described  by  general  words ;  nor  is 
even  a  general  description  necessary,  if  the  party 
effecting  the  insurance  describes  himself  as  "agent" 
in  the  policy.  Where  the  person  effecting  the  insur- 
ance describes  himself  as  the  agent  of  a  particular 
person,  the  policy,  by  its  necessary  construction, 
inures  only  to  protect  an  interest  of  the  party  thus 
named  as  the  principal.  55.  When  an  agent  effects  a 
policy  in  his  own  name  on  account  of  a  third  person, 
who  is  named,  or  describing  the  assured  by  general 
words,  an  action  on  the  policy  for  the  recovery  of  a 
loss  may  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  or 
in  that  of  the  party  really  interested.  But  where  the 
agent  is  a  naked  trustee,  having  no  lien  in  the  policy, 
and  no  interest  of  his  own  that  was  meant  to  be  pro- 
tected, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  action  in 
his  own  name,  if  it  appear  that  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  his  authority  as  agent  had  been 
countermanded  or  revoked.  56.  Although  each  part- 
ner has  a  right  to  insure  the  partnership  property  in 
the  name  or  on  account  of  the  firm,  yet  where  the  in- 
surance is  expressed  to  be  on  his  sole  account,  it 
must  be  limited  in  its  application  to  his  individual 
share.  When  the  separate  interest  of  a  partner,  sep- 
arately insuring,  is  equal  to  the  amount  insured,  he 
can  have  no  motive  for  averring  or  attempting  to  prove 
a  partnership  property.  57.  When  the  interest  of  the 
party  in  whom  the  interest  is  averred  is  proved,  and  an 
authority  from  him  to  insure,  or  his  adoption  of  the 
contract  is  also  proved,  it  is  an  inference  of  law  from 
the  terms  of  his  policy  that  the  insurance  was  effected 
on  his  account.  But  when  the  proof  establishes  that 
his  interest  was  not  intended  to  be  covered,  it  forms 
an  insuperable  bar  to  a  recovery.  58.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  every  policy  that  is  effected  by  an  agent  under 
previous  instructions,  must  be  controlled  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  principal  in  every  case  where  evidence  of 
the  intention  can  properly  be  received  to  determine 
the  construction.  The  general  words  of  a  policy  de- 
scribing the  assured,  have  always  received  a  liberal 
interpretation.  59.  The  policy  may  be  so  framed  that 
the  insurance  shall  be  inseparabty  attached  to  the 
property  meant  to  be  covered,  so  that  the  successive 
owners,  during  the  continuance  of  the  risks,  shall  be- 
come in  turn  the  parties  really  assured. 

Of  the  Assignment  of  the  Policy  and  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Assignee. — 60.  Although  a  policy  of  insurance  in 
its  usual  form  is  not  assignable  in  law  so  as  to  enable 
the  assignee  to  maintain  an  action  upon  the  contract 
in  his  own  name,  it  is  in  all  cases  assignable  in  equity, 
and  vests  in  the  assignee  a  beneficial  interest,  varying 
in  its  extent  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
assignment  is  made.  61.  Although  the  rights  of  the 
assignee  of  a  policy  are  equitable  in  their  nature,  it  is 
not  in  a  court  of  equity,  when  a  loss  has  occurred  to 
which  he  claims  to  be  entitled,  and  the  underwriters 
refuse  to  pay,  that  he  must  seek  relief.  He  has  a  full 
remedy  in  an  action  at  law,  hi  the  name  of  the  as- 
surer. 62.  The  assignment  in  writing  of  a  policy  of 
insurance  does  not  vest  in  the  assignee  a  perfect  title, 
except  as  against  the  assigner,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  actual  delivery  of  the  instrument  itself.  The 


policies  in  use  in  Boston  contain  special  clauses  re- 
stricting their  assignment. 

Of  Inxiiroiii'i'  effected  by  an  Agent. — Of  the  Author- 
ity of  an  Agent  to  Insure. — 63.  The  necessity  of  prov- 
ing either  the  original  authority  of  the  agent,  or  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  his  contract,  is  expressly  af- 
firmed, or  necessarily  implied,  in  every  case  in  which 
a  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  agent  has  arisen. 
A  prior  authority  conferring  on  the  agent  the  right  to 
insure,  is  either  express  or  implied.  An  express  au- 
thority may  be  written  or  verbal.  64.  The  author- 
ity of  a  single  partner,  and  of  each  partner,  to  insure 
the  partnership  property  in  the  name  or  by  general 
words  011  account  of  the  firm,  or  to  direct  such  an  as- 
surance to  be  made,  is  established  and  undoubted. 
65.  The  right  of  a  part  owner  to  insure  is  limited  to 
his  own  individual  share.  66.  The  master  of  a  ship 
has  no  general  authority,  but  has  an  implied  authority 
in  special  cases.  67.  When  a  consignee  has  an  inter- 
est, he  may  insure  the  entire  property  consigned  to 
him ;  but  a  consignee  who  has  no  interest,  and  no  lien 
whatever,  upon  the  goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale, 
has  no  right  to  insure  them  on  behalf  of  the  consigner, 
unless  specially  instructed.  68.  A  general  agent  may 
insure  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  unless  restricted  in 
his  discretion  by  the  express  instruction  of  his  princi- 
pal. The  authority  of  the  agent,  express  or  implied, 
may  be  revoked  by  the  principal  at  any  time  before 
the  terms  of  the  insurance  have  been  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  the  underwriters.  69.  In  the  United 
States  a  usage  prevails  to  cover  all  shipments  by  a 
general  standing  time  policy  on  goods,  so  as  to  em- 
brace not  only  all  outward  and  home  shipments  made 
on  their  own  account,  but  all  shipments  made  to 
them  from  foreign  ports,  upon  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  effect  insurance.  When  there  is  a  sub- 
sisting policy  in  the  above  form,  a  direction  to  insure, 
once  given,  is  in  its  nature  irrevocable.  70.  When 
an  agent  accepts  an  order  to  insure,  or  omits  to 
give  notice  of  his  refusal,  he  is  of  course  bound  to  its 
execution.  When  the  principal  has  funds  or  effects 
in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent,  the  application 
of  which  rests  in  his  own  discretion,  he  is  justified 
that  they  will  be  applied  by  his  correspondent  to  pro- 
cure the  insurance  that  he  directs.  71.  When  the 
agent  has  no  funds  or  effects  of  his  principal  011  hand, 
but,  by  an  established  course  of  dealing,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  executing  the  orders  of  his  principal  to 
effect  insurance,  and  of  advancing  the  premium,  he  is 
bound  to  execute  all  similar  orders  that  he  may  re- 
ceive from  him,  until  he  has  given  him  notice  that  this 
course  of  dealing  must  be  discontinued.  72.  When  a 
consignee  receives  a  bill  of  lading,  with  an  order  to  in- 
sure its  contents,  if  he  accepts  the  consignment,  he 
must  execute  the  order.  The  law  regards  the  trans- 
action as  entire,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  as  a 
tacit  promise  to  discharge  the  duty.  73.  These  rules 
are  subject  to  exceptions.  The  agent  can  never  be 
bound  to  effect  an  insurance  that,  from  circumstances 
that  could  not  have  been  known  or  anticipated  when 
the  order  was  given,  instead  of  securing  an  indemnity 
to  his  principal,  would  tend  to  his  certain  prejudice  and 
loss.  When  the  agent,  when  he  receives  the  order, 
knows,  or  has  just  grounds  for  believing  that  his  cor- 
respondent is  insolvent,  or  is  threatened  with  insolv- 
ency, the  acceptance  of  the  trust  rests  in  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Yet,  should  his  apprehension  prove  to  be 
groundless,  he  should  be  called  to  justify  his  conduct, 
by  proving  that  the  information  on  which  he  has 
acted  was  credible  and  trustworthy.  The  obligation 
to  insure  that  arises  from  a  previous  course  of  dealing, 
can  only  apply  to  insurances  similar  to  those  that  the 
agent  had  been  in  the  habit  of  effecting.  74.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  an  agent  is  strictly  personal ;  and 
he  can  not  delegate  to  a  third  person  an  authority  that, 
by  the  intention  of  his  principal,  was  meant  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  himself  alone, 
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SECTION  III. — Of  Insurances  by  voluntary  Agents, 
and  their  Adoption. — 75.  Although  the  adoption  of  a 
voluntary  insurance  is  necessary  to  render  the  contract 
valid  against  the  principal,  and  proof  of  its  adoption 
to  warrant  the  recover}'  of  a  loss  against  the  insurer, 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  agent  who  effects  the  policy 
is  at  liberty  to  rescind  his  own  contract,  upon  proof 
either  of  his  want  of  a  previous  authority,  or  of  the  re- 
fusal of  his  intended  principals  to  ratify  his  act.  76. 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which,  as  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule,  the  voluntary  agent,  when  his 
insurance  has  been  rejected,  may  justly  claim  to  re- 
cover back  the  premium  he  has  paid:  1st.  When  he 
discloses  to  the  underwriters  that  the  insurance  is 
made  without  authority,  and  they  agree  that  it 
shall  be  cancelled,  if  not  adopted ;  and  2dly :  Where 
the  insurance  is  rejected  for  reasons  that  would 
have  rendered  the  contract  valid,  if  adopted.  77. 
The  contract  of  the  voluntary  agent  may  be  rat- 
ified and  appropriated  by  the  principal,  even  with 
knowledge  of  a  loss,  unless  the  power  to  adopt  the  in- 
surance under  these  circumstances,  is  excluded  by  the 
express  provisions  of  the  policy.  When  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  property  insured  is  necessary  to  justify  a 
claim  for  a  total  loss,  an  adoption  of  the  contract,  with 
the  right  to  enforce  the  claim,  is  of  necessity  limited  to 
the  period  within  which,  either  by  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  or  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  the  abandon- 
ment must  be  made  to  render  it  valid  ;  and  a  claim  for 
partial  loss  is  just  as  liable  to  be  barred  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  if  it  arose  under  a  policy  duly  authorized. 
The  party  for  whom  the  insurance  was  intended  can 
have  no  right  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  contract  that 
would  not  have  been  valid  if  made  by  his  express  di- 
rection. 78.  When  the  agent  merely  exceeds  a  given 
authority,  the  principal  is  concluded  if  he  fail  to  give 
notice  of  his  dissent  within  a  reasonable  time  after  re- 
ceiving the  information. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Agents  in  their  Relations  with  their 
Principals,  and  -with  the  Insurers. — 79.  Every  agent 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices, is  bound  to  exercise  not  only  the  same  care  and 
diligence  that  he  is  accustomed  to  employ  in  his  own 
private  affairs,  but  all  the  care,  and  diligence,  and 
skill  that  the  transaction  of  the  particular  business 
with  which  he  is  intrusted,  according  to  its  nature, 
may  be  reasonably  construed  to  require.  80.  A 
person  who  undertakes  to  effect  an  insurance  for 
another,  should  make  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  standing  of  the  insurers  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  apply,  and  to  be  careful  to  select  those 
whose  credit  is  established  and  undisputed  ;  but  when 
he  acts  in  good  faith  in  making  the  selection,  and  has 
exercised  the  necessary  caution,  he  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  responsible  for  the  ultimate  solvency  of 
those  who  subscribe  that  policy,  unless  he  receives  a 
del  credere  commission.  From  this  rule  the  voluntary 
agent  is  not  exempted.  81.  When  the  agent  employs 
a  broker  to  effect  the  policy,  as  he  is  always  justified 
in  doing,  when  such  is  the  usage  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made,  it  is  to  the  discretion  of  the 
broker  that  the  choice  of  the  insurers  is  intrusted  ;  and 
for  his  fraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  this  trust, 
the  agent  is  not  responsible  where  no  want  of  gor-l 
faith,  or  of  proper  diligence,  is  justly  Impotable  to  him. 
82.  An  agent  who  has  effected  a  policy  in  conform- 
ity to  the  orders  of  his  principal,  has  the  power  when 
the  first  insurer  becomes  insolvent,  even  of  rescinding 
the  contract  when  the  interests  of  his  principal  plainly 
demand  the  measure,  so  long  as  the  policy  remains  in 
his  hands.  But  the  agent  ought  never  to  cancel  a 
subsisting  policy  when  the  partial  security  that  it  af- 
fords is  preferable  to  a  return  of  the  premium,  unless 
with  the  certainty  that  lie  will  be  able  to  pay  a  new 
contract  fully,  to  protect  the  interest  of  his  principal. 
The  subsisting  policy  being  rescinded,  if  the  order  was 
special  and  limited,  he  will  still  be  boun-1  to  follow  its 


provisions  and  observe  its  limits  ;  but  if  within  its 
limits,  and  according  to  its  terms,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
agent  to  effect  a  second  insurance.  83.  Where  an 
increased  premium  is  demanded,  the  execution  of  the 
order  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  positive  duty, 
but  will  rest  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  agent. 
Where,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces, the  alteration  of  the  risk  is  so  material  that  the 
premium  demanded  is  much  larger  than  the  prin- 
cipal when  he  gave  the  order  to  insure  could  have 
contemplated  as  necessary  to  be  paid,  the  agent  may 
be  parti}'  excused  who  declines  to  exercise  his  author- 
ity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the 
change  in  the  risk,  and  the  increase  of  the  premium, 
if  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  sec- 
ond insurance  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  agent,  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  effect  it, 
will  be  protected.  84.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  agent 
to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge  or 
information ;  to  represent  truly  all  the  facts  he  dis- 
closes, and  to  answer  truly  all  the  proper  inquiries 
of  the  insurer ;  for  the  concealment  or  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  agent,  whether  intentional  or  unde- 
signed, has  the  same  effect  on  the  validity  of  the 
contract  as  that  of  the  party  really  assured.  85. 
Although  an  agent  to  whom  no  fraud  or  neglect 
is  imputable,  is  not  responsible  for  the  concealment 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  sub-agent  whom  he  is 
authorized  to  employ,  yet  when  he  employs  a  broker 
to  effect  the  policy,  he  is  bound  to  give  him  all  the 
necessary  instructions  and  all  material  information 
that  he  himself  possesses,  and  this  duty  attaches  even 
on  an  agent  who  acts  gratuitously,  who  may  be  ren- 
dered liable  for  the  damages  resulting  from  his  omis- 
sions. 86.  When  the  omission  or  act  of  the  agent 
that  vitiates  the  contract  can  be  justly  imputed  to  his 
fraud  or  his  neglect,  he  is  personally  liable  for  the 
resulting  damage ;  but  where  it  proceeds  from  his 
want  of  the  requisite  skill,  there  are  cases  in  which 
equity  demands  some  distinctions.  87.  A  mercantile 
agent  who  was  neither  authorized  to  insure  nor  has 
effected  an  insurance,  may  yet  render  himself  liable 
as  an  insurer,  by  a  false  representation,  not  to  the  un- 
derwriter, but  to  his  principal,  if  the  nature  of  the 
misrepresentation  is  such  as  to  invalidate  a  policy 
founded  on  it,  effected  by  the  principal,  or  on  his  be- 
half. The  most  important  and  responsible  duty  of 
every  agent  in  effecting  an  insurance,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  policy  shall  be  so  framed  as  effectually  to 
cover  the  property  and  risks,  which  he  is  directed  to 
insure,  or  which,  when  not  acting  under  a  previous 
order,  he  believes  and  represents  himself  to  have  in- 
sured. 88.  When  an  agent  acts  under  clear  and 
positive  instructions,  and  violates  them  in  the  term 
and  form  of  the  insurance  that  he  effects,  his  negli- 
gence, it  is  manifest,  is  still  more  culpable  and  renders 
the  agent  personally  liable.  But  when  the  order  is 
plain,  the  good  faith  of  the  agent  will  not  protect  him. 
89.  Even  when  an  agent  acts  gratuitously,  without 
the  hope  or  expectation  of  a  reward,  yet,  if  he  enters 
on  the  execution  of  an  order  to  insure,  he  must  follow 
its  terms,  and  by  his  omission  to  cover  all  the  property 
or  risks  that  he  is  directed  to  insure,  will  become  re- 
sponsible for  a  loss  that  the  insurance  of  property 
effected  would  have  embraced.  The  mistake  of  the 
agent  where  the  practice  is  unsettled  and  the  law  un- 
certain, affords  no  evidence  of  the  want  of  reasonable 
skill  and  ordinary  diligence,  for  which,  alone,  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 90.  The  agent  is  not  responsible  if  his 
mistake  arose  not  from  his  want  of  requisite  diligence 
and  skill,  but  from  the  imperfect  and  confused  manner 
in  which  the  instructions  of  his  principal  were  ex- 
1.  !»1.  All  prior  verbal  communications  are 
superseded  by  the  written  instructions  which  consti- 
tute the  proper  and  sole  evidence  of  the  intentions  of 
the  party  directing  the  insurances.  92.  If  the  agent 
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finds  it  impracticable  to  effect  an  insurance  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  instructions  it  is  his  duty  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  his  failure  to  his  principal.  When 
an  agent  has  separate  orders  to  insure  on  the  same 
voyage,  and  against  the  same  risks,  the  property  of 
several  persons  whose  interests  are  several,  should  he 
elect  to  cover  the  whole  property  in  one  policy, 
he  must  be  careful  so  to  frame  the  contract  as  to 
secure  to  each  of  his  constituents  the  same  indem- 
nity to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  his 
property  and  interest  alone  been  covered.  93.  An 
order  to  insure  is  either  discretionary  or  positive, 
and  when  positive,  is  either  general  or  limited.  The 
order  is  discretionary  when  the  election  to  insure 
or  not  to  insure,  is  committed  absolutely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agent ;  and  in  such  a  case  if  the  agent" 
determines  not  to  insure  he  is  responsible  only  for  his 
good  faith.  The  order  when  positive  is  general  when 
it  describes  the  property  and  voyage,  but  gives  no  di- 
rection as  to  the  risks  to  be  covered  and  imposes  no 
limitation  as  to  the  premium.  When  the  order  is  thus 
general  the  duty  of  the  agent  is  full}'  discharged  by 
his  obtaining  an  insurance  in  the  usual  form  of  the 
policy  at  the  place  where  the  insurance  is  made. 
94.  When  the  order  to  insure  contains  no  direction  or 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  be  paid, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  effect  the  insurance  at  all 
events  without  regard  to  the  premium  ;  and  if  by  lim- 
iting himself  to  a  smaller  premium  he  defeats  an  insur- 
ance, he  is  liable,  with  the  exception,  however,  that 
where  the  funds  he  has  or  he  is  to  advance  should  not 
permit  him  to  enhance  the  premium  sufficiently,  he 
would  be  excused.  95.  Special  instructions  must  be 
exactly  followed  by  the  agent.  When  an  agent  is  di- 
rected to  insure  a  certain  amount,  it  is  his  'duty  to  pro- 
cure an  insurance,  if  possible,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
sum  required  ;  but  if  he  can  not,  he  must  execute  the 
order  as  far  as  he  can.  96.  An  insurance  is  not  wholly 
void  when  the  agent  exceeds  the  premium  to  which 
he  was  limited.  A  contract  made  by  an  agent  who  in 
its  terms  exceeds  his  authority,  is  never  wholly  void 
if  the  excess  may  be  readily  ascertained  and  separated. 
97.  As  a  general  rule  the  order  unless  otherwise  express- 
ed, may  be  construed  as  intended  to  refer  in  its  execution 
solely  to  the  place  of  the  agent's  residence  ;  but  circum- 
stances may  doubtless  create  an  exception  and  impose 
a  duty  that  the  order  does  not  in  terms  require.  98. 
Where  an  agent  who  has  effected  a  policy  retains  its 
possession  with  the  consent  of  his  principal,  his  agen- 
cy is  continued.  His  general  duty  is  to  enforce  the 
rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  his  principal  in  all 
matters  arising  out  of  the  contract.  If  a  loss,  partial 
or  total,  has  occurred  he  must  collect,  arrange,  and 
submit  the  necessary  proofs,  adjust  and  settle  its 
amounts,  demand  and  receive  its  payment.  If  in 
order  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  assured  for  a  total 
loss,  an  abandonment  is  necessary,  he  must  take  it  on 
behalf  of  his  principal,  must  take  care  that  it  is  prop- 
erly expressed  and  is  delivered  in  due  season,  and  he 
must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  requisite  evidence  of 
all  his  transactions.  99.  The  most  important  and  re- 
sponsible of  the  subsequent  duties  of  the  agent  is  to 
collect,  receive,  and  pay  over  the  losses  that  may  oc- 
cur and  fall  due  under  the  policy,  and  by  his  negli- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  may  readily 
incur  a  heavy  liability  since  he  is  necessarily  bound  to 
pay  all  losses,  that  but  for  his  neglect  and  delay  might 
have  been  recovered  from  the  underwriters.  Payment 
to  the  agent  to  discharge  the  underwriters  must  be  an 
actual  payment  made  in  good  faith,  not  the  allowances 
of  a  credit.  100.  An  insurance  agent  or  broker  who  is 
authorized  to  receive  a  loss,  has  no  authority  to  accept  a 
credit  in  lieu  of  a  payment  in  money,  nor  can  the  un- 
derwriter in  such  a  case  allege  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  trust  that  is  violated.  When  the  agent  is  a  cred- 
itor of  the  assured  and  the  nature  of  his  debt  gives 
him  a  lien  on  the  policy,  that  lien  will  attach  on  all 


moneys  that  he  may  receive  from  the  underwriter  un- 
der the  policy,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  retain 
such  moneys  to  his  own  use  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  his  claims,  by  giving  due  credit  to  the 
assured  for  the  amount.  The  credit  given  by  the 
agent  extinguishes  the  debt  to  the  assured,  and  dis- 
charges the  insurer.  101.  A  settlement  on  account 
bet-ween  the  underwriter  and  the  agent  is  conclusive  on 
the  agent  himself.  102.  The  agent  should  transmit  to 
his  principal,  full  and  just  accounts  of  all  his  transac- 
tions on  his  behalf,  keep  him  advised  of  all  occur- 
rences, connected  with  the  insurance  by  which  his 
interests  may  be  affected,  and  deliver  over  to  his  prin- 
cipal, on  request,  the  policy  effected  on  his  behalf, 
provided  his  own  claims,  if  such  as  give  him  a  lien  on 
instrument,  are  first  satisfied.  The  policy  is  in  all 
cases  the  property  of  the  party  really  assured.  He 
may  maintain  an  action  of  trover  for  its  recovery,  not 
only  against  his  agents,  but  against  every  person  into 
whose  hands  it  may  have  passed,  and  by  whom  in  vio- 
lation of  his  rights  it  may  be  withheld.  103.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  a  provision  iu 
the  policy  by  which  all  losses  are  made  payable  only 
to  the  person  in  whose  name  the  insurance  is  effected. 
104.  If  the  agent  intends  by  the  insertion  of  the  spe- 
cial clause  to  extend  his  lien  so  as  to  cover  advances 
or  a  balance  of  accounts,  to  which  the  privilege  is  not 
annexed  by  law,  the  extension,  if  not  authorized  by 
the  principal,  is  a  fraud  upon  his  rights;  and  where 
no  such  intention  exists  a  provision  limiting  the  pay- 
ment of  a  loss  to  the  agent  alone  may  operate  to  em- 
barrass or  delay  the  remedy  of  the  assured,  and  should 
therefore,  without  his  consent,  never  be  inserted. 

Of  the  Rights  of  the  Agent, — 105.  An  agent  has  a 
lien  on  the  policy;  and  moreover,  has  authority  to 
maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  for  the  recovery 
of  a  loss  under  the  policy.  106.  An  insurance  broker 
has  a  lien  on  the  policy  against  his  immediate  em- 
ployer, not  only  for  his  commissions  and  premiums, 
but  for  the  general  balance  of  his  insurance  account. 
If  the  broker,  when  he  effected  the  policy  knew,  or  had 
reasonable  ground  to  believe,  that  the  insurance  was 
on  the  account  of  a  third  person,  his  lien  as  against  the 
party  really  assured,  will  be  confined  to  the  premium 
and  his  commission  in  the  particular  transaction. 

107.  A  broker  who  has  received  moneys  under  a  pol- 
icy that  he  effected  in  ignorance  that  his  employer 
was  an  agent,  is  liable  to  the  party  really  assured. 

108.  A  mercantile  agent  has  a  lien  011  the  policy  that 
he  is  directed  to  effect,  not  only  to  the  premium  and 
his  commission  in  the  particular  transaction,  or  ex- 
tended only  to  advances  made  by  him  on  account  of 
the  property  assured,  but  also  to  the  general  balance 
due  to  him,  or  becoming  due  while  the  policy  is  in  his 
hands  in  his  account  with  his  principal.     The  privi- 
lege of  lien  embracing  claims  arising  from  other  dis- 
tinct transactions  does  not  extend  to  the  necessary,  the 
voluntary  or  the  gratuitous  agent.     A  general  lien  is 
not  limited  to  moneys  actually  paid  by  the  agent  or  then 
due  to  him,  but  embraces  all  his  outstanding  liabilities 
on  behalf  of  his  principal  arising  out  of  his  agency. 

109.  But  a  general  lien,  unless  by  a  special  agreement, 
does  not  embrace  all  the  existing  demands  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  agent  against  his  principal,  but  only  such 
as  relate  to  the  business  or  employment  in  which  the 
agent  is  engaged,  and  have  grown  out  of  the  relation 
in  that  employment  between  him  and  his  principal. 

110.  The  obligation  of  the  lien  attaches  equally  on  all 
moneys  received  by  him  under  the  policy.     The  agent 
waives  his  lien  when  he  voluntarily  delivers  the  policy 
to  his  principal  or  to  his  order,  or  when  he  parts  with 
the  possession  wrongfully,  as  by  pledging  the  policy 
as  his  own  property.     So  he  may  waive  his  lien  by  an 
express  or  implied  agreement.    When  the  policy  comes 
again  into  his  possession,  his  lien  is  revived  in  all  its 
original  extent.     The  lien  of  a  mercantile  agen't  at- 
taches on  the  policy  in  the  possession  of  the  broker 
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•whom  he  had  employed  to  effect  the  insurance. 
111.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York  limit  the 
right  of  set-oft'  to  a  defendant  to  whom  the  demand 
proposed  to  he  set  off  is  due  in  his  own  right,  eithe 
as  the  original  creditor  and  payee  or  as  the  assignee 
and  owner,  and  the  provision,  if  literally  and  strict!} 
construed,  would  exclude  a  set-off  by  an  agent  in  anj 
case  whatever.  The  courts,  however,  may  adopt  as  a 
reasonable  construction,  that  an  agent  who  in  his  own 
name  is  a  party  to  the  contract,  and  has  a  lien  on  the 
policy  and  its  proceeds,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
original  creditor,  or,  in  judgment  of  law,  as  the  as- 
signee and  owner  of  the  demand.  So  long  as  the  pre- 
mium-note remains  in  the  hand  of  the  underwriter,  a 
return  premium  on  the  same  policy  is  its  necessary  ap- 
pendage ;  where  the  return  is  entire,  it  extinguishes 
the  note  ;  where  it  is  partial,  it  operates  pro  tanto  as 
a  satisfaction. 

Of  the  Extent  of  the  Liability  of  the  Agent.— 112.  The 
liability  of  the  agent  is  simply  to  make  good  to  his 
principal  the  actual  damage  that  the  specific  breach  of 
duty  with  which  he  is  charged  has  directly  occasioned. 
The  liability  of  an  agent  arising  from  the  insolvency 
of  an  underwriter  from  whom  a  loss  was  due  that  he 
might  have  collected,  is  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  an  agent  under  a  del  credere  commission  not 
immediate,  but  secondary.  113.  The  first  remedy  of 
the  principal  is  against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
the  agent  is  answerable  only  for  the  sum  that  the  es- 
tate may  be  deficient  to  satisfy.  And  when  an  agent 
has  received  the  amount  of  a  loss,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  dispute  the  title  of  his  principal,  his  duty  is  to  pay 
over  the  moneys  he  receives.  114.  To  fix  the  liability 
of  the  agent  an  actual  damage  resulting  to  his  princi- 
pal, must  be  proved.  Where  an  agent,  from  his  neg- 
lect to  insure,  has  rendered  himself  liable  as  an  in- 
surer, he  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  even-  defense 
which,  had  the  necessary  insurance  been  made,  might 
have  been  urged  by  the  underwriters  themselves. 

115.  The  liability  of  the  agent  is  not  in  all  cases  de- 
termined, even  where  it  appears  that  the  principal  had 
parted  with  all  his  interest  in  the  subject  to  be  insured 
previous  to  the  happening  of  the  loss.     The  liability 
of  an  agent  is  not  in  all  cases  to  be  limited  to  the  sum 
that  his  principal  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  as 
an  indemnity  from  the  underwriters  had  an  insurance 
been  properly  effected.    Where  the  principal  has  been 
defeated  in  an  action  against  the  underwriters  on  the 
policy,  owing  to  the  breach  of  duty  of  the  agent,  the 
costs    and    expenses    are    chargeable  to  the    agent. 

116.  An  agent  acting  under  a  del  credere  commission 
is  liable  only  as  a  surety  for  the  ultimate  solvency  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  contracts  for  his  principal.   A 
del  credere  agent  has  no  immediate  remedy  against  the 
underwriter.    When  the  policy  is  effected  in  the  name 
of  the  del  credere  agent,  he  may  maintain  an  action 
in  his  own  name  on  the  policy  itself,  but  not  when 
his  own  name  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  policy.     A 
del  credere  commission  is  not  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.     See  DEL,  CREPE KK. 

Of  Insurances  by  an  Agent  of  the  Underwriters. — 

117.  The  authority  of  the  agent  to  sign  a  policy  may 
be  proved  by  his  habit  of  subscribing  policies  on  be- 
half of  the  defendant,  although  such  proof  is  incom- 
plete unless  it  embraces  some  positive  act  of  the  de- 
fendant amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  authority. 
Where  the  agent  subscribes  the  policy  in  his  own 
name  and  omits  that  of  his  principal,  he  becomes  re- 
sponsible.    H8.  An  agent  whose  original  authority  to 
sign  the  policy  as  such  has  been  proved  or  admitted, 
has  an  implied  authority  to  perform  every  subsequent 
act  on  behalf  of  his  principal ;  and  this  implied  au- 
thority extends  to  the  adjustment  of  a  loss,  the  accept- 
ance of  an  abandonment,  and  the  payment  of  a  lOM. 
An  insurance   broker  is  not  the  agent  of  the  under- 
writer to  admit  or  to  pay  a  loss;  and  if  such  a  pay- 
ment is  made  by  him,  it  is  regarded  as  purely  voluntary. 


119.  Agents  of  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  usually  intrusted  with  an  authority  not 
merely  to  transmit  applications,  but,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  perfect  insurances  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  their  constituents.  If  the  restrictions  to 
which  the  agent  is  subject  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority are  private  and  confidential  in  their  nature, 
their  existence  as  between  the  principal  and  his  agent 
is  not  permitted  to  be  alleged.  So  far  as  the  rights  of 
third  persons  art;  concerned,  unless  disclosed,  the}- 
are  inoperative  and  void.  The  ostensible  or  apparent 
authority  of  a  general  agent  is  his  real  authority  in  re- 
spect to  all  who  deal  with  him  in  ignorance  and  good 
faith.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's 
and  of  the  principal  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  to  appoint  agents  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of 
the  world,  but  the  powers  of  these  agents  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  very  narrow  limits.  They  can  not 
bind  their  employers  by  any  positive  act  so  as  to 
create  a  liability  to  the  assured  that  would  not  other- 
wise exist,  nor  are  the  acts  which  they  are  authorized 
to  perform  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead  the  public 
as  to  the  real  extent  of  their  authority.  When  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  their  acts,  it  is 
solely  by  a  reference  to  their  written  instructions  that 
it  must  be  determined. 

Of  Concealment.— 120.  Each  is  bound  to  communi- 
cate to  the  other  all  facts  within  his  personal  knowl- 
edge that  tend  to  show  the  true  character  and  value 
of  the  risks  that  are  meant  to  be  covered,  and  each,  in 
his  own  communication  to  the  other,  is  bound  to  state 
the  exact  and  the  whole  truth  in  relation  to  the  facts 
that  he  represents,  or,  upon  inquiry,  discloses.  A 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  material  facts, 
whether  it  resulted  from  design  or  from  ignorance, 
mistake  or  inadvertence,  vitiates  that  mutual  consent 
essential  to  its  validity.  121.  The  materiality  of  facts 
concealed  or  misrepresented  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  event,  but  results  solely  from  their  probable 
influence  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  risks  at  the 
time  they  were  assured.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  loss  that  is  claimed  is  attributable  in  any  degree 
to  the  risks  that  were  concealed,  but  whether,  had  the 
facts  been  known,  the  underwriter  would  have  sub- 
scribed the  policy  or  would  have  limited  himself  to  the 
premium  that  he  received.  The  obligation  of  a  frank 
and  full  disclosure  attaches  equally  upon  both  the 
parties,  the  underwriter  as  well  as  the  assured. 

facts  that  the  Assured  is  bound  to  disclose. — 122.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  assured  to  communicate  all  facts  that 
are  material  to  the  risks,  and  which  are  not  known,  or 
presumed  to  be  known,  to  the  underwriter.  The  as- 
sured is  bound  to  disclose  all  the  intelligence  that  he 
las  received,  and  all  the  information  that  he  possesses, 
;hat  relate  to  facts  which  are  material  to  the  risks,  al- 
though the  information  may  be  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
;er,  and  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  untrue.  12;!. 
So  if  the  intelligence  received  by  the  assured  relates 
not  to  a  fact,  but  to  mere  expectation  or  belief 
of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received,  if  the  ex- 
pectation refers  to  an  event  that,  had  it  occurred,  would 
)e  material  to  the  risks,  it  must  be  communicated  ; 
nor  will  the  suppression  be  excused  by  evidence  that 
he  expectation,  although  entertained  and  expressed 
n  good  faith,  was  not  realized  in  the  event.  When  it 
s  certain,  however,  that  the  assured  acted  with  an  en- 
ire  good  faith,  circumstances  not  disclosed  by  him  are 
not  to  be  deemed  material  simply  on  the  ground  that 
f  communicated  they  might  have  excited  a  suspicion 
if  danger  in  the  mind  of  the  insurer.  124.  The  as- 
ured  will  not  be  allowed  to  protect  himself  against 
he  charge  of  an  undue  concealment  by  evidence  that 
ic  bail  disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  in  general  terms, 
he  information  that  he  possessed.  Where  his  own  in- 
orination  is  specilic.  it  must  be.  communicated  in  the 
erms  in  which  it  was  received.  The  information  pos- 
icssed  by  the  assured  may  not  lie  material  in  itself, 
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separately  considered,  yet  may  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  probably  lead  to  further  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  the  underwriter ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry would  show  the  information  to  be  material,  it 
must  be  communicated.  Its  concealment,  whether 
fraudulent  or  innocent,  will  vitiate  the  insurance. 
125.  When  the  insurance  is  "  on  ship  or  ships,"  omis- 
sion* to  disclose  the  name  will  not  avoid  the  policy  un- 
less the  concealment  was  rendered  material  by  other 
facts.  The  voluntary  ignorance  of  the  assured, 
whether  the  result  of  fraud  or  of  gross  negligence, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  excuse  him,  but  as  evidence 
of  a  concealment  vitiating  the  policy,  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  his  actual  knowledge.  126.  Where 
the  assured  employs  an  agent  to  effect  the  policy, 
it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  through  him  all  the 
facts  that  are  requisite  to  be  disclosed.  The  duty 
of  the  principal  is  the  same  whether  the  author- 
ity of  the  agent  be  general  or  special.  The  conceal- 
ment of  a  loss  by  an  agent  who  is  bound  to  give  the 
intelligence,  violates  the  implied  understanding  on 
which  the  contract  is  founded,  as  a  similar  conceal- 
ment by  the  principal.  Concealment  of  material  facts 
when  the  policy  is  altered,  renders  the  policy  void. 
127.  Where  an  underwriter  seeks  to  protect  himself 
by  a  re-assurance,  he  is  bound  to  communicate  not 
only  all  the  representations  made  to  himself  when  he 
subscribed  the  policy,  but  all  the  knowledge  and  in- 
formation he  had  subsequently  acquired.  In  England 
and  in  the  United  States  the  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sured, or  of  his  agent,  is  never  presumed,  but  must  be 
established,  in  all  cases,  by  positive  evidence.  128. 
The  information  usually  necessary  to  be  given,  may 
be  distributed  under  the  following  general  heads  :  1. 
The  state  and  condition  of  the  ship  or  property  in- 
sured. 2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest 
insured;  and,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  perils  arising 
from  extreme  causes  to  which  the  property  has  been 
or  will  probably  be  exposed.  The  assured  is  not 
bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  any  representa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risks  to  which  the  policy  relates.  129. 
Although  not  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  yet  in 
judgment  of  the  law,  stipulates  that  the  vessel  was  or 
shall  be  seaworthy,  and  it  is  on  the  truth  of  this  im- 
plied stipulation,  and  not  of  any  representation  of  the 
assured,  that  the  underwriter  relies,  and  the  policy  is 
founded.  Hence,  a  policy,  where  the  ship  is  unsea- 
worthy,  and  the  fact  is  known  to,  and  suppressed  by 
the  assured,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  meditated 
fraud.  The  same  disclosures  must  be  made  by  the  as- 
sured if  any  facts  are  known  to  him  which  would  just- 
ify a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  the  mas- 
ter. As  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  relates  solely 
to  the  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risks  that  are  covered  by  the  policy,  if  the  as- 
sured has  received  any  advices  relating  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  ship  since  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage  insured,  he  is  bound  to  communicate  them. 
130.  Condition  and  quality  of  the  goods.  When  no 
inquiry  is  made  by  the  underwriter,  the  assured  is  not 
bound  to  disclose  the  state  and  condition  of  the  goods 
when  shipped,  nor  where  the  insurance  is  on  goods 
generally,  is  he  bound  to  disclose,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  particular  character  and  description  of  the  goods 
that  are  meant  to  be  covered.  Goods  lashed  on  deck 
are  not  at  the  risk  of  the  underwriter.  Whether  they 
were  insured  in  special  or  general  terms,  they  are  not 
protected  unless  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  transported 
is  stated  in  the  policy,  or  unless  the  mode  of  transport- 
ing is  sanctioned  by  a  usage  of  trade,  the  existence  of 
which  the  underwriter  is  bound  to  know.  When  goods 
laden,  or  to  be  laden,  are  insured  in  a  time  policy,  such 
a  disclosure  is  not  necessary  to  be  made.  The  same 
when  the  insurance  is  on  successive  cargoes  on  a  trad- 
ing voyage  to  successive  ports,  the  choice  of  the  port 
at  the  discretion  of  the  assured. 


Title  or  Interest  of  the  Assured. — 131.  The  assured 
is  not  bound  to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  the 
particular  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  property  in- 
sured ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  insurance  is  on 
freight,  bottomry,  respondcntia,  etc.,  the  nature  of  his 
interest  must  be  specified  in  the  policy,  and  in  others, 
its  disclosure  to  the  underwriter  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  terms  of  the  policy  may  be  construed  to  em- 
brace it.  The  decisions  on  this  subject  in  the  Ameri- 
can courts  are  very  conflicting.  132.  When  letter- 
marques  are  intended  to  be  used,  although  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  chasing  and  capturing  vessels  that 
may  be  met  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  it  must  be 
disclosed.  133.  Information  of  the  fact,  or  of  the  day 
of  sailing,  although  known  to  the  assured,  is  not  iu 
all  cases  to  be  given  to  the  insurer.  When  the  ship 
is  known  to  have  performed  a  part  of  the  voyage  in- 
sured, she  may  not  be  out  of  time  when  the  policy  is 
effected  in  reference  to  the  whole  voyage,  yat  may  be 
so  in  reference  to  the  accomplished  portion ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  to  communi- 
cate not  merely  the  original  time  of  sailing,  but  all 
the  information  he  had  received  relative  to  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  voyage.  134.  However  material 
may  be  the  facts  known  to  the  assured,  it  is  plainly 
unnecessary  to  communicate  them  to  the  insurer,  if 
they  are  in  fact  already  known  to  him.  Proof,  there- 
fore, of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  underwriter  is  in 
all  cases  a  complete  answer  to  a  charge  of  conceal- 
ment. The  assured  is  not  bound  to  make  any  commu- 
nication in  the  first  instance  respecting  facts  which  the 
underwriter  ought  to  know,  and  of  which,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  law  imputes  to  him  the  actual  knowledge. 
The  presumption  of  law  in  the  cases  comprehended  in 
this  rule,  is  conclusive  and  absolute.  The  insurer  is 
bound  to  know  all  the  general  causes  that  are  open  to 
his  inquiry,  that  may  by  their  operation  affect  either 
the  political  or  natural  perils  that  are  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  policy.  135.  The  political  perils 
usually  covered  by  the  policy,  are  the  risks  of  capture, 
seizure,  and  detention ;  therefore  the  assurer  is  bound 
to  know  the  general  and  public  facts  upon  which  a  loss 
arising  from  such  risks  may  occur.  136.  The  natural 
perils  of  a  policy  are  such  as  wholly  arise  from  physi- 
cal causes,  and  in  a  limited,  but  not  in  an  unusual 
sense  of  the  words,  are  aptly  denominated  "  perils  of 
the  sea,"  or  "  sea  risks."  The  underwriter  is  bound 
to  know  all  the  general  causes  by  which  they  may  be 
occasioned,  increased,  or  varied.  The  usages  of  trade 
are  equally  presumed  to  be  known  to  the  underwriter. 
In  all  these  cases  the  presumption  of  knowledge  at- 
taches equally  upon  both  parties.  137.  To  fix  the 
presumption  of  knowledge  upon  the  underwriters,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  assured  to  communicate  all  the  circum- 
stances within  his  personal  knowledge  that  are  neces- 
sary to  be  known  to  enable  the  underwriter  to  apply 
the  presumption  to  the  particular  risks  that  are  meant 
to  be  covered.  The  assured  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate material  facts  if  the  underwriter  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly  waives  the  information.  138.  Where,  from  the 
facts  communicated  to  the  underwriter,  he  is  bound  to 
infer  the  existence  of  other  facts  not  disclosed,  his 
omission  to  make  the  inquiry  is  an  implied  waiver  of 
a  more  explicit  disclosure.  The  underwriter,  by  the 
nature  and  terms  of  the  contract,  may  waive  all  spe- 
cial information  as  to  the  actual  and  probable  existence 
of  the  particular  risk  that  he  agrees  to  assume.  When 
i  he  thus  consents  to  assume  the  risk  in  its  most  aggra- 
j  vated  form,  he  can  not  justly  complain  that  facts 
showing  that  such  was  its  real  extent  were  not  dis- 
closed to  him.  139.  The  assured  is  not  bound  in  the 
first  instance  to  communicate  any  facts  that  are  cov- 
ered by  a  warranty  express  or  implied.  He  is  not 
bound  in  the  first  instance  to  communicate  facts  that 
are  only  material,  as  showing  the  existence  of  a  risk 
which  is  excepted  from  the  policy.  He  is  not  bound 
to  communicate  facts  that  tend  to  diminish  the  risks 
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as  they  would  otherwise  be  understood  by  the  insurer. 
140.  The  insurer  has  the  right,  upon  inquiry,  to  be 
informed  of  all  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
assured,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  he 
may  deem  material  to  the  risks,  or  important  to  be 
known,  as  a  guide  to  his  own  discretion.  Where  the 
insurer  is  not  to  be  charged  with  an  equal  knowledge, 
the  assured,  either  without,  or  upon  inquiry,  is  bound 
to  communicate  all  the  facts,  that  his  knowledge  or  in- 
formation embraces,  that  are  material  to  the  risks,  or 
may  be  deemed  material  by  the  insurer,  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  communicate  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
facts  that  he  must  disclose.  141.  The  following  are 
cases  in  which  the  effect  of  a  concealment  is  not  to 
vitiate  the  entire  contract,  but  merely  to  exonerate 
the  insurer  from  a  loss  resulting  from  the  risk  con- 
cealed :  1st.  National  character  of  the  insured.  2d. 
Liability  of  the  property  insured  to  capture  and  deten- 
tion. 3d.  Liability  to  seizure  from  breach  of  foreign 
laws  of  trade.  4th.  Want  of  necessary  documents. 
5th  and  lastly,  the  use  of  false  or  simulated  papers. 

National  Character  of  the  Assured — 142.  Where  the 
insurance  is  made  in  a  neutral  country,  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  national  character  of  the  assured  in  the 
first  instance  is  necessary,  not  to  give  validity  to  the 
contract,  but  to  cover  the  risk,  so  as  to  charge  the  un- 
derwriter with  a  resulting  loss.  The  assured  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  neutral  State,  and  legal  owner  of  the 
property  insured,  yet,  an  equitable  interest,  rendering 
the  property  liable  to  hostile  capture,  may  be  vested  in 
a  belligerent  subject.  As  such  an  interest  creates  a  risk 
not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  it  must  be  disclosed. 
143.  Even  when  the  policy  contains  a  warranty  of 
neutrality,  and  describes  the  assured  by  general  words, 
facts  not  disproving  the  warranty,  yet  showing  that 
the  property  is  liable  to  seizure  as  enen^'s  property, 
are  necessary  to  be  disclosed.  144.  Liability  of  prop- 
erty to  capture  or  detention :  The  voyage  or  trade 
to  which  the  insurance  relates  may  be  interdicted 
!)}•  the  law  of  nations,  by  the  special  provisions 
of  a  treaty,  or  by  an  unjust  ordinance  or  decree 
of  the  belligerent  power,  or  by  arbitrary  rules  or 
decisions  that  prevail  in  the  courts  of  prize.  145. 
Where  the  voyage  or  trade  on  which  the  insurance 
relates,  is  prohibited  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  to  which  the  ship  is  destined,  or  where 
the  risks  are  to  commence,  a  concealment  of  such  an 
extraordinary  risk  discharges  the  insurer  from  a  con- 
sequent loss,  without  affecting  in  other  respects  the 
validity  of  the  contract.  14G.  The  rules  that  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  an  insurance,  embracing  the  risks 
of  an  illicit  trade,  or  trade  in  violation  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  are  substantially  the  same 
as  in  respect  to  an  insurance  on  goods  contraband  of 
war. 

Of  Representations.  — 147.  A  representation  is  a 
statement  of  facts,  circumstances,  or  information  tend- 
ing to  increase  or  diminish  the  risks,  as  they  would 
otherwise  be  considered  made,  prior  to  the  execution 
of  the  policy  by  the  assured  or  his  agent,  to  the  in- 
surer, in  order  to  guide  his  judgment  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  risks  he  is  desired  to  assume.  It  is 
usually  made  by  parole,  or  by  a  writing  not  inserted 
in  the  policy ;  but  when  the  intention  as  to  the  con- 
struction is  sufficiently  declared,  may  be  expressed  in 
the  policy.  148.  Representations  relate  either,  1st,  to 
facts ;  2d,  to  the  information  ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  inten- 
tions, expectations,  or  beliefs  of  the  assured.  A  repre- 
sentation of  facts  is  a  positive  representation,  which  is 
divided  into  affirmative  and  promissory  :  when  affirm- 
ative, they  assert  the  past  or  present  existence  of  the 
fact-  to  which  they  relate;  when  promissory,  that  the 
SIMM -iiied  event  will  happen,  or  act  be  performed.  149. 
The  evidence  of  a  positive  representation  of  facts,  may 
properly  IK-  received  in  all  08868.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  admissiliility  of  a  representa- 
tion, are  substantially  the  same  as  in  respect  to  a 


usage;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  representation,  when 
proved,  becomes,  like  the  usage,  a  part  of  the  contract. 
The  words  of  the  representation  are  to  be  strictly  and 
literally  construed,  but  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
plain  and  obvious  meaning,  in  that  which  it  is  most 
probable  they  were  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
insurer.  It  will  be  construed  to  embrace  all  the  facts, 
the  existence  of  which,  from  the  terms  used,  w^uld 
reasonably  and  probably  be  inferred.  150.  When  a 
representation  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  that  it  may 
be  understood  with  equal  propriety  in  two  different 
senses,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  insurer  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  when  such  a  representation  is  understood  by 
him  in  a  sense  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
assured  if  he  had  omitted  to  inquire,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  aver  its  falsity.  A  representation  of 
future  facts,  although  positive  in  its  terms,  may  in 
some  cases  be  justly  interpreted,  not  as  an  undertaking 
for  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  as  referring  solely  to  the 
expectation  or  belief  of  the  party.  When  a  represent- 
ation of  future  facts  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  it  is  not  to  be  rejected.  The  policy  remains 
the  sole  evidence  of  the  agreement;  but  the  repre- 
sentation may  be  operative,  by  construing  it  to  refer 
to  the  intentions  of  the  assured  at  the  time  of  making  it. 

151.  The  words  of  a  representation  must  be  construed 
in  reference  to  the  usages  of  trade,  or  in  their  tech- 
nical and  commercial  sense.     A  representation  may 
supersede  a  usage  and  an  implied  warranty.     Where 
there  are  several  underwriters  on  the  same  policy,  a 
representation  to  the  first  is  construed  to  extend  to  all, 
so  that  each,  when  it  proves  to  be  false,  may  avail 
himself  of  the  defense.     This  rule  is  strictly  confined 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  representation  is  made  to  the 
underwriter  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  policy. 
The  terms  of  the  rule  are  restricted  to  underwriters  on 
the  same  policy,  and  it  is  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  representation  to  the  first  underwriter  was  favorable 
to  the  risk,  and  to  such  cases  the  rule  exclusively  applies. 

152.  Where  the  subscription  of  the  first  underwriter 
is  obtained  under  a  secret  agreement  that  it  is  not  to  be 
binding,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  decoying  others  to 
insure,  the  exhibition  of  the  policy  thus  subscribed  is 
the  assertion  of  a  falsehood,  and  the  contract  is  A^oid. 
A  representation  once  made  is  binding  on  the  party, 
unless  it  is  altered  or  withdrawn  before  the  insurance  is 
effected.      The  completion  of  the  policy  is  therefore 
the  time  to  which  the  representation  is  construed  to 
refer.     153.  A  representation,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
material,  and,  to  discharge  the  insurer,  must  be  false 
wholly  or  partially,  and,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  representation,  false  in  fact  or  in  the  event.     It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  facts  represented  should  be  ma- 
terial to  the  risk,  that  is,  should  affect  or  change  the 
value  of  the  risk,  considered  in  themselves.     The  ma- 
teriality required  is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  and  its 
test  is  the  actual  or  probable  influence  of  the  facts 
represented  on  the  mind  of  the  insurer.     In  judgment 
of  law  a  representation  is  false  when  it  fails  to  corre- 
spond with  the  facts  that  it  affirms  or  stipulates ;  and 
hence  its  falsity  is  either  intentional  or  accidental. 
154.  When    the   representation,  whether    affirmative 
or  promissory,  is  made  with  an  intent  to  deceive,  the 
fraud  in  all  cases  vitiates  the  contract ;  nor  to  produce 
this  effect  is  it  requisite  that  the  falsity  should  be  en- 
tire: partial  falsity,   when   intentional,  is  equally  a 
fraud ;   and  an  inquiry  into    the   materiality  of  the 
charge,  as  affecting  the  character  and  value  of  the 
risks,  would  never  be  allowed.     155.  When  the  falsity 
of  the  representation  is  accidental,  its  effect  upon  the 
contract  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  nature  and  extent, 
and  next  upon  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred.   The  falsity  of  the  representation,  when  entire, 
in  all  cases  discharges  the  insurer ;  but  such  is  not  its 

iry  consequence  when  it  is  only  literal  or  partial. 
The  substantial  falsity  of  a  representation,  in  cases 
exempt  from  fraud,  does  not  always  render  the  con- 
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tract  wholly  void.  When  the  representation  is  false 
when  made,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  risks,  such 
is  the  necessarj'  effect,  but  when  the  policy  has  at- 
tached, and  the  representation  is  falsified  by  a  subse- 
quent event,  the  breach  does  not,  by  a  retro-active 
force,  render  the  policy  void  in  its  origin.  156.  When 
the  assured  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  he 
desires  to  represent,  and  is  unwilling  to  bind  himself 
by  a  positive  statement,  he  may  qualify  the  represent- 
ation by  adding,  that  it  is  made  from  the  information 
of  others,  or  may  submit  the  information  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent to  the  insurer.  When  the  assured  submits  the  in- 
formation in  extenso  to  the  insurers,  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  actual  or  eventual  truth  of  the  facts  that  it 
embraces,  nor,  in  any  case,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions that  the  insurers  may  draw  from  it.  It  would 
be  different  if  the  information  proceeds  from  an  agent  of 
the  assured  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  intelligence. 
157.  The  assured  is  responsible  when  the  policy  is  in- 
duced by  a  false  representation  of  his  own  agent.  Where 
the  assured,  or  his  agent  in  his  name,  declares  that  he 
intends  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  or  perform  certain 
acts  favorable  to  the  risks,  he  has  entire  liberty  to 
change  the  intentions'so  declared  ;  but  if  the  represent- 
ation is  made  with  an  actual  intent  to  deceive,  the 
fraud  vitiates  the  contract.  Where  the  party  seek- 
ing the  insurance  declares  his  own  expectation,  or  that 
of  his  principal,  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  happen- 
ing of  a  fact  or  event  that,  if  true,  would  diminish  the 
risks,  the  effect  of  the  representation  must  depend  up- 
on its  just  interpretation.  The  same  will  be  for  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  belief  of  a  material  fact.  It  is  from 
the  character  of  the  party,  and  his  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  such  representation  acquires  strength. 

Of  the  Right  and  Duties  of  the  Insured  in  case  of  Loss. 
Section  I. — Of  Abandonment. — 158.  A  total  loss,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  policy,  may  arise  either  by  the 
total  destruction  of  the  thing  insured,  or,  if  it  specifi- 
cally remains,  by  such  damage  to  it  as  renders  it  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  A  loss  is  said  to  be  total  if  the  voy- 
age be  entirely  lost  or  defeated,  or  not  worth  pursuing, 
and  the  projected  adventure  frustrated.  It  is  a  con- 
structive total  loss  if  the  thing  insured,  though  exist- 
ing in  fact,  is  lost  for  any  useful  purpose  to  the  owner. 
In  such  cases  the  insured  may  abandon  all  his  interest 
in  the  subject  insured,  and  all  his  hopes  of  recove^  to 
the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him  to  pay  as  for  a  total 
loss.  159.  In  cases  of  abandonment  the  insurer  stands 
in  place  of  the  insured,  and  takes  the  subject  to  him- 
self, with  all  the  chances  of  recovery  and  indemnity. 
A  valid  abandonment  has  a  retrospective  effect,  and 
does  of  itself,  and  without  any  deed  of  cession,  trans- 
fer the  right  of  property  to  the  insurer,  to  the  extent 
of  the  insurance ;  and  if,  after  an  abandonment  duly 
made  and  accepted,  the  ship  should  be  recovered  and 
proceed  and  make  a  prosperous  voj'age,  the  insurer  as 
owner  would  reap  the  profit.  ICO.  As  soon  as  the  insured 
is  informed  of  the  loss  he  ought  (after  being  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  inspect  the  cargo,  and  for  no  other 
purpose),  to  determine  promptly  whether  he  will  or 
will  not  abandon  ;  and  he  can  not  lie  by  and  speculate 
on  events.  If  he  elects  to  abandon,  he  must  do  it  in 
a  reasonable  time,  and  give  notice  promptly  to  the  in- 
surer of  his  determination,  otherwise  he  will  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  his  right  to  abandon,  and  will  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  only  for  a  partial  loss,  unless  the  loss 
be  in  fact  absolutely  total.  If  the  thing  insured  exist 
in  specie,  and  the  insured  wishes  to  go  for  a  total  loss, 
an  abandonment  is  indispensable.  The  main  general 
doctrines  respecting  abandonment  being  entirely  in- 
corporated into  the  English  law,  it  would  be  useless  to 
insert  them  at  length.  161.  An  abandonment  once 
rightfully  made  is  binding  and  conclusive  between 
the  parties,  and  the  rights  flowing  from  it  become 
vested  rights,  and  are  not  to  be  divested  by  subsequent 
events.  The  right  to  abandon  is  to  be  tested  by  the  ac- 
tual facts  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  and  not  up- 
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oh  the  state  of  the  information  received.  Upon  a  valid 
abandonment,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of  the  in- 
surer, and  the  insured  is  not  bound  by  his  subsequent 
acts,  unless  he  adopts  them.  1G2.  It  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  assignee  of  the  cargo.  On  an  accepted 
abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  freight  earned  previous 
to  the  disaster  is  to  be  retained  by  the  owner  or  his 
representative,  the  insurer  of  the  freight,  and  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  itineris,  and  the  freight  subsequently 
to  be  earned  goes  to  the  insurer  on  the  ship. 

Section  II.  Of  the  Adjustment  of  Partial  Losses. — 
1G3.  In  an  open  policy,  the  actual  or  market  value 
of  the  subject  insured  is  to  be  estimated  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  risk.  164.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  indemnity  that  may  lawfully  be  obtained  un- 
der a  contract  of  insurance.  The  first  is  to  pay  what 
the  goods  would  have  sold  for  if  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination ;  and  the  value  there  con- 
sists of  the  prime  costs  and  expenses  of  the  out- 
fit, the  freight  and  expenses  at  the  port  of  deliver}', 
and  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
market.  This  puts  the  insured  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  no  loss  had  happened.  The  other  kind  of  indem- 
nity is  to  pay  only  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  the 
expenses  incurred  ;  and  this  places  the  insured  in  the 
situation  he  was  before  he  undertook  the  adventure. 
165.  The  actual  or  market  value  at  the  port  of  de- 
parture may  frequently  be  different  from  the  invoice 
price  or  prime  cost,  and  when  that  happens,  or  can  be 
ascertained,  it  is  to  be  preferred.  166.  If  goods  ar- 
rive damaged  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  way  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  damage,  either  in  open  or 
valued  policies,  is  to  compare  the  market  price  or  gross 
amount  at  which  the  same  goods  would  have  sold  if 
sound.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
adjustment  of  a  partial  loss  and  of  a  general  average, 
since  the  former  is  adjusted  according  to  the  value  at 
the  time  and  place  of  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
latter  according  to  the  value  at  the  foreign  port.  167. 
In  settling  losses  under  the  memorandum  in  the  policy 
which  declares  articles  free  of  average  under,  say  4 
per  cent.,  if  a  partial  loss  to  an  article  be  found  on 
survey  and  sale  to  have  been  5  per  cent.,  the  insurer 
pays  the  damages  and  the  expenses.  If  under  5  per 
cent.,  he  pays  nothing,  and  the  insurer  bears  the  ex- 
penses. The  expenses  are  like  costs  of  suit,  and  fall 
upon  the  losing  party.  The  expenses  are  not  taken  to 
make  up  the  5  per  cent.  168.  With  respect  to  leak- 
age, the  rule  in  cases  free  from  special  stipulations  is, 
that  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  waste  occasioned  by 
ordinary  leakage,  and  only  for  leakage  beyond  the 
ordinary  waste  and  produced  by  some  extraordinary 
accident.  The  practice  is  to  ascertain  in  each  case 
what  amount  of  leakage  is  to  be  attributed  to  ordinary 
cases,  or  the  fault  of  the  insured,  or  bad  stowage,  and 
what  to  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  and,  in  pursuing  his  in- 
quiry, the  season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  description  of  the  vessel,  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  stowage,  are  all  to  be  considered. 
169.  An  adjustment  of  a  loss  can  not  be  set  aside  or 
opened  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  mistake  of 
facts  not  known.  In  making  the  adjustment  in  the 
case  of  a  partial  loss,  the  rule  is  to  apply  the  old  ma- 
terials toward  the  payment  of  the  new,  and  a  deduc- 
tion of  one  third  new  for  old  is  made  whether  the  ves- 
sel be  new  or  old.  170.  The  insurer  is  liable  for  all 
the  labor  and  expenses  attendant  upon  an  accident 
which  forces  the  vessel  into  port  to  be  repaired ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  general  permission  in  the  policy 
for  the  insured  to  labor  for  the  recovery  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  insurer  may  be  rendered  liable  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
property  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  total  loss. 

Of  the  Return  of  Premium. — 171.  The  premium  paid 
by  the  insured  is  in  consideration  of  the  risk  which 
the  insurer  assumes,  and  if  the  contract  of  insurance 
be  void  ab  iiiitio,  or  the  risk  has  not  been  commenced, 
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the  insured  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.  If  the 
insurance  be  made  without  any  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  thing  insured,  and  this  proceeds  through  mistake, 
misinformation,  or  any  other  innocent  cause,  the  pre- 
mium is  to  be  returned.  So  if  the  insurance  be  made 
•with  short  interest,  or  for  more  than  the  real  interest, 
there  is  to  be  a  ratable  return  of  premium.  If  the 
risk  has  not  been  run  the  premium  must  be  returned. 
172.  If  the  interest  has  not  been  run,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure,  or  will  of  the  insured,  or 
to  any  other  cause,  the  premium  must  be  returned  for 
the  consideration  for  which  it  was  given  fails.  173.  If 
the  vessel  never  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured,  or  the 
policv  became  void  by  a  failure  of  the  warranty,  and 
without  fraud,  the  policy  never  attaches ;  but  if  the 
risk  has  once  commenced,  though  the  voyage  be  im- 
mediately thereafter  abandoned,  there  is  no  return  or 
apportionment  of  premium.  174.  And  if  the  premium 
is  to  be  returned,  the  insurer  retains  J  per  cent,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  his  trouble  and  concern  in  the 
transaction.  175.  The  insurer  retains  the  premium  in 
all  cases  of  actual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or 
his  agent.  So  if  the  trade  be  in  any  respect  illegal, 
the  premium  can  not  be  reclaimed.  If  the  voyage  be 
divisible,  there  may  be  an  apportionment  of  the  pre- 
mium, but  not  unless  the  risk  were  divisible  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  policy.  If  the  voyage  and  premium  be 
entire,  there  can  be  no  apportionment.  It  is  requisite 
that  the  voyage,  by  the  usage  of  trade  or  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  be  divisible  into  distinct  risks ; 
and,  in  that  case,  if  no  risk  has  been  run  as  to  one 
part,  there  may  be  an  apportionment  of  premium. — 
See  DCER  on  Marine  Insurance. 

Losses  of  the  Boston  Stock  Insurance  Companies. — 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  insurance  com- 
missioners, the  following  were  the  issues  of  the  various 
stock  insurance  companies  of  Boston  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  1,  1856  : 


Companies. 

Fire. 

Marine. 

Total 

$5,076  08 

$137,179  70 

$142,255  78 

Boston  

197,628  30 

197.628  80 

Boylston  

8,044  88 

823,440  06 

441,484  94 

City      

17,583  08 

17,583  03 

Eliot  

18,924  45 

18,924  45 

32472  95 

82,472  95 

Franklin  

9,864  57 

26,535  25 

35,91)0  82 

Hope  

188,013  44 

188,013  45 

Manufacturers'  

27,599  28 
17,851  63 

90,801  27 
138,241  94 

117,870  60 
156,093  57 

Merchants'  Marine  .  . 
National        

17,7i8  89 

128,718  56 
131,218  28 

123,718  56 
14S.931  67 

Neptune  

12,253  03 

483,405  94 

445,658  97 

Shoe  &  L.  Dealers'  .  . 
Suffolk  

107  92 

40  00 

8,929  20 
118,631  28 

4,037  12 
118,671  28 

United  States  

880  00 

78,442  62 

74,822  62 

"Warren  

693  56 

101,288  91 

101,985  47 

Washington  

1,292  06 

2:J5,90!I  05 

237.201  11 

As  the  commissioners  observe,  the  past  year  or  two 
have  been  unusually  disastrous  to  the  marine  insurance 
companies,  who,  in  most  cases,  pay  a  portion  of  their 
losses  from  the  reserved  funds  of  more  favorable  years. 
The  North  American  Companj'  reports  no  losses,  either 
fire  or  marine.  The  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade  represents  the  following  losses,  etc., 
for  the  year  1856 : 


e 

j 

Class  of  disasters. 

i 

& 

| 

| 

| 

•3 

B  ^ 

E 

JZ 

to 

& 

£ 

1 

<n 

H 

*•$ 

i 

Missing  vessels... 

1 

2 

1 

6 

10 

3 

7 

Aban'dor  cond'd. 

4 

ft 

11 

16 

m 

14 

22 

Returned  in  dist's 

10 

8 

ft 

4 

1 

28 

20 

8 

Arrived  damaged. 

9 

'fi 

17 
24 

11 

25 

7 
44 

1 

45 
119 

28 
46 

22 
72 

CollWons  

6 

10 

9 

24 

S 

52 

19 

88 

I'ut  in  Iraky  

24 

24 

87 

89 

124 

66 

64 

Dismantled  

1 

8 

1 

fi 

10 

6 

4 

Sunk  by  ice  

1 

<?, 

1 

4 

4 

Burned  or  injured 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Struck  bylightn'g 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

5 

•• 

Total... 

8ft 

98 

101 

146 

r> 

435 

9,02 

233 

RATES  or  INSURANCE  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES. 


Port*. 

Rate. 

Atlantic  ports,  from,  to  ports  in  Europe,  not  In  1 
the  Northern  Sea.,  f 
"        "        "        in  the  Northern  Sea.. 
Africa,  to  or  from,  general  liability  

li-8 

24-44 
14-2 
8  —  4 

fc3 

fc2 
H-l? 

14-2 

l|-2 
Si-  8f 
2  —  24 
3f-44 
li-2 
2i-24 
8  —  4 
li-24 

24-34 
14-2 
1  -2* 
24-84 
14-3 
8  —  5 
2i-2J 
2  —  2i 
24- 
H-  2} 
li—  2± 
2"—  2* 

ii-  14 

1|-  21 
If-  21 

2  —  2J 
4  —  4> 

14-  2j 

If-  2$ 
81—44 
2  —  24 
li-24 

ii=* 
i*-w 

2"—  21 

i-:-  4? 

i—  1? 

1  —  li 

i'—  H 
l|—  « 

14-  2 
84—  44 
14—24 
14-2 

2J—  84 
3  — 

n-  n 

4  —  44 
2  —  2} 
4-44 
21—  3 
84-4 
1-lt 
8  —10 
41-  54 
84—  5 
24—  3 
1J-14 
24—  8 
34—  5 
44—  6 

1  — 
1  —1 

"      out  and  home  '  

Apalnchieola,  to  and  from  

Brazils,  to  any  port  

Buenos  Avres,  direct  

"          "      and  Montevideo  

Batavia,  or  any  one  port  in  the  Indian  Ocean  
"       out  and  home   

Canton,  direct  

u       out  and  home  

Cadiz          ....            

Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Darien,  to  or  from  

Demerara  or  Surinam,  out  or  home  

Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  any  port,  out  or  home 
"           north  of  the  Thames  

"           and  back  to  the  United  States  

"           Dry  goods,  home  

Gibraltar                                 

Halifax,  to  or  from  

Trieste                                    .    ...         

"      and  back  to  the  United  States  

Mobile                            

"           "      to  ports  in  Europe  not  I 
in  the  North  Sea.  ) 
»               "            "      in  the  North  Sea      

Porto  Cabello        

Spanish  Main,  any  one  port,  or  between  the  ) 

North  of  Guayaqnil,Sand  not  north  of  S.  Francisco 
To  the  Brazil  Banks,       " 

'•             "        out  and  home  
California                            

COASTWISE  RISKS. 
To  or  from  any  port  in  Maine,  not  cast  of  Portland 
»           "       "         "       east  of  Portland... 

II.  Fire  Insurance.- — It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  and  importance  of  insurance,  and 
the  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  invention, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  its  original  character  as  a 
protection  to  the  merchant  who  adventured  his  prop- 
erty on  the  bosom  of  the  treacherous  deep — against  its 
many  perils — or  in  its  more  modern  applications,  as  a 
guaranty  against  loss  byjire,  and  its  further  interest- 
ing adaptation  to  the  assuring  of  life.  Considering 
that  maritime  insurance  was  well  known,  and  insur- 
ance on  lift',  understood  and  practiced,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  several  mercantile  countries  by  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  it  appears  extraordinary,  when  wo 
call  to  remembrance  the  devastations  and  distress  oc- 
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casioned  by  fire  in  Great  Britain,  that  some  mean: 
should  not  have  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period  tc 
render  such  calamities  less  ruinous  to  individuals,  par 
ticularly  when  a  plan,  which  appears  eventally  to  havi 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  insurance  companies 
was  suggested  so  early  as  1609. 

In  that  year,  a  person  proposed  to  Count  Anthony 
Gunther  von  Oldenburg,  that,  as  a  new  species  o: 
finance,  he  should  insure  the  houses  of  all  his  subjects 
against  fire,  on  their  paying  so  much  per  cent,  an- 
nually, according  to  their  value ;  but  the  prospect  of 
gain  so  tempting  to  most  persons,  could  not  induce  the 
Count  to  adopt  the  plan.  He  thought  it  good  if  a 
company  was  formed  of  individuals  to  insure  each 
others'  houses,  but  he  doubted  that  it  could  by  him  be 
"  honorabty,  justly,  and  irreproachfully  instituted 
without  tempting  Providence — without  incurring  the 
censure  of  neighbors,  and  without  disgracing  one's  name 
and  dignity,"  adding  that  "God  had  without  such  mean 
preserved  and  blessed,  for  many  centuries,  the  ancien( 
house  of  Oldenburg,  and  He  would  still  be  present 
with  him  through  his  mercy,  and  protect  his  subjects 
from  destructive  fires."  This  plan  appears  not  to  have 
been  again  thought  of  until  the  fire  of  1666  had  laid 
the  city  of  London  in  ashes. 

In  consequence  of  this  calamitous  event,  the  cit- 
izens began  to  see  the  importance,  and  indeed  neces- 
sitjr,  of  erecting  their  buildings  of  a  material  less 
susceptible  of  fire  than  hitherto ;  also  of  adopting  a 
regular  sj'stem  of  precaution  against  future  accidents, 
as  well  as  of  devising  some  scheme  for  mutual  pecuni- 
ary protection  and  relief.  Various  proposals  were 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  London,  between  1669  and  1680,  for 
the  mutual  relief  of  such  as  might  have  their  houses 
destroyed  by  fire — the  most  notable  and  acceptable  of 
which  was  by  one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Deputy 
Newbold.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  ere  the  worshipful  committee  made 
their  report  to  the  court,  we  should  conclude  the 
adopting  of  the  proposal  to  have  been  attended  with 
serious  difficulties,  and  in  verification  of  the  old  prov- 
erb that  "  delays  are  dangerous,"  during  the  period 
between  the  first  presentation  of  Mr.  Newbold's  pro- 
posals to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  several  private  individuals 
associated  themselves  together,  and  submitted  to  the 
good  citizens  of  London  a  "  design  for  insuring  houses 
from  fire,"  and  on  the  16th  September,  1681,  a  notice 
or  advertisement  was  issued  from  their  "  office,  on  the 
back  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,"  offering  to  insure 
brick  houses  against  fire  for  sixpence,  and  timber  houses 
for  twelvepence  in  the  pound — being  at  the  rate  of  £2 
10s.  per  cent,  for  the  brick  houses,  and  of  £5  per  cent. 
for  timber. 

Subsequently,  on  the  13th  October,  1681,  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  did  "  agree  and  resolve  to  under- 
take j-e  insuring  all  houses  wtl>in  this  city  and  liber- 
tyes  from  fire,  and  execute  ye  same  with  all  expedi- 
con,"  and  thereafter  "  resolved  forthwith  to  engage  a 
sufficient  fund,  and  undoubted  security  by  the  cham- 
ber of  London,  in  lands  and  good  ground  rents,  for  the 
performance  thereof."  Much  amusing  pamphleteer- 
ing and  advertising  in  the  Gazette  took  place  between 
the  advocates  of  the  corporation  scheme,  and  the  "in- 
terested" in  the  sale  insurance  office  on  the  back  side 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  journals  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in 
1681,  1682,  and  1683,  record  the  signing  of  many  poli- 
cies, and  bear  amusing  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  pru- 
dence of  the  fire  insurance  committees  in  promulgating 
the  benefits  of  the  corporation  scheme,  and  combat- 
ing the  antagonistic  pamphlets  issued  by  their  com- 
petitors. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  pamphleteering  agitation,  the 
subject  was  brought  under  the  most  serious  considera- 


tion of  the  court  on  the  13th  November,  1682,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  minute  of  that  date  ;  when  the  court  evinced 
a  much  greater  anxiety  to  relinquish  than  they  had 
to  undertake  the  design,  and  directed  the  discharge  of 
existing  contracts,  with  the  prepayment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced. 

Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  however,  contained 
in  the  foregoing  minute,  we  find  several  policies  sub- 
sequently passed  the  common  seal,  on  the  6th  March 
and  3d  May,  1683. 

After  this,  the  city  discontinued  issuing  policies,  and 
having  had  a  quo  warranto  brought  against  their  char- 
ter, every  exertion  was  used  to  obtain  a  surrender  of 
the  existing  policies,  and  thus  release  the  city  lands 
from  the  incumbrances  thereon. 

The  last  matter  taken  into  consideration,  was  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Newbold,  the  author  of  the  design 
which  turned  out  so  unsuccessful  for  remuneration, 
for  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  he  had  been  at, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  on 
the  13th  October,  1696,  and  on  the  8th  December  fol- 
lowing it  was  "resolved  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
making  two  persons  free  of  this  citie  by  redemp.con, 
paying  to  Mr.  Chamberl.in  to  the  citie's  use  of  fortie- 
six  shillings  eight  pence  a-piece,  the  said  persons  to  be 
first  presented  and  allowed  of  by  this  court."  This 
was  the  fate  of  the  "  City's  Design  and  Undertaking 
for  the  insuring  of  Houses  from  the  evil  of  Fire." 
The  "  interessed"  in  the  rival  office  became,  of  course, 
reatly  elated,  and  their  success  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  companies  or  mutual  insurance  socie- 
ties, for  protection  against  fire. 

In  1696,  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire,  Office  was  estab- 
lished by  about  100  persons,  who  afterwards  formed 
a  deed  of  settlement,  enrolled  in  Chancery  January 
24,  1698.  This  office  is  remarkable  at  the  present 
day  for  its  age,  and  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  those 
of  that  period. 

Up  to  the  year  1706,  the  protection  afforded  by  fire 
insurance  societies  was  limited  entirely  to  houses 
(buildings),  but  in  that  year  the  Sun  Fire  Office  was 
projected  by  one  Charles  Povey,  for  insuring  merchan- 
dise and  household  goods  (as  well  as  houses)  from  fire, 
md  was  the  first  office  to  extend  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ince  beyond  the  confines  of  London.  This  office  has 
for  very  many  years  stood  first  on  the  list  in  amount 
of  business. 

There  is  also  a  stamp  duty  of  Is.  on  each  policy. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  above  are  joint- 
stock  companies,  who  insure  at  their  own  risk  and  for 
;heir  own  profit,  and  are  represented  by  agents  in  all 
he  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  the  remainder 
ire  joint-contribution,  or  mutual  insurance  societies, 
n  which  every  insurer  participates  in  the  profit  or  loss 
f  the  concern. — E.  B. 

Practice  of  Fire  Insurance. — The  advantages  of  fire 
nsurance  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  very  elab- 
rate  description.  A  manufacturer  or  private  individ- 
ual can,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  (premium) 
roportioned  to  the  risk,  secure  himself  against  loss  in 
he  event  of  his  manufactory  or  dwelling-house,  or 
heir  contents,  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance  in  the  United  States — 
If  the  usual  subject  and  form  of  this  insurance. — \Ve 
lave  seen  that  fire  is  one  of  the  perils  insured  against 
iy  the  common  marine  policies.  It  is  usual,  however, 
o  insure  building  and  personal  property  which  is  not 
o  be  water  borne,  against  fire  alone  ;  and  this  is  what 
s  commonly  called  fire  insurance.  The  general  pur- 
wses  and  principles  of  this  kind  of  insurance  are  the 
ame  as  those  of  the  marine  insurance  ;  and  the  lav, 
n  respect  to  it  differs  only  in  those  respects  and  in 
hat  degree  in  which  the  difference  is  made  necessary 
y  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract.  It  will  be 
iroper,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  chapter, 
mainly  to  the  statement  of  these  differences  and  to 
onsider  those  general  principles  which  have  already 
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been  discussed,  only  so  far  as  this  may  be  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  or  illustration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  fire  insurance.  This  kind  of  in- 
surance is  sometimes  made  to  indemnify  against  loss 
by  fire,  of  ships  in  port ;  more  often  of  warehouses, 
and  mercantile  properly  stored  in  them,  still  more  fre- 
quently of  personal  chattels  in  stores  or  factories,  in 
dwelling-houses  or  barns,  as  merchandise,  furniture, 
books,  and  plate,  or  pictures,  or  live  stock.  But  by 
far  the  most  common  application  of  this  mode  of  insur- 
ance is  to  dwelling-houses.  Like  marine  insurance,  it 
may  be  effected  by  any  individual  who  is  capable  of 
making  a  legal  contract.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  al- 
ways or  nearly  always  in  this  country,  and  we  sup- 
pose elsewhere,  made  by  companies.  There  are  stock 
companies,  in  which  certain  persons  own  the  capital, 
and  take  all  the  profits  by  way  of  dividends.  Or  mu- 
tual in  which  every  one  who  is  insured,  becomes 
thereby  a  member,  and  the  nett  profits,  or  a  certain 
proportion  of  them,  are  divided  among  all  the  mem- 
bers in  such  a  manner  as  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the 
company  may  direct.  Or  both  united,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  capital  stock  provided,  as  a  permanent  guar- 
anty fund,  over  and  above  the  premium  received,  and 
a  certain  part  or  proportion  of  the  nett  profits  is  paid 
by  way  of  dividend  upon  the  fund,  and  the  residue 
divided  among  the  insured.  PARSONS  on  Contracts. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country,  and 
probably  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  insurance 
against  fire  is  effected  by  them.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  undoubtedly  their  cheapness  ;  the  premiums 
required  by  them  being  in  general,  very  much  less  in 
fact  than  in  the  stock  offices.  For  example,  if  the  in- 
surance is  effected  for  seven  years,  which  is  a  common 
period — an  amount  or  percentage  is  charged  about  the 
same  as,  or  a  little  more  than  is  charged  as  the  stock 
companies.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  is  taken  in 
cash ;  for  the  rest  a  premium  note  or  bond  is  given, 
promising  to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  amount  may 
be  needed  for  losses,  which  shall  occur  during  the 
period  for  which  the  note  is  given.  More  than  this, 
therefore,  the  insured  can  not  be  bound  to  pay,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  no  assessment  whatever  is 
demanded ;  and  sometimes  where  the  company  is  well 
established,  and  does  a  large  business  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, a  part  of  the  money  paid  by  him  is  refunded 
when  the  insurance  expires,  or  credited  to  him  on  the 
renewal  of  the  policy  if  such  be  his  wish.  The  dis- 
advantage of  these  mutual  companies  is,  that  the  pre- 
miums paid,  and  premium  notes,  constitute  the  whole 
capital  or  fund,  out  of  which  losses  are  to  be  paid  for. 
To  make  this  more  secure  it  is  provided  by  the  charter 
of  some  companies,  that  they  should  have  a  lien  upon 
the  land  itself  on  which  any  insured  building  stands 
to  the  amount  of  the  premium.  But  while  this  adds 
very  much  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  premium 
notes,  and  so  to  the  availability  of  the  capital,  it  is, 
with  some  persons,  an  objection,  that  their  land  is 
thus  subjected  to  a  lien  or  incumbrance. — Ibid. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  which  recom- 
mends the  stock  rather  than  the  mutual  company.  It 
is  that  the  stock  company  will  generally  insure  very 
nearly  the  full  value  of  the  property  insured,  while  the 
mutual  companies  are  generally  restrained  by  their 
charters  from  insuring  more  than  a  moderate  propor- 
tion, namely,  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  proverty.  It  would  follow, 
therefore,  that  one  insured  by  a  mutual  company  can 
not  be  fully  indemnified  against  loss  by  fire :  and  may 
not  be  quite  so  certain  of  getting  the  indemnity  he 
bargains  for,  as  if  he  were  insured  by  a  stock  company. 
But  this  last  reason  is,  practically,  of  very  little  im- 
portance, and  the  lowness  of  the  premiums  effectually 
overcomes  the  other.  The  method  and  operation  of 
fire  insurance  have  become  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  and  any  company  may  appeal  to  the 


usage  of  other  companies  to  answer  questions  which 
have  arisen  under  its  own  policy ;  only,  however,  with- 
in certain  rules,  and  under  some  well-defined  restric- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  usage  may  be  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  that  which  needs  explana- 
tion, but  never  to  contradict  that  which  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  contract.  And  no  usage  can  be  ad- 
mitted, even  to  explain  a  contract,  unless  the  usage 
be  so  well  established  and  so  well  known,  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  parties  entered  into 
the  contract  with  reference  to  it.  Thus  if  under  a 
policy  against  fire  on  a  vessel  in  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try, an  inquiry  is  raised  as  to  the  local  usage,  the 
policy  is  not  to  be  affected  by  proof  of  usage  upon  any 
particular  matter  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  even 
of  the  United  States.  And  not  only  the  terms  of  the 
contract  must  be  duly  regarded,  but  those  of  the  char- 
ter ;  thus  if  this  provides  that  "  all  policies  and  other 
instruments  made  and  signed  by  the  president  or  other 
officer  of  the  company,  shall  bind  the  company."  an 
agreement  to  cancel  the  policy  should  be  signed :  al- 
though it  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  party  insured 
might  otherwise  give  up  his  policy,  or  renounce  all 
claim  under  it,  and  that  a  valid  agreement  to  that 
effect  between  him  and  the  company  would  not  be  set 
aside  for  his  benefit,  on  the  ground  of  a  merely  formal 
defect.— Ibid. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  a  fire  policy,  and  what 
is  necessary  to  constitute  such  execution — as,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  delivery  is  necessary  or  a  signed  mem- 
orandum be  sufficient,  or  indeed  an  oral  bargain  only, 
and  whether  this  insurance  may  be  effected  by  corre- 
pondence,  and  if  when  the  proposition  and  assent  com- 
plete the  contract — we  are  not  aware  of  any  material 
difference  on  any  of  these  points,  between  the  law  of 
fire  insurance  and  that  which  has  already  been  pre- 
sented as  applicable  to  marine.  It  has  been  held  in 
an  action  on  a  fire  policy,  as  doubtless  it  would  be  on 
a  marine  policy,  that  a  memorandum  made  on  the  ap- 
plication book  of  the  company  by  the  president,  and 
signed  by  him,  was  not  binding,  when  the  party  to  be 
insured  wished  the  policy  to  be  delayed  until  a  differ- 
ent adjustment  of  the  terms  could  be  settled,  and  after 
some  delay,  was  notified  by  the  company  to  call  and 
settle  the  business,  or  the  company  would  not  be 
bound,  and  he  did  not  call ;  because  there  was  here  no 
consummated  agreement.  So,  too,  a  subsequent  adop- 
tion or  ratification  is  equivalent,  either  in  a  fire  or 
marine  policy,  to  the  making  originally  of  the  con- 
tract ;  with  this  limitation,  however,  that  no  party 
can  by  his  adoption,  secure  t»  himself  the  benefit  of  a 
policy,  if  it  had  not  been  intended  that  his  interest 
should  be  embraced  within  it.  It  is  quite  common  to 
describe  the  insured  in  marine  policies,  by  general  ex- 
pressions— as,  "for  whom  it  may  concern,"  or,  "for 
owners"  or  the  like ;  but  such  language  is  seldom  if 
ever  used  in  fire  policies,  the  insured  being  specifically 
named  in  them. — Ibid. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  effecting  of  a  fire  in- 
surance is  not  so  often  done  through  the  agency  of  a 
broker,  as  that  of  marine  insurance  ;  nor  is  it  so  usual 
to  pay  nothing  down,  but  to  give  a  note  for  the  whole 
premium.  If,  however,  the  insurance  company  has 
an  express  rule  to  that  effect,  it  may  be  waived ;  and 
tliis  waiver  may  be  express  or  implied,  from  the  conduct 
of  officers  of  the  company  who  have  the  right  to  act  for 
it ;  and  their  admissions  bind  the  company. — Ibid. 

On  the  Interest  of  the  Insured. — As  to  what  interest 
in  the  insured  is  sufficient  to  support  an  insurance,  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  fire  as  in  marine  insurance. 
Any  legal  interest  is  sufficient ;  and  if  it  be  equitable 
in  the  sense  that  a  court  of  equity  will  recognize  and 
protect  it,  that  is  sufficient ;  but  a  merely  moral  or  ex- 
pectant interest  is  not  enough.  Hence,  one  who  has 
only  made  an  oral  bargain  with  another  to  purchase 
las  house,  can  not  insure  it ;  but  if  there  be  a  valid 
contract  in  law,  or  if  by  writing,  or  by  part  perform- 
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ance,  it  is  enforceable  in  equity,  the  purchaser  may 
insure.  So  he  may,  although  there  be  a  stipulation, 
the  breach  of  which  has  made  the  contract  void  by  its 
terms,  if  the  other  party  might  waive  the  condition 
and  enforce  the  contracts.  So  if  a  debtor  assign  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts,  he  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  it  until  the  debts  are  paid,  or  until  the  property  be 
sold.  This  was  so  held  where  it  appeared  that  the 
property  would  pay  the  debts,  and  leave  a  surplus  for 
the  assignor;  but  we  should  expect  the  same  ruling 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  although,  in  this  instance, 
there  had  been  previously  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  a  new  trial  for  want  of  evidence  of  such  surplus. — 
Ibid. 

Of  Reinsurance. — Reinsurance  is  equally  lawful  in 
lire  policies  as  in  marine  policies,  and  in  general  is 
governed  l>y  the  same  rules.  The  reinsurance  is  an 
insurance,  not  of  the  risk  of  the  insured,  for  that  is  a 
merelj'  ideal  thing,  but  it  is  an  insurance  of  the  prop- 
erty originally  insured,  in  which  the  first  insurers  have 
an  insurable  interest.  If  a  common  policy  be  used, 
with  no  other  change  than  the  word  reinsurance 
used  instead  of  insurance,  all  its  requirements  are  in 
force.  If,  for  example,  in  case  of  loss,  this  property 
requires  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate,  as  to  character, 
circumstances,  etc.,  that  must  be  furnished  by  the  re- 
insured. But  if  a  suitable  certificate  were  given  by 
the  party  first  insured  to  the  original  insurer,  and  he 
transmit  the  same  forthwith  to  those  who  insure  him, 
that  is  enough ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  notice,  pre- 
liminary proof,  and  all  similar  requirements.  And  an 
insurer  who  obtains  reinsurance,  is  bound  to  communi- 
cate (in  addition  to  whatever  else  should  be  stated  by 
one  asking  insurance),  all  the  information  he  has  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  party  originally  insured ; 
and  a  material  concealment  on  this  point  would  avoid 
the  policy. — Ibid.,  page  51G. 

Of  Double  Insurance. — Double  insurance,  although 
sometimes  confounded  with  reinsurance,  is  essentially 
different.  By  this,  the  party  originally  insured  be- 
comes again  insured ;  but  by  reinsurance,  the  original 
insurer  is  insured,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original 
insurer  has  no  interest  in,  and  no  lien  upon,  this  pol- 
icy. If,  by  a  double  insurance,  the  insured  could  pro- 
tect himself  over  and  over  again,  he  might  recover 
many  indemnities  for  one  loss.  This  can  not  be  per- 
mitted, not  only  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  insurance,  but  because  it  would  tempt  to 
fraud,  and  make  it  very  easy.  This  effect  may  be  ob- 
viated in  two  ways :  one,  by-  considering  the  second 
insurance  as  operating  only  on  so  much  of  the  value  of 
the  property  insured,  as  is  not  covered  by  the  first ;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  whole  value  is  covered,  whether  by 
the  first  or  by  subsequent  policies,  any  further  insur- 
ance has  no  effect.  A  second  way  is,  by  considering 
the  second  insurance  as  made  jointly  with  the  first  ; 
then  only  as  much  would  be  paid  on  any  loss,  on  many 
insurances,  as  on  one  only ;  but  this  payment  is  di- 
vided ratably  among  all  the  insurers.  All  the  policies 
are  considered  as  making  but  one  policy ;  and  there- 
fore, any  one  insurer  who  pays  more  than  his  propor- 
tion, may  claim  a  contribution  from  others  who  were 
liable. — Ibid. 

In  this  country  fire  policies  usually  contain  express 
and  exact  provisions  on  this  subject.  They  vary 
somewhat ;  but,  generally,  they  require  that  any  other 
insurance  must  be  stated  by  the  insured,  and  indorsed 
on  the  policy ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  condition,  that  each 
office  shall,  in  that  case,  pay  only  a  ratable  proportion 
of  a  loss ;  and  it  is  often  added  that,  if  such  other  in- 
surance be  not  so  stated  and  indorsed,  the  insured 
shall  not  recover  on  the  policy  ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  such  a  condition  applies  to  a  subsequent  as  well  as 
a  prior  insurance.  Nor  will  a  court  of  equity  relieve 
if  sufficient  notice  and  indorsement  have  been  made. 
But  it  has  been  held  that  a  valid  notice  might  be  given 
to  the  agent  of  the  company,  who  was  authorized  to 


receive  applications  and  survey  property  proposed  for 
insurance. — Ibid. 

Of  the  Risk  incurred  by  (he  Insurers. — At  the  time  of 
the  insurance  the  property  must  be  in  existence,  and 
not  on  fire,  and  not  at  that  moment  exposed  to  a  dan- 
gerous fire  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  because  the 
insurance  assumes  that  no  unusual  risks  exist  at  that 
time. — Ibid. 

The  U.  S.  Insurance  Gazette  for  March  contains  the 
report  of  the  insurance  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  comptroller  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  of  New  York  and  Brookl3*n.  The 
leading  features  of  the  report  are  contained  in  the  an- 
nexed table.  The  examinations  were  made  from 
March  to  December : 


Name  of  Company. 

Value  of 
bonds  and 
mortgages. 

Value  of 

stocks. 

Amount  of 
annual 
premiums. 

Amount  of 
re-insurance 
f'd           after 
last  dividend. 

Astor.  

Dollars. 

162,650  00 
243,500  00 
155,200  00 
202,100  00 
178,414  00 
20-3,230  00 
93,897  20 
508,256  00 
194,850  00 
249,450  00 
257,400  00 
251,850  00 
218,551  00 
195,500  00 
216,045  12 
199,500  00 
122,750  00 
216,506  00 
233,410  54 
158,602  00 
223,102  00 
209,456  00 
210,351  00 
470,000  00 
159,936  00 
152,300  00 
249,400  00 
113,104  00 
200,650  00 
135,050  00 
297,000  00 
220,129  50 
216,650  00 
97,633  25 
132,240  00 
204,365  00 
214,144  00 
203,900  00 
308,487  58 
211,420  00 
298,575  00 
208,916  67 
212,900  00 
211,600  00 
149,200  00 
375,800  00 
265,748  11 
251,720  00 
316,600  00 
254,100  00 
190,130  00 
196,934  00 
195.937  00 
137,125  00 
144,861  00 
201,961  00 
174,850  00 
172,519  00 
131,200  00 
114,400  00 
170,710  00 
199,446  00 
201,900  00 
287,850  00 
213,636  07 
160,300  00 

Dollars. 
8,200  00 
17,550  00 
26,266  46 
17,250  00 
10,000  00 
26,740  00 
4,300  00 
127,500  00 
41,700  00 
20,610  00 
24,300  00 
11,000  00 
17,800  00 
80,300  00 
9,500  00 
26,250  00 
89,450  00 
2,250  00 
56,550  00 
15,041  00 
39,000  00 
80,000  00 

194,300  '6(1 
19,350  00 
22,700  00 
80,900  00 

43,500"  00 
6,000  00 
11,000  00 
7,000  00 
23,800  00 
2,075  00 
26,887  87 
82,150  00 
20,700  00 
39,900  00 
19,800  00 
25,050  00 
49,100  00 
25,400  00 
88,740  75 
24,400  00 
25,600  00 
10,700  00 
13,000  00 
20,100  00 
65,460  00 
55,250  00 
10,295  00 
15,890  00 
41,450  00 
28,050  00 
21,250  00 
45,600  00 
14,500  00 
2,200  00 
88,533  00 
12,607  00 
900  00 
18,011  50 
10,000  00 
10,500  Oo 
3I>,'2;50  00 
24,200  00 

Dollars. 
50,671  50 
37,152  11 
78,810  38 
86,539  89 
50,666  87 
60,880  51 
62,186  00 
136,376  53 
146,617  20 
72,194  06 
48,540  97 
84.009  17 
77,273  72 
40,718  05 
81,455  96 
48,173  17 
27,265  81 
90,671  91 
74,120  17 
82,567  51 
99,035  87 
42,885  91 
37,240  09 
383.292  50 
70,594  95 
41,801  00 
174,800  00 
58,978  88 
52,597  08 

77,722"  48 
58,008  48 
71,446  86 
66,602  77 
81,423  00 
70,308  78 
80,154  00 
89,465  28 
70,248  18 
58,725  10 
108,543  67 
54,557  12 
78,322  78 
74,500  92 
44,066  31 
68,980  79 
54,786  81 
79,052  67 
69,004  27 
102,634  86 
77,996  01 
54,431  91 
90,281  49 
49,S35  59 
29,246  91 
78,160  05 
57,920  64 
66,159  71 
51,740  00 
07,943  50 
55,996  16 
47,207  53 

54,41  6  '46 
88,988  79 
56,819  00 

Dollars. 
19,500  00 
15,778  35 
87,192  OC 
24,000  00 
42,045  00 
27,404  00 

105,5i8"il 
48,177  17 
25,485  12 
19,284  13 
101,783  84 
38,169  17 
17,603  69 
104,574  90 
40,081  13 
14,374  80 
23,675  65 
96,778  65 
24,164  54 
54,800  00 
26,107  26 
31,972  32 
204,606  35 
26,868  53 
24,911  07 
97,000  00 

32,250  '  88 

100,362  06 
47,600  00 
40,209  02 

10,764"  00 
100,000  87 
84,350  00 
49,0(10  00 
26,1!)9  44 
49,355  24 
60,803  16 
40,429  63 
53,883  11 
87,971  41 
40,265  75 
54,445  72 
32.524  21 
106,614  00 
108,000  00 
81,474  29 
80,000  00 
7,000  00 
26,814  00 
84,072  76 
20,167  48 
57,289  90 
86,609  61 
31.291  88 
21,500  00 

25,000  'OO 
30,060  57 

40,692'  00 
48,220  5-2 
40,727  09 

Arctic  

Atlantic  (Br.).  .  . 
./Etna  

Broadway  

Beekman  

Brooklyn  (Br.).  . 
Continental  
Corn  Exchange. 
Commonwealth. 
Clinton  

City  

Commercial  
Columbia  ^  

Citizen's  

Empire  

East  River  
Excelsior.  .  .  . 

Eagle  

Fulton  

Firemen's  

Greenwich  

Harmony  

Hanover  

Hamilton  

Irving.  

Jefferson  

Knickerbocker. 
Lorillard  

La  Farge  

Lenox.  

L.  Island  (Br.).. 
Merchants'  
Market  

Metropolitan.... 
Mechanics'  
Manhattan  
Mercantile  

NewAmsterdam 

North  River  
North  American 

N.  Y.  Bowery.. 
N.  Y.  Equitable. 
New  York  
Park  

People's  

Peter  Cooper's. 
Phenix  

Republic  

Rutger's  

Relief  . 

St.  Nicholas.... 
St.  Mark's  
Stuyv-esant  

United  States'.. 
Washington  — 
Williamsb.  city. 

Of  Adjustment  and  Loss. — Insurers  against  fire  are 
not  held  to  pay  for  loss  of  profits,  gains  of  business,  or 
other  indirect  and  remote  consequences  of  a  loss  by 
fire ;  we  do  not  know,  however,  why  profits  may  not 
be  specifically  insured  against  fire,  where  it  is  not  for- 
bidden by,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  charter  of  the  in- 
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surers.  There  is  one  wide  difference  between  the 
principle  of  adjustment  of  a  marine  policy,  and  of  a  fire 
policy.  In  the  former,  if  a  proportion  only  of  the 
value  is  insured,  the  insured  is  considered  as  his  own 
insurer  for  the  residue,  and  only  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  loss  is  paid.  Thus,  if  on  a  ship  valued  at  $10,000, 
$5000  be  insured,  there  is  a  loss  of  one  half,  the  in- 
surers pa}-  only  one  half  of  the  sum  they  insure,  just  as 
if  some  other  party  had  insured  other  $5000.  But 
in  a  lire  policy,  the  insurers  pay  in  all  cases  the  whole 
amount  which  is  lost  by  the  fire,  provided  only  that  it 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  they  insure.  It  is 
said  that  general  average  clauses  or  provisions  are  in- 
serted in  fire  policies  in  England,  but  are  not  known 
here.  Still,  in  one  case,  the  principle  of  general  aver- 
age was  applied.  Blankets  were  used  by  the  assured, 
with  the  consent  of  the  insurers,  to  protect  the  build- 
ing from  a  near  fire  ;  they  did  this  effectually,  but 
were  themselves  made  worthless,  and  an  action  by  the 
insured  against  the  insurers,  for  this  loss,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  court. — Ibid.,  p.  537. 

Life  Assurance. — It  is  curious  to  observe  that  life 
assurance,  which  has  so  favorable  a  bearing  on  our 
social  and  moral  welfare,  may  be  said  to  have  origin- 
ated from  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chance,  as  observed 
in  the  experience  of  the  gambler.  It  will  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  one  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
other.  In  life  assurance,  the  individual  is  freed  from 
risk  by  union  for  mutual  protection  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  gambler  takes  the  single  risk  upon  him- 
self, and  his  average,  if  he  obtain  it,  can  only  arise 
from  the  duration  of  his  play.  In  fact,  the  man 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  assuring  his  life,  and  does 
not  do  it,  is  the  gambler,  taking  the  single  risk  upon 
himself. 

That  the  one  practice  took  its  origin,  however,  from 
the  observation  of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
the  earliest  mathematical  publication  on  probabilities, 
being  a  little  tract  of  Christian  Huygens,  written  in 
Dutch,  but  afterward  translated  into  Latin,  and  ap- 
pearing under  the  title  "  De  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo  Aleaj," 
in  the  Exercitationes  Geometricce  of  Francis  Schooten, 
printed  at  Le3'den,  1657.  Two  other  mathematicians, 
however,  who  preceded  Huygens,  really  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  science,  although  he  wrote  the  first  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  the  subject.  We  refer  to  the  famous 
Pascal,  and  Fermat  his  friend,  a  magistrate  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  But  as  the  history  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  probabilities  is  given  under  that 
head,  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  historj-  of 
that  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  duration  of  life,  and  the 
progress  of  life  computations. 

It  has  been  usual  to  commence  the  history  of  life 
contingencies  with  the  little  volume  of  "John  Graunt, 
citizen  of  London,"  who  published  observations  on 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  1662 ;  but  Mr.  Hendriks  has 
given  the  means  of  more  remote  speculation  on  the 
subject. 

The  practice  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  was  to  reckon 
three  generations  equivalent  to  a  century,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  Vespasian,  as  noticed  in  Pliny,  distinguished 
cases  of  extreme  longevity.  But  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  like  an  observation  on  the  subject  until  we  come 
to  the  calculations  of  the  Pnetorian  prasfect,  Ulpian'is, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,  who  gave  a  table  of  the  estimated  present 
worth  of  life  annuities,  with  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Falcidian  law,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  value  on  life-rents  and  other  similar 
provisions.  Ulpianus,  however,  took  no  account  of 
interest,  so  that  his  calculations  are  more  expectations 
of  life  than  life  annuities,  and  in  that  view  Mr.  Hen- 
driks says,  "The  old  Roman  jurisprudence  gave  far 
more  correct  views  of  the  comparative  value  of  life  at 
different  ages  than  the  moderns  possessed,  in  a  popular 
way,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  17th  century."  Ul- 
pianus's  calculations  (Pandect,  35-2-68),  compared  with 


certain  Swedish  observations  given  by  Dr.  Price,  are 
as  follows  : 

Ages. 

Stockholm  life. 
Dr.  Price. 

Ages. 

Czpeetauoiu 

Male  and 
female. 
Roman  life. 

Ulpianus. 

Kipecti 
Males. 

ition  of 
Females. 

Birth. 
5 
10 
15 
20 
•->,-. 
30 
85 
40 
45 
60 
65 
60 
65 
70 
75 

14-25 
31-05 
80-00 
26-74 
23-35 
21-40 
19-42 
17-53 
15-61 
13-78 
11-95 
10-30 
8-69 
7-39 
5-81 
4-09 

18-10 
87-12 
36-89 
33-43 
80-01 
26-80 
23-93 
21-62 
19-25 
17-17 
15-12 
12-89 
10-45 
s-Hi) 
6-16 
4-89 

Birth—  20... 

30 
28 
25 
22 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
T 
5 

20—25  

25—30  

80—35  
85—40... 

40-41  .  .  . 

41—42.  .. 

4-.'—  -k;... 

43—44  

44—45... 

45—46  

46  —  4J-.  .. 

47—48  

48  —  49.   . 

49—50  

50—55... 

55—60  

60  and  upward. 

It  seems  abundantly  evident  that  Ulpianus's  esti- 
mate must  have  been  based  on  actual  observations  in 
some  form,  but  the  Romans  must  have  had  a  miserable 
chance  of  life  in  old  age. 

From  that  period  we  have  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion till  the  16th  century,  when  Dr.  (or  Sir)  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  died  in  1581,  published  his  Discourse  upon 
Usurie,  which  contains  illustrations  of  endowment 
transactions  on  the  lives  of  children,  but  the  life  con- 
tingency portion  seems  merely  incidentally  introduced 
with  reference  to  questions  as  to  usury. 

In  1661,  M.  Cleirac,  the  author  of  Les  us  et  Cou- 
tums  de  laMer,  notices  the  Guidon,  "  a  French  produc- 
tion, formerly  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  mer- 
chants trading  in  the  noble  city  of  Rouen."  This 
work  is  nearly  300  years  old,  its  author's  name  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  a  most  curious  document,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reference  it  makes  to  assurance  matters. 
From  Mr.  Hendriks  we  give  the  following  translation, 
omitting  Cleirac's  notes : 

"  1.  In  other  countries,  where  the  bodies  of  people 
may  be  captured  and  reduced  to  bondage,  there  are 
various  usages  for  the  insurance  of  the  body  and  life 
of  men,  whether  they  be  of  free  condition,  or  slaves, 
which  customs  will  not  be  mentioned  here,  because  in 
France,  men  of  whatsoever  nation  are  of  frank  and 
free  condition. 

"  2.  Notice  only  will  be  taken  of  what  is  practiced 
in  this  country  by  those  who  undertake  distant  voy- 
ages, as  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, or  other  like  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas,  on  account  of  the  fear  which  they  have 
of  the  galleys,  fustes,  and  frigates  of  the  army  of  the 
Turk,  or  Corsairs,  who  make  a  traffic  of  the  sale  of 
Christians,  whom  they  capture  as  well  on  sea  as  on 
land  ;  which  creates  occasion  for  the  masters  and  cap- 
tains of  this  country,  when  they  undertake  such  voy- 
ages, to  stipulate  with  their  merchant  freighters,  or 
others,  for  the  restitution  of  their  persons,  in  case  they 
are  captured ;  and  this  they  can  do  even  for  the  peo- 
ple of  their  crew. 

"  3.  In  such  a  case,  the  master  must,  in  the  policy, 
estimate  his  ransom,  and  that  of  his  companions,  at  so 
much  per  head  ;  declare  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  stay 
or  touchings  which  it  will  make,  the  duration  of  each 
stay,  and  to  whom  the  ransom  is  payable.  The  insurer 
is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  insured  for  the  ransom  15 
days  after  verification  and  certification  of  the  captiv- 
ity, without  waiting  for  the  usual  two  months'  delay  ; 
and  without  other  formality  of  seeing  freightage,  bill 
of  lading,  or  charter  party,  it  will  suffice  to  produce 
the  attestation  of  capture  and  policy. 

"  4.  Pilgrims  going  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jeru- 
salem, or  on  other  distant  voyages,  may  effect  insur- 
ance for  their  redemption,  valued  at  a  given  amount. 
1  icsi.-ription  shall  besides  be  made  of  their  persons, 
names,  surnames,  country,  abode,  age,  and  rank ;  and, 
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moreover,  limit  shall  be  made  as  to  within  what  time 
they  undertake  to  make  and  accomplish  the  voyage  : 
the  longest  period  shall  be  of  three  years  inclusive, 
tion  whatsoever.  In  imitation  of  the  preceding,  those 
without  admitting  excuse  of  illness,  or  other  deten- 
who  undertake  journeys  or  vows  for  a  lengthened 
period,  or  a  passage  from  one  country  to  another,  may 
insure  for  their  ransom. 

"  5.  Another  kind  of  insurance  is  made  l>y  other  na- 
tions upon  the  life  of  men,  in  case  of  their  decease  upon 
their  voyage,  to  pay  certain  sums  to  their  heirs  or  cred- 
itors. Creditors  even  may  insure  their  debts,  if  their 
debtor  remove  from  one  country  to  another ;  the  same 
can  be  done  by  those  having  rents  or  pensions,  so  as  in 
case  of  their  decease,  to  continue  to  their  heirs  such  pen- 
sion or  rent  as  may  be  due  to  them.  Which  are  all  stip- 
ulations forbidden,  as  against  good  morals  and  cus- 
toms, from  which  endless  abuses  and  deceptions  arose, 
whence  they  have  been  constrained  to  abolish  and 
prohibit  the  said  usages  ;  which  is  also  to  be  prohib- 
ited and  forbidden  in  this  country." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  times  was  the 
condemnation  of,  and  legislation  against,  the  practice 
of  assurance  in  many  countries.  Not  only  in  France 
was  it  assumed  unrecognizable  by  law,  but  in  the 
Netherlands'  ordinance  of  Philip  II.,  and  in  the  civil 
statutes  of  Genoa  (1588),  in  which  last  it  is  declared 
that  "securities,  bonds,  or  wagers  may  not  be  made, 
without  the  license  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  life  of  the 
pope,  nor  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor,  nor  upon  the 
life  of  kings,  cardinals,  dukes,  princes,  bishops,  nor 
upon  the  life  of  other  lords  or  persons,  in  constituted 
dignities,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Neither  may  they 
be  made  upon  the  acquisition,  loss,  or  change  of  lord- 
ships, governments,  kingdoms,  provinces,  duchies, 
cities,  lands,  or  places  .  .  .  nor  upon  any  other  trans- 
action having  the  species  or  form  of  a  bond,  security, 
or  wager  (yadimonii  securitatis,  seu  partit)  ;  but  all  are 
understood  and  are  forbidden."  The  24th  article  of  the 
Amsterdam  ordinance  of  1598  prohibits  insurance  of  the 
life  of  any  person,  and  likewise  wagers  upon  any  vovage 
or  frivolous  purpose  ;  and  the  Rotterdam  ordinances 
of  1604  and  1G35  repeat  the  latter  injunctions.  The 
10th  article  (Titre  6),  of  the  great  French  marine  ordi- 
nance of  Louis  XIV.,  dated  1681,  says,  "We  forbid 
the  making  of  any  insurance  on  the  life  of  men  ;"  but 
the  llth  article  excepts  those  who  redeem  captives, 
and  gurantees  the  price  of  the  redemption  assured 
upon  the  persons,  if  the  redeemed  on  his  way  back 
perish  by  other  means  than  natural  death.  "  Even  later 
than  the  17th  century,"  adds  Hendriks,  "  life  insur- 
ance was  regarded  in  France  as  obnoxious.  In  1783, 
there  remained  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  it.  Etnerigon, 
whose  work  on  assurance  comprises  more  than  1300 
quarto  pages,  devotes  one  page  to  the  subject  of  life 
assurance,  and  that  short  space  to  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  system." 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  a  more  interesting  pe- 
riod, when  we  are  called  on  to  consider  the  conflicting 
claims  of  great  names,  with  reference  to  the  origina- 
tion and  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, as  derived  from  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chance 
or  probability. 

John  de  Wit,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  sub- 
mitted to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  in  1671,  a  trea- 
tise on  the  valuation  of  life  annuities,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  document,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  life  annuities 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds.  This  treatise  Mr. 
Hendriks  characterizes  as  "  the  first  known  production 
of  any  age  treating  in  a  formal  manner  of  the  valua- 
tion of  life  annuities,"  and  the  scientific  world  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  inserted  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  of  the  year  1671, 
and  which  had  remained  as  good  as  lost  for  180  years. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  document  De  Wit  was 
no  doubt  aided  by  the  preceding  labors  of  Pascal, 


Fermat,  and  Huygens,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  ad- 
vantage of  observations  on  the  duration  of  life  among 
persons  to  whom  the  States  of  Holland  had  previously 
granted  annuities  ;  but,  independently  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  design,  we  must  give  him  the  entire 
credit  of  having  discovered  a  correct  principle  on 
which  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  might  be  calcu- 
lated. 

De  Wit's  treatise  is  headed,  "Value  of  Life  Annui- 
ties in  Proportion  to  Redeemable  Annuities."  He 
commences  with  pointing  out  the  difference  between  a 
"  redeemable  annuity,"  as  he  terms  it,  at  4  per  cent., 
that  is  a  perpetuity  at  25  years'  purchase,  or  perpetual 
investment  at  4  per  cent.,  and  a  life  annuity;  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  latter  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  as  ' '  really  not  below,  but  certainly 
above  16  years'  purchase."  He  then  gives  some  pre- 
liminary observations  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
and  afterward  applies  the  principle  to  the  calculation 
of  an  annuity  value  at  a  particular  age.  His  calcula- 
tions are  simplified  and  explained  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Hendriks : 

"  First,  Out  of  128  lives,  aged  say  3  years,  1  is  sup- 
posed to  die  in  every  half  year  of  the  first  100  half 
years,  or  2  per  annum  for  50  years,  leaving  28  alive, 
aged  53  years,  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  out  of  whom  1 
dies  in  every  9  months,  being  0'66  per  half  year  during 
the  next  20  half  years,  or  1'33  per  annum  for  10  years, 
leaving  15-66  alive,  aged  63  years,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term ;  of  whom  1  dies  in  every  year  for  10 
years,  being  0-5  per  half  year  during  the  next  20  half 
years,  leaving  5'66  alive,  aged  73  years,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  term ;  of  whom  1  dies  in  every  year  and  a 
half  for  7  years,  being  0'33  per  half  year  during  the 
next  14  half  years,  leaving  1  alive,  aged  80,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  term ;  which  survivor  does  not  live  over 
another  half  year.  Secondly,  Out  of  the  128  lives, 
those  who  die  in  the  respective  half  years  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  80,  will  receive  an  annuity  certain  in 
half-yearly  instalments,  for  a  term  equal  in  continu- 
ance to  the  number  of  completed  half  years  elapsed 
between  age  3  and  the  date  of  their  death ;  therefore, 
the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  half-yearly  annuities 
certain,  for  the  corresponding  terms  multiplied  in  the 
numbers  dying  within  such  respective  terms,  gives  the 
present  worth  of  all  the  annuities  which  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  128  lives,  1-128  of  which  represents  the 
present  value  of  the  single  life  annuity  at  age  of,  say 
3  years." 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  discovery  of 
De  Wit,  as  it  has  not  been  available  previously  in  any 
account  given  of  the  progress  of  life  calculations,  our 
best  writers  in  this  country,  from  the  absence  of  any 
precise  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  having  passed  it 
over  with  a  slight  notice.  On  the  continent,  however, 
the  labors  of  De  Wit  have  been  more  highly  appreci- 
ated. The  Marquis  of  Condorcet,  in  his  Discours  Pre- 
liminaire,  gave  him  the  credit  of  being  "the  first 
mathematician  who  thought  of  applying  calculation 
to  political  questions."  "  It  was  he  who  first  essayed  to 
fix  the  rate,  of  life  annuities  according  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  life  given  by  the  tables  of  mortality.  Upon 
politics,  upon  the  true  interests  of  nations,  upon  the 
freedom  of  trade,  he  had  very  superior  ideas  to  those 
of  his  age ;  and  we  may  say  that  his  premature 
death  was  a  misfortune  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  his 
country." 

We  can  not  conclude  our  notice  of  De  Wit  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  his  fellow-laborer,  if  we  ma}' 
so  term  him,  the  Burgomaster  Hudde.  We  had  at 
one  time  rather  a  painful  impression  left  on  our  mind, 
arising  out  of  the  terms  of  Hudde's  certificate  to  the 
report  of  De  Wit  to  the  States-General,  and  other  ob- 
servations by  Mr.  Hendriks,  but  we  are  glad  to  find, 
from  the  correspondence  subsequently  brought  for- 
ward, that  they  were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  field, 
and  that  Hudde  himself  was  a  man  of  science. 
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TTe  have  now  to  mention  the  first  published  work  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  tables  of  mortality. 
We  allude  to  the  work  of  John  Graunt,  whose  name 
has  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  published  in  16C2, 
and  is  the  first  book  on  the  subject  of  life  observations, 
as  a  distinct  treatise.  It  is  entitled,  Natural  and  Po- 
litical Observations,  mentioned  in  a  following  index,  and 
made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  by  JOHN  GRAUNT, 
citizen  of  London  (afterward  described  in  the  fifth  edi- 
tion as  "  Captain  John  Graunt,  F.R.S").  A  century 
previous  to  the  publication  of  this  little  volume,  viz., 
on  1st  January,  1562,  the  first  register  of  burials  was 
commenced  in  London,  the  necessity  for  the  inquiry 
arising  from  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
plague  at  that  time.  From  that  time  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality were  kept  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  plague,  but  from 
1603  the  records  were  continued  uninterruptedly. 
Graunt  paid  particular  attention  to  these  weekly  re- 
turns, and,  with  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  their 
value,  reduced  the  results  into  tables,  "  in  order  to  the 
more  ready  comparing  of  one  year,  season,  parish,  or 
other  division  of  the  citj-."  He  analyzes  the  bills 
themselves,  and  draws  certain  conclusions  with  great 
adroitness,  giving  the  first  semblance  of  a  table  of 
mortality  in  the  arrangement  of  deaths  in  decades.  The 
work  passed  through  five  editions,  the  last  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  relative  Sir  William  Petty,  who 
himself  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  having 
published  Essays  on  Political  Arithmetic  concerning  the 
People,  Housings,  etc.,  of  London  and  Paris;  Essay 
concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,  and  the 
Growth  of  the  city  of  London;  Observations  on  the 
Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality,  etc. ;  and  Discourse  on  Du- 
plicate Proportion,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  1674. 

From  this  time  till  1693,  when  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Halley's  investigations  and  calculations  appeared, 
there  is  little  to  attract  attention.  A  set  of  tables 
was  published  during  this  interval,  entitled,  Tables 
for  Renewing  and  Purchasing  of  the  Leases  of  Cathedral 
Churches  and  Colleges,  etc. ;  also  Tables  for  Renewing 
and  Purchasing  of  Lives,  etc.,  bearing  the  imposing 
title  of  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Tables;"  but  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Edwin  James  Farren's  historical  Essay  on  the 
Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Contin- 
gencies in  England,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  then  at 
Cambridge  (Lucasian  Professor  vice  Barrow),  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thought  politic  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion or  imprimatur  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  tables, 
and  ;'his  original  cognizance  of  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  to  merely  confirm  the  (Q.E.D.)  correctness 
of  a  single  table  relative  to  the  established  usage  of 
renewing  college  leases." 

In  No.  196  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1693, 
Dr.  llalley  published  the  result  of  his  investigations 
under  the  following  title :  "  An  Estimate  of  the  De- 
grees of  Mortality  of  Mankind,  drawn  from  curious 
Tables  of  the  Births  and  Funerals  at  the  city  of  Bres- 
lau,  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  price  of  Annui- 
ties upon  Lives,  by  E.  Halley,  R.S.S." — E.  B. 

Additional  information  will  also  be  found  in  the 
Actuarial  Tables  of  W.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  1853, 
and  in  the  very  valuable  Tables  and  Formula  for  the 
Computation  of  Life  Contingencies,  of  Mr.  Peter  Gray, 
published  in  1849.  In  conclusion,  the  names  of  Ed- 
ward Sang,  Peter  Hardv,  Samuel  Brown,  Charles 
Jellicoe,  William  Wood,  William  Orchard,  and  B.  II. 
Todd,  may  be  selected  for  special  notice  from  the  long 
list  of  calculators  who  have  advanced  various  depart- 
ments of  the  science.  Much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  will  also  lie  found  in  the  Assurance  Mu<i 
the  Rf ports  of  the  Registrar-General ;  and  in  the  /•:/•/- 
.civi-n  la-fort:  tin'  Jlouse  of  Commons,  in  1843,  on 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  in  1853,  on  Assurance  As- 
sociations. The  evidence  on  Friendly  Societies  will 
also  lie  found  interesting. — E.  B.  See  INTEIUEST  and 
ANNUITIES. 


The  following  summary  of  the  plan  of  operation  and 
condition  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  is  given  to  show  the  state  of  life  insurance 
in  the  United  States.  This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  country  ;  and  its 
condition  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent 
of  the  others,  and  shows  clearly  to  the  insurers  the 
safety  of  their  policies. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. — It  will  bo  per- 
ceived by  the  statement  following  that  there  have  been 
issued  in  the  past  year  (1856)  2,041  policies,  amounting 
to  $5,878,457,  being  a  net  increase  in  policies  of  1,016, 
and  in  amount  of  insured  of  $3,119,902,  The  cash 
receipts  have  been  $1,045,235  17 ;  the  increase  of  in- 
vestments on  bonds  and  mortgages  has  been  $555,562 
14,  and  the  entire  net  increase  $610,749  94,  irrespective 
of  the  items  of  interest  accrued,  and  deferred  premiums, 
which  are  not  estimated.  Total  assets,  $3,787,945  76. 
The  loans  are  at  7  per  cent,  interest.  Aggregate 
amount  of  loans,  May  1,  185G,  $3,187,858  36. 

Securities. — Value  of  lands  mortgaged,  $5,009,- 
415  ;  value  of  improvements  thereon,  $3,513,650 ; 
aggregate  value  of  mortgaged  property,  $8,523,065. 

Collaterals. — Policies  of  fire  insurance,  assigned  or 
made  payable,  in  case  of  loss,  to  the  Company,  $1,702,- 
636  85  ;  personal  guaranties  to  a  considerable  amount, 
say  $200,000.  Total  amount  of  securities,  $10,425,701. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  mortgaged 
property  is  more  than  twice  and  a  half  the  amount  of  the 
loans  they  are  intended  to  secure.  These  securities  are 
fortified  by  collateral  policies  of  fire  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $1,702,636.  The  following  schedule  of  the 
predicted  losses  by  the  tables,  and  the  actual  losses  for 
the  past  14  years,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Actuary  : 

A  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  PROBABLE  ASP  ACTUAL 
NVMBEB  OF  DEATHS  AND  LOSSES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
LIFE  TABLE  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUBANCE  Co.  OP 
NEW  YORK. 


Year. 

Probable  No. 
of  deaths. 

Probable 
amount  of 
losses. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Actual  amount 
of  losses. 

1843... 

2-96 

$11,461 

1844... 

7-72 

29-703 

'5 

fi's',ooo 

1845... 

15-55 

54,530 

7 

18,100 

1846... 

24  '96 

80,485 

28 

69,400 

1S47... 

33-67 

107.017 

29 

71,150 

1848... 

44-37 

140,495 

27 

94-200 

1849... 

56-81 

174,608 

64 

175,950 

1850... 

67-61 

200,827 

71 

154,640 

1851... 

72-48 

214,350 

50 

166,600 

1852... 

7656 

2'>9,729 

68 

206,100 

1853... 

83-59 

258,048 

71 

207,200 

1854... 

92-44 

289,921 

85 

281.500 

1S55... 

100-75 

317,581 

80 

267,850 

1S56... 

11356 

362,639 

75 

264,255 

Total 

793-03 

$2,471,889 

655 

$1,994,945 

In  the  above  table  the  second  column  shows  the  prob- 
able number  of  deaths,  according  to  the  mortality  ta- 
bles now  used  in  the  United  States.  The  third  column 
represents  the  amount  of  such  losses,  whereas  the 
fourth  and  fifth  columns  show  the  actual  results  in  a 
business  of  14  years.  In  none  of  these  years  has  the 
Company  lost  the  full  amount  called  for  in  its  tables. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  life  insurance  is 
only  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and  that  full  30 
years  must  elapse  before  we  can  calculate  results  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  FOR  TIIE  YEAR  KNmxa 
SlsT  JANUARY,  1857, 

RECEIPTS. 

For  premiums  and  interest $1,045,235  17 

OIKHURSEMENTS. 

Paid  claims  by  death  and  expenses $4:-i  L 

Not  increase  of  assets  during  tho  year. $010,749  94 

Not  assets  81st  January,  16&6.....' :;.177.I'.C.  sj 

Total  net  assets  81st  January,  1*57 $:*.7*T.H  !'>  7d 

Number  of  policies  issued  during  tho  year 2,041 

Amount  insured  by  the  same $5,873,457  00 

Number  of  policies  in  force  1st  of  February,  1857  9,794 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  country  into 
classes,  showing  the  rates  charged: 

1.  In  the  United  States,  north  of  the  southern  lines 
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of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (except  within  10  miles  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  between  36°  30' 
and  40°  north  latitude)  ;  in  the  interior  of  North  Car- 
olina, from  the  coast ;  in  Tennessee,  except  within  50 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  and  in  British  North 
America.  All  to  be  east  of  the  100th  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude west  from  Greenwich. 

2.  Additional  Hates. — Residences  within  10  miles  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  between  36°  30' 
and  40°  north  latitude,  J  per  cent.    The  United  States, 
south  of  the  southerly  line  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  north  of  the  32d"degree  of  north  latitude,  except 
on  the  Mississippi  River  (east  of  the  100th  meridian 
of  west  longitude),  from  1st  July  to  1st  November,  for 
acclimated  persons,  ^  per  cent. 

3.  The  United  States,  south  of  the  32d  degree  of 
north  latitude  (east  of  the  100th  meridian  west  longi- 
tude), from  1st  July  to  1st  November,  for  acclimated 
persons,  2  per  cent.     Acclimation  is  only  deemed  com- 
plete when  the  party  has  had  the  yellow  fever. 

4.  Upper  California,  Oregon  (except  those  engaged 
in  mining),  Australia  (with  similar  restriction),  China, 
Philippine   Islands,  and  Sandwich   Islands,  for  resi- 
dence, 1  per  cent.     For  South  America,  West  Indies, 
East  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  not  men- 
tioned, rates  will  be  named  at  the  office  correspond- 
ing with  the  risks,  except  in  places  prohibited. 

5.  Voyages  and  trips  to  and  from  California  and 
Oregon,   1  per  cent. ;  round  the  world,  2  per  cent. 
Other  voyages  subject  to  special  contract  at  this  office. 
Master  mariners  and  sea-faring  men  are  taken  at  rates 
of  premium   graduated  to  the  risk  of  the  particular 
trade  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.     The   condi- 
tions as  to  voyages  in  such  class  are  applicable  to  time 
of  peace  only,  an  additional  rate  being  charged  in  time 
of  Avar,  if  the  risk  of  war  should  be  taken  by  the  Co. 

Military  and  naval  men  are  not  protected  when  en- 
gaged in  actual  warfare ;  but  if  regularly  called  into 
actual  service,  and  dying  thereby,  the  Company  will 
consider  said  death,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  ten- 
der of  their  policy  to  the  Company,  and  will  pay  the 
game  value  therefor  as  if  surrendered  by  sale.  Peri 
sons  engaged  in  military  corps  are  not  held  to  come 
under  military  conditions,  except  in  the  event  of  for- 
eign invasion. 

Persons  passing  from  one  class  to  another. — Persons 
insured,  who  pass  from  a  class  where  the  risk  is 
smaller  to  one  which  is  greater,  must  apply  at  the 
office,  and  pay  the  enhanced  premium.  Persons  com- 
ing from  a  class  where  the  risk  is  greater,  to  where  it 
is  less,  will  commence  to  pay  the  reduced  premium 
when  the  next  renewal  premium  becomes  due,  should 
the  extra  premium  be  taken  oft'.  But  where  the 
health  and  constitution  have  become  impaired  by  said 
residence,  the  extra  premium  will  not  be  taken  off. 
All  reductions  of  the  extra  premiums  charged,  must 
be  made  at  the  office. 

Acclimation  for  the  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  ob- 
tained, 1.  Ity  birth  and  continued  residence  in  the  place 
where  insurance  is  sought.  2.  By  long  continued 
summer  residence,  and  during  the  season  when  and 
where  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  prevail.  3.  By 
having  had  the  disease  incident  to  the  climate  or  local- 
ity. 4.  Acclimation  against  yellow  fever  is  not  consid- 
ered complete  unless  the  party  has  had  it,  and  has  con- 
tinued since  to  reside  in  places  where  it  is  epidemic. 

Bates  for  Insurance. — The  rates  adopted  by  this 
Company  have  been  formed  on  the  most  correct  ob- 
servations which  now  exist,  as  to  the  duration  of  life 
at  the  different  places  where  we  insure.  We  believe 
that  these  rates  can  not  be  safely  reduced,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  do  it,  with  the  present  limited  experi- 
ence in  life  insurance  in  this  countr}",  would  evince  a 
recklessness  of  results  which  would  justly  cost  any 
Company  which  should  attempt  it,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  confidence  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  sci- 
ence and  principles  upon  which  this  business  is  based. 


THE  RATES  OF  ASSURANCE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ON 

A  SINGLE  LIFE,  FOH  TIIK  WHOLE  CONTINUANCE  THKKKOK. 

ynartwlv 

Semi-Ann. 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Tn  one 

Age. 

payments 
for  lite. 

payments 
fdrlif... 

payments 
fcpHfe. 

payments 

fur  HI  y'rs. 

payments 
foft  years 

payment. 

14 

8  77 

7  48 

14  71 

88  49 

57  63 

254  59 

15 

8  88 

7  68 

15  11 

84  18 

58  86 

259  69 

16 

8  98 

7  89 

15  52 

:;i  -:< 

60  05 

264  88 

17 

4  09 

8  11 

15  94 

85  62 

61  27 

270  16 

18 

4  20 

8  33 

16  38 

86  85 

62  51 

275  53 

19 

482 

8  56 

16  83 

37  11 

63  78 

280  99 

20 

4  44 

8  80 

17  :!ii 

87  ,s7 

K>  07 

2Mi  56 

21 

4  56 

9  05 

17  78 

88  66 

66  38 

292  23 

22 

4  69 

9  80 

18  28 

39  45 

67  72 

298  00 

23 

4  82 

9  56 

18  80 

40  27 

69  08 

308  88 

24 

4  96 

9  84 

19  84 

41  10 

70  4h 

309  87 

25 

5  10 

10  12 

19  89 

41  95 

71  89 

815  97 

26 

5  25 

10  41 

20  47 

42  82 

73  35 

322  20 

27 

6  41 

10  72 

21  07 

43  71 

74  83 

328  55 

28 

5  5T 

11  04 

21  70 

44  62 

76  84 

33.)  03 

29 

5  73 

11  37 

22  35 

45  55 

77  88 

341  64 

SO 

5  91 

11  71 

23  02 

46  51 

79  46 

848  38 

81 

6  09 

12  07 

28  78 

47  48 

81  07 

355  26 

82 

6  23 

12  45 

2447 

48  48 

82  72 

302  29 

33 

6  47 

12  84 

25  23 

49  50 

84  41 

:J,69  46 

34 

6  68 

13  24 

26  03 

50  55 

86  13 

376  78 

85 

6  89 

13  67 

26  87 

51  62 

87  89 

884  26 

36 

7  12 

14  12 

27  75 

52  72 

89  70 

891  90 

3T 

7  36 

14  59 

28  67 

53  86 

91  55 

399  71 

38 

7  61 

15  08 

29  64 

55  02 

93  44 

407  70 

89 

7  87 

15  60 

SO  66 

56  21 

95  83 

415  87 

40 

8  14 

16  14 

31  73 

5745 

97  87 

424  28 

41 

8  43 

16  72 

82  86 

58  72 

99  41 

432  79 

42 

8  74 

17  82 

34  05 

6D  03 

101  51 

441  54 

43 

9  06 

17  96 

35  80 

61  33 

103  66 

450  49 

44 

9  40 

13  64 

86  63 

62  78 

105  87 

459  66 

45 

9  76 

19  35 

33  04 

64  24 

108  15 

469  03 

46 

10  14 

20  11 

89  53 

65  74 

110  49 

478  62 

4T 

10  55 

20  92 

41  11 

67  81 

112  91 

488  41 

48 

10  98 

21  77 

42  78 

(is  92 

115  39 

498  87 

49 

11  43 

22  66 

44  55 

70  59 

117  92 

508  49 

50 

11  91 

23  61 

46  42 

72  31 

120  51 

518  75 

51 

12  42 

•24  62 

4S  89 

74  (is 

1-23  lo 

529  15 

52 

12  95 

25  69 

50  49 

75  91 

125  85 

539  68 

53 

13  52 

26  82 

52  71 

77  81 

123  61 

550  86 

54 

14  13 

23  02 

55  07 

79  78 

181  44 

561  17 

55 

14  77 

29  29 

57  53 

81  84 

134  34 

572  12 

56 

15  46 

30  65 

60  25 

88  98 

137  32 

583  19 

THE  RATES  OF  ASSURANCE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ON 

A  SINGLE  LIFE,  FOB  A  TF.RM  OF  YF.ARS. 

On  a  policy  for  7  years. 

?or  5  vr's. 

l'"or  2  y'rs. 

For  1  year. 

Age. 

Quarter!} 

•5emi-ann'l 

Annual 

Anuual 

Annual 

Annual 

payments. 

payments. 

p.'iyments. 

payments. 

payments. 

14 

2  00 

3  97 

7  80 

7  60 

7  23 

7  18 

15 

2  06 

409 

8  03 

7  82 

7  50 

7  89 

16 

2  12 

4  21 

8  27 

8  05 

7  72 

7  61 

IT 

2  IS 

4  38 

8  51 

S  2S 

7  95 

7  88 

18 

2  25 

4  45 

8  75 

8  52 

8  18 

8  06 

19 

2  81 

4  58 

9  00 

8  77 

8  41 

8  80 

20 

2  88 

4  71 

9  26 

9  02 

8  66 

8  53 

21 

2  44 

4  85 

9  53 

9  28 

8  91 

8  79 

22 

2  51 

4  99 

9  80 

9  55 

9  17 

9  05 

23 

2  59 

5  18 

10  08 

9  82 

9  43 

9  81 

24 

2  66 

5  27 

10  37 

10  10 

9  70 

9  57. 

25 

2  74 

5  42 

10  66 

10  38 

9  97 

9  83 

26 

2  82 

5  53 

10  97 

10  63 

10  25 

10  11 

2T 

2  90 

5  74 

11  29 

10  99 

10  55 

10  40 

28 

2  93 

5  91 

11  62 

11  81 

10  85 

10  70 

29 

8  07 

6  08 

11  96 

11  64 

11  17 

11  01 

30 

3  16 

6  26 

12  31 

11  98 

11  49 

11  83 

31 

3  25 

6  45 

12  67 

13-88 

11  83 

11  65 

82 

3  35 

6  64 

13  04 

12  09 

12  18 

12  01 

83 

8  45 

6  83 

13  43 

13  07 

12  53 

12  36 

34 

3  55 

7  04 

!••:  S8 

13  46 

12  90 

12  71 

85 

8  66 

7  25 

14  25 

13  86 

13  28 

13  10 

36 

8  77 

7  47 

14  69 

14  2S 

13  68 

18  48 

37 

3  89 

7  70 

15  14 

14  71 

14  09 

13  88 

38 

4  01 

7  95 

15  62 

15  17 

14  51 

14  80 

39 

4  14 

8  20 

16  13 

15  65 

14  96 

14  78 

40 

4  28 

8  48 

16  66 

16  15 

1543 

15  19 

41 

4  43 

8  77 

17  25 

16  69 

15  92 

15  67 

42 

4  59 

9  10 

17  89 

17  26 

16  43 

16  18 

48 

4  77 

9  46 

18  59 

17  89 

16  99 

16  Tl 

44 

4  97 

9  85 

19  36 

is  r,s 

17  57 

17  28 

45 

5  18 

10  28 

20  21 

19  36 

18  21 

17  88 

46 

5  42 

10  75 

21  13 

20  22 

IS  94 

18  55 

47 

5  68 

11  27 

22  15 

21  17 

19  79 

19  36 

48 

5  96 

11  83 

23  24 

22  20 

20  71 

20  24 

49 

6  26 

12  42 

24  42 

23  80 

21  71 

21  21 

50 

6  59 

13  06 

25  67 

24  43 

22  79 

22  25 

51 

6  94 

13  75 

27  03 

25  74 

23  93 

23  37 

52 

7  31 

14  50 

28  50 

27  09 

25  15 

24  54 

53 

7  72 

15  31 

30  10 

23  56 

26  46 

25  81 

54 

8  17 

16  20 

81  84 

80  16 

27  86 

27  15 

55 

8  66 

17  18 

83  76 

81  90 

29  89   2S  62 

56 

9  20 

18  25 

85  87 

33  83 

31  06 

30  21 
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Life  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  as  far  as  regards  the  science,  but  the  practice 
is  rapidly  gaming  favor  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, "and  the  number  availing  themselves  of  its 
benefits  in  this  country  are  daily  increasing.     Statis- 
tics of  life  and  mortality  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  science  of  life  insurance  is  erected,  and  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  relative  value  of  life  in  dif- 
ferent climates  and  at  each  age  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  life  company,  in  order  to  prosecute  its 
business  successfully.     In  Great  Britain  this  informa- 
tion is  obtained  from  two  sources,  viz.,  the  experience 
obtaining  each  year  among  the  companies  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  reports  of  the  registrar-gener- 
al which  are  annually  made  to  Parliament.     From  the 
comparatively  small  area  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
excellent  system  of  appointments  by  the  government 
of  its  scientific  men,  great  advantage  is  derived.     The 
decennial  census  of  Great  Britain  is  taken  in  one  day, 
which  at  once  eliminates   one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  ;  and  by  having  a  registrar  and  corps 
of  assistants  in  his  office  regularly  educated  and  train- 
ed, a  perfect  system  is  adopted ;  and  thus  we  have  in 
their  reports  a'mass  of  reliable,  interesting,  and  valua- 
ble information  which  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States  it  is  different. 
From  the  immense  area  of  territory,  embracing  every 
variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  physical  configuration,  it 
would  be  almost  Impossible,  even  if  we  had  as  perfect 
a  system  of  registration  as  they  have  in  England,  to 
complete  the  enumeration  of  the  census  in  a  day,  or 
even  a  few  days. 

For  the  tables  of  mortality  upon  which  to  determine 
the  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  for  assurances 
upon  lives,  the  American  companies  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upen  European  observations ;  and  it  is  found 
by  the  experience  of  companies  in  this  country,  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Great  Britain  will  very  fairly 
represent  that  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
But  in  the  Southern  States  and  California  it  is  very 
different.  We  have  as  yet  no  sufficient  data  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  mortality  among  resi- 
dents of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  ;  consequent- 
ly, when  a  life  company  is  called  upon  to  insure  the 
life  of  a  person  residing  in  the  South  or  California,  a 
sum  is  charged,  in  addition  to  the  regular  premium,  for 
the  increased  risk  in  those  climates,  which  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  in  the  report  by  the 
actuary  of  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  for  ten  years  ending  February 
1, 1853.  that  the  annual  mortality  among  every  10,000 
persons  insured  was  as  follows : 

In  the  whole  company M 

New  England  and  Middle  States W 

•\Vcvtcni  States lfl 

Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 121 

u  »  »  "       Gulf 160 

California 43° 

The  experience  of  the  company  has  also  been  com- 
puted since  1853,  and  will  be  published  in  1858,  which 
will  include  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  the  history  of 
that  company. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
E.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  president  of  the 
above  company,  on  the  relative  mortality  from  yellow 
fever  of  persons  from  various  parts  of  the  world  who 
emigrate  to  New  Orleans.  The  table  is  an  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  the  relative  mortality  between  na- 
tives and  stranyers,  American  and  European? 

y.v^/y.—The  answer  to  this  must  necessarily  be  two- 
fold, viz. :  1st,  in  relation  to  the  acclimated,  and,  2d, 
the  naacclinuted.  Of  the  first,  the  following  table, 
with  precise  details  of  each  nation  and  people,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  from  different  latitudes,  was  made 
from  the  data  furnished  during  the  disastrous  epidemic 
of  1853,  this  having  been  the  most  extensive  and  ma- 
lignant yellow  fever  that  ever  occurred  in  New  Or- 


leans. This  table  was  most  carefully  and  laboriously 
compiled  by  myself,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
made  that  can  furnish  any  reply  to  this  most  important 
question,  and  should  be  deemed  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
general  liabilities,  as  the  greater  should  embrace  the 
less. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  LIFE  COST  OF  AOOLIMATIOX  OR  LIABIL- 
ITIES TO  YELLOW  FEVER  AS  DERIVED  FROM  OR  INFLUENCED 
HY  NATIVITY,  PEE  1000  OF  THE  I'OPULATIOX. 

dnss.  From.  Per  1000. 

1,  2.  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana 3-58 

Southern  Slave  Stales. 

3.  Arkansas  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 

South  Carolina 13'22 

Northern  Slave  States. 

4.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky ;  and 

of  this  class  of  States,  the  largest  mortality  ex- 
isted among  those  coming  from  Tennessee  and 

Kentucky 30-09 

Northern  States. 

6.  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware 32-S3 

Northwestern  States. 

6.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 44-23 

1.  British  America £ 

General  average  in  America 89 '1 

8.  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Mexico 

9.  Great  Britain &-'•!'•' 

10.  Ireland 204 "JT 

North  of  Europe. 

11.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia 163-20 

Middle  Europe. 

12.  Russia  and  Germany 132-01 

Loicer  Western  Europe. 

13.  Holland  and  Belgium 323-94 

Mountainous  Europe. 

14.  Austria  and  Switzerland 220-rs 

15.  France 4 

16.  Spain  and  Italy 2'2'° 

General  average  from  European  countries. . .  146 -4o 

The  total  liabilities,  in  passing  through  the  acclima- 
ting process  in  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  was  to  their  re- 
spective population  G0'56. 

From  this  table  it  will  appear,  1st,  that  liabilities  to 
vellow  fever  exist  (in  relation  to  America)  pretty  much 


in  proportion  to  increase  of  latitude  ;  and,  2dly, 
their  cold  moisture,  so  diametrically  opposite  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  constitution  to  warm  moisture  ;  and,  above 
all,  their  personal  habits  of  crowding  into  cheap  and 
filthy  dwellings,  and  the  immigrants  being  of  a  low 
class,  and  the  predominance  of  intemperance.  The 
comparatively  small  mortality  occurring  in  those  from 
Great  Britain  arises  from  the  fact  of  these  immigrants 
being  of  a  higher  class  of  subjects. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  country  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  results  of  their  own  experience. 

Something,  however,  has  been  added  to  vital  statis- 
tics by  individual  States,  particularly  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  individual  States,  as  well  as  the 
United  Sta'tes,  should  not  have  as  complete  a  system 
of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  as  they 
now  have  in  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  give  full  and 
accurate  statistics  of  the  life  and  mortality  of  the 
country. 

The  reports  of  the  six  life  insurance  companies  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1857,  show  that  the  large  sum 
of  §798,000  has  been  paid  to  the  representatives  of  pol- 
icy holders,  and  that  their  aggregate  premiums,  loss- 


es, and  assets  were  severally  as  follow  : 


Mmtual  Life  Ins.,  N.  Y. 

Mutunl  Item-fit  Co. 
X.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Manhattan  Life  Ins.  Co... 
T.  S.  Life  In*.  Co 

Knickerbocker  Ins.  »'o — 


—  See   Bankers'  Magazine,  1856-'57 ;    also  JONES   on 
Life  Annuities;  LEOXE  LEVI'S  Com.  Law  of  the  World. 
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Interest  is  the  annual  sum  or  rate  per  cent,  which 
the  borrower  of  a  capital  agrees,  or  is  bound,  to  pay  to 
the  lender  for  its  use.  "  Interet ;  loyer  d'un  capital 
prete ;  ou  bien,  en  termes  plus  exacts,  achat  des  serv- 
ices productifs  que  peut  rendre  un  capital"  (*Say,  torn. 
ii.,  p.  480,  ed.  4me).  It  was  generally  supposed,  pre- 
viously to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that,  in  the 
event  of  all  legislative  enactments  regulating  the  rate 
of  interest  being  repealed,  its  increase  or  diminution 
would  wholly  depend  on  the  comparative  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  money ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  would 
rise  as  money  became  scarce,  and  fall  as  it  became 
more  plentiful.  But  this  opinion  has  been  successfully 
controverted,  first  by  Mr.  Joseph  Massie,  in  a  tract  pub- 
lished in  1750,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  Governing 
Causes  of  the  Rate  of  Interest ;"  and,  second,  with  bet- 
ter effect  in  Hume's  Essay  on  Interest,  in  1752.  And  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  advanced 
communities  is  not  determined  by  the  abundance  of 
the  currency,  but  by  the  average  rate  of  profit  derived 
from  the  employment  of  capital.  No  doubt  it  most 
frequently  happens  that  loans  are  made  in  currency ; 
but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  There  is  obviously  no 
substantial  difference  between  A  furnishing  B  with 
100  bushels  of  corn,  or  100  yards  of  cloth,  to  be  repaid 
at  the  expiration  of  a  specified  period  by  the  delivery 
of  104  or  105  bushels,  or  104  or  105  yards,  or  with  as 
much  money,  at  4  or  5  per  cent.,  as  would  purchase 
the  corn  or  cloth.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  as 
crowds  of  passengers  may  be  successively  conveyed 
by  the  same  carriage,  so  the  same  sum  of  money  may 
serve  to  negotiate  an  infinity  of  loans.  Suppose  A 
lends  to  X  $1000,  with  which  the  latter  buys  from  B 
an  equivalent  amount  of  commodities  ;  that  B,  having 
no  use  for  the  money,  lends  it  to  Y,  who  pays  it  away  for 
produce  to  C,  who  again  lends  it  to  Z,  and  so  on.  It 
is  plain  that  X,  Y,  Z  have  received  loans  of  commodi- 
ties or  produce  from  A,  B,  C  worth  three  times  (and 
they  might  have  been  worth  30  or  300  times)  as  much 
as  the  money  employed  in  settling  the  transactions. 
According  as  the  supply  of  currency,  compared  with 
the  business  it  has  to  perform,  is  g  reater  or  less,  we 
give  a  greater  or  less  number  of  guineas  or  livres, 
notes  or  assignats,  for  the  article  we  wish  to  obtain. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  the  fact  of  the  price  of  such 
articles  being  high  or  low,  but  by  the  advantage  or 
profit  which  the  borrowers  expect  to  derive  from  their 
possession,  that  the  interest  or  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  lenders  for  their  use  is  determined.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  in  the  case  of  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers,  that  when  the  quantity  of  metallic 
money  is  increased,  they  will  obtain  the  raw  material 
of  their  business  with  greater  facility.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  case  ;  and  though  it  were,  it  would  not 
in  any  degree  affect  the  rate  of  interest.  No  coins  are 
ever  sent  to  the  melting-pot  unless  the  currency  be  de- 
graded or  depreciated ;  that  is,  unless  it  be  deficient  in 
weight,  or  relatively  redundant  in  quantity.  And  it  is 
plain  that  the  inducement  to  offer  a  high  or  a  low  rate 
of  interest  for  loans  of  money,  which  it  is  intended 
to  work  up  into  plate  or  other  articles,  will  not  depend 
on  the  supply  of  such  money,  but  on  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  its  conversion  into  goods — a  circumstance 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
coin. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  speaking  general!}',  the 
rate  of  interest  depends  on  the  profit  that  may  be  made 
by  employing  capital  in  industrious  undertakings,  and 
not  on  the  price  paid  for  the  articles  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  latter  are  affected  by  every  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  whereas  the  former  is  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  these  changes,  and  is  determined  by  the 
productiveness  of  industry.  A  low  or  a  high  rate  of 
profit  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  high  or  low  rate 
of  interest.  Money,  as  every  one  knows,  is  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia  than  in  En- 
gland ;  but  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  being  higher,  in- 


terest, despite  the  lower  value  of  money,  is  also  higher. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  during  the  half  dozen  years  ending  with  1856,  the 
current  rate  of  interest  in  San  Francisco,  where  bull- 
ion is  so  very  abundant  as  to  be  almost  a  drug,  has 
varied  from  1-J-  to  2  and  3  per  cent,  a  month,  or  from  18 
to  24  and  36  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  though  it 
were  allowed  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  this  rate 
should  be  viewed  as  a  premium  to  compensate  the  in- 
security prevalent  in  California,  still  the  residue  would 
amount  to  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  in  England.  In  further  corroboration  of 
these  statements  we  may  mention,  that  the  low  rate 
of  interest  in  Holland  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
17th  and  whole  of  the  18th  century,  was  not  owing  to 
any  peculiar  abundance  or  cheapness  of  money,  but  to 
the  high  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  difficulty  of  investing 
capital  with  profit.  And  to  this  latter  circumstance 
we  owe  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  toward 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  at  several  later  periods. 
It  is  not,  in  short,  by  the  amount  or  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  different  countries,  but  by  the  means  which 
the}7  respectively  enjoy  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  capital  or  stock,  that  their  profit  and  interest  are 
governed. 

That  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  money  can  have 
no  direct  influence  over  interest  is  plain  from  the  fact 
of  the  interest  being  itself  paid  in  the  money  that  has 
risen  or  fallen.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  money  may  undoubtedly  have 
a  temporary  effect  in  depressing  interest.  Importers 
of  bullion  may  not  be  able  to  lay  it  out  advantageous- 
ly in  purchases,  and  may,  in  consequence,  be  disposed 
to  have  it  coined  and  lent,  though  at  a  low  rate.  We 
incline,  however,'  to  think  that  the  influence  of  consid- 
erations of  this  sort  is  but  inconsiderable.  Lenders 
will  not  take  less  for  loans  than  the  borrowers  are  will- 
ing to  offer,  and  the  offers  of  the  latter  must  be  deter- 
mined not  merely  by  the  amount  of  money  seeking 
investments,  but  partly  also,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  by  the  profit  that  may  be  made  by  its  em- 
ployment. When  there  is  a  rapid  influx  of  money, 
loans  for  short  periods  are  usually  obtainable  at  low 
rates.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  the  case  with 
loans  for  lengthened  periods.  The  lenders  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  reduced  interest  for  a  short  term, 
till  they  can  look  about  for  some  more  profitable 
means  of  investment.  But  the  interest  on  loans  on 
mortgages,  or  for  lengthened  periods,  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  rate  of  profit  at  the  time  ;  and,  supposing 
the  security  to  be  unexceptionable,  is  but  little  affect- 
ed by  anjr  thing  else. 

The  profits  made  in  industrious  undertakings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  distributed  into  gross  and  nett  profits. 
Thus,  if  from  the  total  returns,  whether  annual  or 
otherwise,  obtained  in  any  business  or  employment, 
we  deduct  all  sorts  of  outlays  necessarily  incurred  in 
carrying  it  on,  including  the  wages  or  remuneration 
due  to  the  undertakers  for  their  skill  and  trouble  in  su- 
perintending the  business,  and  a  sum  to  compensate 
the  risks  provided  against  by  insurance,  the  residue  is 
the  nett  profit  of,  or  return  to,  the  capital  employed. 
And  it  is  on  this  latter  portion  that  interest  depends, 
or  rather  with  which  it  is  usually  identical.  Lenders 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  employment  of  capital, 
are  not  entitled  to  any  peculiar  advantage  that  may 
arise  from  it.  But  they  are  entitled  to  all  that  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  return  to  the  capital  they 
have  lent,  after  the  risks,  salaries,  and  necessary  emol- 
uments of  those  who  undertake  its  employment  are 
deducted ;  and  this  much,  speaking  generally,  they 
will  get,  and  no  more.  Whatever  else  may  be  real- 
ized by  the  employment  of  capital  in  industrial  pur- 
suits belongs  to  the  borrowers,  and  forms  the  fund  out 
of  which  they  are  remunerated.  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  we  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  "  The  rate  of  interest,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
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measure  of  the  nett  profit  on  capital.  All  returns 
beyond  this  on  the  employment  of  capital  are  resolv- 
able into  compensations,  under  distinct  heads,  for  risks, 
troubles,  or  skill,  or  for  advantages  of  situation  or  con- 
nection.'1 (Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Currency, 
p.  12.)  Whatever,  therefore,  may  at  any  time  occa- 
sion a  sudden  glut  of  money  or  capital  may  lower  the 
rate  of  nett  profit  and  interest.  But  that  very  circum- 
stance, by  increasing  the  demand  for  capital,  will 
eventually  raise  the  rate  to  its  proper  level ;  and  the 
glut  having  disappeared,  profits  on  interest  will  de- 
pend on  the  productiveness  of  industry. 

Besides  such  variations  as  are  proportioned  to  varia- 
tions in  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  which  equally 
affect  all  loans,  the  rate  of  interest  varies  according  to 
the  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and  the 
duration  of  the  loan.  Hence  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  character  of  the  borrower,  the  purpose  for 
which  he  borrows,  and  the  nature  of  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  have  over  interest.  Careful, 
skillful,  and  intelligent  parties  always  borrow,  cceteris 
paribus,  on  lower  terms  than  those  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. The  spendthrift,  the  idle,  and  the  unskill- 
ful, can  with  difficulty  obtain  loans  on  any  terms ;  and 
those  who  deal  with  them,  and  stipulate  for  a  high 
rate  of  interest  to  cover  their  risk,  frequently  find  that 
their  guaranty  is  inadequate,  and  that  they  would 
have  better  consulted  their  own  advantage  by  lending 
to  respectable  parties  on  the  usual  terms.  The  nature 
of  the  employment  in  which  borrowers  are  engaged 
has  also,  as  now  stated,  a  powerful  effect  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  interest.  Wherever  there  is  risk,  it 
must  be  compensated.  A  sum  lent  on  mortgage  over 
a  valuable  estate  is  not  exposed  to  any  risk.  But  a 
sum  lent  to  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  engaged  in 
a  hazardous  business,  is  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of 
risk  ;  and  the  interest  payable  on  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  include  a  premium  to  compensate  this  extra 
risk,  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  that 
paid  on  the  mortgage. 

We  should  mistake,  however,  if  we  supposed  that 
this  circumstance  places  those  who  carry  on  particu- 
larly hazardous  businesses  in  a  comparatively  disad- 
vantageous situation.  Competition  will  not  permit, 
taking  every  thing  into  account,  a  greater  or  a  less 
amount  of  nett  profit  to  be  permanently  obtained  in  one 
branch  of  industry  than  in  another.  The  produce  re- 
alized by  those  Avho  engage  in  employments  of  more 
than  ordinary  hazard  is  generally  sold  at  prices  that 
yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  with  a  surplus  suf- 
ficient to  guaranty  their  stock  against  the  extra  risk 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  Were  it  otherwise,  every  body 
would  decline  placing  their  property  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative danger,  and  undertakings  of  a  hazardous  na- 
ture would  not  be  entered  into.  But  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  the  manager  of  a  hazardous  branch  of 
industry,  paying  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  for  loans,  rea- 
lizes larger  nett  profits  than  the  purchaser  of  an  estate 
with  money  borrowed  at  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Supposing  the  security  to  be  equal,  capital  lent  for 
a  fixed  and  considerable  period  always  fetches  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  that  which  is  lent  for  short  pe- 
riods, or  which  may  be  demanded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  lender.  There  are  but  few  modes  of  safely  em- 
ploying loans  of  which  the  duration  is  so  uncertain,  so 
that  they  are  frequently  worth  very  little  ;  and  hence 
the  rate  of  interest  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  part 
at  least,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  loan  ;  for, 
when  that  is  considerable,  it  may  be  productively 
employed  in  a  variety  of  businesses,  in  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  prudent  to  invest  it,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  borrower  has  time  to  prepare  for  its  vpa\- 
ment.  But  this  principle  has  only  a  slight  influence 
over  loans  for  terms  beyond  three,  or,  at  most,  five 
for  a  loan  for  either  of  these  terms,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  may  be  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
•ways,  and  would  bring  nearly  as  much  interest  as  it , 


would  do  were  it  for  10  or  12  years.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  large  classes  of  borrowers  prefer 
the  less  interest  which  they  get  for  advances  at  short 
dates  to  the  higher  rate  which  they  might  get  were 
they  for  longer  terms.  Most  people  wish  to  have  the 
full  command  of  their  capital.  Merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  lent  on  mortgage  would  in  so  far  deprive 
themselves  of  the  means  of  extending  their  business, 
and  of  speculating.  And  though  sometimes,  perhaps, 
this  might  be  for  their  advantage,  yet  the  flattering 
opinion  which  most  people  entertain  of  their  own 
sagacity  and  good  fortune,  would  but  seldom  permit 
them  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 
Hence  the  low  rates  at  which  banking  companies  who 
pay  the  sums  deposited  with  them  on  demand,  and  gov- 
ernments overwhelmed  with  debt  are  able  to  borrow. 
A  stockholder's  mortgage,  or  claim  on  the  revenue  of  a 
country,  may  be  immediately  converted  into  cash  at 
the  current  prices.  And,  however  much  the  majority 
of  the  creditors  of  a  deeply  indebted  country  may  be 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  its  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  various  claims  upon  it,  each  individual, 
confident  in  his  own  good  fortune  and  foresight,  flat- 
ters himself  that  he,  at  all  events,  will  foresee  the  com- 
ing tempest,  and  be  able  to  sell  out  before  a  public 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  security  for  loans  and  their  duration,  the 
rate  of  interest  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend 
on  the  facilities  afforded  for  enforcing  or  carrying  out 
the  stipulations  in  contracts.  And  hence  a  main  cause 
of  its  reduction  as  society  is  more  and  more  improved. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  a  speedy,  cheap,  and 
effectual  process  for  securing  the  payment  of  debts, 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  lower — and  a  slow,  costly, 
and  ineffectual  process,  to  raise — the  rate  of  interest. 
In  most  countries,  extraordinary  means  are  taken  to 
compel  payment  of  bills ;  and  this  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  low  rate  at  whieh  they  are  commonly  dis- 
counted. The  easy  enforcement  of  contracts  consti- 
tutes, in  truth,  an  important  portion  of  the  security 
for  a  debt.  By  a  good  security,  is  not  meant  a  guar- 
anty that  a  loan  will  ultimately  be  made  good,  but 
that  it  will  l>e  punctually  paid  when  due  ;  or,  if  the 
loan  be  of  a  kind  that  a  little  delay  in  its  payment  is 
usually  given,  that  that  delay  will  not  be  exceeded, 
and  that  it  will  be  paid  within  the  customary  term. 
A  security  which  should  insure  the  final  payment  of  a 
debt,  but  which  should  not  insure  its  payment  when 
due,  or  shortly  thereafter,  is  not  a  good,  but  a  bad  secur- 
ity. It  is  indispensable  to  the  transacting  of  business 
safely,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously,  that  there  should 
be  as  little  doubt  as  possible  either  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  loans  or  the  term  when  they  are  to  be 
paid.  If  either  of  these  points  be  doubtful,  the  lender 
will  insist  on  an  indemnity  for  the  consequent  risk. 
And  it  therefore  appears  that  the  summary  proceed- 
ings taken  to  enforce  payment  of  bills,  and  such  like 
debts,  are  in  truth  and  reality  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  borrowers  than  of  the  lenders.  They  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  hardship,  such  as  it  is, 
which  they  occasionally  inflict  on  the  borrower,  does  not 
occur  in  one  case  out  of  five  hundred  ;  while  their  pow- 
erful influence  in  depressing  interest  tells  in  even-  case. 

Greece. — In  Greece  the  rate  of  interest  was  not  regu- 
lated by  law;  and  it  consequently  varied  with  all  the 
causes  of  variation  above  alluded  to.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  was  what  we  should  reckon  very  high,  amount- 
ing, in  most  cases,  to  from  10  to  18  per  cent.,  and 
upward.  This  high  rate  of  interest  \\  -ioned 

by  a  high  rate  of  profit,  but  by  tho  uncertainty  of  the 
laws,  and  the  facilities  which  they  afforded  to  fraudu- 
lent debtors  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  their  creditors. 
The  interest  on  money  lent  on  bultomry,  or  on  the 
security  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  wa<  rated  at  so 
much  per  voyage.  It  therefore  depended  on  the  place 
to  which  the  ship  was  to  sail,  the  season  of  the  year, 
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the  chance  of  meeting  pirates  or  enemies'  ships,  etc. 
Usually  it  was  extremely  great,  varying  from  30  to 
50  or  CO  per  cent.  The  bankers  and  money-lenders  of 
Athens,  though  of  low  origin,  being  mostly  freedmen 
or  aliens,  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  eminently 
trustworthy,  and  entitled  to  the  public  confidence. 
But  they  were,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  unpopular, 
and  for  no  better  reasons,  as  the  Jews  and  Lombards 
of  the  middle  ages.  We  are  surprised  that  so  learned 
a  writer  as  Boeckh  should  have  been  so  imbued  with 
the  vulgar  prejudice  against  them  as  to  state  that 
they  drew  upon  themselves  "  the  merited  hatred  of  all 
classes."  He  should  have  known  that  it  has  not  been 
the  covetousness  of  bankers,  but  that  bad  laws  admin- 
istered by  interested  judges,  by  making  loans  insecure, 
and  driving  parties  of  the  highest  respectability  from 
the  banking  business,  have  been  alone  to  blame  for  the 
exorbitant  usury  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modern 
times.  Had  contracts  been  properly  enforced,  the 
probability  is  that  interest  would  have  been  as  low  in 
Greece  as  in  England.— BOECKII'S  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  vol.  i.,  pp.  164-191. 

Attempts  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  have  raised  it. — 
Instead,  however,  of  leaving  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  free  competition  of  the  parties,  on  the 
principles  thus  brieflj'  explained,  or  endeavoring  to 
reduce  it  by  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  contracts, 
most  governments  have  interfered,  either  entirely  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  interest,  or  to  fix  certain  rates 
which  might  be  legally  exacted,  while  any  excess 
over  them  was  declared  to  be  usury,  and  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  In  the  ages  in  which 
these  enactments  had  their  origin,  the  precious  metals 
were  the  only  species  of  money,  and  were  considered 
quite  peculiar.  Being  used  in  a  double  capacity — as 
standards  by  whick  to  ascertain  the  values  of  differ- 
ent articles,  and  as  the  equivalents  for  which  they 
were  most  frequently  exchanged— they  acquired  a 
factitious  importance  in  the  estimation,  not  merely  of 
the  vulgar,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  discernment. 
The  fact,  that  to  buy  and  to  sell  is  merely  to  barter 
one  commodity  for  another,  to  exchange  a  quantity  of 
corn,  or  cloth,  or  beef,  for  a  quantity  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  vice  versa,  was  entirely  overlooked.  The  atten- 
tion was  gradually  transferred  from  the  money's  worth 
to  the  money  itself.  And  the  wealth  of  states  and  of 
individuals  was  not  measured  by  the  amount  of  their 
disposable  produce,  or  by  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
articles  with  which  they  could  afford  to  purchase  the 
precious  metals,  but  by  the  quantity  or  value  of  these 
metals  actually  in  their  possession.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  money  has  been  considered  as  a  mer- 
chandise par  excellence.  And  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  the  measures  to  which  the  prevalence 
of  such  exaggerated  opinions  almost  necessarily  led  ; 
or  that  vigorous  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  pro- 
tect those  who  were  unprovided  with  so  powerful  an 
instrument  from  becoming  a  prey  to  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  Individuals  might  freely  dispose  of 
their  corn,  cattle,  land,  etc.  But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  demand  for  money  might  be  so  great,  as  to  enable 
the  lenders,  unless  restrained  in  their  exactions,  to 
ruin  the  borrowers,  and  engross  the  whole  property  of 
the  country. 

Another  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  stipulating 
for  interest  grew  out  of  the  dislike  entertained  to  ac- 
cumulation. It  is  a  consequence  of  economy,  or  of  a 
saving  of  income  ;  and  this,  in  rude  ages,  is  considered 
indicative  of  a  sordid  disposition,  and  as  being  posi- 
tively hurtful.  Prodigals  and  spendthrifts  were  long, 
and  perhaps  still  continue  to  be,  the  favorites  of  the 
public.  Before  the  nature  and  functions  of  capital 
were  properly  understood,  it  was  believed  that  it  could 
not  be  increased  without  injury  to  individuals,  and 
that  whatever  advantage  it  might  give  to  one  party 
must  occasion  an  equal  disadvantage  to  others.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  know  that  those  who,  by  their  econ- 


omy, accumulate  stock,  add  to  their  own  wealth,  with- 
out diminishing  that  of  any  one  else ;  nor  did  they 
know  that,  when  expended,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  in  the  support  of  productive  industry,  this  stock 
affords  the  means  of  producing  an  increased  income. 
But  reckoning,  as  they  did,  that  the  savings  of  indi- 
viduals were  so  much  withdrawn  from  income  in  which 
the  public  would  otherwise  have  participated,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  endeavor  to  limit  the 
advantage  derivable  from  their  employment. 

Much,  also,  of  the  prejudice  against  bargaining  for 
interest,  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  may  be  traced 
to  the  authority  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
were  understood  to  prohibit  its  exaction.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether,  they  will  really  bear  that  in- 
terpretation. And  supposing  that  they  did,  nothing 
could  be  more  irrational  than  to  regard  the  municipal 
regulation  of  a  people  placed  in  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances as  the  Jews,  as  general  and  fixed  principles,  ap- 
plicable in  all  ages  and  countries.  (MiciiAELis  On  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.,  336.  English  translation.)  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  famous  reformer  Calvin 
was  one  of  'the  first  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
prejudices  formerly  so  prevalent,  especially  among 
religious  people,  against  taking  interest.  He  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  that  as 
money  did  not  produce  money,  no  return  could  be 
equitably  claimed  by  the  lender : — "  Pecunia  non  parit 
pecuniam.  Quid  mare?  quid  domus,  ex  cujus  loca- 
tione  pensionem  percipio  ?  An  ex  tectis  et  parietibus 
argentum  proprie  nascitur  ?  Sed  et  terra  producit,  et 
mari  advehitur  quod  pecuniam  deinde  producat,  et  habi- 
tationis  commoditas  cum  certa  peciunia  parari  commu- 
tarive  solet.  Quod  si  igitur  plus  ex  negotiatione  lucri 
percipi  possit,  quam  ex  fundi  cujusvis  proventu:  an 
feretur  qui  fundem  sterilem  fortasse  colono  locaverit 
ex  quo  mercedem  vel  proventum  recipiat  sibi,  qui  ex 
pecunia  fructum  aliquem  perceperit,  non  feretur  ?  et 
qui  pecunia  fundum  acquirit,  annon  pecunia  ilia  gen- 
erat  alteram  annuam  pecuniam  ?  Unde  vero  merca- 
tores  lucrum?  Ex  ipsins.  inquies,  diligentia  atque 
industria.  Quis  dubitet  pecuniam  vacuam  inutilem 
omnino  esse  ?  neque  qui  &  me  mutuam  rogat,  vacuam 
apud  se  habere  &  me  acceptam  cogitat.  Non  erga  ex 
pecunia  ilia  lucrum  accedit,  sed  ex  proventu.  Illaj 
igitur  rationes  subtiles  quidem  sunt,  et  speciem  quan- 
dam  habent,  sed  ubi  propius  expenduntur,  seipsa  con- 
cidunt.  Nunc  igitur  conclude  judicandum  do  usuris 
esse,  non  ex  particular!  aliquo  Scriptura  loco,  sed  tan- 
turn  ex  sequitatis  regula."  Quoted  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art in  his  Notes  to  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

But,  whatever  may  have  led  to  the  efforts  so  gener- 
ally made  to  limit  or  suppress  interest,  it  is  abundant- 
ly certain  that,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their  object, 
they  had  an  opposite  effect.  If  a  borrower  consider 
it  for  his  advantage  to  offer  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent,  for  a 
loan  (and  otherwise  he  would  not  make  the  offer),  why 
should  the  legislature  prohibit  him  from  offering,  and 
the  lender  from  receiving,  more  than  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent.  ?  An  interference  of  this  sort,  besides  being 
uncalled  for  and  unnecessary,  is  in  a  high  degree  preju- 
dicial. Restrictive  laws,  instead  of  reducing,  uni- 
formly raise  the  rate  of  interest.  They  can  not  be  so 
framed  as  to  prevent  borrowers  from  engaging  under- 
hand, to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  fixed  by 
statute.  And  if  the  lenders  had  implicit  confidence 
in  the  secrecy  and  solvency  of  the  borrowers,  they 
might  accommodate  them  with  the  sums  wanted,  with- 
out requiring  any  additional  interest,  because  of  the 
illegality  of  the  transaction.  But  cases  of  this  sort 
are  extremely  rare.  Gratitude,  and  a  sense  of  bene- 
fits received,  are  but  slender  securities  for  honorable 
conduct.  Numberless  unforeseen  events  occur  to 
weaken  and  dissolve  the  best  cemented  friendships ; 
and  a  transaction  of  this  kind  would  afford  an  addi- 
tional source  of  jealousies  and  divisions.  In  such 
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matters,  indeed,  men  .are  more  than  usually  sharp- 
sighted,  and  are  little  disposed  to  trust  to  moral  guar- 
antees 1'ur  the  security  of  their  property.  But  though 
neither  the  threutenings  of  the  law,  nor  the  induce- 
ments which  it  held  out  to  dishonest  debtors  to  recede 
from  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered, 
were  able  to  prevent,  or  even  greatly  to  lessen,  what 
are  termed  usurious  bargains,  they  rendered  them 
more  oppressive.  They  obliged  the  lenders  to  demand, 
and  the  borrowers  to  undertake  to  pay  a  rate  of  inter- 
c.-t  sufficient  to  yield  the  current  rate  of  nett  profit  at 
the  time,  with  a  further  sum  to  balance  the  risk  of  en- 
tering into  what  the  law  made  an  illegal  transaction. 
This  latter  sum  being,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the 
greater  or  less  magnitude  of  the  risk  to  be  provided 
against,  it  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  usury  were  enforced  or 
relaxed.  Whenever,  under  the  old  system,  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  rose  above  the  statutory  rate, 
the  free  transfer  of  capital  was  obstructed.  Parties 
could  no  longer  look  merely  to  their  own  advantage. 
And  loans  which  might  have  been  obtained  for  6,  7,  or 
8  per  cent.,  had  there  been  no  hazard  from  anti-usuri- 
ous statutes,  were  raised,  on  its  account,  to  8,  10,  and 
12  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  if  the  means 
taken  to  put  down  usury  were  not  wholly  responsible 
for  its  existence,  they,  at  all  events,  added  largely  to 
its  amount. 

These  conclusions  do  not  rest  on  theory  only,  but 
are  supported  by  a  wide  and  uniform  experience.  In 
Kome,  during  the  republic,  the  ordinary  rate  of  inter- 
est was  excessively  high.  The  debtors,  or  plebeians, 
were  every  now  and  then  threatening  to  deprive  their 
creditors,  who  were  generalty  of  the  patrician  order, 
not  only  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  itself. 
Repeated  instances  occurred  to  show  that  these  were 
not  mere  empty  threats  ;  and  the  patricians  indemni- 
fied themselves,  by  a  corresponding  premium,  for  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  "  Des  conti- 
nuels  changements,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  soit  par  des 
loix,  soit  par  des  plebiscites,  naturaliserent  a  Rome 
1'usure  ;  car  les  creanciers,  voj'ant  le  peuple  leur  de- 
biteur,  leur  legislateur,  et  leur  juge,  n'eurent  plus  de 
confiance  dans  les  contrats.  Le  peuple,  comme  un  debi- 
teur  decredite,  ne  tentoit  a  lui  preter  que  par  des  gros 
profits ;  d'autant  plus  que,  si  les  loix  ne  venoient  que  de 
temps  en  temps,  Jes  plaintes  du  peuple  etoient  continu- 
elles,  et  intimidoient  toujours  les  creanciers.  Cela  fit 
que  tous  les  moyens  honnotes  de  preter  et  d'emprunter 
furent  abolis  a  Rome,  et  qu'une  usure  affreuse  tou- 
jours foudroyee,  et  toujours  renaissante,  s'y  etablit. 
Le  mal  venoient  de  ce  que  les  choses  n'avoient  pas  etc 
menages.  Les  loix  extremes  dans  le  bien  font  naitre 
le  mal  extreme  :  il  fallut  pa}-er  pour  le  pret  de  1'argent, 
et  pour  le  danger  des  peines  de  la  loi." — Esprit  des 
Loix,  liv.  xxii.,  c.  21. 

In  Mohammedan  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
Ls  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  its  ordinary 
rate  in  Europe.  "  L'usure  augmente  dans  les  pays 
Mahometans  &  proportion  de  la  severite  de  la  defense : 
le  preteur  s'indemnise  du  peril  de  la  contravention." 
Ibid.,  liv.  xxi.,  c.  19.  During  the  middle  ages,  when 
•t  was  excessively  high,  the  rate  of  profit  was 
probably  little,  if  at  all  higher  than  at  present.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
loans  of  these  ages  were  but  little  influenced  by  its 
amount.  They  were  not  made  to  be  invested,  but  to 
be  spent.  The  groat  barons  and  other  landed  proprie- 
tors were  the  principal  borrowers.  And  in  1'J  out  of 
every  20  instances,  the  sums  which  they  borrowed 
were  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  crowds  of  idle 
retainers,  in  warfare,  or  in  prodigalities  of  some  sort 
or  other.  And  while  the  borrowers  belonged  gener- 
ally to  what  we  should  now  call  the  spendthrift 
and  there  were  no  efficient  means  of  compelling  them 
to  abide  by  their  engagements,  the  lenders  were  but 


few  in  number,  and  mostly  Jews  and  Italians,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  most  unreasonable  prejudices.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  rate  of  interest  should  depend  in  any  considerable 
degree  on  the  rate  of  profit.  The  numbers,  position, 
and  character  of  the  borrowers,  compared  with  the 
fewness,  position,  and  character  of  the  lenders,  and 
the  risk  to  which  the  latter  were  exposed  in  entering 
into  such  transactions,  occasioned  the  excessively  high 
rate  of  interest.  Of  the  50  and  even  100  per  cent, 
which  borrowers  then  frequently  engaged  to  pay  as 
interest,  not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent,  can  properly 
be  said  to  have  been  given  for  the  productive  services 
of  loans.  The  rest  must  be  considered  as  occasioned 
partly  by  the  extreme  scarcity  of  disposable  capital 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  borrowers,  and  partly,  and 
principally,  as  a  bonus  to  compensate  the  lenders  for 
the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  the  principal. 

England. — In  England,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
Christians  were,  after  the  Conquest,  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, both  by  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
from  bargaining  for  interest.  But  as  Jews,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law  (Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxiii.,  v.  20), 
were  allowed  to  lend  at  an  interest  to  a  stranger,  its 
exaction  by  them  was  first  connived  at,  and  subse- 
quently authorized  by  law.  And  the  same  privilege 
was  afterward  extended  to  the  Italian  or  Lombard 
merchants.  In  consequence  of  this  exemption,  many 
Jews  early  settled  in  England,  and  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.  But  despite  their 
industry  and  general  good  conduct,  the  prejudices 
against  them,  and  against  the  business  in  which  they 
were  mostly  engaged,  were  so  very  strong  that  they 
and  their  families  were  regarded  as  slaves  of  the  crown, 
by  whom  they  were  plundered,  to  an  extent  and  un- 
der pretenses  which  would  now.  appear  incredible. 
To  such  an  extreme,  indeed,  were  these  oppressive 
practices  carried,  that  a  particular  office,  called  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews,  was  established,  for  receiving 
the  sums  extorted  from  them  in  fines,  customs,  tal- 
lages,  forfeitures,  etc.  They  were,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  charge  an  enormous  rate  of  interest,  or,  as 
Madox  expresses  it,  "to  fleece  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  as  the  king  fleeced  them."  (MADOX'S  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.,  pp.  221-261,  4to,  1769.)  And 
hence,  while  only  from  7  to  10  and  12  per  cent,  inter- 
est was  paid  in  countries  where  sounder  principles  pre- 
vailed, the  rate  charged  in  England  was  3,  4,  and  even 
5  times  as  great.  At  Verona,  in  1228,  the  interest  of 
money  was  fixed  by  law  at  12J  per  cent.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  the  republic  of  Genoa  paid 
only  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  to  her  creditors ;  and  the 
average  discount  on  good  bills  at  Barcelona,  in  1435, 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  10  per  cent.  But  while 
interest  in  Italy  and  Catalonia,  where  a  considerable 
degree  of  freedom  was  allowed  to  the  parties  bargain- 
ing for  a  loan,  was  thus  comparatively  moderate,  it 
was,  despite  its  total  prohibition,  incomparably  higher 
in  Erance  and  England.  Matthew  Paris  mentions 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  debtor  paid  10 
per  cent,  every  two  months.  And  this,  though  impos- 
sible as  a  general  practice,  may  not  have  been  very 
far  from  the  average  interest  charged  on  the  few  loans 
that  were  then  contracted  for.  (HALLAM'S  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  402.) 

But  in  the  end  the  disorders  occasioned  by  this  ruin- 
ous system  became  so  obvious,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  a  statute 
was  passed  in  !.>!(>  (:!7  lien.  VIII.,  cap.  7),  legali/.ing 
interest  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  be- 
cause, as  is  recited  in  the  words  of  the  act,  the  stat- 
utes "prohibiting  interest  altogether  have  so  little 
force,  that  little  or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  to  the 
offenders.''  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  horror 
against  interest  seems  to  have  revived  in  full  force ; 
for,  in  1552,  the  taking  of  any  was  again  prohibited, 
"  as  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable,"  and  "  contrary 
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to  the  word  of  God."  But,  in  spite  of  this  denuncia- 
tion, the  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  being  reduced, 
immediately  rose  to  14  per  cent.,  and  continued  at 
this  rate  until,  in.  1571,  an  act  was  passed  (13th  Kliz., 
cap.  8),  repealing  the  act  of  Edward  VI.,  and  reviv- 
ing the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  allowing  10  per  cent,  in- 
terest. In  the  preamble  to  this  act  it  is  stated,  "  That 
the  prohibiting  act  of  King  Edward  VI.  had  not  done 
so  much  good  as  was  hoped  for ;  but  that  rather  the 
vice  of  usury  hath  much  more  exceeding!}1-  abounded, 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen,  merchants, 
occupiers,  and  others,  and  to  the  importable  hurt  of 
the  commonwealth."  This  salutary  statute  was  op- 
posed, even  by  those  who  should  have  known  better, 
with  all  the  violence  of  superstitious  fanaticism.  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  a  man  famous  in  his  day,  and  celebrated 
for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  informed  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  "it  was 
not  the  amount  of  the  interest  taken  that  constituted 
the  crime ;  but  that  all  lending  for  any  gain,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  was  wickedness  before  God  and  man,  and  a 
damnable  deed  in  itself,  and  that  there  was  no  mean 
in  this  vice  any  more  than  in  murder  or  theft."  To 
quiet  the  consciences  of  the  bishops,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, declaring  usury  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  to  be  in  its  nature  sin,  and  detestable.  This 
statute  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years ;  but, 
"  forasmuch  as  it  was,  by  proof  and  experience,  found 
to  be  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  the  common- 
wealth of  this  realm,"  it  was,  in  the  same  reign,  made 
perpetual  (39th  Eliz.,  cap.  18). 

In  the  21st  of  James  I.,  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  by  an  act  to  continue  for 
seven  years  only,  but  which  was  made  perpetual  in 
the  succeeding  reign  (3d  Car.  I.,  cap.  4).  During  the 
Commonwealth,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced 
to  (J  per  cent.,  a  reduction  which  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  12th  Car.  II.  And,  finally,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  a  statute  (12th  Anne,  cap.  16)  was  framed, 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
stood  till  1839.  In  the  preamble  to  this  statute,  it  is 
stated  that,  "  whereas,  the  reducing  interest  to  10,  and 
from  thence  to  8,  and  thence  to  6,  in  the  hundred,  hath 
from  time  to  time,  by  experience,  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  the  improvement 
of  lands,  it  is  become  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
the  high  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent,  to  a  nearer  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  allowed  for  money  in  foreign 
States."  It  was  for  these  reasons  enacted,  that  all 
bargains  or  contracts  stipulating  for  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  5  per  cent,  should  be  utterly  void.  And 
"that  all  persons  who  should  after  that  time  receive, 
by  means  of  any  corrupt  bargain,  loan,  exchange, 
chevizance,  or  interest,  of  any  wares,  merchandise,  or 
other  thing  whatever,  or  by  any  deceitful  way  or 
means,  or  by  any  covin,  engine,  or  deceitful  convey- 
ance for  the  forbearing  or  giving  day  of  payment,  for 
one  whole  year,  for  their  money  or  other  thing,  above 
the  sum  of  £5  for  £100  for  a  year,  should  forfeit,  for 
every  such  offense,  the  treble  value  of  the  moneys  or 
other  things  so  lent,  bargained,"  etc. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. — In  Scotland  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  no  interest  could  be  legally  charged. 
But  that  great  event,  by  weakening  the  force  of  those 
religious  prejudices  which  had  chiefly  dictated  the 
prohibition  of  interest,  led  to  the  adoption  of  more 
liberal  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  of  1587  (llth  Parl.,  Jac.  VI.  cap. 
52),  which  legalized  interest  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent.  In  1G33  the  legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per 
cent.,  and  in  1661  to  6  per  cent.  The  statute  of  Anne, 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per  cent.,  extended 
to  both  kingdoms.  The  statutes  prohibiting  the  tak- 
ing of  interest  in  Ireland  were  not  repealed  until  1635, 
when  the  statute  10th  Car.  I.,  cap.  22,  gave  liberty  to 
stipulate  for  any  rate  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  In 
1704  this  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  in  1722  it 


was  reduced  to  7  per  cent. ;  and  in  1732  it  was  further 
reduced  to  6  per  cent. 

France. — In  France  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed 
at  5  per  cent,  so  early  as  1CG5 ;  and  this,  a  few  short 
intervals  only  excepted,  continued  to  be  the  legal  rate 
till  the  Revolution.  Laverdy,  in  1766,  reduced  it  from 
5  to  4  per  cent.  Instead,  however,  of  the  market  rate 
being  proportionally  reduced,  it  was  raised  from  5  to  6 
per  cent.  Previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  edict, 
loans  might  have  been  obtained  on  good  security  at  5 
per  cent.  ;  but  an  additional  per  cent,  was  afterward 
required  to  cover  the  illegality.  This  caused  the 
speedy  abandonment  of  the  measure.*  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Livonia  in  1786,  when  the  Empress 
Catherine  reduced  interest  from  6  to  5  per  cent.  Hith- 
erto, says  Storch  (in  loco  citato),  those  who  had  good 
security  to  offer  were  able  to  borrow  at  6  per  cent. ; 
but  thenceforth  they  had  to  pa}-  7  per  cent,  or  upward. 
And  such  will  be  found  to  be  invariably  the  case,  when 
the  legal  is  less  than  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  stat- 
utory regulations,  reducing  interest  in  England,  were 
made  with  great  propriety.  Instead  of  preceding, 
they  followed  the  fall  which  was  gradually  taking 
place  in  the  market  rate  of  interest,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  contribute,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
to  raise  that  which  they  were  intended  to  reduce.  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise,  recommending  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  to  4  per  cent.,  was  originally  published 
in  1668, f  states,  that  the  goldsmiths  of  London,  who 
then  acted  as  bankers,  could  obtain  as  much  money  as 
they  pleased,  upon  their  servants'  notes  only,  at  4^ 
per  cent.  The  supposed  insecurity  of  the  revolution- 
ary establishment,  and  the  novelty  of  the  practice  of 
funding,  occasioned  the  payment  of  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest for  a  large  portion  of  the  sums  borrowed  by  the 
public  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  But 
private  persons,  of  undoubted  credit,  could  then  bor- 
row at  less  than  5  per  cent.  During  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  market  rate  of  interest  fluctuated  from 
3  to  4  and  4£  per  cent.J  Smith  mentions  that  the  in- 
creased means  of  profitably  investing  capital  acquired 
during  the  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  raised  the  market  rate  of  interest  to  a  level  with 
the  statutory  rate,  or  perhaps  higher.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  subsequent  European  war  that  any  very  ma- 
terial or  general  inconvenience  was  found  to  result 
from  the  limitation  of  interest  to  5  per  cent. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  this  re- 
mark applies  exclusively  to  loans  negotiated  by  indi- 
viduals who  could  offer  unexceptionable  security ;  for, 
since  the  act  of  1714,  persons  engaged  in  employments 
of  more  than  ordinary  hazard,  or  whose  character  for 
prudence  and  punctuality  did  not  stand  high,  or  who 
could  only  offer  inferior  security,  were  unable  to  bor- 
row at  5  per  cent.,  and  were  consequently  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  variety  of  schemes  for  defeating  or  evad- 
ing the  enactments  in  the  statute.  The  most  common 
device  was  the  sale  of  an  annuity.  Thus,  supposing 
an  individual  whose  personal  credit  was  indifferent, 
and  who  had  only  the  life-rent  of  an  estate  to  give  in 
security,  wished  to  borrow,  he  sold  an  annuity  to  the 
lender  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  stipulated  for, 
which,  because  of  the  risks  and  odium  attending  such 
transactions,  was  always  higher  than  the  market  rate, 
and  also  to  pay  the  premium  necessary  to  insure  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  at  the  death  of  the  borrower. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  though  the  sale  of  an  ir- 


*  Storch,  Traite  d'Economie  Politique,  torn,  iii.,  p.  1ST. 

t  A  second  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged,  was  published 
in  1690. 

i  On  the  18th  December,  1T52,  the  3  per  cents,  brought  the 
Highest  price  they  have  hitherto  reached,  namely,  106|  per 
cent.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1797,  the  day  on  which  the 
failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  republic  transpired,  consols  fell  to  47|,  being  the 
lowest  price  at  which  they  have  ever  been  sold. 
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redeemable  life  annuity,  at  a  rate  exceeding  legal  in- 
terest, was  not  reckoned  fraudulent  or  usurious,  yet, 
so  late  as  1743,  Lord  Hanlwicke  held  that,  in  their  less 
exceptionable  form,  or  when  they  were  redeemable, 
their  sale  could  be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  invasion  of  the  statute  of  usury,  and  a  loan  of 
money.*  But  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  this  dis- 
tinction soon  became  obvious,  and  the  law  was  changed. 
The  great  extension  of  the  traffic  in  annuities,  and  the 
advantage  of  giving  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to 
such  transactions,  led  to  various  inquiries  and  regula- 
tions respecting  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  In  consequence,  the  sale  of  irredeemable 
annuities  became  nearty  unknown  ;  and  it  was  ruled, 
that  the  sale  of  a  redeemable  annuity  could  not  be 
impeached,  though  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  deeds 
that  the  lender  had  secured  the  principal  by  effecting 
an  assurance  of  the  borrower's  life. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  the  usury  laws  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
classes  of  borrowers.  The  greater  extent  and  high 
interest  of  the  public  loans,  the  facility  of  selling  out 
of  the  funds,  the  regularity  with  which  the  dividends 
were  paid,  and  the  temptations  to  speculation  arising 
from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  funded  property, 
diverted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of  the 
country  into  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  private  individuals  to  borrow  at 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  except  from  the  trustees  of 
public  companies,  or  through  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Hence,  the  propri- 
etors of  unencumbered  freehold  estates,  of  which  they 
had  the  absolute  disposal,  were  very  generally  obliged, 
when  they  had  occasion  for  loans,  to  resort  to  those 
destructive  expedients  which  had  formerly  been  the 
resource  only  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  in  desperate 
circumstances. 

Committee  on  Usury  Laws. — The  evidence  annexed 
to  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1818,  on  the  Usury  Laws,"  sets  their 
impolicy  and  pernicious  influence  in  a  clear  light.  Mr. 
Sugden,  now  Lord  St.  Leonard,  stated  that  when  the 
market  rate  of  interest  was  above  the  legal  rate,  the 
landed  proprietor  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  shift 
to  evade  the  usury  laws.  He  had  "  known  annuities 
granted  for  three  lives,  at  10  per  cent.,  upon  fee-simple 
estates,  unencumbered,  and  of  great  annual  value,  in 
a  register  county.  He  had  also  known  annuities 
granted  for  four  lives ;  and  more  would  have  been 
added,  but  for  the  danger  of  equity  setting  aside  the 
transaction  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  con- 
sideration. Latterly,  many  annuities  were  granted  for 
a  term  of  years  certain,  not  depending  upon  lives." 
On  being  asked  whether,  were  there  not  laws  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest,  better  terms  could  or  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  he  answered,  "  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  better  terms  could  have  been  obtained ; 
for  there  is  a  stigma  which  attaches  to  men  who  lend 
money  upon  annuities,  that  drives  all  respectable  men 
out  of  the  market.  Some  leading  men  did  latterly 
embark  in  such  transactions,  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
of  reputation  in  my  own  profession  lend  money  in 
such  a  manner,  although  we  have  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  safest  securities,  and  of  obtaining  the 
best  terms." 

"The  laws  against  usury,"  says  Mr.  Holland,  of 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and  Company, 
"  drive  men  in  distress,  or  in  want  of  money,  to  much 
more  disastrous  modes  of  raising  it  than  they  would 
adopt  if  no  usury  laws  existed.  The  man  in  trade,  in 
want  of  money  for  an  unexpected  demand,  or  disap- 
pointed in  his  returns,  must  fulfill  his  engagements,  or 
forfeit  his  credit.  He  might  have  borrowed  money  at 
6  per  cent.,  but  the  law  allows  no  one  to  lend  it  to 


•  "Considerations  on  the  Rate  of  Interest,"  by  E.  B.  Sug- 
den, Esq.,  Pamphleteer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  278. 


him;  and  he  must  sell  some  of  the  commodity  he 
holds,  at  a  reduced  price,  in  order  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments. For  example,  he  holds  sugar  which  is  worth 
80s. ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  sell  it  immediately  for 
70s.  to  the  man  who  will  give  him  cash  for  it.  and  thus 
actually  borrows  money  at  12£  per  cent.,  which,  hud 
the  law  allowed  him,  he  might  have  borrowed  from  a 
money  dealer  at  6  per  cent.  It  is  known  to  every 
merchant  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  common  occur- 
rences in  every  commercial  town,  and  more  especially 
in  the  metropolis.  A  man  in  distress  for  money  pays 
more  interest,  owing  to  the  usury  laws,  than  he  would 
if  no  such  laws  existed ;  because  now  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  some  of  the  disreputable,  money-lenders  to  bor- 
row, as  he  knows  the  respectable  money  -lender  will 
not  break  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  disreputable 
money-lender  knows  that  he  has  the  ordinary  risk  of 
his  debtor  to  incur  in  lending  his  money,  and  he  has 
further  to  encounter  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  both 
of  which  risks  the  borrower  must  pay.  If  no  usury 
laws  existed,  in  common  cases,  and  where  a  person  is 
respectable,  he  might  obtain  a  loan  from  the  respecta- 
ble money-lender,  who  would  then  only  have  to  calcu- 
late his  ordinary  risk,  and  the  compensation  for  the  use 
of  his  money." 

The  committee  admitted  the  force  of  this  evidence 
by  agreeing  to  the  following  resolutions:  "1st.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  laws  regu- 
lating or  restraining  the  rate  of  interest  have  been  ex- 
tensively evaded,  and  have  failed  of  the  effect  of  im- 
posing a  maximum  on  such  rate;  and  that,  of  late 
years,  from  the  constant  excess  of  the  market  rate  of 
interest  above  the  rate  limited  by  law,  they  have 
added  to  the  expense  incurred  by  borrowers  on  real 
security,  and  that  such  borrowers  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  mode  of  granting  annuities  on  lives  ;  a 
mode  which  has  been  made  a  cover  for  obtaining  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  rate  limited  by  law, 
and  has  further  subjected  the  borrowers  to  enormous 
charges,  or  forced  them  to  make  very  disadvantageous 
sales  of  their  estates.  2d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  construction  of  such  laws,  as 
applicable  to  the  transactions  of  commerce  as  at  pres- 
ent carried  on,  have  been  attended  with  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  legality  of  many  transactions  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  consequently  been  product- 
ive of  much  embarrassment  and  litigation.  3d.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  present 
period,  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  below  the 
legal  rate,  affords  an  opportunity  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  repeal  of  the  said  laws." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  the  cogent  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded,  the  popular  prejudice  continued  so  strong, 
that  it  was  not  till  1839  that  a  statute  was  passed,  the 
2d  and  3  Viet.,  cap.  37,  which  exempted  all  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes,  not  having  more  than 
twelve  months  to  run,  and  all  contracts  for  sums  above 
£10  from  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  It  was 
supposed,  or  at  all  events  argued,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws  would  tempt  such  individuals  as  had 
money  to  lend,  to  indulge  in  those  mean  and  discred- 
itable practices  which  characterize  the  lowest  class 
of  money-dealers.  But  it  was  more  reasonably  con- 
tended, that  in  the  event  of  the  rate  of  interest  being 
left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  free  competition  of  the  par- 
ties, there  would  be  little  employment  for  inferior 
dealers.  Except  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  was 
below  the  legal  rate,  the  usury  laws  prevented  all  per- 
sons, whose  credit  was  not  extremely  good,  from  ob- 
taining loans  from  capitalists  of  the  highest  character, 
and  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  those  who  were 
less  scrupulous.  Supposing  the  market  rate  of  inter- 
est to  be  6  or  7  per  cent.,  an  individual  in  ordinarily 
good  credit  may,  now  that  the  usury  laws  are  abol- 
ished, easily  obtain  a  loan  at  that  rate.  But  when  the 
law  declared  that  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  should  be 
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taken,  and,  consequently,  affixed  a  species  of  stigma  to 
those  lenders  who  bargained  for  a  higher  rate,  the  rich 
and  more  respectable  capitalists  being  excluded  from 
the  market,  borrowers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  those 
of  an  inferior  character,  who,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
mium for  the  risk  of  entering  into  an  illegal  transac- 
tion, received  an  indemnification  for  the  odium  which, 
in  such  cases,  always  attaches  to  the  lender.  It  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  secure  individuals  against  the  risk  of  im- 
position in  pecuniar^'  more  than  in  any  other  species 
of  transactions.  And,  although  the  object  had  been 
desirable,  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  such  inadequate 
means.  The  usury  laws  generated  the  very  mischief 
they  were  intended  to  suppress.  Instead  of  diminish- 
ing, they  multiplied  usurious  transactions,  and  aggra- 
vated the  evils  they  were  designed  to  mitigate  or 
remove. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  clamor 
against  money-lenders,  because  of  their  exacting  a 
comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  from  prodigals  and 
spendthrifts.  This  is  the  most  proper  and  efficient 
check  that  can  be  put  upon  extravagance.  Supposing 
the  security  of  a  prodigal  and  an  industrious  man  to  be 
nearly  equal,  and  this  is  but  seldom  the  case,  the  cap- 
italist who  lends  to  the  latter  in  preference  to  the 
former,  confers  a  service  on  the  community.  He  pre- 
vents those  funds  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  sup- 
porting useful  labor,  and  in  adding  to  the  public 
wealth,  from  being  wasted  in  frivolous  or  pernicious 
pursuits. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  mistaking  the 
object  of  the  usury  laws  ;  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  force  capitalists  to  lend  to  spendthrifts  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  industrious  persons,  but  to  protect  the 
prodigal  and  unwary  from  the  extortion  of  usurers,  by 
making  any  stipulation  between  them  for  more  than  a 
given  rate  of  interest  null  and  void.  But  why  all  this 
solicitude  about  the  least  valuable  class  of  society? 
Why  fetter  the  circulation  of  capital  among  those  who 
would  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  lest  any  portion  of 
it  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
squander  it  awajr  ?  If  the  prevention  of  prodigality 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  interference 
of  the  legislature,  prodigals  should  be  put  under  an  in- 
terdict ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  restrict  them.  It  is  not  by  borrowing  money  at 
high  interest,  but  by  contracting  debts  to  dealers,  on 
whose  charge  there  is  no  check,  that  spendthrifts  run 
through  their  fortunes.  Bentham  has  justly  observed, 
that  so  long  as  a  man  is  looked  upon  as  one  who  will 
pay,  he  can  much  more  easily  get  the  goods  he  wants 
than  the  money  to  buy  them  with,  though  he  were 
content  to  give  for  it  twice  or  three  times  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest.  How  contradictory,  then,  to  permit 
prodigals  to  borrow  (for  it  was  really  borrowing)  the 
largest  supplies  of  food,  clothes,  etc.,  at  20,  30,  or  even 
100  per  cent,  interest,  at  the  same  time  that  we  pro- 
hibited them,  and  every  one  else,  from  borrowing 
money  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  ?  Instead  of  being  of 
any  service,  this  restriction  was  evidently  injurious  to 
the  prodigal.  It  narrowed  his  choice,  and  drove  him 
to  a  market  where  no  disgrace  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
action of  the  most  exorbitant  interest,  and  where  he 
could  scarcely  escape  being  ruined. 

The  outcry  which  is  sometimes  raised  against  capi- 
talists for  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  indus- 
trious individuals,  is  seldom  much  better  founded  than 
that  which  is  raised  against  them  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  prodigal  or  simple.  Parties  borrow  according 
to  their  character  for  sobriety,  and  punctuality  in 
meeting  their  engagements,  and  according  to  the" pre- 
sumed state  of  their  affairs  at  the  time.  To  say  that 
a  capitalist  takes  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  indi- 
viduals, is,  in  most  cases,  equivalent  to  saying  that  he 
refuses  to  lend  to  persons  in  suspicious  or  necessitous 
circumstances  on  the  same  terms  he  would  do  were 
they  in  good  credit,  or  were  there  no  doubt  of  their 
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solvency.  And  were  he  to  act  otherwise,  would  he  be 
considered  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  oi 
his  affairs  ? 

But,  as  already  seen,  whatever  may  be  the  extortion 
of  lenders,  the  usury  laws  did  not  check  it.     On  the 
contrary,  they  compelled  the  borrowers  to  pay,  over 
and  above  the  common  rate  of  interest,  a  premium  to 
indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  risks  incurred  in  break- 
ing them.     They  attempted  to  remedy  what  was  not 
an  evil,  and  what,  consequently,  should  not  have  been 
interfered  with ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  necessarily 
created  a  real  grievance.     The  wisdom  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  which  should  compel  the  underwriters  to 
insure  a  gunpowder  magazine  and  a  salt  warehouse  on 
the  same  terms,  would  not  be  very  evident.     Yet  it 
would  not  be  more  absurd  than  to  enact  that  the  same 
rate  of  interest  shall  be  charged  on  capital  lent  on 
good,  on  indifferent,  and  on  bad  securities.     "  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,"  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  "to  go 
about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price  of  interest  by  law, 
and  you  may  as  rationally  hope  to  set  a  fixed  rate 
upon  the  hire  of  houses  or  ships,  as  of  monej'.     He 
that  wants  a  vessel  rather  than  lose  his  market,  will 
not  stick  to  have  it  at  the  market  rate,  and  find  means 
to  do  it  with  security  to  the  owner,  though  the  rate 
were  limited  by  law ;   and  he  that  wants    money, 
rather  than  lose  his  voyage  or  his  trade,  will  pay  the 
natural  interest  for  it,  and  submit  to  such  ways  of  con- 
veyance as  shall  keep  the  lender  out  of  reach  of  the 
law."     ("  Considerations  of  the  lowering  of  interest 
and  raising  the  value  of  money,  1691,"  works,  vol.  ii., 
p.   7,  4to,  1777.)      The  case  of  Holland  furnishes  a 
striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish.     The  rate  of  interest 
has  been,  for  a  very  long  period,  lower  in  Holland 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
country  in  which  usurjr  laws  have  been  altogether  un- 
mown,  where  capitalists  are  allowed  to  demand,  and 
'orrowers  to  pay,  any  rate  of  interest.    Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  applies  only  to  the  state  of  Holland  previously 
;o  the  revolution  in  1795.    The  enactments  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  were  subsequently  introduced ;  but  it  ap- 
jears,  from  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
;ee  on  the  usury  laws,  that  they  have  not  been  acted 
pon.     Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  changes  of  the 
government,  and  the  extraordinary  disturbance  of  her 
inancial  concerns  since  1790,  the  rate  of  interest  in 
Holland  has  continued  comparatively  steady.      D»r- 
ng  the  whole  of  that  period,  persons  who  could  offer 
unexceptionable  security  have  been  able  to  borrow  at 
Vom  2  to  5£  per  cent. ;  nor  has  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  on  capital  advanced  on  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  security  ever  exceeded  6  or  7  per  cent.,  except 
when  the  government  was  negotiating  a  forced  loan. 
3ut,  in  this  country,  where  the  law  declared  that  no 
more  than  5  per  cent,  should  be  taken,  the  rate  of  in- 
erest  for  money  advanced  on  the  best  landed  security 
varied,  in  the  same  period,  from  5  to  16  or  17  per  cent., 
or  above  Jive  times  as  much  as  in  Holland. 

In  France  the  usury  laws  were  abolished  at  the  Revo- 
ution  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  abolition  was  not  at- 
ended  by  any  rise  of  interest. — STOECH,  Economic 
Politique,  torn,  iii.,  p.  187.  According  to  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, only  6  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  be  charged  on 
commercial  loans,  and  5  per  cent,  on  those  made 
on  the  security  of  real  property.  There  is,  how- 
sver,  no  difficulty  in  evading  the  law.  This  is  usu- 
illy  done  by  giving  a  bonus  before  completing  the 
ransaction,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  framing 
•he  obligation  for  the  debt  for  a  larger  sum  than  is 
really  advanced  by  the  lender.  None  of  the  parties 
>articularly  interested  can  be  called  to  swear  to  the 
act  of  such  bonus  being  given  ;  so  that  the  transaction 
s  unimpeachable,  unless  a  third  party,  privy  to  the 
settlement  of  the  affair,  be  produced  as  a  witness. — E.B. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  M'CULLOCH'S  Essay  on  Inter- 
est and  Exchange,  pub.  in  Bankers'  Mag.,  New  York. 
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TABLES  OF  INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 
I — TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  $1  IMPROVED  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST,  AT  3,  4,  4J-,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  AND  10  PBR  CENT., 

AT  TUB   END   OP  EVERY   YEAR   FROM   1    TO  85. 


Yeut. 

8  per  cunt. 

4  per  cent. 

4  1-2  per  cunt. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

1  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

1 

t-oTiooou 

1-040110(1 

1-045000 

1-050000 

1-060000 

1-070000 

1-080000 

1-090000          1-100000 

I 

1-060900 

1-081600 

1-092025 

1-102500 

1.128600 

1-144900 

1-166400 

1-188100          1-210000 

8 

1-092727 

1-124864 

1-141166 

1-157625 

1-191016 

1-225043 

1-259712 

1-295029          1-331000 

4 

1-125508 

1-169858 

1-192518 

1-215506 

1-262476 

1-310796 

1-360438 

1-411531          1-464100 

5 

1-159274 

1-216652 

1-246181 

1-276281 

1*33225 

M02551 

1-469328 

1-688828 

l«610B10 

6 

1-194058 

1-265319 

1-302260 

1-340095 

1-418519 

1-800780 

1  -5s(;>74 

1-677100 

1-771561 

7 

1  221^7:5 

1-315931 

L-860861 

1-407100 

1.503630 

1-605781 

1-718824 

1-828039 

1-948717 

8 

1-266770 

1-368569 

1-422100 

1-477455 

1.598848 

1-718186 

1*50930 

1-998SM 

2-1485B8 

9 

1-304773 

1-428311 

1-486095 

1-551328 

1*689478 

1-838459 

1-999004 

2-171893 

2-357947 

10 

1-34:3916 

1-480244 

1-552969 

1-628894 

1-790847 

1-967151 

2-158925 

2-367363 

2-593742 

11 

1-384283 

1-539454 

1-622853 

1-710339 

1-898298 

2-104851 

2-331689 

2-580426 

2-353116 

12 

1-425760 

1-601032 

1-695881 

1-795856 

2-012196 

2-252191 

2-518170 

2-812664 

8-188428 

18 

1-468538 

1-665078 

1-772196 

1-886649 

2-132928 

2-409845 

2-719628 

8-065304 

3-452271 

14 

1-51  2589 

1-731676 

1-861944 

1-979981 

2-260903 

2-578534 

2-937193 

8-341727 

3-797498 

15 

1-557967 

1-800943 

1-935282 

8-078928 

2-396558 

2-759081 

•8-172169 

8-642482 

4-177248 

16 

1-004706 

1-872981 

2-022370 

8-182874 

2-540861 

2-952163 

3-425942 

8-970305 

4-594972 

IT 

1-652847 

1-947900 

2-11*376 

2-292018 

2-692772 

3-158815 

3-700018 

4-827688 

6-064470 

18 

1-702433 

2-1)25816 

2-208478 

2-406619 

2-854339 

8-379932 

3-996019 

4-717120 

5-559917 

19 

1-758606 

2-106849 

8-807860 

2-526950 

3-025599 

8-616527 

4-315701 

5-141661 

6-115909 

20 

1-806111 

2-191123 

2-411714 

2-653297 

3-207135 

3-869684 

4-660957 

5-604410 

B-TS7499 

21 

1-860294 

2-278768 

2-520241 

2-785962 

3-399563 

4-140562 

5-033833 

6-108807 

7-400249 

22 

1-916103 

2-369918 

2-633652 

2-925260 

8-603537 

4-430401 

5-436540 

6-65S600 

8-1  1M274 

23 

1-97*586 

2-464715 

2-762166 

3-071523 

8-819749 

4-740529 

5-871463 

7-257874 

8-954302 

24 

8-088794 

2-563304 

2-876013 

8-225099 

4-048934 

5-072366 

6-841180 

7-911088 

9-840782 

25 

2-093777 

2-665836 

3-005434 

8-386864 

4-291870 

5-487488 

6-54*475 

8-688080 

10-834705 

26 

2-156591 

2-772469 

8-140679 

3-555672 

4-549382 

5-807852 

7-396353 

9-399157 

11-913176 

27 

2-221289 

2-383368 

3-282009 

3-733456 

4-822345 

6-213S67 

7-988061 

10-245032 

13-109994 

28 

2-287927 

2-998703 

8-429699 

3-920129 

5-111686 

6-648838 

8-627106 

11-167189 

14-421  l'.«C! 

29 

2-356565 

8-118651 

3-584036 

4-116135 

5-418387 

7-114257 

9-317274 

12-172183 

15  "*3092 

80 

2-427262 

3-243397 

3-745318 

4-321942 

5-743491 

7-612255 

10-062656 

13-267678 

17-449402 

81 

2-500000 

3-373133 

3-913857 

4-53S039 

6-OS8100           8-145112 

10-867669 

14-461769 

19-194342 

32 

2-575082 

3-508058 

4-089981 

4-764941 

6-453386 

8-715270 

11-737083 

15-763323 

21-113776 

88 

2-652335 

8-648381 

4-274030 

5-003188 

6-8405S9 

9-325339 

12-67-6049 

17-182028 

23-225154 

34 

2-731905 

3-794316 

4-466361 

5-258347 

7-251025 

9-978113 

13-690138 

18-728410 

25.547669 

85 

2-813862 

3-9460S8 

4-6(57:347 

5-516015 

7.6S6086 

10-676581 

14-785344 

20-413967 

28-102436 

36 

2-898278 

4-103932 

4-877378 

5-791816 

8-147252 

11-423942 

15-968171 

22-251225 

80-912680 

87 

3-985226 

4-268089 

5-096860 

6-081406 

8-636087 

12-223618 

17-245625 

24-258385 

84-008943 

38 

3-074783 

4-438813 

5-326219 

6-385477 

9-154252 

13-079271 

18-625275 

26-436630 

37-404343 

39 

3-167026 

4-616865 

5-565899 

6-704751 

9-703507 

13-994820 

20-115297 

28-815981 

41-144777 

40 

8-262037 

4-801020 

5-816364 

7-089988 

10-285717 

14-974457 

21-724521 

31-409420 

45-259255 

41 

8-369898 

4-993061 

6-078100 

7-3919SS 

10-902861 

16-022669 

23-462433 

34-2:36207 

49-735181 

42 

3-460695 

5-192783 

6-351615 

7-761587 

11-557032 

17-144256 

25  -3394sl 

87-817531 

54-763699 

43 

3-564516 

5-400495 

6-637438 

8-149666 

12-250454 

18-844864 

27-3661)40 

40-676109 

60-240069 

44 

3-671452 

5-616515 

6-936122 

8164150 

12-985481 

19-628459 

29-555971 

44-836959 

66-264076 

45 

8-781595 

5-841175 

7-248248 

8-985007 

13-764610 

21-002451 

31-920449 

48-827288 

72- 

46 

3-895043 

6-074822 

7-574419 

9-484263 

14-590487 

22-472623 

34-474085 

52-676741 

80-179532 

47 

4-011895 

6-317815 

7-915268 

9-905971 

15-465916 

24-045707 

87-288012 

57-417648 

88-1974-0 

4S 

4-182861 

6-570528 

8-271455 

10-401269 

16-398871 

2.V72S906 

40-210578 

62-585237 

9TD11 

49 

4-256219 

6-838349 

8-643671 

10-921383 

17-377504 

27-529929 

43-42741S 

68-21790S 

H'(y718957 

50 

4-333906 

7-106683 

9-032636 

10-467399 

18-420154 

29-457025 

46-901612 

74-857520 

117-890852 

51 

4-515428 

7-390950 

9-439104 

12-040769 

19-525363 

31-519016 

50-653741 

81-049696 

129-129933 

52 

4-65i  1885 

7-6S65S3 

9-863864 

12-642308 

20-696SS5 

33-725347 

54-706040 

88-844169 

1  1J-H42931 

53 

4-790412 

7-994052 

10-807788 

18-274948 

21-933698 

36-086122 

59-082524 

96-295144 

1  50-247225 

54 

4  934124 

8-818814 

10-771586 

18-93S696 

28-255020 

33-612150 

68-809126 

104-961707 

171-s71947 

55 

6-082148 

8-646366 

11-256308 

14-635630 

24-650321 

41-315001 

68-918860 

114-408261 

'.••9142 

56 

5-234618 

8-992221 

11-7(12^42 

15-367412 

26-  129340 

44-207051 

74-426964 

124-7ii5ii(i5 

'65056 

57 

5-391651 

9-351910 

12-292169 

16-135788 

27-697101 

47-301545 

80-881121 

185-928456 

22-761562 

53 

5-553400 

9-725986 

12-845317 

16-942672 

29-858927 

50-612653 

86-811611 

148-W2016 

•j:.  I  -1-37713 

59 

5-720003 

10-115026 

13-4-23356 

17-789700 

31-120463 

54-155539 

93-756540 

161-496(598 

27ii-M)1490 

60 

5-891603 

10-519027 

14-027407 

18-679185 

32-987690 

57-946426 

101-257063 

176-031291 

304-4616:39 

61 

6-068351 

10-940412 

14-658641 

19-618146 

34-966952 

62-002676 

109-357628 

191-874103 

334-929808 

62 

6-250401 

11-878028 

15-318280 

20-693302 

87-064969 

66-342864 

118-106239 

209-142777 

868-45 

63 

6-437918 

16-007602 

21-623492 

89-238367 

ro-988864 

127-:>5t78s 

227-965628 

4i  I.',  -265062 

64 

6-631051 

12-:iOi;t7r. 

16-787944 

28-704667 

41-646199 

75-1I.V.94,-) 

137-759117 

248-482634 

•14.Y791563 

65 

5-820982 

L2-79S785 

17-480708 

23-839900 

44-144971 

81-272861 

148-779840 

270-845962 

66 

18-810684 

1>-2673:J4 

86-081895 

46-798669 

160-682884 

295-222099 

5:59-41177117 

6T 

7-246928 

13-843112 

19-089864 

26-288490 

49-601290 

93-049298 

173-536318 

881-792088 

IS577 

68 

7-488806 

14-::90s:«! 

19-948385 

27-697664 

52-577367 

99.562749 

187-419758 

r..V->  -6*3435 

M 

7-687205 

14-972709 

80-846063 

28-977548 

66-788009 

106-582142 

202-413333 

882-821179 

717-951778 

70 

7-917821 

15-571618 

21-784135 

80-426426 

59-075930 

113-9S9392 

218-606405 

416-780036 

789-74*56 

Tl 

8-155856 

16-1944SS 

22-764421 

31-947746 

62-620485 

121-968649 

236-094918 

454-8867S8 

868-72M62 

72 

8-400017 

16-842269 

23-788820 

83-545134 

66-877718 

130-506455 

254-982511 

495-117016 

8317 

n 

8-652017 

17-516962 

24-859317 

86-222890 

13H-6I1906 

689-677646 

1,051  -IB 

74 

8-911578 

18-216591 

86-977986 

7i-.vv.ji  

H9-4KMO 

297-411601 

:i>.V_>5    1.15i!  -268519 

75 

9-178925 

18-945264 

27-1  tti'.llMi 

79-056990 

159-876019 

:i2l-2o452;i 

641-191 

1,871-896871 

n 

9-454293 

19-708064 

88-863611 

40-774820 

88-S00888 

171-067340 

3-16  -900892 

^4908 

77 

9-737922 

80-491187 

29-645198 

12-818086 

88-823856 

188-042054 

874-662968 

761-798900 

78 

lil-IMIi  i.V.1 

21-810884 

80-9T928J 

44-968638 

94-168057 

195-854998 

10801    i;692-898789 

79 

10-830961 

22-168268 

88-878298 

99-807541 

209-664848 

;»o.Vi.<.:;27:i    l.Mi2'l  vjul:! 

80 

8S-0497M 

33-880096 

49-561441 

884-884887 

51668 

2,048-400814 

81 

10-960117 

88-971791 

35-352450 

52-039518 

112-I  r,7r,:i 

5n!>-71122l 

-10236 

82 

11-288920 

2t-9:!mjr,2 

86-948811 

64-041488 

118-872878 

266-725960 

550-488118 

,172-122086 

88 

11-687588 

85-987889 

38-605760 

12iriio  1720 

•J7t-ii9ii7i;i; 

594-5271  OS 

•277-618080 

2.726-420685 

84 

11-976416 

26-965004 

60-24224] 

1,892-593192 

A999-062754 

86 

12-385708 

42-158455 

,617-982088 

3,298-969029 

INT 


1075 


INT 


TABLES  OF  INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 

II. — TABLE  BIIOWING  THE  PRESENT  VALUE   OF  $1  RECEIVABLE  AT  THE  K*D  OF  ANY  GIVEN  YEAR  FROM  1  TO  85,  RECK- 
ONING COMPOUND  INTEREST,  AT  8,  4,  4|,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  AND  10  PER  CENT. 


Yean.. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  1-li  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

1  per  cent. 

g  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

1 

9 

•970878 
•942595 

•961538 
•924556 

•956937 
•915729 

•952880 
•907029 

•94:539(5 
•889996 

•934579 
•873433 

•925925 

•857388 

•917481 
•841679 

•909090 

•826446 

3 

•915141 

•8SS996 

•876296 

•868387 

•839619 

•816297 

•793a32 

•772183 

•751314 

4 

•88S487 

•854804 

•838561 

•822702 

•792093 

•762895 

•735029 

•708425 

•683018 

5 

•802608 

•821927 

•802451 

•7S3526 

•747258 

712986 

•680583 

•649931 

•620921 

6 

•887484 

•790314 

•767895 

•746215 

•704960 

•666342 

•630169 

•596267 

•564478 

7 

•813091 

•759917 

•734828 

•710681 

•665057 

•622749 

•583490 

•547034 

•513158 

8 

•789409 

•730690 

•703185 

•676889 

•627412 

•532009 

•540268 

•501866 

•46650T 

9 

•766416 

•702586 

•672904 

•644608 

•591898 

•543933 

•500248 

•460427 

•424097 

10 

•744093 

•675564 

•643927 

•613918 

•558394 

•508849 

•463198 

•422410 

•885543 

11 

•722421 

•649580 

•616198 

•5S4679 

•526787 

•475092 

•428882 

•887582 

•850493 

12 

•701379 

•624597 

•589663 

•556337 

•496969 

•444011 

•397113 

•855584 

•318630 

18 

•680951 

•600574 

•564271 

•530321 

•468839 

•414964 

•367697 

•326178 

•289664 

14 

•661117 

•577475 

•539972 

•505067 

•442300 

•887817 

•340461 

•299246 

•263331 

15 

•641861 

•555264 

•516720 

•481017 

•417265 

•362446 

•315241 

•274588 

•239392 

16 

•623166 

•533903 

•494469 

•458111 

•393646 

•838784 

•291890 

•251869 

•217629 

IT 

•605016 

•5133731k 

•473176 

•436296 

•371364 

•316574 

•270268 

•231078 

•197844 

.'18 

•587394 

•4936213 

•452800 

•415520 

•350343 

•295363 

•250249 

•211993 

•179858 

19 

•570286 

•474642 

•433301 

•395733 

•330513 

•276508 

•231712 

•194489 

•168507 

20 

•553675 

•456386 

•414642 

•876889 

•311804 

•258419 

•214548 

•178480 

•148643 

.  21 

•537549 

•438883 

•396787 

•358942 

•294155 

•241513 

•193655 

•163698 

•1&5180 

22 

•521892 

•421955 

•379700 

•341849 

•277505 

•225713 

•183940 

•150181 

•122845 

23 

•506691 

•405726 

•36*350 

•325571 

•261797 

•210946 

•170315 

•187781 

•111678 

24 

•491933 

•390121 

•347703 

•310067 

•246978 

•197146 

•157699 

•126404 

•101525 

25 

•477605 

•375116 

•382780 

•295302 

•232998 

•184249 

•146017 

•115967 

•092296 

26 

•4G3G94 

•360689 

•818402 

•281240 

•219810 

•172195 

•135201 

•106392 

•033905 

27 

•450189 

•346816 

•304691 

•267848 

•207867 

•160930 

•125186 

•097607 

•076277 

28 

•437076 

•333477 

•291570 

•255093 

•195630 

•150402 

•115913 

•089548 

•069343 

29 

•424346 

•320651 

•279015 

•242946 

•184556 

•140562 

•107327 

•082154 

•063039 

80 

•4119S6 

•808818 

•267000 

•231377 

•174110 

•131367 

•099377 

•075371 

•057308 

81 

•399987 

•296460 

•255502 

•220359 

•164254 

•122773 

•092016 

•069147 

•052098 

,  82 

•388337 

•285057 

•244499 

•209366 

•154957 

•114741 

•085200 

•063438 

•047362 

33 

•377026 

•274094 

•233971 

•199872 

•146186 

•107234 

•078883 

•058200 

•043056 

34 

•366044 

•263552 

•223895 

•190854 

•137911 

•100219 

•073045 

•053894 

•039142 

35 

•355383 

•253415 

•214254 

•181290 

•130105 

•093662 

•067634 

•048986 

•035584 

86 

•345032 

•243668 

•205023 

•172657 

•122740 

•087535 

•002624 

•044941 

•032349 

87 

•3349S2 

•234296 

•196109 

•164435 

•115798 

•081808 

•057985 

•041230 

•029408 

88 

•325226 

•225285 

•187750 

•156605 

•109238 

•076456 

•053690 

•037826 

•026734 

39 

•315758 

•216620 

179665 

•149147 

•103055 

•071455 

•049713 

•034702 

•024304 

40 

•306556 

•2082S9 

•171928 

•142045 

•097222 

•066780 

•046030 

•031837 

•022094 

41 

•297628 

•200277 

•164525 

•m^si 

•091719 

•062411 

•042621 

•029208 

•0200S6 

42 

•288959 

•192574 

•157440 

•12S889 

•036527 

•058328 

•039464 

•026797 

•018260 

43 

•2S0542 

•185168 

•150660 

•122704 

•081629 

•054512 

•036540 

•024584 

•016600 

44 

•272371 

•178046 

•144172 

•116361 

•077009 

•050946 

•033834 

•022554 

•015091 

45 

•264438 

•171193 

•137964 

•111296 

•072650 

•047613 

•031327 

•020692 

•013719 

46 

•256736 

•164618 

•132023 

•105996 

•068537 

•044498 

•029007 

•018983 

•012472 

47 

•249258 

•158282 

•126338 

•100949 

•064658 

•041587 

•026858 

•017416 

•011338 

48 

•241998 

•152194 

•120897 

•096142 

•060998 

•038866 

•024869 

•015978 

•010307 

49 

•234950 

•146341 

•115691 

•091563 

•057545 

•036324 

•023026 

•014658 

•009370 

50 

•228107 

•140712 

•110709 

•087203 

•054283 

•033947 

•021321 

•013448 

•008518 

51 

•221463 

•135300 

•105942 

•083051 

•051215 

•031726 

•019741 

•012338 

•007744 

62 

•215012 

•130096 

•101330 

•079096 

•048316 

•029651 

•018279 

•011319 

•007040 

53 

•208750 

•125093 

•097014 

•075329 

•045581 

•027711 

•016925 

•010384 

•006400 

54 

•202670 

•120281 

•092836 

•071742 

•043001 

•025898 

•015671 

•009527 

•005318 

55 

•190767 

•115655 

•088839 

•068326 

•040567 

•024204 

•014510 

•008740 

•005289 

56 

•191036 

•111207 

•085013 

•065072 

•038271 

•022620 

•018485 

•008018 

•004803 

57 

•185471 

•106930 

•081352 

•061974 

•036104 

•021140 

•012440 

•007356 

•004371 

58 

•130069 

•102817 

•077349 

•059022 

•034061 

•019757 

•011519 

•006749 

•003973 

59 

•174S25 

•098862 

•074497 

•056212 

•032133 

•018465 

•010665 

•006192 

•003612 

60 

•169783 

•095060 

•071289 

•053535 

•030814 

•017257 

•009875 

•005680 

•003284 

61 

•164789 

•091404 

•068219 

•050986 

•028598 

•016128 

•009144 

•005211 

•002985 

62 

•159989 

•087888 

•065281 

•048558 

•026979 

•015078 

•ODS466 

•004781 

•002714 

68 

•155329 

•084508 

•062470 

•046246 

•025452 

•014087 

•007839 

•004386 

•002467 

64 

•150805 

•081258 

•059780 

•044043 

•024011 

•013165 

•007259 

•004024 

•002243 

65 

•146418 

•078132 

•057205 

•041946 

•022652 

•012304 

•006721 

•003692 

•002039 

66 

•142148 

•075127 

•054742 

•039949 

•021370 

•011499 

•006223 

•003337 

•001353 

67 

•13S008 

•072233 

•0523S5 

•033046 

•020160 

•010746 

•005762 

•008107 

•001685 

68 

•133988 

•069459 

•050129 

•036234 

•019019 

•010043 

•005835 

•002851 

•001582 

69 

•130086 

•066788 

•047970 

•034509 

•017943 

•009386 

•004940 

•002615 

•001392 

70 

•126297 

•064219 

•045904 

•032866 

•016927 

•008772 

•004574 

•002399 

•001266 

71 

•122618 

•061749 

•043928 

•031801 

•015969 

•008198 

•004235 

•002201 

•001151 

72 

•119047 

•059374 

•042036 

•029810 

•015065 

•007662 

•003921 

•002019 

•001046 

73 

•115579 

•057090 

•040226 

•028391 

•014212 

•007161 

•003631 

•001852 

•000951 

74 

•112213 

•054895 

•038494 

•027039 

•0184(18 

•006692 

•003362 

•001699 

•000864 

75 

•108945 

•052783 

•036336 

•025751 

•012049 

•006254 

•003118 

•001559 

•000786 

76 

•105772 

•050753 

•035250 

•024525 

•011038 

•005845 

•0028S2 

•001430 

•000714 

77 

•102691 

•048801 

•033732 

•023357 

•011257 

•005463 

•002669 

•001312 

•0011649 

78 

•099700 

•046924 

•032279 

•022245 

•010620 

•005105 

•002471 

•001204 

•000590 

79 

•096796 

•045119 

•030889 

•021185 

•010019 

•004771 

•002288 

•001104 

•000587 

80 

•093977 

•043384 

•029559 

•020176 

•009452 

•004459 

.002118 

•001013 

•000483 

81 

•091239 

•041715 

•028236 

•019216 

•008917 

•004167 

•001961 

•000929 

•000448 

82 

•088582 

•040111 

•027068 

•018301 

•008412 

•003395 

•001816 

•000853 

•000408 

83 

•086002 

•033568 

•025902 

•<|17429 

•007936 

•003640 

•001632 

•000782 

•000366 

84 

•088497 

•0370S5 

•024787 

•016599 

•007436 

•003402 

•001557 

•000718 

•000833 

85 

•081065 

•035658 

•023720 

•015809 

•007063 

•003179 

•001442 

•000658 

•000303 

INT 


INT 


TABLES  OF  INTEBEST  AND  ANNUITIES. 

III. — TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  or  AN  ANNUITY  OF  $1  PER  ANNUM,  IMPROVED  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST,  AT  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  AND  10  PER  CENT.,  AT  THE  END  OP  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1  TO  85. 


Yean. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

4  1-2  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

T  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

1 

1-000000 

1-000000 

1-000000 

1.000000 

1-000000 

1-000000 

1-000000 

1-000000 

1-0000(10 

I 

2-080000 

2-040000 

2-045000 

2-050000 

2-060000 

2-070000 

2-080000 

2-090000 

2100000 

8 

8-090900 

8-121600 

8-137025 

8-152500 

8-138600 

3-214900 

8-246400 

8-278100 

8-310000 

4 

4-188627 

4-246464 

4-278191 

4-310125 

4-374616 

4-439943 

4-506112 

4-573129 

4-641000 

5 

5-309186 

5-416323 

5-470710 

5-525631 

5-637093 

6-750739 

5-866601 

5-984711 

6-105100 

6 

6-468410 

6-682975 

6-716892 

6-801913 

6-975819 

7-158291 

7-835929 

7-523386 

7-715610 

T 

7-662462 

7-898294 

8-019152 

8-142003 

8-393338 

8-654021 

8-922803 

9-200436 

9'4?7171 

8 

8-892336 

9-214226 

9-380014 

9-549109 

9-897468 

10-259803 

10-636623 

11-023474 

11-435833 

9 

10-159106 

10-532795 

10-802114 

11  -026564 

11-491316 

11-977989 

12-487558 

13-021036 

13-579477 

10 

11-468879 

12-006107 

12-238209 

12-577893 

18-180795 

18-816448 

14-436562 

15-192930 

15-937425 

11 

12-807796 

18-486351 

18-841179 

14-206787 

14-971643 

15-783599 

16-645487 

17-560293 

18-531167 

12 

14-192080 

15-025805 

55-464032 

15-917127 

16-869941 

17888451 

18-977126 

20-140720 

21-384284 

18 

15-617790 

16-6'/6S3S 

17-159913 

17-712933 

18-882138 

20-140643 

21495297 

22-953385 

24-522712 

14 

17-086824 

18-291911 

18-932109 

19-598632 

21-015066 

22-550488 

24-214920 

26-019189 

27-974983 

15 

18-598914 

20-023583 

20-784054 

21-578564 

28-275970 

25-129022 

27-152114 

29-360916 

81-772482 

16 

20-156881 

21-824531 

22-719337 

23-657492 

25-672523 

27-838054 

80-324283 

33  -003399 

85-949730 

ir 

21-761588 

23-697512 

24-741707 

25  840366 

28-212880 

30-840217 

88-750226 

36-973705 

40-544703 

18 

23-414435 

25-645413 

26-855084 

28-132385 

80-905658 

88-999033 

87-450244 

41-301338 

45599173 

19 

25-116868 

27-671229 

29-063562 

80-539004 

83-759990 

87-373965 

41-446263 

46-018458 

51-159090 

20 

26-870374 

29-778079 

81-371428 

83-065954 

86-735591 

40995492 

45-761964 

51-160120 

57-274999 

21 

28-676486 

81-969202 

88-783137 

85-719252 

89-992727 

44-865177 

50-422921 

56-764530 

64-002499 

22 

80-536780 

84-247970 

86-803378 

88-505214 

43-392-290 

49-005739 

55-456755 

62-873338 

71-40-2749 

23 

32-452884 

86-617839 

88-937030 

41-430475 

46-995823 

53-436141 

60-893296 

69-581939 

79-543024 

24 

84-426470 

89-082604 

41-689196 

44-501999 

50-815577 

53-176671 

66-764759 

76-7S9S18 

88-497327 

25 

36-459264 

41-645908 

44-565210 

47-727099 

54-864512 

68-249038 

73-105940 

84-700396 

98-847059 

26 

88-553042 

44-311745 

47  570645 

51-113454 

59-156383 

68-676470 

79-954415 

93-323977 

109-181765 

27 

40-709634 

47-034214 

50-711324 

54-669126 

63-705766 

74-483823 

87-350768 

102-723135 

121-099942 

28 

42-930923 

49-967583 

53-993333 

58-402583 

68-528112 

80-697691 

95-333830 

112  968217 

134-209936 

29 

45-218850 

52-966236 

57-423033 

62-822712 

78-639798 

87-346529 

103-965936 

124-135356 

143-630930 

80 

47-575416 

56084938 

61-007070 

66-433848 

79-053136 

94-460786 

118-288211 

136-307539 

164-494023 

81 

50-002678 

59-328335 

64-752383 

70-760790 

84-801677 

102-078041 

123-345868 

149-575217 

181-943425 

32 

52-502759 

62-701469 

68-666-245 

75-298829 

90-889778 

110-218154 

134-218537 

164-036987 

201-137767 

33 

55-077841 

66-209527 

72-756226 

80-063771 

97-843165 

118-933425 

145-950620 

179-800315 

222-251544 

84 

57-730177 

69-857909 

77-030256 

85-066959 

104-183755 

128-258765 

158-626670 

196-98-2344 

245-476699 

35 

60-462082 

73-652225 

81-496618 

90-320307 

111-434780 

138-236373 

172-316804 

215-710755 

271-02436S 

36 

68-275944 

77-598314 

86-163966 

95-836323 

119-120867 

148-918460 

187-102148 

286-124723 

299-126805 

87 

66-174223 

81-702246 

91-041344 

101-623139 

127-268119 

100-337402 

208-070320 

258-375948 

880-089486 

38 

69-159449 

85-970336 

96-138205 

107-709546 

185-904206 

172-561020 

220-315945 

282-629783 

364-043484 

39 

72-234233 

90-409150 

101-464424 

114-095023 

145-058453 

185-640292 

238-941221 

309-066468 

401-447773 

40 

75-401260 

95-025516 

107-030323 

120-799774 

154-761966 

199-635112 

259-056519 

837-882445 

442-592556 

41 

78-668298 

99-826536 

112-846688 

127-339763 

165-047684 

214-609570 

280-781040 

869-291865 

487-851811 

42 

80-023196 

104-319598 

118-924789 

135-231751 

176-950549 

230-632240 

804-248523 

403-528188 

537-63699-2 

43 

85-488892 

110-012332 

125-276404 

142-993339 

187-507577 

247-776496 

829-583005 

440-845665 

592-400692 

44 

89-048409 

115-412877 

131-918342 

151-148006 

199-758032 

266-126851 

856-949646 

431-521775 

652-040761 

45 

92-719861 

121-029392 

138-849965 

159-700156 

212-748514 

285-749311 

886-505617 

B26-S688»1 

718-904337 

46 

96-501457 

126-870568 

146-098214 

168635164 

226-508125 

806-751763 

418-4-26067 

574-186021 

791-795321 

47 

100-396501 

132-945390 

158-672633 

178-119422 

241-098612 

829-224336 

452-900152 

626-8B27W 

871-974853 

48 

104-408396 

139-263206 

161-587902 

188-025393 

256-564529 

853-270093 

490-132164 

684-280411 

960-172888 

49 

108-540648 

145-833734 

169-859357 

198-4-26663 

272-958401 

378-999000 

530-342737 

746-865643 

1057-1SD57-2 

50 

112-796S67 

152-667084 

178-503028 

209-347996 

290-335905 

406-528929 

573-770156 

815-083556 

1163-903529 

51 

117-180773 

159-773767 

187-53566-5 

220-815395 

308-756059 

435-985955 

620-671769 

889-441076 

1281-299382 

52 

121-696197 

167-164713 

196-974769 

232-856165 

828-231422 

467-504971 

671-325510 

970490773 

1410-429320 

53 

126-347032 

174-851306 

206-838634 

245  49S974 

348-978308 

501  -.wo:!  19 

726-031551 

1053  884948 

166247225-2 

54 

131-137495 

182845359 

217-146373 

253-773922 

870-917006 

537-316442 

785-114075 

1155-130088 

1703-719477 

55 

136-071620 

19M59173 

227-917959 

272-712618 

894-172027 

575-928593 

843-923201 

1260-091796 

1880-591425 

56 

141-158763 

199-805540 

239  174263 

237-343249 

418-322348 

617-243594 

917-837058 

1374-500057 

9069-660667 

57 

146-338381 

208-797762 

250-937110 

:-io-2-71f>662 

444-951689 

661-450646 

992-264022 

1499-205063 

2-27  7  -0156-24 

58 

151-730033 

218-149672 

263-229280 

31S  N>1445 

472-648790 

708-752191 

1072-645144 

1635183518 

2506-377186 

59 

157-3*3434 

227-875659 

276-074597 

335-794017 

502-007718 

759-364844 

1159-456755 

1788-265581 

•275S-014905 

60 

163.058437 

237-990635 

289-497954 

353-588718 

533-128181 

818-520383 

1253-213296 

1944-792183 

3034-816895 

61 

163-945040 

248-510313 

303-525362 

372-262904 

566-115872 

S71-400-J10 

1354470360 

2120-828425 

8*59-298035 

62 

175-018391 

259-450725 

318-184003 

891-376049 

601-082824 

933-469487 

1463-827933 

2312-697588 

8674-2-27833 

68 

181-2(i.-!793 

270-828754 

333-502283 

412-469351 

688-147793 

999-312351 

1581-934227 

2521-840811 

4042-0506-2-2 

64 

1x7-701707 

282-661904 

849-509386 

434-093344 

677-436661 

1070-799-216 

t709-48B9tffl 

2749-805939 

4447-915635 

65 

194-332753 

804-96688] 

866-237831 

456-793011 

719-082361 

1146-755161 

1347-248038 

2998-288474 

4893-707253 

66 

201-162741 

307-767116 

838-718533 

480-637912 

768-227332 

1228-028022 

1996-02Z929 

8269134486 

53-4-077978 

67 

203-197623 

321-077-MlO 

401-985867 

505-669307 

810-021502 

1314-989933 

2156-710164 

3564-356585 

5923-485776 

68 

215443551 

334-920912 

421-075231 

531-953293 

859-622792 

1  lo--o:t'.t-2x> 

2330-246977 

8886-143624 

651  6-334354 

69 

222-906353 

849-317749 

441-023617 

559-550963 

912-200160 

1507-602032 

2517-666735 

4230-902000 

7169-5177*. 

70 

230-594064 

864-290459 

461-869630 

588-528511 

967-982170 

1614-184174 

2720-080074 

4019--2-231M 

7  "T  -469568 

71 

288-511886 

879-862077 

433-653315 

618-954936 

1027-008100 

1723-1  28566 

2938-686480 

ftKWSSft 

8677-216525 

72 

246-667242 

896-056560 

506-418237 

650-902683 

1089628686 

1850-092216 

8174-781898 

549o-ls90* 

9545-93M77 

73 

255-067259 

412-898323 

580-207057 

684-447817 

L166-006801 

1980-598671 

8429-768910 

10501-531995 

74 

263-719277 

430-414776 

555-066375 

719-670208 

1226-866679 

2120-240573 

:!70.V1  i:,o-_':! 

6524-9S3622 

11552-685195 

75 

272-630S56 

443-631867 

681-044862 

766658718 

1800-948680 

2269-657419 

4002-556624 

7113"2::-214x  1-27HS  958714 

76 

281-809781 

467-576621 

808-191858 

7'.t,V4^Hol 

1380-005601 

L<.p_".)-.v.-!i:!S 

4323-761154 

77r.4-l-J.-HKl  l:!!NO-3«90S5 

77 

291-204075 

487-279686 

686-659909 

886-260723 

1463-805937 

'2iino-r,oo77'.t 

1670-662047 

8453-3-21  1151  5379  -933994 

78 

801-001997 

607-770874 

666-205163 

879-073761 

1652-684298 

2788-642888 

6046-816011 

9216-1200U 

16918-927893 

79 

811-032057 

529-OS1708 

697-184401 

924-0-27449 

1646-792860 

2979-4!»7^il 

6449-940211 

1*«  11  -320188 

80 

821-868019 

551-244977 

729-557699 

971--22SS-21 

1746-599391 

:!l>9-06-2f,so 

6696-9a643i 

10850-574090 

20474-002146 

81 

832-008909 

574-294776 

768-887790 

1020-790262 

1352-395885 

3413-297067 

068-800268 

11987-125758 

29082-41 

82 

342-964026 

598-266567 

793-740246 

107-2-v2'.l775 

1964-589633  :W:>:!"2-27MV2 

C»IM;OI  4-4  131)12467077 

•2477frO):.'.V.i< 

83 

854-252947 

628-197230 

835-638557 

11-27-471-201 

2088412016  3909"J.v;M-2 

7419-039609 

14184-689114 

•27254-206856 

84 

649125119 

a74-2v.i3i7 

1184-844327 

2209416787  4184-650579 

8013-616770 

15462-202184 

99980-627642 

85 

377-856952 

676-090124 

914-632836 

1245-087069 

2342-931741  4478-576120 

8655-706112 

16854-800326!  82979-090296 
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TABLES  OF  INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 

IV. — TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  AN  ANNUITY  OF  $1  PER  ANNUM,  TO  CONTINUE  FOR  ANY  GIVEN  NUMBER 
OF  YEARS,  FROM  1  TO  85,  RECKONING  COMPOUND  INTEREST,  AT  8,  4,  4|,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  AND  10  PER  CENT. 


Years. 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cenl. 

4  1-2  per  cent. 

5  per  c«nt. 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 

9  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

1 
1 

•970874 
1-913470 

•961538 
1-886095 

•956938 
1-872668 

•952381 
1-859410 

•943896 
1-883893 

•934579 
1-808018 

•925926 
1-783265 

•917431 
1-759111 

•909091 
1-785587 

3 

2-828611 

2-775091 

2-748964 

2-728248 

2-678012 

2-624816 

2-577097 

2-531295 

2-486852 

4 

3-717098 

8-629895 

8-587526 

8-545951 

8-465106 

8-387211 

8-812127 

3-239720 

3-169865 

5 

4-579707 

4-451822 

4-3S9977 

4-829477 

4-212364 

4-100197 

3-992710 

8-889651 

8-790787 

6 

5-417191 

5-242187 

5-157872 

5-075692 

4-917824 

4-766540 

4-622880 

4-485919 

4-855261 

7 

6-280283 

6'  002055 

5-892701 

5-786378 

5-582381 

5-389289 

6-206370 

5-032953 

4-868419 

8 

7-019692 

6-732745 

6-595886 

6-463218 

6-209794 

5-971299 

5-746639 

5-534819 

5*34926 

9 

T'786109 

7-435332 

7-268790 

7-107822 

6-801692 

6-515282 

6-246888 

5-995247 

5-759024 

10 

8-530203 

8-110896 

7-912718 

7-721785 

7-360087 

7-023582 

6-710081 

6-417658 

6144567 

11 

9-252624 

8-760477 

8-528917 

8-806414 

7-886875 

7-498674 

7-138964 

6-805191 

6-495061 

12 

9-954004 

9-385074 

9-118581 

8-863252 

'8-883844 

7-942686 

7-536078 

7-160725 

6-813692 

13 

10-634955 

9-935648 

9-682852 

9-393573 

8-852683 

8-357651 

7-903776 

7-486904 

7-103356 

14 

11-296078 

10  563123 

10-222825 

9-89S641 

9-294984 

8-745468 

8-244237 

7-786150 

7-866687 

15 

11-937935 

11-118387 

10-739546 

10-379658 

9-712249 

9-107914 

8-559479 

8-060688 

7-606080 

16 

12-561102 

11-652296 

11-284015 

10-837770 

10-105895 

9-446649 

8-851869 

8-312558 

7-823709 

17 

18-166118 

12-165669 

11-707191 

11-274066 

10-477260 

9-763223 

9-121638 

8-543631 

8-021553 

18 

13-753513 

12-659297 

12-159992 

11-689587 

10-827603 

10-059087 

9-371887 

8-755625 

8-201412 

19 

14-323799 

13-133939 

12-593294 

12-085321 

11-158116 

10-835595 

9-603599 

8-950115 

8-864920 

20 

14-877475 

13-590826 

13-007936 

12-462210 

11-469921 

10-594014 

9-818147 

9-128546 

8-513564 

21 

15-415024 

14-029160 

13-404724 

12-821153 

11-764077 

10-835527 

10-016808 

9-292244 

8-648694 

22 

15-936917 

14-451115 

13-784425 

13-168003 

12-041582 

11-061241 

10-200744 

9-442425 

8771540 

23 

16-443608 

14-S56S42 

14.147775 

13-488574 

12-303379 

11-272187 

10-371059 

9-580207 

8-883218 

24 

16-935542 

15-246963 

14.495478 

18-798642 

12-550358 

11-469884 

10-528758 

9-706612 

8-984744 

25 

17-413148 

15.622080 

14-828209 

14.093945 

12-783356 

11-653583 

10-674776 

9-822580 

9-077040 

26 

17-876842 

15-982769 

15-146611 

14-375185 

13-003166 

11-825779 

10-809978 

9-928972 

9-160945 

27 

18-327031 

16-829586 

15-451303 

14-643034 

13-210534 

11-986709 

10-935165 

10-026580 

9-237228 

28 

18-764108 

16-663063 

15-742874 

14-898127 

13-406164 

12-137111 

11-051078 

10-116128 

9-306567 

29 

19-188455 

16-983715 

16-021889 

15-141074 

18-590721 

12-277674 

11-158406 

10-198288 

9-369606 

30 

19-600441 

17-292083 

16-288889 

15-372451 

13764881 

12-409041 

11-257783 

10-273654 

9-426914 

81 

20-000428 

17-588494 

16-544891 

15-592811 

13-929086 

12-531814 

11-349799 

10-342802 

9479013 

32 

20-388766 

17-873552 

16-788891 

15-802677 

14-084043 

12-646555 

11-434999 

10-406240 

9-526376 

33 

20-765792 

18-147646 

17-022862 

16-002549 

14-230230 

12-753790 

11-513888 

10-464441 

9-569432 

84 

21-131837 

18-411198 

17-246758 

16-192904 

14-868141 

12-854009 

11-586934 

10-517835 

9-608575 

35 

21-487220 

18-664613 

17-461012 

16-374194 

14-498246 

12-947672 

11-654568 

10-566821 

9-644159 

36 

21-832252 

18-908282 

17-666041 

16-546852 

14-620987 

13-035208 

11-717193 

10-611763 

9-676508 

87 

22-167235 

19-142579 

17-862240 

16-711287 

14-786780 

13-117017 

11-775179 

10-652993 

9-705917 

88 

22-492462 

19-367864 

18-049990 

16-867893 

14-846019 

13-193473 

11-828869 

10-690320 

9-732651 

39 

22-808215 

19-534485 

18-229656 

17-017041 

14-949075 

13-264928 

11-878582 

10-725523 

9-756956 

40 

23-114772 

19-792774 

18-401584 

17-159086 

15-046297 

13-&31709 

11-924613 

10-757860 

9-779051 

41 

23-412400 

19-993052 

18-566109 

17-294363 

15-138016 

13-894120 

11-967235 

10-786569 

9-799187 

42 

23-701359 

20-185627 

18-723550 

17-428208 

15-224543 

13-452449 

12-006699 

10-813366 

9-817397 

43 

23-981902 

20-370795 

18-874210 

17-545912 

15-806173 

13-506962 

12-043240 

10-837951 

9-833998 

44 

24-254274 

20-548841 

19-018883 

17-662773 

15-383182 

13-557908 

12-077(174 

10-860505 

9-849089 

45 

24-518713 

20-720040 

19-156347 

17-774070 

15-455882 

13-605522 

12-108402 

10-SS1197 

9-862808 

46 

24-775449 

20-884654 

19-288371 

17-880067 

15-524370 

13-650020 

12  137409 

10-900181 

9-875280 

47 

25-024708 

21-04-2986 

19-414709 

17-981016 

15-589028 

13-691608 

12-164207 

10-917597 

9-886618 

48 

25-266707 

21-195131 

19-535607 

18-077158 

15-650027 

13-730474 

12-189136 

10-933575 

9-896926 

49 

25-501657 

21-341472 

19-651298 

18-168722 

15-707572 

13-766799 

12-212163 

10-948284 

9-906296 

50 

25-729764 

21-462165 

19-762008 

18-255925 

15-761861 

13-800746 

12-233485 

10-961683 

9-914814 

51 

25-951227 

21-617485 

19-867950 

18-388977 

15-813076 

18-832473 

12-253227 

10-974021 

9-922559 

52 

26-166240 

21-747582 

19-969880 

18-418073 

15-861893 

13-862124 

12-271506 

10-985840 

9-929599 

53 

26-874990 

21-S372675 

20-000345 

18-493403 

15-906974 

13-889836 

12-288482 

10-995725 

9-935999 

54 

20-577600 

21  992957 

20-159181 

18-565146 

15-949976 

13-915735 

12-304103 

11-005252 

9-941817 

55 

26-774428 

22-108612 

20-248021 

18-638472 

15-990543 

13-939939 

12-318614 

11-013993 

9-947107 

56 

'.'tl-'Jii.-.  It]  t 

22-219819 

20-333034 

18-698545 

16-028814 

13-962560 

12-332050 

11-022012 

9-951915 

57 

27-150936 

22-826749 

20-414387 

18-760519 

16064919 

13-983701 

12-344491 

11-029369 

9-956236 

58 

27-881005 

22-429567 

20-492286 

18  819542 

16-098980 

14-003459 

12-356010 

11-036118 

9-960260 

59 

27-505881 

22-528430 

20-566733 

18-875754 

16-131313 

14-021924 

12-366676 

11-042310 

9-963378 

60 

27-675564 

22-628490 

20-638022 

18-929290 

16-161428 

14-039181 

12-376552 

11-047991 

9-967157 

61 

27-840353 

22-714894 

20-706241 

18-980276 

16-190026 

14-055309 

12-385696 

11053203 

9-970143 

62 

28-000343 

22-802783 

20-771523 

19-028834 

16-217006 

14-070383 

12-394163 

11-057984 

9-972857 

63 

28-155673 

22-887291 

20-883993 

19-075080 

16-242458 

14-084470 

12-402003 

11-062371 

9-975325 

64 

28-806478 

22-968549 

20  893773 

19-119124 

16-266470 

14-097635 

12-409262 

11-066895 

9-977568 

65 

28-452891 

28-046682 

20-950979 

19-161070 

16-289123 

14-109940 

12-415983 

11-070087 

9-979607 

66 

28-595040 

23-121810 

21-005722 

19-201019 

16-310493 

14-121439 

12422207 

11-073475 

9-981461 

67 

28-7330-49 

23194048 

21-058107 

19-239066 

16-330654 

14-132186 

12-427969 

11-076582 

9-983147 

68 

28-867038 

23-263507 

21-108286 

19-275301 

16-349673 

14-142230 

12-483305 

11-079483 

9  984679 

69 

28-997124 

23-330296 

21-156207 

19-309810 

16-367617 

14-151617 

12-438245 

11-082049 

9-986071 

70 

29-123421 

23-394515 

21-202112 

19-342677 

16-384544 

14-160389 

12-442820 

11-084449 

9-987338 

71 

29-246040 

23-456264 

21-246040 

19-373978 

16-400513 

14-168588 

12-447055 

11-086650 

9-988489 

72 

29-865087 

28-515639 

21-288077 

19-408788 

16-415578 

14-176251 

12-450977 

11-088670 

9-989535 

Y8 

29-480667 

23-572730 

21-828303 

19-482179 

16-429791 

14-188412 

12-454603 

11-090523 

9-990487 

74 

29-592881 

26-627625 

21-366797 

19-459218 

16-443199 

14-190104 

12-457971 

11-092223 

9-991351 

75 

29  701826 

23-680408 

21-403634 

19-484970 

16-455848 

14-196859 

12-461084 

11-098782 

9-992138 

76 

29-807598 

23-731162 

21-438884 

19-509495 

16-467781 

14-202205 

12-463967 

11-095218 

9-992852 

77 

29-910290 

28-779963 

21-472616 

19-532853 

16-479039 

14-207668 

12-466636 

11-096526 

9-993502 

78 

30-009990 

23-826888 

21-504896 

19-555098 

16489659 

14-212774 

12-469107 

11-097730 

9-994093 

79 

30-106786 

23-872008 

21-535785 

19-576284 

16-499679 

14-217546 

12-4T1396 

11-098835 

9-994630 

80 

30-200763 

23-915892 

21-565845 
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In  Hamburg  the  rate  of  interest  is  quite  unrestrict- 
ed ;  or,  if  there  be  a  written  law  restraining  it,  it  has 
become  obsolete.  The  rate,  therefore,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Occasionally  it  has  been  at  7 
8,  and  even  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  1799,  a  period  of 
great  mercantile  embarrassment  and  insecurity,  it  was 
as  high  as  14  per  cent.  Generally,  however,  the  rate 
of  discount  on  good  bills  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  per 
cent. — Report  on  Usury  Laws,  p.  46. 

In  Russia  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 
But  as  Russia  is  a  country  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  where  there  are  very  great  facilities  for  the 
advantageous  employment  of  capital,  the  market  rate 
of  interest  is  invariably  higher  than  the  statute  rate, 
and  the  law  is  constantly  and  easity  evaded. — Report 
on  Usury  Laws,  p.  46  ;  and  STORCH,  torn,  iii.,  p.  207. 
The  previous  statements  apply  only  to  the  cases  of 
interest  arising  out  of  loans  made  by  one  party  to 
another.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  interest  may 
become  due  without  being  stipulated  for,  by  unneces- 
sary or  unjustifiable  delays  in  the  payment  of  debts, 
or  by  trustees,  agents,  or  other  parties  coming  into 
possession  of  property  belonging  to  others,  etc.,  and  in 
these  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  litigation,  that  the  in- 
terest to  be  charged  should  be  fixed  by  law.  This 
legal  rate  had  better  be  somewhat  below  the  ordinary 
market  rate,  and  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  circumstances  may  require.  But,  except  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  interfering  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest,  than  there  is  for  inter- 
fering to  regulate  premiums  of  insurance. 

Distinction  of  Simple  and  Compound  Interest. — When 
a  loan  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the  interest 
upon  it  should  be  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  half  year,  etc.  A  loan  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be 
at  simple  interest.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  loan 
that  no  part  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  it  should  be 
added  to  the  principal  to  form  a  new  principal  ;  and 
though  payment  of  the  interest  were  not  made  when 
it  becomes  due,  the  lender  would  not  be  entitled  to 
charge  interest  upon  such  unpaid  interest.  Thus,  sup- 
pose $100  were  lent  at  simple  interest  at  5  per  cent., 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  the  lender  would,  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  supposing  him  to  have 
received  no  previous  payments,  be  entitled  to  $15  or 
$20,  and  no  more. 

Compound  Interest. — Sometimes,  however,  money  or 
capital  is  invested  so  that  the  interest  is  not  paid  at 
the  periods  when  it  becomes  due,  but  is  progressively 
added  to  the  principal ;  so  that  at  every  term  a  new 
principal  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  original  princi- 
pal and  the  successive  accumulations  of  interest  upon 
interest.  Money  invested  in  this  way  is  said  to  be 
placed  at  compound  interest.  It  appears  only  reasona- 
ble, when  a  borrower  does  not  pay  the  interest  he  has 
contracted  for  at  the  period  when  it  is  due,  that  he 
should  pay  interest  upon  such  interest.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  bj-  the  law  of  England  ;  nor  is  it 
allowed  to  make  a  loan  at  compound  interest.  But 
this  rule  is  easily  evaded  by  taking  a  new  obligation 
for  the  principal  with  the  interest  included,  when  the 
latter  becomes  due.  Investments  at  compound  inter- 
est are  also  very  frequent.  Thus,  if  an  individual 
buy  into  the  funds,  and  regularly  buy  fresh  stock  with 
the  dividends,  the  capital  will  increase  at  compound 
interest ;  and  so  in  any  similar  case. 

Calculation  nf  Interest. — Interest  is  estimated  at  so 
much  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  by  dividing  the  princi- 
pal into  100  equal  parts,  and  specifying  how  many  of 
these  parts  are  paid  yearly  for  its  use.  Thus  5  per 
cent.,  or  5  parts  out  of  100,  means  that  %5  are  paid  for 
the  use  of  $100  for  a  year,  $10  for  the  use  of  8-<M>. 
§2  50  for  the  use  of  $50  for  the  same  period,  and  so  on. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  contrive  expedi- 
tious processes  for  calculating  interest.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  best :  Suppose  it  were  required  to 
find  the  interest  upon  $172  for  107  days  at  5  per  cent. 


This  forms  what  is  called  in  arithmetical  books  a 
double  rule  of  three  question,  and  would  be  stated  as 
follows : 

L.     Days.  L.        L.    Days. 

100X365  :  5  :  :  172X107=the  interest  required. 
Hence  to  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  any  number 
of  days  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
number  of  days,  and  the  product  by  the  rate,  and  di- 
vide by  36,500  (365X100)  ;  the  quotient  is  the  inter- 
est required.  When  the  rate  is  5  per  cent.,  or  l-20th 
of  the  principal,  all  that  is  required  is  to  divide  the 
product  of  the  sum  multiplied  by  the  days  by  7300 
(365,  the  days  in  a  year,  multiplied  by  20).  Five  per 
cent,  interest  being  found  by  this  extremely  simple 
process,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  calculate  4  per  cent, 
interest  by  deducting  l-5th  ;  3  per  cent,  by  deducting 
2-5ths  ;  2J  per  cent,  by  dividing  by  2  ;  2  per  cent,  by 
taking  the  half  of  4,  and  so  on. 

In  calculating  interest  upon  accounts  current,  it  is 
requisite  to  state  the  number  of  days  between  each  re- 
ceipt or  payment,  and  the  date  (commonly  the  31st  of 
December)  to  which  the  account  current  is  made  up. 
Thus,  $172  paid  on  the  15th  of  September,  bearing  in- 
terest to  the  31st  of  December,  107  days.  The  amount 
of  such  interest  ma}',  then,  be  calculated  as  above  ex- 
plained, or  by  the  aid  of  tables. 

The  30th  of  June  is,  after  the  31st  of  December,  the 
most  usual  date  to  which  accounts  current  are  made 
up,  and  interest  calculated.  It  is  desirable,  in  calcu- 
lating interest  on  accounts  current,  to  be  able  readily 
to  find  the  number  of  days  from  one  day  in  any  month 
to  any  day  in  any  other  month.  This  may  be  done 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  FOB  ASCERTAINING  THE  NUMBER  OK  DATS  FROM  ANT 
ONE  DAT  IN  THE  TEAR  TO  ANT  OTHER  DAT. 
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By  this  table  may  be  readily  ascertained  the  number 
f  days  from  any  given  day  in  the  year  to  anothef. 
ror  instance,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  14th  of 
August  (first  and  last  days  included),  there  are  226 
lays.      To  find  the  number,  look  down  the  column 
January,  to  No.  14,  and  then  look  along  in  a 
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parallel  line  to  the  column  headed  August,  you  find 
226,  the  number  required.  To  find  the  number  of 
days  between  any  other  two  given  days,  when  they 
are  both  after  the  first  of  January,  the  number  oppo- 
site the  first  day  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  from 
that  opposite  to  the  second.  Thus,  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  days  between  the  13th  of  March  and  the  19th  of 
August,  deduct  from  231 — the  number  in  the  table 
opposite  to  19  and  under  August — 72,  the  number  op- 
posite to  13  and  under  March,  and  the  remainder,  159, 
is  the  number  required,  last  day  included.  In  leap 
years,  one  must  be  added  to  the  number  after  the  28th 
of  February. 

When  interest,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  compound, 
the  first  year's  or  term's  interest  must  be  found,  and 
being  added  to  the  original  principal,  makes  the  prin- 
cipal upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  the 
second  year  or  term  ;  and  the  second  j'ear's  or  term's 
interest  being  added  to  this  last  principal,  makes  that 
upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  the  third 
year  or  term ;  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  years. 
But  when  the  number  of  years  is  considerable,  this 
process  becomes  exceedingly  cumbersome  and  tedious, 
and  to  facilitate  it  tables  have  been  constructed,  which 
are  subjoined  to  this  article. 

The  first  of  these  tables  (p.  1074)  represents  the  amount 
of  $  1  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  at  3,  3^-,  4,  4J, 
up  to  10  per  cent,  every  year,  from  1  year  to  85  years,  in 
dollars  and  decimals  of  a  dollar.  Now,  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  know  how  much  $500  will  amount  to  in 
seven  years  at  4  per  cent.  In  the  column  marked  4 
per  cent.,  and  opposite  to  7  years,  we  find  $1*31.5931, 
which  shows  that  $1  will,  if  invested  at  4  per  cent., 
compound  interest,  amount  to  $1*31.5931  in  7  years  ; 
and,  consequently,  $500  will,  in  the  same  time,  and  at 
the  same  rate,  amount  to  $500X1'31.5931,  or  $657*96.6. 
For  the  same  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation,  the 
present  value  of  $1  due  any  number  of  years  hence, 
not  exceeding  85,  at  3,  3£,  4, 4-J-,  up  to  10  per  cent.,  com- 
pound interest,  is  given  in  the  tables,  pp.  1074-1077. 
The  use  of  these  tables  is  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
above.  Let  it,  for  example,  be  required  to  find  the 
present  worth  of  $500  due  7  years  hence,  reckoning 
compound  interest  at  4  per  cent. ;  opposite  to  7  years, 
and  under  4  per  cent.,  75*291781,  the  present  worth  of 
$1  due  at  the  end  of  7  years ;  and  multiplying  this  sum 
by  $500,  the  product  being  $379*95.89,  is  the  answer 
required.  These  tables  are  in  part  from  Tables  of  In- 
terest, Discount,  and  Annuities,  by  JOHN  SMART,  Gent., 
4to.,  London,  1726.  They  are  carried  to  eight  decimal 
places,  and  enjoy  the  highest  character  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  for  accuracy  and  completeness. 
The  original  work  is  now  become  scarce. 

ANNUITIES.  1.  Annuities  certain. — When  a  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  it  is  called  an  annuity.  The  annuities  usually 
met  with  are  either  for  a  given  number  of  years,  which 
are  called  annuities  certain ;  or  they  are  to  be  paid  so 
long  as  one  or  more  individuals  shall  live,  and  are 
thence  called  contingent  annuities. 

By  the  amount  of  an  annuity  at  any  given  time,  is 
meant  the  sum  to  which  it  will  then  amount,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  regularly  improved  at  compound  inter- 
est during  the  intervening  period. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  any  given  pe- 
riod, is  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  the  pay- 
ments of  that  annuity. 

See  JONES  on  Annuities,  London,  2  vols.,  8vo ; 
Ency.  Brit.,  8th  ed. ;  BANKERS'  Mag.,  vols.  v.,  vi., 
vii.,  New  York,  1854-1857 ;  J.  R.  MoCoLLOOH,  Es- 
says on  Exchange,  Interest,  etc.,  New  York,  1857 ;  As- 
surance Magazine,  London,  1854^1857  ;  Report  to  British 
Parliament  on  Usury  Laws ;  STORCH,  Economic  Poli- 
tiqitc,  iii. ;  MADOX,  History  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Consid- 
erations on  the  State  of  the  English  Currency  •  HUME'S 
Essay  on  Interest ;  Essay  on  the  Governing  Causes  of 
the  Mate  of  Interest. 


The  uses  of  these  tables  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
easily  applied.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  required 
to  tell  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  $50  a  year  for  17 
years,  at  4  per  cent.,  compound  interest. 

Opposite  to  17  (Table,  p.  1074)  in  the  column  of  years, 
and  under  4  per  cent.,  is  23*69751,239,  being  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for  the  given  time  at  the 
given  rate  per  cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  50  gives 
$1184*87.56195,  the  amount  required. 

Suppose,  now,  that  it  is  required  what  sum  one 
must  pay  down  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $50,  to  con- 
tinue for  17  years,  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

Opposite  to  17  years  (Table,  p.  1076)  and  under  4  per 
cent.,  is  12*16566,886,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  $1  for  the  given  time  and  at  the  given  rate  per 
cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  50,  gives  $608*28.3443, 
the  present  value  required. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  which  must 
elapse,  in  order  that  a  given  sum,  improved  at  a  speci- 
fied rate  of  compound  interest,  may  increase  to  some 
other  given  sum,  divide  the  latter  sum  by  the  former, 
and  look  for  the  quotient,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it, 
in  table  No.  I.,  under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  and  the 
years  opposite  to  it  are  the  answer :  thus, 

In  what  time  will  $523  amount  to  $1087*27.94,  at  5 
per  cent.,  compound  interest? 

Divide  1087*27.94,  etc.,  by  523,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  2*0789,  etc.,  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  table  L, 
is  opposite  to  15  years,  the  time  required. 

If  it  had  been  required  to  find  the  time  in  which  a 
given  annuity,  improved  at  a  certain  rate  of  compound 
interest,  would  have  increased  to  some  given  sum,  the 
question  would  have  been  answered  by  dividing,  as 
above,  the  given  sum  by  the  annuity,  and  looking  for 
the  quotient  (not  in  table  No.  I.,  but)  in  table  No.  III., 
under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  it  would  be  found  on  a 
line  with  the  time  required ;  thus, 

A  owes  $1000,  and  resolves  to  appropriate  $10  a 
year  of  his  income  to  its  discharge  ;  in  what  time  will 
the  debt  be  extinguished,  reckoning  compound  interest 
at  4  per  cent.  ? 

1000  divided  by  10  gives  100,  the  number  in  table 
No.  III.  under  4  per  cent,  and  nearest  to  this  quotient 
is  99*8265,  etc.,  opposite  to  41  years,  the  required  time. 
Had  the  rate  of  interest  been  5  per  cent.,  the  debt 
would  have  been  discharged  in  somewhat  less  than  37 
j-ears.  This  example  is  given  by  Dr.  Price  (Annu- 
ities, 6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289) ;  and  on  this  principle  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  sinking  fund  was  constructed.  Of 
the  abstract  truth  of  the  principle  there  can  not,  in- 
deed, be  a  doubt.  But  every  thing  depends  on  the 
increasing  sums  annually  produced  being  immediate!}' 
invested  on  the  same  terms ;  and  this,  when  the  sum 
is  large,  and  the  period  long,  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. 

Let  it  next  be  required  to  find  an  annuity  which, 
being  increased  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
during  a  given  time,  will  amount  to  a  specified  sum  : 
in  this  case  we  divide  the  specified  sum  by  the  amount 
of  $1  for  the  time  and  rate  given,  as  found  in  the 
Table  III.,  and  the  quotient  is  the  answer. — Thus, 
What  annuity  will  amount  to  $1,087,  27.94  in  15  years 
at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest?  Opposite  to  15 
years  in  Table  III.,  and  under  5  per  cent.,  is  21*5785, 
etc.,  the  amount  of  $1  for  the  given  time  and  rate ; 
and  dividing  1087*2794,  etc.,  by  this  sum,  the  quotient 
50*387,  etc.,  is  the  annuity  required.  Deferred  annui- 
ties are  those  which  do  not  commence  till  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  ;  and  reversionary  annuities,  such 
as  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  uncertain 
event,  as  the  death  of  an  individual,  etc.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  found  by  deducting, 
from  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  whole  period,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  to  the  term  at  which  the  rever- 
sionary annuity  is  to  commence. — Thus.  What  is  the 
present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $50  to  continue  for  25 
years,  commencing  at  7  years  from  the  present  time, 
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interest  at  4  per  cent.  ?  According  to  Table  No.  IV., 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for  25  years  at  4  per 
cent,  is  15-62207,995,  and  that  of  $1  for  7  years  is 
6-00205,467,  which  being  deducted  from  the  other 
leaves  9-62002,528,  which  multiplied  by  50  gives  $481, 
the  answer  required.  Supposing  the  annuity,  instead 
of  being  for  25  years,  had  been  a  perpetuity,  it  would 
have  been  worth  $1,250,  from  which  deducting  $300 
10c.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  7  years  at  4  per  cent., 
there  remains  $949-90,  the  value  of  the  reversion.  For 
a  selection  of  problems  that  may  be  solved  by  Table 
of  annuities  certain,  see  SMART'S  Tables,  pp.  20-109. 
2.  Life  Annuities. — After  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  article  on  INSURANCE  (GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF), 
respecting  tables  of  mortality,  it  will  be  easy  to  see 
bow  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  is  calculated.  Sup- 
posing— to  revert  to  the  example  given  before  INSUR- 
ANCE, that  it  were  required  to  find  the  present  value 
of  $1,  the  receipt  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  contin- 
gency of  a  person,  now  56  years  of  age,  being  alive  10 
years  hence,  taking  the  Carlisle  table  of  mortality, 
and  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Now,  according  to  that 
table,  of  10,000  persons  born  together,  4000  attain  to 
56,  and  2894  to  66  years  of  age.  The  probability  that 
a  person,  now  56  years,  will  be  alive  10  years  hence, 
is,  consequently,  2894  —  4000  ;  and  the  present  value 
of  $1,  to  be  received  certain  10  years  hence  being 
$0-675564,  it  follows,  that  if  its  receipt  be  made  to 
depend  on  a  life  56  years  of  age,  attaining  to  66  years, 
its  value  will  be  reduced  by  that  contingencv  to 
2884X$0'675564-4000=$0-48877.  If,  then,  we* had 
to  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1,  secured 
on  the  life  of  a  person  now  56,  we  should  calculate  in 
this  way  the  present  value  of  each  of  the  48  payments, 
which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  he  might  re- 
ceive, and  their  sum  would,  of  course,  be  the  present 
value  of  the  annuity. 

This  statement  is  enough  to  show  the  principle  on 
which  all  calculations  of  annuities  depend ;  and  this 
also  was,  in  fact,  the  method  according  to  which  they 
were  calculated,  till  Mr.  Simpson  and  M.  Euler  in- 
vented a  shorter  and  easier  process,  deriving  from  the 
value  of  an  annuity  at  any  age,  that  of  an  annuity  at 
the  next  j'ounger  age.  There  is  a  considerable  discrep- 
ancy in  the  sums  at  which  different  authors,  and  dif- 
ferent insurance  offices,  estimate  the  present  value  of 
life  annuities  payable  to  persons  of  the  same  age.  This 
does  not  arise  from  anj'  difference  in  the  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  annuities,  but  from  differences  in  the 
tables  of  mortality  emplo}red.  These  can  only  be  ac- 
curate when  they  are  deduced  from  multiplied  and 
careful  observations  made,  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  on  a  large  body  of  persons  ;  or  when  the  aver- 
age numbers  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  the  deaths 
at  every  age,  for  a  lengthened  period,  have  been  deter- 
mined with  the  necessary  care.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  governments  who  alone  have  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  mortality  by  observations  made  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  have  been  singularly  inatten- 
tive to  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And  until  a  very 
few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Finlayson  was  employed  to 
calculate  tables  of  the  value  of  annuities  from  the  ages 
of  the  nominees  in  public  tontines,  and  of  individuals 
on  whose  lives  government  had  granted  annuities,  all 
that  had  been  done  in  this  country  to  lay  a  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  to  construct  the  vast  fabric  of  life  in- 
surance, had  been  the  work  of  a  few  private  persons, 
who  had,  of  course,  bnt  a  limited  number  of  observa- 
tions to  work  upon. 

The  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Halley,  was  the 
first  who  calculated  a  table  of  mortality,  which  he  de- 
duced from  observations  made  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia. 
In  1724  M.  de  Moivre  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
tract  on  A  nnuities  on  Live*.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  their  values,  M.  de  Moivre  assumed  the 
annual  decrements  of  life  to  be  equal ;  that  is,  he  sup- 
posed that  out  of  86  (the  utmost  limit  of  life  on  his  hy- 


pothesis) persons  born  together  one  would  die  every 
year  till  the  whole  were  extinct.  This  assumption 
agreed  pretty  well  with  the  true  values  between  30 
and  70  years  of  age,  as  given  in  Dr.  Halley's  table  ; 
but  was  very  remote  from  the  truth  in  the  earlier  and 
later  periods.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  his  work  on 
Annuities  and  Reversions,  originally  published  in  1742, 
gave  a  table  of  mortality  deduced  from  the  London 
bills,  and  tables  founded  upon  it  of  the  values  of  annu- 
ities. But  at  the  period  when  this  table  was  calcu- 
lated, the  mortality  in  London  was  so  much  higher 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  the  values  of  the 
annuities  given  in  it  were  far  too  small  for  general  use. 
In  1746  M.  Deparcieux  published,  in  his  Essai  sur  les 
Probabilites  de  la  Duree  de  la  Vie  Humaine — a  work  dis- 
tinguished by  its  perspicuity  and  neatness — tables  of 
mortality  deduced  from  observations  made  on  the  mor- 
tuary registers  of  several  religious  houses,  and  on  lists 
of  the  nominees  in  several  tontines.  In  this  work, 
separate  tables  were  first  constructed  for  males  and  fe- 
males, and  the  greater  longevity  of  the  latter  rendered 
apparent.  M.  Deparcieux's  tables  were  a  very  great 
acquisition  to  the  science,  and  are  decidedly  superior 
to  some  that  are  still  extensively  used.  Dr.  Price's 
famous  work  on  Annuities,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1770,  contributed  powerfully  to  direct 
the  public  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  sort,  and  was, 
in  this  respect,  of  very  great  utility.  Of  the  more  re- 
cent works,  the  best  are  those  of  Mr.  Bail}7  and  Mr. 
Milne,  which,  indeed,  are  both  excellent.  The  latter, 
besides  all  that  was  previously  known  as  to  the  his- 
tory, theory,  or  practice  of  the  science,  contains  much 
new  and  valuable  matter ;  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject. 

The  table  on  which  Dr.  Price  laid  the  greatest  stress 
was  calculated  from  the  burial  registers  kept  in  the 
parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Northampton,  containing  little 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  town.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  as  well  from  original  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  table,  as  from  the  improve- 
ment that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  healthiness  of 
the  public,  that  the  mortality  represented  in  the  North- 
ampton table  is,  and  has  long  been,  decidedly  above 
the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, indeed,  the  late  learned  actuary  of  the  Equitable 
Society,  contended  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
society's  experience  shows  that  the  Northampton  ta- 
ble is  still  remarkably  accurate.  But  the  facts  Mr. 
Morgan  disclosed  in  his  "  Views  of  the  Eise  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Equitable  Society,"  p.  42,  published  in 
1828,  are  quite  at  variance  with  this  opinion;  for  he 
:here  states,  that  the  deaths  of  persons  insured  in  the 
Eqitable  Society,  from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  during  the 
12  years  previously  to  1828,  were  339 ;  whereas,  uc- 
lording  to  the  Northampton  table,  they  should  have 
jeen  545 !  And  Mr.  Milne  has  endeavored  to  show 
^Art.  Annuities,  new  ed.  of  Ency.  Brit.)  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  really  much  greater. 

The  only  other  table  used  to  any  extent  in  England 
'or  the  calculation  of  life  annuities,  is  that  framed  by 
Mr.  Milne,  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle.  It  gives  a  decidedly 
.ower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  Northampton  Table ; 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mor- 
tality which  it  represents  is  not  very  different  from 
the  actual  rate  throughout  most  parts  of  England ; 
hough  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  a  table  founded  on 
so  narrow  a  basis  should  give  a  perfectly  fair  view  of 
,he  average  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

In  life  insurance,  the  lirst  annual  premium  is  al- 
ways paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  assurance,  and 
he  others  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  so  long  as 
the  party  assured  survives.  Hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  annual  premiums 
sayable  for  it  exceed  the  value  of  an  equal  annuity  on 
.ife  by  one  year's  purchase.  And,  therefore,  when 
;he  value  of  an  assurance  in  present  money  is  given, 
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to  find  the  equivalent  annual  premium  daring  the  life, 
the  whole  present  value  must  be  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  years'  purchase  an  annuity  on  the  life  is  -worth, 
increased  by  1.  Thus,  for  an  assurance  of  f  100  on  a 
life  of  40  years  of  age,  an  office,  calculating  by  the 
Carlisle  table  of  mortality,  and  at  4  per  cent,  interest, 
requires  $53'446  in  present  money.  Now,  according 
to  that  table  and  rate  of  interest,  an  annuity  on  a 
life  just  40  years  of  age  is  worth  15-074  years'  pur- 
chase, so  that  the  equivalent  annual  premium  is 
f.'!^  =$3-325.  The  annual  premium  may,  however, 
be  derived  directly  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  life,  without  first  calculating  the  total  present 
value  of  the  assurance.  See  Mr.  Milnes  Treat,  on  An- 
nuities, or  art.  Annuities,  in  new  edition  of  Ency.  Brit. 

"In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundation  upon  which  tables 
of  life  annuities  and  insurance  have  been  founded  in 
this  and  other  countries,  we  have  given,  in  a  portion 
of  the  preceding  tables,  the  rate  of  mortality  that  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  among  1000  children  born 
together,  or  the  numbers  alive  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
till  the  whole  become  extinct,  in  England,  France, 
Sweden,  etc.,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  authori- 
ities.  The  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  represented 
in  this  table,  is  less  than  that  observed  anywhere  else  : 
the  rates  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  those  deduced 
from  the  obervations  already  referred  to,  of  M.  De- 
parcieux,  and  those  of  M.  Kersseboom,  on  the  nomi- 
nees of  life  annuities  in  Holland.  In  order  to  calcu- 
late from  this  table  the  chances  which  a  person  of  any 
given  age  has  of  attaining  to  any  higher  age,  we  have 
only  to  divide  the  number  of  persons  alive  at  such 
higher  age,  given  in  the  column  of  the  table  selected 
to  decide  the  question,  by  the  number  of  persons  alive 
at  the  given  age,  and  the  fraction  resulting  is  the 
chance.  We  have  added,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
table,  Mr.  Finlayson's  table  (No.  VI.)  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  1000  children  born  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  decrement  of  life  observed  to  take  place 
among  the  nominees  in  government  tontines  and  life 
annuities  in  this  country,  distinguishing  males  from 
females.  The  rate  of  mortality  which  this  table  ex- 
hibits is  decidedly  less  than  that  given  in  the  Carlisle 
table  ;  but  the  lives  in  the  latter  are  the  average  of  the 
population,  while  those  in  the  former  are  all  picked. 
The  nominees  in  tontines  are  uniformly  chosen  among 
the  healthiest  individuals ;  and  none  but  those  who 
consider  their  lives  as  good  ever  buy  an  annuity.  Still, 
however,  the  table  is  very  curious  ;  and  it  sets  the  su- 
periority of  female  life  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the  expectation  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  mortality  observed  at  Northampton  and 
Carlisle  ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Price,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Milne.  The  next  table,  No.  IX.,  extracted  from  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friendly  Societies,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
results  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  tables  of  mortal- 
ity, in  relation  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  expectation 
of  life,  the  value  of  an  annuity,  etc.  The  coincidence 
between  the  results  deduced  from  M.  Deparcieux's  ta- 
ble and  that  for  Carlisle,  is  very  striking.  And  to 
render  the  information  on  these  subjects  laid  before 
the  reader  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will 
admit,  we  have  given  tables  (Nos.  X.-XV.)  of  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  on  a  singe  life,  at  every  age, 
and  at  3, 4, 5,  6,  7  and  8  per  cent.,  according  tot  he  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  tables  ;  we  have  also  given  tables 
of  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  on  2  equal  lives,  and 
two  lives  differing  by  five  years,  at  3,  4,  5,  and  6  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  same  tables.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom, therefore,  that  our  readers  will  require  to  re- 
sort to  any  other  work  for  the  means  of  solving 
the  questions  that  usually  occur  in  practice  with  re- 
gard to  annuities ;  and  there  are  not  many  works 
in  which  they  will  find  so  good  a  collection  of  the 
tables.  We  subjoin  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode 
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of  using  the  tablrs  of  life  annuities.  Suppose  it  were 
required,  what  ought  a  person  aged  45,  to  give  to  se- 
cure an  annuity  of  $50  a  year  for  life,  interest  at,  4  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  In  Table  No. 
XI.,  under  4  per  cent.,  and  opposite  45,  is  14-104,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $1,  which  being  multiplied  by  50 
gives  $705-20,  or  the  value  required.  According  to  the 
Northampton  table,  the  annuity  would  only  have  been 
worth  $614  15.  The  value  of  an  annuity  on  two  lives 
of  the  same  age,  or  on  two  lives  different  by  five  years, 
may  be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Some  ques- 
tions in  reversionary  life  annuities  admit  of  an  equally 
easy  solution.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the 
present  value  of  A's  interest  in  an  estate  worth  $100  a 
year,  falling  to  him  at  the  death  of  B,  aged  40,  inter- 
est 4  per  cent.,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  The 
value  of  the  perpetuity  of  $100  a  year,  interest  4  per 
cent.,  is  $2500 ;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  $100 
on  a  person  aged  40,  interest  4  per  cent.,  is  $1507  40, 
which,  deducted  from  $2500,  leaves  $992  CO,  the  pres- 
ent value  required.  A  person  aged  30  wishes  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  of  $50  for  his  wife,  aged  25,  provided 
she  survives  him  ;  what  ought  he  to  pay  for  it,  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  The 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  on  a  life  aged  30  is  $16- 852  ; 
from  which  subtracting  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1 
on  two  joint  lives  of  25  and  30,  14-339,  the  difference, 
2-513  X  50  =125-650,  the  sum  required.  For  the  solu- 
tion of  the  more  complex  cases  of  survivorship,  which 
do  not  often  occur  in  practice,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  directions  in  Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  Annuities,  and 
other  works  of  that  description.  To  attempt  explain- 
ing them  here  would  lead  us  into  details  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  this  work."  See  Com.  Diet., 
art.  INTEREST,  by  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH  ;  Bankers'  Mag., 
N.  Y.,  1853-6 ;  the  Interest  Tables  now  in  use  in  New 
York  city,  are  by  Delisser,  Six  and  Seven  per  Cent. 
4to  $4  ;  PRICE,  8vo ;  GATES,  8vo. 

Invoice,  an  account  of  goods  or  merchandise  sent 
by  merchants  to  their  correspondents  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  which  the  peculiar  marks  of  each  package, 
with  other  particulars,  are  set  forth. 

The  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  require  two 
consular  certificates  only  to  invoices  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported  into  this  country  (the  owners  of 
which  reside  abroad) — one  authenticating  the  invoice, 
the  other  as  to  the  value  in  Spanish  or  American  dol- 
lars of  the  currency  in  which  the  invoice  is  made  out. 
Where  consular  certificates  to  invoices  of  goods  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  are  required,  they  are  to 
be  granted  only  by  the  consular  officer  within  whose 
consular  jurisdiction  such  goods  have  been  manufac- 
tured or  prepared  for  exportation.  A  practice,  it  is 
understood,  has  extensively  prevailed  of  transmitting 
invoices  to  a  consular  officer  at  the  port  of  shipment 
for  the  usual  consular  certificates,  whose  certificate 
must  often  necessarily  be  given  without  due  knowl- 
edge of  their  accuracy  or  details.  Thus,  invoices  of 
goods  manufactured  or  prepared  for  shipment  in  Switz- 
erland have  sometimes  heretofore  been  sworn  to  at 
Havre ;  invoices  from  Lyons  have  been  verified  at 
Marseilles ;  and  those  from  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
the  Rhine,  at  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  It 
is  manifest  that  great  abuses  must  spring  from  such  a 
practice,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  being  to 
require  those  who  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  invoices,  and  the  prices  of  goods  compris- 
ing the  same,  personally  to  depose  to  their  valuation. 
All  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  are  strictly 
enjoined  to  conform  to  this  rule,  and  report  to  the 
Treasury  Department  any  violation  of  it  which  may 
come  within  their  knowledge.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1st  March,  1823,  the  invoices 
of  all  imported  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  be- 
longing to  persons  not  residing  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  sworn  to  and  verified  by  consular  certificates  ; 
the  oath  must  be  taken  by  the  owner  or  manufacturer 
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of  the  goods,  or  a  member  of  the  firm  owning  or  manu- 
facturing them,  and  not  by  a  clerk  or  other  subordinate. 

In  all  cases  where  the  oaths  to  invoices  are  not 
taken  before  the  United  States'  consul,  but  before  some 
public  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in 
the  country  where  the  goods  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased, the  official  certificate  of  such  officer  must  be 
authenticated  by  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  be  no  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise  shall 
have  been  imported,  the  authentication  must  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  consul  of  a  nation  at  the  time  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any  such  residing 
there.  If  there  be  no  such  consul,  the  authentica- 
tion must  be  made  by  two  respectable  merchants,  if 
any  such  there  be,  residing  at  the  port  from  which  the 
merchandise  shall  have  been  imported. 

It  is  proper  that  the  oath  taken  by  foreigners  should 
be  administered  to  them,  not  only  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  they  may  fully  understand  the  nature 
and  import  of  it,  but  iilso  in  the  form  practiced  in  their 
own  country,  which  would  probably  be  considered  by 
them  as  more  solemn  and  of  a  more  binding  nature 
than  if  administered  in  a  form  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed.  The  attention  of  consular  officers 
is  also  directed  to  the  8th  and  llth  sections  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  1st  March,  1823,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  consular  certificate  is  required  in  all 
cases  of  invoices  of  goods  exported  by  the  manufac- 
turers thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  account, 
notwithstanding  another  owner  in  part  may  reside  in 
the  United  States.  This  provision  of  the  law  of 
1823,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked in  many  instances.  If  a  consular  officer  ascer- 
tains and  has  reliable  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  an 
oath,  administered  either  by  himself  or  by  a  local 
magistrate  whose  certificate  he  has  authenticated,  he 
should  notify  the  Treasury  Department,  which  will 
transmit  to  him  the  original  invoice  and  oath,  to  be 
used,  if  deemed  expedient,  in  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  \>y  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1801,  invoices  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  subjected  to  a  duty  ad  valorem  are  required  to  be 
"  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  place  or  country 
from  whence  the  importation  shall  be  made ;  and  shall 
contain  a  true  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  such 
goods  in  such  foreign  currency  or  currencies,  without 
any  respect  to  the  value  of  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  or  foreign  coins  which  now  are,  or  shall  be,  by 
law,  made  current  within  the  United  States  in  such 
foreign  place  or  country."  Hence,  invoices  of  free 
goods  are  not  required  to  be  made  out  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  from  whence  the  goods  may  be  im- 
ported ;  but  whenever  invoices  of  such  goods  may  be 
made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  said  cur- 
rency is  depreciated,  and  its  value  not  fixed  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  a  consular  certificate  of  the 
value  of  such  currency  must,  as  before  intimated,  ac- 
company the  same. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  instructions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  prohibit  invoices  of  free 
goods  from  being  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  of  any  other  country  where  its 
value  is  fixed  by  our  laws.  Invoices  of  ad  valorem 
or  free  goods,  when  made  out  in  a  foreign  depreciated 
currency,  or  a  currency  the  value  of  which  is  not  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  importer 
or  owner  resides  in  this  country  or  abroad,  must  in 
each  case  be  accompanied  by  a  consular  certificate, 
showing  the  value  of  such  currency  in  Spanisli  or 
United  States  silver  dollars.  Applications  are  fre- 
quently made  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  merchandise  where  the  invoices  are  not 
accompanied  by  the  needful  consular  certificates  in  the 
cases  where  such  certificates  are  by  law  required. 
That  Department  has  heretofore  acted  with  great  len- 
iency and  indulgence  in  such  cases,  but  experience  has 


shown  the  necessity  for  a  more  rigid  course  in  future ; 
and,  in  all  cases  where  such  consular  certificates 
should  accompany  the  invoices,  any  penalty  which  may 
be  incurred  for  want  of  them  will  be  regularly  enforced. 

Consuls  abroad,  by  due  attention  and  vigilance,  can 
do  much  toward  checking  and  preventing  the  numerous 
frauds  which  are  undoubtedly  practiced  upon  the  rev- 
enue, if  they  will  report  to  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States  all  those  invoices  where,  in 
their  opinions,  undervaluations  have  been  made,  and  by 
otherwise  keeping  the  collectors  or  this  Department 
generally  and  fully  advised  on  this  subject ;  and  they 
are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so,  and  to  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  important  services  which  they  can  render 
in  connection  with  the  faithful  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue. An  erroneous  impression  exists  with  many  for- 
eign shippers  of  goods  to  the  United  States,  that  the 
consuls  before  whom  the  oath  to  invoices  is  either 
taken  or  verified  have  no  power  to  examine  the  details 
of  such  invoices,  but  simply  to  verify  the  fact  of  such 
oath  being  taken  before  them,  or  by  an  officer  in  au- 
thority known  to  them  as  such.  This  is  not  the  fact ; 
and  consular  officers  are  expected  before  verifying  in- 
voices to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  correctness. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  particular  system 
of  revenue  duties,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  accuracy  of  certain  invoices  should 
be  ascertained  and  verified ;  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
consuls  to  accomplish  that  object,  by  an  examination 
of  such  invoices,  can  not  be  justly  denied  to  them. 
Consular  officers  are  not  supposed  to  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  market  prices  or  value  of  all  mer- 
chandise within  their  district,  or  of  the  precise  weights, 
tares,  measures,  bounties,  etc.,  included  therein  ;  but 
inquiry  and  experience  will  soon  enable  them  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
States,  by  ascertaining  errors  or  frauds,  and  promptly 
informing  the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as  the 
collector  of  the  port  to  which  the  goods  may  be  des- 
tined, of  every  instance  where  an  exporter  persists  in 
refusing  to  correct  his  invoice,  when  apprised  of  its 
defects,  and  that  it  will  be  subject  to  revision  at  the 
custom  houses  of  the  United  States. 

CERTIFICATE   TO   INVOICE. 

Foreign  Owner's  oath,  where  goods,  wires,  or  merchandise, 
have  been  actually  purchased. 

I,  • ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear,  that  the 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  described  in  the  invoice  now 
produced,  and  hereunto  annexed,  were  actually  purchased  for 
my  account,  or  for  account  of  myself  and  partners  in  the  said 
purchase:  and  that  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  the  actual  cost  thereof,  and  of  all  charges  thereon ; 
and  that  no  discounts,  bounties,  or  drawbacks,  are  contained 
in  the  said  invoice  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed  on 
the  same. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at ,  the dfty 

of •,  A.D.,  18 — ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 


States  the 
fied  that  • 


• :  and  I  do  further  certify,  that  I  am  satis- 
-,  who  subscribes  the  foregoing  oath,  is 


the  person  he  represents  himself  to  be ;  that  he  is  a  credible 
person;  and  that  the  statements  made  by  him  under  said 
oath  (or  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  true. 

[L.  s.]  U.  S.  Consul. 

CERTIFICATE  TO   INVOICE. 
Foreign  manufacturer  or  owner's  oath,  in  cases  where  goods, 

wares,  or  merchandise,  have  not  been  actually  purchased. 

I, ,  of ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear, 

that  the  invoice  now  produced,  and  hereunto  annexed,  con- 
tains a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise therein  described  at  their  market  value  at ,  at 

the  time  the  same  were  (procured  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  of  all  charges  thereon ;  and  that  the  said 
invoice  contains  no  discounts,  bounties,  or  drawbacks,  but 
such  as  have  been  actually  allowed. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me.  at 
of ,  A.D.  18 — ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 


_,  the day 


States  of  America  the  • 
am  satisfied  that  • 


- :  and  I  further  certify,  that  I 
-,  who  subscribes  the  foregoing 
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oath,  Is  the  person  he  represents  himself  to  he ;  that  ho  is  a 
credible  person :  and  that  the  statements  made  by  him  under 
said  oath  (or  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  he)  are  true. 

[L.  B.]  U.  S.  Consul. 

Consular  Certificate  of  the  value  of  currency. 

I, ,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

do  hereby  certify,  that  the  true  value  of  the  currency  of 

the of ,  in  which  currency  the  annexed  invoice 

of  merchandise  is  made  out,  is cents,  estimated  in 

American  or  Spanish  silver  dollars. 


Ionian  Islands,  the  name  given  to  the  islands  of 
Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante, 
Cerigo,  and  their  dependent  islets.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Cerigo,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Morea,  the  rest  lie  pretty  contiguous, 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Greece ;  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Corfu  being  in  lat.  39°  48'  15" 
N.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  Zante  (Cape  Kieri, 
on  which  there  is  a  light-house)  being  in  lat.  37°  38' 
35"  N.  Kapsali,  the  port  of  Cerigo,  is  in  lat.  36°  7' 
30"  K,  long.  23°  E.  The  area  and  population  of 
the  different  islands  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 


Islands. 

Ami  in  sq.  miles 
15  to  u  degree. 

Population 
in  185-2. 

Corfu  

10-T6 

79,581 

Cephalonia  

16-20 

70,870 

Zante  

5-60 

41,992 

Santa  Maura  

4-25 

18,966 

Ithica  and  Calamos  

8-32 

11,264 

Cerigo  and  Cerigotto  

4-50 

12,836 

Paxo  and  Antipaxo  

1-90 

5,111 

Total..  .  . 

47-12* 

240.620 

*  This  is  equul  to  1001-3  English  square  miles  of  60-15  to 
the  degree. 

Soil  and  Climate. — These  are  very  various.  Zante 
is  the  most  fruitful.  It  consists  principally  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  occupied  by  plantations  of  currants,  and 
having  an  air  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  richness.  Its 
climate  is  comparatively  equal  and  fine,  but  it  is  very 
subject  to  earthquakes.  Corfu  and  Cephalonia  are 
more  rugged  and  less  fruitful  than  Zante ;  and  the 
former,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Epirus,  and  the  latter  from  the  Black  Mountain  (the 
Mount  /Enos  of  antiquity)  in  its  interior,  are  exposed 
in  winter  to  great  and  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  frost  sometimes  damaging  to  a  great  extent 
the  oranges  and  vines  of  these  islands  and  those  of 
Santa  Maura.  The  latter  is,  in  the  hot  season,  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy — a  consequence  of  the  vapors 
arising  from  the  marshes  and  the  shallow  seas  to  the 
north-east.  Cerigo  is  rocky  and  sterile ;  it  is  subject 
to  continued  gales,  and  the  current  seldom  permit  its 
waters  to  remain  unruffled. 

These  islands  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
Corfu,  the  ancient  Corcyra,  was  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  naval  power,  and  for  the  contest  between  it  and 
its  mother  state  Corinth,  which  eventually  terminated 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ithaca,  the  kingdom  of 
Ulysses ;  Cephalonia,  sometimes  called  Dulichium, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  its  cities  ;  Zante,  or  Zacyn- 
thus ;  Santa  Maura,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  celebrated  for  its  prom- 
ontory, surmounted  by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whence 
Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the  ocean ;  and  Ce- 
rigo, or  Cythera,  the  birth-place  of  Helen,  and  sacred 
to  Venus ; — have  all  acquired  an  immortality  of  re- 
nown. 

For  upward  of  400  years  these  islands  remained 
subject  to  Venice,  constituting  the  Venetian  Levant. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  5th  November,  1815,  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Ionian  Islands  should  regulate  their  own  internal 
organization,  with  the  approbation  of  the  protecting 
power,  which  should  be  represented  by  a  lord  high  com- 
missioner ;  that  the  merchant  flag  of  the  new  States 
should  be  acknowledged  as  that  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State ;  and  that  Austria  should  enjoy  equal 


commercial  privileges  with  Great  Britain  in  its  com- 
merce with  the  republic.  This  treaty  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers,  then 
negotiating  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Grand  Sultan  and 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  ports  of  the  islands 
are  Corfu,  Cephaloni,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  These  are  free  ports,  at  which  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  may  be  stored  in  designated 
warehouses,  free  of  any  duties  or  charges,  except  rent, 
portage,  and  other  minor  expenses,  which  are  regulat- 
ed by  special  tariffs.  There  is  no  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ionian  republic,  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  sub- 
ject to  the  various  restrictions  which  apply  to  non- 
equalized  vessels.  The  restrictions  are  higher  tonnage 
duties,  light  duties,  port  charges,  etc. 

The  following  items  will  illustrate  these  discrimina- 
tions :  Charges  for  clearance,  including  bill  of  health, 
muster-roll,  anchorage,  and  light  duties,  on  an  Ionian 
or  equalized  vessel  of  from  250  to  300  tons,  $8  10 ; 
charges,  etc.,  including  as  above,  for  a  non-equalized 
vessel  of  from  250  to  300  tons,  $10  84. 

Other  restrictions  and  discriminations  exist  in  favor 
of  equalized  flags,  especially  in  the  transhipment  of 
merchandise  from  one  port  to  another,  which  confer 
such  advantages  on  vessels  coming  under  this  cate- 
gory, as  to  preclude  all  competition  on  the  part  of  those 
belonging  to  the  other  class.  Merchandise  tranship- 
ped, as  above,  in  the  former,  is  exempt  from  every  ex- 
tra charge  ;  in  the  latter,  three  fourths  of  the  original 
duty  is  exacted  on  all  merchandise  paying  specific 
duties,  and  five  per  cent,  on  such  as  pay  ad  valorem 
duties.  These  discriminating  duties  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  about  14  per  cent,  against  non-privileged 
vessels.  There  entered,  in  the  year  1851,  into  all  the 
Ionian  ports,  1435  vessels,  measuring  169,144  tons ; 
and  there  cleared  1401  vessels,  measuring  164,780  tons  ; 
making,  in  all,  2836  vessels,  measuring  333,924  tons. 

The  flags  of  these  vessels  represented  14  different 
nations,  among  which  the  United  States  is  not  includ- 
ed. Indeed,  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  United  States' 
vessel  is  found  in  any  of  the  Ionian  ports,  nor  can  we 
look  for  any  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries  so 
long  as  the  present  restrictions  exist.  Their  removal 
can  be  effected  by  treaty  or  convention  only ;  and  nego- 
tiations to  this  end,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Ion- 
ian republic,  must  originate  at  London,  as  all  diplo- 
matic questions  and  conventions  between  these  islands 
and  foreign  States  must  be  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  protecting  power. 

Manufactures,  etc. — These  islands  possess  few  manu- 
factures properly  so  termed.  The  wives  of  the  villani, 
or  peasants,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woolen 
cloth,  sufficient  in  great  part  for  the  use  of  their  fam- 
ilies. A  little  soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and  Zante.  The 
latter  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk 
gros-de-Naples  and  handkerchiefs ;  the  art  of  dyeing 
is,  however,  too  little  studied,  and  the  establishments 
are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  peasantry,  in  general,  are 
lazy,  vain,  delighting  in  display,  and  very  supersti- 
tious. Those  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  are  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  Corfiotes  ;  in  the  first,  particularly, 
their  superior  condition  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  nobles  residing  more  on  their  es- 
tates in  the  country,  and  contributing,  by  their  exam- 
ple, to  stimulate  industry.  In  Corfu,  the  taste  for  the 
city  life,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian 
government,  still  operates  to  a  great  degree.  The 
Corfiote  proprietor  resides  but  little  in  his  villa ;  his 
land  is  neglected,  while  he  continues  in  the  practice  of 
his  forefathers,  who  preferred  watching  opportunities 
at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  government,  to  improving  their 
fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honorable 
exertion  and  attention  to  their  patrimony.  In  this 
respect,  however,  a  material  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  20  years. 

Imports  of  Grain,  etc, — Great  part  of  the  land  is 
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held  under  short  tenures,  on  the  metayer  system,  the 
tenant  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  superior  attention 
given  to  the  culture  of  olives  and  currants,  the  staple 
products  of  the  islands,  most  part  of  the  grain  and 
cattle  required  for  their  consumption  is  imported.  Ihe 
hard  wheat  of  Odessa  is  preferred,  and  large  sums  are 
annually  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  payment.  The  Par- 
liament^ in  March,  1833,  repealed  the  duties  on  the  in- 
troduction of  corn  ;  and  the  grain  monopoly  of  Corfu, 
which  had  been  established  in  favor  of  government,  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  general  or 
partial  scarcity,  was  then  also  suffered  to  expire 
These  two  sources  of  revenue,  while  they  existed,  did 
not  probably  produce  less  than  £20,000  annually.  They 
are  similarly  dependent  upon  Greece  and  Turkey  for 
supplies  of  butcher's  meat ;  a  small  number  only  of 
sheep  and  goats  being  bred  in  the  islands.  Oxen, 
whether  for  agriculture  or  the  slaughter-house,  are 
principally  brought  from  Turkey.  The  beeves  eaten 
by  the  troops  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  walking 
down  from  the  Danube,  and  the  provinces  that  skirt 
it,  to  the  shores  of  Epirus,  where  they  remain  in  pas- 
ture until  fit  for  the  table. 

Exports.— The  staple  exports  from  these  islands  are 
oil,  currants,  wine,  soap,  salt,  and  Valonia.     The  first 
is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  Corfu  and  Paxo, 
and  in  a  less   quantity  in   Zante,  Santa  Maura,  and 
Cephalonia.     Corfu  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  olive  wood ;  a  consequence,  partly,  of  the 
extraordinary  encouragement  formerly  given  to  the 
culture   of  the  plant  by  the  Venetians.      Although 
there  is  a  harvest  every  year,  the  great  crop  is  prop- 
erly biennial ;  the  tree  generally  reposing  for  a  year 
after  its  effort.     (In  France  and  Piedmont  the  period 
of  inactivity  is  two  and  three  years.)     During  five  or 
six  months,  from  October  till  April,  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  Corfu,  presents  an  animated  appearance, 
persons  of  all  ages  being  busily  employed  in  picking 
up  the  fruit.    The  average  price  may  be  about  £1 11s. 
per  barrel.     Under  the  old  Venetian  system,  the  oil 
could  only  be  carried  to  Trieste.   It  is  charged  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  18  per  cent.,  payable  on  the  ex- 
port.   The  quality  might  be  much  improved  by  a  little 
more  care  in  the  manufacture,  the  trees  being  generally 
finer  than  in  any  other  country.     Currants,  originally 
introduced  from  the  Morea,  are  grown  in  Zante,  Ceph- 
alonia, and  Ithaca,  but  principally  in  the  first.     The 
plant  is  a  vine  of  small  size  and  delicate  nature,  the 
cultivation  of  which  requires  much  care.    Six  or  seven 
years  elapse  after  a  plantation  has  been  made  before  it 
yields  a  crop.     In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  earth 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  is  loosened,  and  gatherer 
up  in  small  heaps,  away  from  the  vine,  which  is  prune* 
in  March ;  after  which  the  ground  is  again  laid  dow: 
smooth  around ;  the  blight  called  the  "  brina,"  an 
rainy  weather  in  harvest    produce    great    mischief 
The  currants   are   gathered  toward   September,   an<? 
after  being  carefully  picked,  are  thrown  singly  upon  . 
stone  floor,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air.     Th 
drying  process  may  occupy  a  fortnight  or  longer,  ii 
the  weather  be  not  favorable.      A  heavy  shower  o 
thunder-storm  (no  unfrequent  occurrence  at  that  sea 
son),  not  only  interrupts  it,  but  sometimes  causes  fei 
mentation.     The  fruit  is  then  only  fit  to  be  given  t 
animals.     Should  it  escape  these  risks,  it  is  deposite 
in    magazines    called   "  scraglie,"   until  a  purchase 
casts  up. 

The  exports  of  these  islands  are  raisins,  olives,  olive 
oil,  honey,  soap,  silk,  and  wine ;  and  the  imports  ar 
coffee,  sugar,  wines,  brandy,  grain,  cured  fish,  manu 
factures  of  wood,  wool,  cotton,  iron,  etc.  Currants  an 
raisins  constitute  the  heaviest  articles  of  export  from 
these  islands,  the  annual  produce  of  currants  amount 
ing  to  some  12,000,000  pounds  ;  but  of  late  years  th 
producers  have  had  to  contend  with  diseases  calle 
"  the  blight,"  for  which  sulphur  has  proved  to  be  th 


only  efficient  remedy.     Notwithstanding  the  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  from  this  cause,  for  four  consecu- 
tive years,  the  exports  of  currants  in  1855  show  an  ac- 
ve  and  remunerating  trade.    The  following  summary 
or  this  year  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
urrant  trade  of  the  republic  : 


Exported  to        |  DlBtnlert. 

Existing' 

Total. 

England. 

Trieste.  1 

Pounds. 
701,931 

4,868,400 

Pounds.  1   Pounds. 
85,367  1,002,702 
485,486,    576,113 
46,000       4,000 

Pounds.  1   Pounds. 
....   11,790,000 
120,0005,999,999 
....         50,000 
....        10,000 

Santa  Maura  

Total  

5,570,331;  566,853  1,582,815  120,000 

7,849,999 

Salt  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in 
orfu,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura,  for  exportation ;  the 
itter  island  alone  produced  it  until  the  late  act  of  Par- 
ament,  which  provided  that  government  should  let 
he  salt-pans  in  all  the  islands  to  those  bidders  who 
tiould  offer,  by  sealed  tenders,  to  supply  it  at  the  low- 
it  rate  to  the  consumer,  paying  at  the  same  time  the 
ighest  price  to  government.  No  export  duty  is 
barged  upon  it.  These  statements  show  that  heavy 
uties  are  levied  upon  the  exportation  of  the  staple 
roducts  of  the  islands— an  objectionable  system,  and 
ne  which,  if  it  is  to  be  excused  at  all,  can  only  be  so 
>y  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed.  There  is  no  land-tax  or  impost  on  property  in 
he  Ionian  Islands,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  rude 
ountries ;  and,  supposing  it  were  desirable  to  intrp- 
[uce  such  a  tax,  the  complicated  state  of  property  in 
hem,  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  it  is  held,  and 
he  variety  of  usages  with  respect  to  it,  oppose  all  but 
nvincible  obstacles  to  its  imposition  on  fair  and  equal 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  too,  a  large  amount  of 
•evenue  is  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  general 
and  local  governments,  to  maintain  an  efficient  police, 
and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  piracy.  However,  we 
can  not  help  thinking  that  some  very  material  retrench- 
ments might  be  made  from  the  expenditure  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  source,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other,  that 
the  inhabitants  must  look  for  any  real  or  effectual  re- 
ief  from  their  burdens. 

The  Duties  on  Exports  from  the  Ionian  Islands  are 
regulated  by  acts  dated  8th  June,  1835,  25th  April, 
1837,  and  29th  May,  1847.  Oil  and  currants  pay  18 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wine  (excepting  that  of  the 
Cephalonia  Wine  Company),  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Soap,  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Valonia,  6  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  All  other  articles  free.  N.  B.— Oil  shipped 
in  vessels  under  Ionian  colors  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  from  one  island  to  another  of  the  States  must 
pay  only  7  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
ACCOUNT  op  THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  IN  1851 

AND   1S52,   SPECIFYING   THE    DIFFERENT   ITEMS,   AND  THK 

AMOUNT  OF  EACH, 


,    Revenue  in 
Duties.                                        1851. 

Revenue  in 
1852. 

£30,040 

20,735 
84,491 
454 

1,872 
2,909 
28,504 
12,431 
725 

4,749 
2.205 
2,688 
1,076 
1,208 
507 
848 
2,250 
1,599 
811 

£22,118* 

11,106* 
13,618* 
670 

1,120 
2,588 
22,141 
10,860 
879 

4,216 
2,048 
2,251 
571 
1,223 
898 
263 
1,823 
1,581 
538 

Export  duty  — 
On  olive  oil            

Import  duty  — 
On  foreign  wines  and  spirits.  .  . 

Sale  of  gunpowder  (monopoly)  .  .  . 
Receipts  for  tariff  dues  — 
Health  Office  

Post  Office              

Judicial         

Free  port  warehouse  routs  
Mortsafjo  and  registration  dues... 

Freights  of  gov't  steam  packets.  . 
Receipts  for  public  instruction  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  

Total  

.t'14-l.'JSIi 

£99,081 

*  'f  ho  diminution  of  the  duties  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
failure  in  the  crops  of  oil  and  currants. 
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A.OCOTTNT  OP  TUB  EXPENDITURE  or  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS 
IN  1851  AND  1852,  SPECIFYING  TIIB  DIFFERENT  ITEMS, 
AND  TUB  AMOUNT  OF  EACH. 


Heads  of  expenditure. 

1851. 

1859. 

Military  protection  (paid  by  Eng.) 
Lord  11.  Commissioner's  civil  list. 

£25,000 
14,448 
811 
42,613 
15,629 
11,894 
1,858 
2,831 
4,580 

1,889 

1,322 

337 
1,460 
1,858 

20,028 

£25,000 
13,000 
4,720 
40,460 
15,366 
11,499 
1,662 
722 
2,643 

432 

1,880 

838 
1,949 
2,069 

14,484 

Civil  establishment  

Kcnts  of  public  offices  

Packet  service,  coals,  repairs,  etc. 
Collection  of  revenue,  including  ) 

Health    office,    lazarettos    and  ( 

Contingent  expenditure  of  gen-  j 
eral  and  local  governments.  .  .  ) 
Total  

£145,596 

£136,119 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OP  THE  PRINCI- 
PAL ARTICLES  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS 
IN  1S52. 


Articles  exported. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Olive  oil  bar.  of  16  imp.  gal 

27.178 

£61,652 

7,883,903* 

75,014 

Wine       barrels 

39,062 

9,512 

Spirits                     " 

720 

554 

Salt                         bushels 

109,797 

1,145 

Hides      number 

6,087 

1,788 

Casks  of  currants  " 

8,779 

3,882 

Barrels  for  oil  inc.  butts 

6,240 

982 

Soap  Ibs. 

1,291,687 

16,693 

All  other  articles  

13,377 

8,983 

Foreign  manufactures  

8,717 

Total  

182,872 

Merchandise  in  transit  

.... 

228,454 

*  A  very  bad  season.     In  favorable  years  the  exports 
amount  to  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  Ibs. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS  IN  1852. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Produce,  sugar.       .             ..Ibs. 

1,885,307 

£80,738 

Coffee  " 

695,383 

15,617 

Drugs,  gums,  etc  £ 

10,286 

Manufactures  £' 

114,468 

Raw  silk  Ibs. 

95 

88 

Raw  cotton  " 

60,555 

1,256 

"Wool  " 

23,824 

280 

52,583 

1,148 

893,572 

846,070 

>•        5,795 

Iron  Ibs. 

296,880 

2,410 

Timber.                 .             .  .  .  £ 

17251 

Firewood  passi. 

9,541 

3,703 

Wheat  kilogs. 

923  332 

201,646 

Indian  corn  " 

167,828 

23,189 

Barley  and  oats  " 

73.55S 

6,751 

Beans  and  other  pulse...      " 
Potatoes  Ibs. 

18,644 
1,131,084 

8,248 
4,337 

Rice  " 

891.727 

9,219 

Maccaroni  " 

271.544 

2,543 

Flour  ...                     " 

872  81  7 

3252 

Biscuits  " 

81  828 

813 

Cheese  " 

474,452 

5,754 

Butter  " 

71.7(iT 

2,885 

Salt  meat  " 

28,745 

823 

Stock  flsh  and  baccala  " 
Bottarga  and  Caviare  " 

1,038,519 
59018 

9,192 
4,230 

Sardinias  and  anchovies  " 
Onions  and  garlic  mil. 

1,244,3-26 
9,614 

16.964 
2,559 

Dried  fruits  £ 

4862 

Poultry  No. 

17,i97 

952 

682 

4299 

Spirits  " 

1,154 

8,200 

Horned  cattle  No. 

9966 

82,741 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses  " 
Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  " 
Tobacco  Ibs. 

2,023 
316 
39,142 

2,678 
2,071 
6,394 

Rye  kilo^s. 

290  821 

6328 

All  other  articles  £ 

12,873 

Total  

585,288 

Value  of  merchandise  in  transit 

198,128 

Ports. — The  principal  ports  in  the  Ionian  republic 
are  Corfu  and  Zante,  in  the  islands  of  the  same  names, 
and  Argostoli  in  Cephalonia.  The  city  and  port  of 
Corfu  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  on  the  canal 


or  channel  between  it  and  the  opposite  continent, 
which  is  here  about  five  miles  wide.  The  citadel, 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  is  furnished  with  a  light- 
house, 240  feet  high;  the  latter  being  in  lat.  39°  37' 
N.,  long.  19°  56'  E.  The  town  is  but  indifferently 
built.  Population  about  18,000,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  fortifications  are  very  strong,  both  toward 
the  sea  and  the  land.  The  canal  has  deep  water 
throughout ;  its  navigation,  which  is  a  little  difficult, 
has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  a  light- 
house on  the  rock  of  Tignoso  in  the  northern  entrance, 
where  the  channel  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width ;  and 
by  the  mooring  of  a  floating  light  off  Point  Leschino, 
in  the  southern  entrance.  Ships  anchor  between  the 
small  but  well-fortified  island  of  Vido  and  the  city,  in 
from  12  to  17  fathoms  water.  The  port,  or  rather  gulf, 
of  Argostoli  in  Cephalonia,  lies  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island.  Cape  Aji,  forming  its  south-western 
extremity,  is  in  lat.  38°  8'  40"  N.,  long.  20°  23'  30" 
E.  Cape  San  Nicolo,  forming  the  other  extremity,  is 
about  4f-  miles  from  Cape  Aji ;  and  between  them, 
within  about  1^-  mile  of  the  latter,  is  the  small  islet  of 
Guardiani,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  From  this  isl- 
and the  gulf  stretches  N.  £  W.,  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  inland.  The  town  of  Argostoli  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  a  haven  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  formed  by 
Point  Statura.  The  situation  is  low  and  rather  un- 
healthy. Population  about  5000.  Its  appearance  and 
police,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  much  im- 
proved since  its  occupation  by  the  English.  There  is 
deep  water  and  good  anchorage  ground  iu  most  parts 
of  the  gulf.  The  best  entrance  is  between  Cape  San 
Nicolo  and  Guardiani,  keeping  rather  mo  re  than  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  a  reef  that 
extends  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  from  it  nearly  that  distance. 
The  port  and  city  of  Zante  are  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  37°  27  N.,  long.  20°  54' 
42"  E.  The  city,  the  largest  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
extends  along  the  shore  for  nearly  1^  mile,  but  it  is 
nowhere  above  200  yards  in  breadth,  except  where  it  as- 
cends the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  erected.  The  style 
of  building  is  chiefly  Italian ;  and  the  interior  of  the  city 
displaj-s  every  where  great  neatness-,  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  magnificence.  Population  estimated  by  Dr. 
Burgess  at  about  20,000.  It  has  a  mole  or  jetty  of  con- 
siderable utility,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  light- 
house is  erected ;  and  a  lazaretto,  situated  a  little  to 
the  south-west.  The  harbor  is  capacious.  Ships  an- 
chor opposite  the  town  at  from  500  to  1000  yards'  dis- 
tance, in  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  availing  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  the  mole  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north-east.  When  the  troops  took  possession  of 
Zante,  in  1810,  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  in 
very  bad  repair ;  but  immense  sums  have  since  been 
expended  upon  their  improvement  and  extension. 

In  1853  560,817  tons  of  shipping  entered  the  ports 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  which  27,9,16  were  English. 
The  others  were  Ionian,  Greek,  Turkish,  etc. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  sterling  money,  or  in 
Spanish  dollars  and  oboli,  100  oboli  being  =  1  doll.  = 
4s.  4d. ;  a  doubloon  =  1  dollar. — TATE'S  Cambist. 

Weights. — English  weights  and  measures  are  some- 
times made  use  of,  though  with  Italian  denominations  ; 
but  the  following  are  most  generally  used  :  The  pound 
peso  grosso,  or  great  weight  of  12  oz.  =  7384  grains 
Troy  ;  94'8  Ibs.  =  100  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  The  pound 
peso  sottile,  or  small  weight  used  for  precious  metals 
and  drugs,  is  l-3d  lighter  than  the  foregoing  ;  12  oz. 
peso  sottile  corresponding  to  8  oz.  peso  grosso. 

The  oke,  used  in  the  southern  islands,  weighs  about 
18,900  grains  Troy,  or  27-10  Ibs.  avourdupois.  The 
Levant  cantar,  or  quintal,  should  contain  44  okes. 
The  migliajo  (1000  Ibs.),  for  currants  in  Zante,  is  1  per 
cent,  lighter  than  for  other  articles. 

Measures  of  Length. — The  Venetian  foot  is  12  onue 
=  13f  inches  English.  Passo  =  5  Venetian  feet. 
Braccio,  for  cloths,  etc.,  =  27  3'16  inches  English. 
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Do.  for  silks,  =  25  3'18.  Land  is  measured  by  the 
misura  or  1'8  of  a  moggio,  or  bacile,  400  square  passi 
being  1  misura,  or  bacile,  about  3'10  of  an  acre  En- 
glish. Vineyards  are  measured  by  the  zappade ;  3 
zappade  (a  computed  day's  work)  being  1  mioura.  Fire- 
wood is  measured  by  the  square  passo,  usualty,  how- 
ever, only  2  feet  thick,  this  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  Stone  is  measured  by  the  passo  cubo. 

M<  asm;  .<  of  Capacity. — Corn. — Corfu  and  Paxo  : 
moggio  of  8  misure,  about  5  Winchester  bushels.  Ceph- 
alonia  :  bacile  should  contain  80  Ibs.  peso  grosso,  best 
quality  wheat.  Santa  Maura  :  cado  of  8  crivelli,  4  = 

3  mog. ;    1   cado  =  3f  bushels  English.     Ithaca  :  5 
bacile  =  1   inoggio.     Cerigo :  chilo,  the  measure  of 
Constantinople,  =  1  bushel  English. 

Wine. — Corfu  and  Paxo ;  32  quartucci  =  1  jar,  and 

4  jars  =  1  barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons.     Ceph- 
alonia  and,  Ithaca :  2  quartucci  =  1  boccale ;  4  boc- 
cali  =  1  secchio ;  6  secchio  =  1  barrel  =  18  English 
gallons.     Zante  :    13  1-3  quartucci  =  1  lire  ;  40  quar- 
tucci =  1  jar ;    3  jars  =  1  barrel  =  17   5'8  English 
wine  gallons.     Santa  Maura :  22  quartucci  =  1  stam- 
no  ;  6  stamni  =  1  barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cerigo :  2  agosten  =  1   boccia ;  30  boccio  =  1  barrel 
=  18  English  wine  gallons. 

Oil. — Corfu  and  Paxo  :  4  quartucci  =  1  miltro  ;  6 
miltri  =1  jar ;  4  jars  =  1  barrel  =  18  English  wine 
gallons.  Cephalonia  :  9  pagliazzi  =  1  barrel  =  18 
English  wine  gallons.  Zante  :  9  lire,  or  3  jars  of  46 
quartucci  each  =  1  barrel  5-8  English  wine  gallons. 
Santa  Maura :  7  stamni  =  1  barrel  =  18  English  wine 
gallons.  Ithaca :  13  pagliazzi  =  1  barrel  =  18  En- 
glish wine  gallons.  Cerigo  :  24  bozze  =  1  barrel  = 
14  0-5  English  wine  gallons.  Salt. — Centinajo,  about 
4000  Ibs.  Venetian  peso  grosso.  Lime. — Corfu,  meas- 
ure of  4  English  cubic  feet. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted,  besides 
the  works  referred  to  above,  the  Voyage  Historique  Pit- 
toresque,  etc.,  by  SAINT  SAUVEDR — a  diffuse  but  valu- 
able work.  The  account  of  Zante,  in  the  last  volume 
(tome  iii.,  pp.  101-278),  is  particularly  good.  We 
have  also  looked  into  the  Voyage  en  Grece  of  SCRO- 
FANI,  3  tomes,  Paris,  1801 ;  the  Archives  du  Commerce ; 
the  Papers  laid  before  the  British  Finance  Committee, 
etc.  See  Westm.  Rev.,  xxxviii.,  413 ;  Monthly  Rev., 
Ixxxiii.,  225,  cii.,  138  ;  Quar.  Rev.,  xxix.,  86  ;  Chris. 
Rev.,  xiv.,  625  ;  Com,  Rel.  U.  S.,  vol.  L,  457,  vol.  ii., 
171. 

Iowa,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  north  lat.  40°  40'  and  43°  30',  and  west 
long.  90°  12'  and  96°  53'.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Minnesota  Territory,  east  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin, south  by  Missouri,  and  west  by  the  Missouri 
and  the  great  Sioux  Rivers,  the  former  of  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  later  from 
Minnesota.  Greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  307 
miles  ;  greatest  breadth,  196  miles  ;  area,  50,914  square 
miles. 

The  surface  of  Iowa  is  somewhat  elevated  and  gen- 
erally undulating.  It  has  no  mountains,  nor  even 
hills,  of  any  great  height.  Table  Mound,  a  conical 
elevation  with  a  flat  summit,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Dubuque,  is  perhaps  500  feet  high.  On  the  bordeis 
of  the  rivers  there  are  frequent  "bluffs"  which  are 
generally  from  40  to  130  feet  high.  The  highest 
ground  in  the  State  is  a  plateau  in  the  north-west, 
called  Coteau  des  Prairies,  which  enters  it  from  Min- 
nesota. The  southern  part  of  the  State  abounds  with 
grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plains,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Des  Moines, 
the  Skunk,  the  Iowa,  and  the  Red  Cedar  (a  branch  of 
Iowa)  Rivers  which  flow  in  a  south-east  direction  into 
the  Mississippi.  The  banks  of  almost  all  of  these 
rivers  are  skirted  with  belts  of  wood.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature,  however,  of  Iowa  is  its  unique  and  admir- 
ably diversified  prairies,  sometimes  spreading  out  into 


vast  plains.  The  entire  State  is  named  "  a  rolling 
prairie"  by  the  settlers,  from  the  resemblance  its  sur- 
face bears  to  the  rolling  swell  of  the  ocean.  From 
the  absence  of  wood,  the  scenery  becomes  wearisome 
and  tame. 

The  soil  of  Iowa  is  in  general  fertile.  Near  the 
confines  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  the  country  is  hilly 
and  desolate  ;  the  high  lands  being  covered  with  gravel 
support  but  a  scanty  vegetation,  while  the  low  grounds 
are  marshy.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  surveys 
which  have  been  made,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
a  smaller  proportion  of  inferior  land.  Dr.  Owen,  in 
his  geological  report,  remarks  that  "  the  soil  of  Iowa 
is  generally  excellent,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  The 
valleys — especially  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Des 
Moines  Rivers — present  a  body  of  arable  land,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  for  richness  in  organic  elements,  for 
amount  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  earthy 
silicates,  affords  a  combination  which  belongs  only  to 
the  most  fertile  upland  plains."  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally more  healthful  than  most  of  the  new  States. 
The  openness  of  the  country  renders  it  less  liable  than 
is  usual  to  the  influence  of  malaria ;  the  air  on  the 
upland  prairies  is  buoyant,  and  rendered  free  from  all 
pernicious  influences  by  the  refreshing  breezes  that 
blow  periodically  over  them.  The  rapid  flow  of  its 
rivers  also  carries  off  in  the  valleys  those  miasmatic 
influences  which  otherwise  tend  to  the  production  of 
disease.  The  winter  is  occasionally  severe,  but  the 
severity  is  not  so  great  as  is  usual  in  the  same  lat- 
itudes. The  summer,  also,  is  less  oppressively  hot. 

Iowa  is  strictly  an  agricultural  country.  Its  fine 
prairies  and  rich  natural  pastures  afford  peculiar  facil- 
ities for  rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  Wool-growing  has 
accordingly  become  one  of  the  staple  employments  of 
the  settlers.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  an  occupation 
equally  common  and  profitable.  The  value  of  live 
stock  in  1850  was  estimated  at  $3,660,000,  and  slaugh- 
tered animals  at  $810,000.  The  amount  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  373,898  pounds.  Considerable  progress 
has  recently  been  made  in  agriculture,  as  shown  by 
the  increase  of  various  productions  of  the  State.  For 
instance,  in  1840  there  were  only  154,693  bushels  of 
wheat  grown  ;  in  1850,  there  were  1,540,581 ;  in  1840, 
216,385  bushels  oats;  in  1850,  1,524,345;  in  1840, 
1,406,241  bushels  maize  ;  in  1850,  8,656,799.  All  the 
other  productions  common  to  similar  latitudes  are 
grown  in  Iowa,  and  have  increased  in  an  equal  or 
greater  proportion. 

Manufactures  have,  until  recently  made  little  prog- 
ress in  the  State.  Having  only  existed  for  little 
more  than  10  years  as  an  independent  State,  time  has 
not  been  afforded  to  develop  its  manufacturing  re- 
sources. Possessing  within  itself  abundance  of  the 
two  grand  elements  for  manufacturers — coal  and  wa- 
ter power — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Iowa  will  yet 
be  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  State.  In  1850 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  produ- 
cing each  to  the  value  of  $500  annually  and  upward, 
was  482.  Of  these  there  were  three  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast  iron,  14  tanneries,  and  one  woolen  factory. 
The  others  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  for  ordinary  and  domestic  purposes  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  home-made  manufactures 
in  the  year  ending  1st  June  1850,  were  valued  at 
$220,000. 

The  minerals  of  Iowa  are  not  of  great  variety.  The 
vast  bituminous  coal-field  of  the  State  occupies  most 
of  its  central  and  southern  portions.  For  upwards  of 
200  miles  the  River  Des  Moines  passes  through  this 
great  deposit,  the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
about  20,000  square  miles  embracing  a  country  equal 
in  extent  to  more  than  one  half  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. The  beds  of  coal,  which  are  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness, lie  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  worked  at  small 
expense.  The  lead  mines  of  Iowa  are  a  continuation 
of  those  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  workings  are 
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old  and  have  been  very  productive.  They  occur  in 
the  north-cast  part  of  the  State.  'Dubuque,  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  North  America,  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  lead-mining  district.  Dr.  Owen,  in  his 
Geological  >S'«;vv//,  remarks  that  the  lead-mines  of  Iowa 
produce  as  much  of  that  metal  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain,  and  that  their  capabilities  are 
unbounded.  Zinc  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tric calamine,  in  cellular  masses  in  connection  with  the 
lead.  This  mineral  occurs  in  some  "diggings"  also, 
in  a  state  of  carbonate,  and  in  others,  as  a  sulphuret. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  same  localities  as  zinc.  It  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Cedar  count}^  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Iron-ore  is  abundantly  distributed, 
but  as  yet,  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  metal.  In  the  geological  survejr  of  the 
State  above  referred  to,  it  is  affirmed  that  its  resources 
and  capabilities  are  such  that  10,000  laborers  and 
miners  might  be  profitabty  employed  within  its  bound- 
aries. Iowa  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  its 
trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf  is  very  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  exports  consist  of  agricultural  and  mining  pro- 
ducts. The  home  traffic  of  this  State  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. The  facilities  which  it  possesses,  both  for 
internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  are  very  abund- 
ant, and  in  a  short  time  will  be  greatly  increased.  A 
railroad  of  180  miles  in  length  has  been  projected  be- 
tween Dubuque,  the  capital  of  the  lead-mining  district, 
and  Keokuk,  the  chief  port  of  the  State  for  foreign 
trade.  Keokuk,  Davenport,  Lyons,  and  Dubuque  will 
also  shortly  be  connected  by  railroads  with  the  inte- 
rior. Besides  these,  which  will  radiate  through  the 
State  in  various  directions,  the  grand  trunk  line  is 
proposed  to  be  carried  from  this  city  westward  to 
Council  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri,  and  will  form  a  part  of 
the  great  Pacific  line  which  is  to  terminate  at  San 
Francisco,  in  California.  Through  Iowa  will  also  pass 
a  branch  of  the  great  chain  of  north  and  south  rail- 
roads connecting  St.  Louis  with  the  extreme  settle- 
ments of  Minnesota  Territory.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, both  the  home  arid  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State  will  be  indefinitely  increased.  Congress  has 
given  1,300,000  acres  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  as  far  as  Des  Moines  City — to  be 
made  navigable  for  large  steamboats.  In  July,  1856, 
there  were  108  miles  of  railroad  finished,  and  1110 
proposed,  for  which  Congress,  in  May,  1856,  appropri- 
ated 4,320,000  acres.  The  valley  of  the  Des  Moines 
Eiver  contains  at  present  half  the  population,  as  well 
as  half  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State,  and  its  pros- 
perity may  for  some  time  depend  as  much  upon  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  this  river,  as  upon  the 
execution  of  these  projected  railroads.  The  Des 
Moines  rises  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  in  the  south- 
west of  Minnesota,  and  flowing  through  the  State  in  gen- 
eral in  a  south  south-east  direction,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  sections,  and  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  State,  about  four  miles  below  Keokuk.  Iowa  has 
many  other  interior  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  va- 
rious— some  of  them  for  considerable — distances.  The 
Skunk  is  more  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  flows 
through  a  fertile  country.  It  pursues  a  course  of  150 
miles  in  a  south-east  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Des 
Moines.  The  Iowa,  from  which  the  State  takes  its 
name,  has,  in  general,  a  south  south-east  direction, 
and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  discharges 
itself  in  the  Mississippi  by  two  mouths,  forming  a  delta, 
the  sides  of  which  are  about  six  miles  long.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  at  all  seasons,  to  Iowa  City, 
80  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  of  light  draught 
much  further  up.  The  Red  Cedar  (a  branch  of  the 
Iowa),  is  navigable  for  60  miles.  The  Wapsipinicon, 
the  Makoquete,  Turkey,  and  Upper  Iowa  Rivers  have 
courses  varying  in  length  from  100  to  200  miles,  and 
are  navigable  for  distances  of  20  to  60  miles.  They 


flow  in  an  east  or  touth-east  direction  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Great  Sioux,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  forms  the  north-west  boundary  of  the 
State  ;  its  length  is  estimated  at  300  miles.  The  trib- 
utaries of  the  Missouri  in  this  State  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  Mississippi  borders  the  State  for  its 
whole  length  on  the  east,  and  is  navigable  in  time  of 
high  water  for  steamboats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Peters,  in  Minnesota. 

Ipecacuanha  (Fr.  Ipecacuanha ;  Ger.  American- 
ische  brechwurzel ;  It.  fpecoacanna  ;  Port.  Clpo  de  cam- 
aras,  Ipecacuanha ;  Sp.  fpecacuana,  Raiz  de  oro),  the 
root  of  a  perennial  plant  (Cephaelis  ipecacuanha),  grow- 
ing in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  from  its  color  usually  denominated  white,  gray,  or 
ash-colored,  and  brown.  Little  of  the  first  variety  is 
found  in  the  shops.  The  gray  and  brown  varieties  are 
brought  to  tliis  country  in  bales  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
Both  are  in  short,  wrinkled,  variously  bent,  and  con- 
torted pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous  fracture. 
The  gray  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  full 
of  knots  and  deep  circular  fissures,  that  nearly  reach 
down  to  a  white,  woody,  vascular  cord  that  runs 
through  the  heart  of  each  piece  ;  the  external  part  is 
compact,  brittle,  and  looks  smooth ;  the  brown  is 
smaller,  more  wrinkled,  of  a  blackish-brown  color  on 
the  outside,  and  whitish  within  :  the  white  is  woody, 
and  has  no  wrinkles.  The  entire  root  is  inodorous ; 
but  the  powder  has  a  faint  disagreeable  odor.  The 
taste  is  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  extremely  nauseous.  In 
choosing  ipecacuanha,  the  larger  roots,  which  are  com- 
pact and  break  with  a  resinous  fracture,  having  a 
whitish  gray,  somewhat  semi-transparent  appearance 
in  the  outside  cortical  part,  with  a  pale  straw-colored 
medullary  fibre,  are  to  be  preferred.  When  pounded, 
ipecacuanha  forms  the  mildest  and  safest  emetic  in  the 
whole  materia  medica.  Though  probably  employed 
in  America  from  time  immemorial,  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Europe  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
one  Grenier,  a  French  merchant,  brought  150  pounds 
of  it  from  Spain,  with  which  trials  were  made  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  Helvetius  first  made  known  its  use  in 
dysentery,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  munificently  rewarded 
him  by  a  douceur  of  25,000  francs. — THOMSON'S  Dis- 
pensatory ;  THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

Ireland,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  European  islands, 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded 
on  its  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
which  it  can  maintain  a  direct  communication  with  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  ad- 
vantageous position,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  have  conferred  upon  Ireland 
commercial  facilities  which  are  capable  of  being 
reatly  increased.  How  far  these  natural  advantages 
have  been  made  available  toward  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  island  itself,  and  the  general  benefit 
of  the  empire  of  which  it  forms  an  important  part,  may 
be  best  ascertained  from  the  following  details  of  its 
history  and  statistics. 

Ireland  is  rhomboidal  in  shape,  and  placed  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  washes 
its  northern,  western,  and  southern  shores,  while  its 
eastern  coast  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  island  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  Northern  Channel,  which  at  one 
point  is  only  13J  miles  wide,  the  Irish  Sea,  about  130 
miles  in  width,  and  St.  George's  Channel,  which  is  69 
miles  wide  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  and  some- 
what less  at  its  southern  extremity.  Its  geographical 
position  is  between  N.  lat.  51°  26'  and  55°  21',  and 
W.  long.  5°  20'  and  10°  26',  comprising,  therefore, 
3°  55'  of  lat.,  and  5°  6'  of  long. — the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude being  the  same  as  those  under  which  are  situated 
the  dissimilar  climates  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
dam, Leipzig,  Warsaw,  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  Petropaulowski,  in  Kamts- 
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chatka,  which  latter  is  nearlj-  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Wicklow.  The  largest  diagonal  line 
that  can  be  drawn  within  the  island,  viz.,  from  Tor 
Head,  in  Antrim,  to  Mizen  Head,  in  Cork,  measures 
302  miles  ;  and  the  shorter,  from  Carnsore,  in  Wex- 
ford,  to  Erris  Head,  in  Mayo,  is  210  miles  in  length. 
The  breadth  of  the  country,  from  Dundalk  to  Bally- 
shannon  is  85  miles  ;  from  Dublin  to  the  head  of  Gal- 


way  Bay,  110  miles  ;  and  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
by  harbors,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  mouths  of  rivers  are 
so  numerous,  that  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea  or  good  naviga- 
tion. The  territorial  divisions,  and  the  acreable  ex- 
tent of  Ireland,  which,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  the 
largest  island  in  Europe,  appear  in  the  following 
table : 


Territorial  Divisions. 

ACKEABI.K    EXTENT, 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  Census  Report. 

Annual  amount 
of  Griffith's 
Valuation. 

Provinces. 

No.  of 
Baronies. 

No.  of 

Parishes. 

Of  arable  land. 

Of  uncultiv- 
ated land. 

Of  planta- 

Of  towns  and 
villages. 

Of  water. 

Total  area. 

Leinster  

124 
75 
70 
47 

1,008 
824 
391 
309 

3,961,188 
3,874,613 
3,407,539 
2,220,960 

781,886 

1,893,477 
1,764,370 
1,906,002 

115,944 
130,415 
79.783 
48,840 

15,569 
14,693 
8,790 
8,877 

51,624 

151,381 
214,956 
212,864 

4,876.211 
6,064,579 
5,475,438 
4,892,048 

£1,306,418 

3,247,177 
2,533,265 
1,853,720 

Munster  

Ulster    

Connaught  

Total  

316 

2,532 

18383,800 

6,295,735 

874,432 

42,929 

630,825 

20,808,2451 

11,439,575 

Several  coal-fields  exist  in  Ireland,  resting  on  a 
limestone  basis.  In  Ulster,  the  district  of  Coal  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  produces  coal  of  good  quality, 
extensively  used  in  the  neighborhood;  the  small  coal- 
field at  Ballycastle  in  Antrim,  is  of  no  economical  im- 
portance. The  province  of  Connaught  affords  beds  of 
coal  in  Leitrim,  Koscommon,  and  Sligo,  hut  rarely  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  The  Mun- 
ster coal-fields  are  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick.  The  chief  coal-district,  however,  is  that  of 
Leinster,  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  the  Queen's 
Count}'.  This  cosl,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Munster 
district,  is  anthracitous ;  that  of  Connaght  is  bitumin- 
ous. The  native  coal  is  only  used  in  the  districts 
where  it  is  raised,  and  neither  the  quantity  nor  the 
quality  has  been  found  such  as  to  interfere  with  the 
importation  of  coal  from  Great  Britain,  which  probably 
exceeds  1,000,000  of  tons  annually. 

More  notable  in  Ireland  are  the  unstratified  igneous 
rocks,  of  which  many  varieties  are  found.  Trap-rocks 
exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  more  espec- 
ially in  Antrim,  where  they  are  found  in  great  variety. 
The  basaltic  columns  of  Fairhead  and  the  Giant's 
Causeway  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  geological 
districts  in  the  British  empire.  The  trap-rocks  often 
repose  on  the  indurated  chalk  of  Antrim,  especially  in 
Rathlin  Island  and  at  Cushendole.  At  the  latter  place 
beds  of  trap  and  the  chalk  alternate.  Of  quartz  rock, 
the  chief  development  in  Ireland  is  in  Mayo  and  Don- 
egal ;  it  appears,  also,  in  the  peninsula  of  Howth  and 
Dublin,  the  summits  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountains,  and 
Bray  Head,  in  Wicklow,  and  in  the  district  of  Forth, 
in  Wexford.  No  tertiary  formation  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Ireland,  except  the  clays  containing  lignite  or 
wood-coal  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Neagh. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  stated  in 
the  following  table  from  the  Land  Tenure  Commission- 
ers' map : 

Square  miles. 

Between  sea-level  and  250  feet  In  height 18,242* 

250  and  500  feet 11,797$ 

"          500    "1000    "    6,797| 

1000    "  2000    "    1,5S9| 

Above  2000  feet  in  height 82* 


Total, 


The  highest  peaks  in  the  chief  mountain  groups  are  : 

Feet. 

Carntual,  M'Gillicuddy's  Reeks,  Co.  Kerry. . . .  8,414 

Lu<;naquilla,  Wicklow 8,089 

Slleve  Donard,  Mourne  Mountains,  Co.  Down .  2,796 

Mulrea,  Co.  Mayo 2,683 

Comeragh,  Co.  Waterford 2,597 

ErriKal,  (Jo.  Donegal 2,462 

Trostan,  Co.  Antrim 1,810 

If  the  possession  of  numerous  fine  bays  and  harbors 
made  a  country  great  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
power,  Ireland  would  be  second  to  none  in  Europe. 
Pre-eminent  even  in  Ireland  is  the  magnificent  harbor 
of  Cork,  securely  land-locked,  protected  by  strong  bat- 
teries, and  used  as  the  only  naval  station  on  the  Irish 
coast.  Baltimore  Harbor,  Skull,  Cape  Clear,  Crook- 
haven,  Dunmanus  and  Bantry  Bay,  are  all  of  sufficient 


depth  and  capacity  for  large  vessels.  On  the  western 
coast  are  Berehaven,  Kenmare  River,  Valentia,  Ven- 
try,  Smerwick,  Brandon  Bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non, Galway  Bay,  Roundstone  Bay,  Ardbear  or  Clif- 
den,  Ballynakill  and  Killery  Harbors,  Clew,  Blackrod, 
and  Killalu  Bays,  with  many  others  of  less  importance. 
On  the  northern  coast  are  Milroy  Harbor,  and  the  fine 
gulfs  of  Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle.  The  eastern 
coast  has  been  less  favored  by  nature,  and  furnishes 
only  one  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels,  that  of  Strangford.  The  Bay  of  Dub- 
lin, which  is  much  exposed,  contains  the  fine  artificial 
Harbor  of  Kingstown.  Belfast,  Newry,  Drogheda, 
Wicklow,  Arklow,  and  Wexford,  have  all  been  con- 
verted into  ports,  but  are  naturally  deficient  in  the 
requisites  for  good  harbors.  Between  Wexford  and 
Cork  is  the  fine  Estuary  of  Waterford,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow.  Al- 
together, Ireland  possesses  "Li  harbors  for  the  largest 
ships,  17  for  frigates,  from  30  to  40  for  merchant  ves- 
sels, with  man}*  good  summer  roadsteads,  and  an  in- 
finity of  small  harbors  for  fishing-boats.  The  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  are  numerous,  but  generally  of 
small  size ;  the  largest  are  Rathlin  and  Tory  in  the 
north  ;  Achill,  Clare,  the  South  Arran  Islands,  and 
Valentia,  in  the  west ;  and  Whiddy  and  Cape  Clear  in. 
the  south. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  in  Ireland  are  numerous.  Lough 
Neagh,  in  Ulster,  is  the  largest  inland  lake  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  only  exceeded  in  Europe  by 
Lake  Ladoga  in  Russia,  Lake  Vener  in  Sweden,  and 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  According  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey it  covers  98,255  statute  acres.  The  River  Bann, 
passing  through  it,  affords  the  means  of  lowering  its 
surface,  which  is  48  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water ; 
but  as  its  deepest  part  is  beneath  the  level  of  low  wa- 
ter, total  drainage  would  be  impracticable.  Tradition 
states  that  it  was  once  dry  land,  and  that  the  tops  of 
buildings  may  at  times  be  seen  in  it — a  legend  which 
has  been  made  use  of  by  Moore  in  one  of  his  melodies. 
Lough  Neagh  contains  but  one  islet,  Ram  Island,  re- 
markable only  for  a  round  tower,  and  as  contributing 
to  break  the  sameness  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which, 
being  surrounded  by  shores  almost  as  level  as  itself, 
and  generally  bare  of  wood,  has  little  or  none  of  the 
picturesque  beauty  which  renders  Lough  Erne  and 
Killarney  so  delightful.  Its  vicinity  to  the  five  coun- 
ties of  Ulster,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and 
Londonderry,  each  of  which  its  waters  touch,  presents 
great  advantages  for  internal  trade  by  inland  naviga- 
tion ;  steam  vessels  have  been  placed  upon  the  lake, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Coal  Island,  Newiy,  Ulster, 
and  Lagan  Canals,  Lough  Neagh,  with  its  100  miles 
of  coast,  promises  to  increase  in  importance  as  a  centre 
of  internal  traffic.  Lough  Erne,  the  next  in  size,  lies 
wholly  within  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Its  total 
length  is  upward  of  40  miles,  but  its  greatest  breadth 
is  not  more  than  8.  Strictly  speaking,  it  consists  of 
two  lakes,  about  5  miles  apart ;  the  more  inland  meas- 
uring about  14  miles  in  length,  and  that  nearer  tho 
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sea,  25.  They  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
fine  river  flowing  from  the  upper  or  southern,  into  the 
lower  or  northern  lake.  On  the  island  formed  by  the 
division  of  this  river  into  two  branches,  the  chief  parl 
of  the  town  of  Enniskillen  is  built.  The  upper  lake 
covers  9278  statute  acres,  and  contains  about  90  isl- 
ands ;  the  lower  and  larger  lake  contains  nearly  28,- 
000  statute  acres  and  numerous  islets.  Its  coasts  are 
studded  with  numerous  seats  and  villas  of  much  beau- 
ty. Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask,  in  the  west  oi 
Connaught,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  isth- 
mus not  more  than  3  miles  broad.  The  former  of  these 
lakes  covers  an  area  of  43,484  acres,  and  the  latter, 
22,219.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  Galway  Bay  by 
a  short  but  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  skirts  the 
town  of  Galway.  Its  level  is  but  14  feet  above  that 
of  the  sea,  and  works  have  long  been  in  progress  to 
connect  the  navigation  of  the  bajr  with  that  of  the  two 
great  lakes  above  it.  Means  of  connecting  them  by 
water  communication  has  not  yet  been  effected.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  about  3  miles  from  Ballina,  is  the  nar- 
row lake  of  Lough  Conn,  12  miles  long.  The  lakes 
of  Killarney,  in  Kerry,  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  picturesque  scenery.  They  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  lakes  of  Ireland  ;  the  lower  lake 
covers  5001  acres,  the  middle  lake  680  acres,  and  the 
upper  lake  only  430  acres.  Lough  Derg,  in  the  south 
of  Donegal,  is  small,  but  of  great  celebrity  from  an 
islet  in  it,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  has 
been  resorted  to  from  time  immemorial  as  a  place  of 
penance  by  pilgrims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
This  lake  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  Lough 
Dearg  lying  on  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  which  con- 
tains 29,570  acres.  Lough  Gill,  in  Sligo,  Lough  Shel- 
lin  to  the  north  of  Meath,  and  Lough  Oughter,  in 
Cavan,  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  scenic  beau- 
ties. There  are  many  other  lakes  of  small  size  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Ca- 
van, Westmeath,  and  Longford. 

Ireland  contains  not  only  the  largest  lake,  but  also 
the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdom— the  Shan- 
non, which,  rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of 
Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  flows  through  Lough  Allen, 
and  thence  in  a  south-western  direction,  separating 
Connaught  from  Leinster,  till,  arriving  at  Limerick, 
it  turns  westward, 'and  discharges  itself  into  the  At- 
lantic, through  a  fine  estuary,  which,  at  its  entrance 
between  the  Capes  of  Loophead  and  Kerryhead,  is  8 
miles  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Lim- 
erick, and  for  vessels  of  smaller  tonnage  to  within  5 
miles  of  its  source  in  Lough  Allen.  Its  centre  length 
measures  240  miles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  its  fall,  which  does  not  exceed  150  feet,  its 
current  is  very  slow  and  often  imperceptible.  Dur- 
ing its  passage  from  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick  it  ex- 
pands into  the  large  lakes  of  Lough  Reagh,  15  miles, 
and  Lough  Dearg,  21  miles  in  length,  and  studded 
with  numerous  islets.  The  Blackwater  rises  near 
Charleville,  and,  flowing  south-eastward,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Atlantic  at  Youghal,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford. 
Between  the  latter  county  and  that  of  Wexford  is  the 
estuary  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow,  all  of 
which  have  their  sources  not  far  from  each  other  in 
the  central  range  of  the  Slievebloom  Mountains  ;  and, 
after  diverging  so  that  their  streams  enrich  a  great 
portion  of  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  unite 
again  near  the  city  of  Waterford.  The  Slaney  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  empties  itself  into 
St.  George's  Channel  at  Wexford.  The  Boyne,  fa- 
mous for  its  historical  recollections  as  well  as  for  its 
natural  advantages,  has  its  sources  in  the  central  ele- 
vated plain  of  Leinster,  and,  flowing  north-eastward, 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Drogheda.  The  Bann  rises 
in  the  Mourne  Mountains,  flows  northward  through 
Lough  Neagh,  and,  after  separating  the  counties  of 
Londonderry  and  Antrim,  flows  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Zzz 


Sq.  miles. 

Lee -735 

Liffcy -568 

Blackwater,  N -526 

Maine  and  Inney. -511 

Feale  and  Galle -479 

Roughly. -475 

Ovoca -2S1 

Bandon -228 

Lagan -227 

Avonm«re -200 


Coleraine.  The  Foyle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
streams  of  the  Poe,  the  Mourne,  the  Finn,  and  the 
Derg,  which,  flowing  from  different  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Ulster,  discharge  their  combined  waters  into  Lough 
Foyle  near  Londonderry.  The  Erne,  which  flows 
from  Lough  Erne,  has  a  short  but  rapid  course  to  the 
Atlantic  westward,  and  discharges  its  great  body  of 
waters  into  Donegal  Bay,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  rising 
10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tides.  The 
other  rivers,  though  numerous,  amounting  nearly  to 
100,  are  small,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  counties 
that  give  them  birth.  The  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the 
mountain-land  of  Wicklow,  and,  after  a  circuitous 
course  through  Kildare,  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  that  the  metro- 
politan ctty  of  Dublin  is  seated  on  its  banks. 

The  extent  of  country  forming  the  basin  from 
whence  each  of  the  principal  rivers  derives  its  supply, 
is  as  follows : 

Sq.  miles. 

Shannon 4-544 

Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir  3-400 
Galway,  includ.  Loughs 

Corrib  and  Mask....  1-374 

Erne 1-585 

Foyle 1-476 

Bann  and  Maine 1,266 

Blackwater,  8 1-219 

Boyne  and  Blackwater  1-086 

Moy 1-033 

Slaney -815 

Ireland  was  once  so  thickly  covered  with  timber  as 
to  receive  the  name  of  the  Island  of  the  Woods.  Dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  its  eonnection  with  England, 
its  extensive  and  impenetrable  forests  formed  a  main 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  English  troops.  West- 
minster Hall  is  said  to  be  roofed  with  oak  cut  in  the 
woods  of  Shillelagh.  Numerous  trunks  of  large  trees 
are  constantly  found1  in  the  bogs.  Even  in  mountain 
tracts,  devoted  for  a  long  succession  of  j^ears  to  the 
pasturage  of  sheep,  timber  trees  shoot  up  spontane- 
ously wherever  the  land  is  secured  from  the  intrusions 
of  cattle.  Many  places,  where  the  vestige  of  a  plant- 
ation is  not  to  be  seen,  retain  names  of  which  the  word 
"  wood"'  forms  a  component  part ;  and  in  localities 
where  the  most  attentive  culture  will  not  suffice  to 
keep  any  tree  or  shrub  alive  on  account  of  the  western 
blasts,  large  trees  are  found  imbedded  in  the  bogs. 
The  different  kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land are  confined  to  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  sallow,  and 
jirch.  Two  centuries  ago,  when  Ireland  was  covered 
with  forests,  there  were  numerous  small  iron-works, 
n  which  wood  charcoal  was  employed,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  wood  used  until  the  country  was  gradually 
tripped  of  its  supply,  and  the  working  of  iron  was 
consequently  abandoned.  The  extension  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  more  especially  the  timber 
act,  which  gives  the  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his 
ease,  a  pecuniary  interest,  in  the  trees  he  has  planted, 
are  gradual!}7  removing  this  defect,  the  consequence  of 
ages  of  disturbance  and  desolation  ;  but  trees  in  large 
quantities  are  generally  found  in  Ireland  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  residences  of  the  gentry,  except  in 
some  favored  spots,  which  are  well  wooded. 

Minerals. — Ireland  is  reputed  to  contain  much  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  but  notwithstanding  many  attempts 
o  work  the  metallic  mines  discovered  in  the  country, 
ew  have  been  found  sufficiently  productive  to  repay 
he  necessary  outlay  oi  capital.  Toward  the  close  of 
he  last  century,  gold  was  discovered,  accidentally,  in 
he  streams  flowing  from  the  Mountain  of  Croghan 
\insela,  en  the  confines  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 
The  metal  was  found  in  lumps  and  small  pieces  down 
.o  the  minutest  grain.  Many  of  the  peasants  having 
ruined  themselves  by  leaving  their  proper  occupations 
:o  join  the  search,  the  government,  to  put  an  end  to 
,he  fruitless  quest,  took  up  the  enterprise,  and  only 
relinquished  it  after  satisfying  the  seekers  of  its  worth- 
essness.  "  The  gold  is  associated  with  magnetic  iron- 
stone, sometimes  in  masses  of  half  a  hundred  weight ; 
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also  iron  pyrites,  brown  and  red  hematite,  wolfram, 
manganese,  and  fragments  of  tinstone  in  crystals, 
together  with  quartz.  From  the  nature  of  these  at- 
tendant minerals,  of  which  most  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  it  was 
hoped  that  by  tracing  up  the  rivulets  to  their  sources, 
and  laying  bare  in  various  directions  the  underlying 
rock,  the  metalliferous  veins  might  be  discovered, 
from  the  disintegration  of  which  the  sand  and  soil  of  the 
bed  of  the  streams  had  been  produced.  All  such  trials 
proved  useless,  and  the  question  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  gold  in  those  streams  in  Wicklow  has  been 
derived,  remains  still  unanswered." — Sir  R.  KANE'S 
Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.  Copper  ores  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  clay-slate  districts  in  a  great 
number  of  localities  more  or  less  abundantly.  The 
principal  mines  are  those  of  Ballymurtagh,  Conoree, 
Cronebane  and  Tigroney,  and  Ballygahan,  in  Wick- 
low  county  ;  the  Knockmahon,  Kilduane,  Bonmahon, 
and  Balinasisla,  in  the  Waterford  district ;  Allihies  or 
Berehaven,  Audley,  and  Cosheen,  and  Skull,  in  the 
south-western  district ;  and  the  mines  of  Hollyford 
and  Lackamor,  in  the  western  district. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  copper  ore  from  Ire- 
land, sold  in  Swansea,  where  it  is  smelted,  were,  in 


Years. 

1836.. 
1840.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 


21,819 
19,580 
17,509 
18,597 
18,430 
17,471 


Value. 
£168,865 
127,911 
117,625 

77,622 
97,122 

106,078 

Years. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 

Tons. 
14,857 

12,808 
10,425 
10,021 
10,577 
12,171 


Value. 

£96,380 
82,039 
68,794 
69,594 
77,718 

104,822 


Lead  is  more  extensively  diffused  througli  Ireland  than 
copper.  The  granitic  district  of  Wicklow  contains  nu- 
merous veins  ;  the  principal  are  those  of  Glendalough, 
Glenmalur,  Glendasane  or  Luganure,  and  Ballycorus. 
The  clay-slate  districts  also  yield  numerous  indications 
of  this  metal,  but  few  of  the  mines  have  proved  profit- 
able. Those  still  worked  are  at  Clonligg,  Newtown- 
ards,  and  Rathmullen,  in  Down  county ;  Bond  and 
Newry,  in  Armagh  county ;  Castleblayney,  in  Mon- 
aghan  county ;  Keiimare,  in  Kerry  county ;  Kilbricken 
and  Baltyhiekey,  in  Clare  county  ;  Shallee,  in  Limer- 
ick count}' ;  and  Bantry,  in  Cork  county.  A  vein  at 
Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  was  worked  until  the  mine  was 
filled  with  water  by  the  ingress  of  the  sea.  At  Bally- 
corus, where  the  lead  ores  from  the  mines  of  the  Min- 
ing Company  of  Ireland  are  smelted,  the  quantities  of 
ore  worked  up  in  1851  from  Luganure  mines  was  674 
tons,  which  produced  460  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  nearly 
69  per  cent.  The  proportions  of  silver  to  a  ton  of  lead 
are  generally  found  to  be,  from  the  mine  of  Luganure, 
8  oz. ;  Caime,  12  oz. ;  Ballyhickey,  15  oz. ;  Shallee, 
25  oz. ;  Kilbricken,  120  oz. ;  Tollyratty,  near  Strang- 
ford,  10  oz.  The  average  of  silver  extracted  from  the 
lead  ore  raised  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  in 
1851,  was  7  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead ;  the  total  quantity 
3860  oz.  ;  producing  £1029  6s.  8d. 

Native  silver  was  found  in  a  bed  of  iron  ochre  in 


Cronebane,  but  the  deposit  has  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted. Sulphuret  of  silver  was  found  in  the  lead 
ore  at  Ballycorus  some  years  since,  and  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  have  resumed  operations  to  prove 
this  valuable  discovery.  Tinstone  has  been  found  in 
the  auriferous  soil  of  Wicklow,  but  no  veins  or  work- 
able deposits  have  been  discovered.  Other  minerals, 
useful  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and  found  in 
quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  mang- 
anese, antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  iron  pyrites,  alum, 
clays  of  various  kinds,  building  stone,  marble,  flags, 
and  roofing  slates.  Mineral  springs,  chiefly  chaly- 
beate, are  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  of  chief  note  for  their  medicinal  qualities  are  at 
Mallow,  in  Cork,  resembling  the  hot  wells  of  Bristol ; 
Ballynahinch,  in  Down  ;  Swanlinbar,  in  Cavan  ;  Cas- 
tleconnel,  near  Limerick  ;  and  Lucan,  near  Dublin. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  different  estimates 
and  census  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  various  periods  : 

Year.  Pop. 

1652  Sir  William  Petty 850,000 

1672           "            "        .' 1.820,000 

1695  Captain  South 1,084,102 

1712  Thomas  Dobbs 2,099,094 

1718    "     "   2,169,048 

1723    "     "   2,817,374 

1726    "     "   2,809,106 

1731  Established  Clergy 2,010,221 

1754  Tax  Collectors 2,372,634 

1760  Do  BurRho,  Hibcrn.  Dominican 2,81  T,384 

1767  Tax  Collectors 2,544.276 

1777     "              "         2.690..Vi6 

1785    "             "        2,845,932 

1788  Gervais  P.  Bushe 4,040,000 

1791  Tax  Collectors 4,206,612 

1792  Dr.  Beaufort 4,088.226 

1805  Thomas  Ne  wen  ham 5,895,456 

1811  Parliamentary  return 5,937,&56 

1821               "               "       6,801,827 

1831               "               "      7,767,401 

1S84  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction.  7,943,940 

1841  Parliamentary  return 8,175,1-24 

1851               "               "       6,552,386 

Few  countries  in  the  world  have  increased  in  popu- 
lation so  rapidly  as  Ireland  during  the  first  40  years 
of  the  present,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century. 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  Tour  through  Ireland,  in  1766, 
observed  that  it  everywhere  evinces  the  marks  of  a 
rapid  increase  of  population.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  number  of  the  people  increases  in  the  ratio  of 
food  and  comforts,  and  that  an  increase  of  population 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  a 
nation.  The  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  depopulating  the  country  would  show  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland  had  outstripped  the  progress  of 
wealth,  and  the  increase  of  industry,  and  had  reduced 
their  wants  to  the  lowest  point  without  procuring  an 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  each 
portion  of  the  country,  according  to  the  census  of  1821, 
1831,  1841,  and  1851,  together  with  the  house  accom- 
modation at  the  latter  period : 


Provinces. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Families. 

Houses  in  1851. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhnliil.-.!. 

Total. 

Built. 

BuiM- 

Leinster  
Minister  
Ulster  

1,757,492 
1,9:35,612 
1,998,494 
1,110,229 

1,909,718 

2,2861622 
1,348,914 

1,978,731 
2,396,161 
2,886,373 
1,418,859 

813,462 
904,667 

976,283 
496,105 

859,129 
952,755 
1,085,473 
514,106 

1,672,591 
1,867,412 

2,011,756 

1.  010.211 

821,991 
820,250 
880,781 
184,080 

258,002 
267,116 
851,873 
169,808 

17,566 
19,360 
20,647 

MOB 

592 
473 
534 

276,160 
886,949 
878,054 

177.V.W 

Connaught.  .  . 
Total  

6,801,827 

7,767,401   -8,175,124  |  8,190,507j  8,861,46:1;  6,551,970 

1,207,011-2 

1,046,294 

ti.\17S 

1,884 

1.11  ::,:;:>i  ; 

The  chief  impediment  to  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Ireland  during  the  present  cen- 
tury has  been  the  redundancy  of  the  population.  In 
a  country  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  there  were  in  1841  as  many  as  335  persons 
to  each  square  mile  of  arable  land.  Perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  China  there  was  no  other  country  in 
the  world  so  densely  peopled,  and  certainly  none 
where  the  population  was  so  disproportioned  to  the 


HUMUS  of  employment.  This  great  density  of  popu- 
lation was  necessarily  aocompaaifid  by  an  extreme 
competition  for  land  and  employment,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  all  inducements  to  the  acquirement  of  skill, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of  remuneration 
for  labor,  and  high  rents,  the  impossibility  of  any  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  The  following  table  shows  the  density  of  the 
population  in  1841,  and  its  remarkable  decrease  in  1851 : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TUB  DENSITY  OP  POPULATION  IN  1841,  AND  ITS  REMARKABLE  DECREASE  IN  1851. 


! 

Provinces. 

Rural  population. 

No.  of  personi  to  the  square  mile. 

Of  arable  land. 

Of  the  entire  rural  district. 

Of  the  entire  area  (including  the 
town  population). 

1841. 

1851. 

1841. 

1851. 

between 
1841—61. 

1841. 

1851. 

Decrease 
between 
1841—51. 

1841. 

1851. 

Decrease 
between 
1841—51. 

1,631,106 
2,009,220 
2,160,698 

i,;«s,<«5 

1,191,634 
1,466,099 
1,749,707 
926,269 

•J47 
832 
406 
886 

189 
218 
280 
241 

58 
114 
126 

145 

202 
212 
253 
195 

167 
155 

205 
135 

45 
57 
48 
60 

259 
253 
279 
207 

220 
196 
285 
147 

89 

67 
44 
60 

Mnnster  .  .  . 

Ulster  

Connaught  

Total  

7,089,659 

5,333,709 

885 

286 

99 

.  217 

164 

58 

251 

202 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  BY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1841  AND  1S51, 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  AS  PRODUCERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  TRADERS. 

Occupations.  1841.  1851. 

Ministering  to  food : 

Producers 1,854,141  1,461,776 

Manufacturers 13,995  18,035 

Traders 85,935  52,103 


Total 1,904,071 

Ministering  to  clothing : 

Cloth  manufacturers 669,224 

Leather-workers 57,833 

Clothes-makers 167,998 

Traders 6,269 

Total 901,324 

Ministering  to  lodging,  etc. : 

Workers  in  stone 80,204 

"          wood 64,086 

"          metal 44,197 

Miscellaneous 23,786 

Traders 2,093 


Total 164,366 

Ministering  to  health 6,871 

charity 253 

justice 19,541 

education 16,814 

religion 7,192 


Total 50,671 

Unclassified : 

Ministering  to  arts 8,495 

trade 59,549 

"            traveling.....  18.975 

Miscellaneous 409,409 

Total 491,428 

General  total 8,511,860 


1,531,914 

278,223 
49,900 

267,225 
11,184 

606,532 

27,177 
48,195 
45,083 
20,749 
5,265 

146,469 

7,148 

1,898 

26,862 

17.407 


61,713 

2,674 
54,470 
43,748 

394,203 

494,995 
2,841,623 


Ireland  is  naturally,  both  from  soil  and  climate,  a 
pastoral  country,  and  it  was  not  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  that  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce an  attention  to  tillage  on  an  extended  scale. 
Primate  Boulter,  when  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
pressed  strongly  on  the  British  government  the  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  a  tillage  sj'stem ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose proposed  a  law,  in  1727,  to  compel  landlords  to 
till  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  in  their  possession, 
exclusive  of  meadows  and  bogs ;  and  also  to  release 
tenants  to  the  same  extent  from  the  penal  covenants 
against  tillage,  inserted  in  their  leases.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  observes,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire,  that  the  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  in  Ireland 
and  the  heavj1-  crops  of  oats  raised,  even  with  the 
most  wretched  cultivation,  attest  the  extraordinary 


fertility  of  the  soil.  Strong  retentive  clay  soils,  sandy 
soils,  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  and  several  other  de- 
scriptions of  soil  common  in  England,  are  seldom  or 
never  met  with  in  Ireland,  which  affords  no  great 
diversity  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wake- 
field  describes  the  soils  of  Ireland  as  follows : — "  A 
great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  throws  out  a  luxu- 
riant herbage,  springing  from  a  calcareous  subsoil 
without  any  considerable  depth.  This  is  one  species 
of  the  rich  soil  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  throughout 
Roscommon,  in  some  parts  of  Galway,  Clare,  and 
other  districts.  Some  places  exhibit  the  richest  loam 
I  ever  saw  turned  up  with  a  plow ;  this  is  the  case 
throughout  Meath  in  particular.  Where  such  soil  oc- 
curs, its  fertility  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it  appears  as 
if  nature  had  determined  to  counteract  the  bad  effects 
produced  by  the  clumsy  sj'stem  of  its  cultivators.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon,  the  land  is  of  a 
different  kind,  but  equally  productive,  though  the  sur- 
face presents  the  appearance  of  marsh.  These  dis- 
tricts are  called  caucasses:  the  substratum  is  a  blue 
silt  deposited  by  the  sea,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  qualities  of  the  upper  stratum,  for  this  land  can  be 
injured  by  no  depth  of  plowing." 

The  prevalent  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  resting  on  a 
rocky  substratum,  chiefly  of  limestone.  The  depth, 
though  in  general  not  great,  is  in  some  parts  such  as 
to  admit  of  a  fresh  vegetable  mold  being  repeatedly 
thrown  up  by  successive  plowings  to  a  greater  depth. 
This  occurrence  is  most  striking  in  Meath,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick, 
long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Vale, 
from  its  extraordinary  fertility.  In  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  Galway,  the  rock  shows  itself  above  the 
surface  in  ridges  like  waves,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  rich  mold,  which  produces  a  thick,  close  sward, 
extremely  grateful  to  sheep.  Large  tracts  of  grazing 
land  similar  to  the  Downs  in  England  are  unusual ; 
the  only  tract  of  any  extent  of  such  description  is  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  which  has  been  used,  time  im- 
memorial, for  a  sheep  walk.  The  mountains  are  capa- 
ble of  tillage  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  their 
summits,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very 
highest,  are  fit  for  pasturage  in  summer. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  1841,  according  to 
the  return  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  was  13,464,- 
300  acres,  and  in  1851,  14,802,581  acres ;  and  the  pro- 
portion per  cent,  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
surface,  etc.,  at  those  two  periods  was  as  follows  : 


Provinces. 

Total  area  in 
statute  acres. 

Division  of  surface. 

Arable  land. 

Uncultivated. 

Plantations. 

Towns.                              Water. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Proportion  per  n-nt. 

1841. 

1851. 

1841. 

1851. 

1841. 

1851.       |      1841. 

1851.       |       1841. 

1851. 

Leinster... 
Ulster  
Munster.  .. 
Connaught. 

Total.. 

4,876,211 
6,064,579 
5,475,438 
4,392,043 

81-23 
63-39 
62-23 
50-57 

82-80 
71-08 
72-95 
56-01 

15-01 
31-5:2 
8222 
43-39 

13-67 

24-48 
21-89 
88-12 

^•:!> 
2-15 
1-46 
1-10 

2-09 
1-71 
1-07 
0-93 

0-32 
0-24 
016 
0-09 

0-33 
0-23 
0-16 
0-09 

1-06 
2-50 
3-93 

4-85 

1-06 
2-50 
8-93 

4-85 

20,808,271 

64-71 

71-14 

80-25    !     24-14 

1-80 

1-47     |      0-21 

02-2 

3-03 

8-03 

The  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish 
woolens  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  British  col- 
onies, were  repealed  in  1779.  By  the  Act  of  Union, 
the  duties  on  woolens  imported  into  either  island  were 
confined  to  those  called  "  old  and  new  draperies ;"  and 
the  high  duties  of  Charles  II.  were  reduced  to  8Jd.  per 
yard  on  the  old,  and  2  fd.  on  the  new  draperies.  By 


the  same  act,  England  relaxed  her  monopoly  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  export  of  wool  and  woolen  yarn  duty 
free  to  Ireland.  Previous  to  the  Union,  when  the  im- 
port of  English  wool  was  prohibited,  the  manufacture 
of  Ireland  was  confined  .to  the  coarsest  description  of 
goods,  for  which  alone  the  Irish  wool  was  suited.  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  carding  machinery  the 
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manufacture  of  woolens  was  inconsiderable,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  Union,  machinery  worked  by 
water  power  became  general,  and  the  trade  increased, 
but  the  combinations  of  workmen  and  protecting  duties 
rendered  the  Irish  manufacturers  unable  to  compete 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  trade  continued 

TABLE  SHOWING  TUB  EXTENT  OF  LAND  UNDER  CROPS  FOR 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACRES 


limited  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  Flan- 
nels  are  made  in  Wicklow,  and  blankets  in  Kilkenny. 
Frieze  of  the  coarsest  kind  is  in  some  parts  manufac- 
tured by  the  peasantry  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
the  supply  of  the  adjoining  district. 


EACH  COUNTY  AND  PROVINCE  IN  IRELAND,  IN  1854  AND  1355, 
UNDER  EACH  SPECIES  OF  CROP. 


ProYinees. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley,  bere, 
rye,  beans, 
and  peas. 

Potatoes. 

Turnip*. 

Other  green 
crops. 

Flax. 

Meadow  and 
Clover. 

Total  extent 
under  crops. 

Acre- 

Acres. 

Aeret. 

Acren. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Leinster  -H^t 

169,3-25 
187,698 

553,556 
553,077 

127,341 
115,585 

204,820 

208,005 

96,745 
105,790 

81,368 
80,848 

2,820 
2,142 

479,629 
502,544 

1,665,599 
1,705.684 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Total  inc. 

Increase  or  decrease  ) 
in  Leinster  ) 

18,878 

479 

11,756 

8,185 

9,045 

520 

678 

22,915 

40,085 

Munster  \  JSS 

151,570 
157,766 

364,479 
380,246 

100,699 
93,357 

256.449 
254,944 

114,912 
124,948 

25,425 
25,595 

5,452 
4,294 

360,038 
385,771 

1,379,024 
1,426,921 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Inc 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Total  inc. 

Increase  or  decrease  I 
in  Munster.  ) 

6,1% 

15,767 

7,342 

1,505 

10,036 

170 

1,158 

25,788 

47,897 

Ulster  HSrt 

65,592 
70,127 

841,372 
890,171 

89,803 
39,425 

880,896 
318,167 

85,334 
100,372 

25,371 
24,274 

139,402 
87,904 

288,726 
284,964 

1,811,496 
1,815,404 

(  1S55 

Inc. 

Inc 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Ine. 

Total  inc. 

Increase  or  decrease  ) 
in  Ulster.  f 

4,585 

48,799 

878 

12,729 

15,038 

1,097 

51,498 

1,238 

3,908 

Connaught  |  }«* 

24,797 
29,918 

2S5.891 
294,461 

19,311 
19,198 

197,495 

200,413 

82,179 
35,387 

16,618 
14,882 

3,729 

2,766 

134,471 

138,458 

714,491 
734,988 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Total  inc. 

Increase  or  decrease  ) 
in  Connaught  ) 

5,121 

8,570 

113 

2,918 

8,208 

2,236 

963 

8,987 

20,492 

Total  \1®£ 

411,284 

2,045,298 

287,154 

989,660 

829,170 

98,777 

151,403 

1,257,864 

5,570,610 

(  1S55 

445,509 

2,117,955 

267,565 

95,094 

97,106 

1,311,737 

5,682,992 

Inc 

Inc 

Dec 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Total  inc. 

Increase  or  decrease  ) 
in  Ireland  ) 

34,225 

72,657 

19,589 

8,131 

37,327 

8,683 

54,297 

53,873 

112,882 

Linen.— The  same  legislative  measure  which  was 
intended  to  discourage  the  woolen  manufacturer  stated, 
that  "if  the  Irish  turned  their  industry  and  skill  to 
the  settling  and  improving  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
thej-  should  receive  all  the  countenance,  favor,  and 
protection  for  its  encouragement,  and  promotion  to  all 
the  advantage  and  profit  they  might  be  capable  of  de- 
riving from  it."  This  declaration  should  not  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  manufacture  had  been  previ- 
ously unknown  or  disregarded  in  Ireland.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  use  of  linen  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
higher  orders,  that  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  to 
check  its  excessive  use.  The  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford  seems  also  to  have  anticipated  the  views  of 
the  British  manufacturers  on  the  subject.  Instead  of 
extinguishing  the  woolen  trade  b}' exclusive  duties,  he 
labored  to  foster  that  of  linen.  He  imported  flax  seed 
in  large  quantities  from  Holland,  and  held  out  pre- 
miums to  induce  Flemings  and  Dutchmen  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  to  settle  in  Ireland.  On  these 
laudable  objects  he  spent  upward  of  £30,000  of  his 
private  fortune ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  Still,  however,  the  woolen  manu- 
facture prevailed,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west, 
where  the  climate  and  extensive  pasturage  for  sheep 
insured  a  copious  and  cheap  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. In  the  same  spirit,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  En- 
glish Parliament  in  1606,  to  encourage  foreign  linen 
manufacturers  to  settle  in  Ireland  ;  and  with  that  view 
all  articles  made  of  flax  or  hemp  in  this  country  were 
admitted  into  England  duty  free— a  privilege  which  is 
estimated  to  have  given  that  branch  of  trade  an  ad- 
vantage of  25  per  cent,  over  other  nations  in  the 
English  market.  The  Irish  Parliament  responding  to 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  that  of  England,  prom- 
ised that  "  it  would  heartily  endeavor  to  establish  the 
linen  and  hempen  manufacture,  so  as  to  render  it  use- 
ful to  both  kingdoms  ;''  adding,  that  "  it  hoped  to  find 
such  a  temperament  in  respect  to  the  woolen  trade 
here,  that  the  same  may  not  be  injurious  to  England." 
The  "temperament"  here  announced  was  evinced 
uiM-t  effectually  by  laying  prohibitory  duties  on  the 
export  of  its  own  woolens,  thus  accepting  the  compact 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  giving  the  country  an  in- 


controvertible claim  upon  England  for  a  perpetual  en- 
couragement of  that  branch  which  was  to  be  nurtured 
in  lieu  of  the  natural  staple  of  the  country.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  measures  mutually  agreed  on  between 
both  kingdoms,  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  linen  manufacture  was  established  in 
1710,  consisting  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  influ- 
ence in  each  province.  Under  its  control  a  code  of 
regulations  was  devised  and  maintained,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  processes, 
and  had  the  effect  for  many  years  of  securing  the  fab- 
ric a  decided  preference  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
market.  A  large  sum  was  annually  granted  to  this 
board  for  premiums  and  the  supply  of  wheels  and 
other  implements,  which  was  continued  till  the  year 
1830,  when  the  grants  were  discontinued,  and  the 
board  ceased  to  act.  The  flax  seed  is  chiefly  im- 
ported. Little  is  grown  in  the  country,  as,  notwith- 
standing all  the  exertions  made  by  the  grower,  the 
plant  raised  from  it  is  considered  of  inferior  quality. 

flax. — The  first  flax-spinning  machinery  erected  in 
Ireland  was  at  Cork  in  1805.  About  1825,  English 
and  Scotch  yarns  were  first  imported  into  Ireland,  and 
undersold  the  spun  article.  The  use  of  machinery 
gradually  increased,  and  the  linen  manufacture  soon 
became  extinguished  in  the  south  and  west,  and  con- 
centrated in  the  north.  In  1821  the  yarns  were  all 
made  by  hand.  With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions, 
not  a  spinning  factory  was  to  be  seen.  In  1849  there 
were  upward  of  70.  In  1819,  with  the  existence  of 
bounties  on  the  export  of  linens,  and  heavy  duties  on 
the  admission  of  foreign  flax  and  linen  fabrics,  only 
40  millions  of  yarns  were  exported  from  Ireland.  In 
1849  these  exports  had  increased  to  75  millions.  The 
question  became  not  as  to  whether  the  employment  of 
linen-weavers  by  extensive  manufacturers,  and  con- 
tining  them  to  the  mere  process  of  weaving,  was  or 
was  not  more  advantageous  than  the,  old  system, 
where  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  the  weaver 
of  the  cloth,  and  the.  merchant  who  disposed  of  it, 
were  the  same  individual ;  but  whether  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  alter  the  system  or  lose  the  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  brown 
or  unbleached  linen  sold  in  the  several  linen  markets 
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in  Ireland  during  a  period  of  four  years,  as  furnishe 
by  the  returns  of  the  seal-masters  and  inspectors  o 
the  Linen  Board  to  Parliament  in  1825.  The  sum 
stated  in  the  former  of  these  tables  are  the  first  cos 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  country  purchaser 
the  value  of  most  of  the  linen  sold  is  afterward  con 
siderably  increased  by  the  process  of  bleaching  an 
other  treatment. 

TOTAL  or  BROWN  OK  UNBLEACHED  LINEN  SOLD  IN  IRELAND 


Years. 

Le  bister. 

Ulster. 

Minister. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

1822 
J823 
IS'24 
1825 

£ 

285,354 
836,698 
207,638 

1!>2,S8S 

£ 
2,066.122 
8,187,829 
1,888,1801 

2,109,809 

£ 

68,870 
82,202 
95,195 
110,420 

£ 

117,664 
180,914 
140,856 
168,090 

£ 
2,538,010 
2,677,348 
2,411,869 
2,580,707 

Total. 

1,022,578 

8.271,140J    356,687 

557,524 

10,207,929 

Since  1825  no  returns  have  been  kept.    The  number 
of  yards  of  linen  exported  from  Ireland  was  : 

Year. 

To  Great  Britain. 

To  foreigi 

parts. 

Total. 

1800... 

No  sepai 
84,622,898 
33,018,884 
85,018,884 
50,290,821 
45,519,509 
52,560,926 

ate  returns. 
8,288,704 
4,147,515 
8,926,731 
5,940,254 
4,011,630 
2,553,589 

35,676,908 
87,911,602 
37,166,899 
88,945,615 
56,230,575 
49,531,139 
55,114,515 
60.916.592 

1801  .  . 

1809.. 

1813.. 

1617.. 

1821  .  . 

1825.. 

1886... 

The  apparent  amount  of  exports  of  linen  from  Ire- 
land is  now  small,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
all  is  sent  by  cross-channel  steamers  to  the  English 
and  Scotch  ports,  whence  it  is  transhipped  to  foreign 
countries.  The  entire  export  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  and  all  foreign  countries  reaches  about  106,- 
000,000  yards;  value,  £4,400,000.  The  following 
table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  production  and  value 
of  the  yarns  made,  and  amount  of  wages  paid,  in  an 
interval  of  ten  years  : 

Bundles  of 

yarn  produced.  Value.  Wapes  paid. 

1840 5,000,000  £1,500,000  £208,000 

1850 7,400,000  1,942,500  317,000 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  in  1777, 
and  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  endeavored  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  by  high  import  duties  and  bounties. 
The  first  cotton  mills  were  erected  at  Prosperous,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  in  Belfast,  about  the  year 
1784.  From  that  period  till  the  Union,  it  throve,  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  for- 
eign competition.  At  the  Union  it  was  arranged  that 
the  then  existing  duties  should  continue  for  eight 
years,  after  which  they  were  to  be  gradually  lowered, 
by  eight  annual  reductions,  in  such  manner  that,  after 
the  year  1816,  they  should  stand  at  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  has  been 
very  slow  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  alteration  of  the  scale  of  duties  materially  affect- 
ed the  home  demand,  and  the  immense  capital  and 
great  superiority  of  the  British  artist  have  contributed 
much  to  secure  to  his  manufacture  a  preference  in  the 
foreign  market.  In  1822  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
imported  was  3,755,024  Ibs.,  and  of  cotton  yarn, 
1,197,294  Ibs. ;  leaving  a  total  quantity  of  4,576,816 
Ibs.  of  cotton  yarn  consumed,  after  allowing  10  per 
cent,  for  waste,  etc.,  on  the  cotton  imported. 

Silk  and  Lace. — The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  in  1693,  by  French  emigrants  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  seat  was  the  city 
of  Dublin,  where  it  was  maintained  by  the  aid  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  Some  feeble  attempts  to  fix  it  in  the 
country  parts  failed  completely.  The  last  of  these 
was  so  lately  as  1825,  when  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  trade  on  a  secure  basis 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  by  earing  the  silk-worm  there, 
and  thus  having  the  benefit  of  the  raw  material  for 
the  labor  of  producing  it ;  but  after  considerable  ex- 
pense had  been  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  ground 


and  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  the  scheme  was  re- 
linquished as  hopeless.  One  branch  of  the  manufac- 
ture, a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known  by 
the  name  of  tabbinet,  or  Irish  poplin,  is  in  considerable 
demand,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  for  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  texture.  It  is  almost  the  only 
branch  now  flourishing.  The  general  trade  has  been 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  removal  of  the  protecting 
duties  in  1821,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  workmen  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  Irish  manufacturer  became  unable  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  trade.  The  manufacture  of 
lace  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Limerick,  and  of 
late  j'ears  a  great  source  of  emploj^ment  for  females 
has  been  introduced  in  the  working  of  patterns  on 
muslin  with  the  needle. 

Metals. — Manufactures  in  metal  exist  only  to  a 
small  extent ;  and  the  making  of  glass,  which  was 
once  carried  on  largely,  has  declined. 

Provisions. — The  provision  trade,  together  with  the 
exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try,  has  always  been,  and  will  probably  long  remain, 
the  principal  commercial  business  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land. This  export  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain, 
to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  from  Belfast,  Dun- 
dalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and 
more  particularly  from  Cork  and  Dublin.  In  1825, 
181,276  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  362,278  cwt.  of  bacon 
and  hams,  474,161  cwt.  of  butter,  and  35,279  cwt.  of 
lard,  were  exported.  Since  that  period  the  provision 
trade  has  vastly  increased ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  duties  on  the  cross-channel  trade,  there 
are  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  gallons  of 
[rish  spirits  brought  to  charge  since  1840,  and  the 
amount  of  duty : 


Years. 

Gallons. 

Duty. 

1840... 

10,815  709 

£1,261,S32 

1841  

7.401  051 

936,126 

1842  

6,485,448 

864,725 

1843  

5,290,650 

904,908 

1844  

5,546,483 

852,418 

1845  

6  451  187 

860  151 

1846  

7  605,196 

1,014,026 

1847  

7  952,076 

1,060,276 

1848  

5  737  687 

804  984 

1849  

8,126,507 

943,057 

1850  

6,973,883 

929,777 

1S51  

7,408  086 

987  774 

1852  

7,550,518 

1,006,735 

1853  

8,208,256 

1,094.434 

1854  

8,136,862 

1,273,151 

The  principle  of  extracting  the  largest  possible 
mount  of  revenue  from  the  duty  on  spirits  having 
ieen  adopted,  the  rate  was  raised  in  1855  to  6s.  2d.  per 
gallon,  when  the  number  of  gallons  brought  to  charge 
eclined  to  6,228,856,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
reductive  to  the  revenue  appears  to  have  been  at- 
ained,  if  not  exceeded.  There  are  breweries  in  most 
f  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  the  produce  of  which  has 
uperseded  the  use  of  beer  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
nd  also  furnishes  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  large  ex- 
ort  trade,  which  has  of  late  years  much  increased. 

The  external  trade  of  Ireland  branches  out  into  two 
reat  divisions,  the  cross-channel  trade  with  Great 
Iritain,  and  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The 
elative  importance  of  each  port,  as  respects  its  com- 
nercial  character,  will  appear  from  the  first  and  sec- 
nd  tables  following,  which  contain  a  specification  of 
tie  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
leared  out  coastwise,  from  and  to  the  British  col- 
nies  and  foreign  countries  in  1853,  in  each  of  the 
orts  of  Ireland ;  while  the  progress  of  domestic  navi- 
ation  will  appear  from  the  third  and  fourth  tables, 
ontaining  a  summary,  in  triennial  periods,  of  the 
nnage  of  ships  belonging  to  and  registered  at  the 
ifferent  ports  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  number  and  ton- 
age  of  those  employed  in  the  cross-channel  trade. 
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NUMBER    AND   TONNAGE  OP  SAILING  VESSELS  AND  STEAM  VESSELS  THAT  ENTERED  AND  CLEABED  OUT  COASTWISE  AT 
EACH  OF  TUB  PORTS  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  YEAR  1853. 


PORTS. 

BAILING  VESSELS.                                                         |                                                         STEAM   VESSELS. 

Inward. 

Outward.                                         Inward. 

Outward. 

Vessel.. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage.      |       Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Yi'SM-U 

Tonnage. 

Belfast.  

5,168 

2,080 
659 
5,110 
588 
697 
905 
2,999 

470,065 
170,291 
42,462 
396,392 
89,000 
42,987 
72,891 
188,877 

1,180 
1,518 
265 
2,510 
256 
198 
786 
1,912 

198,661 
94,769 
19,757 
129,787 
15,820 
11,791 
50,955 
127,255 

1,477 
265 
203 
1,436 
IK 
145 
169 
COO 

419,511 

104,376 
80,240 
440,446 
148^18 
40,686 
49,357 
201,396 

1,899 
257 
256 
1,608 
464 
135 
177 
896 

412,604 
101,329 
94,142 
498^88 
144,698 
38,266 
50,400 
122,844 

Cork  

Drogheda  

Dublin.. 

Londonderry  
Newry  

Waterford  

Other  ports  

Total  1       18,101 

1,417,465    |       8,570 

648,195 

4,860 

1,484,827 

4,692 

1,459,410 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  SAILING  VESSELS  THAT  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  OUT  FROM  AND  TO  TUB  COLONIES  AND 
FOREIGN  PORTS  AT  EACH  OF  THE  PORTS  OF  IRELAND  (INCLUDING  THEIK  REPEATED  VOYAGES),  DISTINGUISHING 
BRITISH  AND  IRISH  FROM  FOREIGN  VESSELS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1858. 


POBT8. 

FBOM   AND   TO   BRITISH  COLONIES. 

FROM   AND   TO   FOREIGN   PLACES. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

British  &  Irish. 

Koreiyn. 

British  &  Irish. 

Foreign. 

British  &  Irish. 

Foreign. 

British  &  Irish. 

Foreign. 

Ves. 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

Ton'go. 

Ves. 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

12 
16 

13 
4 
13 
11 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

Ton'ge. 

Ves. 

Belfast  

57 
52 
61 
39 

22 

78 

17,968 
14,952 
20,545 
11,206 
6,029 
70,700 

24 
5 

22 

"9 

7,921 
1,842 
7,244 

2,887 

81 
54 
26 
88 
28 
43 

10,472 
15,691 
9.1S4 
12,419 

8,274 
13.923 

8,048 
3,858 
8,905 
1,210 
8,846 
2,615 

160 

157 
157 
99 
51 
226 

22,603 
28,665 
21,786 
22.656 
10,819 
38,007 

205 
224 
175 
98 
96 
887 

33,157 
50,164 
31,538 
24,994 
20,186 
58,166 

69 
61 
51 
29 
24 
85 

18,340 
11,422 
13,836 
6,878 
5,149 
23,626 

211 
207 
181 
71 
88 
202 

40,869 
49,216 
34,838 
18,952 
18,652 
39,101 

Cork  

Dublin  
Limerick  
Waterford..  .  . 
Other  ports.  . 
Total... 

309    90.356 

60 

19,344     220 

69.953 

69 

17,477  1  850  1  144,586i  1.135  218,155 

819 

74.251 

945  i  201.028 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TONNAGE  BELONGING  TO  AND  REGISTERED 
AT  THE  IRISH  PORTS  AT  DIFFERENT  TRIENNIAL  PERIODS, 
WITH  THE  INCREASE  BETWEEN  TIIE  FIRST  AND  LAST 
PERIODS. 


Name  of  port. 

Years. 
1840.  1841, 
184-2. 

Years. 

1843.  1844, 
1845. 

Years. 

1846,  1847, 
1848. 

Years. 

1849,  1850, 
1851. 

between 
first  period 
1191—  98— 
99,  and  last 
period, 
1849—50— 
51. 

Ballina  

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

°162 

Tons. 

Belfast  

149,809 

154,402 

202  Oil 

226,414 

213,352 

Coleraine  
Cork  

101,349 

115,658 

2,795 
145,127 

1,030 
149,465 

136',041 

Drogheda  
Dublin  

14,507 
94,742 

14,692 
105,101 

19,287 
126  288 

20,524 
123,182 

17,528 
89,697 

Dundalk.  .  .  . 

7971 

8,918 

Galwav.  

11  448 

12,170 

Limerick  
Londonderry.  .  . 
Newry  

42,247 
26,155 
32,720 

42,837 
23,507 
85,018 

43,155 

27,844 
35,714 

39.646 
23,383 
80  743 

36,256 
20,527 
18,251 

Eoss  

25  824 

28371 

Skibbereen.  .  .  . 

8649 

Slis^o     

18030 

9853 

14,296 

13  112 

12766 

Strane;ford  

5626 

Tralee  

979 

8180 

2,640 

Waterford  
Westport  

60,346 

66,547 

81,926 
785 

69,237 
624 

60,808 

Wexford  

26,098 

24,583 

25318 

27  089 

20205 

Other  ports  

8,291 

40,283 

11,230 

Total  

569,294 

681981 

781,948 

791  525 

627  571 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  IN- 
TKKCOURSE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 
WHICH  ENTERED  INWARD  AND  CLEARED  OUTWARD  WITH 
CARGOES,  AT  THE  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DUR- 
ING FOUR  YEARS. 


185-2. 

1853. 

1854. 

Vessel.  |  Tonnage. 

Vessels  1  Tonnage. 

Vessels    Tonnage. 

Inward  
Outward.  .  . 

9,4061,762,197 
18,676,2,409,905 

9,84011,931,939,  10,6062,042.146 
19,2442,594,555  20,685  2.Mv!l»r> 

These  tables  exhibit  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
cross-channel  trade,  which  has  been  greatly  augment- 
ed since  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation.  The 
earliest  attempts  at  establishing  a  companj'  for  this 
purpose  were  made  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1816. 
Two  small  vessels  were  titted  up,  but  the  construction 
of  their  machinery  was  faulty,  their  dimensions  were 
too  small,  and  the  effort  proved  abortive.  The  cross- 
channel  trade,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  coal,  is 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  means  of  steam-vessels  ; 
but  since  1825,  when  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting 


trade,  no  separate  returns  have  been  made  out  at  the 
custom-house  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports. 

Fisheries. — The  coasts  of  Ireland  abound  with  fish  ; 
and  Sir  William  Temple  observed,  "  that  the  fishery  of 
Ireland,  if  improved,  would  prove  a  mine  under  wa- 
ter, as  rich  as  any  under  ground."  Arthur  Young  alro 
remarks,  "  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  Ireland  but 
what  is  well  situated  for  some  fishery  of  consequence  ; 
and  that  her  coasts,  of  innumerable  creeks  and  river 
mouths,  are  the  resort  of  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  cod, 
ling,  hake,  and  mackerel. 

Revenue. — Before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the 
revenues  of  Ireland  were  paid  in  cattle  ;  and  even  after 
that  period  the  custom  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  parts  less  subject  to  foreign  influence.  Traces 
of  it  have  been  met  with  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  new  government,  under  the  English,  in- 
troduced the  method  of  raising  money  by  subsidies. 
John  exacted  a  subsidy  from  the  Irish  clergy,  and  es- 
tablished the  court  of  exchequer  for  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  revenue.  The  same  method  was 
continued  during  the  reigns  of  Henrj'  III.,  and  the 
first  Edwards  ;  but  the  income  thus  extracted  from  the 
people  proved  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  legalized  extortion  of 
coygne  and  livery,  which  was  the  levying  of  man's 
meat  and  horse's  meat  for  the  soldiery  in  time  of  sen-- 
ice. The  amount  of  the  regular  revenue,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  is  stated  by  Walsingham  and  Holing- 
shed  to  have  been  £30,000 ;  but  Sir  John  Davis,  who 
collected  his  information  from  the  pipe-rolls,  and  other 
authentic  sources,  reduces  it  to  £10,000.  The  most 
remarkable  financial  measure  of  Richard  II.  was  a  tax 
upon  absentees.  In  1433,  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VI.. 
the  revenue  was  reduced  to  £2,339  18s.  Gd.,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  government  were  £2,.'MK,  It'is.  ll^d., 
thus  exceeding  the  income  by  £18,  17s.  5J(1.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  reign,  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, not  only  obtained  the  whole  revenue,  but  stipu- 
lated for  an  additional  supply  from  England  of  4,000 
marks  for  the  first  year,  and  £2,000  for  every  year 
thereafter.  Edward  IV.  raised  money  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  all  merchandise  sold  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept hides.  In  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VII.  a  duty 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  was  laid  on  all  merchan- 
dise imported  and  exported,  except  wine  and  oil ;  and 
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a  tax,  by  way  of  subsidy,  of  13s.  4d.  on  every  hide  of 
land.  During  this  reign  the  revenue  seldom  exceeded 
£5000.  Henrjr  VIII.  increased  the  revenue  by  the 
suppression  of  monasteries.  The  laws  against  absen- 
tees were  also  enforced.  During  the  first  15  years  of 
Elizabeth,  the  revenue  was  £120,000,  or  £8000  per 
annum,  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  £490,779,  7s. 
6£d.  In  1599,  at  the  close  of  Tyrone's  rebellion, 
£600,000  were  spent  in  six  months  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  affirmed  that  Ireland  had  cost  the  queen  £3,400,- 
000  in  ten  years'  time.  In  the  pacific  reign  of  James 
the  customs  increased  from  £50  to  £3000,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  to  £9700.  The  wardships  and  other 
feudal  rights  produced  about  £10,000,  notwithstanding 
which  the  income  was  inadequate  to  the  expenditure. 
To  defray  the  expense  of  the  army,  an  order  of  bar- 
onets was  established  by  which  £98,500  were  raised, 
in  addition  to  which  £247,433  were  remitted  from  En- 
gland to  clear  off  the  debts  incurred  by  Elizabeth. 
The  Irish  Parliament  granted  the  same  king  a  subsidj- 
of  2s.  8d.  in  £1  on  every  personal  estate  of  £3  annual 
value,  and  4d.  in  £1  on  every  real  estate  of  £1  value  ; 
an  act  of  liberality  with  which  James  was  so  much 
pleased,  that  he  declared  "he  would  hereafter  hold  his 
Irish  subjects  in  equal  favor  with  those  of  his  other 
kingdoms."  In  the  succeeding  reign  Straffbrd  raised 
the  customs  to  four  times  their  previous  amount.  In 
the  same  reign  the  first  mention  is  made  of  an  excise 
tax.  Thurloe,  however,  in  his  state  papers,  men- 
tions that  the  revenue  for  two  years  ending  in  1657, 
amounted  to  £137,558,  while  the  expenditure  was 
£142,509.  When  the  Irish  Parliament  met  after  the 
Restoration,  it  granted,  first,  an  hereditary  revenue  to 
the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors  ;  second,  an  excise 
for  maintaining  the  army  ;  third,  the  subsidy  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  for  the  navy ;  and,  fourth,  a  tax 
of  2s.  each  on  hearths,  in  lieu  of  the  feudal  burdens, 
which  were  then  abolished.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
information  respecting  this  important  element  of  na- 
tional statistics  becomes  more  precise  and  satisfactory. 


The  revenue,  from  the  landing  of  Schomberg  in  1689 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William,  was  as  follows, 
the  total  on  the  previous  military  expenditure  of  the 
war  with  James  having  amounted  to  £3,851,655  : 


Year.  Revenue. 

1689 £8,884 

1690 93,910 

1691 274,949 

1692 898,926 

1693 444,183 

1694 480,584 

1695 438,804 


Year.  Revenue. 

1696 £513,534 

169T 548,96T 

1698 601,846 

1699 701,982 

1700 766,620 

1701 697,955 

1702 581,286 


During  the  earlier  part  of  Anne's  reign  the  income 
exceeded  half  a  million,  but  in  her  latter  days  it  was 
less  productive.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  state 
of  the  revenue  continued  nearly  as  in  the  preceding 
reign.  In  that  of  George  II.  there  was  a  surplus, 
which  was  applied,  not  always  judiciously,  to  public 
works.  The  national  debt  of  Ireland,  incurred  by  an 
excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try, increased  with  great  rapidity  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  till  the  year  1817,  when  it  ceased 
to  form  a  separate  item  in  the  public  accounts,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  consolidation  of  the  British  and  Irish 
exchequers.  Its  progressive  increase  since  the  Revo- 
lution is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  IRELAND. 


1716 £16,106 

1720 87,511 

1780 220,730 

1740 296,988 

1750 205,117 

1762 223,438 


1770 £628,883 

1780 1,067,565 

1790 1,586,067 

1800 22,245,190 

1810 75,240,790 

1817 134,602,769 


The  following  table  gives  an  account  of  the  gross 
revenue  levied  in  Ireland,  in  each  year  from  1840  to 
1853 ;  distinguishing  the  expenses  of  collection  and 
the  other  payments  out  of  the  revenue  in  its  way 
to  the  exchequer ;  also  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
repayments  into  the  exchequer  on  account  of  advances 
for  public  works,  emplo3'inent  of  the  poor,  distress, 
etc.,  in  Ireland,  for  the  like  period. 


GROSS  BEVENUE  LEVIED  IN  IRELAND,  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1840  TO  1853. 


REVENUE. 

CHARGES. 

Years. 

Total 
Charges. 

Payments  on 
account  of 
Public 
Works,  etc. 

Payments  on 
Revenue. 

Balances 

outstanding. 

Gross 

Total 
Income. 

Charges  of 
collection. 

Payments 

to  the 
Exchequer. 

Payments 
Revenue. 

Balances  at 
the  end  of 

the  year. 

1840... 

£220,509 

£4,107,866 

£4,328,375 

£542,716 

£35,808 

£8,559,462,  £190,389 

£4,328,375 

£853,633 

£3,913,100 

1841  

190,389 

4,118,689 

4,309,078 

537,615 

a>,643 

8,536,192 

199,628 

4,309,078 

438,441 

3,969,638 

1842  

199,628 

4,156,892 

4,356,520 

586,707 

37,256 

8,562,492 

220,065 

4,856,520 

871,877 

8,934,369 

1843  

220,065 

4,099,062 

4,319,127 

534,838 

36,550 

3,574,917 

172,827 

4,319,127[     884,794 

3,959,711 

1844  

172,827 

4,406,509 

4,579,336 

528,700 

35,438 

8,845,260 

169,938 

4,579,386!     420,470 

4,265,730 

1845  

169,938 

4,667,462 

4,837,400 

539,124 

34,654 

4,096,853 

166,769 

4,837,400 

394,305 

4,491,158 

1846  

166,769 

4,919,622 

5,086,891 

583,851 

34,017 

4,839,821 

179,203 

5,086,391 

370,288 

4,710,104 

1847  

179,203 

4,454,462 

4,633,665 

546,499 

&5,560 

8,840,920 

210,686 

4,633,665 

514,481 

4,355,401 

1848  

210,686 

4,521,958 

4,732,644 

566,701 

85,764 

3,970,448 

159,731 

4,732,644 

857,117 

4,327,565 

1849  

159,731 

4,291,807 

4,451,538 

545,958 

88,141 

3,711,304 

156,135 

4,451,588 

621,155 

4,332,459 

1850  

156,135 

4,257,686 

4,413,820 

618,744 

36,813 

8,613,911 

144,351 

4,413,820 

505,021 

4,118,932 

1851  

144,352 

4,382,000 

4,526,352 

561,821 

34,072 

3,672,883      157,574 

4,526,351 

860,195 

4,642,195 

1852  

157,574 

4,424,785 

4,582,359 

561,207 

83,019 

8,820,186'     167,946       4,582,359 

466,329 

4,286,515 

1853  

167,946 

4,752,283 

4,886,444 

680,713 

30,460 

4,118,449 

156,821       4,886,444 

445,889 

4,564,838 

NKTT  KEVENUE  OF  IRELAND  IN  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1840  TO  1854,  DISTINGUISHED  UNDER  THE  DIFFERENT  HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Year, 

Customs. 

Eicise. 

Stamps. 

Property  and 
Income  tax. 

Post  Office. 

Miscella- 

Imprest  and 
other  Moneys. 

Repayments  of 
Advances  for 
Public  Works. 

Total. 

1840.    ... 

£2,030,159 

£1,177,407 

£432,722 

£6,664 

£6,929 

£5,531 

£358,688 

£4,018,100 

1841.    ... 

1,999,257 

1,097,918 

425,771 

7,411 

5,835 

433,441 

8,969,633 

1842.    ... 

1,949,834 

1,110,342 

491,851 

8,000 

5,248 

2,216 

871,878 

3,984,369 

1843.    .. 

1,960,498 

1,082,722 

521,981 

8,000 

5,059 

1,677 

884,794 

8,959,781 

1S44.    .. 

2,126,149 

1,147,940 

545,893 

16.000 

6,590 

2,683 

420,470 

4,265,730 

184r,.   .. 

2,091.651 

1,408,471 

558,569 

22,000 

6,347 

9,816 

331.938 

4,478,792 

1846.    .. 

2,258,043 

1,467,060 

573,767 

29,000 

6,063 

5,888 

352,642 

4,692,463 

1M7.    .. 

2,009,133 

1,152,932 

567.996 

59,000 

5,698 

46,160 

484,924 

4,825.844 

1S4S.    .. 

2,069,773 

1,321,915 

532,924 

89,000 

4.835 

2,000 

304,927 

4,275,875 

1849.   .. 

1,941,122 

1,231,548 

502,073 

26,000 

6,638 

8,928 

621,155 

4,382,459 

1350.    .. 

1,827,289 

1,312,123 

462,691 

5,744 

6,063 

505,021 

4,118,932 

1851.   .. 

1,854,268 

1,348,911 

451,534 

5,66o 

9,000 

4,470 

827,499 

4,000,682 

1852.   .. 

1,856,160 

1,478,092 

474,374 

7,732 

8,829 

466,329 

4,286.515 

1853.   .. 

1,924,511 

1,708,621 

474,430 

27,976 

7,206 

8,681 

475,445 

4,621,870 

1854.    .. 

1,852,108 

2,208,580 

453,312 

549,011 

ib',66o 

5,202 

4,812 

351,281 

5,484,807 

The  circulating  medium  in  Ireland  was,  until  lately,  mint  in  Ireland  established  by  the  Ostemen  or  Danes, 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  alterations.  Without  en-  the  first  certain  account  of  a  mint  there  is  that  estab- 
tering  into  the  disputed  question  of  the  existence  of  a  I  lished  in  1210,  by  King  John,  who  caused  pennies, 
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halfpennies,  and  farthings  to  he  coined  and  made  cur- 
rent hy  proclamation.  Further  coinages  were  made 
by  Henry  III.  and  by  Edward  I.,  who  added  the  title 
of  DOMIXHS  HIBERNIE  to  that  of  REX  ANGLIE  on 
his  Irish  coinage.  It  consisted  of  groats,  halfpence, 
and  farthings.  The  first  important  alteration  as  to 
value  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  who  caused  the  ounce  of  silver  to  be  cut  into  26 
deniers  or  pennies,  instead  of  20,  as  before,  which 
caused  the  depreciation  of  8J-  per  cent,  in  the  Irish,  as 
compared  with  the  British  currency,  which  existed  un- 
til the  final  assimilation  of  the  two  currencies  in  1825. 
Henry  VI.,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  York,  his  lieutenant 
in  Ireland,  had  mints  in  Dublin  and  Trim,  in  which 
both  silver  and  copper  money  were  coined. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  the  value  of  silver  coins  was  raised  to  double 
their  previous  amount.  The  consequence  was  an 
enormous  increase  of  price  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  to  remedy  which,  the  Irish  Parliament  enacted, 
that  the  master  of  the  mint  should  strike,  in  the  Cas- 
tles of  Dublin  and  Trim,  and  in  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
five  kinds  of  silver  coins ;  the  gross  (or  groat),  the 
demi-gross,  the  denier  (or  penny),  the  demi-denier,  and 
quadrant  (or  farthing) ;  eleven  groats  to  weigh  an 
ounce  troy,  and  each,  undipped,  to  pass  for  fourpence. 
A  few  years  afterward,  the  price  of  silver  was  again 
raised  so  excessively,  that  the  difference  between  the 
Irish  and  English  groat  was  50  per  cent,  in  a  pound  of 
bullion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  difference 
between  the  two  coinages  was  one  third.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  the  coin  in  Ireland  was 
so  clipped,  defaced,  and  scarce,  that  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, then  lord-lieutenant,  sued  for  his  recall,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Irish.  Elizabeth  ordered  the  ounce  of 
silver  to  be  cut  into  60  pennies,  so  that  the  coin  of  that 
name  was  reduced  in  weight  from  the  20th  to  the  60th 
part  of  an  ounce.  The  total  value  of  the  money 
coined  in  Ireland  by  that  princess,  is  said  to  have  been 
£94,577  10s.  6d.  English,  which,  at  the  rate  of  16d. 
Irish,  for  a  shilling  English,  amounts  to  £118,222  9s. 
4Jd.  Irish.  The  Irish  shilling,  or  harp,  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  impression  on  its  reverse,  was  worth 
ninepence  English.  By  a  proclamation  issued  in  the 
fifth  j-ear  of  James  I.  the  same  proportion  of  values 
was  continued.  In  1713  English  money  was  current  in 
Ireland  at  an  increased  value ;  the  English  five-shilling 
crown-piece  passing  for  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
and  the  other  coins  in  proportion.  The  exchange  be- 
tween Dublin  and  London  was  21s.  Irish  for  15s.  En- 
glish, with  6d.  or  8d.  per  pound  extra,  payable  in  Lon- 
don. By  a  proclamation  in  1637,  the  name  of  Irish 
money  was  ordered  to  be  abolished,  and  all  payments 
were  reduced  to  English  sterling  money.  About  1672, 
small  change  was  so  scarce  in  Ireland,  that  towns  and 
private  dealers  were  obliged  to  issue  copper  tokens. 
Jame  II.,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin  in  1688,  issued  a 
proclamation,  by  which  the  English  guinea  was  to  pass 
current  at  £1  4s.,  the  crown-piece  at  5s.  5d.,  and  all 
lesser  coins  in  the  same  proportion.  In  1690,  he  de- 
preciated still  further  the  value  of  the  coin,  bv  the 
issue  of  pieces  of  base  metal,  which  were  to  pass  at  a 
nominal  value  far  above  their  intrinsic  worth  ;  so  that 
the  coins  issued  of  the  nominal  value  of  £965,375  accord- 
ing to  some,  but,  according  to  others,  of  £1,596,799,  were 
really  worth  no  more  than  £6495,  estimating  the  metal 
at  4d.  per  pound.  On  the  accession  of  William,  this 
coinage  was  cried  down.  In  1725,  the  new  gold  coin 
of  Portugal  was  made  current  in  Ireland,  the  largest 
coin,  or  Portugal  piece,  being  rated  at  £4.  About  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  small 
change,  Wood  obtained  his  patent  for  the  issue  of  a 
copper  currency,  which  was  prevented  by  the  literary 
exertions  of  Dean  Swift  in  his  celebrated  publications 
called  the  t)rn/>i>i-'.<  /sttnv.  In  1780,  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament prohibiting  the  carrying  of  gold  or  silver  into 


Ireland  were  repealed.  At  that  time  the  value  of 
precious  metals  in  circulation  as  specie,  or  hoarded, 
was  estimated  at  £3,000,000  Irish.  No  further  legis- 
lative change  took  place  until  the  assimilation  of  the 
Irish  and  English  currency  in  1825,  previously  to 
which,  however,  the  want  of  a  metallic  circulation  was 
so  severe!}'  felt,  particularly  during  some  periods  of 
the  Frencli  war,  that  private  bankers  and  traders  is- 
sued notes  or  tickets  for  small  sums,  from  5s.  down  to 
twopence-halfpenny ;  and  also  copper  tokens.  The 
evils  of  this  combined  pressure  of  the  scarcity  of  legal 
and  the  abundance  of  counterfeit  coin,  was  ultimately 
remedied  by  the  issue  of  stamped  dollars  estimated  at 
6s.,  and  by  silver  tokens  of  lOd.  and  od.,  by  the  bank 
of  Ireland,  which  circulated  freely  until  they  were  re- 
placed by  the  issue  of  a  pure  standard  coinage  of  sil- 
ver from  the  royal  mint. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  raised  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  famine  of  1822  having 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  the.  surplus  was  intrusted 
to  a  committee  in  London,  and  was  retained  under  the 
name  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  organizing  loan  societies,  ultimately 
originated  the  present  loan  fund  system,  under  which 
small  sums  are  advanced  to  industrious  individuals  of 
the  working  classes,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with 
interest,  and  which  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  commission  in  1836  by  the  Act  6th  and  7th  Will. 
IV.,  chap.  55.  The  rate  of  discount  on  loans,  made 
chargeable  by  it  at  6d.  in  the  pound,  has  been  reduced 
to  4d.  in  the  pound  by  the  Act  of  6th  and  7th  Viet.,  c. 
91,  which  placed  the  general  control  overall  charitable 
loan  societies  and  charitable  pawn  or  deposit  offices 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Loan  Fund  Board." 
The  number  of  funds,  with  their  capital  and  circula- 
tion since  the  commencement  of  the  system,  has  been 


Years. 

No.  of  funds. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

1888... 

50 

£180,526 

1S39  

224 

816,473 

1840.... 

215 

1  164,040 

1841.... 

263 

£370,507 

1  4-3S59S 

1842  

300 

124,920 

1,691,871 

1848  
1844.... 

298 
259 

403,343 

417,534 

1.660,968 

1  7i>'_'.91S 

1846  

255 

444,427 

1  857,457 

1846  

250 

408,842 

1  770  :',97 

1847  

223 

270,613 

863647 

1848.... 

177 

217,119 

717865 

1S49  

160 

189,137 

649  934 

ia50.     . 

132 

182,501 

662  794 

1851  

123 

186,240 

712  073 

1&52  

113 

186,271 

739.1  i.V> 

1853 

112 

212.338 

842  803 

1854  

115 

214,735 

870,0 

Pawn  offices,  on  the  plan  and  under  the  name  of 
the  French  Monts  de  Pitte,  were  opened  in  several 
towns  of  Ireland  in  1841,  with  the  object  of  advancing 
money  on  pledges  at  rates  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  licensed  pawnbrokers  ;  but  all  have  since  been 
discontinued.  By  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  ca- 
nals, Ireland  possesses  extensive  inland  navigation. 
For  the  details  of  the  various  canals,  see  CANALS.  The 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  which  was  opened 
at  the  latter  end  of  1834,  was  the  first,  and  for  several 
years  the  only  railway  in  Ireland. 

Banks. — The  entire  banking  business  of  Ireland,  un- 
til 1783,  was  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who 
often  issued  notes  to  an  amount  not  only  far  beyond 
their  respective  capitals,  but  exceeding,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, what  the  wants  of  the  country  required,  or  its  credit 
could  support.  To  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  a  system 
so  pernicious,  a  national  bank  was  established  in  that 
year,  with  similar  privileges  to  those  of  the  Dank  of 
England  in  respect  to  the  restriction  of  more  than  six 
partners  in  a.  private  bank.  The  injury  that  Ireland 
lias  sustained  from  the  repeated  failure  of  banks  may 
be  mainly  attributed  to  this  injudicious  regulation. 
The  loss  that  the  country  has  suffered  by  the  failure  of 
banks  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  On  the  ex- 
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pirj-  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland's  charter  in  1838,  it  was 
continued  by  act  of  Parliament  from  year  to  year  un- 
til 1845,  since  which  time  it  has  been  regulated  by  the 
new  Banking  Act,  8th  and  9th  Viet.,  c.  37,  according 
to  the  following  principles : — The  bank  to  continue  the 
banker  of  government,  which  is  to  pay  for  the  10  sub- 
sequent years  3£  per  cent,  on  the  debt  it  owes  to  the 
bank.  The  proceedings  of  the  establishment  to  be 


under  the  same  rule  which  has  been  applied  by  Par- 
liament to  other  banking  institutions,  and  to  make 
weekly  returns,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland under  the  new  act,  containing  a  full  develop- 
ment of  its  aft'airs,  the  amount  of  its  bullion,  and  the 
variations  in  the  quantity.  The  joint-stock  banks  now 
doing  business  are  as  follows.  Those  marked  (*)  do 
not  issue  their  own  notes  : 


Name. 

When 
hutltated. 

No.  of 
branoh.is. 

Capital. 

Capital  paid  up. 

Paid  up 
per  share. 

Reserved  fund. 

Fixed  issue,    j 

Bank  of  Ireland  

1783 

oo 

£3,000,000 

£8,000,000 

£100 

£1,144,000 

i;;.~:;s,428 

*IIibernian  Joint-Stock  Co    Dublin. 

1824 

2 

1,000,000 

250,000 

25 

63,000 

1825 

88 

2,000,000 

540,000 

25 

162,216 

927,667 

1825 

11 

500,000 

150,000 

80 

59,778 

243,440 

Belfast  Ban  kin  <*  Company  

182T 

22 

500,000 

125,000 

25 

281,611 

National  Bank  

1835 

45 

1,000,000 

450,000 

224 

40,826 

761,757 

Ulster  Banking  Company,  Belfast  

1836 

18 

1,000,000 

18T,000 

2i 

311,079 

Clonmel  National  Bank  

1836 

2 

80,000 

16,235 

24 

66,428 

Carrick-on-Suir  National  Bank  

1836 

40,000 

4.962 

24 

24,084 

*Koyal  Bank  Dublin              

1836 

1  044  250 

209,1T5 

10 

60,000 

THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  ISSUE  IN  IRELAND  FOB  TUB  YEARS  1846  TO  1854. 


Years. 

<>l-1i!ii;d  Usii,-  of 

all  the  banks. 

Notes  of  £&  and 
upward  . 

Notes  under  j£5. 

Total  issue  of  all 
the  banks. 

Gold  held. 

Silver  held. 

Tolal  S|i.  •(•].•  ll.drl 

by  all  the  banks. 

1846... 

£6,&">4,494 

£3.121,259 

£4  144  461 

£7,265,721 

£2,106,004 

£334,253 

2,440,266 

1847  .      .. 

6,354,494 

2,844  049 

2  986  375 

5  830,425 

1,263,517 

491,953 

1,755,475 

1848  

6,354,494 

2,439,121 

2  339  368 

4,823,992 

1,083,919 

502,975 

1,586,898 

1849  

6,354,494 

2,204,474 

2  105  802 

4,310,283 

1,089,476 

528,783 

1,541.094 

1850..       .     . 

6,854,494 

2,197  117 

2815401 

4,512  443 

1,017,036 

375,322 

1,315,439 

1851 

6  354,494 

2  113  077 

2*349  870 

4  462  909 

937,408 

818  574 

I,2o5,985 

1852  

6,354,494 

2,215,503 

2  602  935 

4,818,233 

994,548 

249,028 

1,243,576 

1853  

6,854,494 

2,517  570' 

3  132  883 

5  650,455 

1,893,867 

182,729 

1,576,600 

1854... 

6,354,494 

2,872.007 

3.423.597 

6.295,607 

1.745.329 

213,711 

1,959.043 

COMMERCE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES    WITH   IRELAND,   FROM   OCTOBER   1,    1820,   TO   JtfLY   1,   1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

j  Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
Imports.       j                  an<i  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821  

$889,577 
770,176 
714,037 
913,532 
1,247,550 
775.137 
637,120 
394,450 
327,728 
261,687 

$4,069 

3Y,G44 
8,673 
20,669 
6,684 

"sio 

366 

$893,646 
770,176 
751,681 
922,205 
1,268,219 
781,821 
637,120 
895,260 
328,094 
261,687 

$686,154 
806,024 
547,738 
431,875 
612,272 
672,994 
550,129 
711,041 
862,511 
881,883 

$193 

4^425 

$2,683 
5,978 

'•"288 

12,812 
13,153 
1-2,932 
20,541 
19,483 
14,436 
8,247 
6,626 
4.833 
4,594 

2,201 
2,047 
2,479 
1,761 
1,321 
1,359 
1,889 
3,730 
2.502 
2,570 

1822  

1823  

1824  . 

1825 

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.... 
Sept.  80,  1831... 

$6,930,994 

$589,941 
152,913 
120,482 
189,914 
403,604 
843,845 
9,893 
33,535 
830,719 
217,762 

$78,915 

Hii5 
"lS9 
8,854 

$7,009,909 

$589,941 
157,028 
120,482 
190,103 
403,604 
347,699 
9,893 
88,535 
330,719 
217,762 

$5,762,071 

$261,564 
491,891 
152.280 
274.712 
542,890 
508,356 
131,776 
75,162 
150,689 
98,349 

$4,618 

$8,899 

117,657 

7.833 
1,791 
1,406 
2,620 
4,272 
2,885 
551 
472 
1,362 
2,732 

21,868 
2,306 

l",343 
245 
760 
240 
184 
166 
832 
851 

1832          .   . 

1833  

1834  

1835  

1886  

1837  

1838  

1&39  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept  80.  1841  .  .  . 

$2,397,608 

$60,872 
49,968 
208,502 
42,591 
103,471 
1,077,008 
12,397,698 
2,379,291 
3.916,342 
1,025,031 

$8,158 

i",iso 

5,463 
31,483 
1,303 
22,526 
42,698 

$2,405,766 

$60,872 
49,968 
209,682 
42,591 
103,471 
1,082,471 
12,429,186 
2,380,594 
8,988,863 
1,067,724 

$2,687,669 

$81,921 
102,700 
43,535 
88,084 
104,857 
85,774 
590,240 
415,923 
876,793 
293,783 

$S2',i71 
116,945 

25,929 

1,891 
631 
932 
191 
1,412 
14,748 
124,600 
17,410 
53,901 
10,014 

5,927 

"880 
2,197 
786 
987 
6,804 
101,067 
84,779 
46,165 
22,972 

1842  

9  mos.      1843  

June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1843  

1849  
1850  

Total.... 
June  30,  1851  .  . 

$21,260,774 

$598,688 
573,250 
613,812 
1,006,017 
1,209,633 
4,800,021 

$104,653 

$1,200 
100 
59,272 
86,485 
832,851 
74,709 

$21,865,427 

$599,888 
678,860 
628,084 
1,092,502 
1,542,484 
4,374,780 

$2,183,610 

$235,933 
152,533 
153,118 
229,335 
152,293 
89,032 

$199,116 

225,280 

8,142 
4,116 
8,482 
9,120 
12,927 
85,735 

216,637 

12,618 
9,460 
14,955 
14,432 
25,562 
19,089 

1852  

1858  

1854  

1855  

1856  

Savings-banks  were  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1810. 
The  greatest  amount  deposited  was  in  1845,  previous 
to  the  years  of  distress  consequent  on  the  famine  ;  and 
the  fluctuations  which  have  since  taken  place  appear 
in  the  annexed  table  : 


Years. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 

Depositors. 
.    96,422 
.  93,853 
.  80,851 
.  48,512 
45,548 

Amount. 
£2,921,581 
2,855,827 
2,410,720 
1,334,296 
1,200,273 

Years. 
I860.. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 

Depositors. 
..  47,987 
..  49,554 
..  52,142 
..  55,630 

Amount. 
£1,291,793 
1,347,617 
1,447,315 
1,586,010 

The  internal  traffic  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
chiefly  \>y  wheel-carriage  roads.  Their  condition,  both 
as  to  lines  of  direction  and  mode  of  construction,  is 
excellent.  Materials  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  roads  are  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  island,  either  in  quarries,  ridges,  and  masses  of 
gravel,  or  in  the  beds  or  channels  of  rivers  and 
streams.  The  limestone,  which  is  the  general  sub- 
stratum of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  is  the  best 
material  for  their  formation ;  and  the  system  known 
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under  the  name  of  macadamizing  was  long  and  suc- 
cessfully practiced  on  many  of  the  leading  lines  of  road 
in  Ireland  before  it  was  thought  of  in  Great  Britain. 

The  progress  and  condition  of  the  Irish  railway  sys- 
tem from  1836  to  1854,  inclusive,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns : 


Years  ending 
30th  June. 

Miles  open 

on  tl,,.  lit 
January  lit 
each  year. 

No.  of 
passengers. 

Receipts. 

From  pas- 
sengers. 

From 
goods. 

Total. 

1836  (15  mos.) 
1887  

6 

6 
6 
6 
18* 
18* 
13* 
3U 
31* 
65 
65 
120? 
209J 
423 
615 
580 
666 
771 
865 

1,237,800 
1,184,428 
1,243,972 
1,341,208 
1,858,761 
1.629,024 
2,046,903 
2.074,444 
2,588,096 
8,481,707 
3,610,506 
3,866,294 
4,374,749 
6,059,947 
5,495,796 
5,663,603 
6,166,127 
7,074,475 
6,711,170 

£25,816 
81,901 
33,318 
84,409 
86,171 
41,002 
54,219 
56,548 
62,608 
104,762 
105,469 
149,581 
211,598 
290,604 
889,076 
365,603 
435,910 
537,259 
521,671 

£106 

44 

270 
807 
414 
466 
2,520 
6,802 
8,286 
14,936 
18,274 
85,000 
60,215 
127,462 
174,959 
198,459 
243,609 
249,310 
352,806 

£35,421 
31,945 
83,583 
84.716 
86,590 
41,468 
56,739 
63,350 
71.494 
119,398 
123,743 
184,581 
271,808 
418,066 
514,035 
564,062 
679,519 
831,569 
874,477 

1838  

1839  

1840     

1841  

1842  

1843... 

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

E.  B. 

Iris,  or  Orris-Root  Plant  (iris  floreatis),  a  peren- 
nial, native  of  Carniola,  and  common  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe,  the  root  of  which  is  remarkable  for  communi- 
cating an  odor  like  that  of  violets,  and  produces  the 
orris  of  the  shops.  The  flowers,  which  put  forth  in 
spring,  are  noted  for  the  graceful  curve  of  their  petals, 
as  well  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues.  It  has  a 
thick,  tuberous,  creeping  stem,  usually  called  its  root, 
which,  externally,  is  brown  and  yellowish,  is  white 
within,  and  sends  out  numerous  fibres — the  true  roots 
— from  the  lower  part.  When  these  are  pared  off,  the 
stem  appears  full  of  round  spots.  Independent  of  the 
value  which  would  be  derived  from  the  roots  of  this 
plant,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  cultivate  it  for 
the  purposes  of  ornament,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  would  thrive. 

Iron  (Dan.  Jern ;  Du.  Yzer  ;  Fr.  Fer ;  Ger.  Eisen ; 
It.  Ferro  ;  Lat.  Ferrum,  Mars ;  Pol.  Zelazo ;  For.  Fer- 
ro  ',  Rus.  Scheleso ;  Sp.  Hierro ;  Sw.  Jern ;  Gr.  Si6rjpo£; 
Sans.  Loha;  Arab.  Hedeed;  Pers.  Ahuri),  the  most 
abundant  and  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  of 
bluish-white  color,  and  when  polished  has  a  great 
deal  of  brilliancy.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  emits 
a  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  hardness  exceeds  that  of 
most  other  metals;  and  it  may  be  rendered  harder 
than  most  bodies  by  being  converted  into  steel.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  7'6  to  7*8.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  and  is  itself  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  loadstone.  But  when  iron  is 
perfectly  pure,  it  retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  malleable  in  every  temperature, 
and  its  malleability  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  augments ;  but  it  can  not  be  hammered 
out  nearly  as  thin  as  gold  or  silver,  or  even  copper. 
Its  ductility,  is,  however,  more  perfect ;  for  it  may  be 
drawn  out  into  wire  as  fine  at  least  as  a  human  hair. 
Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  an  iron  wire  0-078  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  549'25  Ibs.  avoir- 
dupois without  breaking.  Bittorioal  Notice. — Iron, 
though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have 
been  posterior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which  men 
were,  Ie;i(l  to  practice  the  process  required  to  fuse  it 
and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  was  prepared  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other 
countries,  at  a  very  remote  epoch ;  but  it  was  very 
little  used  in  Greece  till  after  the  Trojan  war.  (See 
the  admirable  work  of  M.  Goguet  on  the  origin  of  Laws, 
Arts,  etc.)  Iron  was  found  on  Mount  Ida  by  Dactyles, 


owing  to  the  forests  of  the  mount  having  being  burnt 
by  lightning,  1432  u.  c.—Arundelian  Marbles.  The 
Greeks  ascribe  the  discover)'  of  iron  to  themselves, 
and  referred  glass  to  the  Phoenicians ;  but  Moses  re- 
lates that  iron  was  wrought  by  Tubal-Cain.  Iron  fur- 
naces among  the  Romans  were  unprovided  with  bel- 
lows, but  were  placed  on  eminences  with  the  grate  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Swedish  iron  is 
very  celebrated,  and  Daunemora  is  the  greatest  mine 
of  Sweden.  British  iron  was  cast  by  Ralph  Page  and 
Peter  Baude,  in  Sussex,  in  1543. — Reymer's  Fcedera. 
Iron-mills  were  first  used  for  slitting  iron  into  bars  for 
smiths  by  Godfrey  Rochs,  in  1590.  Tinning  of  iron 
was  first  introduced  from  Bohemia  in  1681.  There 
are  upward  of  800,000  tons  of  iron  produced  annually 
in  England. — Haydn.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
iron,  which  artists  distinguish  by  particular  names ; 
but  all  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  classes ;  cast  or  pig  iron,  toivught  or 
soft  iron,  and  steel.  1.  Cast  or  pig  iron  is  the  name 
given  to  this  metal  when  first  extracted  from  its  ores. 
The  ores  from  which  iron  is  usually  obtained  are  com- 
posed of  oxyd  of  iron  and  clay.  The  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  reduce  the  oxyd  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  to  separate  all  the  clay  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  process  ;  and  the 
iron,  being  exposed  to  strong  heat  in  furnaces,  and 
melted,  runs  out  into  molds  prepared  for  its  reception, 
and  obtains  the  name  of  cast  or  pig  iron.  The  cast 
iron  thus  obtained  is  distinguished  by  manufacturers 
into  different  varieties,  from  its  color  and  other  quali- 
ties. Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  ramarkable  : 
White  cast  iron,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries  of  small 
crystals.  It  can  neither  be  filed,  bored,  nor  bent,  and 
is  very  apt  to  break  when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled. 
Gray  or  mottled  cast  iron,  so  called  from  the  inequality 
of  its  color.  Its  texture  is  granulated.  It  is  much 
softer  and  less  brittle  than  the  last  variety,  and  may 
be  cut,  bored,  and  turned  on  the  lathe.  Cannons  are 
made  of  it. 

Black  cast  iron  is  the  most  unequal  in  its  texture, 
the  most  fusible,  and  least  cohesive,  of  the  three. 

Wrought  or  soft  iron  is  prepared  from  cast  iron  by  a 
process  termed  a  refinement  or  finery.  The  wrought 
iron  manufactured  in  Sweden  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

Steel  consists  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  hardened  by 
a  peculiar  process.  The  Swedish  iron  imported  into 
this  country  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

Uses  of  Iron. — To  enumerate  the  various  uses  of  iron 
would  require  a  lengthened  dissertation.  No  one  who 
reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  subject  can  doubt  that  its 
discovery  and  employment  in  the  shape  of  tools  and 
engines  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man ; 
and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  ac- 
celerate his  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
Locke  has  the  following  striking  observations  on  this 
subject:  "  Of  what  consequence  the  discover}-  of  one 
natural  body  and  its  properties  may-  be  to  human  life, 
the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  in- 
stance :  whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  coun- 
try that  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I 
think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was 
to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary  despicable  stone — I 
mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of 
our  parts  or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other,  yet  to  any  one  that  will  seriously  reflect  upon 
it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  that,  were  the 
use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be 
unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  endowments 
and  provisions  came  no  way  short  of  those  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  polite  nations ;  so  that  he  who  first 
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made  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may  be 
truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  author  of  plenty." — 
Essay  o»  the  Understanding,  book  iv.,  c.  12. 

Iron,  on  account  of  its  abundance,  working  qual- 
ities, and  tenacity,  is  probably  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  of  metals.  According  to  Dr.  Ure,  "  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  cast  into  molds  of  anjr  form,  of  being 
drawn  into  wire  of  any  desired  length  or  fineness,  of 
being  extended  into  plates  or  sheets,  of  being  bent  in 
every  direction,  of  being  sharpened,  or  hardened,  or 
softened  at  pleasure.  Iron  accommodates  itself  to  all 
our  wants  and  desires,  and  even  to  our  caprices.  It  is 
equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  ag- 
riculture, and  war.  The  same  ore  furnishes  the 
sword,  the  plowshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning-hook, 
the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  of  a 
carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  com- 
pass, the  cannon,  and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human 
frame."  In  its  primitive  position  it  is  commingled 
with  the  earth's  strata  in  bountiful  profusion;  it  is 
found  in  various  combinations  and  conditions  in  every 
formation,  and  it  is  a  constituent  element  of  both  ani- 
mals and  vegetables. 

History. — Malleable  iron  appears  to  have  been 
known  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Its  obvious  utility 
and  great  superiority  over  the  softer  metals,  then  com- 
monly used,  combined  with  the  expense  of  its  reduc- 
tion, caused  it  to  be  highly  prized,  though  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  working  it  by  the  rude  methods  then  em- 
ployed, greatly  restricted  its  application.  There  are 
notices  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  arts  of  reducing 
and  forging  iron  ;  but  cast-iron  was  then  unknown — 
an  imperfectly  malleable  iron  being  produced  at  once 
from  the  ores  in  the  furnace.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  most  of  their  iron  through  the  Phoe- 
nicians from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  La- 
conia.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  reduction  of 
iron,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time  ;  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  successive 
changes  in  the  processes,  and  into  the  principle  on 
which  those  changes  were  founded ;  to  examine  into 
the  differences  in  the  products  which  from  time  to  time 
ensued,  and  to  notice  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
on  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  manufacture.  Our 
knowledge,  of  these  changes,  however,  is  scanty  and 
imperfect,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  was  prob- 
ably its  early  progress.  The  furnaces  which  were  first 
employed  for  smelting  iron  were  probably  similar  to 
those  now  called  air-bloomeries.  They  were  probably 
simple  conical  structures,  with  small  openings  below 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  a  large  one  above  for  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  would  be 
erected  on  high  grounds  in  order  that  the  wind  might 
assist  combustion.  The  fire  being  kindled,  successive 
layers  of  ore  and  charcoal  would  be  placed  in  it,  and 
the  heat  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  the  apertures 
below. 

The  process  of  reduction  would  consist  of  the  de- 
oxydation  of  the  ore  and  the  cementation  of  the  metal 
by  long  continued  heat.  The  temperature  would 
never  rise  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  ore,  and  the 
product  would  therefore  be  an  imperfectly  malleable 
iron,  mixed  with  scoria3  and  unreduced  oxyd.  It 
would  then  be  brought  under  the  hammer,  and  fash- 
ioned into  a  rude  bloom,  during  which  process  it  would 
be  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  earthy  impur- 
ities. By  such  a  process  as  this  the  Romans  probably 
worked  the  iron  ores  of  our  own  island ;  scoriae,  the 
refuse  of  ancient  bloomeries,  occur  in  various  localities, 
in  some  cases  identified  with  that  people  by  the  coinci- 
dent remains  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  god  who  pre- 
sided over  iron.  Mungo  Park  saw  a  rude  furnace  of 
this  kind  used  by  the  Africans,  and,  indeed,  with  some 
modifications,  it  is  still  retained  in  Spain,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  rich  specular 


ores  are  worked.  The  advantages  of  an  artificial  blast 
would  soon  become  manifest,  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  or 
a  cylinder  and  piston  would  soon  be  applied  to  the 
construction  mentioned  above.  Homer  represents 
Hephaestus  as  throwing  the  materials  from  which  the 
shield  of  Achilles  was  to  be  forged  into  a  furnace 
urged  by  20  pairs  of  bellows  (fivaai).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Madagascar  smelt  iron  in  much  the  same  way, 
their  blowing  apparatus,  however,  consisting  of  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  with  loosely-fitting  pistons. 

The  furnace  corresponds  to  the  blasi-bloomery,  and 
has,  by  successive  improvements,  developed  into  the 
blast  furnace,  now  almost  universally  used,  and  into 
the  Catalan  forge,  still  employed  in  some  districts. 
The  application  of  the  blast  would  offer  considerable 
advantages ;  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  ele- 
vated site,  place  the  temperature  more  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  the  smelter,  and  render  the 
whole  process  more  regular  and  certain.  The  method 
of  reduction  remained  the  same  as  before,  but  the 
product  would  differ  considerably,  for  whenever  the 
blast  was  sufficiently  powerful,  the  iron  would  be 
fused,  a  partial  carburation  would  take  place,  and  the 
resulting  metal  would  be  a  species  of  steel,  utterly 
useless  to  the  workmen  of  those  daj-s  ;  hence,  it  seems 
necessary  to  infer,  that  a  rude  process  of  refining  was 
invented,  the  metal  being  again  heated  with  charcoal, 
and  the  blast  directed  over  its  surface,  the  carbon 
would  be  burnt  out,  and  the  iron  become  tough  and 
malleable.  The  processes  might  perhaps  form  two 
successive  stages  of  one  operation,  as  at  present  prac- 
ticed with  the  Catalan  forge. 

The  increasing  demand  for  iron,  and  the  progress  of 
internal  communication,  would  lead  the  smelter  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  height  of  his  bloomery,  and  this, 
probably,  would  lead  to  a  very  unexpected  result. 
The  greater  length  through  which  the  ore  had  to  de- 
scend, would  prolong  its  contact  with  the  charcoal, 
and  a  higher  state  of  carburation  would  ensue,  the 
product  being  cast-iron — a  compound  till  then  perhaps 
unknown. 

From  the  time  that  cast-iron  became  the  product  of 
the  smelting  furnace,  the  refining  would  be  made  a 
separate  process,  requiring  a  separate  furnace  and  ma- 
chinery. It  would  soon  be  found  also  that,  as  the 
furnace  increased  in  height,  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent mass  would  render  the  materials  so  dense 
as  to  retard  the  ascent  of  the  blast,  and  thus  cause  it 
to  become  soft  and  inefficient ;  hence  the  internal  but- 
tresses called  boshes  were  first  introduced  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  charge,  relieving  the  central  parts 
from  the  pressure,  and  permitting  the  free  ascent  of 
the  blast.  While  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  and  the 
regularity  of  the  process  were  thus  insured,  increase 
of  quantity  was  the  result  of  improvements  in  the 
blowing  apparatus,  which  was  now  enlarged  and 
worked  by  water-power.  With  these  modifications, 
the  furnace  was  the  same  essentially  as  the  blast-fur- 
nace now  employed,  though  not  so  large ;  indeed  until 
the  introduction  of  coke  at  a  much  later  period,  the 
blast-furnace  seldom  exceeded  15  feet  in  height  by  6  at 
the  widest  diameter.  The  more  perfect  operation  of 
the  blast-furnace  allowed  the  reduction  of  the  heaps  of 
scoriae,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulating  during 
the  period  that  the  blast-bloomeries  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  which  contained  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron. 
A  new  species  of  property  was  thus  created  ;  extensive 
proprietorships  of  Danish  and  Roman  cinders  were 
formed ;  large  deposits  of  scoria},  which  for  ages  had 
lain  concealed  beneath  forests  of  decayed  oak,  were 
dug  up,  and  in  Dean  Forest  it  is  computed  that  20  fur- 
naces, for  a  period  of  upward  of  300  years,  were  sup- 
plied chiefly  with  the  bloomery  cinders  as  a  substitute 
for  iron  ore. 

At  what  period  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
blast-bloomery  into  the  blast  furnace  was  effected,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  was  probably  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  16th  century,  as  we  find  that  in  the  17th  the 
art  of  casting  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
considerable  export  trade  of  cast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
Continent.  In  the  forest  of  Dean  are  the  remains  of 
two  blast  furnaces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  England,  but  they  have  been  out  of  blast 
since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament.  Calculating  from  the 
quantity  of  scoriae  accumulated  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  which  appear  to  have  lain  undisturbed 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  Mr.  Mushet  has  attempted 
to  deduce  the  period  of  their  erection,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  about  the  year  1550,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  Up  to  this  period  wood  charcoal  was 
the  only  material  employed  in  smelting  operations, 
but  the  wants  of  a  constantly  increasing  population, 
not  less  than  the  great  consumption  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces themselves,  created  a  scarcity  of  this  essential 
material,  and  gave  a  check  to  the  manufacture.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  wood  been  destroyed,  that  the 
cutting  down  of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  iron-works 
was  prohibited  by  special  enactments  ;  and  the  forests 
of  Sussex  alone  appear  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
general  decree  of  conservation.  The  number  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  decreased  three  fourths,  and  the  annual 
production,  which  but  a  short  time  before  is  said  to 
have  been  180,000  tons,  was  in  1740  reduced  to  only 
17,350  tons. 

James  I.  granted  patents  to  iron-masters  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  using  pit-coal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  The  obstacles  to  its  introduction, 
however,  were  numerous,  and  not  easily  overcome. 
The  comparatively  incombustible  nature  of  coke,  and 
its  feebler  chemical  affinities,  rendered  a  more  power- 
ful blast  and  a  longer  subjection  to  the  heat  indispen- 
sable to  its  successful  adoption.  Ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  failure  operated  long  and  seriously,  but  all 
difficulties  were  at  length  surmounted.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  height  of  the  furnace  prolonged  the  con- 
tact of  the  ore  and  coke,  and  at  last  the  employment 
of  the  steam-engine  and  improved  blowing  apparatus 
rendered  the  blast  much  more  powerful  and  regular, 
and  gave  that  impetus  to  the  manufacture  which  has 
caused  Great  Britain  to  take  the  first  rank  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  the  blowing  appa- 
ratus was  the  substitution  of  large  cylinders,  with 
closely  fitting  pistons,  for  the  bellows.  The  earliest 
of  any  magnitude  were  probably  those  erected  by 
Smeaton  at  the  Can-on  Iron-Works,  in  1760.  In 
1783-4,  Mr.  Cort,  of  Gosport,  introduced  the  processes 
of  puddling  and  rolling,  two  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions connected  with  the  production  of  iron  since 
the  employment  of  the  blast  furnace.  (See  Ad- 
denda, A.)  About  this  time  the  steam-engine  of 
James  Watt  came  into  use,  and  along  with  it  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  and 
evenr  other  branch  of  industry.  Its  immense  power, 
economy,  and  convenience  of  application,  brought  it  at 
once  into  general  employment.  It  was  soon  applied  to 
pumping,  blowing,  and  rolling ;  it  enabled  the  mines 
to  be  sunk  to  a  greater  depth  ;  refractory  ores  to  be  re- 
duced with  facility,  and  the  processes  of  rolling,  forg- 
ing, etc.,  to  be  effected  with  a  rapidity  previously- 
unknown.  Of  late  years  Scotland  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  iron  manufacture.  The  introduc- 
tion of  railway  communication,  and  the  invention  of 
the  hot-blast,  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  trade 
which  has  raised  Glasgow  into  importance  as  an  iron 
district,  and  few  towns  possess  greater  facilities  for 
the  sale.  <if  their  produce,  than  this  central  depot  of 
the  mineral  treasures  of  the  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

The  hot-blast  process,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  1x24,  has  effected  an  entire  rev- 
olution in  the  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and 


forms  the  last  era  in  the  history  of  this  material.  This 
simple  but  effective  invention  has  given  such  facilities 
for  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores,  that  between  three 
and  four  times  the  quantity  of  iron  can  be  produced 
weekl}r,  with  an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  one 
third  the  fuel;  and,  moreover,  the  coal  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  coked,  or  the  ores  to  be  calcined.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  add  that  there  appear  to  have  been 
five  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade. 

Thejirst  dating  from  the  employment  of  an  artilicial 
blast  to  accelerate  combustion.  The  second  marked  by 
the  employment  of  coke  for  reduction,  about  the  year 
1750.  The  third  dating  from  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  on  account  of  the  facilities  which 
that  invention  has  given  for  raising  the  ores,  pumping 
the  mines,  supplying  the  furnace  with  a  copious  and 
regular  blast,  and  moving  the  powerful  forge  and  roll- 
ing machinery,  we  may  safely  attribute  this  era  to  the 
genius  of  James  Watt.  The  fourth  epoch  is  indicated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  puddling  and  roll- 
ing, very  soon  after  the  employment  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  fifth,  and  last — though  not  the  least 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  manufacture — is 
marked  by  the  application  of  the  hot-blast — an  inven- 
tion which  has  increased  the  production  of  iron  four- 
fold, and  has  enabled  the  iron-master  to  smelt  other- 
wise useless  and  unreducible  ores  ;  it  has  abolished  the 
processes  of  coking  and  roasting,  and  has  given  facili- 
ties for  a  large  and  rapid  production,  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  inventor.  Manu- 
facturers taking  advantage  of  so  powerful  an  agent, 
have  not  hesitated  to  reduce  improper  materials,  such 
as  cinder-heaps  and  impure  ores,  and  by  unduly  has- 
tening the  process,  and  attending  to  quantity  more 
than  to  quality,  have  produced  an  inferior  description 
of  iron,  that  has  brought  the  invention  into  unmerited 
obloquy. 

The  Ores. — The  ores  of  iron  are  found  in  profuse 
abundance  in  every  latitude,  embedded  in  or  stratified 
with  every  formation.  They  occur  both  crystallized, 
massive,  and  arenaceous,  lying  deep  in  strata  of  vast 
extent,  filling  veins  and  faults  in  other  rocks,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  found  native  ;  usually  as  oxyds,  sulphurets, 
or  carbonates,  more  or  less  mingled  with  other  sub- 
stances. Of  these  ores  there  are  perhaps  twenty  vari- 
eties, many  of  which  are,  however,  rare ;  others  are 
combined  with  substances  which  unfit  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  so  that  the  remainder  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  general  heads ;  their  com- 
position, however,  varies  greatly : 

1.  The  magnetic  oxyds,  in  which  the  iron  occurs, 
as  Fea  O^  or  Fes  Oa-f-Fe  O.  This  is  the  purest  ore 
which  is  worked :  the  best  Swedish  metal  is  manufac- 
tured from  it.  It  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  and  is 
widely  diffused  over  the  globe.  2.  Specular  iron  ore, 
peroxyd  of  iron,  Fej  O:).  This  is  rich  and  valuable, 
and  has  been  worked  from  a  remote  antiquity  in  Elba 
and  Spain.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  primary  and  transi- 
tion rocks.  3.  Ked  and  brown  haematites,  livdrated 
peroxyd  of  iron.  These  ores  occur  in  botyroidal  radi- 
ating masses,  in  Cumberland,  Ireland,  America,  and 
other  places.  4.  Carbonate  of  iron.  This  ore  occurs 
mixed  with  large  quantities  of  argillaceous,  carbon- 
aceous, and  silicious  substances,  forming  the  large  de- 
posits of  clay-iron-stone  and  blackbands,  from  which 
most  of  the  iron  of  this  country  is  obtained.  These 
strata  are  generally  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coal  measures.  All  the  above  ores  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  oxyd  of  manganese,  etc., 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  t<>  glance  at  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  l.'tiitt-il  Kini/ilom. — Great  ISritain  possesses  pecu- 
liar and  remarkable  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  The  ores  are  found  in  exhaustless  abundance, 
usually  interstratified  with  the  coal  for  their  reduction, 
and  Ln  close  proximity  to  tho  mountain  limestone, 
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which  is  used  as  a  flux.  In  few  countries  do  these 
three  essential  materials  occur  in  such  abundance,  or 
so  near  together  as  to  give  the  necessary  facilities  for 
a  large  and  profitable  production.  The  ores  princi- 
pally employed  are  the  clay-ironstones  and  carbonates 
of  black  bands,  which  are  found  interstratified  with 
the  coal  fields  of  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire,  Shropshire, 
South  Wales,  and  other  parts,  and  these  vary  in  rich- 
ness in  different  localities,  according  to  position  and 
the  amount  of  silica,  clay  and  other  foreign  matter 
with  which  they  are  associated.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  three  varieties  of  the  ore  used  in  Lanark- 
shire is  given  by  Colquhoun,  as  follows  : 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Protoxyd  of  iron  
Carbonic  acid  

53-03 
8517 

47-33 
83-10 

35-22 
32-53 

Silica  

1-40 

6-63 

9-56 

0-63 

4-30 

5-34 

Lime  

833 

2-00 

8-62 

Magnesia  

1-77 

2-20 

5-19 

Peroxyd  of  iron  
Bituminous  matter.  . 

0-23 
3-08 

o-oo 

0-83 
1-70 
0-22 

1-16 
2-13 
0-62 

Oxyd  of  manganese. 
Moisture  and  loss  — 

o-oo 

141 

0-18 
2-26 

o-oo 
o-oo 

Total  

100-00 

100-00 

100-37 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  above  ores  may  be  partly 
combined  with  the  lime  as  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well 
as  with  the  protoxyd  of  iron.  M.  Berthier  gives, 
according  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  following  analysis  of 
the  English  and  Welsh  ironstones  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures : 


Rich  Welsh 
Ore. 

Poor  Welsh 
Ore. 

Dudley  Rich 
Ore  or  Gubbin. 

Loss  by  ignition  
Insoluble  residuum.  . 
Peroxyd  of  iron  
Lime  

80-00 
8-40 
60-00 

o-oo 

27-00 
22-03 
42-66 
6-00 

81-00 
7-66 
58-33 
2-66 

Total... 

98-40 

97-69 

99-65 

Calculating  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  iron  and 
metallic  iron  indicated  by  the  above  analyses,  we 
have: 


Carbonate  of  iron.  .  . 
Metallic  iron  

88-77 
42-15 

65-09 
81-38 

85-20 
40-45 

The  richness  of  the  abovo  ironstones  would  be  about 
33  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  the  process  of  roasting,  28  per 
cent,  of  the  ore  is  dissipated.  Mr.  Mitchel  gives  also 
the  following  assays  of  clay-ironstone  and  blackband 
ore,  as  under : 


Clay  Ironstone, 
Leitrim,  Ireland. 

IJIaekband  Car- 
bonate Ore. 

Protoxyd  of  iron  

51-658 

20-924 

Peroxyd  of  iron  

3-742 

•741 

Oxyd  of  manganese  

•976 

1-742 

Alumina  

1-849 

14-974 

Magnesia  

•284 

•987 

Lime  

•410 

•881 

Potash      

•274 

Trace 

Soda  

•372 

Trace. 

Sulphur  

•214 

•098 

•284 

•114 

31-142 

14-000 

Silica  

6-640 

26-179 

16-940 

Loss  

j-       2-160      •< 

2-420 

Total... 

100-000 

100-000 

In  North  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  the  red 
haematite  ores  are  now  extensively  worked,  and  great 
quantities  are  yearly  shipped  from  Whitehaven,  Ulver- 
stone,  etc.,  to  Staffordshire,  South  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, for  mixing  with  the  poorer  argillaceous  and 
blackband  ores.  In  Cumberland,  North  Lancashire, 
no  less  than  546,998  tons  were  raised  in  1854  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  greater  portion  was  exported  from 
those  districts.  In  addition  to  these  exports,  about 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  are  smelted  by  the  hot  blast  at 
Cleator,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitehaven.  It 
produces  a  strong  and  ductile  iron,  considered  highly 


valuable  for  mixing  with  the  weaker  irons.     These 
ores  have  been  carfully  analyzed,  and  contain : 

Peroyd  of  iron 90-8 

Silica 5-0 

Alumina 80 

Lime trace. 

Magnesia. trace. 

Water 60 

Total 104-3 

Or  about  62  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

The  following  table  gives  the  state  of  the  trade  in 
1856 ;  the  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Mining 
Records,  published  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R. 
Hunt,  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  London.  The  importance  which  Scotland 
has  assumed  in  reference  to  the  iron  manufacture  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice  : 


Counties. 

No.  of 

Works. 

No.  of 
furnaces 
erected. 

No.  of 
in  blast! 

Total  pro- 
duce in  tons. 

ENGLAND  : 

Northumberland,      Dur- 
ham, and  Yorkshire  — 

tf 

106 

80 

848,444 

13 

qq 

25 

127  500 

Lancashire  &Cumberland 

2 

5 

3 

20,000 

Staffordshire  

72 

203 

166 

847,600 

13 

34 

28 

124  800 

Gloucestershire  

4 

7 

5 

21,990 

WALES  : 

Flintshire,  Denbighshire. 

7 

11 

9 

32,900 

Glamorganshire. 
Anthracite  district. 

14 

85 

21 

| 

Glamorganshire  andMon- 

V  750,000 

mouthshire. 

84 

134 

100 

Bituminous  district 

J 

SCOTLAND; 

9 

41 

80 

249  600 

Lanarkshire.  

13 

88 

72 

468,000 

Other  counties  , 

10 

27 

16 

79,040 

Total... 

228 

724 

555 

3.069.S74 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  insert  the  follow- 
ing table  from  Mr.  Kenyon  Blackwell's  paper  on  the 
Iron  Industry  of  Great  Britain,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  It  gives  the  estimated  production  of  crude 
iron  in  the  various  countries  : 


Great  Britain 8,000,000 

France , 750,000 

United  States 750,000 

Prussia 800,000 

Austria 250,000 

Belgium 200,000 

Russia 200,000 


Sweden 150,000 

Various  German  )  1nrt  ft(,n 

States f  100'000 

Other  countries 800,000 

Total 6,000,000 


In  referring  to  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great 
Britain  produces  as  much  crude  iron  as  all  other  coun- 
tries put  together ;  and  a  great  portion  of  that  iron 
being  converted  into  bars  and  plates,  indicates  a  large 
and  important  article  of  production.  An  article  of 
immense  value  to  the  country — of  great  demand  at 
home  and  abroad — and  justly  entitled  not  only  to  im- 
provements and  economy  in  its  manufacture,  but  to 
the  generous  support  of  a  liberal  and  an  enlightened 
government. 

Previously  to  1845,  the  imports  of  foreign  iron  into 
Great  Britain  usually  varied  from  20,000  to  25,000  tons 
a  year.  But  at  that  epoch  the  duties  on  foreign  iron 
(20s.  a  ton  on  iron  in  bars)  were  repealed ;  and  there 
has  since  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  Swedish 
bar-iron,  which  is  especially  well  fitted  for  being  made 
into  steel.  The  imports  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  iron 
amounted,  in  1849,  to  29,396  tons,  whereof  25,039  tons 
were  from  Sweden. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  has  the  fall  of  price,  consequent 
on  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production,  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  peace  of  1815,  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  hardware.  At  an  average,  articles 
of  hardware  are  at  present  (1857)  full  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  1820.  And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  there  are  very  few  descriptions  of  articles  to  which 
a  fall  of  price  would  have  been  so  advantageous. 
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ACCOUNT  OP  TUB  DIFFERENT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  IKON  (INCLUDING   UNWROUGUT  STEEL)  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  DURING  I860,  SPECIFYING  THE  QUANTITIES  SENT  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.* 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Pig  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

Bolt  and 
rod  iron. 

Cant 
iron. 

Iron 
wire. 

Wrought  iron,  viz. 

Old  Iron 
for  re- 
manufac- 
ture. 

Un- 
wrought 
steel. 

Anchors 
grapnels, 
etc. 

Hoops. 

.Of  all  bth- 

No1"-       ("«e7 
jordnance) 

Russia  

612 
230 
1,460 
T,5T1 
10,959 
21 
1,898 
818 
7,370 
18,103 
28 
612 
11,718 
887 
4,641 

449 
463 

171 
2,263 
1,422 
284 
529 
278 
7,8C8 
8,786 
21 
592 
1,085 
4,649 
1,812 
851 
22,184 
1,996 
305 
1,081 

9,060 

1,608 
165 
879 
958 
282 
161 
2,745 
1,388 

Tons. 
8 

"i42 

422 
98 
114 
470 
69 
1,991 
417 
100 
42 
346 
2,282 
375 
9 
4,888 
160 

"iio 

8,557 

658 
141 

'"ie 
'"ii 

Tons. 
516 
410 
95 
89 
6 
0 
1 
2 
1,309 
707 
25 
869 
65 
64 
1,620 
12 
1,583 
18 
20 
14 

80 

5 
3 
42 

254 
8 
41 
46 
10 
12 
27 

"581 
153 
573 
3 
29 
12 
282 
2 
255 

18 
6 

','*« 

192 
98 
588 
675 
166 
49 
78 
3 
950 
811 
48 
227 
216 
200 
727 
197 
1,067 
163 
5 
206 

553 

'"22 
13 

6 

'"82 
867 
69 
139 
303 
80 
1,512 
1,821 

"'53 
476 
1,462 
1,873 
60 
3,415 
142 
102 
146 

223 

297 
5 
120 
16 
5 
6 
449 
289 

Tons. 
9 
0 
1 
7 
55 
1 
1 

"l21 
94 
0 
152 
0 
68 
41 
89 
83 
1 
1 
5 

215 

22 
1 

8 

'"3 

26 

130 

868 

75 
292 
847 
942 
160 
344 
93 
6,201 
4,763 
120 
198 
1,086 
682 
1,020 
21 
2,334 
100 
10 
149 

758 

820 
26 
192 
51 
10 

'"io 
"952 

5,665 

"iil 
'"e 

17 
'"l 

\\i8S 
10 

576 
7 
14 
85 
214 
5 
7 

"807 
478 
618 
16 
188 
4 
117 
8 
812 
1 

3 

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark  

Prussia  

Mecklenburg  

Oldenburg  

Hauseatic  Towns  

Holland  

Channel  Islands  

France  

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira.  .  . 
Spain  and  the  Canaries  

Gibraltar  

Italy  

7,400 
8 

Malta  

Turkish  dominions,  exclusive  of 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  Etrypt  

i     861 
70 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia  

Syria  and  Palestine  

Egypt  

190 

Tunis  

13 

"304 
407 
5 

'"2 
'"2 

""5 
227 

Western  coast  of  Africa  
British  possessions  in  S.  Africa  .  . 
Cape  Verd  Islands  .•  

'"5 

160 
669 
6 
4 
461 
8,978 
198 
212 
28 
1,606 
8 
6,354 
1,068 
752 
10,894 
82 
64 
66 
26 
14 
840 
57 
439 
412 
277 
7 

'"4 
'"25 

'"s 
'"s 

7,679 

"*8 

'"5 

100 

'"5 
'"65 

"476 
9 
14 
6,825 
70 
17 
11 

""io 

'"5 
17 
6 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Isls  

1 
517 
32,819 
1,946 
345 
508 
4,865 
18 
45,898 
812 
6,475 
260,841 
1,731 
130 
1,9(55 
70 
65 
2,942 
14 
1,545 
6,446 
846 

2 
253 

669 
56 
10 
18 
1,577 
8 
2,016 
1,112 
804 
697 
46 
28 
78 
50 
31 
430 
19 
166 
155 
52 

Mauritius  

52 
4,848 
468 
160 
2,207 
208 

853 
1,841 
206 
7 
85 
1,493 

i 

80 
62 

"-53 
S3 

57 
735 
187 
52 
15 
483 
8 
2,5&3 
102 
128 
12,882 
4 
4 
18 
2 
7 
729 
14 
156 
178 
87 

100 
3,813 
140 
75 
191 
916 
2 
1,930 
878 
849 
7,349 
200 
9 
23 
18 

"590 
24 
881 
141 
34 

British  territories  in  East  Indies. 

530 
260 

Philippine  Islands  

China,  including  Hong  Kong  
British  settlements  in  Australia.  . 
South  Sea  Islands  

820 
v  1,102 

British  North  Amer.  colonies  
British  W.  Indies  and  Br.  Guiana 

10,894 
16 
269 
57,021 

888 
27 
487 
1,400 
19 
2 
12 

"l47 

'"28 
49 

8 

2,895 
1,543 
1,808 
1,476 
88 
29 
25 
49 
5 
996 
28 
479 
364 
124 

65 
20 
12 

1,295 
10 

"-2 
'"l2 

"432 
8 
2 

United  States  of  America  

4 

10 
1,660 

Brazil  

Oriental  republic  of  Uruguay  

Chili  

280 
50 

peru                        

Falkland  Islands  

Russian  settlements  on  the  north- 

I 

12 

Total  

f 

141,972 

442,998  j  26,435 

21,092 

4,i):34    25,927    30,605      9,267 

54,808  1  15,688 

10,592 

*  Cwts.  and  Ibs.  are  omitted  in  this  table,  but  are  allowed  for  in  the  summing  up. 


In  Ireland  there  are  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  of 
great  richness,  though  as  yet  but  little  -worked.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  the  ores  worked  at  the  Arigua  mines, 
and  the  Kidney  ores  of  Balcarry  Bay,  yield  as  much 
as  70  per  cent,  of  iron.  If  these  mines  were  worked 
more  extensively,  and  if  peat  fuel  were  used  in  the 
smelting  operations,  the  iron  would  probably  be  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  might  rival  the  famed  Swedish 
charcoal  metal.  Of  this  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
hope,  as  the  establishment  of  railway  communication, 
with  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  will  open  out  the 
immense  peat  bogs  of  that  country,  and  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  vegetable  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ores,  and  create  a  large  and  important  addition  to  other 
branches  of  Irish  industry. 

France  possesses  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  ore, 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  greatly  restricted  in  extent.  The  intro- 
duction of  railway  communication  is,  however,  rapidly 
removing  this  difficulty,  and  the  operations  of  smelt- 
ing are  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  railroad  has 
enabled  the  French  iron-master  to  substitute  coal  for 
charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ores,  and  in  con- 
sequence an  immense  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 


production  of  pig  and  manufactured  iron.  The  ores 
are  found  in  beds  or  strata  in  the  Jura  range  ;  accu- 
mulated in  kidney-shaped  concretions  in  the  fissures 
of  the  limestone ;  or  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  but  slightly  covered  with  sand  or  clay. 
They  are  found  in  the  Departments  of  the  Yonne,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Moselle,  and  indeed  may  be  traced 
from  the  Pas  de  Calais  on  the  north  to  the  Jura  on  the 
south,  indicating  throughout  an  abundant  and  ample 
supply.  The  present  increased  production  of  iron  in 
France  is  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction  of  coal  in 
smelting,  but  it  may  also  be  traced  in  some  measure 
to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government  to 
that  branch  of  industry,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  such 
men  as  M.  de  Gallois  and  M.  Dufriinoy,  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  extend  its  manufacture  in  that 
country.  M.  de  Gallois  resided  in  England  for  sev- 
eral years,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  and  having  obtained  admission  into  the  different 
iron-works  here,  he  returned  to  France  and  established 
the  works  at  St.  Etienne,  now  probably  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  in  that  country.  The  universal 
exhibition  of  last  year  (1855)  fully  justifies  the  re- 
marks in  reference  to  the  great  increase  of  the  iron 
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trade  of  France.  Any  person  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  imperfect  machinery  and  processes  of  the  iron 
manufacture  as  it  existed  in  France  some  years  since, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  struck  with  the 
improved  character  of  those  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  In  no  countrj'  (probably  not  excepting 
even  this)  has  so  great  progress  been  made  in  so  short 
a  time,  in  advancing  from  a  state  of  comparative  rude- 
ness to  one  of  considerable  perfection,  as  in  France. 
The  production  of  crude  pig-iron  in  France  is  now  lit- 
tle short  of  1,000,000  tons  annually,  but  the  demand 
for  railways,  rolling-stock,  bridges,  iron  ships,  girders, 
and  other  constructions  is  so  great  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  iron  are  still  annually  imported  from  this  coun- 
try. 

German  Iron  Manufactures. — The  increase  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  iron  in  Germany, 
within  the  last  few  years,  is  remakable.  In  Prussian 
Westphalia  alone,  no  less  than  16  mining  and  smelting 
companies  have  been  formed  since  1848 — 12  of  them 
since  1854.  In  1853,  this  province  produced  but  603,- 
525  cvvt.  pig  iron,  and  118,064  cwt.  cast  iron  ware ; 
while  in  1854  the  product  was  709,110  cwt.  pig  iron, 
and  332,061  cast  iron  ware  ;  showing  an  increase  of  73 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  In  1855  the  same  province 
produced  1,513,039  cwt.  pig  iron,  and  1,126,025  cwt. 
bar  iron.  The  product  of  iron  ore  in  all  Prussia  in 

1853,  was  1,496,516  tons,  and  in  1854,  2,144,149  tons  ; 
increase,   647,633  tons.     The  product  of  all  the  fur- 
naces in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  1852,  was  168,175 
cwt. ;  in  1853, 170,637  ewt.   Bavaria  produced  in  1850, 
668,167   cwt.;  in  1853,   1,074,317   cwt.     Austria,   in 
1830,  produced  1,437,836  cwt.  pig  iron,  and   151,637 
cwt.  cast  iron  ware  in  1854,  4,151,505  cwt.  pig  iron, 
and  582,446  cwt.  cast  iron  ware.     The  product  of  all 
the  furnaces  in  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  was  :  In 
1851,  4,612,102  cwt. ;  in  1852,  5,137,821  cwt. ;  in  1853, 
6,126,458  cwt.  ;  in  1854,  7,501,470  cwt. ;  showing  an 
increase  from  1851  to  1854,  of  64  per  cent.     At  this 
rate  of  increase,  the  production  of  iron  will  soon  ex- 
ceed its  consumption  in  Germany.     But  little  railroad 
iron  is  now  imported  into  Germany.     The   rolling- 
mills  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Silesia, 
supply  Prussia ;  the  rolling-mill  of  Zwickau  meets  the 
demand  of  Saxony,  and  that  of  Burglengenfield  sup- 
plies Bavaria.     Austria,  too,  is  supplied  by  domestic 
mills.     German  rails  are  more   expensive  than  En- 
glish, but  are  also  said  to  be  more  durable. 

In  regard  to  machinery,  Germany  is  also  making 
rapid  progress,  and  already  outstrips  England  in  the 
building  of  locomotives.  Not  a  single  locomotive  is 
now  sent  from  England  to  Germany  on  German  ac- 
count, while  numbers  of  them  are  sent  from  Germany 
to  France  and  Switzerland.  Extensive  iron-founderies 
and  machine-shops  are  to  be  found  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Augsburg,  Esslingen,  Carlsruhe,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Ruhrort,  Hanover,  etc.  Up  to  January  1, 

1854,  one  establishment  in  Berlin  had  alone  turned 
out  500  locomotives,  and  1300  have  been  built  in  all  in 
Germany  since   1841.       German   cutlery  is  likewise 
beginning  to  compete  with  the  English,  especially  in 
the  West  India  and  South  American  markets.     The 
sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  which  formerly 
obtained  their  harvesting  implements  from  England, 
now  import  them  direct  from  Germany. 

Prussia. — Valuable  deposits  of  the  blackband  and 
clay  carbonate  ores  are  found  interstratified  with  the 
great  coal-field  of  Ruhr ;  and  the  bog-iron  and  haema- 
tite ores  are  found  in  considerable  profusion  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia  and  other  parts.  In  Upper  Silesia,  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder,  large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
are  found  in  juxtaposition,  and  are  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  consumption  of  iron  is  not  so  great  as  in  France, 
though  it  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  seen  from 
returns  recently  given  by  the  British  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Berlin.  These  returns  show  that  the  amount 


of  iron  ore  raised  in  Prussia  has  increased  from  1,495,- 
516  tons  in  1853,  to  2,144,509  tons  in  1854 ;  this  has 
taken  place  in  nearl}'  all  the  producing  districts,  but 
chiefly  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  demand  has  increased 
from  719,684  to  1,068,656  tons ;  in  Westphalia,  from 
146,320  to  330,014  tons ;  in  Silesia,  from  563,739  to 
650,369  tons ;  in  lower  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  from 
51,963  to  70,676  tons  ;  in  Prussian  Brandenburg,  from 
8,084  to  12,731  tons;  and  in  the  Upper  Zollverein 
from  6,736  to  12,063  tons. 

In  Austria,  all  the  iron  is  smelted  with  charcoal  or 
carbonized  peat,  and  is,  in  consequence,  of  the  finest 
quality ;  it  may  be  applied  to  every  description  of 
manufacture,  from  the  most  ductile  wire  to  the  hardest 
steel.  The  production  is,  however,  small.  The  ores 
are  found  in  Hungary,  Styria,  Moravia,  and  Upper 
Silesia. 

In  Belgium,  both  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  equal 
abundance,  and  are  worked  at  Charleroi,  Liege,  and  at 
other  places.  The  ores,  which  are  chiefly  hsematite, 
are  derived  from  the  limestone  at  the  base  of  the  coal 
measures. 

The  superiority  of  the  Swedish  iron  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  till  recently  it  has  been  unrivaled. 
This  arises  not  only  from  the  purity  of  the  ore — -the 
magnetic  oxyd  of  iron — but  in  consequence  of  its 
being  smelted  with  charcoal  only.  The  quantity  is, 
however,  restricted,  as  the  iron-masters  are  allowed  by 
law  only  a  certain  number  of  trees  per  annum,  in  or- 
der that  the  forests  may  not  be  totally  destroj^ed. 
Coal  does  not  exist  in  either  Sweden  or  Norway. 

In  1844  some  experimental  researches  were  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Fairbairn  of  Manchester,  at  the  request 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
iron  made  from  the  ores  of  Samakoff  in  Turkey.  The 
ores  were  stronglj-  magnetic,  and  contained,  according 
to  Dumas  and  others,  62  to  64  per  cent,  of  iron.  They 
consisted  of : 

One  atom  iron     28  +  one  atom  oxygen        8  =  86 
Two  atoms  iron  56  +  three  atoms  oxygen  24  =  80 


Iron 


Oxygen 82      116 


Some  of  these  ores  have  been  smelted  with  char- 
coal, and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  iron  and  steel 
produced.  The  manufacture  is,  however,  in  a  languid 
state  in  Turkey,  and  although  smelting  furnaces, 
blowing  apparatus,  forges,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  were 
prepared  and  sent  out  from  this  country,  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  useless  among  a  people  who  have  deeply 
rooted  prejudices  and  habitual  inactivity  to  overcome, 
and  every  thing  to  learn  in  all  those  habits  of  industry 
which  indicate  the  rising  prosperity  of  an  energetic 
and  an  active  people. 

America. — Both  the  magnetic,  hojmatite,  and  clay- 
ironstones  abound  in  the  United  States.  The  mag- 
netic ores  worked  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey ;  the  haematite  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  localities  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufacture  must  eventually  establish 
itself  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  where  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
exist,  though  at  present  but  imperfectly  known  or 
developed.  The  ores  in  most  of  these  districts  are 
smelted  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  anthracite, 
and  the  usual  limestone  flux,  and  produce  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality  of  iron.  In  another  portion  of  this  arti- 
cle (see  p.  1105)  a  full  account  of  the  iron  ores  of  the 
United  States  is  given. 

In  Nova  Scotia  some  of  the  richest  ores  yet  discov- 
ered occur  in  exhaustless  abundance.  The  iron  manu- 
factured from  them  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is 
equal  to  the  finest  Swedish  metal.  The  specular  ore 
of  the  Acadian  mines,  Nova  Scotia,  is  said  by  Dr.  Ure 
to  be  a  nearly  pure  peroxyd  of  iron,  containing  99  per 
cent,  of  the  peroxyd,  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 
When  smelted,  100  parts  yield  75  of  iron,  the  increase 
in  weight  being  due  to  combined  carbon.  The  red 
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ore  Dr.  Ure  states  to  be  analogous  to  the  kidney  or 
of  Cumberland,  and  to  contain  : 

Peroxydot  iron...  .    858  84-4 

Silica 8-2  8-0 

Water 6'0  7'6 

100-0  100-0 

The  Acadian  ores  are  situated  in  the  neighborhoo 
of  large  tracts  of  forests,  capable  of  supplying  almos 
any  quantity  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  iron  and  steel.  Several  speci 
mens  of  iron  from  these  mines  have  been  submittec 
to  direct  experiment,  and  the  results  prove  its  higl 
powers  of  resistance  to  strain,  ductility,  and  adapta 
tion  to  all  those  processes  by  which  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  wire  and  steel  are  manufactured.  The  difficul 
ties  which  the  government  have  had  to  encounter 
during  the  last  two  j-ears,  in  obtaining  a  sufficientl} 
strong  metal  for  artillery,  are  likely  to  be  removed  bj 
the  use  of  the  Acadian  pig-iron.  Large  quantities 
have  been  purchased  by  the  War  Office,  and  experi 
ments  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilmot,  Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  which  seem  calculated  to  establish  th 
superiority  of  this  metal  for  casting  every  description 
of  heavy  ordnance.  There  are  also  some  very  rich 
ores  at  the  Nictau  mines,  as  the  following  analyses  bj 
Dr.  Jackson  show.  They  contain  impressions  of  Sil 
urian  tentaculites,  spirifers,  etc. : 


As  our  limits  are  circumscribed,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  section  further ;  suffice  it  there- 
fore to  observe,  that  in  all  countries  nature  has,  with 
a  beneficent  purpose,  interlaid  and  interstratified  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  this  useful  and  indis- 
pensable material,  and  it  would  ill  bespeak  that  higl: 
intelligence  with  which  man  is  endowed  if  he  did  not 
avail  himself  of,  and  turn  to  good  account,  the  im- 
mense stores  of  mineral  treasures  which  are  so  pro- 
fusely laid  at  his  feet. 

Fuel. — The  inquiry  into  the  properties  and  compo- 
sition of  the  ores  of  iron,  and  the  processes  employed 
for  their  reduction  and  subsequent  conversion  into 
bars  and  plates,  would  be  incomplete  unless  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  analyses  of  the  fuel  by  which 
they  are  fused.  Indeed  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  smelting,  puddling,  etc.,  are  so  intimately  depend- 
ent on  the  qualit}'  of  the  fuel  employed,  as  to  render  a 
knowledge  of  its  constituents  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  good  iron. 

Charcoal  was  at  first  universally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  on  account  of  its  purity  com- 
pared with  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  its  strong  chemical 
affinities  and  consequent  high  combustibility,  it  is  of 
very  superior  value  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities  at  a  moderate  cost.  This,  however,  is  rare- 
ly the  case,  and  hence  its  use  is  restricted  within  very 
narrow  limits  in  most  countries.  Charcoal  is  the 
result  of  several  processes,  in  each  of  which  the  ob- 
ject is  to  increase  the  amount  of  fuel  in  a  given  bulk. 
The  wood  being  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and  piled 
closely  together,  in  a  large  heap,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  the  smaller  branches,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  wet  charcoal  powder,  is  then  set  on  fire. 
Care  is  taken  that  only  sufficient  air  is  admitted  to 
consume  the  gaseous  products  of  the  wood,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  high  temperature  without  needlessly  con- 


Wood. 

Charcoal  produced  by 
quick  carbonization. 

Charcoal  produced  by 
slow  carbonization. 

Young  oak  

16'54 

25'60 

Old  oak  

15-91 

25-71 

Young  deal  

14-25 

25-25 

Old  deal  

14-05 

25'00 

Young  fir  

16-22 

27-72 

Old  fir  
Mean  •... 

15-85 

15-38 

24-75 

25-67 

Brown  Ore, 

somewhat 
magnetic. 

Red  Iron  Ore. 

Peroxyd  of  iron  .... 

70-20 

64-40 

Silica  

34-40 

19-20 

Carbonate  of  lime  

5-60 

5  -40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  

2-80 

3-20 

Alumina  

6-80 

1'20 

Oxy  d  of  manganese  

•40 

4'40 

Water  

•00 

2-40 

*  Gain  from  oiygen. 

100-20 
•20* 

100-20 
•20t 

carbonate  of  lime. 

100-00 

100-00     1 

suming  the  carbon.  After  the  whole  of  the  gaseous 
products  have  been  separated,  and  the  carbon  and 
salts  only  are  left,  the  access  of  air  is  prevented,  and 
the  heap  allowed  to  cool. 

Another  and  better  process  is  to  throw  the  wood 
into  a  large  close  oven  or  furnace,  heated  either  by  the 
combustion  within  it,  or  by  a  separate  fire  conducted 
in  flues  around  it.  By  this  process,  not  only  is  the 
yield  greater  and  of  better  quality,  from  the  slower 
progress  of  the  operation,  but  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation may  be  preserved  and  employed  for  a  great 
varietj-  of  purposes.  The  following  results  of  some 
experiments  by  Karsten,  show  the  difference  in  yield 
of  very  rapid  and  very  slow  processes  : 


These,  on  the  average,  give  for  the  quick  processes 
15'3,  and  for  the  slow  25-6,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 
1'67,  or  0-67  in  favor  of  the  quick  process. 

Peat — This  material  seems  likelj^  to  come  into  use 
for  smelting  iron  in  countries  such  as  Ireland,  where 
neither  coal  nor  wood  are  found  in  abundance.  It  is 
purer  and  less  objectionable  than  coal,  and  if  properly 
dried,  compressed,  and  carbonized,  would  prove  a  very 
valuable  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  such  ores  as  we  have 
alread3r  described  in  the  section  on  the  iron  ores  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  carbonized  in  the  same  way  as  the  char- 
ring of  wood. 

Coke. — Before  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast,  this 
material  was  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  ;  it  is  prepared  from  coal  in  the  same 
way  that  charcoal  is  prepared  from  wood,  the  opera- 
tion being  called  the  coking  or  desulphurizing  process. 
The  heaps  do  not  require  so  careful  a  regulation  of  the 
admission  of  air  as  those  of  charcoal,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  incombustible  character  of  the  coke. 
Sometimes  the  heaps  are  made  large,  with  perforated 
brick  chimnies,  to  increase  the  draught  through  the 
mounds  ;  at  other  times  they  are  formed  into  smaller 
heaps,  and  the  conversion  takes  place  without  the  in- 
tervention of  flues.  The  more  usual  and  economical 
plan  is,  however,  the  employment  of  close  ovens,  by 
which  process  a  great  saving  is  effected,  the  yield 
being  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  one  case,  and  from 
50  to  75  in  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  coal. 

The  following  table  of  the  heating  power  of  various 
dnds  of  fuel,  from  Knapp's  Chemical  Technolog}',  is 
not  without  interest ;  in  practice,  however,  only  a 
jortion  of  the  absolute  heating  power  is  made  avail- 
able: 


Fuel. 

Authority. 

Pounds  of  water 
heated  from  0° 
to  100°  centie. 
l.y  1  Ib.  of  fuel. 

Charcoal,  Average  
Peat  from  Allen  in  Ireland,  Upper 
"             Lower 
"           "               "           Pressed 
Peat  charcoal,  Essono 

Berthier.. 
iGrifflth.-j 

6S-0 
62-7 
56-6 
88-0 
50-7 
58-9 
65-6 
64-8 
68-9 
50-3 
64-1 
61-6 
56-4 
53-2 
71-6 
50-8 
69-1 
67-4 

"     Framont  <fc  Champ  de  Feu 
Coke,  St.  Etienne  

Berthier.. 
VBerthier-j 
Berthier.. 

Berthier  j 
•  Berthieix 

"      Besseges  

"      Rive  de  Gier  

Coal,  brown,  mean  of  7  varieties.  . 
"    canne.l,  Wigan  

"    cherrv,  Derbyshire. 

"    cannel,  Glasgow  

"        "      Lancashire  

"    Durham  

Gas  coke,  Paris  

Anthracite,  Pennsylvania  

"         mean  of  5  varieties  .  .  . 

Coal.  —  The  hot-blast  has  enabled  the  iron-masters  to 
use  raw  coal  in  the  blast  furnaces,  the  great  heat  of 
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the  ascending  current  of  the  products  of  combustion 
coking  it  as  it  falls  in  the  furnace.  The  sulphur  how- 
ever, and  other  deleterious  ingredients,  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  completely  got  rid  of  as  when  the  coal  is  used 
in  the  shape  of  coke ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that 
even  with  the  hot-blast,  the  separate  process  of  coking 


might  be  advantageously   used,  on   account  of  the 
greater  purity  of  the  iron  produced. 

The  following  tables,  selected  from  various  sources, 
give  the  composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel, 
all  of  which  are  applicable  to  the  reduction  and  fusion 
of  the  iron  ores : 


Fuel. 

Locality. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen. 

Ashes  In  100 
parts. 

Authority. 

Splint  Coal  

1-290 

75-00 

6-25 

18-75 

Thomson. 

1-266 

70-90 

4-80 

24-80 

Ure. 

u 

Newcastle,  Wylam  

1-302 

74-828 

6-180 

5-085 

13-912 

u 

1-807 

82.924 

6-491 

10-457 

1-128 

Cannel  coal 

12T2 

64-72 

21-56 

18-72 

Thomson. 

1-228 

72-22 

8-93 

23-85 

Ure. 

u 

Lancashire,  Wigan  

1-319 

83-753 

5-660 

8-039 

2-545 

Edinburg  (parrot  coal.)  

1-318 
1-263 

67-597 
74-45 

5-405 
12-40 

12-482 
13-15 

14-566 

>•  Richardson. 
Thomson. 

Newcastle,  Jarrow  

1-266 

84-846 

5-048 

8-430 

1-676 

u 

Glasgow  

1-286 

81-208 

5-452 

11-923 

1-421 

Newcastle,  Garesfleld  

1-280 

87-952 

5-239 

5-416 

1-393 

Richardson. 

Durham,  South  Hetton  

1-274 

88-274 

5-171 

3-036 

1-519 

"        

1-269 

75-28 

4-18 

20-54 

4670 

Thomson. 

Swansea  

1-348 

92-56 

2-330 

2-530 

1-720 

Regnault. 

1-270 

90-58 

2-600 

4-100 

Jacquelin. 

II 

South  Wales  

94-05 

8-380 

2-570 

Overman. 

u 

Pennsylvania  

1-462 

90-45 

2-430 

2-450 

4-670 

Regnault. 

11 

94-89 

2-550 

2-560 

"      

Massachusetts,  Worcester.  . 

28-35 

0-920 

2-150 

68-65 

Peat  

Vulcaire  
Long.  

57-03 
58-09 

5-680 
0-980 

81-760 
3t-3TO 

•Regoault. 

u 

Chainp  de  Feu  

57-79 

6-110 

80-770 

u 

Cappage  

51-05 

6-S5 

39-55 

2-55 

11 

Kilbeggan  

61-04 

6'67 

80-46 

1-83 

Dr.  Kane. 

u 

Kilbakan  

51-13 

6-33 

34-48 

8-06 

According  to  Knapp,  peat  contains  from  1  to  33  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  ash.  In  coal  we  have  the  follow- 
ing from  Mr.  Mushet's  analyses  : 


Kl^r 

Ashes. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Welsh  furnace  coal  

"      slaty       "    
Derbyshire  furnace  coal 
"         cannel    " 

1-337 

1-893 
1-409 
1-264 
1-278 

88-068 
89-709 
82-175 
52-882 
48-362 

3-432 
2-300 
6-725 

4-288 
4-638 

8-800 
8-000 
9-100 
42-830 
47-000 

And  again  the  analyses,  from  Overman,  of  the  ash 
of  coal,  may  be  quoted,  as  showing  the  constituents 
contained  in  the  ashes  derived  from  combustion : 


Sulphate  of  lime 80-8 

Lime 3-8 

Silex 14-2- 

Oxyd  of  iron ,.  1-7 

Alumina 0-0 


Total. 


100-0 


3-6 
2-5 

85-7 

o-o 

8-2 

100-0 


Malleable  Iron. — The  greatly  extended  application 
of  wrought  iron  to  every  variety  of  construction  ren- 
ders an  investigation  of  its  properties  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. It  is  now  employed  more  extensively  than 
cast  iron  ;  and  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  strength 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  material  may  in 
many  cases  be  saved  by  its  employment,  while  great 
lightness  and  durability  are  secured.  Its  superiority 
is  especially  evident  hit  constructions  where  great  stiff- 
ness is  not  required,  but  on  the  other  hand  any  degree 
of  rigidity  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a 
tubular  or  cellular  structure,  and  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  construction  of  wrought  iron  tubular  bridges, 
beams,  and  iron  shops.  The  material  of  malleable 
iron  which  is  making  such  vast  changes  in  the  forms 
of  construction,  can  not  but  be  interesting  and  import- 
ant, and  considering  that  the  present  is  far  from  the 
limit  of  its  application,  we  shall  endeavor  to  giv«  it 
that  degree  of  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  From  the  forge  and  the  rolling- 
mill  we  derive  two  distinct  qualities  of  iron,  known  as 
"  red-short1"  and  "  cold-short."  The  former  is  the  most 
ductile,  and  is  a  tough,  fibrous  material,  which  exhib- 
its considerable  strength  when  cold  ;  the  latter  is  more 
brittle,  and  has  a  highly  crystalline  fracture  almost 
like  cast-iron  ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  not  generally 
known,  that  the  brittle  works  as  well,  and  is  as  ductile 
4A 


under  the  hammer,  as  the  other,  when  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

United  States. — Iron  was  first  made  in  America  in  the 
province  of  Virginia,  about  the  year  1715,  and  the  ex- 
amplfe  was  quickly  followed  by  the  provinces  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  This  opening  of  a  new  source 
of  wealth  was  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  and  im- 
portance to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  presenting  to  their  view,  at  no  distant 
date,  a  prospect  of  independence  of  foreign  countries 
for  the  supplies  of  those  most  essential  articles,  iron 
and  timber. 

EXPORTS  OF  IKON  FKOM  THE  AMERICAN  PLANTATIONS. 

Years.  Tons. 

1717, 1718  together 7 

1729—1735,  average 2,111 

1789—1748        "       2,423 

1750—1755        "       3,305 

1761—1776        "       4,045 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON. 

Years.  Tons. 

1711—1718,  average 1,782 

1729—1788        "       2,312 

No  further  returns  were  published. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  presented  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  manufactures,  in  which,  among  many  other 
branches,  iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  are  men- 
tioned as  being  firmly  established,  supplying,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  the  greater,  and  in  all,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries  of  the  United 
States,  amount  to  530,  of  which  the  State  of  New  York 
furnishes  69.  The  annual  value  of  iron  and  its  manu- 
factures is  estimated  at  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000. 
The  average  value  of  imported  metal,  in  bar-iron  and 
steel,  at  $4,000,000.  The  Franconia  Iron  Works,  in 
New  Hampshire,  established  in  1810,  employ,  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  The  Vergennes  Iron  Works,  in  Ver- 
mont, promise  to  be  very  important;  The  price  of 
bar-iron  at  this  establishment  is  $140  per  ton,  the  ore 
$3-,  charcoal  $4  50  per  100  bushels ;  19,000  muskets 
are  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armories  of 
Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry.  There  is  now  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  small  arms." 

Some  of  the  ores  of  iron  are  found  in  every  State  in 
the  Union  ;  and,  about  the  period  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  re- 
port, mines  of  this  metal  were  worked  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connect!- 
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cut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

According  to  the  "  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Adam  Seybert,  founded  on  official  docu- 
ments, the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  year  1810  was 
as  follows  :  153  furnaces,  making  53,908  tons  of  iron  ; 
330  forges,  making  24,541  tons  of  bar-iron  ;  316  trip- 
hammers ;  34  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  re- 
quired 6500  tons  of  iron  ;  410  nailiries,  in  which  15,- 
727,914  Ibs.  of  nails  had  been  made.  Manufacture  of 
iron,  value,  $14,364,526. 

From  abstracts  of  reliable  statements  it  appears 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  year  1830, 
computed  in  pig-iron,  amounted  to  191,536  tons,  pro- 
duced from  239  furnaces,  two  fifths  of  which  were 
made  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  average  quantity  of  hammered  iron  imported 
from  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  and  of  rolled 
iron  about  5600  tons,  making  together  31,800  tons, 
valued  at  $1,762,000.  The  whole  quantity  of  ham- 
mered and  rolled  iron  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1830,  may  be  estimated  at  about  144,666  tons. 

The  value  of  the  various  foreign  manufactures  of 
iron  consumed,  on  an  average,  from  1821  to  1830,  was 
about  $4,000,000,  making  the  whole  amount  of  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures  annually  consumed,  about 
$5,762,000. 

Iron  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  1850,  from 
the  "  Report  of  the  Superintendent  oftJie  seventh  Census, " 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — PIG- 
IRON. — Number  of  establishments  in  operation,  377. 
Capital  invested,  $17,346,425.  Materials  used,  and 
value, 

Ore....  ....tons    1,579,809) 

Coal "         645,242  V  $7,005,289 

Coke  and  charcoal bushels  54,165,236  ) 

Number  of  persons  employed,  20,448.  Average  wages 
per  month,  $20  76.  Pig-iron  made,  564,755  tons  ; 
value,  $12,748,777. 


845,5531 
11,416 

9,850  \  $10,846,355 
0,891 


CASTINGS. — Number  of  establishments  in  operation, 
1391.  Capital  invested,  $17,416,361.  Materials  used, 
and  value, 

Pig  iron tons 

Old  metal " 

Ore " 

Coal "       190,891  I 

Coke  and  charcoal bushels  2,418,750  j 

Number  of  persons  employed,  23,589.  Average  wages 
per  month,  $27  38.  Castings  made,  322,745  tons ; 
value,  $25,108,155. 

WRODGHT-IRON. — Number  of  establishments  in  op- 
eration, 422.  Capital  invested,  $14,495,220.  Materi- 
als used,  and  value, 

Tig  metal tons       251,49r 

Blooms "  83,344 

Ore "          78,787-$9,698,109 

Coal "         538,063 

Coke  and  charcoal bushels  14,510,828, 

Number  of  persons  employed,  13,257.  Average  wages 
per  month,  $25  41.  Wrought-iron  made,  278,044 
tons ;  value,  $16,747,074. 

IMPORTS  OP  BKITISU  IRON. 

Years.  Tons. 

1815—1819,  average 15,097 

1S20— 1824        "       11,882 

1825—1829        "       17,491 

1830— 1S34        «       43.630 

1835—1839        "        74,346 

1840—1844        "       63,099  ' 

1845—1849        "       181,662 

]  850 367,862 

1851 464,559 

1852 501,158 

IMPORTS  OP  BRITISH  HARD  WAKE  AND  CUTLERY. 

Years.  Declared  value. 

1840—1844,  average £498,554 

1845—1849        "        803,608 

1850 1,049,903 

1 851 1,080,487 

1852 968,492 

This  table  shows  the  imports  to  have  reached  the 
maximum  in  1851. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1840. 


STATES. 

CAST-IKON. 

BAB-IRON. 

Tons  of  fuel 

Men  employed, 
including  min- 
ing operations. 

Capital  Invested. 

No.  of  furnaces. 

Tons  produced. 

Bloomeries, 
forges,  and 
rolling  mills. 

Tons  produced. 

Maine  

16 
15 

48 
5 
28 
26 
186 
26 
213 
2 
12 
42 
8 
4 
14 
1 
6 
84 
17 
72 
7 
4 
2 
15 
1 

6,122 
1,320 
9,832 
4,126 
6,495 
6,743 
29,088 
11,114 
98,895 
17 
8,876 
18,810 
968 
1,250 
494 
80 
1,400 
16,129 
29,206 
85,286 
810 
158 
180 
601 
8 

1 
2 
67 

44 
14 
120 
80 
169 
5 
17 
52 
43 
9 
29 
5 
2 
99 
18 
19 
1 

'4 

"i25 
6,004 

8,623 
655 
53,693 
7,171 
87,244 
440 
7,900 
5,886 
963 
1,165 

'"75 
1,866 
9,673 
8,637 
7,466 
20 

"iis 

285 
2,104 
199,252 
227 
16,938 
888,407 
123,677 
27,425 
855,903 
971 
24.422 
86,588 
11,598 
6,334 
630 
157 
4,152 
187,453 
85,501 
104,312 
787 
240 
800 
451 
1 

48 
121 
1,097 
29 
895 
788 
8,456 
2,056 
11,522 

88 

1.782 
1,742 
468 
248 
41 
80 
145 
2,266 
1,108 
2,268 
103 
74    . 
80 
99 
3 

$1S5,950 
98,200 
1,232,^75 
22,250 
577,800 

r,i;4,l50 

2,103,418 
1,721,890 

7,781.471 
86,200 
795,650 
1,246.650 
94,961 
113,300 
24,000 
9,500 
357,000 
1,514,736 
449,000 
1,161,900 
r.T.Toii 
40,300 
79,000 
60,800 
4,000 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York    

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland.  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia.  ...           

Alabama  

Louisiana  

Tennessee  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Indiana  .... 

Illinois  

Missouri  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Total... 

804 

286,908    i          795 

197,233 

1,528,110 

80,497 

20,432,181 

It  is  not  easy  to  strike  the  true  medium,  the  best 
policy,  between  the  proper  fostering  care  by  protec- 
tion, due  to  the  iron  manufacturer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  restrict  the  construction  of  railroads,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  growth  of  new  States,  by  con- 
fining by  high  duties  the  supply  of  iron  to  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  mills.  The  reduction  of  duty  on 
iron,  by  the  new  tariff,  from  30  to  24  per  cent.,  will, 
undoubtedly,  have  some  effect  on  our  iron  manufac- 
tures ;  but  rather  to  limit  the  profits,  than  to  reduce 
the  production  or  number  of  mills  ;  the  present  prices 
are  ample  to  give  large  profits  to  home  manufacture, 


even  if  a  small  decline  follows  the  reduction  of  duty. 
The  iron  manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  no  very  great  amount  of  that 
cash  article  is  now  required  to  bring  it  to  that  point 
where  it  will  take  the  lead  of  the  world,  and  become 
the  staplest  and  most  profitable  branch  of  American 
industry.  A  great  deal  of  instruction  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  reports  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  England. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent : 

"  Thanks  for  the  most  part  to  the  demand  from  the 
United  States,  the  iron   trade  of  south  Staffordshire 
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may  be  reported  as  much  more  healthy  than  it  was 
month  ago.  By  the  last  two  or  three  American  mail 
there  have  been  brought  specifications  which,  in  thei 
number  and  value,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  thos< 
received  during  man}'  months  past.  These  show  tha 
the  American  mills  are  able  to  supply  only  a  very  smal 
portion  of  the  demand  of  the  States  ;  and  are  demon 
strative  that  with  bars  at  £8  instead  of  £9,  a  trad< 
might  be  carried  on  with  America  to  an  extent  tha 
would  be  restricted  by  nothing  else  than  the  powers  o 
production  attaching  to  the  British  works.  The  Persia 
whose  letters  were  delivered  on  Saturday  last,  was 
especially  valuable  in  respect  of  such  specifications 
In  the  past  fortnight,  however,  the  '  make'  of  soutl 
Staffordshire  has  not  been  by  any  means  so  large  as 
under  such  circumstances  might  have  been  expected 
This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  large  masses  of  machinery  at  several  works  having 
been  stopped  by  breakages,  which  have  all  happene 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  By  the  end  of  this 
week  the  preparations  that  have  ensued  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  if  there  should  not  be  a  recurrence,  the 
next  fortnight  will  be  characterized  by  the  utmost 
animation  at  the  works  of  the  principal  iron-masters  of 
the  district.  The  large  American  demand  will  make 
the  inconvenience  greater  than  is  now  being  felt  by 
most  of  the  makers  of  malleable  iron,  from  the  exceed- 
ing!}' short  supply  of  haematite  ore  of  sample  suffi- 
ciently fine  for  the  purposes  of  the  puddling  furnace. 
If  this  deficiency  should  last  much  longer,  it  will  cause 
some  little  anxiety  in  cases  where  those  descriptions 
of  iron  are  in  demand,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
pounded  calcined  cinder  is  not  an  efficient  substitute. 
There  are  no  complaints  of  a  shortness  of  supply  of 
those  coarser  samples  of  red  ore  used  in  the  blast  "fur- 
nace."— London  Engineer,  Feb. 

The  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  is  decreasing 
in  England,  whereas  in  this  country  we  are  but  begin- 
ning to  develop  and  become  acquainted  with  our  best 
ores.  "  Iron  Mountain"  and  "  Pilot  Knob"  in  Missouri, 
contain  iron  in  immense  quantities,  and  of  a  purity  of 
ore  not  to  be  found  but  in  two  or  three  mines,  and 
limited  in  amount,  in  Sweden.  And  Kentucky  has 
undeveloped  iron  ores  to  a  great  extent,  and  of  un- 
common purity.  We  ought  to  export  rather  than  im- 
port iron  ;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  shall  do 
so,  unless  some  wonderful  inineralogical  discoveries 
are  made  in  the  British  Isles. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  so  vitally  interested  in  the 
iron  trade  as  Pennsylvania.  Iron,  in  all  its  different 
varieties,  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  State 
wealth.  The  ore  abounds  in  several  sections  of  this 
commonwealth,  while  furnaces  dot  the  hill-sides  and 
valleys,  giving  employment  to  numerous  laborers,  and 
producing  thousands  of  tons  of  iron,  which  are  trans- 
ported to  other  States,  and  serve  to  enrich  all  who  are 
interested  in  its  manufacture.  Each  year  science  ap- 
plies iron  to  more  of  the  common  uses  of  every-day 
life.  It  supplies  the  material  for  ships  ;  enters  largely 
into  the  construction  of  houses  ;  forms  part  of  all  the 
new  and  improved  agricultural  implements  ;  and  thus 
becomes  a  rival  to  timber  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  our  country.  This  increasing  consumption, 
of  course,  must  increase  the  demand  in  a  parallel  de- 
gree, and  if  Congress  will  but  legislate  wisely,  and  in 
favor  of  home  labor  and  capital,  as  exhibited  in  the  iron 
trade,  it  must  prosper  in  the  future.  It  is  surely  the 
policy  of  our  country  to  foster  this  branch  of  her  pro- 
ductive industry.  It  is  by  wise,  judicious  legislation, 
that  comparatively  young  countries  are  enabled  to 
compete  with  older  and  more  practiced  ones,  where 
capital  is  abundant  and  labor  cheap.  This  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  demanded  by  the  iron  trade  of  this  State 
and  country,  and  we  hope  that  such  will  be  extended 
by  our  national  legislature. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the 
iron  market  of  this  country  has  been  marked  by  pecu- 


liar circumstances.  East  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
the  production  of  pig  iron  exceeds  the  quantity  manu- 
factured during  the  same  period  of  any  previous  sea- 
son. A  still  greater  increase  is  also  looked  for  during 
the  remaining  months.  There  is  now  on  hand  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  stock  of  1855,  accumulated 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  prevent- 
ing iron  from  being  delivered  when  ordered,  But  a 
singular  fact  is,  that  with  all  these  apparent  draw- 
backs, the  price  steadily  and  firmly  advanced  to  the 
highest  quotation,  and  sales  have  been  greater  in  the 
early  months  of  this,  than  in  the  same  months  of  any 
other  year.  More  than  60,000  tons  were  contracted 
for  in  this  city,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  be  delivered 
during  the  year.  This  is  a  very  heavy  business  to  be 
perfected  so  early  in  the  season,  and  since  then  the 
quantity  has  been  swelled  to  a  much  higher  figure. 
Importations  of  pig  iron,  especially  Scotch,  have  been 
decreasing  for  the  past  year  or  18  months.  During  the 
six  months  ending  December  31st,  1855,  the  importation 
of  pig  iron  from  all  foreign  ports  only  reached  29,839 
tons.  This  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  amount  im- 
ported during  the  previous  12  months.  This  is  a  cheer- 
ing indication,  and  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  pig  iron  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  our  home 
manufacture,  which  is  much  needed  in  many  sections 
of  the  Union. 

The  long  and  severe  winter  prevented  shipments  of 
bar  iron  from  Pittsburg  in  the  usual  quantities,  conse- 
quently there  has  been  a  heavy  accumulation  of  that 
particular  stock  at  that  place.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  the  month  of  April,  there  were  35,000  tons  of  bar 
iron  waiting  sale  and  transportation  at  Pittsburg.  In 
despite  of  these  facts,  however,  the  various  mills  are 
in  full  operation,  depending  upon  the  heavy  trade  to 
carry  them  through  the  season.  The  general  prosper- 
ity of  all  the  western  interests  must  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  iron,  and  if  so  the  stock  will  not  be  too 
heavy.  It  is  computed  that  280,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
will  be  produced  in  the  West  during  the  present  year 
— this,  of  course,  includes  western  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  districts  of  Alleghany,  Hanging  Rock,  and 
Clarksville,  about  200,000  tons  will  be  sent  to  market. 
There  will  be  a  decrease  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  the 
Dresent  year,  when  compared  with  the  production  of 
L855,  of  55,000  tons.  The  product  of  new  coke  and 
raw  bituminous  coal  furnaces  will,  however,  make 
good  at  least  15,000  tons  of  this  deficit.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  pig  iron  consumed  in  the  West  in  1855, 
was  33,000  tons.  There  will  be  an  increased  amount 
needed  during  the  present  year,  if  we  may  judge  from 
;he  contracts  made  for  supplies  from  Susquehanna.  We 
jive  below  an  interesting  article  from  the  "  Iron  Mas- 
ers'  Review,"  showing  the  amount  of  pig  iron  con- 
sumed in  the  places  named  in  the  West ;  and  also  the 
quantity  and  value  of  railroad  iron  imported  into  the 
Jnited  States,  from  the  30th  June,  1839,  to  the  30th 
Tune,  1855.  It  is  well  worthy  an  attentive  perusal  by 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  iron  trade  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Susquehanna  district,  the 
'urnaces  have  mostly  produced  for  the  western  mar- 
tet.  There  has  been  considerable  irregularity  in 
heir  operations,  partly  on  account  of  deficiency  of 
-oal  and  the  late  opening  of  navigation.  The  new 
urnaces — Dudley,  Keystone,  No.  2  Cornwall — and 
several  furnaces  which  worked  little,  if  any,  in  1855, 
will  probably  increase  the  product  of  the  district  this 
rear  by  25,000  tons.  Circumstances  do  not  admit  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  product  of  this  district, 
nor  of  the  demands  that  may  come  from  the  West. 

In  the  Lehigh  district,  at  this  date,  the  stock  of 
pig  iron,  which  is  nearly  all  No.  1,  amounts  to  34,150 
tons.  The  contracts  already  made,  for  iron  of  this 
district,  for  this  year's  delivery,  approximate  to  37,600 
tons.  There  are  17  furnaces  now  in  blast,  one  to  be 
put  in  blast  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  one  in  July 
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The  17  furnaces  are  producing  weekly  au  average  of 
2100  tons,  making  for  the  remaining  37-J-  weeks  of  1856, 
78,750  tons,  which,  added  to  the  present  stock,  gives 
an  aggregate  of  112,900  tons.  In  this  estimate  we 
omit  the  product  of  the  two  furnaces  soon  going  into 
blast,  to  make  up  for  the  possible  deficiencies  that  may 
result  from  accidents.  If  we  allow  for  next  year's 
market  the  production  in  four  weeks  of  December, 
during  which  the  product  may  be  closed  in  by  winter, 
we  have  104,500  tons  for  the  market  for  this  year,  less 
than  already  contracted,  37,600  tons ;  leaving  unsold  for 
this  year's  deliver}'  66,900  tons.  In  these  estimates 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  small  sales  in  the  district, 
nor  of  a  few  small  shipments  by  railroad,  made  in 
1856  prior  to  this  date.  The  sales  of  iron  from  this 
district  in  1855,  approximated  to  105,000  tons — equal 
to  a  reduction  of  stocks,  of  19,000  tons.  The  stocks 
on  the  1st  of  January  last  approximated  to  20,700  tons, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  to  39,000.  The  total 
production  in  this  district  in  the  year  1856,  will  ap- 
proximate to  106,000  tons;  assuming  as  a  basis  the 
data  above  given,  which  will  prove  reliable,  save  as 
it  may  be  affected  by  accidents  in  manufacturing,  or  by 
a  change  in  the  market.  The  production  in  the  14 
weeks  past  has  not  averaged  2100  tons — several  fur- 
naces having  but  recentlj*  been  put  in  blast. 


The  consumption  of  rails  within  the  past  nine 
months  has  greatly  increased  over  the  average  of  the 
previous  year.  The  importation  in  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1855,  amounted  to  89,854  tons  ; 
or  50  per  cent,  more  than  hi  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.  In  the  six  months  named,  Amer- 
ican mills  produced  about  70,000  tons.  As  the  returns 
of  last  year's  harvest  are  now  exerting  their  greatest 
influence  upon  the  general  prosperitj-  of  the  interior, 
railroad  enterprises  are  much  encouraged.  If  the  prom- 
ised peace  of  Europe  is  fully  re-inaugurated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  an  average  harvest  the  present  year, 
our  railroad  extensions  will  be  greater  than  in  any  pe- 
riod heretofore.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  new 
roads  and  extensions,  the  older  roads  are  progressively 
needing  a  greater  amount  of  rails  for  renewals,  where 
in  most  instances  heavier  rails  are  put  down.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  old  rails  taken  up 
is  used  in  other  manufactures,  to  which  this  description 
of  iron  is  regarded  by  many  as  being  better  adapted. 
The  increasing  amount  of  this  stock,  which  comes  in 
competition  with  pig  iron,  is  worth}'  of  special  consid- 
eration. Capital  is  wanted  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  other  States,  for  the 
more  vigorous  and  more  profitable  workings  of  the  ex- 
tensive iron  ores  of  those  States. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 
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Maine  

li     214.000 

2,907 

213,970 

14,939 

71 

1,562 

..    22  00 

1,484 

36,616 

N.  Hampshire 

1 

2,000 
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50,000 

4,900 

10 

.. 

180    ..   ilS  00 

200 

6,000 

Vermont  

1 

62,500 

7,676 

"l50 

326,437]     40,175 

100 

2,208 

..    22  OS 

3,200 

68,000 

Massachusetts 

6 

469,000 

27,909 

1,855,000    185,741 

263 

7,233 

.  .    27  52 

12,287 

295,123 

Connecticut.. 

18 

225,600 

35,450 

2,870,000    289,225 

148 

3.967 

.  .    26  80 

13,420 

20,000 

415,600 

New  York.  .. 

IS      605,000 

40,385 

""20 

3,000,074 

321,027 

505.. 

12,625 

..   125  00 

23,022 

12,800 

597,920 

New  Jersey.  . 

10      967,000 

51,266 

20,865   1,621,000 

332,707 

600  .  . 

12,7*20 

..   121  20 

24,031 

560,544 

Pennsylvania 

180   8,570,425 

877,283 

816,060  27.505,186  3,732,427 

9,285     9 

201,039 

4621  65 

5  il 

285.702 

4o',66o 

6,071,518 

Maryland  .... 

18 

1,420,000 

99,866 

14,088 

3,707,500 

560,725 

1,370 

27,595 

..  m  14  .. 

43,641 

96,000 

1,056,400 

Virginia  

29     '618,'SOO 

67,319 

39,982 

1,811,000 

158,307 

1,115 

14 

14,232 

9612  766  86 

22,163 

521,924 

N.  Carolina.. 

2 

25,000 

900 
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27,900 

26 

5 
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22   8  004  40 
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3        26,000 
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8        11,000 
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160,000 
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ii)9 
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41.900 
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260,152 

1,845 

10 

37,335 

47 

20  234  7(1 

24,245 

10,000 

604,037 

Ohio  

85 

1,503,000 

140,610 

21,780 

5,428,800 

630,037 

2,415 

59,129 

24  48 

52,658 

1,255,850 

Michigan  

1 

15,000 

2,700 
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14,000 

25 
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35  00 
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21,000 

Indiana  

2 

72,000 

5.200 

310,000 

24,400 

88 

2,290 

26  (10 

1,850 

58,000 

Illinois  

2 

65,000 

5,500 

170,000 

15,500 

150 

8,810 

22  06 

2,700 

70,200 

Missouri  

5 

619,000 

37,000 

55,180 

97,367 

334 

8,112 

24  28 

19,250 

814,600 

Wisconsin.  .. 

1 

15,000 

3,000 

150,000 

8,250 

60 

1,800 

30  00 

1,000 

27,000 

Total.... 

377i7,846.425 

1,579,309 

645,242 

54.165.236  7,005.289  20,298 

150 

421.435 

784 

..  1564,755 

259,700 

12,748,777 
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PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  CASTINGS  IN  THE  UNITKD  STATES,  1850. 
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Louisiana  
Texas  

25 
26 
26 
68 
20 
60 
823 
45 
820 
18 
16 
54 
5 
6 
4 
10 
8 
8 
2 
16 
20 
188 
63 
14 
29 
6 
8 
15 
1 
2 

Dollars. 
150,100 
282,700 
290,720 
1,499,050 
428,800 
580,800 
4,622,482 
598,250 
3,422,924 
873,500 
859,100 
471,160 
11,500 
185,700 
35,000 
216,625 
100,000 
255,000 
16,000 
139,500 
502,200 
2,063,650 
195,450 
82,900 
200,400 
187,000 
5,500 
116,350 
5,000 
14,000 

Tons. 
3,591 
5,673 
5,279 
31,184 
8,918 
11,896 
108,945 
10,666 
69,501 
4,440 
7,220 
7,114 
192 
169 
440 
2,848 
1,197 
1,660 
250 
1,682 
9,731 
87,555 
2.494 
1,968 
4,818 
5,100 
81 
1,371 
75 
545 

°245 
500 
274 
8,361 

Tons. 

Tons. 
1,319 
1,680 
1,066 
12,401 
4,670 
7,592 
22,755 
5,444 
49,228 
4,967 
5,000 
7,878 

Bushels. 
14,000 
20,500 
198,400 
3,500 
4,000 
80,600 
181,190 
175,800 
276,855 

30,660 

71,600 
6,375 
405,560 
9,800 
31,300 
92,000 

Dollars. 
112,570 
177,060 
160,603 
1,057,904 
258,267 
351,869 
2,393.768 
801,048 
2.372,467 
'153,852 
259,190 
297,014 
8,341 
29,128 
11,950 
102,085 
50,370 
75,300 
8.400 
90,035 
295,583 
1,199,790 
91,865 
66,918 
172,330 
133,114 
2,524 
86,930 
8,530 
18,100 

243 
874 
881 
1,596 
800 
942 
5,925 
808 
4,782 
250 
761 
810 
15 
153 
89 
212 
112 
847 
85 
261 
558 
2,758 
337 
143 
882 
297 
17 
228 
3 
27 

1 

-7 

'i 

'9 

"2 

'$ 

•20 

Dols. 
29  00 
33  05 
28  27 
30  90 
29  63 
27  02 
27  49 
24  09 
27  55 
23  36 
27  50 
19  91 
23  46 
13  59 
27  43 
30  05 
37  91 
35  60 
43  43 
17  96 
24  89 
27  32 
28  68 
25  74 
28  50 
19  63 
32  35 
26  73 
23  33 
27  05 

Dol». 
5  00 

s'oo 

6  00 

9  44 
4  00 

4*50 
4  15 

3,n691 
5,764 
5,000 
82,074 
8,558 
11,210 
104,588 
10,259 
57,810 
8,630 
6,244 
5,577 
172 
1,286 
415 
1,915 
924 
1,570 
200 
8,384 
5,888 
87,899 
2,070 
1,757 
4,160 
5,200 
71 
1,342 
75 
512 

Dollars. 

27',700 
87,770 

119',500 
70,000 

66l',i60 
55,000 
80,000 

'2,800 
4,000 
15,000 

208,700 
25,616 

89,250 

'2,600 
64,025 

ll'.OOO 

Dollars. 
265,000 
371,710 
460,a31 
2,235,635 
728,705 
981,400 
5,921,980 
686,480 
5,354,881 
267,462 
685,000 
674,416 
12,867 
87,688 
46,200 
271,126 
117,400 
312,500 
55,000 
264,325 
744,816 
3,069,350 
279,697 
149,430 
441,185 
336,495 
8,500 
216,195 
20,740 
41,696 

337 
3,212 
850 
819 

205 

2,800 

"ioo 

248 
8,205 

250 
24,690 
2,649 
80,006 
901 
132 
1,412 
2,598 

13'.200 
432,750 
355,120 
16,200 
29,600 
12,500 

"200 
2,700 

Tennessee.  .. 
Kentucky  
Ohio.     .  . 

5,050 

1,843 

2,000 

Michigan  

5 

50 
200 

Illinois  

Missouri  

Wisconsin.  .. 
California.... 
D.  of  Columb, 

15 

695 
25 

80 

Total  .... 

1,391 

17,416,361 

845,553 

11,416 

9,850 

190,891 

2,413,750 

10,346,355  23,541 

48 

822,745 

1,524,121I25,108,155 

$7,000,000,  and  the  expectations  of  a  profitable  traffic, 
fair.  To  say  nothing  of  the  trade  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
there  are  forests  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  to  sup- 
ply timber-freight  for  centuries.  According  to  a  re- 
port in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Honduras 
government  "  agrees  to  give  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of  land 
to  unmarried,  and  75  acres  to  married  laborers  who  shall 
go  to  the  country  to  work  on  the  road,  and  who  shall 
declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens." — Chambers' 
Journal.  We  now  subjoin  an  official  summary  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1856 : 
FOREIGN  IKON  TRADE  or  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


Appearances  indicate  that  iron  will  grow  more  and 
more  into  request — in  architecture,  ships,  and  rigging. 
Wire  ropes  are  now  used  at  many  of  the  mines  in  the 
midland  and  northern  counties  ;  and  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  introduce  them  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
At  equal  strength,  a  wire  rope  is  lighter  by  one  third 
than  a  hemp  rope,  and  by  two  thirds  than  a  chain  ;  an 
important  fact,  especially  where  mines  are  deepest. 
Then  we  are  to  have  metallic  life-boats,  pontoons, 
army-wagons,  if  the  result  of  experiments  made  at 
Woolwich  and  Rochester  may  be  trusted.  The  boats, 
we  hear,  can  not  be  broken  or  overset,  let  them  be 
used  ever  so  roughly ;  and  the  pontoons  are  models  of 
lightness.  And  again — the  United  States'  Congress 
have  recommended  three  lines  of  railway  to  California : 
northern,  central,  and  southern,  each  about  2000  miles 
in  length.  The  lands  granted  to  the  three  comprise 
131,865,000  acres — a  truly  gigantic  encouragement ! 
What  a  demand  there  will  be  for  rails  !  Then  we  are 
to  have  the  often-talked-of  railway  to  India  by  the 
Euphrates  valley ;  the  route  is  to  be  forthwith  sur- 
veyed. And  there  is  talk  of  a  railway  from  Honduras 
across  to  the  Pacific — 161  miles,  the  estimated  cost 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE   EXPORTS   OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURED   IRON  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES,  FOR   THE  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  80TH,  1856. 


Years. 

American 
exported. 

Foreign_ed. 

Excess  in  foreign 
consumed. 

1847... 

$1,167,484 

$8,717  656 

$7  550  172 

1848  

1  259  632 

12428559 

11  168  927 

1849  

1,096,172 

13  722  384 

12  626  212 

I860  

1,911  320 

16  232  399 

14  321  079 

1851  

2  255,698 

17,206  410 

14  950  712 

1852          .   . 

2,308  819 

18  823  056 

16  519  237 

1853  

2  499,652 

26,993,082 

24  493  430 

1854  

4,210,850 

28,545,903 

82,433,555 

1855  

8,753,472 

21  415  205 

17661  788 

1856 

4  161  008 

21  618  718 

17  457  710 

Whither  exported. 

Muskets  and  rifles. 

uot  specified. 

Needles. 

Cutlery. 

Other  manufac- 
tures and  wares 
of,  not  specified. 

Side-arms. 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire. 

No. 

Dalian. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
450 

4,770 
181,906 
3,602 
613 
3,091 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

England  

24.614 

3,895 

5,550 

45,646 
150 
82 

'4,260 

448 

Other  Br.  North  American  pos. 
British  West  Indies 

British  Australia 

200 

British  East  Indies      

500 

1,200 

472 
172 
1,522 
1,137 
7,726 
563 
574 
841 
3,666 

French  North  American  posses. 
Cuba 

1,833 
819 
1,745 

Other  ports  in  Africa  

3,296 
384 
100 

10,589 
1,026 
413 

l',i57 

"506 

485 

877 

Mexico.  .  .            

Central  Republic 

New  Granada.  .            . 

292 

Peru  

Sandwich  Islands  

850 

Total  

4,230 

13,228 

80,508 

6,056 

50,225 

210,605      j     1,862 

4,200 

its 

From  warehouse  

8,494 
786 

11,194 
2,034 

5,544 
24,964 

5,882 
224 

25.129 
25,096 

120,043 
90,562 

1,356 
6 

4,200 

'443 

Not  from  warehouse  

IRQ 


1110 


IRQ 


SHOWING  TOB  ExroBW  or  FOBEIO.I  MAHVFACTUBBD   IBON  FROM  TH«  UXITED  STATES,  FOB  TUB  YBAB 
vo  JUNB  8<mi,  1356 — Continued. 


Walter  .iporud. 

Barrron. 

Rod  Iron. 

Hoop  iron. 

Sheet  Iron. 

Pig  iron. 

Bremen  

Cwu. 
2SO 

i.  ,  in 
1,250 

C»u. 

Dollar*. 

Pound.. 

Dollar*. 

!'•  ur.'i.. 

Dollar*. 

Cwu. 
1,600 

DMan. 

1,981 

England  
Canada  

8,978 

IM 

11.28T 
2,598 

827 

4.4.  ;4 

82,160 

619 

447,101 
18,078 
87,888 

14,9<il 
978 
2,829 

440 
890 
100 

"600 

716 
752 
150 

"770 

Oth«r  British  North  Amer.  pos... 
British  Australia 

C»ba  
Oth*r  ports  to  Africa  

515 

1,590 

.',-.4-0 
l«,«86 
BJM 

MM 

2,868 
789 
981 
808 

^•r 

Mexico  
New  Granada.  
Bnurtl  
Chill  

24 

tjsn 

120 
11 

M 
85 

96 
(MM 
M 

45 
1,119 
219 

8,468 
6,360 

188 
239 

125 
8^500 

400 
5,800 

Chin*.  
Total  
From  warehouse  
Not  from  warehouse  

80 

u.'.>7«> 
t;.M7i 

:<,'.'.".. 

50 

::-J,M«; 
17.4.V. 

827 
827 

4,484 

4,434 

i-.'.V.'-;.' 
7l.->* 
M.nU 

5,454 

•J.-C.:! 
2,601 

512,881 
447,901 

64,940 

]-.'«4 

U.M6 

8,698 

6,TM 

2,600 
4,155 

10,069 
4,100 

MM 

STATEMENT  guowrixo  TUK  EXPORTS  OF   FOBEION   MANtrFAcnrRED  IRON   FROM   THB  UNITED  STATES,  FOB  TUB  YBAB 

KSDINO  JOKE  SOrH,  1856 — Continued. 


WUtfer  upwtod. 

Nail*,  (pike*,  Uck., 

•u. 

Chain  eablM. 

Mill-»*w*,    cruM-cut, 
and  ptt-*aw*. 

Anchors,  and  put* 

thereof. 

Anvil*,  and  part* 
thireof. 

Busalan  pos.  in  North  America.. 

Poandi. 

'"io 

4,340 
9,000 
8,000 

Dollar*. 

""ii 

209 
4M 
154 

I1'  -.n>i«. 

21,400 

Dollan. 

04'J 

No, 

DolUn. 

Pound*. 

Dollar*. 

Pound*. 

i'  :..,•-. 

8,955 
4,697 
21,016 

i97 
208 
1,419 

Canada  

64,786 

14^892 

rv;7--, 
1,788 

565 
8,877 

"630 
289 
85 

553 
'805 

1,S83 
1,407 

i'.rltlsh  North  Amer.  pos.. 

8,894 

220 

.... 

n.vti 

6,800 

561 

550 

66 

17,000 
1,181 
215,839 

969 
59 
6,685 

Chill  



810 

125,701 

160 
6,452 

8JOO 

'865 

Sandwich  Islands  

Whale  Fisheries  

8,200 

780 

Total  

81,410 

-.n<, 

:«4.1>- 

1  :{,#'! 

868 

8^40 

159,078 

8,656 

9,250 

481 

From  warehouse  

1-OlH 

12,600 

1,008 
1,077 

807,089 

57,149 

10,859 
8,443 

858 
5 

8,065 
175 

33,356 
125,717 

1,716 
6,940 

8,700  ;      865 
550          66 

Iron  M'ntHtiiin. — Iron  Mountain  is  situated  in  St. 
Francis  rminty.  Mo.  The  land  on  which  it  lies  was  a 
grant  by  the  Spanish  government,  when  this  portion 
of  the  south-west  was  in  possession  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of 
th-  I'nited  States  in  1X:.<» ;  but  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  trans|x>rt;ition,  ami  of  the  impression  that  the 
ore  could  not  be  smelted,  this  inexhaustible  supply 
was  permitted  to  remain  unproductive  until  1851,  when 
the  Iron  Mountain  Company  was  formed  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  erection  of  furnaces.  The  mountain  is  a 
flattened,  conir.il  stmjH-d  hill,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion above  the  surrounding  valleys  of  '22^  feet,  the 
base  of  which  covers  an  area  of  about  500  acres.  The 
ore  is  the  specular  iron  ore,  and  is  remarkably  pure; 
its  average  yield,  in  the  furnace,  being  56  per  cent. 
From  surface  indications,  and  from  all  explorations 
made,  the  whole  Irmi  Mnunt  lin  seems  to  be  made  of 
\  Iruost  the  entire  surface  of  the  mountain 
is  covered  with  iron  ore,  the  particles  increasing  in 
•ize  aa  you  ascend  toward  the  top,  until  on  its  summit 
are  found  disconnected  masses,  many  tons  in  weight, 


and  often  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter.  To  whatdepth 
the  iron  ore  extends  below  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  An  artesian  well  was 
attempted  to  be  bored  by  the  company,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  after  attaining  the  depth  of  180 
feet,  most  of  the  way  through  iron  ore,  the  work  was 
abandoned.  When  the  boring  ceased,  the  auger  rested 
in  a  solid  mass  of  ore  ;  so  that  there  is  ore  under  the 
ground,  as  well  as  above  it. 

Imports  of  Iron  into  the  United  States. — The  United 
States,  next  to  England,  may  be  considered  among  the 
leading  iron  producing  countries  in  the  world — England 
producing  3,600,000,  and  the  United  States  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum.  Assuming  the  average  price  of  iron 
to  be  $27,  or  even  $30,  we  produce  annually  to  the 
value  of  $:>7,000,000  or  $30,000,000.  From  the  follow- 
ing table  it  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  have  gradually  reached  nearly  the 
same  sum.  The  imports  were  in 


f: 

IN*! 17 

18,876,768 

1853 20,661,593 


1858 r 

1855 - 

1S56... 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB 


IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  IROX    INTO   THE   UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  EXDINO 
JUNE  80TB,  1S56. 


Cap  or  bonnet  win. 


NalU,  ipUtM,  Uck*,  »tc. 


lOU-um,  eraa*. 
«*l  aod  pit-aaw*, 


fcndtt  wv,t  \mttm, 

Hamburg 


I-  ...:..     i-  llm 


8,167 

mjm 


ISrm.l,  W..,t  h,,li....... 

rtttMMtb*  Atlantic! 


8,170 

nJMo 


Total... 


i.v,.:.:.-, 


99 
•M 

MM 


6,800 

um 

i.i-c,..,;-. 


MM 

• 


606 


17,564 


Dollar*. 


827 
91 


•1 

i.  •.'.•:. 
875 


UMwa.iv 


521 


86,118 
«,MB 


ll.M- 


Dollan. 
275 


447 

tTMM 

MM 

MM 


80888 

'"* 
9 


m 


Pound*.    :    Dollar*. 


54^978 
8 


MM 

600 


8,000 


607 

88 

MM 


119 
85 


herons  or  THK  MJLTCT  ACTTKIS  or  Iww  xnq  ' 
Jrxx  atia,  1S5CL- 


<JEnift  on  tbe  Baltic  aad); 

North  Sas. J 

PMb 


>^:-r.  ii  :  N   r^iv 
Hamk.r? 


BMM  •v---  irfta      ... 

.L:Z:  A-.J.L:::   . 


CoMtnl  BcpoMp. 


7  tri. 


>-.-.:  •: 


-.:•/ 


Cn. 

Mfl 


'SB 

:  .:-4-- 


*S,7&4  1^6,194 


• 


MM 


11«4« 
iMn 

UBB 

MOflLKl 

":S 

« 


.—  -v 


RNMB 


:-s-;:; 


:,« 


477^M  lil57.«SS 

•Si 


on 


::.:?- 


HUH 
Mil 


^^ 


O^H 


ir-r: 


ILuETTACTrxM  or  Iwn  AXD 
t  ETDrs«  Jm  90m,  1S54L 


rsro  •""  Usrm)  SCAZB 


1RR 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THB  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  IRON  (RAW  AND  MANtrFAortraED)  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES,  FOE  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNK  80nr,  1866. 


Whither  exported. 

P 

Iff. 

B 

ir. 

Ni 

11.. 

Casting.. 

All  other  manu- 
facture, of. 

Russian  posses,  in  North  America. 

Cwli. 

Dollar.. 

CwU. 

Dollars. 

Poundi. 
6,100 

DollarM. 

810 

Dollars. 

Dollar.. 
622 

Swedish  West  Indies  

9830 

Danish  West  Indies  

53,450 

2,487 

8662 

Hamburg.   

11  763 

Bremen 

0  (>3s 

Holland 

250 

'347 

Dutch  West  Indies    .. 

2,500 

100 

1  208 

Dutch  Guiana  

8 

15 

*906 

Dutch  East  Indies.  

88 

Belgium  

51241 

England  

100 

500 

500 

23 

20 

115  178 

Scotland  

19725 

Gibraltar  

60,800 

2580 

698 

1  488 

Malta  

6,000 

256 

130 

591 

15  523 

26565 

3545 

19,611 

547417 

29771 

175  698 

1  311  633 

3ther  British  North  American  pos. 
British  West  Indies  

102 

422 

415,874 
80,425 

19*825 
1  828 

6l'l90 
685 

'  88.668 
15'S34 

British  Honduras  

9,000 

897 

26 

2702 

British  Guiana  

298 

British  possessions  in  Africa  

68,480 

8,167 

2924 

759S 

British  Australia  

10,500 

420 

86832 

294  897 

British  East  Indies  

105 

13401 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

17848 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  

51,000 

2,395 

360 

French  North  American  possessions 

42,500 

1,766 

179 

149 

French  West  Indies  

7,500 

212 

28 

French  Guiaua  

9,200 

898 

52 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

40,000 

2,000 

640 

Canary  Islands  

52 

Philippine  Islands  

800 

200 

850 

4 

25 

1,887,450 

73959 

1  614 

589  «09 

Porto  Rico  

70,740 

2,797 

101 

110,405 

878 

Madeira  

2,500 

114 

60 

Cape  do  Verd  Islands  

14,100 

589 

126 

Azores  

25,600 

1,160 

80 

Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  

10,000 

575 

Turkey  in  Europe  

300 

2.852 

Turkey  in  Asia        

2,806 

Other  ports  in  Africa  

58,712 

2,563 

347 

16,417 

Havti  

22 

111 

143,900 

6,405 

28 

29,925 

11,500 

472 

244 

Mexico  

78 

497 

185,762 

8,721 

1,262 

208,839 

Central  Republic  

8,500 

867 

18,911 

58,400 

2632 

178006 

48,900 

1,966 

34,226 

Brazil                         

42,100 

1,758 

429 

26565 

80,244 

1,697 

31,967 

65,800 

2,798 

23  S61 

Chili     

24 

100 

1,356,225 

52,539 

2,414 

63,778 

267,300 

2,363 

273 

53,320 

1,600 

72 

150 

Sandwich  Islands  

18 

101 

119,720 

5,871 

1,942 

105.504 

15 

800 

8,600 

730 

1,000 

76,689 

Whale  Fisheries  

7,681 

800 

34,811 

Total  

15,788 

27,215 

8,x% 

'21,382 

5.736.5SO 

238,388 

288,316 

3,5sf,,712 

Iron-Wood  (Ger.  Eisenkolz;  Du.  Yserhout ;  Fr. 
Bois  de  fer  ;  It.  Legno  di  ferro  ;  Sp.  Plo  hierro  ;  Lat. 
Sideroxylon,  Lignum  ferreurn),  a  species  of  wood  of  a 
reddish  cast,  so  called  on  account  of  its  corroding  as 
that  metal  does,  and  its  being  remarkably  hard  and 
ponderous — even  more  so  than  ebony.  The  tree  which 
produces  it  grows  principally  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  is  likewise  very  common  in  South  America,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  especially  about  Siam. 

Irrawadi  (Erivati,  "  the  great  river"),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  south-eastern  Asia,  is  supposed  to  rise  in 
Tibet,  near  lat.  28°  north,  long.  97°  30'  east,  flows 
generally  southward,  traversing  the  Burmese  Empire 
throughout,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  (Bay  of  Ben- 
gal) b}'  numerous  mouths,  east  of  Cape  Negrais,  in 
lat.  16°  20'  north,  long.  96°  east.  Principal  alll-i- 
ents,  the  Ning-thee,  Mogouny,  Bhamo,  and  Luug- 
tchuen  Rivers.  In  lat.  17°  north,  it  separates  into  nu- 
merous arms,  which  cover  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pegu 
with  not-work  of  ramifications,  and  the  Rangoon  and 
Bassein  brandies  form  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of 
its  delta,  a  region  comprising  upward  of  10,000  square 
miles,  covered  with  teak  forests  and  grass  jungles,  in- 
!•-•(•(!  with  some  rice-grounds.  The  main  stream 
from  the  head  of  the  delta  to  Yedan,  above  Ava,  va- 
ries from  one  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  may  always 
be  ascended  to  Ava  from  tne  sea  by  vessels  of  200 
tons,  which,  during  the  rains,  can  reach  the  influx  of 
the  Mogouny  River,  800  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is 


usually  navigable  for  canoes  as  high  as  Bhamo,  besides 
which  town  and  Ava,  Amarapura,  Sakaing,  Yandabo, 
Pagahm  Mew,  Prome,  Henthada,  Bassein,  and  Ran- 
goon, are  the  principal  places  on  its  banks. 

Isinglass  (Ger.  Ilausenblase,  Hausblase ;  Fr.  Colle 
depoisson,  Carlock ;  It.  Cola  dipesce;  Rus.  Klei  rubiii, 
Karluk),  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the  animal 
glues.  A  variety  of  gelatine,  sometimes  called  ichtfiy- 
ocolla,  or  fish-glue  (from  Ix^vf,  ajish,  and  /co/l/t.i,  glue), 
prepared  from  the  air-bag,  swimming-bladder,  or  sound, 
of  various  fishes.  The  Russian  and  Siberian  isinglass 
is  most  esteemed  ;  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  sturgeons, 
a  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  genus  A  cipenser. 
The  swimming-bladder  is  cut  up,  washed,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  with  the  inner  silvery  membrane 
upward.  When  dry,  this  membrane  is  removed  by 
beating  and  rubbing  ;  the  sound  is  then  prepared  in 
various  ways.  For  forming  what  is  called  leaf  isin- 
glass, it  is  merely  dried  ;  for  long  and  short  staple,  it  is 
twisted  between  three  pegs,  into  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, harp,  or  lyre  ;  for  look  isinglass,  it  is  folded  like 
the  sheets  of  a  book ;  for  ribbon  isinglass,  it  is  rolled 
out.  The  swimming-bladder  of  .1.  stnrit>  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sou  furnishes  leaf  isinglass  of  three  qualities, 
known  as  Jine-firsts,  Jirsts,  and  seconds.  A.  guldtn- 
studtii  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  their  tribu- 
tary rivers,  furnishes  caviare  from  its  roe  or  ovary, 
while  the  swimming-bladder  yields  xtnpli-  and  leaf 
isinglass.  The  varieties  of  staple  are  Patriarch  Astra- 
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khan,  and  Astrakhan  firsts,  seconds,  and  tfdrds.  The 
varieties  of  leaf  tare  also  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds — the 
firsts  forming  the  finest  leaf  known  in  commerce.  A. 
rufinus  and  A .  stellatus  also  yield  isinglass.  There  is 
a  kind  known  as  Samovey  leaf,  from  Tanganroil,  but 
this  is  inferior ;  there  is  also  the  sisane  leaf,  said  to  be 
obtained  from  a  small  fish,  and  kroski  isinglass,  which 
is  made  into  small  membranous  disks.  Isinglass  is  also 
procured  from  Siluris  glanis.  For  purse,  pipe,  and 
lump  isinglass,  the  swimming-bladder  is  dried  un- 
opened, and  the  variety  known  as  Siberian  purse,  of 
moderatel}'  good  qualit}',  is  greatly  in  demand. 

Brazilian  isinglass  is  obtained  from  Para  and  Ma- 
ranham,  but  the  fishes  which  produce  it  have  not  been 
named.  For  the  variety  known  as  pipe-Brazil,  the 
swimming-bladders  are  dried  unopened,  and  made  into 
pipes  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  from  2  to  2J  inches 
broad,  and  are  sometimes  distended  with  air.  Lump 
isinglass  is  formed  by  placing  two  swimming-bladders 
side  by  side,  and  for  honey-comb  isinglass,  the  largest 
lump  isinglass  is  split  open.  There  are  also  varieties 
of  isinglass  from  New  York,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
from  the  East  Indies.  In  Moldavia  a  variety  is  pre- 
pared from  the  skin,  stomach,  intestines,  and  swim- 
ming-bladder of  the  sturgeon.  These  are  cut  small, 
steeped  in  cold  water,  and  simmered.  The  jell}'  thus 
produced  is  spread  out  into  thin  layers,  and  dried  into 
a  kind  of  parchment,  which,  on  being  softened  with 
water,  is  rolled  into  cylinders,  or  extended  into  plates, 
and  forms  an  inferior  isinglass.  Cod  sounds  are  also 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  patent  gelatin  pre- 
pared from  glue-pieces  or  cuttings  of  hides,  etc.,  after 
the  manner  of  glue,  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
isinglass.  A  solid  gelatin  in  thin  plates  and  strings 
is  prepared  from  bones,  and  is  chiefly  of  French  manu- 
facture. 

Isinglass  is  prepared  for  sale  by  being  picked  and 
cut.  This  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  is  now 
effected  by  steam  machinery  ;  the  thin  filaments  thus 
produced  should  be  whitish  in  color,  dry,  semi-trans- 
parent, nearly  tasteless,  and  quite  devoid  of  smell. 
Isinglass  (lifters  from  glue  in  being  tough,  fibrous,  and 
elastic,  instead  of  brittle.  On  boiling,  it  should  com- 
pletely dissolve,  and  on  cooling,  should  form  a  white 
jellj',  soluble  in  weak  acids,  but  separable  from  them 
by  alkalies.  With  milk  and  sugar  it  is  used  as  a  diet 
for  invalids,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
blanc-mange,  jellies  and  creams,  and  for  enriching 
soups  and  sauces.  Isinglass  is  no  longer  considered  to 
be  highly  nutritive  ;  it  is  even  less  digestible  than  the 
flesh  or  muscular  part  of  animals.  The  great  con- 
sumer of  isinglass  is  the  brewer,  who  uses  it  as  a  fining 
material,  for  which  purpose  lump  isinglass  is  chiefly 
used.  This  is  deeper  in  color,  and  inferior  in  solubility 
to  the  better  varieties.  On  mixing  it  with  the  liquor 
to  be  fined,  it  partly  combines  with  some  of  those 
matters  which  render  the  liquor  cloudy,  and  en- 
tangles in  its  meshes  those  which  are  mechanically 
suspended,  the  whole  then  rising  to  the  surface  can  be 
removed  ;  and  the  liquor  be  left  clear.  Wine,  coffee, 
and  other  liquids  are  also  clarified  by  isinglass,  but 
sole-skins  and  hartshorn  shavings  are  often  used  as 
substitutes  for  it.  Isinglass  forms  the  adhesive  ma- 
terial in  court-plaster,  for  which  purpose  a  solution  of 
isinglass,  mixed  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  is  brushed 
over  black  sarsenet.  Isinglass  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  or  common  gin,  and  gently  simmered  by  placing 
the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  for  about  an 
hour,  forms  diamond  cement,  or  white  fish-glue ;  gum 
ammoniac  is  sometimes  added.  Panes  of  isinglass, 
instead  of  glue,  are  used  in  France  instead  of  horn,  for 
lanterns,  and  also  for  lamp-shades,  etc.— E.  B. 

Isle  of  Bourbon.  Merchandise  from  Europe,  or 
any  country  facing  the  Mediterranean,  is  inadmissible 
to  the  established  entrepot  of  this  island,  unless  di- 
rectly imported  from  French  entrepots,  or  the  place 
of  production;  but  merchandise  of  any  other  origin 


may  be  imported  under  any  flag.  This  island  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  latitude  20°  50' 
and  21°  24'  S.,  440  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  greatest  length  40  miles,  greatest 
breadth  27  miles.  Population  about  109,000.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  two  mountain 
ridges,  with  volcanoes.  There  are  many  small  rivers, 
but  none  navigable.  The  valleys  of  any  considerable 
size  are  not  numerous.  It  has  no  safe  harbor.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  From  December  to 
May  is  the  hot  and  rainy  season.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  In  1836  the  surface  was  distributed  into 
about  65  parts  of  cultivated  land,  14  parts  of  pastur- 
age, 55  parts  of  wood,  and  97  parts  of  waste  lands. 
The  cultivated  parts  encircle  the  island,  and  press  up 
the  sides  of  the  interior  mountains.  The  articles  pro- 
duced are  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cloves,  cocoa,  tobac- 
co, and  grain  ;  of  these,  the  sugar-cane,  grain,  and 
coffee  are  most  largely  produced.  The  fisheries  are 
excellent.  They  employ  about  500  persons.  The  fish 
taken  sell  in  the  island  for  about  $80,000  per  annum. 
In  1848  the  population  consisted  of  108,000  souls. 
They  have  numerous  brick  and  lime  kilns,  tanneries, 
forges,  founderies,  tin-ware  factories,  breweries,  and 
manufactures  of  palm-leaf  bagging.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  raw  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  dye- 
woods,  cabinet-wood,  and  saltpetre.  The  staples  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and  are 
of  the  annual  value  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  rice,  wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle,  timber,  salt, 
glass,  porcelain,  and  cottons  and  other  manufactured 
goods.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
$2,800,000. 

Isothermal  (Gr.  iaof  and  Ospui],  heaf).  In  physical 
geography,  isothermal  lines  are  those  which  pass  through 
those  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Isothermal  zones 
are  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  having  the 
same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded  by  correspond- 
ing isothermal  lines.  On  account  of  the  irregular  form 
a;id  disposition  of  the  continental  masses,  by  which  the 
climate  of  different  places  is  greatly  influenced,  the 
isothermal  curves  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator,  ex- 
cepting in  the  very  low  latitudes.  According  to  Ilum- 
boldt,  the  isothermal  line,  which  corresponds  to  the 
temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit,  passes  between  Ulea, 
in  Lapland,  lat.  66°,  and  Table  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  lat.  54°.  The  isothermal  line  of  41°  passes 
near  Stockholm,  lat.  59|-°,  and  St.  George's  Bay,  New- 
foundland, lat.  48°.  The  line  of  50°  passes  through 
the  Netherlands,  lat.  51°,  and  near  Boston,  in  the 
United  States,  lat.  42 \°  ;  that  of  59°  between  Rome 
and  Florence,  lat.  43°,  and  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina, 
lat.  36°.  In  all  these  cases  we  see  that  the  isothermal 
lines,  in  passing  from  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  deviate 
very  considerably  toward  the  south ;  the  deviation  in 
one  case  amounting  to  11  J°  of  latitude.  In  passing 
over  the  American  continent  they  again  recede  to  the 
northward  ;  and  in  California,  and  to  the  north  of  that 
peninsula,  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  the 
annual  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  under  similar 
latitudes  in  the  west  of  Europe.  From  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  continent  the  flexure  of  the 
isothermal  curves  and  the  diminution  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature  under  the  same  parallels,  are  not 
less  conspicuous.  The  isothermal  line  of  55°  passes 
through  Nantes,  lat.  47°,  and  Pekin,  lat.  39£°.  Ed- 
inburg,  and  Kasan,  in  the  east  of  Russia,  have  the  same 
latitude ;  but  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
former  is  48°,  while  that  of  the  second  is  below  38°. 
For  the  different  causes  which  affect  the  parallelism 
of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  which  produce  the  differ- 
ences of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  places 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  gives  the  name  of  isotheral  lines  (tcrof, 
and  6epo$,  summer)  to  the  curves  passing  through  those 
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places  at  which  the  mean  summer  heat  is  the  same ; 
and  of  isochimenal  (ttroc,  and  xeluuv,  winter)  to  those 
which  pass  through  the  places  at  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  is  the  same.  The  isotheral  and 
isochimenal  curves  deviate  much  more  from  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  than  the  isothermal.  The  latitudes  of 
places  having  the  same  winter  temperature  sometimes 
differ  so  much  as  18°  or  20°.  The  winter  of  Scotland 
5s  as  mild  as  that  of  Milan.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter  months  at  Edinburg  is  about  38^°;  of 
Kasan,  under  the  same  parallel,  onty  2°.  The  winter 
of  Pekin  is  as  rigorous  as  that  of  Stockholm. — HUM- 
BOLDT'S  Fragmens  Asiatiques. 

Isthmus,  a  narrow  neck  or  slip  of  land  which 
connects  two  continents  ;  or  joins  a  peninsula  to  the 
terra  firma,  and  separates  two  seas.  The  most  cele- 
brated isthmuses  are,  that  of  Panama  or  Darien,  which 
joins  North  and  South  America ;  that  of  Suez,  which 
connects  Asia  and  Africa ;  that  of  Corinth,  which 
unites  the  Morea  with  western  Greece ;  that  of  Crim 
Tartary,  otherwise  called  Taurica  Chersonesus;  and 
that  of  the  Peninsula  Romania,  and  Erisso,  or  the 
isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through. 

Italy.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  applied  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  Sinus  Scylaceus,  to 
that  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  Sinus  Terinceus.  By  the  time 
of  Thucj'dides,  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  the  appellation 
had  already  extended  to  Metapontum  on  the  east,  and 
the  Posidonian  Gulf  on  the  west  coast,  thus  including 
the  whole  of  modern  Calabria,  and  great  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Salerno.  The  further  ex- 
tension of  the  name  was  cotemporary  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Roman  power,  and  at  the  time  of  Pyrrhus 
it  included  apparently  the  whole  peninsula,  except 
Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  the  7th  century  of 
Rome,  though  both  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  were 
still,  in  official  usage,  distinct  from  Italia,  yet  the 
latter  name,  as  we  gather  from  many  passages  in  the 
classics,  was  already  employed,  in  common  accepta- 
tion, to  designate  the  whole  country  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Sicilian  Straits.  The  official  acceptation  was 
dropped  as  soon  as  Augustus,  in  his  division  of  Italy, 
incorporated  Liguria,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Venetia,  and 
Istria. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  referred  to  various 
sources,  all  equally  uncertain.  Greek  and  Roman  tra- 
dition deduced  it  from  the  eponymous  hero  Italus,  a 
supposed  (Enotrian  or  Pelasgic  chief ;  while  Timaeus, 
followed  by  Varro  and  Gellius,  derived  it  from  Italos, 
which  in  old  Greek  signified  an  ox,  from  the  quantity 
of  cattle  bred  in  the  country.  Grcecia,  enim  antiqua, 
ut  scribit  Timasus,  tauros  vocabat  'Ira/loiif,  a  quorum 
multitudine  et  pulchritudine  et  fcetu  vitulorum,  Italiam 
dixerunt.*  The  word  Vitulus  (calf)  and  Italus  were, 
according  to  Festus,  synonymous  ;  and  on  the  denarii 
struck  by  the  Sabellian  nations  during  the  Social 
War,  B.C.  90-88,  there  occurs  the  word  Vitelu  for 
Italy. 

In  early  times  Italy  was  also  called  Saturnia  from 
the  Latin  god  Saturnus,  (Enotria  from  an  ancient  chief 
CEnotrus,  and  Ausonia  from  the  Ausones,  the  Aurunri 
of  the  Romans,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula. All  these  names,  however,  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  particular  districts,  and  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  whole  country  only  by  the  Latin  and  later 
Greek  poets  ;  indeed  (Enotria  would  appear  from  An- 
tiochus  to  have  been  synonymous  with  Italia  in  its 
original  acceptation.  The  Greek  poets  applied  to  it 
sometimes  the  name  Hesperia,  on  account  of  its  being 
to  the  westward  of  their  countrj-.  The  Germans  called 
it  Waelshland,  because  the  parts  nearest  to  them  were 
inhabited  by  the  Galles  or  Walles ;  and  in  their  pres- 
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ent  language  the  name  of  Waelshland  ia  still  retained 
by  the  common  people. 

The  loftiest  range  of  mountains  in  Europe  on  the 
north-east,  north,  and  north-west,  and  the  sea  on 
every  other  side,  form  the  natural  boundaries  of 
Italy.  The  Alpine  chain,  extending  in  a  semicir- 
cular form  from  the  Julian  Alps  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Maritime  Alps  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
divides  it  on  the  north-east  from  Illyria  and  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  north-west  from  Switzer- 
land, and  on  the  west  from  France,  where  the  River 
Var  ( Varus)  forms  its  boundary.  From  this  Alpine 
range,  which  may  be  called  its  basis,  Italy  projects 
south-east  in  a  peninsular  form,  and  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  a  boot,  far  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
takes  the  different  names  of — Adriatic,  Mare  Superum, 
on  the  east  coast — Ionian,  Mare  Ionium,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  from  the  Cape  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina — and  of  Tyrrhenian,  Mare  Inferum 
vel  Tyrrhenum,  on  the  west  coast.  According  to  these 
physical  barriers,  Trieste  and  the  province  of  Istria  on 
the  east,  and  Nice  on  the  west,  would  be  excluded 
from  Italy ;  but  ever  since  Augustus  extended  its 
limits  to  the  Var  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero  {Sinus  Flanaticus)  on  the  east,  they  have  been 
reckoned  as  part  of  Italy.  In  the  present  political 
division  of  the  Austrian  empire,  however,  neither 
Istria  nor  Trieste  is  included  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  are  at  the  Isonzo, 
north-east  of  Aquileia.  Along  the  north  and  north- 
west frontier  the  limits  of  Italy  have  at  different  times 
undergone  various,  though  insignificant  changes ;  for 
the  Alps,  though  presenting  an  unbroken  line  on  a 
distant  view,  are  so  deeply  indented  with  valleys  as  to 
make  a  natural  boundary  possible  only  by  following 
the  watershed,  a  course  never  or  seldom  adopted  in 
political  arrangements.  But  even  the  watershed  would 
not  mark  the  limits  of  different  nationalities,  as  valleys 
which,  by  this  criterion,  should  not  belong  to  Italy,  are 
inhabited  by  an  Italian  race ;  and  German  or  French  is 
spoken  in  districts  which  should  be  included  in  Italy. 

The  Italian  peninsula  is  situated  between  the  paral- 
lels of  N.  lat.  46°  30'  and  37°  54',  and  E.  long.  6°  38' 
and  18°  32'  ;  if  the  islands  are  included,  the  southern- 
most parallel  of  lat.  is  35°  40'.  Its  length  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  to  the  Capo 
di  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca  (Japygium  Promontorium)  is 
about  600  miles,  and  to  the  Capo  dell'  Armi  (Leucope- 
tra)  a  little  more  than  660.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  Isonzo,  it  is  300  miles  ;  and  if  the  line  be  car- 
ried to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  near  Fiume, 
it  is  more  than  350.  It  narrows  rapidly  as  it  descends 
south ;  and  from  Viareggio  to  Cervia  is  only  95  miles. 
Further  south  it  expands  a  little ;  and  from  Piombino 
to  Ancona  the  breadth  is  138  miles,  and  150  from  Capo 
di  Licosa  to  Brindisi.  From  Diamante  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati,  in  Calabria,  it  is  29  miles,  and  only  18 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Sta.  Eufemia  and  Squillace.  It 
is  surrounded  by  many  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are :  on  the  east  coast  the  group  of  the  Tremiti,  north 
of  Monte  Gargano,  and  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Paolo  in  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  ;  on  the  south,  Sicily,  the  largest  of 
all,  the  Lipari  group,  Pantelleria,  Malta,  and  Gozo,  58 
miles  from  Sicily;  on  the  west,  Capri,  Procida,  and 
Ischia,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  ; 
the  Ponza  group  opposite  Gacta,  Giglio  near  Monte 
Argentaro,  the  two  large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica ;  and  between  the  latter  one  and  the  coast  of 
Tuscany  are  Pianosa,  Elba,  and  Capraia.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
heads  in  this  work. 

The  sea  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
side,  are,  for  the  most  part,  protected  by  lofty  acclivi- 
ties, hut  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  they  are  gen- 
erally flat.  The  most  remarkable  capes  and  promon- 
tories of  the  peninsula  are:  Delle  Melle,  Manara, 
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Piombino,  Argentaro,  Circello,  Miseno,  Campanella, 
Licosa,  Vaticano,  Dello  Armi,  on  the  west  shore ; 
Spartivento,  Rizzuto,  Nau  or  Colonne,  Alice,  Leuca, 
Gargano,  on  the  south-east  and  east  shore. 

The  extent  and  population  of  Italy,  including  its 
islands,  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  is  to 


be  considered  as  merely  approximative.  In  some  of 
the  States,  the  returns  of  population  are  not  much  at- 
tended to;  and,  with  regard  to  their  area,  there  is 
great  discrepancy  between  the  various  authorities. 
This  table,  however,  has  been  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  data. 


Names  of  the  States. 

Episcopal 
sees. 

Extent  In  square 
miles. 

Jews. 

Population. 

Capital  cities. 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies: 
Naples  

83 

24,962 

2,500 

6,845,855 

Naples. 

Sicily                                                  

14 

9,556 

2,285,580 

Palermo. 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia: 

26 

15,397 

4,250 

8,946,450 

Turin. 

11 

8,228 

552,665 

Cagliari. 

20 

13,208 

7000 

5,503,473 

Milan. 

68 

12,120 

12800 

3,065,000 

Rome. 

21 

6,784 

7180 

1,817,500 

4 

1,629 

2,680 

606,300 

4 

1,712 

630 

508,800 

Parma. 

Republic  of  S.  Marino  

18 

7,800 

S.  Marino. 

Total  

251 

93/.14 

37,040 

25,148,923 

Corsica,  belonging  to  France  ;  

1 

2,850 

236,251 

Aiaccio. 

Malta  and  Gozo,  belonging  to  England  

1 

114 

128,861 

Valetta. 

Total  .  .  . 

258 

96,578 

25,508,535 

The  most  densely  inhabited  State  is  that  of  Lucca, 
which  contains  525  individuals  for  every  square  mile  ; 
next  to  it  come  the  Lombard  provinces.  The  most 
thinly  inhabited  parts  are  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and 
the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Italy  has  more  populous 
towns  than  any  other  State  of  Europe  of  the  same  ex- 
tent. Naples  has  more  than  400,000  inhabitants ; 
Milan,  Turin,  Rome,  and  Palermo,  each  more  than 
150,000 ;  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  more  than 
100,000 ;  Leghorn,  Messina,  Verona,  and  Bologna, 
more  than  60,000 ;  Parma,  Padua,  and  Catania,  more 
than  40,000 ;  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  Piacenza,  Ancona,  and  Bari,  more  than 
30,000,  etc. 

The  division  of  Italy  into  northern,  central,  and 
southern,  is  neither  political  nor  strictly  geographical, 
but  is  adopted  sometimes  as  a  convenient  designation 
of  some  parts  of  the  country.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  in  the  peninsula,  northern  Italy  is 
understood  to  include  Piedmont  and  the  Riviera,  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Venetian,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  as  far  as  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia  to  Ravenna;  central  Italy  includes 
Tuscany  and  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Church; 
and  southern  Italy  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
division  in  more  common  use  among  natives  is  into 
upper  and  lower  Italy,  the  former  applying  to  the  por- 
tion north  of  the  Apennines  and  to  the  Riviera,  the 
latter  to  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified  by  mount- 
ains, of  which  those  forming  its  northern  and  north- 
western boundary  have  been  described  in  this  work 
under  the  article  ALPS.  A  second  range  of  mount- 
ains, running  through  its  whole  length,  determines  its 
configuration  and  its  physical  character.  From  the 
earliest  historical  times  they  were  called  Apennines — a 
name  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  from  its  contain- 
ing the  root  Pen,  which  in  Celtic  dialects  signifies 
height  or  head. 

The  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  offshoot 
of  the  Alps,  from  which  they  branch  off  near  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa ;  but  as  there  is  no  regular  break  in  the 
chain,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  point  of  their  real  commencement.  Polybius  ex- 
tends the  Apennines  nearly  as  far  as  Marseilles ; 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  extends  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
Vado,  and  states  that  the  Apennines  begin  near  Genoa. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  mod- 
ern geographers,  who  fix  the  junction  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
west  of  Savona,  where  the  range,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  1300  feet,  presents  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  break. 

All  the  rivers  of  Italy  are  subject  to  sudden  and 


very  heavy  floods,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Tiber,  have  their  volume  of  water 
greatly  reduced  in  summer.  The  insignificant  amount 
of  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  most  of  them  use- 
less for  navigation. 

In  a  country  extending  through  10  degrees  of  lati- 
tude there  must  be  great  differences  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  vegetation  and  agriculture,  from  posi- 
tion alone.  Besides  that,  however,  the  climate  of 
Italy  is  modified  to  such  a  degree  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  and  by  the  air  of  the  sea  along 
its  coasts,  as  to  render  useless  any  division  into  regions 
according  to  the  classification  of  Saussure.  In  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  other  ter- 
ritories to  the  north  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  in- 
closed by  mountains  on  every  side  but  the  east,  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  in  winter  descends  to  10° ; 
snow  lies  sometimes  a  fortnight  on  the  ground,  the 
lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  frozen,  and 
slight  night  frosts  appear  early  in  November,  and 
some  years  as  late  as  April.  Delicate  plants  do  not 
thrive  except  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  mul- 
berry-trees flourish,  rice  is  grown,  and  the  pastures 
are  rich.  South  of  the  Apennines,  that  part  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  States  of  the  Church  which  is  near  their 
main  range  is  subject  to  great  cold,  but  westward, 
and  along  the  Riviera,  the  temperature  grows  milder, 
snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  fields,  and  the  climate  is 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  and  the  orange.  But 
it  is  when  we  reach  the  central  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines that  we  find  the  coldest  districts  of  Italy.  In 
all  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  Sannio, 
snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  November,  and  heavy 
storms  occur  often  as  late  as  May ;  whole  communi- 
ties are  shut  out  for  months  from  any  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors,  and  some  villages  are  so  long  buried 
in  snow  that  regular  passages  are  made  between  the 
different  houses  for  the  sake  of  communication  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  district  extending  from  the 
south-east  of  Lake  Fucinus  to  the  Piano  di  Cinquemi- 
glia,  and  inclosing  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sangro  and 
the  small  lake  of  Scanno,  is  the  coldest  and  most  bleak 
part  of  Italy  south  of  the  Alps.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  in 
June  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  only  for  a  short  time 
toward  the  end  of  July  that  the  nights  are  totally  ex- 
empt from  light  frosts.  Yet,  less  that  40  miles  east  of 
this  district,  and  even  more  to  the  north,  we  find  the 
olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  orange,  thriving  luxuriantly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortona  to  Vasto.  In 
the  same  way,  while  in  the  plains  and  hills  round 
Naples  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  remains  long, 
and  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  to  the  freezing 
point,  20  miles  east  from  it  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Avellino,  of  no  great  elevation,  but  encircled  by  high 
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mountains,  light  frosts  are  not  uncommon  as  late  as 
June  ;  and  18  miles  further  east,  in  the  elevated  re- 
gion of  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombard!  and  Bisaccia,  the  in- 
habitants are  always  warmly  clad,  and  vines  grow  with 
difficulty  and  only  in  sheltered  places.  But  nowhere 
are  these  contrasts  so  striking  as  in  Calabria.  The 
shores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  present  almost 
a  continued  grove  of  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron- 
trees,  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  sugar-cane  flourishes,  the  cotton-plant  ripens  to 
perfection,  the  date-trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens,  the 
rocks  are  clothed  with  the  prickly-pear  or  Indian-fig, 
the  inclosures  of  the  fields  are  formed  by  aloes  and 
sometimes  pomegranates,  the  liquorice-root  grows  wild, 
and  the  mastich,  the  rosemary,  the  myrtle,  and  many 
varieties  of  oleander  and  cistus,  form  the  underwood 
of  the  natural  forests  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oak. 
If  we  turn  inland  but  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  often  even  less,  the  scene  changes.  High  dis- 
tricts covered  with  oaks  and  chestnuts  succeed  to  this 
almost  tropical  vegetation  ;  a  little  higher  up,  and  we 
reach  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Pollino  and  the 
Sila,  covered  with  firs  and  pines,  and  affording  rich 
pastures  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  when  heavy 
dews  and  light  frosts  succeed  each  other  in  July  and 
August,  and 'snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October. 

The  cerealia  form,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  chief 
aliment  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Italy,  however,  the 
lower  classes,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  subsist 
much  on  maize  and  beans,  which  require  little  prep- 
aration to  render  them  fit  for  food.  In  some  of  the  south- 
ern parts  wheat  is  made  use  of  by  the  same  class,  both 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  in  that  of  macaroni,  which  is 
manipulated  with  great  facility.  Wheat  and  maize 
are,  on  the  average  of  years,  about  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption, but  little  can  be  spared  for  exportation ; 
and  in  many  of  the  ports  are  depots  of  foreign  wheat 
kept  to  meet  the  variations  of  seasons,  or  to  be  used 
as  articles  of  commerce  with  other  countries. 

As  Italy  produces  abundance  of  wine,  and  conse- 
quently needs  neither  beer  nor  corn-spirits,  no  barley 
is  needed  for  these  drinks,  and  scarcely  any  is  culti- 
vated. Oats  are  but  little  grown,  but  abundance  of 
beans  of  various  kinds  are  produced.  Rye,  the  common 
bread-corn  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  Europe,  is 
only  raised  in  a  few  spots  in  the  very  northernmost 
parts  of  Italy,  where  it  is  made  into  bread  for  the  poor ; 
while  those  of  the  higher  classes  there,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula  in  the  cities,  make 
use  of  wheaten  bread.  Rice  grows  in  many  parts,  in 
fact  wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  insure 
a  good  produce,  at  such  distance  from  towns  as  not  to 
be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
part  of  almost  everj-  meal  in  families  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  is  scarcely  used  by  families  who  are 
in  circumstances  that  require  the  practice  of  great 
parsimony.  A  great  variety  of  lupines  are  used  as 
food,  especially  in  the  soups.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mountainous  regions,  chestnuts  are  a  substitute  for 
corn  as  long  as  they  last.  Fruits  are  plentifully  used, 
particularly  figs,  grapes,  and  melons,  as  food ;  while 
the  cheapness  of  onions,  garlic,  tomatoes  or  love-apples, 
and  capsicums,  render  them  valuable  as  condiments. 
The  potato,  which  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  has 
been  so  much  extended  of  late  years,  has  been  but 
partially  introduced  into  Italy  ;  and,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated, it  occupies  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  soil. 
Lettuces,  asparagus,  endive,  artichokes,  and  several 
kinds  of  turnips  and  of  carrots,  are  everywhere  grown. 

Animal  food  is  far  from  being  extensively  used. 
The  oxen  yield  in  some  parts  excellent,  in  other  very 
indifferent  meat.  The  mutton  is  neither  good  nor 
abundant,  but  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years. 
Swim-  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  during  the  winter 
months  :  they  are  also  prepared  as  bacon  or  hams,  and 
above  all  as  sausages,  the  fame  of  which  latter  has 


reached  unto  England  under  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  they  were  early  and  extensively  pre- 
pared. The  large  dairy  farms  in  Lombardy,  in  which 
the  cheese  known  by  the  name  of  Parmesan  is  made, 
and  the  oak  and  chestnut  forests  of  Calabria,  furnish 
the  most  and  best  swine's  flesh. 

The  fisheries  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of 
food  in  Italy,  though  from  the  number  of  fasts  still 
countenanced  by  the  Catholic  church,  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption ;  and  the  deficiency  is  procured  by 
commerce  with  the  English,  French,  and  Americans, 
who  convey  to  the  sea-ports  the  salted  cod-fish  from 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Their  own  fisheries  on 
the  coast  give  much  occupation  ;  the  most  considerable 
are  those  for  the  tunny,  a  very  large  fish,  and  for  the 
anchovy,  a  very  small  one.  These  are  conducted  upon 
a  large  scale  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  lakes  and 
the  rivers  also  yield  some,  though  not  a  great  propor- 
tion, of  that  kind  of  food  which  ecclesiastical  restric- 
tions render  indispensable.  The  sugar-cane  is  not 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Italy,  as  it  is  found,  that  in 
point  of  strength,  as  well  as  of  cost,  the  sugar  made 
from  it  does  not  succeed  in  a  competition  with  that 
substance  when  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
products  of  agriculture  are  sufficient  for  the  clothing 
of  all  the  inhabitants ;  for  though  wool  is  neither 
good  nor  plentiful,  yet  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  every- 
where, are  manufactured  at  home,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  linen  can  be  substituted  for  woolen 
dress  during  most  of  the  months  of  the  year.  Some 
raw  wool  is,  however,  imported  to  supply  the  manu- 
factures, and  some  cloths,  both  from  England  and 
France,  together  with  (in  Lombardy)  those  from  the 
other  Austrian  provinces,  especially  from  Bohemia. 
Some  cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  divisions  of 
Italy,  but  not  sufficient  to  furnish  materials  for  their 
very  insignificant  manufactures  of  that  article. 

The  chief  product  of  Italian  agriculture  is  the  silk. 
It  is  produced  from  every  part,  and  much  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  articles  of  dress  or  of  furniture  where  it 
is  collected ;  but  the  chief  production  of  it  is  in  Sar- 
dinia, Naples,  and  Lombardy,  whence  the  looms  of 
England,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  German}-  are 
supplied.  The  value  of  this  commodity  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  other  productions  of  Italy  which  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  has  of 
late  years  made  great  progress,  which  it  is  still  stead- 
ity  maintaining.  The  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  propagation  of  the  mulberry-tree  has, 
within  the  last  30  years,  increased  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  to  an  extent  that  had  never  before  been  dreamed  of. 

Another  very  important  Italian  product,  which  is 
used  partly  as  food,  partly  employed  in  home  manu- 
factures, and  extensivelj'  exported  as  an  article  of 
foreign  commerce,  is  the  oil  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  the  south,  is  much 
appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of 
soap,  and  is  exported  to  England  for  the  use  of  our 
various  fabrics,  chiefly  those  of  wool,  and  as  a  luxury 
at  our  tables.  The  planting  and  watching  cost  but 
little  labor  or  expense,  and  in  a  few  years  the  income 
more  than  recompenses  the  labor.  The  best  olive  oil 
is  produced  near  Genoa,  in  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
Calabria  ;  but  it  is  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy,  except  in  Lombardy  and  in  Piedmont. 

The  wines  of  Italy  are  not  very  highly  valued  in 
other  countries,  and  almost  the  whole  that  is  produced 
is  consumed  at  home.  Those  of  the  north  are  for  the 
most  part  disagreeably  acid,  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
are  or  can  be  preserved  beyond  one  year.  The  vines 
are  not  so  much  grown  in  vineyards  as  in  the  hedge- 
rows ;  a  system  which  doubtless  injures  the  quality  of 
(lie  wine.  In  the  southern  parts,  however,  where  the 
vines  are  grown  in  low  vineyards  as  in  France,  the 
wines  are  of  a  more  fiery  quality,  and  though  prepared 
with  little  care,  they  only  require  to  be  better  known 
to  be  esteemed  by  foreigners. 
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The  minerals  of  Italy  are  of  small  value;  and 
though  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  once 
•wrought,  the  veins  have  long  been  exhausted.  Some 
alum  is  found  in  the  Papal  dominions  and  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory,  some  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma, 
and  sulphur  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  many  places 
there  are  excellent  marble  quarries,  the  best  near 
Verona  and  Carrara.  Alabaster  is  found  in  many  of 
the  mountains.  The  salt  manufactured  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  from  saline  springs,  is  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  home  consumption,  and  a  large  quantity 
might  be  exported. 

Direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  is 
conducted  through  the  ports  of  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and 
Palermo,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Austrian  port  of 
Trieste.  Exports  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany, 
in  1854,  amounted  to  $469,143 ;  while  to  Trieste  they 
reached,  during  the  same  year,  $1,751,766.  The  value 


of  cotton  exported  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany, 
during  the  same  year,  was  $179,093 ;  to  Trieste,  it 
reached  $1,370,402.  The  value  of  tobacco  exported 
to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany,  in  1854,  was  $144,- 
082 ;  to  Trieste,  it  reached  the  sum  of  $259,252.  A 
large  portion  of  the  exports  to  Trieste,  however,  are 
purchased  there  for  the  German  markets,  that  port 
possessing  unusual  facilities  as  a  leading  entrepot  for 
many  of  the  States  of  Germany.  Many  American 
vessels  clear  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  with 
cargoes  destined  for  the  markets  of  "  Italy  general- 
ly ;"  at  least  such  would  seem  to  be  their  mode  of 
clearance,  from  the  custom-house  returns  ;  and  the  av- 
erage annual  value  of  cargoes  thus  destined,  exceeds 
the  whole  amount  of  cargoes  for  designated  points  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  except  Trieste.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  value  of  this  triangular  trade  for  a 
period  of  36  successive  years  : 


COMMERCE   OF  THE   UNITED    STATES    WITH     ITALY     (iNCLUDINO     MALTA     TO     OCTOBER   1,   1833),   FROM   OCTOBER   1,    1820,    TO 

JtrLY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Eiports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion     _ 
and  Specie. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  80,  1821  .  .  . 

$410,171 
560,714 
115,994 
76,863 
66,605 
81,622 
74,417 
279,520 
289,755 
326,239 

$689,496 
889,470 
951,911 
587,480 
578,434 
448,599 
585,804 
641,230 
611,257 
414,121 

$1,099,667 
1,450,184 
1,067,905 
664,348 
645,039 
530,221 
610,221 
920,750 
901,012 
740,360 

$973,463 
1,562,033 
1,369,440 
1,029,439 
1,454,022 
1,120,749 
1,013,126 
1,607,417 
1,409,588 
940,254 

$25,000 

33,592 

$855,211 
211,944 
215,197 
70,893 
100,034 
74,259 
102,592 
67,532 
1.200 
2,570 

8,802 
10,056 
6,057 
5,111 
7,015 
5,208 
5,391 
6,515 
7,031 
6,626 

"461 
"767 

"iis 

1822  

1823  

1824  .  . 

1825  . 

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.... 
Sept  30,  1831... 

$2,281,905 

$871,515 
178,507 
70,364 
105,786 
178,545 
139,473 
205,268 
818,536 
815,399 
1,189,838 

$6,347,802 

$323,010 
509,056 
801,822 
387,771 
107,396 
524,586 
418,409 
141,357 
122,753 
283,347 

$8,629,707 

$694,525 
637,563 
372,186 
493,557 
285,941 
664,059 
623,677 
459,893 
438,152 
1,473,185 

$12,479,531 

$1,704,264 
1,619,795 
999,1:34 
1,422,063 
1,457,977 
1,970,246 
1,827,181 
944,238 
1,182,297 
1,157,200 

$58,592 
"$660 

$1,201,482 

$37,938 
4,400 
1,200 
18,305 
14,004 
2,514 

38,013 
6,723 
57,672 

67,812 

9.120 

6,042 
6,055 
4,482 
4,544 
5,863 
2,637 
3,041 
1,016 
8,071 

1,646 

"832 
426 
206 
258 
3,531 
1,310 
1,835 
2,602 

1832  

1833  

18=34 

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept.  30.  1841  .  .  . 

$3,073,231 

$731,411 
515,577 
541,500 
318,566 
587,569 
942,263 
1,056,022 
1,101,113 
811,450 
1,567,166 

$3,119,507 

$180,907 
304,940 
186,721 
258,257 
230,352 
424,652 
93,333 
159,483 
293,419 
239,904 

$6,192,733 

$912,318 
820,517 
728,221 
576,823 
817,921 
1,366,915 
1,149,355 
1,260,601 
1,104,869 
1,807,070 

$14,234,395 

$1,151,236 
987,528 
394,564 
1,096,926 
1,301,577 
1,189,786 
1,279,936 
1,616,100 
1,550,896 
2,105,077 

$660 

$3.750 
16,000 

$180,769 

$3,841 
1,414 

V,361 
2,400 

13^475 
7,719 
8,000 
4,028 

50,871 

6,282 
7.367 
3,350 
2,340 
5,984 
1,196 

11,000 

1,267 
1,402 
1,117 
941 

914 

1842  

9mos.   1343  

June  30,  1844 

1845... 

1346... 

1847 

1848  

1849 

1850  

Total.... 
June  80,  1851... 

$8,172,637 

$1,736,334 
1,578,852 

2,173,745 
1,586,327 
506,657 
457,437 

$2,871,973 

$127,406 
205,342 
159,833 
165,439 
42,736 
5,583 

$10,544,610 

$1,864,240 
1,779,194 
2.333,578 
1,751,766 
549,393 
463,020 

$12,673,626 

$2,051,897 
1,234,905 
953,714 
971,728 

1.773,488 
1,635,865 

$19,750 

$42,238 

26,519 

5,641 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

2,898 
4.179 

237 
763 

1856  

The  commerce  of  Italy  has  suffered  from  the  de- 
rangement of  the  government ;  and  although  favor- 
ably situated  for  a  large  trade,  the  merchant  marine  is 
small,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  coasting  vessels. 

Value. 

Scudo. 

Imports  ill  1352 10,218,426 

Exports 10,474,018 

The  Scudo=$l  08  of  United  States'  currency. 
VALUE  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LEGHORN. 

Year  ending  Imports.  Exports. 

October.  Franca.  FraDCi 

1852 85,520,000  54,800,000 

1853 115,400,000  71,220,000 

1855 142,260,000 

NAVIGATION  OF   THE  PORTS  OF  CIVITA  VECCHIA  AND  OF 
ANCONA  (1852). 


Vessels. 

Entered 

Tonnage,  j    Crew. 

Cleared 

T 

Tonnage. 

Crows. 

Roman  
Foreign  

1,080 

1,281 

67,096      7,439 

187,728  1  20,117 

1,082 
1.210 

66,679 
185,313 

7,393 
19,729 

Total  .... 

2,811 

254,824  1  27,556 

2,292 

251,992 

27,122 

The  mercantile  marine  numbered  at  the  close  of 
the  j^ear  1854,  1,893  vessels  (of  which  210  were  ves- 
sels of  war),  having  a  total  tonnage  of  31,637  with 
9711  men. — Foreign  Com.  U.  S. 

Ivory,  the  name  given  to  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse.  Each  male 
elephant  come  to  maturity  has  two  tusks.  These 
are  hollow  at  the  root,  tapering,  and  of  various  sizes, 
depending  principally  on  the  age  of  the  animal. 
Color  externally,  yellowish,  brownish,  and  sometimes 
dark  ;  internally,  white.  The  best  are  large,  straight, 
and  light-colored,  without  flaws  ;  not  very  hollow  in 
the  stump,  but  solid  and  thick.  The  most  esteemed 
come  from  Africa,  being  of  a  closer  texture,  and  less 
liable  to  turn  yellow,  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  trade  in  London  thus  divide  them : — First  sort, 
weighing  70  pounds  or  upward  ;  second  sort,  weighing 
56  Ibs.  to  60  Ibs. ;  third  sort,  weighing  38  Ibs.  to  56 
Ibs. ;  fourth  sort,  weighing  28  Ibs.  to  37  Ibs. ;  fifth  sort, 
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weighing  18  Ibs.  to  27  Ibs.  All  under  18  Ibs.  are 
called  scrivelloes,  and  are  of  the  least  value.  In  pur- 
chasing elephants'  teeth,  those  that  are  very  crooked 
hollow,  and  broken  at  the  ends,  or  cracked  and  decayec 
in  the  inside,  should  be  rejected  ;  and  care  taken  thai 
lead  or  any  other  substance  has  not  been  poured  into 
the  hollow.  The  freight  is  rated  at  16  cwt.  to  the  ton. 
— MILBURN'S  Orient.  Com. 

Supply  of  Ivory. — The  imports  of  elephants'  teeth, 
in  1840  and  1841,  were,  at  an  average,  5556  cwt.,  oi 
which  4520  cwt.  were  retained  for  consumption.  The 
medium  weight  of  a  tusk  may  be  taken  at  about  60 
Ibs. ;  so  that  the  yearly  imports  of  1840  and  1841  may 
be  taken  at  10,372  tusks ;  a  fact  which  supposes  the 
destruction  of  at  least  5186  male  elephants !  But, 
supposing  the  tusks  could  only  be  obtained  by  killing 
the  animal,  the  destruction  would  really  be  a  good  deal 
greater,  and  would,  most  probably,  indeed,  amount 
to  about  7000  elephants.  Occasionally,  however, 
tusks  are  accidentally  broken,  one  lost  in  this  way 
being  replaced  by  a  new  one ;  and  a  good  many  are 
also  obtained  from  elephants  that  have  died  in  the  nat- 
ural way.  Still  it  is  sufficient!}'  obvious,  that  the 
supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  can  not  be 
very  large ;  and  if  to  the  quantity*  of  ivory  required 
for  Great  Britain,  we  add  that  required  for  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  the  slaughter 
of  elephants  must,  after  every  reasonable  deduction  is 
made,  appear  immense ;  and  it  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, that  the  breed  of  this  noble  animal  has  not  been 
more  diminished.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ce3'lon,  India,  and 
the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
are  the  great  marts  whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  from  western  Africa  into  Great 
Britain,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1933  cwt. ;  the  Cape 
furnished  only  97  cwt.  The  imports  during  the  same 
year  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  eastern  countries, 
were  2418  cwt.  The  Chinese  market  is  principally 
supplied  with  ivory  from  Malacca,  Siam,  and  Su- 
matra. 

The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  handles  for  knives ;  but  it  is  also  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  chess-men,  billiard-balls,  plates  for  min- 
iatures, to3Ts,  etc.  Ivory  articles  are  said  to  be  manu- 
factured to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  better  success 
at  Dieppe,  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe.  But 
the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much  bet- 
ter understood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other  peo- 
ple. No  European  artist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  their  boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivorj' 
articles,  are  all  far  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  anywhere  else. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  IVORY  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
SOTii,  1856. 


Whence  imported. 

Manufactures  of. 

Unmanufactured. 

Russian  Posses,  in  N.  America- 
Bremen  

$2  018 

|808 

England  

9ST)3 

46553 

British  Possessions  In  Africa.  .  . 
France  

4367 

21,945 
205 

Portugal  

188 

Ports  in  Africa  

250,278 

China...  

2180 

178 

Other  places  

102 

Bfl 

Ml 

Total  

$18  520 

$320100 

Historical  Notice.~1t  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Asiatic  countries  in  which  the  elephant  is 
found,  have  always  had  the  art  of  taming  the  animal 
and  applying  it  to  useful  purposes,  but  that  no  such 
art  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any  native  African  na- 
tion. Is  this  owing  to  any  difference  between  the 
Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  or  to  the  inferior  sa- 
gacity of  the  African  people  ?  We  incline  to  think 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  hypothesis.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European  who 
employed  elephants  in  war.  It  appears  pretty  certain 
that  the  elephants  made  use  of  by  the  Carthaginians 
were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  from  India ;  and 
that  they  were  managed  by  Indian  leaders.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  captured  by  the  Romans,  in  the  great 
victory  gained  by  Metellus  over  Asdrubal.  See,  on 
this  curious  subject,  two  very  learned  and  valuable 
notes  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  BUFFOX'S 
Article  on  the  Elephant  is  a  splendid  piece  of  compo- 
sition. 

Rendering  Ivory  Soft. — The  various  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes  connected  with  the  manipulation 
of  ivory,  are  among  the  most  interesting  peculiarities 
of  art.  In  rendering  it  soft  and  transparent,  small 
pieces  of  the  article  are  laid  in  strong  phosphoric  acid 
until  they  become  transparent,  then  rinsed  in  water, 
and  dried  in  pure  linen.  When  dry  it  is  translucent 
and  hard,  but  softens  as  often  as  it  is  dipped  in  warm 
water  or  milk.  The  time  of  immersion  in  the  acid 
differs  with  different  pieces  of  ivory.  If  certain  parts 
are  to  retain  their  original  character,  they  are  covered 
with  a  varnish  before  immersion.  The  acid  probably 
acts  by  forming  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime  out  of  the 
buric  phosphate  which  constitutes  three  fourths  of 
ivory.  The  process  of  hardening  ivory,  which  has 
become  pliable  by  age,  consists  in  boiling  it  for  some 
time  in  a  solution  of  gelatin. 

Vegetable  Ivory  is  now  imported  chiefly  from  the 
River  Magdalen  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  in  some  3rears  no  less  than  150  tons  of  it 
have  been  imported  into  England.  The  "  nuts"  may 
be  purchased  in  the  toy-shops  of  the  British  metropo- 
lis for  a  few  pence  each,  but  when  bought  in  large 
quantities,  they  are  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
In  August,  1854,  1000  "  nuts"  were  sold  in  London 
for  7s.  6d.  The  ivory  plant  is  confined  to  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  where  it  grows  between  the 
9th  degree  of  north,  and  the  8th  degree  of  south  lat- 
tude,  and  the  70th  and  79th  of  west  longitude.  It 
nhabits  damp  localities,  such  as  confined  valleys, 
:tanks  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  is  found  not  only  on 
;he  lower  coast  region,  as  in  Darien,  but  also  on  moun- 
;ains  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  in  Ocana.  Among  the  Spaniards  and  their  de- 
scendants, it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palme  de  Marfil 
(ivory  palm) ;  while  its  fruit  is  called  by  them  Cabeza 
le  Negro  (Negro's  head) ;  and  its  seed,  Marjil  vegetal 
'vegetable  ivory).  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena  term  the  plant  Tagua,  those  on  the  coast 
of  Darien  Anta,  and  those  of  Peru,  Pulllpunta  and 
Romero.  It  is  generally  found  in  separate  groves, 
seldom  intermixed  with  other  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
where  herbs  are  rarely  met  with. — Botanical  Magazine, 
May,  1856. 

Ivory    Black.      The  mixture  of   charcoal    and 
hosphate  of  lime  obtained  by  burning  bone,  is  sold 
under  this  name,  and,  like  other  forms  of  animal  char- 
;oal,  is  very  effective  in  depriving  certain  substances 
if  their  color. 
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Jack,  in  nautical  language,  is  a  flag  of  colors  used 
in  making  signals.  See  FLAGS. 

Jacmel,  a  sea-port  of  Hayti.  This  port,  consider- 
ing the  scantiness  of  its  supplies  for  foreign  export, 
enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the  navigation  of  Hayti. 
It  forwards  to  Port-au-Prince  most  of  the  merchandise 
it  imports,  especially  the  large  quantities  of  flax  and 
silk  textiles  which  it  receives  by  the  British  steam- 
packets.  The  first  rank  in  the  commerce  of  this  port, 
formerly  held  by  the  British,  is  now  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  movements  of  1850  there  were 
under  the  American  flag  60  vessels,  out  of  a  total  of 
151 ;  under  the  English  flag,  45  (including  their  regu- 
lar royal  mail  steamers)  ;  and  under  the  French  flag 
only  5.  The  trade  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  port  of  Jacmel  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1854  is  given  as  follows  : — Number  of  ves- 
sels, 30  ;  average  tonnage  of  each,  140  tons ;  value  of 
cargoes  inward,  $661,599  32 ;  value  of  cargoes  out- 
ward, not  given  in  official  returns.  Cargoes  inward 
consisted  of  provisions,  lumber,  shingles,  and  assorted 
goods.  Cargoes  outward  of  coffee,  logwood,  lignum- 
vitas,  fustic,  braziletto. 

Jacobus,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25s.,  and  so  called 
from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whose  reign  it  was 
struck.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Jacobus,  the  old  and 
new;  the  former  valued  at  25s.,  weighing  six  penny- 
weights ten  grains ;  the  latter,  called  also  Carolus, 
valued  at  23s.,  and  in  weight  five  pennyweights  twentj7 
grains. 

Jacquard,  a  peculiar  and  most  ingenious  mechan- 
ism, invented  by  M.  Jacquart  of  Lyons,  to  be  adapted 
to  a  silk  or  muslin  loom  for  superseding  the  employ- 
ment of  draw-boys,  in  weaving  figured  goods.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  ordinarjr  play  of  the  warp  threads, 
for  the  formation  of  the  ground  of  such  a  web,  all 
those  threads  which  should  rise  simultaneously  to  pro- 
duce the  figure  have  their  appropriate  healds,  which  a 
child  formerly  raised  by  means  of  cords,  that  grouped 
them  together  into  a  system,  in  the  order,  and  at  the 
time  desired  by  the  weaver.  This  plan  evidently  oc- 
casioned no  little  complication  in  the  machine,  when 
the  design  was  richly  figured ;  but  the  apparatus  of 
Jacquart,  which  subjects  this  manoeuvre  to  a  regular 
mechanical  operation,  and  derives  its  motion  from  a 
simple  pedal  put  in  action  by  the  weaver's  feet,  was 
generally  adopted  soon  after  its  invention  in  1800. 
Every  common  loom  is  susceptible  of  receiving  this 
beautiful  appendage.  It  costs  in  France  200  francs,  or 
$40  in  this  country. 

Jade,  an  ornamental  stone,  of  which  there  appear 
to  be  two  varieties,  common  jade  or  nephrite,  and  saus- 
surite  or  jade  tenace.  Common  jade  is  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  oxyd  of  iron,  alumina.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  2'9  to  3'0  ;  hardness  7*0.  Its  color  is  leek 
green,  passing  into  gray.  It  is  very  tough,  and 
scarcly  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Nephrite  was 
formerly  worn  as  a  charm,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cure  for  disease  of  the  kidney,  whence  the  name  from 
VE(j>pof,  kidney.  From  its  toughness  it  has  been  used 
for  the  blades  of  hatchets  by  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
other  savage  nations.  Humboldt  speaks  of  jade  stones 
being  an  article  of  trade  among  the  natives  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Orinoco.  Jade  is  much 
used  in  Turkey  and  Poland  for  the  handles  of  knives, 
daggers,  swords,  etc. ;  and  in  India,  ornaments  and 
trinkets,  delicately  worked,  are  made  of  it.  In  China, 
the  jade  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  is  called  yu.  It  is 
formed  into  vases,  rings,  and  other  articles.  A  great 
variety  of  jade  ornaments  from  India  and  China  ap- 
peared at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Such  articles 
are  very  costly,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty 


of  working  this  refractory  substance,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  mortars,  pestles,  and  some  other  objects 
required  by  chemists,  could  be  manufactured  of  jade 
of  larger  size  than  can  now  be  made  of  agate,  and, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  forms,  at  moderate  cost. 
Jade  is  polished  by  carnelian,  but  it  takes  only  a 
greasy,  not  a  brilliant  polish. 

Saussurite  is  a  double  silicate  of  magnesia,  lime, 
and  oxyd  of  iron,  with  silicate  of  alumina ;  specific 
gravity  3'2  to  3'4,  hardness  5'5.  Its  color  is  greenish- 
white,  or  ash-gray ;  its  cleavage  is  in  two  directions, 
meeting  at  an  angle  of  nearly  120°.  Its  lustre  is 
pearly,  resinous,  or  vitreous ;  it  is  extremely  tough, 
and  is  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe. — E.  B. 

Jaffa,  or  Yaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa),  is  a  sea-port 
town  of  Palestine,  in  north  lat.  32°  a',  east  long.  34° 
45'.  It  is  situate  on  an  eminence  projecting  into 
the  sea,  about  40  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  port  at  which 
the  timber  for  Solomon's  Temple  was  unshipped.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  its  shipping  was  set  on 
fire  by  Jonathan ;  and  it  was  again  pillaged  during 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  8400  of 
its  inhabitants  being  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
burned.  Having  subsequently  become  the  refuge  of 
pirates,  the  place  was  utterly  destroyed.  Graduallj-, 
however,  it  seems  again  to  have  risen  to  importance, 
for,  during  the  reign  of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  A.  D.  636  it  was 
taken  by  Omar.  In  the  crusades  it  was  taken 
by  Baldwin  I.,  and  in  1186  retaken  by  Saladin.  In 
more  recent  times  it  was  stormed  by  Napoleon  in 
1797,  when  500  Turkish  prisoners  were  put  to  death. 
The  harbor  of  Joppa  has  always  been  dangerous,  owing 
to  its  exposure  to  the  sea,  and,  being  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand,  vessels  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  landing,  Joppa  has  for  many 
centuries  been  the  resort  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  town  chiefly  faces  the  north.  The 
buildings  are  surmounted  by  flattened  domes,  which 
rise  in  rows  above  one  another  like  terraces,  on  the 
steep  face  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
The  summit  of  the  height  is  crowned  with  a  castle  ; 
but  though  the  general  situation  of  the  town  is  thus 
somewhat  picturesque,  its  appearance  on  closer  inspec- 
tion is  mean  and  comfortless.  A  wall  12  feet  high 
defends  the  town  on  the  landward  side,  and  two  forts 
protect  the  harbor.  Joppa  carries  on  trade  in  cotton, 
soap,  fruit,  coral,  etc.  The  fruits,  consisting  of  water- 
melons, oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  grow  well  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  numerous  neighboring  gardens.  It  imports 
rice  from  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks 
and  Arabs,  Romanists  and  Greeks,  with  some  Arme- 
nians, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  three  mosques, 
three  churches,  and  three  Armenian  convents  to  be 
seen  in  the  town.  A  British  consul  resides  here. 
Population  4000.— E.  B. 

Jafna,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Jafnapatam.  It 
stands  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  but  communicates 
with  it  by  a  river  navigable  for  large  boats,  and  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Point  Pedro.  The  town  is  for- 
tified and  possesses  a  good  citadel,  which,  though  small, 
is  exceedingly  well  built ;  but  it  was  given  up  in  1795, 
after  a  short  resistance,  to  the  British  troops.  The 
situation  is  salubrious,  and  living  is  cheap  ;  on  which 
account  many  families  have  removed  to  this  place  from 
Columbo.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
Mohammedan  extraction,  and  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Lubbahs,  Moplays, 
Chittees,  and  Cholias.  The  foreign  settlers  are  more 
numerous  than  the  native  inhabitants.  There  are 
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manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  calicoes,  hand- 
kerchiefs, shawls,  stockings,  etc.,  and  there  are  also 
many  artificers,  such  as  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  joiners, 
and  cabinet-makers. — E.  B. 

Jalap,  or  Jalop  (Ger.  Jalapp;  Fr.  Jalap;  It. 
Sciarappo  ;  Sp.  Jalapa),  the  root  of  a  certain  convol- 
vulus, so  named  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  we 
chiefly  import  it.  The  root,  when  brought  to  this 
country,  is  in  thin  transverse  slices,  solid,  hard, 
weighty,  of  a  blackish  color  on  the  outside,  and  inter- 
nally of  a  dark  gray,  with  black  circular  strire.  The 
hardest  and  darkest  colored  is  the  best ;  that  which 
is  light,  spongy,  and  pale  colored,  should  be  rejected. 
The  odor  of  jalap,  especially  when  in  powder,  is  very 
characteristic.  Its  taste  is  exceeding!}'  nauseous,  ac- 
companied by  a  sweetish  bitterness. — LEWIS'S  Mat. 
Med. ;  BRANDE'S  Pharmacy. 

In  Mexico,  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  grows  the  plant  which  yields  true  jalap,  and 
which  has  been  called  by  botanists  Convolvulus  purga, 
and  Ipomcea  purga,  the  latter  name  being  adopted  by 
De  Candolle.  It  has  since,  however,  been  placed  in 
the  genus  Exogonium.  The  true  jalap  {Exogonium 
purga)  has  a  tuberous  perennial  root,  a  smooth,  twin- 
ing, annual  stem,  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  -with  long 
cylindrical  tube,  a  calyx  of  five  small,  unequal  sepals, 
and  herbaceous  stems.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  ivy, 
and  its  beautiful  red  flowers  open  only  at  night.  The 
dried  tubers  of  this  plant  supply  the  drug  jalap ; 
these,  as  found  in  commerce,  rarely  exceed  1  Ib.  in 
weight;  they  are  oval  in  form,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  skin  or  cuticle.  Internally  they  are  yellowish 
gray,  with  deep  brown  concentric  circles,  and  are  hard 
and  difficult  to  powder.  Inferior  sorts  are  more  irreg- 
ular in  form,  and  are  called  spurious  jalap,  or,  from 
their  shape,  cocked-hat  jalap.  Some  roots  are  much 
worm-eaten,  and  are  so  called ;  but  as  the  insects  do 
not  touch  the  resinous  portions,  such  roots  are  avail- 
able for  extracts.  Four  kinds  of  jalap  are  known  in 
commerce,  two  genuine  and  two  spurious ;  first,  dark, 
heavy,  resinous  tubers  ;  secondly,  lighter  colored  and 
less  resinous;  thirdly,  white  or  false  jalap,  pieces  of 
which  are  occasionally  mixed  with  the  true ;  and, 
fourthly,  jalap-stalk  or  woody  jalap,  the  slices  of  which 
are  more  fibrous  and  woody  than  the  genuine.  There 
are  about  200,000  Ibs.  of  the  pure  jalap  annually  ex- 
ported from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
sea-port  of  Jalapa. 

Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
a  cognominal  department,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
It  is  situated  on  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills  55  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
about  4500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  account  of  its 
exhilarating  climate  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Vera  Cruz  when  the  vomito  prieto  is  prev- 
alent there.  The  only  building  of  importance  is  an 
old  church,  which  is  believed  by  the  people  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cortez.  Cotton'is  manufactured,  but 
its  trade  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  neighborhood 
grows  the  creeping-plant,  Exogonium  purga,  or,  as  it  is 
called  from  this  town,  Jalap.  The  population  of  the 
department  is  estimated  at  45,000,  and  the  town  at 
16,000  persons. 

Jamaica,  an  island  lying  off  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  within 
N.  lat.  17°  40'  and  18°  30',  and  W.  long.  76°  10'  and 
78°  30',  about  4000  miles  S.W.  of  England,  80  S.  of 
Cuba,  90  W.  of  St.  Domingo,  and  515  miles  N.  of 
Chagres,  the  Atlantic  port  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
It  is  the  most  southern  of  that  group,  which  is  called 
by  some  the  Greater  Antilles,  by  others  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  latter  name,  however,  is  now  generally 
applied  to  the  smaller  islands  on  the  north-east,  and 
sometimes  to  those  on  the  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  is  the  largest,  and  was  formerly  the  most  valuable 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  being  140  geographical 
miles  in  length,  by  50  in  extreme  breadth,  and  con- 


taining about  4,080,000  acres,  or  6400  square  miles 
Within  its  government  are  comprised,  besides  the 
three  small  islands  called  the  Caymanas,  Belize,  or 
British  Honduras,  on  the  main  land  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  Ruatan  and  other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. These  places,  though  distant  respectively  600 
and  460  miles,  have  been  called  the  dependencies  of 
Jamaica,  and  are  ruled  by  superintendents  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  title  of  Britain  was  disputed 
by  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
Bay  Islands  were  given  up  to  that  power  by  the  treaty 
of  London  in  1786,  but  were  re-occupied  by  the  British 
during  the  subsequent  war.  Having,  with  the  Mos- 
quito Territory,  formed  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treat}-,  they  have  (1856)  been  consti- 
tuted as  free  territory  under  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
with  provisos  against  alienation,  the  erection  of  forts, 
and  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1494,  while  coasting  along  the  south  of  Cuba, 
during  his  second  voyage.  He  called  it  St.  Jago,  after 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  but  it  is  now  generally 
known  by  its  Indian  name  Jamaica,  a  word  signifying 
the  Isle  of  Springs,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
though  Long  derives  it  from  a  kind  of  fruit.  It  is 
sometimes  written  Xaymaca  by  the  Spaniards.  On  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  Columbus  called  the  nearest  land 
after  his  first  ship,  Santa  Maria,  a  name  still  preserved 
in  Port  Maria.  He  effected  a  landing  a  little  to  the 
westward,  at  Ora  Cabessa,  where,  after  a  slight  oppo- 
sition from  the  natives,  he  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  usual  formalities,  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  were  the  same  mild,  inoffensive  race 
as  those  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Like  the  Arowaks  of 
Trinidad  and  Guiana,  they  were  probably  offshoots  of 
the  great  Mexican  stock,  and  very  different  from  the 
fierce  Caribs  of  the  Windward  Islands.  After  a  short 
stay,  Columbus  quitted  Jamaica,  which  remained  un- 
disturbed for  nine  years.  In  June,  1503,  on  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage,  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest,  in  which 
he  lost  two  ships,  to  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  isl- 
and, which  he  named  Sta.  Gloria  (now  St.  Ann's  Bay), 
where  he  ran  his  remaining  vessels  ashore  in  a  small 
inlet  still  called  Don  Christopher's  Cove.  The  ship- 
wrecked mariners  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Indians,  and  here  Columbus  remained 
upward  of  a  year  awaiting  the  return  of  messengers  he 
had  dispatched  to  Ovando,  governor  of  Hispaniola,  as 
Cuba  was  then  called.  During  this  time  he  suffered 
much  from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  mutiny  of  his 
followers,  whose  gross  misconduct  alienated  the  In- 
dians, and  provoked  them  to  withhold  their  accus- 
tomed supplies,  until  he  dexterously  worked  upon  their 
superstition  by  prognosticating  an  eclipse. 

By  Esquivel  the  natives  were  treated,  according  to 
Herrera,  with  unusual  humanity.  That  his  successors 
did  not  imitate  him  in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the 
astounding  fact  that  of  the  Indian  population,  at  this 
time  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  100,000  souls,  not  a 
descendant  of  either  sex  existed  in  1655,  when  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  nor,  is  it 
supposed,  for  nearly  a  century  before.  After  a  short 
sway,  Esquivel  died  in  Sevilla  d'Oro,  a  town  founded 
by  himself  on  St.  Ann's  Bay,  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  deserted  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  ants,  by  others  to  have  been  destroyed  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  Indians.  Its  premature  fall  was. 
however,  most  probably  owing  to  the  attacks  of  French 
flihustiers,  or  pirates,  who  for  a  long  period  infested 
these  coasts.  The  site  of  the  town  may  still  be  traced 
by  mounds  of  earth,  as  well  as  iu  the  names  of  certain 
fields  belonging  to  the  Seville  sugar  plantation.  Mel- 
ilia,  near  Port  Maria,  or,  according  to  another  opinion, 
at.  Martha  Brae,  near  Fulmoth,  shared  the  same  fate. 

About  the  year  1523,  Diego  Columbus,  visiting 
Jamaica  from  Hispaniola,  founded  on  the  River  Cobre, 
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inland  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  range,  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  St.  James  of  the  Plain,  which  gave  the  title 
of  marquis  to  his  descendants,  and  is  still  the  official 
capital,  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Town.  At  some 
distance  westward,  on  the  coast,  was  built  Oristan, 
which  is  now  called  Bluefields.  Down  to  1596  the 
history  of  Jamaica  is  only  a  record  of  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
of  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Spain,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  dispossession  of  the  descendants  of  Columbus, 
whose  rights  were,  however,  successfully  defended, 
and  eventually  centred  in  an  heiress,  through  whom 
they  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Braganza, 
reverting  afterward  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  of  1640,  which  placed  John, 
duke  of  Braganza,  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Long 
anterior  to  this  last  event,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  under  Philip  II.,  in  1580,  occa- 
sioned an  influx  of  Portuguese  colonists  into  Jamaica, 
who  contributed  much  to  its  strength  and  prosperity, 
but  were  usually  on  indifferent  terms  with  Spanish 
settlers.  Attention  had  at  an  early  period  been  paid 
to  agriculture,  the  cotton-plant  was  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  and  various  kinds  of 
corn  and  grass  had  been  introduced ;  and  whereas  a 
small  species  of  dog,  called  the  alco,  was  the  only  do- 
mestic quadruped  known  to  the  aborigines,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  swine  had  been  imported  from  His- 
paniola,  which  multiplied  amazingly,  and  a  flourishing 
trade  sprang  up  in  lard  and  hides,  as  well  as  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  ginger. 

The  population,  according  to  the  return  of  1855, 
consists  of  181,633  males,  and  195,800  females;  but 
this  is  based  upon  the  last  census,  that  of  1844,  when 
the  population  was  returned  at  380,000,  of  whom  16,000 
were  white,  68,000  colored,  and  the  rest  black,  of  whom 
about  1200  were  maroons.  Since  then  upward  of  40,000 
people  have  died  from  cholera  and  small-pox,  and  about 
2000  have  emigrated  to  Navy  Bay  to  work  on  the  rail- 
way over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  portion  of  whom 
only  have  returned.  The  careless  treatment  of  chil- 
dren by  the  negroes,  and  their  almost  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  pay  doctors'  fees,  which  has  necessarily 
reduced  the  number  of  medical  practitioners,  prevent 
the  natural  rate  of  increase ;  and  the  waste  of  public 
money  during  the  protracted  dispute  between  the 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  has  caused  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  imported  to  fall  very  short  of  other 
colonies.  We  find,  in  consequence,  that  while  49,000 
arrived  in  British  Guiana  between  the  years  1840  and 
1852  only  14,000  were  brought  to  Jamaica.  The  fol- 
lowing returns  have  been  made  by  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  of  Immigrants  introduced  into  Jamaica 
from  1848  to  1855,  both  inclusive  : 

Emancipates  from  Havana 276 

Sierra  Leone 1,870 

St.  Helena. 2,198 

Madeira 379 

China 472 


Total. 


5,195 


Besides  which  there  were  still  in  the  island  1684  coolies 
who  had  arrived  before  1847,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  recaptured  Africans.  The  criminal  returns  of 
this  population  are  remarkably  favorable ;  the  num- 
ber in  prison  throughout  the  island  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1855,  was  only  583 ;  and  Sir  H.  Barkly 
reports  that  the  numbers  convicted  of  crimes  in 
Jamaica  when  compared  with  British  Guiana  were  as 
18  to  33. 

The  revenue  of  Jamaica  was  estimated,  in  a  calcu- 
lation made  in  1830,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  at 
£490,000  currency,  or  about  £327,000  sterling.  This 
was  independent  of  that  raised  b)'  the  vestries  for 
parochial  purposes,  which  amounted  to  about  £300,000 
currency,  or  £200,000  sterling.  The  public  revenue 
of  1841  was  £226,959,  18s.  3d. ;  the  parochial,  £177,- 
491, 12s.  lOd.  sterling.  The  public  expenditure,  £291,- 
4B 


415,  IGs.  Od. ;  the  parochial,  £150,357,  16s.  8d.  In  the 
year  1854,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  import  and 
rum  duties,  and  consequent  large  accumulation  of  tax- 
able articles  which  had  paid  nothing  to  the  treasury, 
the  revenue  fell  to  £96,624  sterling,  while  the  expen- 
diture was  £197, 633.  In  1855  the  following  return  was 
made :  Income. — Ordinary  revenue,  £199,647 ;  casual 
revenue,  £26,771;  total,  £226,419.  Expenditures. •- 
Ordinary  expenditure,  £193,461 ;  casual  expenditure, 
£49,643";  total,  £243,105.  In  the  same  year  the  local 
or  parocli  ial  taxes  amounted  to  about  £80,000.  In  the 
budget  for  1856,  the  following  estimates  of  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  for  the  current  year  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Jamaica  Legislature : 

INCOME. 

Import  dues £125,000 

Hum  duties 30,000 

Stamps 11,000 

Tonnage  dues 11,000 

Fees 1,000 

Stock  and  hereditaments 16,000 

House  tax  (disallowed) 6,000 

Land  tax 5,000 

Interest  on  guaranteed  loan  in  Colonial  B'k  1,000 

Total  income £206,000 

EXPENDITURE. 

Collection  of  revenue £20,105 

Parochial  items  transferred 1.4,058 

Church  establishment 29,398 

Administration  of  justice 20,292 

Police 23,455 

Governor  and  Privy  Council 4.450 

Lesislativo  Council 2,064 

House  of  Assembly 3,345 

Executive  committee 3,320 

Sanitary  establishment 10,120 

Education  (disallowed) 6,000 

Printing 4,000 

Public  works 3,500 

Lifcht-houses 1,000 

Prisons 17,700 

Insolvent  deposits 2,000 

Interest  on  loans 83,411 

Miscellaneous,  including  £300  for  militia, 

£300  to  geologist 3,546 

Total  expenditure £206,765 

By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1854,  the  Council  fund 
of  £6000  a  year,  originally  granted  in  1728,  ceased,  and 
it  was  provided  that  £25,000  should  be  raised  annually 
as  a  permanent  civil  list,  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island,  and  a  further  sum  of  £30,000 
for  the  interest  on,  and  repayment  of  the  guaranteed 
debt. 

It  is  difficult  te  fix  the  value  of  the  movable  and 
immovable  property  in  Jamaica,  once  estimated  at 
£50,000,000.  The  latter,  however,  that  is,  the  land 
with  the  buildings  on  it,  is  periodically  valued  for  tax- 
ation, and  the  hereditament  tax  is  raised  upon  a  sum 
equal  to  6  per  cent,  on  such  valuation — that  being,  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  assumption,  the  nett  revenue 
of  the  land.  Though  the  tax  is  paid  upon  many  prop- 
erties on  which  the  cultivation  has  been  given  up,  and 
which  produce  no  revenue  at  all,  this  sum  was  fixed  in 
1850  at  £693,382,  4s.  3d.,  on  an  estimated  value  of 
about  £11,500,000.  Since  then  the  decline  has  been 
rapid ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fall  in  rata- 
ble property  in  the  next  year  exceeded  £2,000,000, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  in  value 
since  the  prosperous  days  of  Jamaica  amounts  to  at 
least  80  per  cent.  For  many  once  valuable  estates  no 
purchaser  could  now  be  found  on  any  terms.  It  is  oil 
record  that  231  sugar  estates  have  been  abandoned, 
besides  243  coffee  plantations,  and  132  grass  pens.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  paper  circulation,  which  amount- 
ed to  £258,816  in  1844,  has  dwindled  to  £70,000  in 
1855.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  though  the  public 
and  parochial  taxation  has  been  reduced  from  about 
£800,000  currency  to  less  than  £300,000  sterling,  it  is 
much  more  burdensome  to  the  tax  paj'er  now.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  articles  ex- 
ported, expensive  as  they  are  to  produce,  does  not 
reach  £1,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  the  estates  in  the 
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the  scheme  of  emancipation  was  originally  intended  to 
be  carried  out,  were  discontinued.  In  1840  East  India 
sugar  was  admitted  on  equal  terms  into  the  British 
market.  Four  years  afterward  the  same  advantage 
was  conceded  to  foreign  sugar,  the  produce  of  free 
labor ;  and  in  1846  to  slave-grown  sugar.  Protection 
has  also  been  removed  from  molasses,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  want  of  ade- 
quate labor  has  prevented  Jamaica  competing  with 
those  countries  in  which,  from  slavery  and  other 
causes,  there  is  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  these  observations  : 


Years.  Value  of  import!. 

1809 £4,06Ji,S97 

1S10 4,308,337 

KV> 864,094 

1854 403,520 


ITalne  of  cxporH. 

£3,033,234 

2,303,579 

837,276 

982,816 


aggregate  yield  no  rental  at  all,  but  are  maintained  by 
non-resident  proprietors  possessed  of  other  means,  who 
are  unwilling  to  abandon  the  hope  of  future  improve- 
ment. Even  supposing  the  whole  money  expended  in 
raising  these  articles  of  export  amounted  to  little  more 
than  double  the  public  revenue  of  the  country,  a  pro- 
portion, highly  taxed  as  the  island  is  admitted  to  be, 
quite  beyond  belief,  it  would  follow  that  after  pay- 
ment of  production,  expenses,  and  taxes,  little  or  no 
surplus  would  remain  for  the  proprietor ;  but  such  ex- 
penses must  in  reality  far  exceed  £600,000,  and  can 
only  be  provided,  as  before  observed,  by  those  propri- 
etors who  have  other  funds  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  two  forms  of  calcula- 
tion to  which  reference  has  been  made — currency  and 
sterling.  The  former  was  an  arbitrary  mode  of  reck- 
oning, unrepresented  by  any  coinage,  employed  until 
the  year  1840,  by  which  £140  currency  equalled  nom- 
inally £100  sterling ;  but  a  premium  of  about  18  per 
cent,  was  paid  in  addition  to  place  this  sum  in  En- 
gland, so  that  upward  of  £166  in  Jamaica  were  needed 
to  pay  £100  in  England.  In  1840  an  act  passed  es- 
tablishing the  English  computation,  fixing  the  pound 
sterling  at  $5,  or  £1,  13s.  4d.  currency,  and  making 
English  money  the  legal  tender.  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese coins  are  still  current,  the  highest  being  the 
doubloon,  or  ounce,  worth  about  £3,  6s.  8d.  Before 
this  date,  a  "fivepenny,"  worth  3d,  sterling,  was  the 
lowest  coin.  There  is  still  no  copper,  and  the  lowest 
coin  is  the  silver  three-halfpence,  coined  especially  for 
Jamaica,  and  called  a  pnadial,  as  intended  for  the  pay- 
ment of  agricultural  laborers.  In  former  days,  the 
only  paper  currency  consisted  of  island  checks  issued 
by  the  treasur}-.  There  are  now  two  banks  of  issue,  a 
branch  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Jamaica. 
A  third,  the  Planters'  Bank,  has  been  given  up  since 
the  tr.ide  of  the  colon}'  declined.  The  present  issue  is 
usually  from  £70,000  to  £80.000.  Savings  banks  have 
also  been  established  in  the  island. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  depends  almost  entirely 
on  its  agriculture.  It  has  gradually  lost  the  greater 
portion  of  the  transit  trade  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
volt, and  subsequent  disorganization  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  the  mainland,  the  establishment  of  St. 
Thomas  as  a  free  port,  and  the  rapidity  of  steam  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the  American  coast, 
which  diminished  the  advantages  of  an  emporium  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  agricultural  prosperity  has  de- 
clined in  equal  proportion,  though,  from  different 
causes,  the  value  of  its  staple  having  been  depreciated 
by  successive  acts  of  the  Imperial  Government,  where- 
by the  differential  duties,  under  the  protection  of  which 
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The  exports  consist  of  her  own  products  only,  the 
imports  include  those  intended  for  re-exportation,  as 
well  as  those  taken  for  home  consumption,  which  ex- 
plains why,  in  the  nourishing  era  of  the  transit  trade, 
the  balance  should  be  apparently  so  much  against 
Jamaica.  The  exports,  too,  are  entered  at  their  value 
in  the  place  of  growth,  while  to  imports  are  added 
charges  for  freight,  etc.  The  small  imports  of  1854 
were  partly  owing  to  the  goods  imported  in  anticipa- 
tion the  year  before,  when  the  duties  were  not  levied. 
The  same  cause  accounts  for  the  small  quantity  of 
rum  exported  in  1853,  and  the  excess  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  enough  for  two  years'  home  consumption 
having  been  entered  in  the  same  year  duty  free.  The 
following  table  gives  the  trade  and  navigation  report 
for  1855 : 

ARRIVALS  IN  JAMAICA  IN  1855. 


From 

X...  of 
ship... 

Ton- 
nage. 

4-'!.l  l-.'li 
13.784 
15,435 
11,804 

Men. 

Value  of  import*. 

Great  Britain  
United  States.  .  .. 
Colonial  

122 
04 
145 
127 

Brit  £494,019  15    6 
For.     405,487  12    4 

Foreign  

Total  

488  \  84,052 
t 

4,322           £899,507    7  10 

DEPAP.TURES  FROM  JAMAICA  iy  1855. 

To 

No.  of 
Bhips. 

Ton- 
"•'-"•• 

Men. 

Value  of  eiports. 

Great  Britain  
United  States  
Colonies  

123 

77 
63 
240 

3S,997 
18,602 

8,347 
26.014 

4,462~ 

£1,003,325    9    5 
of  which 
05:  :.!•.':;   in     0 
represented  island 
produce. 

Foreign  countries 
Total  

503 

86,860 

Of  the  ships  in  this  list  40  were  ships  of  war,  44 
steamers,  and  38  colliers. 

Year. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molas- 

Cuffo*. 

Cocoa.       Cotton. 

Pimento. 

Ginger. 

rout. 

Logwood     M:th»^. 
Afusii,-.        any. 

Indigo. 

J!,.m-y. 

1S1T 
1855 

1,400*500 
450,282 

8,706,969 
2,109,291 

Cwta. 

95 

14,653,538 

5.6.V7.:<i3 

Cwu! 

260 

1,021,674 

280 

U.S. 

i.c.-.'7,<;u' 

7,666,580 

Lou. 

340,373 

709.796 

Lb*. 
* 

87,900 

11.  Mil 
11.544 

1,396 

rY.t. 

147,920 

!.!>«. 
32,011 

Uw. 

ft 

M..W, 

G.I., 
6,487 

Dec. 

950,218 

T>e,: 
597,678 

DM. 

90 

8,996,436 

D,-,-. 
260 

De<-. 

1,021,894 

459,423 

DM. 

275 

Dee. 

82,011      .... 

*  No  return. 


The  largest  sugar  crop  was  in  1805,  which  exceeded 
15(1,0(1(1  lihds.  ;  that  of  1855  did  not  reach  30,000  hh.ls.  ; 
that  of  1856  had  fallen  to  20,000  hhds.  The  largest 
coffee  crop  was  in  1*14,  and  exceeded  34,000,000  Ibs. 
The  great  increase  of  pimento  is  unfortunately  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  tree,  winch 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica,  over  lands  formerly  under  culti- 
vation. Since  Ix.r2  ;l  small  quantity  of  copper  ore  has 
IM-CM  exported,  amounting  in  1S54  to  37  tons.  lie-id.'-; 
th'--'-  principal  articles,  there  is  exported  a  small 
quantity  of  tamarinds,  cocoa-nuts,  succades,  shrub, 
ebony,  lignum  vita-,  and  lancewood.  There  are  five 
mining  companies  in  Jamaica,  all  in  their  infancy — 
the  Clarendon  Consols,  and  Wheal  Jamaica,  in  Claren- 
don ;  the  Port-Royal  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Idlers- 


lie  and  Bardowie,  in  St.  Andrew;  the  Portland  Min- 
ing Company  in  Portland.  Of  those  the  first  two  an- 
al present  the  most  promising.  The  principal  imports 
into  Jamaica  are  salt  pork  and  beef,  salt  fish  and  oil, 
butter,  lard,  cheese,  corn,  corn-meal,  oatmeal,  flour, 
biscuits,  rice,  tobacco,  wine  and  beer;  hardware,  cut- 
lery and  Ironmongery  ;  ready-made  clothe.-,  Units  and 
shoes,  and  dry  goods  of  all  sorts;  soap,  candl' 
dlery,  and  harness  ;  shingles,  lumber,  wood-hoops, 
and  coals. 

Imports  into  the  Iflnnil  <>f  Jniiinifti  from,  the.  United 
States  in  1X54.— Flour.  I.'i.'x-j:;  barrels;  candles,  71M1 
boxes  :  butter,  'I'M*  kegs  ;  lard,  L'577  kegs;  pork,  1433 
barrels  ;  hams,  20  barrels.  15  casks,  11  tierces  :  cheese, 
108  boxes ;  meal,  '261-i  barrels ;  corn,  2W1  bags ; 
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bread,  977  barrels  ;  beef,  211  barrels  ;  coals,  3301  tons  ; 
lumber,  33,186  feet ;  rice,  1542  bags.  Approximate 
value,  $499,515. 

American  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  Jamaica  in 
1852,  194  ;  in  1853,  164  ;  from  all  European  ports,  in 
1852,  119  ;  in  1853,  155. 

The  commercial  resources  of  this  island  may  he 
seen  from  the  following  tables  of  exports  for  three 
years,  1850-1852 : 


1650. 

1851. 

185-2. 

Sugar  hluls. 

86,1130 

40,293 

34,414 

Hum  puncheons 
Molasses  casks 

15,591 
9 

18,492 
40 

15,660 
11 

Ginger  Ibs. 

799,000 

1,176,000 

994,000 

IMineiltO  " 

4,059,000 

4,439,000 

5,433,000 

CollVo  " 

127,000 

5,595,000 

7,127,000 

Port  Regulations. — On  every  vessel  entering  Ja- 
maica, there  is  levied  under  the  customs-tonnage  act, 
a  port  duty  of  24  cents  per  ton.  Light-house  duty,  6 
cents  per  ton.  Hospital  tax — vessels  from  out  of  the 
tropics,  8  cents  per  ton  ;  from  within  the  tropics,  4 
cents  per  ton.  Health  officer's  fees — on  a  ship  or  bark, 
$2  88  ;  on  a  brig  or  brigantine,  $2  16  ;  on  a  schooner 
or  sloop,  $1  44.  Harbor  dues — ship  or  bark,  $7  68  ; 
brig  or  brigantine,  $5  76 ;  schooner  or  sloop,  $3  84. 
Jamaica  embraces  an  area  of  5520  square  miles,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  36,000  whites,  and 
312,000  free  blacks.  Total  population,  348,000. 

Pilot  dues  in  the  ports  of  Kingston  and  Port  Royal. — 
In — 350  tons  and  over,  $23  04 ;  250  tons  and  over, 
$17  28  ;  150  tons  and  over,  $14  40 ;  100  tons  and  over, 
$11  52 ;  100  tons,  $5  04. 

Out — 350  tons  and  over,  $15  36  ;  250  tons  and  over, 
$13  44  ;  200  tons  and  over,  $11  52  ;  150  tons  and  over, 
$9  60 ;  100  tons  and  over,  $7  68 ;  100  tons,  $6  72. 
These  charges  are  reduced  when  the  vessel  enters  or 
clears  from  Port  Royal  only. 

There  is  a  steam  communication  between  England 
and  Jamaica,  and  vice  versa,  twice  a  month,  in  19  days. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company's  ships  leave 
Southampton  on  the  2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  call- 
ing at  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jacmel,  in  Hayti, 
and  reach  Kingston  on  the  21st  and  6th.  They  leave 
again  for  England  on  the  27th  and  12th,  making  the 
course  of  post  about  44  days.  They  also  sail  once  a 
month  between  Jamaica  and  Honduras ;  course  of 
post  10  days.  There  are  frequent  opportunities  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  Havana,  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  island  there  is  a  post  twice  a  day  between  King- 
ston and  Spanish  Town,  and  a  communication  twice  a 
week  between  these  capitals  and  the  country  districts ; 
besides  expresses,  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
mail  packets.  Jamaica  being  on  the  direct  route  from 
England  to  Nicaragua,  can  scarcely  fail  to  share  in  the 
growing  importance  of  the  States  of  Central  America. 

Emancipation. — Hitherto  its  history,  since  emanci- 
pation, has  been  discouraging  to  the  friends  of  liberty. 
The  negro  on  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  island  de- 
pends, has  gradually  retired  from  labor,  and  retro- 
graded in  the  social  scale.  This  does  not  arise  from 
any  hostile  feeling  toward  the  whites,  with  whom  he 
usually  lives  on  the  most  amicable  terms ;  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  removing  all  restraint  from  a  people 
low  in  civilization,  and  consequently  with  few  artificial 
wants,  in  a  country  where  land  is  superabundant. 
The  Jamaica  negro  can  earn  enough  on  a  sugar  planta- 
tion in  a  few  weeks  to  buy  a  small  patch  of  freehold 
land.  The  wood  upon  it  forms  his  cottage  ;  the  vege- 
tables which  grow  almost  spontaneously  support  him 
in  tolerable  comfort.  When  his  little  property  does 
not  require  his  care,  he  works  from  time  to  time  for 
hire  ;  but  as  plantation  after  plantation  is  abandoned, 
and  the  country  returns  to  its  primeval  forest,  he  is 
confined  more  and  more  to  the  society  of  his  own  race  ; 
and  though  not  more  addicted  to  crime,  is  rapidly  re- 
ceding into  a  savage  state.  During  slavery  the  dis- 
senting ministers  possessed  great  influence  over  him ; 


he  now  prefers  the  established  church,  because  it  costs 
him  nothing,  but  he  cares  little  for  either.  Not  feeling 
the  want  of  education,  he  does  not  seek  it  for  his 
children,  whom  he  prefers  employing  in  his  own  ser- 
vice. Hence,  neither  churches  nor  schools  are  wanted 
in  Jamaica,  but  congregations  and  scholars.  These 
observations  are  confirmed  by  the  last  returns,  which 
fix  the  diminution  of  children  in  the  schools  in  1854, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  at  2000,  and  show 
this  decrease  to  be  less  conspicuous  in  those  belonging 
to  the  established  church  of  England  and  Scotland, 
than  in  those  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents.  We 
can  scarcely  blame  the  negro  for  following  the  bent  of 
his  inclination  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, unless  there  is  a  large  and  immediate 
supply  of  immigrants,  to  meet  the  expense  of  whose 
introduction,  averaging  at  least  £10  per  head,  there 
are  no  available  funds,  all  society  will  come  to  a 
speedy  end,  and  the  island  become  a  second  Hayti. 
Already  the  enormous  depreciation  of  property  has 
caused  the  ruin  of  so  many,  that  the  name  of  Jamaica 
proprietor,  once  used  proverbially  to  indicate  wealth, 
is  now  associated  with  poverty  and  distress. 

Jamaica  is  of  a  long  oval  shape,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  seal  with  the  head  pointed  to  the  west.  Its 
surface  is  beautifulty  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys. 
An  elevated  range,  called,  in  the  eastern  or  highest 
part,  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  terminating  in  Dolphin 
Head,  to  the  west,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  isl- 
and, and  other  high  ridges  insersect  this  chain.  On 
the  south  the  mountains  are  generally  steep,  with 
gigantic  spines  or  buttresses  rising  from  the  plain  at 
an  average  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  sea.  Though 
difficult  of  access  they  are  traversed  by  bridle-roads  in 
various  directions  to  the  height  of  nearly  GOOO  feet ; 
and  several  passes,  or  gaps,  as  they  are  called,  of  great 
altitude,  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  island.  On 
these  elevated  ranges  the  coffee  attains  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  above,  dense  forests  ascend  to  the 
highest  peak,  composed  chiefly  of  beef-wood,  as  it  is 
called  from  its  color,  and  satin-wood.  Under  their 
shade  the  tree-fern  grows  to  the  height  of  15  feet,  ancl 
the  flute-like  note  is  heard  of  the  solitaire,  a  bird  only 
found  in  these  wildernesses.  On  the  north  side  the 
mountains  approach  the  sea  elosely,  but  more  gradu- 
ally, their  conical  forms  are  gently  rounded,  and  in  St. 
Ann  and  Trelawny  the  lower  slopes  are  shaded  by 
pimento  woods,  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  island,  and 
elsewhere  by  orange  groves,  mango,  and  cedar  forests, 
above  which  frequently  towers  the  gigantic  silk-cot- 
ton tree.  The  shady  valleys  between  were  once  occu- 
pied by  cacao  walks,  now  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  low- 
lands, near  the  sea,  were  formerly  the  indigo-works, 
long  since  abandoned.  Here  are  now  the  sugar  estates, 
in  which  the  dark  green  of  the  cane  is  varied  by  the 
golden  tint  of  the  guinea  grass,  and  the  cabbage  and 
cocoa-nut  palms  shoot  up  in  long  lines  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
fringe  of  mangroves,  growing  below  high-water  mark, 
and  the  beautiful  but  poisonous  manchineel.  The 
waving  field  of  canes  is  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
white  cluster  of  buildings  composing  the  sugar-work.-.. 
The  mill,  the  boiling-house,  with  its  tall  chimneys, 
and  the  stables,  stores,  and  bookkeepers'  houses  sur- 
round a  large  court-yard.  Above,  on  an  eminence,  is 
usually  the  proprietor's  mansion,  and  close  by,  though 
completely  buried  in  the  broad  foliage  of  the  plantain 
and  banana,  the  negro  village.  On  these  plantations 
during  crop  the  scene  is  most  animated.  Bands  MI' 
negroes,  with  cutlasses,  attack  the  rows  of  canes  which 
tower  above  their  heads ;  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
mules,  in  endless  succession,  carry  the  canes  to  th^ 
mill ;  women  and  children  hurry  with  the  dry  stalks 
to  feed  the  fires ;  and  the  shouts,  without  which  a 
negro  seldom  does  any  thing,  announce  afar  off,  in  this 
clear  atmosphere,  the  neighborhood  of  a  sugar  estate. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  the  traveler  sees  most  clearly  the 
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decline  of  the  country.  At  each  end  of  the  island,  in 
the  parishes  of  Hanover  and  Portland,  he  may  journey 
for  miles  through  deserted  plantations.  Ridges,  over- 
grown with  guava  bushes,  mark  the  site  of  the  corn 
fields  ;  rank  vegetation  fills  the  court-yard,  and  even 
bursts  through  the  once  hospitable  roof.  A  curse 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  land,  as  if  this  genera- 
tion were  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  past.  For  while 
we  lament  the  ruin  of  the  present  proprietors,  we  can 
not  forget  the  unrequited  toil  which  in  times  gone  by 
created  the  wealth  they  have  lost,  nor  that  hapless 
race,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  whose  fate  sad- 
dens the  darkest  page  of  historj'. 

The  sugar  estates  resemble  generally  those  of  the 
other  islands,  but  Jamaica  has  a  feature  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  toward  the 
south  and  west,  are  large  plains,  or  table-lands,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1000  feet,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  guinea  grass,  dotted  with  groves  of  tall 
trees,  and,  at  greater  intervals,  with  white  houses  and 
villages.  From  an  eminence  the  whole  country  re- 
sembles a  series  of  English  parks.  These  are  the  pens, 
or  grazing  farms,  where  horses  and  cattle  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality  are  bred.  They  are  chiefly  in  St.  Ann, 
Manchester,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  James,  and  Hanover. 
The  climate,  at  this  elevation,  is  well  suited  to  a  Eu- 
ropean population,  who  can  not  work  on  the  sugar 
plantations,  but  may  with  safety  be  employed  on  the 
light  and  healthy  duties  of  the  farm.  From  one  of  the 
many  points  of  view  on  the  mountain  range  the  coun- 
try presents  an  aspect  of  beauty  and  grandeur  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed.  Above  tower  the  lofty  peaks,  with 
clouds  on  their  summits— around  are  magnificent  for- 
ests— beneath  are  the  peculiar  hollow  basins,  called 
cock-pits — below  them  deep  ravines,  or  wider  valleys  ; 
through  these  flow  rivers  or  mountain  torrents,  occa- 
sionally falling  from  the  rocky  ledges  in  cascades 
which  would  attract  notice  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
At  a  greater  distance  the  wide  plains  are  spread  out 
like  a  map,  checkered  with  towns  and  villages  ;  and  the 
deeply  indented  coast,  terminating  to  the  east  in  lofty 
cliffs,  is  washed  by  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  view  of  the  island  from  the  sea  has 
long  been  celebrated.  Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Tibu- 
ron,  the  western  point*  of  Hayti,  the  Blue  Mountains 
are  in  sight,  and  along  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica, 
from  Point  Morant  to  Kingston,  the  inhabited  plains, 
sloping  gradually  up,  till  cultivation  terminates  in  for- 
est, present  an  aspect  of  no  common  beauty.  From  Fort 
Nugent,  which  is  conspicuous  under  a  steep  hill,  to 
Port  Roj-al,  runs  a  narrow  sandy  promontory,  called 
the  Palisades.  Here  is  the  great  cemetery  where  so 
many  victims  to  yellow  fever  lie  buried  that  the  name 
has  become  proverbial ;  and  this  neck  of  land  incloses 
the  harbor  of  Kingston,  which  is  entered  by  a  most 
intricate  channel  between  Port  Royal  and  Port  Hen- 
derson, and  beyond  which  the  capital  is  seen  stretching 
northward  toward  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Liguana 
Hills,  and  protected  by  the  loftiest  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  The  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  have 
been  computed  as  follows  :  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  7770 
feet;  the  Portland  Gap  ridge,  6501  feet;  Portland 
Gap,  5640  feet ;  and  St.  Catherine's  Peak,  4970  feet. 
It  is  stated,  however,  by  some  authorities,  that  the 
three  highest  peaks  on  the  grand  ridge  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  called  Coldridge,  have  their  respective 
summits  8184,  7656,  and  7576  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  soil  is  in  most  places  deep  and  fertile,  and  for 
the  growth  of  sugar,  pimento,  and  ginger,  and,  as 
some  think,  of  coffee,  has  never  been  surpassed.  On 
the  north  there  is  a  reddish  yellow  soil.  The  brick 
mold,  reckoned  the  best  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
cane,  is  a  deep  warm  hazel  mold,  easily  labored,  and 
requiring  little  manure.  The  black  shell  mold  owes 
its  fertility  to  the  mineral  salts  and  exuvia;  which  it 
contains.  On  the  south  side  are  large  natural  salt 


ponds,  which  of  late  years  have  been  neglected.  The 
principal  soils  in  the  interior  are  a  red  clay,  a  yellow- 
ish clay,  a  red  grit,  a  loose  conchaceous  mold,  a  black 
mold  or  clay  or  marl,  a  loose  vegetable  mold  on  rock, 
a  fine  sand.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  lower  mount- 
ains resembles  much  the  porphyrite  conglomerate  of 
the  higher,  and  both  produce  coffee;  but  while  that 
grown  on  the  former  has  been  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  the  cheaply  grown  coffee  of  Ceylon,  the  latter 
retains  its  value,  being  considered  by  many  superior  to 
the  Mocha  which  springs  from  a  similar  soil.  Among 
minerals  are — argillaceous  dark  purple  schist ;  gneiss  ; 
steatite,  and  even  serpentine  ;  sienites,  highly  mica- 
ceous ;  and  the  hard  lamellated  amianthus,  resembling 
petrified  wood;  white  freestone;  quartz  of  different 
kinds ;  limestone,  and  a  kind  of  marble.  Rich  lead 
ore,  impregnated  with  silver  is  found  in  St.  Andrew  ; 
radiated  antimony  and  rich  copper  ores,  abounding  in 
malachite,  are  found  chiefly  in  Clarendon,  Portland, 
and  St.  George;  magnetic  iron  and  cobalt  in  St. 
George  and  Metcalf;  anthracite  coal  in  Portland 
and  St.  George  ;  but  neither  gold  nor  pure  silver  have 
been  found,  though  the  Indians  possessed  ornaments 
of  both  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  A  species 
of  marl,  common  in  Jamaica,  was  eaten  by  the  negroes 
during  slavery,  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health  and  value  that  the  practice  was  made  penal. 
The  honeycomb  limestone  rock,  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  island  is  composed,  contains  no  minerals, 
but  is  hollowed  into  innumerable  caverns  and  fissures. 
Many  of  these  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  stalac- 
tites, particularly  one  on  the  Roaring  River  estate, 
near  Savafia  la  Mar.  In  some  of  these  fissures  called 
"  sinks,"  rivers  suddenly  disappear  to  rise  again  at  a 
considerable  distance.  On  the  Sweet  River  estate 
several  springs  rise  like  fountains  with  great  force  in 
one  field.  On  the  road  from  Falmouth  to  Maroon 
Town,  a  considerable  stream  pours  from  an  opening  in 
the  solid  rock  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
Rio  Bueno  streams  at  once  from  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  in  St.  Ann.  There  are  fewer  traces  of 
fire  in  Jamaica  than  in  the  other  islands ;  but  the 
Burnt  Hill,  near  Hope  Bay,  seems  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano.  There  is  great  variety  of  climate  ;  the  me- 
dium heat  at  Kingston  is  about  80°,  and  the  minimum 
70°  Fahrenheit,  throughout  the  year.  At  an  elevation 
of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  the  average  range  is  from 
55°  to  65° ;  the  minimum  in  winter  being  44°.  On 
the  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  in  August,  the  writer  found 
the  temperature  44°  at  sunrise,  and  ice  of  some  thick- 
ness has  been  formed  there  in  March.  Snow  has  never 
been  known  to  fall.  The  alternation  of  temperature 
is  from  8°  to  10°  on  the  south  side,  and  more  on  the 
north,  but  the  transitions  are  not  so  sudden  and  detri- 
mental as  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  grand  compensation  for  excess  of  tem- 
perature is  afforded  by  the  breezes  which  regularly 
every  morning  set  in  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  ami 
every  evening  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  which  the  noonday  sun  lias  disturbed ; 
when  these  are  sometimes  interrupted  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, the  thermometer  rising  to  100°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  island  becomes  unhealthy.  There  is  no  striking 
variety  in  the  length  of  the  day,  or  in  the  seasons, 
except  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  Storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  are  prevalent,  and  sometimes 
very  mischievous  in  autumn.  The  hurricane  season 
ranges  from  July  to  October.  The  periodical  rains, 
which  last  ordinarily  for  six  weeks,  are  called  the  May 
and  October  seasons,  but  there  is  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  their  falling.  The  north  side  usually 
suffers  less  from  drought  than  the  south,  but  even 
there  the  rains  are  som.'timcs  very  capricious,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  river,  or  being  stopped  by  a  ridgo 
of  hills.  The  parishes  of  Vere  and  St.  Dorothy,  on 
the  south  side,  have  sometimes  been  more  than  a  year 
without  rain,  to  the  destruction  of  vegetation  and  cattle. 
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Some  parts  of  Jamaica,  particularly  near  morasses, 
are  extremely  unhealthy,  and  there  lew  escape  inter- 
mittent fevers,  or  "  fover  and  ague,"  as  it  is  called 
but  in  general  the  climate  is  favorable  to  those  who 
live  carefully,  though  when  the  3'ellow  fever  comes  as 
an  epidemic,  which  happens  every  seven  or  eight 
years,  it  carries  oft'  all  alike.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
known  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  and  in  some  of  th 
hilly  districts,  especially  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
and  Pedro  Plains,  there  are  remarkable  instances  of 
longevity  among  the  English  settlers.  The  annual 
mortality  among  the  white  troops  for  twenty  years 
ending  1837  was  130  in  the  1000,  or  a  seventh  of  the 
entire  force.  Since  they  have  been  fed  on  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  more  especial}"  since  they  have  been  en- 
camped on  high  ground,  this  has  been  reduced  to  34 
per  1000.  Of  late  years  the.  cholera  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  committed  extraordinary  havoc ;  and 
since  emancipation,  small  pox  has  been  more  preva- 
lent, on  account  of  the  negroes  neglecting  the  vaccina- 
tion of  their  children.  The  vegetable  productions  of 
Jamaica  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  described.  There 
are  forest  trees  fit  for  every  purpose,  from  ship-building 
to  cabinet-making,  among  which  the  ballata,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  lancewood,  and 
ebony,  are  conspicuous  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  labor 
makes  it  cheaper  to  import  planks  ready  sawn  from 
America.  The  logwood,  the  trunk  of  which  resem- 
bles the  clustered  columns  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  fustic,  are  largely  exported  for  dyeing.  The 
Jamaica  cedar  (Cedrela  odorata),  with  ash-like  leaves, 
is  valuable  for  the  interior  of  houses,  as  its  scented 
wood  keeps  off  insects.  The  silk-cotton  tree  (Ceiba 
Bombax  or  Eriodendrori)  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ja- 
maica ;  its  silky  pods  are  used  to  stuff  pillows,  but, 
from  want  of  adhesion  in  the  fibres,  is  useless  for  manu- 
facture. The  pimento  is  indigenous,  and  furnishes  the 
allspice.  The  bamboo,  the  coffee,  the  cacao  or  choco- 
late tree,  are  well  known  productions ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing,  and  the  export  has  ceased. 
Several  species  of  palm  abound,  the  macca,  the  fan 
palm,  and  screw  palm,  but  the  noblest  is  the  palmetto 
royal  (Areca  oleracea),  the  green  top  of  which  is  called 
the  mountain  cabbage,  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The 
cocoa-nut  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  this  tribe.  The 
mango,  which  overspreads  the  island,  forming  a  splen- 
did forest  tree,  and  affording  food  for  man  and  beast, 
was  introduced  by  Rodney,  who  took  it  from  a  French 
ship ;  the  bread-fruit  by  the  famous  Bligh  in  1793. 
The  papaw  has  the  peculiar  property  of  rendering 
meat  tender.  The  lace-bark  tree,  found  near  Maroon 
Town,  has  an  inner  bark  of  so  delicate  a  texture  that 
ladies'  dresses  have  been  made  of  it.  The  guava, 
from  which  the  delicious  preserve  is  made,  is  a  weed 
of  the  country,  and  the  fruit  when  raw  scarcely  eata- 
ble. The  palma  christi,  from  which  castor  oil  is  made, 
is  a  very  abundant  annual.  A  new  species  of  silk- 
worm (the  Bombyx  Cynthia),  which  feeds  on  its  leaf, 
has  lately  been  introduced  from  India,  by  the  Jamaica 
Society  of  Arts,  founded  by  Sir  C.  Grey.  The  sun- 
flower is  sometimes  cultivated  for  oil.  A  variety  of  the 
Cactus  Opuntia,  on  which  the  cochineal  feeds,  is  com- 
mon, and  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  insect, 
recent  experiments  have  proved  that  a  dye  may  be 
obtained.  English  vegetables  grow  in  the  hills ; 
while  the  plains  produce  the  plantain,  cocoa,  yam, 
cassava,  ochra,  beans  and  peas  of  various  sorts,  gin- 
ger, and  arrowroot.  Maize  and  guinea  corn  are  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and  the  guinea  grass,  accidentally 
introduced  in  1750,  has  overspread  the  whole  island, 
and  forms  the  most  wholesome  and  strengthening  food 
for  horses  and  cattle.  The  principal  fruits  are  the 
orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  the  grape  or  cluster 
fruit,  the  pineapple,  noseberry,  granadilla,  star-apple, 
custard-apple,  mammee  sapota,  mango,  banana,  grapes, 
melons,  the  avocado  pear,  the  bread-fruit,  and  tamarind, 
though  the  last  three  would  be  more  correctly  ranked 


among  vegetables.     There  is  a  botanic  garden  near 
Kingston,  and  a  finer  one  at  Bath,  where  many  now 
naturalized  exotics  were  first  planted.     The  sarsapa- 
rilla   is   erroneously   supposed   to  grow  in  Jamaica, 
though  it  is   classed  in  the   customs'  returns  there 
among  the  imports.     It  is  brought  from  the  Spanish 
main,  and  re-exported  by  the  Jamaica  Jews,  in  whose 
hands  the  trade  is ;  hence  it  is  called  Jamaica  sarsapa- 
rilla.     The  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  so  much 
extended  by  the  English  that,  in  1671,  we  read  of 
sugar  works  scattered  over  the  whole  island.   There  are 
several  varieties,  the  most   valuable   being  the  one 
brought  from  Bourbon  in  1799,  which  is  of  a  bright 
3rellow ;  and  the  Mont  Blanc,  of  three  sorts,  white, 
violet,  and  blue.     Besides  which  is  the  ribbon-cane, 
beautifully  striped  with  various  colors,  which  is  coarse 
and  dry,  but  more  hardy  than  the  other  sorts.     The 
statistics  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  cultivation  have  been 
given  elsewhere.    There  are  many  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  island,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  aloe, 
the  yucca,  the  datura,  the  mountain  pride,  the  port- 
landia ;  the  cactus  and  cereus  tribe,  the  various  kinds 
of  convolvulus  and   ipomoea,  and  two   beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  plumeria,  called  the  tree  jasmine.     In- 
numerable varieties  of  ferns  grow  in  the  mountains, 
and  orchids  in  the  woods.     The  pastures  are  infested 
by  that  interesting  mimosa,  the  sensitive  plant.     It  is 
eaten  by  sheep,  but  is  armed   with   minute  thorns, 
which  make  troublesome  wounds  in  their  feet.     There 
are  many  beautiful  insects,  among  which  the  fire-flies 
are  most  remarkable.      There  are  fourteen  sorts  of 
Lampyridce  or  fire-flies,  besides  the  Eluteridce  or  lan- 
tern beetles,  which  are  larger  and  more  luminous; 
but  neither  in  flowers  nor  insects  is  Jamaica  so  rich  as 
more  southern  islands.     To  compensate  for  this  it  has 
no  venomous  serpents,  though  abounding  in  harmless 
snakes  and  lizards.   A  large  lizard,  the  iguana,  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  as  are  the  land-crab  and  tortoise. 
The  scorpion  and   centipede  are  poisonous,  but  not 
common  or  dangerous.     Ants,  mosquitoes,  and 
sandflies  swarm  in  the  lowlands.    Bees,  among  which 
is  a  stingless  variety,  are  numerous  in  the  woods,  and 
produce  excellent  honey.     It  is  a  popular  error  that  in 
the  tropics  flowers  have  no  scent  and  birds  no  song. 
The  datura  and  orange  are  among  many  instances  to 
the  contrary  in  the  former  case ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
Goss  enumerates  some  twenty  different  song  birds  in 
Jamaica,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Jamaica 
nightingale,  a  kind  of  mocking-bird  (Merula  Jamai- 
•ensis),   and  a  species    of   humming-bird    (Afellisvga 
humilis).     Parrots  and  pigeons  are  common,  and  the 
wild  guinea  fowl ;  also  a  species  of  goatsucker,  called 
the  mosquito   hawk,  and  a  great   variety  of  water- 
birds,  among  which  is  the  pelican  and  a  sort  of  alba- 
tross.    The   crane,   heron,  plover,  snipe,  ortolan  (or 
rice-bird  of  Carolina),  and  quail,  are  migratory.     The 
aura    vulture,   or  turkey   buzzard,  called    the  John 
Crow,  is  numerous,  and  valuable  as  a  scavenger.     By 
;ts  instinct  the  concealed   body  of  a  murdered  man 
ias  more  than  once  been  traced  in  Jamaica.     The  sea 
and  rivers  swarm  with  fish ;  among  the  larger  ones 
are  the  shark,  the  nurse  shark,  the  bonito,  the  sword 
and  saw-fish ;  besides  the  snapper,  mullet,  king-fish, 
Spanish  mackerel,  the  flying-fish,  etc.     The  cachalot 
s  found.    Turtles  abound  ;  and  the  seal  and  manatee, 
or  river  cow,  are  sometimes  found,  and  the  crocodile 
(called  erroneousl}'  alligator).    Jamaica,  when  discov- 
ered, contained  but  few  species  of  animals.     Beside* 
the  alco,  there  was  the  utia  or  Indian  cony,  the  musk 
rat,  the  armadillo,  monkey,  agouti,  peccary,  opossum, 
and  raccoon.   At  present  the  only  wild  animals  are  the 
wild  hog  (an  African  variety,  introduced  from  the  Ca- 
naries), a  kind  of  deer  (the  cariacou),  goats,  rats,  and 
mice.     The  rats  commit  serious  ravages  among  the 
canes,  and  those  which  feed  only  in  the  cane-fields  are 
by  some  esteemed  a  delicacy.     This  species,  called  the 
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t  harles  Price  rat,  was  introduced  to  destroy  a  smaller 
kind;  but  the  remedy  seems  to  have  proved  worse 
than  the  evil.  The  breed  of  oxen  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  judicious  crossing,  and  can  scarcety  be  sur- 
passed. The  horses  have  much  of  the  Arab  blood. 
They  are  small  but  fleet,  and  at  the  island  races  have 
often  beat iMi  English  racers,  particularly  some  taken 
out  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  when  governor. 
The  Cleveland  bay  has  lately  been  introduced  from 
England,  with  a  view  to  size  and  bone.  The  mules 
are  large,  hardy,  and  sagacious,  and  much  used  for 
mountain-riding,  as  well  as  for  carrying  baggage  and 
working  on  the  estates.  The  sheep  and  pigs  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  pork  of  Jamaica  is  consid- 
ered much  more  wholesome  than  that  of  England, 
being  frequently  recommended  to  invalids.  Goats  are 
much  reared  by  the  negroes,  but  the}-  are  very  mis- 
chievous in  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  The  Cuba 
bloodhound  is  used  as  a  watch-dog,  being  the  species 
which  thrives  best  in  a  hot  climate;  the  English 
hound  and  terrier,  which  have  frequently  been  intro- 
duced, soon  degenerate  and  die.  Poultry  succeeds 
well,  particularly  the  turkey,  the  Guinea  fowl,  and 
Muscovy  duck. 

The  principal  publications  relating  to  Jamaica  are  : 
LONG'S  History,  1774;  BRYON  EDWARDS'  History, 
1809,  with  an  Appendix,  1819;  KENNY'S  History, 
1807;  MATHISON,  1811 ;  HOWARD'S  Laws  of  Jamaica, 
18-27  ;  BECKFORD'S  History  ;  DALLAS'  Maroon  War ; 
,STI:\VAI:T-S  Jamaica;  MONK  LEWIS'  Tour;  MAD- 
DEN'S  Jamaica;  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN,  1836;  PHI- 
LIPPO'S  Past  and  Present  State  of  Jamaica,  1843.  The 
earlier  histories  are  scarcely  applicable  to  the  present 
day,  while  many  of  the  later  publications  are  mere 
vehicles  for  conveying  the  authors'  views  for  or 
against  slavery.  By  far  the  best  and  most  reliable 
information  is  contained  in  the  dispatches  of  suc- 
cessive governors,  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books ;  many  of  which,  and  particularly  those 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  contain  admirable  expositions  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  causes  of  its  decline. 
The  natural  history  of  Jamaica  has  also  been  the 
theme  of  many  writers — Sloane,  in  1692;  Brown, 
1754 ;  Barhain,  1794 ;  Lunan,  1814.  These  authors 
have  a  most  able  and  enthusiastic  successor  in  Gosse, 
whose  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  Jamaica,  1851,  and 
Birds  of  Jamaica,  1847,  are  delightful  books.  For 
vivid  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  in  Jamaica,  Tom 
Ci-: little's  Log,  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge,  by 
MICHAEL  SCOTT,  a  Kingston  merchant,  are  unri- 
valed. 

The  Caymanas,  or  Cayman  Isles,  are  three  small 
coral  islands  or  keys,  in  N.  lat.  19°  to  19°  20',  and  30 
to  40  leagues  west  north-west  from  Point  Negril,  Ja- 
maica, and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Cuba. 
Grand  Cayman  lies  off  the  centre  of  the  Yucatan 
Passage;  Cayman-Braque  or  Brae,  and  Little  Ca)-- 
man,  are  near  each  other,  and  about  34  miles  north- 
east from  Grand  Caj-man.  They  were  discovered  by 
Columbus,  but  no  settlement  was  ever  made  by  the 
Spaniards.  Grand  Cayman,  the  only  one  occupied,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  a  mile  broad,  and 
contains  about  1000  acres.  It  is  very  low,  entirely 
without  springs,  and  overgrown  with  low  shunted 
shrubs.  These  islands  are  favorite  breeding-places  for 
turtles,  immense  shoals  of  which  animals  frequent  the 
low  sandy  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 

James,  Capt.  Thomas.   This  English  navigator 
\vas  employed  by  a  company  of  merchants  of  Bristol, 
in  connection  with  one  Luke  Fox,  in  1631,  on  a  voy- 
'•xpluration  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
3ir  Thomas  Koe  presented  him  to  Charles 
L,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  enterprise.      He  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Bristol  on  :;d  May,  and  wintered  on 
an    island   in    Hudson's    Bay,   in  latitude  alwut  52°, 
I'rom  whence  he  proceeded  northward  as  far  as  65J°, 


when  his  further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  great 
accumulation  of  ice,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  22d  October,  1632.  During  the  en- 
suing year,  he  published  his  "  Strange  and  Dangerous 
Voyage  for  the  Discover)-  of  a  North-west  Passage  to 
the  South  Sea."  He  made  some  discoveries  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  western  side  of  which 
country  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Wales,  in  honor  of 
the  prince,  afterward  Charles  II.  His  journal  con- 
tains much  curious  and  interesting  matter  connected 
with  the  sufferrings  of  himself  and  his  companions 
during  their  sojourn  on  the  Isle  of  Charlton. 

Japan.  The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  a  chain 
of  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  continental 
Asia,  and  extending  south-east  and  north-west  between 
north  lat.  31°  and  48°,  and  east  long.  129°  and  150°. 
Inclosed  between  this  chain  of  islands  and  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  Corea  and  Manchu  Tartan-,  is  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  which  communicates  by  means  of  straits  with 
the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
east,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  north.  To  the 
east,  Japan  has  no  nearer  land  than  California,  5000 
miles  off  ;  the  nearest  part  of  China  is  about  420  miles, 
and  of  Kamschatka  270  miles  distant.  The  term  Ja- 
pan is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  name, 
Ji-pun-quo — i.  e.,  Kingdom  of  the  Source  of  the  Sun, 
or  Eastern  Kingdom.  Marco  Polo,  who  was  the  first 
to  bring  intelligence  of  this  country  to  Europe,  and 
who  acquired  his  information  in  China,  calls  it  Zi- 
pangu.  The  Japanese  name  is  Nipon,  or  Nifon — /.  e., 
Sun-source. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  Japan  proper — consisting 
of  the  three  large  islands  of  Nipon,  Kiu-siu,  and  Sitkokf, 
and  the  numerous  small  islands.  Nipon,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  group,  and  that  which 
gives  name  to  the  whole  empire,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  100,000  square  miles ;  its  length  being  more  than 
900  miles,  while  its  average  breadth  exceeds  100.  It 
is  thus  about  one  fifth  larger  than  Great  Britain.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  curve  or  crescent,  with  the  concave 
side  toward  the  main  land.  South  of  Nipon,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  or  Ximo,  about  200  miles  in  length  and  about 
80  in  average  breadth,  thus  containing  an  area  of 
about  16,000  square  miles.  Lying  north-east  of  Kiu- 
siu,  and  eastward  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Nipon, 
is  the  island  of  Sitkokf,  or  Sikoko,  about  150  miles  in 
length  by  70  in  average  breadth.  It  is  separated  from 
Nipon  by  a  long  strait  in  some  parts  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  width  ;  and  from  Kiu-siu  by  Bungo  Channel, 
which  is  about  30  miles  broad.  North  of  Nipon,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Sangar  Straits,  is  the  large 
Island  of  Yesso,  a  conquest  and  colony  of  the  empire. 
Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  and  its  area  is 
computed  at  30,000  square  miles.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  the  island  of  Krafto,  or  Sagalien,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouse,  and  the 
three  southernmost  of  the  Kurile  Islands — Kunashir, 
Iturup,  and  Ourop — belong  to  Japan. 

The  small  islands  which  surround  these  are  gener- 
ally rocky  and  barren,  but  occasionally  rich  and  fruit- 
ful. The  entire  number  of  islands  composing  the 
empire  of  Japan  is  estimated  at  above  1000,  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  empire  at  not  less  than  170,000 
square  miles.  The  coasts  are  difficult  of  access,  not 
only  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  islets  which  be- 
set the  passages,  but  also  from  the  severe  gales  which, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  ocean,  agitate  these 
narrow  seas.  Several  dangerous  whirlpools  also  occur 
among  the  rocks.  Kaempfer  remarks,  that  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  these  islands  to  be  a  sort  of 
little  world,  secluded  and  independent  from  the  rest, 
as  well  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  approach  their 
shores,  as  by  endowing  them  plentifully  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  luxury  and  comfort,  and  thus  en- 
abling them  to  subsist  without  any  commerce  with 
other  nations.  The  Japanese  policy,  which  rigidly 
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forbids  nil  intercourse  with  strangers,  in  other  circum- 
stances Impracticable,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  interposition  of  these  natural  barriers. 

( '//mate. — The  climate  of  Japan  must  vary  consider- 
ably between  its  northern  and  southern  extremities  ; 
but,  except  at  a  few  points,  we  possess  very  little  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire,  it  is  said  in  many  respects  to  resemble  that  of 
England.  At  Nagasaki,  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  lat. 
33°,  the  average  temperature  in  the  month  of  January 
was  35°,  and  in  August  98°  of  Fahr.  At  this  point 
the  weather  is  ver}'  changeable.  Rain  is  frequent  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  In  December  and  January  the 
ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  occasionally 
with  snow,  except  in  very  mild  winters.  In  summer 
the  land  is  cooled  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  from 
the  south  during  the  day,  and  from  the  east  at  night. 
At  Simoda,  on  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  north  lat.  ."-1° 
39'  49",  east  long.  138°  57'  50",  we  learn,  from  the 
account  of  the  American  expedition  (1852-54),  that 
"  the  climate  is  more  or  less  variable  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  presence  of  snow  upon  the  lofty  peaks, 
although  there  is  seldom  frost  or  snow  at  Simoda  it- 
self, and  the  not  unfrequent  rains,  with  the  ever  ne- 
cessary fogs,  give  an  occasional  humidity  and  rareness 
to  the  atmosphere,  which  are  chilling  to  the  senses, 
and  must  be  productive  of  occasional  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, such  as  are  frequent  in  the  spring  and  winter 
with  us.  The  change  of  wind  alternates  often  between 
the  warm  sea-breezes  from  the  south,  and  the  cold 
blasts  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  inland,  and 
produces  the  usual  effects,  doubtless,  of  such  varia- 
tions. In  summer  it  is  occasionally  very  hot  in  the  day- 
time, but  the  nights  are  refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes. 
From  April  19  to  May  13.  a  record  of  the  ther- 
mometer gives  72°  as  the  highest,  and  58°  as  the 
lowest  point ;  and  of  the  barometer,  29°  38'  and  30°. 
As  the  season  advances  the  mercury  rises,  no  doubt, 
much  higher,  reaching  probably  85°  of  Fahr.,  or 
more."  Golownin,  a  Russian  naval  officer,  who  was 
for  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Hakodadi  in  Yesso  (north 
lat.  41°  49',  east  long.  140°  47'),  describes  its  climate 
as  follows  : — "  The  ponds  and  lakes  freeze,  snow  lies 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  from  November  till  April,  and 
falls  in  as  great  abundance  as  at  St.  Petersburg.  Se- 
vere frosts  are  indeed  uncommon,  yet  the  temperature 
is  often  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  sum- 
mer the  rain  pours  in  torrents  at  least  twice  a  week, 
the  horizon  is  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  violent  winds 
blow,  and  the  fog  is  scarcely  ever  dispersed.  Apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  hardly  attain  ripeness,  and  the  or- 
ange and  lemon  will  not  bear  fruit."  Of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  still  more  northern  part  of  the  empire  we 
have  no  precise  account ;  but  the  same  writer  informs 
us  that  on  the  coast  of  Sagalien,  which  is  but  little 
further  north  than  Paris,  the  sea  is  not  clear  of  ice  so 
earl}-  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Fogs  are  also,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  prevalent  in  Japan,  and  thunder- 
storms are  frequent. 

Surface. — The  surface  of  the  principal  islands  is  in 
general  very  irregular,  though  in  the  interior  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent  occur.  In  many  places 
hills  descend  close  to  the  sea-shore,  or  leave  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  water  and  their 
bases.  The  highest  mountain  is  said  to  be  Fusi,  an 
extinct  volcano,  on  the  island  of  Nipon,  westward  of 
the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  Its  summit  is  clad  in  perpetual 
snow,  thus  indicating  a  height  of  not  less  than  12,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation  are  seen  to  rise  in  the  northern 
part  of  Nipon,  in  Yesso,  and  in  Sagalien,  and  some  of 
them  are  active  volcanoes.  Besides  the  outbursts  of 
frequent  volcanic  eruptions,  no  country  is  more  fre- 
quently visited  by  destructive  earthquakes.  Kasmp- 
fer  enumerates  six  active  volcanic  mountains.  "  Earth- 
quakes," says  he,  "are  so  frequent  that  the  natives 


regard  them  no  more  than  Europeans  do  ordinary 
storms."  In  L>SG  a  succession  of  earthquakes  took 
place  and  lasted  for  40  days,  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  best  part  of  the  city  of  Yeddo,  and  the  death,  it  is 
alleged,  of  200,000  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1783  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  accom- 
panied by  violent  earthquakes,  destroyed  in  a  single 
province  27  villages.  Another  volcanic  eruption  took 
place  in  the  same  island  in  1793,  accompanied  by 
earthquakes  which  continued  from  March  to  June,  and 
caused,  according  to  official  returns,  the  death  of 
53,000  persons,  with  a  proportional  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. On  23d  December,  1854,  an  earthquake  occurred 
which  was  felt  on  the  whole  coast.  Of  the  town  of 
Simoda  only  a  few  temples  and  private  edifices,  that 
stood  on  elevated  spots,  escaped  destruction.  The  line 
city  of  Osaca,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Nipon,  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  capital  Yeddo  did  not 
escape  without  injury.  On  10th  November,  1855,  an, 
earthquake  at  Yeddo  is  said  to  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  100,000  dwellings  and  54  temples,  and  the 
death  of  30,000  persons. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  short,  shal- 
low, and  rapid.  They  are  not  navigable  for  vessels  of 
burden,  but  some  of  them  may  be  ascended  by  small 
boats  for  some  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  lake 
of  Japan  is  that  of  Oitz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Nipon.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth. 

Geology. — Little  is  at  present  known  of  the  geolog- 
ical formation  of  the  Japanese  islands.  The  volcanic 
formation  appears  to  prevail,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  plutonic  and  sedimentary.  The  use- 
ful mineral  products,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coal,  sul- 
phur, and  salt.  With  the  exception  of  tin  and  iron, 
these  seem  to  be  all  very  abundant.  The  gold  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  sometimes  as  ore,  and 
sometimes  from  the  washings  of  the  earth  or  sand. 
Silver  is  equally  plentiful  with  gold,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  quantity  of  these  metals  annually  exported 
from  the  country,  when  the  trade  was  open,  amounted 
in  value  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Copper 
abounds  through  the  whole  group,  and  sometimes  of 
a  quality  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  natives  refine  it,  and  cast  it  into  cylinders  about  a 
foot  long  and  an  inch  thick.  A  specimen  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Percy  gave  0'13  per  cent,  of  nickel,  0'03  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  extremely  minute  traces  of  tin  and  gold. 
The  coarser  kinds  they  cast  into  round  lumps  or  cakes. 
Iron  ore  rich  enough  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  three  provinces,  and  the  metal 
is  consequently  dear.  "Iron,"  says  Kamipfer,  "is 
much  of  a  price  with  copper,  iron  tools  being  full  as 
dear,  or  rather  dearer,  than  those  of  copper  or  brass." 
The  same  is  stated  with  respect  to  the  proportional 
value  of  iron  and  copper  by  Golownin.  Lead  and 
quicksilver  are  said  to  be  abundant,  but  they  have 
never  been  articles  of  export.  Tin  has  been  discovered 
in  small  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  so  fine  and  white 
that  it  almost  equals  silver;  but  of  the  extent  to  which 
t  may  be  procured  little  is  known,  as  the  Japanese  do 
not  attach  ranch  value  to  it.  Zinc,  according  to 
Ktempfer,  is  not  produced  in  Japan,  and  in  his  time 
calamine  used  to  be  imported  from  Tonquin  for  the 
manufacture  of  brass  wares.  Zinc,  however,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  the  governor-general  Baron  Van 
ImhofF  to  be  an  article  of  export  as  well  as  brass. 
This  was  50  years  after  Kajmpfer's  time.  Sulphur,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  region  so  volcanic,  is  very 
abundant.  In  some  places  it  lies  in  broad  deep  beds, 
and  may  be  dug  up  and  removed  with  as  much  ease  as 
sand.  A  considerable  revenue  is  derived  by  the  gov- 
irnment  from  this  source.  Coal  appears  to  be  found 
n  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  used  for  fuel. 
Siebold  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  common  use  through- 
out the  country,  and  on  visiting  one  of  the  mines  he 
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saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  skilfully 
worked.  Being  bituminous,  it  is,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, generally  converted  into  coke.  Rock-salt  seems 
to  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  used,  the  culinar}'  salt  in  use  being 
made  from  sea-water  by  an  unskillful  and  expensive 
process.  By  saturating  masses  of  sand  with  sea-water 
in  the  sun,  a  strong  lye  is  obtained,  which  is  afterward 
boiled  in  earthen  vessels,  and  yields  an  expensive  and 
impure  muriate  of  soda.  No  diamonds  have  been 
found,  but  agates,  carnelians,  and  jaspers  are  met  with, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Pearls,  frequently  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  are  fished  up  on  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  coast. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  vegetable  productions 
of  Japan  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  common  to  tem- 
perate regions.  Timber  is,  however,  so  scarce,  that 
no  one  is  permitted  to  cut  down  a  tree  without  permis- 
sion from  the  magistrate,  and  only  on  condition  of 
planting  a  young  one  in  its  stead.  The  most  common 
forest  trees  are  the  fir  and  cedar — the  latter  growing 
to  an  immense  size,  being  sometimes  more  than  18 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire 
two  species  of  oak  are  found  which  differ  from  those  of 
Europe.  The  acorns  of  one  kind  are  boiled  and  eaten 
for  food,  and  are  said  to  be  both  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious. The  mulberry  grows  wild  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  varnish-tree  (rkus  vemiz)  abounds  in  many 
districts.  In  the  south,  the  bamboo  cane,  though  a 
tropical  plant,  is  found  either  in  the  wild  or  cultivated 
state,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufactories.  The 
camphor-tree  is  of  great  value  here,  and  lives  to  a 
great  age.  Siebold  visited  one  which  Kajmpfer  had 
described  as  having  been  seen  by  him  135  years  before. 
It  was  healthy,  and  covered  with  foliage,  and  had  a 
circumference  of  50  feet.  The  country  people  make 
the  camphor  from  a  decoction  of  the  root  and  stems  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are 
both  found.  Among  the  fruit  trees  are  the  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  plum,  cherry,  and  apricot. 

Animals. — Extensive  cultivation  leaves  no  room  for 
wild  animals  ;  and  tame  animals,  not  being  used  for  food, 
are  not  multiplied  beyond  the  felt  necessity  for  their 
use.  The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy,  active,  and  of 
good  bottom.  William  Adams,  an  English  mariner  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  describes  them  as  "not  tall,  but 
of  the  size  of  our  middling  nags,  short  and  well  trust, 
small  headed  and  very  full  of  mettle,  in  my  opinion 
far  excelling  the  Spanish  jennet  in  pride  and  stomach." 
Oxen  and  cows  are  only  used  in  plowing  and  carriage, 
milk  and  butter  not  being  used  as  articles  of  food. 
Buffaloes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  with  hunches  on 
their  backs,  like  camels,  are  used  to  draw  carts  and 
carry  heavy  goods  on  their  backs.  Sheep  and  goats 
were  formerly  kept  at  Firando  by  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, and  might  be  bred  in  the  country  to  great  ad- 
vantage if  the  natives  were  permitted  to  eat  their 
flesh,  or  knew  how  to  manufacture  their  wool.  They 
have  a  few  swine,  kept  chiefly  for  trading  with  the 
Chinese,  among  whom  they  are  in  great  demand. 
Dogs  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  half  do- 
mesticated state  in  which  they  generallj'  exist  in  the 
East.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  one  species,  re- 
sembling somewhat  an  English  spaniel,  which  is  Con- 
sidered so  valuable  as  to  form  part  of  every  royal 
Japanese  present.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  English 
variety  may  have  sprung  from  some  presented  by  the 
emperor  to  the  king  of  England.  The  wild  animals 
are  bears,  wild  boars,  foxes,  monkeys,  deer  and  hares. 
Rats  and  mice  are  very  common,  as  well  as  two  small 
species  of  weasel  or  ichneumon,  which  live,  halt'  t;unr. 
under  the  eaves  of  houses. 

Wild  fowl  are  very  abundant,  consisting  chiefly  of 
geese  and  ducks,  which  migrate  in  great  numbers  to 
the  shores  of  Japan  in  winter.  Numerous  species  of 
jii,"  i>ns  are  to  be  found,  and  woodcocks,  pheasants, 
snipe?,  larks,  etc.,  are  common.  There  are  two  spe- 


cies of  pheasant,  and  one  of  peacock,  peculiar  to  Japan. 
Domestic  poultry  are  kept  by  the  natives  almost  solely 
for  ornament  or  amusement.  Some  of  the  reptilia  are 
of  large  size,  and,  along  with  the  insect  tribes,  are 
dreaded  for  their  deadly  and  destructive  powers. 

The  shallow  bays  and  creeks  around  the  islands 
swarm  with  shoals  of  fish,  which,  indeed,  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  animal  food  of  the  Japanese,  and 
furnish  them  plentifully  with  oil  for  domestic  pfirposes. 
In  their  coarse  taste,  the  intestines  of  the  whale,  and 
even  the  refuse  of  blubber,  are  considered  good  enough 
for  food.  The  Japanese  are  the  boldest  and  most  ex- 
pert of  all  Asiatic  fishermen.  Their  fishing  voyages 
extend  to  the  rigorous  seas  of  Sagalien  and  Kuriles  in 
pursuit  of  herring,  with  which  they  manure  their  cot- 
ton fields.  They  are  the  only  Asiatic  people  that  pur- 
sue the  whale.  The  women  are  said  to  be  expert 
divers  for  shell-fish,  with  which  the  shores  of  Japan 
abound. 

J^iidt'es. — The  Japanese  are  described  as  an  active, 
vigorous  people,  of  the  middling  size,  and  their  bodily 
and  mental  powers  more  closely  assimilated  to  Euro- 
peans than  Asiatics.  The  common  people,  according 
to  Thunberg,  are  of  a  yellow  color,  which  sometimes 
borders  on  brown,  and  sometimes  on  white.  The  la- 
boring classes,  from  the  exposure  of  the  upper  parts  of 
their  bodies  in  summer,  have  their  naturally  fair  com- 
plexion deepened  into  brown.  Their  dark  brown  eyes 
are  oblong,  small,  and  sunk  deep  in  the  head.  The 
eyelids  forming  a  deep  furrow  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  keen-sighted.  Their  heads  are  large, 
and  their  necks  short,  their  hair  black  and  glossy  with 
oil.  Their  noses,  without  being  flat,  are  yet  rather 
thick  and  short.  Dr.  Ainslie  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent account  of  their  complexion.  He  represents  them 
as  perfectly  fair,  and  indeed  blooming,  though  this 
seems  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  women.  Thunberg  also 
mentions  that  the  descendants  of  the  oldest  and  no- 
blest families  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire 
are  somewhat  majestic  in  their  shape  and  countenance, 
being  more  like  Europeans  ;  and  the  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, who  seldom  go  out  in  the  open  air  without  being 
covered,  are  perfectly  white.  Siebold,  speaking  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kiu-siu,  corroborates  this  view,  and 
says  that  "  the  women  who  protected  themselves  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  have  generally  a  fine 
and  white  skin,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  young  girls  dis- 
play a  blooming  carnation."  The  married  women  of 
Japan  dye  their  teeth  black,  by  means  of  a  corrosive 
composition,  so  powerful  that  by  mere  touch  it  burns 
the  flesh  into  a  purple  gangrenous  spot,  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  care  in  its  application,  invariably  taints 
the  gums,  destroying  their  ruddy  color  and  vitality. 
"  The  Japanese  women,  always  excepting  the  disgust- 
ing black  teeth  of  those  who  are  married,  are  not  ill- 
looking.  The  young  girls  are  well  formed,  and  rather 
pretty,  and  have  much  of  that  vivacity  and  self-reli- 
ance in  manners  which  come  from  a  consciousness  of 
dignity,  derived  from  the  comparatively  high  regard 
in  which  they  are  held.  In  the  ordinary  mutual  in- 
tercourse of  friends  and  families  the  women  have  their 
share,  and  rounds  of  visiting  and  tea-parties  are  kept 
up  as  briskly  in  Japan  as  in  the  United  States.'' — 
American  Expedition. 

Language. — Superficial  observation  led  to  the  belief 
that  Japan  was  colonized  by  the  Chinese  ;  but  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  and 
language  of  the  people  has  rendered  this  opinion  unten- 
able. Indeed,  the  Japanese  themselves  consider  it  a 
high  disgrace  to  be  compared  with  the  Chinese.  Dr. 
Ainslie  states  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  saw 
a  .Japanese  surprised  into  a  passion,  and.  forgetting  his 
habitual  politeness,  lav  his  hand  on  his  sword,  was  on 
a  comparison  being  made  between  the  two  nations. 
The  structure  of  the  laii^uaLjes  of  the  two  countries  is 
e.-scntially  different,  that  of  .Japan  being  polysyllabic, 
while  all  the  dialects  of  the  Chinese  arc  monosyllabic. 
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of  their  manners,  and  such  like  things.  They  will  as 
soon  lose  a  limb  as  omit  one  ceremony  in  welcoming  a 
friend.  They  used  to  give  and  receive  the  cup  at 
one  and  the  other's  hands,  and  before  the  master  of 
the  house  begins  to  drink,  he  will  proffer  the  cup  to 
every  one  of  his  guests,  making  show  to  have  them 
begin.  Fish,  roots,  and  rice  are  their  common  junk- 
ets ;  and  if  they  chance  to  kill  a  hen,  duck,  or  pig, 
which  is  but  seldom,  they  will  not,  like  churls,  eat  it 
alone,  but  their  friends  will  be  partakers  of  it.  Al- 
though essentially  an  abstemious  and  sober  people, 
they  are  not  averse  occasionally  to  strong  potations." 

The  Japanese  laws  are  very  short  and  intelligible, 
and  the  proceedings  under  them  are  as  simple  as  the 
laws  themselves.  There  are  no  professional  lawyers, 
every  man  being  deemed  competent  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  If  a  party  is  aggrieved,  he  appeals  to  the 
magistrate,  who  summons  the  other  party  before  him. 
The  case  is  then  stated  by  the  complainant  in  his  own 
way,  and  the  accused  is  heard  in  reply.  The  magis- 
trate examines  witnesses,  and  is  said  frequently  to  dis- 
play great  acuteness  in  the  detection  of  falsehood.  He 
passes  sentence,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it 
is  carried  into  execution  instanter.  If  the  matter  in 
dispute  be  of  great  importance,  the  magistrate  may 
refer  it  to  the  emperor  in  council.  Sometimes  in 
trifling  cases  he  orders  the  parties  to  go  and  settle  the 
matter  privately  with  the  aid  of  their  friends,  and  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  matter  must  be  settled,  or  un- 
pleasant consequences  will  result.  See  Ency.  Brit., 
1856  ;  DE  Bow's  Review,  ix. 

Revenue. — The  great  source  of  revenue  in  Japan  is 
the  rent  of  land,  with  an  impost  on  houses,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  ground  rent.  There  appears  to  be  no  tax  on 
articles  of  consumption,  no  capitation  tax,  and  no 
transit  duties.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  appear  to 
be  mere  villeins,  simply  occupants  cultivating  as  meta- 
yers. In  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  proportion 
of  the  crop  considered  rent  is  four  parts  in  ten,  and  in  the 
rest  six  in  ten,  most  commonly  the  latter.  These 
proportions  apply  to  every  kind  of  crop — corn,  pulses, 
and  cotton.  The  land,  in  order  to  determine  the  rent, 
is  surveyed  by  sworn  appraisers  twice  a  year,  once  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown,  and  again  immediately  before 
harvest.  Those  that  cultivate  untilled  ground  have 
the  whole  crop  for  two  or  three  years.  Among  their 
many  excellent  laws  relating  to  agriculture,  one  is, 
that  whosoever  does  not  cultivate  his  ground  for  the 
term  of  one  year  forfeits  his  possession.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  proportion  of  crop  taken  as  rent,  that 
the  impost  on  the  land  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  assumed  as  land-tax  under  the  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernment of  Hindoostan,  and  continued  in  some  places 
by  ourselves.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  rental  of  Japan — that  is,  of  the 
principal  source  of  its  public  income.  This,  of  course, 
will  suppose  a  similar  condition  of  society  and  rate  of 
population  in  Japan  and  the  country  with  which  it  is 
compared.  Let  us  take,  therefore,  the  same  Indian  ter- 
ritories by  which  we  have  attempted  to  estimate  the 
population.  These  have,  in  round  numbers,  a  popula- 
tion of  46,000,000,  and  yield  a  land,-tax  of  £10,000,000. 
This  proportion  would  give  to  Japan,  with  its  esti- 
mated population  of  40,000,000,  a  rental  of  nearly 
£8,700,000  to  be  divided  between  the  imperial  govern- 
ments, feudatory  princes,  hereditary  nobles,  and  the 
soldiery. 

To  the  rent  of  lands  is  to  be  added  the  ground-rent 
of  the  houses,  which  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d. 
for  each  fathom  of  frontage,  without  regard  to  depth, 
unless  it  exceed  15  fathoms,  when  the  rate  is  doubled. 
Whether  the  impost  applies  to  all  houses,  wherever 
situated,  or  only  to  those  in  towns,  is  not  stated  ;  but  if 
the  former  be  the  case,  estimating  each  house  to  have 
an  average  of  five  inhabitants,  and  also  five  fathoms 
of  frontage,  would  give  the  income  from  this  source  at 
•will  curiously  inquire  even  trifles  of  foreign  people,  as  more  than  £3,300,000,  or,  adding  this  to  the  land-rent, 


It  is  true  that,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  mandarin  dialect  of  the  Chinese  is  in 
use  among  the  learned  here,  as  in  Corea,  Tonquin,  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  hence  many  Chinese  words  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Japanese  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
these  only  makes  the  structural  difference  the  more 
strikingly  apparent.  The  FOOT/,  or  primitive  language 
of  Japan,  is  used  in  poetry  and  works  of  light  litera- 
ture. The  Koye,  or  Chinese  language,  slightly  varied 
in  pronunciation,  is  employed  by  the  bonzes  or  priests 
in  their  religious  books.  The  vulgar  language  of  the 
country  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Close  affinities  have 
not  been  traced  between  the  Yomi  of  Japan  and  any 
other  Asiatic  language.  By  some,  at  least,  it  is 
thought  to  be  most  analogous  to  the  languages  of  the 
Tartar  race,  to  which,  in  spite  of  diversity  in  physical 
characteristics,  it  is  now  most  commonly  believed  that 
the  Japanese  belong. 

Population. — In  regard  to  the  population  of  Japan, 
all  our  information  rests  merely  on  conjecture.  Some 
authorities  estimate  it  at  more  than  10,000,000,  whilo 
others  make  it  more  than  four  or  five  times  that 
amount.  All  travelers  who  have  visited  the  country 
bear  testimony  to  the  populousness  of  the  parts  visited 
by  them.  Thus,  Ksempfer,  who  passed  four  times 
over  that  part  of  the  country  between  Nagasaki  and 
Yeddo,  says — "  The  country  is  populous  beyond  ex- 
pression, and  one  would  scarce  think  it  possible  that, 
being  not  greater  than  it  is,  it  should  nevertheless  main- 
tain and  support  such  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  highways  are  an  almost  continued  row  of  villages 
and  burghs.  You  scarce  come  out  of  one  but  you 
enter  another  ;  and  you  may  travel  many  miles,  as  it 
were,  in  one  street  without  knowing  it  to  be  composed 
of  different  villages  but  by  the  different  names  that 
were  formerly  given  them,  and  which  they  afterward 
retain  though  joined  to  one  another.  It  has  many 
towns,  the  chief  whereof  may  vie  with  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  world  for  largeness,  magnificence,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants." 

The  men  of  all  classes  are  exceedingly  courteous, 
and  although  inquisitive  about  strangers,  never  become 
offensively  intrusive.  The  lower  people  are  evidently 
in  great  dread  of  their  superiors,  and  are  more  reserved 
in  their  presence  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  left 
to  their  natural  instincts.  The  rigid  exclusiveness  in 
regard  to  foreigners  is  a  law  merely  enacted  by  the 
government  from  motives  of  policy,  and  not  a  senti- 
ment of  the  Japanese  people.  Their  habits  are  social 
among  themselves,  and  they  frequently  intermingle  in 
friendly  intercourse.  "  The  Japanese,"  says  Ka;mp- 
fer,  "  are  very  industrious  and  inured  to  hardships. 
Very  little  will  satisfy  them.  They  generally  live  on 
plants  and  roots,  tortoises,  shell-fish,  sea-weeds,  and 
the  like.  Water  is  their  common  drink.  The}'  go 
bare-headed  and  bare-legged.  They  wear  no  shirts  ; 
the)-  have  no  soft  pillows  to  lay  their  heads  on,  but 
sleep  on  the  ground,  laying  their  heads,  instead  of  a 
pillow,  on  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wooden  box  somewhat 
depressed  in  the  middle.  They  can  pass  whole  nights 
without  sleeping,  and  suffer  all  manner  of  hardships." 
The  following  apparently  very  correct  picture  of  this 
people  is  given  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth :  "  The  inhabitants  show  a  notable  wit 
and  an  incredible  patience  in  suffering,  labor,  and  sor- 
rows. They  take  great  and  diligent  care  lest  either  in 
word  or  deed  the}'  should  show  their  fear  or  dullness 
of  mind,  and  lest  they  should  make  any  man  (whoso- 
ever he  be)  partaker  of  their  troubles  and  wants. 
They  covet  exceedingly  honor  and  praise ,'  and  pov- 
erty with  them  bringeth  no  damage  to  nobility  of 
birth.  They  suffer  not  the  least  injury  in  the  world 
to  pass  unrevenged.  For  gravity  and  courtesy  they 
give  not  place  to  the  Spaniards.  They  are  generally 
affable  and  full  of  compliments.  They  are  very  punc- 
tual in  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  of  whom  they 
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•would  make  the  annual  revenue  of  the  empire  about 
£12,000,000. 

The  Japanese  being  chiefly  dependent  on  the  soil  for 
subsistence,  have  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Though  a  great  part  of  the 
country  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil  in  general 
rather  poor,  yet  almost  every  available  foot  of  land  is 
cultivated,  and  very  abundant  crops  are  raised.  Where 
the  land  is  inaccessible  to  the  plow  it  is  cultivated  bv 
manual  labor.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  pay  great  at- 
tention to  manuring  and  irrigation.  As  animal  food 
constitutes  hardly  any  part  of  their  subsistence,  no 
pastures  or  meadows  are  to  be  seen.  Rice  constitutes 
the  main  object  of  agriculture,  as  it  forms  the  bread 
corn  of  the  people  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  Its  cultivation  extends  to  the  island  of  Yesso, 
and  as  far  north  as  45  degrees  of  latitude.  The  rice  of 
Japan  is  known  to  excel  every  other  in  Asia,  and  this 
may  not  be  owing  exclusively  to  its  skillful  cultiva- 
tion, but  partly  to  the  climate  and  the  distance  of 
Japan  from  the  tropics.  From  it  the  inhabitants  distil 
a  drink  called  saki  (a  kind  of  rice  beer),  in  very  general 
use.  Wheat  and  baric}'  are  grown,  but  the  former  is 
not  in  much  use,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  provender 
of  cattle.  Rye,  maize,  panic,  millet,  and  the  Cynosu- 
rus  cororanus  are  also  raised.  Beans  and  peas  of 
different  kinds  are  cultivated  in  great  abundance,  par- 
ticularly the  bean  Dolichos  so/a,  from  which  soy,  a  kind 
of  sauce,  prepared  by  boiling  and  fermentation,  is 
made.  Among  esculent  roots  and  pot-herbs  the  fol- 
lowing are  successfully  cultivated :  the  bata,  the  po- 
tato, carrot,  turnip,  cabbage,  radish,  lettuce,  gourd, 
melon,  and  cucumber.  The  fruits  are  generlly  those 
of  Europe,  as  the  orange,  lemon,  peach,  fig,  pear, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  cherry. 

The  tea-plant  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  takes  the  place 
of  the  vine  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  west,  and 
of  the  coffee  in  tropical  countries.  "  The  tea  shrub," 
says  Kaempfer,  "is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
growing  in  Japan,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  no  other 
room  but  round  the  borders  of  rice  and  corn  fields,  and 
in  other  barren  places  unfit  for  the  culture  of  other 
things."  In  a  few  places  the  plant,  according  to  Sie- 
bold,  receives  more  attention ;  general!}',  however, 
hardly  as  much  as  our  hawthorn  hedges,  and  thus  the 
leaves  are  unfit  for  the  consumption  of  strangers.  Its 
use,  however,  is  universal^among  the  natives.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  China  in  the  ninth 
century.  Tobacco  was  first  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  about  the 
same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Japanese  emperor  instituted  a 
persecution  against  its  growers  and  smokers  at  the 
same  time  that  King  James  issued  his  Counter  Blast, 
and  with  as  little  effect  in  arresting  its  use.  The 
plants  cultivated  in  Japan  for  textile  purposes  are  cot- 
ton and  hemp  in  the  northern  islands.  The  mulberry 
is  grown  for  the  silk-worm.  In  husbandry  cotton 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  rice,  and  furnishes  mate- 
rials for  clothing  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Jfiimifactures. — In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fab- 
rics the  Japanese  display  considerable  skill,  but  in  this 
respect  they  do  not  equal  the  Hindoos.  Their  best 
silk  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  China.  In  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  too,  they  are  said  by  some 
to  excel  the  Chinese.  Specimens  of  great  beauty  and 
delicacy,  at  least,  have  been  produced,  though  some 
assert  that,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  clay, 
such  articles  can  no  longer  be  manufactured.  Like 
the  Chinese  the  Japanese  have  long  practiced  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  glass.  Formerly  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  the  flat  pane  for  window  glaM,  and 
probably  what  they  do  make  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
as  they  still  purchase  thick  mirror  glass  from  the 
Diitr-h,  to  grind  into  lenses.  Paper  they  manufacture 
in  great  abundance,  as  well  for  writing  and  printing  as 
for  tapestry,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  It  is  made  of  very 


various  qualities,  and  some  of  it  is  as  soft  and  flexible 
as  cotton  cloth.  Indeed,  that  used  for  handkerchiefs 
might  be  mistaken  for  cloth,  so  far  as  toughness  and 
flexibility  are  concerned.  This  paper  is  made  of  the 
1  bark  of  the  mulberry  (J/orw*  papyrifera)  by  means  of 
the  following  process  :  In  December  after  the  tree  has 
shed  its  leaves,  they  cut  off  the  young  shoots,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  They 
are  then  boiled  in  a  lye  of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettle, 
tili  the  bark  is  so  shrunk  that  half  an  inch  of  the 
wood  may  be  seen  projecting  at  either  end  of  the 
I  branch.  When  cool  the  bark  is  stripped  off,  and  soaked 
in  water  for  three  or  four  hours  until  it  becomes  soft, 
when  the  exterior  black  cuticle  is  scraped  off  witli  a 
\  knife.  The  coarse  bark,  which  is  full  a  year  old,  is 
|  then  separated  from  the  fine,  which  covered  the 
:  younger  branches,  and  which  makes  the  best  paper. 
The  bark  is  then  boiled  again  in  clear  lye,  continually 
stirred  with  a  stick,  and  fresh  lye  from  time  to  time 
added,  to  make  up  for  the  evaporation.  It  is  then 
carefully  washed  at  a  running  stream,  by  means  of  a 
sieve,  and  incessantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  a  fine 
pulp.  For  the  finer  kinds  of  paper  this  process  is  re- 
peated, a  piece  of  linen  being  substituted  for  the  sieve. 
After  being  washed,  it  is  beaten  with  sticks  of  hard 
wood  on  a  wooden  table,  till  it  is  brought  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  put  into  water  and  dissolved  and  dispersed  like 
meal.  This  is  put  into  a  small  vessel  with  a  decoction 
of  rice  and  a  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  until  it 
has  attained  a  tolerable  consistence.  It  is  then  poured 
into  a  larger  vessel,  whence  it  is  taken  out,  and  put  in 
the  form  of  sheets  in  mats  or  layers  of  grass  straw. 
These  sheets  are  laid  one  upon  another,  with  straw  be- 
tween, and  pressure  is  applied  to  force  the  water  out. 
After  this  they  are  spread  upon  boards  in  the  sun, 
dried,  cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale  and  use. 
The  well-known  lacquer  ware  to  which  Japan  has 
given  name,  is  unequaled  for  beauty  and  durability 
by  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  ourselves  of 
late  years  imitated,  but  certainly  not  equaled  it.  They 
display  considerable  skill  in  working  the  metals.  In 
wood  work,  caskets,  cabinets,  and  the  like,  they  are  un- 
surpassed. Some  of  their  swords  are  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  Damascus  blades ;  and  Golownin  states 
that  their  carpenters'  and  cabinet-makers'  tools  are 
equal  in  temper  to  those  of  a  similar  kind  in  England. 
They  are  exceeding  quick  in  observing  any  improve- 
ment brought  in  among  them  by  foreigners,  and  copy 
it  with  great  skill  and  exactness.  Clocks,  watches, 
and  astronomical  instruments  are  made  by  them, 
copied  from  European  models. 

Arts. — In  certain  branches  of  the  fine  arts  the  Jap- 
anese have  attained  no  small  skill.  They  are  ignor- 
ant of  anatomy  and  perspective,  and  therefore  barbar- 
ous in  their  sculptures  and  landscapes ;  but  in  the 
representation  of  a  single  object  they  manifest  great 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  a  truthful  adherence  to  nature. 
Architecture,  as  an  art,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an 
existence — their  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houses 
being  all  low  and  temporary  structures,  generally  of 
wood ;  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  leads  them 
to  bestow  less  care  on  their  buildings  than  in  other 
circumstances  they  might  do. 

Trade. — The  Japanese  carry  on  a  large  internal 
traffic,  which,  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
their  country,  is  in  a  great  measure  by  coasting.  The 
numerous  straits  and  creeks,  with  their  shallow 
waters,  though  generally  unfit  for  ships  of  burden, 
are  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  small  craft  of  the 
Japanese,  which  rarely  exceed  60  tons  burden.  The 
inland  transport  is  by  horses,  oxen,  and  porters,  there 
being  very  little  river  or  canal  navigation.  Krempfer, 
who,  however,  refers  to  the  busiest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, that  between  the  chief  port  Osaco  and  the  two 
capitals,  speaks  of  its  commercial  activity  as  follows  : 
"  How  much  is  carried  on  between  the  several  prov- 
inces of  the  empire !  How  busy  and  industrious  the 
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merchants  are  everywhere !  How  full  their  ports  of 
ships  !  How  many  rich  and  mercantile  towns  up  and 
down  the  country !  There  are  such  multitudes  of 
people  along  the  coasts  and  near  the  sea-ports ;  such  a 
noise  of  oars  and  sails  and  numbers  of  ships  and  boats, 
both  for  use  and  pleasure,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  the  whole  nation  had  settled  there,  and  all 
the  inland  parts  were  left  quite  desert  and  empty." 
This  was  said  ICO  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  uninterrupted  peace  which  the  country 
lias  since  enjoyed  has  not  impaired  its  commercial 
prosperity.  That  the  Japanese  are  a  commercial  peo- 
ple may  be  inferred  from  the  order,  neatness,  and  pro- 
priety with  which  every  thing  connected  with  their 
trade  is  conducted.  They  have  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per money,  as  well  as  bills  of  exchange.  Their  shops 
have  signs,  and  their  goods  are  packed  and  labeled 
with  a  truly  mercantile  care  and  neatness. 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  Japan  was,  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years,  solely 
coniined  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  Even  with  these 
the  trade  was  limited,  being  with  the  Dutch  for  a  con- 
siderable time  restricted  to  a  single  ship  annually,  and 
with  the  Chinese  to  ten  junks.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports were  even  limited  as  to  value,  and  the  sales  and 
purchases  fixed  by  a  tariff  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. The  Dutch  were  confined  to  the  small  island 
of  Denima,  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  which  is  only 
about  640  feet  in  length  by  240  in  extreme  breadth. 
A  small  stone  bridge  connects  the  island  with  the 
town  of  Nagasaki,  and  a  strong  Japanese  guard  was 
always  stationed  here,  no  one  being  allowed  to  pass 
either  to  or  from  the  island  without  license.  The 
•whole  island  is  surrounded  with  a  high  fence,  on  the 
top  of  which  are  placed  iron  spikes.  On  the  north 
side  are  two  water-gates,  which  were  kept  always 
shut,  except  to  admit  or  let  out  the  Dutch  vessels. 
When  a  ship  arrived  her  guns  and  ammunition  were 
first  taken  out,  and  she  was  afterward  searched  in 
every  part,  and  an  exact  list  made  of  every  thing  on 
board.  The  crew  were  then  permitted  to  land  on  the 
island,  where  they  were  kept,  as  long  as  the  ship  re- 
mained, under  the  inspection  of  guards.  Every  Ja- 
panese official  at  tho  Dutch  factory  was  bound  twice 
or  thrice  a  year  to  take  a  solemn  oath  of  renunciation 
and  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  made  to 
trample  crosses  and  crucifixes  under  his  feet.  The 
Dutch  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by  Japanese  spies, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  employ  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  servants,  etc. 

As  the  empire  is  again  in  some  measure  thrown 
open  to  foreign  intercourse,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  speculate  on  the  nature  and  value  of  a  trade  with 
it.  The  commodities  which  have  been  chiefly  in  de- 
mand in  Japan,  are  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver, 
cinnabar,  sapan-wood,  black  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
sugar,  putcb.uk,  deer-skins,  ivory,  Chinese  and  Ton- 
quin  raw  silk,  Indian  cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn,  mir- 
rors and  other  glass  ware,  and  English  woolens.  At 
one  time  or  another  all  these  articles  found  a  market 
in  Japan,  and  most  of  them  are  imported  by  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  at  the  present  time.  In  a  free  trade,  or 
any  approach  to  it,  with  Japan,  we  may  suppose  that 
iron  and  steel,  high-priced  commodities  there,  would 
become  staple  imports.  The  climate  would  give  rise 
to  a  consumption  of  woolens;  and  although  the  Ja- 
panese are  clothed  in  their  own  cotton,  judging  from 
what  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  both  the  raw  and 
wrought  articles  are  cheaper  than  in  Japan,  we  may 
infer  that  cotton  fabrics  might  be  imported  with  ad- 
vantage. Cotton  yarn  or  twist  has  long  been  one  of 
the  regular  articles  of  import,  although  it  was  long  the 
high-priced  manufacture  of  Java  spun  with  the  distaff 
that  was  imported.  Mirrors  and  glass  ware  would,  no 
doubt,  find  a  ready  mart.  Sugar  would  certainly  be 
in  demand,  as  Japan  produces  none ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  spiceries  and  dye- 


woods.  Even  cotton  wool  and  rice  might  be  occa- 
sionally imported,  as  they  are  regularly  into  China. 
According  to  M.  Caron,  whose  information  refers 
to  1636,  or  the  period  preceding  the  last  persecu- 
tion, the  European  nations  imported  annually  into 
Japan  from  540,000  to  675,000  Ibs.  of  Chinese  raw 
silk,  200,000  deer-skins,  and  100,000  other  kinds  of 
peltry. 

With  respect  to  the  exchangeable  products  from 
Japan,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  largely  exported 
when  the  trade  was  open.  While  the  Dutch  were 
carrying  on  their  trade  at  Firando,  and  still  unrestrict- 
ed, they  exported  annually  gold  to  the  value  of 
£470,000,  and  silver  to  from  £330,000  to  £385,000. 
But  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade  was  free  at  the 
same  time,  and  these  nations  are  stated  to  have  ex- 
ported more  largely,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
million  and  a  half  of  the  precious  metals  were,  from 
near  the  beginning  to  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  exported  from  Japan.  Of  copper,  the  Dutch 
exported  in  some  years  as  much  as  1800  tons.  Most 
important,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be 
the  supply  of  coal,  which  the  islands  are  said  to  fur- 
nish abundantly.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  what  we 
have  already  said  of  the  productions  of  the  country, 
that  there  are  many  things  among  them  that  may  be- 
come valuable  as  exports,  while  a  demand  for  other 
articles  will  no  doubt  lead  to  their  introduction  as 
subjects  of  trade. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  in  1639,  and 
before  the  restrictions  were  so  stringent  as  they  after- 
ward became,  the  entire  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  estimated  by  the  Dutch  governor-general,  the 
Baron  Van  Imhoff,  at  £833,000;  while  in  his  own 
time  (1744)  it  had  declined  to  £264,583,  of  which  one 
third  only  was  Dutch,  the  rest  being  Chinese.  In 
1805  the  cargoes  of  two  ships  laid  in  at  Batavia,  were 
sold  in  Japan  for  £35,416,  with  which,  or  rather  with 
the  balance  after  deducting  heavj-  local  charges,  cop- 
per and  camphor  were  purchased,  which  in  Batavia 
sold  for  £195,733.  The  adventure  of  next  year  was 
neither  so  large  nor  so  prosperous,  for  the  outward 
cargo  brought  in  Japan  only  £24,325,  and  the  return 
cargo  of  copper  and  camphor  produced  when  sold  in 
Batavia  only  £101,644.  These  favorable  speculations 
however,  arose  entirely  from  the  enormous  war  prices 
for  copper  and  camphor.  Since  then  the  trade  has 
become  still  smaller,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  ship.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its 
trade  Japan  was  not  only  free  to  all  the  world,  but 
was  not  even  burdened  with  imposts  on  either  ship  or 
cargo ;  presents,  however,  required  to  be  made  to  the 
emperor,  the  provincial  governors,  and  one  or  two 
other  parties. — E.  B. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace,  and  can- 
darines  ;  10  candarines  make  1  mace,  and  10  maces  1 
tael.  The  Dutch  reckon  the  Nangasaki  tael  at  3£ 
florins,  equal  to  about  6s.  2d.  The  gold  coins  current 
are  the  new  and  old  itjib  and  cobangs,  or  copangs  ;  the 
silver  coins  are,  the  nandiogin,  itaganne,  and  kodama. 
They  are  in  general  very  simple,  struck  plain  and  un- 
adorned, the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  rim 
round  the  margin,  and  most  of  them  without  an}'  de- 
termined value.  For  this  reason  thejr  are  always 
weighed  by  the  merchants,  who  put  their  chop  or 
stamp  upon  them,  to  signify  that  the  coin  is  standard 
weight  and  unadulterated.  The  new  cobangs  are  ob- 
long, rounded  at  the  ends  and  flat,  about  2  inches 
broad,  scarcely  thicker  than  an  English  farthing,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color ;  the  die  on  one  side  consists  of  sev- 
eral cross  lines  stamped ;  and  at  both  ends  there  is  a 
rectangular  figure,  with  raised  letters  on  it,  and,  be- 
sides, a  moonlike  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  relief. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  circular  stamp,  with  raised  let- 
ters on  it ;  and  within  the  margin,  toward  one  end, 
two  smaller  sunk  stamps  with  raised  letters,  which  are 
different  on  each  cobang ;  they  are  valued  at  60  mace, 
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There  are  old  cobangs  occasionally  met  with,  which 
are  of  fine  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the  new.  The 
old  coining  weigh  371  Dutch  asen,  or  275  English 
grains,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  be  22  carats  fine,  which 
would  give  4-ls.  7d.  for  the  value  of  the  old  cobang. 
But  the  Japanese  coins  are  reckoned  at  Madras  only 
87  touch,  which  is  20,  22,  25  carats ;  this  reduces  the 
old  cobang  to  41s.  lOd.  The  new  cobang  weigh  180 
grains  ;  the  gold  is  about  16  carats  fine,  and  the  value 
21s.  3d.  The  oban  is  thrice  the  value  of  the  cobang. 
The  itjib  is  called  by  the  Dutch  golden  bean,  and  is 
made  of  pale  gold,  of  a  parallelogram ical  ligure,  and 
flat,  rather  thicker  than  a  farthing,  with  many  raised 
letters  on  one  side,  and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relief 
on  the  other ;  the  value  of  this  is  half  of  a  cobang. 
There  are  old  itjibs  also  to  be  met  with ;  these  are 
thicker  than  the  new  ones,  and  in  value  22  mace  5 
candarines.  Nandiogin  is  a  parallelogramical  flat  sil- 
ver coin,  of  twice  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  1  inch 
long  and  J  inch  broad,  and  formed  of  fine  silver.  The 
edge  is  stamped  with  stars,  and  within  the  edges  are 
raised  dots.  One  side  is  marked  all  over  with  raised 
letters ;  and  the  other  on  its  lower  and  larger  moiety, 
is  filled  with  raised  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits a  double  moonlike  figure.  Its  value  is  7  mace  5 
candarines. 

Itaganne  and  kodama  are  denominations  by  which 
various  lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  are 
known,  which  are  neither  of  the  same  size,  shape,  nor 
value.  The  former  of  these,  however,  are  oblong,  and 
the  latter  roundish,  for  the  most  part  thick,  but  some- 
times, though  seldom,  flat.  These  pass  in  trade,  but 
are  always  weighed  in  payment  from  one  individual  to 
another,  and  have  a  dull  leaden  appearance.  Seni  is  a 
denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  and 
iron  coin,  which  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  our  old 
farthings.  They  differ  ia  size,  value,  and  external 
appearance,  but  are  always  cast,  and  have  a  square 
hole  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
strung  together;  and  likewise  have  always  broad 
edges.  Of  these  are  current,  sj  union  seni,  of  the 
value  of  4  common  seni,  made  of  brass,  and  almost  as 
broad  as  a  halfpenny,  but  thin.  The  common  seni  are 
the  size  of  a  farthing,  and  made  of  red  copper ;  60  of 
them  =  1  mace.  Doosa  seni  is  a  cast  iron  coin,  in  ap- 
pearance like  the  last,  of  the  same  size  and  value,  but 
is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  hand,  or 
breaks  in  pieces  when  let  fall  on  the  ground.  The 
seni  are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or  as  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  96  on  a  rush.  The  coins  in  one  of  these 
parcels  are  seldom  all  of  one  sort,  but  generally  con- 
sist of  2,  3,  or  more  different  kinds;  in  this  case,  the 
larger  ones  are  strung  on  first,  and  then  follow  the 
smaller ;  the  number  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  large  pieces  in  the  parcel,  which  are  of 
greater  value  than  the  smaller.  The  schuit  is  a  silver 
piece  of  4  oz.  18  dwts.  16  grs.  Troy,  and  is  11  oz.  line, 
which  gives  its  value  £1  5s.  3d.  The  name  is  Dutch, 
referring,  probabty,  to  its  shape,  like  a  boat. 

Weights. — These  are  the  candarine,  mace,  tael,  catty, 
and  picul,  thus  divided : 

10  candarines    ~    1  mace. 

10  mace  =     1  tael. 

16  taels  =    1  catty. 

100  catties  —     1  picul. 

The  picul  =  125  Dutch  Ibs.,  or  133J-  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 
It  is,  however,  said  to  weigh  only  130  Ibs. 

Measures. — The  revenues  of  Japan  are  estimated  by 
two  measures  of  rice,  the  man  and  koif ;  the  former 
contains  10,000  koifs,  each  3000  bales  or  bags  of  rice. 
The  long  measure  is  the  inc,  which  is  about  4  Chinese 
cubits,  or  6£  feet  F.nglish  nearly ;  and  2J  Japanese 
leagues  are  computed  to  be  about  1  Dutch  league. — 
Mil.r.niN's  Orirnt.  Com. 

The  principal,  or  more  important  towns  of  the  em- 
pire, are  Yedo  (or  Jcddoi,  Mijako  (or  Kio),  etc.  ;  Nan- 
gaski,  Saga,  Kokura,  etc. ;  Simoda,  Kotsi,  Takamutsi, 
etc. ;  Ilakodade,  Matsumae,  etc. 


Commercial  Intercourse. — At  an  early  period  the 
Portuguese  founded  a  settlement,  and  established 
trade  with  the  Japanese,  having  succeeded  in  winning 
the  favor  of  several  of  the  native  princes,  through  the 
instrumentality  mainly  of  Christian  missionaries.  la 
1542,  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  em- 
barked in  a  junk  from  Macao  to  Lew-Chew;  but  en- 
countering adverse  winds,  he  was  driven  to  one  of  the 
western  islands  of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  About 
the  same  period,  the  celebrated  Xavier  arrived  at  Goa, 
and,  proceeding  soon  after  to  Koyosima,  made  so  favor- 
able an  impression  on  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  that  an 
active  and  profitable  intercourse  at  once  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  western  ports  of  Japan  and  Macao.  This 
intercourse  continued  uninterrupted  during  a  period  of 
nearly  40  years,  when  an  edict  was  issued  permitting 
the  Portuguese  to  continue  their  trade  as  before,  but 
forbidding  them  to  bring  any  more  missionaries,  or 
even  to  speak  on  religious  subjects.  In  1635,  under 
the  reign  of  Yeye  Mitson,  a  prison  was  constructed 
oft"  Nangasaki,  and  all  the  Portuguese  found  in  the 
country  were  there  confined,  and  the  commercial  priv- 
ileges which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  were  transferred 
to  the  Dutch,  who  were  generally  believed  to  be  the 
instigators  of  the  severe  measures  put  in  force  against 
the  Portuguese.  A  sanguinary  battle  between  the 
Portuguese  and  native  Christians,  amounting  to  38,000 
men,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch,  and  such  of  the 
natives  as  sympathized  with  them  in  their  hostility  to 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  other,  was  the  result  of  these 
rigorous  measures.  The  former  fortified  themselves 
in  Simabara,  and  the  latter  made  their  attack  under 
the  command  of  the  Dutch  director  Kockebecker.  The 
fortress  was  soon  reduced,  and  the  Portuguese,  rather 
than  submit  to  their  rivals,  to  whom  they  attributed 
all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  them,  perished 
to  a  man.  An  edict  was  immediately  published,  for- 
bidding the  Portuguese  to  enter  the  countr.y.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  Macao, 
and  four  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  sent 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  government  of  Japan. 
They  arrived  at  Nangasaki  in  1640,  and  were  imme- 
diately put  under  arrest,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
entering  the  country  in  violation  of  the  edict.  The 
following  inscription,  written,  it  is  said,  by  the  Dutch 
director,  Kockebecker,  was  placed  on  their  grave : 
"  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no 
Christians  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let  all 
know,  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian 
God,  or  the  Great  Saca,  if  he  violate  this  command, 
shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head."  The  Portuguese  have 
never  since  been  permitted  to  renew  their  intercourse 
with  Japan. 

The  first  formal  edict  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  was  is- 
sued in  1611,  and  the  privileges  of  trade  which  were 
then  conceded  have  continued,  modified  at  various 
times,  to  the  present  day.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
this  trade,  return  cargoes  consisted  chiefly  of  silver 
and  gold,  Japanese  copper  being  then  but  little  known 
in  Europe.  This  latter  article,  however,  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  staples  of  Japanese  export  trade. 
In  a  work,  entitled  "  Notes  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Mor- 
rison from  Canton  to  Japan,"  published  in  183!),  the 
following  reference  to  the  Dutch  trade  at  this  period  is 
made  :  "  The  Dutch  were  now  left  in  solo  possession 
of  the  trade  with  Japan  ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  is 
well  known,  their  monopoly  has  never  been  disturbed. 
Their  subsequent  political  intercourse  has  been  limited 
to  an  occasional  mission  from  liatavia.  and  the  visits 
of  the  Dutch  chief  of  the  factory  to  Yedo,  formerly 
made  annually  but  now  once  in  four  years.  Charlevoix 
mentions  embassies  in  lti(J4.  lil,"><;.  and  1659.  It  was 
while  the  second  of  these  missions  was  at  Yedo.  that 
two  thirds  of  that  city  and  100,000  of  its  population 
were  destroyed  by  lire'.  It  remains  to  trace,  briefly, 
the  use  the  Dutch  have  made  of  the  monopoly  to 
which  they  have  so  long  aspired.  Of  the  assortment 
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and  value  of  their  import  cargoes,  in  the  17th  century, 
\v<-  have  little  or  no  account.  Their  returns  had  been 
in  silver,  chiefly,  until  1G41,  when  the  directors  of  the 
Company  suggested  returns  in  gold.  Japanese  copper 
was  at  this  time  in  little  estimation  in  Europe,  because 
little  known ;  but  afterward,  on  a  rise  in  value,  it  be- 
came un  important  return.  The  first  order  for  20,000 
piculs  was  sent  out  in  1655." 

Various  restrictions  and  prohibitions  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  imposed  upon  Dutch  commerce  by 
the  Japanese  authorities.  The  imports  and  exports 
were  limited,  and  the  number  of  vessels  was  finally 
restricted  to  four,  three,  and  two,  as  before  the  late 
treaty.  The  profits  realized  l>y  the  Dutch  from  this 
trade  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The 
author  already  cited,  referring  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Japanese  government,  remarks:  "Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  trade,  which  had  yielded 
an  annual  profit  of  500,000  to  600,000  florins  for  the 
30  years  previous  [to  1714],  would  no  longer  pay  the 
charges."  Efforts  have  been  made,  at  different  pe- 
riods, by  the  English  and  French  governments,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  United  States,  to  open  commercial 
intercourse  with  Japan ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  limited  concessions  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
31st  March,  1854,  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  concessions  nearly  similar  allowed  to  the 
British,  by  treaty,  subsequently  ratified,  and  the  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  1855, 
without  success.  Some  j'ears  since,  Russia  endeavored 
to  establish  commercial  relations  with  Japan  ;  but  the 
proposal  was  declined,  and  the  envoys  were  ordered 
not  to  return  again  on  pain  of  death. 

The  treaty,  already  referred  to,  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  which  was  concluded  March  31, 

1854,  ratified  August  7,  1854,  exchanged  February  21 , 

1855,  and  proclaimed   June  22,  1855,  is   as   follows  : 
"  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  empire  of 
Japan,  desiring  to  establish  .firm,  lasting,  and  sincere 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  have  resolved  to 
fix,  in  a  manner  clear  and  positive,  by  means   of  a 
treaty  or  general  convention  of  peace  and  amity,  the 
rules  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed  in 
the  intercourse  of  their  respective  countries  ;  for  which 
most   desirable  object  the   President   of  the   United 
States  has  conferred  full  powers  on  his  commissioner, 
Matthew  Galbraith  Perry,  special  embassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Japan,  and  the  august  Sovereign  of 
Japan  has  given  similar  full  powers  to  his  commis- 
sioners,   Hayashi,   Daigaku-no-kami,    Ido,   prince  of 
Tsus-Sima,  Izawa,  prince  of  Mima-said,  and  Udono, 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue.     And  the  said  com- 
missioners,   after   having  exchanged  their   said   full 
powers,  and  duly  considered  the  premises,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles  :  Article  I.  There  shall  be  a 
perfect,  permanent,  and  universal  peace  and  a  sincere 
and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  one  part,  and  the  empire  of  Japan  on  the 
other   part,    and   between  their  people  respectively, 
without  exception  of  persons  of  places.     Article  II. 
The  port  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of  Idzu,  and 
the  port  of  Hakodade,  in  the  principality  of  Matsmai, 
are  granted  by  the  Japanese  as  ports  for  the  reception 
of  American  ships,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
wood,  water,  provisions,  and  coal,  and  other  articles 
their  necessities  may  require,  as  far  as  the  Japanese 
have  them.     The  time  for  opening  the  first-named 
port  is  immediately  on  signing  this  treaty ;  the  last- 
named  port  is  to  be   opened  immediately  after  the 
same  day  in  the  ensuing  Japanese  year.     [Note. — A 
tariff  of  prices  shall  be  given  by  the  Japanese  offi- 
cers of  the  things  which  they  can  furnish,  payment 
for  which  shall   be  made    in   gold  and  silver   coin.] 
Article  III.— Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States  are 
thrown  or  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  the  Japanese 
vessels  will  assist  them,  and  carry  their  crews  to  Si- 
moda, or  Hakodade,  and  hand  them  over  to  their  coun- 


trymen appointed  to  receive  them  ;  whatever  articles 
the  shipwrecked  men  may  have  preserved  shall  like- 
wise be  restored,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  res- 
cue and  support  of  Americans  and  Japanese  who  may 
be  thus  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  either  nation,  are 
not  to  be  refunded.  Article  IV. — Those  shipwrecked 
persons  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  subjected  to  con- 
finement, but  shall  be  amenable  to  just  laws.  Article 
V. — Shipwrecked  men  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  temporarily  living  at  Simoda  and  Hakodade, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  confine- 
ment as  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  at  Nangasaki,  but 
shall  be  free  at  Simoda  to  go  where  they  please  within 
the  limits  of  seven  Japanese  miles  (or  ri)  from  a  small 
island  in  the  harber  of  Simoda,  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying chart  hereto  appended  ;  and  shall  in  like  man- 
ner be  free  to  go  where  they  please  at  Hakodade,  within 
the  limits  to  be  defined  after  the  visit  of  the  United 
States'  squadron  at  that  place.  Article  VI. — If  there 
be  any  other  kind  of  goods  wanted,  or  any  business 
which  shall  require  to  be  arranged,  there  shall  be 
careful  deliberation  between  the  parties  in  order  to 
settle  such  matters.  Article  VII.— It  is  agreed  that 
ships  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  the  ports  open 
to  them  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  articles  of  goods  for  other  articles  of  goods, 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  temporarily  estab- 
lished by  the  Japanese  government  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  away  whatever  arti- 
cles they  are  unwilling  to  exchange.  Article  VIII. — 
Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  goods  required, 
shall  only  be  procured  through  the  agency  of  Japanese 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  other 
manner.  Article  IX. — It  is  agreed  that  if  at  any 
future  day  the  government  of  Japan  shall  grant  to 
any  other  nation  or  nations,  privileges  and  advantages 
which  are  not  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof,  that  these  same  privileges  and 
advantages  shall  be  granted  likewise  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  citizens  thereof,  without  any  con- 
sultation or  delay.  Article  X. — Ships  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  permitted  to  resort  to  no  other  ports  in 
Japan  but  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  unless  in  distress  or 
forced  by  stress  of  weather.  Article  XI. — There  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda,  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  18  months  from  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty :  provided  that  either  of  the  two 
governments  deem  such  arrangment  necessary." 

The  harbor  of  Simoda  is  near  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Idzu,  and  affords  a  safe 
and  capacious  anchorage.  Hakodade  lies  on  a  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  bay  of  that  name,  and,  for  accessi- 
bility and  safety,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — ca- 
pable, says  the  Hong  Kong  Register,  of  holding  all  the 
fleets  of  the  Pacific  in  security. 

Port  Regulations  of  Simoda. — Three  natives  have 
been  appointed  pilots  for  American  vessels  entering  or 
departing  from  the  port  of  Simoda,  and  the  following 
rates  of  pilotage  have  been  established  by  the  proper 
authorities,  viz. :  Vessels  drawing  over  18  feet,  pay 
$15  ;  over  13  feet,  and  less  than  18  feet,  $10  ;  under  13 
feet,  $5. 

"  These  rates  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or 
their  equivalent  in  goods  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  paid 
for  piloting  vessels  out,  as  well  as  into  port.  When 
vessels  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  and  do  not  enter  the 
inner  harbor,  only  half  the  above  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  pilots.  A  look-out  place  shall  be  established 
at  some  convenient  point,  from  which  vessels  ap- 
pearing in  the  offing  can  be  seen  and  reported ;  and 
when  one  is  discovered,  making  apparently  for  the 
harbor,  a  boat  shall  be  sent  to  her  with  a  pilot.  And 
in  order  to  carry  this  regulation  into  full  effect,  boats 
of  suitable  size  and  quality  shall  always  be  kept  in 
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readiness  by  the  harbor-master,  which,  if  necessary, 
shall  proceed  beyond  Hock  Island,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vessel  in  sight  intends  entering  the  harbor  or  not. 
If  it  may  l>e  the  desire  of  the  master  of  the  said  ves- 
sel to  enter  the  port,  the  pilot  shall  conduct  her  to  safe 
anchorage,  and,  during  her  stay,  shall  render  every 
a-si-tance  in  his  power  in  facilitating  the  procure- 
ment of  all  the  supplies,  he  may  require.  The  prices 
for  supplying  water  to  American  vessels  at  Simoda 
shall  l>e  1400  cash*  per  boat-load  (the  casks  being  fur- 
nished by  the  vessel).  And  for  wood  delivered  on 
board,  about  7200  cash  per  cube  of  5  American  feet." 

The  foregoing  is  a  full  summary  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  American  intercourse  by  the  treaty  with 
Japan  of  March  31st,  1854.  As  a  means  of  opening 
commercial  relations  with  that  empire,  its  provisions 
have  proved  inefficient ;  but,  before  submitting  any  no- 
tice of  facts  that  have  come  to  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment relative  to  this  subject,  it  is  deemed  appropriate 
to  give  the  leading  provisions  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
by  Great  Britain  with  Japan.  The  first  article  of  this 
treaty  opens  the  ports  of  Nangasaki  and  Hakodade  to 
British  vessels  to  repair  and  obtain  sup-plies  only.  It 
opens  all  parts  of  these  ports ;  but,  as  respects  anchor- 
age, vessels  must  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the.  local 
government.  Safe  and  commodious  places  are  to  be 
designated  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  Workmen,  ma- 
terial, and  other  necessary  supplies  to  be  furnished  by 
the  local  government,  in  accordance  with  a  tariff  to  be 
agreed  upon,  which  shall  regulate  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment. All  officicial  communications  to  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language,  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  shall 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  language.  A  place 
to  be  reserved  as  a  burial-ground  for  the  English  at 
Medsuma  Sima,  which  will  be  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
and  suitably  protected.  The  second  article  stipulates 
that  at  each  of  the  ports  of  Nangasaki  and  of  Hako- 
dade, the  regulations  of  the  port  shall  be  observed  ; 
but  the  Japanese  government  will  see  that  these  regu- 
lations shall  be  such  as  to  create  no  difficulties  and  in- 
terpose no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  general  object  of 
the  treat}-,  which  is  essentially  designed  to  facilitate 
amicable  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

The  third  article  declares  that  only  vessels  in  dis- 
tress or  dismantled  can  enter  other  ports  than  Nanga- 
saki and  Hakodade,  without  permission  of  the  Japanese 
government ;  but  ships  of  war  possess,  as  a  necessary 
attribute  of  their  public  character,  the  general  right  to 
enter  all  the  ports  of  friendly  powers  ;  while,  however, 
this  right  shall  suffer  no  prejudice  or  restriction,  the 
vessels  of  war  of  her  Britannic  majesty  will  not  enter 
any  other  than  open  ports,  without  necessity,  nor 
without  offering  proper  explanations  to  the  imperial 
authorities.  The  fourth  article  provides  that  British 
ships  and  subjects  in  Japanese  ports  shall  conform  to 
the  laws  of  Japan  ;  and  that  if  any  subordinate  British 
subjects  commit  offenses  against  the  laws,  they  shall 
be  delivered  to  their  own  officers  for  punishment ;  and 
that  if  superior  officers,  or  commanders  of  ships,  shall 
break  the  laws,  it  will  lead  to  the  closing  of  the  ports 
specified  :  but  it  is  not  intended  by  this  article  that  any 
acts  of  individuals,  whether  high  or  low,  previously 
unauthorized  or  subsequently  disapproved  of  by  her 
majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  can  set  aside  the 
convention  entered  into  with  her  majesty  alone  by  his 
imperial  highness  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  fifth 
article  secures,  in  the  fullest  sense,  to  British  ships  and 
subjects,  in  every  port  of  Japan,  either  now  open  or 
h'-ivafter  to  be  opened,  an  equality,  in  point  of  advan- 
ii'I  accommodation,  with  the  ships  and  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  any  peculiar  privileges  hitherto  conceded 
to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  in  the  port  of  Nangasaki. 


*  6W  copper  cash  arc  equal  to  43  cents  (arbitrary  value). 
The  currency  of  Japan  is  similar  to  that  of  China,  in  which  1 
tael  —  10  maoe  —  100  candareens  —  1000  cash  —  $1  48  U.  S. 
currency. 


If,  therefore,  any  other  nation  or  people  be  now,  or 
hereafter,  permitted  to  enter  other  ports  than  Nanga- 
saki and  Hakodade,  or  to  appoint  consuls,  or  to  open 
trade,  or  to  enjoy  any  advantage  or  privilege  whatever, 
British  ships  and  subjects  shall,  as  of  right,  enter  upon, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  sixth  article  declares 
that  the  convention  shall  be  exchanged  at  Nangasaki, 
on  behalf  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  behalf  of  his  highness  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
within  1'J  months  from  the  14th  day  of  October,  lx.>l. 

The  governor  of  Nangasaki  communicated,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S.O-1.  to  Sir  James  Sterling,  the  following  standing 
port  regulations :  ARTICLE  1.  Ships  shall  anchor  within 
two  sima,  and  there  await  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 2.  No  fire-arms  are  to  be  discharged.  3.  No 
person  to  land  on  any  of  the  islands.  4.  No  soundings 
to  be  taken,  nor  boats  to  be  pulling  about.  5.  Should 
any  communications  be  desired,  a  boat  of  the  upper 
officers  shall  be  called ;  but  no  communication  shall  be 
held  with  merchant  boats,  and  no  exchange  of  articles 
take  place,  or  trading  of  any  sort. 

The  above  being,  according  to  the  law  of  Great 
Japan,  all  commanders  and  other  officers  shall  obey 
the  same,  and  orders  shall  be  given  to  the  crew  that 
the  aforesaid  law  shall  not  be  broken. 

An  arrangement,  made  subsequently  to  the  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  requires  that  British  ships, 
intending  to  visit  Japan,  shall  be  provided  with  a  doc- 
ument in  proof  of  their  nationality,  and  as  a  check 
upon  the  conduct  of  vessels  in  Japanese  ports  ;  and  her 
majesty's  government  has  directed  a  form  of  certificate 
of  registration  to  be  adopted,  which  has  been  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  the  Japanese  authorities  ;  and  mer- 
chant ships  arriving  in  Japanese  ports  are  to  submit 
their  certificate  of  registration  to  the  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  to  permit 
them  to  make  such  extracts  from  it  as  may  seem  good 
to  them,  before  such  ships  can  be  admitted  to  obtain 
repairs  and  supplies.  Her  majesty's  ships  of  war  are 
not  to  be  provided  with  such  documents;  but  the 
officers  in  command,  upon  proper  application,  will 
afford  all  reasonable  information  regarding  their  ships. 

Holland  has  also  recently  formed  a  provisional 
treaty  with  Japan,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment withholds  it  from  publication.  The  Singa- 
pore papers  give  the  following  summary  of  its  provis- 
ions: "The  Dutch  are  no  longer  limited  to  Decinia, 
but  may  freely  resort  to  Nangasaki  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  island  of  Decima  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  buildings  thereon  sold 
to  Holland.  This  island  will  serve  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  Dutch,  where  they  can  land  their  goods  without 
payment  of  duties  or  search.  The  keys  of  the  water- 
gates  and  of  the  entrepot  warehouses  will  remain  with 
the  Dutch  chief  factor.  The  usual  duties  will  not  be 
exacted  until  goods  are  brought  to  Nangasaki.  The 
trade  with  the  Dutch  government  remains  on  the 
former  footing.  Free  exercise  of  religion  and  right  of 
burial  is  conceded  to  the  Dutch.  There  shall  exist, 
henceforward,  freedom  of  communication  with  other 
ships  entering  or  departing  from  the  roads.  A  defini- 
tive treaty  is  to  be  hereafter  concluded ;  but,  until 
that  takes  place,  the  present  agreement  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  force." 

The  above  is,  in  substance,  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  convention  between  Holland  and 
.lap  in  ;  but,  until  the  definitive  treaty,  alluded  to  in 
tin-  la-t  paragraph,  shall  have  been  entered  into,  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  will  be  of  the 
same  limited  character  that  has  hitherto  existed.  In- 
deed, the  Japanese  evince  an  almost  invincible  repug- 
nance to  opening  their  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and, 
in  their  interpretation  <>f  treaties,  concede  nothing  be- 
yond what  is  specifically  granted.  Thus,  the  term 
'•temporary  residence"  in  the  treaty  with  the  I'nited 
States,  is  so  strictly  interpreted  that  citizens  of  this 
country,  who  desired  to  land  at  one  of  the  open  ports, 
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•were  required,  before  being  permitted  to  go  ashore,  to 
state  how  long  they  intended  so  to  reside  ;  and  intima- 
tions were  given  that  "four  or  five  days"  would  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  treat}-.  In  one 
case,  the  applicants,  whose  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  reside  permanently  at  one  of  the  open  ports, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  depot  for  the  supply 
of  whaleships,  were  informed  that,  until  the}-  stated 
the  exact  number  of  days  they  intended  to  stay  on 
shore  for  "  temporary  residence,"  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  sleep  one  night  from  their  vessel. 

On  the  17th  August,  1855,  the  American  schooner 
Wilmington,  Brown  master,  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, arrived  at  Simoda  from  Hong  Kong,  with  a 
miscellaneous  cargo,  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  trade 
at  that  port.  Shortly  after  casting  anchor,  some  15  or 
20  officers  came  on  board,  and  desired  to  know  on  what 
business  the  vessel  came  into  port.  They  were  in- 
formed that  she  brought  a  cargo  of  American  com- 
modities, which  the  captain  wished  to  sell  or  exchange 
for  goods  of  Japanese  manufacture.  They  then  in- 
formed the  captain  that  they  could  not  trade  ;  that  the 
people  at  large  would  be  much  pleased  to  do  so,  but 
that  the  emperor  had  positively  prohibited  all  commer- 
cial intercourse,  under  penalty  of  death  to  the  offend- 
ers. A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Simoda,  which  was  returned  in  the  same  en- 
velope, with  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  land  a  single  article  for 
trade,  nor  could  he  present  any  for  trade  on  shipboard. 
Wood  and  water  (the  former  at  $5  per  cord)  were 
offered ;  but  fresh  provisions,  it  is  stated  by  the  cap- 
tain, were  refused.  The  vessel  was,  night  and  day, 
surrounded  by  guard-boats  until  she  cleared  from  the 
buy.  The  Wilmington  then  proceeded  to  Hakodade, 
where  she  met  with  more  liberal  treatment,  but  per- 
mission to  trade  was  refused,  as  at  Simoda.  The  only 
provisions  to  be  purchased  consisted  of  beans,  tur- 
nips, scallions,  and  such  vegetables.  The  cattle  the 
Japanese  look  upon  as  sacred,  and  will  neither  sell  nor 
kill  them.  The  captain  and  crew  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore  and  visit  wherever  they  pleased.  They  were 
also  exempted  from  the  vigilance  of  guard-boats,  as 
well  as  from  the  constant  attendance  of  guards,  as  at 
Simoda. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  so  far  as  appears,  that, 
under  the  present  treaty,  the  Japanese  government 
will  not  permit  any  trade  to  be  carried  on ;  nor  is 
there  much  probability  of  the  treaty  receiving  any 
more  liberal  interpretation  than  that  given  to  it  by 
the  officials  at  Simoda.  It  is,  as  the  Japanese  aver,  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  only,  strictly  guarded 
against  any  concession  or  clause  under  which  Amer- 
ican citizens  could  claim  the  privileges  of  general 
trade.— Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

To  America  undoubtedly  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  re-establish  commercial  relations 
with  Japan.  The  increased  traffic  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  particularly  between  eastern  Asia  and  north- 
western America,  and  the  importance  of  the  whale- 
fishery  in  the  Japanese  seas,  had  rendered  it  very  de- 
sirable to  have  free  access  to  at  least  some  of  the  ports 
of  Japan.  Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  by  En- 
gland, Russia,  and  the  United  States,  but  without 
success,  when  at  length  the  United  States'  government 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  worthy  of  the  object,  and 
accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry.  The  commodore 
sailed  from  Norfolk  in  the  Mississippi  war-steamer,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1852,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  other  vessels  of  the  expedition.  He 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo  on  the  8th  of  July,  1853, 
with  four  vessels,  two  war-steamers,  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  and  after  some  negotiations  he  delivered  the  let- 
ter of  the  President,  promising  to  return  for  an  answer 
in  the  spring.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  at  Loo 
Choo  and  China,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1854, 


the  squadron  reappeared  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  having 
by  this  time  been  increased  to  nine  vessels,  three 
steam-frigates,  four  sloops  of  war,  and  two  store-ships. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  March,  in  terms 
of  which  the  ports  of  Simoda  in  the  island  of  Nipon, 
and  Hakodade  in  Yesso,  are  opened  for  the  reception  of 
American  ships,  where  they  will  be  supplied  with 
wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  other  articles,  so  far 
as  the  Japanese  possess  them.  Ships  in  distress,  or 
from  stress  of  weather,  may  enter  other  ports ;  and 
seamen  shipwrecked  on  any  part  of  the  coast  are  to  be 
aided  and  carried  to  either  Simoda  or  Hakodade.  Ship- 
wrecked seamen  and  others  temporarily  residing  at 
these  ports,  are,  at  Simoda,  free  to  go  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  17  English  miles  from  a  small  island  in 
the  harbor,  and  in  like  manner  at  Hakodade  within  12 
miles.  Ships  of  the  United  States  are  also  permitted 
to  trade  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  temporarily 
established  by  the  Japanese  government  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  the  privileges  that  may  hereafter  be  granted 
to  any  other  nation  are  to  be  accorded  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  7th  of  September  following,  an  En- 
glish squadron,  consisting  of  a  frigate  and  three  steam- 
ers, under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James 
Sterling,  entered  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki.  The  primary 
object  of  this  visit  to  Japan  was  to  search  for  Russian 
vessels,  but  it  was  also  intended  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations.  A 
treat}'  was  entered  into,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  open 
absolutely  and  at  once  to  British  ships  of  every  de- 
scription, for  effecting  repairs  and  obtaining  fresh 
water,  provisions,  and  other  supplies,  two  of  the  most 
convenient  harbors  in  Japan — Nangasaki  and  Hako- 
dade ;  to  open  inferentially  to  British  ships  in  distress 
any  other  port  in  Japan  it  may  be  expedient  for  them 
to  seek  shelter  in ;  to  secure  eventually  to  British 
ships  and  subjects  in  every  port  of  Japan  which  may 
hereafter  be  open  to  foreigners,  equal  advantages  with 
the  ships  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  ex- 
cepting only  the  advantages  at  present  accorded  to  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  imposes  in  return  for  these 
concessions,  no  other  obligation  on  British  ships  and 
subjects  than  that  of  respecting  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  ports  they  visit.  More  recently  the 
Russians  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  similar  footing 
in  Japan.  See  Ency.  Brit.,  8th.  edition;  HUXT'S  Mer. 
Mar/.,  i.,  208,  xxxi.,  234,  G2G,  xxxiv.,  120,  742 ;  Nor. 
Am.  Rtv.,  x.,  33  (by  N.  HALE)  ;  Quar.  jRev.,  xxii.,  107, 
lii.,  159,  vi. ,  357  ;  PERRY'S  Japan  Erped.,  1854  ;  Liv- 
ing Aye,  x.,  xiv.,  xxiii. ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.  ix.,  444. 

Japanned  "Wares  (Ger.  Japanische  ivare;  Du. 
Japansch  lakwerk  ;  Fr.  Marchandises  de  Japan),  arti- 
cles of  every  description,  such  as  tea-trays,  clock- 
dials,  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  etc.,  covered  with 
coats  of  Japan,  whether  plain,  or  embellished  with 
painting  or  gilding. 

Japanning,  a  species  of  lac-varnishing,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan,  which,  with  that 
of  China,  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  The  ware 
may  be  lacquered  upon  wood,  metal,  or  papier-mache 
grounds.  A  description  of  the  process  as  practiced  in 
China  may  serve  to  explain  the  sources  of  superiority. 
The  article,  if  of  wood,  being  made  very  dry,  light, 
and  smooth,  is  primed  with  a  mixture  of  ox  gall  and 
rottenstone,  which  is  rubbed  smooth  before  the  varnish 
is  applied.  The  varnish  Is  composed  of  605  grains 
of  gum-lac  in  1200  grains  of  water,  to  which  are 
added  38  grains  of  oil  of  Camellia  sasanqua,  pig's 
gall,  and  19  grains  of  rice  vinegar.  The  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  in  full  daylight,  when  the  varnish 
gradually  deepens  into  a  brilliant  black.  A  very 
thin  coat  of  this  varnish  is  applied  with  a  flat  hair 
brush.  The  article  is  left  in  a  steamy  heat,  and  is 
then  rubbed  down  in  water  with  very  fine  pumice. 
A  second  coat  of  lac-varnish  is  next  applied,  and  the 
polishing  is  repeated,  which  two  operations  are  con- 
tinued until  a  perfectly  even  and  brilliant  surface  is 
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attained,  a  finer  quality  of  lac  being  used  for  the  later 
coats,  of  which  there  are  never  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  18.  The  object  is  ornamented  by  an  artist, 
who  draws  the  design  in  white  lead,  engraves  it,  and 
fills  up  the  details.  The  article  is  next  painted  with 
the  camphorated  lac  of  Kouang-si,  which  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  gilding.  It  is  completed  by  varnishing. 

In  our  method  of  japanning,  the  wood  intended  for 
the  best  works  is  thoroughly  dried,  since  any  warping 
or  shrinking  would  be  fatal  to  the  finished  surface  ;  for 
which  purpose  well-seasoned  wood  is  cut  nearly  into 
the  required  forms,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  in  the  japanner's  stove.  The 
articles  are  then  finished  as  to  form,  and  are  again 
stored,  after  which  the  cracks  are  stopped  with  putt}' 
or  white  lead.  For  black  japanned  works,  a  ground 
of  ivory-black  mixed  with  dark-colored  anime  varnish 
is  applied.  This  is  dried  in  the  stove,  and  coated  with 
varnish  three  or  four  times,  the  work  being  stoved  be- 
tween every  two  coats.  For  colored  grounds,  the  var- 
nish mixed  with  the  proper  color  is  laid  on  in  one  or 
two  coats,  and  the  work  is  completed  by  several  suc- 
cessive varnishings  and  dryings.  Ordinary  painters' 
colors  ground  with  linseed  oil  or  turpentine  and  mixed 
with  anime  varnish  are  employed  for  various  black  or 
brown  surfaces  with  gilt  edges,  imitations  of  marble, 
fine-grained  woods,  tortoise-shell,  etc.  The  colors 
mostly  used  are  flake-white  or  white  lead,  Prussian- 
blue,  vermillion,  Indian-red,  king's  yellow,  verdigris, 
lamp-black,  and  the  various  tints  produced  by  their 
admixture.  The  varnishes  used  are  copal,  seed-lac, 
anime,  and  mastic.  The  lac  varnish  is  the  best  for 
hardness,  but  its  color  prevents  its  use  for  delicate 
grounds,  so  that  for  such  purposes  it  is  either  mixed 
with  gum  varnish,  or  copal  varnish  is  used  instead. 
Copal  or  anime  varnish  made  without  driers  is  applied, 
in  from  two  to  six  coats,  after  the  color  has  been  laid 
on.  See  VARNISH. 

Japanners  sometimes  use  a  priming  of  size  and 
whiting,  which  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  left  for  a 
da}-  or  two  to  dry  ;  it  is  then  made  smooth  by  rubbing 
with  rushes  and  a  wet  cloth.  When  this  is  quite  dry, 
the  grounds  are  laid  on,  and  finished  by  varnishing 
and  polishing  with  rottenstone,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
white  ground,  with  putty  or  starch,  and  oil.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  a  priming,  or  artificially 
perpared  ground,  is  objectionable,  the  japanning  being 
more  liable  to  crack  than  when  executed  on  the  actual 
surface  of  the  object  itself.  A  gold  ground  is  formed 
by  varnishing  the  work  with  japanner's  gold  size,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  but  still  clammy,  covering  it  with 
gold  dust  applied  on  a  piece  of  wash-leather ;  the  effect 
of  such  a  ground  when  highly  varnished  is  very  brilliant. 
Japan  work  is  ornamented  with  drawings  or  engrav- 
ings, on  the  principle  of  transfer,  for  which  purpose  the 
engraving  is  printed,  or  the  drawing  executed  on  fine 
paper  previously  prepared  with  a  coat  of  isinglass  or 
gum- water.  When  this  is  dry  it  is  placed  face  downward 
upon  the  japan  ground,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  copal  varnish.  A  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
water  is  then  applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper,  which 
dissolves  the  isinglass,  loosens  the  paper,  and  leaves 
the  print  on  the  work.  Another  method  is  to  execute 
the  print  on  an  elastic  composition  of  glue,  etc.,  which 
receives  the  impression  well,  and  can  be  laid  down  at 
once  on  the  japanned  surface.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
cesses require  so  much  drying,  that  stoves  are  requi- 
site to  hasten  the  work. 

The  great  demand  for  japanning  is  for  works  in 
pupii-r  mache,  to  which  article  we  must  refer  for  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject.  Common  articles  of 
furniture  are  sometimes  said  to  be  japanned,  thereby 
implying  that  they  are  more  durable  than  common 
painted  articles.  The  term  as  thus  used  is.  however, 
incorrect,  since  the  colors  employed  on  such  common 
works  are  only  mixed  with  turpentine  instead  of  oil. 
For  japanning  works  in  metal,  they  are  cleaned  with 


turpentine  to  get  rid  of  grease  or  oil,  unless  the  oil 
should  be  linseed,  in  which  case  the  articles  are  stoved 
until  the  oil  becomes  quite  hard.  Japanning  is  then 
performed  in  the  usual  manner. — E.  B. 

Jasper  (Ger.  Jospins ;  Du.  Jasig ;  Fr.  Jaspe :  It. 
Diagpro  ;  Sp.  Jaspe  ;  Kus.  Jnschma).  This  stone  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many  mountains. 
It  occurs  usually  in  large  amorphous  masses,  some- 
times in  round  or  angular  pieces  ;  its  fracture  is  conch- 
oidal ;  specific  gravity  from  2  to  27.  Its  colors  are 
various ;  when  heated  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  it  is 
usually  divided  into  four  species,  denominated  Egyp- 
tian jasper,  striped  jasper,  porcelain  jasper,  and  com- 
mon jasper.  It  is  sometimes  employed  by  jewelers  in 
the  formation  of  seals. 

Java,  the  first  in  importance,  although  only  the 
third  in  magnitude  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, lies  between  east  long.  105°  12'  and  114°  4', 
and  south  lat.  5°  52'  and  8°  40'.  In  form  it  is  long 
and  narrow,  being  C66  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  by  from  56  to  136  miles  in  breadth.  Area  50,260 
square  miles.  To  the  north-west  it  is  parted  from 
Sumatra  by  a  strait,  at  its  narrowest  part  only  14 
miles  wide,  and  with  islands  between  ;  and  to  the  east 
from  Bali,  by  a  strait  of  no  more  than  two  miles 
broad.  On  its  low,  and  in  some  measure  sheltered 
north  coast,  Java  has  a  good  many  islands,  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  which  is  Madura,  sepa- 
rate from  it  by  a  strait  at  one  part  only  about  a  mile 
wide.  On  the  bold  precipitous  south  coast  there  are 
very  few  islands,  and  only  two  of  a  considerable  size, 
Baron  and  Kambanagan.  The  coast  Hue  of  Java, 
which  is  about  1400  English  miles  in  extent,  has  many 
bays  on  its  northern  coast,  but  it  is  not  deeply  pene- 
trated by  any  one  of  them,  so  that  it  has  properly  no 
harbor  but  one,  that  of  Surabaya,  formed  between  the 
main  island  and  Madura,  where  the  strait  that  divides 
them  is  still  narrow.  The  southern  coast  is  still  less 
indented.  Here  there  are  two  harbors  only,  Pachitan 
— inconvenient  and  unsafe — and  Chalachap,  formed 
between  the  main  island  and  Kambangan,  both  out  of 
the  way  of  intercourse,  and  little  frequented.  On 
other  parts  of  the  south  coast  there  is  no  safe  anchor- 
age, while  dangerous  surge  rolls  in  on  the  shore  in  all 
seasons.  With  the  single  exception  named,  the  ports 
of  the  northern  coast  are  but  open  roadsteads,  with 
good  anchoring  ground  ;  but  the  want  of  land-locked 
harbors  is  not  felt  so  near  the  equator,  where  hurri- 
canes are  never  experienced,  and  where  the  weather 
is  only  occasionally  tempestuous  at  the  change  of  the 
monsoons. 

The  physical  outline  of  Java  may  be  divided  into 
five  different  sections  of  various  breadths.  Beginning 
from  the  western  end  and  following  the  line  of  the 
northern  coast,  the  first  section  ends  with  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  Batavia.  This  is  about  75  miles  in 
average  breadth.  The  second  extends  east  as  far  as 
Cheribon,  in  long.  108°  36',  and  is  about  95  miles 
broad.  Both  these  divisions  are  mountainous,  the 
mountains  being  of  less  elevation  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  more  crowded,  and  with  nar- 
rower valleys.  They  constitute  the  proper  country  of 
the  Sundas,  who  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  are 
less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Javanese,  the 
nation  which  occupies  all  the  rest  of  the  island.  The 
third  section  extends  from  Cheribon  to  the  western 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Japara,  in  about  long.  110° 
30',  and  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  50  miles,  the 
island  being  greatly  narrowed  by  the  bay  which  ex- 
tends for  140  miles  from  the  point  of  Indramaya  to 
that  of  Sapara.  The  fourth  section  extends  from  the 
promontory  of  Japara  to  that  portion  of  the  island 
which  is  opposite  to  the  western  end  of  Madura,  and 
this  has  an  average  breadth  of  100  miles.  The  fifth 
section  embraces  the  remainder  of  the  island,  and  is 
no  more  than  50  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  three  last 
sections,  the  mountains  are  of  greater  elevation,  the 
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plains  more  spacious,  and  along  their  northern  coasts 
there  runs  generally  a  belt  of  alluvial  land  varying 
from  5  to  15  miles  in  depth. 

The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  eminently  vol- 
canic. A  range  of  mountains  runs  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  through  the  centre  of  Java,  the  peaks  of 
which  vary  from  the  height  of  near  4000  to  near  12,- 
000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  No  fewer  than  46 
of  those  peaks  are  volcanoes,  20  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  activity.  The  craters  are 
sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  their  walls  illustrate 
the  structure  of  the  mountains,  which  is  either  vertical 
and  irregularly  columnar,  or  disposed  in  oblique  or 
horizontal  strata. 

.lava  has  no  extensive  collection  of  water,  salt  or 
fresh,  and  no  large  lagoons  connected  with  the  sea. 
There  exist,  however,  a  few  beautiful  mountain  lakes. 
One  of  those  lies  within  the  mountain  Wilis  ("  the 
green"),  which  parts  the  plains  of  Madiyun  and  Kadiri, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gdbal.  There  is  a  sec- 
ond in  the  province  of  Cheribon,  known  by  the  San- 
scrit name  of  Talaga,  or  the  reservoir ;  and  a  third  is 
in  the  province  of  Pasuruhan  and  called  Banunila,  or 
the  blue  water.  In  Java,  however,  there  are  several 
extensive  marshes,  which,  in  the  season  of  the  rains, 
become  lakes,  are  navigated,  and  have  fisheries.  The 
rivers  of  Java,  especially  on  its  northern  side,  are  nu- 
merous ;  but  from  the  form  of  the  island,  they  are  of 
small  size.  None  of  them  are  navigable  for  vessels  of 
burden,  and  few  even  fer  boats  bej^ond  the  reach  of 
the  tide.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  obstructed  by 
mud  or  sand-bars  at  their  mouths.  Though  of  little 
utility  for  trade,  they  are  excellently  adapted  for  irri- 
gation. Few  of  the  rivers  of  Java  have  specific 
names,  but  take  their  appellations  generally  from  the 
places  they  pass  by,  and  change  them  with  every  new 
one,  a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to 
their  small  size  and  great  number.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  exceptions,  in  some  of  the  larger,  as  the 
Saraya,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Banumas  and  the 
Praga,  with  its  tributaries  the  Elos  Elvers  of  Kadu, 
all  debouching  on  the  southern  coast. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Java  is  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  narrow  sea-girt  country  between  five  and 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  having  plains  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  inhabited  land  5000 
feet  above  it.  The  wet  season  begins  with  October 
and  ends  with  March,  and  the  dry  with  April  and  ends 
with  September.  The  monsoons  are  those  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  north-western  corresponding 
with  the  wet  season,  and  the  south-eastern  with  the 
dry.  The  setting  in  of  these  monsoons  is  irregular, 
and,  even  during  their  prevalence,  there  is  some  dry 
weather  in  the  wet,  and  not  unfrequently  rain  in  the 
dry.  At  the  equinoxes,  when  the  monsoons  change, 
the  weather  is  very  unsettled,  and  most  tempestuous 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  solstice  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Thunder-storms  are  then  frequent, 
and  often  destructive  to  life.  Land  and  sea-breezes 
are  experienced  within  15  miles  of  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts,  and  in  particular  localities  of  its  east- 
ern and  narrowest  extremity  the  south-eastern  mon- 
soon blows  with  great  force  across  the  whole  island. 
The  temperature,  so  far  as  the  seasons  are  concerned, 
is  equable,.  Near  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  that 
of  the  great  alluvial  band,  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  and  of  the  wide  plains  of 
the  interior,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  falls 
below- 70°,  and  seldom  rises  above  90°.  According 
to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  ever}'  variety  of  temper- 
ature is  experienced  from  this  last  to  5°  below  the 
freezing  point.  Snow  never  falls,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks ;  but  on  these  at  the  height  of  winter,  in  July 
and  August,  ice  a  few  lines  thick  is  formed,  and  hoar 
frost  is  seen  every  morning,  called  by  the  natives, 
poison-dew  (ambun-upas),  from  its  pernicious  effect  on 
vegetation.  In  the  inhabited  mountain  valleys,  at 
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the  height  of  4000  feet,  the  thermometer  is  usually 
about  20°  below  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  is  experienced  a  climate  agreeable  and  congenial 
to  the  European  constitution ;  and  here,  the  corns, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  esculent  vegetables  of  temperate 
regions,  have  long  been  acclimated.  In  point  of  salu- 
brit}-,  the  climate  of  tho  high  lands  of  Java  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  of  the  low,  containing  the  mass 
of  the  population,  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  tropical  country.  In  a  few  spots  of  the  alluvial 
band  of  the  northern  coast,  such  as  Batavia  and  Cheri- 
bon, deleterious  malaria  have  occasionally  prevailed, 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  canals  and  water-courses, 
or  from  these  being  obstructed  by  volcanic  debris  ;  but 
these  are  exceptions,  as  are  also  a  few  forest  tracts  of 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  extensive  cultivation  of 
rice  by  irrigation  might  have  been  expected  to  gener- 
erate  malaria,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  alleged  to  have  done  so  in  the  country  itself. 

The  elephant  is  not  found  in  Java,  nor  does  there 
exist  any  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  indigenous, 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  abundant  in 
Sumatra.  The  animal,  however,  was  known  to  the 
Javanese  for  ages,  and  was  probably  imported  occa- 
sionally for  the  use  of  its  princes.  Java  has  one  rhi- 
noceros peculiar  to  itself,  and  differing  even  from  those 
of  Sumatra.  It  is  an  animal  easily  tamed,  and  when 
so,  gentle  in  its  habits.  Besides  the  domesticated  hog, 
Java  has  two  wild  species,  the  Sus  verrucosus  and  Sus 
vittatus.  Both  are  very  numerous,  and  their  depreda- 
tions are  a  serious  impediment  to  agriculture. 

A  wild  ox  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Java,  the  same 
as  that  found  in  the  peninsula  and  Borneo,  but  which 
is  wanting  in  Sumatra.  It  is  the  Jios  sondaicus  of 
naturalists.  The  Dutch  naturalists  inform  us  that  all 
attempts  to  tame  it  have  been  vain,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  buffalo  of  the  American  prairies.  According  to 
the  Javanese,  however,  it  will  pair  with  the  domesti- 
cated cattle,  producing  a  fertile  offspring,  to  which 
they  attribute  the  largest  breed  of  their  oxen.  The 
buffalo,  Bos  bubalus,  is  found  wild  in  many  of  the 
forests  of  Java,  but  considered  by  naturalists  to  be  de- 
rived from  individuals  in  the  domestic  state  that  had 
escaped  from  servitude.  The  horse  nowhere  exists  in 
Java  in  the  wild  state,  but  the  numbers  of  this  ani- 
mal and  of  horned  cattle  in  the  domestic  state  through- 
out the  island  are  very  large,  the  Dutch  returns 
reckoning  the  first  at  320,000,  and  the  last  at  about 
2,000,000. 

Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Java,  and  a  few  species  are  of  excellent  quality,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  abundance  and  the  quality  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  fresh  water  fish  are  all  of  very  inferior 
quality  and  no  migratory  species  frequent  the  rivers 
for  spawning  as  they  do  on  the  rivers  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Sumatra.  Shell-fish  are  very  abundant  on  the 
northern  coast,  especially  oysters  of  excellent  quality, 
and  prawns,  the  last  being  much  used  by  the  people  in 
the  shape  of  the  condiment  called  by  the  Javanese 
trasi.  The  fisheries  of  the  exposed  southern  coast  of 
the  island  are  unimportant. 

Java,  whether  the  inhabitants  be  of  the  Javanese 
or  Sunda  nation,  is  peopled  by  the  same  race,  the 
Malayan.  This  is  characterized  by  a  short  and  squat 
person,  the  stature  being  about  two  inches  less  than 
that  of  the  European,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the 
Persian,  or  Arabian.  The  face  is  round,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  short,  small, 
never  prominent  as  with  the  European,  and  never  flat 
as  with  the  African  negro.  The  eyes  are  always 
black,  small,  and  deep-seated.  The  complexion  is 
brown,  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  not  so  dark  as  with  the 
majority  of  Hindoos,  and  never  black  as  with  some  of 
them.  Fairness  is,  indeed,  in  estimation  with  the 
Javanese  and  others  of  the  same  race.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  abundant,  always  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  or  at 
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least  never  soft  or  silky.  The  hair  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  is  either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  The 
beard  consists  only  of  a  few  short  straggling  hairs, 
and  there  is  none  at  all  on  the  breast  or  limbs.  The 
Javanese,  personally,  are  not  an  agile  people,  and 
make  very  indifferent  runners  or  wrestlers.  As  to 
moral  character,  the  Javanese  of  the  present  day  may 
be  described  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  sober,  simple,  and 
industrious  people.  The  practice  of  running  a  muck, 
so  frequent  with  the  other  cultivated  nations  of  the 
Archipelago,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  with  them. 
Java  was  populous,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  civ- 
ilized for  many  ages  before  it  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans. De  Barros  describes  the  Javanese,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  as  what  they  still  are,  "the 
most  civilized  people  of  these  parts"  (gentes  de  mais 
policia).  They  were  then  found  carrying  on  trade 
from  Sumatra  to  the  Moluccas ;  they  furnished  bread- 
corn  and  manufactures  to  the  less  advanced  nations 
in  return  for  their  rude  productions,  and  they  had 
effected  conquests  or  settlements  in  Malacca,  Palem- 
bang  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  two  fertile  islands  of  Bali 
and  Lomboc.  In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  Javanese 
were,  at  this  time,  a  far  more  civilized,  probably  even 
a  more  numerous  people  than  either  the  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians,  who  became  known  to  Europe  nearh-  at 
the  same  time.  The  essential  part  of  Javanese  civ- 
ilization seems  to  be  of  native  origin  and  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  island  itself,  although  it  subsequently  received 
considerable  accessions  by  intercourse  with  Hindoostan. 
With  the  exception  of  the  people  of  Bali  and  Lom- 
boc, the  Javanese  are  the  only  nation  of  the  Archi- 
pelago that  can  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively 
agricultural.  With  the  exception  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  a  small  proportion  of  artisans, 
the  computed  ten  millions  of  the  population  of  the 
island  is  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  it.  To  regu- 
late the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  Javanese  have  a 
rural  calendar  still  in  use.  This  consists  of  a  year  of 
360  days,  beginning  with  the  winter  solstice  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  in  the  end  of  June,  and  divided 
into  twelve  seasons  of  unequal  length,  varying  from 
23  to  41  days  each.  It  details  the  times  for  clearing 
and  preparing  the  land,  for  sowing,  for  transplanting, 
and  for  reaping  the  different  crops.  The  native  terms 
by  which  the  seasons  are  named,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  ordinal  numbers  of  the  vernacular  language, 
while  the  adaptation  of  the  seasons  to  the  latitude  of 
Java  sufficiently  show  that  this  calendar  is  a  Javanese 
invention,  and  not  borrowed  from  strangers.  Irriga- 
tion, in  so  far  as  the  rice  crop  is  concerned,  multiplies 
the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  from  five  to  tenfold, 
according  to  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  facility 
of  using  it,  and  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
Java  that  the  majority  of  the  arable  land  of  the  island 
consists  of  rice  fields.  The  perennial  streams  and 
rivers,  as  they  descend  from  the  mountains,  are,  by 
means  of  embankments  and  trenches,  diverted  into 
small  fields  surrounded  by  low  dikes,  which  can  be 
flooded  or  drained  at  pleasure.  The  process  of  form- 
ing such  lands  is  expensive  and  laborious,  but  when 
once  formed,  they  are  easily  preserved.  When  the 
water  for  irrigated  lands  is  sufficiently  abundant  and 
continuous,  two  crops  of  rice  are  raised  within  the 
year,  and  in  some  cases  even  three  within  fifteen 
months,  the  sun  being  hot  enough  to  ripen  rice  in 
every  season.  The  husbandman  may  follow  his  con- 
venience as  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  in  contiguous 
fields  may  be  seen  at  once  sowing  and  reaping  rice, 
with  every  intermediate  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  When  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  copious  for 
two  crops,  the  rice  is  sown  in  the  wet  or  hot  season  ; 
and  in  the  dry,  or  cold,  crops  considered  of  secondary 
value  are  produced,  such  as  pulses,  oil-giving  plants, 
and  cotton.  No  manure  is  ever  applied  to  irrigated 
lands,  nor  are  fallows  practiced. 


Dry  or  upland  arable  is  of  small  value  compared  to 
irrigated  land.  On  the  best  dry  lands  rice  is  occa- 
sionally grown,  but  more  generally  these  lands  are 
used  for  such  crops  as  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  and  on  the  mountain-slopes, 
at  an  elevation  of  2000  and  3000  feet,  for  coffee.  In 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Java,  which,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  high  mountains,  are  usually  also  the 
most  picturesque,  the  scenery  is  at  once  agreeable  and 
magnificent,  and  certainly  for  grandeur  and  beauty 
excels  all  that  may  be  seen,  even  in  Italy,  that  coun- 
try which  in  summer  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
Java.  In  such  situations  we  have  mountains  10,000 
feet  high,  cultivated  to  half  their  height,  the  valleys 
below  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  well-watered 
garden. 

When  Java  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  its 
principal  agricultural  products  were  rice,  pulses, 
sesame,  ground-pea,  and  other  oil-giving  plants,  in- 
digo and  cotton,  with  palms  and  indigenous  fruits. 
European  intercourse  has  added  to  these,  maize,  to- 
bacco, and  coffee.  The  quantity  of  its  great  staple, 
rice,  which  it  produces,  can  only  be  estimated.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  maize,  rice  is  the 
only  bread-corn  of  the  Javanese ;  and,  therefore,  if 
we  take  the  consumption  per  head  at  a  quarter,  or  448 
Ibs.,  this,  on  a  computed  population  of  10,000,000,  will 
make  the  total  annual  produce  the  same  number  of 
quarters.  The  export  is,  at  present,  too  inconsidera- 
ble materially  to  affect  this  computation,  for  in  1848  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  217,000  quarters.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  Europeans,  and  no  doubt  for 
many  ages  before,  Java  was  the  greatest  granary  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago.  Recently  the 
extensive  culture  by  corvee  labor  of  such  products  as 
sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  under  an  idle  and  pernicious 
hypothesis  that  some  peculiar  commercial  advantage 
to  the  State  belonged  to  their  culture,  has  greatly  in- 
terfered with  the  production  of  corn.  The  export  of 
it  has  consequently  diminished,  and  the  price  materi- 
alty  risen;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that 
countries  immemorially  supplied  by  Java,  now  draw 
their  corn  from  other  places,  such  as  Bali,  Loinboc, 
Siam,  and  Arracan. 

Mechanic  Arts. — The  state  of  the  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Javanese  is  far  below  that  of  their  agricul- 
ture, but  still  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Archipelago ;  and  with  the  exception  of  textile 
fabrics,  not  below  that  of  the  Hindoos.  About  thirtj- 
different  crafts  may  be  enumerated  as  practiced  among 
them,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  black- 
smith or  cutler,  the  carpenter,  the  kris-sheath  maker, 
the  coppersmith,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  potter.  Both 
bricks  and  tiles  are,  at  present,  largely  made;  and 
excellent  bricks  are  found  in  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  temples,  proving  that  the  art  of  manufacturing 
them  has  been  known  for  many  ages.  Coarse  un- 
glazed  pottery,  similar  to  that  of  Hindoostan,  is  also 
made  ;  and  the  names  of  the  different  sorts  all  belong 
to  the  vernacular  language.  Beyond  the  manufacture 
of  this  coarse  article,  the  Javanese  have  not  advanced 
— all  their  better  pottery  having  been  for  ages  received 
from  China.  Their  skill  in  carpentry  is  displayed  in 
house  and  boat  building,  in  the  fabrication  of  agri- 
ultural  implements,  and  of  the  hilts,  shafts,  and 
scabbards  of  warlike  weapons.  The  ordinary  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  consist  of  a  rough  frame  of  tiin- 
jer,  thatched  on  the  coast  with  the  leaves  of  the  nipa 
palm,  and  in  the  interior  with  grass  ;  having  walls 
and  partitions  of  split,  flattened,  and  plaited  bamboo 
work.  They  are  always  built  on  the  ground.  The 
dwellings  of  the  upper  classes  differ,  clik'lly,  in  their 
greater  size,  with  the  exception  of  the  palaces  of  the 
princes  and  higher  nobility.  Boat-building  is  an  art 
extensively  practiced  all  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Java.  Their  boats  vary  in  form  and  size  from  mere 
ishing  canoes  to  vessels  of  fifty  tons.  The  building 
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of  ships  is,  at  present,  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Europeans,  the  workmen,  however,  being  al" 
Javanese.  When  Europeans  became  first  acquainted 
with  the  Javanese,  they  were  possessed  of  vessels  of 
large  size,  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ships.  The 
agricultural  implements  of  the  Javanese  are,  like 
those  of  nearly  every  other  Asiatic  people,  simple  and 
rude. 

The  Javanese  of  the  present  day  have  no  architec- 
ture that  deserves  the  name,  and  apart  from  the  tem- 
ples of  their  ancient  worship,  no  relics  remain  of  any 
kind  of  domestic  architecture,  of  bridges,  of  reservoirs, 
or  of  embankments  of  rivers,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos.  The  remains  of  the  remark- 
able edifices  connected  with  the  Hindoo  religion  are 
abundant ;  but  it  is  singular  that  an  improved  archi- 
tecture ceased  with  that  religion,  and  that  no  Moham- 
medan structure  of  solid  materials  or  beauty  has  been 
constructed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

It  is  in  working  the  metals,  however,  that  the 
Javanese  have  most  excelled,  and  as  they  acquired 
this  comparative  excellence  without  possessing  any  of 
the  metals  themselves,  but  having  all  of  them  im- 
ported, the  fact  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  com- 
paratively advanced  civilization.  According  to  the 
Javanese,  the  first  rank  among  artisans  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  blacksmith,  or  at  least  to  the  cutler.  The 
most  esteemed  product  of  his  skill  is  the  dagger,  the 
well  known  kris.  Every  man,  and  boy  of  14,  wears 
at  least  one  kris  as  part  of  his  ordinary  dress,  and  men 
of  rank  two,  and  sometimes  four.  Even  ladies  of  high 
rank  occasionally  wear  one.  Swords  are  used  only  in 
native  warfare,  and  are  much  less  esteemed  than  the 
kris,  the  national  weapon.  The  Javanese  spear,  a 
plain  pike  with  an  iron  head,  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
from  its  long  shaft  of  from  12  to  14  feet.  Some  of  the 
Javanese  krises,  from  their  antiquity,  are  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  when  sold  bring  enormous  prices.  The 
Javanese  had  also,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese, a  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  artillery.  De 
Karros,  in  describing  an  expedition  which  invaded 
Malacca  in  1513,  says,  "that  it  was  furnished  with 
much  artillery,  made  in  Java,  for,"  adds  he,  "  the 
Javanese  are  skilled  in  founding  or  casting,  and  in  all 
work  in  iron,  besides  what  they  have  from  India." 

The  Javanese,  although  they  manufacture  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  of  considerable  beauty,  execute 
nothing  equal  to  the  filigree  work  of  Sumatra.  In 
works  in  brass,  their  chief  excellence  consists  in  the 
fabrication  of  musical  instruments,  a  full  band  of 
which  is  known  throughout  the  Archipelago  by  the 
Javanese  name  of  gamalan.  The  instruments  consist 
chiefly  of  bars,  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the 
staocata,  or  of  the  gong,  a  word  which  has  found  its 
way  into  our  dictionaries  and  is  genuine  Javanese. 
Some  of  these  gongs  have  been  made  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Musical  instruments  of  this  description  are 
still  manufactured  in  Java,  and  form  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as,  indeed,  they  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  only  textile  material  of  native  produce  is  cot- 
ton, rather  a  coarse  article,  and  the  only  kind  of  cloth 
made  from  it  is  a  stout  durable  calico,  the  muslins  and 
other  fine  textures  of  continental  India  being  un- 
known as  manufactures.  The  processes  of  cleaning 
and  preparing  the  cotton,  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
dyeing,  are  all  carried  on  by  women,  and  are  purely 
domestic  operations,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  Archipelago.  The  usual  mode  of  giving 
variety  of  colors  to  the  web  is  the  simplest  possible, 
consisting  in  weaving  the  previously  colored  yarn  in 
stripes,  checkered  or  tartan  patterns,  so  frequent 
with  the  other  tribes,  being  against  the  taste  of  the 
Javanese.  Another  mode  peculiar  to  this  people  con- 
sists in  covering  with  melted  wax  the  part  of  the 
cloth  not  intended  to  be  dyed  before  putting  it  in  the 


vat,  the  process  necessarilj-  requiring  repetition  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  colors  intended  to  be 
given.  The  only  material,  besides  cotton,  from  which 
cloth  is  made  by  the  Javanese  is  silk,  and  as  the  art 
of  rearing  the  silk-worm  has  never  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Java,  the  raw  material  has  always 
been  imported.  At  present  it  is  imported  from  China, 
an  inferior  silk,  from  which  a  coarse  cloth  is  wrought 
with  the  same  implements  as  that  of  cotton.  Paper  is 
a  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  papyrus  of  the  ancients,  and  not  of  the 
beautiful  and  ingenious  fabric  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  acquired  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  so  long 
known  to  the  Chinese. 

Two  languages  are  spoken  in  Java,  of  the  same 
general  structure,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
tongues,  ad  having  many  words  in  common,  yet  es- 
sentially differing  from  each  other.  These  are  the 
Javanese  and  Sunda.  The  Javanese  has  been  im- 
memoriallv  a  written  language,  and  its  alphabet  has 
extended  to  the  Sunda  language.  Inscriptions  on 
stone  and  brass  earn'  us  back  in  its  history  to  the  12th 
century.  The  written  character  is  of  two  descriptions, 
that  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  that  at  present 
current.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  essentially  the 
same,  and  not  to  differ  more  than  black  letter  from 
modern  manuscript. 

History. — Java  was  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  and  even  to  those 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  first  named  by  Marco  Polo, 
who,  in  his  junk  voyage  from  China  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  passed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago about  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  He  gives 
the  name  as  Ciaua  or  Java,  but  his  information  being 
mere  hearsay,  is  in  other  respects  erroneous.  Thus, 
mistaking  probably  the  products  of  its  commerce  for 
its  indigenous  productions,  he  enumerates  among 
the  latter  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  gold  in  quantity 
"  exceeding  all  calculation  and  belief,"  although  it 
produces  none  at  all.  No  sooner  had  the  Portuguese 
reached  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  the 
name  became  familiar  enough  to  Europeans.  L.  Bar- 
thema  visited  the  island  and  remained  fourteen  days 
in  it,  but  his  account  is  obviously  false  or  worthless,  for 
he  describes  parents  as  selling  their  children  to  be 
eaten  by  the  purchasers,  and  himself  as  quitting  the 
island  in  haste  for  fear  of  being  made  a  meal  of. 
Edoardo  Barbosa,  although  he  had  not  visited  it, 
describes  its  productions,  its  trade,  its  manufactures 
of  arms,  and  the  persons,  dress,  and  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  much  accuracy.  Pigafetta,  although 
his  information  respecting  it  was  derived,  as  he  tells 
us,  himself,  from  the  old  pilot  who  accompanied  him 
from  the  Moluccas,  is  even  more  correct  than  Barbosa. 
How  very  little,  however,  was  really  known  of  Java 
by  the  early  Portuguese  of  India,  is  to  be  seen  from 
what  De  Barros,  master  of  all  the  Indian  archives, 
says  of  it  in  his  Third  Decade,  published  in  1663.  no 
less  than  52  years  after  the  conquest  of  Malacca,  and 
several  years  after  his  countrymen  had  visited  China, 
discovered  Java,  and  traded  with  both.  He  makes  it 
onsist  of  two  islands,  Java  and  Sunda  ;  and  his  work 
ontains  a  rude  map,  in  which  a  great  river,  or  rather 
a  strait  of  the  sea,  is  represented  as  dividing  them. 
This  he  calls  the  River  Chiamo,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  Chitando  of  the  Sundas,  a  considerable  stream 
at  the  eastern  boundary  of  their  country,  and  which,  in 
their  language,  signifies,  "  boundary  water  or  river." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  second  prince  of  this  dy- 
nasty, that  the  Dutch  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Java,  under  Houtman,  in  1595.  In  1610  they  obtained 
permission  from  the  Sunda  prince  of  Jacatra,  to  build 
a  fort  near  the  spot  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of 
Batavia.  In  1619  this  fort  was  besieged  by  the  joint 
forces  of  the  princes  of  Jacatra  and  Bantam,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  English.  It  was  relievd  by  a  Dutch 
fleet  under  admiral  Koen,  and  the  assailants  defeated 
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and  driven  off.  It  was  after  this  event  that  the  name 
of  Batavia  first  given  to  the  fortress  was  bestowed  on 
the  town.  In  1628  Batavia  was  besieged  by  a  numer- 
ous arrm-  sent  against  it  by  the  reigning  prince  of 
Mataram,  with-the  hope  of  expelling  the  Dutch  from 
the  island  ;  but  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Euro- 
pean garrison,  the  rude  and  disorderly  host  was  baffled 
and  routed.  From  this  time  the  history  of  Java  is 
properly  that  of  its  European  conquerors.  No  con- 
siderable territorial  acquisition,  however,  was  made 
until  1G77,  when  the  Dutch  obtained  a  cession  of  the 
principality  of  Jacatra.  From  that  time  up  to  the 
year  1830,  every  war  carried  on  by  them  with  the  na- 
tive princes,  whether  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  inva- 
riably ended  in  a  cession  of  territory  to  the  former ; 
so  that,  at  present,  hardly  one  fourteenth  part  of  the 
island  is  in  possession  of  native  rulers,  and  even  that 
is  entirely  tributary  and  dependent.  From  the  year 
1674  to  1830,  the  Dutch,  as  principals  or  auxiliaries 
have  been  engaged  in  no  fewer  than  four  great  wars 
all  of  long  duration ;  one  of  which,  begun  in  1674 
lasted  for  34  years  ;  one  in  1718,  lasted  for  5  years 
one  in  1740,  for  15  years  ;  and  one  in  1825,  for  5  years 
so  that,  of  one  third  part,  at  least,  of  a  period  of  156 
years,  civil  war  raged  in  the  island.  The  Dutch  have 
divided  their  possessions  in  Java  into  20  provinces  or 
residences,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  resident 
or  prefect.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country  of  the 
Sundas,  and  14  to  that  of  the  Javanese.  The  two 
remaining  native  States,  although  administered  by 
their  own  princes,  are  virtually  Dutch  provinces,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  officer,  with  the  same 
title  as  those  of  the  provinces  under  direct  Dutch  rule. 

Population. — Attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  estimate  the  total  population  of  Java.  The 
first  of  these  was  by  the  historian  Valent3'n,  who  esti- 
mates the  population  in  his  time  (1726)  at  3,199,750  ; 
and  including  Madura,  3,591,500.  This  estimate  was 
made  shortlj-  after  a  civil  war  of  five  years'  duration. 
In  1755,  immediately  after  the  finest  parts  of  the  island 
had  been  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war  of  15  years,  an  es- 
timate was  made  which  gave  Java  only  1,941,911,  or 
including  Madura,  2,001,911.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  less  than  30  years  a  decrease  had  taken 
place  exceeding  a  million  and  a  quarter.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  estimates  of  the  population  were 
made,  which  raised  the  joint  population  of  Java  and 
Madura  to  3,559,611.  This  was  after  a  continued 
peace  of  45  years ;  and  shows,  compared  to  the  last 
estimate,  an  increase  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  1808  another  estimate  was  made,  and  by  this,  the 
number  was  made  3,730,000.  In  1815  a  census  was 
attempted  during  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  En- 
glish, which  raised  the  population  of  Java  to  4,390,661, 
or  including  Madura,  to  4,615,270.  In  1826  a  census 
was  taken  which  gave  the  population  at  5,403,786. 
10  years  later,  another  was  taken,  and  this  raised  the 
number  to  7,861,551 ;  and  consequently  gave  a  decen- 
nial increase  at  the  rate  of  about  44  per  cent.  The 
census  of  1845  made  the  joint  population  of  Java  and 
Madura  9,530,781,  or  of  Java  alone,  9,235,033.  The  last 
census  is  that  of  1852,  and  this  made  the  joint  population 
of  Java  and  Madura  9,943,075.  The  population  was  es- 
timated as  being,  on  31st  December,  1853,  10,290,000. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  of  the  European  government 
of  Java  is  that  of  the  whole  island,  including  Madura  ; 
excepting  as  to  some  taxes  on  consumption,  the  terri- 
tories are  subject  to  the  two  remaining  native  princes, 
embracing  an  area  of  2229  square  miles,  and  a  reputed 
population  of  850,000.  It  is  derived  from  multifarious 
sources,  and  may  be  briefly  described,  taking  the  fig- 
ures from  the  public  accounts  of  1843,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Temminck.  These  may  be  sufficient  for  a  general 
view,  as  no  material  change  has  since  been  made  in 
the  fiscal  system. 

During  the  five  years'  temporary  occupation  of  Java 
by  the  British  government,  from  1811  to  1816,  nearly 


the  whole  ancient  system  of  monopolies,  forced  deliv- 
eries, and  corvee  labor  was  overthrown,  and  free  cult- 
ure, open  trade,  and  free  labor  substituted  for  them. 
The  merit  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island  belongs  to  the  late  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  British  lieutenant-governor  of  Java,  under 
the  supreme  government  of  India  ;  and  he  carried  his 
bold  and  valuable  innovations  into  effect  with  a  cour- 
age, industry,  and  perseverance  entitled  to  the  greatest 
praise.  The  financial  S3'stem  which  he  adopted,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  happy,  in  so  far  as  the  land-tax  was 
concerned,  for  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  the 
States  entering  directly  into  an  arrangement  with  each 
individual  occupant  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  case  of  Java 
probably  not  fewer  than  half  a  million.  Under  this 
system,  the  tax  was  paid  either  in  money  or  in  kind, 
at  the  option  of  the  occupant ;  and  being  generally 
paid  in  the  latter,  it  followed  that  the  government  was 
converted  at  once  into  warehouse-keepers,  and  corn- 
merchants.  As  in  other  territories  on  the  continent 
of  India,  the  new  system  was  found  mischievous  and 
impracticable.  The  land  was  over-assessed,  and  the 
hypothetical  land-tax  could  not  be  realized. 

After  two  years'  trial,  the  Dutch  commissioners  who 
received  charge  of  the  island,  judiciously  abandoned 
the  Ryotwarrie  system  of  1814,  and  arranged  with  the 
heads  of  the  village  corporations  for  the  land-tax, 
leaving  its  distribution  among  the  occupants  to  these 
corporations  themselves.  This  natural  and  simple 
system,  the  only  one  suited  to  such  a  state  of  society 
as  that  of  Java,  after  being  in  operation  for  14  years, 
was  partially  relinquished  in  1832,  and  the  old  system 
of  forced  deliveries  of  certain  agricultural  products, 
and  of  corvee  labor  in  raising  them,  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  restored.  The  pretext  for  this  was  the  hope 
of  greater  gain,  and  the  assumption  that,  by  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  the  county,  the  State  was  entitled 
to  take,  at  its  option,  its  tax  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in 
corvee  labor.  Under  this  system,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  tax  on  rent  is  remitted,  and  some  of  the 
best  land  with  the  labor  of  its  peasantry  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  cultivation  of  products  deemed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  markets  of  Europe,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  indigo,  with  tea,  cinnamon,  and  cochineal, 
and  the  last  three  expressly  introduced  into  the  island 
for  this  special  purpose.  By  this  impolitic  measure, 
the  Dutch  government  has  become,  once  more,  a  cul- 
tivator, a  trader,  and  necessarily,  from  its  position,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  monopolist  trader.  The  evil  effects 
of  such  a  system  on  that  wealth,  which  is  the  only- 
source  of  public  revenue,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
enlightened  statesman. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  tax  on  rent  or  land-tax 
remaining  to  the  Dutch  government,  after  deducting 
exemptions,  was,  in  1843,  allowing  20d.  to  the  florin, 
£835,551.  To  this,  however,  is  to  be  added  a  sum  of 
£26,215  for  the  quit-rents  of  land  sold  at  various  times 
in  fee-simple  to  Europeans,  with  other  items  of  the 
nature  of  a  land-tax,  as  the  rents  of  certain  fish-ponds, 
or  stews,  amounting  to  £27,302,  making  the  total  land- 
tax  realized  £889,128.  No  account  is  rendered  of  re- 
missions on  account  of  land  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  produce  for  government,  but  a  few  facts  are  stated 
which  will  give  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  very  barbarous  system  is  carried.  The 
number  of  Javanese  families  from  which  corvee  labor 
was  exacted  for  the  culture  of  coffee,  in  1841,  was 
453,289,  and  for  that  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  cinnamon, 
350,955,  making  the  total  number,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  cochineal,  which 
is  not  stated,  704,24-1  families,  equivalent  to  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  three  millions  and  a  half,  or  40  parts  in 
100  of  the  entire  population  of  the  European  portion 
of  the  island.  The  quantity  of  land  set  aside  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  cinnamon,  amounted 
in  1841  to  317,635  acres,  and  this  consisted  of  the  rich- 
est irrigated  lands  of  the  island,  usually  yielding  twc 
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yearly  harvests,  and  equal  in  value  to  10  times  that  of 
the  average  of  all  dry  lands.  The  quantity  of  land, 
of  an  inferior  description,  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  coffee  and  tea,  all  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
maize,  is  not  stated,  but  some  notion  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  families  employed,  as  above 
given,  and  from  the  number  of  trees,  which  amounted 
in  1841  to  336,922,460. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  are  multifarious,  consist- 
ing of  monopolies,  excises,  customs,  transit  and  market 
duties,  taxes  on  fisheries,  and  on  the  slaughter  of  cat- 
tle. The  chief  monopolies  are  those  of  the  vend  of 
opium  and  salt.  In  1843  the  first  of  these  amounted 
to  £796,630,  and  the  last  to  £384,159.  The  .monopoly 
of  opium  is  at  once  productive  and  unexceptionable  in 
principle.  That  on  salt  is,  of  course,  a  poll-tax,  which 
amounts  to  about  4s.  on  each  family,  and  is  only  less 
onerous  than  our  own  in  Bengal,  from  the  salt  of  Java, 
the  produce,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  of  its  north- 
ern coast,  being  better,  cheaper,  and  more  econom- 
ically distributed  to  the  consumers  than  that  of  Ben- 
gal. Another  monopoly  is  that  exercised  in  certain 
caves  producing  the  esculent  swallow-nests,  and  this, 
as  the  birds  are  the  chief  manufacturers,  and  strangers 
the  chief  consumers,  is  an  unexceptionable  source  of 
revenue.  In  1843  its  amount  was  £24,271.  The  sale 
of  timber  from  the  teak  forests,  which  are  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  government,  constitutes  another 
monopoly,  of  which  the  produce  in  the  same  year  was 
£42,141.  These  different  items  make  the  total  revenues 
arising  from  monopolies  £1,247,201.  In  the  public 
accounts  the  monopoly  of  the  tin  of  Banca  is  set  down 
as  Javanese  revenue,  and  stated  at  the  sum  of  £250,- 
000.  As  the  revenue  of  Java  alone  supplies  the  funds 
with  which  the  mining  and  smelting  is  carried  on,  this 
branch  is  therefore  correct!}'  enough  included  in  the 
financial  resources  of  that  island. 

The  export  and  import  duties  of  Java  in  1843,  in- 
cluding port  charges,  amounted  to  £460,840  ;  and  the 
market,  transit,  and  ferry  dues,  came  to  £262,672. 
The  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  £39,341,  and 
that  on  fish  and  fisheries  £27,911.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  that  the  two  last,  as  taxes  on  necessaries  of  life, 
are  injurious  imposts.  A  strange  want  of  attention  to 
an  obvious  principle  is  evinced  by  the  European  gov- 
ernment of  Java,  connected  with  the  slaughter  of  cat- 
tle. The  slaughter  of  the  buffalo  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited, with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  this  animal  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  The 
certain  effect  of  the  prohibition,  however,  must  of 
course  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  intended,  for  the 
rearing  of  these  animals,  is  surely  discouraged,  not 
promoted,  by  depriving  the  owners  of  a  market  for  the 
old,  imperfect,  or  superfluous  ones. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  of  Java  in  1843, 
were  given  at  the  sum  of  £6,291,606.  Thus,  then,  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  taxes  by  the 
enormous  sum  of  £3,082,249,  to  be  made  good  by  the 
contingency  of  profits  on  produce  remitted  to  Europe. 
The  civil  charges  came  to  £827,825,  the  military  to 
£720,319,  the  naval  to  £138,846,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry expenditure,  on  account  of  Sumatra,  to  £220,076. 
The  expense  of  dispatching  government  produce,  ex- 
clusive of  freight  and  charges,  amounted  to  £75,212, 
while  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  nearly  all  incur- 
red in  27  years'  time,  came  to  £1,018,463,  or  about  half 
of  that  of  British  India,  with  120,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants, and  which  it  has  taken  a  century  to  incur. 

Trade. — The  internal  trade  of  Java  embraces  that  of 
all  the  Netherland  possessions  in  India,  as  it  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  whole  of  it.  It  includes  also  a  large 
remittance  for  the  public  revenue  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
duce, as  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  tin,  and  spices.  Java 
and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  were  delivered  over 
by  the  English  in  1816,  with  a  considerably  improved 
commerce,  and  certainly,  at  all  events,  with  a  clear 
field  for  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  system.  The 


Countries. 

1846. 

1836. 

1826. 

Netherlands  

Florins. 

39,608  848 

Florins. 
27,232,588 

Florins. 
6  518,525 

Indian  Archipelago. 
Great  Britain  
China,  Macao,  etc.  . 
France  .... 

9,326,543 
2,865,987 
1,886,703 
1,826  149 

6,708,158 
139,592 
8,818,706 
1  944  145 

4,357,783 
849,098 
1,976,192 
42  232 

America  

1,199,644 

1,002  529 

211  231 

Hamburg  

615,041 

108  142 

63,334 

Sweden  

345  949 

253959 

57  172 

Other  places  

711,868 

369,315 

959,735 

opportunity  has  assuredly  not  been  taken  advantage 
of.  Double  duties  have  been  imposed  on  all  goods 
imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  and  other  contrivances 
of  the  exploded  mercantile  system  have  been  had  re- 
course to,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  direction  to  Holland, 
a  costly  expedient,  injurious  to  the  colony,  and  of  no 
substantial  value  to  the  mother  country.  In  1824,  and 
within  eight  years  after  the  restoration,  a  new  East 
India  Company  was  set  up  as  one  of  these  contrivances, 
the  Handel  Maatschapij  or  trading  association.  This 
association  is  merchant,  shipowner,  agent,  for  the  sale 
of  the  government  produce  in  Europe,  carrier  of  this 
produce,  and  farmer  of  some  branches  of  the  public 
revenue  of  Java.  Originally,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  it  a  fixed  and  certain  interest  on  its  capital  stock, 
and  even  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  was  a 
sleeping  partner  of  it.  The  false  hypothesis  on  which 
this  retrograde  policy  was  adopted,  was  a  supposed 
necessity  for  encountering  what  was  called  the  over- 
grown capitals  and  enterprise  of  England  and  America, 
as  if  the  free  capital  and  enterprise  of  Holland,  which, 
under  greater  difficulties  had  achieved  much  greater 
things,  was  unequal  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  its  own 
colony  without  pillowing  and  bolstering. 

The  values  of  the  exports  from  Java,  and  their  des- 
tination, in  1846,  1836,  and  1826,  were  as  follows  : 


The  previous  statements  show  that  the  produce  and 
trade  of  Java  have  increased  during  the  last  12  years 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  colony,  Cuba, 
perhaps,  excepted  ;  and  if  the  resources  and  capabil- 
ities of  this  noble  island  be  fully  developed,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  how  much  further  her  trade  may  be 
extended  and  her  resources  developed. 

Principal  Port. — Batavia,  a  city  of  the  island  of 
Java,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental 
Islands,  lat.  6°  8'  south,  long.  106°  50'  east,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jacatra  River,  on  an  extensive  bay.  The  harbor  lies 
between  the  main  land  and  several  small  uninhab- 
ited islands,  which,  during  the  north-western  mon- 
soon, afford  sufficient  shelter  and  good  anchorage. 
Population  in  1842,  53,860,  including  about  3000  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  rest  are  Chinese,  Javanese,  Malays,  etc. 
It  is  built  on  marshy  ground,  and  intersected  by  canals 
in  the  Dutch  style.  It. is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
several  batteries,  and  has  a  considerable  garrison  and 
marine  arsenal.  Other  authorities  represent  the 
population  of  Batavia,  in  1832,  at  118,000  ;  viz.,  Euro- 
peans, 3000;  Chinese,  25,000;  Aborigines,  80,000; 
Moors,  1000  ;  Arabs,  9000.  Batavia  has  a  bank,  with 
branches  at  Samarano  and  Surabayo.  This  place  was 
long  considered  very  unhealthy,  but  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  drainage.  Mean  temperature  of  year,  78°. 

The  Jacatra  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  40  tons  two 
miles  inland  ;  ships  of  from  300  to  400  tons  anchor  in 
the  bay,  1^  miles  from  shore.  Batavia  is  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and 
absorbs  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  trade  of 
Java  and  Madura  ;  the  annual  exports  of  which  islands 
amount  to  60,300,000  florins  ($25,123,000),  and  the 
imports  to  30,000,000  florins  ($12,000,000).— E.  B. 

See  Quar.  Rev.,  vi.,  487,  xvii.,  72 ;  HUNT'S  Mer. 
Mag.,  ii.,  328,  xxxiii.,  369;  Ed.  Rev.,  xxxi.,  395. 

In  1853  the  foreign  commerce  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dura amounted  to  $17,712,241  for  general  imports, 
and  to  $28,677,183  for  exports.  The  imports  and  ex- 
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ports  during  this  year  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 
year — the  former  $1,596,104,  or  9.9  per  cent. ;  the  lat- 
ter $6,294,489,  or  21.83  per  cent. ;  thus  exhibiting  the 
most  practical  illustration  of  the  increasing  trade  of 
these  rich  and  fertile  islands.  The  share  assigned  to 


the  Netherlands  in  the  general  trade  of  1853  repre- 
sented, for  imports,  42.23  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  and 
for  exports,  76.09  per  cent.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  with  these  islands,  during  the  same  year,  was 
1.39  of  the  whole. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1320,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  In  Bullion 

and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  80,  1821  .  .  . 

$183,010 
121,441 
151,120 
61,669 
163,022 
57,506 
88,859 
83,710 
62,074 
63,278 

$1,581,808 
999,571 
1,750,981 
638,616 
1,864,884 
874,957 
127.749 
813.277 
176,318 
107,293 

$1,714,818 

1,121,012 
1,902,101 
700,285 
1,527,906 
432,463 
166,608 
396,987 
288,392 
170,566 

$134,369 
853,144 
419,680 
147,458 
188,402 
513,556 
236,447 
113,462 
121,348 
181,843 

$1,257,995 

877,641 
998,940 
419,818 
669,558 
273,069 
96,222 
265,480 
149,550 
52,«00 

$2',300 
240 

24,808 

'2,067 
2,000 
8,393 
10,000 

5,610 

5,286 
4,990 
8,814 
7,556 

3,2s2 
1,143 

3,028 

I.'.X. 
1,501 

1,234 
'220 

1822  

1823  

1S24     

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828 

1829  

1830  

Total.... 
Sept.  30,  1831  .  .  . 

$935,684 

$128,884 
24,516 
98,852 
115,011 
230,608 
112,891 
263,250 
166,214 
86,619 
132,751 

$7,435,449 

$681,442 
503,504 
680,989 
466,138 
1,213,682 
906,331 
285.224 
8-29,747 
396,984 
202,552 

$8,371,183 

$760,326 
528,020 
774,841 
581,149 
1,444,290 
1.079,022 
'548,474 
495,961 
483,553 
835,308 

$2,4(19,714 

$319.395 
668,974 
750,290 
582,159 
800,338 
1,477,906 
1,019,769 
576,396 
692,196 
817,897 

$5,060,868 

$480,975 
426,598 
477,983 
886,875 
1,106,493 
706,746 
235,828 
808,184 
378,626 
176,724 

$44,SUS 
$4,527 

lb',281 
1,615 
925 
224 

8,742 
626 
21,619 

87,695 

6,498 
7,456 
7,477 
8,323 
20,476 
16,958 
5,441 
11,430 
9,234 
1,828 

1,454 

"680 
1,48» 
346 

"447 
7,340 

"663 
485 

1832  

1S33  

1834  

1835  

1&36  

1887  

1S38  

1839  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept  80,  1841  .  .  . 

$1,414,396 

$178,876 
85,578 
90,289 
98,313 
129,151 
40,700 
91,902 
183,905 
280,823 
180,533 

$5,616,543 

$224,150 
193,580 
103,742 
261,070 
72,007 
42,842 
108,233 
107,954 
54,118 
262,952 

$7,030,939 

$403,026 
279,158 
193,981 
859,883 
201,158 
83,542 
200,140 
241,859 
334,941 
443,485 

$7,705,870 

$266,425 
741,04S 
121,524 
935,984 
538,608 
480,353 
894,982 
249,346 
854,528 
444,404 

$4,685,032 

$208,500 
178,271 
89,577 
244,325 
68,516 
88,440 
106,120 
92,834 
32,000 
219,400 

$48,559 
$8,000 

11,950 
121 

l',800 

95,141 

5,324 
794 
2,890 
4,656 
4,592 
3,679 
5,370 
4,575 
6,688 
4,070 

11,449 

V,483 

8,320 

1842  

9  mos.     1S43  

Juno  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  ... 

1848  

1849.   .. 

1850  

Total.... 
June  30,  1851  .  .  . 

$1,810,020 

$204,430 
142,997 
202,822 
109,203 
287,937 
120,444 

$1,430,653 

$43,140 
181,185 
180,884 
75,573 
53,886 
89,712 

$2,740,678 

$247,570 
824,182 
383,706 
184,776 
341,823 
210,156 

$5,027,202 

$410,148 
1,015,994 
384,583 
1,041,609 
1,032,270 
1,399,289 

$1,272,483 

$31,500 
154,430 
149,800 
68,500 
87,170 
71,000 

$21,871 

'2,386 
lV,000 

42,638 

8,016 
3,689 
8,526 
3,638 
8,406 
10,377 

4,753 

5,651 
14.1122 
6,605 
4,313 
3,453 
2,141 

1852    ..   .. 

1853  

1854  

1855  

1&56 

Tariff. — The  tariff  regulations  of  Java  are  divided 
into  six  different  classes,  viz. :  Class  1  relates  to  du- 
ties on  wines  and  spirits,  etc. ;  class  2  relates  to  duties 
on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  ;  class  3  relates  to  sundry 
imports  from  Europe,  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  class  4  prescribes  the  duties  on  the  products  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago ;  class  5  relates  to  merchandise 
being  the  produce  of  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes  ;  class  6  prescribes  the  export  duties  levied  on 
the  products  of  Java.  All  these  classes  recognize  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  flag ;  but,  under 
the  treaty  of  August  26,  1852,  between  the  United 
States  and  Holland,  these  discriminations  do  not  apply 
to  the  American  flag  when  importing  or  exporting 
from  or  to  the  same  places  as  the  national  flag.  The 
article,  by  virtue  of  which  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  equalized  with  those  of  Holland,  reads  thus  : 
Art.  II.  "  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to 
the  flags  of  the  two  countries  is  understood  to  extend 
also  to  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  the 
Netherlands  beyond  the  seas,  in  which  goods  and  mer- 
chandise, whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  or 
exported  from  and  to  any  other  country  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties 
than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  from  and  to  the  same  places  in 
vessels  of  the  Netherlands.  The  bounties,  drawbacks, 
or  other  privileges  of  similar  denomination,  which  may 
be  there  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise  imported 
or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  shall  also,  and 
in  like  manner,  be  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States." 


TABLE  EXHIBITING   THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF 
JAVA  AND  MADURA  IN  THE  YEARS  SPECIFIED. 


Nationality. 

Vessels 

•nter,'d. 

Ve»M-ls 

cleared. 

1852. 

1853. 

185i. 

1863. 

Dutch  

1  S53 

1,886 

1,819 

2,038 

Kntrlish  

56 

77 

48 

85 

19 

14 

16 

18 

Belgian  

3 

8 

Hamburg  

10 

17 

ID 

15 

Bremen  

10 

9 

10 

12 

Prussian  

1 

1 

3 

1 

Swedish  

12 

13 

17 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Danish  

4 

5 

5 

2 

American  

7 

28 

JO 

28 

2 

1 

8 

Chinese  

1 

1 

2 

1 

Ham    

19 

IS 

12 

19 

Other  Asiatic  countries.  .  . 

51 

100 

58 

52 

Total  .  .  . 

2,046 

'.'.170 

g.oia 

2.280 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  in  1853  the 
United  States  just  trebled  in  one  year  the  number  of 
vessels  bearing  their  Hug  in  that  remote  corner  of  the 
globe.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1852,  equalizing  the  United  States'  and 
the  Dutch  flags  in  the  colonial  trade.  The  subjoined 
tariff  of  duties  of  the  island  of  Java  has  been  prepared 
from  a  copy  printed  at  Batavia  in  1844,  with  modifica- 
tions and  changes  down  to  June,  1855,  transmitted 
from  the  United  States'  consulate  at  that  port : 

Port  Charges  at  Java. — The  harbor  dues  are  one 
half  a  rupee  per  ton  ;  but  a  ship  having  once  paid  this 
charge  can  touch  either  at  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  or  go 
to  a  foreign  port  and  return,  if  within  six  months  from 
date  of  payment,  without  further  expense.  Ships  can 
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anchor  and  remain  in  the  roads,  and  can  communicate 
with  the  shore,  receive  provisions,  water,  etc.,  without 
charge  of  anchorage  fees.  The  roads  are  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Rhoneland  to  the  Neptune  shoal. 
All  letters  must  be  immediate!}'  delivered  at  the  cus- 


per  hogshead,  and  in  the  outer  roads  at  66  cents.  When 
a  blue  flag  is  flying  at  the  main-mast  head  of  the 
guard-ship,  or  at  the  signal  staff  of  the  lookout-house 
at  the  head  of  the  canal,  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  enter- 
ing the  river. 


torn-house,  except  consignees'  letters,  and  such  as  may  j  Tariff  of  Duties  for  the  Island  of  Java.— By  Dutch 
be  intended  for  the  captain  or  supercargo.  There  are  vessels  are  meant  vessels  belonging  to  Holland,  and 
no  pilots  for  Batavia  or  Samarang.  For  Soerayaba  no  others.  Under  the  Dutch  flag  are  comprehended 
pilots  can  be  had  at  Point  Pauka  coming  from  the  the  flags  of  Asiatic  princes  which  are  placed  on  the 
west,  and  at  Passaroeng  coming  from  the  east.  Fil-  ;  same  footing  as  the  Dutch  flag.  The  pound  in  this 
tered  water  is  sent  alongside  in  government  tanks,  tariff  is  the  old  Amsterdam  pound.  To  the  duties  in 
with  a  force-pump  and  hose,  at  a  charge  of  57  cents  the  tariff,  5  per  cent,  is  added  for  breakwater. 
DUTIES  ON:  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  JAVA. 


Articles. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Remarks. 

Dutch  

121    " 

European  and  American,  if  from  countries  between  which 

1  25      " 

On  appraised  value,  according  to  tariff  of 
prices,  corrected  every  three  months. 

From  countries  between  which  and  Holland  friendly  rela- 

Uo    " 

From  Dutch  India  and  favored  States  in  tbo  Indian  Archi- 

25  per  cent  

On  appraised  value,  according  to  the  market 

From  do.  in  Dutch  Indian  vessels,  provided  they  have  not 

•121    "        .... 

price  of  the  day. 

All  other  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except 
Chinese  goods  in  Chinese  junks  

25      " 

On  invoice  value,  with  addition  of  30  per  ct.,or 
(     appraisement  according  to  market  prices. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  SUNDRY  GOODS  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  EUROPE,  AMERICA,  AND  TIIE  CAPE  or  GOOD  HOPE. 


Articles.                                                           |        Rate  of  duty. 

Remarks. 

Beef,  salted,  smoked,  etc  

24  per  cent  

6        " 
24      " 
24      " 
$0  lOperlb.. 
0  10      "     .. 
25  per  cent  
12      " 

)  In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate  of  Dutch 
\      origin,  12  per  cent. 
As  above,  free. 

>  As  above,  one  half  these  duties. 

Direct  from  Holland  in  Dutch  vessels,  12  p.  ct. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  6  p.  ct. 
As  above,  12  per  cent. 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  free. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  6.  p.  ct. 
As  above,  12  per  cent. 
As  above,  12  per  cent 

>•  As  above,  12  per  cent. 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 
)  Dutch  flour  packed  according  to  the  tariff  of 
j     1823,  12  per  cent. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 
As  above,  12  per  cent. 

As  above,  12  per  cent. 

As  above,  12  per  cent. 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct. 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct 

|  In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate  of  Dutch 
(~     origin,  12  per  cent. 

As  above,  free. 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  G  p.  ct. 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  12  p.  ct 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  12  p.  ct 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  6  p.  ct. 
As  above,  6  per  cent. 
As  above,  12  per  cent 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct. 
As  above,  6  per  cent 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 
As  above,  6  per  cent. 
Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  $0  40. 
|  In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate  of  origin, 
j     one  half  these  duties. 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 
As  above,  6  per  cent. 

In  Dutch'vessols,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 
(Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  one 
j     half  of  this  duty. 

As  above,  6  per  cent. 

Butter                                                                

Clothing,  wool  and  cotton  

24      " 

Free  

Corks                                            

12  per  cent.  .  .  . 

24      " 
24      " 
24      " 
24      " 
Free. 

flour                               .          

24      " 
24      "        

24      " 
24      " 
Free. 

24  per  cent.... 
Free. 
24  per  cent  
12      " 
24      " 

Gold  and  silver  plate,  lace,  thread,  and  military  ornaments. 

Hams  

Hats                                                

Jewelry,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  set  or  not,  if  real  
Lumber  

Free. 
12  per  cent  — 
24      " 
24      " 
24      " 
6      " 
12      " 

Opium,  prohibited. 

24      " 
24  per  cent  
24       "        .... 
12       " 
12       " 
24      " 
12 
24        ' 
12        ' 
12        ' 
12 
$0  SOperlb.. 
0  40      "    .  . 
0  16      "     .. 

Paper  t 

Flints,  prohibited,  unless  especially  permitted  

All  other  kinds  European  and  American  

Snuffs  of  all  kinds  

Saddles  and  harness  (same  as  leather). 
Soap  ...             

(Silver.     (See  Gold.) 
(Silk  and  silk  goods  

12        "      .... 

24        "      .... 

$0  06i  per  Ib. 

!•  12  per  cent.  .  .  . 

Salt,  prohibited. 
Tin  and  tin  ware  

Tobacco  loaf,  manufactured  

Tar.    (See  Naval  stores.) 
[All  goods  not  mentioned  in   this  tariff,  the  products  of 
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JAVA  TARIFF— EXPORT  DUTIES. 


Articles. 

Rate  ofdn'y. 

Remarks. 

'Arrack  

Free. 
12  per  cent  
$2  80  per  tub. 
4  per  cent  

Under  Dutch  flag,  6  per  cent 
To  Holland,  in  Dutcli  vessels,  $1  40. 
Under  Dutch  flag,  2  per  cent. 
To  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  per  cent,  giv- 
ing bond  for  the  difference. 
Under  Dutch  flag,  $1  40. 

)  In  sums  less  than  $200,  for  owner's  use,  free, 
)     provided  permission  be  obtained. 
Under  Dutch  flag,  one  half  these  duties. 

To  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  one  half  these 
duties. 

>-  Under  Dutch  flag,  one  half  these  duties. 

}To  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  one  half  these 
duties. 

As  above,  free. 
Under  Dutch  flag,  free. 

!•  Under  Dutch  flag,  2  per  cent. 
To  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  80  cents. 
I  Under  Dutch  flag,  2  per  cent. 

Under  Dutch  flag,  one  half  this  duty. 
(  To  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  one  half  this 
j     duty. 

Under  Dutch  flag,  2  per  cent. 

As  above,  free. 
As  above,  2  per  cent. 

ifiirds'  neste  .       .         

Camphor,  Japan  

Cotton  goods,  Japanese  

Coffee  

J  Perpicolofl25 
|     Ibs.,  12  p.  ct. 
$2  80  per  picol 
Free. 
5  per  cent  

Copper  coin,  Dutch  

Gold  and  silver  coin,  by  Chinese,  to  China  

Gold  and  silver  not  coined,  and  Japan  cobangs  

Horses  

$16  00  each... 
8  20  per  100. 
2  40  p.  picol 
4  per  Ib.  . 
Free. 
$1  20  per  picol 
12       » 
4  80  p.  logger 
4  per  picol 
1  60       '• 
8  00       " 
T  60       " 
4  per  cent  
80  cts  per  picol 
6  per  cent. 

"      buffalo  

Jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  

Oil,  cocoanut  

Katans  

Rice  

"      mace  

"      nutmegs  

"      wild  nutmegs  
"      PePPeri  black  

Sugar  Java  1st  and  2d  sorts        

"     brown,  and  molasses  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  col- 
lector, not  suitable  for  export  to  Europe   or 

v20cts.per  picol 

Free. 
4  per  cent  
4      "        
$1  60  per  picol 
4  per  cent  

Salt  

Tortoise-shell  

Tin  

Tripang.  

Wax  

4       "        
40  ct.  per  picol 

8    "        " 
4  per  cent  

4      "       

4       «        i 

Goods  not  mentioned  above,  being  the  products  of  the  In- 

Goods,  the  maximum  import  duty  on  which  is  25  or  24  per 
cent  

All  other  goods  

Jeddo,  Jedo,  or  Yedo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  and 
the  largest  city  in  that  empire,  is  situate  on  a  gulf,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  N.  lat. 
35°  32',  E.  long.  140°.  It  stands  on  a  large  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  is  here  so  shallow  that 
vessels  generally  discharge  their  cargoes  a  league  or 
two  below  the  city.  Jeddo  is  said  to  be  7  miles  in 
length  by  5  in  breadth,  and  to  have  a  circumference 
of  20  miles.  It  is  not  inclosed  by  walls,  but  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  broad  canals  and  ditches,  having 
on  each  side  high  embankments,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  planted  rows  of  trees.  A  river  of  considerable 
size  flows  through  the  town  into  the  harbor.  The 
houses  are  small  and  low  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  They  are  built  of  wood  with  thin 
clay  walls,  and  are  divided  into  rooms  by  paper 
screens.  The  floors  are  covered  with  mats,  and  the 
roofs  with  shavings  of  wood.  Being  thus  entirely 
composed  of  combustible  materials,  fires  are  frequent 
and  destructive.  As  the  families  of  princes,  lords, 
and  nobility  of  the  empire  are  obliged  to  reside  con- 
tinually at  Jeddo,  there  are  numerous  houses  of  a  su- 
perior class.  These,  however,  are  only  one  story  in 
height,  and  have  no  towers.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  houses  by  large  courtyards,  stately 
gates,  and  fine  varnished  steps  leading  up  to  the  door. 
There  are  besides  numerous  temples,  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  buildings,  The  imperial  palace  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  several 
palaces  or  castles,  with  large  gardens  and  orchards. 
Besides  being  the  residence  of  the  court,  Jeddo  con- 
tains flourishing  manufactures,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  700,000  to  1,500,000,  and  even  more.  See 
JAPAN. 

Jeremie.  This  is  the  smallest  port  in  the  island 
of  Ilayti  open  to  foreign  commerce.  The  anchorage 
at  Jeremie  is  so  dangerous  that  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  one  or  more  shipwrecks,  or  other  serious  casu- 
alties, being  recorded.  In  1849  there  entered  and 


cleared  76  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  8200  tons  ; 
and  in  1850  there  entered  and  cleared  91  vessels,  meas- 
uring 11,536  tons.  The  following  summary  exhibits 
the  general  trade  of  this  port  for  1850 : 


Countries. 

Value  of 
imports. 

Ar.icles  and  qunn'itle 
In  1850. 

3  of  exports 

1,064,000 

Coffee  

Pounds. 
4  593,919 

244,000 

Cocoa  

541,371 

248,000 

Campeche  

6,429,059 

118000 

Guvac,  

54500 

Wax  

S,12S 

Jersey,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  En- 
lish  Channel  Islands,  is  situate  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Michael,  13  miles  west  of  the  nearest  coast  of  France, 
and  85  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  English 
coast ;  N.  lat.  (St.  Helier's)  49°  11'  3",  W.  long.  2° 
7'.  It  is  12  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  7 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  40,000  acres.  The  north  coast  of  the  island  is 
rocky,  bold,  and  precipitous,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Channel  Islands  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
crown,  but  as  forming  no  part  of  the  realm,  so  that 
they  are  not  represented  in  Parliament ;  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  as  such,  have  no  legal  force  as  regards 
them,  unless  they  are  therein  specially  named,  or  un- 
less the  acts,  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  council,  are  regis- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  islands.  In  their  institu- 
tions, customs,  and  laws,  the  people  still  retain  much 
that  is  Norman ;  and,  in  this  respect,  Jersey  has  re- 
tained considerably  more  of  the  old  institutions  and  of 
their  free  spirit  than  the  sister  island  of  Guernsey. 
The  people  appear  to  have  at  all  times  enjoyed  much 
freedom  and  great  privileges. — E.  B. 

Jet,  or  Pitch  Coal  (Du.  Git,  Zwarte  barnsteen; 
Fr.  Jais,  Jayet ;  Ger.  Gagat ;  It.  Gogata,  Luslrino  ;  Lat. 
(,'nynx,  Gagafes),  of  a  black  velvet  color,  occurs  mas- 
sive, in  plates  ;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  branches  of 
trees,  but  without  a  regular  woody  texture.  Internal 
lustre  shining,  resinous,  soft ;  rather  brittle ;  easily 
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frangible ;  specific  gravity  1'3.  It  is  used  for  fuel, 
and  for  making  vessels  and  snuff-boxes.  In  Prussia 
it  is  called  black  amber,  and  is  cut  into  rosaries  and 
necklaces.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  brilliancy  and 
conchoidal  fracture. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

Jetsam.     See  FLOTSAM. 

Jettee,  the  border  made  round  the  stilts  under  a 
pier,  in  certain  old  bridges,  being  the  same  with  star- 
ling ;  consisting  of  a  strong  framing  of  timber  filled 
with  stones,  chalk,  or  other  materials,  to  preserve  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  from  injury. 

Jetty-head,  a  name  usually  given  in  the  royal 
dockyards  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  be- 
yond the  rest ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a 
wharf,  the  side  of  which  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a 
dry  or  wet  dock. 

Jewelry.  Worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations. 
So  prodigious  was  the  extravagance  of  the  Koman  la- 
dies, that  Pliny  the  elder  says  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina 
wearing  ornaments  which  were  valued  at  $1,605,000. 
Jewels  were  worn  in  France  by  Agnes  Sorel,  in  1434. 
The  manufacture  was  extensively  encouraged  in  En- 
gland in  1685.  See  GOLD. 

Jib,  a  large  triangular  sail,  between  the  fore-top- 
mast head  and  the  boom  (thence  called  jib-boom), 
which  projects  bej^ond  the  bowsprit. 

Jidda,  or  Djidda,  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  64  miles  west  from  Mecca,  of  which  it  is 
the  port ;  N.  lat.  21°  29',  E.  long.  39°  15'.  It  stands 
on  a  gentle  elevation,  rising  from  the  sea,  while  the 
surrounding  country  is  a  bare  desert.  Jidda,  as  re- 
spects cleanliness  and  regularity  of  plan,  is  superior 
to  most  eastern  towns.  The  streets,  though  unpaved, 
are  comparatively  well  laid  out  and  wide.  The  houses 
are  built  of  coralline  stone,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  and  from  the  perishing  nature  of  this  mate- 
rial, are  not  very  durable.  In  the  suburbs,  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  constructed  of  reeds  and  bushwood. 

Jidda  has  long  been  famous  as  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  Arabia,  and  indeed  is  solely  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  its  trade.  Situate  about  the 
middle  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  only  about 
120  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Nubia, 
and  within  two  days'  journey  of  Mecca,  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  home  produce.  The  harbor, 
however,  like  most  of  the  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea, 
is  inconvenient,  and  the  entrance  rather  intricate.  On 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor,  large  ships 
are  obliged  to  dischage  their  cargoes  in  the  offing 
about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  imports  from 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  comprise  corn,  rice,  butter,  sugar, 
clothing,  oil,  tobacco,  musk,  and  incense  ;  from  India, 
muslins,  shawls,  spices,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  while  the 
Malay  islands  and  the  Mozambique  coast  send  hither 
slaves.  The  imports  are  conveyed  by  ships  to  Suez, 
whence  they  lind  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  or  by  caravans  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from 
which  cities  they  are  dispersed  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Turkey.  Dates,  and  the  celebrated  balm  of 
Mecca,  are  brought  from  the  interior  for  shipment. 
Next  to  grain,  the  most  important  article  of  trade  is 
perhaps  coffee,  which  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  Mocha.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  is  estimated  at  about  250.  The  government 
of  Jidda  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
the  town  is  garrisoned  by  Egyptian  troops,  amounting 
usually  to  about  400.  The  population  is  very  fluctu- 
ating; the  permanent  population  does  not  probably 
exceed  10,000,  while,  on  the  arrival  of  the  merchant 
fleets,  and  during  the  feast  of  Ramadthan,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  20,000  strangers  within  its  walls.— E.  B. 

Jobber,  a  person  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  small 
pieces  of  work.  In  some  statutes,  jobber  is  used  to 
signify  a  person  who  buys  and  sells  for  others.  See 
BROKER. 

Jobbing  is  the  business  of  a  jobber. 


Stock-jobbing  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  selling  stock,  with 
a  view  to  its  rise  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  stock  for 
time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  any  particular  stock  for  a  stipulated  time, 
whether  the  buyer  or  seller  be  possessed  of  any  such 
real  stock  or  not. 

Joint-stock  Companies  are,  in  England,  a 
species  of  partnership  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
contribute  funds  or  "stock"  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  trading  or  other  profitable  object.  The  pecu- 
liarity from  which  the  term  is  derived  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  stock  apart  from  joint  management.  In  an 
ordinary  partnership  the  members  bring  more  or  less 
of  their  own  personal  management  into  the  affairs  of 
the  company ;  and  although,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, a  partner  may  abstain  from  any  interference, 
such  a  person,  called  in  the  trading  world  "  a  sleeping 
partner,"  is  treated  by  the  law  in  all  respects  as  if  he 
participated  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
his  working  brethren.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
the  joint-stock  company  is,  that  their  members  throw 
their  stock  into  the  venture  without  directly  partici- 
pating in  the  management,  which  may  be  either  in  the 
hands  of  a  selected  number  of  the  shareholders,  or  in 
that  of  persons  who  do  not  contribute  at  all  to  the  un- 
dertaking. The  subject  thus  presents  considerations 
stretching  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  mere  laws 
affecting  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individual  part- 
ners into  the  field  of  politics  and  history.  It  is  at 
once  obvious  that  these  arrangements,  by  which  the 
wealth  of  indefinite  numbers  can  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  are  capable  of  creating  a  political 
influence  which  will  have  more  or  less  the  character 
of  a  ruling  or  governing  power,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  otherwise  constituted  authorities  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  It  was  by  this  sort  of 
concentration  of  the  wealth  of  many  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  that  some  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  middle 
ages  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  monarchies ;  the 
Society  of  the  Knights  Templars  rising  conspicuously 
above  all  others,  and  threatening  to  establish  a  sort  of 
corporate  empire,  presiding  over  the  European  mon- 
archies. Subsequently  the  Jesuits,  in  their  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  afforded  evidence  of  the  power  at 
the  command  of  clever  men  regulating  a  common  fund, 
which  alarmed  crowned  heads  no  less  than  the  usurp- 
ing tenor  of  their  doctrines.  The  great  union  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  before  which  the  robber  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  of  central  Europe  fell,  was  again  an  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  concentrated  wealth  when 
measured  against  pure  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
authority ;  and  the  expanding  resources  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  and  of  other  wealthy  oligarchies,  seemed 
to  be  raising  a  new  ruling  power  which  would  grad- 
ually absorb  and  supersede  the  old  dynasties,  whether 
autocratic  or  aristocratic,  by  which  nations  were  ruled. 
The  expansion  of  trade  by  the  discovery  of  America 
and  a  new  passage  to  India,  and  still  more  perhaps 
the  recasting  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  by  the 
Reformation,  broke  up  these  great  concentrated  masses, 
and  distributed  the  power  of  collective  wealth  into 
smaller  groups.  Still  the  influence  of  joint-stock  as- 
sociations has  ever,  from  time  to  time,  arisen  in  formi- 
dable rivalry  with  other  forms  of  political  power, 
sometimes  creating  an  effectual  barrier  to  political  op- 
pression, but  at  others  threatening  the  liberties  and 
just  rights  of  communities  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  rapacity.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  single 
instance  of  a  struggle  between  concentrated  wealth 
and  a  ruling  dynasty  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Russia.  The  merchants  of  Novogorod  increased  in 
wealth  and  influence  until  they  became  a  virtual  re- 
publican government,  gradually  absorbing  under  their 
influence  the  surrounding  territory.  "  Who  can  resist 
God  and  the  great  Novogorod  ?"  became  a  saying  of 
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the  15th  century.  The  Grand  Dukes  of  Muscovy 
commenced  a  systematic  war  against  the  royal  com- 
pany of  merchants,  and  it  seemed  for  some  time  a 
question  •whether  Russia  should  be  ruled  by  a  commer- 
cial company  or  an  autocracy.  After  many  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  the  latter  prevailed.  But  the 
influence  of  Novogorod  was  not  entirely  extinguished 
until  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  drew  the  north- 
ern trade  of  Russia  into  a  new  channel,  where  it  came 
effectually  under  imperial  control. 

British  history  affords  many  memorable  instances  of 
the  influence  of  joint-stock  operations.  It  became  the 
polic}r  of  the  crown,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  down- 
ward, to  cherish  commercial  combinations,  as  a  balance 
against  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  sometimes  the 
body  thus  started  with  a  stock  of  exclusive  privileges 
acquired  an  influence  dangerous  alike  to  the  authority 
of  the  crown  and  to  the  rights  of  the  subject.  The 
Russian  Company,  which  had  been  licensed  just  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  acquired  so  much 
influence  under  her  fostering  care  as  to  spread  its 
transactions  into  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  embark 
in  the  whale  fishery  of  Spitzbergen  on  the  other. 
This  potent  body  was  in  use  to  send  embassadors  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  But  his  successors,  the 
czars,  were  not  inclined  to  encourage  such  fellowship. 
and  gradually  enfeebled  the  haughty  corporation  by 
restricting  its  foreign  privileges,  and  encouraging  the 
rival  company  of  Holland.  The  celebrated  Turkey  or 
Levant  Company  was  chartered  in  1581.  Just  18 
j'ears  afterward  was  formed,  under  far  less  pompous 
auspices,  that  East  India  Company  which  has  been 
destined  to  rule  over  a  greater  empire  than  that  of 
Julius  Caesar  or  Charlemagne.  See  INDIA.  Many 
African  and  American  companies  were  formed  in  the 
17th  century,  and  created  much  excitement  by  their 
aggressions  and  rivalries.  The  Scots,  excited  by  wit- 
nessing the  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  England,  in 
which  the  invidious  navigation  law  of  Charles  II.  pro- 
hibited them  from  participating,  resolved  to  establish 
a  great  national  joint-stock  companv  for  themselves. 
In  1G95  they  formed  the  "African  Company,"  better 
known  as  the  Darien  project,  subscribing  a  capital  of 
four  millions,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  paid 
up.  This  was  held  in  its  day  to  be  a  marvelous  pe- 
cuniary effort  for  a  portion  of  the  empire  which,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  entered  on  railway  projects 
involving  in  one  year  an  outlay  of  sixteen  millions. 
The  company  obtained  from  the  Scottish  Parliament 
more  absolute  power  than  even  the  great  corporations 
of  England  ;  being  authorized  to  hold  a  monopoly  of 
certain  trades,  to  occupy  and  govern  territories,  and  to 
make  peace  and  war.  It  commenced  the  execution  of 
a  variety  of  projects  on  a  grand  scale,  and  their  disas- 
trous result  was  a  signal  instance  of  that  unscrupulous 
spirit  of  aggrandizement  and  oppression  to  which 
trading  corporations  are  so  liable.  The  Scottish  com- 
pany, probably,  like  many  of  the  other  bodies  of  ad- 
venturers, committed  some  questionable  acts,  but  none 
sufficient  to  justify  the  rancorous  hatred  of  the  English 
rival  companies,  which,  while  the  Scots  were  prevent- 
ed, as  an  alien  nation,  from  having  their  share  in  the 
English  companies,  denounced  the  corporation  set  up 
by  the  nation,  which  they  thus  counted  separate  and 
independent,  for  an  infringement  of  a  monopoly 
purely  English.  King  William  was  too  dependent  on 
the  moneyed  power  in  England  to  hold  an  even  balance 
of  justice  between  opponents  so  unequally  matched, 
and  the  Scottish  colony  was  ruined. 

Among  the  English  companies  of  that  age,  several 
were  successively  established  for  trading  with  Africa 
and  America.  Their  chief  object  and  source  of  gain 
was  one  that  would  be  fortunately  held  in  detestation 
by  the  greater  portion  of  British  speculators  at  the 
present  day — the  supply  of  captured  negroes  to  the 
plantations,  foreign  as  well  as  British.  The  culmina- 
tion of  these  projects  in  the  great  South  Sea  scheme 


of  1719  is  a  well-known  chapter  in  English  history. 
The  names  of  the  manjr  preposterous  satellite  schemes 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  have  often  been  cited  as 
instances  of  folly  calculated  to  tax  the  credulity  of 
soberer  periods,  as  projects  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wisest  of  nations  actually  embarked.  If  it 
were  any  consolation  to  find  their  neighbors  guilty  of 
greater  follies  than  their  own,  the  British  of  that  age 
might  find  such  consolation  in  a  view  of  the  French 
Mississippi  scheme.  The  corporate  power  thus  created 
not  only  professed  to  absorb  the  trade,  finance,  and 
banking  of  France,  but  projected  the  creation  of  a 
transatlantic  empire,  which,  from  its  centre  in  Louis- 
iana, should  gradually  absorb  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Patents  Act  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  crown  alone  was  precluded  from  grant- 
ing powers  of  trading  monopoly  in  royal  charters,  and 
the  companies  which,  since  that  period,  have  obtained 
any  monopolies  in  England  beyond  those  created  by 
the  simple  instance  of  their  large  capital,  have  held 
their  powers  from  Parliament.  The  crown  continued 
to  grant  monopolies  in  foreign  trade  till  1693,  when,  in 
the  celebrated  question  of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
the  practice  was  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  remarkable  instance  lately  occurred  of 
an  attempt  by  some  enterprising  men  to  carry  out  a 
project  something  like  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, independently  of  authority  either  from  the 
crown  or  Parliament.  It  was  represented  that  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  were  admirably  suited  for  col- 
onization, and  should  be  immediately  attached  to  the 
British  colonial  empire  by  the  right  of  occupancy. 
There  was,  however,  a  strong  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  British  statesmen  at  that  period  to  .encumber 
the  imperial  government  with  the  management  of  ad- 
ditional colonies.  The  adventurers  conceived  the  idea 
of  occupying  the  islands  with  independent  British 
emigrants.  The  novelty  of  their  views,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  with  which  these  were  enforced, 
attracted  a  number  of  ardent  spirits  around  them,  who 
were  taught  that  in  these  happy  islands,  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  of  our  British  climate  without  its 
drawbacks,  they  were  to  found  that  empire  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  by  which  the  southern  portion  of  the 
world  was  to  be  eventually  ruled.  It  seemed  hard 
that  the  government,  declining  to  occupy  the  colonies, 
should  discourage  this  project ;  but  there  were  many 
grounds  for  dreading  from  it  evil  consequences,  among 
which  the  most  obvious  and  immediate  was,  that  when 
the  colony  began  slightly  to  prosper,  it  would  attract 
the  cupidity  of  some  other  European  power,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  protected  without  an  interference 
which  might  involve  the  British  government  in  formi- 
dable disputes.  Hence,  in  the  year  1840,  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  in  New  Zealand,  and  although  "  The 
New  Zealand  Company"  was  incorporated,  and  after- 
ward became  the  medium  for  the  disposal  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  its  position  was  so  humble  in  com- 
parison with  the  splendid  visions  entertained  by  its 
promoters,  that  after  a  long  series  of  intricate  dis- 
putes, they  resigned  their  charter  to  the  government 
in  1850.— E.  B. 

The  chief  objects  for  which  joint-stock  companies 
have  lately  been  constituted  are  banking,  insurance, 
works  for  the  supply  of  cities  with  water  and  gas, 
canals,  shipping,  and  harbors,  and,  at  the  head  of  all, 
railways.  The  railway  system,  indeed,  is  the  form  in 
which  both  the  government  and  the  people  have  of  late 
felt  the  pressure  of  joint-stock  power,  and  known  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  history  and 
effect  of  the  railway  system  will  be  found  under  its 
proper  head. 

Jonk,  Jonque,  or  Junk,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a 
kind  of  small  ship,  very  common  in  the  East  Indies. 
These  vessels  are  of  various  dimensions ;  and  differ  in 
the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the  different 
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methods  of  naval  architecture  used  by  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong.  Their  sails  are  frequently  made 
of  mats,  and  their  anchors  of  wood. 

Journal,  a  day-book,  register,  or  account  of  what 
passes  daily.  Journal,  in  merchants'  accounts,  is  a 
book  in  which  every  particular  article  is  posted  out  of 
the  waste-book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very 
clearly  worded  and  fairly  engrossed.  Journal,  in  naviga- 
tion, a  sort  of  diary  or  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
course,  winds  and  weather,  together  with  a  general 
account  of  whatever  is  material  to  be  remarked  in  the 
period  of  a  sea  voyage.  In  all  such  journals,  the  day, 
or  what  is  called  the  24  hours,  terminates  at  noon,  be- 
cause the  errors  of  the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that 
period  generally  corrected  by  a  solar  observation. 
The  daily  compact  usually  contains  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  the  variation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  the 
wind  ;  and  the  suitable  shifting,  reducing,  or  enlarg- 
ing the  quantity  of  sail  extended ;  as  also  the  most 
material  incidents  of  "the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of 
the  ship  and  her  crew  ;  together  with  the  discovery  of 
other  ships  or  fleets,  land-shoals,  breakers,  soundings, 
and  the  like. 

Juan  Fernandez,  or  Mas-a-tierra,  a  rocky 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Chili,  of  which  it  it  is  a  dependency.  Lat. 
33°  45'  S.,  long.  79°  2'  W.  It  is  18  miles  long  and  6 
miles  broad,  rises  to  3,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  has 
steep  shores,  and  a  desolate  appearance  from  the  sea  ; 
but  in  its  north  half,  in  which  is  Cumberland  Bay,  are 
some  fertile  valleys,  producing  figs,  grapes,  and  sandal 
wood,  cork,  and  other  timber  trees,  and  it  is  leased 
from  the  Chilian  government  by  settlers  from  the 
United  States  and  Tahiti.  The  solitary  residence 
here  for  four  years  of  a  Scotchman,  named  Alexander 
Selkirk,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  De- 
foe's well-known  tale  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  Mas-a- 
fuera  is  another  rocky  and  precipitous  island,  lying  to 
the  west.  Lat.  33°  49'  S.,  long.  80°  27'  W. 

Juniper.  The  juniper-tree  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Coniferce,  and  is  useful  both  for  its  wood  and  its 
berries.  The  Virginian  species,  which  is  called  red 
cedar,  affords  a  light  and  durable  material  valuable  in 
ship-building.  It  attains  the  height  of  about  30  feet, 
and  grows  well  in  barren  soil.  The  berries  used  for 
flavoring  gin  are  obtained  from  the  Juniperus  commu- 
nis,  and  about  200  tons  of  them  are  annually  imported 
to  this  country.  They  are  also  used  for  imparting 
pungency  to  beer.  When  roasted  and  ground,  they 
afford  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  oil  of  juniper  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  varnish  for  pictures,  wood- 
work, etc.  The  berries  have  also  a  diuretic  property, 
and  are  used  in  medicine.  The  heavy  duty  to  which 
they  were  subject  in  England  was  abolished  in  1845. 

Junk,  in  nautical  language,  a  name  given  to  any 
remnant  or  piece  of  old  cable,  which  is  usually  cut 
into  small  portions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  points, 
mats,  gaskets,  sennets,  and  the  like.  See  JONK. 

Jute.  Jute  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  fibre — soft, 
silky,  and  easily  spun ;  and  if  to  its  other  advan- 
tages were  added  those  of  strength  and  durabilty,  it 
would  probably  supeisede  all  other  fibrous  materials. 
But  it  is  as  rapid  in  its  decay  as  in  its  growth,  and  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  perishable  of  fibres.  From  the 
period  of  its  first  production  in  the  clear  state,  it 
slowly,  and  of  its  own  accord,  changes  its  color,  losing 
the  beautiful  pearly  white,  which  at  first  distinguishes 
it,  and  assuming  successive  shades  of  fawn-color  and 
brown.  At  the  same  time,  its  strength  proportion- 


ately diminishes.  Circumstances  hasten  or  retard  this 
decay,  and  moisture  is  particularly  injurious  to  it. 
High-pressure  steam  almost  melts  it  away,  so  that 
when  sail-cloth,  adulterated  with  jute,  is  submitted  to 
high-pressure  steam  (of  only  30  Ibs.  pressure),  for  four 
hours,  mere  washing  afterward  removes  the  jute.  It 
is  believed  that  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  set- 
ting would  increase  both  its  strength  and  durability  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be  rendered  equal 
in  these  respects  to  either  hemp  or  flax. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  traffic  which  has  already 
been  established  in  this  fibre,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
perfections, may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  years  1850  and  1851,  the  quantity  of  jute  exported 
from  Calcutta  alone  was  valued  at  2,000,000  rupees,  or 
£200,000,  and  the  jute  or  gunny-cloth  at  an  equal  sum, 
and  that  it  has  already  obtained  a  considerable  place 
among  the  raw  materials  employed  in  manufactures. — 
P.  J.  of  T.  See  HEMP. 

According  to  Braithwaite's  "  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool," 100,000  bales  of  jute  are  used  annually  in  En- 
gland, valued  at  £20  per  bale.  The  grass  is  sent  to 
Dundee  and  other  places,  and  the  fibre  so  resembles 
caterpillar's  thread,  that  it  is  used  to  adulterate  silk. 
It  is  made  into  coverings,  called  "  baggings,"  for  cot- 
ton bales  ;  and,  after  various  uses,  finds  its  way  to  the 
paper-mill,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping- 
papers. — HEREPATH'S  Journal. 

This  article  is  now  largely  introduced  in  the  manu- 
factures of  England.  It  much  resembles  a  coarse  flax, 
having  a  long  fibry  texture,  and  when  dyed  has  a  very 
woolly  appearance.  In  and  around  Dundee,  Scotland, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  76  mills,  all  engaged,  spinning 
this  jute  and  flax — the  principal  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  mill  in  Scotland.  There  are  in  this  mill  some 
2000  hands,  all  wholly  employed  spinning  jute,  which 
is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  rugs.  Some  three  houses  in  that  quarter  dye  for 
this  branch  of  trade  alone  about  seven  tons  a  day.  The 
carpets  are  sold  as  low  as  from  7d.  to  lid.  per  yard ; 
the  rugs  again  as  low  as  3s.  sterling.  Jute  can  be  spun 
to  a  very  fine  thread.  It  might  be  turned  to  a  good 
account  in  the  shawl  trade,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 
In  its  unmanufactured  state  it  is  said  only  to  cost  11s. 
per  cwt. ;  a  very  great  contrast  to  the  very  coarsest 
wool — at  least  Is.  per  pound  in  its  oily  state. 

Jury-mast.  In  naval  affairs,  a  temporary  mast 
erected  in  a  ship  in  the  room  of  one  that  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  tempest  or  any  other  accident.  Jury- 
masts  are  sometimes  erected  in  a  new  ship  to  navigate 
her  down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighboring  port,  where  her 
proper  masts  are  prepared  for  her. 

Jury  Trial,  the  most  thoroughly  expressive  feature 
in  the  administration  of  modern  justice,  is,  in  its  essen- 
tial principle,  nothing  more  than  the  citizen's  right  to 
have  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  committee  of  his 
fellow-citizens  on  any  question  of  fact  tending  to  affect 
his  life,  his  liberty,  or  some  important  patrimonial  in- 
terest. The  origin  of  the  practice  has  been  traced  by 
juridical  antiquaries  into  many  and  far  diverging 
sources,  but  they  have  all  been  found  converging  in 
one  direction,  by  the  influence  of  a  common  determina- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  ever  guided  the  purpose  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  some  other  northern  races  in 
the  practical  application  of  such  existing  institutions 
as  could  be  influenced  to  the  end  in  view.  See  North 
Brit.  Rev.,  viii.,  44 ;  Quar.  Rev.,  Ivii.,  177  ;  Dem.  Rev., 
vi.,  463;  BLACKWOOD,  xxvii.,  736;  Knick.,  xv.,  478, 
xviii.,  247  ;  NILES'S  Reg.,  xiii.,  139. 
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Kaleidoscope.  This  optical  instrument,  which 
combines  mirrors,  and  produces  a  symmetrical  re- 
flection of  beautiful  images,  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Brewster  of  Kdinlmrg  ;  it  was  first  suggested  in  1814, 
and  the  instrument  perfected  in  1817,  after  which 
large  numbers  were  manufactured.  It  is  intended  to 
assist  jewelers,  glass-painters,  and  other  ornamental 
artists,  in  the  formation  of  patterns,  of  which  it  pro- 
duces an  infinite  number.  See  BLACKWOOD,  iii. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of  Februarj',  1822,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1843, 
first  in  the  college  and  subsequently  in  the  medical  de- 
partment ;  and  when  he  started  upon  his  active  career 
of  adventure,  he  was  esteemed  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  a  good  chemist,  mineralogist,  astronomer,  and 
surgeon.  His  frame,  even  in  boyhood,  was  delicate, 
and.  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  constitution,  he 
solicited  an  appointment  in  the  navy  as  surgeon,  and 
obtained  it,  and  was  attached  to  the  first  American  em- 
bassy to  China.  This  position  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  he 
effected  mainly  on  foot.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
descended  into  the  crater  of  Tael,  lowered  more  than 
100  feet  by  a  bamboo  rope  from  the  overhanging  cliff, 
and  clambering  down  some  700  more  through  the  sco- 
rise,  he  made  a  topograpical  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
this  great  volcano,  collected  a  bottle  of  sulphurous 
acid  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  crater,  and,  although 
he  was  drawn  up  almost  senseless,  he  brought  with 
him  a  sketch  of  this  hideous  cavern  and  the  specimens 
which  it  afforded.  Before  returning  home  from  this 
expedition  he  had  ascended  the  Himalayas,  visited 
Ceylon,  the  upper  Nile,  and  all  the  mythological  re- 
gions of  Egypt — traversing  the  route  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  Lepsius  who  was  then 
prosecuting  his  archaeological  researches.  He  also  tra- 
versed Greece  on  foot,  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
through  Europe.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  again 
ordered  on  duty — this  time  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  now  attempted  to  visit  the  slave  marts 
of  AVhydah,  but  having  taken  the  African  fever,  he 
was  sent  home  in  a  precarious  state  of  health.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  we  next  find  him  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mexican  war.  His  adventures  in  Mexico  proved 
him  to  be  the  possessor  of  lion-like  courage,  and  of  a 
most  generous  and  noble  heart ;  but  he  fell  a  victim  to 
one  of  the  fevers  of  the  country,  and  was  very  near 
dying.  When  he  recovered  and  returned,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Coast  Survey  department,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
post  of  surgeon  on  the  Grinnell  Arctic  expedition. 
His  history  of  that  expedition  gave  him  a  high  posi- 
tion as  an  author.  Not  yet  satisfied,  however,  he 
scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  recover  from  the  hard- 
ships of  that  cruise,  before  he  set  on  foot  the  second 
Grinnell  or  Kane  expedition,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  European  au- 
thorities as  among  the  wonders  of  the  present  century. 
Dr.  Kane  died  of  consumption,  at  Havana,  February 
16th,  1857.  See  Arctic  Explorationt  and  Life  of  Kane. 

Kansas  Territory  extends  from  the  37th  degree 
of  north  latitude  to  40  degrees  north,  and  from  the 
west  boundary  of  Missouri  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Area,  122,000  square  miles.  Drained  by 
the  main  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  by  the  Kansas,  and 
I >y  head  branches  of  the  south  fork  of  Platte  or  Ne- 
braska River.  Surface  level,  consisting  of  an  immense 
plain,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Missouri  border,  and  the  abrupt  de- 
scent from  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  base  of  about  75 
miles  in  width.  The  soil  is  various,  rich  alluvial  bot- 


tom lands  bordering  the  streams,  some  fertile  prairie 
lands  and  extensive  sandy  plains,  but  these  are  of  suf- 
ficient fertility  to  furnish  nourishment  to  immense 
herds  of  the  American  bison.  It  was  formed  into  a 
Territory  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May,  1854,  to- 
gether with  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

Kedge,  a  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship  steady 
while  she  rides  in  a  harbor  or  river,  particularly  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  she  might  otherwise  drive  over 
her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  stock  or  flukes 
with  her  stack  cable,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  the  ground. 
This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge  rope  that 
hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  kedges  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  transporting  a  ship ;  that  is,  remov- 
ing her  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  by 
means  of  ropes,  which  are  fastened  to  these  anchors. 
They  are  generally  furnished  with  an  iron  stock,  which 
is  easily  displaced  for  the  convenience  of  stowing 
them. 

Keel,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  which 
is  usually  first  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building.  By 
comparing  the  carcass  of  a  ship  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  appears  as  the  back-bone,  and 
the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  The  keel  supports  and  unites 
the  whole  fabric,  since  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  which 
are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in  some  measure,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  keel,  and  serve  to  connect  and  inclose 
the  extremities  of  the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the  keel 
forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  timbers.  The  keel  is 
generally  composed  of  several  thick  pieces  placed 
lengthways,  which,  after  being  scarfed  together,  are 
bolted  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side. 

False  Keel,  a  strong  thick  piece  of  timber,  bolted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  keel,  which  is  very  useful  in  pre- 
serving its  lower  side.  The  false  keel  is  provided 
when  the  thick  pieces  which  form  the  keel  can  not  be 
procured  large  enough  to  give  a  sufficient  depth  there- 
to. In  large  ships  of  war  the  false  keel  is  composed 
of  two  pieces,  called  the  upper  and  lower  false  keels. 
The  lowest  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom,  called  the  gar- 
board  streak,  has  its  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel,  cut  longitudinally  on  the  side  of  the  keel. 
The  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  garboard  streak. — E.  A. 

Keel-hauling,  a  punishment  inflicted  for  various 
offenses  in  the  Dutch  navy.  It  is  performed  by  sus- 
pending the  culprit  by  a  rope  from  one  yard-arm,  with 
a  weight  of  lead  or  iron  upon  his  legs,  and  having 
another  rope  fastened  to  him,  leading  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  and  through  a  block  at  its  opposite  yard-arm. 
He  is  then  suddenly  let  fall  from  the  one  yard  arm 
into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  ship's  bottom, 
he  is  hoisted  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other.  This  punishment  is  not  altogether  un- 
known in  British  ships  ;  but,  as  it  is  dangerous,  it  is 
very  rarely,  or,  indeed,  scarcely  ever,  now  practiced. 

Keelson,  or  Kelson,  a  piece  of  timber  forming 
the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keel,  being  laid  upon 
the  middle  of  the  fore-timbers  immediately  over  the 
keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the  former  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  long  bolts  driven  from  without, 
and  clinched  on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson.  The 
keelson,  like  the  keel,  is  composed  of  several  pieces 
scarfed  together  ;  and,  in  order  to  fit  with  more  secur- 
ity upon  the  floor-timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  opposite  to  each  of  those 
pieces,  thereby  scored  down  upon  them  to  that  depth, 
when-  it  is  secured  upon  them  by  spike-nails.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are  of  only  half  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  those  of  the  keel. — E.  A. 

Kelp,  a  substance  composed  of  different  materials, 
of  which  the  fossil  or  mineral  alkali,  or.  as  it  is  com- 
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monly  termed,  soda,  is  the  chief.  This  ingredient 
renders  it  useful  in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown 
:md  bottle  glass.  It  is  formed  of  marine  plants,  which, 
being  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hook,  are  collected 
and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  are 
afterward  put  into  kilns  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
heat  df  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  plants  into  a 
state  of  semi-fusion.  They  are  then  strongly  stirred 
with  iron  rakes  ;  and  when  cool,  condense  into  a  dark 
blue  or  whitish  mass,  very  hard  and  solid.  Plants 
about  three  years  old  yield  the  largest  quantity  of 
kelp.  The  best  kelp  has  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  a  sul- 
phurous odor,  is  compact,  and  of  a  dark-blue  greenish 
color.  It  yields  about  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
soda. — BAKRY'S  Orkney  Islands ;  THOMSON'S  Jjixpcn- 
satory.  The  manufacture  of  kelp  in  Great  Britain,  is, 
or  rather  u-as,  principally  carried  on  in  the  Western 
Islands,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  where 
it  was  introduced  from  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  the 
kelp  shores  of  the  island  of  North  Uist  let  for  £7000 
a  year.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
kelp  annually  manufactured  in  the  Hebrides  onlv,  ex- 
clusive of  the  mainland,  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles,  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to 
about  COOO  tons  a  year,  and  that  the  total  quantity 
made  in  Scotland  and  its  adjacent  isles,  amounted  to 
about  20,000  tons.  At  some  periods  during  the  war, 
it  sold  for  £20  a  ton  ;  but  at  an  average  of  the  23  years 
ending  with  1822,  the  price  was  £10. — Art.  SCOTLAND, 
Ettmbnrg  Encyclopedia.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
foundations  on  which  this  manufacture  rested  were 
altogether  factitious.  Its  existence  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  duties  on  barilla  and  salt. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  kelp  could  not  be  substituted, 
without  undergoing  a  very  expensive  process,  for  barilla, 
in  a  great  many  departments  of  industry-  in  which  the 
use  of  mineral  alkali  is  indispensable,  it  became  neces- 
sary materially  to  reduce  the  high  duty  in  Great  Britain 
on  barilla  during  the  war.  The  ruin  of  the  kelp  manu- 
facture has  been  ascribed  to  this  reduction;  but 
though  barilla  had  been  altogether  excluded  from  the 
markets  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  great 
injury  to  many  most  important  manufactures,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  perfectly  the  same,  in  so  far  as 
kelp  is  concerned,  unless  the  high  duty  on  salt  had 
also  been  maintained.  It  was  the  repeal  of  the  latter 
that  gave  the  kelp  manufacture  the  coup  de  grace. 
The  purification  of  kelp,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  soap- 
making,  is  a  much  more  troublesome  and  expensive 
process  than  the  decomposition  of  salt ;  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  alkali  used,  is  now  obtained  by  the 
latter  method.  The  manufacture  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. Shores  that  formerly  yielded  the  proprietors  a 
rent  of  £200  to  £500  a  year,  are  now  worth  next  to 
nothing.  The  price  of  kelp  since  1822  has  not  been, 
at  an  average,  above  £4  a  ton ;  and  the  article  will, 
most  probably,  soon  cease  to  be  produced. 

This  result,  though  injurious  to  the  proprietors  of 
kelp  shores,  and  productive  of  temporary  distress  to 
the  laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  not  to  be 
regretted.  It  could  not  have  been  obviated,  without 
keeping  up  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important 
necessaries  of  life  at  a  forced  and  unnatural  elevation. 
The  high  price  of  kelp  was  occasioned  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  late  war,  which,  besides  obstructing  the 
supply  of  barilla,  forced  government  to  lay  high  du- 
ties on  it  and  on  salt.  The  proprietors  had  not  the 
vestige  of  a  ground  for  considering  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  permanent ;  they  did  right  in  profiting 
by  it  while  it  lasted  ;  but  they  could  not  expect  that 
government  was  to  subject  the  country,  during  peace, 
to  some  of  the  severest  privations  occasioned  by  the 
war,  merely  that  they  might  continue  to  enjoy  an  ac- 
cidental advantage. 

Kelp  is  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  ma- 


nure, and  for  this  purpose  is  very  valuable.  Large 
quantities  are  thrown  on  the  beaches  after  a  storm,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  constantly  brings  it  to  our  shores, 
from  whence  it  is  carted  by  our  farmers  to  their  fields, 
and  allowed  to  decompose. 

Kentledge,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  iron 
pigs  cast  in  a  particular  form  for  ballasting  ships,  and 
emploj*ed  for  that  purpose. 

Kentucky,  one  of  the  central  United  States,  is 
situated  between  36°  30'  and  39°  10'  north  lat.  and 
between  82°  and  89°  40'  west  long.  Its  length  is 
about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  170  miles,  containing 
37,680  square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was  73,667  ; 
in  1800,  220,959 ;  in  1810,  406,511 ;  in  1820,  564,317  ; 
in  1830,  688,844 ;  in  1840,  779,828,  and  in  1850,  982,- 
405.  The  State  is  divided  into  100  counties. 

Surface,  Soil,  etc. — A  tract  from  5  to  20  miles  wide 
along  the  Ohio  River,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  State,  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  has  a  fertile  soil. 
The  margin  of  the  Ohio  for  about  a  mile  in  width,  con- 
sists of  bottom  lands,  which  are  overflowed  when  the 
river  is  high.  Between  this  tract  of  hilly  country  the 
more  mountainous  eastern  counties  and  Green  River 
is  a  fertile  tract,  frequently  denominated  the  garden 
of  the  State.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  surface  gently 
undulating,  and  the  forest-growth,  black-walnut,  black- 
cherry,  buckeye,  paw-paw,  sugar-maple,  mulberry, 
elm,  ash,  cotton-wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance 
of  grape-vines.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  State,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
is  called  the  "  barrens."  In  1800  the  legislature  of 
the  State  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  act- 
ual settlers,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  of  little 
value,  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  grain-land,  and 
also  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swine.  The 
whole  State  below  the  mountains,  has,  at  the  usual 
depth  of  eight  feet,  a  bed  of  limestone  which  has  fre- 
quent apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
sink  into  the  earth,  causing  some  of  them  to  disappear 
for  a  time,  and  others  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the 
summer  season.  The  rivers  have  generally  worn  deep 
channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow. 
The  precipices  formed  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  many 
places  stupendous,  presenting  perpendicular  banks  of 
solid  limestone  300  feet  high,  above  which  is  a  steep 
and  difficult  ascent  several  times  as  high.  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the^State,  between  Green  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers,  are  several  remarkable  caves.  One 
called  the  Mammoth  Cave,  130  miles  from  Lexington, 
on  the  road  to  Nashville,  has  been  explored  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Iron  ore  and  coal,  are 
widely  diffused,  coal  especially  occupies  an  extensive 
field.  Salt  springs  are  numerous,  and  mineral  springs 
are  found  in  mail}'  localities.  There  were  in  this  State 
in  1850,  5,968,270  acres  of  land  improved,  and  10,981,- 
478  of  unimproved  land  in  farms  ;  cash  value  of  farms, 
$155,031,262,  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $5,169,037 ;  live  stock — horses,  315,682  ;  asses 
and  mules,  65,609 ;  milch  cows,  247,475 ;  working 
oxen,  62,274  ;  other  cattle,  442,763  ;  sheep,  1,102,091 ; 
swine,  2,891,163  ;  value  of  live  stock,  $29,661,436. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  2,142,822  bush- 
els ;  rye,  415,073 ;  Indian  corn,  58,672,591 ;  oats, 
8,201,311;  barley,  95,343;  buckwheat,  16,097;  peas 
and  beans,  202,574 ;  potatoes,  1,492,487  ;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 998,179 ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $106,- 
230 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  6303,120  ;  pounds  of 
butter  made,  9,947,523  ;  of  cheese,  213,954;  sugar,  284 
hhds. ;  maple  sugar,437,405  pounds  ;  molasses,  30,079 
gallons  ;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,158,019  pounds  ;  wool, 
pounds  produced,  2,297,433  ;  cotton,  758  ;  flax,  2,100,- 
116 ;  silk  cocoons,  1201 ;  hops,  4309  pounds  ;  tobacco, 
55,501.196  ;  hay,  tons  of,  113,747  ;  hemp,  16,432  tons; 
clover  seed,  3230  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  21,481 ; 
flax  seed,  75,801  bushels  ;  and  were  made  8093  gallons 
of  wine  ;  value  of  slaughtered  animals,  $6,462,598, 
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The  Ohio  River,  by  its  various  windings,  borders  this 
State  on  the  north  for  637  miles.  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers  pass  through  its  western  part  as  they 
approach  their  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  Cumberland 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State.  The  Big  Sandy 
is  250  miles  long,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  State  and  Virginia.  It  is  nav- 
igable 50  miles  for  boats.  The  Kentucky  River  rises  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  generally 
through  a  deep  rocky  bed,  falls  into  the  Ohio  77  miles 
above  Louisville.  It  is  navigble  for  steamboats  CO 
miles  to  Frankfort.  Licking,  Green,  and  Salt,  are 
other  considerable  rivers.  The  Mississippi  runs  on  the 
western  border.  Tonnage  of  the  State,  January, 
1853,  12,166,  composed  entirely  of  steamboats. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850, 
8  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $541,000, 
employing  206  males  and  307  females,  producing 
1,078,034  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  725,000  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $440,095  ;  27  woolen  factories,  with 
a  capital  of  $260,320,  employing  289  males  and  81  fe- 
males, manufacturing  878,034  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  .$424,544 ;  24  establishments  making  pig  iron,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,027,500,  employing  1922  persons,  pro- 
ducing 28,609  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  the  entire  value  of 
products,  $629,937  ;  20  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $502,200,  employing  578  persons,  and  making  5888 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $744,316  ;  4  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $176,000,  employing  183  per- 
sons in  manufacturing  3070  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $299,700;  320  flouring  and  grist-mills  362 
saw-mills,  and  390  tanneries;  51  printing  offices,  9 
daily,  5  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  38  weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, and  7  monthly  publications ;  total  copies 
printed  annually,  6,582,838. 

There  were  in  this  State  January  1857,  33  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  about  $12,000,000.  There  were  in 
operation  January,  1856,  233  miles  of  railroad,  and 
452  miles  in  course  of  construction. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Kentucky  is  very  small. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  increase  it,  and  also  the  foreign 
commerce  of  some  of  the  other  western  States,  by  giv- 
ing facilities  for  the  direct  importation  of  goods.  At 
several  of  the  western  cities,  fine  custom-houses  have 
been  built ;  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  at  others, 
Louisville  and  Dubuque,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  them. 
There  are  no  records  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ken- 
tucky prior  to  1835.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  as 
follows : 

FORKIGN   COMMKRCE   OP   KENTUCKY. 


Years. 

Export*. 

Domestic. 

Imports. 

•  ire. 
Enrolled. 

Sept.  30,  1835,  to 
Sept.  30,  1840..  '' 

$8,723 

$39,4-35 

In  1S36....  1J14 

Sept.  30.  1840,  to 
June  30,  1850.  ) 

390,835 

"  1S41....  8,359 

July  1,  IV..i.    to  ( 
July  1,  1S53...    ' 

574,493 

"  1851....  12,989 

Kepler,  John.  This  eminent  man,  known  in  the 
annals  of  astronomical  science  as  discoverer  of  the 
laws  of  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  circle,  was  the  son  of  a  military'  officer,  and 
was  born  at  Wiel,  Duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  27th  De- 
cember, 1571.  In  1591  he  became  the  pupil  of  Michael 
Msestlins,  under  whom  he  made  great  progre,  s  as  a 
mathematician.  Having  added  divinity  to  his  studies, 
he  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  preacher  ;  but, 
relinquishing  the  clerical  gown,  he  succeeded,  in  1594, 
in  obtaining  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university 
of  Gratz,  in  Styria.  In  1598,  having  professed  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  lint 
was  soon  recalled  again  by  the  States.  In  1600  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Tycho,  urging  him  to  set- 
tle at  Prague,  and  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  researches,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph.  The  death  of  Tycho,  and  Kepler's 
own  illness  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Prague, 
prevented  the  desired  co-operation ;  but  on  his  introduc- 


tion to  the  emperor,  he  was  requested  to  complete  the 
tables  his  late  friend  had  begun,  which  were  to  be  called 
the  Rodolphine  Tables.  This  work,  which  occupied  him 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
he  carried  on  and  completed  in  1627,  amid  the  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  irregu- 
lar payment  of  his  pension,  and  the  other  expenses 
attending  the  undertaking.  His  health  now  again 
failed,  and  as  a  means  of  restoration,  together  with  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  arrears  due  him  by  the  emperor, 
he  went  to  Ratisbon ;  but  the  fatigue  of  traveling  and 
mental  uneasiness  threw  him  into  a  sickness  which 
closed  his  life,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  in 
November,  1630.  His  published  works  on  astronomi- 
cal subjects  are  numerous,  besides  which  he  wrote  on 
chronology,  geometry  of  solids,  trigonometry,  loga- 
rithms, and  dioptrics.  To  this  great  philosopher  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  figure 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  which  he  demonstrated  tc 
be  ellipses,  together  with  those  principles  of  planetary 
motion  generally  denominated  "the  laws  of  Kepler." 

Kernies  (Ger.  Scharlachbeeren ;  Du.  Grein  Sckar- 
lakenbessen;  It.  Grana,  Chermes,  Cremese,  Cocchi ;  Sp. 
Grana  Kermes,  Grana  de  la  coscojd),  an  insect  (Coccus 
illicis  Lin.)  of  the  same  species  as  the  true  Mexican 
cochineal,  foumd  upon  the  quercits  ilex,  a  species  of  oak 
growing  in  Spain,  France,  the  Levant,  etc.  Before  the 
discovery  of  America,  kermes  was  the  most  esteemed 
drug  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had  been  used  for  that 
purpose  from  a  very  remote  period.  Beckmann  inclines 
to  think  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  it  excelled  even  the  famous  Tyrian  purple.  {Hist, 
of  Invent.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  Eng.  ed.)  From  the  name 
of  coccum  or  coccus,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes  was  called 
coccinum,  and  persons  wearing  this  cloth  were  said  by 
the  Romans  to  be  coccinati.  (Mart.,  lib.  i.,  epig.  97, 
lin.  6.)  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
extensive  use  in  antiquity,  that  the  ancients  had  the 
most  incorrect  notions  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
kermes ;  many  of  them  supposing  that  it  was  the 
grains  (grana)  or  fruit  of  the  ilex.  This  was  Pliny's 
opinion ;  others,  after  him,  considered  it  in  the  same 
light,  or  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  a 
particular  kind  of  fly,  like  the  gall-nut.  It  was  not 
till  the  early  part  of  last  century  that  it  was  finally  and 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  kermes  is  really 
nothing  but  an  insect,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
berry  in  the  process  of  drying. — The  term  kermes  is 
of  Persian  origin.  The  Arabians  had  been  acquainted 
with  this  production  from  the  earliest  periods  in  Africa ; 
and  having  found  it  in  Spain,  they  cultivated  it  ex- 
tensively as  an  article  of  commerce,  as  well  as  a  dye 
drug  for  their  own  use.  But  since  the  introduction  of 
cochineal,  it  has  become  an  object  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance.  It  is  still,  however,  prepared  in 
some  parts  of  Spain.  Cloths  dyed  with  kermes  are  of 
a  deep  red  color;  and  though  much  inferior  in  bril- 
liancy to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  real  Mexican 
cochineal,  they  retain  the  color  better,  and  are  less 
liable  to  stain.  The  old  tapestries  of  Brussels,  and 
other  places  in  Flanders,  which  have  scarcely  lost  any 
thing  of  their  original  vivacity,  though  200  years 
old,  were  all  dyed  with  kermes.  The  history  of  this 
production  has  been  treated  with  great  learning  by 
Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  171-191,  1st 
ed.  trans.);  and  by  Dr.  Bancroft  (1'trnuiinnt  Colors, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  393-409). 

Kersey  (probably  a  corruption  of  Jersey,  whence 
it  originally  came),  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usually  rib- 
bed, and  woven  from  lung  wool.  It  is  chiefly  manu- 
iactured  in  the  north  of  England.  A"<  r.«  //mere,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  thin  stuff,  generally  woven  plain  from 
the  finest  wools  ;  and  hence  it  lias  been  inferred  that 
;hese  two  terms,  whose  meaning  is  so  distinct,  can  not 
be  referred  to  the  same  origin.  Kerseymere  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  appellation  from  Caslunir,  a  country 
which  produces  the  finest  wool,  and  is  consequently 
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celebrated  for  the  works  of  its  looms.  In  En- 
gland it  is  principally  manufactured  in  the  western 
district. 

Ketch  (It.  caicchio),  an  old  English  term  ap- 
plied to  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  and  from 
100  to  250  tons  burden.  It  was  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  modern  term  yacht,  being  used  chiefly  by  em- 
bassadors  or  other  distinguished  personages  in  voyages 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  was  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  defense  or  aggression. 

Keys.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Theo- 
dore, of  Samos,  by  Pliny,  about  730  B.  c.  But  this  is 
an  error,  as  keys  are  mentioned  in  the  siege  of  Troy, 
1193  B.  c.  Keys  were  originally  made  of  wood,  and 
the  earliest  form  was  a  simple  crook  similar  to  the 
common  picklock  now  in  use.  The  ancient  keys  now 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  mostly 
of  bronze.  The  late  Francis  Douce.  Esq.,  had  some 
of  remarkable  shapes,  the  shaft  terminating  on  one 
side  by  the  works,  on  the  other  by  a  ring.  Keys  of 
this  description  were  presented  by  husbands  to  wives, 
and  were  returned  again  upon  divorce  or  separation. 

Keys  are  certain  sunken  rocks  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
the  Spanish  cayo  (an  islet  rock).  The  keys,  so  called, 
off  the  Florida  coast,  are  prolific  in  wrecks  of  the 
larger  class  of  vessels.  For  an  account  of  these  wrecks, 
see  articles  KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA,  and  WRECKS. 

Key-West,  a  small  island  from  four  to  five  miles 
in  length,  by  one  in  width  ;  56  miles  south-west  from 
Cape  Sable,  in  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the  Florida  keys, 
or  of  that  extensive  circular  range  of  low  islands, 
banks,  and  reefs,  which  fences  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
from  the  Tortugas  islands  on  the  west  round  to  Cape 
Florida  on  the  north.  A  light-house  erected  on  the 
south-west  point  of  the  island,  lat.  24°  32'  32"  N., 
long.  81°  48'  30"  W.,  has  a  fixed  light  elevated  67 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  town  of  Key- 
West,  near  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  has 
about  1600  inhabitants,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
with  about  25  feet  of  water.  A  safe  passage,  about 
six  miles  in  length,  leads  by  Key-West  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  12  feet 
of  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  vessels  from  the  north  bound 
for  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  etc.,  or  from  the  latter  for 
the  former,  by  passing  through  it,  avoid  the  delay  and 
danger  of  the  more  westerly  passage  round  the  Tortu- 
gas. Owing  to  the  frequent  accidents  to  shipping 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  banks  and  reefs  in 
this  dangerous  vicinity,  the  American  government 
has  organized  an  establishment  at  Key- West  for  the 
assistance  of  ships  in  distress,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
an  admiralty  court  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for 
salvage.  The  former  consists  of  above  20  licensed 
vessels,  with  crews  of  about  10  men  each.  These  are 
kept  constantly  cruising  about  on  the  look-out  for 
ships  in  distress  or  wanting  pilots  ;  and  as  their  emolu- 
ment principally  depends  on  the  fees  they  obtain  for 
their  assistance,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  it  will  be 
rendered  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  But  the  desirable 
thing  is  to  hinder  vessels  from  getting  on  shore,  the 
assisting  them  when  in  that  predicament  being,  though 
an  important,  a  secondary  consideration.  The  latter, 
however,  and  not  the  former,  is  the  main  object  which 
the  licensed  cruisers  of  Key- West  have  in  view  ;  and  it 
would  be  preferable,  could  means  be  devised  for  mak- 
ing their  remuneration  depend  rather  on  their  success 
in  preventing  disasters,  than,  as  at  present,  in  miti- 
gating their  influence.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
easily  done.  Shipwrecks  will,  perhaps,  be  more  effect- 
ually prevented  by  increasing  the  number  of  light- 
houses, light-vessels,  and  sea-marks  along  the  edges 
of  the  islands  and  reefs,  than  in  any  other  way.  We 
subjoin  an  account  of  the  sums  awarded  as  salvages 
by  the  court  of  Key-West,  in  each  of  the  16  years 
ending  with  1851.  These,  though  of  small  amount, 


show  a  general  uniformity,  making  it  probable  that 
they  are  from  local  causes. 


1886 $174,182 

ls:iT 107,495 

IM:S 84,578 

l^!! 90,797 

1840 8»,m 

1*41 71,173 

1842 88.103 

1843 83,811 


1844 $92,712 

1845 69,592 

1846 124,400 

1847 50,854 

1848 125,800 

1849 127,870 

1*50 122,831 

1S01 75,852 


See  BLUNT'S  American  Pilot ;  DnBow's  Industrial 
Resources;  Account  of  Light-houses,  U.  <S'.,  in  1850. 

Kiakhta,  a  Russian  settlement  of  more  than  a 
century  old,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
constitutes,  with  the  Chinese  frontier  town  Maimachen 
(which  is  in  immediate  juxtaposition),  the  emporium 
through  which  the  whole  of  the  overland  tea  for  Russia 
passes,  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that  this  place  acquires 
its  present  importance.  It  is  by  this  channel  that  the 
article  originally  reached  western  Europe ;  and  if  all 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  seaboard  were  stopped,  by 
this  channel  only  would  all  consumers,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  America  also,  be  able  to  obtain  it.  The 
whole  tea-drinking  world  would  have  to  content  itself 
with  obtaining  from  St.  Petersburg  what  supplies  it 
could,  after  it  had  been  brought  a  distance  of  nearly 
8000  miles  by  land  transport  and  river  navigation. 
The  cost  of  transit  is  such  that  before  the  late  war  with 
Russia  scarcely  any  thing  was  drunk  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Poland  but  smuggled  Canton  tea, 
which  was  every  j^ear  penetrating  further  and  further 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  will  be  believed,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  average  wholesale  price  of  the  common 
tea  was  270  copecks  ($2  10)  and  of  the  best  410  co- 
pecks ($3  28)  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1854.  To  what 
price  it  would  reach,  were  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
increased  to  any  great  extent,  is  mere  conjecture. 
One  thing  is  plain — it  would  deprive  not  merely  the 
common  people,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle 
class,  of  all  participation  whatever  in  this  great  neces- 
sity. 

The  duties  on  this  overland  tea  form  an  important 
item  in  Russian  finance.  A  most  serious  diminution 
in  them  was  occasioned  by  the  treaty  with  China 
which  threw  open  the  northern  ports.  In  1842  no  less 
than  467,679  poods  of  Chinese  merchandise,  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  being  tea,  left  Kiakhta  ;  in  1854  little 
more  than  half  as  much.  If  a  perfectly  free  inter- 
course with  the  interior  of  China  were  allowed,  the 
Kiakhta  trade  would  be  proportionably  diminished  ; 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  would  even  be  super- 
seded altogether,  except  as  regards  the  so-called 
"brick-tea" — a  compost  of  tea-leaves  and  sheep's 
blood,  in  which  the  Mongul  palate  exclusively  de- 
lights. This  inference  is  drawn  confidently  from  the 
positive  statement  of  the  Russian  statist,  M.  Tengobo- 
raski,  that  the  Kiakhta  tea  costs  20  copecks  the  pound 
in  transport  before  it  even  reaches  the  emporium ; 
whereas  the  same  article  from  the  same  dopot  may  be 
taken  to  Shanghai  for  only  8  copecks,  and  all  the  way 
to  London  for  10.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  open  or  closed  ports  in  China  is  the  question 
between  the  annihilation  of  the  Russian  revenue  from 
tea,  and  the  compelling  of  the  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity throughout  the  world  to  enrich  the  Russian 
treasury  by  purchasing  a  tithe  of  their  requirements 
at  tenfold  the  price  they  need  pay  for  an  ample  sup- 

ply- 

The  only  country  which  has  an  interest  in  sealing 
the  Chinese  seaboard  is  likewise  the  only  one  which 
enjoys,  and  has  long  enjoyed,  the  privilege  of  being 
represented  at  Pekin.  Ever  since  the  year  1727  the 
Russian  government  has  maintained  an  establishment 
in  that  capital,  the  members  of  which  are  changed 
regularly  every  10  years.  It  originally  professed  to 
be  for  the  spiritual  behoof  of  the  descendants  of  some 
Siberian  settlers  who  had  been  carried  off  about  half  a 
century  before  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amoor, 
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but  the  mission  still  continues,  although  the  neces- 
sity has  ceased  ;  and,  while  authentic  information  rel- 
ative to  the  resources  and  the  administration  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  derived  through  this  channel  by 
the  foreign  office  at  St.  Petersburg,  no  doubt  what- 
ever opinions  are  current  at  P^kin  of  the  powers  of 
western  Europe  owe  their  shape  and  color  to  the  same 
agency. — London  Times. 

Kidderminster,  a  manufacturing  town  of  En- 
gland, county  Worcester,  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester 
and  Wolverhampton  railroad,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Stour,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  15  miles 
north  of  Worcester.  Population,  18,462.  Kidder- 
minster was  noted  for  its  woolen  manufactures  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  fabrics  now  made  are  car- 
pets and  linger  rugs,  with  some  bombazines,  button 
coverings  and  waistcoat  pieces.  The  carpets  are  un- 
rivaled for  excellence  of  workmanship  at  the  low 
prices  charged.  In  1838,  upward  of  2000  looms,  and 
4000  hands,  were  employed  in  this  manufacture.  The 
Stafford  and  Worcester  canal  passes  the  town,  and 
opens  a  communication  with  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Bristol.  The  Kidderminster  and  Scotch  carpets  are 
woven  on  the  principle  of  damask  patterns,  all  being 
wool,  and  the  patterns  being  effected  by  arranging 
and  interchanging  two  colors,  so  that  while  one  pre- 
dominates on  one  side,  the  other  pattern  shows  itself 
on  the  other  side.  They  have  little  substance,  and 
soon  wear  out ;  their  low  price  being  their  only  ad- 
vantage. They  are  made  in  widths  of  a  yard,  and  are 
sold  at  about  3s.  sterling  per  yard,  or  sometimes  even 
below  that  price. 

Kidney  Beans,  or  French  Beans,  were  intro- 
duced into  England  about  A.D.  1633.  The  kidney 
bean-tree  (Glycine  frutescens)  was  brought  to  that 
country  from  South  Carolina  about  the  year  1724, 
though  some  authorities  say  earlier.  Kidney  beans 
are  a  summer  pulse,  and  are  of  peculiar  delicacy 
early  in  the  season.  They  are  much  esteemed,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Kilogramme.  In  France,  the  unit  used  in  weigh- 
ing is  the  gramme,  which  has  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of  the  distilled  water 
contained  in  one  cubic  centimetre.  The  gramme  thus 
fixed  weighs  15'433  grains  Troy  and  16-924  grains 
avoirdupois,  while  the  kilogramme,  which  consists 
of  1000  grammes,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  2  livres 
(pounds)  5  gros,  35  grains — 15-100ths  poids  de  mark — 
and  to  2  pounds,  8  ounces,  3  pennyweights,  6'355 
grains  Troy,  or  2  pounds,  3  ounces,  4  dramchans,  16 
grains  avoirdupois  weight  English.  As  the  most 
common  things  of  daily  consumption  are  sold  by 
weights  in  small  quantities,  a  great  difficulty  arose  in 
introducing  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  the  old  de- 
nominations of  weights  have  therefore  been  allowed 
to  remain,  with  some  modification  in  their  actual 
value,  taking  the  kilogramme  as  the  basis.  The 
kilogramme  is  divided  into  2  livres,  the  livre  is  sub- 
divided into  16  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8  gros,  and  the 
gros  into  72  grains.  The  new  livre,  therefore,  ex- 
ceeds the  old  one  (poids  de  marc)  by  2-100ths ;  so,  to 
reduce  kilogrammes  into  old  measure,  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  by  2  and  add  2-100ths.  In  the  decimal 
system  adopted  in  France,  the  prefixes  for  nu&iplying 
are  Greek,  and  for  diriding  are  Latin.  Thus : 


Deca    means       10  times. 
Hecto       "         100     " 
Kilo          "      1,000     " 
Myria       "     10,000      " 


Dec!    means      10th  part, 
Cent!        "        100th     '• 
Milli         "     1,000th     " 


We  have,  therefore,  the  milligramme,  centigramme, 
decigramme,  GRAMME,  decagramme,  hectogramme, 
kilogramme,  and  myriagramme,  as  the  names  of  the 
various  weights. 

Kino  (Fr.  Gomme  de  Kino ;  Ger.  Kinohcirz ;  It. 
China),  a  gum,  the  produce  of  trees  that  grow  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  Botany  Bay,  etc.  The 
kino  now  found  in  the  shops  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  T. 


Thomson  to  come  from  India,  and  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  nauclea  gambir.  The  branches  and  twigs  are 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water.  The  decoction  is  then 
evaporated  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract, which  is  kino.  It  is  imported  in  chests  contain- 
ing from  1  to  2  cwt. ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
each  chest  is  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
John  Brown,  the  month  and  year  of  its  importation, 
and  stating  that  it  is  the  produce  of  Amboyna.  It  is 
inodorous,  very  rough,  and  slightly  bitter  when  first 
taken  into  the  mouth ;  but  it  afterward  impresses  a 
degree  of  sweetness  on  the  palate.  It  is  in  small, 
uniform,  deep  brown,  shining,  brittle  fragments, 
which  appear  like  portions  of  a  dried  extract  broken 
down ;  being  perfectly  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
It  is  easily  pulverized,  affording  a  powder  of  a  lighter 
brown  color  than  the  fragments.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  nauclea 
gambir  ought  to  be  considered  as  kino.  Dr.  Ainslie 
says  that  Botany  Bay  kino  is  the  only  kind  he  had 
seen  in  an  Indian  bazaar.  The  tree  which  yields  it 
grows  to  a  great  height :  it  flows  from  incisions  made 
into  the  wood  of  the  trunk. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory  ; 
AINSLIE'S  Materia  Indica. 

Knee,  in  a  ship,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  used  to  connect 
the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  timbers.  The 
branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater  or 
smaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  situation  of  the 
pieces  which  they  are  designed  to  unite. 

Knee  of  the  Head,  a  large,  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgewise  upon  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  stem,  and  sup- 
porting the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowsprit.  The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrase  peculiar 
to  shipwrights,  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut- 
water by  seamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affecting  to 
be  wiser  than  their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  ex- 
pression, probably  on  the  presumption  that  the  other 
is  a  cant  phrase  or  vulgarism. 

Carling-Knees,  in  a  ship,  those  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  ship  to  the  hatchway,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  sides. 

Knives  (Ger.  Messer  ;  Du.  Messen  ;  Fr.  Couteaux  ; 
It.  Coltelli ;  Sp.  Cuchillos ;  Bus.  Noshi)  well  known 
utensils  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  employed  to  cut 
with :  they  are  principally  manufactured  in  London 
and  Sheffield.  Knives  are  made  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  their  different  denominations  imply:  such 
as  table-knives,  pen-knives,  oyster-knives,  pruning- 
knives,  etc.  Although  England  at  present  excels 
every  part  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  knives, 
as  in  most  branches  of  cutlery,  the  finer  kinds  were 
imported  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Macpherson  (Annals  of  Com.,  A.D.  1563),  that 
knives  were  not  made  for  use  in  England  till  1563 ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error.  They 
had  been  made,  though  probably  of  a  rude  and  clumsy 
pattern,  for  centuries  before,  in  the  district  called  Hal- 
lamshire,  of  which  Sheffield  is  the  centre ;  the  cutlers 
of  London  were  formed  into  a  corporation  in  1417. — 
Manufactures  in  Metal,  in  LARUXEU'S  Cyclopaedia. 
See  HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY.  Forks  were  in  use  on 
the  Continent  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.— VOL- 
TAIRE. This  is  reasonably  disputed,  as  being  too 
early.  In  FYXES  MORYSON'S  Itinerary,  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  he  says:  "At  Venice  each  person  was 
served  (besides  his  knife  and  spoon)  with  a  fork  to 
hold  the  meat  while  he  cuts  it,  for  there  they  deem  it 
ill  manners  that  one  should  touch  it  with  his  hand." 
Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with  much  solemnity,  the 
manner  of  using  forks  in  Italy,  and  adds,  "  I  myself 
have  thought  it  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion 
since  I  came  home  to  England,"  A.D.  1608. 

KOiiigsberg,  the  capital  of  cast  Prussia,  in  lat. 
54°  42'  11"  N.,  long.  20°  29'  15"  E.  Population,  in 
1846,  75,234.  Konigslierg  is  situated  on  the  Pregel, 
which  flows  in  the  Frische  Haff,  or  Fresh  Bay,  a  large 
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iake  having  from  10  to  14  feet  water.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Progel  has  only  from  10  to  11  feet  water, 
so  that  vessels  of  more  than  that  draught  of  water 
require  to  be  lightered  to  come  up  to  Kiinigsberg. 
Pillau,  in  lat.  54°  33'  39"  N.,  long.  19°  52'  30"  E.  on 
tlui  north  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Friselie  Haff,  is  properly  the  port  of  the  town.  Within 
these  t'e\v  years,  a  light-house  has  been  erected  on  a 
rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Pillau,  the  lan- 
tern of  which  is  elevated  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  light  is  fixed  and  brilliant.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  marked  by  buoys ;  those  on  the  larboard 
side  being  surmounted  by  small  flags.  A  Gothic  build- 
ing, 120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erect- 
ed to  serve  for  a  land-mark ;  at  a  distance  it  looks  like 
a  three-masted  ship  under  sail.  There  is  usually  from 
15  to  16  feet  water  between  the  buoys  on  entering  the 
harbor ;  but  particular  winds  occasion  material  differ- 
ences in  this  respect.  Being  situated  on  a  navigable 
river  of  considerable  importance,  Konigsberg  has  a 
large  command  of  internal  navigation,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Wheat, 
rye,  and  other  species  of  grain  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export.  The  wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Dantzic,  but  of  inferior  quality,  being  larger  in  the 
berry,  and  thicker  skinned.  The  rye  is  of  good  quality, 
but  barley,  with  few  exceptions,  is  thin  and  light.  A 
few  remarkable  large  and  fine  peas  are  exported ;  but 
the  bulk  are  of  small  size,  and  inferior.  Oats  are  com- 
mon feed,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tares,  but  as 
these  last  answer  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  beans, 
the  value  of  the  oats  is  rather  enhanced  than  other- 
wise by  the  circumstance.  More  tares  are  shipped 
here  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  Baltic.  The 
price  of  all  sorts  of  grain  is  usually  lower  at  Konigs- 
berg than  at  the  neighboring  Prussian  ports.  Linseed 
and  rapeseed,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  oil-cake,  oil,  bristles, 
refined  sugar,  etc.,  are  largely  exported. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  FROM  KONIGSBERG 
ISY  SEA  IN  1851,  SPECIFYING  THE  QUANTITIES  SHIPPED 
TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITIES  EXPORTED, 
AND  THEIR  VALUES,  WITH  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITIES  EX- 
PORTED IN  1850. 


Articles. 

Exports  In  1851. 

Total 

quanti- 
tities 
ex- 
ported 
in  1850. 

Total 

or1- 

Value  in 
Prussian 
currency. 

Value  in 

Wheat  lasts* 

8,756 
22,447 
2,890 
1,055 
1,826 
639 
37 
4,411 
2,095 
13,835 
16,770 
2,352 
202 
4,182 
157 
104 
70,364 
9,005 
1,826 
7,839 
12,716 
62 
363 
56 
802 
5,060 

R.  th. 
1,109,093 
1,496,467 
154,133 
45.717 
139,993 
47,925 
2,343 
499,913 
19,903 
124,515 
75,465 
22,844 
1,010 
125,460 
14,130 
11,440 
93,820 
90,050 
2,130 
-3,920 
228,888 
1,240 
10,890 
120 
906 
8,036 
50,000 

2 

166,364 
224,470 
23,120 
6,858 
20,999 
7,189 
351 
74,987 
2,985 
18,677 
11,320 
3,352 
151 
18,819 
2,120 
1,716 
14,078 
18,507 
320 
588 
84,833 
186 
1,634 
18 
186 
455 
7,500 

14,328 
28,344 
5,056 
4,808 
4,108 
1,512 
636 
5,101 
2,046 
20,468 
8,724 
3,501 
171 
4,175 
64 
126 
67,998 
13,421 
1,456 
568 
11,668 
166 

'"64 
5,3io 

Rye  " 

Barley  " 

Oats  " 

Peas  " 

Beans  " 

Tares  " 

Linseed  and  rapeseed.  .  .     " 
Clover  &  Timothy  seed,  cwt.t 
Flax.     .  .                            " 

Flax  codilla  " 

Hemp  " 

Hemp  codilla  " 

Linen  " 

Bristles  and  hair  " 

Feathers  and  quills  " 
Oilcakes  " 

Oil  ...       .     " 

Bones  " 

Bone  Black     .           ....     " 

Sugar  ref  d  &  molasses.  .     " 
Butter  and  cheese  " 
11  ides  and  skins  " 

Ashes  " 

Rags  ....     " 

Sundries  

Total  value  of  exports  1851 

4,374,851 

656,228 

The  imports  are  sugar,  tea,  herrings,  iron  and 
steel,  coffee,  wines,  tin  and  tin  plates,  dye-woods, 
tobacco,  spices,  drugs,  coals,  etc.  Salt  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly ;  any  person  being  allowed  to  import 
it,  but  he  must  either  sell  it  to  government  at  a  price 
fixed  by  them,  or  export  it  again. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED  INTO  KONIGSBERG  BY 
SKA  IN  THK  YEAR  1851,  SPECIFYING  THE  QUANTITIES 
IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ELSEWHERE,  WITH 
THEIR  ESTIMATED  VALUES. 


imperial  quarters. 


t  20  to  a  ton. 


From  the 

Articles.                            Knitcd 
iKingdoni 

Krom 
all  other 

,,lnc,-. 

Total 

qsf 

Value  In 
sterling. 

Arrack,  rum,  &  brandy.  cwts. 
Ashes,  calcined  " 

614 
20 
1,422 
32 
5,963 
816 

2,087 
190,300 
53 
7,868 
1,216 
3,414 
133 

2',io4 
10 

13,589 
296 
918 
224 
64 
14,694 
526 
582 
860 
1,178 

9",553 
11,656 
4,058 
1,198 

l',922 
31,225 
1,239 
718 
2,544 
75,039 
24 
13,951 
1,490 
28,128 
329 
175 
30 

l',156 
566 

17 
207 

3,575 
361 
4,903 
8,018 
14,453 
735 
24,948 
9,642 
4,394 
183 
1,396 
2,841 
1,111 
14,267 
2,150 
971 
1T,466 
69 
960 

14,203 
316 
2,840 
256 
6,027 
15,510 
583 
2,669 
190,660 
1,226 
7,868 
10,771 
15,070 
4,191 
1.198 
2,104 
1,932 
81,225 
1,239 
755 
3,029 
79,269 
466 
15,444 
32,208 
29,613 
2,327 
251 
149 
148 
1,205 

827 

1,605 
207 
116 
3,582 
861 
9,809 
153,365 
16,290 
735 
125,348 
9,642 
13,447 
217 
2,051 
2,841 
1,111 
14,867 
4,293 
971 
17,641 
214 
960 

38,348 
417 
7,020 
3,072 
22,601 
53,510 
959 
1,201 
7,627 
6,988 
1,180 
11,310 
11,802 
6,287 
1,258 
105 
4,347 
1,875 
2,230 
2,832 
9,087 
77,295 
10,485 
34,749 
9,662 
85,536 
2,094 
490 
179 
88 
18,000 

3,722 

2,167 
218 
696 
8,060 
975 
11,770 
9,870 
24,435 
1,654 
150,418 
7,282 
121,023 
651 
9,230 
17,046 
3,333 
3,345 
5,152 
437 
31,758! 
2,889 
720 

7,500 

Cotton  wool  " 

Cotton  ware  " 

Cotton  yarn  " 

Coffee  " 

Cheese  " 

Copperas  and  vitriol  ...    " 
Coals  " 

China  and  earthenware     ' 
Cement  ' 

Dye  wood  ' 

Fruit,  southern  ' 

Fruit,  fresli  and  dried..     ' 

Glass  and  glassware  ' 
Gypsum  " 

Hops  " 

37 
485 
4,230 
442 
1,493 
30,718 
1,485 
1,998 
76 
119 
148 
49 

261 

1,588 

Herrings  barrels 

Indigo  cwts. 

Iron  and  steel  ware.  ...    " 
Iron  and  steel,  raw  ....    " 
Iron  and  steel,  new...  .    " 
Lead  " 

White  lead  " 

Linen    cwts. 

Mill  and  grind-stones,  )  ,    , 
files  and  bricks  flas 
Malt  liquors  cwts. 

Molasses  " 

Mustard  " 

ii6 

7 

Oil,  different  sorts  " 
Paper  " 

Rice  " 

4,906 
145,347 
I,a37 

Salt  " 

Spices  of  all  kinds  " 
Sugar,  refined  " 

Sugar,  raw  " 

100,400 

9,053 
84 
655 

Succory  root  " 
Tea  " 

Tin  " 

iTinplate  " 

[Tobacco,  manufactured    " 
Tobacco  leaves  " 

Tar  and  pitch  " 

600 
2,143 

"i75 

145 

Wine  " 

Wool,  not  European  .  .    " 
Sundry  imports  of  various  ) 

Total  value  of  imports 

806,385 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Dantzic  ; 
see  DANTZIC. 
Kurachee,  or  Karachee,  the  principal  sea-port 
town  of  Scinde,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  18 
miles  from  the  west  branch  of  the  Indus.     Lat.  24° 
47'  3"  N.,  long.  66°  56'  2"  E.     It  stands  on  a  low, 
sandy  shore,  and  a  few  years  ago  consisted,  with  its 
extensive  suburbs,  mostly  of  straggling  huts  ;    but 
the  latest  accounts  state  that  it  has  been  almost  rebuilt, 
and  greatly  improved  since  it  has  become  a  British 
possession.     Its  trade  and  consequence  are   rapidly 
augmenting.     The  harbor  is  the  only  port  along  this 
coast  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  water,  and 
is  sheltered  by  Cape  Munorah,  four  miles  south-west. 
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Laboring  of  a  ship,  implies  pitching  or  rolling 
heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea,  an  effect  by  which  the  masts 
and  hull  are  greatly  endangered ;  because  by  the, 
rolling  motion  the  masts  strain  upon  their  shrouds 
with  an  effort  •which  increases  as  the  sine  of  their  ob- 
liquity ;  and  the  continual  agitation  of  the  vessel 
often  loosens  her  joints  and  makes  her  extremely 
leaky. 

Labrador,  a  large  peninsula  of  North  America, 
nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  extending  from  N.  lat. 
50°  to  63°,  and  from  W.  long.  56°  to  79°.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by  Hud- 
son's Straits,  and  west  by  Hudson's  Bay.  Labrador 
is  thus  detached  from  the  arctic  lands,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  country  as  frozen,  desolate,  and  barren,  as  those 
on  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  coast  along  that 
spacious  inland  sea  is  called  East  Main,  and  the  cli- 
mate there  is  peculiarly  rigorous.  The  whole  surface 
of  Labrador,  indeed,  is  as  sterile  and  naked  as  any  part 
of  the  globe.  The  prevailing  features  are  rocks, 
swamps,  and  water ;  and  vegetation  appears  as  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  nature.  Small,  scraggy  pop- 
lars, stunted  firs,  creeping  birch,  and  dwarf  willows, 
thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  parts,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  trees.  Herbs  and  grass  are  also  in  shel- 
tered places  to  be  met  with,  but  in  the  most  northerly 
parts  only  varieties  of  moss  and  lichens  are  to  be 
found.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  from  the  aspect  of 
what  has  been  explored,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  seems  to  be  broken  up 
with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks.  The  prevailing  rock 
continuous  to  the  sea-shore  of  Labrador,  is  gneiss. 
On  this,  at  L'Anse  h  Loup,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country,  a  bed  of  old  red  sand-stone,  abut  200  feet 
thick,  is  superimposed,  and  extends  about  half  a  mile 
inland.  Here,  also,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
the  appearances  of  the  cliffs  and  of  the  land  near  them, 
and  the  rolled  masses  inland,  which  have  evidently 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  seem  to  prove 
that  the  latter  has  considerably  receded. 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador  the  winter  is  extremely 
severe,  the  thermometer  often  falling  30  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point ;  and  although  the  houses  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  are  heated  by  large  cast- 
iron  stoves,  the  windows  and  walls  are  all  the  winter 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  bed-clothes  freeze  to  the 
walls.  Rum  is  frozen  in  the  air  as  rapidly  as  water, 
and  rectified  spirits  soon  become  thick  like  oil.  From 
December  to  June,  the  sea  is  completely  frozen  over, 
and  so  intense  is  the  cold  during  the  winter  months, 
that  traveling  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most 
painful  consequences.  The  summer  months,  again, 
are  extremly  hot  along  the  coast,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  86  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  when  swarms  of 
musquitoes  infest  the  air. 

The  climate  is -not  insalubrious  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  disadvantages,  Labrador  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  Great  Britain.  No  country  is  better 
provided  with  large,  convenient,  and  safe  harbors,  or 
supplied  with  better  water ;  and  vast  multitudes  of  all 
those  kinds  of  fish  common  to  the  arctic  seas  abound 
on  the  coast.  Herrings  are  very  fine  and  plentiful  in 
August,  but  there  is  no  weather  to  cure  any  kind  of 
fish  after  the  10th  of  September.  The  rivers  are  fre- 
quented by  salmon  and  sea  trout;  and  pike,  barbel, 
eels,  river  trout,  and  the  like,  are  likewise  found  in 
them.  On  the  numerous  islands  which  are  scattered 
along  the  east  coast,  multitudes  of  eider-ducks  and 
other  water-fowl  breed.  Those  of  large  size  have 
dcrr,  foxes,  and  hares  upon  them.  On  the  continent 
tlm  wild  animals  uro  principally  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 


and  otters  ;  beavers  and  deer  are  not  numerous,  but 
their  furs  are  remarkably  close  and  beautiful.  The 
birds  of  the  country  are  the  white-tailed  eagle,  fal- 
cons, hawks,  and  owls  of  various  kind?!  ;  raven,  white 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  spruce-game,  whietling-COrlerw, 
gray  plover,  various  kinds  of  sand-pipers  and  other 
waders  ;  geese,  ducks  of  various  sorts,  shags,  gulls, 
divers,  and  some  few  species  of  small  birds.  During 
the  short  summer  insects  are  very  numerous,  especi- 
ally in  swampy  places.  In  winter  they  exist  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  from  which  they  are  aroused  by  the 
solar  heat  or  artificial  warmth.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  aurora  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant  in  this  re- 
gion, and  exercises  a  very  marked  influence  over  the 
compass. 

No  accurate  account  of  the  trade  of  Labrador  can 
be  obtained,  as  there  are  no  custom-houses  or  public 
officers  in  the  country  ;  but  the  following  estimate  is 
probably  as  close  an  approximation  as  can  be  made  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  exports  : 

In  Newfoundland  vessels  .................  £240,000 

"  Nova  Scotia  "       .................      96,000 

"  American  "      .................      96,000 

"Canadian  "      .................       29,000 

"  Vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  English  | 
or  Jersey  houses  ................  ) 


Total  .....................  £557,000 

Some,  however,  estimate  the  total  exports  at  £800, 
000.—  E.  B. 

The  exports  of  Labrador  are  cod,  herring,  pickled 
salmon,  fresh  salmon  (preserved  in  tin  cases),  seal- 
skins, cod  and  seal  oil,  furs,  and  feathers. 

Fisheries  of  Labrador.  —  As  late  as  1761,  it  is  not 
probable  that  fishermen  of  any  flag  had  visited  the 
waters  of  Labrador.  The  English  whale  and  sea  fish- 
eries were  the  first,  and  employed  upward  of  100  ves- 
sels, at  times,  prior  to  the  year  1775.  The  earliest  ad- 
ventures were  near  1763  ;  as  at  that  time  the  Labrador 
country  was  politically  separated  from  Canada,  and 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Newfoundland  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  the  end  that  the  "  open  and  free  fish- 
ery of  our  subjects  may  be  extended."  The  pursuit 
of  the  cod  and  salmon  followed.  Meantime  the  Mo- 
ravians, whose  principal  settlement  is  at  Nain.  who 
have  ever  led  a  quiet  and  simple  life,  and  who  now 
annually  ship  furs,  oils,  and  other  productions  of  that 
region  to  England,  in  paj^ment  for  the  manufactured 
commodities  which  they  require,  had  founded  a  col- 
ony. The  islands  are  so  numerous,  and  so  near  each 
other,  as  to  resemble,  and  often  to  be  mistaken  for,  the 
main  land.  Back  from  the  coast,  the  country  is  still 
unknown.  Labrador  still  forms  a  part  of  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland.  The  natives  bear  the  general  name 
of  Esquimaux.  The  resident  inhabitants  of  European 
origin  are  English,  Irish,  Jerseyinen,  and  Canadians, 
who  are  employed  either  on  their  own  account,  or  as 
servants  of  others,  as  furriers,  seal-catchers,  and  cod 
and  salmon-fishers. 

The  Canadian  fisheries  are  small.  They  send  8  or 
10  vessels  to  the  coast,  with  80  or  100  men.  They 
fish  for  cod  and  salmon.  Thejr  carry  a  part  of  what 
they  catch  to  Quebec,  and  send  a  part  to  Europe.  The 
colonists  df  Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  adven- 
ture at  Labrador  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  but  they 
do  not  pursue  the  business  as  regularly  and  with  as 
much  system  as  do  those  of  Newfoundland.  Some- 
times they  send  more  than  100  vessels  in  a  year;  at 
others  the  number  is  much  less.  They  engage  princi- 
pally in  the  cod-lishery,  milking  a  single  fare  and  cur- 
ing their  fish  at  home.  The  Labrador  fisheries  have 
"  increased  more  than  sixfold,1'  says  Macgregor, 
"principally  in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  (the 
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English)  being  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occupiei 
I iy  the  French,"  since  the  jrear  1814  ;  and  he  estimate 
that  about  20,000  British  subjects  are  at  present  re 
quired  during  the  fishing  season,  in  the  catching,  cur 
ing,  and  transporting  the  various  products  of  thes 
remote  seas. 

STATISTICS  OF  FISITKRIES. 


Year. 

Vessels 

No. 

608 
TOO 

Men. 

Dry  flsli 
produced 

pro- 
duced. 

Seal. 

caught. 

Oils  pro- 
duced. 

Value. 

KM 

i&u 

No. 
9,110 

11,  •_'(«> 

Qumlnl*. 

078,000 
T.'o.ooo 

Tierces. 

No. 

Tuns. 
1,6S2 

Dollars. 

2,430 

16,000 

2,200 

1,450,000 

The  fishing  establishments  of  the  English  and  Jer 
sey  merchants  are  extensive  and  well  conducted 
They  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries,  anc 
in  the  taking  of  seals.  In  the  year  1831,  the  value  oi 
their  shipments  to  Europe  was  upward  of  $200,000 
The  number  of  these  commercial  houses  is  from  10  to 
12,  who  manage  their  business  at  Newfoundland, 
either  by  the  temporary  presence  of  junior  partners  or 
clerks,  or  by  resident  agents.  The  people  of  New- 
foundland, averring  that  the  French  and  American 
have  driven  them  from  their  own  "  bank-fishery,"  re- 
sort to  Labrador.  They  employ  200  or  300  vessels.  A 
part  make  two  voyages  in  a  season.  The  first  fare  is 
commonly,  cured  on  the  coast ;  but  the  second  is  car- 
ried home  without  drying.  Some  of  the  merchants  of 
Newfoundland  ship  both  cod  and  salmon  directly  to 
correspondents  in  Europe ;  while  others  order  their 
captains  to  return  to  the  island  and  unlade  their  fish 
and  oil  at  their  own  warehouses. — SABINK'S  American 
Fisheries. 

Labuan,  a  small  island  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  a  dependency  on  the  British  crown,  about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
and  30  miles  north  from  the  city  of  Borneo  or  Bruni, 
lat.  50°  12'  N.,  long.  115°  19'  36"  E.  It  is  from  25 
to  30  miles  in  circumference,  flat,  and  covered  with 
wood.  The  anchorage  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
is  protected  by  a  greater  and  three  smaller  islands  ; 
and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  been  commenced  at  the 
embouchure  of  a  rivulet  in  a  small  bay,  at  the  head  of 
the  anchorage.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  found  on  the 
island,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  water.  It 
was  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  to  Great  Britain  in 
1844  ;  and  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  negotiated  its  ces- 
sion, was  afterward  appointed  its  governor.  When  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  English  it  was  uninhabited ; 
but  its  situation  is  such  that,  provided  it  be  moderate- 
ly healthy,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become  an  important 
emporium.  It  lies  near  the  best  route  for  shipping 
from  the  Straits  of  Singapore  to  China,  and,  while  it 
is  extremely  well  situated  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  it  will  serve  as  a  harbor  of  refuge,  and  as  a 
convenient  station  for  the  steamers  and  other  ships  of 
war  required  to  put  down  the  piracy  that  has  been, 
to  the  great  injury  of  commerce,  carried  to  so  great 
extent  from  the  ports  and  rivers  of  Borneo,  and  of 
some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  In  this  respect,  its 
abundant  supply  of  coal  will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
In  war,  the  possession  of  Labuan  will  give  to  the  En- 
glish entire  command  of  the  Chinese  Sea. — BROOKE'S 
Journal. 

Borneo,  or  Bruni,  on  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  main- 
land, and  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  proper, 
has  been  termed  the  Venice  of  the  East.  It  contains 
from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Malays,  and 
really  seems  as  if  it  floated  on  the  waves.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  estuary,  and  though  built  with  little  regard 
to  regularity,  it  is  intersected  crosswise  by  two  main 
streets,  which  divide  it  into  four  portions,  one  only  of 
which  stands  on  dry  land.  The  houses  in  the  other 
three  parts  are  of  wood,  built  on  piles,  which  support 
them  above  the  water,  with  streets,  if  so  they  may  be 
called,  to  admit  the  passage  of  canoes.  The  Steamer 


which  conveyed  Sir  James  Brooke  to  Borneo,  when 
Labuan  was  ceded,  anchored  in  the  main  street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  !  "  The  greatest  novelty  at  Bru- 
ni," says  Mr.  Marryat,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
these  details,  "  is  the  floating  bazaar.  There  are  no 
shops  in  the  city,  and  the  market  is  held  every  day  in 
canoes.  These  come  in  at  sunrise  every  morning  from 
everjr  part  of  the  river,  laden  with  fresh  fruit,  tobac- 
co, pepper,  and  every  other  article  which  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  ;  a  few  European  productions,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  check-cotton  prints,  etc.,  also  make 
their  appearance.  Congregated  in  the  main  street, 
the  canoes  are  tacked  together,  forming  lanes,  through 
which  the  purchasers,  in  their  own  canoes,  paddle,  se- 
lecting and  bargaining  for  goods  with  as  much  conve- 
nience as  if  the  whole  were  transacted  on  terra  fimna. 
Iron  is  here  so  valuable  that  it  is  used  as  money. 
100  flat  pieces,  an  inch  square,  are  valued  at  a  dol- 
lar ;  and  among  the  lower  classes  these  iron  pieces 
form  the  sole  coin.  They  are  unstamped,  so  that  any 
person  appears  to  be  at  liberty  to  cut  his  own  iron  into 
money ;  but  whether  such  is  really  the  case,  I  can  not 
vouch." — MAKUYAT'S  Borneo. 

But  though  deficient  in  iron,  the  gold  mines  of  Bor- 
neo are  said  to  be  of  the  richest  description.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  estimated  that  in  his  time  about 
32,000  Chinese  laborers  were  employed  in  these  mines 
on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
low  productive  they  might  become  were  the  miners  in 
a  condition  to  prosecute  their  undertakings  in  safety, 
and  to  bring  the  resources  of  science  and  of  capital  to 
;heir  aid.  Antimony  is  also  found  in  abundance  in 
Borneo,  especially  in  the  district  of  Sarawak,  of  which 
Sir  James  Brooke  is  rajah ;  and  the  diamonds  of  Bor- 
neo rival  those  of  India  and  Brazil.  But  independentl)' 
of  its  coal,  and  of  its  precious  and  other  metals,  its 
•egetable  products  might  alone  furnish  the  materials 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sago-palm  grows  in 
Teat  perfection  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  sago 
s  largely  exported  in  a  rough  state  to  Singapore.  The 
areca  nut,  rattan,  gutta-percha,  gum-benjamin,  cam- 
)hor,  birds'  nests,  etc.,  are  also  considerable  articles  of 
xport;  and  sugar,  pepper,  and  all  the  products  of 
ropical  regions,  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  raised  to 
ny  extent  in  most  parts  of  this  vast  island.  The 
numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  savages  by  whom  it  is  oc- 
upied  present,  indeed,  formidable  obstacles  to  its  im- 
irovement.  But  civilization  is  beginning  to  make  its 
v&y  among  them  ;  and,  though  probably  slow,  its  prog- 
ess  can  not  well  be  arrested. 

Lac   or  Gum  Lac   (Ger.  Lack,  Gummilack;  Fr. 

cque,  Gomme  lacque;  It.  Lacca,  Gommalaeca ;  Sp. 
romalaca;  Rus.  Laka,  Gummilak  ;  Arab.  Laak ;  Hind. 
h;  Sans.  Ldksha),  a  substance  which  has  been 
mproperly  called  a  gum,  produced  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
'egu,  Siam,  etc.,  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  cer- 
ain  trees,  by  an  insect  (chermes  laced).  The  trees  se- 
3cted  by  the  insect  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  are 
nown  by  the  names  of  the  bihar-tree  (Croton  laccifer- 
m  Lin.),  the  pepel  (Buteafrondosa),  bott  and  coosim- 
rees,  etc.  After  being  deposited,  the  egg  is  covered 
y  the  insect  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  sub- 
tance,  or  lac,  evidently  intended  to  serve,  in  the  econ- 
my  of  nature,  as  a  nidus  and  protection  to  the  ovum 
nd  insect  in  its  first  stage,  and  as  food  for  the  mag- 
ot  in  its  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  formed  into 
ells,  finished  with  as  much  art  as  a  honeycomb,  but 
ift'erently  arranged.  Lac  yields  a  fine  red  dye, 
hich,  though  not  so  bright  as  the  true  Mexican 
ochineal,  is  said  to  be  more  permanent ;  and  the  res- 
tious  part  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
laling-wax  and  hats,  and  as  a  varnish.  Lac,  when  in 
ts  natural  state,  incrusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  called 
tick  lac.  It  is  collected  twice  a  year ;  and  the  only 
rouble  in  procuring  it  is  in  breaking  down  the  leaves 
ni  branches,  and  carrying  them  to  market.  When 
he  twigs  and  sticks  are  large,  or  only  partially  cov- 
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ered,  the  lac  is  frequently  separated  from  them,  as  it 
always  ought  to  be  when  shipped  for  market,  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  freight.  The  best  stick  lac  is  of  a 
deep  red  color.  When  held  against  the  light  it  should 
look  bright,  and  when  broken  should  appear  in  dia- 
mond-like points.  If  it  be  not  gathered  till  the  in- 
sects have  left  their  cells,  it  becomes  pale,  and  pierced 
at  the  top ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  though  prob- 
ably better  for  a  varnish. 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  cake  lac,  consists  of  the  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  stick  lac.  Various  processes 
have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  formed  into 
small  square  cakes  or  pieces,  like  those  of  indigo. 
It  should,  when  broken,  look  dark-colored,  shining, 
smooth,  and  compact ;  when  scraped  or  powdered,  it 
should  be  of  a  bright  red  color,  approaching  to  that  of 
carmine.  That  which  is  sandy,  light-colored,  and 
spongy,  and  which,  when  scraped,  is  of  a  dull  brick- 
dust  color,  should  be  rejected.  Notwithstanding  the 
continued  fall  in  the  price  of  cochineal,  the  use  of  lac 
dye  has  been  extending.  The  annual  consumption  in 
1853  was  estimated  at  about  1,200,000  Ibs.,  having 
more  than  quintupled  since  1818.  The  finest  qualities 
of  lac  dye  are  seldom  met  with  for  sale  in  Calcutta, 
being  generally  manufactured  under  contract  for  the 
European  market.  When  stick  lac  has  been  separated 
from  the  twigs  to  which  it  naturally  adheres;  and 
coarsely  pounded,  the  native  silk  and  cotton  dyers  ex- 
tract the  color  as  far  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done 
by  water.  The  yellowish,  hard,  resinous  powder 
which  remains,  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
mustard-seed,  is  called  seed  lac.  When  liquefied  by 
fire,  it  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  denominated  lump  lac. 
The  natives  use  the  latter  in  makiug  bangles,  or  orna- 
ments in  the  form  of  rings,  for  the  arms  of  the  lower 
class  of  females ;  the  best  shellac  being  used  in  manu- 
facturing these  ornaments  for  the  superior  class. 

Shellac  is  produced  from  seed  lac,  by  putting  the 
latter  into  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  when  the  lac  melts,  and  being  strained 
through  the  bag,  the  resinous  part,  which  is  the  most 
liquenable,  is  obtained  in  a  considerable  degree  of  pur- 
ity ;  it  is  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  plates.  Thin, 
transparant,  or  amber-colored  shellac  is  best.  Avoid 
that  which  is  thick,  dark,  and  speckled.  It  should  al- 
ways, when  broken,  be  amber-colored  on  the  edge.  That 
which  has  a  dark-brown  fracture,  however  thin, 
should  be  rejected.  When  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  shellac, 
if  pure,  will  instantly  catch  fire,  and  burn  with  a 
strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell.  It  used  to  be  princi- 
pally employed  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
sealing-wax  and  as  a  varnish,  but  it  is  now  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  In  Bengal 
lac  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet  and 
Burdwan.  The  finest  dye  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  stick  lac  of  Siam  and  Pegu ;  but  the  shellac  or 
resinous  part  obtained  from  the  latter  is  inferior  to 
that  produced  from  Sylhet  stick  lac.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  almost  any  quantity. — BANCROFT  on  Perma- 
nent Colors;  AINSHE'S  Mat.  Med.;  MILBURN'S  Orient. 
Com. 

Lac  Of  Rupees,  is  100,000  rupees,  which,  suppos- 
ing them  standard  or  siccas,  at  2s.  6d.  each,  amounts 
to  £12,500  sterling. 

Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  islands  lying 
off  the  western  coast  of  India,  between  8°  and  13° 
N.  lat.  There  are  19  considerable  ones ;  but  as 
most  of  them  are  surrounded  with  reefs  and  steep 
rocks,  with  a  great  depth  of  water  close  to  them,  the 
approach  to  them  is  very  dangerous.  Between  these 
islands  there  are  many  channels,  through  which  ships 
from  India,  bound  to  Persia  or  Arabia,  frequently  sail. 
The  safest  of  these  is  called  Mamale,  or  the  Nine-de- 
gree Channel,  which  runs  between  the  islands  of  Seu- 
hilipar  and  Kalpenny.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
about  7  miles  in  length  and  2£  in  breath.  Most  of 
them  are  inhabited  bv  a  race  of  Mohammedans  called 


Moplays.  They  do  not  yield  grain,  but  produce  an 
infinite  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  husks  of 
which  they  form  the  coir  cables,  which  are  more  elas- 
tic and  durable  than  hemp,  as  the  sea-water,  instead 
of  rotting,  preserves  them.  These  islands  are  well  sup- 
blied  with  fish,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  small 
shells  called  cowries,  which  pass  as  coin  all  over  India 
and  most  of  Africa.  Most  of  these  islands  are  under 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  beebee  of  Canna- 
nore,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  British  government.  A  proposal  has  been  made 
to  the  beebee  to  transfer  them  to  the  British,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The}-  were  dis- 
covered by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1499,  but  have  since 
been  little  frequented  by  Europeans. 

Lace  (Du.  Kanten ;  Fr.  Dentelle  ;  Ger.  Spitzen ;  It. 
Merletti,  Pizzi ;  Rus.  Krushewo ;  Sp.  Encajes),  a  plain 
or  ornamented  net-work,  tastefully  composed  of  many 
fine  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  inter- 
woven, from  Lacinia  (Lat.),  the  guard  hem  or  fringe 
of  a  garment.  This  delicate  fabric  appears  to  have 
claims  to  high  antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  That  it  was  worn  by  Grecian 
females  is  certain,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  lace 
affords  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  also  in  use 
among  the  Romans.  In  Venice,  and  the  neighboring 
States  of  Italy,  it  was  very  early  worn  ;  and  Mary  of 
Medicis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced its  use  into  France  ;  but  as  early  as  1483  it  was 
included  in  a  list  of  articles  prohibited  from  importa- 
tion into  England.  Hence  it  had  been  made  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  period  above  mentioned  ;  and  this 
prohibition,  like  many  other  subsequent  acts,  was  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  home  manufac- 
tures. But  pins,  which  are  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fine  lace-making,  were  unknown  till  long  af- 
terward ;  so  that  it  is  probable  the  fabric  made  was 
neither  very  fine  in  texture  nor  produced  to  any  great 
extent.  It  is  uncertain  by  whom  the  manufacture  of 
lace  was  original!}'  introduced  into  this  country. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  lace  trade 
was  flourishing  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  so  greatly 
had  it  advanced  in  England,  that,  by  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  in  France,  passed  in  1660,  a  mark  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  thread  lace  imported  from  this  country 
and  from  Flanders,  and  upon  point  lace  from  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  other  countries. 

Pillow,  or  Thread  Lace,  is  made  by  placing  a  per- 
forated pattern  on  a  hard  stuffed  pillow,  and  the  thread 
required  is  wound  upon  bobbins  with  a  groove  in  the 
upper  part  for  retaining  the  thread ;  while,  to  form  the 
meshes,  pins  are  stuck  in  the  cushions,  and  threads 
woven  or  twisted  round  them,  the  pattern  showing  the 
points  of  insertion  for  the  pins,  and  also  the  direction 
for  the  gimp,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  fine  threads 
of  the  fabric  to  form  the  pattern.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  the  bobbins  are  arranged  on  one 
side  of  the  cushion,  and  are  brought  to  the  front  side, 
two  pairs  at  a  time,  and  twisted  together.  The  woman 
holds  one  pair  of  bobbins  in  each  hand,  and  twists 
them  three  times  over  each  other  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  mesh,  the  adjacent  bobbins  of  each  pair  are  next 
interchanged,  so  as  to  cross  these  threads  over  one 
another  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  next.  Supposing 
the  four  bobbins  to  be  marked  1,  2,  3,  4, — No.  1  is 
twisted  round  2,  and  No.  3  round  4 ;  these,  in  order 
to  cross  2  and  3,  are  interchanged,  so  that  1  and  3  and 
2  and  4  come  together,  and  at  the  next  twist  these 
pairs  of  threads  will  be  combined.  As  the  meshes  or 
half-meshes  are  formed,  they  are  secured  by  pins. 
These  four  bobbins  are  now  put  on  one  side  of  the 
cushion  ;  two  more  pairs  are  brought  forward,  twisted 
and  crossed  as  before,  and  these  operations  are  re- 
peated until  a  row  of  meshes  is  formed  of  the  required 
breadth,  when  the  bobbins  are  worked  over  again  to 
form  another  row.  From  48  to  60  bobbins  are  re- 
quired for  every  inch  of  breadth.  Pillow  or  thread 
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lace,  formerly  employed  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  Oxford,  but  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  •white  thread  lace  failed,  and  black  lace  took 
its  place.  Honiton  lace  differs  from  pillow  lace  in  hav- 
ing the  pattern  made  separately.  The  ornaments 
were  formerly  confined  to  simple  sprigs  and  borders  ; 
but  the  fabrics  now  produced  show  extreme  delicacy 
of  execution,  with  beauty  and  taste  in  design  :  flounc- 
ings,  shaAvls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  berthes,  etc.,  now 
vary  in  price  from  10  to  200  guineas.  The  Honiton 
lace  district  extends  about  ."0  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  and  about  12  miles  inland.  In  1851  from 
7000  to  8000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

British  point,  tambour,  and  Limerick  laces  are  chiefly 
imitation,  and  are  produced  in  shawls,  scarfs,  dresses, 
court  trains,  flouncings,  lappets,  etc.  British  point  is 
made  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  tambour 
chiefly  at  Islington,  Coggleshall,  and  Nottingham, 
while  Limerick  lace  is  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Black 
laces  now  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trade.  The  most  celebrated  laces  have 
been  classed  as — 1.  Brussels,  the  most  valuable. 
There  are  two  kinds :  Brussels  ground,  having  a  hex- 
agon mesh,  formed  by  platting  and  twisting  four 
threads  of  flax  to  a  perpendicular  line  of  mesh  ;  Brus- 
sels wire  ground,  made  of  silk  ;  meshes  partly  straight 
and  partly  arched.  The  pattern  is  worked  separately, 
and  set  on  by  the  needle.  2.  Mechlin :  a  hexagonal 
mesh,  formed  of  three  flax  threads  twisted  and  platted 
to  a  perpendicular  line  or  pillar.  The  pattern  is 
worked  in  the  net.  3.  Valenciennes:  an  irregular 
hexagon,  formed  of  two  threads,  partly  twisted  and 
platted  at  the  top  of  the  mesh.  The  pattern  is  worked 
in  the  net  similar  to  Mechlin  lace.  4.  Lisle :  a  dia- 
mond mesh,  formed  of  two  threads  platted  to  a  pillar. 
5.  Alencon,  called  blond:  hexagon,  of  two  threads, 
twisted  similar  to  Buckingham  lace ;  considered  the 
most  inferior  of  any  made  on  the  cushion.  6.  Alen- 
con point :  formed  of  two  threads  to  a  pillar,  with  oc- 
tagonal and  square  meshes  alternately. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lace,  France  takes  the  lead  ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  production  of  lace  by 
hand  gives  employment  in  that  country  to  upward  of 
200,000  females  of  all  ages.  It  is  all  made  with  bob- 
bins upon  a  small  pillow,  except  at  Alencon,  where 
the  needle  only  is  employed.  The  materials  used  are 
hand-spun  linen  thread,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  gold 
and  silver  thread.  Point  d'  A  lencon  is  the  only  lace 
made  with  pure  linen  hand-spun  thread ;  this  thread 
is  worth  from  $500  to  f  GOO  per  pound.  White  lace  is 
now  chiefly  made  with  cotton  thread,  Nos.  120  to  320. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  are— Caen  and 
Bayeux,  Chantilly  and  its  neighborhood,  Lille,  Arras, 
Mirecourt,  Puy,  Bailleul,  and  Alencon.  Each  of  these 
districts  has  its  own  peculiar  style ;  and  although  the 
lace  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
material,  in  all  these  districts  except  the  last,  yet  each 
is  easily  recognized.  Silk  blond  originated  at  Caen, 
and  was  so  called  from  being  made  of  undyed  silk  of 
a  nankeen  color :  the  finest  white  or  the  finest  black 
silk  is  now  employed.  Caen  and  Bayeux  excel  all 
other  places  in  the  production  of  piece  goods,  and 
manufacture  shawls,  robes,  mantles,  etc.,  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  districts  in  the  world.  By 
means  of  a  stitch  called  rucroe,  the  women  of  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados  join  several  parts  into  one  piece 
so  cleverly  as  to  defy  detection,  even  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  Most  of  the  improvements  and  novelties 
in  lace-making  originate  at  Mirecourt ;  it  produces  the 
same  kind  of  lace  as  Lille  and  Arras,  viz.,  clear  found- 
ation, fonds  clair,  and  also  fonds  de  champs,  in  white 
thread,  also  a  lace  resembling  the  Honiton  called  gui- 
pure. 

Flowers  are  also  made,  and  sewed  upon  the  ex- 
tremely fine  net  called  Brussels  net,  closely  resem- 


bling the  Belgian  fabric.  The  whitest  and  cheapest 
French  lace  is  produced  at  Bayeux. 

Belgium  is  the  great  rival  of  France  in  the  manu- 
facture of  laces,  the  chief  varieties  of  which  are  known 
as  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Valenciennes,  and  Grammont. 
Brussels  produces  two  descriptions  of  lace,  known  as 
point  a.  V aiguille,  and  Brussels  plait,  the  one  made  en- 
tirely with  the  needle,  and  the  other  on  the  pillow. 
The  finest  kind  is  made  of  very  fine  flax  thread,  and 
some  of  cotton.  It  is  remarkably  soft  and  clear,  but 
very  costly.  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Malines, 
Antwerp,  etc.  They  are  made  in  one  piece  on  the  pil- 
low, and  the  flowers  are  surrounded  by  a  plait  thread, 
which  designs  tbe  outline,  and  has  the  effect  of  em- 
broidery. Valenciennes  laces  are  made  chiefly  at 
Ypres,  Menin,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Alost,  and 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  each  town  having  its 
characteristic  peculiarities  by  which  its  productions 
are  identified.  Ypres  produces  laces  of  the  finest 
square  grounds,  varying  in  price  from  12  cents  to  $250 
the  English  j-ard. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  so  beautiful 
and  costly  an  article  as  lace.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  machinery  had  been  largely  intioduced  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics  that  lace  ma- 
chinery can  be  said  to  have  been  successfully  emploj'ed. 
About  the  year  1768  a  frame-work  knitter  of  Notting- 
ham employed  the  common  stocking-frame  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace,  and  about  the  same  time  another 
person  of  the  same  place  introduced  a  pin  machine  for 
making  single-press  point-net  in  imitation  of  the  Brus- 
sels ground.  Various  machines  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced,  all  of  which,  except  the  warp  machine, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  machine,  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  the  thread  that 
makes  the  lace  is  partly  supplied  from  bobbins  and 
partly  from  a  warp.  The  first  successful  machine  of 
this  kind  was  made  and  patented  by  John  Heathcote 
in  1809,  the  principle  of  which  was  to  pass  the  bob- 
bins from  front  to  back,  and  from  back  to  front,  while 
a  lateral  motion  was  imparted  to  the  warp-threads, 
thus  causing  one  series  of  threads  to  wrap  round  the 
other.  The  first  machine  was  so  complicated,  that  60 
motions  were  required  to  complete  one  hole — an  effect 
that  can  now  be  produced  with  six.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  also  more  than  proportionally  decreased ;  for 
in  1815  one  square  yard  of  the  produce  was  worth  $7, 
and  can  now  be  purchased  for  eight  to  ten  cents.  Up 
to  the  year  1831  plain  net  and  quillings  were  the  chief 
produce  of  the  bobbin-net  machine  ;  but  about  this 
time  methods  were  introduced  to  purl  and  bullet-hole 
the  edges  of  narrow  laces,  finishing  them  afterward, 
with  a  gimp  thread,  with  the  needle.  The  machines 
used  were  known  as  the  Leavers,  named  after  the 
original  constructor;  the  pusher  machine,  so  called 
from  having  independent  pushers  to  propel  the  bobbins 
and  carriages  from  front  to  back,  instead  of  pulling  or 
hooking  them  ;  the  circular  machine,  so  called  from  the 
bolts  or  combs  on  which  the  carriages  pass  being  made 
circular  instead  of  straight ;  the  traverse-warp  machine, 
so  called  from  the  warp  traversing,  instead  of  the  car- 
riages. About  the  year  1839  the  Jacquard  apparatus 
was  successfully  applied  to  a  pusher  machine ;  and 
since  1841,  when  a  plan  was  discoverd  for  applying 
the  Jacquard  to  the  guide-bars,  scarcely  a  machine  has 
been  worked  without  the  ornaments  being  applied  by 
means  of  cards.  Ne-w  sources  of  manufacture  soon 
developed  themselves,  such  as  flounces,  scarfs,  shawls, 
window-curtains,  etc. 

Bobbin-net  lace  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  threads,  and  the  correct  shape  of  the  meshes. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  warp-threads  within  a 
given  space  the  meshes  are  reduced  in  size,  and  finer 
lace  is  formed.  There  may  be  from  700  to  1200  and 
upward  of  warp-threads  in  a  piece  one  yard  wide. 
The  fineness,  or  guage  or  points,  as  it  is  called,  depends 
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on  the  number  of  slits  in  the  combs,  and  hence  on  the 
number  of  bobbins  in  an  inch  ;  thus  guage  nine  points 
indicates  nine  openings  in  one  inch  of  the  comb. 
Tho  length  of  work"  counted  vertically,  and  containing 
240  holes  or  meshes,  is  called  a  rack.  A  circular-bolt 
machine  may  produce  about  360  racks  per  week. 
Bobbin-net  is  made  up  in  pieces  of  from  20  to  30,  or 
more  yards  in  length,  and  of  variable  breadth.  Nar- 
row quillings  are  worked  together  in  a  number  of 
breadths,  united  by  threads,  which  are  afterward 
drawn  out.  In  well-made  lace  the  meshes  are  slightly 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  selvage.  Ornaments, 
consisting  of  separate  flowers,  sprigs,  etc.,  are  worked 
in  by  a  Jacquard  apparatus  attached  to  the  frame; 
but  as  the  ornaments  are  all  necessarily  connected  by 
the  thread  of  gimp  which  forms  them,"  the  connected 
thread  is  afterward  cut  out  with  scissors,  by  children 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  machine  pro- 
duces only  one  plain  net,  the  pattern  is  worked  in  by 
hand,  the  lace-runner  being  guided  \>y  a  lithographic 
pattern  placed  under  the  net.  When  the  embroidery 
is  complete,  it  is  examined,  defective  parts  are  marked 
by  tying  the  lace  in  a  knot,  and  these  are  restored  bv 
a  distinct  set  of  women  called  lace-menders. 

In  addition  to  the  bobbin-net  machine  for  making 
lace,  there  is  also  the  warp  machine,  invented  about 
the  year  1775.  It  was  suggested  by  the  stocking- 
frame,  in  which  only  one  thread  is  required,  while  in 
the  warp-frame  there  is  a  thread  to  eacli  needle.  The 
first  articles  made  by  it  were  silk  stockings,  with  blue 
and  white  zig-zag  stripes,  or  Vandykes,  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  claimants  to 
the  invention  of  the  warp-frame,  the  other  three  being 
Englishmen.  About  1784  a  Nottingham  mechanic 
greatly  improved  the  warp-frame  by  the  application  of 
the  rotatory  motion,  and  the  cam-wheels  to  move  the 
guide-bars,  still  known  as  Damson's  wheels.  The  im- 
proved frames  produced  officers'  sashes,  purses,  braces, 
and  other  elastic  textile  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of 
some  of  which  still  continues.  In  1796  a  new  fabric 
was  produced  from  the  warp,  and  employed  for  sailors' 
jackets,  pantaloons,  and  the  article  known  as  Berlin, 
so  much  used  for  making  gloves.  Warp  machines 
were  the  first  to  produce  ornamental  patterns  on  lace, 
such  as  spots,  bullet-holes,  etc.,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously embroidered  or  tamboured  by  hand.  The 
bobbin-net  machine,  invented  in  1809,  soon  became  a 
formidable  rival  of  the  warp,  and  influenced  its  for- 
tunes in  various  ways,  until  1839,  when  the  Jacquard 
apparatus  was  applied  to  it,  and  so  much  increased  its 
capabilities  as  to  introduce  into  the  warp-lace  trade  of 
Nottingham  a  new  class  of  products  of  elaborate  de- 
sign, such  as  shawls,  scarfs,  mits,  falls,  laces,  etc.  Of 
late  years  the  twist  machine  has  been  employed  on  sim- 
ilar goods,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
warp.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  introduced 
in  the  English  methods  of  dressing  lace,  especially  in 
silk  goods.  Many  new  kinds  of  elastic  fabrics,  in 
gloves,  in  silk,  and  other  materials,  have  been  intro- 
duced. Velvet,  and  velvet  in  combination  with  lace, 
have  also  been  produced  at  the  warp-frame.  At  the 
time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  there  were  about  1400 
warp-frames  in  operation,  namely  about  600  in  Leices- 
tershire, about  400  in  Derbyshire,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  employment  in  the 
various  branches  was  estimated  as  follows  :  150  ma- 
chines engaged  in  the  production  of  blond,  and  other 
silk  laces ;  150  in  cotton  tattings,  550  in  Leicester 
hosiery,  etc. ;  100  in  lace  gloves  and  mits,  150  in 
woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  purses,  and  various  fabrics  for 
gloves,  etc.  The  first  machines  were  about  16  inches 
in  width;  they  are  now,  in  the  Nottingham  trade, 
from  90  to  150  inches  in  width,  and  in  the  Leicester 
hosiery  trade,  from  44  to  72  inches.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  warp  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1851,  was  estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested at  $1,800,000,  making  a  return  per  annum  of 


$3,500,000.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  was  exhibited  a 
power  machine,  capable  of  producing  (working  12 
hours  per  day)  800  racks  per  week,  which,  when 
dressed,  would  be  equal  to  about  1200  square  yards. 
A  yard  of  4- quarter  white  silk  blond,  which  in  1830 
cost  50  cents,  can  now  be  had  for  12  cents. 

Gold  and  ti/ln-r  Luce. — The  textile  fabric  known  as 
gold  or  silver  lace  consists  of  warp  threads  of  silk,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  while  the  weft  or  shoot 
is  a  silk  thread  covered  with  silver,  or  with  silver  gilt, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  production  of  this  thread  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extensibility  of  gold, 
and  of  the  ductility  of  silver. .  The  silver  preferred  by 
the  wire-drawers  is  that  which  has  been  separated 
from  argentiferous  galena,  this  being  less  brittle  than 
the  silver  obtained  from  purer  sources.  From  400  to 
500  ounces  are  cast  into  an  ingot  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  in  length.  This  is 
made  red-hot  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  hammered  until 
sufficiently  reduced  to  pass  through  the  first  hole  of 
the  draw-plate,  the  hammering  increasing  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  the  metal.  After  the  bar  has  been 
reduced  by  passing  through  10  or  12  holes,  it  is  planed, 
in  order  to  remove  any  imperfections  from  the  surface 
which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  gilding ;  the 
blemishes  are  readily  detected  by  the  reflection  of  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper  slightly  arched,  and  placed 
over  the  bar.  The  bar  is  now  gilt,  by  placing  on  it  a 
number  of  gold  leaves,  varying  from  10  to  30,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  wire  required,  the  higher 
qualities  being  used  for  military  purposes,  and  pearls 
and  bullions  for  embroidering,  while  the  lower  qual- 
ities are  used  for  liveries,  the  ends  of  muslins,  and  for 
skein  threads  exported  to  India  and  China.  The  gold 
leaves  are  placed  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  bar,  on  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper :  the 
bar  is  then  gently  placed  on  the  leaves,  pressed  close, 
and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  raised  up  until  the  silver  is 
entirely  covered.  The  bar  is  next  enveloped  in  paper 
tied  tightly  round  with  cord,  and  placed  in  a  charcoal 
fire,  where  it  is  left  until  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red 
heat,  the  paper  not  burning,  but  becoming  red  with 
the  metal,  when  it  slowly  consumes,  after  which  the 
bar  is  withdrawn.  While  still  red-hot  it  is  burnished 
with  a  blood-stone  or  with  South  Sea  ax-stone,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  gold  and  the  silver  perfectly. 
When  cold  the  surface  is  covered  with  wax,  and  the 
bar  is  drawn  into  wire  through  graduated  steel  dies, 
and,  after  one  or  two  annealings,  finished  by  drawing 
through  perforated  rubies,  so  fine  that  from  an  ounce 
of  metal  a  wire  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  is  pro- 
duced. At  this  point  the  wire  has  not  so  rich  and 
deep  a  shade  of  yellow  as  is  required,  but  this  is  given 
by  winding  the  wire  round  a  copper  cylinder,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  wax,  and  filling  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cylinder  with  red-hot  charcoal  made  from 
birch-wood,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deepen  the  color, 
and  render  it  permanent.  The  next  process  is  to  fiat- 
ten  the  wire  by  passing  it  between  a  couple  of  steel 
rollers,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, made  of  the  finest  steel,  and  of  exquisite  pol- 
ish. They  are  manufactured  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  a 
cost  of  $600  for  a  single  pair  of  rollers.  The  flattened 
wire  is  wound  on  small  bobbins,  which  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  circular  rings,  attached  to  a  bar  over  a 
spinning  frame.  On  the  front  of  the  frame  are  bob- 
bins of  silk,  the  threads  of  which  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  ring  to  which  the  reel  of  wire  is  fixed. 
The  whole  is  set  in  motion,  and  while  the  thread  i> 
being  twisted,  the  ring  with  the  wire  revolves  round 
the  thread  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  way  from 
30  to  40  threads  are  covered  at  once,  the  result  being  a 
resplendent  flexible  gold  thread,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  lace-making,  embroidery,  etc.  Of  this  thread, 
although  gold  only  appears,  probably  9-10ths  of  its 
bulk  is  silk,  while  of  the  remaining  1-1  Oth  only  l-50th 
part  is  gold.  See  details  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal 
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of  the.  Society  of  Arts,  No.  178,  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  F. 
Bennoch's  paper  on  "  Thread  or  Fibre  Gilding."— 
E.  B. 

The  exports  of  laces  from  the  United  States  for  the 
year  185G,  were  as  follows  : 

Thread  and 

.,11-lci.  iiis.Ttmgs.  V2'Ve. 


British  possessions 
Mexico  

1,440 
249                 1,472 

Total           $17,458 

$26,845 

E8    AND    EM- 

R  TUB   YEAR 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   THE    IMPORTS   OP   LAC 

i:i:ti||>r.i:ir.s     INTO    THE   UNITED   STATES   FO 

r.MiiM;  JUNK  80TH,  1856. 

WliHlioe  imported. 

Laces. 

Embroideries 
of  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  and  linen. 

Thread  and 

IrisiTtin.Lrs. 

Cotton  insert- 
ing, trimming, 
]aees,brnids,ete. 

•^uvdrn  :ind  Norway.. 
Hamburg  

"$29 
82,704 

$13,655 

'  '  '.35 
1,151.222 
8,940 

28 

'  '373 
19,743 
2,023 

$12 
11,542 
186,754 
746 
2,254 
8,294,092 
198,194 

""is 

46 
40 
252 

958,483 
1,725 
258 
7,210 
2,724 

Holland  

111 
275,546 
279 

27 

Enirland  

Scotland  

Malta  

Canada  

British  West  Indies... 
British  pos.  in  Africa.  . 
Sritish  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic 
France  on  the  Mediter. 
Canary  Islands  

100,252 
112 

New  Granada. 

1,502 
29 

China  and  other  places. 
Total  .  .  . 

$410.591 

$1.191.019 

$4,664,353 

Lacquer,  or  Lacker,  a  yellow  varnish,  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  colored  by 
gamboge,  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  yellow,  orange,  or 
red  coloring  matters.  Lacquers  are  chiefly  used  for 
varnishing  brass  and  some  other  metals,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  golden  color  and  preserve  their  lustre. 

Lacquer  Ware,  is  derived  from  the  Hindoo  name 
lur,  which  is  the  resin  secreted  together  with  lac-dye 
by  the  lac  insect.  The  lacquer  ware  has  a  covering 
or  coating  of  lac ;  but  two  different  processes  are  often 
confounded  in  India  under  this  name-— the  one  prevail- 
ing in  the  southern  parts  of  India  and  in  Burmah ; 
the  other  in  Cashmere  and  Lahore.  The  former  of 
these  wares,  comprising  lacquered  cabinets,  boxes, 
etc.,  was  much  appreciated  in  the  last  century;  part 
being  brought  from  Burmah  and  India,  and  part  from 
China  ;  but  the  lacquered  or  japanned  work  of  Japan, 
seems  to  have  been  superior  to  either ;  many  fine  spe- 
cimens of  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  forms  of  large 
folding  screens,  etc.  The  chief  expense  of  the  manu- 
facture arises  from  the  care  with  which  successive  lay- 
ers of  varnish  must  be  laid  on.  Boxes  have  been  sent 
to  this  country  in  various  stages  of  progress,  which 
show  the  gradual  production  of  the  desired  effect. 
The  other  kind  of  lacquered  ware  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  papier-mache,  covered  with  one  or 
more  layers  of  lac  varnish.  Many  of  the  lacquered 
boxes  belonging  to  this  class,  from  Cashmere  and  La- 
hore, are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  patterns. 

Lading,  bill  of.     See  BILI,  or  LADIXG. 

Laden,  in  nautical  language,  the  state  of  a  ship 
when  she  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
sort  of  merchandise  or  other  materials  equal  to  her 
tonnage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  she  is 
laden  be  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined 
by  the  weight  of  the  goods  ;  if  it  be  light  she  carries 
as  much  as  she  can  stow,  that  she  may  be  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  measure  is  gen- 
erally estimated  at  2000  pounds  in  weight,  a  vessel  of 
200  tons  ought,  accordingly,  tp  carry  a  weight  equal 
to  400,000  pounds,  when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo 
is  composed  is  specifically  heavier  than  the  water  in 
•which  she  floats ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo 
is  so  heavy  that  she  can  not  float  high  enough  with  so 
great  a  quantity  of  it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 


Laden  in  bulk,  the  state  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  casks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cases, 
but  lies  loose  in  the  hold,  being  defended  from  the 
moisture  or  wet  of  the  hold  by  a  number  of  mats,  and 
a  quantity  of  dunnage.  Such  are  usually  the  cargoes 
of  grain,  salt,  or  such  materials. 

Ladoga,  a  lake  in  Russia,  the  largest  in  Europe, 
lies  between  the  governments  of  Viborg  on  the  north 
and  west,  Petersburg  on  the  south,  and  Olonetz  on  the 
east.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  130  miles,  breadth 
above  70.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  much  indented, 
and  abounding  in  dangerous  reefs.  The  depth  in  some 
places  reaches  about  150  fathoms,  in  others  it  is  in- 
sufficient for  safe  navigation.  Storms  are  frequent, 
and  the  influx  of  many  considerable  streams  produces 
strong  currents.  Th,e  chief  rivers  entering  the  lake 
are  the  Swir  (or  Sveer)  from  the  east,  bearing  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Onega  ;  the  Volkhoff  on  the  south  ;  those 
of  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  Saima  on  the  north,  draining 
the  reticulation  of  waters  of  that  name.  It  empties 
itself  on  the  south-west  by  the  Neva,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  There  are  numerous  islands  scattered  along 
the  north-western  shore,  several  of  them  inhabited. 
The  principal  towns  on  the  coast  are  Kexholm,  Schlus- 
selburg.  and  Novaia  Ladoga.  A  canal  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  connects  the  two  latter, 
forming  a  direct  communication  between  the  Neva  and 
Volkhoff. 

Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Islands  (so  called  re- 
spectively from  the  thievish  habits  of  the  natives,  and 
in  honor  of  Queen  Mary  Anne  of  Spain),  a  group  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  and  21°, 
long.  144°  and  146°.  They  are  about  20  in  number, 
of  volcanic  origin,  irregular  and  picturesque  in  outline, 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  inter- 
vening straits  abound  in  shoals  and  currents,  and  there 
are  few  good  harbors.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is 
somewhat  tempered  by  the  trade-winds.  Among  the 
vegetable  products  are  sugar,  rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  etc.  Of  wild  animals,  the  most  nu- 
merous are  swine,  sometimes  of  large  size  ;  cattle, 
horses,  asses,  mules,  and  llamas,  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  island  is  Guajtan, 
or  St.  John,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group.  It  is 
about  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  good  forti- 
fied harbor,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Ygnacio  de 
Agafia,  the  seat  of  government.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, an  active  and  athletic  race,  have  gradually 
given  place  to  a  mixed  population,  descended  of  col- 
onists from  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  This 
group  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan ;  but  no 
settlement  was  made  in  them  for  about  150  years, 
when  the  widow  of  Philip  IV.  sent  out  a  body  of  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  natives.  They  were  visited  in 
1742  by  Anson,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  island  of 
Tinain,  where  he  discovered  architectural  remains,  in- 
dicating a  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  two  other  small  island  groups  of  this 
name,  the  one  on  the  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  Canton,  a  great  stronghold  of  pirates,  the 
other  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala. 

Lager-Bier  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
generally,  about  nine  years  ago.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  the  peculiar  and  popular  beer  under 
consideration,  differs  very  much  from  that  in  making 
common  beer,  or  ale.  The  only  materials  used  are 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  an  inspection  of  the  brew- 
eries is  convincing  that  much  care  and  cleanliness  are 
exercised  in  all  the  operations.  Lager-bier  ferments 
downward.  Common  beer  can  be  made  fit  to  drink  in 
four  or  five  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weath- 
er ;  but  it  requires  as  many  weeks  before  lager-bier 
can  be  drank,  and  it  is  thought  to  improve  constantly 
if  it  be  given  years  of  probation. 

Breweries,  etc. — The  art  of  fermenting  grain  was 
early  known  to  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  advan- 
tageously in  fattening  animals.  Urquhart  has  noticed 
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that  Penelope  steeped  the  grain  with  which  she  fed 
her  geese.  The  earliest  mention  of  beer  is  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
vented it  more  than  12  centuries  before  the  Christian 
advent.  They  called  it,  however,  not  beer,  but  Pelu- 
xian  liquid,  from  Pelusium,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  where  it  was  first  made.  Hops  were  first 
used  in  England,  A.  D.  1524,  where,  it  appears,  they 
were  for  a  time  prohibited  as  a  "  poisonous  drug." 
The  famous  white  beer  was  made  from  wheat,  at  Nu- 
remberg, in  German}-,  about  A.  D.  1541.  Ale  was 
brewed  by  the  English  Saxons  as  early  as  A.  r>.  728, 
and  their  "  barley-wine"  was  celebrated  for  its  exhil- 
arating qualities.  Porter  was  originally  a  mixture  of 
different  draught  beers,  first  compounded  in  1730  for 
the  laboring  classes  in  London,  who  required  a  bever- 
age of  more  nutritive  qualities  than  had  been  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  ales  of  two,  three  or  four  "  threads" 
or  draughts.  The  celebrated  German  mumm  was  first 
brewed  at  Brunswick,  A.  n.  1492,  by  Charles  Mumm, 
who  gave  his  name  to  his  invention.  England  has, 
however,  till  recently,  been  the  great  "  beer  country." 
Official  returns  show  that  in  1850  the  licensed  brewers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  : 

In  England,  5631 ;  malt  consumed,  24,955,202  bush. ; 
Scotland,  1510  ;  950,105  ;  Ireland,  951 ;  164,702. 

Of  this  last  quantity,  the  greater  portion  was  doubt- 
less used  in  distillation  !  The  licensed  tavern-keepers 
in  Scotland  are  shown  by  these  returns  to  have  num- 
bered 14,971,  and  the  number  in  Ireland  to  have  been 
13,793,  many  of  whom  were  also  licensed  to  brew  or 
distill. 

The  quantity  of  ale  and  beer  brewed  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  was  1,177,924  barrels  ;  of  whisky  and 
high  wines,  42,133,955  gallons  ;  of  rum,  6,500,500. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  United  States' 
breweries  averaged  $8,334,254 ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  5487. 
The  breweries  in  our  American  States  have  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  the  addition  of  Ger- 
man capital,  amounting  nearly  to  $7,500,000,  distribu- 
ted among  upward  of  500  establishments.  In  1847, 
the  German  breweries  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try the  beverage  known  as  lager-bier ;  parhaps  the 
drink  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  beer  com- 
pound in  the  present  day.  The  process  of  brewing 
this  peculiar  and  popular  bier  differs,  we  are  told,  very 
much  from  that  employed  in  making  common  ale  or 
beer.  The  only  materials,  we  learn,  are  malt,  hops, 
and  water,  but  the  quantities  employed,  and  the  mean 
temperature  observed,  are  a  secret  to  all  but  the  initi- 
ated. An  inspection  of  the  different  breweries,  will 
show  that  a  studied  care  and  cleanliness  are  exercised 
in  all  the  operations.  Fermentation,  which  in  common 
beer  is  upward,  we  are  told,  in  the  instance  of  lager- 
bier,  is  the  reverse,  or  downward  ;  but  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  fermentation  processes  for  the  "  workings," 
as  they  are  termed,  to  ascend  for  a  certain  period  be- 
fore they  finally  settle,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this 
"  downward  fermentation"  an  ingenious  joke,  in  order 
to  stifle  further  inquir}-.  The  word  layer,  in  German 
language,  means  "rest,  repose,"  an  attention  this  pe- 
culiar drink  requires  in  order  to  secure  a  ripening  or 
maturity  of  perfectness  ;  and  from  this  word  the  bier 
derives  its  prefix,  lager. 

The  layer-bier  annually  made  in  New  York  city  and 
suburbs  is  estimated  at  85,000  barrels,  a  number  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  beneath  the  actual  average. 
The  entire  city  consumption,  however,  of  this  bier 
from  all  parts,  is  computed  to  be  not  less  than  .'i.07.">,- 
000  barrels !  The  city  retailers  number  about  2000, 
exclusive  of  the  large  hotels  and  restaurants,  which 
alone  consume  from  $5000  to  $6000  worth  annually. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  there  were  drank, 
from  1st  March  to  September  17,  1854,  more  than  17,- 
ftOO.OOO  glasses  of  lager  and  common  beer,  and  the 
entire  stock  of  24  breweries  of  that  district  was  com- 


pletely exhausted.  Philadelphia  has  22  breweries  of 
lager-bier,  and  the  stock  accumulated  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1855,  was  valued  at  $600,000  wholesale  ! 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  lias  7  first-class  and  22  second- 
class  breweries;  the  value  of  the  "plant"  (marhin- 
ery,  tubs,  etc.,  etc.)  of  the  former  is  estimated  at 
$150,000  each.  The  first-class  breweries  average  each 
about  4000  barrels  per  year.  Most  of  them  have  large 
excavated  vaults  for  stocking  or  lagering  this  bier. 
M.  Von  Beck's  store-cellar,  in  the  rocks  at  Kondout, 
New  York,  which  will  contain  30,000  casks,  cost  $15,- 
000  for  excavations,  etc. 

The  brewing  of  lager-bier  usually  commences  about 
October,  and  is  then  deposited  till  the  succeeding  April 
or  May,  when  it  is  considered  to  be  in  "  fine  condi- 
tion." The  Cincinnati  lager-bier  breweries  employ 
about  250  brewers,  and  as  many  others  as  assistants, 
etc.,  etc.  The  salary  of  a  good  foreman  is  $1000  per 
annum  and  house-rent ;  his  assistants  receive  from  $30 
to  $50  per' month.  They  commence  operations  at  four 
A.  M.,  and  get  through  in  from  9  to  10  hours.  These 
men  are  remarkable  for  good  health.  Some  of  these 
establishments  make  9  brewings  a  week.  The  fall 
stock  of  Milwaukie  lager-bier,  in  1856,  was  fully 
60,000  barrels.  The  western  lager  requires  to  be  of  a 
stronger  quality  than  that  made  in  the  northern  brew- 
eries. Of  the  benefical  qualities  of  this  bier,  opinions 
are  far  from  unanimous  ;  the  partisans  in  favor  of  the 
beverage  profess  that  from  10  to  60  glasses  per  day  may 
be  drank  with  impunity !  While  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Scalpel,  in  his  issue  for  October,  1856,  as- 
serts that  its  continued  use  produces  the  most  injurious 
effects  on  the  human  constitution,  and  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  induces  disease  and  gradual  decay,  mentally 
and  physically. 

Lagoon,  from  the  Latin  lacuna,  a  ditch,  means  a 
morass.  The  name  is  given  particularly  to  those 
creeks  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  present  government  of  Venice,  and  which  are 
formed  by  water  running  up  in  the  land.  They  con- 
tain many  islands.  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on  60 
of  them.  In  some  places  they  are  deep  ;  in  others  so 
shallow  that  their  exhalations  are  offensive  and  dan- 
gerous. The  Austrian  government  does  less  toward 
clearing  them  out  than  the  former  Venetian  govern- 
ment did ;  and  Venice  in  consequence  is  considerably 
less  healthy  than  it  was.  Toward  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

La  Guayra,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  lat.  10°  36'  19"  N.,  Ion.  67°  6'  45" 
W.  Population  8000  ?  In  1810,  the  population  is  be- 
lieved to  have  amounted  to  13,000 ;  the  reduction  being 
a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  tremen- 
dous earthquake  of  1812,  and  the  massacres  and  pro- 
scriptions incident  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
population  of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  of  which  La  Guayra 
may  be  considered  as  the  port,  fell  off,  from  the  same 
causes,  from  43,000  in  1810,  to  23,000  in  1830 ;  but 
they  are  now  both  increasing.  There  is  neither  quay 
nor  mole  at  La  Guayra.  Ships  moor  E.  N.  E.  and  W. 
S.  W.,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  at  from  £  to  f  of 
a  mile  from  the  land,  in  from  9  to  18  fathoms.  The 
holding  ground  is  good ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
openness  of  the  road,  vessels  properly  found  in  an- 
chors and  cables  run  very  little  risk  of  being  driven 
from  their  moorings.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  hides,  sarsaparilla,  etc.  La 
Guayra  shares  the  trade  of  Venezuela  with  the  ports 
of  Cumana,  Puerto  Cabello,  Maracaybo,  etc.,  having 
about  ;i  half  of  its  entire  amount. 

Port  J{ey/tlntii»i.i.—On  casting  anchor,  a  visit  is  paid 
by  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  agent,  accompanied 
by  other  otlieers,  who  take  from  the  master  his  regis- 
ter, manifest,  and  muster-roll,  and  an  officer  is  left  on 
board  until  the  cargo  is  discharged.  The  master  must 
swear  to  his  manifest  within  24  hours  after  his  arrival, 
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•when  the  permit  to  discharge  is  granted,  and  within  3 
days  all  invoices  must  be  presented.  The  discharge 
completed,  the  same  officers  repair  on  board  to  exam- 
ine the  vessel,  and  all  being  found  in  order,  the  officer 
is  withdrawn.  The  clearing  of  a  vessel  outward  (that 
has  entered  with  cargo),  in  ballast  is  then  completed 
by  p:iyingthe  port  charges  ;  proof  whereof  being  pro- 
duced, the  permission  to  sail  is  signed  by  the  governor 
and  harbor  master.  If  the  vessel  take  cargo  on  board, 
then  the  same  formality,  as  to  visiting,  is  pursued,  as 
on  the  entry  of  a  vessel.  Goods  imported  are  almost 
invariably  sold  upon  credit ;  those  exported  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  sold  for  ready  money.  The  terms 
of  credit  vary  from  2  to  6  months,  or  more.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  very  rare. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  principal  exports 
from  La  Guayra  during  each  of  the  5  years  ending  the 
:>th  October,  "l847. 


Years  I'lnlin^  5:  li 

Coffin. 

Co,oa. 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Indigo. 

Hides. 

1843  .. 

Quintals. 

147,474 

Fanegns. 

2S  024 

Quint'U 
510 

Quint'ls 
3,268 

Quint'ls 
1,074 

Number. 
31,684 

1S44  

132,086 

33,739 

235 

2,508 

702 

45,242 

1S45  

122  912 

29  418 

767 

5,153 

489 

44,873 

1846... 

151,975 

32,476 

240 

4,562 

517 

35,560 

1847... 

126.812 

37.876 

1,128 

7,040 

621 

49,773 

Duties  received  at  custom-house,  La  Guayra, 
1842-43,  $831,848  ;  1843-44,  $722,115 ;  1844-45,  $795,- 
651;  1845-46,  $891,502. 


National. 

Koieign  (not 
privileged). 

Tonnage  duty  

$37  50 

$150  00 

Entrance  fee  

4  00 

6  00 

Anchorage  

12  00 

16  00 

Captain  of  port's  fee  

3  00 

6  00 

2  00 

4  00 

Permit  to  discharge  and  stamp  
Health  officer's  fee  

1  12* 
4  00 

1  12i 
4  00 

Municipal  charge  for  water  

40  00 

40  00 

Municipal  bill  of  health.  .  . 

2  00 

2  00 

1  12* 

1  12A 

Certificate  of  sea  worthiness  

2  00 

2  00 

Total  

$108  75 

$232  25 

Value  in  sterling  money  

£17  15 

£38  14 

A  ship  introducing  a  cargo,  and  sailing  in  ballast, 
would  bo  liable  to  all  the  above  charges,  with  the 


exception  of  the  last  two.  The  charge  for  water  is 
levied  without  regard  to  tonnage;  viz.,  sloops  and 
schooners,  $20  each,  brigs,  $30,  and  ships,  $40.  Ton- 
nage emplo3red  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  La  Guayra, 
for  six  months  of  1856,  30,417  tons.  See  VKNK/UKLA. 

Laguna  di  Terminos,  or  Laguna  di  Car- 
men, a  sea-port  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  State  of  Yucatan,  lat.  18°  38'  44"  N.,  long. 
91°  51'  22"  \V.  It  derives  its  names  from  being  sit- 
uated about  1  mile  within  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Carmen  island,  on  the  most  westerly  of  the  straits  or 
entrances  leading  into  the  basin  or  lagoon  of  Termi- 
nos. Population  about  3000.  The  port,  which  is  se- 
cure and  one  of  the  best  on  the  gulf,  has  from  12  to  14 
feet  water  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 
Vessels  of  greater  draught  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  lighters,  outside  the  bar,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms, 
with  good  holding  ground. 

To  Enter  the  Port. — Run  in  over  the  bar  with  Xical- 
ango  Point,  bearing  by  compass  S.  f  E.,  till  Point 
Sacatal  bears  S.  E.  ^  S.,  and  then  steer  for  it ;  and 
when  the  north  side  of  the  island  begins  to  shut  in  haul 
up  for  the  anchorage  off  the  town.  The  lead  is  a  safe 
guide  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  but  not  on  the 
east.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the 
shipping  of  logwood,  known  in  foreign  markets  by  the 
name  of  Campeachy  wood,  from  its  having  been  orig- 
inally cut  down  in  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  ship- 
ped from  it.  But  Campeachy  has  ceased  to  be  an 
entrepot  for  logwood.  It  is  now  principally  cut  down 
on  the  mainland  adjoining  the  lagoon  of  Terminos ; 
and  being  thence  conveyed  to  Laguna  in  coasting 
schooners,  is  sent  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  must  bring  a  general 
manifest  and  invoice  in  triplicate,  certified  by  the 
Mexican  consul  at  the  port  of  departure.  Those  ar- 
riving from  a  foreign  port  in  ballast,  must  produce  a 
clearance  either  from  the  Mexican  consul  or  the  au- 
thorities of  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  show- 
ing that  they  bring  no  cargo.  Pilotage  $1.75  per  foot, 
other  port  charges,  such  as  harbor-master's  fees,  an- 
chorage, board  of  health,  etc.,  about  $25  each  vessel. 
Ships  arriving  direct  from  a  foreign  port  pay  $1.50  per 
ton  for  tonnage  dues.  See  MEXICO. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTATION  OP  DYEWOODS  FROM  THK  PORT  OF  LAGUNA  DI  TERMINOS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1850, 
1851,  AND  1852,  SPECIFYING  ALSO  THE  VE8SF.LS  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  SHIPPED  AND  THE  POKTS  TO  WHICH  THEY 
BELONGED. 


Ports. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Vessels. 

Logwood. 

Fustic. 

Vessel.. 

Logwood.     |      Fustic. 

Vessels.  |      Logwood.            Fiwiic. 

Liverpool  

19 
17 

12 
15 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

Quintals. 

97,723 
99,678* 
42,869 
70,940$ 
26,849 
20,280 
4,51  1* 
14,029 
5,197 
17,718 
6,321 
17,059* 
8,535 
500 

Quintals. 

1,891* 
i",474 

'"H 
"523 

4.440 

23 
12 
9 

7 
10 
2 
5 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 

Quintals. 
100,908 
73,845 
82,389 
31,563* 
24,164 
5,014 
27,482 
22,638 
7,364 
15,102 
7,606 
3,966* 
2,100 
1,591 

Quintals. 
4,491 
520 
2,897 

l",929 

l',i77 
1,201* 
630 

21 
15 
14 
7 
7 
4 
6 
5 
0 

'4 

*2 
2 
1 
1 

'i 

'i 
i 

'<5 

96,311* 
88,703 
47.377 
80.010 
17,058 
21,071* 
44,227 
81,534 
34,510 

15,608 

8,461* 
1,000 
2,480 
8,678* 

V,678 

'  '389* 
3,972 

Quintals. 

i',000 
3,084 
2,012 
12,277 

'"so 

"'•40 
14  14 

Havre  

Hamburg  

Cork  and  market  

Bordeaux  

New  York  

Bremen  

Marseilles  

Stettin...-  

Genoa  

Boston  

Barcelona.  

Gibraltar  and  market  

Elsineur  and  market  

1 
'i 

'i 
8 

7,481 
V,6il 

'2,231 

Cadiz  

1 

1,500 

Nantes  

Havana  .... 

1 

1,400 

Lancaster  

Cette  

In  ballast  to  sundry  ports.  . 
Total  

10 

101 

434,611      :     8,338            88 

371,406         12,8454         104 

453,059*     I    19,577 

Lahore,  an  extensive  province  of  Hindoostan,  sit- 
uated between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fourth  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  It  has  been  estimated  at  340  miles 
in  length  by  200  in  average  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cashmere  and  the  course  of  the  In- 
dus ;  on  the  south  by  Delhi,  Ajeueer,  and  Moultan  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  northern  Hindoostan  ; 
and  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Afghanistan  by 


the  Indus.  The  principal  geographical  and  territorial 
subdivisions  are  the  Punjab,  comprehending  other 
minor  subdivisions,  and  the  Kohistan  of  Lahore. 
Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  narrow  valleys,  but  the  in- 
habitants subsist  chiefly  on  wheat  bread,  and  peas 
made  into  a  thick  soup.  Pines  and  willow-trees  grow 
on  the  surface  of  the  mountains.  The  resinous  part 
of  the  fir  is  cut  into  slips,  and  supplies  the  place  of  a 
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lamp.  The  climate  is  not  favorable  to  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Fossil  salt  is  found  in  man}-  parts,  and  the 
mountain  tracts  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  was  formerly  much 
obstructed  by  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  all  the  goods 
as  they  passed  through  the  different  territories  of  the 
petty  Sikhs.  It  was  in  consequence  carried  to  Hiu- 
doostan  Proper  by  the  difficult  and  mountainous  route 
of  Jamboe,  Nadone,  and  Serinagem.  The  Sikh  chiefs, 
however,  discovered  their  error,  and  many  of  these 
heavy  and  vexatious  duties  have  been  reduced  ;  and 
by  a  more  strict  administration  of  justice,  confidence 
has  been  restored  to  the  merchants.  The  exports  of 
Lahore  to  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus  are,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  cotton  cloths.  The  imports 
from  these  countries  are,  swords,  horses,  fruit,  lead, 
and  spices.  The  exports  to  Cashmere  are  nearly  the 
same  as  to  Persia,  the  imports  being  shawls,  a  variety 
of  cloths,  saffron,  and  fruits.  With  Kohistan  the 
mountainous  district  of  Lahore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Punjab  exchange  cloth,  matchlocks,  and  horses,  for 
iron  and  other  small  commodities.  From  the  south 
are  imported  sulphur,  indigo,  salt,  lead,  iron,  Euro- 
pean coarse  broadcloth,  and  spices.  The  exports  to 
the  south  are,  horses,  camels,  sugar,  rice,  white  cloth, 
matchlocks,  swords,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

Lahore,  the  capital  city  of  the  Punjab,  British  In- 
dia, on  an  affluent  of  the  Ravee,  in  lat.  31°  36'  N., 
long.  74°  18'  E.  Population  estimated  at  from  100,- 
000  to  120,000.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  double  line  of 
defenses,  the  outer  being  about  7  miles  in  circuit. 
Streets  narrow,  filthy,  and  excessively  crowded ; 
houses  of  brick,  and  lofty.  It  has  many  large  and 
handsome  mosques,  and  around  it  for  many  miles  are 
extensive  Mohammedan  ruins,  with  the  fine  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Jehangire,  and  the  garden  of  Shah  Jehan. 
Here  are  also  many  Hindoo  temples,  well-supplied 
markets,  and  a  citadel,  containing  the  palace  of  the 
Sikli  sovereigns.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the 
city  was  of  much  greater  extent.  In  1748,  it  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  ;  in  1798  Runjeet  Singh 
was  invested  governor  and  rajah.  After  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Sikhs,  in  1849,  Lahore  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British. 

Lake,  an  extensive  accumulation  of  water  wholly 
surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no  direct  nor  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  ocean,  or  with  any  seas, 
or  having  so  only  by  means  of  rivers.  Lakes  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  have  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  their  situation  and  causes  of  production. 
Those  which  are  formed  in  deep  hollows  between  the 
ridges  or  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  which  are 
supplied  with  water  by  springs  or  torrents,  are  classed 
together,  and  those  which  are  formed  in  low  and  level 
countries  by  the  surplus  water  of  rivers,  or  from  a 
want  of  sufficient  declivity  in  the  ground  to  allow  the 
waters  to  cotimie  their  course,  constitute  a  second 
class.  Sometimes  a  chain  of  lakes  is  connected  with 
one  another  and  with  the  ocean  by  a  series  of  rivers. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  lakes  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  North  America,  where  basin  succeeds  basin, 
on  a  lower  level,  like  so  many  locks  on  a  canal.  A 
fourth  class  of  lakes  are  those  which  receive  streams 
of  water  and  often  great  rivers  without  having  appar- 
ently any  outlet.  These  lakes  are  in  general  confined 
to  warm  climates ;  but  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  largest 
of  all  lakes,  belongs  to  this  class.  There  arc  a  great 
many  others  beside  in  Asia;  and  South  America  con- 
tains Lake  Titicaca  which  has  no  efflux,  although  it 
receives  very  considerable  rivers  into  it.  Such  lakes 
appear  to  belong  to  the  interior  of  great  continents; 
they  are  placed  on  elevated  plains  which  have  no  sen- 
sible declivity  toward  the  sea,  and  which  do  not  allow 
the  water  opening  for  itself  a  passage  through  which 
to  flow  out. 

1 1  was  long  conjectured  that  by  some  subterraneous 
channel  lakes  of  this  description  communicated  with 


the  sea  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  such  as  the  Caspian  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  depressed  below  the  level  of  the,  ocean. 
is  quite  sufficient  to  explode  this  hypothesis.  For 
were  there  any  communication,  however  small,  the 
ocean  would  flow  into  the  lake  till  it  brought  it  to  a 
level  with  itself.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  runs  in  is 
carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  absorption  of  liquid 
by  the  contiguous  land,  may  also  materially  assist  in 
carrying  off  the  surplus  fluid. 

Distinct  from  any  of  the  characteristics  of  lakes  yet 
alluded  to,  is  the  chemical  nature  of  their  waters. 
Lakes  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  are  dis- 
tinguished into  fresh,  saline,  and  alkaline.  Those 
which  receive  and  discharge  considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  water  are  almost  always  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect freshness  ;  but  those  which  have  no  outlet  are  in- 
variably saline.  Thus  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  waters 
have  no  efflux,  and  into  which  the  river  Jordan  con- 
tinually flows,  contains  about  eight  times  as  much  salt 
as  common  sea-water.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  are 
brackish,  and  the  neighboring  soil  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  such  a 
quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  lake  during  a  series 
of  ages  is  \>y  no  means  surprising,  for  none  of  it  ever 
passes  off  by  evaporation.  Salt  must  likewise  be  ac- 
cumulating in  beds  at  its  bottom ;  for  as  soon  as  water 
is  perfectly  saturated,  and  can  hold  no  more  salt  in  so- 
lution, the  latter  must  fall  to  the  bottom.  Some  of 
the  large  Asiatic  lakes  are  dried  up  during  summer, 
and  their  beds  appear  lined  with  an  incrustation  of 
salt.  All  the  great  American  lakes  consist  of  fresh 
water ;  those  of  Europe  are  either  fresh  or  slightly 
saline  ;  but  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  various  others  which 
are  situated  in  plains  full  of  salt,  or  in  tracts  of  coun- 
try where  salt  springs  abound,  are  almost  invariably 
impregnated  with  that  substance.  Some  lakes  are 
both  saline  and  alkaline,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nat- 
ron Lakes  in  Lower  Egypt.  They  derive  their  appel- 
lation from  their  abounding  in  soda  which  is  there 
called  trona,  and  natron,  the  nitre  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  lakes  produce  a  pitchy  substance.  In  the  island 
of  Trinidad  there  is  one  on  the  surface  of  which  an 
enormous  quantiny  of  bitumen,  fit  for  naval  purposes, 
is  collected.  Deposits  of  various  kinds  besides  those 
enumerated  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  lakes.  Bog 
iron  ore,  or  hydro-phosphate  of  iron,  is  often  found  in 
such  situations  as  to  show  that  it  has  been  deposited 
from  the  waters  of  lakes  ;  and  in  some  countries  it  is 
collected  from  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  lakes  once  in 
a  certain  number  of  years.  Calcareous  springs  are 
numerous,  and  when  the  waters  of  these  collect  in  a 
hollow  place  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  quantities  of  calca- 
reous sinters  and  tuffas  are  deposited,  so  that  the  lakes 
when  emptied  present  extensive  deposits  of  that  min- 
eral. The  travertine  employed  at  Rome  for  building, 
is  a  lake  or  spring  calcareous  deposit  of  sinter  and  tuffa. 

Lakes,  Great  American.  The  following  are 
the  principal  lakes  forming  the  great  chain  of  inland 
navigation,  extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior : 

Lake  Ontario,  in  shape,  approaches  to  a  long  and 
narrow  ellipse,  being  about  190  miles  long  and  55  wide, 
with  a  coast  line  of  about  480  miles.  Its  surface  is 
234  feet  above  tide  water,  and  330  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  in  many  places  over  600  feet 
deep,  so  that  its  bottom  is  below  the  level  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  ever}'  part  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  the 
largest  vessels,  and  is  rarely  frozen,  except  near  the 
shore.  There  are  many  good  harbors  on  the  lake.  It 
receives  the  water  of  Niagara  River,  the  outlet  of  the 
other  American  Lakes;  also  the  Genesce.  Oswego. 
and  Black  Rivers.  It  is  connected  with  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal by  the  Oswego  Canal,  and  has  by  this  means  a 
direct  water  communication  with  New  York  city. 

Lake  Eric,  which  is  situated  565  feet  above  the  sea, 
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330  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  about  26 
miles  in  length,  from  30  to  (iO  miles  in  breadth,  an< 
between  600  and  700  miles  in  circumference.  Its  meai 
depth  is  1'20  feet,  being  the  shallowest  of  all  the  gn-a 
lakes,  and  most  easily  frozen.  Its  waters  are  also,  01 
account  of  its  shallowness,  more  readily  agitated  l> 
storms,  causing  its  navigation  to  be  therefore  mor 
dangerous  during  stormy  weather.  Disasters,  involv 
ing  large  loss  of  life  and  property,  are  not  of  unfre 
quent  occurrence  on  the  lake,  toward  the  close  of 
navigation,  before  the  rigors  of  winter  have  put  a  fina 
stop  to  all  active  lake  traffic.  The  shores  of  this  laki 
present  features  very  similar  to  those  of  Lake  On 
tario  ;  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  being  generally  bolde: 
and  more  elevated,  and  composed  chiefly  of  clay  anc 
s.tud.  The  more  fertile  parts  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  banks,  throughout  the  extensive  plain  of 
table-land  beyond.  There  are  several  good  natura 
harbors  along  the  shore,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mouths 
of  deep  creeks  or  streams,  and  protected  from  the  ac- 
tion of  storms  and  current  of  the  lake  by  strong  pro- 
jecting piers. 

Among  the  harbors  of  Lake  Erie  may  be  mentioned 
Port  Colborne,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Wellan 
Canal,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a  little  above  the 
commencement  of  the  Niagara  River.  A  little  further 
up  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Grand  River.  This  is  a  very  fine  and  capaciotn 
stream,  navigable  for  small  vessels  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  possessing  much  fertile  land  and  pleasing 
scenery  along  its  banks.  The  shore  of  the  lake  for 
some  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River  pre- 
sents many  delightful  and  fertile  settlements.  Among 
the  harbors  further  up  the  lake  are  Ports  Dover,  Bur- 
well,  and  Stanley.  Port  Stanley  is  perhaps  the  most 
flourishing  of  these  harbors,  being  the  port  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  enterprising  districts  of  this 
part  of  Canada,  and  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
great  fertile  peninsula.  The  banks  of  Lake  Erie  are 
here  high,  and  of  a  sandy  character ;  but  off  the  im- 
mediate bank,  and  extending  all  the  way  through  the 
extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  town  of  Goderich,  on 
Lake  Huron,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  the  soil  is  of  the 
best  quality,  being  for  the  most  part  timbered  with 
beech,  maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  oak,  ash, 
cherry,  and  other  trees,  indicating  the  first  qualities 
of  soil.  The  whole  tract  is  greatly  undulating  in  its 
appearance,  and  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The 
upper  part  of  Lake  Erie  is  distinguished  by  many 
beautiful  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pele,  on  which 
there  is  a  light-house,  and  several  faros.  The  shores 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  especially  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  have  a  smiling  and  luxu- 
riant aspect.  Trees  of  the  finest  growth  rise  from  the 
shore,  and  the  wild  vine  may  be  seen  twining  and 
clustering  among  the  branches  of  the  lesser  trees  and 
tall  shrubs  along  the  sloping  banks.  The  shore  is 
here  covered  with  fine  white  sand. 

Lake  St.  Clair. — In  our  further  progress  up  this 
country,  we  pass  the  Detroit  River,  thence  into  Lake 
St.  Clair,  then  the  River  St.  Clair,  which  last  opens 
into  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Huron.  From  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  between  80  and  90  miles,  through  a  country 
of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  luxuriance,  and  possess- 
ing man}-  delightful  features.  The  Detroit  River, 
about  27  miles  in  length,  is  interspersed  with  many 
islands,  several  of  which,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Erie,  are  beautifully  wooded.  The  towns  of  Amherst- 
burg  and  Sandwich,  and  the  small  village  of  Wind- 
sor, are  situated  along  the  Canada  side  of  this  river. 
Opposite  Windsor,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
and  where  the  banks  narrow  to  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  is  the  American  city  of  Detroit,  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  forms  the  con- 
necting link,  by  means  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 


the  smallest  of  all  the  lakes,  and  exceedingly  shallow 
for  the  larger  class  of  vessels  passing  through  it.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  miles  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth.  Its  average  depth  is  about  20  feet,  but  the 
principal  channel  used  by  vessels  passing  through  it  is 
much  shallower,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  when  the 
mud  of  its  Jlals  is  stirred  to  the  surface  not  unfre- 
quently  by  large  vessels.  The  chief  stream  which  it 
receives  from  the  Canadian  shore  is  the  River  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  lake  vessels  22  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  banks  of  which  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  mostly  well  settled.  Much  of  the  land  bordering 
on  the  lake  is  low  and  marshy.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  lake  are.  several  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Walpole  Island,  about  10  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  4 
miles  wide.  This  island  is  inhabited  by  a  stray  por- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  Indians  still  existing  in  small 
and  decreasing  numbers  in  Canada.  We  are  now  at 
the  entrance  to  the  River  St.  Clair,  in  length  about  30 
miles.  There  are  several  thriving  settlements  along 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  banks  of  this  river.  Toward 
the  lower  part,  amid  a  cluster  of  wooded  islands,  the 
banks,  with  somewhat  of  a  flat  appearance,  are  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  timber.  Further  up,  the  land  rises, 
with  finely  sloping  banks  and  cultivated  farms.  Near 
the  head  of  the  river,  and  pleasantly  situated,  is  the 
flourishing  town  of  Sarnia. 

Lake  Huron. — The  River  St.  Clair  now  opens  to  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Huron,  of  about  1000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. This  vast  sheet  of  inland  sea  is  the  second 
in  point  of  size  of  the  great  lakes,  yielding  only  in  this 
respect  to  Lake  Superior.  The  surface  of  Lake  Huron 
is  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  595 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  The  length  may 
be  estimated  at  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  160  miles, 
inclusive  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  a  large  wing  of  the 
lake,  extending  along  the  north-eastern  shore  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  mean  depth  of  Lake 
Huron  is  900  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth  1000  feet 
near  the  west  shore.  This  lake  is  said  to  contain  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  32,000  islands,  principally 
along  the  northern  shore  and  at  the  north-western  end, 
varying  in  size  from  mere  rocky  reefs  and  pinnacles  to 
arge  and  cultivable  islands.  The  Great  Manitoulin,  the 
ongest  of  the  islands,  is  upward  of  75  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  width  from  3  to  23  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  are  remarkably  pure,  clear,  and  cold ;  in 
;hese  respects  resembling  the  great  upper  Lake  Supe- 
•ior.  The  surface  of  Lake  Huron  is  about  32  feet 
ower  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
as  deep  as  that  lake.  The  nature  of  the  banks  of  Lake 
luron  vary  very  much.  In  parts  they  are  low  and 
sandy,  in  others  formed  of  clay ;  they  rise  to  a  height 
if  about  120  feet,  while  again  the  shore  of  this  inland 
ea  presents  a  bold,  rocky,  iron-bound  coast,  having 
jreat  depth  of  water  to  the  base.  Numerous  streams 
lescend  on  all  sides  into  the  lake ;  and  among  its 
ivers  may  be  mentioned  the  Maitland,  Severn,  and 
liver  Fran9ais.  The  lake,  which  is  rather  subject  to 
torms,  is  deficient  in  good  and  natural  harbors,  the 
irincipal  of  which,  along  the  eastern  coast,  are  Gode- 
ich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland,  Saugeen,  and 
'enetanguishene  ;  and  on  the  western  shore  the  best 
'laces  of  shelter  in  heavy  weather  are  Thunder  Bay 
and  Saginaw  Bay. 

Lake  Huron  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  re- 
cmarkably  centrally  situated  with  respect  to  the 
ther  great  lakes.  With  Lake  Erie,  as  we  have  seen, 
t  is  connected  by  the  Straits  or  Rivers  St.  Clair  and 
Detroit,  and  the  small  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Ontario, 
he  lower  of  the  lakes,  is  even  open  to  it  by  the  River 
severn,  Lake  Simcoe,  then  by  a  short  portage,  a  chain 
f  lakes,  and  Trent  River.  Lake  Simcoe,  thus  situ- 
ted  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  very 
ieautiful  lake,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
readth.  The  neck  of  land  south  of  Lake  Simcoe 


Rivers,  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  is     rom  Holland  River  leading  to  Toronto  is,  it  will  be 
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remembered,  about  36  miles ;  and  again,  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  from  the  narrows  of  this  lake  to  Lake 
Huron,  the  portage  is  only  about  14  miles.  The  new 
railway  now  cutting  through  this  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula westward,  situated  between  the  Lakes  Erie,  On- 
tario, and  Huron,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growing 
intercourse  between  the  shores  of  Ontario,  as  well  as 
all  the  country  lower  down  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  also  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  regions  of  the  great  upper  lakes,  Huron  and 
Superior.  This  direct  course  will  no  doubt  be  much 
preferred  to  the  circuitous  route  through  Lakes  Erie 
and  St.  Clair,  and  the  connecting  rivers. 

Lake  Huron,  besides,  communicates  with  the  Otta- 
wa, and  thence  with  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal, 
by  means  of  French  River,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the 
River  Mattawa,  into  the  Ottawa.  This  is  the  route 
adopted  general!}-  by  the  north-west  traders  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
also  the  one  by  which  Europeans  first  penetrated  the 
West.  The  distance  from  Montreal  by  this  route  to 
Lake  Huron  is  full}'  more  than  one  half  shorter  than 
that  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  Montreal  to  the 
Georgian  Bay,  the  distance  is  estimated  at  400  miles, 
while  by  the  St.  Lawrence  the  distance  is  upward  of 
1000  miles.  Again,  Lake  Huron  communicates  with 
the  great  upper  Lake  Superior  by  means  of  the  River 
St.  Mary,  about  40  miles  in  length.  Lastly,  we  have 
this  centrally  situated  lake  communicating  by  the 
straits  of  Mackinac  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence 
by  the  Illinois  River  and  Canal  with  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  have 
of  late  revealed  important  mineral  treasures.  The 
Bruce  copper  mines  promise  to  be  of  great  value. 
These  mines  are  situated  upon  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake  under  the  Cloche  Mountains,  a  bold  range  of 
hills  extending  about  40  miles  along  the  coast.  Along 
the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  extending  be- 
yond the  town  and  harbor  of  Goderich,  on  the  River 
Maitland,  are  many  highly  prosperous  settlements. 
The  lands  in  this  direction,  and  through  the  large  and 
fine  district  inland,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  fertile 
in  Canada.  The  country  is  everywhere  well  watered, 
and  enjoys  much  delightful  scenery,  both  along  the 
elevated  banks  of  the  lake  and  the  beautiful  rivers 
which  diversify  it.  The  town  of  Goderich,  on  the 
River  Maitland,  is  very  agreeably  situated,  and  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbor.  The  high  banks  of  the 
Maitland  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Lake  Superior. — We  now  approach  the  uppermost 
of  these  vast  collections  of  water,  not  inappropriately 
named  inland  seas.  The  River  or  Strait  of  St.  Mary, 
connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior,  is  be- 
tween 30  and  40  miles  in  length.  The  character  of  the 
scenery,  on  entering  St.  Mary's  Channel,  is  the  most 
delightful  that  can  be  imagined.  The  channel  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  several  small  lakes,  seems 
to  be  almost  packed  with  islands ;  and  while  perplex- 
ing the  navigator  by  its  intricacy,  it  is  every  now  and 
then  revealing  new  and  striking  beauties  of  wooded 
heights  and  steep  banks  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
spots  of  flat,  fertile  meadows,  and,  at  times,  bare, 
rock}',  fantastic  crags.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  of 
table-lands  that  skirt  the  country,  around  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior,  appear  in  the  distance  clothed  with 
one  mass  of  lively  green.  The  foot  of  the  Falls,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  Rapids  of  St.  Mary,  approach 
within  about  18  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  The  region 
in  this  direction  seems  much  less  fertile ;  the  trees 
along  the  shores  of  the  broad  strait  appearing  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  pine  species,  and  the  soil  in  many  parts 
light  and  sandy,  while  the  lands  close  upon  the  banks 
lie  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat.  We  now  approach 
the  chief  seat  of  the  great  copper  district  of  America, 
where  the  barrenness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county- 
is  richly  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  metals  with 
which  it  abounds.  The  copper  mines  of  Canada,  along  j 


the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  are  perhaps 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
this  great  country. 

As  we  approach  the  great  queen  lake  or  inland  sea, 
upward  of  400  miles  in  length  and  130  in  breadth,  dark 
blue  masses  of  hills  uprise,  somewhat  reminding  the 
voyager  of  the  approaches  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
forms  of  the  headlands  of  Cape  Roziere  and  others, 
yet  being  neither  so  high  nor  so  bold  as  these.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  lake  is  marked  by  two  such  rocky 
headlands,  one  upon  either  shore  several  miles  apart. 
From  the  heights  of  the  one  on  the  other  shore,  named 
Gros  Cap,  composed  of  the  rock  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  sides  of  which  are  partially  covered  with 
junipers,  blue  bells,  wild  briars,  and  other  vegetation, 
reminding  one  of  the  Scottish  hills,  we  overlook  a 
scene  of  the  most  imposing  and  still  grandeur  possible 
to  be  imagined.  The  dim  distance  into  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  vast  islands,  and  along  both  shores  bold 
uneven  banks  uprise,  apparently  covered  with  dark 
dense  foliage,  and  stretch  themselves  in  irregular 
course,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  along  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  water  that  scarcely  as  yet  presents  any  speck 
of  navigation.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
are  even  now  imperfectly  explored,  already  prove  to 
be  abundant  in  mineral  resources.  Many  of  the  en- 
terprising inhabitants  of  Canada,  having  formed  them- 
selves into  associations,  are  now  engaged  in  mining 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  of  virgin  cop- 
per which  are  found  along  the  shores  of  this  lake  as 
well  as  Lake  Huron.  This  source  of  wealth  to  the 
colony  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

Lake  Superior,  which  is  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh 
water  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  great  American  Lakes,  not  only  from  its  mag- 
nitude, but  also  from  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
borders,  and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  its 
geological  features.  "As  a  mining  region,"  continues 
Dr.  Jackson,  who,  as  United  States'  geologist,  was  in- 
trusted by  his  government  to  survey  the  territory,  "  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  to  this  country,  and  is 
rich  in  veins  of  metallic  copper  and  silver,  as  well  as 
in  the  ores  of  those  metals.  At  the  present  moment  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  mining  district 
in  North  America,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  gold 
deposits  of  California.  The  whole  coast  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  rock-bound.  Mountain  masses  of  considerable 
elevation  in  some  places  rear  themselves  from  the  im- 
mediate shore,  while  steep  precipices  and  frightful 
crags  oppose  themselves  to  the  surges  of  the  mighty 
lake,  and  threaten  the  unfortunate  mariner  who  may 
be  caught  in  a  storm  upon  a  lee  shore  with  almost  in- 
evitable destruction,  The  northern  or  Canadian  shore 
of  the  lake  is  the  most  precipitous,  and  consequently 
most  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  Good  harbors  for 
vessels  of  moderate  capacity  are  comparatively  few, 
but  there  are  abundance  of  coves  or  boat-harbors 
formed  by  the  countless  indentations  of  the  rocky 
coast.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  Lake  Huron,  which 
is  thickly  studded  with  islands,  there  are  very  few 
islands  in  Lake  Superior. 

Agriculture  may  be  truly  said  to  have  not  yet  com- 
menced to  tame  the  great  and  comparatively  unex- 
plored wilderness  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  forests  of  stunted  spruce  and  fir-trees  along  the 
immediate  coast  of  the  lake  are  said  to  afford  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
shores  of  the  great  queen  lake.  The  cold  air  from  the 
lake,  says  Dr.  Jackson,  affects  only  the  vegetation 
near  its  shores,  while  further  inland  the  temperature 
more  resembles  that  of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada. 
The  native  forest  trees,  and  also  the  flowering  plants, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  produce  where  clearings 
have  been  made,  are  believed  to  afford  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence  on  this  point.  The  forests  are  filled 
with  excellent  timber  for  building  purposes ;  the 
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white  and  yellow  pinea,  particularly,  being  of  large 
dimensions.  "  The  tributary  rivers  of  Lake  Superior 
are  numerous,"  says  Mr.  I.  1).  Andrews,  in  his  very 
interesting  report  to  the  United  States'  Senate,  ''and, 
bringing  down  a  largo  volume  of  water,  a  (lord  super- 
abundant water-power  for  manufactories  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  though,  from  the  precipitous 
descents  and  numerous  falls  and  chutes,  they  can 
never  be  rendered  navigable  for  more  than  a  few  miles 
above  their  mouths,  except  for  canoes." 

Laku  Michigan,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  lies  between  41°  38'  58"  and  46°  N.  lat., 
and  between  84°  41'  and  87°  8'  W.  long.  In  the 
northern  parts  it  communicates  with  Huron  by  the 
Straits  of  Michilimackinac  or  Mackinac,  about  four 
miles  in  width  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  by  which  and 
its  northern  part  it  separates  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Michigan.  Michigan  Lake  is  the  largest  lake  that 
lies  wholly  within  the  United  States,  being  330  miles 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  60  miles  broad,  containing 
16,981  square  miles,  or  10,868,000  acres.  It  has  Green 
Bay,  a  large  branch  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the 
east,  Grand  Traverse  Bay  and  Little  Traverse  Bay. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  on  an  average  900  feet  deep ;  and 
is  elevated  about  300  feet  above  tide-water.  It  has 
few  good  harbors.  On  the  west  side  are  those  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie,  and  Green  Bay.  On  the  east  side 
are  Michigan  City,  St.  Joseph,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Joseph  River,  and  Grand  Haven,  near  the  mouth  of 
Grand  River.  It  is  navigated  by  many  large  vessels 
and  several  steamboats,  which  ply  from  Buffalo  to 


Lake  Erie  and  Chicago,  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
places.  It  affords  great  facilities  for  transportation. 
The  lake  has  pure  and  clear  water,  and  abounds  with 
excellent  fish.  There  are  several  islands  on  its  north- 
ern part.  It  has  23  light-houses  and  4  beacons  on  its 
islands  and  coasts.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
connects  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River 
with  Lake  Michigan. 

CuMiiierce  of  the  Lakes. — These  lakes  are  estimated 
to  drain  an  entire  area  of  335,515  square  miles,  and 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean  through  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  rendered  navigable  from 
Lake  Erie  downward  to  all  vessels  not  exceeding  130 
feet  keel,  26  beam,  and  10  feet  draught,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  which  for  American  bottoms  was  recently- 
acquired  by  the  concession  of  reciprocity  of  trade  to  the 
Canadian  government.  The  whole  traffic  of  these  great 
waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly  stated  at  $326,000,- 
000,  employing  74,000  tons  of  steam,  and  138,000  tons 
of  sail,  for  the  year  1851,  of  215,000  tons  burden. 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  and  crews  of  the  in- 
terior trade  amounts  to  140  bottoms,  and  5,837  men,  in 
excess  of  the  whole  ocean  and  coast  navy,  though  tht 
tonnage  employed  in  the  latter  is  smaller  by  7,775  tons. 

However  remote  the  period  of  the  discovery,  ex- 
ploration, and  partial  colonization  of  these  wilds  and 
waters,  any  thing  like  practical  navigation  of  them  for 
commercial  purposes  was  unattempted  until  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  In  1679  a  French 
craft  indeed  was  launched  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
expedition  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Salle. 


TONNAGE  or  TUB  LAKE  POETS,  1856. 


Collection  districts. 

Owned  in  districts. 

Tonnage  entered. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Steam 

tonnagf. 

Sail 
tonnage. 

American. 

1  oreign. 

American.             (             Foreign. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Vermont  Ver. 
Champlain  N.  Y 

3,240 
917 
1,986 

".343 
4,382 
429 
100 
22,438 
5,961 
11,355 
73 
1,153 
21,944 
1,747 
2S7 
707 

692 
3,291 
576 
2,496 
6,763 
21,941 
257 
506 
23,620 
2,249 
24,716 
4,785 
2,083 
18,475 
1,409 
2,659 
22,396 

56,421 
90,434 
206,684 
427,457 
163,616 
228,842 
160,000 
75,072 
18,493 
680 
4,543 
1,494 

17,490 
8,185 
47,124 

"201 
345,681 
1,620 
964 
11,705 
1,039 
24,269 
4,760 

9,566 
3,899 
90,962 
12,473 
1,060 
7,259 
27,900 
145,773 
48,456 

"878 
280 

10,758 
20,759 
6,657 

1,934 
85,601 
3J14 
1,344 
23,755 
731 
10,892 
746 

58,024 
90,436 
218,069 
427,457 
161,375 
267,594 
160,000 
75,072 
18,152 

2,070 

17,020 
8,135 
45,205 

l',385 
327,172 
1,620 
964 
18,774 
8,205 
15,690 
1,896 

9,321 
3.899 
89,356 
12,473 
1,060 
7,259 
27,900 
145,773 
48,672 

"926 
836 

7,602 
20,759 
6,657 

V,934 
83,768 
8,714 
1,344 
22,568 
721 
9,619 
1,300 

Osweuatchio  " 

Cape  Vincent  " 

Sackett's  Harbor  " 
Oswego  " 

Genesee  " 

Niagara  " 

Buffalo  " 

Presquo  Isle.  ,   .  .        Penn 

Cuyahoga  Ohio 

Sandusky  " 

Miami  " 

Detroit  Mich 

883 

1,544 

49,081 

7,300 

2,086 

1,668 

51,727 

6,546 

Mackinac  " 

Milwaukie  Wis. 

Chicago  ,  .111. 

652 

290 

428 

2,183 

1,628 

428 

Total  

77,0(51 

138,914 

1,434,779 

464,822 

397,587 

174,619 

1,482,548 

438,862 

898,702  ,166,010 

Lake,  Trade. — The  great  chain  of  river,  lake,  and 
canal  navigation,  which  extends  westward  to  Fond  du 
Lac  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  1400  miles,  em- 
bracing the  largest  extent  of  inland  water  communica- 
tion in  the  world,  the  following  table  exhibits  in  a 
condensed  form : 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Elevation 

Area. 

Lake  Superior  
"  Michigan  
"  Huron  .... 

Miles. 
420 
320 
270 

Miles. 

120 
70 
145 

Feet. 
600 
1,000 

350 

Hfet. 
600 
573 
578 

S.].mil,.». 

31,100 
21,900 
18  750 

"  St.  Clair  
"  Erie  .. 

25 

250 

18 
45 

20 
70 

570 
564 

300 

"  Ontario  

190 

40 

500 

234 

7300 

Eiver  St.  Lawrence. 

700 

CANALS. 


Canals. 

Length. 

Depth. 

Size  of 
Locks. 

Lockage. 

Locks. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Lachine.. 

8* 

Hi 
11* 

10 
10 
10 
10 

200X45 
200x45 
200x45 
200X45 

44? 
82* 
48 
4 

5 
9 
7 
1 

Beauharnois  
Cornwall  
Farrand's  Point 

Rapid  Plat  
Point  Iroquis.. 

[  9|l 

10 
10 

200X45 
200x45 

11* 
6 

2 
1 

Galops  

10 

Welland  

_    28 

10 

150X26* 

830 

27 

The  great  lakes  are  about  l-25th  of  the  area  of  the 


Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  in  proportion  afford  much  greater 
facilities  for  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  advan- 
tage of  great  length  with  less  width,  and  of  greater 
proportion  of  shore  line.  The  county  forming  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  can.  not  be  surpassed  in  general 
productiveness  by  any  section  of  the  Union,  either  in 
variety  of  important  commodities,  or  in  quantity  pro- 
duced per  square  mile.  The  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  the  lakes  may  be  estimated  by  the  commerce  of  the 
lake  ports.  During  the  past  15  years  the  value  of  the 
trade  of  the  lakes  has  swelled'  from  $65,000,000,  in 
1841,  to  $608,310,320,  in  1856  ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
grand  aggregate,  with  the  exception  of  $42,260,060, 
set  down  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  Cape  Vincent,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  Genesee,  and  Niagara,  came  through  the  fol- 
lowing ports : 


Buffalo $303,023,000 

Chicago....  223,898,000 
Cleveland..  162,185,000 
Detroit ....  140,000,000 


Milwaukie..  $35,000,000 

Maumee 94,107,000 

Sandusky...    59,966,000 
Oswego 146,235,000 


With  the  exception  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  these 
are  all  ports  of  the  north-west,  whose  trade  has  been 
the  result  of  its  development  during  a  very  brief  period ; 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego 
is  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

The  tonnage  employed  on  the  great  lakes  is  shown 
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in  the  following  table,  and  does  not  include  any  ocean 
or  river  tonnage  : 

Tons. 


. 
Illinois  ..............  1,742 

"Wisconsin  ..........  l.ir.l 

Michigan  ...........  7,848 


Ohio  (Lake  tonnage)  11,866 

Now  York j22!534 

Total 45,4'23 


This  is  l-12th  of  the  total  tonnage  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  about  l-5th  of  the  total  amount 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  first  steamer 
launched  on  Lake  Ontario  was  in  181C,  while  on  Lake 
Erie  steam  navigation  commenced  in  1814.  In  1851 
the  proportion  of  steam  craft  to  sailing  craft  was  as 
74,000  to  138,000  tons.  The  number  of  Canadian 


steamers  and  schooners  now  trading  on  Lake  Ontario 
is  234,  of  which  48  are  steamers,  17  propellers,  and  169 
schooners,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  about 
42,000  tons,  and  their  value  is  about  £378,000.  The 
whole  tonnage  owned  on  the  lakes  in  1820  amounted 
to  but  5,500  tons,  in  1840  to  70,000  tons,  in  1850  to 
215,787  tons,  and  in  1855  to  345,000  tons.  But  even 
this  rapid  increase  hardly  conveys  an  idea  of  the  vast 
commerce  of  which  these  great  inland  seas  are  destined 
to  become  the  scene  even  before  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent century.  The  liberal  provisions  of  existing  treat- 
ies with  England  and  her  American  colonies,  will  rap- 
idly develop  the  resources  of  Canada  and  the  N.  States. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  LAKE  PORTS,  1866. 


Collection  districts. 

Coasting  trade. 

Canadian  and  foreign  trade. 

Aggregate  value 
of  coasting  trade. 

Aggregate  value 
of  foreign  trade. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Vermont  Ver. 

I  $20,858,426 
918,587 

303,258 
11,471,071 

433,6k 
50,674,975 
1,601,857 
12,026,497 
6,459,659 
7,847,808 
0,961,480 
2,000,000 
4,564,797 
5,859,471 

$3,455,196 
2,424,145 

497,809 
6,083,086 

236',6S4 
37,472,108 
2,207,582 
22,804,159 
15,935.357 
22,987,772 
20,416,357 
8,000,000 
19,560,713 
•  25,825,052 

j    $767,f>'.)2 
|       749.002 
618,648 
82,389 
21,980 
8,207,811 
913,654 
585,784 
613,948 
15,415 
284,036 
99,088 
66,304 
115,014 

116,185 

$200,417 
294,^4 
214,520 
51,358 
56,119 
1,784,412 
49,040 
103,985 
507.506 
3,45!> 
360,634 
75,628 
26,470 
98.541 
3,967 

5,811 

[$24,313,622 
3,342,732 

8oV,067 
17,554,107 

670,318 
88,147,083 
8,809,439 
85,830,656 
22,445,016 
80,8*5.580 
27,877,807 
5,000,000 
24,125,510 
81,184,523 

J    $1,083,989 
I       1,043,256 
633,168 
93,747 
78,099 
4,»92.-j-.':! 
962,694 
689,769 
1,121,454 
l*.<rn 
645,570 
174.716 
92,774 
218,665 
3,967 

12l',996 

Champlain  N.  Y. 

Oswegatchie  " 

Cape  Vincent  ....             " 

Sackctt's  Harbor  " 

Oswego.  ...                          " 

Qenesce  i; 

Niagara  " 

Buffalo  " 

Presqne  Isle  Penn. 

Cuyahofia  Ohio 

Sandusky  " 

Miami..                                " 

Detroit  Mich. 

Mackinac  " 

Chicago  111. 

Total  

$132,017,470 

$182,455,988    1    $8,207,750 

$3,912,147 

$314,473,458 

$12,119,877 

Total  coasting  &  for.  trade. 

....       1              ....       1            ....         1 

$326,593,385 

Marine  Losses  on  the  Lakes  for  the  Year  1856. — The 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Lake  Underwriters  is  annually 
published,  showing  the  disasters  and  losses  on  the 
lakes.  The. losses  during  1856  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 

Loss  OP  PROPERTY. 

May steam  and  sail, $142,600 

•Tun,' "  "  "    118,550 

July "  "  "    266,130 

August "  "  "    67,750 

September....  "  "  "    342,860 

October "  "  "    882,089 

November.. . .  "  "  "    1,059,394 

December....  "  "  "    159,550 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MARINE  REGISTER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  LAKE 
UNDERWRITERS  OF  VESSELS  IN  COMMISSION  ON  THB 
LAKES  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1856. 


Total  loss,  steam  and  sail,  in  1856.  $3,038,874 
"        "        "         "     "     "  1855.    2,797,839 


Increased  loss  in  1856 $241,035 

Losses  In  1&54. ...  . .  $2,187,825 

"  1853. 854,850 

1852 991,015 

"  1851 740,515 

"  1850 544,440 

Loss  on  steam  hulls $732,800 

"       cargoes  by  steam 645,800 

Total  loss  by  steam  in  1856 $1,378,100 

1855 1,692,700 


Decrease  In  1856 $814,800 

Loss  on  sail  hulls $863,615 

"      cargoes  by  sail 697,099 

Total  loss  by  sail  in  1856 $1.560,774 

«              "         1855 1,1 

In  creased  loss  in  1 856 $555,635 

Loss  OF  LIFE. 


Vessels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Cash  Value. 

Steamers  

107 

62,863 

$8.320,400 

Propellers  
Barks  

135 

56 

54.675 

21.773 

2,741,200 
693  800 

Brigs  

108 

27,045 

701  850 

Schooners  

850 

175,380 

5,487,100 

Total  

1,200 

339,736 

$12,944,350 

1854. 

Loss  of  life II!) 


1855. 

118 


1856. 

407 


This  shows  an  increase  in  the  loss  of  life  during  the 
past  year  over  that  of  1855  of  289. 

The  increased  facilities  for  saving  wrecked  property 
has  lessened  the  actual  amount  of  loss  on  property  in 
distress  at  least  25  per  cent,  during  the  past  severe 
season  ;  as  the  proportion  of  total  losses  to  the  whole 
number  of  disasters  will  show  when  compared  with 
1855. 


For  Commerce  of  the  Lakes,  see  South.  Quar.,  xix., 
420;  South.  Lit.  Misc.,  ii.  (MADRY)  ;  DE  Bow's  Rev., 
vii.,279;  Chris.  Exam.,  \K\~S..;  SiLLiMAN's./b«r.,  x.,83 
(AGASSIZ);  HUNT'S  Mag.,  viii. ;  Am.  Whig  Rev.,  vi., 
466  ;  ANDREWS'  Report  on  Colonial  and  lake  Trade. 

Lamar,  formerly  COBIJA,  a  sea-port  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Bolivia,  the  ci-devant  Upper  Peru,  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  lat.  22°  39"  30"  S.,  long.  70° 
12'  W.  Population  5000.  In  1833  Lamar  was  de- 
clared a  free  port,  and  in  it  centres  almost  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  republic.  Its  situation  is,  how- 
ever, very  unfavorable.  It  labors  under  a  great  want 
of  fresh  water ;  and  is  obliged  to  import  all  its  provisions 
by  sea,  either  from  Valparaiso  on  the  one  hand,  or 
from  Arica  on  the  other.  The  Desert  of  Atacama 
lies  between  it  and  the  internal  and  populous  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  towns  of  Potosi,  Cochabamba, 
Charcas,  etc.,  are  situated.  The  produce  imported 
at  Lamar  is  conveyed  across  the  desert  on  the  backs 
of  mules  to  the  interior ;  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
mines  being  brought  in  the  same  way  to  the  port  to  be 
shipped.  These,  with  copper,  saltpetre,  chinchilla- 
skins,  and  wool,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
Saltpetre  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  desert  ;  the 
copper  is  found  near  the  coast,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  fuel,  most  part  of  it  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  ore. 
Peru  possesses  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Arequipa  to  the 
Hay  of  Pica,  which  ought  naturally  to  belong  to  Boli- 
via, being,  in  fact,  the  littoral  of  the  latter.  The 
Bolivian  government  has  set  on  foot  various  negotia- 
tions to  obtain  the  cession  of  this  tract,  which,  l>e- 
sides  greatly  improving  the  frontier  of  the  republic, 
would,  at  the  *amn  time,  render  her  mistress  of  Aric 
which  is  in  all  respects  much  better  fitted  than  Lnmar  1 
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becoming  the  entrepot  of  trade.  Hitherto,  however, 
these  negotiations  have  proved  abortive,  so  that,  an 
already  stated,  Lamar  at  present  engrosses  most  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  State.  We  subjoin  the  de- 
cree constituting  Lamar  a  free  port : 

1.  From  »nd  after  the  1st  of  July  of  this  present  year,  18113, 
Port  Lamar  shall  be  absolutely  free  and  open.  2.  Vessels  of 
rvi-ry  nation  may  enter  this  port,  and  remain  as  long  as  they 
please,  without  being  subjected  to  any  tax  whatever,  either 
on  entrance,  or  during  their  stay,  or  on  their  departure.  3. 
They  shall  be  free  from  all  duties  of  anchorage,  tonnage, 
shifting,  unloading,  or  reloading  of  cargo,  deposit,  storage,  or 
any  other  of  whatever  denomination.  4.  Goods  may  be  de- 
posited in  private  warehouses,  without  any  intervention  on 
tlu  part  of  the  government.  6.  The  custom-house  of  Port 
Lamar  is  suppressed.  In  its  stead  will  be  a  commissioner's 
oflice,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  into  the  interior.  6.  Whenever  goods  are 
to  be  sent  into  the  interior,  they  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  commissioner,  together  with  the  invoice  corresponding. 
7.  The  commissioner  will  register  them  in  a  book,  to- 
gether with  their  valuation,  made  by  two  merchants  of  the 
place,  and  the  name  of  their  owners,  of  the  person  to  whom, 
and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sent.  This  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  person  entering  the  goods,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
binds  himself  to  have  them  transported  direct  to  the  custom- 
house for  which  they  are  destined,  without  opening  any  of 
the  cases,  bags,  or  other  envelops,  each  of  which  shall  be 
sealed,  marked,  and  numbered  before  departure.  These 
points  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  permit.  8.  The  commis- 
sioner shall  by  the  earliest  post  send  a  notice  to  the  collector 
cf  the  custom-house  for  which  any  merchandise  is  destined, 
specifying  the  numbers,  characters,  quantities,  and  qualities 
of  the  several  articles.  9.  The  goods  must  not  be  carried  by 
any  unaccustomed  roads,  but  only  through  Calama  and  the 
public  thoroughfares  ;  and  whenever  they  pass  through  any 
place  at  which  a  guard  or  commissioner  is  stationed,  the  per- 
mits must  be  exhibited,  in  order  that  their  arrival  with  their 
seals  unbroken  may  be  ascertained.  10.  Merchants,  either  in 
person  or  by  a  representative,  must  produce  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  port  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  at 
the  custom-house  for  which  they  are  destined  within  six 
months  from  the  day  of  their  entry ;  in  case  they  do  not,  they 
must  at  the  end  of  that  period  pay  the  whole  of  the  duties  on 
them.  11.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  1833,  all  goods  en- 
tered at  Port  Lamar  shall  pay  a  duty  of  only  5  per  cent,  over 
and  above  that  of  half  per  cent,  to  the  consulado.  12.  The 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  thus:  at  the  port,  2  per  cent, 
on  the  valuation  made  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  other  3  at  the  cus- 
tom-house in  the  interior  for  which  the  goods  are  destined, 
In  each  case,  one  half  at  the  end  of  3,  the  other  half  at  the 
end  of  5  months.  13.  All  goods  carried  from  Port  Lamar  by 
land  to  any  of  the  adjacent  republics  shall  only  pay  a  transit 
duty  of  2  per  cent.  14.  A  duty  of  2  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on 
three  fourths  of  all  gold  and  silver  money  entered  at  any  of 
the  custom-houses  in  the  interior  for  exportation  through 
Port  Lamar.  15.  It  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  export  gold  or 
silver  in  bullion  or  plate,  except  in  small  quantities  for  the 
use  of  the  person  carrying  it  out.  It  will  be  seized  wherever 
it  is  found  on  this  side  the  districts  of  San  Antonio,  San  Vin- 
cente,  Atoca,  Agua,  de  Castilla,  Lequapate,  or  the  line  of 
the  canal.  1C.  All  hardware  for  agriculture  and  mining  ma- 
chinery, instruments  of  science  or  the  arts,  iron,  steel,  quick- 
silver, and  moral  books,  may  be  introduced  free  of  duty  into 
the  republic,  and  productions  of  Bolivia  may  be  exported  like- 
wise free.  17.  A  premium  of  2  per  cent,  on  their  value  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  through  Port  Lamar,  of  casca- 
rilla,  wool,  tin,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  in  the  shape  of  remission 
from  duties  to  the  amount  on  goods  carried  into  the  inte- 
rior from  the  same  port.  The  remaining  articles  of  the  De- 
cree are  of  a  purely  local  nature.  See  BOLIVIA  and  PERU. 

Lamb-skins  (Ger.  Lammsfelle ;  Fr.  Peaux  tfagen- 
eaux ;  It.  Petti  agnelline  ;  Sp.  Pielles  de  carderos). 
The  value  of  lamb-skins  varies  according  to  the  fine- 
ness, brilliancy  and  color  of  the  wool.  Black  lamb- 
skins are  more  generally  esteemed  than  those  of  any 
other  color.  English  lamb-skins  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  perfectly  black ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
Merino  sheep  into  this  country,  many  of  the  white 
fleeces  have,  in  point  of  quality,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  justly  entitles" them  to  be  ranked  with 
some  of  the  best  fleeces  in  Spain.  The  importation  of 
lamb-skins  is  immense.  Eight  tenths  of  the  whole 
quantity  are  supplied  by  Italy.  They  are  mostly  used 
in  the  glove  manufacture. 


Lamp  (Ger.  Lamps  ;  Fr.  Lampe  ;  It.  Lucerna ;  Sp 
Lampara;  Rus.  Learyodu)^  an  instrument  used  for  the 
combustion  of  liquid  inflammable  bodies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  artificial  light.  Lamps  are  men- 
tioned in  all  the  early  ages :  they  were  in  use  in 
Kgypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp  which 
Kpictetus  the  philosopher  had  in  his  study  sold  after 
his  death  for  3000  drachmas,  A.  T>.  161.  Lamps  with 
horn  sides  were  the  invention  of  Alfred.  Lamps  were 
in  general  use  through  the  streets  of  London  up  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  as  were  flambeaux,  which 
were  carried  by  link-boj's.  London  streets  were  first 
lighted  by  oil-lamps  in  1681,  and  with  gas-lamps  in 
1814.  The  domestic  lamp  is  now  of  elegant  manufac- 
ture ;  of  this  kind  is  the  Argand  lamp,  brought  into 
general  use  in  England  in  1785. — Haydn. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  instru- 
ments that  are  so  well  known.  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark that  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who,  by 
covering  the  flame  with  wire  gauze,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  lamp  that  may  be  securely  used  in  coal  mines 
charged  with  inflammable  gas,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  communication  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buddie,  an  able  and  well-informed  coal  engineer, 
evinces  the  great  importance  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
invention :  "  Besides  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  in- 
vention to  the  working  of  coal  mines  abounding  in  fire- 
damp, it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendent 
to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition 
both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct  situation 
of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a 
candle,  as  is  usual,  along  the  galleries  of  the  mine 
suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  presence,  we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe 
lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  mine.  By  observing  attentively  the 
several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  in  an 
examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which 
happened  to  the  most  experienced  and  cautious  miners 
is  completely  developed  ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been 
in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  natural 
advantages  which  must  necessarily  result  from  an  in- 
vention calculated  to  prolong  our  supply  of  mineral 
coal,  because  I  think  them  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  expressing  my 
highest  sentiments  of  admiration  for  those  talents 
which  have  developed  the  properties  and  controlled 
the  power  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements 
which  human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  en- 
counter." 

The  lamps  now  used  for  light-houses  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  beautiful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  two  systems — the  catoptric 
and  the  dioptric — the  former  depending  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  a  mirror,  and  the  latter  on  the 
transmission  of  light  through  a  lens.  If  a  large  lamp 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  a  light-house,  with  glass 
roof  and  windows  all  around  it,  the  light  would  shine 
in  every  direction,  losing  its  intensity  by  being  so 
much  diffused :  but  by  the  use  either  of  mirrors 
or  of  lenses,  all  the  light  is  concentrated  to  one  defi- 
nite direction ;  its  energy  is  increased  by  being  cir- 
cumscribed in  range.  In  the  catoptric  system,  nu- 
merous concave  reflectors  are  placed  at  definite  angles 
round  a  central  lamp :  they  are  of  silvered  copper,  and 
are  kept  exquisitely  bright ;  and  they  all  contrive  to 
reflect  the  rays  out  seaward,  without  allowing  any  to 
waste  their  power  landward.  The  dioptric  system  in- 
volves the  use  of  powerful  convex  lenses,  through 
which  the  rays  are  focalized  in  a  definite  direction. 
If  very  large,  these  lenses  would  be  difficult  to  make 
and  costly  to  purchase  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by 
Brewster  and  Fresnel,  that  a  compound  lens  may  be 
built  up  of  a  number  of  pieces,  provided  the  curvatures 
are  well  adjusted.  Around  thousands  of  miles  of  coast, 
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•where  the  annual  wrecks  are  from  700  to  800,  and  the 
property  lost  amounts  to  millions  sterling,  the  light- 
houses have  passed  through  many  stages  of  efficiency. 
First  there  was  the  large  coal  fire  used  on  the  summits 
of  open  buildings,  then  the  old-fashioned  oil  lamps,  or 
sometimes  wax  candles,  with  a  looking-glass  reflector 
behind  ;  then  the  more  brightly-burning  Argand  lamp, 
with  concave  metallic  reflectors  behind  ;  then  the  con- 
vex lens,  to  focalize  the  rays  by  transmission ;  and 
then  the  lens  built  up  piecemeal,  so  that  the  light  may 
appear  almost  as  one  vast  luminous  pillar.  See  LIGHT- 
HOUSES. 

Lamp-black  (Ger.  Kienruss  ;  Fr.  Noir  de  fumee, 
Nero  difi/mo,  Negro-fume,  Negro  de  huno).  The  finest 
lamp-black  is  produced  by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a 
lamp  with  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  more  oil  than 
can  be  perfectly  consumed,  or  by  suffering  the  flame 
to  play  against  a  metalline  cover,  which  impedes  the 
combustion,  not  only  by  conducting  off  parts  of  the 
heat,  but  by  obstructing  the  current  of  air.  Lamp- 
black, however,  is  prepared  in  a  much  cheaper  way 
for  the  demands  of  trade.  The  dregs  which  remain 
after  the  eliquation  of  pitch,  or  else  small  pieces  of 
fir-wood,  are  burned  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, the  smoke  of  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
long  horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close  boarded 
chamber.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  is  made  of  coarse 
cloth,  through  which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while 
the  soot  remains. — URE'S  Dictionary. 

Land,  in  sea  language,  makes  part  of  several  com- 
pound terms ;  thus,  laying  the  land,  denotes  that  motion 
of  a  ship  which  increases  its  distance  from  the  coast,  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  lower  or  smaller  on  account  of  the 
intermediate  convexity  of  the  sea.  Raising  the  land, 
is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  toward  it. 
Land  is  shut  in,  signifies  that  another  part  of  the  land 
hinders  the  sight  of  that  the  ship  came  from.  Land  to, 
or  so  far  from  shore  that  it  can  only  be  just  discerned. 
Land  turn,  a  wind  that  in  almost  all  hot  countries 
blows  at  certain  times  from  the  shore  in  the  night. 
To  set  the  land;  that  is,  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it 
bears.  Land-breeze,  a  current  of  air,  which  in  many 
parts  within  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the  West  In- 
dies, regularly  sets  from  the  land  toward  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  points  of  the 
coast.  Land-locked,  is  said  of  a  harbor  which  is  envi- 
roned by  land  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
of  the  sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land.  If  a 
ship  is  at  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she  is  said  to  ride  land- 
locked, and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  safe  from  the 
violence  of  winds  and  tides.  To  make  the  land,  is  to  dis- 
cover it  after  having  been  out  of  sight  of  it  for  some 
time.  Land-mark ;  any  mountain,  rock,  steeple,  or  the 
like,  near  the  sea-side,  which  serves  to  direct  ships 
passing  by  how  to  steer  so  as  to  avoid  certain  danger- 
ous rocks,  shoals,  whirlpools,  etc. 

Lands,  Public.  Grants  of  public  land  to  certain 
States  for  railroads,  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
34th  Congress,  1855-'C  : — To  Iowa,  a  grant  of  the  al- 
ternate sections  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six 
miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  certain  railroads  named 
in  the  act ;  and,  in  case  any  of  such  sections  shall  have 
been  sold,  or  become  subject  to  pre-emption,  then  the 
limit  of  selection  is  extended  to  fifteen  miles  on  each 
side,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  so  caused.  The  alter- 
nate sections  remaining  to  the  United  States  within 
six  miles  on  each  side  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
double  the  minimum  price  of  other  public  lands — 
$  1  25  per  acre.  Troops  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  to  be  transported  free  upon  the  rail- 
roads— mails  to  be  carried  at  such  rates  as  Congress 
may  prescribe,  and,  until  so  fixed,  at  such  rates  as 
the  Pcstmaster-General  may  allow. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress,  185G-7, 
a  like  grant  was  made  to  Minnesota  and  to  Alabama. 
The  quantity  of  land  granted  in  each  case  is  over  3000 
acres  per  mile  of  railway. 


In  the  first  grant  made  to  Alabama,  there  does  not 
seem  to  he  any  increase  of  the  price  of  the  sections  re- 
tained by  the  United  States,  that  provision  of  the  law 
not  being  fairly  construable  as  one  of  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  the  grant.  In  all  these  grants,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  States  are  authorised  to  make  their  se- 
lections as  far  as  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  every 
railroad,  while  the  increase  in  the  minimum  gov- 
ernment price  of  the  retained  lands  is  confined  to 
the  six  mile  limit.  The  public  lands,  in  all  the  above- 
named  States,  particularly  in  Iowa,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  having 
been  sold  or  pre-empted  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  selections  for  all  the  named  railroads  will 
range,  more  or  less,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  15  miles 
on  each  side  of  them.  The  increase  in  the  minimum 
price,  therefore,  does  not  apply  in  a  width  of  nine 
miles  on  each  side.  This  seems  to  give  up  the  argu- 
ment that  the  only  consideration  which  moved  Con- 
gress to  make  these  grants  was  such  as  would  actuate 
an}'  large  holder  of  unoccupied  land  to  give  away  part 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  residue  ;  for  if  the  land  is 
not  improved  in  value  for  the  full  extent  of  the  15 
miles,  what  right  have  Congress  to  make  such  a  grant 
for  such  a  reason  ? 

The  immense  donations  of  public  land  made  of  late 
years  by  Congress  to  corporations  within  the  new 
States,  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  old  States  to  the  subject,  and  of  Virginia,  especially, 
where  the  burden  of  taxation  for  internal  improve- 
ments has  been  greatly  increased.  It  strikes  us, 
therefore,  that  a  brief  recurrence  to  the  history  and 
conditions  of  the  tenure  of  the  public  domain  may  be 
of  general  interest  at  this  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
there  belonged  to  some  of  the  States  large  tracts  of 
wild  and  unappropriated  lands,  while  in  others  none 
such  existed ;  the  States  possessing  no  such  lands, 
claimed  that  as  the  war  was  waged  with  united  means 
and  equal  sacrifices,  the  waste  lands  which  might  be 
conquered  from  the  enemy  should  become  common 
property,  and,  under  the  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress, 10th  October,  1780,  "  that  the  unappropriated 
lands  which  might  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by 
any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  Congress  of  the  5th  of  September  last,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

Virginia  promptly  made  a  cession  of  her  vast  do- 
main north  of  the  River  Ohio,  out  of  which  six  States 
have  since  been  formed.  The  condition  of  her  cession 
(adopted  substantially  by  other  States)  was,  that  all 
the  lands  conveyed  "  shall  be  considered  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States  as  have  become  or  shall  become  members  of  the 
confederacy  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  Vir- 
ginia inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective 
proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure, 
and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bond  fide  disposed  of  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  ii-tiaterer." 
Thus  were  the  lands  ceded,  accepted,  and  held  in  trust. 
How  they  have  since  been  disposed  of,  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  conditions  of  the  trust,  the  history  of  the 
country  tells  in  the  annals  of  Congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

In  disregard  of  the  plain  obligations  of  the  trust, 
President  Jackson,  in  the  early  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration, proposed  to  cede  the  lands  thus  acquired,  and 
all  subsequently  purchased,  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lie,  gratuitously,  or  for  a  nominal  price. 

To  counteract  this  movement,  which  at  that  time 
met  with  no  favor  in  Congress,  but  which  has  since 
been  substantially  adopted  in  the  system  of  partial 
grants,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  well-known  distribu- 
tion bill,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  2d  day 
of  March,  18)>:t,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  20  in  the  Senate, 
and  96  to  40  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
bill  President  Jackson  refused  to  approve,  and  it  did 
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not  become  a  law,  the  popular  will,  as  indicated  by 
the  vote  of  the  House,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Some  of  the  western  members  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  the  purpose  of  eventually  appropriating  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie  all  the  public  lands,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  declared  that,  after 
the  census  of  1820,  the  power  to  do  so  would  be  irre- 
sistible. The  fulfillment  of  this  menace  is  almost  com- 
plete, and  after  the  census  of  1860  the  old  States  will 
be  utterly  powerless  unless  they  unite  cordially  for 
their  common  protection. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  which  would  have 
gone  into  the  Treasury  of  Virginia,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  from  1832  to  1839,  a 
period  of  seven  years,  would  have  been  $4,369,169,  or 
for  each  year,  $728,194. 


On  September  4,  1841,  an  act  was  passed  to  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  hinds 
among  the  several  States.  The  first  section  provided 
that  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  there 
should  "  be  allowed  and  paid  to  each  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  over  and 
above  what  each  of  the  said  States  is  entitled  to  by 
the  terms  of  the  compacts  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  upon  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  sum  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which,  subse- 
quent to  the  day  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  said  States  respectively."  We  give 
below  a  statement,  showing  the  quantities  of  public 
land  disposed  of,  and  also  the  quantities  vacant. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AREAS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PCBLIC  LAND,  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES   OF  THE  U.  8.,   THE   QUANTITY 
OP  LAND  DISPOSED  OF,  AND  THE  QUANTITY  REMAINING  VACANT,  ON  TUB  30™  or  JUNE,  1856. 


States  and  Territories. 

Areas 

Surveyed 
up  to 
June  30, 
1868. 

Unsurvcyed. 

Offered  for 
Sale. 

Sold. 

RESERVATIONS    FOB  — 

Salines. 

Indians. 

individuals,  '& 
corporations. 

Ohio  

Sq.  miles. 

39,964 
33,809 
55,410 
65,037 
+50,943 
t37,327 
41,346 
56,451 
52,198 
59,268 
56,080 
53,924 
188,980 
141,839 
186,920 
126,547 
246,934 
187,923 
342,438 
126,288 
67,020 

Acres. 
*25,878,960 
*21,637,760 
85,462,400 
41,603,680 
+32,027,520 
+23,895,680 
26,461,440 
36,128,640 
83,406,720 
37,931,52(1 
35,891,200 
34,511,360 
120,947,840 
90,776,960 
119.638,800 
80,990,080 
158,037,760 
120,270,720 
219,160,320 
80,821,120 
42,892,800 

Acres. 

16,770,984 
21,487,760 
45,462,400 
41,590,898 
31,993,813 
23,895,680 
24,022,272 
36,168,640 
33,279,008 
25,292,062 
33.315,480 
27,834,391 
10,921,401 
10,675,138 
8,937,679 
617,720 

220,377 
179,139 
1,572,690 

Acres. 

24,782 
33,707 
.... 
2,489,168 

127,712 
12,639,458 
1,820,720 
7,176,969 
110,026,439 
80,101,827 
115,691,121 
80,372,360 
158,037,760 
120,050,343 
218,981,181 
79,248,430 
42,892,800 

16,770,984 
24,487,760 
35.454,262 
41,186.654 
31,903,283 
23,892,577 
19,281,161 
34,115,710 
32,618,409 
18,876,615 
23,560,514 
24,131,412 

2,508,710 

:::: 

12,820,e890-98 
16,090,350-87 
19,060,390-59 
16,891,887-07 
15,688,223-34 
11,847,267-81 
4,323,198-80 
11,117,714-55 
4,486,521-85 
1,582,296-66 
10,908,507-45 
9,066,912-26 

1,  532,087  -67 
23,434-69 
495-75 

Acres. 
24,216 
28,040 
121,629 
48,080 
28,040 

46",6SO 
46,080 

46,080 
46,080 

Acres. 

16.830-78 
126,220-71 
48,989-69 
22,587-61 
2,542.378-82 
277,612-04 

109,300-83 

22V-49 
119,183  84 
137,894-27 

8,805,976-00 
149,102-00 

805-75 
10,880-00 

Indiana  .  . 

Illinois  

Missouri  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Michigan..  . 

Arkansas  

Florida  

Iowa  

Wisconsin  

California  

Minnesota  

Washington  

New  Mexico  

Utah  

Nebraska  

Indian  

Total  2,215,752,  1,418,081.230 

134,300,130-31  422,325 

3,400,725-53 

8,966,263-75; 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AREAS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PUBLIC  LAND    STATES   AND  TERRITORIES,  THE  QUANTITY  OF  LAND   DIS- 
POSED   OF,   AND  THE   QUANTITY   REMAINING  VACANT,    ON   THE  80TH   OF  JUNE,   1856. — Continued. 


States  and  Territories 

Confirmed 
private 

Swamp 
lauds. 

Vacant  public 
lands. 

.  A 

Schools  and 
universities. 

Deaf  and 
Dumb 
Asylums. 

Internal 
improvements. 

Railroads. 

Individual! 

and 

Companies. 

Seats  Gov. 
and  public 
buildings. 

Military 
Services. 

Ohio  
Indiana  
Illinois  
Missouri  

727,528 
673.357 
1,001,795 
1,222,179 
925,804 
830,624 
832,124 
1,113,478 
932,540 
954,582 
951,224 
1,004,714 
6,765,404 
5,089,244 
6,692,124 
4,545,529 
8.826,956 
6,681,777 
12,175,563 
4,460,062 

21,949-46 

2,097-43 
20,024-22 

1,243,001-77 
1,609,861-61 
500,000-00 
500,000-00 
500,000-00 
500,000-00 
500,000-00 
1,250,000-00 
500,000-00 
500.000-00 
^1,366,793-22 
1,069,371  99 
500,000-00 
§  840,000-00 

2,595,053 
1,815,184 
2,854,248 
1,664,540 
1,091,640 
1,269,520 
1,631,911 
1,323,280 
2,748,560 
1,201,920 

32,141-24 
843-44 
954-64 

l,9Sl'-53 
15,965-31 
8,412  98 
4,080-00 
139,366-25 
52,114-00 
18,276-36 
5,705-82 

'2,560 
2,560 
2,560 
1,620 
1,280 

13,2<)6 
10,600 
6,240 
3,840 
6,400 

1,824,423-96 
1,281,386-61 
9,597.050-68 
3,041,773-20 
1,014.244-95 
244,053-21 
588,190-30 
1,922,053-59 
1,744,693-15 
402,839-81 
10.929,6a3-30 
3,942,037-17 

26,460 
829,881 
188,902 
1,362,455 
213,387 
688,083 
2,092,914 
126,711 
118,451 
3,789,789 

86,831 

1  32,428 
111,815,199 
•fl,  838,418 
il  3,353,453 
112.596 
1  2,753,824 
110,580,676 
II  7,178,725 
II  8,401,530 
110,790,787 
II  1,499,716 
1  2,350,000 

43,553 
36,307 
511,663 
18,375,021 
8,238.038 
5,542,381 
6,444,294 
11,882,778 
15,443,930 
18,553,183 
7,688,596 
15,643,429 
113,682,436 
82,592,608 
112,913,241 
76,444,055 
149,210,804 
113,539,013 

Mississippi  
Louisiana  

Michigan  

Florida  

Iowa  
Wisconsin  
California  
Minnesota  
Oregon  

1,313,020-00 

Washington  
New  Mexico.  .  .  . 
Utah  
Nebraska  
Kansas  

.... 

206,934,747 
76,361,058! 

42,892,800 

Indian  

Total  

66,435,572;44,971-11  10,878,988-59  18,190,806  279,792-07 

50,880  1  87,825,099-83  8,928,903 

49,787,358  1,077,988,585! 

*  Includes  reserves  under  deeds  of  cession.  +  Exclusive  of  CHickasaw  cession, 

t  Includes  the  quantity  of  641,625  acres  of  the  Des  Moines  Eiver  Grant  above  the  Raccoon  Fork. 
§  Is  the  estimate  of  the  Des  Moines  Eiver  Grant,  within  tbis  Territory. 

f  Estimated. 


Reported  by  the  State's  authorities. 

Land- -waiter,  an  officer  of  the  English  custom- 
house, whose  duty  it  is,  upon  landing  any  merchan- 
dise, to  taste,  weigh,  measure,  or  otherwise  examine 
the  various  articles,  etc.,  and  to  take  an  account  of 
the  same.  They  are  likewise  styled  searchers,  and 
are  to  attend,  and  join  with,  the  patent  searchers,  in 
execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  shipping  of  goods  to  be 
exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and,  in  cases  where  draw- 
backs or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on 
4E 


the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  pat- 
ent searchers,  are  to  certify  the  shipping  thereof  on 
the  debentures. 

Laniard,  or  Lanyard  (from  Lanier,  Fr.),  a  short 
piece  of  cord  or  line  fastened  to  several  machines  in  a 
ship,  and  serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently.  Such  are  the 
lanyards  of  the  gun-port,  the  lanyard  of  the  buoy,  the 
lanyard  of  the  cat-hook,  and  others.  The  principal 
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lanyards  used  in  a  ship,  however,  are  those  employee 
to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their 
communication  with  the-dead  eyes,  so  as  to  form  a  sori 
of  mechanical  power  resembling  that  of  a.  tackle.  These 
lanyards  are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes  as  follows:  one 
end  of  the  lanyards  is  thrust  through  one  of  the  hole 
of  the  upper  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted  to  prevent  it 
from  drawing  out ;  the  other  is  then  passed  through 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence  return- 
ing upward,  it  is  inserted  through  the  second  hole  in 
the  upper  dead-eye,  and  next  through  the  second  hole 
in  the  lower  dead-eye,  and  finally  through  the  third 
hole  of  both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the  lanyard  lie- 
ing  then  directed  upward  from  the  lowest  dead-eye,  is 
stretched  as  stiff  as  possible  by  the  application  of 
tackles ;  and  that  the  several  parts  of  it  may  slide 
with  more  facility  through  the  holes  of  the  dead-eyes, 
it  is  well  smeared  with  hog's-lard  or  tallow,  so  that 
the  strain  is  immediately  communicated  to  all  the 
turns  at  once. 

La  Perouse,  a  celebrated  French  navigator.  His 
first  voyage  was  commenced  in  1785,  when  Perouse 
sailed  from  France  for  the  Pacific  with  the  Bomsole 
and  Astrolabe  under  his  command.  The  last  direct 
intelligence  received  from  him  was  from  Botany  Bay, 
in  March,  1788.  Several  expeditions  were  subse- 
quently dispatched  in  search  of  Perouse,  but  no  certain 
information  was  had  until  Captain  Dillon,  of  the  East 
India  ship  Research,  ascertained  that  the  French  ships 
had  been  cast  away  on  two  different  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides — a  fate  authenticated  by  various  articles  of  the 
wreck  of  these  vessels,  which  Captain  Dillon  brought 
with  him  to  Calcutta,  April  9, 1828,  40  years  afterward. 
Lapidary,  a  name  given  to  the  artist  or  artisan 
whose  business  it  is  to  cut,  grind,  and  polish  gems,  small 
stones,  etc.,  for  the  purposes  of  jewelry,  and  also  for 
mineralogical  specimens.  The  name,  derived  from 
lapidarius,  pertaining  to  stones  (from  lapis,  a  stone), 
would  seem  to  include  the  various  modes  of  working 
or  finishing  stones  in  general ;  the  technical  use  of  the 
word,  however,  is  limited  as  above  noticed. 
Lapis  Lazuli.  See  ULTRAMARINE. 
Lapland,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe, 
is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  south  by  Swe- 
den, east  by  the  White  Sea,  and  west  by  Norway  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  limits  are  not  very  accu- 
rately laid  down  by  geographers ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
divided  from  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  by  a  line  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  polar  circle,  in  latitude  66° 
32',  and  is  consequently  almost  entirely  an  arctic 
region.  North  Cape,  its  most  northerly  point,  is  sit- 
uated in  N.  lat.  71°  10'  15",  consequently  its  length 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  330  miles,  and  not  500,  as 
is  usually  stated.  From  Cape  Orlov,  on  the  White 
Sea,  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  it  extends  about  700 
miles  ;  but  besides  this  continental  territory,  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  islands,  which  are  included  in  the 
general  name  of  Lapland.  The  whole  country  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  called  Russian,  Swedish,  and 
Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finmark,  and  is  recogni/.ed  by 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  by  the  name  of  Lapmark, 
mark  signifying,  both  in  Swedish  and  Norse,  land  or 
tract  of  country.  The  very  early  writers,  however, 
do  not  notice  any  country  under  the  name  of  Lapmark, 
while  Finmark  is  alluded  to,  though  not  with  such 
clearness  as  would  admit  of  our  defining  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  country  which  went  by  that  appellation.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that,  in  former  ages,  the  parts  of 
the  north  now  known  by  the  names  of  Swedish  and 
Russian  Lapland  were  distinguished  as  Russian  and 
Swedish  Finmark  previously  to  the  period  when  the 
Finns  obtained  the  name  of  Lapper,  or  Laplanders. 

Finmark,  which  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 
this  wild  and  extensive  territory,  constitutes  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  to  which  it  now 
belongs,  though  doubtless  in  ancient  times  it  was  a. 
separate  kingdom,  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns. 


Its  present  boundary  on  the  west  is  Loppen,  the  first 
island  in  Finmark,  and  which  forms  a  line  between  it 
and  the  Nordlands,  a  part  of  Norway  sometimes  erro- 
neously confounded  with  Lapland.  On  the  north- 
west and  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the  Polar  Ocean, 
while  to  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  Russian  Lapland, 
which  also,  with  Nordland,  bounds  it  to  the  soutli — 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  being  the 
River  Tana.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south — that  is, 
from  the  borders  of  Russian  Lapland  to  the  North 
Cape — is  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  being  from  west  to  east,  namely,  from  the 
western  side  of  Faroe  to  the  coast  above  Waranger, 
near  the  borders  of  Russian  Lapland.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Finmark  there  is  a  considerable  tract,  to 
which  both  Norway  and  Russia  lay  claim.  It  lies 
between  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  each  of  these 
powers,  and  being  now  considered  as  neutral  ground, 
is  free  to  the  Laplander  of  both  countries  to  hunt  and 
fish  in.  This  district  extends  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  Bugefiord,  stretching  nearly  south  to  the  Enani 
Lake,  where  it  bends  to  the  e^st,  and  afterward  to  the 
N.E.,  where  it  joins  the  coast.  Russian  Lapland  lies 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  debatable  ground  above 
mentioned.  The  river  Muonio,  which  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  early  course  receives  the  name  of 
the  Kongarniielf,  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  circle  of  Kola,  and  the 
northern  part  of  eastern  Kemi,  constituted  at  one 
time  Russian  Lapland;  but,  by  subsequent  treaties, 
two  extensive  districts,  all  the  Lapmark  of  western 
Kemi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lapmark  of  Torneo, 
have  been  ceded  to  Russia.  Thus  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Laplanders  are  included 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Swedish 
Lapland,  the  most  southerly  division,  occupies  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  River 
Torneo — the  maritime  district  of  Nordland,  a  portion 
of  Norway,  being  situated  between  it  and  the  North 
Sea.  How  much  of  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  is 
entitled  to  be  called  Swedish  Lapland,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  If  the  arctic  circle  be  taken  as  the  boundary 
line,  only  that  portion  of  Sweden  called  North  Both- 
nia can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Lapland ;  but 
Pitea  Lapmark  and  Umea  Lapmark  are  sometimes 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  latter  country,  and 
these  are  situated  in  West  Bothnia.  The  cause  of 
error  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  these  no- 
madic tribes  frequently  inhabiting,  at  least  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  districts  of  country  far  down  in  the 
nterior  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Thus,  in  the  latter 
jountry,  the  Roraas  Mountains,  situated  between 
Christiania  and  Drontheim,  are  inhabited,  during 
summer  at  least,  by  a  family  of  Laplanders,  with  the 
never-failing  herd  of  reindeer.  But  the  exact  bound- 
ary line  is  not  very  material,  as  it  has  reference  only 
to  different  portions  of  a  tract  of  country  which  is 
under  one  government. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  in  Lapland.  Of 
the  latter,  several  take  their  rise  in  the  Koelin  Mount- 
ains, and  flow  in  various  directions  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  principal  rivers  of 
the  country  are  the  Tana  or  Tarna,  which  takes  a  north- 
eastern course  through  Finmark,  and  empties  itself  into 
a  bay  or  sound  of  the  same  name  ;  the  Alien  or  Alata, 
which  is  very  rapid,  forcing  its  way  through  the 
mountains  of  Finmark  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
empties  itself  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name  ;  the  Torneo, 
which  issues  from  a  lake  so  named,  and,  after  being 
enlarged  by  a  number  of  streams  uniting  in  one  chan- 
nel and  running  nearly  due  south  through  a  long 
course,  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Both- 
nian  (iulf  at  Torneo;  and  the  Muonio,  which  ri>es 
from  the  Killpis  Jaure,  at  the  foot  of  the  alpine  chain 
of  Norway,  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  constitutes  the 
boundary  line  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  till  it 
unites  with  the  River  Torneo,  when  the  latter  marks  the 
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limits  of  either  country  in  this  quarter.  There  are 
also  other  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  Lapland,  and 
fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  such  as  the  Lulea,  Pitea, 
Kalix,  and  others.  In  Russian  Lapland  there  are 
several  considerable  streams,  but  these  have  not  been 
so  well  defined,  nor  has  this  part  of  Lapland  been  so 
fully  described  as  the  others.  The  Kemi  takes  its  rise 
among  the  Kemi  Mountains,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  country,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
It  has  many  imposing  cataracts,  of  which  the  Taival 
Knski,  or  the  fall  of  the  heavens,  is  the  only  one  which 
the  adventurous  boatmen  never  attempt  to  cross.  The 
Passe,  or  holy  stream,  is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake 
Knara,  flowing  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  east- 
ern declivities  of  Russian  Lapland  are  watered  by  the 
Panoi,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  White  Sea. 
The  Tuloma  falls  from  a  great  height,  enters  the  Lake 
Kola,  which  name  it  afterward  takes,  and  falls  into 
Kola  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Beside  these,  there 
are  numerous  other  rivers  which  traverse  the  country 
in  various  directions,  and  either  give  rise  to  lakes,  or 
issue  from  them. 

Fishery, — The  coast  Laplanders  support  themselves 
entirely  by  the  fishery;  which  is  astonishingly  pro- 
ductive, 2000  pounds'  weight  of  cod-fish  being  caught 
in  a  day  by  means  of  lines  alone.  From  the  great 
number  of  small  Russian  vessels  which  frequent  the 
coast  at  certain  seasons,  they  find  a  ready  sale  for  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  receiving  in  exchange  chiefly 
meal,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  the  like.  Whales  are 
abundant,  particularly  what  is  called  the  fin  whale, 
which  is  long,  active,  swimming  with  great  strength 
and  speed,  and  consequently  difficult  to  capture. 

Manufactures. — In  their  manual  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, that  is,  making  the  various  utensils  which  their 
mode  of  life  requires,  the  Laps  display  some  ingenuity. 
Their  sledges  and  canoes  are  very  strongly  and  closely 
put  together,  so  as  to  be  entirely  impervious  to  water. 
Thej'  tan  hides  with  the  first  inner  bark  of  the  birch, 
make  strong  cordage  and  thread  of  the  sinews  of  the 
reindeer,  weave  coverings  for  their  tents,  knit  gloves, 
fashion  wooden  utensils  for  domestic  purposes ;  and 
the  women  prepare  the  skins  of  foxes,  fawns,  otters, 
and  other  animals  for  sale,  by  stripping  off  the  mem- 
braneous parts,  and  curing  them  with  fish-oil. 

Russian  Lapland  begins  at  the  Waranger  Fiord,  un- 
der N.  lat.  70,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  White  Sea. 
Admiral  Litke,  in  surveying  its  northern  coast,  in  the 
years  1822-3,  has- noted  down  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars, from  which  we  derive  the  following  notes  : 

It  may  appear  surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  this  coast,  navigated  for  three  centuries  by  the 
first  maritime  nations,  was,  before  Admiral  Litke's 
survey,  less  known  to  us  than  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tant and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  globe.  Vessels 
trading  to  Archangel  had,  for  a  long  time,  only  the 
Zeefakel  of  the  Dutch  for  a  guide.  Litke,  June,  1822, 
began  his  survey  of  the  Lapland  coast  at  Cape  Orlov, 
in  about  N.  lat.  67°.  This,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Russian  Lapland,  consists  of  high,  steep,  and  bare 
rocks.  Near  Sviatoi  Nos  (in  N.  lat.  68°)  the  coast  has 
an  inviting  appearance ;  the  south  side  of  the  islands, 
or  indentations,  being  covered  with  beautiful  turf, 
wild  leek,  and  a  number  of  strawberries,  but  there 
were  no  bushes.  On  the  main  shore,  however,  were 
seen  low  dwarf  birch  and  juniper  bushes,  and  numer- 
ous tracks  of  reindeer.  During  summer,  as  Admiral 
Litke  was  here  informed,  there  is  no  land  route  through 
Lapland  ;  and  all  who  are  then  necessitated  to  travel 
• — as,  for  example,  clergymen,  the  judges,  or  officers 
of  judicial  courts,  etc. — pass  by  shnakes  along  the 
shore,  by  stations,  from  Kola,  round  the  whole  penin- 
sula, as  far  as  Kandalaksha,  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern point  of  the  White  Sea.  Between  Kandalak- 
sha, however,  and  Kola,  they  manage  to  travel  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sviatoi  Nos  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukanka  River,  which  is  navigable 


for  three  to  four  sea  miles  up,  when  rapids  commence, 
and  prevent  navigation,  even  for  small  boats.  On  the 
left  bank  of  this  river  lies  a  Lopar  village,  called  the 
Yukanka  Lodge :  for  all  places  of  the  Lopares,  both 
for  summer  and  winter  residence,  are  called  by  the 
Russians  pagosti  (lodges). 

About  30  miles  north-west  from  Yukanka  is  Cherni 
Nos,  or  Black  Cape  ;  and  near  it,  Noknev  Island — in 
earlier  charts,  called  Nagel,  or  Nagol.  Here  Admiral 
Litke  found  that  the  needle  showed  no  variation.  On 
the  main  shore,  near  Noknev  Island,  the  principal 
fishes  caught  are  salmon,  bib,  paltus,  and  piksha.  The 
peshchanka  (sand-eel)  is  caught  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Some  time  before  ebb,  the  Lopares  set  about  dig- 
ging up  the  wet  sand  close  above  the  strand  line  ;  with 
almost  every  step  they  dig  out  such  a  fish,  to  which, 
however,  they  must  not  allow  a  second's  time,  as  oth- 
erwise it  would  be  sure  to  dig  itself  in  again,  and  es- 
cape. As  soon  as  they  perceive  it,  therefore,  they 
seize  it  with  a  handful  of  sand,  and  throw  it  violently 
on  the  ground.  The  fish,  thus  stunned,  are  collected 
in  baskets  or  casks.  It  is  strange  that  this  fish  is 
found  only  at  ebb  during  the  day,  and  never  at  night. 
The  people  of  this  place  had  also  some  sheep,  which 
had  abundant  food  in  the  adjoining  pastures. 

The  chief  island  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland  is 
Kildin — not  Kilduin,  as  the  Dutch  call  it — and  lies  11 
miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kola  Bay.  It  is  9 
miles  long,  and  1J  to  3^  miles  broad.  Its  shores  are 
high  and  precipitous  on  the  north  side,  and  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  rock  on  the  west,  while  on 
the  south-east  side  it  slopes  down  gently  to  the  sea. 
The  appearance  of  the  south  coast  is  most  peculiar, 
rising  as  it  does  in  four  most  regular  terraces,  forming 
an  amphitheatre  of  500  feet  in  height,  with  a  flat, 
table-like  top.  This  coast  is  everywhere  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure,  forming  a  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  bare  granite  crags  on  the  main  shore.  The 
island  consists  of  primary  slate,  and  thus  differs  from 
both  the  islands  and  the  main  shore  to  the  south-east- 
ward, which  show  only  granite. 

Kola,  the  capital  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  situate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Kola  and  Tuloma,  about 
30  miles  from  the  sea.  As  determined  by  Mr.  Rasu- 
mowski,  who,  in  the  last  century,  observed  in  this 
place  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  the  latitude 
of  the  city  is  68°  52',  the  longitude  33°  1'  east  from 
Greenwich.  It  appears  that  Kola  was  founded  long 
before  1533,  as  English  and  other  mariners  traded 
already  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  Kola 
as  to  a  well-known  place.  It  was  at  first  only  a  wo- 
lash  (capital  of  a  district),  became  under  Peter  the 
Great  an  ostrog  (fortified  place),  and  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  stadtholdership,  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment. The  place  extends  530  fathoms  along  the  River 
Kola,  and  175  fathoms  along  the  River  Tuloma.  Ex- 
cept a  church  built  of  stone,  all  the  houses  are  of 
wood.  The  streets  are  paved  with  planks.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Kola,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  lies  a 
wooden  fort,  being  a  square  with  five  towers :  since 
the  rupture  with  England,  in  the  year  1800,  the  can- 
non of  this  fort  were  removed  to  the  prior}'  of  Solowez, 
in  order  to  put  the  latter  in  a  state  of  defense ;  and 
since  then,  the  walls  of  the  fort  serve  only  as  a  fence 
for  the  cathedral,  and  the  towers  are  transformed  into 
storehouses.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  was  estimated  by  Litke,  in  1822,  at  about  800, 
but  recent  official  data  show  that  it  was,  in  1849,  only 
G42.  The  officials  and  merchants  of  Kola  live  in  a 
style  varying  little  from  that  of  the  capital.  In  ex- 
ternal appearance,  Kola  is  that  of  a  clean  town  ;  and 
the  houses,  consisting  frequently  of  two  floors,  are 
neat.  The  view  of  the  town  from  the  north-east  is 
most  charming  ;  it  stands  on  a  high  and  abrupt  bank, 
from  which  a  wide  plain  extends,  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  high  hills.  The  principal  trade  of  Kola  is  in 
fish,  particularly  in  bib  (treska)  and  paltus.  The  Ko- 
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laers  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  fishing,  but  obtain 
the  fish  by  barter,  mostly  from  the  Russian  fishers 
trading  on  the  Lapland  coast,  partly  from  the  Norway 
ports  of  Wadsd,  Wardhuus,  Hammerfest,  and  even 
from  Tromso,  to  which  ports  the  Kolaers  are  permitted 
to  export  about  2000  tchetwert  of  rye  flour  every  year. 

Kola  lodji  go  to  Archangel  to  barter  their  cargo  of 
fish  for  the  various  merchandise  they  require,  and 
some  of  them  venture  to  set  out  from  the  latter  place 
on  their  return  home  as  late  as  October.  While  the 
men  of  Kola  are  thus  occupied,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters do  not  remain  idle.  The}"  cross  in  little  boats  to 
the  islands  to  gather  maroshka,  the  berries  of  Hubtis 
chamcemorus.  A  boat  contains  usually  but  one  young 
and  able  man,  and  from  12  to  20  women.  Among  the 
islands  near  the  Bay  of  Kola,  the  Koreline  Islands  are 
considered  to  give  the  best  produce  of  moroshka  ;  they 
lie  five  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The 
Kola  women,  however,  will  go  still  further,  to  Motov 
Bay,  and  even  to  the  Ainova  Isles,  at  least  100  miles 
from  Kola,  in  a  boat.  The  moroshka  from  these  isles 
are  said  to  surpass  in  size  and  flavor  all  others,  and 
are  mostly  destined  for  the  imperial  court.  The  Bay 
of  Kola,  near  the  town,  is  so  shallow  that  even  the 
smallest  vessels  can  approach  it  only  at  high  water. 
The  River  Kola  ceases  altogether  to  be  navigable  at 
the  town ;  but  the  Tuloma  is  navigable  for  about 
40  miles,  namely,  to  its  origin  from  the  lake.  Its 
banks  are  densely  wooded  with  splendid  fir.  There  is  a 
small  and  bare  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of 
Kola,  called  Solnoi  Ostrov  (Tallow  Island),  from  the 
immense  number  of  seals  which  formerly  used  to 
come  ashore  here,  but  which  entirely  disappeared  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  Lap  hut  is  formed  interiorly  of  wood,  by  means 
of  curved  ribs,  which  unite  near  the  centre  in  a  ring, 
which  is  open,  and  allows  free  escape  for  the  smoke, 
the  fire  being  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The 
exterior  is  covered  with  turf.  The  door  is  wood  on 
one  side.  The  inmates  recline  on  skins  on  the  floor, 
with  their  feet  toward  the  fire  ;  and  behind  them,  on  a 
row  of  stones  near  the  wall  of  the  hut,  are  their  various 
utensils.  Their  clothing — chiefly  of  tanned  skins  and 
woolen  stuffs — looked  very  dirty.  Their  whole  wealth 
consists  in  reindeer.  The  two  families  who  frequent  this 
valley  possess  about  700  deer.  We  saw,  perhaps,  about 
one  fourth  of  that  number.  A  few  of  them  were 
driven,  for  our  inspection,  into  a  circular  inclosure  of 
wooden  paling,  where  they  are  habitually  milked. 
One  of  the  men  dexterously  caught  them  by  the  horns 
with  a  lasso,  or  noose.  The  deer  are  small ;  but  some 
of  them  carry  immense  branching  horns,  the  weight 
of  which  they  seem  almost  unable  to  support.  At  this 
season  their  long  winter  coat  of  hair  came  off  by  hand- 
fulls.  They  make  a  low  grunting  noise,  almost  like  a 
pig.  The  milk  is  very  small  in  quantity,  and  excess- 
ively rich. 

The  whole  population  of  Finmark  does  not  exceed 
45,000.  The  degrading  superstition  in  which  they 
were  formerly  sunk  has  now  in  a  great  measure  disap- 
peared, along  with  those  numerous  deities  which  they 
worshiped :  the  wild  creations  of  unenlightened  na- 
ture have  been  superseded  by  Christianity,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Regular  clergymen  are 
established  in  the  country  by  the  different  govern- 
ments, and  the  Laps  exhibit  much  reverence  and  de- 
votional feeling  during  divine  service,  although  its 
purport  is  only  known  to  them  through  an  interpreter. 
Finmark,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  regulations,  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Norland  and  Fin- 
mark,  both  of  which  form  one  diocese.  Swedish  Lap- 
land has  a  population  of  only  about  12,000. — E.  B. 

La  Plata.  The  Argentine  Republic,  or  "  La  Con- 
fedcracion  Argentina,"  comprises  the  provinces  which, 
with  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  now  independent  States, 
constituted,  under  Spanish  rule,  the  vice-royalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Its  area  is  the  largest  of  the  South  Amer- 


ican republics,  and  its  population  to  the  square  mile 
the  smallest.  It  consists  of  13  provinces,  comprising 
an  area  estimated  at  786,000  square  miles,  and  contains 
a  population  of  about  764,000  souls.  Other  estimates 
reduce  this  number  to  596,000,  while  the  "  Almanach 
de  Gotha"  for  1855  gives  a  total  number  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  whom  I,200,0u0  are  Creoles,  Spaniards, 
and  mestizos,  200,000  subjugated  Indians,  and  25,000 
negroes.  Within  a  few  years,  Buenos  Ayres  has  with- 
drawn from  the  confederacy.  With  tte  exception  of 
a  portion  of  the  extensive  plains,  called  pampas,  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Rio  Negro,  Colorado,  and  Desagua- 
dero,  nearly  all  the  country  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
La  Plata,  the  great  estuary  of  which  is  between  the 
State  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Uruguayan  port  of 
Montevideo.  The  most  important  product  of  the  re- 
public is  cattle.  Immense  droves  of  oxen  roam  at 
large  over  the  pampas,  and  vast  herds  are  scattered 
throughout  the  extensive  breeding  estates  of  private 
individuals.  Horses  and  mules  constitute  a  prominent 
article  of  commerce  with  the  Peruvian  and  other 
traders ;  and  sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  small  quadru- 
peds which  furnish  the  nutria  and  chinchilla-skins,  are 
among  the  valuable  native  animals,  Cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  maize,  wheat,  and 
other  grains,  constitute  leading  productions  ;  but  the 
staples  of  export  are  hides,  skins,  horns,  bones,  horse- 
hair, wool,  tallow,  ostrich  feathers,  salted  meats,  crude 
saltpetre,  and  cocoa.  The  export  trade  reaches,  annu- 
ally, a  value  of  about  $10,000,000. 

Commercial  relations  .between  the  United  States  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  are  regulated  by  treaties  of 
July  10th  and  27th,  1853.  The  former  treaty  relates 
chiefly  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay  :  that  of  July  27th  was  designed  to  acknowl- 
edge and  confirm  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
two  governments  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation,  as  well  for  the  good 
security  as  for  the  encouragement  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  already  subsisting  between  them.  This 
latter  treaty  stipulates  that  perpetual  amity  shall  ex- 
ist between  the  two  countries  and  their  respective 
citizens  ;  that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  freedom  of  com- 
merce ;  that  the  citizens,  ships,  etc.,  of  each  shall  be 
protected  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  to  which  other 
foreigners,  or  the  ships  or  cargoes  of  an}'  other  foreign 
nation  or  state  are  or  may  be,  permitted  to  come  ;  that 
the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  post-office  or  passen- 
ger packets  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  liberty 
freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbors,  rivers,  and 
places  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  and  packets 
are,  or  may  be,  permitted  to  come  ;  to  enter  into  the 
same ;  to  anchor  and  remain  there,  and  refit,  subject 
always  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  two  countries 
respectively  ;  that  any  favor,  exemption,  privilege,  or 
immunity  whatever,  in  matters  of  commerce  or  navi- 
gation, which  either  of  the  two  nations  has  actually 
granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  other  government,  nation,  or  state, 
shall  extend,  in  like  cases  and  circumstances,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other;  that  no  high  or  discriminating 
duties  shall  be  imposed,  in  the  territories  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  on  any  article  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the  other, 
than  are,  or  shall  be,  payable  on  the  like  article  of  any 
other  foreign  country ;  that  export  duties  on  all  arti- 
cles exported  from  the  territories  of  either  party  to  those 
of  the  other,  shall  be  the  same  as  when  the  exporta- 
tion is  made  to  any  other  foreign  country ;  and  that  all 
prohibitions  as  to  imports  and  exports,  into  or  from 
either  country,  shall  be  such  as  extend  to  the  like  ar- 
ticles of  any  other  foreign  country.  The  treaty  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges, 
on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage, 
salvage  in  case  of  average  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other 
local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  on  the  vessels  of  the 
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other,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  its  own 
vessels ;  that  the  vessels  of  each  shall  enjoy  entire 
equality  with  national  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
both  as  respects  imports  and  exports  ;  that  a  regular 
passport,  or  sea-letter,  furnished  by  competent  author- 
ity, shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel ;  that  the  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
and  all  other  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, shall  enjoy,  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  in 
the  territories  of  the  other,  the  same  privileges  and 
rights,  in  all  respects,  that  belong  to  its  own  citizens 
under  the  laws  and  established  customs  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that,  in  case  of  the  death,  without  will  or  testa- 
ment, of  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul-general 
or  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
or  the  representative  of  such  consul-general  or  consul 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
possession,  administration,  and  judicial  liquidation  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased,  conformably  with  the  laws 
of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  and  legal 
heirs.  The  treaty  concludes  with  placing  the  diplo- 
matic agents  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  footing  as  similar  representatives  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  and  makes  ample  provision  respecting 
religious  privileges,  rites  of  burial,  etc.  This  treaty 
contains  no  limitation  as  to  its  duration,  but  provides 
that  the  amity  which  it  establishes  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  two  republics  shall  be  perpetual.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  formerly 
monopolized  by  Buenos  Ayre's ;  but,  in  1852,  new 
channels  of  commerce  were  opened,  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay  Rivers  being  declared  free  to  the  commercial 
traffic  and  navigation  of  all  nations  by  a  decree  offi- 
cially promulgated  October  30,  of  which  a  translation 
is  subjoined : 

Article  1.  The  navigation  of  the  Rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay  is  allowed  to  every  description  of  merchant 
vessels,  whatever  may  be  their  nation,  place  of  de- 
parture, or  tonnage.  Art.  2.  All  merchant  vessels 
may  enter  the  ports  established  on  the  Rivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay.  Art.  3.  The  established  ports  are :  1. 
In  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  that  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
rana, the  capital  of  said  province,  and  those  of  Dia- 
manti,  Victtori,  Gualeguai,  and  La  Paz,  on  the  River 
Parana ;  and  those  of  Gualeguaichu,  Concepcion  del 
Uruguay,  Concordia,  and  Federacion,  on  the  River 
Uruguay.  2.  In  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  that  of 
the  capital  of  the  province  and  that  of  Rosario.  3. 
In  Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  same,  Bella  Vista,  and 
Gorga.  Art.  4.  All  those  ports  designated  in  the  fore- 
going article  shall  have  custom-houses  for  foreign 
trade  ;  and  those  established  in  the  provinces  of  Jujui, 
Salta,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza  shall  have  custom- 
houses for  inland  trade.  Art.  5.  Until  the  national 
tariffs  be  fully  arranged,  the  custom-houses  for  foreign 
trade  on  the  river  shall  continue  to  collect  duties,  ac- 
cording to  existing  regulations.  Art.  6.  Seven  per 
cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  articles  imported  for 
consumption  into  the  literal  provinces  shall  be  col- 
lected as  the  sole  national  tax.  Art.  7.  In  the  cus- 
tom-houses for  inland  trade,  six  per  cent,  upon  the 
valuation  shall  be  collected  on  all  articles  introduced, 
as  a  national  tax.  Art.  8.  All  the  custom-houses  for 
foreign  trade,  as  well  on  the  rivers  as  in  the  inte- 
rior, shall  permit  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise 
for  the  provinces  of  the  confederation  ;  but  the  cus- 
tom-house dispatching  them  shall  collect  and  retain 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  as  the 
whole  of  the  national  tax.  Art.  9.  All  goods  and 
merchandise  of  foreign  production,  or  shipped  from 
foreign  places,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  manufac- 
tures or  industry  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  intro- 
duced by  land  into  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  interior , 
shall  pay,  for  the  present,  the  same  duties  as  are  col- 
lected in  the  custom-house  of  Rosario.  Art.  10.  In 
the  same  custom-house,  the  same  duties  on  exporta- 


tion as  on  importation  shall  be  paid  on  whatever  arti- 
cles interior  provinces  may  introduce  into  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Art.  11.  In  all  the  custom-houses 
in  which  deposit  is  allowed,  the  same  shall  be  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  existing  regulations.  Art.  12. 
Within  the  territories  of  the  13  confederated  provinces, 
the  passage  of  their  own  product  or  manufacture  shall 
be  free  of  all  duties  of  transit  or  on  consumption. 
Art.  13.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effect  only  un- 
til the  national  congress  shall  establish  permanent 
regulations  on  the  subject  it  embraces. 

The  above  decree,  published  by  the  provisional  di- 
rector of  the  republic,  was  followed  by  the  publication, 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
AJTCS  : — "  The  province  of  Buenos  A3'res,  recognizing 
as  a  principle  of  general  convenience  the  opening  of 
the  River  Parana  to  the  traffic  and  navigation  of  all 
nations,  from  this  present  date  declares  and  authorizes 
the  same  on  its  part/' 

Buenos  Ayres  must  always  be  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  as  it  is  the  principal  outlet  through 
which  the  produce  and  industry  of  the  immense  re- 
gions lying  behind  can  have  an  egress  to  a  foreign 
market ;  and  it  is  only  through  this  port  and  Monte- 
video that  those  countries  can  receive,  by  the  La  Plata 
and  its  tributaries,  unless  in  the  direct  trade,  their 
supplies  of  foreign  merchandise.  Indeed,  these  two 
ports  form  the  only  channels  through  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  countries  lying  between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  La  Plata  will  find  their  way  to  foreign  markets. 
By  late  advices  to  the  State  Department,  notice  is  re- 
ceived of  a  law  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  Ar- 
gentine legislature,  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
July  19,  1856,  establishing  differential  duties  on  all 
foreign  merchandise  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the 
confederation,  in  the  indirect  trade  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
These  duties  are  almost  equivalent  to  prohibition,  and 
will  divert  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  that  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade  destined  for  the  fluvial  provinces. 
The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  as  announced  during  the  debate  which  it 
elicited  in  both  branches  of  the  legislatue,  was,  that  it 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed to  force  Buenos  Ayres  from  its  secession  move- 
ments, and  thus  restore  tranquillity  to  the  republic. 
Already  the  government  budget  of  Buenos  Ayres 
shows  a  deficiency  of  $9,000,000.  This  act  of  the 
confederation,  in  driving  from  its  ports  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  other  provinces — hitherto  a  source  of  im- 
mense profit  to  its  treasury — may  lead  to  a  commercial, 
perhaps  a  political,  crisis. 

The  navigation  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries 
is  represented  to  be  at  this  time  active,  employing  a 
heavy  tonnage  both  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 
The  trade  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  con- 
sists in  the  transhipment,  to  and  from  either  port,  of 
articles  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Europe  and  th« 
United  States,  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
From  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  interior,  the  trade  consists 
in  the  interchange  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  va- 
rious productions  of  the  La  Plata  provinces.  South 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  Patagonia,  in  exchange  for 
dry  goods,  spirits,  wines,  and  sundries,  are  imported 
hides,  skins,  tallow,  hair,  and,  occasionally,  wheat  and 
salt,  especially  from  Patagonia.  The  principal  ports 
in  the  provinces  open  to  this  trade  are  San  Fernando, 
San  Pedro,  and  San  Nicolas,  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  Rossario  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Santa  Fe ;  Guale- 
guaigchu,  Parana,  and  Concordia,  in  Entre  Rios  ;  Gor- 
ga, Bella  Vista,  and  Corrientes,  in  the  province  of 
Corrientes.  From  all  these  ports,  as  from  those  in 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
yerba  mate  (Paraguay  tea),  and  tobacco,  hides,  lum- 
ber, nutria,  wool,  candles,  soap,  ashes,  peanuts,  and 
various  manufactures  of  wood. 

The  steam-vessels,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  British 
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Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company,  regularly  em- 
ployed, at  a  late  date,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Plata, 
are :  five  steamers,  under  the  Oriental  flag — one  of 
them  constructed  in  the  United  States — and  one  under 
the  Buenos  Ayres  flag,  also  of  United  States'  origin. 
According  to  the  navigation  returns  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  1852,  the  steamers  engaged  ^i  the  regular 
trade  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  with  the 


number  of  round  trips  made  by  each,  were  as  follows  : 
1  American,  44  round  trips  ;  1  British,  17  ;  2  Oriental, 
38  ;  and  2  Brazilian,  11.  The  sailing-vessels  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  were  2  schooners,  under  the  Orient- 
al flag,  which  made  42  round  trips ;  and  2  schooners 
and  2  brigantines,  under  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  made  40  round  trips.  The  following  table  shows 
the  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  six  years,  ending  1854. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THK  EXPORTATION  OF  STAPLE   PRODUCTS    OF   TUB  STATE  OF  BUENOS  A 

ALL   COUNTKIKS,  FBOM  1849  TO  1854,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE.     [MADE   UP   FROM  "  liEJISTRO   ESTADISTICO  DEL  EsTADO  DK 
BUENOS  AIRES."] 


Exported  to 

In  the 
years 

Dry  hides. 

Salted  hides. 

Wool. 

Hair. 

Tallow  and  horse 
grease. 

Great  Britain    

1849 
1350 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1S51 
1852 
1868 
1854 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

Ox  and  cow 
83,494 
25,843 
43,686 
11,503 
83,209 
2,290 

244,808 
23T,T32 
189,360 
126,192 
62,972 
90,455 

613,416 
535.353 
529,639 
374,394 
249,440 
295,026 

784,701 
603,929 
572,109 
893,433 
259,164 
312,265 

11,252 
131,123 
135,280 
175,274 
82,357 
76,605 

262,463 
158,8613 
208,416 
168,828 
98,888 
211,215 

32,798 
7,746 
1,506 
2,752 
2,176 
1,818 

6,684 
3,522 
4,069 
2,069 
1,628 
1,928 

9,982 
3,660 
4,664 

1,220 
6,927 
727 

7,927 
8,191 
9,325 
1,869 
1,461 
1,060 

750 
941 
2,051 
8,041 
690 
8,090 

8,009 
18,474 
14,037 
265 
1,265 
6,072 

18,380 
2,630 
13,787 

V,600 

9,311 
10077 

14,338 
1,043 

3,856 
15,785 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

Ox  &  cow 

517,386 
357,988 
547,840 
363,114 
285,577 
2:33,281 

79,753 
85,208 
90,344 
87,892 
44,863 
48,279 

81,678 
67,195 
85,545 
96,552 
34,073 
52,541 

122,734 
137,184 
124,471 
106,640 
25,280 
55,645 

4,949 
66,648 
58,024 
74,417 
23,113 
13,763 

9,389 
5,817 
5,911 
9,002 

2,881 
5,891 

Horse. 
195,045 
102.855 
57,203 
53,005 
106,656 
139,294 

114 

7,254 
10,416 
8,713 
2,497 
21,763 

"224 
107 
580 
1,554 

4,298 

7,575 
20,363 
25,107 
7,196 
44,419 

16,638 
80 

"791 
1,245 

2,462 
2,327 
5,503 
1,212 
447 
5,276 

Bales. 
4,898 
1,321 
999 
3,966 
5,834 
5,120 

8,837 
2,035 
871 
8,689 
4,638 
3,829 

1,119 
l,495i 
760 
•2,874 
3,176 
8,011 

13,008 
12,549 

15,794 
7,847 
8,016 
9,606 

"848 
626 

683 
585 
430 

Scr.4  bagi 
1,070 

826 
270 
872 
1,196 
285 

7 
68 

"'58 
2 

164 

143 
3 

427 

'"2 

1,955 
2,666 
2,499 
677 
124 
862 

23 

158 
304 
74 
11 

Bales. 
1,339 
960 
1,171 
897 
914 
1,188 

696 

298 
897 
451 
237 
329 

841 

341 
479 
866 
102 
182 

.    800* 
909 
726 
1,020 
763 
1,101 

Ser.ii  bug 
425 
678 
854 
209 
788 
299 

96 
257 
279 
150 
508 
62 

77 
25 
6 
19 

'"io 

529 
1,217 
336 
1,303 
550 
1,174 

Pipes. 
17,180 
11,055 
19,265 
23,950 
16,978 
20,951 

812 
394 
880 

aoa 

563 
144 

182  ; 

395 
105J 

aso 

162 
263 

'1994 
9 
1,081} 
1,435 
46 

EnZeEI 

87,050 
17,337 
4,095 
7,609 
8,644 
8,929 

6,449 
2,745 
755 
319 
646 
1,608 

962 
975 

"'40 
334 

4 

"371 
69 

84 
1,994 
249 
678 
573 
1,350 

175 

402 
229 
888 
54 
29 

402 
150 
283 
260 

"449 

1,S31 
1,757 
2,168 
2,101 
642 
911 

France  

Continent  

United  States  

Italy  

Spain  

145 
41 
11 
42 
25 

192 
263 
221 
426 

28 

37 
2 
44 
152* 
187 

Brazil  

1 
'"4 

6 

42 

36 

11 

'"23 
M 

457 
T| 

28i 
479i 
993" 
1,797 

235 

23 

Grand  totals  

•20 

....       \         87 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

2,111,033 
1,704,211 
1,689,005 
1,256,580 
789,510 
989,928 

40,863 
60,228 
47,005 
21,430 
14,529 
29,978 

850,259 
720,040 
912,313 
737,616 
416,742 
409,430 

197,651 
136,884 
93,672 
84,617 
119,141 
216,300 

23,329 
17,7441 
10,1)50" 
19,018 
22,249 
82,442 

8,879 
8,356 
2,914 
1,554 
1,890 
601 

8.235 
2,659 
3,856 
2,745 
2,058 
2,709 

1,217 
2,400 
L267 
1,909 

2,216 

1,601 

18.624 
12,090 
19,946 
26,222 

23,879 

54,824 
2r>,360 
13,534 

1!),350J 

9,497 

15,589 

*  These  are  embraced  under  ox  and  cow. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  DOMESTIC   PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  TUB  PORT  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  FROM 
1S49  TO  1853,  DISTINGUISHING  THOSE  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 

1849. 

I860. 

1851. 

1853. 

1853. 

All 

United 
States. 

All 

countries. 

United 
States. 

All 

States. 

All 

United 
States. 

All 

DnEed 
Btsttos. 

Bones  No. 
Hair  Bales,  etc. 

i',5ii3 

327,002 
T7I,0!U 
22,969 
89,814 
1,884 

'  '201 
15,286 
115,353 
3,545 

"469 

8,100,780 
5,059 

72H,II4(I 

1,704,211 

50,228 
186,884 
8,568 

SIM  1,1  100 
'2,126 
1:  ::7,1  M 
608,989 
18,474 
7,576 
2,090 

8,110,780 

.l.ovj 

912,188 
[,689,006 

47.  i  MI.', 

98,678 
4,880 

'  y,8t)8 
1'2I,I7I 
.'•>7'2,lol> 
14,087 

1,871 

8£20,07S 
8,765 
416,743 
1^256,580 

119,141 

8,477 

0-20,000 
106,640 

96B 

25,107 
685 

1,988,267 

2,058 
2,216 
788,610 
14,529 
7,196 
8,477 
281 
2'2,'24!» 
1,890 

90,000 
763 
550 
259,164 
1,265 
8,477 
198 

8,016 
124 

Hides,  ox  and  cow,  salted  No. 
dry  " 
horse,  dry  " 

"          "      salted  " 
Sheep-skins  Bales 

Wool                Bales 

18,4D5 
204^893 

850 
80^000 

17,744 
8,884 

1,917,150 

i'2,r.iit 
2,666 
1,165,012 

19,060 

I'&TW 
2,499 

1,158,648 

22,249 
1,890 
L£89,276 

7,847 
077 
876,904 

Horns,  ox  and  cow  No 

LAP 
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STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  VESSELS  WHICH    AR- 
RIVED AT  THK  PORT  OP  BUENOS  ATREB,  FROM  1821  T<> 
1854,  DISTINGUISHING  THOSE  UNDER  TUB  UNITED  STATES* 
FLAG. 

Years. 

all  nations. 

From 

United  States 

Years. 

nil  nations. 

From 
United  Slates 

1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1  S'J5 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1888 
1884 

202 
252 
240 
812 
275 
25T 
207 
213 
294 
261 
818 

42 
75 
80 
143 
102 
88 
77 
55 
91 
67 
51 

ias6 

1887 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 

200 
228 

406 
575 
513 
526 
440 
471 
489 
844 
384 

87 
40 
62 
75 
88 
86 
87 
80 
57 
Unknown. 
28 

The  aggregate  value  of  cargoes  from  the  United 
States  imported  into  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  during 
the  year  1851,  was  $600,181 ;  1852,  $659,915 ;  1853, 
$497,836.  The  aggregate  value  of  exports  from  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  all  countries  in  1854,  is  stated 
by  French  authorities,  as  follows  : 


Great  Britain....  10,060,558 
United  States ....     9,168,799 

Spain 11,255,339 

Hanse  Towns. . . .     5,186,907 

France 5,356,352 

Sardinia 3,796,605 

Brazil 1,785,272 

Belgium 888,183 

Denmark 947,840 

Sweden 927,604 

Norway 95,450 


Hanover 204,382 

Holland 1,329,547 

Portugal 125,599 

Argentine  Eepub.  866,061 

Uruguay 212,088 

Prussia 49,858 

Two  Sicilies 80,783 


Total  francs. . . .  51,287,072 


Total  dollars...  $9,744,543 


From  statements  published  by  the  minister  of  finance 
of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  legislative  cham- 
bers, on  the  revenues  of  the  customs,  it  appears  that 
there  was  imported  in  1854,  of  merchandise  of  every 
description,  in  value,  as  follows  : 

Paper  piastres. 

Sundry  articles,  paying  5  per  cent,  duty 16,677,640 

Sundry  articles,  paying  10  per  cent,  duty 1,437,987 

Silks,  paying  12  per  cent,  duty 5,811,241 

Sundry  articles,  paying  15  per  cent,  duty 134,494,838 

Articles  made  up,  and  provisions,  paying  20  per 

cent,  duty 44,800,880 

Liquors,  pay  ing  25  per  cent,  duty 89,424,824 

Articles  free  of  duty,  or  entered  in  contraband. . .  57,353,245 


Total 800,000,000 


Value  in  U.  S.  currency $15,000,000 


Total  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1854 $9,744,543 

Total  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1854 15,000,000 

The  large  balance  of  trade,  however,  which  appears 
against  this  port  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the  port  of 
Montevideo),  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
wants  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Paraguay,  and  even 
of  many  places  in  Bolivia,  are  supplied  from  these  two 
points. 

Wool  constitutes  upward  of  25  per  cent,  in  value  of 
all  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement  made  up  from  annual  reports  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  commerce  and  navigation  for  the 
years  named,  exhibiting  the  total  values  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
from  1851  to  1855,  together  with  the  values  of  wool 
imported  from  the  same  country  during  the  same 
period : 

Years.  Total  values  ofimports.  Values  of  wool. 

1851 $3,265,382  $1,328,337 

1852 2,091,097  704,084 

1853 2.186,641  588,653 

1854 2,144,971  854,232 

1855 2,545,087  627,718 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  all  countries,  about  one  third,  or 
nearly  so,  is  received  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement,  de- 
rived from  the  same  sources  as  the  former,  exhibiting 
the  quantities  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  all  countries,  from  1851  to  1855,  together  with 


the  quantities  imported  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  same  period  : 

Years.  All  countries.  Argentine  Republic. 

1851 82,548,491  12,106,586 

1852 18,841,298  7,084,742 

1853 21,595,079  5,745,857 

law 20,200,110  6,255,698 

1855 18,584,415  6,966,969 

The  preceding  table  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  111,- 
219,393  pounds  of  wool  imported  from  all  countries, 
and  of  37,159,802  pounds  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
or  an  annual  average  of  22,243,878  of  the  former,  and 
of  7,431,960  of  the  latter ;  being  a  fraction  over  one 
third  of  the  whole. 

Regulations  of  the  Port  of  Buenos  Ayres. — Article  1. 
— All  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  port,  whether  national 
or  foreign,  shall  render  every  assistance  in  case  of  a 
vessel  breaking  adrift,  or  of  any  other  accident ;  or, 
in  default,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  established  by 
law,  and  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  2. 
All  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roads  must  have  their 
anchors  buoyed,  on  account  of  the  shallow  water ;  or 
pay  all  damages  which  may  occur  to  any  vessel  or  boat, 
from  this  precaution  having  been  neglected.  3.  An}' 
vessel  losing  a  buoy  from  her  anchors  shall  report  it 
immediately  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  will  send 
off  a  pilot  to  replace  it.  No  anchor  can  be  weighed 
without  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  4.  Pi- 
lots on  bringing  vessels  up  in  the  roads  are  to  inform 
the  captain  what  articles  are  necessary  for  their  perfect 
safety,  and  in  case  of  there  being  any  wanting,  report  it 
to  the  captain  of  the  port.  Pilots  neglecting  to  do  so 
will  be  punished  with  the  rigor  of  the  law.  5.  If,  in 
a  gale,  the  anchor  of  any  vessel  should  happen  to 
drag,  or  the  cable  part,  either  on  account  of  said  cable 
not  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  vessel  or  the 
anchor,  or  from  rottenness,  said  vessel  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  damages  occasioned  thereby.  6.  Any 
vessel  from  sea,  that  may  anchor  in  this  port  without 
applying  to  a  pilot,  will  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages 
that  may  occur,  and  can  not  claim  redress  if  she,  in 
any  way,  sustains  damage.  7.  Any  vessel  at  anchor 
with  her  boats  astern,  and  not  hauling  them  along- 
side upon  seeing  another  under  sail,  so  as  to  give  a 
free  passage,  cam  not  claim  for  the  damages  she 
may  suffer,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  those 
occasioned.  8.  No  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
can  heave  ballast,  or  any  thing  that  does  not  float, 
overboard ;  and  if  such  be  proved'to  have  been  done, 
the  act  will  be  punished  according  to  law.  9.  No  ves- 
sel, excepting  on  her  arrival,  can  salute  in  the  inner 
roads  without  obtaining  permission  of  the  captain  of 
the  port.  Those  which  do  so  will  suffer  the  penalties 
the  government  may  determine  on.  10.  All  boats, 
belonging  to  merchant  vessels  at  anchor  in  either 
roads,  shall  put  off  from  shore  one  hour  after  sunset. 
11.  All  boats  that  may  be  found  on  the  beach,  from  the 
time  of  firing  the  evening  gun  until  daybreak,  will  be 
seized,  and  the  crew  pu,nished  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case. 

PILOT  DUES  OF  THE  POKT  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

Vessels  drawing  Silver  dollara. 

17  feet  pay 150 

19  "        210 

20  "        240 


Vessels  drawinK  Silver  dollw 

10  feet,  pay 40 

11  "        50 

18        "        70 


.  90 
.110 


21 


260 


All  vessels,  excepting  packets,  requiring  a  pilot  to 
enter  the  inner  roads,  pay  $200  currency  (equal  to 
$10  United  States'  coin — the  currency  dollar  being,  at 
present,  equal  to  5  cents,  United  States).  When  leav- 
ing port,  whether  taking  a  pilot  or  not,  they  pay  $200 
currency  ($10  United  States).  Any  vessel  that  may 
enter  the  inner  roads  without  a  pilot,  wishing  to  be 
moored  or  to  change  anchorage,  pays  $100  currency 
($5  United  States). 

Port  Charges. — Tonnage  dues  per  ton,  entering  (cur- 
rency), $1-J-  =  $0  07J  cents,  United  States  ;  visit  and 
regulation,  $7  =  $0  35  ;  stamps  for  opening  register, 


LAT 
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etc.,  $169  =  $8  45.  Tonnage  dues,  clearing,  $1J  = 
$0  7J ;  crew  list,  $12  =  $0  60 ;  bill  of  health,  $6  = 
$0  30. 

By  the  following  law,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Representatives  of  Buenos  AJTBS,  and 
officially  announced  under  date  of  September  6,  1854, 
it  will  be  seen  that  vessels  of  friendly  nations  enjoj' 
the  same  privileges,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions, as  national  vessels  : — "  From  the  date  of 
the  present  law,  there  will  not  be  charged  in  the 


ports  of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  vessels,  of 
friendly  nations  of  more  than  120  tons,  for  tonnage 
dues,  port  dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage 
or  shipwreck,  more  than  will  be  charged  to  Argentine 
vessels." 

This  law  places  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  Buenos  AJTCS  ;  while,  under 
an  old  law,  the  ship's  register  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
her  measurement.  For  a  more  extended  account  of 
the  commerce  of  La  Plata,  see  article  BUENOS  AYUKS. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  EXHIBITING  THE 
VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  TONNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS 
ARRIVING  FEOM  AND  DEPARTING  TO  EACH  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  YEARS  DESIGNATED. 


YEARS. 

COMMERCE. 

NAVIGATION. 

VALUE   OP   EXPORTS. 

VALUE    OF 
IMPORTS. 

FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 

Domestic       1        Foreign 
produce.       |       produce. 

Total. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
the  U.  States. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cl.'ar.-(i    from 
the  U.  States. 

1845... 

$342,575 

147,807 
123,954 
2d8,703 
595,518 
718,331 
659,852 
518,007 
618,855 
653,720 
810,756 

$160,431 
38,118 
52,135 
25,225 
172,076 
346,311 
414,916 
281,110 
262,611 
103,005 
158,671 

$503,006 
185,425 
176,089 
233,928 
767,594 
1,064,642 
1,074,768 
799,117 
881,466 
761,725 
969,427 

$1,750,698 
799,213 
241,209 
1,026,097 
1,709,827 
2,653,877 
8,265,382 
2,091,097 
2,186,641 
2,144,971 
2,545,087 

11,653 

5,988 
698 
695 
11,929 
18,930 
13,382 
13,458 
11,337 
11,245 
12,583 

10,667 
4,134 
2,237 
586 
9,397 
16,107 
11,661 
18,711 
10,749 
8,526 
18,584 

1,889 
987 

"714 
7,282 
13,081 
11,005 

4,872 
4,741 
1,669 

707 

843 

1,450 

5,492 
9,260 
5,185 
4,381 
4,639 
1,830 
2,315 

1846  

184T  

1848 

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

By  a  recent  treat}-  with  Brazil,  the  free  navigattbn 
of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  is  secured.  The  tariff  of 
import  duties  adopted  by  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
based  on  the  per  cent,  ad  valorem  principle,  breadstuff's 
excepted ;  while  export  duties  are  chiefly  specific. — 
Com.  Relations,  U.  S. 

Larboard,  among  seamen,  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  ship  when  you  stand  with  your  face  toward  the 
head. 

Larch.  In  the  catalogue  of  soft  timber  used  in 
ship-building,  the  larch  or  hacmatack  is  not  the  least 
useful — the  latter  name  is  the  aboriginal.  It  some- 
times attains  an  altitude  of  70  feet,  but  is  usually 
found  from  40  to  50  feet.  It  is  generally  of  straight 
growth,  but  quite  tapering.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is 
of  great  strength ;  and  its  durability  exceeds  that  of 
the  oak.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  closeness  of  its 
grain,  is  very  compact,  and  of  reddish  color ;  and  for 
knees  and  top-timbers  of  vessels,  particularly  steam- 
vessels,  is  unequaled.  This  fact  should,  however,  be 
retained,  that  its  strength  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
its  density  ;  hence,  we  say,  that  it  should  always  be 
fastened  with  square  iron  ;  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  superior  to  oak.  This  timber  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  and  is  not  a  rare  specimen  of  veg- 
etation in  the  New  England  States. — GRIFFITH'S  Skip- 
builders'1  Manual,  N.  Y.,  1856. 

Lascars,  native  Indian  sailors,  many  of  whom  are 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Last,  an  uncertain  quantity,  varj-ing  in  different 
countries,  and  with  respect  to  different  articles.  Gen- 
erallj-,  however,  a  last  is  esti&ated  at  4000  pounds ; 
but  there  are  great  discrepancies. 

The  following  quantities  of  different  articles  make 
a  last,  viz. : — 14  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes  ;  12 
dozen  of  hides  or  skins ;  12  barrels  of  codfish,  potash, 
or  meal ;  20  cades,  each  of  1000  herrings,  every  1000, 
10  hundred,  and  every  100  five  score  ;  10J  quarters  of 
cole-seed  ;  10  quarters  of  coan  or  rape-seed.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  21  quarters  of  corn  go  to  a  last ;  12 
sacks  of  wool ;  20  dickers  (every  dicker  12  skins)  of 
leather;  18  barrels  of  unpacked  herrings;  10,000 
pilchards ;  24  barrels  (each  barrel  containing  100  Ibs.) 
of  gunpowder  ;  1700  Ibs.  of  feathers  or  flax,  l.n.it  is 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  burden  of  a  ship. 

Lateen  Sail,  a  long  triangular  sail,  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  used  in  Xebecs,  Folacres, 
Setees,  and  other  vessels  which  navigate  in  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea. 

Lath,  Laths  (Fr.  JMttrs ;  Gcr.  Luttcn;  It.  Cor- 
renti ;  Rus.  Sleyu),  long,  thin,  and  narrow  slips  of 


wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling  in  order 
to  sustain  the  covering.  Laths  are  distinguished  into 
various  sorts,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  different  purposes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  They  are  also  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  length,  into  five,  four,  and 
three  feet  laths.  Their  ordinary  breadth  is  about  an 
inch,  and  their  thickness  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Laths 
are  sold  by  the  bundle,  which  is  generally  called  a 
hundred ;  but  seven  score,  or  140,  are  computed  in 
the  hundred  for  three  feet  laths ;  six  score,  or  120, 
in  such  as  are  four  feet ;  and  for  those  which  are 
denominated  five  feet  the  common  hundred,  or  five 
score. 

Latitude.  First  determined  by  Hipparchus  of 
Nice,  about  170  B.  c.  It  is  the  extent  of  the  earth  or  of 
the  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either  pole. 
Maupertuis,  in  latitude  66-20  measured  1°  of  latitude, 
and  made  it  69-493 ;  he  measured  it  in  1737.  Swanberg, 
in  1603,  made  it  69-292.  At  the  equator,  in  1744,  four 
astronomers  made  it  68-732 ;  and  Lampton,  in  latitude 
12°,  made  it  68*743.  Mudge,  in  England,  made  it 
69-148.  Cassini,  in  France,  in  1718  and  1740,  made 
it  69-12,  and  Biot  68-769;  while  a  recent  measurer  in 
Spain  makes  it  but  68-63,  less  than  at  the  eqator;  and 
contradicts  all  the  others,  proving  the  earth  to  be  a 
prolate  spheroid,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Cassini, 
Euler,  and  others,  while  it  has  more  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid.  See  LONGITUDE. 

Latten,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tin  plates  ; 
that  is,  to  thin  plates  of  iron,  tinned  over.  See  TIN. 

Launch,  in  sea  language,  signifies  to  put  out ;  as, 
launch  the  ship  ;  that  is,  put  her  out  of  dock.  Launch 
aft  or  forward,  speaking  of  things  that  arc  stowed  in 
the  hold,  is,  put  them  more  forward.  Launch,  ho  !  is 
a  term  used  when  a  yard  is  hoisted  high  enough,  and 
signifies,  hoist  no  more. 

Laurel-tree.  The  Kalinia  latifolia,  or  laurel,  is 
a  large  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  a 
height  of  15  or  20  feet,  in  favorable  situations,  with  a 
stem  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  tint  ordinarily 
it  does  not  attain  more  than  one  half  of  these  dimen- 
sions. Its  leaves  are  of  a  coriaceous  texture,  oval- 
acuminate,  entire,  and  about  tliree  inches  long.  The 
flowers,  which  put  forth  from  May  to  July,  are  some- 
times of  a  pure  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  delicately 
spotted ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  a  beautiful  rose- 
Color,  and  are  destitute  of  odor.  They  are  disposed  in 
corymbs  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  and.  as 
they  are  always  numerous,  their  brilliant  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 
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The  seeds  are  very  minute,  and  are  contained  in  small, 
globular  capsules. 

The  Kalmia  latifolia  is  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  rarely  occurs,  how- 
ever, north  of  the  42d  or  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  is  but  sparingly  produced  in  Kentucky  and  west- 
ern Tennessee,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  southern 
States  wherever  the  rivers  enter  the  low  country,  or 
where  the  pine-barrens  begin.  Although  it  is  com- 
paratively abundant  along  the  rivers  of  the  middle  and 
southern  States,  it  is  nowhere  seen  more  profusely 
multiplied,  nor  of  a  greater  height,  and  of  more  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  than  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  there  occupies  large 
tracts,  and  forms  thickets  upon  their  summits,  and 
for  a  third  of  their  distance  down  their  sides,  which 
are  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  the  crooked  and 
unyielding  trunks,  crossed  and  locked  with  each  other. 
As  the  shrubs  which  compose  these  copses  are  nearly 
of  the  same  height,  and  richly  laden  with  evergreen 
foliage,  they  present,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
verdant  meadows,  surrounded  by  tall  trees. 

The  wood  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia,  particularly  that 
of  the  roots,  is  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  marked 
with  red  lines.  When  green,  it  is  of  a  soft  texture, 
and  is  easily  wrought ;  but,  when  well  seasoned,  it  is 
very  hard,  and  more  nearly  resembles  the  European 
box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  than  any  other  American 
wood.  Consequently  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
mathematical  instrument-makers,  and  of  engravers  on 
wood.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  handles  of  light  tools,  for  screws,  boxes,  etc. ; 
and  it  is  said,  also,  to  make  good  clarionets.  It  is 
used  by  the  American  Indians  for  making  small 
dishes,  spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils.  The  whole 
plant  is  regarded  as  poisonous  to  young  cattle,  and 
sheep,  but  not  to  goats  and  deer.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  was  formerly  taken  by  those  miser- 
able natives  who  had  determined  on  self-destruction. 
But  modern  enterprise  has  successfully  enlisted  it  in 
the  service  of  medicine,  and  it  is  applied,  in  a  pulver- 
ized form,  internally,  in  fevers,  or  topically,  for  the 
relief  of  cutaneous  affections.  A  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  poured  upon  the  body  of  a  large  and  vigorous 
rattlesnake,  killed  the  reptile  in  a  short  time.  The 
powder  which  covers  the  leaves  is  popularly  employed 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  where  it  grows,  for  snuff. 
The  honey  collected  from  the  flowers  by  bees,  is  ac- 
counted deleterious,  which,  with  other  noxious  quali- 
ties of  this  elegant  shrub,  lessens  that  esteem  which 
its  beauty  claims. 

The  Laurus  nobilis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  northern  Africa ;  and,  according  to  St.  Pierre, 
remarkably  fine  trees  of  it  were  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus,  in  Thessaly,  which,  probably,  might 
have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  Daphne 
(supposing  the  Greek  daphne  to  be  this  tree),  the 
daughter  of  that  river.  The  exact  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  species  into  Britain  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Turner,  in  his  "  Herbal,"  published  in  that  year;  and 
we  find  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the 
houses  of  distinguished  persons  were  strewed  with  its 
leaves.  The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in 
Britain,  is  at  Margram,  in  Glamorganshire,  at  the 
seat  of  C.  P.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  about  12  miles  from  Swan- 
sea. It  is  upward  of  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  mag- 
nificent bell-shaped  summit,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
At  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
laurel  50  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  ajnbitus  or  spread  of  branches  of  25  feet. 
Throughout  Germany,  the  Laurus  nobilis  is  a  green- 
house plant.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  requires 
protection  during  winter.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  at- 
tains a  larger  size  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
forming  immense  bushes,  from  50  to  70  feet  in  height. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  only 


cultivated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but  in  the  southern 
sections  of  the  Union,  where  the  climate  is  more  mild, 
it  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  from  its  inferior  size,  is  not  much 
used  in  construction,  nor  in  the  arts.  The  young 
branches  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  hoops  of 
small  casks.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  were  for- 
merly considered  medicinal,  being  highly  aromatic  and 
stomachic  ;  they  are  also  astringent  and  carminative. 
An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  benefi- 
cial, when  taken  internally,  but  it  was  used  in  foment- 
ations, etc.  From  the  berries  there  is  extracted  a 
particular  principle,  called  laurine.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  yield  an  emollient  and  resolutive  oil,  called  oil  of 
laurel,  which  is  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  materia 
medica,  and  in  the  veterinary  art.  The  essential  oil 
is  used  in  perfumery,  and  for  scrubbing  wainscots  in 
chambers,  in  order  to  drive  away  flies.  The  leaves 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  wool.  The  principal  use  of 
this  tree,  however,  is  for  hedges,  and  other  purposes 
of  ornament,  though  the  leaves  are  much  employed 
for  flavoring  custards,  blanc-mange,  etc.  The  flowers 
afford  the  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  numerously 
frequented  by  bees. 

The  Laurus  carolinensis  is  indigenous  to  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  and  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly 
throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  of  Louisiana.  It  occurs  in  the 
broad  swamps  which  intersect  the  pine-barrens,  and  is 
there  associated  with  the  tupelo  (Nyssa  biflora),  red 
maple  (Acer  rubrum),  and  the  water  oak  (Quercus 
aquatica).  A  cool  and  humid  soil  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  its  growth ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  further 
south  it  grows,  the  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  is  its 
vegetation.  The  wood  of  the  Laurus  carolinensis  is 
very  strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-color,  with  a  fine, 
compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
having  the  appearance  of  watered  satin.  Before  ma- 
hogany became  in  general  use  in  cabinet-making,  in 
the  United  States,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  much 
employed  in  the  regions  where  it  abounds,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  furniture  of  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty.  It  might  also  be  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes  of  construction,  as  it  unites 
the  properties  of  strength  and  durability ;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  found,  of  late,  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  render  it  available  for  these  purposes.  When 
bruised,  the  leaves  diffuse  a  strong  odor,  resembling 
that  of  the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  and  may,  like 
them,  be  employed  in  cookery. — Uroicne's  Trees  of 
America. 

Law,  John.  Law's  Bubble  was  the  most  ruinous 
speculation  of  modern  times.  The  projector,  John 
Law,  of  Edinburg,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  of  Europe,  upon  the 
strength  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  bank,  an  East 
India  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  by  the  profits  of  which 
the  national  debt  of  France  was  to  be  paid  oft'.  He 
first  offered  his  plan  to  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  told  him  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
ruin  himself.  The  French  ministry  accepted  of  it  in 
1710  ;  and  in  1716  he  opened  a  bank  in  his  own  name, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France ;  and  most  of  the  people  of  property  of  every 
rank  in  that  kingdom,  seduced  by  the  prospects  of  im- 
mense gains,  subscribed  both  in  the  bank  and  the 
companies.  In  1718,  Law's  was  declared  a  royal  bank, 
and  the  shares  rose  to  upward  of  twenty-fold  the  original 
value,  so  that  in  1719  they  were  worth  more  than  80 
times  the  amount  of  all  the  current  specie  in  France. 
But  the  following  year  this  great  fabric  of  false  credit 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French 
government,  ruining  tens  of  thousand  of  families.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  desperate  game  was 
played  by  the  South  Sea  directors  in  England  in  the 
same  fatal  year,  1720. — Hist,  of  France,  Nouv.  Diet. 

Law  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Law,  and  was 
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born  at  Edinburg  in  the  month  of  April,  1671.  His 
father  followed  the  profession  of  goldsmith  or  banker, 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
the  lands  of  Lauriston  and  Randleston,  which  after- 
ward descended  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  educated 
at  Edinburg,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  literature ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius  having 
led  him  to  study  arithmetic  and  geometry,  he  attained 
such  proficiency  in  these  branches  as  to  be  able  to 
solve  with  facility  the  most  intricate  problems ;  and 
he  likewise  made  himself  master  of  algebra.  Law 
resided  for  several  years  abroad ;  first  at  Paris  where 
he  acquired  great  dexterity  in  all  games  of  chance, 
and  afterward  at  Genoa  and  Venice.  One  cause  as- 
signed for  his  leaving  Paris,  was  his  eloping  with 
Lad}'  Catharine,  third  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Lord 
Banbury,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Senor,  or  Semour.  His 
success  in  play  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  £20,000.  The  favorite  maxim  incul- 
cated by  Law,  and  upon  which  his  whole  fabric 
of  the  Mississippi  sj-stem  was  reared ;  namely,  that 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  therein, 
and  that,  as  the  richest  nations  have  not  specie  suffi- 
cient to  afford  full  employment  to  their  inhabitants, 
this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  paper  credit ;  involves 
a  dangerous  fallacy,  even  in  the  most  restricted  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  its  application,  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  that  paper  money  may  be  issued  with  advan- 
tage to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  upon  general 
security ;  and  that  its  credit,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
value,  may  thus  be  maintained  without  its  being  ren- 
derd  convertible  at  pleasure  into  cash.  But  all  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  this  is  absolutely  impossible. 
There  is  much  truth  in  an  observation  of  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  "It  is  not 
true,"  says  he,  "  that  Law  built  solely  on  a  specula- 
tion concerning  the  Mississippi ;  he  added  the  East  In- 
dia trade,  he  added  the  African  trade,  he  added  the 
farms  of  all  the  farmed  revenue  of  France ;  all  these 
unquestionably  could  not  support  the  structure  which 
the  public  enthusiasm,  not  he,  chose  to  build  on  these 
bases.  He  laid  the  best  foundation  that  he  could, 
perhaps  the  best  which,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was 
possible  to  lay ;  but  the  nation  went  suddenly  mad,  an 
event  which  he  could  scarcely  have  foreseen;  the 
Company  was  hurried  onward  by  the  general  frenzy  ; 
and  when  the  delirium  had  reached  its  height,  the  re- 
gent was  advised  to  issue  the  fatal  edict,  which  level- 
ed the  whole  fabric  to  the  dust.  (See  E.  B.,  1856.) 
(Euvres  de  Law,  passim ;  Histoire  du  Systems  des  Fi- 
nances, torn.  i. ;  Pollnitz,  Memoires;  Massillon,  Me- 
moires  de  la  Minorite  de  Louis  XV.;  Memoires  de  la 
Regence  de  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  torn.  i.  ;  Richelieu, 
Memoires,  torn.  iii. ;  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louts  XV.  j 
Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.,  art.  "Law." 

Lawn  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Linon ;  It.  Linone,  Rensa ; 
Sp.  Cambray  clarin),  a  sort  of  clear  or  open-worked 
cambric,  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  exclusivel}- 
manufactured  in  Erance  and  Flanders.  At  present, 
the  lawn  manufacture  is  established  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  articles  of  this  kind  are 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  nearly  to 
rival  the  productions  of  the  French  and  Flemish  manu- 
factories. In  the  manufacture  of  lawns,  finer  flaxen 
thread  is  used  than  in  that  of  cambric. 

Lawrence,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  26  miles 
north  of  Boston,  and  forms  the  centre  of  a  network  of 
railroads  communicating  with  Lowell,  Newburyport, 
Boston,  and  other  places  of  importance.  Although 
founded  but  recently,  Lawrence  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  manufacturing  towns  in  New  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  water-power  it  derives  from  the  Mer- 
rimac. In  isi.'i,  tin-  Kssux  Commercial  Company  con- 
structed a  dam  of  masonry  across  the  stream,  by  which  a 


fall  of  28  feet  was  obtained  for  the  whole  river.  From 
this  dam  a  canal,  from  60  to  100  feet  broad,  12  feet  deep, 
and  more  than  a  mile  long,  conducts  the  water  to  the 
various  factories  situate  between  it  and  the  Merrimac. 
The  town  proper,  which  is  laid  out  between  the  latter 
and  a  small  tributary  called  the  Spicket,  has  in  its 
centre  an  open  common  of  17-J  acres  in  extent,  and 
contains  a  town-house,  jail,  several  churches  and 
schools,  and  a  literary  institute.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  all  employed  in  the  various  factories  in  the 
town,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  and  one,  the 
Pacific,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  has  seven  stories,  and  its  flooring  covers  16 
acres,  while  the  consumption  of  cotton  within  its  walls 
amounts  to  1,500,000  Ibs.  yearly,  and  of  wool  to  the 
third  of  that  amount.  It  gives  employment  to  about 
2000  persons.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  com- 
prise woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods  of  various  kinds. 
Incorporated  1847.  Population  in  1848,  6000 ;  in  IsfA 
8283 ;  in  1855,  about  14,000. 

Lawrence,  St.,  an  important  river  of  North 
America,  forming  part  of  the  north  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  watering  the  finest  portion  of  Brit- 
ish America,  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  in 
lat.  47°  45'  N.,  long.  93°  W.,  flows  east,  and  enters 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  Passing 
through  the  chain  of  great  lakes,  it  quits  Lake  Onta- 
rio at  Kingston.  Here  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Iro- 
quois,  and  flowing  north-east  forms  the  wide  expanses 
called  Lakes  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter.  It 
is  first  called  St.  Lawrence  after  passing  Montreal. 
Below  Quebec  it  forms  a  broad  estuary ;  and  it  enters 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Gaspe  Point  by  a  mouth 
100  miles  wide.  Length,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Gulf,  650  miles  ;  entire  length,  1800  miles.  The  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  estimated  to  contain  297,000 
square  miles,  of  which  94,000  are  covered  with  the 
waters  of  the  great  lakes.  The  river  receives  many 
important  tributaries  from  the  north,  but  none  of 
any  size  from  the  south.  The  tides  rise  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Three  Rivers.  Ships  of  the  line  ascend  to  Que- 
bec, and  vessels  of  600  tons  to  Montreal.  The  naviga- 
tion is  continued  hence  by  canals  to  Kingston  and 
Lake  Ontario.  See  CANADA  LAKES,  COMMERCE  OF. 

Lawrence,  St.,  Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  British  North  America,  having  Newfoundland 
on  the  east,  Labrador,  Lower  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick  on  the  north  and  west,  and  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  on  the  south ;  extending  from  N. 
lat.  46°  to  51°  30',  and  W.  long.  58°  to  65°.  It  com- 
municates with  the  ocean  by  three  channels,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land, 48  miles  in  width  at  its  narrowest  part.  The 
other  two  channels  are  much  narrower ;  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  between  the  north  extremity  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  being  10  miles,  and  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  betwixt  Cape  Breton  and  the  main  land,  be- 
ing only  about  half  a  mile  in  width  at  the  narrowest 
part.  The  Gulf  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  by  240  miles  in  breadth,  and  incloses 
numerous  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are — Anticosti,  in 
the  north,  the  Magdalen  group  in  the  centre,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island  in  the  south.  The  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  debouches  into  the  Gulf  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Anticosti ;  although,  properly 
speaking,  this  firth  is  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  as  far  up  as 
the  River  Saguenay.  Navigation  is  suspended  here 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  from  the  prevalence 
of  ice,  which  is  especially  dangerous  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf.  Fogs  also  are  very  frequent  during  tha 
prevalence  of  the  east  winds  in  spring.  In  summer, 
however,  the  west  and  south-west  winds  render  navi- 
gation comparatively  safe.  The  fisheries,  which  are 
very  valuable,  are  prosecuted  with  assiduity  by  the 
colonies  as  well  as  by  I'nitrd  States'  companies.  Her- 
ring, end,  and  mackerel  abound.  See  CANADA  and 
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Laws   of  Commerce.      The  following  article  |  provisions  in  regard  to  captains  and  seamen,  contains 


contains  a  condensed  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
commercial  law  in  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  have  commercial  intercourse.  For 
this  valuable  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  "  The  Com- 
mercial Laws  of  the  World"  by  LEONE  LEVI,  London, 
1854,  2  vols.,  4to. 

1.  Aithnlt-llcrnbourg,  Anhalt-Coethen,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Diirltit'g  of.—  The  Duchies  of  Anhalt-Bernbourg,  An- 
halt-Coethen, and  Anhalt-Dessau,   each  forming  an 
independent  State,  are  under  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.    One  may  easily  perceive,  however,  that  in 
provinces  of  so  limited  extent,  and  where  commercial 
relations  are  very  partially  developed,  legislation  must 
have  remained  imperfect.     Thus,  in  their  tribunals, 
they  have  to  refer  either  to  laws  which  are  rather  civil 
than  commercial,  to  foreign  legislation,  or  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  Germany.     Two  ordinances  of  31st  Au- 
gust, 1802  and  1832,  on  bills  of  exchange,  were  replaced 
by  the  law  recently  enacted  for  all  Germany.     There 
exists  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau  an  ordinance  in 
regard  to  brokers,  of  the  19th  April,  1803,  and  a  law 
relating  to  bankruptcy,  of  the  12th  July,  1818  ;  but 
these  contain  only  a  small  number  of  unimportant  ar- 
rangements, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  ;  with 
only  one  exception,  namely,  that  in  the  law  regarding 
brokers,  every  contract  concluded  by  such  persons  is 
null  if  not  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  is  complete  only 
when  the  deed  has  appended  to  it  the  signatures  of  the 
parties  interested.     There  is  no  special  jurisdiction  in 
the  three  Duchies  for  the  determination  of  commercial 
suits.     They  are  decided  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  or- 
ganization of  these  courts,  the  powers  of  which  are  of 
a  very  complicated  character,  and  whose  competency 
varies  according  to  the  persons  or  matters  brought  be- 
fore them.     It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  princes 
of  the  three  Duchies  of  Anhalt  joined  with  the  princes 
of  Sehwartzburg  in  establishing,  14th  October,  1807,  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  before  which  all  affairs,  civil 
and  criminal,  of  their  respective  States,  are,  or  may 
be,  finally  carried. 

2.  Austrian  Empire. 


The  commercial  legislation  of 


Austria,  at  present  in  force,  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who,  in  1756,  published  an  ordinance 
of  considerable  length  on  matters  connected  with  com- 
merce. She  at  the  same  time  caused  a  revision  of  the 
former  law  of  exchange  of  1717,  and  by  letters  patent 
of  1st  October,  1763,  declared  the  same  to  be  impera- 
tive in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. This,  consisting  of  54  articles,  contains  direc- 
tions relative  to  bills  of  exchange  and  to  other  points 
of  commercial  law.  Various  modifications,  however, 
of  later  date,  have  passed  on  it.  The  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  equally  due  to  the  care  of  Maria  Theresa,  al- 
though not  promulgated  before  the  reign  of  Joseph  II. 
This  law,  not  less  important  on  account  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  provisions  than  from  its  general  extension 
throughout  all  the  Austrian  States,  was  to  have  come 
in  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1782,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  accompanying  difficulties,  was  not 
acted  upon  till  the  1st  of  May  following.  It  repeals 
all  the  pre-existing  statutes  in  relation  to  bankruptcy. 
It  presents  at  the  same  time  certain  undetermined 
points  afterward  provided  for  by  later  statutes,  mostly 
inserted  in  the  judiciary  ordinances  of  Gallicia.  As 
all  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  repeated  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  code,  the  most  im- 
portant points  will  be  exhibited  in  that  division  under 
the  title  "  Bankruptcy."  The  maritime  legislation  of 
Austria  is  the  work  of  the  same  empress.  It  dates  25th 
April,  1774.  She  published  the  ordinance  known  un- 
der the  title,  "  Editto  Politico  di  Navigazione  Mercan- 
tile Austriaca,"  attended  thereafter  by  some  other  ordi- 
nances. The  whole,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
system  of  commercial  legislation.  The  "  Editto  Polit- 
ico," which  embraces  the  most  extensive  and  the  wisest 


nothing  on  the  subject  of  freight-contracts,  of  bot- 
tomry-bond, and  insurances.  In  the  absence,  there- 
fore, of  legislative  decision,  reference  is  at  present 
made,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  French  "  Or- 
donnance  de  la  Marine"  of  1682.  These  different  laws 
are  alreadj'  of  somewhat  ancient  date,  and  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  new  wants  of  commerce.  We 
are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  of  late 
there  were  being  prepared  in  Austria  two  projects  of 
law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  embrace  in  the  one 
the  interests  of  inland  commerce  on  which  a  great  part 
of  the  new  code  of  Hungary  has  been  based  ;  in  the 
other,  all  the  maritime  legislation.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  received  the  legislative  sanction. 

3.  Baden,   Grand  Duchy  of. — From  the   1st  July, 
1809,  the  French  code  has  been  in  force  within  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.     Though  the  text  of  this 
has  not  been  altered,  and  the  same  order  of  articles 
has  been  maintained  as  far  as  article  206,  numerous 
additions,  under  the  form  of  articles  supplementary, 
have  been  introduced,  particularly  in  what  relates  to 
commission,  carrying-trade,  and  bills  of  exchange.   We 
have  inserted  only  these  additional  regulations.     The 
civil  code  of  the  Grand  Duchjr  of  Baden,  under  the 
head  of  "  Property,"  contains  important  provisions  in 
regard  to  literary  property.      The   second  book  on 
maritime  commerce  was  necessarily  retrenched.     The 
fourth,  on  commercial  jurisdiction,  also  has  not  been 
reproduced. 

4.  Bavaria. — Bavaria  has  no  commercial  code,  nor 
even  a  commercial  legislation,  applicable  to  the  whole 
extent  of  its  territory.     In  the  provinces  where  the 
Code  Napoleon  has  been  maintained,  that  is,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  the  Code  de  Commerce  is  equally  in  force. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  districts  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Prussia,  such  as  the  principalities  of  Ans- 
pach  and  Bairenth,  incorporated  into  Bavaria  in  1803, 
have  preserved  the  Prussian  legislation.     There  are, 
therefore,  none  but  the  ancient  provinces  of  Bavaria 
which  are  governed  by  special  laws.     This  legislation, 
in  what  concerns  commercial  right,  is  extremely  im- 
perfect.    In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the  defect  is  sup- 
plied b}'  the  common  law  of  Germany  and  by  the  civil 
law,  but  the  documents  most  important  and  complete, 
are  three  statutes  :  the  first  known  under  the  name  of 
the  statute  for  Bavaria  of  24th  November,  1785,  ex- 
tending to  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
laws  of  llth  of  September,  1825.     The  two  others, 
that  of  1778,  for  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  that  of  the 
16th  February,  1722,  for  the  city  of  Nuremberg.     We 
find  in  these  three  enactments  regulations  not  only  in 
regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  but  respecting  merchants, 
brokers,  partnership,  and  factorage. 

5.  Belgium,  Kingdom  of. — The  commercial  code  of 
France,  without  any  modification,  has   continued  to 
regulate  affairs  of  commerce  in  Belgium  ever  since  the 
year  1811,  the  period  at  which  a  political  separation 
between  the  two  countries  took  place.     The  same  ju- 
diciary organization  has  been  in  like  manner  continued. 
The  single  exception  is,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted 
in  Belgium  (25th  March,  1841)  ordering  that  the  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  shall  give  final  judgment  in  causes 
that  may  come  before  them  to  the  amount  of  2000 
francs,  whereas  in  France  the  law  of  the  25th  Ma}', 
1838,  fixes  the  competencj-  of  the  tribunals  in  the  first 
instance  at  1500  francs.      Royal  edicts   have  named 
commissions  charged  to  prepare  projects  of  law  for  the 
revision  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  bankruptcy, 
suspension  of  payment,  partnership,  civil  or  commer- 
cial  insurances,    writs   of  captim,   mortgage   seizure 
of  real  estate,  accounts  of  law,  expenses,   marriage 
contract,  possession  and  division  of  property.    A  law 
has  been  in  progress  on  the  proper  interpretation  of 
article  442  of  the  Code  of  Commerce.    It  was  discussed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of 
1842,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
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6.  Brazil,  Empire  of. — A  commercial  code  to  which 
that  of  Spain  has  served  as  a  basis,  has  lately  beer, 
issued,  but  not  being  yet  in  our  possession,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  article  BRAZIL. 

7.  Bremen. — Though  the  city  of  Rremen  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  ancient  Hanseatic  League,  and  is  still 
among  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  Germany,  its 
commercial  legislation  is  extremely  defective  and  in- 
complete.    Statutes  and  legislative  enactments  bear- 
ing a  very  remote   date,    have  fallen   entirely  into 
desuetude,  and  causes  are  determined  either  by  the 
common  law  of  Germany  or  by  that  of  neighboring 
legislations,  Hamburg,  etc.     Commercial  disputes  are 
determined  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  as  in  Ham- 
burg.    Bremen  names  two  deputies  to  the  Supreme 
Court  established   at  Lubec   for  the  four  Hanseatic 
Towns. 

8.  Brunswick,  Duchy  of. — The  city  of  Brunswick 
had  formerly  celebrated  fairs.     She   obtained  at  an 
early  period  a  special  ordonnance  in  regard  to  exchange, 
which,  renewed  on  1st  August,  1715,  and  afterward 
extended  to  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick  and  Branden- 
bourg,  was  still  the  law  of  the  State  until  the  law  for 
bills  of  exchange  for  all  German}'  came  into  force. 
Another  ordinance  relating  to  bankruptcy,  of  date  26th 
March,  1823, 'is  almost  the  only  document  of  a  com- 
mercial character  to  be  found  in  the  duchy ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  some  recent  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  Wolfenbuttel  in  regard  to  mercantile  ac- 
counts and  factorage,  and  whose  simple  object  was  to 
give  the  force  of  law  to  usages  already  established, 
other  enactments  have  been  of  a  description  so  purely 
of  detail,  without  bearing  directly  on  commercial  leg- 
islation, properly  so  called,  that  it  has  been  thought 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them.     In  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick  commercial  causes  are   deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

9.  Cracow. — The    commercial  code  of   France,   of 
which  an  almost  literal  translation  was  made  for  the 
use  of  Warsaw,  has  not  been  officially  repealed  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland.     It  appears  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  legislation  of  French  origin  will  be  per- 
manent in  this  country.     In  the  city  of  Cracow  the 
code  just  mentioned  still  maintains  its  authority.     It 
is  also  in  force  throughout  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, having  been  introduced  in  1808  ;  Cracow  at  that 
time  forming  a  part  of  the  duchy.     Only  one  altera- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  code,  namely,  that  which 
authorizes  the  notaries  and  the  judges  of  the  court  to 
affix  their  seals  to  the  property  real  or  movable  of  a 
bankrupt,  and  to  determine  the  .dividend  payable  to 
the  respective  creditors.     Commercial  affairs  have  no 
special  tribunal.     They  are  carried  before  the  ordinary 
courts  as  well  in  first  instance  as  in  cases  of  appeal. 
Three  laws,  the  one  of  15th  October,  1819,  relative  to 
the  public  exchange  (la  Bourse),  and  the  corporation 
of  merchants,  and  the  other  two  of  the  1st  March, 
1821,  and  19th  May,  1833,  on  the  freedom  of  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  on  the  restrictions  to  which  in 
certain  cases  they  may  be  liable,  are  not  of  sufficiently 
general  interest  to  have  a  place   given  them  here. 
There  are  certain  articles  of  produce  subjected  by  the 
Senate  to  a  tariff,  in  which  trading  is  not  considered 
as  a  part  of  commerce,  and  only  legal  process  of  a 
civil  character  is  allowed. 

10.  Denmark. — The   enactments   relating    to    com- 
mercial  jurisprudence    in    Denmark    are   not  at  all 
numerous.    In  matters  of  exchange  the  ancient  onltin- 
nance  of  1768,  has  been  replaced  by  a  later  act  of  legis- 
lature of  18th  Ma}-,  1825,  which  repeals  all  preceding 
deeds  with  the  exception  of  that  of  26th  June,  1N24. 
relative  to  some   particular  branches  of  the  law  on 
bills  of  exchange,   the   rescript  of  22(1   March,    17(!!», 
and  the  proclamation  of  8th  November,  1799,  in  which 
are  found  regulations  for  bills  upon  the  West  Indies. 
The  maritime  law  of  Denmark  contained  in  the  code 
of  Christian  V.,  1683,  continues  still  in  force.     We 


should  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  analysis  of  those 
regulations  which  possess  only  a  historical  interest ; 
but  we  have  felt  the  propriety  of  joining  with  them 
an  analytic  view  of  all  the  later  enactments  and  laws 
which  have  served  to  complete,  at  this  day,  this  an- 
cient monument  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  and  which 
we  are  enabled  to  present  by  the  assistance  of  the  ex- 
cellent abstract  of  M.  Poehls.  As  to  bankruptcy, 
there  exists  no  law  which  gives  precise  and  fixed 
rules.  Ordonnances  of  very  ancient  date,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  long  custom  has  determined,  constitute, 
on  this  subject,  the  legislation  of  the  country.  It 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  give  a 
copy  of  these  had  not  a  valuable  document,  due  to  the 
labors  of  M.  Orstedt,  Attorney-General  in  the  High 
Court  of  Copenhagen,  and  generally  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  French  Conseil  d'Etat  at  the  time  of  the 
discussions  on  the  projet  de  loi  on  bankruptcy  (pub- 
lished 28th  May,  1838),  enabled  us  to  present  an  ab- 
stract which  will  be  found  as  exact  as  it  is  substantial 
and  well  arranged. 

11.  France. — France  had,  under  the  administration 
of  Colbert,  united,  or  rather  codified,  her  commercial 
legislation,  and  collected  in  the  two  ordinances  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  1673  and  1681,  their  princi- 
ples, usages,  and  customs.  Yet  the  want  of  a  general 
code  of  laws  was  seriously  felt  until,  with  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  her  political  institutions,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  compilation  of  codes  which,  within  a  short 
period,  were  presented  and  adopted.  With  some  un- 
important modifications,  they  are  still  the  basis  of 
French  jurisprudence.  With  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  commercial  law,  the  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  year 
1846,  which  deserves  attentive  consideration  : — Tribu- 
nals of  Commerce. — Commercial  affairs  are  adjudicated 
by  220  special  tribunals  of  commerce,  established  in 
the  most  commercial  departments,  and  by  170  civil  tri- 
bunals, which  are  charged  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
same  in  the  other  departments.  In  1846  there  were 
introduced  207,279  new  cases  before  these  390  tribun- 
als ;  177,446  have  been  brought  before  the  220  special 
tribunals,  and  29,833  only  before  the  civil  tribunals, 
judging  commercially.  In  1845  only  191,687  cases 
were  enrolled  in  the  390  tribunals  ;  since  1845  the 
number  has  increased  38  per  cent.  On  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  there  remained  7,932  cases  to  be  adjudi- 
cated ;  3,864  cases  which  were  considered  as  terminated 
by  compromise  or  abandonment,  were  brought  before 
the  court  in  1846.  These,  united  to  the  207,279  new 
cases,  form  a  total  of  219,039  cases  to  be  adjudicated. 
Of  this  number  59,323  have  been  adjudicated  contra- 
dictorily, and  115,308  by  non-appearance ;  4029  have 
been  submitted  by  the  tribunals  to  arbitration,  and 
32,705  have  been  erased  from  the  register  as  termi- 
nated by  compromise  or  abandonment ;  7678  only 
were  left  unsettled  on  the  31st  December,  1846,  or 
hardly  3J  per  cent.,  while  the  civil  tribunals  left  un- 
settled at  the  same  epoch  26  per  cent,  of  the  civil 
cases  brought  before  them.  Of  the  174, OH  adjudica- 
tions rendered  in  1846  by  the  tribunals  of  commerce 
34,569  only,  hardly  one  fifth,  were  susceptible  of  ap- 
peal. The  special  tribunals  of  commerce  have  1 
court  and  1  president  only ;  the  number  of  judges 
varies  from  1  to  10,  and  that  of  the  surrogates  from  2 
to  16.  The  tribunals  of  Paris  and  Lyons  have  each 
10  judges,  and  of  surrogates  the  first  16,  the  second  6  ; 
8  tribunals  have  6  judges  and  4  to  6  surrogates  ;  1  only 
has  5  judges  and  3  surrogates  ;  96  have  4  judges  and  2 
to  4  surrogates  ;  106  have  3  judges  and  2  to  4  surro- 
gates ;  lastly,  7  have  2  judges  and  2  surrogates.  In 
1840  the  tribunals  of  commerce  of  Paris  had  dis- 
patched r>ii.27i'i  cases,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
total  number.  The  tribunals  of  commerce  which 
have  dispatched  most  cases  after  that  of  Paris,  are 
those  of  Lyons,  '.is  1 1  ;  Koiien,  4914  ;  Marseilles,  4296; 
Bordeaux,  4137 ;  Toulouse,  3723 ;  that  of  Limoges, 
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2307 ;  21  other  tribunals  have  adjudicated  upon  1000 
to  2000  cases  ;  11  tribunals  composed  of  3  to  4  judges 
have  dispatched  each  50  per  year,  and  16  others  have 
terminated  from  50  to  100  only.  There  were  rendered, 
in  1840,  290  sentences  by  arbitration  in  disputes  be- 
tween partners,  169  of  which  with  the  assistance 
of  a  third.  The  greffiers  of  the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce have  received  the  deposit  of  2724  partnership 
deeds,  of  which  1989  in  collective  names,  459  in  com- 
mandite,  235  by  shares  to  nominated  persona,  and  41 
by  shares  to  the  bearer,  39  anonymous  partnerships, 
have  been  besides  authorized  by  regulations  of  public 
administration ;  in  all,  2747  partnerships  of  every 
kind.  The  greffier  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine  alone 
has  received  869  partnership  deeds,  almost  the  third  of 
the  total  number.  On  31st  December,  1845,  there  re- 
mained 5964  bankruptcies  to  be  liquidated.  In  1846, 
3795  new  ones  were  opened  ;  3606  only  have  been  ter- 
minated, and  6153,  or  almost  two  thirds  of  them  were 
left  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  1612  bankrupt- 
cies have  been  terminated  by  compromise ;  1031  by 
liquidations  ;  829  have  been  closed  by  insufficiency  of 
capital ;  lastly,  there  have  been  declared  134  judg- 
ments of  bankruptcies.  The  tribunal  of  commerce  of 
the  Seine  has  terminated  896  bankruptcies  in  1846, 
that  of  Rouen  193,  of  Lyons  131,  of  Bordeaux  60,  of 
Marseilles  51.  The  passive  debt  of  356  bankruptcies 
which  terminated  in  1846,  by  agreement  or  liquida- 
tion, did  not  exceed  5000  francs  ;  it  varied  from  5000 
to  10,000  in  441  bankruptcies ;  from  10,000  to  50,000 
in  1269  ;  from  50,000  to  100,000  francs  in  270 ;  lastly, 
it  exceeded  100,000  francs  in  307.  The  amount  of  the 
active  debt  of  2943  bankruptcies  liquidated  was  51,- 
819,391  francs  ;  namely,  in  estates,  19,855,111  francs; 
and  movables,  31,964,280  francs.  The  total  amount 
of  the  passive  debt  was  143,544,671  francs  ;  mortgaged 
debt,  19,257,540  ;  privileged,  3,901,637;  and  ordinary, 
120,385,494  francs.  The  loss  borne  by  the  ordinary 
creditors  was,  on  an  average,  76  per  cent.  The  divi- 
dend obtained  has  been  more  than  75  per  cent. ;  in  84 
bankruptcies  51  to  75  per  cent. ;  in  62  from  26  to  50 
per  cent. ;  in  594  10  to  25  in  1228 ;  and  1  per  cent,  in 
412.  In  185  bankruptcies  the  ordinary  creditors  have 
received  nothing;  the  assets  having  been  absorbed 
by  mortgaged  and  privileged  creditors.  Lastly,  the 
dividends  of  78  bankruptcies  terminated  by  compro- 
mise have  not  been,  indicated,  as  the  assets  could  not 
be  realized  immediately.  Court  of  Appeal. — In  com- 
mercial matters  the  number  of  judgments  susceptible 
of  appeal  have  been  in  1846,  34,569.  2511  appeals 
were  made,  namely,  7  appeals  for  100  judgments  less 
than  in  civil  matters  ;  1777  appeals  only  were  adjudi- 
cated upon.  1212  judgments  (68  per  cent.)  have  been 
confirmed  ;  1565  (32  per  cent.)  modified  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  602  appeals  have  been  negatived.  Council  of 
Pruilhommes. — 68  councils  existed,  4  of  whicli  did  not 
sit  in  1846.  The  64  councils  have  had  on  hand  21,254 
cases.  The  parties  have  withdrawn  31 53  cases  before 
they  were  settled ;  16,140  have  been  conciliated ;  1762 
remitted  to  the  bureaux-general,  and  196  to  the  judge 
of  peace. 

12.  Frankfort.-^- The  ancient  ordinance  of  Frankfort 
(26  May,  1739)  relative  to  various  points  of  com- 
mercial law,  such  as  partnership,  commission,  and 
brokerage,  has  always  continued  in  force.  The  Sen- 
ate had  in  1811  prepared  a  project  similar  in  great  part 
of  its  provisions  to  the  French  code,  but  which,  from 
national  feeling,  was  not  adopted  in  1814.  In  1827,  a 
new  project  of  a  code  of  commercial  law  was  pub- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  jurists 
and  to  merchants.  This  project,  however,  has  not 
hitherto  received  an}'  legislative  sanction  ;  so  that  the 
ordinance  of  1739  still  remains  as  law.  There  exists 
in  Frankfort  no  special  jurisdiction  for  commercial 
matters :  they  are  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. There  is  a  court  of  appeal,  a  municipal  court, 
and  a  municipal  or  teritorial  bailiwick.  The  supreme 


court  of  appeal  sits  at  Lubec.    Its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany. 

13.  Great  Britain. — The  mercantile  law  of  England 
is  almost  entirely  founded  on  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced to  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
Its  origin  is  derived  from  many  sources,  while  ancient 
commercial  enactments  were  the  basis  of  our  maritime 
law.     With  the  increase  of  commerce  and  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation,  mercantile  law  grew  in  im- 
portance.    Promissory-notes  and  the  banking  system 
were  placed  in  their  present  state  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Anne.  Numbers  of  judges  followed,  whose 
commanding  intelligence  formed  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  jurisprudence.     The  names  of  Justice  Hale,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  Lord  Stowell,  are  rendered  familiar  from 
their  being  constantly  referred  to  in  the  adjudication  of 
the  most  subtle  arguments  on  commercial  law.     Most 
of  the  commercial  law  of  Great  Britain  is  included  in 
the  common  law  ;  yet  lately  various  enactments  have 
passed  consolidating  the   bankruptcy  law,  joint-stock 
companies,  etc.    The  law  of  Scotland  differs  materially 
from  that  of  England  in  contracts  and  bankruptcy. 
The  mercantile  law  of  this  country  is  entirely  included 
in  the  civil  law,  of  which  Erskine,  Stair,  etc.,  are  the 
leading  writers. 

14.  Greece. — Since  the  erection  of  Greece  into  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  State,-its  government  has  been 
engaged  in  fixing  its  laws  and  digesting  the  various 
codes.     The  civil  law  is  still  determined  by  the  manu- 
al of  Hermunapol,  the  latest  compilation  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.     The  commercial  code,  which  is  but  a 
textual  repetition  of  that  of  France,  with  a  few  unim- 
portant alterations,  has  been  in  force  since  1st  May, 
1835.      These  alterations  consist  only  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Articles  615  to  630,  relating  to  the  organization 
of  tribunals  of  commerce,  in  place  of  which  there  is 
the  law  of  1834.     To  complete  the  documents  relative 
to  the  commercial  code,  we  shall  say  that  the  law  of 
14th  May,  1835,  re-established  the  regulations  of  Arts. 
631  and  641  of  the  French  code,  which  at  first  had  been 
suppressed.     It  is    interesting  to    remark   that    the 
adoption  of  the  French  code  was  anterior  to  the  Greek 
revolution ;    inasmuch  as  in  1821  it  had  been  twice 
translated,  and  the  merchants  of  Greece  had  unani- 
mously adopted  it.     It  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming  this    volutnary  preference  that   his    majesty 
Otho,   by  a  royal  declaration  of   May,   1835,   gave 
the  force  of  law  to  a  translation  executed  by  his 
command,  and  now  acknowledged  as  the  sole  official 
authority.     As  to  the  judicial  organization,  it  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  France.     There  is  an  innovation,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  some  practical  utility ;   this  is  the 
being  obliged  to  choose  a  jurist  as  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce.     All  the  articles  of  the  com- 
mercial code  are  the  same  as  the  regulations  of  that  of 
France,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  modifications  duly 
noticed. 

15.  Hamburg. — Though  the   commercial  laws   of 
Hamburg  are  now  of  old  date,  and  have  frequently, 
particularly  in  later  years,  been  sought  to  be  submitted 
to  revision,  yet  going  back,  as  they  do,  to  the  statutes 
of  1603,  and  supplied,  when  defective,  by  enactments  of 
greatly  more  recent  date,  they  demand  our  notice  ; 
and  the  more  so  that  they  regulate  matters  not  only  in 
Hamburg  but  in  the  neighboring  cities,  such  as  Bre- 
men and  Lubec,  where,  properly  speaking,  there  exist 
no  commercial  laws  whatever.     The  enactments  most 
recently  made  in  regard  to   points  embraced  in  the 
commercial  code  of  France  are  the  following  :  an  en- 
actment on  the  subject  of  brokerage,  of  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  and  another  on  partnership,  of  28th  Decem- 
ber,  1835,  the  latter,  however,  having  only  for  its 
object  the  deposit  and  publication  of  partnership  deeds. 
The  statutes  of  1603,  relative  to  mercantile  books, 
have  not  been  repealed  by  any  later  enactment.     The 
law  on  bills  of  exchange  is  now  similar  to  that  of  Prus- 
sia.    The  regulations  in  regard  to  maritime  commerce 
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are  still  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  statutes  of  1603.  As 
they  have  been  modified,  however,  by  several  more 
recent  enactments,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
work  of  M.  Poehls  upon  this  subject.  These  will  be 
found  also  in  the  proper  place — the  regulation  in  re- 
gard to  maritime  insurance  of  10th  September,  1731 — 
of  great  importance  to  one  wishing  information,  and 
remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its  details.  Bank- 
ruptcies, before  the  tribunals  of  commerce  (a  procedure 
which  does  not  exist  generally  in  Germany,  where  in 
cases  of  failure  the  process  for  a  settlement  between 
the  parties  is  carried  to  the  civil  courts),  have  been 
regulated  by  an  ordinance  of  31st  August,  1752.  The 
commercial  jurisdiction  and  competency  of  tribunals 
of  commerce  had  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  which  appointed  a  tribunal  of  commerce  at 
Hamburg  for  all  commercial  affairs.  Prior  to  1815 
these  were  carried  before  the  administrative  authority, 
or  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  when  the  affair  was 
of  a  maritime  character. 

1C.  Hanover. — There  existed,  accurately  speaking, 
no  commercial  legislation  in  Hanover  till  the  period 
of  the  Prussian  occupation  in  1801.  Immediately 
after  this  the  Prussian  code  was  introduced  into  the 
bailiages  of  Heldesheim,  Verden,  Haya,  Diepholtz, 
Osnabruch,  and  Lenjar.  A  royal  ordinance  of  George 
IV.,  dated  23d  July,  1822,  conlirmed  it.  It  is  still  the 
existing  law.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there 
exists,  with  the  exception  of  the  regulation  in  bills  of 
exchange,  of  the  same  date  (23d  July,  1822),  no  law 
whatever,  bearing  on  commerce.  Actions  are  deter- 
mined by  usage  and  common  law.  The  new  penal  code 
adopted  in  Hanover,  1840,  fixes  the  penalties  estab- 
lished in  cases  of  bankruptcy.  All  commercial  differ- 
ences are  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  In 
most  instances,  however,  they  are  terminated  amica- 
bly by  arbitrament,  or  they  are  decided  by  the  muni- 
cipal court  which  ordains  according  to  common  law, 
or,  otherwise,  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  court  of  equity. 

17.  Hayti,  Republic  of. — The  republic  of  Hayti  has 
had,  since  1828,  its  codes  in  uniformity  with  those  of 
France.     The  commercial  code  is  throughout  the  same 
as  that  of  France.     It  was  published  on  28th  March, 
1826,  and  has  been  acted  upon  since  1st  July,  1827. 
The  other  codes,  those  relating  to  civil  and  commercial 
procedure,  penal  and  rural,  form  together,  with  the 
civil  and  commercial  codes,  one  body  of  law,  dated  the 
25th  year  of  Independence,  and  produced  by  the  la- 
bors of  M.  Blanchet,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Parisian  bar. 

18.  Hesse,  Grand  Duchy  of. — The  French  code  has 
been  maintained  where  it  had  been  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  French  occupation  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces.    With  regard  to  the  other  provinces  such  as 
Starkenburg  and  Hesse-Superieure,  commercial   leg- 
islation is  regulated  as  much  as  possible  in  conformity 
with  the  French  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
of  Offenbach,  which  had  a  special  ordinance  on  the 
exchange,  of  date  4th  March,  1829,  the  same  as  that 
of  Frankfort.     There  are  no  tribunals  of  commerce  in 
the  Grand  Duchy ;  commercial  disputes  are  submitted, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  to  ordinary  tribunals. 

19.  Hesse  Electorate. — Three  ordinances  only,  and  of 
very  old  date,  exist  in  this  State  on  commercial  mat- 
ters ;  the  first,  of  16th  May,  1747,  on  bankruptcies ; 
the  second,  of  21st  November,  1788,  on  partnerships; 
the  third,  of  14th  December,  1796,   concerning  com- 
mercial books.    Although  these  three  ordinances  serve 
only  to  establish  principles   already  recognized,  and 
contain  only  a  very  limited  number  of  provisions,  yet 
we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  them.     In- 
dependently of  these  ordinances,  which  are  far  from 
forming  a  sufficient  body  of  commercial  law,  they  gen- 
erally refer  either  to  the  French  code  which  ha- 

in  force  for  some  time  in  this  country,  or  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  Germany. 

20.  Holland.— The  code  of  Holland  came  into  oper- 


ation the  1st  October,  1838.  It  passed  under  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  it  was  delayed  through  the  revolution  which 
caused  her  separation  from  Belgium. 

21.  Ilohenzollern-IIechingen.— (Principalities  of  Sieg- 
maringer  and  Lichtenstein.)     These   States  have  no 
general  procedure  for  commercial  matters ;  the  disputes 
arising  on  them  are  adjudicated  by  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals.   The  principality  of  Lichtenstein  is  governed,  for 
commercial  matters  especially,  by  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Austria. 

22.  Ionian  Islands. — The  French  code  of  commerce, 
with  a  small  number  of  modifications,  most  of  which 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  code  of  commerce  of  Two 
Sicilies,  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  which  form  an 
aristocratic  representative  republic  under  the  perpet- 
ual protectorate  of  England.     A  decree  of  16th  March 
(26th  February),  1841,  abrogated  all  the  laws,   stat- 
utes, regulations,  general   or  local  customs,  the  re- 
quirements of  which  are  contrary  to  the  present  code 
which  came  in  force  on  the  1st  May,  1841.     At  the 
same  epoch  of  1st  May,  1841,  the  other  codes  of  civil 
and  criminal  procedure,  and  the  penal  codes,  had  been 
promulgated ;  the}'  are  drawn  up  almost  in  the  same 
spirit  and  system  as  the  French  codes. 

23.  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom. — The  French  code 
of   commerce    has    been    almost    entirely  preserved 
in  the  Lombardo-Venetian   Kingdom ;  only  with  re- 
gard to  bankruptcies  they  refer  to  the  Austrian  legis- 
lation ;  namely,  to  the  ordinance  of  1st  January,  1782, 
and  to  the  more  recent  ordinances  inserted  mostly  in 
the  ordinance  for  Western  Gallicia,  and  later  on  in  the 
judicial  ordinance,  for  the  Italian  States  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.    A  translation  in  Italian  of  the  French 
code  of  commerce  has  been  recently  published  at  Mi- 
lan, where  those  provisions  which  have  remained  in 
vigor,  and  have  the  force  of  law  have  been  reproduced ; 
these  provisions  have  replaced  the  French  code,  espe- 
cially on  bankruptcies.     We  have  made  use  of  this 
work  as  the  most  authentic    compilation  we  could 
adopt ;  and  have  simply  indicated  the  direct   corre- 
spondence between  them  and  the  ancient  ordinances 
or  law  of  1782,  and  the  ordinance  of  Gallicia,  deeming 
this  sufficient  to  show  the  various  changes  which  have 
been  made.     Trieste  follows  entirety  the  Austrian  leg- 
islation, namely,  the  ordinance  of  1760  on  bills  of  ex- 
change;  that  on  bankruptcies  of  1782  moditied   by 
more  recent  laws,  such  as  that  of  Gallicia  and  others, 
and  the  political  proclamation  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
1673,  on  maritime  commerce. 

24.  Lubec   {Free    Town  of). — Lubec,    although   a 
truly  commercial  city,  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
possess  any  body  of  commercial  law.     She  borrows 
provisions  relative  to  this  matter  either  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  Germany  from  foreign  legislation,  or  from 
ancient  statutes.     The  Stadtrecht,  which  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  law  of  Lubec,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  commerce.     Yet,  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  law,  attempts  to  improve  it  have  proved  abor- 
tive.     The    political    constitution  of   Lubec,   which 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  middle  ages,  demands,  for  the 
compilation  or  revision  of  the  law,  such  minute  and 
complicated  formalities  that  even  the  most  indispensa- 
ble improvements  are  infinitely  long  delayed.     Even- 
project,  in  fact,  after  having  been  elaborated  by  a  com- 
mission, and  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  Sen- 
ate, must  be  successively  discussed  and  approved  by 
the  eleven  colleges  of  the  Burgess.     This  mode  of  de- 
liberating,  isolated    and   multiplied,    carries   with   it 
lengthened    and    incalculable    difficulties.      Practice 
very  imperfectly  supplies  defects  of  the  written  law; 
because  no  regular  jurisprudence  can  be  established  in 
a  country  where  the  inhabitants  terminate  their  dif- 
ferences chiefly  by  arbitration.      This  is  so  true  that 
in    ]MO  the  supreme  court  established  at  Lubec,  for 
the  4  free  towns  of  Germany,  had  to  adjudicate  only 
upon  4  appeals  made  by  the  citizens  of  Lubec.     Nev- 
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ertheless,  M.  Herbert,  the  French  consul  there,  in  1841, 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
France,  a  remarkable  work  on  such  legislation  as  that 
of  Lubec,  that  we  think  proper  to  give  some  extracts 
from  it.  Through  his  care  and  enlightened  zeal,  we 
are  furnished  with  some  valuable  documents  on  mer- 
chants, also,  on  commercial  books,  brokers,  on  whom 
there  exists  a  regulation  of  the  26th  June,  1822,  and 
on  commercial  jurisdiction.  With  reference  to  mari- 
time commerce  we  have  followed  the  treatise  of  Poehls, 
so  methodic  and  complete.  The  Stadtrecht  is  silent 
on  bills  of  exchange.  The  three  ordinances  of  14th 
November,  1669,  of  5th  March,  1738,  and  of  20th  Au- 
gust, 1823,  contain  only  provisions  of  simple  proce- 
dure. The  first  prescribes  some  measure  for  prompt 
execution  in  matters  of  exchange  ;  the  second  declares 
the  right  of  appeal,  but  not  its  suspension  powers ;  and 
the  third  leaves  to  the  tribunals  the  faculty  to  exam- 
ine whether  a  permission  may  be  given  to  the  natives 
of  taking  proceedings  in  matters  of  exchange.  The 
reproduction  of  these  texts  did  not  appear  to  us  neces- 
sary. Title  IX.  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Stadtrecht 
is  devoted  to  commercial  partnerships ;  but  their  pro- 
visions are  not  in  conformity  with  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  which  ancient  law  could  neither 
foresee  nor  regulate.  Thus  while  expecting  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  on  bankruptcy,  and  bearing  on  this 
subject,  they  are  guided  by  the  regulation  of  Ham- 
burg. As  for  bankruptcies,  the  subject  is  so  obscure 
and  uncertain  that  it  is  now  fifty  years  since  mer- 
chants demanded  some  regulations ;  but  difficulties, 
apparently  insurmountable,  have  hitherto  prevented 
any  improvement.  Still  there  exists  a  project  pre- 
pared in  the  name  of  a  commission  by  the  Syndic 
Buccholz,  a  distinguished  jurist.  This  project  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  It  seems  that  it  is  composed  of 
more  than  150  Arts,  and  that  it  approaches  the  French 
code  in  its  spirit  and  as  a  whole.  The  title  I.  of  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Stadtrecht  contains  some  provisions 
still  in  force  (the  rights  of  creditors  privileged,  cred- 
itors distraint,  etc.,  etc.),  but  which  have  reference 
more  to  individuals  in  general  than  to  merchants.  The 
"Bourse"  of  Lubec  is  regulated  entirely  by  that  of 
Hamburg,  for  the  course  of  exchange,  money  and  pub- 
lic funds.  With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  commercial 
affairs  are  submitted  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  three  dif- 
ferent degrees,  of  which  we  will  give  some  details. 

25.  Lucca,  Duchy  of. — An  ordinance  of  6th  May, 
1840,  declares  that  the  French  code  of  commerce  shall 
continue  in  force  in  the  Duchy  of  Lucca. 

26.  Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of. — The  French  code 
of  commerce  has  not  ceased  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg.      Simply  a  decree  of  King  William,  of 
3d  April,  1817,  modifies  the  articles  615,  640,  and  641. 
It  suppresses  the  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  it  orders 
that  commercial  disputes  shall  be  adjudicated  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

27.  Malta. — Much  confusion  exists  in  Malta,  in  the 
application  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  commerce  ;  a  want 
of  fixity,  which  gives  occasion  to  constant  complaints. 
Their  only  guides  are  the  "  Ordonnance  of  French  Ma- 
rine," of  1681,  and  other  old  authorities,  such  as  the 
Code,  or  "  Pragmatique,"  of  the  Grand  Master  Manoel 
(which  is  only  subsidiarily  in  force),  or  the  code  of 
1784,  of  the  Grand  Master  de  Rohan,  which  bears  the 
name  of  "  Municipal  Law,"  and  is  at  present  a  very 
general  author  it y.      Subsequently  to  the  date  last 
given,  proclamations   emanating  from   the    different 
governments   which  have    succeeded  each  other    in 
Malta,  and  in  particular  that  of  Britain,  since  1800, 
have  introduced  or  remodeled  certain   rules  of  juris- 
prudence in  regard  to  various  points  of  commercial 
equity.     The  result  has  been  a  sort  of  common  law, 
generally  adopted  in  practice,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
tribunals.     To  promote  this  object,  a  collection  of  all 
commercial  usages  in  the  form  of  a  manual,  has  been 
published  by  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession;    it 


bears  the  title  of  "  Compendia  di  Diritto  Commercialc 
Maltese  (Malta,  1841)" — Compendium  of  the  Commer- 
cial Law  of  Malta.  This  collection  presents  an 
abridged  view  of  the  principles  of  Maltese  legislation 
and  jurisprudence,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a 
regular  system  of  commercial  law.  It  is  a  subject  of 
regret  that  the  English  government  has  not  followed 
up  its  plan  in  giving  a  code  to  the  Ionian  Republic  by 
promulgating  a  similar  one  in  Malta.  (We  under- 
stand that  the  civil  code  for  Malta  is  already  prepared 
and  printed.)  On  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
want  of  legal  arrangements  has  been  peculiarly  felt. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  mari- 
time commerce,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  French 
shipping  law,  enter  much  into  the  necessary  details, 
and  form  the  principal  part  of  the  commercial  law  of  the 
island.  In  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  the  ordinances 
of  1815  have  established  certain  principles  which, 
in  the  form  of  procedure  especially,  have  been  only 
imperceptibly  modified  by  later  enactments.  These 
regulations  treat  bankruptcy  as  in  England — Chap. 
XVf. — in  which  it  is  stated,  that  should  any  difficul- 
ties occur  in  regard  to  procedure,  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  law  of  England.  The  judiciary  organiza- 
tion, which  dates  from  1679,  was  terminated  by  the 
constitution  of  1814.  The  maritime  consulship  was 
then  reformed,  and  the  name  of  tribunal  of  commerce 
imposed.  Regulations  were  at  the  same  time  enacted 
for  its  suitable  efficiency.  The  commercial  code  so  many 
years  under  consideration,  was  revised  \>y  the  council 
in  1847,  on  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  able 
Report  of  Andrew  Jameson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff- 
depute  of  the  county  of  Edinburg.  A  commission  was 
also  named  to  revise  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  in- 
tended to  remove  man}'  obstructions  and  delays  in  the 
administration  of  justice. — Parliamentary  Report,  1849. 

28.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  Mecklenburff-Strelitz, 
Duchies  of. — There  exists  in  these  Duchies  no  pecu- 
liar law  relating  to  commerce.     The  only  authority 
throughout  their  respective  provinces  is  the  common 
law  of  Germany.     Rostock,  however,  has  a  municipal 
law  peculiar  to  itself.     A  decree  of  this  city  was  passed, 
19th  December,  1827,  relative  to  bills  of  exchange. 

29.  Modena,  Duchy  of. — The  duchy  of  Modena  has 
no  code  of  commerce.     Reference  is  made  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  most  celebrated  writers,  such  as  Casaregi 
and  Ansaldo,  and  still  more  to  Azuni,  Baldasseroni, 
and  Cassiani.      In  the  absence  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, in  regard  to  commerce,  the  civil  code  is  also 
most  frequently  appealed  to,  which  in  commercial  dif- 
ferences alone  permits  to  act  by  executor}'  process. 

30.  Nassau,  Duchy  of. — Till  the  present  period  there 
existed  in  the  Duchy  no  law  relating  to  commercial 
rights,  and  the  ordinance  of  Frankfort  on  bills  of  ex- 
change was  the  sole  authority.     The  government  has, 
however,  recently  promulgated  the  project  of  a  com- 
mercial code,  extending  to  every  subject  that  might 
be  contemplated  by  it.     This  project,  which  has  been 
aided  by  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Vol- 
pracht  and  Bertram,  is  in  a  great  measure  a  repetition 
(as  to  the  text  almost  always  so)  of  the  regulations  of 
the  code  of  Wurtemburg,  of  those  of  the  ordonnance  of 
Saxe- Weimar  (20th  April,  1819)  on  bills  of  exchange. 
Though  the  above  projet  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
at  an  assembly  of  the  States,  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity of  its  being  adopted  in  its  present  form,  at  least 
without  any  material  alteration.      We  have  accord- 
ingly inserted  it  in  due  order. 

31.  Norway. — Civil  and  commercial  legislation  re- 
main in  this  country  the  same  as  in  Denmark.     Its 
union  with  Sweden,  in  1814,  produced  no  alteration. 
Two  laws  only  were  carried  in  the  last  Storthing  (Par- 
liament) in  1842.     The  first,  of  date  4th  August,  on 
bills  of  exchange,  given  in  its  proper  place,  the  second, 
of  29th  June,  and  which  has  received  the  royal  assent. 
This  law,  however,  being  merely  a  regulation  on  the 
right  of  engaging  in  commerce,  which  it  limits,  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  to  the  citizens  of  commercial 
towns,  we  regard  as  not  coming  within  the  legal  depart- 
ment we  had  assigned  ourselves  ;  we  therefore  omit  it. 
There  was  recently  in  force  a  regulation  in  regard  to 
exchange  of  Copenhagen,  16th  April,  1681,  as  pre- 
sented liy  M.  N'onguier.  This  regulation  has  been 
replaced  in  Denmark  by  the  law  of  28th  May,  1825. 
In  Norway  it  has  hitherto  undergone  no  alteration  ex- 
cept those  of  the  recent  law  of  4th  August,  1842. 

The  maritime  law  of  Norway  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Denmark.  The  code  of  Christian,  promulgated  in 
1683  in  Denmark,  and  in  1657  in  Norway,  is  still  in 
force. 

32.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gitastalla,  Duchies  of. — The 
commercial  code  of  France,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  these  duchies,  still  continues  in  force.     Only  the 
civil  code  of  Parma  contains  regulations  in  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange.    These  remain  the  sole  distinguish- 
ing documents  of  commercial  character. 

33.  Portugal.— On  the  18th  September,  1833,  an  or- 
dinance of  the  King  Don  Pedro  sanctioned  a  code  drawn 
out  by  a  jurist  alone,  and  which,  derived  in  great..part 
from  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  codes,  has  taken  from 
them  the  most  enlightened  provisions,  and  added  oth- 
ers, especially  on  the  institution  of  the  jury,  for  com- 
mercial matters. 

34.  Roman  States. — The  commercial  code  of  France, 
suppressed  in  1814,  when  the  French  ceased  to  occupy 
the  Roman  territory,  has,  notwithstanding,  still  con- 
tinued in  force  in  some  of  its  provinces,  and  in  1821 
was  formally  re-established  throughout  all  the  Papal 
States,  by  an  edict  of  Pius  VII.,  under  the  title  of 
Provisional  Law  of  Commerce.    Certain  modifications, 
however,  of  minor  importance,  and  which  were  to  re- 
main only  until  the  completion  of  a  new  code,  were 
introduced.     This  code  has  not  yet  appeared.      The 
edict  of  1st  June,  1821,  contains,  moreover,  several 
enactments  which  have  for  their  object  the  better  or- 
ganization of  tribunals  of  commerce.     In  regard  to 
this  point,  however,  the  legislative  and  judiciary  regu- 
lations of  10th  November,  1834,  contains,  in  sections 
three  and  four,  new  provisions.     The  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  of  commerce  may  be  carried  before  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  appeals.     The  new  law,  however,  has 
not  revoked  a  papal   statute  of  date  27th  February, 
1830,  re-establishing  a  court  of  appeal  at  Ancona,  and 
of  which  we  have  also  given  a  translation.     The  edict 
of  1st  June,  1821,  contains,  besides,  different  judiciary 
enactments,  several  of  which  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  English  code  of  civil  procedure.     Into  the  exam- 
ination of  these  we  felt  it  unnecessary  to  enter,  the 
greater  part  being  presented  in  the  new  legislative 
and  judiciary  law. 

35.  Russia. — As  early  as  in  1700,  Peter  the  Great 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  all  the  ukases  pub- 
lished since  the  code  of  1649,  but   co-operation   was 
wanting  to  carry  it  into  practice.    Nicholas  completed 
this  important  undertaking.     The  siood  was  published 
with  the  ukase  of  31st  January,  1826.     It  is  a  com- 
plete digest  where  the  old  laws  are  inserted,  yet  con- 
forming them  to  the  progress  of  legislation  and  Euro- 
pean civilization.     The  commercial  part,  forming  the 
llth  volume,  occupies  an  important  place ;  it  includes 
more  than  2000  articles,  and  it  contains  very  remarka- 
ble provisions,  such  as  demonstrate  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  empire. 

36.  Sardinia. — After  the    events   of   1814,   which 
placed  upon  the  throne  the  present  family,  the  ancient 
laws  published  in  1723,  an  impression  of  which,  with 
numerous  additional  provisions,  had  been  published  by 
King  Charles    Emmanuel  III.,  the  7th  April,  1770, 
were  re-established  in  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 
The}-  remained  in  force  as  to  commercial  matters  until 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  code  of  commerce,  which 
came  into  operation  the  1st  July,  1848.     The  city  of 
Genoa  alone  has    continued    to   be  regulated    by  the 
French  code  since  the  Restoration,  the  exigencies  of 


this  commercial  port  requiring  the  application  of  a 
more  modern  legislation,  and  one  which  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  other  nations. 
The  same  motive  has  urged  the  enlightened  govern- 
ments of  Sardinia  to  endow  their  country  with  new  and 
more  uniform  provisions  by  publishing  a  code  of  com- 
merce. The  new  code  of  1843  follows  entirely  the 
French  code,  taking  into  careful  consideration  the 
laws  voted  for  its  amelioration  by  the  French  Cham- 
bers in  1817,  1833,  1838,  and  1841.  It  has  done  more  ; 
it  has  almost  always  resolved  any  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  in  the  practice  according  to  the  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  often  made  re- 
forms which  experience  had  proved  to  be  necessary. 
Among  the  various  innovations  introduced,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  mention  that  minors  an3  females  whom  the 
civil  Sardinian  code — the  same  as  the  Macedonian  and 
Velleino  status  consultus — considered  as  incapacitated 
to  act  for  themselves,  are,  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
commercial  profession,  independent ;  which  modifica- 
tion was  certainly  indispensable ;  adding  also  to  the 
No.  6  of  the  French  law  in  conformity  with  their  ju- 
risprudence, a  presumption  of  the  consent  of  the  hus- 
band when  the  married  female  is  engaged  in  trade. 
The  code  intrusts  to  the  tribunals  of  commerce  the  in- 
spection of  books  of  commerce  ;  it  prescribes  precau- 
tions already  specified  in  the  projects  of  law  presented 
by  the  Garde-des-sceaux,  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  15th  February,  1838,  with  a  view  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandalous  speculations  of  partnerships 
in  commandite ;  it  relieves  partners  from  forced  ar- 
bitration, and  makes  it  optional,  as  in  several  modern 
codes  ;  it  dedicates  a  fourth  book  to  this  important 
matter,  under  a  special  title,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  our  code  of  procedure  ;  and  it  replaces  the 
entire  section  of  the  French  code  which  treats  of 
disputes  between  partners,  with  most  valuable  provis- 
ions in  the  functions  of  the  liquidators  of  partnerships. 
The  exchange  agents  are,  as  the  notaries  in  France, 
responsible  for  the  signatures  to  bills  which  they  nego- 
tiate when  signed  in  their  presence  ;  their  books,  and 
those  of  brokers,  form  evidence  of  agreements  among 
parties.  With  reference  to  bills  of  exchange,  those 
drawn  by  the  States  of  the  king  in  a  foreign  country, 
ma}'  be  signed  by  any  person  who  may  be  subjected  to 
imprisonment  for  non-payment,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  but,  for  inland  bills,  merchants  alone  may  be 
prosecuted  commercially ;  and  it  is  further  necessary 
that  the  bill  shall  not  be  drawn  by  order  and  on  ac- 
count of  a  third,  in  which  case  they  are  only  deemed 
as  simple  promises.  The  endorsement,  after  the  bill 
becomes  due,  and  the  security  given  by  a  person  not  en- 
gaged in  trade,  do  not  constitute  procuration.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  Sardinia  has  adopted  the  same  metri- 
cal system  for  distances  and  measurement  as  in  France. 
The  second  book  relative  to  maritime  commerce  con- 
tains only  regulations  analogous  to  the  French  code, 
with  the  exception  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  ships, 
which  must  be  made  by  public  act,  under  penalty  of 
nullity  ;  it  prescribes  also  to  the  captain,  express  duty 
of  ascertaining  the  good  state  of  the  ship  before  going 
to  sea ;  it  enjoins  on  him  to  watch  with  great  care  over 
the  interests  of  seamen.  Lastly,  by  the  Art.  343,  §  1, 
the  negotiation  of  a  bottomry-bond  between  persons 
not  engaged  in  trade,  produces  the  same  effect  as  bills 
to  order,  and  by  the  Art.  360,  any  convention  which 
should  have  for  its  object  to  discharge  the  lender  on 
bottomry-bond  from  the  contribution  to  the  common 
averages,  is  null.  The  regulations  of  the  third  book  on 
bankruptcies  are,  the  same  as  those  of  the  French  law 
of  20th  May,  1838.  Simply  they  have  suppressed  the 
Art.  448  of  the  French  code  which  declares  null  the 
inscriptions  of  mortgages  taken  within  10  days  pre- 
ceding the  suspension  of  payment ;  and,  also,  they 
order  the  exposition  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
fail  at  the  hall  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  daring 
the  whole  of  their  lives  unless  they  obtained  a  license. 
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The  treasury  advances  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
the  procedure.  With  reference  to  the  license,  it  can 
only  be  given  by  the  Senate  (court  of  appeal)  after 
the  accomplishment  of  many  formalities.  The  tribu- 
nals have  the  same  organization  as  in  France  ;  but  the 
judges  elected  by  the  merchants  are  nominated  by  the 
king.  An  important  modification  has  been  introduced 
in  Sardinia,  as  in  Mexico,  and  in  Spain ;  a  lawyer 
(consulente  quidiziale)  is  appointed  to  each  tribunal  as  a 
counselor,  but  without  a  deliberative  vote.  This  in- 
stitution has  doubtless  great  advantages,  yet  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  inconveniences,  as  if,  for  example,  the 
consultore,  through  the  influence  of  his  acquaintances, 
should  predominate  in  all  the  deliberations,  and  over- 
rule the  judges.  Another  innovation  consists  in  the 
creation  of  a  judge,  delegated  every  week  by  the  tri- 
bunals, who  decides  by  himself  all  disputes  below  300 
francs,  and  judges  without  appeal  all  those  which  do 
not  exceed  100  francs.  The  appeal  is  admissible  only 
in  disputes  above  1200  francs,  as  before  the  enactment 
of  the  French  law  of  llth  April,  1838.  An  article  on 
imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  added  to  the  code  ;  it 
fixes  its  duration  in  proportion  to  the  sums  due,  and 
submits  to  it  persons  not  engaged  in  trade  for  bills  of 
exchange,  drawn  from  or  on  foreign  countries,  when  it 
results  from  maritime  operations  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  frauds,  or  presumption  of  flight,  and  insolvency. 
There  is  not  j-et  any  regulation  on  the  procedure  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  commerce.  The  publication  of 
the  code  of  procedure  is  shortly  expected,  the  ministry 
having  been  occupied  with  it  for  several  years  past. 
A  diplomatic  treaty  of  24th  March,  1760,  seems  to 
place  Sardinia,  with  respect  to  France,  in  a  very  ex- 
ceptional position  relative  to  the  execution  of  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  Sardinian  tribunals,  and  the 
payment  of  the  security  judicatum  solvi. 

37.  Saxe-Attenburg,  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  and   Saxe- 
Meiningen. — In  these  duchies  there  exists,  in  regard  to 
commerce,  only  a.  very  small  number  of  regulations. 
Commercial  differences  are  decided  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and,  in  general,  by  a  reference  to  common 
law  and  usage  much  more  than  to  particular  statutes. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  practice  of  Leipsic  is  the  prin- 
cipal guide  to  that  of  the  two  duchies  of  Saxe-Atten- 
burg  and  Saxe-Meiningen. 

38.  Saxe-Holdburghausen,  Duchy  of. — The  ordinance 
of  Leipsic,  which  was  introduced  into  this  duchy  in 
virtue  of  a  rescript  of  llth  June,  1714,  still  continues 
in  force. 

39.  Saxe-  Weimar. — A  number  of  laws,  entering  into 
considerable  detail,  on  the  subject  of  mortgages,  and 
the  proper  distribution  and  precedency  of  creditors  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy,  were  promulgated  b}'  the  govern- 
ment in  1839  and  1841.     Their  object,  however,  is 
only  to  establish,  in  regard  to  the  latter  subject,  a  uni- 
formity of  rule,  such  as  is  required  in  any  other  civil 
arrangement.      For  books  of  merchants,  partnership, 
brokerage,  failures,  there  exist  no  other  special  regula- 
tions.    The  Prussian  code  is  followed,  or,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Germanj'-,  actions  are  decided  by  usage  and 
common  law.     There  is  no   special  tribunal  of  com- 
merce in  the  Grand  Duchy.     It  is  proper,  however, 
to  remark,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  wool- 
fair,  which  is  annually  held  in  Weimar,  in  the  month 
of  June,  a  commission  is  named  by  the  burgomaster, 
composed  of  two  members   of  the   municipality  and 
several  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
differences  that  may  occasionally  arise.     There  being 
no  commercial  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  no  Bourse 
(place  of  exchange)  has  been  regularly  established. 
Each  city  has  its  particular  regulations  in  regard  to 
fairs  held  in  it. 

40.  Saxony,  Kingdom  of.— The  government  of  Sax- 
ony are  at  present  occupied  in  the  revision  of  the  an- 
cient legislation,  and  in  completing  it  by  new  laws. 
As  yet,  however,  there  exists  no  commercial  code,  not 
even  in  the  form  of  a  "projet."     The  tribunals  are 
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guided  by  ancient  statutes  and  ordinances,  which, 
where  no  enactments  exist,  are  considered  as  possessing 
uniform  authority.  Various  regulations  have  passed 
in  regard  to  brokerage.  Their  respective  dates  are  7th 
March,  1818,  21st  September,  1833,  and  14th  April, 
1832.  In  regard  to  payments  and  bankruptcy,  the 
only  legal  authority  is  the  ordinance  of  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1766,  promulgated  in  Lusatia  in  1783 ;  this  an- 
swers, however,  very  insufficiently  for  the  present 
requirements  of  commerce,  and  government  are  pre- 
paring to  replace  it  by  new  enactments.  The  ancient 
tribunal  of  commerce  established  at  Leipsic,  by  an 
ordinance  of  date  21st  December,  1682,  still  exists,  but 
simply  as  a  local  court,  and  without  any  effort  being 
made  to  establish  other  tribunals  upon  a  common  prin- 
ciple of  judiciary  organization.  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  commercial  law  in  Saxony,  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment are  now  endeavoring  to  apply  a  remedy.  In 
addition  to  other  means  for  this  purpose,  M.  Einert, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  the 
country,  has  lately  received  an  order  to  review  the  re- 
cent laws,  so  as  to  bring  them  still  more  into  unison 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

41.  Schwartzburg,  Rudolstadt  and  Schwartzburg-Son- 
dershausen,  Principalities  of. — As  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  minor  States  of  Germany,  so  in  the  above 
principalities,  commercial  differences  are  brought  be- 
fore the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  are  decided  upon  ac- 
cording to  common  law  usage,  or  even  the  laws  of  the 
neighboring  States,  Saxony,  etc.     The  former  ordi- 
nance of  1st  September,  1787,  respecting  failures,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  of  1st  December,  1835,  on  the 
same  subject. 

42.  Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two. — The  French  com- 
mercial code  was  introduced  into  Naples  the  28th  May, 
1808,  when  the  throne  was  occupied  by  King  Joseph 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  laws,  having  undergone  a 
general  revision  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  a  new 
code  of  commerce  for  the  Two  Sicilies  was  made  public 
26th  March,  1819.     It  forms  one  of  the  parts  of  a  body 
of  general   law,    arranged  under  the   five   heads  of 
civil,  penal,  and  commercial  law,  and  civil  and  crim- 
inal   procedure.      This    code    of   commerce    contains 
nearly  the  same  regulations  as  that  of  France,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  has  obviously  been  founded,  and  which 
long  practice  besides  has  sanctioned. 

43.  Spain. — In  1827  King  Ferdinand  VII.  nomi- 
nated a  commission  charged  to  frame  a  code  of  com- 
merce ;  and  on  the  30th  May.  1829,  a  royal  ordinance 
sanctioned  the  new  code,  which  was  to  come  into  force 
the  1st  January,  1830. 

44.  Sweden. — For  bills   of   exchange    in    Sweden 
there  are  two  ordinances,  of  1st  February,  1748,  and 
12th  June,  1816.    The  text  of  them  has  been  given  by 
M.   Nonquier  in  his  treatise.     It  appears,  however, 
that  these  ordinances  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  commerce.   Accordingly,  on  20th  May,  1835, 
there  appeared  a  new  law  regulating  inland  bills.   This 
law,  which  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  common  law  of  exchange  in  Sweden,  forms, 
with  the  ordinances  already  mentioned,  an  extremely 
remarkable  body  of  laws.     In  relation  to  maritime 
law,  a  complete  account  of  it,  as  it  formerly  stood,  may 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  M.  Pardessus.     He  has 
given  -Micro  the  ordinance  of  1667,  being  an  abstract 
of  the  Hanseatic  Reces  Maritime  Consulate,  etc.     Nu- 
merous changes,  however,  have  since  been  made  in 
this  ordinance,  certain  articles  having  been  retained, 
while  others  have  been  supressed  or  modified.      On 
the  present  state  of  the  maritime  law  of  the  north,  the 
work  of  M.  Poehls  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority.      A  law,   very  minute  in  detail,  was   is- 
sued in  regard  to  failures,  in  1818.     This  has  been 
more   recently  replaced  by  a  new  law  of  date  12th 
March,   1830,   having  regard  to   some    modifications 
made  in  it  in  1835.     In  regard  to  justiciary  organiza- 
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tions,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  generally,  the  settle- 
ment of  commercial  disputes  devolves  on  the  civil 
tribunals.  The  onlj-  exceptions  are  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  bills,  or  arising  from  disputes  which  may  have 
arisen  between  ship-owners  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
cargo,  or  the  captains,  or  between  captains  and  their 
seamen.  Actions  in  regard  to  these  are  within  the 
competency  of  the  municipal  courts.  The  same  tribu- 
nals take  cognizance  of  ordinary  failures.  If  the 
bankrupt  is  a  noble,  the  case  is  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice.  To  these  also  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  decisions  of  the  municipal  tribunals.  When  there 
is  room  for  appeal  from  an  inferior  district  court,  it 
may  be  carried  in  the  second  instance  before  a  superior 
one  ;  and  in  the  third  (finally)  before  one  of  the  three 
high  courts  of  the  realm. 

45.  Switzerland. — Each  of  the  twenty-two  Swiss 
cantons  is  sovereign  and  independent,  ruled  by  its  own 
laws.  There  exists,  however,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  no  commercial  law  whatever.  Matters  of  com- 
merce are  treated  as  other  affairs  of  civil  life,  with  all 
the  restrictions  and  impediments  which  have  been  the 
fruit  of  municipal  legislation.  In  the  Canton  of  Ge- 
neva, the  French  code,  introduced  provisionally  after 
the  events  of  1814,  seems  now  to  possess  the  authorhy 
of  definitive  law.  No  change  has  been  made  in  it, 
except  in  what  regards  the  mode  of  legal  procedure, 
delineated  in  the  "  Code  de  Procedure"  arranged  by 
M.  Bellot,  and  promulgated  1st  January,  1821.  A  law 
of  12th  May,  1817,  giving  a  new  sanction  to  the  French 
code  of  commerce,  established  those  changes  already 
adopted  in  France,  and  introduced  into  the  art.  160  a 
provision  having  special  reference  to  Geneva,  namely : 
"  The  loss  of  right  mentioned  in  the  art.  160,  shall 
take  place  against  the  bearer  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  at 
one  or  more  days  after  sight,  or  months  or  usances 
after  sight,  drawn  from  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  payable 
in  foreign  countries,  who  shall  not  exact  the  pay- 
ment or  acceptance  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
each  of  the  prefixed  dates."  In  the  other  French 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  same  French  code, 
though  not  expressly  enacted,  is  frequently,  in  the 
absence  of  other  legislative  authority,  the  guide, 
or  is  at  least  appealed  to  as  a  rule  of  equity.  The 
Canton  of  Vaud  has  published  a  law  on  bills  of 
exchange,  the  4th  June,  1819,  which  is  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  the  French  code,  and  which  has  been  also 
adopted  in  the  Canton  of  Friburg.  In  1818,  the 
Council  d'Etat  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  had  prepared  a 
report  of  a  code  of  commerce  to  be  submitted  to  dis- 
cussion, but  it  was  rejected  in  1841,  by  the  Grand 
Council.  The  Canton  of  Friburg,  in  1840,  presented 
the  projet  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Code  de  Com- 
merce,;" it  has  not  yet,  however,  undergone  discussion. 
Lastly,  Neufchatel  has  recently  published  some  com- 
mercial laws.  The  legislation  in  the  German  Can- 
tons is  extremely  imperfect.  The  least  defective  sys- 
tem of  mercantile  law  is  that  of  Basle,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  an  ordinance  on  exchange,  of  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  there  are  to  be  found  various  regulations  in 
regard  to  mercantile  books,  brokerage  (26th  Dec., 
1822 ;  April,  1805  and  1817)  as  well  as  some  old  regu- 
lations (1719)  relative  to  the  ranking  of  creditors  in  a 
case  of  bankruptcy.  The  latter  also  still  retain  some 
degree  of  authority,  and  are  therefore  not  without 
importance.  Recently,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  codes 
of  France  i:i  the  French  portion  of  the  Canton,  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  to  important  reforms,  having  for 
their  object  the  revision,  not  only  of  these  codes  in 
certain  articles,  but  of  the  entire  legislation  of  the 
country.  This  legislation  is  composed  of  very  ancient 
laws,  which  could  not  be  included  in  this  work.  The 
law  on  bankruptcy,  of  22d  December,  1820,  contains 
some  very  remarkable  provisions.  The  new  civil 
code  of  Lucerne  embraces  various  regulations  on  com- 
mercial matters.  Zurich  possesses  an  ordinance  on 


bills  of  exchange,  of  date  16th  May,  1805.  St.  Gall, 
an  ordinance  on  the  same  of  18th  July,  1734,  and  a 
law  of  llth  October,  18:52,  on  commercial  accounts. 
Lucerne  follows  the  ordinance  on  bills  of  exchange  of 
St.  Gall ;  Soleure,  that  of  Basle  ;  and  Friburg  lias  the 
same  law  as  Vaud  on  bills  of  exchange,  of  date  24th 
June,  1829.  In  the  German  Cantons  the  defects  of 
commercial  law  are  supplied  partly  from  the  civil  law, 
but  chiefly  by  usage.  Commercial  disputes  are  deter- 
mined before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  A  law  on  bank- 
ruptcy, of  18th  May,  1818,  for  the  Canton  of  Zug, 
contains  some  curious  regulations  in  regard  to  religious 
establishments,  in  favor  of  the  bankrupt  himself,  who 
preserves  the  right  of  redemption  over  the  sale  of  his 
real  estate,  and  against  his  familj-  in  certain  cases. 
There  still  exists  at  Schoffenhausen  a  committee  of 
commerce  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  1703  ; 
similar  ones  were  to  be  found  in  several  cities  in 
Switzerland.  Its  members  were  elected  from  the 
mercantile  body,  and  were  appointed  to  watch  over 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  commerce  of  the  city. 
In  1805  it  was  erected  into  a  tribunal  of  commerce  for 
the  decision  of  all  mercantile  differences.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  Switzerland,  especially  in  regard  to 
commercial  affairs,  were  possessed  of  a  common  legis- 
lation applicable  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
confederations.  It  is  possible  that  the  late  reforms  in 
the  civil  and  the  criminal  codes  of  the  Cantons  indi- 
vidually, may  lead  eventually  to  this  result.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  indeed,  the  Cantons  have  already  felt  it 
necessary,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  and 
usages,  to  adopt  certain  measures  of  a  general  char- 
acter, by  federal  conventions  or  concordats.  Thus,  in 
a  case  of  bankruptcy,  by  the  concordat  of  15th  June, 
1804,  confirmed  8th  July,  1818,  every  Swiss  through- 
out all  the  Cantons,  enjoys,  on  ranking  as  creditor, 
the  same  rights  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  Canton  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  bankruptcy  has  been  declared, 
both  in  regard  to  preferable  and  to  ordinary  claims. 
No  seizure  can  take  place  of  the  movable  property  of 
the  bankrupt,  except  for  the  common  interest.  Three 
Cantons  only — Schwitz,  Claris,  and  Appenzell — re- 
fused their  adherence  to  this  federal  agreement : 
their  particular  legislation  seems  to  oppose  it.  By 
another  concordat,  7th  June,  1810,  conlirmed  8th 
July,  1818,  the  Cantons  have  mutually  decreed 
that  all  the  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever  found, 
must  go  into  the  general  mass,  without  prejudice, 
meanwhile,  to  the  claims  of  the  present  holder.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  body  of  the  creditors  contest 
ing  either  the  property  of  deposits,  or  a  mortgage  or 
ownership  security  situated  in  a  different  Canton  from 
that  in  which  the  bankrupt  was  domiciled,  the  claim 
must  be  carried  before  the  competent  judge  in  that  Can- 
ton, where  the  said  effects,  mortgage,  or  security,  were 
found.  By  virtue  of  art.  14  of  the  treat}'  of  alliance 
between  France  and  Switzerland,  Frenchmen  and 
Swiss  are  respectively  exempted,  in  pleading  before 
the  courts  of  each  other's  country,  from  the  obligation 
to  furnish  a  "  judicatum  solvi."  The  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, 9th  April,  1807,  and  the  Court  of  Colmar,  28th 
March,  1810,  have  specially  determined  to  this  effect; 
and  the  law  may  be  considered  as  fixed. 

46.  Tunis. — There  is  no  commercial  law  in  Tunis. 
Usage  and  particular  articles  of  agreement  direct  the 
decision  in  those  cases  of  dispute  that  may  occur  be- 
tween native  traders.  Every  trader  keeps  a  book  in 
which  he  registers  his  purchases  and  his  sales.  The 
native  Mussulman  and  Jews  know  no  higher  form  of 
mercantile  book-keeping.  There  are  few  countries, 
however,  where  commercial  probity  is  found  more 
prevalent.  And  though  cases  may  occur,  in  which 
the  confidence  of  the  creditor  or  the  equity  of  the  judge 
are  attempted  to  be  worked  upon,  yet  such  are  pro- 
portionably  rare,  when  compared  with  similar  instances 
among  nations  where  the  written  laws  of  commerce 
are  of  a  more  definite  and  extended  character. 
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47.  Turkey. — The  geographical  position  of  Turkey 
•was  destined  to  form  this  rich  country  into  an  essen- 
tially commercial  power.  But  the  natural  indolence 
of  its  inhabitants  has  prevented  it  from  reaping  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  lavished  on  it.  Their 
foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by 
strangers,  who  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  diplomatic  treaties, 
the  privilege  of  paying  dues  of  customs  of  smaller 
amount  than  those  which  are  exacted  from  the  Mus- 
sulmen  and  Rayas,  and  possess  the  right,  in  cases  of 
differences  with  other  foreigners,  of  appealing  to  their 
own  international  laws.  The  Koran  is  the  common 
law  according  to  which  causes  among  natives  are  al- 
most always  decided.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  there  exists  no  special  law  applicable 
to  matters  of  commerce.  Those  enactments  which 
seem  to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  such,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  general  code — a  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  laws ;  to  which,  moreover,  the  idea  of  religious 
sanctity  is  attached,  and  which  have  been  brought 
together  by  various  doctors  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing religious  services  and  public  administrations.  The 
collection  of  highest  authority  is  that  which  was  com- 
piled by  order  of  Solyman  II.,  from  1520  to  1566,  en- 
titled Multeka  Ehbar.  This  code  has  been  translated 
by  Chevalier  Mourudja  di  Hossen,  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  honorable  Armenian  family,  and  drago- 
man (interpreter)  to  the  embassy  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. The  work  appeared  in  France,  the  first  two 
volumes  in  1798,  and  the  third  in  1824,  under  the  title 
of  "  Tableau  General  de  1'Empire  Ottoman,"  and  pre- 
sents an  accurate  exhibition  of  the  laws  which  govern 
that  vast  empire.  This  code  contains  a  book  on  com- 
mercial matters,  but  the  laws  embraced  in  it  refer 
rather  to  principles  bearing  upon  civil  contracts,  and 
adapted  to  Mussulman  manners,  than  to  commercial 
right,  properly  so  called.  Under  the  administration 
of  Ahmed-Fetchi-Pacha,  in  1839,  a  project  of  a  com- 
mercial code  was  prepared  on  the  model  of  that  of 
France.  The  fall  of  that  minister,  however,  has  in- 
definitely deferred  its  publication.  As  to  commercial 
jurisdiction  not  falling  under  the  rule  of  common  law, 
actions  in  regard  to  it  were  determined  at  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  Levant,  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  custom-house  (chef  de  la 
douane),  aided  by  several  assessors  chosen  from  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  place,  Mussulmen,  Rayas, 
and  freemen.  This  court,  however,  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  the  capital,  and  the  Ministers  of  Commerce, 
similarly  aided  by  assessors  from  the  same  class  of 
merchants,  have  for  some  time  taken  cognizance  of 
all  commercial  affairs.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Porte 
that  disputes  between  Ottoman  subjects  and  Euro- 
peans, should  be  carried  by  petition  before  this  tribu- 
nal without  the  presence  of  any  European  assessor, 
and  subject  only  to  the  interposition  of  the  interpreter 
of  the  embassador  of  the  respective  country.  The  en- 
tire diplomatic  body  were  opposed  to  this,  and  the  min- 
istry of  commerce  has  been  abolished.  The  former 
order  of  things  has  now  been  re-established,  and  the 
Grand  Douanier  (the  officer  already  mentioned)  pre- 
sides as  formerly  in  the  tribunals.  Its  decisions  are 
final.  "  A  cause,"  says  the  religious  code,  "  legally 
examined,  discussed,  and  determined,  can  not  again 
be  brought  into  court,  the  law  having  pronounced 
against  all  appeal."  The  judgments  which  it  pro- 
nounces are  not  founded  on  an}-  well-defined  usages. 
The  code  of  France  is  generally  the  rule  to  which,  in 
their  private  transactions,  the  Rayas,  who  hold  a  seat 
in  the  tribunal,  are  accustomed  to  defer.  The  tribunal 
of  commerce  is  not  the  only  tribunal  existing  in  Con- 
stantinople. There  are  other  three,  namely  :  1.  The 
Arz  Odassez,  a  supreme  tribunal  where  formerly  the 
Grand  Vizir  presided,  now  the  Cheik-ul-islam  (mufti), 
before  whom,  without  appeal,  differences  of  every  kind 
are  determined,  save  on  commercial  and  maritime  sub- 
jects. 2.  The  tribunal  of  the  Cadis ;  the  Mehkeim,  a 


sort  of  court  of  peace  or  conciliation.  3.  The  court  of 
the  commandant  du  port  (governor  of  the  harbor), 
Leiman-Odassy,  who,  assisted  by  several  captains, 
judges  of  all  maritime  questions,  insurances,  ship- 
wrecks, jettisons,  etc.  Commercial  differences  between 
the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignior  and  those  of  foreign 
powers  who  are  residents  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  are 
determined  summarily  in  presence  of  an  interpreter 
of  the  legation,  or  of  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  foreign  subject  belongs,  sometimes  by  the  decision 
of  the  custom-house  authority,  sometimes  by  that  of 
the  Pacha.  In  consequence  of  foreign  treaties,  every 
process  involving  a  subject  exceeding  4000  aspres 
(about  8  francs  each)  may  be  forced  before  the  divan 
in  Constantinople.  This  privilege,  however,  is  sel- 
dom made  use  of.  In  cases  of  dispute  between  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers,  a  decision  is  given  by  the 
consuls  of  the  respective  parties,  assisted  by  merchants 
of  both  nations.  The  Turkish  tribunals  decide  on  ac- 
tions brought  before  them  by  the  commentaries  of  the 
Koran,  of  which  there  are  four  in  number,  namely,  as 
follows :  the  Hanafi,  the  Maleki,  the  Chajiy,  and  the 
Hambuli.  These  have  never  been  translated  from  the 
original  language.  The  Hanafi  is  followed  at  Constan- 
tinople and  throughout  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  ; 
the  Maleki,  in  Barbary ;  the  Chafy,  in  Egypt ;  the 
Hambuli  is  no  longer  used ;  the  collection  entitled 
Multeka  Ehbar  is  known  over  the  whole  empire. 

48.  Tuscany. — The  "  Code  de  Commerce"  has  al- 
ways, since  it  was  introduced  into  the  Grand  Duchy, 
held  its  position  as  law  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
suppression  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce,  which,  not- 
withstanding, have  been  continued  in  Florence  itself, 
it  has  undergone  no  alteration  of  any  importance. 
The  article  117,  however,  of  the  judiciary  reform  of 
1838,  has  annulled  the  regulations  of  article  51  of  the 
French  code,  relative  to  obligator}'  arbitration  in  mat- 
ters of  copartnery.  An  ordinance  of  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  facility  with 
which  persons  not  engaged  in  trade  sign  bills  of  ex- 
change, authorizes  only  bankers,  merchants,  and  trad- 
ers, to  draw  bills  of  exchange.  In  cases  when  on  such 
bills  there  should  be  the  signatures  of  others  than  mer- 
chants, the  ordinance  grants  only  a  recourse  against 
them  through  the  civil  procedure.  Another  ordinance 
of  23d  November,  1818,  prescribes  certain  measures 
proper  to  shorten  the  procedure  in  matters  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Lastly,  a  third  ordinance,  of  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  declares  that  the  words  value  exchanged,  in 
bills  of  exchange,  shall  be  considered  as  a  true  cause. 
We  ma}-  also  announce  an  important  resolution  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  court  of  Tuscan}',  bjr  which  a  fail- 
ure does  not  destroy  the  provision  of  funds  for  a  bill  of 
exchange ;  a  question  much  disputed  in  France,  and 
which  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  adjudicated  upon  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  judiciary  decisions  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  Florence,  by  decrees  of  7th  February,  1816, 
30th  July,  1832,  and  20th  March,  1841.  We  may  add 
that  the  article  130,  of  the  new  Sardinian  code  of  com- 
merce, contains  a  regulation  in  conformity  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  Tuscany.  An  ordinance  of  6th  August, 
1827,  has  made  alterations  in  regard  to  insolvency  and 
bankruptcy.  It  confers  on  the  Advocate  Fiscal  (pub- 
lic prosecutor),  or  his  substitute,  the  same  powers  with 
those  of  the  public  minister  of  France.  The  same  or- 
dinance proceeds  thereafter  to  abrogate  the  enactments 
of  article  587,  of  the  French  code  of  1807,  relative  to 
those  cases  in  which  proceedings  might  be  taken 
against  a  simple  bankrupt.  The  court  above  men- 
tioned in  Florence  consists  of  two  merchants  who  are 
judges,  two  surrogates,  one  judge,  a  professional  law- 
yer, and  a  "  grefiier."  The  judges-consular  are  chosen 
by  the  principal  merchants ;  the  list  of  nominals  is 
laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  for  approval.  The  judg- 
ments awarded  by  this  tribunal  may  be  carried  by 
appeal  before  the  tribunal  "  de  la  vote,"  and  finally 
before  the  council  of  justice.  All  maritime  cases  are 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  bureau  de  la  Marine," 
at  Leghorn.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Tuscany  the 
tribunals  of  commerce  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
cognizance  of  commercial  affairs  transferred  to  the 
civil  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  is  unlimited. 

49.  United  States.  —  The  commercial  law  of  the 
United  States  is,  in  general,  the  same  with  that  of  En- 
gland. The  principles  connected  -with  it  are  almost 
always  traceable  to  the  latter  source  ;  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  legislation  of  individual  States,  as  well 
as  by  the  decisions  of  the  federal  court  of  the  Union, 
and  other  inferior  tribunals.  English  laws  are  not 
valid  as  such.  They  must  be  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  or  introduced  by  a  court,  as  an  expo- 
sition of  principles  common  to  the  two  nations.  Each 
State  has  a  separate  commercial  legislation.  This  is 
founded  either  on  express  statute,  or  on  decisions  of 
court.  But  as  the  decrees  of  the  different  courts  have 
a  sort  of  authority  of  themselves,  and  as,  in  addition 
to  this,  questions  in  relation  to  commerce  emanate 
from  general  principles,  or  consist  only  in  determining 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  contracts,  commercial 
law  may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  to  vary 
very  inconsiderably  throughout  the  Union.  Numer- 
ous questions  on  commercial  affairs  are  decided  by  the 
federal  courts  of  the  Union  (district  and  circuit  courts), 
held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  civil  dis- 
putes between  inhabitants  of  different  States,  and  of 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  The 
final  revision  of  the  decisions  of  these  courts  in  gen- 
erally competent  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which,  differing  from  the  Court  of  Cassation  in 
France,  judges  both  in  regard  to  fact  and  law ;  and 
the  decrees  of  which,  while  not  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  legislation  or  jurisprudence, 
have,  indirectly,  great  influence  in  giving  uniformity 
to  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts  in  the  several  States 
of  the  republic.  Though  each  State  is  in  itself  inde- 
pendent, yet  laws  of  a  general  and  uniform  character 
may  be  enacted  by  Congress.  For  example,  article 
1st  of  section  8  and  section  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
1787,  provides,  that  Congress  shafl  have  the  power,  in 
the  matter  of  bankruptcy — a  subject  of  so  grave  in- 
terest in  America,  and  affecting  so  deeply  public  credit 
— to  enact  laws  that  shall  be  obligatory  on  all  the 
States,  and  take  place  of  local  enactments,  whatever 
these  may  be.  Under  a  general  view,  the  tribunals 
must  fonn  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  four  suffi- 
ciently defined  elements  :  1st.  The  common  or  imper- 
fectly written  law.  2d.  The  statutes  of  the  particu- 
lar States.  3d.  The  legislative  acts  of  Congress  ;  and 
4th.  The  decisions  of  English  courts  and  treatises  on 
English  jurisprudence  to  which  lawyers  are  permitted 
to  appeal,  as  raison  ecrit,  professional  decision  reduced 
to  writing.  There  are  no  tribunals  of  commerce  in 
the  United  States.  Commercial  or  maritime  ques- 
tions are  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  ordi- 
nary courts  appointed  in  each  State.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  however,  viz. :  1st.  Of  maritime  civil 
causes  such  as  seamen's  wages,  mortgages,  salvage, 
engagements  of  vessels,  etc.,  in  general,  of  every  real 
action  against  the  vessel,  or  even  in  certain  cases 
against  the  cargo.  2d.  In  the  case  of  seizure  of  the 
ship  or  cargo.  3d.  In  regard  to  patents 'for  discover)-, 
rights  of  authorship,  etc. ;  and  4th.  In  an  action  in- 
tended by  a  citizen  of  one  State  against  a  citizen  of 
another.  In  all  these  cases  the  jurisdiction  devolves 
on  the  federal  court  of  circuit  or  of  district.  Though 
the  judges  have  no  political  privileges,  they  possess 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  great  power ;  inasmuch  as 
they  may  refuse  to  apply  the  law  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutional  impropriety  in  particular  cases 
brought  before  them — an  ingenious  but  sure  method 
of  fixing  the  character  of  imperfection  on  a  particular 
law.  In  order  to  place  in  one  view  the  documents 
necessary  to  give  the  most  perfect  view  of  American 
legislation  on  the  various  matters  contained  in  a  com- 


mercial code,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
best  accredited  expositions  and  commentaries,  and 
to  which  the  Americans  themselves  attach  the  highest 
authority.  The  author  generally  followed,  as  the 
most  accurate,  is  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  Commenta- 
ries on  American  Law,  presents  an  admirable  and  gen- 
eral view  of  commercial  legislation.  With  reference 
to  bankruptcies,  the  Congress  having  made  use  of  the 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  voted  19th 
June,  1841,  a  general  law  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  which  came  in  force  1st  February,  1842.  See 
INSOLVENCY. 

50.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. — These  principalities 
are  ruled  by  laws,  originally  a  mixture  of  Roman  law, 
and  usage.  More  recently  the  laws  of  the  Lower  Empire 
came  into  force,  and  retained  their  authority  to  a  pe- 
riod not  yet  remote.  The  position  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, pressed  by  the  great  powers  which  surround 
them,  has  led  them  to  feel  the  importance  of  stability 
in  civil  legislation.  For  this  purpose  there  have  been 
established  organic  regulations,  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  citizens  against  the  usurpations  of  the  governing 
authorities,  as  well  as  to  render  secure  the  rights  of 
the  principalities  against  their  powerful  protectors.  A 
desire  has  been  felt  also  to  preserve  the  traditionary 
usages  which  are  the  expression  of  national  habits, 
though  sometimes  these  usages  are  not  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  French  legislation,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  leading  authority.  The  aristocratic 
principle  is  maintained  in  all  its  rigor  in  their  laws. 
As  the  primary  element  in  that  principle  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  great  estates,  the  law  confers  on  pa- 
rents, according  to  their  rank,  and,  failing  these,  on 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  a  preference  in  the  right  of 
purchase,  and  also  a  power  of  redemption  on  the  sale 
of  immovable  property.  In  the  case  of  encroach- 
ments on  contiguous  property,  prescription  is  not 
admitted.  So  jealous  indeed  are  the  inhabitants  in 
preserving  their  estates  intact  that  the  property  con- 
veyed in  dowry  by  the  wife  (such  is  the  rigor  with 
which  the  dotal  sj'stem  is  carried  into  execution),  is 
freed  from  obligation  to  a  leasehold  by  the  simple  fact 
of  marriage,  if  the  husband  refuses  to  confirm  the 
lease  ;  a  regulation  greatly  tending  to  shackle  and  dis- 
courage the  labors  of  the  agriculturist.  In  1840  a 
commercial  code  was  laid  before  the  General  Assembly, 
containing,  with  a  few  alterations,  the  same  regula- 
tions with  that  of  France.  It  has  595  articles.  After 
having  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  it  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  prince,  June,  1840,  and  was 
to  come  into  force  1st  January,  1841. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAWS. 

Date.  Title.  I        Countries. 

B.C.  Maritime  Law  of  Menu India. 

B.C.  Maritime  Lair  of  Burges India. 


General  Code  of  Malacca 
B.C.  Law  on  Contract,  Usury,  Factor,  Ex- 
change,    Debtor    and    Creditor, 
Partnership,  Books  of  Commerce, 
Maritime 


B.C.  La  won  Bankers,  Debtors  and  Credit- 
ors, Maritime,  etc 

5th  cent.  Aniani  Breviarum  of  Alaric  II., 
a  Court  of  Admiralty  at  Amalfi  for 
all  Nations  trading  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Constantinople 


9th  cent.  Excerpta  Juris  Orientalis  ad  Reni 

Nauticam  Pertinentia 

9th  cent.  Jus  Navale  Rhodioruin 

940.  The  Gelaping  on  Shipping 

1063.  Maritime  Law  of  Trani. 


llth  cent.  The  Maritime  Law  of  William 


the  Conqueror. 


1150,  Statutes  of  Sleswick  Maritime  Law. 

1  i  .v  i.   Statutes  of  Aries 

lU,-i.   Code 

1160.  Constitutum  Usus 

12th  cent.  Maritime  Law  from  the  Book  of 
the  Assizes,  and  from  the  Usages 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  by 
the  Court  of  Burgesses.  [From 
this  document  it  appears  that 
other  laws  were  enacted  on  com- 
merce in  general.] 


India. 


Greece. 
Rome. 


Amalfi. 

Eastern  Empire 
Rhodes. 
Norway. 
Two  Sicilies. 

England. 
Denmark. 

France. 
Lubec. 
Pisa. 


Jerusalem. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAWS— Continued. 

Date.  Tide. 

12th  cent  Maritime,  Law  known  under  the 


name  of  Rooles  or  Judgments  of. . 


12th  cent.  Law  of  Graga's,  or  the  Code  of  Iceland. 


12th  cent.  Maritime  Law  of  the  Burghs  of 
12th  cent.  Maritime     Law     called     Biar 

Keyar-Rett , 
1214.  Civil  Statutes  of. 


1223.  Maritime  Law  from  Coutume  of. . . . 

1224.  Maritime  Privilege  granted  to  Lu 


bee  in  the  town  of. 


1231.  Extract  from  a  Constitution  of  Fred- 

eric II.  for  the  Kingdom  of 

1232.  The    Criminal     Statute    regarding 


Shipping, 


1240.  Maritime  Extract  from  the  Cede  of. 
1243.  Maritime  Privileges  granted  to  the 

city  of  Valence  by  the  King  of 

Aragon 


1250.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 


coutume  of. . 


1254.  Maritime  Law,  Statute  of  Biarkoo, 


or  Birca. 


1255.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Statute  of. 

1255.  Maritime  Statutes 

1255.  Maritime   Statutes,  extracted  from 


the  Fuero  Real. 


1253.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 
the  policy  of  Navigation  of. 

1266.  Privilege  granted  by  the  King  of 
Aragon  to  the  Magistrates  of  Bar- 
celona to  nominate  the  Consuls 
beyond  the  Seas. 


1266.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Partidas.  . 
1269.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  Privilege 


granted  to. 


1270.  Maritime  Statute.     [This  statute  is 


also  dated  12T6  and  1292.]. 


1270.  Maritime  Statute,  extract  from  the 


1271.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  a 
Pragmatic 

1274.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 
GulatMmjslagh  of  the  King  Mag 
mis 

1274.  Maritime  Statutes 


1278.  Maritime  Statutes 

1280.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 


lonn-boij  Code.. 


1282.  Maritime  Law,  a  Constitution 

1283.  Maritime  Law,  a  Constitution 

1283.  Maritime   Law,   the  Recognoverunt 


Ol6ron. 


1284.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Statute  of. 

1285.  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  I.  on  the 


Contribution  of  Jetison. 


1286.  Maritime    Law,    extracted    from  a 


Constitution  of  Jacob  I. 


1288.  Pragmatic  of  the  King  of  Aragon 


relative  to  Shipwrecks. 


1288.  Pragmatic  of  the  King  of  Aragon 


relative  to  Pirates. 


1292.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 


Statute  of. 

1298.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Breve  Curice 

marts. 

1299.  Maritime  Statute 


About  1300.  Maritime  Law  of  Bremen 

18th  cent  Constitutio  Societatis  Navium. 
13th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 

the  1st  and  2d  Skraa 

13th  cent.  Maritime  Code 

13th  cent  Maritime  Laws,  extracted  from 

the  General  Codes 

13th  cent  Maritime  Code 


Scotland. 

Norway. 
Curzola. 
Montpelliei. 

Stralsund. 
Sicily. 

Venice. 
Lubec. 


Valence. 
Valence. 

Sweden. 

Marseilles. 

Venice. 

Castillia. 


Barcelona. 


Barcelona. 
Hamburg. 
Riga. 
Barcelona. 


Norway. 

Bergen  and  Dron- 

theim. 
Stralsund. 

Iceland. 
Two  Sicilies. 
Two  Sicilies. 

Sarcelona. 
Flunsburg. 

England. 

Sicily. 

Aragona. 

Aragona. 

Hadersleben. 

Pisa. 
Lubec. 
Bremen. 
Bayonne. 

Novogorod. 
Malacca. 


Malacca. 

Mang  Kassar  and 
Bougui,  in  the  Island 
of  Celebes. 

13th  cent.  Maritime  Code Bougui. 

13th  cent.  Maritime  Code,  extracted  from 

Statutes  of  Genoa Colony  of  Pera. 

13th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from1 

the  Statute  of  Zara j  Dalmatia. 

13th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 

the  Establishments  of. Montpellier. 

1303.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the1 

Establishments  of Bari. 

1303.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the1 

Establishments  of Bremen. 

1303.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the] 

Establishments  of 1  Rimini. 

1304.  Pragmatic  of  Maritime  Law iCatalogna. 

13(10.  Articles  of  Maritime  Law I  Hamburg. 

About   1316.    Extract    from    a    Maritime' 

Statute  of  Genoa 'Genoa. 

About  1316.    Maritime   Law,   extract    of| 

a  Statute  of  Sassari (Island  of  Sardinia. 

1318   or  1319.    Breve  portus  Killuretani 

(Caglia) Island  of  Sardinia. 
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About  1320.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 


the  Statute  of  the  City  of  Wisby. 
1330.  Extract  from  a   Statute   of  Genoa 


(Sept.  24) 


1330.  Privilege  for  the  Charters  (armateur 


in  course). 


1331.  Maritime    Law,    extract    from    the 
Statute     of     Pharo     Island,     of 


Lesinain  the. 


1333.  Maritime  Statute  of  Genoa  (Jan.  22 
1335.  Maritime    Law,    extract    from    the 


Skrna. 


1338.  Extract    from    an    Inquiry  on    the 


Maritime  Law  of. 


1389.  Maritime  Statute  of  Genoa  (Nov.  15! 
1340.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 


Coutume  of. 


1340.  Maritime  Ordinance  of  the  King  of. 

1341.  Maritime  Statute  of  Genoa  (Sept.  6) 
1341.  Maritime  Ordinance  relative  to  the 


Consuls  of  Barcelona. 


1343.  Ordinance  of  the  Magistrates  of  Bar- 


celona on  Maritime  Law. 


1343.  Regulations  of  Consular  Procedure. 

1346    or   1347.    Maritime   Law,   extractor 

from  6th  volume  of  the  "  Civi 


Statutes". 


1354.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 


Men-of-War. 


1354.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 

Navigation  in  Times  of  War 

1356.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 


Maritime  Courses 


1369.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1375.  Extract  of  the  Inquiry  of  Queenbor- 


ough  on  the  Maritime  Law. 


1377.  Maritime    Law,   extract    from    the 


Statute  of  Levant. 


1378.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1380.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1381.  Regulation  in  the  Consulate  of  Bar- 


celona. 


1386.  Regulation  for  the  Consulate  of  Bar- 


celona. 


1390.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 


Coutume.. 


1391.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1397.  Maritime  Statute 

1399.  Privileges  of  the  Grand  Admiral. . . 
14th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  known  under  the 

name  of  Jugements  de  Damme,  or 

Laws  of  Westcapelle 

14th  cent.  Body  of  Maritime  Law,  known 

under  the  name  of  Consolato  del 

Mare . . . 


14th  cent  Articles  of  Maritime  Law 

14th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 
the  Compilation  of  the  Law  of 
Lubec,  published  by  Brokes 

14th  cent.   Maritime  Law,  extracts  from 


the  Statute  of. 


14th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Civil 


Statute  of  Cataro . 


14th  cent  Chapters  on  the  Armaments  in 


Island  of  Gothland. 
Genoa. 


Catalonia. 


Adriatic. 
Genoa. 

Appenrade. 

England. 
Genoa. 

Island  of  Oleron. 

Aragona. 

Gazarie. 

Sicily. 

Barcelona. 
Valenza. 


Venice. 

Aragona. 

Aragona. 

Aragona. 
Hanse  Towns. 

England. 

Genoa. 
Hanse  Towns. 


Alexandria. 
Damasco. 

Harlem. 
flanse  Towns. 
Ancona. 
Sicily. 


Low.  Netherlands. 


Venice. 


Lubec. 
Riga. 
Dalmatia. 
Catalogna. 


Course 

14th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 
the  Recapitulation  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of Seville. 

14th  cent  Maritime  Law,  extract  from! 
the  Lure,  de  Justice  et  de  plet,\ 
drawn  up  in France. 

1405.  Royal  Cedule,  relative  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  Judges,  Consuls Barcelona. 


1412.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League. ... 

1417.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League. . . . 

1418.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League. ... 

14'?8.  Law  on  Averages  (June  9) 

1432.  Privilege  in  favor  of  Judges,  Con- 


suls of. 


1434.  Reces    of    the    Hanseatic    League 


(June  5). 


1434.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (Oct.) 

1435.  Ordinance    of   the    Magistrates  on 

Maritime  Police 

1435.  Ordinance  on  Insurances 

1435.  Ordinance  on  Insurances. 


1436.  Ordinance  on  Maritime  Police. 

1441.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1441.  Maritime  Statute  of  Genoa 

1442.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1447.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1450.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  the  notori- 


ous Role. 


1454.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League 

1455.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  a  Willekur 
1455.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  a  Willekur 
1457.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  a  Willekur, 


additions 


Hanse  Towns. 
Hanse  Towns. 
H  tnse  Towns. 
Venics. 

Barcelona. 

Hanse  Towns. 
Hanse  Towns. 

Barcelona. 
Barcelona. 
Barcelona. 
Barcelona. 
Hanse  Towns, 
Genoa. 

Hanse  Towns. 
Hanse  Towns. 

Bremen. 
Hanse  Towns. 
Dantzig. 
Dantzig. 

Dantzig. 
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About  1467.  Regulations  on  Maritime  Nav- 

lW9— Continued.  . 
Countries. 

lorence. 
arcelona. 

arcelona. 
enice. 
anse  Towns. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  L.* 

5ate                                    Title. 
L5S9.  Law  on  Loading  of  Ships  (Nov.  4).  .  ^ 
1591.  Law  on  Shipwrecks  I 

we  —  Continued. 

Countrios. 
renice. 
)uchy  of  Urbino. 

)antzig. 
Linsturdam. 

;ulm. 
Jarcelona. 

igation  ••• 
1468.  Ordinance  of  the  Magistrates  on  In- 

1597. Maritime    Law,   extract    from    the 
Statutes  of.  iV'T 

surances  •  •  • 
1461.  Ordinance  of  the  magistrates  on  In- 

1598.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Jan.  31).  .  .  / 
1598.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  the  an- 

1468.  Ordinance,  on  Insurances  (July  2).  .  . 
1470.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League  
1482.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (May) 
1484.  Ordinance  of  the  Magistrates  on  In- 

1599.  Pragmatic  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 

lansc  Towns, 
iarcelona. 
Ancona. 

urgos. 

[amburg. 
ortugal. 

orthern  Nether- 
lands. 

Wlsby. 

Jantzig. 

\ncona. 
A.ncona. 

Seville. 
Jenmark. 

Jarcelona. 
Ancona. 
iurgos. 

Ancona. 
Florence. 
Florence. 
Florence. 

Dantzig. 
Venice. 
Amsterdam. 

1600.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Sept.  30)..  Middelburg. 

16th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  the 
Statute  of.  * 

laeta. 
lanse  Towns, 
savona. 

..ucca. 
England, 
renice. 
[amburg. 

[amburg. 
'wo  Sicilies, 
{otterdam. 

renice. 
\msterdam. 

'enice. 
Portugal. 

jorsica. 
Jreat  Britain. 

Ostend. 
imsterdam. 
•Amsterdam, 
lanse  Towns. 

Sardinia. 
Zuitcotte. 

Sweden. 

Prussia. 
Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam. 
Venice. 
Two  Sicilies. 

Portugal. 
Two  Sicilies. 
Venice. 
Amsterdam. 

Venice. 
Venice. 
Sardinia. 
Enchuysen. 

Malta. 
Genoa. 

Rotterdam. 
Flessing. 

England. 
Sweden. 

'  Riga. 
f 
Denmark. 
France. 
)  France. 
Amsterdam. 
1 
Leipzig.    Saxony. 

1493.  Maritime    Law,   extract    from    the 

Statute  (April  29)  •  . 
1494.  Pragmatic,  which  constitutes  a  Con- 

16th cent.  Hanseatic   Regulations  on  the 
Police  of  Ships.  ] 

sulate  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 
1497.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  the  Gen- 

16th cent.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  the 
Political  Statute  of  ' 

eral  Code  
1493.  Maritime  Law,  Code  of  Emmanuel. 
15th  cent.   Maritime   Law,  known  under 
the  name  of  "  Usages  Maritimes 
de  Amnterdam,  Echuysen.  Stav- 

16th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Statute 
of  the  Court  of  Merchants  
1601.  Statute  of  Elizabeth  on  Insurance.  . 
1602.  Law  on  Navigation  (Aug.  31)  
1003.  Statute  on  Books  of  Commerce  
1603.  Mercantile  Law,  extract  from  the  2d 
part  of  the  General  Statute  of.  .  . 
1604.  Pragmatic  on  Sailors  (July  23)  

15lh  cent.    Compilation  of  the  Maritime 

15th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from 
the  Statute  Anconitano  urbis  
16th  cent.    Additions    to    the    Maritime 

1605.  Law  on  loading  and  arming  Ships 

1606.  Ordinance  on  insurance  (June  20)  .  . 
1608.  Law    on    the    Luggage    of    Sailors 

1507.  Maritime  Ordinance  of  the  Officers 
of  the   Casa  de   la   Contratadon 
(Nov   21)  

1609.  Ordinance     on     Bottomry     Bonds 

1608.  Maritime    Law,   attributed    to    the 

1609.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 

1510.  Pragmatic  of  the  King  of  Aragon 
relative  to  the  Consular  Jurisdic- 

1610.  An  Act  concerning  Monopolies  
1610.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Coutume 

1510.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  a  Stat- 

1610.  Ordinance  on  insurance  (Jan.  26).  .  . 
1614.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (May  9)... 
1614.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League  
1615.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Chapters  of 
the  Court  of  

1512.  Pragmatic  concerning  the  Freignt- 

1512.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  a  Stat- 

ute of  (Dec.  19)  
1523.  Statute  on  Insurances  (Jan.  23)  
15-23.  Statute  on  Insurances  (Jan.  27)  
1526.  Statute  on  Insurances  (June  15)  
1526.  Maritime    Law,   extracted    from    a 

1617.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Coutume  of 
1618.  Maritime    Law,   from    the  Stadtz- 

1620.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Code  of  the 

1620.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Dec.  5)  ... 
1621.  Declaration  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  on  the  Bottomry  
1621.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Sept.  7).  . 
1622.  Law  on  Quarantine  (Sept.  13)  

1527.  Ordinance  on  the  Loading  of  Snips 

1527.  Statute    relative   to    the    Bottomry 

1530.  Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League  
1532.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  a  Stat 
ute  

Hanse  Towns. 

Pisaro." 
Dordrecht. 

Brabant. 
Burgos. 

Burgos. 
Burgos. 

Prussia. 
Lubec. 

Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 

Spain. 

1623.  Ordinance     on     Bottomry     Bond 
(Aug.  23)  

1533.  Ordinance  of  Bottomry  
1537.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  an  Ordi 

1623.  Ordinance  on  Insurances  
1624.  Law  on  Insurance  (March  12).  .... 
1626.  Ordinance  on  Insurances  (Jan.  30.  _ 
1632.  Law  on  Provisioning  of  Ships  (Apri 

1538.  Additions  to  the  Pragmatic  of  Jan 
uary  31,  1512  

1538.  Regulation  on  the  Police  of  the  Con 

1532.  Law   on   the  Police  of  Navigation 

J.            ,  '  Tngurance 

1633.  Maritime    Law,    extract    from    th 
computation  of  the  Pragmatic  of 
1639.  Extract  of  an  Ordinance  of  Enchuy 

1540!  Maritime  Law   extract  of  an  Ord 

1549.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  an  Ord 

1640.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Pragma  ti 

1644.  Law  on  Bottomry  Bond.  (May  20).  . 
1655.  Ordinance  on  Maritime  Law  and  Ju 

1552'.  Extract  of  the  Maritime  Ordinance 
Charles  V         

1556.  Maritime  Law,  extract  of  the  Book 

1661.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Feb.  12). 
1664.  Act  of  Charles  II.  on  Maritime  Law 

1556.  Maritime    Law,   extract    from    the 
Ordinance  of  the  Contractation.  .  Seville. 
1557    Extract  of  a  Statute  relative  to  In- 
surance (Oct  )  Genoa. 

1672.'  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  Statufo 

1660.  Maritime   Ordinance  for   the   Con- 
tractation                 Bilboa. 

1631.  The   Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  o 

Denmark. 
Netherlands. 

Ancona. 

1681.  Ordinance  on  the  Marine  (Aug.).  .. 
1681.  Regulations  on  the  Mnrim 
1682.  Regulations  on  Bottomry  (Jan.  30). 
1682.  A  Tribunal  of  Commerce  estublislic 

1563.  Maritime  Ordinance  (Oct.  31)  

Venice. 

1569.  Law  on  Loading  of  Ships  and  Ship 

wrecks  •  •  
1570.  Maritime  Ordinance  (Jan.  20)  

Netherlands. 
.  Middulburu'. 

1632.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (Oct.  2) 
1682.  Ordinance  of  St.    Sebastian  on  th 

i> 
.  St.  Sebastian. 

1572.   Reces  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
1582.  Extract  on  Insurances  of  the  Cou 

Hanse  Towns. 

1683.  Maritime    Law,  from    tM    P'""'- 
code  

1 
Denmark  and 

tume  
15S4.  Edict  on  the  Admiralty  (March).  . 
!  f>S.r,.   Law  on  Bottomry  Bonds  (Aug.  4)  .  . 
K,v,.   Law  on  Shipwrecks  (Juno  28)  

.  France. 
.  Venice. 
.  Venice. 
.  Venice. 

1083.  Maritime  Law,  Code  of  Christian  \ 
1634.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Nov.  «). 
1687.  Ordinance  on  Insurance.  (Jan.  31). 

.  Denmark. 
.  Portugal. 
.  Amsterdam. 
Senate  of  Bremen 

1586.  Maritime  Law,  extracted   from  tl< 

e 
.  Lubec. 

16S8.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Jan  29).  . 
ir,s>.  ordinance  on  Insurance  (Oct.  -.»).. 
1693.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Jan.  ^0). 

.  Amsterdam. 
.  Portugal. 
.  Amsterdam. 

15SS.   Maritime   Law,  extracted  from  tl 
Civil  Statute!"  (Dec.  16)  

e 
.  Genoa. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OP  COMMERCIAL  LAWS—  Continued. 

Countries. 
Law    of 


Dnte. 

1 097.  Pragmatic 


Title. 
Maritime 


Grand-Master  Perellos  (Sept.l).. 
1009.  Ordinance  on  Insurance  (Jan.  2!!). . . 
17th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  extract  from  a 

code   of  Georgia,  by  the  Prince 

Vakhtang. 


17th  cent.  Usages  on  customs  of  Olonne. . 

1705.  An  Act  for  giving  like  remedies  on 
Promissory  Notes  as  is  now  upon 
Bills  of  Exchange,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter payment  of  Inland  Bills  of  Ex- 
change (May  1) 

1710.  An  Act  for  reviving,  continuancy. 
and  appropriating  certain  Duties 
(March  8) 


1711.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (March  1) 

171 2.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (March  22) 
1714  An  Act  to  reduce  the  raie  of  inter- 


est (Sept.  29). 


1715.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (Aug.  1). 
1719.  Ordinance  on  Bankruptcy.  Basle. . 
1721.  An  Act  for  preventing  trading  to  the 


East  Indies  (June  34). 


1722.  Regulations  on  Bills  of  Exchange  for 
the  City  of  Nuremburg  (Feb.  10). 

1731.  Regulations  on  Insurances  and  Aver- 

ages (Sept.  1) 

1732.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 

signed  by  minors  and  persons  not 
engaged  in  trade  (Sept.  4). ... 

1734.  Swedish  Code 

1734.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  infamous  prac- 
tice of  Stock-jobbing  (June  1) 

17&4.  An  Act  for  settling  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Owners  of  Ships  for  the  acts 
of  Masters  and  Seamen  (June  24). 

1739.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


(May  20) 


1740.  An  Act  to  regulate  insurance  of  Ships 

and  on  Merchandise  (Aug.  1) 

1746.  An  Act  for  regulating  Insurance  up- 


on Lives,  etc.. 


1747.  Ordinance  on  Bankruptcies  (May  16) 
174S.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


(Feb.  1). 


1750.  Ordinance  on  Bills  of  Exchange. . . . 
175  i.  Regulation  on  Bankruptcies  (Aug.  31) 
1755.  Ordinance  on  Bills  of  Exchange 


(March  20).. 


1756.  Ordinance  on  Commerce  (March  4). 
17G3.  Ordinance   on    Bills    of    Exchange 


1706.  Additional  Articles  on  Bankruptcies 


(Dec.  4). 


1773.  Regulations  on  Bills  of   Exchange 


(Nov.  5). 

1774.  Law  on  Merchant  Shipping  (July  25)  Austria. 

1775.  Law  on  Tribunals  of  Exchange  and 

Commerce  (July  22) . 


1776.  Ordinance  on  Bills  of  Exchange. . . . 
1779.  On  the  declaration  of  Cargoes  at 

the  arrival  and  sailing  of  Ships 

(March  18). 


1734.  Ordinance  on  Bills  of  Exchange.   St. 


Gall  (June  18). 


1785.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 

(Nov.  24) 

1786.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act 

on  the  Responsibility  of  Owners 


of  Ships,  etc.,  (Sept.  1)... 

1787.  Concerning   the  Regulations  estab- 

blished  for  obtaining  a  Royal  Pa- 
tent of  Navigation  (Sept.  14) 

1788.  Ordinance  on  Commercial  Partner- 


1794. 


ships  (Nov.  21). 

Maritime  Loan  (Dec.  19) 

1796.  Ordinance  on  Books  of  Commerce 

(Dec.  21) 

1801.  Ordinance  of  Brokers.    Basle  (April 


28). 


1802.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of   Exchange 

(Aug.  31) 

1804.  On  the  deposit  of  Accounts  at  the 

"  Greffe"   in  case  of  Bankruptcy 
(Nov.  8) 

1805.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange.     Zurich 

(May  16) 

1803.  Code  of  Commerce  (Jan.  1) 

1808.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (Dec. 

1810.  Law  on  Bankruptcy.   Basle  (Dec.  18) 

1811.  Law  on  Bankruptcy.  Basle  (Dec.  2). 
1813.  An  Act  to  limit  the  responsibility  of 

Ship-owners  in  certain   Cargoes 
(July  21) 


1815.  Regulation  on  Bankruptcy  (Nov.  1). 
1815.  Procedure  in  matter  of  Bankruptcy 


(Nov.  1) 


Malta. 
Amsterdam. 


Georgia. 
France. 


Great  Britain. 


Great  Britain. 

Hamburg. 

Bremen. 

Great  Britain. 

Brunswick. 

Switzerland. 

Great  Britain. 

Bavaria. 

Hamburg. 


Hamburg. 
Sweden. 


Great  Britain. 


Great  Britain. 
Frankfort. 
Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 
Hesse-Electorate . 

Sweden. 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

Hamburg. 

Schwartzburg, 
Rudolstadt. 
Austria. 

Austria. 

Hamburg. 

Augsburg. 


Austria. 
Saxe-Cob.  Gotha. 


Austria. 
Switzerland. 


Bavaria. 


Great  Britain. 


Austria. 

Hesse  Electorate. 
Denmark. 

Hesse-Electorate. 

Switzerland. 

Anhalt-Coethen, 


Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 

France. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 


Great  Britain. 
Malta. 


Malta. 
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Dnte.  Title. 

1815.  Ordinance  on  Commercial  Jurisdic- 


tion (Dec.  15). 


1816.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


Countries. 

Hamburg. 

(Feb.  12) Sweden. 

1817.  Ordinance  on  Brokers.  Basle  (Aug.  3)  Switzerland. 
18:8.  On  Bankruptcy.     Basle  (Feb.  11).  ...| Switzerland. 

1818.  Law  on  Bankruptcy.     Zug  (May  11)  Switzerland. 
1818.  Ordinance     on     Brokers.      Leipzig 

(March  7) Saxe. 

Two  Sicilies. 


1819.  Codo  of  Commerce  (March  26) 

1819.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


(April  20). 


1819.  Act  for  resumption  of  Specie  Pay 


ments. 


1821.  An   Act  to  regulate  acceptance  of 


Bills  of  Exchange  (June  1). 


1821.  An  Act  for  preventing  Fraud  upon 
Creditors,  etc.  (July  2) 

1821.  Provisional  regulation  of  Com- 
merce (June  24), 


1822.  Regulation  on  Brokers  (June  26) 

1822.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


(July  23). 


1822.  Law  on  Merchants.     Basle  (Dec.  28)  Switzerland. 


1823.  Law  on  Bankruptcies  (March  26). . . 
1823.  Law  on  Bankruptcies.     Berne  (Dec. 


22). 


1824.  Regulation  on  Brokerage  (Dec.  15). 

1825.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to 


Bankrupts  (May  2) 


1825.  Ordinance  on  Bills  of  Ex.  (May  18). 

1825.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Law 
for  the  better  protection  of  the 
Property  of  Merchants  (July  5). . . 


1826.  Code  of  Commerce  (Jan.  31) 

1826.  Haytian  code  (March  28) 

1826.  An  Act  for  better  regulating  co- 
partnership of  certain  Bankers  in 
England  (May  26) 


1827.  Bills  of  Exchange  payable  on  Good 
Friday  or  Christmas  Day  (Apr.  12) 
1827.  Ordinance    on    Bills    of    Exchange 


(Dec.  17) 


1828.  On  Bills  of  Exchange  (Jan.  21) 

1828.  An  Act  for  rendering  a  written  mem- 
orandum necessary  to  the  validity 
of  certain  promises  and  engage- 
ments (May  9) 

1830.  Code  of  Commerce  (May  1) 


1830.  Establishment  of  a  Tribunal  of  Ap- 


peal at  Ancona  (Feb.  27) 


1830.  Law  on  Bankruptcy  (March  12) 

1831.  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  in 

certain  trades  of  wages  in  goods, 
etc.  (Oct.  15) 


1832.  On  the  establishments  of  Brokers. 
Dresden  (April  14) 

1832.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  protesting 
for  non-payment  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change (Aug.  9) 


1832.  Bankruptcy  amendment" (Aug.  15).. 

1832.  Law  on  commercial  firms,  partner- 
ships, fjmale  property  Lucerne 
(Oct.  11) 

1832.  An  Act  to  establish  a  Court  in  Bank- 

ruptcy (Oct.  20) 

1833.  Bank  Charter  (Aug.  29) 

1833.  Code  of  Commerce  (Sept.  18) 

1833.  Ordinance  on  the  evidence  resulting 

from  Books  and  Papers  of  Brok- 
ers (Sept.  21) 


1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  Jamaica 

1834.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  Justice 
1834.  Circular  on  Bankruptcies.  Berne 
(Sept.  17). 


1834.  Legislation  and  Judiciary  Regula- 


tions (Nov.  10). 


1835.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (May  20) . 

1835.  Illegal  Securities  (Aug.  31) 

1835.  Weights  and  Measures  (Sept.  9) 

1835.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  touching 

the  Letters-patent  for  Invention 

(Sept.  10) 


1835.  Regulation  of  Partnership  (Dec.  28) 


1836. 


An  Act  for  declaring  the  Law  as  to 
the  day  for  presentation  for  pay- 
ment of  Bills  of  Exchange,  etc. 
(Aug.  13) 


1837.  Joint-stock  Companies  (July  17) .... 

1838.  Joint-stock  Bank  Partners  (Aug.  14) 
1838.  Imprisonment  for  Debt  and  Insolvent 

Act  (Aug.  16) 

1838.  Cheap  Postage  Act 

1839.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange.     Vaud 

(June  4) 

1839.  Law  on  the  confirmation  of  the  Civil 
Code  and  Code  of  Commerce. 
Berne  (June  22) 


Saxe-Weimar. 
Great  Britain. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


Roman  States. 
Lubec. 


Hanover. 


Brunswick. 

Switzerland. 
Hamburg. 

Great  Britain. 
Denmark. 


Great  Britain. 

Russia. 

Hayti. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


Rostock. 
Bremen. 


Great  Britain. 
Spain. 

Papal  States. 
Sweden. 


Great  Britain. 
Saxony. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


Switzerland. 

Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Portugal. 


Saxony. 
Great  Britain. 
Greece. 

Switzerland. 

Roman  States. 

weden. 

i  real  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


Great  Britain. 
Hamburg. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 

treat  Britain, 
rreat  Britain. 

Switzerland. 


Switzerland. 
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Dais.  Title.  Countrie 

1889.  An  Act  for  the  better  protection  01 
parties  dealing  with  persons  liable 


to  the  Bankrupt  Laws  (July  19).. 

1839.  Exempting  certain  Bills  of  Exchange, 

etc.,    from   the  operation  of  the 
Law  relating  to  Usury  (July  29). . 

1840.  Admiralty  Court  (Aug.  7). . , 
1840.  On  Bankruptcies  (Aug.  T). . . 
184-.'.  New  Factor's  Act  (June  30). 

1842.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (Aug.  4). . 
1842.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent 

Debtors  (Aug.  1'2) 
1842.  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  (Aug. 

12) 
1842.  Code  of  Commerce  (Dec.  30) 


1844.  Bank  Regulation  Act  (July  19) 

1844.  Debtors'  andCreditors'Arrangement 


Bill  (Aug.  6). 


1844.  Insolvency,  Bankruptcy,  etc.,  amend- 


ment (Aug.  9). 


1844.  Joint-stock  Bank  Act  (Sept.  5) 


1846.  Duties  on  Cotton  abolished 'Great  Britain. 

1845.  Navigation  Act  (Aug.  4) Great  Britain. 

1845.  Ship-registry  Act  (Aug.  4) Great  Britain. 

1845.  Merchant   Seamen    Protection    Act 

(Aug.  8) Great  Britain. 

1846.  Regulation  on  Commerce  and  Manu- 

factures (Dec.  22) Sweden. 

1846.  Ordinance  on  Partnership Prussia. 

1846.  Ordinance  on    Tribunals    of   Com- 

merce   Prussia. 

1 6.  Corn  Law  reform Great  Britain. 

184T.  Act  for  relief  of  Ireland  (£8,000,00))  Great  Britain. 

1847.  Amendment    of  Registration,   etc. ; 

Joint-stock  Company's   Act,  etc. 
(July  22) 


1847.  Bankruptcy  and   Insolvency   Juris- 


diction Act  (July  22). 


1848.  Suspension  of  Bank  of  France  legal- 
ized (March  15) 

1848.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Laws  relative  to  Insolvent 
Debtors  in  India  (June  9), 


1848.  Joint-stock  Company's  \Vinding-up 
Act  (Aug.  14) 

1848.  An  Act  to  empower  the  Commission- 

ers of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to 
order  the  release  of  Bankrupts 
from  Prison  in  certain  cases 
(Aug.  31). 

1849.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  in  force 

for  the  encouragement  of  British 

Shipping  and  Navigation  (June  '26)  Prussia. 
1849.  Bankruptcy  Law  Consolidation  Act 

(Aug.  I) : 

849.  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  (Aug.  1)  Ireland. 
1849.  Joint-stock   Company's  Winding-up 

Enactment  (Aug.  1). 


Great  Britain. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Hanover. 
Great  Britain. 
Norway. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 
Sardinia. 
Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


Prussia. 
Prussia. 


Prance. 


Prussia. 
Prussia. 


Prussia. 


1847.  Institution  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce! 


Ireland. 


1849.  Law  on   Bills  of  Exchange  for  all 
Leipzig  (May  1)  

Germany. 

1  850.  A  Stamp  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Shares,  Policy  of  Ins.  (June  5)  
1850.   New  Stamp  Act        

France. 
Great  Britain. 

1850.  Mercantile  Marine  Act  

1854.  Repeal  of  Uunry  Laws  (Aug.  5)  

Great  Britain. 

See  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  LEONE  LBVI. 

Lazaretto.     See  QUARANTINE. 

Lead  (Ger.  Bley,  Bid;  Du.  Load,  Loot;  Fr. 
Plomb ;  It.  Piombo  ;  Sp.  Plomo ;  Rus.  Swinetz ;  Pol. 
Olma  •  Lat.  Plumbum  ;  Arab.  Anuk ;  Hind.  Sisa  ;  Pers. 
Surb~),  one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  It  is  of  a  blu- 
ish white  color,  and  when  newly  melted  is  very  bright, 
but  it  soon  becomes  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  emits,  on  friction,  a  pe- 
culiar smell.  It  stains  paper,  or  the  fingers,  of  a  bluish 
color.  When  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  It 
is  one  of  the  softest  of  the  metals  ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  11 '35.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  ma}-  be  reduced  to 
thin  plates  by  the  hammer  ;  it  may  also  be  drawn  out 
into  wire,  but  its  ductility  is  not  very  groat.  Its 
tenacity  is  so  small,  that  a  lead  wire  1-126  inch  diam- 
eter is  capable  of  supporting  only  18*4  Ibs.  without 
breaking.  It  melts  at  612°. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 
Lead  is  a  metal  of  much  importance  in  the  arts.  Its 
durability  and  malleability  make  it  very  suitable  for 
the  roofing  of  buildings,  the  construction  of  gutters, 
and  such  like  purposes.  It  used  to  be  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  formation  of  water-pipes  and 


cisterns.  But  though  water  has  no  direct  action  on 
lead,  it  facilitates  the  action  of  the  external  air ;  and 
hence  the  lead  of  cisterns  and  of  pipes  from  which  the 
air  is  not  entirely  excluded  becomes  oxydized,  and  is 
covered  with  a  white  crust  at  the  point  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  comes  into  contact  with  the  air.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  this  oxyd  is  extremely  delete- 
rious, lead  pipes  and  cisterns  are  now  very  generally 
superseded  by  those  of  cast  iron.  At  present,  per- 
haps, lead  is  more  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  shot  than  in  any  other  way.  Its  salts, 
though  poisonous,  are  used  in  medicine  to  form  seda- 
tive external  applications  ;  and  frequently  not  a  little, 
by  the  disreputable  wine  merchant,  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  acetous  fermentation.  Wine  thus  poisoned 
may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  bicarbonate  of  potass  producing  a  white 
precipitate,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  a  black  one. 
Pure  wine  will  not  be  affected  by  either  of  these  tests. 
"  The  oxyd  of  lead  enters  into  the  composition  of 
white  glass,  which  it  renders  clearer  and  more  fusible  ; 
it  is  also  used  in  glazing  common  earthen  vessels ; 
hence  the  reason  that  pickles  kept  in  common  red  pans 
become  poisonous.  Lead,  with  tin,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  some  of  the  other  metals,  forms  pewter ;  with 
antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy  of  which  printing  types 
are  made." — JOYCE'S  Chemistry.  Mines  of  this  valu- 
able mineral  have  been  wrought  in  England  from  the 
aera  of  the  Romans.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  it  was  obtained  any  where  except  in  Derbyshire, 
till  1289,  when  it  was  discovered  in  Wales  ;  and  the 
fact  that  silver  was  found  intermixed  with  the  Welsh 
ores  having  transpired,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
business  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  discovery  of  silver 
was  of  no  use  ;  the  quantity  obtained  being  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  cost  of  its  separation  from  the  lead. 
At  present,  the  most  productive  English  lead  mines 
are  situated  in  Northumberland ;  in  Cumberland ;  in 
the  western  parts  of  Durham  ;  in  Yorkshire  ;  in  Der- 
byshire, and  in  Cornwall.  The  Welsh  mines  are  prin- 
cipally situated  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Cardigan,  and 
Montgomery ;  those  of  Scotland  in  Ayr,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  Lanark ;  and  those  of  Ireland,  in  Wick- 
low,  Down,  Limerick.  Lead  mines'-  are  also  wrought 
to  considerable  advantage  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  We 
subjoin  an  abstract  deduced  from  the  accounts  fur- 
nished by  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  of  the 

QUANTITIES  OF  LEAD  ORE  AND  LEAD  PRODUCED  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  IN  1852. 

Lend  ore.  Lead. 

Tons.  Tons. 

England 62,411  48,813 

Wales 18,879  18,708 

Ireland 4,493  8,223 

Scotland 8,499  2,8S1 

IsleofMan 2,415  1,885 


Total 91,193 


64,961 


"  In  1852, 14,124  tons  of  lead  were  imported,  and  26,- 
548  tons  (including  2,967  tons  foreign),  were  exported. 
It  consequently  follows  that  the  produce  of  British 
mines  is  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  home  demand, 
but  to  furnish  a  surplus  of  9,457  tons  for  exportation. 
Pig  lead  was  worth,  in  the  London  market,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  £22  10s.  6d.  a  ton.  In  1832  it  was  only 
worth  £13  10s.  a  ton. 

;l  Lead,  when  first  extracted  from  its  ore,  always  con- 
tains a  certain  portion  of  silver,  varying  from  a  few 
grains  to  45  oz.  or  more  in  the  ton.  When  the  silver 
mixed  up  with  the  lead  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense, it  is  usual  to  separate  it,  which  is  effected  by 
the  process  termed  rv/iWn//.  The  load  of  some  of  the 
English  mines,  especially  those  of  Cornwall,  and,  also, 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  contains  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  silver,  and  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  highest 
authority  that,  in  1852,  the  United  Kingdom  furnished 
no  fewer  than  818,325  oz.  of  silver,  worth,  at  5s  an  oz., 
£205,080,  obtained  from  lead." 
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The  consumption  of  lead  in  France  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  20  years.  In  1852,  about 
30,000  tons  of  ore  were  imported,  of  which  from  8-10ths 
to  9-10ths  were  brought  from  Spain. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  principally 


situated  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  produce  and  that  of  the  other  mines 
in  the  Union,  may,  perhaps,  average  from  10,000  to 
18,000  tons  a  year.  Lead  ore  is  also  found  in  abund- 
ance in  Missouri. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  LEAD  AND  LEAD  ORB  EXPORTED  FROM  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1852,  DISTINGUISHING  TUB 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  IT  WAS  SENT,  AND  THE  QUANTITIES  BENT  TO  EACH. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Lead  ore. 

Pig  nnd  rolled 
lead. 

Shot. 

Litharge. 

Red  lead. 

White  lead. 

Total  Exports. 

Russia  

Tons.  cwts. 

Tons.  cwts. 
1,913    0 

Tons.   cwt». 
8     0 

Tons.    owls. 

181    7 

Tom.  cwts. 
41    3 

Tons.  cwts. 
17  19 

Tons.  cwt». 
2,106     9 

295    0 

83    0 

36    4 

20    5 

169  15 

554    4 

252    0 

13    4 

16  19 

5    4 

287    7 

Hanseatic  Towns     

485    0 

45    0 

59    5 

132    8 

48    4 

719  17 

Holland                        

70     0 

207    0 

2    0 

24  18 

157  11 

9  18 

471    2 

269    0 

1    0 

20    5 

107    5 

897  10 

2244    0 

13  13 

1     7 

2,259    0 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira. 

172    0 
71    0 

49    0 

26    8 
0  18 

58    2 
8  19 

169  18 

7    4 

420    8 
137    1 

16    0 

80    0 

11    0 

5  10 

62  10 

102    0 

21    0 

1    0 

4  18 

6  10 

129    8 

Western  coast  of  Africa  

84    0 

7    0 

0    6 

7  13 

93  19 

British  possessions  in  S.  Africa. 
British  territories  in  E.  Indies. 

'<j"o 

199    0 
1,811    0 
21    0 

28    0 
200    0 
23    0 

0  16 
0    2 

9    9 

150  18 
0    7 

29  19 
260    9 
1  15 

267    4 
1,928    9 
46    2 

2  202    0 

3    0 

0    5 

2  19 

2,208    4 

British  settlements  in  Australia 
British  North  Amer.  colonies.. 
British  West  Indies     

'i"o 

488    0 
638    0 
226    0 

147    0 
419    0 
53    0 

2    9 
1  17 
0    5 

7    8 
38  14 
2  17 

150  13 
179  12 
88  19 

795    5 
1,278    8 
376    1 

Foreign  West  Indies  

62    0 

46    0 

0    1 

22  10 

28    5 

158  16 

United  States        

6,466    0 

33    0 

7  16 

151    4 

106    1 

6,764    1 

Brazil  

499    0 

104    0 

11    1 

69    5 

194    4 

877  10 

9    0 

10    0 

0    7 

4  16 

24    3 

Chili     

107    0 

15    0 

0  10 

0  18 

18  18 

142    6 

15    0 

4    0 

0    4 

2  10 

4    6 

26    0 

Other  places  

405    0 

113    0 

126    3 

171    2 

224  10 

1,039  15 

Total      

195    0 

18  641    0 

1,355    0 

477  13 

1,181  15 

1,731    1 

23,581    9 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  total  product  of  the  lead 
mines,  and  the  average  yearly  price  at  Galena,  Illinois. 


Years. 

Pig  lead. 

Total  pounds. 

Price. 

1842  

447,909 

31,353,680 

$2  24 

1843 

559,261 

39,148  270 

2  34 

1844  

624,672 

43,727,040 

2  30 

1845  

778,499 

54,494,860 

2  96 

1346  

732,403 

51,288.210 

2  89 

1847  

772,656 

51,095,920 

3  17 

1848  

631.969 

47,737,&30 

3  24 

1849  

623,985 

41,025,330 

3  67 

1850  

568.589 

39,801,230 

4  20 

1851  

474,115 

33,188,050 

4  18 

1852  

408,628 

28,603  960 

4  12 

1853  

425,814 

29,807,980 

5  50 

1854 

428,617 

29,653  190 

5  50 

1855  

430,865 

30,125,550 

5  75 

1S56  

* 

* 

6  00 

*  Estimated  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  1855. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  lead  of 
Western  production  received  in  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans from  1844  to  1855  inclusive,  and  also  of  foreign 
lead,  paying  20  per  cent,  duty,  imported  into  the  port 
of  New  York,  from  1849,  the  first  year  of  late  importa- 
tions of  this  staple,  to  1856,  both  inclusive : 


Yean. 

Received  at  New  Orleans, 

and  moitlv  forwarded  to 
northern  cities  of  U.  S. 

Foreign  lead 
imported  into 
New  York. 

1844.. 

Pounds. 

44  746  830 

Pounds. 

1845  

51,248,750 

1846  

54,977,580 

1847  

46,509  030 

1848  

36  487  620 

1849  

35  598  990 

23  375  000 

1850  

29,078,600 

30  004  240 

1851  

22  765  350 

48  464  120 

1852  

18  729  480 

88  451  000 

1853  

14  720,090 

37  918  160 

1854.... 

2  456  000 

55  948  900 

1855  

8  000  000 

40  327  140 

1856  

1,300,000 

42,281.680 

Estimating  the  American  lead  to  weigh  70  pounds 
each  pig,  and  the  foreign  140  pounds  each,  which  is 
deemed  about  the  average  of  both. 

LEAD  RECEIVED  AT  ST.  Louis  FROM  WESTERN  MINES. 


Pigs. 


1854. 306,827  =  21,470,890 

1855 315,677  =  22,097,390 

1856 204,656  =  14.325,920 


In  1844  the  Galena  mines  produced  51,494,860 
pounds  of  lead,  and  the  price  at  St.  Louis  was  about 
3  cents  per  pound.  In  1856  they  landed  at  St.  Louis 
14,325,920  pounds — less  than  one  fourth  the  supply  of 
12  years  previous,  and  the  price  was  about  6J  cents 
per  pound,  thus  being  more  than  doubled.  In  1854 
there  was  imported  into  the  single  port  of  New  York 
55,945,900  pounds  of  foreign  lead — more  than  the  Ga- 
lena mines  ever  produced  in  any  one  year.  Doubling 
the  price,  doubling  the  demand,  has  reduced  the  pro- 
duction to  one  quarter,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1857 
the  western  manufacturers  of  lead  will  have  to  pro- 
cure a  portion  of  their  staple  from  imported  foreign 
lead  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  AND 
EXPORTATION,  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  HOME  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  LEAD,  AND 
THE  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF  ;  ALSO  HOME  CONSUMP- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS,  LESS  DOMESTIC  EX- 
PORTS, OF  LEAD,  AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEAD, 
AND  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  LESS  HOME  CONSUMPTION  OF 
FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  LEAD,  AND  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURES THEREOF,  FOB  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS,  AND 

THK  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  THEREOF. 


Home  con- 

Home con- 
sumption 

DumiMiic 
exports, 
less  lnnue 

Years. 

Foreign 
importa- 
tions. 

Foreign 
exports. 

Domestic 
exports. 

sumption 
of  foreign 
Irnporta- 

of  foreign 
tlor£je«a 

consump- 
tion  of 
foreign 

exports. 

importa- 
tions. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1840... 

20,356 

34,090 

89,687 

89,687 

1841.... 

5,939 

117,294 

5^989 

111,305 

1842... 

815 

540,217 

815 

539,402 

1843*... 

227 

"525 

492,765 

492,765 

1844... 

103 

47 

605,256 

'"56 

605,200 

1845  .. 

192 

357,050 

357,050 

1846.... 

624,796 

6-24.796 

1847... 

5,435 

138,675 

'5,435 

133,240 

1848.... 

7,192 

121 

92,017 

7,071 

84,946 

1849... 

86,257 

11,501 

43,394 

74,756 

8l',362 

1850.... 

1,187,425 

61,876 

85,479  1,125,549  1,090,070 

1851.... 

1,524,138 

154.246 

28.200  1,369,392  1,341.692 

1852.... 

1,284,672 

132,644 

51,194  1,152,028  1,100,334 

1853.... 

1,619,757 

60,657 

19,604  1,559,100  1,539,496 

1854.... 

2,102,487 

28,117i    43,352  2,074,370  2.031,01  8 

1855.... 

2,566,163 

90,638    19,531  2,475,525  2,455,994 

1856.... 

2,554,234 

139,578!    83,140  2,41.4,656  2,381,516s       ••• 

Average 

864,350|   54,941 

193,038    943,480  1,496,498  332,048 

*  The  year  1843  is  given  for  nine  months  only,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPOKTS  OF  LEAD  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAH  ENDING  JUNE  SOin,  1856. 


Whence  Imported. 

Fig,  bar,  sh 

•<•!  and  old. 

Sho 

t. 

Fit 

<es. 

Manufactures  ; 
of,  not 
specified. 

Swedish  West  Indies  .   . 

Pooodi. 
4.528 

l>,.)lur*. 

95 

I'.miicl-. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollar.. 

bullaW. 

Danish  West  Indies  

8,758 

105 

.... 

Hamburg. 

427  06s 

18  233 

10000 

5Q5 

Bremen  

88,288 

1,396 

Holland  

409,784 

21,284 

.... 

Dutch  Guiana  

291 

6 

Belgium  

1,257,147 

55,458 

England  

20,265,075 

972  213 

248  610 

14524 

5  679 

Scotland  

'  60 

8 

Gibraltar  

6,160 

197 

Canada  

8,825 

234 

.... 

j 

Other  British  North  Amor.  pos. 
British  West  Indies  

64,807 
701,244 

1.811 
23,213 

"454 

""26 

British  Guiana  

16  315 

496 

Franco  on  the  Atlantic  

9,244  283 

415  825 

350 

21 

AK7 

France  on  the  Mediterranean.  . 
French  West  Indies  

13,578,997 
3,777 

626,283 
77 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

1  491  794 

69151 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  .... 
Cuba  

6,642,896 
4753 

297,560 
135 

183,632 

8,887 

'  is6 

Porto  Rico  

800 

24 

Sardinia  

32  169 

1  632 

Mexico  

1,091  766 

22,545 

15 

Now  Granada  

520 

23 

Venezuela  

•215 

13 

Total  

55,294,256 

2,528,014 

443,106 

24,1  156 

5,679 

830 

1,884 

EXPORTS  OF  LKAD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOE  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30rn,  1853,  1854,  1855,  AND  1856. 


Exported  to 

18 

;s. 

18. 

t. 

18 

5. 

18. 

K. 

England  

Pounds. 

8,950 

Dollars. 
400 

Pounds. 
48000 

Dollars. 
2700 

Pounds. 

Dollar*. 

Founds. 

Dollars. 

10.890 

807 

232844 

14913 

66  259 

589 

228702 

91  HO 

British  Amer.  col.. 
Cuba  

225 
2,219 

12 
100 

56,000 

3,940 

1,720 
604 

187 

51 

1.425 
3  230 

150 

210 

Hayti  

65,733 

8469 

8421 

521 

6185 

482 

6150 

820 

32  SS6 

2  622 

12850 

1  S75 

1  5'10 

100 

Venezuela  

6,611 

432 

21  642 

1843 

21  636 

1  774 

British  W.  Indies. 
Central  Republic.. 
New  Granada  
Africa  

390 
1,000 
989 
2075 

445 
70 
75 
145 

3,560 
1,000 
1,225 
300 

304 
100 
99 
25 

*9,199 
t40,822 
2,525 
8978 

674 

8,092 

200 
281 

Australia  

5900 

472 

British  East  Indies 
Porto  Eico  

758 
209 

64 

17 

$6,640 
800 

530 
29 

Brazil  

:::: 

2,525 

199 

Buenos  Ayres  
Peru  

36,181 
473 

2,714 
39 

"680 

73 

Sandwich  Islands  . 

4,098 

837 

11,870 

1,055 

Total... 

100.778 

5.540 

404.247 

20.874 

165.588 

14.298 

310.029 

27.512 

*  Including  British  Honduras  and  Guiana. 

The  production  of  lead  at  the  Galena  mines,  of  late 
years,  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California 

White  Lead. — The  manufacturers  of  white  lead, 
shot,  lead  pipe,  etc.,  have  petitioned  Congress  to  place 
the  raw  material,  pig  lead,  on  the  free  list,  and  the 
committee  reported  favorably  on  the  subject.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  all  the  leading  houses  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  the  facts  presented  in  favor  of  their 
request  are  numerous  and  conclusive.  They  say  that 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  1849  the  domestic  supply 
of  pig  lead  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  entire  do- 
mestic demand.  Up  to  1847  the  Galena  mines  steadily 
increased  in  productiveness,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  consumption.  Since  that  year  the  con- 
sumption has  been  in  advance  of  the  home  supply, 
and  the  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard  have  had  to 
pay  comparatively  high  prices  for  the  raw  material, 
the  western  States  now  manufacturing  nearly  all  the 
pig  lead  they  produce.  Out  of  60.000,000  pounds  of 
pig  lead  imported  into  New  York  in  1854,  only  about 
2,500,000  pounds  were  American.  The  duty  on  pig 
lead,  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  was  20  per  cent,  ad  ralorem, 
and  at  the  time  that  act  was  passed,  it  protected  all 
domestic  interests,  for  we  produced  as  much  lead  as 
the  country  consumed.  Since  1848  we  have  been 
obliged  to  import  the  bulk  of  our  consumption,  and  all 
consumers  and  manufacturers  are  therefore  injured, 
while  foreign  manufacturers  are  benefited  by  the  duty 
now  imposed  on  the  article.  Our  manufacturers  are 
shut  out  of  all  foreitrn  markets  by  the  enhanced  price 


t  Including  Venezuela. 


China. 


which  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  puts  upon  their  goods. 
The  manufacturers  ask  only  that  pig  lead  should  be 
put  in  the  free  list.  It  is  their  wish  that  all  articles 
manufactured  from  pig  lead  should  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent, under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  manufacturers 
of  articles  from  pig  lead  ask  no  more  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  repeatedly  suggested  in  his 
annual  reports — "  that  the  raw  materials  used  in  our 
manufactures  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty."  By 
the  tariff  of  1857,  passed  3d  March,  the  duty  on  lead 
manufactures  generally  was  reduced  from  30  per  cent, 
to  24;  lead  in  pig  and  bars  from  20  to  15  per  cent. 
Ore  from  20  to  15  per  cent. 

Lead,  for  sounding.  The  common  hand  lead 
weighs  11  Ibs.  with  about  20  fathoms  of  line.  Tho 
leadsman  stands  somewhere  on  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
leaning  against  a  band  for  the  purpose  ;  lets  the  lead 
descend  near  the  water ;  then,  swinging  it  over  his 
head  once,  or  twice,  if  the  ship  is  going  fast,  throws  it 
forward.  The  line  is  marked  at  .">,  7,  10,  13,  17,  and 
20  fathoms.  The  numbers  between  are  called  deeps: 
thus,  "  by  the  mark  7,"  "  by  the  deep  9,"  indi- 
cates 7  and  9  fathoms.  When  the  depth  is  great,  the 
deep-sea  lead  of  28  Ibs.  is  used.  The  lead  is  dropped 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  the  line  being  passed 
outside  all.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  heave  the 
ship  to.  See  Sen  M>INC>. 

League,  a  measure  of  length,  used  in  reckoning 
distances  by  sea.  The  sea  league  is  three  nautical  or 
geographical  miles,  or  the  l-20th  of  a  degree,  and  con- 
sequently about  3'45  English  miles.  The  common 
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land  league  is  a  well-known  itinerary  measure  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  France.  The  French, 
however,  have  two  distinct  leagues  :  the  legal  posting 
league  (lieue  de  postf),  containing  2000  toises,  and 
equal  to  2'42  English  miles ;  and  a  league  of  25  to  the 
degree  (anciently  the  lieue  moyenne),  or  equal  to  about 
2-76  English  miles.  This  last,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  definite  measure ;  and  previous  to  the 
Revolution  the  league  was  different  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Celtic  leach,  stone ;  the  distances  having  been  marked 
b}-  stones  in  the  Roman  provinces.  In  Gaul  alone  of 
those,  provinces,  they  were  marked  in  some  instances 
by  leagues  as  well  as  miles.  The  Gaulish  league  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  equal  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  their  own  measure,  or  as  containing  1500  Ro- 
man paces.  It  is  supposed  that  the  league,  or  leuca, 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  where  at 
an  early  period,  it  came  to  be  reckoned  as  an  equivalent 
to  2  miles  of  the  time  ;  this  being  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  leuca  is  used  by  the  oldest  law  writers,  and  in  most 
of  the  old  English  charters.  A  league,  or  3  miles,  is 
the  limit  from  shore  generally  allowed  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  countrj-  to  extend  in  fisheries,  etc. ;  and  also 
the  limit  of  neutral  water,  in  which  a  fugitive  ship  is 
safe.  See  FISHERIES  and  NEUTRALS.  See  MILE. 

Leak,  at  sea,  is  a  hole  in  the  ship,  through  which 
the  water  comes  in.  A  ship  is  said  to  spring  a  leak, 
when  she  begins  to  leak  or  let  in  the  water.  The 
manner  of  stopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug 
wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  to  insert  a  tar- 
pauling  clout  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  to  nail  a 
piece  of  sheet-lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  sometimes 
stop  a  leak  by  thrusting  a  piece  of  salt  beef  into  it. 
The  sea-water,  says  Mr.  Boyle,  being  fresher  than  the 
brine  imbibed  by  the  beef  penetrates  into  its  body  and 
causes  it  to  swell  so  as  to  bear  strongly  against  the 
edges  of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  stops  the  in- 
flux of  the  water.  A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a 
ship  is  to  apply  the  narrower  part  of  a  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  ear  and  the  other  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
where  the  leak  is  supposed  to  be ;  then  the  noise  of 
the  water  rushing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  distinctly 
heard,  and  thereby  discovered. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  in  the  cus- 
toms, granted  to  importers  of  wine  for  the  waste  and 
damage  the  goods  are  supposed  to  receive  by  keeping. 

Leather.  The  skins  of  various  animals,  in  their 
fresh  state,  are  flexible,  tough,  and  elastic,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cloth- 
ing. But  in  drying,  they  become  hard  and  horny,  and. 
on  exposure  to  moisture,  putrid.  The  art  of  restoring 
the  supple  qualities  to  skins,  and  rendering  them  dura- 
ble, appears  to  have  been  discovered  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  man's  history ;  and  the  word  leather,  from  the 
Saxon  lith,  lithe,  or  lither,  indicates  the  quality  of  sup- 
pleness. Leather  is  formed  b}-  the  chemical  union  of 
the  dermis,  corium,  cutis,  or  true  skin  of  an  animal, 
with  an  astringent  vegetable  principle,  known  as  tan- 
nin, or  tannic  acid.  The  word  tan,  from  the  French 
tanner,  to  tan.  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  low  Latin 
tanare.  Leather  may,  however,  be  prepared  by  im- 
pregnating the  skin  with  alum,  oil,  or  grease.  In  the 
animal  hide  or  skin,  the  outer  part,  which  is  covered 
with  hair  or  wool,  is  called  the  epidermis  or  cuticle, 
below  which  is  the  reticulated  tissue,  and  then,  in  con- 
tact with  the  flesh,  is  the  dermis,  or  true  skin,  which 
is  the  only  part  which  admits  of  being  tanned.  It 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  ;  the  mane,  the 
back  and  the  rump,  being  thicker  than  the  belly.  The 
skin  is  converted  into  gelatin,  or  glue,  by  the  action  of 
boiling  water. 

Varieties. — Leather  tanned  is  general!}'  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely,  hides,  kips,  and  skins ;  and  these 
yield  different  varieties  of  leather,  such  as  butts  and 
backs,  which  are  made  of  the  stoutest  and  heaviest  ox- 
hides. When  hides  are  tanned  whole  for  sole  leather, 


they  are  called  crop  hides.  Skins  produce  the  lighter 
varieties  of  leather.  Large  quantities  of  hides,  dry 
salted,  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
South  America  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Morocco,  etc.  Calf  skins  are 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  calves  being  killed 
younger  than  in  England,  the  leather  prepared  from 
them  is  used  for  book-binding,  gloves,  and  ladies'  shoes. 

The  stoutest  leather  is  made  from  butts  or  backs. 
Buff  leather  was  formerly  made  from  the  hide  of  the 
buffalo,  but  it  is  now  furnished  by  the  cow-hide,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  soldiers'  belts.  Bull-hide  is  thicker 
than  cow-hide,  while  that  of  the  bullock  is  intermedi- 
ate. Calf-skin  supplies  the  great  demand  for  the  up- 
per part  of  boots  and  shoes.  Sheep-skins  form  a  thin, 
cheap  leather ;  lamb-skins  are  used  for  gloves ;  goat 
and  kid-skins  form  a  light  leather  of  fine  quality ; 
deer  and  antelope  are  usually  shamoyed,  or  dressed  in 
oil ;  horse-hide  is  prepared  for  harness-work,  etc.,  and 
this,  with  seal-skin,  is  used  for  making  enameled 
leather ;  dog-skin  makes  a  thin  tough  leather,  but  most 
of  the  gloves  sold  as  dog-skin  are  made  of  lamb-skin. 
Hog-skin  makes  a  thin,  porous  leather,  and  is  used  for 
covering  the  seats  of  saddles.  There  is  a  large  import 
trade  in  skins.  The  great  demand  for  leather  for  the 
best  gloves  is  supplied  by  lamb-skins  from  Italy, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  other  parts,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  lamb  being  killed  earlier  thah  with 
us,  the  skin  is  small,  fine,  and  thin,  and  is  used  instead 
of  kid  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  glossj^.  The 
skin  of  lambs  that  die  soon  after  their  birth  are  some- 
times dressed  with  the  wool,  and  are  used  for  lining 
gloves  and  shoes.  The  best  kid-skins  are  from  the 
south  of  France ;  they  are  also  imported  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ireland.  It  is  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  kid  begins  to  feed  on  herbage,  the 
skin  suffers  in  fineness  and  delicacy,  and  is  no  longer 
suitable  for  the  best  gloves.  The  best  morocco  leather 
is  made  from  Swiss  goat-skins,  another  kind  is  from 
Mogador  and  East  Indian  goat-skins,  which  are  often 
made  into  black  morocco,  known  as  "  black  Spanish 
leather,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  supplies 
having  been  obtained  from  Spain.  The  leather  from 
the  Cape  sheep-skin  is  nearly  equal  to  morocco.  Hip- 
popotamus hides  are  imported  from  south  Africa,  and 
when  tanned  with  oak  bark,  they  make  an  extremely 
thick  and  compact  leather. 

Tanning  Materials. — The  vegetable  substances  used 
in  tanning  have  of  late  years  become  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  varieties  of  hides  and  skins  on  which  they 
are  emploj'ed.  The  active  vegetable  principle,  tannin, 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived  ;  but  it  is  always  marked  by  an  astringent 
taste,  a  bluish-black,  or  dark-green  precipitate,  in 
aqueous  solutions,  by  admixture  with  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  salts  of  peroxyd  of  iron  ;  while,  with  a  solution 
of  gelatin,  it  gives  a  dirty  white  or  brown  precipitate. 
A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions with  one  of  gelatin  in  the  form  of  glue,  size, 
or  isinglass,  forms  a  substance  which  is  known  as 
tanno-gelatin,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  application 
of  heat  into  a  viscid  elastic  mass,  resembling  India- 
rubber.  By  the  action  of  ether,  containing  a  little 
water,  on  gall-nuts,  pure  tannin  may  be  procured. 
The  etherial  solution  separates  by  repose  into  two  lay- 
ers, the  lower  one,  which  is  of  an  amber  color,  being  a 
solution  of  tannin  in  water  ;  while  the  upper  layer 
contains  gallic  acid,  mixed  with  other  substances.  On 
gently  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  nearly  pure 
tannin  is  procured,  to  the  extent  of  from  35  to  40  per 
cent,  from  galls.  Obtained  in  this  way,  it  is  a  shining, 
porous,  uncrystallizable  mass :  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  then  exerts  the  properties  of  an  acid.  By  expos- 
ure to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  off  a  carbonic 
acid ;  two  new  products,  gallic  acid  and  ellagic  acid, 
being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  tannin,  the  latter 
being  insoluble.  Tannin  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
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solutions  by  sulphuric  and  some  other  acids  ;  by  boil- 
ing the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  acid,  gallic  acid  is 
formed,  and  crystallizes  in  cooling.  Gallic  acid  ex- 
ists in  gall-nuts,  sumach,  vallonea,  tea,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  probably  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
tannin.  It  does  not  combine  with  gelatin,  and  is, 
therefore,  useless  in  tanning.  Some  tanners,  however, 
imagine  the  gallic  acid  of  the  waste  liquor  to  be  useful 
in  swelling  or  raising  the  hides,  preparatory  to  remov- 
ing them  to  a  stronger  liquor.  It  is  important  to  the 
tanner  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which 
tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid ;  they  are  numer- 
ous and  somewhat  complicated,  and  their  investigation 
belongs  to  the  scientific  chemist,  to  whom  the  manu- 
facturer already  owes  so  many  obligations. 

During  a  long  period  the  principal  tanning  material 
has  been  oak  bark.  That  which  is  stripped  in  the 
spring  is  the  most  esteemed,  for  it  then  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  tannin  than  that  stripped  in  au- 
tumn, and  this  more  than  the  bark  stripped  in  winter. 
The  best  bark  is  obtained  in  a  warm  spring,  from  cop- 
pice-trees about  12  years  of  age.  Oak  bark  contains 
from  5-6  to  6'0  of  tannin,  which  is  contained  in  the  inner 
white  layers  next  the  alburnum,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
astringent  barks.  The  tannin  of  bark  is  probably  not 
identical  with  that  of  galls,  as  it  does  not  yield  pyro- 
gallic  'acid  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation. 
From  four  tc  six  pounds  of  oak  bark  are  required  for 
every  pound  of  leather.  After  the  stripping,  the  bark 
is  stacked  to  dry.  Should  the  season  be  rainy  a  portion 
of  the  tannin  may  be  washed  out,  and  the  bark  be 
thus  deteriorated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  sole  leather  of  England  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  superior  oak  bark  which  is  possessed. 
Oak  bark  imparts  firmness  and  solidity  to  leather, 
while  other  sorts  give  softness  ;  thus  the  peculiar  soft- 
ness of  French  curried  leather  is  referred  to  the  bark  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  with  which  the  better  kinds  are  tan- 
ned, while  the  other  tanning  materials  next  to  be  named 
give  each  its  peculiar  quality  with  respect  to  color,  scent, 
toughness,  or  the  power  of  resisting  moisture  and  decay. 

The  other  tanning  materials,  used  chiefly  for  fancy 
leathers,  are  as  follows  : — Sumach,  consisting  of  the 
young  branches  and  powder  of  the  leaves  of  Rhus  Co- 
tinus,  Venus  sumach,  or  the  wild  olive,  and  Rhus  Cori- 
aria.  Sumach  varies  in  its  amount  of  tannin  from 
16-4  per  cent,  in  Malaga  and  Sicilian  specimens,  to  10 
and  5  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  sumach.  The  solution 
is  liable  to  fermentation.  Divi,  or  divi-divi,  is  the 
pod  of  a  South  American  shrub,  Ccesalpinia  Coriaria. 
The  pod  is  dark-brown,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
curled  up  as  if  by  heat.  It  is  rich  in  tannin,  the  whole 
of  which  is  found  in  the  rind  below  the  epidermis. 
Vallonea,  consisting  of  the  acorn  cups  of  Quercus 
jEffitops,  or  prickly-cupped  oak,  growing  in  the  Morea. 
A  smaller  kind,  called  cartiata,  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tannin,  is  for  the  most  part  used  by  the  silk 
dyers.  About  two  pounds  of  vallonea  are  required 
for  making  one  pound  of  leather.  Vallonea  and  oak 
bark  may  be  mixed  together  with  good  effect.  Cat- 
echu, cutch,  Terra  japonica,  or  terra,  are  the  inspissated 
aqueous  extracts  of  the  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of  the 
A  cacia  Catechu,  and  Uncaria  gambler.  The  two  vari- 
eties are  known  in  commerce  as  catechu,  or  gambier, 
and  cutch  ;  that  from  Bombay  is  richer  in  tannin  than 
that  from  Bengal.  Myrobalan  is  a  name  given  to  the 
fruit  of  several  East  India  trees  ;  the  husk,  being  the 
portion  valuable  to  the  tanner,  is  separated  by  bruis- 
ing the  nut  which  it  incloses.  Mimosa  or  Wattlebark 
is  furnished  by  different  species  of  Mimosa  growing  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Cork-tree  bark  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  the  outer,  or  dead  bark 
being  the  well-known  substance,  cork.  It  is  obtained 
from  Corsica,  Spain,  and  a  few  other  countries,  and 
contains  twice  as  much  tannin  as  average  oak  bark. 
Larch  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning  sheep-skins, 


and  Willow  bark  for  kid  and  lamb-skins.  The  last- 
named  bark  is  used  in  making  Russia  leather,  but  its 
peculiar  odor  is  given  by  means  of  the  oil  of  birch-tree 
bark.  In  addition  to  the  tannin  contained  in  the  above 
substances,  there  are  mucilaginous,  coloring  and  other 
matters  which  have  an  influence  on  the  kind  of  leather 
produced.  The  tannin  itself  may  also  vary  in  different 
materials ;  thus  catechu  and  divi  give  a  more  porous 
leather  than  oak  bark  or  vallonea,  while  larch  bark 
gives  a  very  inferior  leather  to  that  prepared  from 
oak  bark.  The  coloring  matter  in  some  excellent 
tanning  materials  prevents  their  use,  since  it  is  the 
custom  to  sell  both  upper  and  sole  leathers  of  a  yel- 
lowish-fawn color,  and  any  thing  which  interfered 
with  the  production  of  this  tint  would  be  objected  to ; 
thus,  catechu  and  cutch  would  be  among  the  cheapest 
of  tanning  materials,  were  it  not  that  they  impart  to 
the  leather  a  reddish-brown  color,  which  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  dressing  or  currying. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EXPORTS  OF  LEATHER  FKOM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ron  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  K>(j. 


Whither  eiported. 

Leather. 

Boots  iujd  shoes  of 
leather. 

Russian  Poss.  N.  Amer. 
Danish  West  Indies  .  .  . 
Hamburg.  

Pounds. 

11,788 

20,000 
1,200 

Ili447 
400 
86 
5,000 
43,707 
84,866 
393.194 
379,891 
8,610 

Dollar*. 

2,474 
4,670 
225 
150 
2,460 
57 
23 
750 
9,785 
4,826 
131,049 
80,141 
820 

Pairs. 
2,004 
6,172 

"200 

4,905 

215,100 
153,518 
20,870 
4,992 

'2,191 
148,688 
100 
252 

11,154 
842 
960 
468 
588 
2,708 
10,409 
2,042 
580 
3,946 
7,887 
4,040 
1,304 
8,000 
18,486 
17.322 
19,753 
26,746 
2,128 
494 

Dollars. 
8,580 

7,857 

"l85 

3,377 

mjis 

142.115 
17,682 
5,955 

2,049 
358,770 

•250 
210 

ll',C54 
211 
77^ 
410 
543 
8,675 
12.758 
2,055 
730 
4,770 
10,668 
8,827 
1.142 

13^567 
14,515 
17,237 
30.432 
4,199 
660 

Bremen  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  
Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Canada  '.  

British  N.  Amer.  pos  .  . 
British  West  Indies... 
British  Honduras  

British  Guiana.  .  .  . 

750 

227 

British  poss.  in  Africa. 
British  Australia  

New  Zealand  

58 
•)C 
36 

•1 

French  N.  Amer.  poss. 
French  West  Indies.  .  . 
Cuba  

1,056 
300 
25,543 

2 
4,9 

Porto  Rico  

Cape  de  VcreT  Islands- 
Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Other  ports  in  Africa  .  . 
Hayti  

6,122 

Mexico  

2,425 
6HO 
8,200 
11.594 
4,300 

405 
70 
752 
3,902 
763 

Central  Republic  
New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

800 

OS 

Chili  

Peru  

4,000 
8.642 
2,600 
212 

686 
822 

541 

57 

Sandwich  Islands  

Whale  Fisheries  
Total  

972,768  1  252,844 

688,149  1,060,967 

IMPORTS  OF   LEATHER   MANUFACTURES   INTO   THE    I'NITKD 
STATES,  FOR  TIIK  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30rii,  ISo;!.  W>4, 
1S55. 

Leather. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Tanned,  bend  and  sole  
Tanned  and  dressed  upper. 
Skins  tanned  and  dressed.  . 
Skins  tanned  &  not  dressed 
Skivers               

Dollar*. 

28,267 

1,052,120 
436,666 
16,520 
89,760 
64,601 
87,608 
1.8fis.9!)7 

Dollar.. 
$50,147 
1,266,680 
618,686 
10,888 
60,488 
68,677 

-•_' 

Dollars. 

486,081 

[•    90,813 
235^926 

Boots  

Gloves  

General  

Total  

8,816,282 

::.(iiil.'jii4      :i,069,S60 

Grained  Leather,  which  is  curried  on  the  hair  or 
grained  side,  is  called  black  on  the  ijrain,  and  is  mostly 
used  for  the  upper  leathers  of  ladies'  shoes.  In  prepar- 
ing such  leather,  the  waxing  is  performed  as  follows  : 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  called  copperas-tratcr,  or 
iron-liqiu>r,  K  applied  to  the  grain  side  of  the  wet  skin, 
when  the  salt,  uniting  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan, 
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produces  an  ink  dye ;  stale  urine  is  then  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  when  dry,  the  stuffing  is  applied.  The  grain 
is  raised,  and  when  dry  the  skin  is  whitened,  bruised, 
and  iigain  grained  ;  after  which  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
tallow  applied  to  the  grain  side,  completes  the  process. 
\'m-iushed  and  Enameled  leather. — For  many  years 
it  was  found  difficult  to  cause  a  bright  varnish  to  ad- 
here to  leather  without  cracking,  an  effect  which  is 
now  produced  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed 


with  vegetable  black  and  Prussian  blue.  This  com- 
position, of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste,  is  rubbed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leather,  and  then  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  from  150°  to  170°  Fahr.  The  process 
is  repeated  from  3  to  7  times,  and  when  quite  dry,  the 
varnish  adheres  very  firmly,  and  will  bear  considera- 
ble flexure  and  tension  without  cracking.  By  mixing 
colored  pigments  with  the  varnish,  enameled  leather 
of  various  colors  may  be  produced. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 

YEAH  ENDING  JUNE  SOTII,  1856. 


Whence  imported. 

Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and 
upper. 

Skiiu  tanned  and 
dressed. 

Skivers. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Gloves  for  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Manufactures 
of  leather 
not  specified. 

Pounds. 
1,659 

Dollars. 

796 

Dozen. 
42 
1 
40 
643 
2,551 
53 
101 
39,184 
1,585 

Dollars. 
506 
6 
181 
7,272 
22,3S3 
625 
1,081 
283,400 
12,304 

Dozen. 

Dollars. 

Pairs. 

Dollar*. 

Dozen. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

DanNli  West  Indies 

Hamburg  

83,591 
74,678 
18,890 
108,611 
411,837 
7,190 

12,645 
29.594 
8;411 
42,702 
141,163 
1,833 

"289 

i',779 

828 
1,065 
710 

1,208 
1,985 
2,048 

18 

15,626 

62 

79,865 

5,372 
52,889 
1,065 
944 
79,025 
208 
49 
3,264 
11 
21 

Holland. 

England  

11,035 

54,780 

36,255 

85,656 

118,261 

560,010 

Malta 

8,300 
1,646 

1,947 
508 

56 
54 
100 
65 
273 
19,455 
34,637 
82 

895 
286 
553 
239 
8,408 
47,402 
373,935 
183 

451 
30 
98 

485 
81 
228 

9 

75 

Other  Br.  N.  Amer.  pos.  . 
British  W.  Indies    . 

British  Guiana  

British  Australia  

120 

154 

British  East  Indies  

Franco  on  the  Atlantic.. 
France  on  the  Mediter.  .  . 
Philippine  Islands  

3,843,480 
6,035 

1,669,839 
8,316 

2,825 

12,653 

22,777 
514 

40,210 
333 

141,998 
100 

693,641 
174 

163,640 
46 
21 

Cuba  .  .  . 

497 
970 

336 
320 

40 

79 

80 

68 

Turkey  in  Asia.  . 

40 
10 
1 

154 
44 
13 

Mexico  

1,055 
366 
446 
150 

211 
71 
171 
60 

6 

5 

633 

New  Granada  

24 
13 
197 

426 

283 
74 
914 
2,797 

8,921 

5,950 

8,310 

10,655 

581 

Brazil           

Chili  

250 

59 

China  

28 

820 

2,524 

Total  

4,519,651 

1,913,987 

99,56i  1  758,758  13,599    69,212  1  66,821    133,372  279,349)  1,344,650      310,248      j 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TANNERIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 


States. 

No.  of 
tan- 
neries. 

Capital 
invested. 

No.  of  hides  and  skins. 

Value  raw 
material. 

Ne0,nP!oyaenddi    Monthly  *>»*»*• 

No.  of  sides  of  leather, 
skins,  etc.,  produced. 

Value  of 
manulaes. 

Hides. 

Skins.* 

Males. 

Kern. 

3 
'  32 

'  81 

"2" 

"« 

1 

"b" 
3 
3 
1 

"V 

2 

"2 
"5 

Males.  |  Kern. 

Skins.      [Sides  leath. 

Maine  

213 
163 
152 
246 
10 
115 
942 
133 
1,039 
16 
116 
841 
151 
91 
140 
4 
149 
92 
15 
22 
51 
394 
275 
706 
60 
358 
96 
148 
14 
g 
1 
2 
6,263 

Dollar*. 
732,747 
4«,975 
346,250 
1,377,725 
42,900 
860,500 
5,025,143 
572,857 
3.54(1,318 
99,350 
628,900 
676,988 
251,055 
184,335 
202,855 
9,400 
2<  10,570 
145,615 
38,800 
33,850 
42,100 
490,3-20 
763,455 
1,340,389 
236,000 
514,897 
188,373 
228,095 
20,350 
78,950 
500 
25,000 

316,334 

166,579 
125,052 
750,220 
10,571 
122,455 
I,7n7,862 
101,485 
926,450 
26,050 
169,585 
189,200 
77,805 
55,000 
81.484 
2,100 
79,033 
52,315 
10,500 
9,350 
16,460 
166,944 
196,200 
844,280 
72,365 
141,549 
50,825 
120,667 
5,340 
29,800 
120 
5,000 

81,850 
109,595 
44,330 
293,000 
14,861 
67,110 
871,894 
120,731 
293,798 
12,950 
68,810 
74,573 
24,035 
13,830 
21,705 
1,200 
13,922 
9,730 
2,850 
1,750 
3,851 
43,429 
69,880 
228,493 
23,600 
57,070 
21,575 
44,493 
850 
14,900 

4,200 

Dolla™. 

892,343 
543,779 
357,946 
2,311,178 
40,615 
453,854 
6,065.221 
'423,537 
3,169,309 
99,620 
725,612 
498,926 
191,237 
181,679 
185,604 
4,300 
158,247 
111,474 
20,440 
18,624 
85,230 
396.159 
537,147 
1,118.080 
203,450 
405,838 
129,907 
247,956 
10,745 
93,380 
200 
25.600 

787 
502 
890 
1,510 
88 
407 
4,914 
405 
2,978 
108 
479 
900 
372 
264 
402 
12 
457 
266 
51 
63 
110 
915 
877 
1,826 
265 
836 
240 
412 
28 
75 
8 
10 

Dollars. 

17,229 
11.737 
8,807 
41,245 
829 
10,027 
103,171 
8,946 
54,784 
2,533 
8,034 
13,643 
5,291 
3,667 
7,107 
189 
7,700 
4,924 
980 
1,007 
1,814 
14,338 
14,417 
35,830 
6,782 
15,199 
5,145 
8,306 
543 
1,710 
60 
270 

Dolls. 

28 
868 
293 

'  lY 

'  62 
4 

'45 
25 

22 
10 

'  32 
9 

'  14 

"41 

81,350 
109,595 
44,330 
293,000 
14,861 
67,110 
871,894 
120,731 
293,798 
12.950 
68,810 
74,573 
24,035 
13,830 
21705 
1,200 
13,922 
9,730 
2,850 
1,750 
3,851 
43,429 
69,380 
228,493 
23,600 
57,070 
21,575 
44,493 
850 
14,900 

4,200 

632,668 
833,158 
250,104 
1,500,440 
21,142 
244,910 
3,415,724 
202,970 
1,852,900 
52,100 
339,170 
878,400 
155,610 
110,000 
162,968 
4,200 
158,066 
104,630 
21,000 
18,700 
82,900 
333,888 
392.4UO 
688,560 
144,730 
283,098 
101,650 
241.834 
10,680 
59,000 
240 
10,000 

Dollars. 
1,620,636 
900,421 
587,466 
3,519,123 
75,040 
731,000 
9,804,000 
724,466 
5,275,492 
163,742 
1,103,139 
894,877 
352,535 
261,332 
861,58ft 
9,200 
335  911 
229,407 
55,025 
52,050 
78,774 
746,484 
985,267 
1,964,591 
868,980 
714,813 
244,028 
466,241 
24,520 
175,710 
940 
40,000! 

New  Hampshire  
Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

New  York       

Now  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  ....         .... 

Maryland.  .             .... 

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  
Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama.   •            .... 

Mississippi  

Texas  ....            

Arkansas  

Tennessee....         . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Miehitran  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Missouri  

Iowa  

Wisconsin  

California  

Dist.  of  Columbia... 
Total.. 

18,900,5576,128,970 

2,653,865  [19,618,237  20,909 

102 

416,214 

970 

2,653,865  |12,257,940182,861,796( 

*  There  are  about  6,000,000  sheep,  goat,  and  other  small  skins  dressed  annually  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 


Thin  Leather. — The  process  of  tanning  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  mode  of  treatment,  with  the  kind  of 
skin,  and  the  result  desired.  A  large  number  of  thin 
leathers  which  are  intended  to  be  dyed,  are  tanned  in 
various  ways.  White  leathers  are  not  tanned,  but 


tawed  ;  or  treated  with  alum,  salt,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters. Wash  leather  is  dressed  with  oil,  or  shamoyed. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  treatment,  the 
preparatory  steps  somewhat  resemble  each  other, 
whereby  hair,  wool,  grease,  and  other  matters,  are 
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removed,  and  the  skin  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
gelatinous  membrane  called  pelt.  The  hair  is  removed 
from  kid  and  goat-skins  \>y  means  of  cream  of  lime ; 
the  wool  is  generallj'  removed  by  the  fell-mongers  be- 
fore the  skin  is  passed  to  the  tawers.  Foreign  lamb- 
skins, which  are  received  with  the  wool  on,  are  washed, 
scraped  on  the  flesh  side,  and  sweated  in  a  close  room, 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
the  wool  can  be  easily  removed.  After  this,  fatty 

EXPORTS  OP  LKATHEE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OK  LKATHKK,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOB  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  SOxir, 

1853,  1854,  1855. 


matters  are  got  rid  of  by  subjecting  the  skins  to  hy- 
drostatic pressure  ;  they  are  next  worked  at  the  beam, 
and  pared  into  shape,  treated  with  lime,  and  next  with 
dogs'  or  pigeons'  dung  if  the  skins  are  to  be  tanned, 
and  with  bran  and  water  if  they  are  to  be  tawed,  the 
object  being  in  either  case  to  get  rid  of  the  lime.  Dur- 
ing these  operations  the  skins  are  worked  a  few  times 
at  the  beam,  and  are  finished  by  washing  in  clean 
water. 


Exported  to 

1843.                                                      1854. 

1855. 

Leather.    |B°^s0and 

1     oboes. 

Value. 

Leather. 

Boots  and 

Shoes. 

Value. 

Leather. 

BooU  and  Shoes. 

Swedish  "West  Indies  

Founds. 
378 

7,822 
9,239 

57:5,872 

Pain. 


6,379 

36 

Dollar*. 

73 

7,632 
1,538 
85,071 
26,500 
52 

1'ouuds. 

900 
14,045 
15,266 
541,639 
332,957 

Pairs. 
24 
9,228 

3,275 

Dollars 

tea 

11.546 
2,695 
87,031 
53,678 

Pounds. 
643 

30,927 
15,027 
457  993 
194,489 

Dollars. 

117 
6.363 
2,854 

79,400 
26,083 

Pairs. 
13^088 
3,702 

Dollars. 

10,161 
4,3'is 

Danish  West  Indies  

Dutch  West  Indies.  

England  

Scotland  

163,720 
280 
8.36fi 
722 
3,651 

m,5T« 

190,297 
468 

V,ioo 

21,866 
534 

Gibraltar  

Honduras  

2,989 
2,623 
18,866 
70.671 
113,322 
126,452 
150 

14,704 
25 
85 
60 
22,794 
1,243 
5,214 
6,809 
2,250 
10 
4,272 
7,960 
7,729 
6,824 

4,451 
2,9s4 
18,436 
104,878 

121.645 
193,788 
190 
•261 
3,562 
145 
64 
86 
19,376 
1,361 
6,089 
7.880 
4,212 
63 
4,035 
5,524 
8,578 
7,535 

5,476 
1,925 
9,063 
490,008 
266.990 
4,100 

6,530 
626 
17,138 
106,S4-2 
155,495 
42,791 

10,744 
1,175 

17,592 
271,447 

219.5ii2 
84,863 

12,080 
2,724 
12,077 
288,790 

417,536 

2,143 
713 
1,860 

75.385 
74,650 

£MB 

3.870 
27,651 

112,484 
161.487 
83,868 
891 

8,160 

24,746 

206,433 
172,011 
136,054 
640 

British  Guiana. 

British  West  Indies  

Canada  

British  American  colonies  

Vliquelon  and  Brit.  E.  Indies.. 
Teneritte  

Cuba  

19,295 
"200 

15,241 
2,256 
2,490 
116 
19,340 

i,iio 

4^500 

1,748 
48 

"268 
14.316 
1,302 
1,946 
7,669 
2,594 
2,182 
80 
5,488 
8,380 
30,632 
1,0!0 
62 

5.598 
59 
385 
300 
16,255 
1,446 

9.317 
6,526 
2,191 
75 
S,369 
10.318 
88,927 
1,829 
75 

80,850 

5,245 

840 

365 

Spanish  West  Indies  

Madeira  

3ape  do  Verd  Islands  

10,299 
1,500 

V.s'.d 
10,539 
1,800 

12,000 

21.567 
8,500 

1,899 
216 

"274 
2,750 
250 

2,080 

"425 
804 

946 
4.372 
1,630 
5.218 
13,528 
8,666 
2,174 
1,668 
16,004 
27,856 
72,696 
3,258 

946 
480S 

3.i  I2ii 
4,831 
ll.T'.i- 
7,618 

2,008 
1,658 

13,730 
36,503 

04.57* 
3.502 

[favti  

6,266 
500 

"264 

8,882 
260 

Mexico  

Central  American  Republic... 

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentine  llepublie  

I'eru  

Chili  

China  

South  America  generally  
West  Indies  generally  

'"eo 

i',550 

3,840 
780 
2,a36 
800 
22,628 

8,324 
1,146 
2,950 
340 
25,223 

11,501 

2,318 

446 
4,625 

512 
4,02S 

Africa  

2,310 

2,572 

Indian  Ocean  

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
Other  places  

9.034 
6,835 

27,*76 
5,888 

30,146 
9,162 

2,147 
17,846 

521 

2.5  13 

31.7:;-2 

88JMO 
60J72 

Total  Exports  

1,172.501  440,709  j  673,708 

1,768,1)66 

455,680 

398,723 

1.400,385 

288,887 

c,it;.H4    rc.:;..-:;;i 

Morocco. — Morocco  leather  is  prepared  by  tunning 
goat-skins  with  sumach,  and  dyeing  on  the  grain  side. 
Inferior  moroccoes  are  prepared  from  sheep-skins  sim- 
ilarly treated,  for  which  purpose  each  skin  of  pelt  is 
sewed  up  into  a  bag,  the  grain  side  outermost,  dis- 
tended with  air,  and  placed  in  .a  mordant  of  tin  or 
alum.  They  are  next  placed  in  a  warm  cochineal 
bath  for  red,  indigo  for  blue,  orchil  for  purple,  and  are 
worked  by  hand  until  the  dye  has  properly  struck. 
For  certain  colors  the  tanning  precedes  the  dyeing. 
The  tanning  or  sumaching  is  carried  on  in  a  large  tub, 
containing  a  weak  solution  of  sumach  in  warm  water; 
another  and  stronger  solution  is  contained  in  an  ad- 
joining vessel,  a  portion  of  which,  together  with  some 
sumach  leaves,  is  poured  into  the  bag;  some  of  the 
weak  solution  is  then  added,  the  bag  is  then  distended 
with  air,  and  the  skin  thrown  into  the  vat.  In  this 
way  about  50  skins  are  treated,  and  are  kept  in  mo- 
tion a  few  hours  in  the  sumach  tub  by  means  of  pad- 
dles worked  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  skins  are 
then  taken  out  and  heaped  up  on  a  shelf  at  the  side  of 
the  tub,  the  pressure  thus  produced  causing  the  liquor 
to  escape  slowly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the 
bags  being  shifted  about  from  time  to  time.  The  lia^s 
are  next  passed  into  a  second  .vat  containing  a  stronger 
solution,  where  they  remain  for  9  hours.  The  bags 
are  now  opened  and  washed  ;  fine  red  skins  being  fin- 
ished in  a  bath  of  saffron.  All  the  skins  are  next 
struck  on  a  sloping  board  until  they  are  smooth  and 
flat,  and  in  order  to  improve  their  appearance  in  the 
currying,  a  little  linseed  oil  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
grain  side.  They  arc  then  hung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry, 
•when  they  become  horny,  and  are  in  the  crust,  as  it  is 


called.  They  next  pass  through  much  laborious  fric- 
tion with  the  pommel,  and  with  a  glass-ball ;  while 
the  peculiar  ribbed  appearance  of  morocco  is  given  by 
means  of  a  ball  of  box-wood,  on  which  is  a  number 
of  narrow  ridges.  Sheep-skin  morocco  is  prepared 
from  split  skins  ;  the  skin-splitting  machine  resem- 
bles in  principle  that  already  described,  only  as  the 
membrane  is  thinner  certain  variations  are  required. 
Instead  of  stretching  the  i-kin  on  u  drum,  it  is  passed 
between  two  rollers,  the  lower  one  of  gun-metal,  and 
solid,  and  the  upper  made  of  gun-metal  rings;  while 
between  the  two  rollers,  and  nearly  in  contact,  is  the 
edge  of  the  sharp  knife,  which  is  moved  by  a  crank, 
as  already  mentioned.  AVhen  a  skin  is  introduced 
between  the  two  rollers,  it  is  dragged  through  against 
the  knife  edge  and  divided,  the  solid  lower  roller  sup- 
porting the  membrane,  while  the  upper  one,  being 
capable  of  moving  through  a  small  space  by  means  of 
its  ring*,  adjusts  itself  to  inequalities  in  the  mem- 
br.me;  where  this  is  thin  the  rings  become  depressed, 
and  where  it  is  thick  they  rise  up,  so  that  no  part  es- 
capes the  action  of  the  knife.  The  divided  skins  are 
not  sewed  up  into  bags,  as  from  their  thinness  they 
can  be  sumacbed  quickly. 

In  preparing  white  leather  by  tawing,  the  pelt  is 
made  as  pure  as  possible  ;  the  be.-t  kind  of  leather  being 
prepared  from  kid-skins,  while  sheep  or  lamb-skins 
make  the  inferior  kinds.  They  are  tirst  fed  with  alum 
and  salt  in  a  drum  or  tumbler  made  like  a  huge  churn  ; 
about  ,'i  His.  of  alum,  and  4  Ibs.  of  salt  being  used  to 
1'JO  skins  of  medium  si/.e.  The  alumina  of  the  alum 
probably  forms  some  delinite,  compound  with  the  gela- 
tin of  the  skins,  while  the  salt  serves  to  whiten  them 
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When  taken  out,  the  skins  are  washed  in  water,  then 
allowed  to  ferment  in  bran  and  water,  to  remove  the 
surplus  alum  and  salt,  and  to  reduce  the  thickness. 
They  are  next  dried  in  a  loft,  and  become  tough  and 
brittle,  but  they  are  made  soft  and  glossy  \>y  means  of 
a  dressing  of  '20  Ibs.  of  wheat  flour,  and  yolk8  of  8 
dozen  eggs.  By  rotating  the  skins  in  the  drums  for 
some  time  the  dressing  is  absorbed,  and  scarcely  any 
tiling  but  water  remains.  This  dressing  is  usuallj' 
repeated,  and  the  skins  are  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
beautiful  softness  and  elasticity  of  this  leather  is  now 
given  by  manipulation.  The  skins  are  first  dipped  in 
clean  water,  worked  upon  a  board,  and  staked  upon  a 
stretching,  or  softening  iron,  consisting  of  a  rounded 
iron  plate  lixed  to  the  top  of  an  upright  beam,  by 
which  the  skins  become  extended  and  made  smooth. 
They  are  finished  by  being  passed  over  a  hot  iron. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AND  EX- 
PORTS AND  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
HOME  CONSUMPTION  OP  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  OF 
LKATIIER,  AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  TIIEKEOF,  FOR  THK 
LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS,  AND  T:IK  YEARLY  AVERAGE 

THERF.OF. 


Years. 

Foreign 

Foreign 
exports. 

Domestic 
exports. 

,, 

Home  con- 
sumption of  ! 
foreign 
importations. 

1840... 

Dollars. 

542,498 

Dollars. 
14,248 

Dulliir<. 
233,917 

Do  lu-s. 
528,250 

1841       

809,854 

22,503 

232,272 

787,351 

1842  

912,585 

30,253 

191,427 

902,832 

18*3*  

237,217 

3446 

142,137 

233,771 

1844  

778.407 

5,216 

243,197 

773,191 

1845        

979836 

40  263 

344  454 

939,623 

1846  

1,130  064 

5,193 

373,183 

1,124,871 

1847  

1,060,818 

2,330 

273,672 

1,058,488 

1848  

1,390,492 

6,692 

210,578 

1,383,800 

1S49  

isr>o  

1,460.125 

2,107,5-20 

13,098 
16,066 

161.201 
193  598 

1,447,027 
2.091,454 

1851  

2,815,603 

26,049 

472,147 

2.789,614 

1S52     

2,627911 

23,787 

447,325 

2,604,124 

1853          

8,316282 

40,670 

680  1  56 

3,275,612 

1854  

8,661.204 

82  633 

9  9,605 

8,578,571 

1855  

8,069,800 

138,700 

834.812 

2.931,160 

1856  

4,535.122 

73,297 

1,319,076 

4,461,825 

Yearly  average. 

1,849,148 

3:1,850 

397,227 

1,818,298 

*  The  year  1843  represents  but  nine   months,  In  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year. 

STATEMENT  EXHIHITING  THE  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  AND 
IMPORTATIONS,  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  HOME  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  HIDES  AND 
SKINS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FDR  THE  LAST  SEVEN- 
TEEN YEARS,  AND  THE  YEARLY  AVERAGE  THEREOF. 


Years. 

Foreign 
importations. 

Foreign 
export*. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Home  con- 
sumplion  of 
foreign 

impo:  hi:  inns. 

1840... 
1S41  

Pnllara. 

2,756,214 
3,457.248 
4,067,816 
2,619,815 

Dollars. 

63.972 
64,752 
7,528 

I),  lltl'-s. 

112,500 
45.898 
58,187 
5:),340 
62.658 
111,636 
143,323 
181,394 
36.145 
23,390 
71.940 
86,624 
55,421 
2r>,9:.5 
23.622 
361,982 
101,174 

Dnll«M. 

2,756,214 
3,393,276 
4,003,064 
2,612,287 

1,529.948 
4,262,069 
3.379,684 
4,720,2d9 
6.861.200 
4,722,075 
5,R51.759 
7.440.479 
7,743,927 
7,981.368 

1842  ,... 

1843*  

1844  

1845.. 

1846  

1847  

tl,  529,948 

1S48  

4,262,069 
3.507.300 
4,799,031 
5,961.838 
4,8-23,119 
5,919,391 
7.620,272 
8,048,015 
8.0S8,292 

127',6if> 
78,822 
103,038 
101,044 
67.632 
179,793 
804.08S 
101,924 

1849  

1850  

1S51  

1852  

1853  

isr.i  
1855  

1856  

Yearly  average.!  4,818,455 

109,164 

91,305     4,732,683 

*  Yoar  1843  is  given  for  nine  months  only,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year. 
T  For  but  six  months. 

See  Hinr.s,  for  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from, 
the  United  States,  of  hides  and  leather. 

Ledger,  the  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  wherein  every  person's  ac- 
count is  placed  by  itself,  after  being  extracted  from 
the  Journal.  For  an  extended  summary  of  the  laws  of 
different  countries  regulating  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
see  LEONE  LEVI'S  Commercial  Law  of  the  World. 


Lee,  an  epithet  used  by  seamen  to  distinguish  that 
part  of  tlje  hemisphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  blows,  and  which  is  ac- 
cordingly called  to  windward.  This  expression  is 
chiefly  used  when  the  wind  crosses  th"  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  so  that  all  on  one  side  of  he"  is  called  to  wind- 
ward, and  all  on  the  other  side  to  leeward.  Hence, 
under  the  lee,  implies  further  to  the  leeward,  or  further 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  blows. 
Under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  means  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrase  is  com- 
monly understood  to  express  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
anchored,  or  sailing  under  the  weather-shore,  where 
there  is  always  smoother  water  and  less  danger  of 
heavy  seas  than  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  Lee  lurches, 
the  sudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a  ship  often  makes 
to  the  leeward  in  a  high  sea  particularly  when  a  large 
wave  strikes  her  on  the  weather-side.  Lee  side,  all 
that  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  that  lies  between  the  mast 
and  the  side  furthest  from  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
or,  otherwise,  that  part  of  a  ship  which  is  pressed  down 
toward  the  water  by  the  effort  of  the  sails,  as  separated 
from  the  other  half  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  her  length.  That  part  of  the  ship  which  lies  to 
windward  of  this  line  is  accordingly  called  the  weather 
side.  Thus,  admit  a  ship  to  be  sailing  southward  with 
the  wind  at  east,  then  is  her  starboard  or  right  side 
the  lee  side,  and  the  larboard  or  left  the  weather 
side. 

Leeward  Ship,  signifies  a  vessel  that  falls  much  to 
leeward  of  her  course  when  sailing  close-hauled  and 
consequently  loses  much  ground.  To  leeward,  toward 
that  part  of  the  horizon  which  lies  under  the  lee,  or 
whither  the  wind  blows.  Thus,  "  We  saw  a  fleet 
under  the  lee,"  and  "  we  saw  a  fleet  to  leeward,"  are 
synonymous  expressions. 

Lee-way,  in  navigation,  is  the  deviation  of  the  course 
actually  run  by  a  ship  from  the  course  steered  upon  ; 
or  it  is  the  angle  formed  between  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  and  the  line  which  she  actually  describes  through 
the  water.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  wind 
or  currents,  a  ship  is  generally  impelled  tideways  as 
well  as  forward,  whence  the  direction  of  her  motion  is 
different  from  that  of  the  keel. 

Lee-ward  Islands,  a  name  frequently  applied  to 
those  of  the  West  India  Islands  lying  between  N.  lat. 
15°  and  19°,  and  W.  long.  60°  30'  and  65°  40'.  The 
group  comprises  the  British  possessions  of  Antigua, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  An- 
guilla,  Barouda,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  are  all 
included  under  one  government.  The  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  etc.,  have  also  possessions  in  the  group.  There 
are  23  islands,  besides  numerous  islets,  having  in  all  an 
area  of  about  1700  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  321,000. 

Leech-Fishery.  The  demand  for  the  medicinal 
leech  (Ilirudo  medicinalis)  is  so  great  as  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  catch- 
ing and  selling  the  animal.  It  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  America,  and  India,  inhabiting  lakes  and 
pools.  Norfolk  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  leeches 
brought  to  the  London  market ;  but  some  are  taken  in 
Kent,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Wales  ;  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  from  Bordeaux  and  Lisbon.  They  are 
caught  in  spring  and  autumn  by  people  who  wade  into 
the  pools  and  allow  them  to  fasten  on  their  limbs  ;  or 
more  generally  the  catchers  beat,  as  they  wade  in  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  poles,  which  sets  the  leeches 
in  motion,  and  brings  them  to  the  surface ;  when  they 
are  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  bags.  As  they 
come  to  the  surface  just  before  a  thunder  storm,  this 
is  regarded  a  good  time  for  collecting  them.— THOM- 
SON. We  extract  from  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  fishery  of  leeches 
at  La  Brenne,  in  France  : 

"  The  country  about  La  Brenne  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unin- 
teresting in  France.  The  people  are  miserable-looking,  the 
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cattle  wretched,  the  fish  just  as  bad — but  the  leeches  are  ad- 
mirable. If  ever  you  pass  through  La  Brenne,  you  will  see  a 
man,  pale  and  straight-haired,  with  a  woolen  cap  on  his  head, 
and  his  legs  and  arms  naked  ;  he  walks  along  the  borders  of 
a  marsh,  among  the  spots  left  dry  by  the  surrounding  waters, 
but  particularly  wherever  the  vegetation  seems  to  preserve 
the  subjacent  soil  undisturbed ;  this  man  is  a  leech-fisher. 
To  see  him  from  a  distance — his  woe-begone  aspect — his  hol- 
low eyes — his  livid  lips — his  singular  gestures — you  would 
take  him  for  a  patient  who  had  left  his  sick  bed  in  a  fit  of  de- 
lirium. If  you  observe  him  every  now  and  then  raising  his 
legs,  and  examining  them  one  after  the  other,  you  might  sup- 
pose him  a  fool ;  but  he  is  an  intelligent  leech-fisher.  The 
leeches  attach  themselves  to  his  legs  and  feet  as  he  moves 
among  their  haunts ;  he  feels  their  presence  from  their  bite, 
and  gathers  them  as  they  cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  bull- 
rushes  and  sea-weeds,  or  beneath  the  stones  covered  with 
green  and  gluey  moss.  Some  repose  on  the  mud,  while  others 
swim  about,  but  so  slowly  that  they  are  easily  gathered  with 
the  hand.  In  a  favorable  season,  it  is  possible,  in  the  course 
of  three,  or  four  hours,  to  stow  ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  them 
in  the  little  bag  which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his  shoulder. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  the  leech-fisher  armed  with  a  kind  of 
spear  or  harpoon ;  with  this  he  deposits  pieces  of  decayed  an- 
imal matter  in  places  frequented  by  the  leeches :  they  soon 
gather  round  the  prey,  and  are  presently  themselves  gathered 
into  a  little  vessel  half  full  of  water.  Such  is  the  leech-fishery 
in  spring.  In  summer  the  leech  retires  into  deep  water ;  and 
the  fishers  have  then  to  strip  naked,  and  walk  immersed  up 
to  the  chin.  Some  of  them  have  little  rafts  to  go  upon  ;  these 
rafts  are  made  of  twigs  and  rushes,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  propel  them  among  the  weeds  and  aquatic  plants.  At  this 
season,  to?,  the  supply  in  the  pools  is  scanty  ;  the  fisher  can 
only  take  the  few  that  swim  within  his  reach,  or  those  that 
get  entangled  in  the  structure  of  his  raft.  It  is  a  horrid  trade, 
in  whatever  way  it  is  carried  on.  The  leech-gatherer  is  con- 
stantly more  or  less  in  the  water,  breathing  fog  and  mist  and 
fetid  odors  from  the  marsh  ;  he  is  often  attacked  with  ague, 
catarrhs,  and  rheumatism.  Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors 
to  keep  off  the  noxious  influence,  but  they  pay  for  it  in  the 
end  by  disorders  of  other  kinds.  But,  with  all  its  forbidding 
peculiarities,  the  leech-fishery  gives  employment  to  many 
hands:  if  it  be  pernicious,  it  is  also  lucrative.  Besides  sup- 
plying all  the  neighboring  pliarmaciens,  great  quantities  are 
exported,  and  there  are  regular  traders  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose. Henri  Chartier  is  one  of  those  persons ;  and  an  im- 
portant personage  he  is  when  he  comes  to  Meobecq,  or  its 
vicinity ;  his  arrival  makes  quite  a  fete — all  are  eager  to  greet 
him.  Among  the  interesting  particulars  which  I  gathered  in 
La  Brenne  relative  to  the  leech-trade,  I  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing :  One  of  the  traders — what  with  his  own  fishing  and 
that  of  his  children,  and  what  with  his  acquisitions  from  the 
carriers,  who  sell  quantities  second-hand — was  enabled  to 
hoard  up  17,500  leeches  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  he 
kept  them  deposited  in  a  place  where,  in  one  night,  they  all 
became  frozen  en  masse.  But  the  frost  does  not  immediately 
kill  them ;  they  may  generally  be  thawed  into  life  again. 
They  easily,  indeed,  bear  very  hard  usage.  I  am  told  by  one 
of  the  carriers,  that  he  can  pack  them  as  closely  as  he  pleases 
in  the  moist  sack  which  he  ties  behind  his  saddle;  and 
sometimes  he  stows  his  cloak  and  boots  on  top  of  the 
sack.  The  trader  buys  his  leeches  pile,  mele,  big  and  little, 
green  and  black — all  the  same;  but  he  afterward  sorts 
them  for  the  market.  Those  are  generally  accounted  the 
best  which  are  of  a  green  ground,  with  yellow  stripes  along 
the  body." 

A  tract  published  at  Paris  in  1845,  by  M.  Joseph 
Martin,  leech-merchant,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
curious  and  instructive  details  in  regard  to  the  natural 
history  of  leeches,  the  trade  carried  on  in  them,  and  the 
frauds  of  the  dealers.  They  are.  wo  believe,  much 
more  extensively  used  in  medical  practice  in  France 
than  in  England  ;  and,  at  all  events,  their  consumption 
in  the  former  seems  to  be  quite  immense.  Notwith- 
standing the  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  marshes  and 
ponds  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  whence  sup- 
plies of  leeches  were  formerly  procured,  great  numbers 
are  still  obtained  at  home.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  necessary  supplies  is,  however,  brought  from 
abroad;  principally  from  Germany,  Spain.  Sardinia, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Algiers,  Asia  Minor,  etc.  In  the 
French  custom-house  the  imports  are  estimated  at  500 
leeches  per  kilog. ;  but  M.  Martin  affirms  that  1000 
leeches  do  not,  at  an  average,  weigh  more  than  a  kilog. 
Hence  the  numbers  and  values  of  the  leeches  imported 


into  France  during  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1847,  will  be : 


Numbers 
corrected. 


85,215,302 


Official 
V»lue. 


3<1.647 
853,710 


1S43  17.607,696 
1844  15,232,673 
1*45  1:;.^  43,488  'JT.t.- 

1846  12,721.545  25,443.0fM) 

1847  11,790,840  'J3.fM,6SO 
See  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  xiii.,  80. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
lat.  43°  33'  5"  N.,  long.  10°  16'  45"  E.  Population, 
in  1851,  84,000.  Leghorn  has  an  outer  harbor,  pro- 
tected by  a  fine  mole,  running  in  a  north  north-west 
direction  upward  of  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  a 
small  inner  harbor  or  basin.  The  water  in  the  harbor 
is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  feet  in  the  inner 
basin  to  18  or  19  feet  at  the  end  of  the  mole.  The  rise 
of  the  tides  is  about  14  inches.  Ships  lie  within  the 
mole  with  their  sterns  made  fast  to  it  by  a  cable,  and 
an  anchor  out  ahead.  The  light-house  is  built  on  a 
rock  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  mole.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous object,  being  about  170  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  roadstead  lies  west  north-west  of  the 
harbor,  between  it  and  the  Melora  bank.  The  latter  is 
sandy,  lying  north  and  south,  4  miles  in  length  by  2 
in  breadth,  the  side  nearest  the  shore  being  about  4 
miles  from  it.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand 
and  mud,  and  has  from  3  to  3J  fathoms  water  over 
it ;  but  toward  its  southern  extremity  it  is  rocky ;  and 
there,  on  some  of  the  points  which  project  above  the 
water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been  constructed  to  serve 
as  a  sea-mark  ;  it  bears  from  the  light-house  west  one 
half  north,  distant  about  4  miles.  The  best  course  for 
entering  the  roads  is  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the 
Melora  bank  at  about  a  mile  from  it,  and  then,  having 
doubled  it,  to  stand  on  for  the  light-house  about  2^ 
miles,  anchoring  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  the  light-house 
bearing  south  south-east  one  half  east  4  miles  off.  The 
entrance  by  the  channel  to  the  south  of  the  Melora 
bank  is  also  quite  safe ;  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  for 
large  ships  as  that  by  the  north.  During  southerly 
winds  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  the  roads, 
but  the  holding-ground  is  good ;  and  with  sufficient 
anchors  and  cables,  and  ordinary  precaution,  there  is 
no  danger.  The  lazaretto  lies  to  the  south,  about  one 
mile  from  the  tower,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe. 

Trade,  etc. — The  comparative  security  and  freedom 
which  foreigners  have  long  enjoyed  in  Tuscany,  still 
more  than  its  advantageous  situation,  render  Leghorn 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are 
similar  to  those  from  the  other  Italian  ports  ;  consist- 
ing principally  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  olive 
oil,  borax,  fruits,  shumac,  valonia,  wines,  rags,  brim- 
stone, cheese,  marble,  argol,  anchovies,  manna,  juniper 
berries,  hemp,  skins,  cork,  etc.  Leghorn  platting  for 
straw  hats  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  large  quan- 
tities are  imported  into  Britain.  See  HATS,  STRAW. 
Besides  the  above,  all  sorts  of  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  Levant,  may  be  had  at  Leghorn.  Recently,  how- 
ever, this  trade  has  fallen  off;  the  English  and  other  na- 
tions who  used  to  import  Levant  produce  at  second  hand 
from  Italy,  preferring  now,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
to  bring  it  direct  from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  etc.  The 
imports  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  valuable,  com- 
prising all  sorts  of  commodities,  with  the  exception  of 
those  produced  by  Italy.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  all  sorts 
of  colonial  produce;  cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  and  wool; 
corn,  woolen  stuffs,  spices,  dried  fish,  indigo,  dye- 
woods,  rice,  iron,  tin,  hides,  etc ;  are  among  the  most 
prominent  articles.  Ships  with  corn  on  board  may  un- 
load within  the  limits  of  the  lazaretto,  without  being 
detained  to  perform  quarantine  ;  a  circumstance  which 
\\-,\<  contributed  to  make  Leghorn  one  of  the  principal 
ilipi'ta  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hard  wheat, 
particularly  from  Taganrog,  is  in  high  estimation  here 
and  in  the  other  Italian  ports.  It  is  particularly  well 
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fitted  for  making  vermicelli,  maccaroni,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment do  not  publish  any  official  account  of  the  im- 
ports of  Leghorn  ;  and  no  mercantile  circulars  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  suppl}'  the 
deficiency. 

Money. — Down  to  1837  accounts  were  principally 
kept  in  pezze  da  otto  reali  (or  dollars  of  8  reali),  the 
pezza  being  divided  into  20  soli  or  240  denari ;  but  this 
money  has  been  discontinued  since  the  above  date,  and 
accounts  are  now  kept  in  lire  Toscane.  The  lire  of  100 
centesimi  is  worth  7'82d. ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange 
with  London  is  30-69  lire  per  £1.  The  lire  is  divided 
in  20  soldi  di  lira  each  of  5  centesimi. — TATE'S  Cam- 
bint,  p.  37. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  pound  by  which  gold 
an  1  silver  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  weighed  is 
divided  into  12  ounces,  96  drachms,  288  denari,  and 
6912  grani.  It  is  =  339-542  French  grammes,  or  5240 
English  grains.  Hence  100  Ibs.  of  Leghorn  =  74-864 
Ibs.  avoirdupois  ;  but  in  mercantile  calculations  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  100  Ibs.  of  Leghorn  =  77  Ibs.  avoirdu- 
pois :  this,  perhaps,  has  arisen  from  taking  the  tares 
and  other  allowances,  as  to  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty,  into  account.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
English  cwt.  seldom  renders  more  than  140  or  142  Ibs. 
at  Leghorn,  though  it  is  —  150  Ibs. ;  in  the  instances 
of  logwood,  tobacco,  and  a  few  others,  it  does  not  ren- 
der more  than  135  Ibs.  The  quintal,  or  centinago  = 
100  Ibs.  The  centaro  is  generally  150  Ibs. ;  but  a  cen- 
taro  of  sugar  =  151  Ibs. ;  that  of  oil  =  88  Ibs. ;  of 
brandy  =  120  Ibs. ;  of  stock-fish,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles =  160  Ibs.  The  rotolo  =  3  Ibs.  Corn  is  sold  by 
the  sacco  or  sack  =  2-0739  Winch,  bushels  ;  hence 
4  sacks  =  1  imperial  quarter,  very  nearly.  The  liquid 
measures  are : 

2  Mezzette  =  1  Boccale. 
•2  Boccale    =  1  Fiasco. 
20  Fiuschi    =  1  Barile= 12  English  wine  gallons. 

The  barile  of  oil  is  16  fiaschi,  of  two  boccali  each  = 
8*83  wine  gallons  ;  it  weighs  about  66  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 
A  large  jar  of  oil  contains  30  gallons  ;  a  small  one  15  ; 
and  a  box  with  30  bottles  =  4  gallons. 

The  long  measure  is  the  braccio,  which  is  divided 
into  20  soldi,  60  quattrini,  or  240  denari ;  it  contains 
22-98  English  inches.  155  bracci  =  100  English 
yards.  The  canna  of  4  bracci  =  92  English  inches. 

Credit,  Charges,  etc. — Goods  in  general  are  bought 
and  sold  for  silver  money ;  between  which,  and  the 
money  in  which  bills  of  exchange  are  bought,  there  is 
a  difference  of  7  per  cent,  (agio)  against  silver;  i.  e., 
$107  in  silver  are  equal  to  $100  in  gold.  On  goods 
bought  or  sold  (unless  it  be  in  effective  money,  where 
there  is  no  discount)  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
discount  of  3  per  cent. ;  on  all  cotton  manufactures,  4 
per  cent.  Charges  on  sales,  including  commission,  are 
generally  from  6  to  8  per  cent. ;  on  fish,  8  or  10  per 
cent.  Tares. — Cinnamon  Ib.  12  to  14  per  half  bale  ; 
Mocha  coffee,  5  to  7  per  cent. ;  indigo  seroons,  Ib.  20, 
30  to  40  per  seroon ;  sugar  Havana,  14  per  cent. ; 
crushed,  42  per  cent,  or  real  tare  of  package ;  loaf 
package,  and  4  per  cent,  for  paper;  Brazil  of  19  inches, 
18  per  cent,  upward  20  per  cent.  ;  tobacco,  10  per  cent. ; 
rosin,  12  per  cent.  For  most  other  articles  specified  in 
the  price  current  the  real  tare  is  allowed.  Exchanges, 
Three  Months'  Date. — London,  liv.  @  per  £  stg. ;  Span- 
ish dollars,  £6  lls.  ;•  Paris,  liv.  @  per  100  francs ;  doub- 
loons, £101  ;  Genoa,  liv.  @  per  100  Ln. ;  Trieste,  liv. 
&,  per  100  C.  Flor. 

In  1836  a  joint-stock  bank  was  established  in  Leg- 
horn, with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  lire  (£66,666  sterling, 
taking  the  lira  at  8d.)  in.shares  of.  1000  lire  each.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  is  paid  up,  and  the  responsi- 
bility is  limited  to  the  capital.  The  managers  have 
the  power  of  issuing  promissory  notes  to  the  extent  of 
6,000,000  lire.  These  notes,  though  received  by  the 
government,  are  not  legal  tender.  The  operations  of 
the  bank  are  confined  to  the  discounting  bills  of  ex- 
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change  not  having  more  than  four  months  to  run,  and 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  coins.  The  rate  of 
discount  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent.  The  superintendence 
is  vested  in  a  director  and  eight  regents,  nominated  by 
the  shareholders  ;  and  the  government  appoints  a  com- 
missary and  three  censors  (from  among  the  share 
holders),  who  exercise  the  highest  authority,  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  statutes.  An  annual  report  and  bal- 
ance-sheet is  produced,  and  is  accessible  to  all  share- 
holders. The  maximum  amount  for  which  notes  are 
issued  is  2000  lire=£66  13s.  4d.  sterling ;  the  lowest, 
200  lire=£6  13s.  4d.  sterling.  It  is  a  profitable  estab- 
lishment ;  its  shares  are  at  a  considerable  premium, 
and  it  has  every  prospect  of  success. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE  LEADING  ARTICLES  INTO  LEGHORN,  DURING 
TUB  YEARS  1850,  1851,  1852. 


Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Sugar,  Havana  .  .  Ibs. 
"     crushed  .  .  Ibs. 
"     loaf  Ibs. 
"     Brazil  Ibs. 
"     E.  I.  &  Santos 
Coffee  Ibs. 

8,400,000 
13,374,000 
18,500 
602,000 
1,512,800 
3,023,000 

1,149,000 
7,536,000 
6,000 
135,000 
129,000 
4,439,000 

2,510,000 
15,132,000 
37,000 
89,000 
966,000 
8,610,000 

Cotton  Ibs. 

211,500 

650,700 

138  900 

Pepper    Ibs 

298,500 

635,000 

836,000 

™*>  jscroons 

152 
123 

128 
131 

273 
111 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER,  TONNAGE,  AND  CREWS  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  VESSELS  WHICH  BELONGED  TO  EACH  MARI- 
TIME DIVISION  OF  TUSCANY  IN  1850. 


Uivkio 


jLeghor 


ime 

1  to  49  tona. 

Above  50  tons. 

Total. 

Ves.l  Tons.  Crews 

V«s 

118 

46 
54 

Tons.  jCrew 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

2,166 
940 

2,228 
888 

>rn... 
ello.. 
Elba 
jgio. 
otal. 

108 

124 
16S 
98 

2,677  i    857 
818     940 

2,284  1,438 
2,712     547 

14,574 

4,663 
8,612 

1,809 

"790 
841 

221 
124 
214 
152 

17,251 
818 
6,947 
6,824 

49S 

8,491  1  3,  782  213 

22,849 

2,440 

711 

81,34Q|  6,222, 

CUSTOMS    DUTIES   RECEIVED    IN     TUB    GRAND   DUCHY  OF 
TUSCANY,  IN  1848,  1S49,  AND  1850. 


Import . . 

Export . . 

Transit.. 

Total.. 


3,411,749  118,7253,614,281 

236,490      7,883:    274,010 

81,922)     2,780    100,751 


9,134 
3,353 


Liv 
120,4764,660,466 


297,710 
79,798 


8,780,1611 124,383  3,989>042  182,9685,037,974 


155,348 
9,924 
2,660 


167,932 


Leipsic,  or  more  correctly  Leipzig,  one  of  the  four 
circles  into  which  Saxony  is  divided,  comprises  the 
north-west  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  Prussia,  south  by  Saxe-Alten- 
burg  and  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  east  by  the  circle 
of  Dresden.  Area,  1336  square  miles.  The  country 
is  generally  level,  and  lies  lower  than  any  other  part 
of  Saxony.  It  is  most  elevated  in  the  south,  where 
some  offsets  of  the  Erzgebirge  appear,  but  do  not  at- 
tain any  great  height.  Leipsic  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Elbe,  and  is  principally  drained  by  its  tribut- 
aries the  Elster  and  Mulda.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in 
general  well  cultivated.  The  principal  crop  is  com. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep  of  a  supe- 
rior breed,  is  much  attended  to.  Tobacco  is  exten- 
sively grown.  There  are  no  metals ;  but  limestone, 
marble,  potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  and  peat  are 
abundant  in  various  parts.  The  manufactures  in  th.'a 
circle  are  flourishing,  and  include  woolen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  and  earthenware.  Population  (1855) 
454,262. 

Leipsic,  or  Leipzig,  the  capital  of  the  above  circle, 
and  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  is  situate  on  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  White  Elster,  here 
joined  by  the  Pleisse  and  Parde,  72  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dresden  by  railway.  The  fortifications  which  for- 
merly surrounded  the  town  have  been  converted  into 
beautiful  walks  and  gardens.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
old-fashioned  stately  buildings,  frequently  six  stories 
in  height,  besides  three  or  four  additional  ones  in  the 
pyramidal  roof,  and  exhibiting  much  carved  masonry. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  from  the  height  of  the 
houses,  have  rather  a  dingy  appearance,  but  are  well 
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paved  and  clean.  The  suburbs,  however,  of  which 
there  are  four,  are  of  recent  date,  and  more  regularly 
built. 

Leipsic  is  connected  by  railways  with  Dresden, 
Magdeburg,  Berlin,  and  Altenburg,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  very  extensive  trade.  The  celebrated  Leipsic 
fairs  are  held  thrice  a  year — on  the  1st  of  January,  at 
Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.  They  usually  last  for 
three  weeks,  and  are  attended  by  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  England,  France,  America,  Russia, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  etc.  The  goods  com- 
prise all  kinds  of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs, 
silks,  lace,  hardware,  jewelry,  watches,  toys,  paper, 
books,  leather,  etc.  The  value  of  the  goods  brought 
to  these  fairs  in  1855  was  estimated  at  about  $55,000,- 
000.  On  these  occasions  the  town  presents  the  great- 
est bustle  and  confusion ;  the  streets  and  squares  are 
occupied  by  temporary  booths,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary shops,  while  the  population  of  the  town  is  nearly 
doubled.  The  Easter  and  Michaelmas  fairs,  particu- 
larly the  former,  are  famous  for  the  vast  number  of 
new  publications  brought  there  for  sale.  The  Easter 
fair  is  attended  by  booksellers  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  from  other  countries,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  COO.  Prospectuses  and  specimens  of 
new  publications  are  brought  here  for  circulation,  an- 
nual accounts  are  settled,  and  purchases  made.  In 
the  Easter  fair  catalogue  for  1856  the  number  of  new 
works  announced  as  published  in  Germany  during  the 
preceding  year  was  9540,  as  forthcoming,  1171.  Leip- 
sic is  also  of  considerable  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing town.  It  has  large  type-founderies,  oil-mills, 
paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of  silken  goods,  stock- 
ings, leather,  hats,  hardware,  musical,  optical,  and 
mathematical  instruments.  There  are  about  150  pub- 
lishing establishments  in  the  town ;  and  in  1853  there 
were  36  printing-offices,  with  58  steam,  and  164  hand 
presses.  Leipsic  was  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  con- 
flict on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  October,  1813,  be- 
tween the  allies  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and 
the  French^  under  Napoleon,  in  which  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated.  See  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Popu- 
lation (1855),  69,986.— E.  B. 

Leith,  although  an  independent  burgh,  may  be 
considered  the  sea-port  of  Edinburg,  from  which  it  is 
only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  Water  of 
Leith,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Firth  of  Forth,  di- 
vides the  town  into  two  parts,  called,  respectively, 
North  and  South  Leith.  The  first  mention  made  of 
Leith  is  in  the  charter  of  erection  of  Holyrood  Abbey, 
founded  by  David  I.  in  1128,  where  it  is  styled  Inver- 
leith.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburg  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  harbor  and  mills  from  Robert  I.  in  1329,  and 
they  subsequently  purchased,  from  Logan  of  Eestal- 
rig,  all  the  other  rights  and  privileges. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leith  are  ropes,  sailcloth, 
locomotive  engines  and  machinery,  glass,  soap,  ale, 
refined  sugar,  and  oil-seed  cakes.  Iron  and  timber 
ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Various  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  Leith  as  a  shipping  port.  In  1720  a  dock  was 
formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  in  1777  a 
small  quay  called  the  custom-house  quay  was  built. 
Between  1800  and  1817,  two  wet  docks  were  con- 
structed, each  measuring  750  feet  1n  length  by  300  in 
width,  and  having  a  united  area  of  about  10  acres. 
In  1831  two  great  additional  works  were  undertaken, 
viz.,  an  addition  to  the  old  or  east  pier  of  500  yards,  and 
the  formation  of  a  covering  bulwark,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  in  the  channel  was  deepened  about 
two  feet.  There  were  still,  however,  only  17  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth  at  high-water  spring 
tides,  and  no  vessel  of  above  400  tons  could  enter  the 
harbor  without  lightening.  Further  improvements 
were  commenced  in  1848,  and  completed  in  is.ri5. 
These  included  the  formation  of  the  Victoria  Dock, 


equal  in  extent  to  either  of  the  others ;  the  new  west- 
ern pier  and  low-water  landing  slip  ;  the  extension  of 
the  eastern  pier  1000  feet  seaward.  The  length  of  the 
east  pier  is  now  3530  feet,  and  of  the  west,  3123  feet. 
They  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  other  important  purposes,  afford  the  means 
of  a  healthful  and  pleasant  promenade.  By  means  of 
these  improvements,  a  depth  of  26  feet  water  has  been 
obtained  in  the  new  harbor  at  high-water  spring,  and  of 
21  feet  at  neap,  tides.  The  Victoria  Dock  has  25  feet 
water  at  spring,  and  20  feet  at  neap,  tides,  upon  the 
gate  sill,  and  two  feet  more  within  the  dock  ;  and  the 
two  old  docks  have  18  feet  at  spring,  and  13  feet  at 
neap,  tides.  Vessels  of  upward  of  2000  tons  burden, 
of  320  feet  in  length,  and  58  feet  in  breadth,  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  Victoria  Dock.  There  are  also 
five  dry  or  graving  do'jks  at  Leith,  of  the  following 
dimensions : 


No.  of 
docka. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth  of  water 
over  dock  sills 
at  hlgh-w-nt«-r 
spring  tides. 

Of  floor. 

At  top. 

Of  floor. 

At  top. 

Of  gates. 

2 
1 
1 

1 

ft.  in. 
160  0 

173  0 
166  0 
117  6 

ft    In. 

174  0 
177  0 
172  0 
121  6 

ft.  in. 

45  0 
82  0 
86  9 

41  0 

ft.  in. 

70  6 
58  0 
49  6 
51  0 

ft.  in. 
36  0 
36  0 
80  9 
88  9 

ft.  in. 

16  6 
13  8 
12  5 
12  6 

A  new  graving  dock  of  greater  capacity  is  proposed 
to  be  made  on  the  east  sands,  and  to  enter  the  present 
new  harbor  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  Vic- 
toria Dock.  The  following  are  its  proposed  dimen- 
sions :  length  of  floor,  300  feet,  at  top,  330  feet ;  width 
of  floor,  45  feet,  at  top,  80  feet ;  of  caisson,  72  feet ; 
depth  of  water  over  sills  at  high-water  springs,  24  feet 
5  inches.  Besides  having  regular  steam  communica- 
tion with  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Hull,  London,  New- 
castle, and  the  north  of  Scotland,  Leith  trades  largelv 
with  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  North  America,  and 
Australia.  The  exports  are  principally  coal,  iron, 
spirits,  ale,  paper,  linen  yarn,  etc.  Of  coal  and  iron 
the  quantities  exported  during  the  last  three  years 
were  as  follows : 

EXPORTS. 

Coals 


To  May  15th,  1854. . 

"     1855.. 

1856.. 


29,773 
85,003 
80,898 


PTor,T' 

24^072 
83.094 
29,220 


2,008 
1,196 
2,352 


The  principal  import  is  grain,  of  which  the  quantity 
imported  during  the  last  three  years  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  After  grain  and  timber,  the  chief 
articles  of  import  are  hemp,  flax,  wool,  linseed,  oil- 
cakes, guano,  agricultural  seeds,  butter,  cheese,  fruit, 
corkwood,  wines,  spirits,  oil,  sugar,  tea,  etc. 
IMPORTS. 


Years 
ending  May  15th. 


1854. 
1855. 

1S56. 


Qrs. 

277,256 
271,917 
254,(K)6 


Bags  &  uar'ls 

80,63T 


85,700 


Baltic  and 
other  ports. 


Loads. 

86,850 
19,539 
25,544 


North 
America. 


Loads. 

10.547 


18,688 


NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  ARRIVING   AT   LEITH, 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  MAY  15Tii,  1854,  1S55,  1856. 


1855 
1S56 


British 


8,406 
8,814 


192,936 
198,481 
194,789 


Tons. 

89,111 


88,064 


78,481 
81,188 


4,756  857,964 

4,693  3(13.941 


NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  SAILING  FROM  LEITH, 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  MAY  15m,  1854,  1S55,  1S56. 


1854 
1S55 
1856 


liriti-h 


8,410 

:!.:;  16 


19 !.:'.( lit 
I'.M.'.M 
195,'>27 


Brftii-h 

StfilTII    Vt'*M- 


<C.,S9!> 


73,486 


4,882  364,022 
4,719  853,669 
4,778(871,475 


The  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  Leith  for 
the    last    four    years    were:    1853,    £485,915;    1854, 
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£455,403;  1855,  £462,917;  and  1856,  £498,172.  The 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  31st  De- 
i-ember, 1855,  were :  sailing  vessels,  of  and  under  50 
tons,  71 ;  tonnage,  2218;  above  50  tons,  80;  tonnage, 
17,058;  steam  vessels  of  and  tinder  50  tons,  14;  ton- 
nage, 2S9  ;  above  50  tons,  23 ;  tonnage,  0(154.  Th 

ecent  -war  with  Russia  has  checked  the  increase  in  th 
trade  that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  th 
greatly  enlarged  accommodation. — E.  B. 

Lemons  (Ger.  Limonen;  Du.  Limoenen;  Fr.  Li 
mons,  C'tnms ;  It.  Limoni ;  Sp.  Limones ;  Port.Limoes 
Rus.  Limonii;  Arab.  Lemon),  the  fruit  of  the  lemon 
tree  (Citrus  medico.,  var.  /?.  C.).  It  is  a  native  of  As 
syria  and  Persia,  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe 
first  to  Greece,  and  afterward  to  Italy.  It  is  now  cul 
tivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  and  is  no1 
uncommon  in  our  green-houses.  Lemons  are  brough; 
to  England  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores 
packed  in  chests,  each  lemon  being  separately  rollec 
in  paper.  The  Spanish  lemons  are  most  esteemed 
Like  most  of  its  tribe,  the  lemon  produces  under  culti- 
vation a  great  number  of  varieties.  Several  are 
known  in  commerce.  The  principal  are :  the  Wax 
Lemon  (Citrus  Limonum  ceriescum  of  Risso)  ;  this  is  the 
smooth-peeled  one,  most  generally  found  in  the  markets  ; 
its  rind  is  thick.  The  Bignette  Lemon  (Citrus  Li- 
monum Bignetta  of  Risso)  is  a  thinner-peeled  fruit  than 
the  wax  lemon,  less  oval  in  shape,  and  more  blunt  at 
the  point ;  the  color  of  the  rind  is  less  clear,  and  ii 
usually  tinged  with  green.  It  is  cultivated  more 
largely  than  any  other  variety,  as  it  yields  a  larger 
quantity  of  juice,  and  is  a  most  abundant  bearer.  The 
Clustered  Lemon  (Citrus  Limonum  racemosum  of  Risso) 
is  the  least  oval  of  the  imported  lemons,  but  the  nipple- 
like  point  is  full}'  developed.  The  rind  is  thick,  and 
has  a  bright  yellow  color.  The  pulp  is  less  agreeable 
than  the  varieties  previously  mentioned.  One  or  two 
other  varieties,  as  the  imperial  and  Gaeta  lemons,  are 
occasionally  brought  to  this  country,  but  not  in  any 
considerable  quantities. 

Lemon  Juice,  or  Citric  Acid  (Ger.  Zitzronen- 
saft ;  Fr.  Jus  de  limon ;  It.  Agro  o  Sugo  de  limone  ;  Sp. 
Jugo  de  limon),  the  liquor  contained  in  the  lemon.  It 
may  be  preserved  in  bottles  for  a  considerable  time  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil :  thus  secured, 
great  quantities  of  the  juice  are  exported  from  Italy  to 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  from  Turkey,  also,  where 
abundance  of  lemons  are  grown,  it  is  a  considerable 
article  of  export,  particularly  to  Odessa.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  antiscorbutic  influence  of  lemon  juice  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  scurvy,  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  making  long 
voyages,  is  now  almost  wholly  unknown :  a  result 
that  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  regular  allowance 
of  lemon  juice  served  out  to  the  men.  The  juice  is 
also  frequently  administered  as  a  medicine,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  punch. 

Lemon  Peel  (Ger.  Zitronenshalen,  Limonschellen  ; 
Fr.  Lames  d'ecorce  de  citron ;  It.  Scorze  de  limone;  Sp. 
Courtezas  de  citra).  The  outward  rind  of  lemons  is 
warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter — qualities  depend- 
ing on  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  It  is  turned  to  many 
uses,  and,  when  well  candied,  constitutes  a  very  good 
preserve.  In  Barbadoes,  a  liqueur,  known  under  the 
name  of  Enu  de  Barbade,  is  manufactured  from  lemon 
peel,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  art  of  preserving 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Both  the  liqueur 
and  the  conserve  used  to  be  in  high  repute,  especially 
in  France. 

Lending-houses.  That  it  should  have  once 
been  conceived  unlawful  to  exact  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money,  will  not  appear  surprising  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  at  an  early  period  the  occupations  by  which 
a  man  could  support  his  family  were  neither  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  productive  as  in  modern  times.  As  money, 
therefore,  was  at  that  time  sought  to  remove  imme- 
diate necessity,  those  who  advanced  it  were  influenced 


by  benevolence  and  friendship.  But  on  the  extension 
of  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  money  lent  produced 
much  more  than  what  was  adequate  to  the  borrower's 
daily  support,  and  therefore  the  lender  might  reason- 
ably expect  from  him  some  remuneration.  To  the 
lending  of  money  upon  interest,  according  to  the  earli- 
est accounts,  succeeded  the  practice  of  establishing 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  on  condition  that  they 
could  deposit  any  thing  equal  in  value  to  double  the 
sum  borrowed,  for  whicli  they  were  to  pay  no  interest. 
But,  as  upon  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  exacting  in- 
terest for  the  loan  of  money  was  odious  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church  in  general,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  appeared  proper,  and  even  necessary,  to  pay 
interest  for  money  to  be  employed  in  commerce,  the 
pontiffs  themselves  at  length  allowed  the  lending- 
houses  to  take  a  moderate  interest ;  and,  in  order  not 
to  alarm  the  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  the  measure 
was  obnoxious,  it  was  concealed  under  the  name  of 
being  paid  pro  indemnitate,  the  expression  made  use 
of  in  the  papal  bull. 

It  appears  that  lending-houses,  which  gave  money 
on  receipt  of  pledges  at  a  certain  interest,  are  by  no 
means  of  recent  date ;  for  many  houses  of  this  de- 
scription, in  Italy  at  least,  were  established  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Marcus  Bononiensis,  Michel  a  Carcano, 
Cherubinus  Spoletanus,  Antonius  Vercellensis,  Ber- 
nardinus  Tomitano  and  others.  The  lending-house  at 
Perugia  established  by  Barnabas  Interamnensis  was 
inspected  in  1485  by  Bernardinus,  who  augmented  its 
capital,  and  in  the  same  year  established  one  at  Assisi, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent,  and  visited 
and  improved  by  its  founder  in  the  year  1487.  He 
likewise  established  one  at  Mantua  after  formidable 
opposition,  having  procured  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  The  same  person  also  founded  lending-houses 
at  Florence,  Parma,  Chieli,  and  Piacenza,  in  doing 
which  he  was  sometimes  well  received,  while  at  others 
he  frequently  met  with  great  opposition.  A  house  of 
this  kind  was  established  at  Padua  in  the  year  1491, 
and  another  at  Ravenna,  which  were  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Long  after  the  period  here  referred  to,  lending-houses 
were  established  at  Rome  and  Naples ;  that  of  the 
'ormer  city  having  been  opened  in  1539,  and  that  of 
;he  latter  probably  in  the  following  year.  A  lending- 
iouse  was  established  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany, 
about  1618,  the  inhabitants  having  obtained  from  Italy 
;he  regulations  of  different  houses  in  order  to  select 
;he  best.  In  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands, 
ending-houses  were  first  known  under  the  denomina- 
;ion  of  lombards.  Similar  institutions  were  formed  at 
Brussels  in  1619,  at  Antwerp  in  1620,  and  at  Ghent  in 
1622.  Although  such  houses  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
r'ery  considerable  utility  under  certain  circumstances, 
ispecially  when  interest  is  not  allowed  to  be  exorbitant, 
}ret  they  were  alwaj's  odious  in  France.  One  was, 
lowever,  established  at  Paris  in  162G  in  the  reign  of 
~iouis  XIII.,  which  the  managers  next  year  were 
obliged  to  abandon.  The  mont  de  piete  in  that  city, 
which  has  sometimes  had  in  its  possession  forty  casks 
'ull  of  gold  watches  whicli  had  been  pledged,  was  es- 
ablished  by  royal  authority  in  the  year  1777,  as  we 
earn  from  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  published  at  Hamburg 
n  the  year  1781. — E.  A. 

Lengthening,  in  ship-building,  the  operation  of 
utting  a  ship  down  across  the  middle  and  adding  a  cer- 
ain  portion  to  her  length.     It  is  performed  by  sawing 
icr  planks  asunder  in  different  places  of  her  length  on 
:ach  side  of  the  midship  frame  to  prevent  her  from 
icing  too  much  weakened  in  one  place.    The  two  ends 
ire  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  distance,  which  must 
be  equal  to  the  proposed  addition  of  length.     An  in- 
termediate piece  of  timber  is  next  added  to  the  keel, 
upon  which  a  sufficient  number  of  timbers  are  erected 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced  by  the  separation.   The 
two  parts  of  the  kelson  are  afterward  united  by  an  ad- 
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ditional  piece,  •which  is  scored  down  upon  the  floor 
timbers,  and  as  many  beams  as  ma}'  be  necessary  are 
fixed  across  the  ship  in  the  new  interval.  Finalty,  the 
planks  of  the  side  are  prolonged  so  as  to  unite  with 
each  other,  and  those  of  the  ceiling  are  refitted  in  the 
same  manner,  by  which  the  whole  process  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lentil,  the  seeds  of  Ervum  lens  (natural  order  Le- 
guminosce).  The  lentil  is  closely  allied  to  the  tare,  and 
is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  food  products 
which  man  derives  from  the  pea-tribe.  The  red  pot- 
tage in  Gen.  xxv.  34,  is  the  small  lentil  decorticated, 
as  it  is  sold  at  the  present  day  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 
Pliny  mentions  two  kinds  of  lentils  grown  in  Egypt, 
one  rounder  and  blacker  than  the  other.  These  were, 
probably,  only  varieties  resulting  from  cultivation. 
Three  such  are  cultivated  in  France,  where,  as  in  most 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  this  kind  of  pulse  is  exten- 
sively used  during  Lent ;  to  which  season,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  gives  its  name.  The  lentil  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  natu- 
ralized in  those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  oc- 
casionally in  some  parts  of  England,  but  chiefly  as  a 
fodder  plant.  The  ripe  seeds  are  very  nutritious,  and 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  gluten.  They  are  fre- 
quently imported  from  Alexandria  for  cattle-feeding  ; 
while,  for  culinary  purposes,  the  larger  and  lighter- 
colored  varieties  are*  imported  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  their 
cultivation  and  harvesting.  In  Egypt  the  lentil  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  general  food  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  haulm  is  used  for  packing  purposes. 
The  empirical  preparation  called  Revalenta  Arabica, 
has  been  proved  to  be  nothing  but  the  meal  of  decorti- 
cated lentils ;  a  food  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  all 
constitutions,  especially  those  of  infants.  The  quan- 
tity of  starch  in  the  lentil  is  very  considerable ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  gluten,  renders  this  pulse  one  of  the 
most  nutritive  of  vegetable  food  products.  Lentils  are, 
however,  heating  if  used  much.  The  starch,  accord- 
ing to  Einhoff,  is  nearly  one  third  its  weight. 

Letters  of  Credit.  A  letter  of  credit  is  an  open 
letter  of  request,  whereby  one  person  requests  some 


other  person  or  persons  to  advance  money  or  to  give 
credit  to  a  third  person,  named  therein,  for  a  certain 
amount,  and  promises  that  he  will  repay  the  same  to 
the  person  advancing  the  same,  or  accept  bills  drawn 
upon  himself  for  the  like  amount.  It  is  called  a  gen- 
eral letter  of  credit  when  it  is  addressed  to  all  mer- 
chants, or  other  persons  in  general,  requesting  such 
advance  to  a  third  person,  and  a  special  letter  of  credit 
when  it  is  addressed  to  a  particular  person  by  name, 
requesting  him  to  make  such  advance  to  a  third  per- 
son. If  the  letter  of  credit  be  of  the  latter  sort,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  an  available 
promise  in  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  who  makes  the  advance  upon  the  faith  thereof.  But 
if  the  letter  of  credit  be  general,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  writer  is  bound  to  th6  person  mak- 
ing advance  upon  the  strength  of  the  letter.  The 
question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  decided  in 
England,  but  it  has  several  times  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Lawrason  vs.  Mason,  3  Cranch,  492  ;  Adams  vs.  Jones, 
12  Peters,  207).  The  doctrine  was  maintained  in 
these  cases  that  the  letter  writer  is  bound  positively 
and  directly  to  any  party  making  the  advance  upon 
the  faith  of  the  letter,  not  only  where  the  letter  pur- 
ports, on  its  face,  to  be  addressed  generally  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  who  should  make  the 
advance,  but  also  in  cases  where  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  person  to  whom  the  advance  is  to 
be  made,  and  merely  states  that  the  person  signing 
the  same  will  become  his  surety  for  a  certain  amount, 
without  naming  any  person  to  whom  he  will  become 
security,  if  it  is  obviously  to  be  used  to  procure  credit 
from  some  third  person,  and  the  advance  is  made  upon 
the  faith  of  the  letter  by  such  third  person. 

Formerly,  and  up  to  the  years  1825 — 1830,  remit- 
tances to  India  and  China,  for  importations  into  the 
United  States,  were  made  almost  exclusively  in  Span- 
ish dollars.  After  that  period  letters  of  credit  were 
liberally  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  on 
their  European  correspondents,  in  favor  of  American 
merchants.  This  mode  of  remittance  is  made  univers- 
ally from  the  United  States. 


FORMS  OF  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  AS  USED  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  AS  ISSUED  BY  THE  WESTERN  BANK  OF 
SCOTLAND,  FOR  REMITTANCES  TO  INDIA,  ETC. 

.,  IsS'Sgffi^SsS     x        No.  130. 


New  York,  7th  June,  1842. 


£    ""•og j= 


Exchange  for  £300  Sterling. 
2385 


£     £  R.  S.  &  Co. 

|     >  £  Six  Months  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange  (Second 

.  3     fi  £   and  Third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Davis,  Brooks,  &  Co.  Three  Hundred 
•^  Pounds  Sterling,  value  received,  as  advised  by 

O  6  Your  obedient  servant, 

03°*!  GEO.  D.  CARTER.* 

To 

"2     <=>  &  £,w  *  5  '•£  '"  E^0  Messrs.  Palmers,  Mackillop,  Dent,  &  Co., 

i  2     n     •a  a-?  coS-rSa  TJ 

^       "S-S^SS^Sf  London. 

*The  bill  is  indorsed,  "Pay  Guorge  D.  Carter,  or  order.— Davis,  Brooks,  cfc  Co. 


^w  ogg«; 


BY  THE  WESTERN  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 


No. 


FOE  FIBST  OF  EXCHANGE. 
WESTERN  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 


No. 


1851. 


IS 


To 

I  hereby  engage  to  accept,  and  to  pay  at  Ma- 
turity, the  first  presented  Bill  of  the  set  of  Ex- 
change, of  which  the  annexed  is  the  First,  to 
be  drawn  by  on 

the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  or  before 

at  Sixty  Days'  Sight,  provided  this  Letter  of 
Credit,  as  annexed  to  such  Bill,  be  presented 
therewith  and  delivered  to  me  on  acceptance 
thereof.  For  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Glasgow.  Manager. 


Sixty  days  after  sight,  pay  this  First  of 

Exchange  (Second  and  Third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid), 
to  the  order  of 

at  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  &  Co.'s,  London,  value  received  as 
advised. 

To  the 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Glasgow. 


LIB 


120.5 


LIB 


THIED  OP  EXCHANGE. 


CLYI>ESI>ALE  BANK,  GLASGOW. 


BY  THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK. 
No. 


To 

We  hereby  engage  to  accept  and  to  pay  at 
maturity,  the  first  presented  Bill  of  the  set  of 
Exchange,  of  which  the  annexed  is  the  Third, 
to  be  drawn  by  you  on  us,  on  or  before  the 

for  £  say 

Sterling,  payable  in  London  at  a  date  not  less 
than  and  not  exceeding 

days'  sight,  provided  this  Letter  of  Credit  be 
delivered  to  us  on  acceptance  of  the  annexed 
Bill.  For  the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company. 


1851. 


after  sight,  pay  this  Third  of  Exchange 

(First  and  Second  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid),  to  the 
Order  of 

in  London 

Sterling. 

Value  received  as  advised 
To 


In  New  York  it  has  been  held  (Hill's  Rep.,  vol.  v., 
634)  that  letters  of  credit  and  commercial  guaranties 
are  not  negotiable  instruments.  In  Campbell's  Rep., 
iv.,  393,  it  was  decided  that  a  letter  of  credit,  addressed 
to  any  person  who  should  make  an  advance  upon 
the  faith  of  the  letter,  is  an  available  promise  in  favor 
of  the  person  making  the  advance  ;  and  it  is  considered 
as  available  if  it  be  a  general  letter  of  credit,  in  favor 
of  any  person  who  makes  the  advancement  the  faith 
of  it.  See  articles  BANKS,  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  and 
EXCHANGE. 

Levant,  a  name  derived  from  the  Italian  word  for 
the  south-east,  and  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  that 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Cape  Matapan, 
now  generally  applied  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  etc.  Levant,  in  geography,  signifies  any  coun- 
try to  the  eastward  of  us,  or  in  the  eastern  part  of  any 
continent  or  country,  or  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun 
rises. 

Levee,  an  embankment  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
to  confine  it  within  its  natural  channel.  The  lower 
part  of  Louisiana,  which  has  been  formed  by  encroach- 
ments upon  the  sea,  is  subjected  to  be  inundated  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  various  branches  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  300  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the  rich 
lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are  thrown  up  of  clay, 
cypress-logs,  and  green  turf,  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  15  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  30  feet  at  the  base. 
These,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are 
called  levees.  They  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles ; 
and  when  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields  covered 
with  rich  crops,  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen 
several  feet  below  the  river  courses.  The  giving  way 
of  these  levees,  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  pressure  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dental perforations,  is  called  a  crevasse ;  French,  a  dis- 
ruption. 

Lew-Chew  Islands.    See  Loo-Cnoo  ISLANDS. 

Liberia,  an  independent  Negro  republic  of  west 
Africa,  established  1823,  extends  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mensurado, 
from  the  Shebar  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Garaway  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  80  miles.  Population  1850,  250,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  free  blacks  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  aborigines,  or  captives  released 
from  slavers.  The  country  has  been  all  purchased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  its  climate  has  improved  greatly  by  a  sys- 
tematic drainage,  and  clearance  of  woods.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  interior  now 
obtain  supplies  of  European  goods  from  this  republic 
and  Cape  Palmas.  Liberia,  formerly  a  dependency  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  republic  in  July,  1848.  Government 
vested  in  a  president,  vice-president,  and  a  senate  of 
ft  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  28  mem- 
bers, elected  by  all  possessors  of  a  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $30.  About  50,000  of  the  population  are  said 
to  use  the  English  language,  and  children  are  sent 
from  the  surrounding  countries,  400  or  500  miles  dis- 
tant, to  attend  the  schools  of  this  State,  which  also 
supports  two  public  journals.  The  sea-port  and  capi- 
tal, Monrovia,  has  a  population  of  9,000. 


The  treaty  concluded  in  1852  between  France  and 
the  republic  of  Liberia  was  finally  ratified  in  the  year 
1856.  The  independence  of  the  republic  was  recog- 
nized successively  by  the  United  States,  England, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Brazil,  from  1847  to  1854.  To 
this  list  France  has  at  last  added  her  name  by  the  late 
treaty.  The  original  colony  of  Liberia  was  founded 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  first  President,  Mr.  Finley.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  is  about  370  miles  in  length.  Its  capital,  Monro- 
via, is  on  the  former  site  of  the  principal  slave-mar- 
ket on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  and  stands  as  a 
living  protest  against  the  slave-trade,  in  the  abolition 
of  which  the  colony  has  been  largely  instrumental.  In 
February,  1820,  the  first  ship-load  of  emigrants  left 
New  York  for  the  coast  of  Guinea.  They  were  80 
in  number — forming  25  families — under  the  care  of  3 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  physician.  In  1847  Liberia  emerged  from  its 
dependent  colonial  condition,  and  became  an  independ- 
ent State.  In  1854  it  contained  a  population  of  about 
12,000  black  colonists,  chiefly  Americans,  and  from 
140,000  to  150,000  natives,  whose  social  and  religious 
condition  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  blood-thirsty 
and  idolatrous  ancestors. 

The  capital  is  now  a  flourishing  maritime  city,  hav- 
ing a  fort,  a  light-house,  a  commercial  market,  a  small 
marine,  and  schools,  churches,  newspapers,  charitable 
associations,  and  other  institutions  similar  to  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  6th  article  of  the  constitution 
of  the  republic  declares  that,  inasmuch  as  the  essential 
object  of  its  foundation  was  to  open  an  asylum  for  the 
scattered  and  oppressed  children  of  Africa,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  regenerate  the  people  of  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  yet  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, none  but  persons  of  color  will  be  allowed  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  republic. 

The  exports  of  Liberia,  consisting  chiefly  of  palm- 
oil,  logwood,  and  other  dye-woods,  which  are  trans- 
ported to  England  and  the  United  States,  amount  to 
about  $1,000,000  annually.  Besides  all  the  usual 
tropical  productions,  it  produces  Indian  corn,  rice,  the 
potato,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  cotton  of  Liberia, 
which  has  been  highly  approved  in  the  Manchester 
market,  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  and  its 
probable  successful  cultivation  promises  to  exert  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  future  of  the  republic. 
A  communication  from  a  highlj-  respectable  and  relia- 
ble source  recently  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, the  writer  of  which  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  cotton  of  Liberia  over  that  of  Brazil,  in  point  of 
quality,  cheapness  of  production,  and  facility  of  trans- 
portation to  market.  The  subject  deserves  further 
and  full  investigation.  Considered  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment in  practical  benevolence,  Liberia  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  Whether  or  not  it  be  destined,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  work  out  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  it  will  yet 
gain  the  great  glorj'  of  redeeming  from  barbarism  and 
idolatry  many  millions  of  the  human  race. 

Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great  mass 
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of  the  Liberians,  and  some  of  them  have  been  decid 
edly  successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists  in  the  ex 
change  of  articles  of  American  or  European  manufac- 
ture for  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  of  •which 
palm-oil,  cam-wood,  and  ivory,  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles. Cam-wood  is  a  rich  dye-wood,  and  it  is  broughl 
to  Monrovia  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives  from  a 
great  distance.  It  is  worth,  in  the  European  anc 
American  markets,  from  $60  to  $80  per  ton.  The  ivory 
of  this  region  does  not  form  an  important  item  of  com- 
merce. The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  ol 
small  vessels,  built  by  themselves,  and  varying  in 
size  from  10  or  15  to  40  or  50  tons.  These  are  navi- 
gated by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  bringing  palm-oil  to  Monrovia,  from  whence 
it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  for  Liverpool  or 
New  York. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Liberia  are  compre- 
hended the  territories  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Mary- 
land colony,  founded  at  Cape  Palmas.  The  political 
jurisdiction  of  the  republic  extends  from  Shebar,  a 
point  immediately  north  of  Gallenas,  to  Grand  Ses- 
ters,  giving  a  coast  frontier  of  350  miles,  or,  including 
the  Maryland  colony,  of  470  miles,  running  into  the 
interior  an  average  of  40  miles ;  the  whole  territory 
embracing  an  area  of  upward  of  14,000  square  miles. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland  colony  extends  from 
Grand  Sesters  to  the  River  San  Pedro,  opening  a  coast 
frontier  of  120  miles.  These  territories  have,  of  late 
years,  been  considerably  extended  by  means  of  pur- 
chase, the  most  important  addition  being  the  annexa- 
tion of  Gallenas,  formerly  the  point  at  which  the 
slave-trade  was  most  extensively  conducted.  The 
New  Jersey  Colonization  Society,  established  in  1825, 
is  said  to  have  recently  purchased  from  the  natives 
150,000  acres  in  the  interior  of  Bassa  country.  The 
population  in  1850,  as  estimated  by  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Gurley,  who  was  sent  out  by  government  to  obtain 
information  in  respect  to  Liberia,  was,  in  the  republic, 
emigrants,  6,000;  natives,  140,000  to  200,000.  In 
the  Maryland  colony,  emigrants,  9000 ;  natives,  100, 
000.  The  independence  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  has 
been  recognized  by  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  England;  and,  with  the  latter 
country,  a  treat}'  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce, 
was  concluded,  August  1,  1849.  Treaties  of  friend- 
ship, etc.,  have  also  been  entered  into  with  several 
tribes  of  the  interior,  containing  stipulations  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  including  new  terri- 
tory within  the  political  and  judicial  jurisdiction  of 
the  republic.  The  soil  of  the  republic  is  capable  of 
yielding,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  tropics.  Rice,  cotton,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  coffee  are  classed  among  the  staples 
of  Liberia ;  and  corn,  cassada,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
arrow-root,  vegetables,  and  beans,  of  every  variety, 
are  among  the  productions  of  this  region. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  persons  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  region  of  Africa, 
that  no  clime  or  country  in  the  world  will  bring  coffee 
to  higher  perfection  than  Africa;  and,  whether  intro- 
duced at  an  early  period  by  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, or  whether  it  is  a  native  of  the  country,  it  has 
propagated  itself  along  a  great  extent  of  the  African 
coast,  without  culture,  for  many  ages.  The  com- 
merce of  the  republic  with  foreign  countries  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  articles  supplied  by  the 
native  population,  from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
country,  such  as  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  gold,  which  are  bartered  for  tobacco,  pow- 
der, muskets,  rum,  cotton  goods,  salt,  soap,  crockery, 
and  iron  wares,  copper  and  iron  rods,  and  American 
provisions.  This  commerce  must  necessarily  expand 
with  the  growing  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  industry,  in  a  region  so  highly  fa- 
vored in  soil  and  climate,  and  so  eminently  adapted 


to  the  production  of  so  great  a  variety  of  valuable 
staples. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
Liberia,  in  November,  1849,  that  gentleman  says, 
"  The  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish  you  with 
a  report,  have,  I  think,  considerably  underrated  the 
annual  exports  from  Liberia.  It  may  be  fairly  stated 
at  $500,000,  in  African  commodities  (one  fifth  of  which 
is  $100,000),  and  our  imports  from  the  United  - 
may  be  estimated  at  $150,000.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  at  present,  it  is  only  from  the  United  States 
that  our  merchants  import  goods ;  and,  further,  that 
the  kinds  of  goods  most  suitable  for  the  African  trade 
come  from  Europe.  The  commerce  of  Liberia  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  advances  rapidly.  The  two  principal 
articles  of  trade  are  tobacco  and  powder ;  and  no 
country  can  compete  with  the  United  States  in  these 
items.  Provisions,  also,  will  soon  find  an  extensive 
market  in  Liberia ;  already  the  natives  have  com- 
menced purchasing  them,  particularly  beef,  pork,  and 
salt  fish.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
trade  advances  at  least  50  per  cent,  annually.  The 
American  cotton  goods  are,  in  quality,  superior  to 
those  brought  from  Europe ;  but  there  is  a  material 
difference  in  price.  The  European  is  the  cheapest, 
and  hence  the  inability  of  the  American  to  compete 
with  the  European.  In  Liberia  we  attribute  the  dif- 
ference in  price  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe." 
Changes  have  occurred  in  the  commercial  movements 
of  Liberia  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Gurley's  report.  Then, 
Liberia  imported  English  goods,  though  not  directly 
from  England ;  but  now,  importations  from  England 
are  very  large,  while  from  the  United  States  they  are 
annually  diminishing.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
not  less  than  100  ships,  some  of  them  of  1000  tons' 
burden,  regularly  trading  between  British  ports  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  while  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
plies  monthly  between  England  and  Liberia.  Most  of 
the  supplies  of  every  description  are  derived  from  En- 
gland ;  while  the  only  articles  going  from  the  United 
States  are  powder,  rum,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tobacco, 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  some  few  cotton  goods  ;  the 
latter  article  constantly  diminishing.  A  reliable  state- 
ment, recently  put  forth,  estimates  the  value  of  the 
average  annual  exports  from  all  this  region  of  western 
central  Africa,  to  the  European  States,  at  some  $15,- 
000,000,  and  at  a  commercial  exchange  in  favor  of  the 
European  merchants  of  about  500  per  cent.  The  com- 
merce has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  native  and  Libe- 
rian traders  from  Liberian  ports  and  others  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  European  vessels.  France,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  have  participated 
in  this  commercial  intercourse ;  but  they  are  all  sur- 
passed by  Great  Britain. 

From  the  "  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  it  appears  that 
the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa — the  limits  of  which  are  not  particularly 
designated,  though  estimated  to  contain  some  50,000,- 
000  inhabitants — consist  chiefly  of  bar-wood,  cam-wood, 
ebon}',  guano,  gum-animi,  gum-copal,  untanned  hides, 
palm-oil,  orchal,  elephants'  teeth,  and  bees'-wax — the 
heaviest  item,  by  far,  being  palm-oil,  which  averaged 
some  450,000  cwt.  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1853 ;  and  amounted  to  633,508  cwt.,  at  a  "  computed 
real  value"  of  £1,457,068,  in  1854.  The  aggregate 
value  of  imports  in  1854  is  given  officially  at  £1,5:28,- 
896.  The  exports,  during  the  same  year,  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  other 
countries,  consisted  of  arms  and  ammunition,  wearing 
ipparel,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  iron, 
brass,  copper,  steel,  and  glass ;  salt,  soap,  spirits, 
staves,  coals,  beads,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  earth- 
enware, and  porcelain  ;  of  which  the  heaviest  items 
were  cottons,  gunpowder,  guns,  staves,  and  tobacco. 
The  average  "  declared  value"  of  cottons  thus  exported, 
during  the  six  years  ending  1854,  was  £187,000 ;  and 
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of  tobacco,  the  average  quantity  was  2,150,000  pounds. 
The  computed  real  value  of  the  1,810,827  pounds  of 
tobacco  exported  in  1854  is  given  at  £56,760.  The 
computed  real  value  of  all  foreign  exports  to  western 
Africa  for  the  s:ime  year  was  .£174,073  ;  and  of  ;ill  do- 
mestic exports,  £(i4<!,868  ;  being  more  than  that  of 
lKf>:i,  and  double  that  of  1852 — the  average  value  of 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1854,  being  upward 
of  £400,000. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
western  Africa  is  rapidly  increasing — amounting,  in 
value,  in  1854,  to  £1,528,896  imports :  domestic  ex- 
ports, £646,808  ;  foreign  exports,  £174,073;  aggregate 
(imports  and  exports)  £2,349,837=$!!, 749,185.  And 
this,  independently  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1854  to  $1,421,- 
<S(M  ;  and  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  River  Gambia,  amounting  to  $1,547,285  more  ; 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  south  Af- 
rica, swelling  the  amount  $8,383,090  more  ;  making, 
in  all,  an  aggregate  of  over  $23,000,000  in  1854,  for 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  entire.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  west  Africa,  there  are  no  means  of 
determining— the  values  of  imports  and  exports  being 
given  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  "  Africa  Gene- 
rally." "  Liberia,"  it  is  true,  appears  in  the  reports 
from  1849  to  1854,  inclusive,  but  with  no  figures  to  in- 
dicate trade,  and  but  few  to  indicate  navigation  ;  giv- 
ing, it  is  interred,  the  tonnage  of  colonization  vessels 
only — none  others,  perhaps,  being  engaged  in  the  di- 
rect intercourse  with  Liberia.  The  following  table 
shows  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Africa  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1855  : 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1849... 

$708  411 

$495  742 

$1  204  153 

1850  

759  266 

524  722 

1  283  988 

1851  

1  340  644 

1  163176 

2  503  820 

1852  

1,246,141 

1  057,657 

2  803  798 

1853  

1  610  883 

1  202  986 

2  813  819 

1854  .  . 

1  804  972 

1  386  560 

3  191  53° 

1S55  

1  875  905 

1  337  527 

2  713  482 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  al- 
though the  figures  for  1855  show  a  falling  off  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1854  and  1853,  yet  that  there 
is  a  regular  and  very  rapid  advance  from  1849.  But, 
while  the  average  value  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  all  Africa,  during  the  six  years  ending 
1854,  is  found  to  be  only  $2,200,000 ;  that  of  Great 
Britian  with  west  Africa,  alone,  for  the  same  period, 
averaged  $2,300,000 ;  and,  including  all  of  her  Afri- 
can colonies  and  possessions,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated value  of  her  trade  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  could 
not  have  averaged  much  less  than  $20,000,000. 

In  1854,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  "Af- 
rica Generally"  rose  to  $3,191,532— a  higher  figure 
than  before  or  since  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  west  Africa,  only,  amounted  to 
$11,719,185.  The  value  of  the  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco alone— derived  mostly  from  the  United  States — 
amounted  to  nearly  $300,000  of  that  total ;  and  the 
value  of  Britisli  trade  with  "Africa  Generally"  was, 
as  has  been  seen,  more  than  $23,000,000,  or  nearly  8 
times  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  a  line  of  commercial  steamers 
between  the  United  States  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  has  been  urged,  as  tending  greatty  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  commerce  with  that  country.  The 
uses  which  such  steamers  might  subserve  have  been 
stated  thus:— 1.  The  transportation  of  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States  to  Liberia.  2.  The  carrying 
of  the  mails.  3.  The  transportation  of  merchandize. 

4.  The  carrying  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

5.  The  carrying,  on  the  return  voyage,  of  the  pil- 
grims, who  now  assume  the  name  of  Hadjis  ;  the  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  transportation  of  the  fruit  and 
other  products  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  greater 
facility  afforded  to  passengers  from  central   Europe 


to  America,  whose  expense  of  travel  will  be  greatly 
diminished  by  embarking  at  the  south  of  France  in- 
stead of  at  the  usual  western  ports. 

Palm-oil  has  become,  within  a  few  years,  a  staple  of 
export  from  Liberia.  More  than  30  vessels  were 
freighted  with  the  article  at  her  ports,  in  1855  ;  while 
three  years  before,  the  quantity  exported  did  not 
exceed  1000  gallons,  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  gallon.  The 
quantity  exported  at  the  present  time  is,  at  least, 
700,000  gallons ;  but  the  price  has  fallen  to  33  cents 
per  gallon.  The  trade  in  ground-nuts,  chiefly  carried 
on  with  France,  is  becoming  of  great  importance. 
They  are  shipped  in  bags,  and,  when  ground,  supply 
a  wholesome  substitute  for  olive-oil.  Sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  are,  however,  viewed  as  the  great  natural 
staples  of  product  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  Liberia. 
The  import  duties  in  the  republic  of  Liberia  are  6  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

From  recent  intimations,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  country  east  of  Liberia  may  shortly  be  more  ex- 
tensively explored,  with  a  view  of  planting  new  set- 
tlements in  the  interior  of  the  present  coast  line,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  malaria.  Should 
such  an  enterprise  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  im- 
mense natural  resources  of  that  fertile  region  would 
soon  attract  foreign  commerce,  and  thus  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement  would 
be  greatly  facilitated. — Com.  JRel.,  U.  S. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  vast  commercial  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  western  Africa, 
if  the  Niger  and  Tschadda,  the  natural  highways  into 
the  interior  to  Timbuctoo  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
continent,  were  effectually  opened  and  maintained  so 
for  a  few  years.  The  last  expedition  is  a  proof  that, 
under  judicious  management,  and  at  the  proper  season, 
there  is  no  greater  danger  to  health  in  a  navigation  of 
those  streams,  than  of  other  rivers  in  Brazil  and  our 
southern  States.  While  the  British  export  trade  with 
different  parts  of  the  world  has  only  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  50  per  cent.,  the  export  trade  of  western 
Africa  has  more  than  doubled.  British  manufactures 
are  mainly  dependent  on  that  quarter  for  several  arti- 
cles, especially  vegetable  oils  and  ivory.  The  yearly 
export  of  palm-oil  has  risen  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£-2,000,000  sterling,  or  $10,000,000.  Ground-nuts,  for 
oil,  are  a  leading  article  of  production.  Dyewoods 
are  important.  Of  the  whole  imports  of  ivorj-  into 
Great  Britain,  Africa  supplies  one  half.  When  it  is 
noticed  what  has  been  done  in  stimulating  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  staples  in  Libe- 
ria, there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  stimulus  may  not  be 
given  also  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  following  returns  to  Parliament  illustrate  the 
increase  of  British  exports  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  imports  from  the  same  region  : 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

185D... 

£639,429 

£605  958 

£1,245,887 

1851  

654543 

794  810 

1,449,353 

1852  

533,725 

707  024 

'      1,  '240,749 

1853  

901,402 

749  373 

1,659,775 

1854... 

958.809 

905.634 

1.864,443 

This  is  independent  of  the  British  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1854  to  $1,421,- 
865,  and  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  River  Gambia,  amounting  to  $1,547,285  more, 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  south 
Africa,  swelling  the  amount  $8,383,090  more  ;  making 
in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $23,000,000  in  1854,  for  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  entire. 

An  American  steam  line  to  Africa  would  be  a  pio- 
neer of  civilization.  It  would  afford  a  rapid  communi- 
cation with  the  interesting  republic  of  Liberia,  which 
is  proving  the  capacity  of  the  Christianized  and  Amer- 
icanized African  for  self-government,  according  to  An- 
glo-Saxon ideas  and  institutions.  It  could  not  fail  to 
promote  powerfully  the  prosperity  of  that  young  com- 
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monwealth.  It  would  practically  bridge  the  Atlantic 
in  a  new  direction,  and  connect  together  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  the  most  stationary  of  the  continents. 
It  would  soon  be  an  effectual  aid  in  that  African  exo- 
dus from  the  soil  of  the  new  world  to  the  ancient 
fatherland  of  the  race,  of  which  we  now  see  the  faint 
beginnings.  Its  realization  would  involve  more  wide- 
reaching  and  beneficial  results  than  even  its  warmest 
friends  have  ever  hoped. 

Libraries.  In  a  volume  on  Public  Libraries  of 
the  United  States,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  following  statistics  appear,  obtained  for 
a  large  part  from  replies  to  circulars,  and  therefore 
less  full  than  those  of  the  census  : 

Libraries.  No.  Volumes. 

State  Libraries 89  288,987 

Social  Libraries. 126  611,834 

College  Libraries 126  586,912 

Students'  Libraries 142  254,639 

Seminaries  and  Professional  Libraries  227  820,909 

Scientific  and  Historical  Societies' do.     84  188,901 

GREAT  LIBRARIES  OP  EUROPE  IN  1848. 

Libraries.  Volumes. 

*  Paris  National 824,000 

*  Munich  Royal 600,000 

Petersburg  Imperial 446,000 

*  London  British  Museum 485,000 

*  Copenhagen  Royal. 412,000 

*  Berlin  Royal 410,000 

*  Vienna  Imperial 813,000 

*  Dresden  Royal 300,000 

Madrid  National 200,000 

Wolfenbutttl  Ducal 200,000 

Stutgard  Royal 187,000 

Paris  Arsenal 180,000 

*  Milan  Breza 170,000 

Paris  St.  Genevieve 150,000 

Darmstadt  Grand  Ducal 150,000 

*  Florence  Magliabecchian 150,000 

*  Naples  Royal lf)0,000 

*  Brussels  Royal 133,500 

Rome  Casanate 120,000 

*  Hague  Royal 100,000 

Paris^Mazarin 100,000 

Rome  Vatican 100,000 

*  Parma  Ducal 100,000 

These  marked  thus  (*)  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  copy  of 

svery  book  published  within  the  States  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

Lien.  It  has  been  decided  that  no  shipwright  has 
a  lien  upon  a  vessel  for  the  repairs,  etc.,  done  to  the  ves- 
sel, when  he  parts  with  the  possession  of  the  vessel, 
and  can  only  recover  the  same  from  the  owners  in  an 
action  for  debt,  as  he  in  this  case,  as  well  as  trades- 
men, who  have  no  lien  upon  the  ship,  are  supposed  to 
have  given  the  credit  for  the  requisites  required  for  the 
vessel  to  the  owner.  In  maritime  lien,  the  persons 
who  have  a  claim  in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  rent,  and 
can  compel  reimburement,  consist  of  those  who  have 
rendered  services  to  the  ship  by  their  labor,  as  mar- 
iners, by  pilotage,  tonnage,  salvage,  and  by  the  loan  of 
money  as  bottomry  for  repairs.  The  wages  of  seamen 
have  the  first  claim  upon  a  vessel,  and  then  come  sal- 
vage, pilotage,  tonnage,  or  bottomry.  Bottomry,  how- 
ever, has  a  precedence  over  prior  salvage,  although  it 
gives  way  to  subsequent  salvage.  Sir  John  Michel, 
speaking  of  lien,  says  :  "  Subjects  which  operate  for 
the  protection  of  prior  interests  are  privileged  over 
those  interests." 

Lieutenant,  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whose  absence,  he  is 
accordingly  charged  with  the  command  of  the  ship,  as 
also  the  execution  of  whatever  orders  he  may  have 
received  from  the  commander. 

Lieutenant  (locum  tenens,  holding  the  place  of),  in  a 
military  sense,  means  the  person  second  in  command  : 
as,  lord-lieutenant,  one  who  represents  the  prince  or 
governing  power ;  lieutenant-general,  one  who  stands 
next  to  the  general ;  lieutenant-colonel,  the  next  to  a  : 
colonel ;  and  lieutenant,  the  next  to  a  captain,  in  every  j 
company  of  both  foot  and  horse,  and  who  takes  the  j 
command  upon  the  death  or  absence  of  a  superior 
officer. 

Life-Boats.     See  LIFE-PKESEBVEBS. 


Life -Preservers.  Although  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  an  accident  which  materially  endangers 
the  life  of  an  individual,  deprives  him,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  that  presence  of  mind  which  alone  would 
enable  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  his  safety  ;  yet 
to  have  meditated,  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  upon  the 
best  method  of  proceeding  in  case  of  emergency,  must 
tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion that  commonly  accompany  the  accident,  even  if 
it  should  not  be  thought  necessary  to  provide  any  par- 
ticular apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  dan- 
ger. There  are  also  many  ways  in  which  those  who 
are  not  immediately  involved  in  the  disaster  may  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  life,  whether  actuated  by 
interest,  or  by  humanity  only ;  and  the  modes  of  re- 
lief will  therefore  be  naturally  divided  into  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external,  whether  relating  to  fires  or  to 


Internal  Fire-Escapes. — Whenever  a  family  estab- 
lishes itself  in  a  residence  not  detached  from  others, 
it  becomes  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  facilities 
the  house  affords  for  ascending  to  the  roof,  and  for 
passing  to  those  of  the  neighboring  houses.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  conflagration  should  extend  at 
once  to  the  contiguous  houses  on  each  side,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  in  question  have  had  time  to 
escape.  But  in  a  detached  house,  if  there  are  not  two 
or  more  stair-cases  remote  from  each  other,  and  even  in 
a  house  contiguous  to  others,  when  there  is  no  facility 
of  communicating  by  the  roof,  it  becomes  highly  ex- 
pedient to  provide  some  internal  means  of  escaping 
through  the  windows,  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  have  on 
every  floor  a  strong  rope,  with  a  hook  or  a  loop  at  the 
end,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  bed-post,  so  as 
to  enable  an  active  person  to  descend  by  its  help  out  of 
the  window,  finding  from  time  to  time  a  partial  footing 
in  the  inequalities  of  the  wall.  This  process  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  rope  knotted  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  foot  throughout  its  length  ;  the  knots 
being  nearly  as  convenient  as  the  blocks  or  clips,  that 
are  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
descent,  by  holding  them,  and  regulating  the  friction 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand ;  unless  the  clip  be  at- 
tached to  a  strong  cross-bar,  on  which  a  person  may 
sit,  while  he  regulates  the  position  of  the  clip  by  its 
handles,  allows  himself  to  descend  with  more  or  less 
velocity  at  pleasure. — EMERSON'S  Mechanics,  figs.  228, 
229  ;  LEUPOLD'S  Thealrum  Machinarium,  plate  liv. 

External  Means  of  Escape  from  Fire. — The  external 
means  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  conflagration  must 
be  provided  -by  the  managers  of  fire-offices,  or  by  other 
public  officers  ;  and  every  ingenious  workman  whom 
they  may  employ  will  be  able  at  his  leisure,  to  devise 
such  apparatus  as  he  can  the  most  conveniently  execute, 
and  to  give  it  a  full  trial  in  the  absence  of  all  danger ; 
it  will  therefore  only  be  advisable  that  he  should  com- 
pare for  himself  the  particular  inventions  which  have 
been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  should 
choose  from  among  them  such  as  he  thinks  most  likely 
to  do  him  credit;  and  he  may,  indeed,  very  possibly 
find  means  of  improving  on  any  of  them.  In  Leu- 
pold's  Theatrnm  Machinarium  (plates  liv.  lv.),  we  find 
the  representation  of  a  chair  calculated  to  be  drawn  up 
or  down  by  means  of  pulleys.  Mr.  Varcourt  obtained, 
in  1761,  the  approbation  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  his  invention  of  a  hollow  mast,  fixed  in  a 
wagon,  and  supporting  a  stage,  with  the  means  of  as- 
cending and  descending. — J/itt.,  p.  158.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  a  fire-escape  of  Mr.  Audi- 
bert  was  approved  by  the  Parisian  Institute. — Mttn. 
iv.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  for  exam- 
ining several  similar  inventions  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
and  a  medal  was  awarded  by  it  to  Mr.  Daujon,  for  his 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  platform  carried  on 
whirls,  supported  by  three  frames,  with  brass  wires, 
on  which  liox<->  are  made  to  slide,  up  and  down  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  furniture. — Annalfs  des  Arts. 
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Repertory,  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  439.  Mr.  Collins's  invention 
of  pipes  raised  by  ropes,  and  affording  a  centre  to  a 
long  lever,  is  described  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
American  Transactions,  and  in  the  Repertory,  vol.  xv., 
p.  35.  In  the  31st  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the. 
Society  of  Arts  for  1813,  p.  244,  we  have  an  account  of 
a  fire-escape  invented  by  Mr.  Adam  Young,  for  which 
he  received  a  medal  from  the  society.  It  appears  to 
constitute  by  far  the  most  portable  of  ladders,  consist- 
ing of  cross  bars  or  rounds  connected  by  ropes,  and 
having  their  ends  fitted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  pole, 
which  is  readily  elevated  to  the  window ;  and  the 
rounds  being  separated,  and  the  hooks  at  the  end  prop- 
erly fixed  to  the  window-frame,  the  whole  forms  itself 
into  a  very  convenient  ladder  of  a  mixed  structure. 
The  34th  volume,  for  1816,  p.  227,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Braby's  fire-escape,  consisting  of  a  car 
made  to  slide  on  a  strip  of  plank  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  governed  by  a  rope,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
to  protect  it  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the  effect  of 
the  fire. 

A  great  many  other  forms  of  fire-escapes  might  be 
noticed,  for  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  readily 
appeal  to  the  ingenious  mechanic  in  a  large  city  where 
fires  are  numerous ;  and  every  form  of  fire-escape 
must  at  times  fail.  Hence,  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
competition  among  the  uneducated  inventors,  who 
have  displayed  some  mechanical  ingenuity,  but  have 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  developed  any  new  prin- 
ciple. 

Internal  Means  of  Escape  from  Shipwreck. — The 
means  of  escaping  from  shipwreck  may  be  similarly 
divided  into  internal  and  external,  or  into  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  ship's  company,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  persons  on  shore.  The  in- 
ternal means  depend  either  on  enabling  the  individ- 
uals to  swim  or  float,  or  establishing  a  connection  with 
the  shore  by  ropes ;  and  of  the  former,  we  may  first 
consider  those  which  require  no  particular  preparation 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  that  calls  them 
into  action,  and  which  are,  therefore,  the  most  uni- 
versally applicable.  Of  such  expedients,  the  most 
effectual  appear  to  be  those  which  depend  on  the  em- 
ployment of  empty  water-casks  for  assisting  the  ship's 
company  to  drift  on  shore.  1.  A  paper  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  water-casks,  to  serve  as  floats  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  appears  in  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  dated  in 
1796  (vol.  ii.,  p.  51).  2.  In  1818,  Mr.  Grant  of  Bide- 
ford  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  the  invention  of  a  life-preserver,  consisting  of  a 
36  gallon  cask,  with  some  iron  ballast  fixed  on  a  wood- 
en bed,  and  lashed  to  the  cask,  and  with  ropes  round 
it  for  the  men  to  hold ;  and  it  was  found  that  10  men 
were  supported  by  it  with  convenience  in  tolerably 
smooth  water,  the  bung  of  the  cask  being  well  secured 
by  cork  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  63).  The  ballast  could  be  of 
very  little  use,  and  a  cask  simply  tied  round  with  a 
rope,  like  a  common  parcel,  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  It  would,  indeed,  be  pru- 
dent for  every  ship  in  a  storm,  on  a  lee  shore,  to  have 
a  few  of  her  casks  well  emptied  and  stopped,  and  tied 
in  this  manner,  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  immi- 
nent danger.  3.  In  37th  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  (p.  110),  there  is  an  account  of  Mr. 
Cook's  life-raft,  consisting  of  a  square  frame  with 
canvas  nailed  across  it,  supported  by  a  cask  at  each 
corner,  for  which  the  gold  medal  was  voted  to  him. 
4.  It  is  followed  by  a  description  of  Lieutenant  Rodg- 
er's life-raft  (p.  112),  which  obtained  a  similar  compli- 
ment. This  raft  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  only 
such  materials  as  are  usually  found  on  board  of  every 
ship ;  capstan-bars,  boat-masts,  yards,  or  an}'  othe'r 
spars  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  are  tied  together 
so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  wagon  frame,  with  a  large 
cask  fixed  on  each  side ;  it  appears  to  afford  a  very 
convenient  support  to  the  men,  but  it  can  scarcely 


possess  any  great  strength  for  resisting  the  force  of  the 
breakers. 

Mr.  ,1.  Bremer,  a  clergyman  in  the  Orkneys,  had 
received  a  medal  from  the  Society  in  1810,  for  his 
method  of  converting  any  ship's  boat  into  a  life-boat 
by  putting  into  it  3  or  4  casks  lashed  to  the  keel,  which 
is  to  have  ring-bolts  fixed  in  it  for  receiving  the  ropes 
by  which  the  casks  are  fastened  ;  he  gives  particular 
directions  for  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements, 
in  the  28th  volume  of  the  Transactions  (p.  134) ;  he 
particularly  advises  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  cavity  of  the  boat,  but  that 
the  bottom  should  be  perforated  without  hesitation, 
wherever  the  hole  would  afford  any  additional  facility 
for  fixing  a  rope.  Captain  Manby's  jolly-boat,  fitted 
as  a  life-boat,  "  at  the  expense  of  £3,"  seems  to  be 
comprehended  among  those  preparations  which  are  to 
be  made  previously  to  the  voyage.  The  buckling  a 
soldiers  canteen  on  his  breast  as  an  assistance  to  ena- 
ble him  to  float,  belongs  to  those  temporary  expedi- 
ents which  may  occasionally  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. Tying  a  hat  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
holding  it  as  a  float,  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (vol.  x*x.,  p. 
362)  ;  he  advises  that  the  crown  of  the  hat  should  be 
held  downward,  and  observes  that  a  stick  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  enable  us  to  use  2  or  4  hats  at  once  ;  but 
this  method  can  only  be  adopted  when  the  accident 
occurs  in  very  still  water. 

In  China,  a  frame  of  bamboo  surrounding  the  per- 
son is  used  for  a  float,  and  the  lightness  and  strength 
of  this  substance  must  well  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  ; 
sometimes  also  a  gourd  is  tied  to  a  child,  to  secure  its 
floating  in  case  of  accident.  The  inflated  goat-skins 
used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  seal- 
skins employed  by  the  Chilians,  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  easily  rent  or  torn  by  a  rock  or  a  spar ; 
an  objection  which  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 
substances  containing  air;  for  example,  to  the  air- 
jackets  described  in  Leupold's  Theatrum  Pontificum, 
published  about  1724.  A  float  of  a  semicircular  form 
was  recommended  by  Ozanam,  the  author  of  the  Rec- 
reations; and  Bachstrom,  in  his  Art  of  Swimming,  pro- 
posed to  float  a  troop  of  cavalry,  by  fixing  cork  to  the 
saddles.  The  cork  jacket  of  Gelacy  is  described  in  the 
History  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1757, 
and  Lachapelle's  Scaphander,  which  is  considered  an 
improvement  on  it,  in  the  volume  for  1765.  In  the 
year  1764  the  attention  of  the  British  public  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  floating  powers  of  cork,  by  some 
experiments  which  were  made  with  cork  jackets  on 
the  Thames,  together  with  some  comparative  experi- 
ments on  air-jackets  ;  and  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1765,  describes  some  experi- 
ments by  which  he  ascertained  tha*  about  a  pound  of 
cork  was  amply  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  and  make  to  float  without  effort.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  trifling  variations 
that  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  cork  jack- 
ets and  air-jackets,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing a  momentary  interest,  though  possibly  from  the 
best  motives.  Mr.  Bosquet  advised  a  bag  of  cork  shav- 
ings to  be  kept  in  readiness  by  each  person  ;  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  was  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cork,  united 
by  straps  ;  the  Collinetta  was  a  hollow  vessel  of  copper, 
divided  into  cells  ;  a  "  marine  spencer"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  consisting  of  a  number  of  old  corks, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  girdle  ;  and  in  1806,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Daniel  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  the  invention  of  an  apparatus  of  waterproof  leather, 
surrounding  the  body,  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
monials he  produced,  had  saved  the  lives  of  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  sailing  in  a  pleasure-boat  on  a  river. 
In  smooth  water,  it  has  been  suggested  that  throwing 
a  foot-ball,  with  a  small  weight  tied  to  it,  to  the  per- 
son immersed,  would  often  afford  sufficient  assistance ; 
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and,  with  respect  to  floating,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
any  of  the  assistances  which  have  been  proposed 
would  be  sufficient  if  they  were  at  hand ;  but  there  is 
another  object,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  in 
cold,  and  even  in  temperate  climates,  that  of  support- 
ing a  temperature  compatible  with  life  and  health,  if 
the  immersion  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration ;  and  an 
additional  provision  of  worsted  stockings,  jackets,  and 
trowsers,  will  be  almost  as  essential,  in  such  cases,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  buoyancy. 

The  invention  of  India-rubber  cloth  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  inflated  belts,  the  advantages  of  which, 
compared  with  cork,  and  other  forms  of  belt,  are  their 
greater  buoyancy  compared  with  their  hulk,  and  their 
greater  portability,  for,  when  emptied  of  air,  they  can 
be  folded  up,  and  packed  into  a  small  space.  The  ob- 
jections to  them  are  their  liability  to  get  punctured  or 
torn,  and  to  decay,  from  being  put  away  damp  ;  the 
metal  valves  by  which  they  are  inflated  may  also  get 
out  of  order;  during  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a 
wreck  they  are  liable  to  be  only  partially  inflated,  and 
the  valves  to  be  only  half  screwed  up,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  inclosed  air.  Commander  J.  R. 
Ward,  K.  N.,  inspector  of  life-boats  to  the  National 
Life-Boat  Institution,  has  invented  a  belt  with  4  com- 
partments, which  admit  of  being  separately  inflated, 
thus  mitigating  the  danger  arising  from  puncture  or 
injury  to  the  inflating  valves ;  it  has  a  buoyancy  equal 
to  30  Ibs..  and  should  two  of  its  compartments  be  dis- 
abled, the  remaining  two  would  be  sufficient  to  float 
the  wearer. 

For  the  rough  purposes  of  ordinary  boat- work.  Com- 
mander Ward  insists  on  the  advantages  of  cork  as  a 
material  for  life-belts,  and  he  has  invented  a  form  of 
belt,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution  for  the  use  of  its  life-boats'  crews. 
The  buoyant  power  of  each  belt  is  from  20  to  24  Ibs., 
the  cork  is  uncovered,  so  that  its  quality  can  be  seen, 
and  it  is  divided  into  numerous  narrow  pieces,  each  of 
which  is  sewed  separately  to  a  strong  linen  or  duck 
belt,  which  covers  the  body  from  the  arm-pits  to  be- 
low the  hips.  The  pieces  of  cork  are  distributed  in 
two  rows,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  waist, 
and  the  belt  is  secured  closely  about  the  body  by 
means  of  strings  passed  round  the  waist,  between  the 
two  rows  of  cork.  It  is  further  secured  by  other 
strings,  crossed  over  the  shoulders.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  trunk  of  the  body  is  enveloped  in  cork,  at- 
tached so  as  to  be  quite  flexible,  and  to  allow  of  the 
usual  movements  of  the  body  without  inconvenience, 
while  it  protects  the  body  against  injury  from  blows, 
and  is  a  warm  covering  in  cold  weather. 

Various  forms  of  buoyant  mattresses  have  been  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Laurie  and  others.  As  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Silver,  numerous  waterproof  tubes  are  partly 
distended  with  horse-hair,  woolen  flocks,  or  cocoa-nut 
fibres,  so  that,  should  one  or  more  of  the  tubes  fail. 
the  others  may  suffice  to  sustain  the  required  weight 
on  the  water.  The  tubes  are  made  up  into  mattresses, 
pillows,  and  floats — the  last  to  be  placed  under  the 
thwarts  of  boats.  A  mattress  weighing  17  Ibs.  sus- 
tains in  the  water  284  Ibs.  A  pillow  sustains  28  Ibs. 
A  mattress  for  emigrant  vessels,  sold  at  9s.,  was 
proved  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  sustained  Ji!  11  is. 
in  the  water  during  f>  days,  without  being  injured. 
Floating  mattresses  are  also  made,  filled  with  cork 
shavings.  In  the  Great  Exhibition,  Mr.  Rhind  had 
various  UK  idols  of  deck  seats  and  benches  for  steam- 
ers, so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  formed  into  rafts, 
each  of  which  was  capable  of  sustaining  )•<  persons. 

For  the  second  object  which  is  desirable  to  a  ship  in 
distress,  that  of  obtaining  a  safe  communication  with 
the  shore,  it  has  been  usual  of  late  years  to  rely  prin- 
cipally on  the  humane  exertions  of  persons  who  may 
be  on  the  coast,  and  who  may  have  made  preparations 
for  this  purpose;  and  with  this  view,  some  instruc- 
tions for  properly  co-operating  in  the  measures  to  be' 


adopted  with  Captain  Manby's  apparatus  have  been 
liberally  distributed  to  all  ships  when  they  received 
their  papers  from  some  of  the  British  custom-houses. 
There  are,  however,  some  simple  expedients  which 
may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  persons  on  board 
of  the  ship ;  for  example,  the  making  a  kite  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  stretched  over  a  hoop,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  carry  a  cord  to  the  lee  shore,  by  means  of 
which  a  stronger  line,  and  at  last  a  hawser,  may  be 
drawn  by  persons  standing  on  the  beach.  A  line  may 
also  sometimes  be  carried  on  shore  by  a  cask,  allowed 
to  drift  before  the  wind  ;  and  a  bag  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  attached  to  such  a  cask,  or  to  a  buoy, 
in  order  to  act  as  a  sail,  and  to  insure  its  crossing  the 
surf.  Mr.  Cleghorn  was  also  rewarded,  in  1814,  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  invention  of  a  buoyant 
line,  having  a  heart  of  cork,  to  obviate  the  inconven- 
ience which  would  arise  from  its  sinking  and  being 
dragged  on  the  stones  under  the  breakers;  but  he  ob- 
serves, that  in  heavy  storms  there  is  generally  a  cur- 
rent along  shore  which  renders  the  method  almost 
impracticable.  (Transactions,  xxxii.,  p.  181.)  A 
Mr.  Wheatley  assures  us,  in  Captain  Manby's  Essay, 
that  his  own  life,  and  those  of  8  other  persons,  were 
saved,  in  1791,  by  a  lead  line,  which  was  carried  on 
shore  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  he  happened  to 
have  on  board,  when  two  good  swimmers  had  been 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  swim  on  shore.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  Lieutenant  Bell,  in  1791,  that  a  rope  might 
be  thrown  from  a  ship  which  had  struck,  by  means  of 
a  mortar  carrying  a  heavy  shot,  and  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  gun  harpoon ;  and  he  showed  the  practica- 
bility of  the  suggestion  by  an  actual  experiment,  in 
which  a  deep-sea  line  was  carried  to  a  distance  of  about 
400  yards.  (Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  xxv.,  p.  186.)  He 
recommended  that  every  ship  should  be  provided  with 
a  mortar  capable  of  carrying  such  a  shot,  and  observed 
that  it  might  be  placed  on  a  coil  of  rope  to  be  fired, 
instead  of  a  carriage.  The  line  was  to  be  coiled  on 
handspikes,  which  were  to  be  drawn  out  before  the 
mortar  was  fired.  In  1792  he  received  a  premium 
of  50  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  (Transactions, 
x.,  p.  204) ;  and  he  obtained  his  promotion  in  the 
Ordnance  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  The 
shot  was  to  weigh  about  GO  Ibs.  or  more,  and  the  mor- 
tar 5  or  6  cwt.  The  experiments  of  the  French  artil- 
lery at  Lafere  were  subsequent  to  those  of  Mr.  Bell, 
though  they  have  sometimes  been  quoted  as  the  first 
of  the  kind. 

It  has,  however,  generally  been  thought  impractica- 
ble to  manage  a  mortar  with  effect  under  the  circum- 
stances of  actual  shipwreck  ;  and  Mr.  Trengrouse  has 
preferred  a  rocket,  as  more  easily  fired,  and  as  having 
a  smaller  initial  velocity  than  a  shot,  so  that  the  rope 
would  he  less  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  im- 
pulse. Me  found  that  a  rocket  of  8  oz.  carried  a  mack- 
erel line  180  yards,  and  a  1  Ib.  rocket  212  ;  and  in 
some  experiments  made  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  a  rocket  IJ  inch  in  diameter  carried  a 
cord  across  the  Serpentine  River  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
musket  is  provided  with  a  valve,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  materials  of  the  rocket ;  and  it  is  to  be  tired  with 
a  little  powder,  without  wadding.  The  whole  appara- 
tus is  packed  in  a  chest,  containing  from  8  to  12  rock- 
ets, the  musket,  a  life-spencer,  a  chair  to  traverse  on  a 
rope,  a  canvas  bag,  and  a  ball  of  wood  to  throw  to  a 
person  shimming.  Mr.  Trengrouse  was  compliment- 
ed with  a  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1820. 
(Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  161.) 

l-:.i-t<  rii'il  M<nn.i  of  l-:.rni]n:  from  Xhipmreck. — The 
means  to  be  employed  by  persons  on  shore,  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  depend  either  in  projecting  a  line  over 
the  ship,  or  on  the  ti-e  of  a  life-boat.  Mr.  Bell  had 
cursorily  observed  that  a  line,  might  be  carried  over 
a  ship  from  the  shore  by  means  of  his  mortar  ;  but 
for  the  actual  execution  of  this  proposal,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious  exertions  of 
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Captain  G.  \V.  Manby,  whose  apparatus,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  in  March  1810,  appears  "  to  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpose,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  the 
fullest  success  in  almost  every  instance."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  Captain  Manby  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  parliamentary  reward ;  and  he  afterward 
published  a  description  of  his  inventions,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked 
Persons,"  8vo,  London,  1812.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1808 
(Transactions,  xxvi.,  p.  209).  His  success  makes  it 
expedient  to  extract  from  his  essay  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  make  it 
somewhat  more  intelligible  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
order  of  arrangement :  "  The  method  of  affixing  a  rope 
to  a  shot,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  communication, 
when  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  over  a  strand- 
ed vessel,  was  at  length  succeeded  in,  by  introducing 
a  jagged  piece  of  iron,  with  an  eye  at  the  top,  into  a 
shell,  and  securing  it  by  filling  the  hollow  sphere  with 
boiling  lead ;  and  in  another  way,  by  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  solid  ball,  and  passing  a  piece  of  iron  with 
an  eye  to  it,  as  before  described,  to  the  bottom,  where 
it  should  be  well  secured  by  riveting.  To  produce  the 
means  of  connecting  a  rope  to  a  shot,  and  prevent  its 
being  burnt,  and  rendering  it  '  irresistible'  to  the  pow- 
erful inflammation  of  gunpowder,  was  the  labor  of 
infinite  time,  and  the  number  of  experiments  to  accom- 
plish it  were  numer- 
ous. Chains  in  every 
variety  of  form,  and 
great  strength,  break- 
ing, proved  that  it  re- 
quired not  only  an 
elastic,  but  a  closer 
connected  body.  At  length,  some 
stout  platted  hide  (fig.  2),  woven 
extremely  close  to  the  eye  of  the 
shot,  about  two  feet  in  length  be- 
j-ond  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and 
with  a  loop  at  the  end  to  receive 
the  rope,  happily  effected  it.  Fig- 

"  This  method  is  certainly  desirable,  as  a  rope  may 
immediately  [as]  it  is  required,  be  affixed  to  the  loop, 
and  applied  in  service.  The  form  of  the  platted  hide 
may  likewise  be  woven  by  twisting  it  in  the  manner 
that  the  lashes  of  whips  or  rope  are  spun.  There  is 
another  method,  by  passing  the  rope  through  a  case  of 
leather,  taking  the  greatest  care  that  it  is  so  well  se- 
cured at  the  eye  of  the  shot  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  slightest  play,  as  is  represented  by  the  annexed 
barbed  shot  (fig.  2). 


When  the  crew  of  the  distressed  vessel  are  incapable 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  arising  from  com- 
munication, thejr  having  previously  lashed  themselves 
in  the  rigging  to  prevent  being  swept  away  by  the  sea, 
which  is  repeatedly  breaking  over  them,  and  when, 
from  long  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  storm  (on 
which  occasions  it  too  frequently  occurs),  they  totally 
lose  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  assisting  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree — the 
advantages  of  this  shot  are,  that,  on  its  being  projected 
over  the  vessel,  and  the  people  of  the  shore  hauling  it 
in,  it  firmly  secures  itself  on  some  part  of  the  wreck 
or  rigging,  by  which  a  boat  can  be  hauled  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  objects ;  and  by  the  counterbarbs 
it  is  rendered  impossible  [that  it  should]  give  up  its 
hold,  or  slip,  while  that  part  of  the  wreck  remains  to 
which  it  has  secured  itself. 


Fig.  3. 


"Among  the  many  that  have  been  saved  by  this 
shot,  the  following  are  testimonials  of  a  few  of  the 
cases  :  '  We,  the  crew  of  the  brig  Nancy  of  Sunderland, 
do  hereby  certify  that  we  were  on  board  the  said  ves- 
sel when  she  was  stranded  on  the  beach  of  Yarmouth, 
on  Friday  morning,  the  loth  of  December,  1809,  and 
compelled  to  secure  ourselves  in  the  rigging  to  prevent 
being  swept  away,  the  sea  running  so  high  over  the 
vessel.  And  we  do  further  declare  and  certify  that 
Captain  Manby,  firing  a  rope  with  a  hooked  shot,  se- 
curely holding  on  to  the  wreck,  enabled  a  boat  to  be 
hauled  from  the  shore  over  the  surf  to  our  relief,  other- 
wise we  must  inevitably  have  perished.'  This  certi- 
ficate is  attested  by  six  signatures. 

"Facilitating  communication  is  at  all  times  of  im- 
portance ;  but  when  the  stranded  vessel  is  in  moment- 
ary danger  of  going  to  pieces,  this  point  becomes  a 
consideration  of  extreme  urgency.  I  feel  a  persuasion 
that  this  particular  service  can  only  be  carried  into 
effect  by  a  small  and  light  piece  of  ordnance,  the 
range  of  which  is  consequently  very  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  large  and  heavier  piece, 
as  it  is  weight  alone  that  conveys  the  rope.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  powers  of  shot  projected  from 
a  small  mortar,  its  natural  form  must 
be  varied,  so  as  to  give  it  additional. 
'  preponderane.'  The  annexed  shape, 
in  the  form  of  a  pear  (fig.  3),  has  been 
used  with  the  greatest  success ;  for,  by 
the  increased  weight,  the  shot's  momentum  and  power 
over  the  line  is  in  consequence  considerably  augment- 
ed in  its  range ;  and  when  made  to  fit  the  piece  as 
close  as  possible,  a  great  increase  of  velocity  is  like- 
wise produced  from  the  decrease  of  windage. 

"  Portability  in  the  construction  of  a  piece  or  ord- 
nance (as  just  described)  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
service  ;  and  communication  with  the  stranded  vessel 
or  wreck  may  be  effected  with 
a  cord,  by  which  cord  a  rope 
can  be  conveyed,  and  by  that 
rope  a  hawser  or  cable  sent  to 
the  distressed  vessel ;  for  this 
purpose  the  annexed  was  con- 
structed (fig.  4).  A  person  com- 
pletely equipped  with  every 
necessary  apparatus  to  effect 
communication  with  a  vessel 
driven  on  a  lee-shore  *  *  *  Fig.  4. 

the  horseman,  fulty  equipped,  traveled  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  howitzer  was  dismounted,  and  the  line  pro- 
jected 153  yards,  in  six  minutes. 

"  The  application  of  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  like- 
wise offers  particular  advantages,  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed from  a  boat  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  vessel 
grounded  on  a  bar  when  running  for  a  harbor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  repeatedly  occurs,  and  was  twice  wit- 
nessed at  Blakeney,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1810, 
when  boats  endeavored  to  go  to  their  relief,  and  were 
enabled  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  on  the  ebb  tide,  within 
20  yards  of  the  vessel ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
approach  them  nearer.  Had  such  boats  been  provided 
with  a  piece  of  this  description,  and  the  same  firmly 
secured  on  a  stout  piece  of  plank,  by  the  holes  left  at 
each  corner  of  the  iron  bed,  the}'  might  have  projected 
a  small  rope,  coiled  in  a  crate  or  basket,  made  to  the 
form  of  the  bow  of  the  boat;  and  the  persons  in  the 
boat,  so  provided,  would  not  have  remained  the  dis- 
tressed spectators  of  the  untimely  end  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  without  being  able  to  afford  them  the  small- 
est relief,  although  so  little  was  then  wanting  for  that 
desirable  purpose. 

"  Although  advantages  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
use  of  these  small  mortars,  it  is  necessary  to  be  kept 
in  remembrance  that  they  are  produced  for  particular 
services  ;  as  the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  distressed  vessels,  will  direct  what 
piece  is  best  adapted  to  the  undertaking.  To  enable 
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the  mind  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  can  be  effectec 
by  other  pieces,  the  following  are  the  minutes  of  ex- 
periments made  with  a  5-J-inch  brass  mortar,  stating 
the  quantity  of  powder  used,  and  distance  the  ropes 
were  projected  against  a  strong  wind,  at  the  angle  of 
17°  (elevation)  :  weight  of  the  mortar  and  bed  about 
300  Ibs.  : 


Ounces  of 
powder. 

Yards  of  inch 
and  half  rope. 
134 

Yards  of  d, 
sea  line 
148 

6 

159 

182 

8 

184 

215 

10 

207 

.  .  .   .          249 

12 

235 

290 

14 

250 

310 

"  With  a  short  8-inch  mortar,  the  weight  of  which, 
and  bed,  was  supposed  to  be  about  700  Ibs ;  the  angles 
of  elevation  uncertain : 
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"  Directions  for  using  the  Apparatus. — When  the  rope 
(which  should  be  pliant  and  well  stretched)  is  brought 
on  the  beach  or  cliff  opposite  to  the  stranded  vessel, 
the  most  even  spot,  and  free  from  projecting  stones, 
should  be  selected  to  lay  it  on,  and  great  care  be  taken 
that  no  two  parts  of  it  whatever  overlay  or  even  touch 
each  other  ;  nor  must  it  be  laid  in  longer  lengths  than 
of  two  yards.  But  to  project  a  small  line  or  cord,  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  required  to  contract  the  faker 
to  half  a  yard  at  most,  to  avoid  the  jerk  received  at  the 
end  of  each  right  line.  The  best  method,  with  such  a 
description  of  cord,  is  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  the  most 
short  and  irregular  windings,  to  relieve  it  from  the  pow- 
erful impulse.  To  prove  the  effect  of  the  impulse  on  a 
rope,  if  it  is  faked  in  lengths  of  10  or  15  yards,  it  will 
break  each  time,  as  it  then  becomes  a  most  powerful 
pendulum.  These  precautions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  service. 

"  The  following  has,  after  various  trials,  been  found  a 

^ certain  method  of 

laying  the  rope, 

and  placing  it 
into  compart- 
ments." (French 

C_ ^    1 ->      I  Faking,  fig.  5  ) 

"  A  particular 
attention  to  this 
mode  will  never 
fail,  with  a  good 
rope,  when  the 
impediments  are 
removed  that  might  otherwise  obstruct  its  rapid  flight. 
Its  advantages  are,  that  it  will  allow  the  eye  rapidly 
(yet  correctly,  just  before  firing,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary)  to  pass  over  the  different  compartments, 
and  at  once  discover  if  any  fake  has  been  displaced  by 
the  storm,  or  by  any  other  casualty  or  accident  come 
in  contact  with  another  part,  which  would  destroy  its 
application  by  the  rope  breaking. 

"  It  may  likewise  be  coiled  in  the  manner  used  in 
the  whale  fishery,  whale  lair  (fig.  6) ;  and  in  the 
method  called  chain  faking  (fig.  7). 


place  it,  but  from  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  natural  on 
these  occasions,  where  the  lives  of  fellow-creatures  are 
literally  dependent  on  the  correctness  with  which  the 
rope  is  laid ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult,  in  a 
moment  of  agitation,  to  determine  whether  any  over- 
lay has  taken  place,  an  error  that  would  infallibly  de- 
stro}'  every  endeavor,  and  occasion  even  the  fates  of 
those  whose  lives  we  might  be  exerting  ourselves  to 
preserve.  Could  persons  in  the  performance  of  this 
service  be  always  collected,  the  two  latter  methods 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  first  mode 
of  faking,  they  being  laid  in  a  much  less  space  of  time. 
"  As  all  these  methods  of  laying  the  rope  occupy 
time  to  place  it  with  the  care  necessary  ;  and  as  it  lias 
repeatedly  happened  that  a  vessel  very  soon  after 
grounding,  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  all  hands  perished ; 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  method  of  arranging  the 
rope,  so  that  it  could  be  immediately  projected  as  soon 
as  it  arrived  at  the  spot ;  and  none  proved  so  effectual 
as  when  brought  read}-  in  a  basket  (fig.  8.)  In  this 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  T. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  great  atten- 
tion is  required  in  laying  it  agreeably  to  the  two  latter 
methods,  arising  not  only  from  the  arm  being  liable  to 
get  under  certain  parts  of  the  rope,  and  thereby  dis- 


Fig.  8. 

case,  the  rope  should  be  most  carefully  laid  in  alter- 
nate tiers  or  fakes,  no  part  of  it  overlaying;  and  it 
should  be  well  secured  down,  that  in  traveling  it  be 
not  displaced  ;  but,  above  all,  no  mistake  must  happen 
in  placing  the  basket  properly.  For  example,  that  the  end 
of  the  basket,  from  which  the  shot  hangs  in  the  above 
figure,  should  be  previously  marked,  and  must  be 
placed  toward  the  sea  or  wreck,  that  the  rope  be  deliv- 
ered freely,  and  without  an}'  chance  of  entanglement. 
It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  there  will  be  sev- 
eral tiers  of  the  rope  when  laid.  The  utmost  care  and 
attention  are  required  in  laying  the  rope  in  tiers  with 
strict  regularity,  to  prevent  entanglement. 

"  The  next  is  the  application  of  the  mortar.  If 
the  wind  is  sideways  to  the  shore,  it  must  be  pointed 
sufficient!}'  to  windward  to  allow  for  the  slack  of 
;he  rope  lighting  on  the  object,  as  the  rope  will, 
of  course,  be  considerably  borne  to  leeward  by  the 
fleet  of  a  strong  wind,  and  by  its  being  laid  at  a 
low  elevation  insures  the  rope  falling  against  the 
weathermost  part  of  the  rigging.  While  this  service 
.s  performing,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
mortar  dry  ;  nor  should  it  l>e  loaded  until  every  thing 
!s  ready  ;  when  that  is  done,  it  should  be  primed  ;  but 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  with  loose  powder  in 
a  storm,  a  tube  is  constructed  in  the  simplest  manner 
of  common  writing  paper  (the  outer  edge  being  ce- 
mented with  a  little  gum)  in  this  form  (fig.  9). 
It  is  filled  with  meal  gunpowder,  made  into 
)aste  with  spirit  of  wine  ;  when  in  a  state  of 
drying,  run  a  needle  through  the  centre,  and 
,ake  care  the  hole  is  left  open,  for,  on  the  tube 
>eing  inflamed,  a  stream  of  fire  darts  through 
aperture  with  such  force  as  to  perforate 
the  cartridge.  The  mortar 
should  then  instantly  be  fired  ; 
and  in  order  to  lessen  a  difficulty  that 
has  often  occurred  in  performing  this 
service,  a  pistol  may  lie  used,  having 
a  tin  box  over  the  lock,  to  exclude  the 
cfl'i'ct  of  wind  or  rain  on  the  priming; 
and  the  muzzle  being  cut  [obliquely  ], 
dilates  the  inflammation,  so  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  exactness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  aim. 

"  We  will  suppose  the  communication  to  be  secured, 
although  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  other 
assistance  than  that  of  a  rope,  as  the  inventive  genius 
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of  a  sailor  will  supply  every  thing  else  ;  yet  I  couli 
expect  the  people  on  shore  to  get  a  boat  ready  fo 
meeting  the  vessel  when  driven  on  a  beach :  it  is  the 
promptest  and  most  certain  method  of  relief,  as  wel 
as  the  most  easy  to  be  accomplished ;  for  by  hauling, 
her  oft'  with  the  rope  projected,  the  boat's  head  is  kep 
to  the  waves,  and  not  only  insures  safety  by  rising  to 
the  surge,  but  prevents  her  upsetting.  When  th 
rope  attached  to  the  shot  (not  having  barbs  to  it),  is 
fired  over  the  vessel  and  lodges,  let  it  be  secured  bj 
those  on  board,  and  made  fast  to  some  firm  part  of  th 
rigging  or  wreck,  that  they  may  haul  oft'  a  boat  by  it ; 
but  should  there  not  be  any  boat,  then  haul  on  boarc 
by  the  projected  rope  a  larger  one  and  a  tailed  block, 
through  which  a  smaller  rope  is  rove.  Let  the  large 
rope  be  made  fast  at  the  mast-head,  between  the  cap 
and  the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  masts,  and  the  tailed 
block  a  little  distance  below  it ;  but,  if  the  mast  should 
have  been  cut  or  carried  away,  then  it  must  be  made 
fast  to  the  loftiest  remaining  part  of  the  wreck.  When 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  supplied  from  the  shore  a 
cot,  hammock,  netting,  basket,  hoop,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  resources  of  seamen,  which  will  run  on  the 
larger  rope,  and  be  worked  by  the  people  on  shore. 
If  a  cot  be  used,  the  men  may  be  so  securely  fastened 
to  it  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  falling  out,  and 
then  be  brought  from  the  wreck,  one  by  one,  in  per- 
fect safety. 

"  While  communication  is  gaining,  3  stakes  should 
be  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  triangular  position,  so 
as  to  meet  close  at  the  heads  to  support  each  other. 
As  soon  as  communication  has  been  effected  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  and  they  have  secured  the  line 
attached  to  the  shot,  made  fast  to  these  stakes,  the 
crew  will  haul  on  board  by  it  a  large  rope  and  a  tailed 
block,  through  which  a  smaller  rope  is  to  be  rove,  both 
ends  of  which  (the  smaller  rope)  are  to  be  kept  on 
shore.  When  they  have  secured  these  on  board,  and 
the  larger  rope  is  rove  through  the  rollers,  let  a  gun- 
tackle  purchase  be  lashed  to  it,  then  lash  the  purchase 
to  the  stakes.  By  the  means  of  the  purchase  the 
larger  rope  may  be  kept  at  a  fit  degree  of  tension  ;  for, 
if  care  be  taken  to  slacken  the  purchase  as  the  ship 
rolls  out  to  sea,  the  danger  of  the  rope  being  broken 
will  be  guarded  against ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
purchase  be  gathered  in  as  the  ship  rolls  toward  the 
shore,  the  slackness  of  the  rope,  which  would  prevent 
the  cot  (fig.  10)  traversing  as  it  ought  to  do,  and 
plunge  it  in  the  water  more  than  it  otherwise  would, 
will  be  avoided. 

"  Supposing  neither  boat  nor  cot  apparatus  at  hand, 
first  cast  off  the  shot  from  the  projected  rope,  and  with 
a  close  hitch,  let  it  be  put  over  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  person  to  be  saved,  bringing  it  close  under 


seize  every  moment  for  respiration,  after  each  surf  has 
passed  over  the  body.  If  circumstances  compel  re- 
course to  this  method,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the 
rope  from  any  part  of  the  wreck,  and  to  jump  clear 
away ;  but  should  there  be  more  than  one  on  board, 
each  man  should  make  himself  fast  in  the  same  way, 
about  4  four  feet  from  the  other,  and  join  hands,  all 
attending  to  the  same  directions. 

"For  giving  Relief  to  Vessels  Stranded  on  a  Lee 
Shore  in  a  Dark  and  Tempestuous  Night. — It  will  be 
requisite,  first,  to  devise  the  means  of  discovering  pre- 
cisely where  the  distressed  vessel  lies,  when  the  crew 
are  not  able  to  make  their  situation  known  by  lumi- 
nous signals  ;  secondly,  to  produce  a  method  of  laying 
the  mortar  for  the  object,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  in 
the  light ;  thirdly,  to  render  the  flight  of  the  rope  per- 
fectly distinguishable  to  those  who  project  it,  and  to 
the  crew  on  board  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the}-  can  not 
fail  of  seeing  on  what  part  of  the  rigging  it  lodges, 
and  consequently  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  it. 
To  attain  the  first  object,  a  hollow  ball  was  made  to 
the  size  of  the  piece,  composed  of  layers  of  pasted 
cartridge  paper  of  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
having  a  lid  on  the  top  to  contain  a  fuse 
(fig.  11),  and  it  was  then  filled  with  about 
50  luminous  balls  of  star  composition,  and 
a  sufficient  quantitjr  of  gunpowder  to  burst 
the  ball  and  inflame  the  stars.  The  fuse 
fixed  in  the  ball  was  graduated,  to  set  fire 
to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  height  of  300 
yards.  Through  the  head  of  the  fuse  were 
drilled  holes,  at  equal  [distances],  to  pass  through 
them  strands  of  quick  match,  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  accident  from  the  match  falling  out,  or  frojn 
its  not  firing  the  fuse.  On  the  stars  being  released, 
hey  continued  their  splendor,  while  falling,  for  near 
one  minute,  which  allows  ample  time  to  discover  the 
situation  of  the  distressed  vessel.  During  the  period 
of  the  light, 
stand,  with 
two  upright 
;ticks(fig.  12), 
'painted  white 
o  render  them 
more  discerni- 
>le  in  the 
dark),  was 
ready  at  hand, 
and  pointed  in 
a  direct  line  to 
he  vessel. 
'  A  shell 


Fig.  It 


Fig.  10. 


each  arm,  drawing  it  tight,  observing  particularly  the 
knot  is  on  the  breastbone ;  for,  by  having  the  knot  in 
that  position,  on  the  people  of  the  shore  hauling  the 
person  from  the  wreck,  he  will  naturally  be  on  his 
back,  consequently,  the  face  will  be  uppermost  to 


rig.  12. 

affixed  to  the  rope,  having  four  holes  in  it  to  receive  a 
ike  number  of  fuses  (headed  as  before  described),  and 
filled  with  the  fiercest  and  most  glaring  com- 
position, which,  when  inflamed  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  piece,  displayed  so  splendid  an 
illumination  of  the  rope,  that  its  flight  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

"  To  get  a  Boat  from  a  Beach  over  the  Surf. 
— The  importance  of  going  to  the  relief  of 
ships  in  distress  at  a  distance  from  the  land, 
or  for  taking  off  pilots,  was  viewed  as  of  the 
highest  consequence  by  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  offered  to  my  partic- 
ular attention  by  several  distinguished  char- 
^/,  acters.  After  numerous  experiments  to  ac- 
complish it  in  various  ways,  the  mode  follow- 
ing was  most  approved  : — About  40  fathoms  of 
2J-inch  rope,  made  fast  to  2  moving  anchors, 
was  laid  out  parallel  with  the  shore,  at  a  dis- 
tance beyond  the  sweep  of  the  surf ;  to  the  cen- 
tre of  this  rope  was  made  fast  a  buoy,  of  sufficient  power 
to  suspend  the  great  rope,  and  prevent  it  from  chafing 
on  the  sand,  rock,  or  stones,  as  well  as  embedding,  a 
circumstance  that  has  rendered  it  impossible,  on  a 
sandy  or  shingly  coast,  to  heave  out  an  anchor  with  a 
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rope  to  it  from  the  shore.  As  this  service  should  be 
performed  in  fair  weather  (to  be  prepared  for  the 
storm),  it  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness, and  should  take  place  at  the  top  of  high-water 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  buoy  may  be  at  the  full 
stretch  of  its  power,  and  only  seen  at  that  time. 
Should  the  shore  be  extremely  flat,  it  will  be  desira- 
ble to  place  another  set  at  a  sufficient  distance  beyom 
the  first,  to  insure  the  operation  of  this  method  in  any 
state  of  the  tide. 

"  The  royal  mortar  being  brought  to  the  spot,  is  to 
be  pointed  in  the  direction  for  the  buoy,  and  shoulc 
be  laid  at  a  very  low  elevation,  but  such  as  to  insure 
the  range  ;  for  the  more  it  is  depressed,  the  less  slack 
of  rope  there  will  be  from  the  parabola  formed  in  the 
shot's  flight ;  the  basket  with  the  rope  ready  laid 
(having  a  barbed  shot  to  it)  is  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  mortar ;  on  its  being  fixed,  instantly  haul  the 
slack  of  the  rope  in,  to  prevent  the  effect  produced  on 
it  by  a  strong  tide  ;  which  being  done,  let  the  remain- 
der be  gently  hauled  in,  to  insure  the  shot's  grappling 
with  the  great  rope  ;  when  that  is  caught  and  hooked, 
a  power  will  be  acquired  fully  adequate  to  the  service. 


Fig.  13. 

"  As  a  cast-iron  anchor  appears  particularly  adapted 
to  this  method,  and  would  be  much  cheaper  than  ham- 
mered, fig.  13  is  a  plan  of  one  which  the  British  Navy 
Board  approved,  and  allowed  me  to  cast  at  their  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment. 
When  a  vessel  is  in  that  extreme  and  perilous  situa- 
tion, driven  under  a  rugged  and  inaccessible 
cliff,  and  in  danger  of  going  soon  to  pieces, 
the  most  prompt  method  I  should  suggest  is, 
by  lowering  to  the  crew  a  rope  with  stiff  loops 
spliced  into  it  (fig.  14),  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  each  loop,  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  the  foot,  by  which  they  can 
ascend  as  a  ladder.  This  rope-ladder  is  capa- 
ble of  being  proj  ected  ;  and  •  one  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  rope  was  thrown  from  a  mortar  194 
yards.  It  might  also,  from  the  simplicity  of 
its  structure,  be  extremely  useful  in  escaping 
from  a  house  on  fire.  By  making  one  end 
fast  to  the  leg  of  a  bed  or  a  table,  the  person 
would  come  down  from  the  window  in  safety, 
and  with  much  less  difficulty,  and  quicker, 
tig.  14.  tnan  wjth  the  common  rope-ladder,  which  is 
heavier  and  more  unwieldy.  It  lias  great  advantages 
when  employed  in  saving  shipwrecked  men  in  situa- 
tions just  described,  when,  from  extreme  cold,  and 
almost  benumbed  limbs,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  cliinl)  up  a  rock,  or  ascend  it  even  bjr  the  aid 
of  a  common  rope.  The  holds,  thus  spliced  in,  will 
support  both  hands  and  feet." 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contains  also  a  paper  of  instructions  for  the  man- 
agers <if  Captain  Manby's  apparatus  on  shore,  which 
are  somewhat  more  minute  than  the  directions  pub- 
lished in  his  Essay.  For  example  : — "  If  the  wind 
be  sideways  to  the  shore,  the  mortar  must  be  pointed 
sufficiently  to  windward  to  allow  for  the  slack  of  the 


rope  lighting  on  the  object,  as  the  rope  will,  of  course, 
be  borne  considerably  to  leeward  by  the  effect  of  a 
strong  wind.  The  distance  your  judgment  decides 
the  vessel  to  be  from  the  shore  should  regulate  the 
charge  of  powder  as  stated  in  the  scale,  taking  just  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  clear  the  object :  an  attention  to 
this  will  be  more  certain  of  your  effecting  communi- 
cation, and  guarding  against  the  danger  of  the  rope 
breaking,  or  any  other  circumstance  that  might  pre- 
vent the  successful  performance  of  the  service.  The 
elevation  of  15°  is  to  be  preferred,  particularly  if  the 
wind  is  sideways,  pointing  the  mortar  sufficiently  to 
windward,  as  the  rope  would  then  fall  against  the 
weather-most  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  stranded  ves- 
sel. When  a  vessel  is  driven  on  shore  in  the  night, 
you  will  flash  gunpowder  as  often  as  convenient  on 
your  way ;  this  will  animate  the  crew,  and  denote  to 
them  you  are  coming  to  their  assistance.  On  getting 
to  the  spot  where  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  ves- 
sel lies,  as  you  are  not  able  to  discover  her  from  the 
extreme  darkness,  and  if  the  people  on  board  can  not 
[make  known]  their  situation  by  luminous  signals,  or 
noises  (which  they  will  be  directed  to  make  if  possi- 
ble), you  will  lay  the  mortar  at  a  very  high  elevation, 
and  fire  a  light  ball.  Just  before  you  fire  (the  rope) 
it  would  be  advisable  to  let  off  a  blue  light  to  put  the 
crew  on  their  guard,  to  look  out,  and  be  ready  to  se- 
cure the  rope.  The  service  can  be  performed  with  a 
carronade." 

In  the  report  we  have  a  copy  of  directions  to  per- 
sons on  board  vessels  stranded  on  a  lee-shore,  proposed 
to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  at  the  custom-house.  It 
is  observed,  that  even  snapping  a  pistol,  when  the 
powder  is  wet,  may  sometimes  afford  a  signal  visible 
on  shore,  from  the  sparks  of  the  steel  alone.  The 
other  parts  of  the  directions  will  be  supplied  by  those 
who  understand  the  principles  of  the  proposed  mode  of 
relief. 

Rockets  have  of  late  years  been  much  employed  in- 
stead of  the  mortar,  in  Manby's  apparatus  for  throw- 
ing a  line  to  a  ship  in  distress.  "Dennett's  Rocket 
Apparatus"  is  supplied  to  many  stations  along  the 
coast.  The  only  advantage  which  the  rocket  has  over 
the  mortar  is  its  greater  portability ;  for,  being  much 
lighter,  it  can  be  used  with  greater  facility  among 
rock}'  cliffs,  and  in  positions  difficult  of  access.  The 
disadvantages  of  rockets  are,  that  they  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  sometimes  exploding  as  soon  as  ignited,  to 
the  danger  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  they  are  also  liable 
to  deteriorate  from  the  effects  of  damp  or  of  age. 
Moreover,  being  expensive,  they  can  not  be  often 
employed  in  trials,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  practice  of  the 
people  employed  in  using  them.  The  range  of  a  shot 
from  a  24-1  b.  mortar,  which  is  the  ordinary  size,  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  12-lb.  rocket,  which  is  the 
largest  in  use.  As  the  management  of  the  mortar  and 
rocket  apparatus  is  much  better  understood  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  coast-guard  service  than  by 
ordinary  boatmen  and  fishermen,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  left  in  their  hands,  and  is  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Customs.  There  are  in  England  132  mortar 
and  rocket  stations ;  in  Scotland,  15  ;  in  Ireland,  22. 
Several  inventions,  or  variations,  in  the  Manby  appa- 
ratus may  be  just  glanced  at.  M.  G.  Delvigne  uses  a 
lowitzer  instead  of  a  mortar,  while  a  portion  of  the 
ine  to  be  carried  is  contained  in  the  projectile.  Mr. 
Greener  has  a  method  of  discharging  a  rocket,  with  a 
ine  attached,  from  a  light  harpoon  gun.  When  dis- 
•harged,  the  rocket  ignites,  and  is  said  to  prolong  the 
range  to  a  greater  distance  than  if  the  gun  or  the 
rocket  were  alone  employed.  Captain  Jerningham, 
i.N..  lias  an  anchor  of  a  particular  form,  which  he 
iroposes  to  lire  from  a  Manby 's  mortar,  in  sufficient 
lumbers  to  afford  the  means  of  hauling  a  life-boat 
hrough  the  surf.  Mr.  A.  G.  Carte  employs  a  war- 
rocket  instead  of  a  Dennett's  rocket. 

J.i/'e-boals. — The  last  description  of  the  inventions 
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to  be  considered,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  is  that  of  life-boats,  which 
are  of  such  a  construction  as  to  be  incapable  of  sink- 
ing, even  when  iilled  with  water.  The  occasional 
adaptation  of  the  common  boats  of  the  ship  to  such 
purposes,  by  means  of  empty  casks,  h;is  been  already 
noticed.  But  the  boats  now  in  question  are  supposed 
to  be  kept  on  shore  at  proper  stations,  and  manned  by 
active  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exerting  them- 
selves for  the  relief  of  seamen  in  distress.  Mr.  Henry 
Greathead  of  South  Shields,  received  a  gold  medal  and 
fifty  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1802,  and  a 
parliamentary  reward  of  £1200,  besides  further  remu- 
nerations from  the  Trinity  House  and  from  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house,  for  his  invention  of  a  life-boat,  which  is 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  ike.  Society,  vol.  xx., 
p.  283.  The  length  of  this  boat  is  30  feet,  its  breadth, 
10,  and  its  greatest  depth  about  3,  besides  a  general 
curvature,  which  nearly  doubles  the  depth,  as  reck- 
oned from  the  ends ;  the  convexity  below  being  in- 
tended to  give  it  a  greater  facility  of  turning,  and  a 
greater  power  of  mounting  on  the  waves  without  sub- 
mersion of  the  bow,  which  would  increase  the  resist- 
ance, though  it  would  not  sink  the  boat ;  the  breadth 
is  also  continued  further  than  usual  fore  and  aft,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  same  property.  The  gun- 
wale projects  some  inches,  and  the  sides  below  it  are 
cased  with  pieces  of  cork,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
seven  cwt.,  which  are  secured  by  plates  of  copper. 
There  are  ten  short  oars  of  fir,  fixed  on  pins  to  the 
gunwales,  and  a  longer  oar  for  steering  at  each  end, 
both  ends  of  the  boat  being  alike.  It  is  painted  white, 
in  order  to  be  more  conspicuous ;  and  a  carriage  is 
provided,  for  conveying  it  overland  when  required. 
The  description  is  accompanied  "by  documents  of  the 
preservation  of  200  or  300  men  l>y  the  boats  of  South 
Shields  and  North  Shields,  which  were  built  in  1789 
and  1798  respectively. 

Mr.  Christopher  Wilson  received  a  gold  medal  in 
1807,  for  a  life-boat  with  air  gunwales,  which  was 
tried  at  Newhaven,  and  was  said  to  be  lighter  and  more 
manageable  than  Mr.  Greathead's.  (Transactions, 
xxv.  55.)  "  Little  is  required,"  says  Captain  Manby, 
"  to  establish  the  importance  and  advantages  that  will 
result  from  giving  every  boat  the  properties  of  a  life- 
boat, particularly  when  taken  into  consideration  that 
it  can  be  produced  at  a  very  trifling  expense."  To 
illustrate  the  method  of  giving  the  properties  of  pres- 
ervation to  any  boat — a  man-of-war's  jolly-boat,  for 
example — we  quote  the  description  of  the  one  which 
was  fitted  up  to  make  experiments  thereon,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
Board.  "  To  give  it  buoyancy,  empty  casks  were  well 
lashed  and  secured  in  it.  For  the  advantage  of  keeping 
it  in  an  upright  position,  launching  from  a  flat  shore, 
beaching,  and  to  resist  upsetting,  it  had  billage  boards 
of  equal  depth  with  the  keel,  and  when  a  good  sized 
piece  of  iron  or  lead  was  let  into  or  made  fast  to  the 
keel,  if  any  accident  did  upset  the  boat,  it  immediately 
regained  its  original  posture.  A  stout  projecting  rope, 
with  swellings  upon  it  to  increase  its  elasticity,  sur- 
rounded the  gunwale,  served  as  a  fender,  and  pre- 
vented it  being  stove  in.  lowering  down,  or  when 
driven  in  contact  with  the  vessel  it  might  be  going  to 
relieve.  The  boat  thus  described  had  the  plug  out, 
and  was  filled  with  water  until  it  ran  over  the  gun- 
wale, when  a  crew  of  four,  with  myself,  tried  it  in 
every  way,  and  found  from  the  buoyant  property  of 
the  casks,  it  kept  the  boat  so  much  above  the  water's 
edge,  that  it  was  rowed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
was  capable  of  performing  any  service  required." 

Mr.  ,1.  Boyce,  in  1814,  obtained  a  medal  for  his  life- 
boat and  safety-buoy,  consisting  of  hollow  cylinders 
made  of  canvas,  painted  and  varnished,  and  connected 
with  each  other.  It  was  tried  on  a  river,  and  carried 
a  man  with  safety  (Trans.,  xxxii.,  177)  ;  but  surely  it 
could  not  be  trusted  among  breakers  on  a  lee  shore. 


In  1818  Mr.  Gabriel  Bray  obtained  a  silver  medal  for 
his  invention  of  a  boat  filled  witli  air-boxes  under  the 
scats  and  along  the  sides.  (Vol.  xxxv.,  p.  172.) 

Of  late  years  the  subject  of  life-boats  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
increasing  number  of  wrecks,  consequent  on  the  rocky 
nature  of  many  shores,  and  the  vast  and  increasing 
amount  of  our  commerce.  The  exertions,  too,  of  the 
National  Life-Boat  Institution  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  directing  attention  to  this  subject.  This 
societj',  founded  in  1824,  is  under  the  patronage  of  her 
majesty,  and  the  presidency  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  object  is  to  assist  every 
wrecked  person  in  the  kingdom,  by  such  means  as  the 
establishment  of  life-boats  and  rocket-mortars  at  all 
the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast ;  to  assist  in  the  form- 
ation of  local  committees  at  the  chief  ports ;  to  confer 
rewards  in  the  form  of  medals,  votes  of  thanks,  or  pe- 
cuniary remuneration  to  all  persons  risking  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  others  ;  and  also  to  encourage  the  in- 
vention of  new  or  improved  life-boats,  belts,  rocket 
apparatus,  buoys,  and  other  means  of  saving  life. 
This  admirable  society  is  dependent  on  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions for  its  existence  and  support.  That  the  so- 
ciety has  worked  with  some  success,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  been 
instrumenal  in  saving  the  Irves  of  9682  persons  ;  it  has 
granted  79  gold  medallions,  and  556  silver  medals,  be- 
sides pecuniary  rewards,  amounting  to  £9631.  The 
attention  of  the  public  is  also  kept  alive  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  entitled  The  Life-Boat,  which,  in 
addition  to  statistical  returns  of  shipwrecks,  contains 
information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  from  shipwreck.  One  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  society  is  a  Wreck  Chart  of  the  British 
islands,  originally  published  by  the  Admiralty.  A 
vessel  wrecked  on  their  coast  is  indicated  by  a  black 
spot  • ,  while  a  vessel  so  seriousl}-  damaged  as  to  re- 
quire to  discharge  her  cargo  is  indicated  by  -j- ;  and 
the  number  of  such  marks  at  any  one  spot  indicates 
the  annual  average  of  wrecks,  which  may  be  large 
because  the  coast  is  dangerous,  or  because  the  traffic 
is  great.  Thus,  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  shows  a 
larger  number  of  black  dots  and  crosses  than  any 
other  place  ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Weir  occupy  the  next  places  of  distinction  in  this 
dismal  chart :  these  three  rivers  being  the  outlets  of 
the  district  by  which  London  is  supplied  \>y  sea  with 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal  every  year,  giving  employment 
to  several  thousand  collier  ships,  which  seil  to  and  fro, 
and  greatly  add  to  the  otherwise  large  trade  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ports.  The  coast  of 
these  two  counties  indicates  per  annum  180  wrecks, 
sinkings,  and  serious  collisions.  The  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  coast  of  Suffolk  between  Yarmouth  and 
Southwold,  the  sandy  shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Scilly  Isles,  Barn- 
stable  Bay,  and  Liverpool,  rank  as  the  next  dangerous 
portions  of  the  English  coast.  The  Welsh  coast  is 
also  dangerous,  especially  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and 
Anglesea.  Scotland,  except  near  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
is  comparatively  free  from  wrecks,  the  western  coast 
remarkably  so,  probably  from  being  less  exposed  to 
the  winds,  which  tend  to  drive  ships  ashore  on  the 
eastern  coast.  In  Ireland,  the  east  and  south  coasts 
present  about  an  equal  number  of  wrecks ,  the  smaller 
number  being  on  the  northern  and  western.  In  the 
year  1855  no  less  than  1141  wrecks  occurred  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom — about  one  half  of  that 
number  belonging  to  the  east  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  loss  of  life  from  shipwreck  during  that  year  was 
comparatively  small,  being  only  469,  or  less  than  one 
third  of  the  loss  of  the  preceding  year,  the  average 
loss  per  annum  being  between  600  and  700  lives. 

Passing  over  a  great  variety  of  proposals  for  life- 
boats, we  proceed  to  notice  the  boat  which  the  Life- 
boat Institution  recommends  and  supplies  to  its  sta- 
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tions.  Its  history  is  interesting.  A  few  j-ears  ago,  a 
lamentable  accident  occurred  to  a  South  Shields  life- 
boat, whereby  twenty  pilots  were  drowned.  This  in- 
duced the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boat.  This  offer  was  re- 
sponded to  by  boat-builders  and  others  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  America,  so  that  280  models  and  plans 
were  sent  in.  About  50  of  the  best  of  these  were  ex- 
hibited by  his  Grace  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
and  he  expressed  the  intention  of  placing  the  best 
life-boats,  with  their  subsidiary  apparatus,  on  all  the 
exposed  points  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  He 
also  caused  a  report  to  be  prepared,  accompanied  by 
plans  and  drawings,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  best  form 
of  life-boat ;  for  although  the  prize  of  £100  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Beeching  of  Great  Yarmouth,  it  was 
considered  that  a  better  boat  might  still  be  produced. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  James  Peake,  assistant  master-ship- 
wright in  her  majesty's  dockyard  at  Woolwich,  and  a 
member  of  the  Life-boat  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  requested  to  furnish  a 
design  for  a  life-boat  which  might  combine  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  advantages,  and  have  as  few  as  possible 
of  the  defects,  of  the  best  of  the  models  examined  by 
the  committee.  A  boat  was  accordingly  designed  by 
Mr.  Peake,  and  built  at  the  public  expense  in  Wool- 
wich dockyard.  Some  modifications  were  from  time 
to  time  made  in  her,  in  consequence  of  various  experi- 


ments, and  a  trial  of  her  capabilities  made  in  a  gale  of 
wind  at  Brighton.  The  boat,  with  others  of  the  same 
design,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, was  placed  on  the  Northumberland  coast  in  the 
autumn  of  1852.  In  the  course  of  the  following  win- 
ter, these  boats  were  taken  afloat  on  trial  by  the  Soci- 
ety's inspector  of  life-boats,  some  of  them  in  heavy 
seas  and  gales  of  wind,  and  the  result  of  the  trials  was 
considered  to  be  nighty  satisfactory.  Other  boats  were 
therefore  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  this  as  the  model  life-boat.  These  boats  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  of  two  sizes,  viz.,  27  and  30  feet 
in  length,  with  7|  to  8  feet  beam,  and  rowing  from  8  to 
12  oars,  double-banked — their  weight  averaging  two 
tons.  But  as  such  boats  have  been  found  too  heavy 
to  be  managed  in  some  localities,  where  boatmen  are 
few,  boats  of  less  beam  and  weight,  rowing  six  oars 
single-banked,  but  on  the  same  design  in  other  re- 
spects, have  been  built  under  the  denomination  of 
second-class  life-boats.  The  fonner  class  of  boats  has 
also  been  somewhat  modified  since  the  description  of 
the  boat  was  first  published,  so  as  to  be  reduced  some- 
what in  beam,  and  to  have  less  height,  and  greater 
sharpness  of  bow  and  stern,  to  enable  them  to  be 
rowed  with  greater  speed  against  a  head  gale  and  a 
heavy  sea.  They  are  also  built  of  fir,  upon  the  diag- 
onal principle  of  double  planking  without  timbers, 
whereas  the  earlier  boats  were  of  elm,  and  clenched, 
or  clinker-built. 


Pig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


The  accompanying  figures  show  the  general  form  and 
the  nature  of  the  fittings  of  the  air-chambers  of  one 
of  these  boats,  30  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches  in 
breadth.  In  figs.  15  and  16,  corresponding  to  the  ele- 
vation and  deck-plans,  the  general  exterior  form  of  the 
boat  is  seen,  showing  the  sheer  of  gunwale,  length  of 
keel,  and  rake,  or  slope  of  stem  and  stern  post''.  The 
dotted  lines  of  fig.  15  show  the  position  and  dimensions 
of  the  air-chambers  within  the  board,  and  of  the  reliev- 
ing tubes.  A  represents  the  deck,  B  the  relieving  tubes, 
six  inches  in  diameter, 
C  the  side  air-cases,  D 
the  end  air-chambers. 
In  fig.  17  the  exterior 
form  of  transverse  sec- 
I  tions,  at  different  dis- 
/  j\  tances,  from  6tem  to 
_H  stern,  is  shown.  Fig. 
^18  represents  a  midship 
Fig.  17.  transverse  section,  A  be- 


ing sections  of  the  side  air-cases,  B  the  relieving  tubes, 

bored  through  solid  massive  chocks  of  wood,  of  the  same 

depth  as  the  space  between  the  deck  and  the  boat's  floor ; 

C  C  are  spaces  beneath  the  dock  filled  up,  over  six  feet 

in  length,  at  the  mid-ship  part  of  the  boat,  with  solid 

chocks  of  light  wood,  or 

boxes  of  cork,   forming 

a  portion  of  the  ballast ; 

D  is  a  section  of  a  tier 

below  the  deck,  with  a 

movable  hatch  or  lid,  in 

which  the  boat's  cable  is 

stowed,  and  into  which 

all  leakage  beneath  the 

deck  is  drained  through 


Fig.  18. 


small  holes  with  valves  fixed  in  them.  In  some  of 
the  later  boats  a  small  draining  tier  only  is  placed, 
having  a  pump  in  it,  by  which  any  leakage  can  be 
pumped  out  by  one  of  the  crew  while  afloat.  The 
festooned  lines  in  fig.  15  represent  exterior  life-lines, 
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attached  round  the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  to  which 
persons  in  the  water  may  cling  until  they  can  be  got 
into  the  boat ;  the  two  central  lines  are  festooned 
lower  than  the  others,  to  be  used  as  stirrups,  so  that  a 
person  in  the  water,  by  stepping  on  them,  may  climb 
into  the  boat. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  a  life-boat  is  its  incapability 
of  being  sunk,  in  consequence  of  its  being  fitted  with 
water-tight  nir-cases,  or  compartments.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  life-boats  has  been  to  decide  as  to  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  such  air-cases.  The  nec- 
essary space  for  rowing  and  working  the  boat,  and  for 
the  stowage  of  shipwrecked  persons  being  secured,  the 
space  along  the  sides  within-board  should  be  entirely 
occupied  by  buoyant  cases,  or  compartments,  because, 
on  the  boat's  shipping  a  sea,  the  water,  until  got  rid 
of,  is  confined  to  the  midship  parts  of  the  boat,  where 
it  serves  to  a  great  extent  as  ballast,  instead  of  falling 
over  to  the  lee-side,  and  destroying  the  equilibrium  of 
the  boat.  Hence,  barrels  or  casks,  which  do  not  con- 
form in  shape  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  air-cases.  In  Mr.  Peake's  life- 
boat there  is  a  water-tight  deck  at  the  load-water-line, 
and  detached  air-boxes  along  the  sides,  closely  con- 
forming to  their  shape  from  the  thwarts  to  the  deck. 
Extra  buoyancy  is  also  derived  from  large  air-cases, 
built  across  the  bow  and  stern,  and  occupying  from  3 
feet  to  4^  feet  in  length,  from  the  stem  and  stern  posts 
to  the  gunwale  height.  These  cases  are  chiefly  in- 
tended to  provide  self-righting  power;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  boat  being  stove  in,  and  the  space  below 
the  deck  being  filled  with  water,  these  air-cases  alone 
have  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  the  boat. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  a  life-boat  is  its  power  of 
discharging,  in  a  few  seconds,  any  water  which  may  be 
shipped  by  the  breaking  over  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
boat  being  suddenly  thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  This 
property  does  not  belong  to  all  life-boats,  for,  in  cer- 
tain cases  (the  Norfolk  life-boats,  for  example)  the 
plugs  which  stop  certain  holes  in  the  floors  are  taken 
out  during  a  gale  of  wind,  or  a  heavy  sea,  so  as  to  let 
the  water  into  them  until  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  water  thus  let  in  is  confined  by  the  wide  sea-cases 
to  the  midships  of  the  boat,  where  it  serves  as  a  loose 
ballast,  and  the  boatmen  consider  that  it  is  safest  to 
go  off  under  sail  with  the  boat  deeply  immersed.  The 
Liverpool  life-boats  have  no  relieving  holes,  so  that 
when  filled  by  a  sea,  the  water  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
bailing.  In  Mr.  Peake's  boat  there  is  a  water-tight 
deck  at  the  load-water-line,  and  a  number  of  large 
open  tubes,  opening  at  the  surface  of  the  deck,  and 
passing  through  the  space  between  the  deck  and  the 
floor;  the  bottom  orifices  being  furnished  with  self- 
acting  valves  opening  downward,  so  as  to  allow  any 
water  shipped  to  escape  through  them.  The  deck  be- 
ing placed  at  or  above  the  load-water-line,  any  water 
which  is  above  it  will  be  above  the  outside  level  of  the 
sea,  so  that  the  water  escapes  from  the  deck  by  its  own 
weight,  and  disappears  in  a  few  seconds.  As  a  life- 
boat has  very  great  buoyant  power,  it  is  important  to 
her  stability  and  safety  to  attend  to  the  ballasting. 
The  Greathead  life-boats  have  usually  no  ballast, 
their  great  breadth  of  beam  being  relied"  on  for  stabil- 
ity  ;  but  some  of  them  have  a  tank  in  the  midships  be- 
neath the  deck,  which  can  be  filled  with  water. 
Beeching's  life-boats  are  similarly  ballasted  ;  but  ac- 
cidents, with  loss  of  life,  have  arisen  from  a  difficult}' 
in  filling  the  tanks,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
water  when  full ;  hence  solid  ballast  is  to  be  preferred. 
Mr.  Peake's  life-boats  are  ballasted  with  heavy  iron 
keels,  and  with  solid  wood  and  cork  ballast,  stowed 
under  the  decks ;  and  should  these  be  stove  in,  and 
the  space  beneath  be  filled  with  water,  the  wood  and 
the  cork  would  supply  extra  buoyancy. 

A  life-boat  ought  to  be  self-righting  if  upset,  a  prop- 
erty which,  however,  belongs  only  to  Mr.  Peake's  and 
Mr.  Beeching's  boats,  some  boat-builders  considering 
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that  stability  is  sacrificed  thereby.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, has  been  established  in  the  Life-boat  Journal, 
that  the  means  employed  to  produce  self-righting  add 
to  the  stability  of  a  boat,  and  improve  her  in  other  re- 
spects. The  self-righting  power  is  thus  attained  :  1. 
The  boat  is  built  with  considerable  sheer  of  gunwale, 
the  bow  and  stern  being  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet 
higher  than  the  sides  of  the  boat  at  her  centre,  and 
the  space  within  the  boat  at  either  extremity,  to  the 
distance'  of  from  3  to  4J  feet  from  the  stem  and  stern 
posts  to  gunwale  height,  is  then  inclosed  by  a  sectional 
bulk-head  and  a  ceiling,  and  so  converted  into  a  water- 
tight air-chamber,  the  cubical  contents  of  which,  from 
the  thwarts  upward,  are  sufficient  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  boat  when  she  is  placed  in  the  water  in 
an  inverted  position,  or  keel  upward.  2.  A  heavy 
iron  keel  (from  4  to  8  cwt.)  is  attached,  and  a  nearly 
equal  weight  of  light  wood  or  cork  ballast  is  stowed 
between  the  boat's  floor  on  the  deck.  No  other  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  effect  the 
self-righting  power.  When  the  boat  is  forcibly  placed 
in  the  water  with  her  keel  upward,  she  is  floated  un- 
steadily on  the  two  air-chambers  at  bow  and  stern ; 
while  the  heavy  iron  keel  and  other  ballast  being  then 
carried  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  an  unstable  equi- 
librium is  at  once  effected,  and  the  weight  of  the  iron 
keel  falling  over  on  one  side,  immediately  restores  the 
boat  to  her  proper  position  ;  in  other  words,  she  self- 
rights." — The  Life-boat,  No.  22.  Lateral  stability  or 
stiffness,  being  the  tendency  to  preserve  an  upright 
position  in  the  water,  with  proportionate  resistance  to 
upsetting,  is  obtained  by  breadth  of  beam  or  by  bal- 
last— as  in  Mr.  Peake's  boats,  by  an  iron  keel  and 
other  solid  ballast,  and  by  flatness  and  length  of  floor, 
with  moderate  beam  only.  The  other  qualities  to  be 
required  in  a  good  life-boat  are  speed,  strength,  and 
stowage-room,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  well 
considered  in  Mr.  Peake's  boats. 

A  new  description  of  life-boat,  invented  by  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Berthon,  M.A.,  of  Fareham,  and  known  as  the 
Fareham  Life-boat,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  Its  novel  feature  is,  that  it  is  collapsible,  so 
that  it  combines  the  property  of  the  life-boat,  with  fa- 
cility of  stowage  in  a  small  space.  Hence,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  ships,  especially  large  steamers, 
emigrant  vessels,  and  troop-ships.  Its  frame-work  is 
of  wood,  all  the  timbers  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  boat,  there  being  no  transverse  timbers  or  ribs. 
The  timbers,  four  on  each  side  of  the  stem  and  keel- 
piece,  are  thin,  flat,  and  deep,  something  like  a  thin 
slice  of  melon ;  they  are  made  without  scarfing,  by 
bending  plank  over  plank  till  the  required  thickness 
is  attained.  They  are  jointed  together  at  their  ends, 
and  to  the  tops  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts  by  a  kind 
of  chain  hinge.  When  the  boat  is  collapsed,  these 
timbers  stand  side  by  side  in  vertical  planes,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  closed  book ;  but  when  expanded,  they 
stand  apart  in  radial  planes,  somewhat  like  the  seg- 
ments of  an  orange.  Attached  to  the  edges  of  all  the 
timbers  are  water-proof  coverings,  of  which  there  are 
two,  the  outer  skin  being  secured  to  the  outer  edges, 
and  the  inner  skin  to  the  inner  edges  of  the  timbers, 
by  which  means  the  whole  bod}'  of  the  boat  is  divided 
into  eight  separate  longitudinal  cells  or  compartments, 
which  become  filled  with  air  on  expanding  the  boat. 
This  is  effected  and  maintained  by  the  bottom  boards 
and  thwarts,  which  being  jointed  along  the  middle 
line,  are  made  to  stand  up  at  an  acuta  angle  when  the 
boat  is  collapsed,  and  fall  down  to  straight  lines  when 
open.  The  inventor  compares  the  principle  of  exten- 
sion to  that  of  a  carriage-head,  the  frame  of  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  boat's  timbers,  and  the  joints 
to  the  thwarts  and  stretchers  of  the  bottom  boards  ; 
and  as  the  leathern  covering  of  the  carriage  shuts  in 
when  the  head  is  down,  so  the  coverings  of  the  boat 
shut  in  between  the  timbers.  The  boat  has  rather  a 
deep  keel,  besides  two  bilge  pieces  on  each  side,  and 
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in  every  other  salient  point  the  covering  is  protected 
by  wood  or  copper.  The  boat  is  lowered  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance  :  Inside  the  bulwarks  is  a  large, 
flat,  deeply-grooved  sheave  about  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter  ;  it  has  two  deep,  narrow  grooves  cut  nearly 
to  its  axis,  and  in  these  are  wound  separately  the  ends 
of  the  two  falls.  From  this  sheave  is  a  projection  on 
which  a  friction-strap  with  a  powerful  lever  is  made  to 
work.  This  being  placed  flat  against  the  bulwarks, 
the  falls  are  brought  to  it  fore  and  aft  by  small  sheaves 
set  in  the  top-rail ;  thus  the  friction  of  the  strap,  when 
the  boat  is  up,  is  enough  to  prevent  motion ;  but  by 
slacking  the  lanyard  by  which  the  leather  is  secured, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  descend  rapidly  or  slowly,  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  break.  Ris- 
ing and  falling  derricks  are  substituted  for  davits. 
The  average  size  of  the  Fareham  life-boat  is  32  by  10 
feet ;  it  lias  8  thwarts,  besides  seats  round  the  stern, 
and  will  pull,  if  required,  12  oars,  double-banked. 

Captain  Manby's  proposal  for  throwing  ropes  from 
ship  to  ship  in  cases  of  accidents  may  easily  be  under- 
stood from  the  methods  which  he  employs  for  saving 
lives  in  shipwrecks.  The  life-buoy  by  Lieutenant 
Cook,  R.N.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Fortification  at  Ad- 
discombe  College,  is  related  to  the  same  class  of  in- 
ventions ;  its  object  is  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  person 
falling  overboard  in  the  night,  by  means  of  a  floating 
light ;  and  it  obtained  him  a  gold  medal  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  1818. — Transactions,  xxxvi.  He 
observes  that  a  ship  may  often  have  to  run  half  a  mile 
before  she  can  get  about  and  lower  a  boat,  so  that  it 
becomes  highly  desirable  to  afford  a  temporary  sup- 
port to  the  sufferer.  The  machine  consists  of  two 
copper  spherical  air-vessels,  with  a  square  tapering 
tube  through  each,  made  water-tight,  and  united  to- 
gether by  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  in  which  are  two 
brass  conducting  tubes  through  which  is  fixed  a  per- 
pendicular tubular-staff,  with  a  brass  ferule  at  each 
end,  and  a  copper  sliding-rod,  nearly  its  own  length, 
within  it.  Attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  is  a 
flat  circular  balance-weight,  bearing  a  chain  by  which 
the  life-buoy  is  suspended,  and  a  link  which,  when 
hooked  to  a  stud  in  the  lower  ferule,  bears  up  the  rod 
and  the  balance-weight,  but  which,  when  unhooked, 
allows  the  weight  to  draw  the  rod  about  two  thirds- out 
of  the  staff.  To  the  head  of  the  perpendicular  staff  is 
attached  at  night  a  fuse,  on  a  brass  fuse-plate,  the 
shank  of  which  is  secured  in  a  socket  by  a  thumb- 
screw. The  buoy  is  secured  to  the  ship  by  the  chain 
only,  the  ring  of  which  hangs  on  the  hook  of  the 
sheave  of  the  trigger-plate.  Attached  to  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  are  two  iron  rods  cased  with  copper  tubing, 
together  with  the  screw-bolts,  from  which  they  are 
suspended ;  just  above  the  forked  stay  which  keeps 
the  rods  parallel,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stern, 
is  the  trigger-plate,  and  the  brass  fuse-case  which 
covers  and  protects  the  fuse  on  the  head  of  the  staff. 
There  is  also  a  brass  case  for  the  lock  or  percussion- 
hammer,  placed  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  fuse- 
case,  by  means  of  the  horizontal  tube  ;  all  these,  to- 
gether with  the  pulleys  and  guard-iron,  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  inside  of  which, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  pullies,  are  fixed  the  cups 
and  handles,  the  one  for  firing  the  lock  and  lighting 
the  fuse,  the  other  for  raising  the  trigger-bolt  and  dis- 
engaging the  buoy  from  the  shrp.  As  soon  as  the 
trigger-bolt  is  raised,  the  sheave  revolves,  the  stop 
turns  round,  and  the  life-buoy  slides  off  the  rods  into 
the  water,  bearing  on  the  head  of  the  staff  a  brilliant 
flame.  The  balance-weight,  when  no  longer  held  up 
by  the  chain,  drops  upward  of  three  feet  below  the 
l>iece,  prevents  the  buoy  from  upsetting,  and 
affords  a  place  for  the  man  to  stand  on.  This  appara- 
tus admits  of  being  lighted  and  let  down  into  the  wa- 
ter in  the  short  space  of  five  seconds.  Lieutenant 
( 'uok  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  plan  for  converting  boats 
used  for  ordinary  purposes  into  life-boats  at  pleasure. 


Mr.  Miller's  safety-poles  for  skaters,  and  Mr.  Pri- 
or's mode  of  preventing  accidents  in  descending  mines, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Socitt//  of 
Arts  (vols.  xxxii.,  xxxvi.)  Apparatus  of  the  latter 
kind  lias  been  introduced  at  different  times  with  vari- 
ous modifications.  In  coal-pits,  or  coal  and  iron  pits, 
where  the  men  are  raised  and  lowered  in  a  rectangular 
iron  frame,  called  a  cage,  the  rope  or  chain  may  break, 
or  the  cage  may  be  overwound  by  drawing  it  over  the 
framing  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Mr.  Robert  Blee  of 
Redruth,  has  introduced  what  he  calls  a  safety-bucket, 
and  Messrs.  White  and  Grant  of  Glasgow,  have  a 
safety-cage.  These  inventions  depend  upon  some 
such  arrangements  as  the  following :  Two  pairs  of  ec- 
centrics are  attached  to  the  ends  of  two  parallel  shafts, 
which  extend  across  the  top  of  the  cage ;  the  edges  of 
the  eccentrics  are  toothed,  and  when  the  cage  is  in 
motion  they  are  free  of  the  vertical  wooden  rails  which 
steady  the  cage  in  its  motion  up  and  down  the  pit. 
Should  the  rope  break,  two  volute  springs  bring  round 
the  thick  sides  of  the  eccentrics  to  bear  against  the 
guides,  and  hold  the  cage  securely.  To  prevent  over- 
winding, the  holdfast  which  connects  the  rope  to  the 
cage  is  secured  by  a  curved  bolt,  kept  in  place  by  a 
strong  spring ;  this  bolt  moves  on  a  fulcrum,  and  is 
continued  as  a  lever  beyond  the  holdfast ;  across  the 
framing  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  is  a  bar  so  arranged 
that,  when  the  lever  comes  in  contact  with  it,  the 
bolt  becomes  disengaged,  the  cage,  by  the  action  of 
the  eccentrics,  becomes  fixed,  and  the  rope  only  is 
drawn  up  over  the  pulley.  In  Mr.  Blee's  safety-cage 
the  catches  allow  it  to  move  freely  so  long  as  there  is 
a  vertical  strain  on  them  ;  but  should  this  cease  by  the 
breaking  of  the  rope,  the  catches  become  liberated, 
and  attached  to  the  iron  staves  of  the  ladders  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  shaft. 

A  sketch  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  preservation  of  mariners,  published  in 
a  work  entitled  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea  (vol. 
iii.,  Edinburg,  1822),  contains  a  few  further  historical 
details  relating  to  some  of  the  inventions  which  have 
been  described. — E.  B. 

Francis's  life-boats  are  very  generally  used  on  our 
American  coast,  and  below  we  give  a  short  description 
of  them.  Many  of  them  are  also  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  structure  of  the  boats,  and  of  the  wagons 
may  be  briefly  described.  A  sheet  of  galvanized  iron 
or  copper  of  the  full  size  of  one  half  of  the  boat,  from 
stem  to  stern,  but  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence,  is 
placed  between  two  dies  of  the  requisite  form,  and 
then  subjected  to  enormous  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
dies  require  great  care,  labor,  and  expense,  in  their 
preparation,  two  being  required  for  each  form  and  size 
of  boat — one  for  the  starboard,  and  one  for  the  lar- 
board section.  The  plate  of  metal  is  thus  pressed  into 
the  shape  of  the  half  boat,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
certain  longitudinal,  or  fore-and-aft  corrugations  of  a 
peculiar  character.  The  two  halves  are  then  riveted 
together,  and  the  boat  is  complete. 

It  is  to  the  corrugations  that  the  boat  owes  its  enor- 
mous strength,  for  it  has  no  frame-work,  no  ribs,  no 
timbers.  A  plate  of  plain  metal  was  exhibited ;  it 
was  laid  on  two  blocks  of  wood  a  yard  apart,  and  was 
too  weak  even  to  bear  its  own  weight.  Another  plate 
of  metal  of  the  same  thickness,  but  corrugated,  was 
placed  on  the  block,  and  bore  the  weight  of  a  man 
without  bending ;  and  would  have  borne  four  men. 
Boats  of  all  sixes  may  be  thus  constructed,  from  the 
smallest  gig  to  the  largest  man-of-war's  cutter  or 
launch.  The  great  majority  of  the  American  steamers 
have,  for  some  years,  carried  Francis's  boats.  In  an 
experiment  to  test  the  strength  of  these  boats,  one  of 
them  was  subjected  to  most  violent  treatment.  It  wa.s 
pitched  from  a  height  on  stone  pavement ;  it  was  rolled 
and  bruised  upon  it,  and  several  men  used  their  utmost 
endeavors,  with  heavy  hammers,  to  damage  it,  but  all 
in  vain.  It  was  then  set  afloat,  and  four  strong  men, 
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idling  with  might  and  main,  ran  it,  stem  on,  at  full 
speed,  to  the  stone  wharf,  again  and  again  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  experiments,  which  would  have  utterly 
annihilated  a  wooden  boat,  it  was  found  to  have  suf- 
fered no  damage  beyond  a  few  dents  and  bruises, 
which  a  hammar  set  to  rights  in  five  minutes. 

The  wagons  were  also  experimented  upon.  The 
wagon  was  first  placed  in  the  water,  with  the  whole  of  its 
running-gear  attached,  including  the  pole,  the  weight, 
17  cwt.  16  men  then  got  in,  their  weight  amounting  to 
25  cwt.,  and  brought  the  wagon  to  about  one  foot  from 
the  top.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  upset  it  in  the 
water,  by  the  whole  of  the  men  bearing  down,  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wagon  could  not  be  brought  below 
the  water.  Many  other  severe  experiments  were  tried. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  an  army  marching  with 
these  wagons,  are  manifold  and  self-evident.  The 
cumbrous  pontoon  and  bridge  train  may  be  dispensed 
with,  the  ordinary  wagons  which  must  accompany  an 
army  supplying  their  place.  On  approaching  a  river, 
these  wagons,  full  of  men,  may  at  once  be  driven 
across  the  water ;  or  if  the  stream  be  full  and  rapid, 
the  wagon-bodies  may  be  taken  off  their  running-gear, 
and  used  as  boats,  propelled  by  oars,  or  dragged  by 
ropes  from  the  opposite  bank.  Two  wagon-bodies  put 
together  will  float  a  field-piece,  with  its  limber  and 
ammunition  ready  for  instant  action.  Four  of  the 
bodies  make  a  valuable  raft.  A  succession  of  them  may 
be  anchored  across  the  river,  planks  laid  over  them, 
and  a  bridge  for  all  arms  is  at  once  established.  For 
a  more  extended  account  of  the  losses  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  see  WRECKS. 

Lighter,  a  large  open  flat-bottomed  vessel,  gener- 
ally managed  with  oars,  and  employed  to  carry  goods 
to,  or  from  a  ship,  when  she  is  to  be  laden  or  delivered. 
There  are  also  some  lighters  furnished  with  a  deck 
throughout  their  whole  length,  in  order  to  inclose  such 
merchandise  as  would  be  damaged  by  rainy  weather. 
These  are  usually  called  close  lighters. 

Light-houses.  Light-house,  and  sea-light,  are 
terms  which,  although  not  strictly  synonymous,  are 
indifferently  employed  to  denote  the  same  thing.  A 
Sea-light  may  be  defined  as  a  light  so  modified  and  di- 
rected as  to  present  to  the  mariner  an  appearance  which 
shall  at  once  enable  him  to  judge  of  hit  position  during 
the  night,  in,  the  same  manner  as  the  sight  of  a  landmark 
would  do  during  the  day.  The  early  history  of  light- 
houses is  very  uncertain ;  and  many  ingenious  anti- 
quaries, finding  the  want  of  authentic  records,  have 
endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  conjectures 
founded  on  casual  and  obscure  allusions  in  ancient 
writers,  and  have  invented  many  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory hypotheses  on  the  subject,  drawn  from  the 
heathen  mythology.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  keepers  of 
light-houses ;  while  others  have  actually  maintained 
that  Cj'clops  was  intended,  by  a  bold  prosopopoeia,  to 
represent  a  light-house  itself.  A  notion  so  fanciful  de- 
serves little  consideration  ;  and  in  order  to  show  how 
ill  it  accords  with  that  mythology  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  exposition,  it  seems  enough  to  quote 
the  lines  from  the  ninth  Odyssey,  where  Homer,  after 
describing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  informs  us  that 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses  actually  struck  the  shore  of  the 
Cyclopean  island  before  it  could  be  seen. 

YEv6'  ovrif  rf/v  vvaov  iaedpaKtv  bfyQahuuiaiv 
"Our"  ovv  KVfj,aTa  paKpa  Kv^ivfioueva  TTOT'I  %fpaov 
'Qiai6ou£v  Trplv  vijac.  KvaaE^/iovf  KTCLKE^GUI, 

Odyss.,  ix.,  146. 

There  does  not  appear  any  better  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  under  the  history  of  Tithonus,  Chiron,  or 
any  other  personage  of  antiquity,  the  idea  of  a  light- 
house was  conveyed ;  for  such  suppositions,  however 
reconcilable  they  may  appear  with  some  parts  of 
the  mythology,  involve  obvious  inconsistencies  with 


others.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable,  that  in  those 
early  times,  when  navigation  was  so  little  practiced, 
the  advantages  of  beacon-lights  were  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledged  as  to  render  them  the  objects 
of  mythological  Allegory. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes. — About  300  years  before  the 
Chistian  era,  Chares,  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  con- 
structed the  celebrated  brazen  statue,  called  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes,  whose  height  was  upward  of  100  feet, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  There  is 
considerable  probability  in  the  idea  that  this  figure 
served  the  purposes  of  a  light-house  ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  passage  in  ancient  writers,  where  this 
use  of  the  Colossus  is  expressly  mentioned.  There  is 
much  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  this  fabric  by 
early  writers,  who,  in  describing  distant  objects  which 
could  be  seen  from  it,  appear  to  have  forgotten  the 
height  which  they  assign  to  the  figure.  It  was  partly 
demolished  by  an  earthquake,  about  80  years  after  its 
completion  ;  and  so  late  as  the  year  672  of  our  era,  the 
brass  of  which  it  was  composed  was  sold  by  the  Sara- 
cens to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  for  a  sum,  it  is 
said,  equal  to  $180,000. 

Pharos. — Little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  300  years 
before  Christ ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Strabo,  that  the 
architect  Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes,  having 
first  secretly  cut  his  own  name  on  the  solid  walls 
of  the  building,  covered  the  words  with  plaster,  and, 
in  obedience  to  Ptolemy's  command  made  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  the  plaster — "  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
gods,  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors."  What 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  account  of  the  fraud  of  Sos- 
tratus there  is  now  no  means  of  determining ;  and  the 
story  is  only  now  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the 
object  of  the  royal  founder  and  the  use  of  the  tower. 
The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  remarkable  edifice  are  exceedingly  various ; 
and  many  of  the  statements  regarding  the  distance  at 
which  it  could  be  seen  are  clearly  fabulous.  Josephus 
approaches  nearest  to  probability,  and  informs  us,  that 
the  fire  which  was  kept  constantly  burning  on  the  top, 
was  visible  by  seamen  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 
If  the  reports  of  some  writers  are  to  be  believed,  this 
tower  must  have  far  exceeded  in  size  the  great  pyr- 
amid itself;  but  the  fact  that  a  building  of  compar- 
atively so  late  a  date  should  have  so  completely 
disappeared,  while  the  pyramid  remains  almost  un- 
changed, is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting,  as  errone- 
ous, the  dimensions  which  have  been  assigned  by  most 
writers  to  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  Some  have  pre- 
tended that  large  mirrors  were  employed  to  direct  the 
rays  of  the  beacon-light  on  its  top,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  respectable 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  Others,  with 
greater  probability,  have  imagined  that  this  celebrated 
beacon  was  known  to  mariners,  simply  by  the  uncer- 
tain and  rude  light  afforded  by  a  common  fire.  In 
speaking  of  the  Pharos,  the  poet  Lucan,  on  most  occa- 
sions sufficiently  fond  of  the  marvelous,  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  gigantic  mirrors  which  it  is  said  to  have 
contained. 

Septima  nox,  Zephyro  nnnquam  laxante  rndcntes, 
Ostendit  Phariis  JEgypiin  littora  flammis. 
Sed  prius  orta  dies  nocturnam  lampada  texit, 
Quam  tutas  intraret  aquas.  Pharsal.,  ix.,  1004. 

It  is  true  that,  by  using  the  word  "  lampada,"  whicr 
can  only  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  illumination  than  an  open  fire,  he  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  "Jlammce"  of  which  he  speaks,  were 
not  so  produced.  The  word  lampada  may,  however, 
be  used  metaphorically ;  and  flammis  would,  in  this 
case,  not  improperly  describe  the  irregular  appearance 
of  a  common  fire.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
all  that  occurs  in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Pharos  of  Alexandria,  may  consult  PLIXY,  1.  xxxvi. 
c.  12  ;  1.  v.,  c.  13,  and  1.  xiii.,  c.  11.  STKABO,  1.  xvii. 
p.  791,  et  seq.  CJESAR,  Comment,  de  Pell.  Civil.,  1.  iii. 
Pompon.  MELA,  1.  ii.,  c.  7.  AMMIAN.  MARCELUN,  1 
xxii.,  c.  16.  JOSEPH,  de  Bell.  Judiqp.,  1.  vi.  NICH- 
OLAS LLOYD'S  Lexicon  Geographicum,  and  the  Notitia 
Orbig  Antiqui,  of  Celarius,  1.  iv.,  c.  1,  p.  13. 

Coruna. — Mr.  Moore,  in  his  History  of  Ireland  (vol. 
i.,  p.  16),  speaks  of  the  Tower  of  Coruna,  which,  he 
says,  is  mentioned  in  the  traditionary  history  of  that 
country  as  a  light-house  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
in  their  frequent  early  intercourse  with  Spain.     In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  cites  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure passage  from  ^Ethicus,  the  cosmographer.     This 
in  all  probability  is  the  tower  which  Humboldt  men- 
tions in  his  Narrative  under  the  name  of  the  Iron 
Tower,  which  was  built  as  a  light-house  by  Caius  Ssevius 
Lupus,  an  architect  of  the  city  of  Aqua  Flavia,  the 
modern  Chaves.     A  light-house  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished on  this  headland,  for  which  dioptric  apparatus 
was  supplied  from  the  workhop  of  M.  Letourneau  of 
Paris.     See  also  a  curious  account  of  the  traditions 
about  this  tower  in  SOUTHEY'S  Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  p.  17.     There  is  also  a  record  in  Strabo,  of  a 
magnificent  light-house  of  stone  at  Capio,  or  Apio,  near 
the  harbor  of  Menestheus  (the  modern  Mesa  Asta,  or 
Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria),  built  on  a  rock  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  as  a  guide  for  the  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  which  he  describes  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  those   used  by  him  in 
speaking  of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.     I  am  not 
aware  of  an}'  other  notice  of  this  great  work,  for  such 
it  seems  to  have  been,  to  have  deserved  the  praises  of 
Strabo.     In  Camden's  Britannia  a  passing  notice  is 
taken  of  the  ruins  called  Caesar's  Altar,  at  Dover,  and 
of  the   Tour  d'Ordre,   at  Boulogne,   on  the   opposite 
coast ;  both  of  which  are  conjectured,  on  somewhat 
doubtful  grounds,  to  have  been  ancient  light-houses. 
Pennant  describes  the  remains  of  a   Roman  Pharos 
near  Ilolj-well,  but  cites  no  authorities  for  his 
opinion  as  to  its  use.     There  were  likewise  re- 
mains of  a  similar  structure  at  Flamborough-         . 
head.    A  very  meagre  and  unintelligible  account    — — , 
is  also  given  of  a  light-house  at  St.  Edmund's 
Chapel,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  Gough's  ad- 
ditions to  Camden,  by  which  it  might  seem  that 
the  light-house  was  erected  in  1272. — GOUGH'S 
CAJHDEN'S  Britannia,  vol.   i.,  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii.,  p. 
198.     Batcheller,  in  his  Dover  Guide  (1845,  p.  Ill), 
says,  that  the  Dover  Pharos  was  built  "during  the 
lieutenancy  of  Aulius  Plautius  and  Ostorius  Scapula, 
the  latter  of  whom  left  Britain  A.  D.  53"  (PENNANT'S 
History  of  Whileford  and  Holyicett,  p.  112). 

Modern  History. — Such  seems  to  be  tho  sum  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  light-houses,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  neither  accurate  nor  extensive. 
Our  information  regarding  modern  light-houses  is  of 
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197  feet  in  height,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  fig.  1.  Round  the  base  is  a  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  134.  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  light- 
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course  more  minute  in  its  details,  and  more  worthy  of 
c.v.lit,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  drawn  from  authen- 
tic sources,  or  is  the  result  of  the  actual  observation  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  visited  the  most  im- 
portant light-houses  of  Europe.  It  seems  sufficient 
here  to  notice  briefly  the  most  remarkable  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  now  in  existence  ;  resorvi»g,  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  article,  the  more  appropriate 
and  important  topics  of  the  methods  of  illumination, 
and  the  systems  of  management.  The  first  light-house 
of  modern  days  which  merits  attention  is  the  Tour  de 
Corduan,  which,  in  point  of  architectural  grandeur, 
is  unquestionably  the  noblest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the 


Fig.   1.      TOUR  DE  OOKDUAN. 

keeper's  apartments  are  formed,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  casemates.  The  first  light  exhibited  in  the 
Tour  de  Corduan  was  obtained  by  burning  billets  of 
oak  wood,  in  a  chauffer  at  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  and 
the  use  of  coal  instead  of  wood  was  the  first  improve- 
ment which  the  light  received.  A  rude  reflector,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  was  afterwards  added, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  light  which  escaped  upward. 
About  the  year  1780,  M.  Lenoir  was  employed  to  sub- 
stitute reflectors  and  lamps  ;  and  in  1822  the  light  re- 
ceived its  last  improvement,  by  the  introduction  of 


the  dioptric  instruments  of  M.   Fresnel. — History  oj 
Celebrated  Light-houses. 

Eddystone. — The  history  of  the  celebrated  light- 
house on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  is  well  known  to  the 
general  reader,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Smeaton  the 
engineer.  These  rocks  are  9J  miles  from  the  Ram- 
head,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  chief  rock,  and  its  exposed 
situation,  the  construction  of  the  light-house  was  a 
work  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  first  erection  was 
of  timber,  designed  by  Mr.  \Vinstanley,  and  was  com- 
menced in  1696.  The  light  was  exhibited  in  Novem- 


world.    It  is  situate  on  an  extensive  reef  at  the  mouth  i  her,  1698.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  sea 

of  the  River  Garonne,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  rose  upon  this  tower  to  a  much  greater  height  than 

shipping  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Languedoc  Canal,  and,  had   been  anticipated,   so  much  so,  it  is  said,  as  to 

indeed,  of  all  that  part  of  the  Bav  of  Biscay.     It  was  "  bury  under  tin  >mt<  /•"  the  lantern,  which  was  CO  feet 

founded  in  the  year  1584,  and  was  not  completed  till  above  the  rock ;  and  Mr.  Winstanley  was  therefore 

1C10,  under  Henri  IV.     It  is  minutely  described  in  afterward  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  tower, 

Belidor's  Architecture  Hydraulique.     The  building  is  and  carrying  it  to  the  height  of  120  feet.     In  Novem- 
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ber,  1703,  some  considerable  repairs  were  required, 
and  Mr.  Winstanley,  accompanied  by  his  workmen, 
went  to  tbe  light-house  to  attend  to  their  execution  ; 
but  the  storm  of  the  2Cth  of  that  month  carried  away 
the  whole  erection,  when  the  engineer  and  all  his  as- 
sistants unhappil}-  perished. 

The  want  of  a  light  on  the  Eddystone  soon  led  to  a 
fatal  accident ;  for,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Mr.  Winstunley's  light-house,  the  Winchilsea  man-of- 
war  was  wrecked  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  and  most  of 
her  crew  were  lost.  Three  years,  however,  elapsed 
after  this  melancholy  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  light 
before  the  Trinity  House  of  London  could  obtain  a 
new  act  to  extend  their  powers  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  July,  1706,  that  the  construction  of  a  new 
light-house  was  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Rudyerd  of  London.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1708,  the 
new  light  was  first  shown,  and  continued  to  be  regu- 
larly exhibited  till  the  year  1755,  when  the  whole  fab- 
ric was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire,  after  standing  47 
years.  But  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  impossble  to  tell 
how  long  the  light-house  might,  with  occasional  repair, 
have  lasted,  as  Mr.  Rudyerd  seems  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  much  judgment,  carefully  rejecting  all 
architectural  decoration,  as  unsuitable  for  such  a  situ- 
ation, and  directing  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
tower  which  should  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
waves.  The  height  of  the  tower,  which  was  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  constructed  of  timber,  was,  including 
the  lantern,  92  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  base, 
which  was  a  little  above  the  level  of  high  water,  was 
23. 
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Fig.    2.      EDDYSTONE    LIGHT,    CORNWALL. 
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The  advantages  of  a  light  on  the  Eddystone  having 
been  so  long  known  and  acknowledged  by  seamen,  no 
time  was  permitted  to  elapse  before  active  measures 
were  taken  for  its  restoration ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton,  to 
whom  application  was  made  for  advice  on  the  subject, 
recommended  the  exclusive  use  of  stone  as  the  material, 
which,  both  from  its  weight  and  other  qualities,  he 
considered  most  suitable  for  the  situation.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  1756,  Mr.  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the 
rock,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  a  light-house 
of  stone,  and  preparing  the  foundations,  by  cutting 


the  surface  of  the  rock  into  regular  horizontal  benches-, 
into  which  the  stones  were  carefully  dovetailed  or 
notched.  The  lirst  stone  was  laid  on  12th  June,  1757, 
and  the  last  on  the  24th  of  August,  1759.  The  tower 
measures  68  feet  in  height,  and  26  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  level  of  the  first  entire  course,  and  the  diameter 
under  the  cornice  is  15  feet.  The  first  12  feet  of  the 
tower  form  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  the  stones 
are  united  by  means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetailed  joints, 
and  oak  treenails.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Smeaton 
should  have  adopted  an  arched  form  for  the  floors  of 
his  building,  instead  of  employing  these  floors  as  tie- 
walls  formed  of  dovetailed  stones.  To  counteract  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  outward  thrust  of  the  arched 
floors,  Mr.  Smeaton  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  laying,  in  circular  trenches  or  beds  in  the 
stones  which  form  the  outside  casing,  sets  of  chains, 
which  were  heated  by  means  of  an  application  of  hot 
lead,  and  became  tight  in  cooling.  The  light  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  16th  October,  1759 ;  but  such  was  the 
state  of  the  light-room  apparatas  in  Britain  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  a  feeble  light  from  tallow  candles  was  all 
that  decorated  this  noble  structure.  In  1807,  when 
the  property  of  this  light-house  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trinity  House,  on  the  expiry  of  a  long 
lease,  Argand  burners,  and  parabolic  reflectors  of  sil- 
vered copper,  were  substituted  for  the  chandelier  of 
candles.  Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  the  Eddystone 
light-house,  as  executed  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton's 
design. 

Sell-Rock. — The  dangerous  reef  called  the  Inch 
Cape,  or  Bell-Rock,  so  long  a  terror  to  mariners,  was 
well  known  to  the  earliest  navigators  of  Scotland. 
Its  dangers  were  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
Abbots  of  Aberbrothick,  from  which  the  rock  is  distant 
about  12  miles,  caused  a  float  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rock,  with  a  bell  attached  to  it,  which,  being  swung 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  served  by  its  tolling  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the  reef.  Among 
the  many  losses  which  occurred  on  the  Bell-Rock  in 
modern  times,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  York,  74,  with  all  her  crew,  part  of  the  wreck  hav- 
ing been  afterward  found  on  the  rock,  and  part  having 
come  ashore  on  the  neighboring  coast.  During  the 
survey  of  the  rock  also,  many  instances  were  discov- 
ered of  the  extent  of  loss  which  this  reef  had  occa- 
sioned, and  manjr  articles  of  ships'  furnishings  were 
picked  up  on  it,  as  well  as  various  coins,  a  bayonet,  a 
silver  shoe-buckle,  and  many  other  small  objects. 
Impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  some  guide 
for  the  Bell-Rock,  Captain  Brodie,  R.N.,  set  a  small 
subscription  on  foot,  and  erected  a  beacon  on  spars  on 
the  rock,  which,  however,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  He  afterward  constructed  a  second  beacon, 
which  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1802,  when  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  power  to 
erect  a  light-house  on  it,  that  any  efficient  measures 
were  contemplated  for  the  protection  of  seamen  from 
this  rock,  which,  being  covered  at  every  spring-tide  to 
the  depth  of  12  feet,  and  lying  right  in  the  fare  way  to 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  had  been  the  occasion  of 
much  loss  both  of  property  and  life.  In  1806  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  and  various  ingenious  plans  were 
suggested  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  were 
apprehended,  in  erecting  a  light-house  on  a  rock  12 
miles  from  land,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  12  feet 
by  the  tide.  But  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
venson, the  engineer  to  the  Light-house  Board,  after 
being  submitted  to  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  was  at  length 
adopted ;  and  it  was  determined  to  construct  a  tower 
of  masonrj',  on  the  principle  of  the  Eddystone.  On 
the  17th  of  August,  1807,  Mr.  Stevenson  accordingly 
landed  with  his  workmen,  and  commenced  the  work  by 
preparing  the  rock  to  receive  the  supports  of  a  tempora- 
ry wooden  pyramid,  on  which  a  barrack-house,  for  the 
reception  of  the  workmen,  was  to  be  placed ;  and  during 
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this  operation  much  hazard  was  often  incurred  in  trans- 
porting the  men  from  the  rock,  which  was  only  dry 
for  a  few  hours  at  spring-tides,  to  the  vessel  which  lay 
moored  off  it.  The  lowest  floor  of  this  temporary 
erection,  in  which  the  mortar  for  the  building  was  pre- 
pared, was  often  broken  up  and  removed  by  the  force 
of  the  sea.  The  foundation  having  been  excavated, 
the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  10th  July,  1808,  at  the 
depth  of  16  feet  below  the  high-water  of  spring-tides, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  the  building  was 
5  feet  6  inches  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  third  season's  operations  terminated  by 
finishing  the  solid  part  of  the  structure,  which  is  30 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  was 
completed  in  October,  1810.  The  light  was  first  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1811.  The  difficulties  and  hazards  of  this  work 
were  chiefly  caused  by  the  short  time  during  which 
the  rock  was  accessible  between  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing tides ;  and  among  the  many  eventful  incidents 
which  rendered  the  history  of  this  work  interesting, 
was  the  narrow  escape  which  the  engineer  and  31  per- 
sons made  from  being  drowned,  by  the  rising  of  the 
tide  upon  the  rock,  before  a  boat  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  attending  vessel  having  broken  adrift.  This 
circumstance  occurred  before  the  barrack-house  was 
erected,  and  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  work,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Light-house  Board  in  1824,  to  which  we  may  refer  for 
more  minute  information  on  the  subject  of  this  work, 
and  the  other  lights  of  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
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The  Bell-Rock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  The  door 
is  30  feet  from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  massive 
copper  ladder.  The  apartments,  including  the  light- 
room,  are  six  in  number.  The  light  is  a  revolving 


red  and  white  light,  and  is  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  a  frame  containing  20  Argand  lamps,  placed  in  the 
foci  of  parabolic  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadrangular 
frame,  whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  glass 
placed  before  the  reflectors,  so  that  a  red  and  white 
light  is  shown  successively.  The  machinery,  whirl; 
causes  the  revolution  of  the  frame  containing  the 
lamps,  is  also  applied  to  tolling  two  large  bells,  to  give 
warning  to  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the  rock  in 
foggy  weather.  Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  the  Bell- 
Roek  Light-house,  and  of  the  temporary  barrack-house, 
which  was  removed  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  light-house  was  over  £01,331, 
The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  architect  of  the 
Bell-Rock  Light-house,  lies  in  his  bold  conception  and 
unshaken  belief  in  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  tower 
of  masonry  on  a  reef  12  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
and  covered  by  every  tide — a  situation,  undoubtedly, 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  Eddystone.  But 
his  mechanical  skill  in  carrying  on  the  work  is  also 
deserving  of  high  praise.  Not  only  did  he  conceive 
the  plan  of  the  movable  jib  and  balance  cranes,  which 
he  afterward  used  with  much  advantage  in  building 
the  tower ;  but  his  zeal,  ever  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  on  the  conceptions  of  his  great  master 
Smeaton,  led  him  to  introduce  several  beneficial 
changes  into  the  arrangements  of  the  masonry.  In 
particular,  he  converted  the  stone  floors  of  the  apart- 
ments, which  in  the  Eddystone  exert  an  outward,  and 
in  its  tendency  disruptive,  thrust,  into  bonds  of  union 
and  efficient  sources  of  stability.  This  thrust  was  by 
Smeaton  himself  considered  so  disadvantageous,  that 
he  thought  fit  to  counteract  it,  as  already  noticed,  by 
means  of  metallic  girders,  concealed  in  the  stone-work, 
and  most  ingeniously  applied.  The  Light-house  Board 
placed  in  the  upper  apartment  of  the  tower  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  "in  testimony,"  as  the  minutes  re- 
cord, "of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Commissioners 
of  his  distinguished  talent  and  indefatigable  zeal  in 
the  erection  of  the  Light-house." 

The  most  remarkable  light-house  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land is  that  of  Carlingford,  near  Cranfield  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Carlingford  Lough.     It  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  Mr.  George  Halpin,  the  In- 
spector of  the  Irish  Lights ;  and  was  a  work  of  an 
arduous  nature,  being  founded  12  feet  below  the.  level 
of  high-water  on  the  Hawlbowline  Rock,  which  lies 
about  two  miles  off  Cranfield  Point.     The  figure  is 
that  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  111  feet  in 
height,  and  48  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.    The  light,  which  is  fixed,  is  from 
oil  burned  in  Argand  lamps  placed  in 
the  foci  of  parabolic  mirrors.     It  was 
first  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
December,  1830. 

Skerryvore  Hocks. — The   Skerryvore 
Rocks,  which  lie  about  12  miles  W.S.W. 
of   the   seaward  point  of  the   Isle  of 
Tyree,  in  Argyleshire,  were  long  known 
as  a  terror  to  mariners,  owing  to  the 
numerous  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the 
vessels  and  the  crews,   which  had  oc- 
curred in  the   neighborhood.      A  list, 
confessedly  incomplete,  enumerates  :!i) 
vessels  lost  in  the  40  years  preceding 
1844 ;    but  how   many   others,    which 
during  that  period  had  been  reported 
as  "foundered  at  sea,"  or  as  to  whose 
fate  not  even  an  opinion  has  been  haz- 
arded, may  have  been  wrecked  on  this 
dangerous  reef,  which  lies  so  much  in  the 
track  of  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Clyde,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture.     The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Northern  Light-houses  had  for  many 
years  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-honsi- 
on  the  Skerryvore ;  and  with  this  object  had  visited 
it,  more  especially  in  the  year  1814,  in  company  with 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  diary,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  its  inhospitable  aspect.  The  great  ilifn- 
culty  of  landing  on  the  rock,  which  is  worn  smooth  by 
the  continual  beat  of  Atlantic  waves,  which  rise  with 
undiminished  power  from  the  deep  water  near  it,  held 
out  no  cheering  prospect ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1834,  when  a  minute  survey  of  the  reef  was  or- 
dered by  the  Board,  that  the  idea  of  commencing  this 
formidable  work  was  seriously  embraced. 
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Fig.  4.      SKEKRYVORE   LIGHT. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks,  stretching 
over  a  surface  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  W.S.W.  to 
E.N.E.  The  main  nucleus,  which  alone  presents  suffi- 
cient surface  for  the  base  of  a  light-house,  is  nearly 
three  miles  from  the  seaward  end  of  the  cluster.  It  is 
composed  of  a  very  compact  gneiss  worn  smooth  as 
glass  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  waters,  and  is  so 
small  that  at  high-water  little  remains  around  the  base 
of  the  tower  but  a  narrow  band  of  a  few  feet  in  width, 
and  some  rugged  humps  of  rock,  separated  by  gullies, 
through  which  the  sea  plays  almost  incessantly.  The 


cutting  of  the  foundation  for  the  tower  in  this  irregu- 
lar ilinty  mass  occupied  nearly  two  summers  ;  and  the 
blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  without  any 
shelter  from  the  risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended 
with  much  hazard. 

The  design  for  the  Skerryvorc  Light-house  was 
given  by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
Smeaton's  Eddystone  Tower  to  the  peculiar  situation 
and  the  circumstances' of  the  case  at  the  Skerry  vore, 
with  such  modifications  in  the  general  arrangements 
and  dimensions  of  the  building  as  the  enlarged  views 
of  the  importance  of  light-houses  which  prevail  in  the 
present  day  seemed  to  call  for. 

The  tower  is  138  feet  6  inches  high,  and  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  16  feet  at  the  top.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  stone-work  of  about  58,580  cubic 
feet,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  Bell-Rock, 
and  not  much  less  than  five  times  that  of  the 
Eddystone.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  was 
built  by  means  of  jib-cranes,  and  the  upper 
part  with  shear-poles,  needles,  and  a  balance- 
crane.  The  shear-poles  were  similar  to  those 
used  by  Smeaton  at  the  Eddystone  ;  and  the>  jib- 
cranes  and  balance-crane  were  the  same  as  those 
which  were  designed  and  first  employed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stevenson  in  the  erection  of  the  Bell- 
Rock  Light-house.  The  mortar  used  was  com- 
pounded of  equal  parts  of  limestone  (from  the 
Halkin  Mountain,  near  Holy-well,  in  North 
Wales),  burnt  and  ground  at  the  works,  and  of 
Pozzolano  earth.  The  light  of  Skerryvore  is 
revolving,  and  reaches  its  brightest  state  once 
every  minute.  It  is  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  eight  great  annular  lenses  around  a  central 
lamp  with  four  wicks,  and  belongs  to  the  first 
order  of  dioptric  lights  in  the  system  of  Fresnel. 
The  light  may  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at 
the  distance  of  18  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
light-house,  including  the  purchase  of  the  steam- 
vessel,  and  the  building  of  the  harbor  at  Hynish 
for  the  reception  of  the  small  vessel  which  now 
attends  the  light-house,  was  £86,977,  17s.  7d. 

"  In  such  a  situation  as  the  Skerryvore." 
says  the  engineer,  "  innumerable  delays  and 
disappointments  were  to  be  expected  by  those 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
fruit  of  the  first  season's  labor  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  was  a  good  lesson  in  the  school  of 
patience,  and  of  trust  in  something  better  than 
an  arm  of  flesh.  During  our  progress,  also, 
cranes  and  other  materials  were  swept  away 
by  the  waves ;  vessels  were  driven  by  sudden 
gales  to  seek  shelter  at  a  distance  from  the 
rocky  shores  of  Mull  and  Tyree  ;  and  the  work- 
men were  left  on  the  rock  desponding  and  idle, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  with  which 
a  more  roomy  and  sheltered  dwelling,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  friends,  are  generally  connect- 
ed. Daily  risks  were  run  in  landing  on  the 
rock  in  a  heavy  surf,  in  blasting  the 
splintery  gneiss,  or  by  the  falling  of 
— v~^.  heavy  bodies  from  the  tower  on  the 
narrow  space  below,  to  which  so  many 
persons  were  necessarily  confined.  Yet 
had  we  not  any  loss  of  either  life  or  limb ; 
and  although  our  labors  were  prolonged 
from  dawn  to  night,  and  our  provisions  were  chiefly  salt, 
the  health  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
slight  cases  of  dysentery,  was  generally  good  through- 
out the  six  successive  summers  of  our  sojourn  on  the 
rock.  The  close  of  the  work  was  welcomed  with 
thankfulness  by  all  engaged  in  it ;  and  our  remarka- 
ble preservation  was  viewed,  even  by  many  of  the 
most  thoughtless,  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  gra- 
cious work  of  Him  by  whom  '  the  very  hairs  of  our 
heads  are  all  numbered.'  " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  down  to  a  very  late  pe- 
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riod,  the  only  mode  of  illumination  adopted  in  the  light- 
houses, even  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
was  the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal  in  a  chauffer  on 
the  top  of  a  high  tower.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  evils  of  such  a  method  ;  they  need  only  be  named 
to  be  understood  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an 
efficient  system  of  lighting  a  coast  could  be  managed 
under  such  disadvantages.  The  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  effects  of  wind  and  rain,*and  the  impossibility 
of  rendering  one  light  distinguishable  from  another, 
must  have  at  all  times  rendered  the  early  light-houses 
in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  mariner. 

Catoptric  System. — M.  Teulere,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Corps  of  Engineers  of  Bridges  and  Roads  in 
France,  is,  by  some,  considered  the  first  who  hinted  at 
the  advantages  of  parabolic  reflectors  ;  and  he  is  said, 
in  a  memoir  dated  the  26th  June,  1783,  to  have  pro- 
posed their  combination  with  Argand  lamps,  ranged  on 
a  revolving  frame,  for  the  Corduan  Light-house. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  claim  of 
M.  Teulere,  certain  it  is,  that  this  plan  was  actually 
carried  into  effect  at  Corduan  under  the  directions  of 
the  Chevalier  Borda,  and  to  him  is  generally  awarded 
the  merit  of  having  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
parabolic  mirrors  to  light-houses.  These  were  prodi- 
gious steps  in  the  improvement  of  light-houses,  as  not 
only  the  power  of  the  lights  was  thus  greatly  in- 
creased, but  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  frame 
proved  a  valuable  source  of  distinction  among  the 
lights,  and  has  since  been  the  means  of  greatly  ex- 
tending their  utility.  The  exact  date  of  the  change 
on  the  light  of  the  Corduan  is  not  known ;  but  as  it 
was  made  by  Lenoir,  the  same  young  artist  to  whom 
Borda,  about  the  year  1780,  intrusted  the  construction 
of  his  reflecting  circle,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  that  the  improvement  was  made  about  the  same 
time.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  claim  of  M. 
Teulere  must  of  course  fall  to  the  ground.  The  re- 
flectors were  formed  of  sheet  copper,  plated  with  sil- 
ver, and  had  a  double  ordinate  of  31  French  inches. 
It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were 
adopted  in  England  by  the  Trinity  House  of  London, 
who  sent  a  deputation  to  France  to  inquire  into  their 
nature.  In  Scotland,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  North- 
ern Lights  Board,  in  1786,  was  to  substitute  reflectors 
in  the  room  of  coal  lights,  then  in  use  at  the  Isle  of 
May  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  Cumbrae  Isle  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  had,  till  that  period,  been 
the  only  beacons  on  the  Scotch  coast.  The  reflectors 
employed  were  formed  of  facets  of  mirror  glass,  placed 
in  hollow  parabolical  molds  of  plaster,  according  to 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  En- 
gineer of  the  Board,  who,  as  appears  from  the  article 
REFLECTOR  in  the  Supplement  to  the  3d  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  was  not  aware  of  what 
had  been  done  in  France,  and  had  himself  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  combination.  The  system  of  Borda 
was  also  adopted  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  time,  various!;' 
modified,  it  became  general  wherever  light-houses 
were  known. 

Paraboloidal  Mirrors. — The  property  of  the  parabola, 
by  which  all  lines  incident  on  its  surface  from  the  fo- 
cus make  with  normals  to  the  curve  at  the  points  of 
incidence,  angles  equal  to  the  inclination  of  these  same 
normals  respectivel}'  to  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  curve,  is  that  which  fits  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
light-house.  A  hollow  mirror,  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  lias,  in 
consequence  of  this  property,  the  power  of  projecting 
the  repeated  images  of  a  luminous  point  placed  in  its 
focus,  in  directions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  generat- 
ing curve  ;  so  that,  when  the  mirror  is  placed  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  horizon,  a  cylindrical  beam  of 
light  is  thereby  sent  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
When  such  mirrors  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  their 
axis  parallel  on  the  faces  of  a  quadrangular  frame 
which  revolves  about  a  vertical  axis,  a  distant  ob- 


server receives  the  successive  impressions  which  re- 
sult from  the  passage  of  each  face  of  the  frame,  over  a 
line,  drawn  between  the  observer's  eye  and  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  frame.  This  arrangement  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  a  revolving  light.  A  fixed  light 
is  produced  by  placing,  side  by  side,  round  a  circular 
frame,  a  number  of  reflectors,  with  their  axes  inclined 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  radii  containing  equal  arcs 
of  the  frame  on  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  perfect  parabolic  figure,  and  a  luminous  point 
mathematically  true,  would  render  the  illumination  of 
the  whole  horizon  by  means  of  a  fixed  light  twy >./.<.</- 
ble  •  and  it  is  only  from  the  aberration  caused  by  the 
size  of  the  flame  which  is  substituted  for  the  point, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  render  even  revolving  lights 
practically  useful.  But  for  this  aberration,  even  the 
slowest  revolution  in  a  revolving  light,  which  would 
be  consistent  with  a  continued  observable  series,  such 
as  the  practical  seaman  could  follow,  would  render  the 
flashes  of  a  revolving  light  greatly  too  transient  for 
any  useful  purpose  ;  while  fixed  lights,  being  visible 
in  the  azimuths  only  in  which  the  mirrors  are  placed, 
would,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  distant  horizon,  be 
altogether  invisible.  The  size  of  the  flame,  therefore, 
which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  form  of  the  mirror  itself, 
leads  to  those  important  modifications  in  the  paths  of 
the  rays,  and  the  form  of  the  resultant  beam  of  light, 
which  have  rendered  the  catopric  system  of  lights  so 
great  a  benefit  to  the  benighted  seaman.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  this  combination  of  the  parabo- 
loidal  mirrors  with  Argand  lamps,  that  the  revolving 
light  is  not  only  more  perfect  in  its  nature  than  the 
fixed  light,  but  that  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing susceptible  of  an  increase  of  its  power,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  reflectors,  which  have  their  axes 
parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  effect 
of  several  mirrors  in  one  direction.  The  perfect  par- 
allelism of  the  axes  of  separate  mirrors,  it  is  true,  is 
unattainable,  but  approaches  ma;'  be  made  sufficiently 
near  for  practical  results  ;  and  in  order  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  flash,  the  reflectors  are  sometimes 
placed  on  a  frame,  having  each  of  its  sides  slightlv 
convex,  by  which  arrangement  the  outer  reflectors  of 
each  face  of  the  frame  have  their  axes  less  inclined  in- 
wards from  the  radii  of  the  revolving  frame  which  pass 
through  their  foci. 

Proportions  and  Divergence  of  Paraboloidal  Mirrors. 
— The  best  proportions  for  the  paraboloidal  mirrors  de- 
pend upon  the  object  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ; 
as  mirrors  which  are  intended  to  produce  great  diverg- 
nce  in  the  form  of  the  resultant  beam  should  have 
one  form  ;  while  those  which  are  designed  to  cause  a 
near  approach  to  parallelism  of  the  rays  will  have 
another  form.  These  objects  may  also  be  attained  by 
variations  of  the  size  of  the  flame  applied  in  the  same 
mirror  ;  but  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  produce 
the  effect  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  mirror,  as  any 
ncrease  of  the  flame  beyond  the  size  which  is  found 
;o  be  most  advantageous  in  other  respects  can  not  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
ight.  The  details  into  which  a  full  investigation  of 
this  matter  would  lead  us  are  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article,  and  it  therefore  seems  sufficient  to  give 
;he  formula?  which  express  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  size  of  the  flame,  the  reflecting  surface, 
and  the  corresponding  divergence  of  the  reflected 
•ay.  If  A  represent  the  inclination  of  an}'  reflected 
ray  to  the  axis  of  a  paraboloidal  mirror,  <•  the  distance 
f  the  focus  from  the  point  of  reflection,  and  d  the  dis- 
,ance  from  the  edge  of  the  flame  to  the  focus  in  the 

d 
Jane  of  reflection,  we  shall  have  sine  A=  - ;  aud  when 

e 

he  flame  in  the  given  plane  of  reflection  is  circular, 
>r  has  its  opposite  sides  equidistant  from  the  focus  of 
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the  mirror,  we  shall,  by  putting  A'  for  the  effective  di- 
vergence of  the  mirror  have  in  the  given  plane,  A '=2  A. 
When,  therefore,  great  divergence,  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  lixed  lights,  is  reqtiired,  the  prolate  form  of  the 
curve  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  the  oblate  is  conversely 
more  suited  to  revolving  lights. 

Power  of  Parnboloidal  Mirrors. — The  power  of  the 
reflectors  ordinarily  employed  in  light-houses  is  gen- 
erally equal  to  about  360  times  the  effect  of  the  unas- 
sisted flame  which  is  placed  in  the  focus.  This  value, 
however,  is  strictly  applicable  only  at  the  distances  at 
which  the  observations  have  been  made,  as  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  reflected  beam  must  necessarily 
van-  with  the  distance  of  the  observer,  agreeably  to 
some  law  dependent  upon  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  light  in  the  luminous  cone  which  proceeds  from  it. 
The  ordinar}'  burners  used  in  light-houses  are  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  focal  distance  generally  adopted 
is  4  inches,  so  that  the  effective  divergence  of  the 
mirror  in  the  horizontal  plane  may  be  estimated  at 
about  14°  22'.  In  arranging  reflectors  on  the  frame 
of  a  fixed  light,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cal- 
culate upon  less  effective  divergence,  for  beyond  11° 
the  light  is  feeble ;  but  the  difficulty  of  placing  many 
mirrors  on  one  frame,  and  the  great  expense  of  oil 
required  for  so  many  lamps,  have  generally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  first  valuation  of  the  divergence. 

Manufacture  and  testing  of  Reflectors. — The  reflect- 
ors used  in  the  best  light-houses  are  made  of  sheet 
copper  plated,  in  the  proportion  of  6  oz.  of  silver  to  16 
oz.  of  copper.  They  are  molded  to  the  paraboloidal 
form  by  a  delicate  and  laborious  process  of  beating 
with  mallets  and  hammers,  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, and  are  frequently  tested  during  the  operation 
by  the  application  of  a  carefully-formed  mold.  After 
being  brought  to  the  curve,  they  are  stiffened  by  means 
of  a  strong  beazle,  and  a  strap  of  brass,  which  is  at- 
tached to  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  acci- 
dental alteration  of  its  figure.  Polishing  powders  are 
then  applied,  and  the  instrument  receives  its  last  fin- 
ish. Two  guages  of  brass  are  applied  to  test  the  form 
of  the  reflector.  One  is  for  the  back,  and  is  used  by 
the  workmen  during  the  process  of  hammering,  and 
the  other  is  applied  to  the  concave  face  as  a  test,  while 
the  mirror  is  receiving  its  final  polish.  It  is  then 
tested,  by  trying  a  burner  in  the  focus,  and  measuring 
the  intensity  of  the  light  at  various  points  of  the  re- 
flected conical  beam.  Another  test  may  also  be  ap- 
plied successively  to  various  points  in  the  surface,  by 
masking  the  rest  of  the  mirror.  Having  placed  a 
screen  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  mirror  at  some 
given  distance  from  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  whether  the 
image  of  a  very  small  object  placed  in  the  conjugate 
focus,  which  is  due  to  the  distance  of  the  screen,  be 
reflected  at  any  distance  from  that  point  on  the  centre 
of  the  screen  through  which  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  mirror  would  pass,  and  thus  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  error  of  the  instrument.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  find  the  position  of  the  conju- 
gate focus,  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  of  the 
screen.  If  b  be  the  distance  which  the  object  should 
be  removed  outward  from  the  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror,  d  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  screen, 
and  r  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  point  of  the 

r2 
mirror  which  is  to  be  tested,  we  shall  have  b=  —  as 

d 

the  distance  which  the  object  must  be  removed  out- 
ward from  the  true  focus  on  the  line  of  the  axis. 

Arrjnnd  Lamps. — The  flame  generally  used  in  re- 
flectors is  from  an  Argand  fountain-lamp,  whose  wick 
is  an  inch  in  diameter.  Much  care  is  bestowed  upon 
the  manufacture  of  these  lamps  for  the  Northern 
Light-houses,  which  have  their  burners  tipped  with 
silver,  to  prevent  wasting  by  the  great  heat  which  is 
evolved.  These  burners  are  also  fitted  with  a  slide 
apparatus,  accurately  formed,  by  which  the  burner 


may  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  mirror  at  the 
time  of  cleaning  it,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same 
place,  and  locked  by  means  of  a  key.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  is  shown 
in  figures  5,  6,  and  7,  is 
very  important,  as  it  in- 
sures the  burner  always 
being  in  the  focus,  and 
does  not  require  the  re- 
flector to  be  lifted  out 
of  its  place  every  time 
it  is  cleaned ;  so  that, 
when  once  carefully  set 
and  screwed  down  to 
the  frame,  it  is  never 
altered.  In  these  figs. 
aaa  represents  one  of  the 
reflectors,  b  is  the  lamp, 
c  is  a  cylindric  fount- 
ain, which  contains  24 
oz.  of  oil.  The  oil-pipe 
and  fountain  of  the  for- 
mer  is  connected  with 

the  rectangular  frame  d,  and  is  movable  in  a  vertical 
direction  upon  the  guide-rods  e  and  f,  by  which  it  can 
be  let  down  and  taken  out  of  the  reflector  by  simply 
turning  the  handle  g,  as  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood by  examining  fig.  6. 
An  aperture  of  an  elliptical 
form,  measuring  about  2 
inches  by  3,  is  cut  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  part  of  the  re- 
flector, the  lower  serving  for 
the  free  egress  and  ingress  of 
the  lamp,  and  the  upper,  to 
which  the  copper  tube  h  is  at- 
tached, serving  for  ventila- 
tion ;  i  shows  a  cross  section 
of  the  main  bar  of  the  chan- 
delier or  frame,  on  which  the 
reflectors  are  ranged,  each 
being  made  to  rest  on  knobs 
of  brass,  one  of  which  is  seen 
at  klc,  and  which  are  soldered 
on  the  brass  band  I,  that  clasps 
the  exterior  of  the  reflector. 
Fig.  5  is  a  section  of  the  re- 
flector aa,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  burner  b,  with  the 
glass  chimney  b',  and  oil-cup 
,  which  receives  any  oil  that 
may-  drop  from  the  lamp.  Fig.  6  shows  the  apparatus 
for  moving  the  lamp  up  and  down,  so  as  to  remove  it 
from  the  reflector  at  the  time  of  cleaning  it.  In  the 
diagram,  c,  the  fountain  is  moved  partly  down ;  dd 


Fig.  7. 

shows  the  rectangular  frame  on  which  the  burner  is 
mounted,  e,  e  the  elongated  socket-guides,  f  the  rec- 
tangular guide-rod,  connected  with  the  perforated  sock- 
ects  on  which  the  checking-handle  g  slides. 
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Arrangement  of  Reflectors  on  the  frame. — The  modes 
of  arranging  the  reflectors  in  the  frames  are  shown 
in  figs.  8,  9,  and  10.  It  seems  quite  unnecessary, 
after  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  divergence, 
to  do  more  than  remark,  that  in  revolving  lights 
the  reflectors  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  concentrate  their  power  in  one 
direction  ;  while  in  fixed  lights  it  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  effect  as  equal  a  distribution  of  the  light  over 
the  horizon  as  possible,  to  place  the  reflectors,  with 
their  axes  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  divergence  of  the  reflected  cone. 
For  this  purpose  a  brass  guage,  composed  of  two  long 
arms,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  common  di- 
viders, connected  by  means  of  a  graduated  limb,  is 
employed.  The  arms  having  been  first  placed  at  the 
angle,  which  is  supplemental  to  that  of  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  of  the  two  adjacent  mirrors,  are  made  to 
span  the  faces  of  the  reflectors,  one  of  which  is  moved 
about  till  its  edges  are  in  close  contact  with  the  flat 
surface  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  guage.  The  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  reflectors  will  be  more  fully 
understood  by  referring  to  the  figures. 


Fig.  8. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  elevation  of  a  revolving  apparatus 
on  the  catoptric  principle.  In  these  figures,  nn,  shows 
the  reflector  frame  or  chandelier ;  o,  o,  the  reflectors 
with  their  oil-fountains,  p,  p.  The  whole  is  attached 
to  the  revolving  axis  or  shaft  q.  The  copper  tubes, 
r,  r,  convey  the  smoke  from  the  lamps  ;  s,  s  are  cross 
bars  which  support  the  shaft  at  tt ;  uu  is  a  copper  pan 
for  receiving  any  moisture  which  may  accidi'iitiilly 
enter  at  the  central  ventilator  in  the  roof  of  the  light- 
room  ;  I  is  a  cast-iron  bracket,  which  supports  the  pivot 
on  the  shaft;  m,  m  are  beveled  wheels,  which  convey 
motion  from  the  machine  to  the  shaft.  Fig.  9  shows 
a  plan  of  one  tier  of  reflectors  arranged  in  the  manner 
employed  in  a  fixed  catoptric  light ;  nn  shows  the 


chandelier,  q  the  fixed  shaft  in  the  centre,  which  sup- 
ports the  whole,  o,  o  the  reflectors,  and  p,  p  the  fount- 
ains of  their  lamps. 


Fig.  9. 

To  the  Dutch  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first, 
after  the  French,  embraced  the  system  of  Fresnel  in 
their  lights.  The  Commissioners  of  the  N.  British 
Lights  followed  in  the  train  of  improvement,  and,  in 
1834,  sent  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 
with  full  power  to  take  such  steps  for  acquiring  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  dioptric  sj-stera,  and  forming  an 
opinion  on  its  merits,  as  he  should  find  necessary.  The 
singular  liberality  with  which  he  was  received  Ity  M. 
Leonor  Fresnel,  brother  of  the  late  illustrious  inventor 
of  the  system,  and  his  successor  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Light-house  Commission  of  France,  afforded  Mr. 
A.  Stevenson  the  means  of  making  such  a  report  on 
his  return  as  induced  the  Commissioners  to  authorize 
him  to  remore  the  reflecting  apparatus  of  the  revolv- 
ing light  at  Inchkeith,  and  substitute  dioptric  instru- 
ments in  its  place.  This  change  was  completed,  and 
the  light  exhibited  on  the  evening  of  1st  October, 
1835 ;  and  so  great  was  the  satisfaction  which  the 
change  produced,  that  the  Commissioners  immediately 
instructed  Mr.  Stevenson  to  make  a  similar  change  at 
the  fixed  light  of  the  Isle  of  May,  where  the  new  light 
was  exhibited  on  the  22d  September,  1836.  The  Trin- 
ity House  of  London  followed  next  in  adopting  the 
improved  system,  and  employed  Mr.  A.  Stevenson  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  a  revolving  dioptric 
light  of  the  first  order,  which  was  afterward  erected 
at  Start  Point  in  Devonshire.  Other  countries  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Report  of  the  Light-house  Board  of 
America,  published  in  1852,  which  recommends  (see 
page  1229  of  this  article)  the  adoption  of  Fresnel's  di- 
optric system,  and  the  holophotal  improvements,  is  a 
very  full  body  of  information  on  light-house  subjects, 
extending  over  about  750  pages.  Even  Turkey  has 
followed  in  the  train  of  improvement,  and  we  believe 
that  a  light  on  the  dioptric  principle  will  shortlj'  be 
exhibited  (if  it  be  not  already  completed)  from  the 
Isle  of  Serpents.  Fresnel,  who  is  already  clashed 
with  the  greatest  of  those  inventive  minds  which  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  will  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  receive  a  place  among  those  benefactors 
of  the  species  who  have  consecrated  their  genius  to  the 
common  good  of  mankind ;  and,  wherever  maritime 
intercourse  prevails,  the  solid  advantages  which  his 
labors  have  procured  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged, 

When,  however,  this  system  was  in  its  infancy, 
there  were  several  objections  raised  to  its  adoption, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  very  considerable  importance, 
though  the  experience  of  years  has  proved  that  they 
are  not  insurmountable.  The  first,  and  probably  the 
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most  important,  was  the  liability  of  the  lamp  to  be  ex- 
tinguished from  the  failure  of  the  leather  work  of  the 
oil-pumps — a  most  serious  objection,  inasmuch  as,  from 
there  being  only  one  lamp,  its  failure  implies  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  light.  The  means  adopted  to  remedy  this 
have  been  already  described  (vide  "  mechanical  lamp"), 
and  an  experience  of  21  years  in  the  Northern  Light- 
houses has  proved  them  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  during  the  whole  of  that  time  (although  it 
has  on  several  occasions  been  necessary  to  light  the 
spare  lamp),  the  light  has  only  on  one  occasion  been 
totally  extinguished,  a  casualty  which  was  caused  by 
the  keeper  sleeping  on  his  watch. 

The  only  other  objection  worth}'  of  mention  is  the 
short  duration  of  the  flash  in  revolving  lights,  owing 
to  the  small  divergence  (5°  9')  of  the  annular  lens. 
This  has  been  corrected  by  setting  the  inclined  mirrors, 
or  holophotal  prisms,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  great 
lenses,  so  that  they  precede,  and  consequently  prolong, 
the  principal  flash.  M.  Degrand  has  also  proposed  to 
cut  the  whole  apparatus  by  a  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  focus,  and  to  set  one  portion  a  few  degrees 
in  advance  of  the  other,  a  plan  which  has  considerable 
advantages,  as  all  the  portions  of  the  beam  are  more 
nearly  of  equal  intensity. 

Spherico-Cylindric  Lenses. — Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  more- 
over, suggests  an  ingenious  method  of  remedying  this 
evil,  by  constructing  lenses  whose  aberration  in  the 
vertical  plane  is  corrected,  while  that  in  the  horizontal 
plane  may  be  adjusted  to  any  determinate  amount. 
In  the  application  of  this  method  of  construction  to 
the  annular  lenses  they  would  be  ground  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  as  before  ;  but  the  internal  surface  would 
be  a  portion  of  a  vertical  cylinder  of  suitable  radius. 
Thus  each  vertical  section  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
a  plano-convex  lens  as  at  present,  and  would  refract 
the  rays  accordingly,  while  the  horizontal  sections 
would  be  of  a  meniscal  form,  and  would  act  only  by 
the  excess  of  their  convexity  over  their  concavity. 
Thus,  by  varying  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  any 
amount  of  horizontal  divergence  may  be  obtained,  and 
this  without  much  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  at  least  in  the  case  of  revolving  lights,  in  which 
a  curve  of  long  radius  might  be  applied. 

Fuel  of  Light-houses. — The  oil,  until  lately,  most 
generally  employed  in  the  light-houses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  the  sperm  oil  of  commerce,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  South  Sea  whale  (Physeter  macro- 
cephalus).  In  France,  the  colza  oil,  which  is  expressed 
from  the  seed  of  a  species  of  wild  cabbage  (Brassica 
oleracea  colza),  and  the  olive  oil,  are  chiefly  used  ;  and 
a  species  of  the  former  has  now  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  British  light-houses.  The  advantages 
of  the  colza  oil  are  thus  stated  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Scottish  Light-house  Board  : — "  It  appears  from  pretty 
careful  photometrical  measurements  of  various  kinds, 
that  the  light  derived  from  the  colza  oil  is,  in  point  of 
intensity,  a  little  superior  to  that  derived  from  the 
spermaceti  oil,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1-056  to  1.  The 
colza  oil  burns  both  in  the  Fresnel  lamp  and  the  single 
Argand  burner  with  a  thick  wick  during  17  hours, 
without  requiring  any  coaling  of  the  wick  or  any  ad- 
justment of  the  damper ;  and  the  flame  seems  to  be 
more  steady  and  freer  from  flickering  than  that  derived 
from  spermaceti  oil.  There  seems  (most  probably 
owing  to  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  flame),  to  be 
less  breakage  of  glass  chimneys  with  the  colza  than 
with  the  spermaceti  oil.  The  consumption  of  oil 
seems  in  the  Fresnel  lamp  to  be  121  for  colza,  and  114 
for  spermaceti ;  while  in  the  common  Argand,  the 
consumption  appears  to  be  910  for  colza,  and  902  for 
spermaceti;  and  if  we  assume  the  means  of  these 
numbers,  515  for  colza,  and  508  for  spermaceti,  as 
representing  the  relative  expenditure  of  these  oils ; 
and  if  the  price  of  colza  be  3s.  9d.,  while  that  of  sper- 
maceti is  6s.  9d.  per  imperial  gallon  ;  we  shall  have  a 
saving  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-755,  which,  at  the  present 


rate  of  supply  for  the  Northern  Lights,  would  give  a 
saving  of  about  £3266  per  annum." 

Gas. — In  a  few  light-houses  which  are  near  towns, 
the  gas  of  pit  coal  has  been  used,  and  there  are  certain 
advantages,  more  especially  in  dioptric  lights,  where 
there  is  only  one  large  central  flame,  which  would 
render  the  use  of  gas  desirable.  The  form  of  the 
flame,  which  is  an  object  of  considerable  importance, 
would  thus  be  rendered  less  variable,  and  could  be 
more  easily  regulated,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
clock-work  of  the  lamp  would  be  wholly  avoided.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  gas  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  the 
majority  of  light-houses,  their  distant  situation,  and 
generally  difficult  access,  rendering  the  transport  of 
large  quantities  of  coal  expensive  and  uncertain ; 
while  in  many  of  them  there  is  no  means  of  erecting 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  manufacturing  gas.  There 
are  other  considerations  which  must  induce  us  to  pause 
before  adopting  gas  as  the  fuel  of  light-houses ;  for, 
however  much  the  risk  of  accident  may  be  diminished 
in  the  present  day,  it  still  forms  a  question  which 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided,  how  far  we  should  be 
justified  in  running  even  the  most  remote  risk  of  ex- 
plosion in  establishments  such  as  light-houses,  the 
sudden  failure  of  which  might  involve  consequences  of 
the  most  fatal  description,  and  the  situation  of  which 
is  often  such  that  their  re-establishment  must  be  a 
work  of  great  expense  and  time. 

Drummond  and  Voltaic  Lights. — The  application  of 
the  Drummond  and  Voltaic  lights  to  light-house  pur- 
poses is,  owing  to  their  prodigious  intensity,  a  very 
desirable  consummation ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  practical  difficulties,  that  it  may,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  pronounced  unattainable. 
The  uncertainty  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  both 
these  lights  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion.  But  other  reasons,  unhappily,  are 
not  wanting.  The  smallness  of  the  flame  renders 
those  lights  wholly  inapplicable  to  dioptric  instru- 
ments, which  require  a  great  body  of  flame,  in  order 
to  produce  a  degree  of  divergence  sufficient  to  render 
the  duration  of  the  flash  in  revolving  lights  long 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  mariner.  M. 
Fresnel  made  some  experiments  on  the  application  of 
the  Drummond  light  to  dioptric  instruments,  which 
completely  demonstrate  their  unfitness  for  this  combi- 
nation. He  found  that  the  light  obtained  by  placing 
it  in  the  focus  of  a  great  annular  lens  was  much  more 
intense  than  that  produced  by  the  great  lamp  and  lens 
of  Corduan ;  but  the  divergence  did  not  exceed  30'; 
so  that,  in  a  revolution  like  that  of  Corduan,  the  flashes 
would  last  only  1-J-  second,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
be  seen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  a  revolving  light.  The  great  cylindric  refrac- 
tor, used  in  fixed  lights  of  the  first  order,  was  also 
tried  with  the  Drummond  light  in  its  focus ;  but  it 
gave  colored  spectra  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  only 
a  small  bar  of  white  light  was  transmitted  from  the 
centre  of  the  instrument.  The  same  deficiency  of  di- 
vergence completely  unfits  the  combination  of  the 
Drummond  light  with  the  reflector  for  the  purposes  of 
a  fixed  light,  and  even  if  this  cause  did  not  operate 
against  its  application  in  revolving  lights  on  the  ca- 
toptric plan,  the  supply  of  the  gases,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  would,  in 
any  case,  render  the  maintenance  of  the  light  precari- 
ous and  uncertain  in  the  last  degree. 

There  are  many  questions  of  much  interest  regard- 
ing light-houses  which  appear  to  open  an  extensive 
field  of  inquiry ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some 
of  them  have  received  that  degree  of  consideration  to 
which  their  importance  entitles  them.  Among  these 
we  may  rank  the  numerous  questions  which  may  be 
raised  regarding  the  most  effective  kind  of  distinctions 
for  lights.  Those  distinctions  may  be  naturally  ex- 
pected to  be  of  the  most  effective  kind  which  strike  an 
observer  by  their  appearance  alone.  Thus  a  red  and 
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white  light,  a  revolving  and  a  fixed  light,  offer  appear- 
ances which  are  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  observer 
a  stronger  sense  of  their  difference  than  the  same  ob- 
server would  receive  from  lights  the  sole  difference  of 
which  lies  in  their  revolutions  being  performed  in 
greater  or  less  intervals  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distinctions  derived  from  time,  if  the  intervals  on 
which  they  depend  do  not  approach  too  closely  to  each 
other,  appear  to  afford  very  suitable  means  for  charac- 
terising lights  ;  and  the  number  of  distinctions  which 
may  be  founded  upon  time  alone  are  pretty  numerous. 
Colored  media  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  absorb- 
ing light,  and  the  only  color  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  useful  in  practice  is  red,  all  others  at  even  mod- 
erate distances,  serving  merely  to  enfeeble,  without 
characterizing  lights.  In  the  system  of  Fresnel,  as 
already  explained,  all  the  distinctions  are  based  upon 
time  alone.  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  the  engineer  of 
the  Northern  Light-houses,  has  invented  two  distinc- 
tions, which,  although  they  are  produced  by  variations 
of  the  time,  possess  characteristic  appearances,  suffi- 
cient!}' marked  to  enable  an  observer  to  distinguish  a 
light  without  counting  time.  The  one  is  called  &  flash- 
ing light,  in  which  the  flashes  and  eclipses  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  scintillations ;  and  the  other  has  been 
called  intermittent,  from  its  consisting  of  a  fixed  light, 
which  is  suddenly  and  totally  eclipsed,  and  again  as 
suddenly  revealed  to  view.  The  effect  of  this  light 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  revolving  light, 
both  from  the  great  inequality  of  the  intervals  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  also  from  the  contrast  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  sudden  disappearance  and  reappearance, 
which  is  completely  different  from  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  increase  of  the  light  in  revolving  lights,  more 
especially  in  those  on  the  catoptric  principle.  The 
great  and  still  increasing  number  of  lights  renders  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant considerations  connected  with  light-houses. 

Lights  on  (fie  Coast. — Not  less  important,  and  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  subject  of  distinction,  is  that  of  the 
arrangement  of  lights  on  a  line  of  coast.  The  choice 
of  the  most  suitable  places,  and  the  assigning  to  each 
the  characteristic  appearances  which  are  most  likely  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  neighboring  lights,  are 
points  requiring  much  consideration ;  and  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  indiscriminate  erection 
of  light-houses  soon  leads  to  confusion,  and  that  the 
needless  exhibition  of  a  light,  by  involving  the  loss  of 
a  distinction,  may  afterward  prove  inconvenient  in  the 
case  of  some  future  light,  which  time  and  the  growing 
wants  of  trade  may  call  for  on  the  same  line  of  coast. 
To  enter  at  length  upon  this  topic,  or  even  to  lay  down 
the  general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  lights,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  but  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  superintendence  of  light-houses  should  be 
committed  to  one  general  body,  and  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  local  trusts,  whose  operations  are  too  often  con- 
ducted on  narrow  principles,  without  reference  to  gene- 
ral interests.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  inter- 
ference between  the  distinctions  of  the  lights  under 
one  trust,  and  those  of  the  lights  under  another,  are 
thereby  avoided  ;  and  the  full  advantage  is  obtained 
of  the  means  of  distinction  at  the  disposal  of  both. 

The  considerations  which  enter  into  the  choice  of 
the  position  and  character  of  the  lights  on  a  line  of 
coast  are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  so  simple  and  self- 
evident  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  stated  in  a  gene- 
ral form,  without  becoming  mere  truisms;  or  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  very  numerous,  and  often  so  com- 
plicated, as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  compression 
into  any  general  laws.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  do 
more  than  very  briefly  notice,  in  the  form  of  distinct 
propositions,  a  few  of  the  chief  considerations  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  and  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  the  light-houses  to  be  placed 
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on  a  line  of  coast.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  see  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
1.  The  most  prominent  points  of  a  line  of  coast,  or 
those  first  made  on  orer-sea  voyages,  should  first  be 
lighted ;  and  the  most  powerful  lights  should  lie 
adapted  to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  discovered  by 
the  mariner  as  long  as  possible  before  his  reaching 
land.  2.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention 
to  distinction,  revolving  lights  of  some  description, 
which  are  necessarily  more  powerful  than  fixed  lights, 
should  be  employed  at  the  outposts  on  a  line  of  coar-t. 
3.  Lights  of  precisely  identical  character  and  appear- 
ance should  not,  if  possible,  occur  within  a  less  dis- 
tance than  100  miles  of  each  other  on  the  same  line  of 
coast,  which  is  made  by  over-sea  vessels.  4.  In  all 
cases,  the  distinction  of  color  should  never  be  adopted 
except  from  absolute  necessity.  5.  Fixed  lights,  and 
others  of  less  power,  may  be  more  readily  adopted  in 
narrow  seas,  because  the  range  of  the  lights  in  such 
situations  is  generally  less  than  that  of  open  sea-lights. 
6.  In  narrow  seas,  also,  the  distance  between  lights  of 
the  same  appearance  may  often  be  safely  reduced 
within  much  lower  limits  than  is  desirable  for  the 
greater  sea-lights.  Thus  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  distance  separating  lights  of  the  same,  char- 
acter need  not  exceed  50  miles  ;  and  peculiar  cases  oc- 
cur in  which  even  a  much  less  separation  between 
similar  lights  may  be  sufficient.  7.  Lights  intended  to 
guard  vessels  from  reefs,  shoals,  or  other  dangers, 
should,  in  ever}*  case  where  it  is  practicable,  be  placed 
.v  inrurd  of  the  danger  itself,  as  it  is  desirable  that  sea- 
men be  enabled  to  make  the  lights  with  confidence.  8. 
Views  of  economy  in  the  first  cost  of  a  light-house 
should  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  placing  it 
in  the  best  possible  position  ;  and,  when  funds  are  de- 
ficient, it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  wise  course 
is  to  delay  the  work  until  a  sum  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the  light-house  on 
the  best  site.  9.  The  elevation  of  the  lantern  above 
the  sea  should  not,  if  possible,  for  sea-lights,  exceed 
200  feet ;  and  about  150  feet  is  sufficient,  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  to  give  the  range  which  is  re- 
quired. Lights  placed  on  high  headlands  are  subject 
to  be  frequently  wrapped  in  fog,  and  are  often  thereby 
rendered  useless  at  times  when  lights  on  a  lower  level 
might  be  perfectly  efficient.  But  this  rule  must  not, 
and  indeed  can  not,  be  strictly  followed,  especially  on 
a  coast  where  there  are  many  projecting  cliffs,  which, 
while  the}'  subject  the  lights  placed  on  them  to  occa- 
sional obscuration  by  fog,  would  also  entirely  and  per- 
manently hide  from  view  lights  placed  on  the  lower 
land  adjoining  them.  In  such  cases,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  and  choose  that  site  for  the  light-house  which 
seems  to  afford  the  greatest  balance  of  advantage  to 
navigation.  As  might  be  expected,  in  questions  of 
this  kind,  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  per- 
sons are  often  very  conflicting,  according  to  the  value 
which  is  set  on  the  various  elements  which  enter  into 
the  inquiry.  10.  The  best  position  for  a  sea-light 
ought  rarely  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
immediate  benefit  of  some  neighboring  port,  however 
important  or  influential ;  and  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  true  welfare  of  the  port  itself',  will 
generally  be  much  better  served  by  placing  thi'  sea- 
light  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  adding,  on  u  smaller 
scale,  such  subsidiary  lights  as  the  channel  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  port  may  require.  11.  It  may 
be  held  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  fewer  lights  that 
can  be  employed  in  the  illumination  of  a  coast  the  bet- 
ter, not  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  also  of  real 
efficiency.  Kvery  light  needlessly  erected  may.  in 
certain  circumstances,  become  a  source  of  conf'u^i  n  t" 
tin-  mariner  ;  and.  in  the  event  of  another  light  being 
required  in  the  neighborhood,  it  b« 
from  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  lights 
which  existed  previous  to  its  establishment.  11}'  the 
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erection  of  a  new  light-house,  therefore,  we 
not  only  expend  public  treasure,  but  waste  the  means 
of  distinction  among  the  neighboring  lights.  12.  Dis- 
tinctions of  lights,  founded  upon  the  minute  estimation 
of  intervals  of  time  between  flushes,  and  especially  on 
the  measurement  of  the  duration  of  light  and  dark 
periods,  are  less  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of 
coasting  seamen,  and  more  liable  to  derangement  by 
atmospheric  changes,  than  those  distinctions  which 
are  founded  on  what  may  more  properly  be  called  the 
chitrai-teristic  appearance  of  the  lights,  in  which  the 
times  for  the  recurrence  of  certain  appearances  differ 
so  widely  from  each  other  as  not  to  require  for  their 
detection  any  very  minute  observation  in  a  stormy 
night.  Thus,  for  example,  flashing  lights  of  five  sec- 
onds' interval,  and  revolving  lights  of  half  a  minute, 
one  minute,  and  two  minutes,  are  much  more  charac- 
teristic than  those  which  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  intervals  varying  according  to  a  slower  series 
of  o",  10",  20",  40",  etc.  13.  Harbor  and  local 
lights,  which  have  a  circumscribed  range,  should  gene- 
rally be  fixed,  instead  of  revolving ;  and  may  often, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  safely  distinguished  by  colored 
media.  In  many  cases,  also,  where  they  are  to  serve 
as  guides  into  a  narrow  channel,  the  leading  lights 
which  are  used  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  serve  for  a  distinction  from  any  neigh- 
boring lights.  14.  Floating  lights,  which  are  very 
expensive,  and  more  or  less  uncertain,  from  their  lia- 
bility to  drift  from  their  moorings,  as  well  as  defect- 
ive in  power,  should  never  be  employed  to  indicate  a 
turning-point  in  navigation  in  any  situation  where  the 
conjunction  of  lights  on  the  shore  can  be  applied  at  a 
reasonable  expense. 

British  and  Irish  Lights. — English  lights  are  placed 
under  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford, 
Stroud ;  the  Scottish  lights  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  ;  and 
the  Irish  lights  are  under  the  care  of  the  corporation 
for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dublin,  com- 
monly called  the  Ballast  Board. 

The  last  act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  light- 
houses forms  part  of  one  the  general  title  of  which  is, 
"An  act  to  amend  various  laws  relating  to  merchant 
shipping."  It  passed  20th  August,  1853.  The  chief 
provisions  which  affect  light-houses  are  the  following  : 
1.  The  light  dues  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  form 
one  imperial  fund,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  2.  From  this  fund  all  expenses  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  the  lights  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
to  be  defrayed.  3.  The  three  boards  which  manage 
the  light-houses  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
are  to  render  account  of  their  expenditure  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  4.  The  Trinity  House,  or  English  board,  is 
to  exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  boards  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  is  to  judge  of  all  their  proposals 
to  erect  new  lights,  or  to  change  existing  ones ;  but 
in  every  case  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
precede  the  acts  of  each  of  the  three  boards. — E.  B. 

Comparison  of  the  Systems  of  Lighting  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  etc. — To  make  this  com- 
parison intelligible,  will  require  a  brief  notice  of  the 
light-house  systems  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  systems  of  other  countries,  before 
giving  an  extended  notice  of  the  systems  of  the  United 
States'  light-houses. 

France. — The  administrative  matters  relating  to 
light-houses,  though  hardly  such  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  follow,  are,  nevertheless,  regulated 
with  a  system  of  order  worth3'  of  all  commendation. 
As  with  us,  no  light  dues  are  exacted  from  shipping, 
but  the  light-houses  are  a  direct  charge  upon  the  treas- 
ury, and  supported  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
question,  shall  there  be  a  light-house  at  a  particular 
point,  is  decided  by  a  board  consisting  of  naval  officers, 
government  engineers,  and  scientific  civilians.  The 
first  decision  settles  that  inquiry  is  desirable.  The 


civil  engineer  of  the  Department  where  the  work  is  to 
be  placed,  reports  his  views,  with  plans  and  estimates 
for  it,  which  are  laid  before  the  board  by  their  secre- 
tary. If  it  now  appears  that  the  work  should  go  on 
in  the  manner  proposed,  the  details  of  construction 
and  the  estimates  pass  to  the  general  council  of  gov- 
ernment engineers  (Bridges  and  Roads — "  Fonts  et 
('t/tiiixMt.'g"'),  and  when  approved  are  constructed  by 
contract,  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  en- 
gineers of  the  Department.  These  engineers  also  super- 
intend all  repairs  of  light-houses.  In  some  cases  local 
boards  are  required,  first,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  proposed  light,  before  the  subject  is 
examined  by  the  light-house  board.  The  administra- 
tive details  are  in  the  Department  of  State,  ministry 
of  public  works,  under  which  the  different  persons  re- 
ferred to,  serve.  The  general  arrangement  of  sea- 
coast  lights,  adopted  on  the  report  of  Rear  Admiral 
Rossel  to  the  light-house  board  in  1825,  is  based  upon 
two  principles  :  that  one  light  of  the  brightest  class 
shall  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  another  is  visible :  and 
that  such  distinction  shall  be  presented  by  the  light, 
that  a  vessel  on  nearing  the  coast,  without  very  gross 
error  in  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  can  not  mistake 
one  light  for  another.  21  nautical  miles  was  adopted 
as  the  distance  of  visibility  of  the  brightest  lights,  and 
three  classes  of  distinction  were  admitted,  viz. :  fixed 
lights,  revolving  lights  showing  a  bright  light,  and  an 
eclipse  at  intervals  of  a  minute  and  at  half  a  minute. 
By  placing  the  fixed  light  midway  between  the  two 
revolving  ones,  of  the  different  kinds,  and  at  a  distance 
of  42  nautical  miles  from  each  other,  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  system  would  be  fulfilled.  In  applying 
this  practically,  it  was,  of  course,  so  modified  as  to 
conform  to  the  general  features  of  the  coast,  and  to  the 
wants  of  navigation.  Between  these  brightest  sea- 
coast  lights,  others  of  inferior  power  were  arranged  as 
required. 

Every  light  is  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  per- 
son called  a  conductor,  who  visits  it  at  least  once  a  month, 

night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  is  provided  with  keys  of 
the  building  and  of  the  watch-room,  so  that  he  can 
enter  at  all  times,  without  summoning  a  keeper.  The 
resident  engineer  of  the  Department'  inspects  all  the 
lights  in  his  Department  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  once  a  year,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  makes  an  inspection  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  The  light-house  keepers 
are  furnished  with  books,  ruled,  and  with  appropriate 
headings  to  the  columns,  to  record  the  observations 
required  of  them.  Detailed  instructions  for  light- 
houses and  beacons  are  distributed,  which  direct 
minutely  their  duty. 

Prior  to  1822,  Argand  lamps  with  reflectors  were 
used  in  the  French  light-houses.  In  that  year,  Au- 
gustine Fresnel  put  up  the  first  lens  light  of  his  inven- 
tion, in  the  tower  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde.  In  1825  the  general  adoption  of  the  lens 
system  was  determined  upon.  In  1845  there  were  on 
the  coast  of  France,  not  including  the  colonies,  151 
lens  lights  and  47  reflector  lights ;  and  nearly  all  of 
the  latter  were  merely  beacon-lights. 

According  to  Mr.  Reynaud's  statement,  not  one 
reflector  light  will  be  left  in  1852,  in  the  class  of  lights 
of  the  first  and  second  order.  Experience,  then,  has 
led  to  the  substitution  of  lens  lights  for  the  others, 
except  as  small  harbor  beacon-lights,  requiring  a 
small  arc  of  the  horizon  to  be  illuminated.  The  me- 
chanical lamp  used  with  the  lens  light  was  the  joint 
invention  of  Arago  and  Fresnel,  combining  the  idea  of 
Rumford,  of  a  number  of  concentric  wicks,  according 
to  the  intensity  and  volume  required  for  the  flame, 
and  the  idea  of  Carcel  of  keeping  the  wick  from  burn- 
ing rapidly,  by  making  the  oil  overflow  about  it,  by 
raising  it  with  a  pump,  moved  by  clock-work.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  mechanical  lamps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  presented  for  examination  and  trial,  an- 
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swering,  generally,  satisfactorily  ;  those  used  in  some 
of  the  recent  lights  are  called  the  "  moderator  lamp." 
The  repair  of  28  lamps  of  the  first  order  lights,  4  of  the 
second,  and  13  of  the  third,  amounted,  in  1850,  only  to 
$183  56. 

Mr.  Fresnel  suggests  that  if  it  be  apprehended,  that, 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  a  light-house  from  the 
workshops,  there  may  be  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
repairs  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  the  appointment  of  a 
mechanic  as  light-house  keeper,  and  the  supplying 
him  with  the  necessary  tools,  will  be  a  very  simple 
remedy.  In  the  refracting  light  the  diverging  rays 
from  the  lamp  are  rendered  nearly  parallel,' by  passing 
through  a  glass  lens.  Several  such  lenses,  forming 
the  sides  of  a  prism,  surround  the  lamp,  the  light 
from  which  is  thus  refracted  into  a  number  of  beams 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  faces  of  the  prism, 
separated  by  dark  angles.  If  this  prism  be  made  to 
revolve  slowly  about  a  vertical  axis,  there  will  be 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  as  the  beam  from 
the  face  of  the  prism  reaches  the  eye,  or  it  is  in  the 
dark  angle  between  the  beams.  The  increase  of  the 
light  to  its  greatest  brightness,  and  the  decrease  again, 
will  lie  gradual.  A  prism  of  eight  sides,  thus  revolv- 
ing in  eight  minutes,  would  show  bright  flashes  at  in- 
tervals of  a  minute,  and  eclipses  at  the  same  interval. 

The  lens  is  made  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  glass, 
ground  to  the  same  curve,  and  fitted  closely  together. 
The  building  up  of  a  lens  in  this  way,  of  separate 
pieces,  has  been  carried  to  very  great  perfection,  and 
the  separate  pieces  composing  it  are  of  beautiful  clear- 
ness, polish,  and  precision  of  form.  A  drum  of  glass, 
cylindrical  in  its  horizontal  sections,  and  lens-shaped 
in  the  vertical  direction,  placed  about  a  lamp  which 
occupies  its  centre,  will  diffuse  all  around  the  horizon 
the  rays  falling  horizontally  upon  it,  bending  toward 
the  horizon  those  coming  above  or  below  the  horizontal 
line  from  the  lamp,  furnishing  a  fixed  light  of  equal 
brilliancy  in  every  direction.  A  panel  of  glass,  lens- 
shaped  in  the  horizontal  direction,  being  made  to  re- 
volve about  this,  would  give  a  bright  flash  as  the  axis 
of  the  lens  passed  any  particular  point ;  and  several  of 
these  thus  made  to  revolve,  constitute  a  fixed  light, 
varied  by  flashes. 

When  the  whole  of  the  horizon  is  not  to  be  illumin- 
ated, a  reflector  is  substituted  for  the  lens  behind  the 
lamp,  so  as  to  throw  to  the  front  the  light  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Not  to  lose  the  light  thrown  up- 
ward by  the  lamp,  a  series  of  glass  prisms  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  receive  the  rays  at  the  angle  at  which 
thej'  are  reflected,  to  throw  them  downward  to  the 
horizon.  Similar  prisms  below  the  lamp,  serve  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  the  light  which  falls  below  the 
lens.  This  application  of  totally  reflecting  prisms,  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  of  Edinburg.  There 
are  four  orders  of  lights,  according  to  the  range  of  vis- 
ibility, determined  by  the  volume  and  brilliancy  of 
the  flame  ;  the  first  order  corresponding  to  the  greatest 
range.  The  number  of  wicks  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  apparatus,  vary,  accordingly, 
in  the  different  orders.  The  third  and  fourth  orders 
are  subdivided  into  two  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  size  of  the  apparatus.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  lantern  of  the  several  orders,  the  number 
of  \\  irks  of  the  lamps,  and  other  details,  will  be  found 
in  the  table  annexed. 

Fixed  and  revolving  white  lights  are  used  to  give 
six  characteristic  combinations :  the  simple  fixed 
light;  the  fixed  light,  varied  by  bright  flashes  every 
four,  three,  or  two  minutes  ;  the  revolving  light,  with 
intervals  between  the  flashes,  or  between  the  eclipses. 
of  a  minute  or  half  a  minute.  By  introducing  a  red 
fixed  light,  alternate  red  and  white  flashes,  and  a  fixed 
white,  light  with  red  flashes,  these  combinations  are 
extended  to  eight.  Two  fixed  white  lights,  in  sep- 
arate towers,  are  used  in  a  few  cases  for  the  sake  of 
distinction. 


The  loss  of  light  by  a  deep-red  glass,  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  A  pink  French  glass  absorbed  but  57  per 
cent.,  but  the  color  of  the  burner  was  not  very  decided. 
All  parts  of  the  illuminating  apparatus  for  light-houses 
are  supplied  from  a  depot  and  workshops  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  light-house 
board.  The  distance  to  which  a  light  may  be  seen, 
its  range  of  visibility  (called  sometimes  simply  its 
range),  depends  upon  the  brightness  (intensity)  of  the 
light,  its  elevation  above  the  general  surface,  and  the 
greater  or  less  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Some 
persons,  too,  can  distinguish  lights  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  others.  The  range  of  a  light,  then,  is 
not  a  sure  test  for  comparing  it  with  other  lights. 

The  value  (useful  effect)  of  a  light  depends  on  its 
brightness  and  the  extent  of  the  horizon  which  it  will 
illuminate.  The  brightness  can  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment with  the  photometer,  in  terms  of  the  light  of 
a  standard  lamp  as  a  unit ;  the  extent  of  horizon  illu- 
minated, by  simple  measurement  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  fractions.  Hence  the  value  of  a  light  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  numbers  :  so  many  units  of  the  standard 
lamp,  multiplied  bjr  so  many  degrees  on  the  horizon. 
If  the  light  is  not  spread  uniformly  over  the  horizon, 
it  is  necessary  to  estimate  its  brightness  at  different 
parts,  and  the  space  over  which  it  extends.  The  value 
for  each  portion  being  thus  found,  the  whole  value  is 
easily  deduced. 

Theory  will  show  how  much  of  a  light  from  a  lamp 
can  be  thrown  by  a  given  lens,  or  mirror,  in  a  particu- 
lar direction  ;  but  as  the  degree  of  perfection  of  these 
instruments  would  vary  the  result  considerably,  re- 
course is  to  be  had  to  experiment  in  comparing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  illuminating  apparatus.  Very  careful 
and  often-repeated  experiments  have  been  made  by 
M.  Leonor  Fresnel,  late  secretary  of  the  light-house 
board  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
reflector  and  lens  lights  used  in  France.  To  appre- 
ciate them  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  very 
minute  details  entered  into,  by  measuring  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  horizon, 
and  finding  its  total  value  (useful  effect)  in  estimating 
the  value  from  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  allowance  to  be  made  for  loss  of  light  from  the 
construction  of  the  lantern,  etc.  Without  such  a 
scrutiny,  however,  the  character  of  their  author,  as  an 
experimentalist,  is  a  guaranty  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
results.  They  show  the  following  comparison  for  lens 
lights  of  the  different  orders,  and  equivalent  systems 
of  reflector  lights : 

4th  order,  2d  class  ;  economy  2J  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
lens  light. 

3d  order,  1st  class ;  economy  3^  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
lens  light. 

2d  order,  fixed ;  economy  3i  to  1  in  favor  of  the  lens 
light. 

2d  order,  revolving ;  economy  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
lens  light. 

1st  order,  fixed,  economy  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  lens 
light. 

The  combination  of  reflectors,  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  first  order  lens,  is  such  as  has  never  been  made. 
The  average  economy  of  the  light  itself  is  about  3^  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  lens  system. 

To  render  these  deductions  strictly  applicable  to 
practice,  they  should  be  made  under  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  apparatus  i<  used;  but  as 
they  would  then  lie  made  in  conditions  unfaMirable  to 
accuracy,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that,  in  practice,  the 
lamp  is  burning  in  the  be*t  way.  ami  thus  to  make  the 
comparisons.  To  render  them  strictly  applicable  to 
the  lights  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  oil.  too,  should 
be  the  same,  and  the  manner  of  burning  it  the 
same;  or.  if  different  oils  were  used,  each  oil  should 
be  burned  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan 
it.  These  remarks,  however,  touch  only  the  refine- 
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ments  of  the  case,  and  show  the  desirableness  of  ex- 
periments made  with  the  actual  reflectors,  lamps,  and 
oil  in  use  in  the  United  States,  with  the  lenses  and 
their  Limps,  the  oil  being  the  same. 

The  question  of  the  relative  economy  of  the  lens 
and  reflector  lights,  depends  upon  the  relative  cost  of 
"  ie  light-house  adapted  to  them  ;  of  the  illuminating 

pant  us  ;  of  the  repairs  of  the  building  and  appa- 
,tus  ;  salaries  of  the  keepers  ;  cost  of  the  oil,  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  In  France  two  keepers  have  always 
been  employed  for  the  larger  lights ;  one  or  the  other 
being  required  to  be  constantly  on  duty,  so  as  never 
to  leave  the  lights  without  attendance  in  the  lantern 
or  watch-room.  With  the  new  apparatus  for  the  first 
order  lights,  in  ordinary  cases,  three  keepers  are  al- 
lowed, increasing  the  expense  for  salaries  about  one 
fourth.  With  those  of  the  other  orders,  there  has 
been  no  increase — two  keepers  being  allowed  to  those 
of  the  second  order,  and  third  order,  first  class,  using 
the  mechanical  lamp  ;  and  one  to  the  third  order,  sec- 
ond class,  and  to  the  fourth  order  lights,  using  the 
ordinary  fountain  lamps  with  Argand  burners.  The 
light-house  buildings  are  of  the  same  cost,  except  that 
an  additional  room  must  be  provided  for  the  third 
keeper  of  the  lens  lights  of  the  first  order.  The  first 
cost  of  the  lens  apparatus  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  mirrors ;  but  the  great  economy  in  con- 
sumption of  oil,  turns  the  scale  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  lens  lights — giving1,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  M.  Fresnel,  made  upon  the  prices  in  France,  for  a 
small  light,  an  economy  of  nearly  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
the  lens  ;  and  for  a  large  light  (revolving  light,  sec- 
ond order),  an  economy  of  more  than  li  to  1.  The 
interest  on  the  first  cost  of  apparatus,  and  the  ad- 
ditional salaries,  must  make  a  large  increase  to  coun- 
terbalance  the  large  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
oil,  which,  in  France,  we  have  seen  to  be  more  than 
3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  lens  lights.  The  same  grade  of 
intelligence  and  education  is  stated  by  M.  Fresnel  to 
be  required  in  the  keepers  of  the  two  kinds  of  lights. 
The  care  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  however,  requires 
more  mechanical  tact  than  that  of  a  common  lamp ; 
while  the  cleansing  of  the  lens  apparatus  requires  less 
time  and  care  than  the  others. 

The  additional  keeper  of  the  large  lights,  and  the 
providing  of  a  second  lamp  in  case  of  accident,  is  sup- 
posed to  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  total  extin- 
guishment, for  any  considerable  time,  of  the  single 
lights,  which  is  the  weak  point  of  the  lens  system. 
A  very  simple  alarum  is  also  provided,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  overflow  in  the  lamp  ceases,  rings  a  bell,  giv- 
ing notice  of  any  derangement  in  the  machinery,  etc., 
for  raising  the  oil.  Mr.  Stevenson  causes  this  appa- 
ratus to  keep  a  bell  constantly  sounding,  and  to  stop 
when  the  machinery  becomes  deranged ;  believing 
that  he  better  secures  the  watchfulness  of  the  keeper 
thereby.  On  this  question  M.  Fresnel  gives  this  very 
decided  opinion — after  an  experience  of  22  years,  sus- 
tained by  the  daily  results  of  more  than  100  lenticular 
lights  of  the  first  3  orders — "  that  they  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  regularity  of  their  service."  The 
metallic  parts  of  the  lantern  are  made  of  gun-metal 
(bronze),  the  astragals  being  inclined  to  the  vertical. 
The  ventilation  of  the  lanterns  is  carefully  attended 
to.  The  domes  are  of  copper,  painted  white  inside. 
There  is  a  lightning-conductor,  of  copper  wire  strands, 
twisted  like  a  rope,  to  each  tower.  The  keeper's 
house,  and  the  cellars  for  oil,  are  generally  detached 
from  the  light-house,  when  practicable.  The  con- 
struction of  light-house  towers  offers  nothing  for  spe- 
cial remark,  except  that,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  care  used  in  obtaining  plans  for  them,  they  are 
substantial  and  convenient,  dry  and  well  ventilated. 

Oil  of  colza  (rape-seed),  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  a  kind  of  wild  cabbage  (brassica  olerasea),  is  the 
only  oil  used  in  the  French  light-houses.  The  colza 
gives  a  very  white  light,  and  the  oil  does  not  readily 
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thicken  by  cold.  M.  Reynaud,  secretary  to  the  light- 
house board  of  France,  speaks  of  the  results  of  com- 
parative experiments  on  olive  oil,  mineral  oil  from 
bituminous  schiste,  hydrogen,  and  mixtures  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  as  having  been  unfavorable.  The 
oil  is  tested  before  being  received,  by  burning  for  15  or 
16  consecutive  hours  in  a  mechanical  lamp,  when,  if 
it  burns  clearly,  and  makes  little  or  no  crust  on  the 
wick,  it  is  received.  The  oliometer  is  also  used  in  the 
inspection.  At  the  principal  ports  a  book  is  kept,  in 
which  masters  of  vessels  may  register  their  complaints 
in  reference  to  the  lights  on  the  coast.  Their  remarks 
are  examined,  and  inquiry  made  by  the  inspecting  en- 
gineers. 
TABLE  OF  COMPARISON  OP  LENS  AND  REFLECTOR  LIGHTS 

FOR   THE  EXPERIMENTS   OF   M.    LxONOK   FllKSXKL. 


For  a  list  of  the  principal  French,  Danish,  Russian, 
and  other  Continental  Lights,  showing  the  heights  of 
power  and  elevation  above  the  level,  see  the  last  part 
of  this  article. 

Great  Britain. — The  administrative  part  of  the 
British  light-house  system  is  so  peculiar,  having  grown 
up  irregularly  with  the  expansion  of  commerce,  that 
it  does  not  require  to  be  described  in  detail.  The 
chief  English  lights  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
corporation  of  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Stroud,  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Scottish  and  Irish  lights  under  commis- 
sioners. The  expense  of  the  lights  is  paid  by  dues 
collected  from  vessels  of  all  nations,  including  En- 
gland herself. 

The  British  lights  are  divided,  according  to  their 
power  and  position,  into  three  classes — sea-coast,  sec- 
ondary, and  harbor  lights. 

Each  district  in  England  has  a  local  inspector,  and 
the  members  of  the  Trinity  House  corporation  also 
inspect  from  time  to  time.  In  Scotland,  the  engineer 
of  the  commissioners  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  lights.  Notices  in  regard  to  lights  are  given 
in  several  of  the  daily  metropolitan  papers,  in  period- 
icals perused  by  nautical  men,  and  are  posted  at  the 
custom-houses. 

The  lights  of  Great  Britain  are  principally  still  re- 
flecting lights,  but  the  lens  light  has  been  introduced 
in  many  of  the  most  important  positions,  and  is  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  the  other. 

Trinity  House  lenses,  1st  order,  15  ;  2d  order,  5  ; 
4th  order,  number  not  known. 

In  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  lenses  to  reflectors  is 
greater  than  under  the  Trinity  House  corporation. 
Mr.  Stevenson  says :  "  The  Board  of  Northern  Light- 
houses are,  excepting  in  a  few  cases,  giving  up  the 
use  of  reflectors,  and  substituting  either  Fresnel  or 
holophotal  lights."  (See  letter  of  October  15,  1851.) 
Quite  recently  three  new  lens  lights  have  been  estab- 
lished in  England,  by  the  Trinity  House  board ;  three 
others,  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  orders,  respect- 
ively, have  taken  the  place  of  reflector  lights,  and 
fourth  order  lenses  have  been  introduced  for  harbor 
lights. 

The  first  lens  light  in  Great  Britain  was  established 
in  1835,  at  Inchkeith,  near  Edinburg,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  ;  the  next  at  the  Isle  of  May  ; 
and  now  the  Scottish  lights  of  the  larger  classes  are 
gradually  being  converted  into  lens  lights.  The  Trin- 
ity House,  of  Deptford  Stroud,  introduced  the  first 
lens  light  in  England,  in  1837,  at  Start  Point,  in  Dev- 
onshire. Mr.  Herbert  says :  "  The  hydraulic  lamp  is 
universally  in  use  in  the  dioptric  lights  of  the  corpo- 
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ration  of  Trinity  House,  with  one  exception  (the  South 
Foreland  light),  where  the  light  is  shown  from  a  Car- 
cel  lamp,  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
which  is  the  occasional  derangement  of  the  machin- 
ery.'' In  Scotland,  the  mechanical  lamp  is  used  with 
the  lens  lights.  When  the  ventilation  of  the  towers 
is  not  complete,  the  introduction  of  Professor  Farra- 
day's  ventilating  tubes  over  the  chimneys  of  the  lamps 
has  been  found  very  useful.  The  consumption  of  oil 
is  increased,  but  the  light  is  also  increased,  and  no 
flickering  of  the  lamp  can  occur  in  the  highest  wind. 
These  tubes  are  used  in  all  the  English  light-houses 
under  the  Trinity  House  board.  The  oil  of  colza  is 
now  exclusively  used  in  all  (he  lights  under  the  Trinity 
House  board.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  its  lij^ht 
is  a  little  more  intense  than  that  of  spermaceti  oil ; 
the  consumption  for  a  given  quantity  of  light  about 
the  same,  whether  the  two  be  compared  in  a  mechani- 
cal lamp  or  a  common  Argand  lamp ;  it  remains  fluid 
at  temperatures  which  would  thicken  spermaceti  oil ; 
the  flame  appears  more  steady,  and  hence  the  break- 
age of  lamp-glasses  is  less  than  with  spermaceti  oil. 
It  is  furnished  in  England  at  89  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  40  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  spermaceti  oil 
there.  The  supplies  of  oil,  wicks,  glasses,  etc.,  are 
delivered  once  a  year  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
corporation.  There  are  two  distinctive  characters 
given  to  the  reflector  lights  on  the  Scotch  coast,  dif- 
fering from  those  already  adverted  to ;  in  one,  by  plac- 
ing the  rims  of  all  the  mirrors  on  one  side  of  a  revolv- 
ing light,  in  one  vertical  plane,  and  inclining  their 
axes  slightly  to  the  horizon,  and  causing  a  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  frame,  a  flash  is  produced  every  5  seconds. 
which  appears  to  rise  and  fall ;  the  bright  and  dark 
intervals  follow  each  other  rapidly.  In  the  other,  an 
intermittent  light  is  produced  by  the  vertical  motion 
of  circular  discs  in  front  of  the  reflectors,  eclipsing  the 
light  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  permitting  it  sudden- 
ly to  show  out. 

In  England,  the  cost  of  the  lens  apparatus  for  a  sea- 
coast  light,  lantern,  and  pedestal,  exceeds  that  of  the 
reflector  apparatus  nearly  one  fourth  ;  but  this  disap- 
pears in  the  cost  of  towers  and  apparatus,  and  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  other  side  when  the  charge  for  con- 
struction is  turned  into  an  annual  interest,  and  the 
cost  of  illumination  is  considered. 

No  difference  is  made  in  the  number  or  salaries  of 
the  keepers  of  the  lens  lights  in  England.  Two  keep- 
ers are  allowed  to  all  large  lights,  because  one  is  re- 
quired always  to  be  on  duty  in  the  watch-room. 

Comparing  the  value  (useful  effect)  of  the  revolving 
lens  light  at  Skerryvore,  Scotland,  with  the  old  re- 
flector light  at  Inchkeith,  Mr.  Stevenson  makes  it  in 
the  ratio  of  nearly  8J  to  1,  and  the  economy  (econom- 
ical effect)  in  the  proportion  of  3^  to  1.  Spermaceti 
oil  was  used  in  these  comparisons,  the  result  of  which, 
as  to  economy,  is  the  same  as  was  obtained  in  France. 
In  the  comparison  of  fixed  lights,  Mr.  Stevenson 
makes  the  economy  of  the  lens  light  rise  to  four  times 
that  of  the  reflector.  Taking  the  interest  on  first  cost 
of  erection  as  an  annual  charge,  and  combining  it  with 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  two  kinds  of  lights,  Mr. 
Stevenson  makes  the  economy  of  the  lens  system,  for 
revolving  lights  of  the  Jtrxt  order,  to  be  as  1'2  to  1,  and 
for  large  fixed  lights  as  1^  to  1. 

Argand  burners  and  parabolic  reflectors  are  used  in 
the  liritish  light-vessels,  both  for  fixed  and  revolving 
lights.  The  lanterns  are  of  copper,  or  of  gun-metal. 

There  are  from  3  to  11  light-vessels  in  each  of  the 
districts  under  the  charge  of  the  Trinity  House  board, 
and  in  each  district  a  relief  light  vessel  is  stationed. 
A  gong  is  used  as  a  fog-alarm,  in  the  Trinity  House 
corporation  light-vessels. 

The  lens  system  was  early  introduced  into  Holland. 
where  it  has  been  entirely  approved  ;  it  lias  also  been 
introduced  into  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia. The  colza  oil  is  also  in  common  use.  There  is 


j  no  case  where  the  lens  lights  have  been  introduced,  in 
which  recurrence  has  been  made  to  the  reflector  sys- 
tem. 

From  these  data,  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  com- 
parison required  by  the  instructions  of  the  Department, 
under  the  heads  which  it  has  pointed  out,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  further  experiments. 

The  use  of  these  data  will  be  entirely  safe,  since  the 
systems  of  reflecting  and  refracting  are  compared  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  each  class. 

1.  Useful  Effect. — We  have  just  shown  that,  by  the 
experiments  of  Fresnel  and  Stevenson,  the  useful  effect 
of  a  lens  light  is  to  that  of  a  reflector  light  of  the  same 
class,  on  the  average,  as  3£  to  1 ;  of  course,  the  holo- 
photal  system  of  saving  some  of  the  lost  light  in  the 
various  arrangements,  increases  this  disparity. 

2.  Economy — First  Cost — Repairs — Durability — Effi- 
ciency.— This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  so  elabo- 
rated elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  it  is  considered 
only  necessary  to  remark  briefly  upon  it  in  this  place. 

Assuming  that  the  lights  in  the  two  systems  are  the 
best  of  their  kind : 

The  economy  of  the  third  order  lens  light,  in  com- 
parison to  the  reflector  light,  as  nearly  equal  to  it  as 
possible,  is  as  1  to  2-6.  That  is,  it  requires  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  oil,  etc.,  for  the  reflector 
light,  which  is  less  than  one  third  as  useful,  as  for  the 
lens  light. 

The  economy  of  the  second  order  lens  light,  in  com- 
parison to  the  reflector  light,  as  nearly  equal  to  it  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  made,  is  as  1  to  4-07.  That  is,  the 
lens  apparatus  is  four  times  as  advantageous  as  the 
reflector  light. 

The  economy  of  the  first  order  lens  light,  compared 
to  that  of  the  reflector,  is  4-08  to  1 ;  or  that  the  re- 
flector is  four  times  as  expensive  as  the  lens,  or  that 
the  lens  is  four  times  as  advantageous  as  the  reflectoi 
light. 

"  That  if  we  take  into  account  the  first  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  we 
will  iirid,  in  respect  to  the  effect  produced,  the  new 
system  (dioptric)  is  still  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice 
as  advantageous  as  the  old." 

The  repairs  to  the  mechanical  lamps  employed  in 
lens  lights,  amount  to  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

No  difficulty  can  be  anticipated  in  getting  proper 
keepers  to  attend  to  the  lens  lights.  Men  belonging 
to  the  class  of  ordinary  mechanics  or  laborers,  are  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  lamps  in  France.  Eight 
or  ten  days  will  suffice  to  instruct  a  light-keeper  in  the 
most  essential  parts  of  his  duty,  receiving  lessons  from 
an  instructor  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the 
service. 

The  attendance  upon  the  lamps  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  with  fear  of  ill  consequences.  They  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  are  now  believed  to  be 
nearly  perfect. 

There  is  nothing  belonging  to  a  mechanical  lamp 
which  could  not  be  repaired  by  a  watch-maker,  and 
any  person  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  movable 
light  is  equally  competent  to  manage  a  leyis  light. 

While  experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  fears 
which  were  entertained  of  the  extinction  of  the  single 
amp  used  in  the  lens  lights  are  illusory,  yet,  should 
they  still  exist  in  any  mind,  any  greater  guaranty  be 
absolutely  required  than  experience  gives,  it  would  be 
•asily  afforded  by  furnishing  each  of  the  three  or  four 
wicks  of  the  mechanical  lamp  •ttith  a  separate  pump, 
rendering  them  thus,  in  effect,  three  or  four  lamps. 
Bjr  subdividing  the  wicks,  this  might,  if  desired,  be 
carried  still  further,  and  the  expense  of  the  additional 
lumps  would  not  add  two  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
:ost  of  each  first-class  light.  The  experience  in  rela- 
ion  to  lenses  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  coun- 
ry  ;  even  in  our  own,  with  but  three  stations,  the 
results  are  most  conclusive  in  their  favor.  Every 
irst-class  light  should  have  two  keepers,  as  in  Great 
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Britain,  etc.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  making  the  comparison  of  cost, 
they  have  deemed  it  best  to  allow  the  salar}'  of  an  as- 
sistant keeper,  and  the  additional  cost  of  his  dwelling- 
rooms,  in  making  comparative  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lens  and  reflector  lights  ;  but  in  compar- 
ing the  actual  annual  expense  of  lights  per  lamp  in 
this  and  in  foreign  countries,  no  credit  was  given  to 
the  foreign  light  for  having  additional  keepers,  and  no 
charge  made  to  our  lights  for  deficiency  of  keepers. 
The  Congressional  Committee  on  Commerce  say  : 

"It  is  not  believed  that  dioptric  lights  of  the  first 
order  can  be  required  at  any  points  except  a  few,  and 
those  the  most  important  outer  sea-stations.  The  re- 
marks hereinafter  made  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  and  economy  of  French  and  American  lights, 
and  the  letter  of  the  Auditor,  may  suggest  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  using  any  of  the  first  order." 

First  order  lights  are,  if  possible,  more  necessary  on 
our  coast  than  on  that  of  any  other  country,  and  the 
Board  can  not,  therefore,  conceive  what  good  reason 
could  be  given  for  not  introducing  them.  It  is  true,  we 
have  nojirst  order  lights  at  present,  but  many  are  claimed 
to  be  of  that  class,  while  they  are  no  better  than  third- 
class  ones.  It  is  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port, that,  the  first  order  lenses  are  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  it  is  beyond  question  true,  that  no  combination  of  the 
rejlectors  can  produce  a  Jirst  order  light  equal  in  power 
to  a  first  order  lens. 

Again,  the  committee  say  : 

"  In  arranging  lights,  useful  effect  and  expense 
should  be  looked  at  in  one  view.  An  outer  or  sea- 
coast  light  should  have  a  '  portee'  or  reach  of  light 
sufficient  to  give  the  approaching  vessel,  in  all  weath- 
ers, timel}'  notice  of  danger.  Any  expense  in  fitting 
up  lights  to  produce  more  effect  is  useless.  A  light 
extending  its  limit  of  visibility  to  the  distance  of  25 
miles,  is  as  efficient  and  useful  as  one  of  greater  range. 
The  mariner  sees  it  in  ample  time  to  shape  his  course 
free  from  all  difficult}'."  The  Board  concur  in  these 
opinions.  But  our  lights  are  not  of  that  character. 
The  object  of  a  light  is  to  warn  the  navigator  of  some 
hidden  danger,  or  of  his  approach  to  land,  and  to  guide 
him  clear  of  that  danger  on  his  way,  or  into  his  des- 
tined port.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  power  and  range  of  a  light,  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  these  primary  objects.  If  a  light  is  placed  on 
a  "  clear  coast"  merely  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proach or  proximity  to  a  lee-shore,  or  of  his  danger  of 
running  his  vessel  on  it  at  night,  a  power  and  range 
must  be  given  with  reference  to  the  gradual  or  irregu- 
lar soundings  in  approaching  the  danger.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  guide  around  a  dangerous  point 
or  shoal,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  such  a 
range  as  will  insure  safety  to  the  vessel  outside  of 
these  dangers  under  every  circumstance ;  such,  for 
example,  as  a  sudden  storm,  or  a  continued  gale  blow- 
ing on  shore  for  many  days. 

There  are  many  points  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  dangerous  shoals  extending  many  miles 
from  them.  To  guide  vessels  clear  of  these  dangers, 
lights  of  the  greatest  power  and  range  are  indispensa- 
ble. Take  as  example  the  Nantucket  Shoals,  those 
between  Barnegat  and  Cape  May,  off  Absecum,  and 
those  off  Capes  Hatteras,  Lookout,  Fear,  Remain,  etc. 
The  shoals  off  Cape  Fear  extend  20  nautical  miles  from 
the  present  light,  which  can  only  be  seen  under  favor- 
able circumstances  about  12  miles.  The  necessity  for 
first  order  lights  at  all  points  where  sea-coast  lights  are 
required,  is  therefore  indisputable.  None  of  the  lights 
named  above  have  a  sufficient  range  to  warrant  the 
mariner  in  running  boldly  for  them.  The  lights  on 
the  Bahama  banks  are  vastly  superior  to  those  on  the 
Florida  coast.  The  idea  that  our  lights  are  injured  by 
the  haze,  mists,  etc.,  etc.,  arising  from  the  proximity 
of  our  southern  coast  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  therefore 
erroneous.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  atmosphere 


along  our  coast  calculated  to  affect  the  brilliancy  and 
power  of  good  lights,  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  etc.,  etc.,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  observations  of  intelligent  individuals, 
who  are  acute  observers  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
and  who  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  consequence  of  the  great  inferiority 
of  our  lights,  compared  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  mar- 
itime world. 

The  proper  elevation  to  be  given  to  first-class  lights, 
is  a  subject  closely  allied  to,  and  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent upon,  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  particular  lights. 

Observation  by  intelligent  professional  persons,  will 
always  enable  the  light-house  engineer  to  act  under- 
standingly  and  decide  correctly  in  all  special  cases  of 
this  kind. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  considered  by  able  light- 
house engineers  in  Europe,  that  on  coasts  where  fogs 
prevail,  a  light  should  not  have  a  greater  elevation 
than  200  feet  above  the  mean  sea-level ;  but  under 
other  circumstances  an}-  elevation,  if  desirable  to 
afford  a  greater  range  to  the  light,  may  be  given, 
which  is  not  above  the  region  of  clouds. 

For  a  list  of  the  principal  British  lights,  showing 
the  height  of  tower  and  elevation  above  sea-level,  see 
the  last  part  of  this  article. 

No  light  dues  are  charged  upon  shipping  in  France, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  etc.,  but  the  whole  establishment  is  provided 
for  as  in  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  light-house  buildings  is  confided  to  the 
departmental  or  local  engineers,  and  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the 
department  of  public  works. 

United  States,  Light-house  System  in  the. — The  follow- 
ng  account  of  the  condition  of  the  light-houses  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  light-house  system,  is  extracted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Light-house  Board,  made  in  1851. 

"The  subject  of  light-house  illumination  and  im- 
provement, although  one  of  occasional  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  certain  circles  within  the  last  12  or  15 
years,  has  not  occupied  the  public  mind  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country,  while  in  Europe  generally,  but 
more  especially  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  philanthropists  have  devoted  them- 
selves for  the  last  25  or  30  years  to  this  subject,  in  en- 
deavoring to  apply  practically  the  aids  which  science 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  developed.  Experiments 
to  ascertain  the  truthful  practical  tests  of  the  relative 
useful  and  economical  values  of  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, combustibles,  and  their  accessories,  in  the  most 
minute  detail,  have  been  made  by  Fresnel,  Faraday, 
Stevenson,  and  other  distinguished  individuals ;  the 
results  of  their  investigations  have  been  published  to 
the  world,  and  their  conclusions  have  served  for  the 
formation  of  a  system  for  light-house  illumination,  ap- 
proximating to  perfection.  Legislation,  too,  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  this  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  Europe.  In  1825  the  French  government 
adopted  definitely  the  Fresnel  system  of  illumination 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  and  took,  as  the  basis  of  their 
future  light-house  establishment,  the  programme  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  organized  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Admiral  Rossel  of  the  French 
navy. 

"  About  this  time  the  subject,  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  had  foreshadowed  in  1811,  was  revived  in 
England  and  Scotland,  through  Colonel  Colby  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  the  engineer  to 
the  Northern  Lights,  and  the  distinguished  architect  of 
the  Bell-Rock  tower.  However,  no  important  step  was 
taken  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  to  introduce  the 
Fresnel  apparatus  until  after  a  more  careful  and  rigid 
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examination  had  been  made  by  the  light-house  en- 
gineer of  Scotland,  and  after  trials  of  comparative 
usefulness  and  economy  with  that  and  the  reflector  ap- 
paratus at  the  Inchkeith  station.  In  1884,  a  new- 
impulse  was  given  to  the  subject  of  improvement  in 
light-house  illumination  by  letters  from  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  from  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' select  committee.  The  light-house  boards  of 
Europe  seemed  to  exert  themselves  to  satisfy  public 
opinion  by  the  introduction  of  the  Fresnel  lens  at  a 
few  of  the  most  important  points  for  land  lights,  and 
of  improved  apparatus  for  floating  lights,  consisting 
of  the  Argand  lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors,  in  gen- 
eral use  for  land  lights  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Fresnel  lens,  and  movable  machinery  for  converting 
such  fixed  floating  lights  as  were  necessary  into  re- 
volving ones. 

"  Although  the  lens  met  with  much  favor  in  En- 
gland, and  has  been  gradually  getting  into  use,  until 
nearly  one  half  the  sea-coast  lights  have  been  changed 
since  1837,  still  Scotland  has  introduced  a  larger  num- 
ber, in  proportion  to  extent  of  coast,  than  the  Trinity 
House  corporation.  Notwithstanding  these  decided 
improvements  in  the  lights  of  Great  Britain,  another 
select  committee  on  light-houses  was  raised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1845  ;  and  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  this  last  report  have  been  the  introduction  of  a 
large  number  of  lens  apparatus,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  also  into  many  of  the  colonies,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  colza  or  rape-seed  oil  in  nearly  every 
light-house  in  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  its  su- 
periority and  economy  compared  to  the  best  sperm  oil. 
Improvements  in  illuminating  apparatus  and  construc- 
tion, ventilation,  combustibles,  etc.,  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  light-house  engineering  in  Europe ;  while 
in  this  country  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  lights,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  7, 1838,  and  which  was  the  result  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  commerce  in 
the  Senate,  as  follows  : 

"  '  SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed 
to  cause  two  sets  of  dioptric  or  lenticular  appararus — 
one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class — and  also 
one  set,  if  he  deem  it  expedient,  of  the  reflector  appa- 
ratus, all  of  the  most  improved  kinds,  to  be  imported, 
and  cause  the  said  several  sets  to  be  set  up,  and  their 
merits  as  compared  with  the  apparatus  in  use,  to  be 
tested  by  full  and  satisfactory  experiments.'  Under 
this  authority,  a  lens  apparatus  was  placed  in  each  of 
the  towers  at  the  highlands  of  Navesink,  and  14  out  of 
the  15  reflectors  were  placed  in  the  Boston  light-house. 
If  '  the  said  several  sets'  were  '  set  up'  and  '  their  mer- 
its, as  compared  with  the  apparatus  in  use,  tested  by 
full  and  satisfactory  experiment,'  in  confomity  to  the 
act,  the  results  of  those  experiments  have  not  been 
made  known.  With  this  exception,  and  the  authority 
of  Congress  '  to  test  Mr.  Isherwood's  plan  of  discrimi- 
nating one  light  from  another,  and  of  determining  the 
distance  of  a  vessel  from  a  light,'  which  resulted  in 
placing  a  second  order  lens  in  the  tower  at  Sankaty 
Head,  Nantucket,  and  the  lights  authorized  by  law  to 
be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  (Brandywine  Shoal,  Carysford  Reef,  and  Sand 
Key),  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep  pace  in  light- 
house improvements  in  this  country  with  those  of 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

"  The  board,  after  examining  with  a  patience  and  a 
zeal  which  they  believe  this  important  branch  of  the 
public  service  to  demand,  the  din'e.rent  points  to  which 
their  attention  was'specially  called  by  the  instructions 
of  the  Department,  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions which  they  feel  assured  will  be  found  to  be 
fully  sustained  by  the  detailed  data  in  this  report,  and 
•iidix,  upon  which  they  are  chiefly  based  : 

"That  the  light-houses,  light-vessels,  beacons  and 
buoys,  and  their  accessories  in  the  United  States,  are 


not  as  efficient  as  the  interests  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  humanity  demand;  and  that  they  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  similar  aids  to  navigation  in 
Europe  in  general,  but  especially  with  those  of  France 
and  (ireat  Britain,  and  their  dependencies.  That  the 
light-house  establishment  of  the  United  States  does 
not  compare  favorably  in  economy  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  *  *  *  That  while  the  supe- 
riority of  European  lights  to  those  of  the  United  States 
(arising  from  the  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  better  and  more  expensive  apparatus 
employed  in  them,  the  larger  number  of  keepers  to 
the  lights,  the  more  rigid  superintendence  and  frequent 
visitations  for  inspection  and  for  delivery  of  supplies), 
render  any  just  comparison  of  them  in  annual  expense 
in  money  impossible,  it  is  shown  that  the  difference 
for  maintenance  per  lamp  per  annum  is  very  small, 
fitted  with  lens  apparatus  of  equal  power  to  the  re- 
and  that  not  invariably  in  favor  of  those  of  this 
country.  *  *  *  If  all  our  present  lights  were 
Hectors  now  in  use,  the  annual  expense  for  supplies  of 
oil  and  cleaning  materials  would  cost  little  more  than 
one  fourth  as  much  as  is  now  expended  for  these  arti- 
cles of  supply  annually ;  that  is,  that  the  supplies  now 
costing  upward  of  $152,000,  would  not  exceed  $38,000 
to  $42,000,  making  an  annual  saving  of  6110.000  to 
$115,000.  That  in  addition  to  the  great  superiority  in 
brilliancy,  power,  and  economy  of  the  lenses,  compared 
to  the  reflectors,  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
durability  to  the  extent  of  never  requiring  to  be  re- 
newed. 

"  The  light-house  system  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  up  from  small  beginnings — only  8  lights  in  1789, 
and  55  lights  in  1820 — tovthe  enlarged  condition  of  331 
lights  in  1851,  and  without  those  helps  from  organiza- 
tion of  which  some  other  countries  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  present  general  superintendent,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  economy  which  he  has  shown.  The  systems 
of  lighting,  however,  which  25  years  ago  were  in  gen- 
eral use,  have  gradually  given  way  to  more  improved 
ones — more  efficient  and  more  economical.  The  general 
condition  of  our  lights  is  not  such  as  our  commerce  now 
requires,  and  not  such  as  the  improvements  of  the  day 
can  supply.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  system  in  their  order,  these  facts 
will  strongly  appear,  viz. :  that  waste,  of  light,  by 
imperfect  apparatus,  is  wraste  of  oil,  and  must  be  paid 
for  in  money.  The  navigator  would  be  more  benefited 
by  a  few  good  and  reliable  lights  than  by  many  imper- 
fect ones  ;  indeed,  he  would  prefer  no  light  at  all  to  a 
bad  one. 

"  Classification  of  Lights. — A  proper  classification  of 
lights  has  many  and  obvious  advantages ;  in  fact,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  lights  in  a  sys- 
tem. In  England  the  shore-lights  are  classed  as  sea- 
coast,  secondary,  river,  and  harbor-lights.  In  France 
they  are  divided  into  six  orders,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  illuminating  apparatus.  The  name  of  the  order 
of  the  light  in  the  French  system  suggest <  its  purpose, 
the  range,  the  relative  brilliancy,  the  size  and  character 
of  the  parts  of  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and  thQ 
particulars  of  detail.  That  our  own  lights  have  not 
been  classed,  will  explain  the  many  anomalies  in  the 
number  of  lamps,  the  forms  of  the  reflectors,  and  the 
like.  It  is  an  admitted  principle,  that  the  de  : 
divergency  given  to  a  light  by  a  retl"etor  for  light- 
house purposes,  should  depend  upon  its  intended  ob- 
jects, including  range,  etc.,  etc.  :  and  yet  no  such  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  in  our  light-houses  and  a  waste 
of  light  has  been  the  consequence.  Clas<iiication  is  of 
little  avail  without  other  and  more  important  qualities  ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  an  essential  of  a  system.  The 
following  K  an  assumed  classification  of  the  lights  of 
tin-  Tinted  States,  according  to  their  present  value  and 
useful  effect,  as  compared  to  the  lens : 

1.  One  station  witli  a  first  order  fixed  and  a  second 
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order  revolving  lens  light.  This  combination  renders 
the  light  only  equal  to  a  second  order  lens  light.  2. 
( >no  station  with  a  second  order  flashing  light  (lens). 
This  light  is  not  fully  equal  to  a  second  order  lens, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  light  by  metal  placed  in  the  focal  plane. 
3.  One  station  with  a  third  order  larger  model  lens 
light,  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan.  4.  One 
station  with  a  revolving  light,  21  21-inch  reflectors,  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  lirst  order  catoptric  light  on 
the  coast ;  inferior  to  a  second  order  lens  light.  5. 
Three  stations  with  18  21-inch  reflectors  (fixed  light)  ; 
not  better  than  second  order  catoptric,  or  third  order 
dioptric  light.  C.  One  station  with  30  18-inch  reflect- 
ors (two  lights  in  one  tower),  not  better  than  second 
order  catoptric,  or  third  order  lens  light  (larger  mod- 
el). 7.  Four  stations  with  18  15-inch  reflectors  ;  about 
equal  to  third  order  lens  light  (larger  model).  8.  Two 
stations  with  17  21-inch  reflectors  ;  about  equal  to  third 
order  lens  light  (larger  model).  9.  Nine  stations,  15 
21-inch  reflectors  ;  not  equal  to  a  third  order  lens  light. 
10.  Eight  stations,  14  21-inch  reflectors ;  inferior  to 
third  order  lens  light.  11.  Fourteen  stations,  15  15- 
inch  do.  12.  Three  stations,  16  15-inch  do.  13.  Eight 
stations,  14  16-inch  do.  14.  Eleven  stations,  13  14- 
inch  do.  1 5.  Three  stations,  12  21-inch  do.  16.  One 
station,  12  16-inch  do.  17.  Four  stations,  12  15-inch 
do.  18.  Three  stations,  11  21-inch  do.  19.  Twelve 
stations,  11  16-inch  do.  20.  Nine  stations,  10  21-inch 
do.  21.  Eighteen  stations,  10  15-inch  do.  22.  Forty 
stations,  10 14-inch  do.  23.  Thirty-nine  stations,  8  14- 
inch  do.  24.  Twenty-eight  stations,  8  14-inch  do.  25. 
Two  stations,  8  16-inch  do.  26.  Two  stations,  9  21-inch 
do.  27.  Eighteen  stations,  7  14-inch  do.  28.  Fourteen 
stations,  6  14-inch  do.  29.  Two  stations,  2  16-inch  do. 
30.  Eight  stations,  4  14  and  16-inch  do.  31.  Fourteen 
stations,  11  14-inch  do.  32.  Four  stations,  1  14-inch 
33.  One  station,  8  9-inch  do.  34.  Eight  stations,  5  14- 
inch  do.  35.  Four  stations,  3  14-inch  do.  36.  Nine 
stations,  without  reflectors. 

"  Recajntulation. — 1  tower  with  30  lamps  (two  lights 
in  one  tower)  ;  1  do.  29  do. ;  1  do.  21  do. ;  7  do.  18 
do. ;  2  do.  17  do. ;  3  do.  16  do. ;  23  do.  15  do. ;  16  do. 
14  do. ;  11  do.  13  do. ;  8  do.  12  do. ;  29  do.  11  do. ;  67 
do.  10  do. ;  2  do.  9  do. ;  70  do.  8  do. ;  18  do.  7  do. ;  14 
do.  6  do. ;  13  do.  5  do. ;  8  do.  4  do. ;  5  do.  3  do. ;  2  do. 
2  do.  ;  7  do.  1  do.  ;  5  do.  small  gas-lights ;  4  do.  lens 
lights  ;  37  towers  with  21-inch  reflectors  ;  1  do.  18  do. ; 
41  do.  16  do. ;  51  do.  15  do. ;  168  do.  14  do. ;  1  do.  9 
do. ;  9  without  reflectors. 

"  Lens  Light's. — One  station  equal  to  second  order 
lens  light.  One  station  not  equal  to  second  order  lens 
light.  One  station  with  third  order  (larger  model) 
lens  light. 

"Reflector  Lights. — 12  lights  not  equal  to  second  or- 
der lens  light.  61  lights  not  equal  to  third  order  lens 
light  (large  size).  35  do.  (small  size).  121  lights 
not  better  than  fourth  order  lens  light.  84  lights  infe- 
rior to  the  fifth  and  sixth  order  lens  light. 

"  It  is  apparent  from  this  statement  that  there  is  not 
a  first-class  light  of  any  description  on  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  nearest  approximations  are 
at  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  composed  of  a  first  and 
second  order  light,  and  the  revolving  reflector  light  at 
Mobile  Point,  of  21  reflectors.  The  three  next  in  or- 
der are  Sandy  Hook,  Cape  Henlopen,  and  Cape  Henry, 
each  fitted  with  18  21-inch  reflectors,  and  in  towers  of 
a  good  elevation.  The  Boston  harbor  light,  fitted  with 
14  21-inch  English  reflectors,  probably  now  stands  next 
on  this  list,  although  the  apparatus  is  much  worn,  and 
has  not  had  the  care  and  attention  it  deserved.  There 
are  236  fixed  lights,  30  revolving  lights,  2  fixed  and 
revolving  lights,  18  double  lights,  2  triple  lights. 

"  Average  number  of  lamps  per  light-house,  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  9£ ;  in  England  (general  coast), 
13 ;  in  Scotland  (do.),  17£ ;  in  Ireland  (do.),  20  ;  in 
Ireland  harbor,  7£.  The  41  light-vessels  of  the  United 


States  are  fitted  without  lamps  (in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term),  and  without  reflectors.  The 
lights  are  consequently  seen  at  very  short  distances, 
and  do  not  fully  subserve  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  authorized  by  Congress.  Argand  lamps,  with 
large  parabolic  reflectors,  are  employed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  light-vessels.  The  Admiralty  list  of  Trinity 
House  lights  for  1849,  shows  that  there  were  at  that 
time  seven  floating  lights  fitted  with  revolving  appara- 
tus, belonging  to  that  corporation. 

"  Distinctive  Characters. — The  distinctive  characters 
of  the  lights  of  the  United  States,  are : — 1st,  fixed 
lights ;  2d,  revolving  lights ;  3d,  double  lights,  or 
lights  in  two  towers  ;  4th,  lights  in  three  towers  ;  5th, 
colored  lights.  Distinctions  have  been  employed  at 
10  stations  from  two  fixed  lights,  and  from  one  fixed 
light,  and  one  revolving  light ;  and  in  three  towers 
with  two  lights,  one  above  the  other.  There  is  but 
one  triple  light  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  beacons  for  ranges  are  not,  of  course,  included  in 
these  numbers.  Double  and  triple  lights  are  among 
the  most  wasteful  modes  of  distinction,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  least  effective.  Very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  distinguishing  lights  in  the  United  States. 
At  points  along  the  eastern  coast,  many  fixed  lights 
are  seen  at  the  same  moment,  without  the  means  of 
knowing  any  of  them.  The  proportion  of  revolving 
to  fixed  lights  on  the  entire  coast,  is  1  to  9'2.  The 
proportion  of  all  modes  of  distinction,  including  mul- 
tiple and  colored  lights,  is  1  to  5'2. 

"  On  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  34  light-stations ; 
of  which  number,  3  are  revolving,  1  two-towers  fixed 
and  revolving,  1  two-towers  fixed  lights,  and  the  re- 
maining 29  are  all  fixed  lights.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  are  3  light-stations  :  1  fixed,  1  revolving  red  and 
white,  and  1  iixed,  with  2  lights  in  1  tower.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts there  are  42  light-stations  ;  of  which  5  are 
revolving,  11  fixed  and  revolving,  1  lens,  flashing,  8 
double  fixed,  1  triple,  and  the  remaining  26  are  fixed 
white  lights.  In  Rhode  Island  there  are  9  stations  ; 
2  are  revolving,  and  7  are  fixed  lights.  In  Connecti- 
cut there  are  11  stations  ;  2  are  revolving,  and  9  fixed 
lights.  In  New  York  there  are  41  light-stations ;  4 
are  revolving,  and  37  fixed  lights.  In  New  Jersey 
there  are  10  light  stations ;  1  revolving,  1  fixed  and 
revolving,  1  red,  and  7  fixed  lights.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia there  are  4  light-stations,  and  all  fixed  lights. 
In  Delaware  there  are  8  light-stations,  and  all  the 
lights  are  fixed.  The  one  on  the  breakwater  is  called 
a  red  and  white  light,  by  the  keeper ;  but  as  the  light 
can  not  be  seen  through  the  dark  red  shield-like 
shades,  the  white  part  only  is  seen.  In  Maryland 
there  are  14  light-stations ;  1  double  fixed,  and  13  sin- 
gle fixed  lights.  In  Virginia  there  are  8  light-sta- 
tions ;  2  are  revolving,  and  6  are  fixed  lights.  In 
North  Carolina  there  are  11  light  stations :  2  are  re- 
volving, 2  double  fixed  lights,  and  7  fixed  lights.  In 
South  Carolina  there  are  5  light-stations  ;  1  revolving, 
2  double  fixed  light-beacons,  and  2  fixed  lights.  In 
Georgia  there  are  9  light-stations ;  2  revolving,  1  two 
fixed  beacons,  and  6  fixed  lights.  In  Florida  there 
are  12  light-stations  ;  6  revolving,  and  6  fixed;  one  of 
the  latter  with  red  shades.  In  Alabama  there  are  3 
light-stations ;  1  revolving,  and  2  fixed  lights.  In 
Mississippi  there  are  4  light-stations,  and  all  fixed 
lights.  In  Louisiana  there  are  14  light-stations;  ;i 
revolving,  1  with  two  lights  in  one  tower,  1  red  light, 
and  the  remaining  9  are  all  fixed  lights.  Of  the  re- 
maining 49  lights,  only  tivo  are  revolving. 

"  The  foregoing  lights  are  exclusive  of  the  42  light- 
vessels  distributed  along  the  coast,  forming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  light  system,  all  of  which  are  fixed 
lights.  From  the  Highlands  of  Navesink  to  the  fixed 
light  on  Dry  Tortugas,  a  distance  of  upward  of  1300 
miles  by  the  coast,  there  are  only  3  prominent  revolv- 
ing lights ;  all  the  rest  being  single  fixed  lights.  The 
revolving  lights  at  Cape  Charles,  at  Ocracoke,  Sapelc. 
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and  Amelia  island,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
because  they  are  minor  lights,  and  not  seen,  except  by 
vessels  bound  into  ports  near  their  location.  Body's 
island  is  so  badly  placed,  and  so  low,  that  it  is  of  very 
little  use  to  navigators.  From  Dry  Tortugas  to  Cape 
Canaveral,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  there  is  not 
a  single  revolving  or  other  than  fixed  lights.  From 
Charleston  to  Cape  Canaveral,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
all  the  prominent  lights  are  fixed,  with  only  two  minor 
revolving  lights.  From  Charleston  to  Navesink,  there 
is  but  one  revolving  light  which  can  be  of  any  use  to 
the  mariner  bound  to  New  York. 

"  In  England  the  lights  are  distinguished  by  fixed, 
revolving,  flashing,  colored  (red  only  being  used),  with 
combinations  of  double  fixed,  fixed  and  revolving, 
etc.,  etc.  The  English  Trinity  House  corporation 
have  7  revolving  lights  on  board  of  light-vessels,  out 
of  25  ;  and  the  proportion  of  revolving  to  fixed  lights 
is  1  to  4.2.  Of  40  sea-coast  lights,  19  are  fixed  white, 

10  revolving,  4  revolving  and  fixed,  3  red  fixed,  and  1 
double  fixed  light ;  that  is,  one  half  are  fixed,  and  the 
remaining  half  are  revolving,  etc.     The  Scotch  have 

11  fixed  white  ;  2  revolving  red  and  white  ;  4  revolv- 
ing, showing  brightest  every  minute ;  4  revolving,  and 
showing  white  lights  every  two  minutes  ;  2  double 
fixed  lights  ;  2  flashing  once  in  every  five  seconds  ;  4 
intermittent  lights,  brightest  state  once  in  two  min- 
utes ;  2  fixed  and  red  ;  1  double,  revolving  at  the  same 
instant ;  making  only  11  fixed  lights,  out  of  33,  on  the 
entire  coast  of  Scotland.     In  Ireland  there  are  five 
distinctions  employed  :  fixed  white,  fixed  red,  revolv- 
ing white,  revolving  red  and  white,  and  intermittent 
lights.     Of  23  sea-coast  lights,  11  are  fixed  white,  7 
revolving,  1  fixed  red,  and  1  fixed  and  revolving. 

"  In  France  there  are  nine  principal  combinations  of 
lights,  possessing  distinctive  characteristics,  viz. :  1. 
Flashes  which  succeed  each  other  every  minute.  2. 
Flashes  which  succeed  each  other  every  half  min- 
ute. 3.  Flashes  alternate  red  and  white.  4.  Fixed 
lights,  varied  by  flashes  every  4  minutes.  5.  Fixed 
lights,  varied  by  flashes  every  3  minutes.  6.  Fixed 
lights,  varied  by  flashes  every  2  minutes.  7.  Fixed 
white  lights,  varied  by  red  flashes  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. 8.  Fixed  lights.  9.  Double  fixed  lights. 
To  which  might  be  added  fixed  and  revolving,  in  two 
towers,  as  at  Navesink.  There  are,  however,  very 
few  double  lights  in  France,  and  are  only  employed  to 
give  a  very  decided  character  to  a  locality,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  nearest.  By  adopting  the  princi- 
ple of  Rear  Admiral  Rossel,  as  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
gramme reported  by  him  for  lighting  the  coasts  of 
France,  in  1822,  finally  adopted  by  the  French  admin- 
istration in  1825,  and  which  has  been  steadily  adhered 
to  since,  of  placing  first  order  sea-coast  lights  within 
the  distance  of  42  nautical  miles  of  each  other,  there 
can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  very  marked  distinctions  for  sea-coast 
lights.  The  present  advanced  and  progressive  state 
of  nautical  science  is  also  brought  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
light-house  engineer,  as  it  will  now  seldom  happen 
that  a  navigator  will  be  84  miles  out  of  his  reckoning. 
By  commencing  at  one  line  of  the  boundary  of  a  coun- 
try, on  a  sea-coast  where  a  first  order  light  is  required, 
with  a  revolving  light;  then,  at  the  distance  of  42 
nautical  miles,  a  fixed  light ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
42  nautical  miles  further,  a  flashing  light ;  then  an 
intermittent  bright,  then  a  fixed  light ;  then  a  revolv- 
ing— and  so  on  along  the  entire  coast — the  mariner 
will  find  no  difficult}-  in  recognizing  any  well-kept 
light  that  he  may  see.  Should  it  become  necessary 
to  employ  time  as  one  of  the  elements,  then  there  can 
be  no  better  system  than  that  employed  in  France. 
An  occasional  deviation  ma}-  be  found  to  be  necessary, 
such  as  the  erection  of  two  towers  for  fixed,  revolving, 
or  fixed  and  revolving  lights.  This  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  light-house  service  which  can  only  be  ex- 
ecuted properly  by  competent  persons,  who  hav«  thor- 


oughly investigated  and  studied  the  subject,  both  iu 
general  and  for  special  cases.  Should  the  very  inge- 
nious plan  of  distinguishing  lights  by  occultations,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  prove,  upon  experi- 
ment, to  be  practicable,  the  whole  system  of  charac- 
teristic distinctions  will  be  entirely  changed  and 
greatly  simplified. 

"The  floating  lights  of  the  United  States  are  all 
fixed,  and  fitted  with  common  torch  lamps,  without 
Argand  burners  and  reflectors.  The  light-vessels  are 
too  small  for  exposed  positions,  and  the  models  are 
not  the  best  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. They  are  not  provided  with  moorings  such  as 
they  require,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid 
to  placing  them  in  their  proper  positions.  The  lights, 
in  consequence  of  .the  inferior  lamps  without  reflectors, 
are  of  very  little  use  to  the  navigator.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  finding  the  light-vessels  hi  their  proper  posi- 
tions, by  navigators  who  have  been  several  months 
absent  from  the  country,  produces  a  general  distrust, 
which  destroys  all  reliance  on  them. 

"  The  floating  lights  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
built  upon  the  best  models ;  are  of  sufficient  tonnage 
to  be  safe  at  the  points  for  which  they  were  built ; 
are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner — of 
wood  generally,  but  in  some  cases  of  iron  ;  are  moored 
with  heavy  anchors  and  chains,  and  long  scopes. 
Those  placed  to  mark  channels,  as  the  North-West 
light-vessel  at  Liverpool,  are  moored  with  long  scopes 
of  cable  to  a  swivel,  and  hove  in,  so  that  in  swinging 
they  do  not  change  their  positions  perceptibly.  These 
floating  lights  are  placed  in  the  most  exposed  positions 
in  the  Irish  or  St.  George's  Channel,  in  the  British 
Channel,  North  Sea,  and  in  the  most  exposed  posi- 
tions of  the  English  and  Irish  coasts.  It  very  seldom 
happens  that  they  break  from  their  moorings,  and  are 
never  taken  away  without  previously  placing  a  dupli- 
cate in  the  position.  The  system  of  relief  to  the 
keepers  and  crews  is  an  admirable  one ;  one  that  in- 
sures a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  intrusted  to 
them,  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigators. 

"  The  English  floating  lights  are  fitted  with  Argand 
lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors — fixed,  revolving,  and 
double  lights.  They  are  distinguished  by  day  by 
cages  of  hoop-iron,  balls,  cones,  flags,  etc.,  etc.  The 
name  and  number  of  each  light-vessel  are  painted  in 
large  letters  and  figures  conspicuously  on  the  sides 
and  stern.  These  lights  from  the  superior  apparatus 
employed  in  them,  and  the  great  care  and  attention  of 
inspections  and  superintendence,  under  the  most  rigid 
instructions  in  detail  (which  are  printed  in  large  type, 
and  hung  in  frames  in  the  apartments),  are  very  little 
inferior  to  the  same  class  of  reflector  lights,  with  equal 
elevations,  on  shore.  Many  of  them  can  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel  12  to  14  miles,  while 
those  in  this  country  can  only  be  seen  from  3  to  7 
miles.  Refractors  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Letour- 
neau,  of  Paris,  for  light-vessels,  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  productive  of  much  benefit,  and  which  are,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  render  floating  lights  much  more 
useful  to  the  navigator  than  they  have  hitherto  been, 
even  in  England,  where  the  best  reflecting  apparatus 
has  been  employed  for  many  years. 

' '  Mode  of  ascertaining  Places  of  Light-Houses. — No 
systematic  mode  of  determining  where  there  should  be 
a  light-house,  or  boat,  seems  to  have  been  followed  for 
any  period  of  years,  and  hence  the  lights  arc  so  numer- 
ous on  some  parts  of  the  coast  as  to  be  inconvenient, 
and  on  other  parts  are  so  few  as  not  to  supply,  even 
moihrately,  the  demands  of  navigation.  The  princi- 
ple adopted  by  the  French  commissioner  of  light- 
houses for  placing  lights  on  the  coast  of  France,  will 
be  fiiimd  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report:  steadi- 
ly adhered  to,  it  has  prevented  the  wasteful  multipli- 
cation of  lights,  and  has  provided,  gradually,  those 
really  necessary  for  facilitating  navigation. 

"  Plans  for  Liyht-1  louses,  Liyht-1'esselj,  etc. — No  sys- 
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tematic  methods  appear  to  have  been  resorted  to  to  se 
cure  plans  for  light-houses,  light-boats,  lighting  appa- 
ratus and  other  accessories,  in  the  United  States.  The 
preparation  of  plans  for  light-houses,  lighting  appa- 
ratus, and  other  accessories,  is  the  business  of  an  engin- 
eer. Occasionally  architects  have  been  consulted,  am 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Congress  have  some- 
times devolved  the  preparation  of  plans,  etc.,  upon  the 
officers  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  The 
uncalled-for  variety  and  the  inconvenience  and  ill- 
adaptation  of  the  structures  visited  by  the  Board,  show 
how  much  the  intervention  of  knowledge  is  required. 
In  discussing  the  details  of  these  works,  this  fact  will 
constantly  appear.  Professional  skill  is  essential  to 
efficiency  and  economy.  Ill-contrived  light-houses  re- 
quire numerous  additions,  and  do  'not  then  answer 
their  purpose.  Badly-constructed  ones  are  expensive 
in  repairs,  besides  injuring  the  apparatus  and  stores 
contained  in  them.  Badly-contrived  lamps  waste  the 
oil,  and  answer  imperfectly  the  purpose  of  lighting. 
Mirrors  badly  made,  unskillfully  arranged,  unscientific 
in  their  forms  and  adjustments,  cause  a  loss  of  light 
which  is  paid  for  in  oil.  Imperfect  ventilation  causes 
a  bad  light.  Unscientific  arrangements  of  the  lantern 
in  regard  to  glazing,  painting,  etc.,  cause  a  waste  of 
light.  The  proper  arrangement  of  these  matters  is  the 
study  and  occupation  of  a  profession.  The  neglect  of 
the  proper  conditions  is  wasteful.  Plans  of  light- 
houses of  different  classes,  with  modifications  adapted 
to  different  localities,  would  promote  economy  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  pieces,  which  in  stone- 
work, brick-work,  iron-casting,  carpenter's-work,  gla- 
zier's-work,  and  the  like,  is  productive  always  of  a 
decided  economy.  The  important  subject  of  alarm 
signals  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. In  the  English  light-houses  the  gong  is  used 
instead  of  the  bell,  to  give  signals  in  case  of  fogs,  and 
no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  countrj' 
to  compare  the  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  alarm  sig- 
nals. The  fog-whistle,  introduced  by  Mr.  Daboll  and 
recommended  by  the  Board,  has  been  found  to  be  far 
more  efficient  than  the  bell.  The  Board  had  ample 
means  of  forming  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  modes  of  warning  the  mariner  in 
fogs,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
whistle  for  positions  where  it  can  be  put  up. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  civil  engineer,  of  London, 
proposed  to  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  light-houses,  in  1845,  that  the  gong  employed 
on  board  of  light-vessels  should  be  superseded  b}-  the 
use  of  a  shrill  scream  or  whistle,  such  as  the  railway- 
whistle,  giving  it  sound  by  a  bellows,  and  having  the 
sound  directed  around  the  horizon  by  reflectors,  similar 
to  those  of  Bordier  Marcet  for  reflecting  light.  The 
reflection  of  the  sound  of  the  air- whistle  of  Mr.  Daboll 
is  believed  to  be  practicable  by  the  means  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gordon ;  at  any  rate,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject warrants  the  small  expenditure  which  would  be 
required  to  test  it  experimentally.  The  discharge  of 
heavy  guns  has  been  recommended,  and  would  be 
effective  if  there  were  sufficient  force  at  the  light- 
houses to  load  and  fire  them.  The}'  would  always  be 
expensive,  however,  every  discharge  of  a  24-pounder 
gun  costing  about  $1.  The  fog-bells  examined  by  the 
United  States'  Board  were  not  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  That  at  Boston  harbor  was  inclosed  in 
a  frame  building,  the  sides  of  which  effectually  dead- 
ened the  sound  in  two  directions.  It  is  time  that  this 
subject  received  full  and  careful  investigation  by  ex- 
periments under  the  direction  of  scientific  men.  Be- 
sides this  class  of  signals,  those  intended  to  guide 
vessels  entering  into  barred  harbors,  when  (from  heavy 
weather  or  other  causes)  pilots  can  not  be  had,  should  be 
carefully  systematized.  The  system  should  be  adepted 
of  Captain  Fenoux,  of  the  French  navy,  depending  upon 
the  positions  of  a  movable  triangle  fixed  to  a  pole  or 
inast,  or  to  a  light-house ;  and  that  of  Lieutenant  John 


Rodgers,  United  States'  navy,  by  a  flag,  to  be  used  in 
a  boat  or  on  shore.  Surf-boats  and  life-boats  should 
be  furnished  to  certain  light-house  stations,  and  the 
means  of  readily  providing  crews  for  them  in  time  of 
need,  be  furnished.  They  should  be  planned  by,  and 
constructed  under  the  direction  of,  competent  persons, 
who  would  study  all  the  details  of  their  use,  and  make 
it  certain  that  when  required  they  could  be  launched 
and  effectively  manned.  The  trustees  of  the  Liver- 
pool Dock  Company  (England)  have,  under  the  admi- 
rable management  of  their  very  able  marine  surveyor 
of  that  port,  a  most  perfect  system  for  the  relief  of  the 
shipwrecked. 

"  There  are  nine  life-boats  stationed  at  different 
points  around  the  bay  and  port  of  Liverpool.  The 
boats  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles ; 
kept  on  carriages  in  the  boat-houses  near  the  shore, 
and  horses  provided  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the 
most  advantageous  spot  for  launching.  A  gun  is 
placed  at  each  station  to  summon  the  crew,  besides 
distress  flags  placed  at  each  light-house,  light-ship, 
and  telegraph  station.  The  arrangements  are  so  per- 
fect that  in  many  instances  the  life-boat  has  been 
manned,  launched,  and  on  her  way  to  the  wreck  in  17 
or  18  minutes  from  the  time  the  distress  signal  was 
made.  The  life-boats  are  manned  by  picked  boatmen 
of  Liverpool  and  picked  fishermen  along  the  coast,  who 
reside  near  the  boat  stations,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  banks,  swashways,  tides  and  currents,  in  Liverpool 
Bay.  The  whole  of  the  boatmen  are  kept  on  constant 
and  permanent  pay,  and  are  regularly  mustered  and 
exercised  once  a  month,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  rendering  the  boats,  their  equipments  and 
crews,  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  Liverpool  arrange- 
ments are  well  worthy  of  imitation  for  many  parts  of 
our  dangerous  coast  (especially  during  the  winter 
months).  The  necessity  can  not  too  strongly  be  urged 
for  the  employment  of  more  efficient  means  than  now 
exist  at  the  points  where  life-boats  have  been  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  placed. 

"  Light-Boats  and  their  Accessories. — The  first  cost, 
large  annual  expense  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and 
;he  rapid  decay  of  light-vessels,  render  this  mode  of 
lighting  very  objectionable,  independently  of  the  in- 
ffectual  manner  in  which  they  subserve  the  purposes 
of  warning  the  mariner  of  danger.    That  this  descrip- 
;ion  of  lights  has  not  received  the  attention  in  this 
country  due  to  its  importance  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  proper  system  of  sea-coast  illumination,  is  very 
vident  to  the  Board. 

"  That  there  are  many  points  on  our  extended  sea- 
coast  requiring  to  be  lighted,  which  will  not  admit 
of  any  other  means,  is  also  evident.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  to  select  those  means  least  objection- 
able, in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  best  adapted  ' 
to  the  desired  end.  The  rapid  decay  of  timbers,  espe- 
cially on  our  southern  coast,  would  seem  to  suggest 
he  propriety  of  employing  more  durable  materials.  It 
s  stated  by  the  general  superintendent  of  lights  that 
•hese  vessels  last  from  5  to  10  years.  To  obviate  the 
necessity  for  renewing  them  at  such  short  periods  iron 
vessels  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  substituted. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Europe  with  perfect 
uccess.  The  advantages  of  iron  over  wood  for  the 
construction  of  light-vessels  are  self-evident.  Dura- 
jility,  buoyancy,  and  economy  of  first  cost,  are  the  ad- 
•antages,  without  an}'  conceivable  disadvantages  that 
could  arise  from  their  introduction. 

"  The  inferiority  of  those  vessels  seen  by  the  Board, 
he  large  sums  appropriated  annuall}-  for  their  support 
and  repair,  and  the  small  amount  of  usefulness  arising 
Vom  their  employment,  warrant  the  Board  in  recom- 
mending a  better  class  of  vessels  ;  to  be  built  of  iron, 
and  filled  with  the  best  parabolic  reflectors  and  Argand 
amps,  similar  to  the  north-west  light-ship  at  Liver- 
>ool  and  those  generally  employed  by  the  Trinity 
louse  Board  and  Irish  Board.  Proper  distinguishing 
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murks  liy  day,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  of  the  lights 
at  night,  should  not  be.  neglected,  and  the  Board  can 
not  do  better  than  recommend  the  Liverpool  and  othe 
English  light-vessels  as  proper  models,  in  every  respec 
worthy  of  imitation.  There  are  many  points  on  ou 
southern  coast,  especially  in  the  sounds  and  bavs 
where  small  light-vessels  are  now  placed,  at  whicl 
screw-pile  foundations  might  be  substituted  with  grea 
advantage  to  the  navigator,  and  in  an  economical  poin 
of  view.  Structures  on  screw-piles  costing  in  the  ag 
gregate  much  less  than  the  light-boats,  and  affording 
a  more  powerful  and  efficient  light,  would  conduc 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  this  branch  of 
the  lighting  service  of  the  United  States.  The  appa- 
ratus of  the  light- vessels  of  this  country  is  so  far  inferior 
that  most  intelligent  and  disinterested  persons  engaget 
in  commerce  and  navigation  pronounce  them  useless 
The  example  of  the  Trinity  House  corporation,  Liver- 
pool lights  establishments,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fitting  up  their 
light-ships  with  21-inch  parabolic  reflectors  and  Argan 
lamps  and  burners,  has  not  been  followed  in  this  coun- 
try. While  the  light-vessels  of  this  country  are  com- 
paratively useless,  those  of  Great  Britain  are  in  many 
instances  equal,  and  in  all  nearly  so,  to  those  placed 
in  towers  on  the  shore.  The  introduction  of  movable 
machinery,  with  the  view  to  distinguishing  these 
lights,  is  not  of  very  recent  date  in  Europe,  though 
not  known  here. 

"  The  removal  of  light-vessels  from  dangerous  and 
important  points  on  the  coast,  without  due  notice  (a 
source  of  almost  universal  complaint  by  masters  of 
vessels),  is  an  evil  that  can  not  be  remedied  too  soon. 
It  has  not  been  many  days  since  the  finest  steam-frigate 
in  the  navy  struck  on  a  dangerous  shoal,  properly  laid 
down  on  the  coast-survey  chart,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  light-vessel  from  her  position.  Light- 
vessels  seldom  break  away  from  their  moorings  in  En- 
gland, and  are  never  taken  away  from  their  positions 
without  previously  placing  a  substitute.  This  branch 
of  the  lighting  service  of  the  country  is  probably  the 
most  defective.  Properly  modeled,  built,  and  moored, 
light- vessels,  fitted  with  the  best  apparatus,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  competent  masters,  with  ample 
crews,  governed  by  the  most  rigid  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  subjected  to  frequent  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion, can  alone  subserve  the  great  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, in  this  branch  of  the  lighting  service. 

"  Manner  and  Frequency  of  Inspection — Persons  by 
whom  made. — All  experience  shows  that  frequent  in- 
spections of  light-houses  are  essential  to  maintaining 
an  efficient  system.  These  inspections,  by  competent 
persons  (engineers  of  the  corps  of  Fonts  et  Chausees)  are 
carefully  provided  for  in  France,  by  members  of  the 
Trinity  Board  in  England,  and  by  the  engineers  of  local 
establishments,  such  as  that  of  the  Port  and  Bay  of 
Liverpool,  and  by  the  engineers  and  their  assistants 
of  the  establishments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
vigilance  which  is  secured  by  inspections  at  irregular 
intervals  is  of  greater  value  than  even  the  direct  re- 
sults of  an  examination.  Our  system,  at  present  is 
quite  deficient  in  this  respect ;  a  single  annual  visit 
from  the  collectors,  who  are  superintendents  of  lights, 
and  the  visit  of  the  employee  who  delivers  supplies  to 
the  light-house,  etc.  (the  latter,  in  some  districts, 
being  the  only  inspection),  is  obviously  insufficent. 
(See  Senate  Doc.  No.  428,  1st  session,  29th  Congress.) 
The  evident  state  of  preparation  in  the  light-houses  at 
which  the  visits  of  the  Board  were  expected,  showed 
that  good  effects  would  flow  from  a  system  of  inspec- 
,  tion.  Such  a  system  could  be  organized  with  very 
little,  if  any,  additional  expense  to  the  grovernment ; 
which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this 
report.  The  efficiency  which  would  be  gained  by 
thorough  inspection  would  justify  additional  expendi- 
ture, if  it  could  not  be  reached  without  it ;  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  that  the  present  annual  expenditure  for  com-  I 


mission  on  purchases,  distributing  supplies,  and  nom- 
inal inspections,  mould  be  ample,  under  the  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Board,  to  produce  thc.-i-  de.-iralile  and 
beneficial  results.  Better  fctvofi  ux  r  //>////,-  and  <..; 
than  many  without  efficiency.  In  the  district  of  New 
York  the  collector  employs  an  assistant,  who  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  etc..  and 
who  has  under  his  charge  a  small  vessel  for  furnishing 
supplies,  visiting  the  lights,  replacing  buoys  when 
displaced,  and  the  like.  The  zeal  of  this  gentleman 
has  been  servicable  in  the  management  of  this  district ; 
and  were  it  guided  by  good  instructions,  and  sustained 
by  occasional  visits  of  a  competent  general  inspector, 
would  produce  still  better  results. 

"Positions  of  Beacons,  Buoys,  etc. — As  a  general  rule, 
only  seamen  familiar  with  hydrography,  and  pilots, 
know  what  beacons,  buoys,  and  sea-marks  are  required, 
and  where  and  how  they  should  be  placed.  The 
beacons,  buoys,  and  sea-marks  which  would  suffice 
for  pilots,  with  their  accurate  knowledge  of  natural 
and  artificial  objects  available  for  safe  navigation,  are 
not  always  sufficient  for  mariners  generally.  Their 
object  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  pilot. 
but  to  furnish  him  with  marks,  etc.,  to  provide  for 
cases  of  emergency,  when  the  vessel  must  enter,  and 
may  not  be  provided  with  a  pilot.  Small  coasting 
vessels,  carrying  freights  which  do  not  pay  well,  can 
not  afford  to  pay  pilotage.  The  necessity  for  the 
beacons,  buoys,  and  sea-marks  recently  and  at  present 
provided  for  by  law,  is  inquired  into  and  reported 
upon  by  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  on  the 
examination  of  officers  of  the  work,  and  by  the  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  They  are  then  usually 
placed  by  pilots  or  seamen,  but  sometimes  by  the 
officers  of  the  coast  survey.  When  required  to  be 
removed  on  account  of  ice,  or  for  repairs,  or  when 
displaced,  they  are  replaced  by  contract  by  the  year, 
under  the  authority  of  the  local  superintendent.  The 
duty  of  replacing  buoys  driven  from  their  moorings  is 
neither  superintended  nor  executed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. The  buoys  are  usually  placed  by  pilots  (who 
contract  to  perform  the  service)  by  compass  bearings, 
ranges,  or  by  guess  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  the 
surveyors,  that  in  man}'  cases  their  places  are  so  much 
changed  in  different  years  as  to  produce  error,  and 
even  danger.  The  coast  survey  officers  place  them 
by  the  known  positions  of  three  suitable  objects  on 
shore — a  method  known  as  the  three-point  problem, 
measuring  the  angles  with  a  sextant.  This  is  the  true 
mode  of  placing  them  ;  and  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  put  them  down  who  is  not  competent  to  use 
that  instrument.  When  placed,  it  is  indispensable 
that  their  position  should  be  verified  by  a  competent 
officer,  that  he  should  report  in  relation  to  them  to  the 
local  or  general  superintendent,  and  that  he  should 
inspect  their  positions  from  time  to  time,  and  always 
when,  by  accident  or  design,  they  have  been  moved. 

"  Coloring  and  Numbering  Buoys. — Until  the  passage 
of  the  recent  law  (1850),  in  regard  to  coloring  buoys, 
;he  local  superintendents  changed  the  colors  at  pleasure, 
often  introducing  the  utmost  confusion.  No  notice  of 
such  change  being  given  to  the  general  superintend- 
:nt,  no  changes  could  be  made  in  the  charts  of  the 
oast,  and  the  worst  consequence  might  have  resulted. 
Wise  legislation  has  checked  this  ;  but  it  is  still  true, 
hat  the  examination  of  positions,  colors,  and  num- 
iers,  should  be  made  by  competent  inspectors,  and 
reported  to  the,  Department.  Plain  as  are  the  direc- 
ions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  coloring  and  numbering 
•uoys,  there  is  known  one  important  port  in  which  the 
irovisions  of  the,  law  have  been  completely  misunder- 
tood,  ><i  that  a  navigator  running  by  the  buoys  must 
mt  his  vessel,  if  of  considerable  draught,  on  the  bar. 

"  Sufficient  care  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the 
iuoy:i  gi-uorally,  under  the  law  of  1*50.  The,  paint 
used  for  coloring  has  not  been,  in  any  single,  instance 
that  the  Board  has  seen,  of  the  best  quality.  To  carry 
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out  the  design  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  red  especially 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  of  red  lead,  the  black  of 
the  glossiest,  and  the  white  of  the  purest  white. 
Spanish  brown  and  dirty  black  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other.  Such  may  be  seen  almost 
everywhere  along  our  entire  coast.  The  spar-buoys, 
being  the.  most  common  in  this  country,  are  inefficient ; 
difficult  to  give  easily  distinguished  marks  or  num- 
bers, and  from  their  peculiar  shape,  size,  and  improper 
mooring,  are  too  often  at  such  an  angle  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  to  render  them  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  seen.  Can  and  nun-buoys  are  emplojred, 
but  riot  to  a  great  extent,  and  those  used  are  much 
too  small.  The  boat-buoys,  used  chiefly  on  the  east- 
ern coast  are  very  inefficient.  In  some  of  the  rivers, 
barrel-buoys,  equal  in  capacity  to  about  a  sixty-gallon 
cask,  are  employed.  Iron  buojrs  have  been  authorized, 
by  special  act  of  Congress,  for  the  Columbia  River, 
rivers  in  Texas,  Hatteras  Shoals,  etc.  The  moorings 
of  buoys  in  the  United  States  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
very  defective.  The  weight  of  the  blocks  of  granite, 
or  sinkers  of  iron,  and  size  of  chains,  are  not  sufficient. 
For  want  of  proper  inspection,  buoys  frequently  sink 
at  their  moorings,  and  part  their  chains.  Too  much 
care  can  not  be  taken  to  guard  against  those  casual- 
ties, especially  in  important  channels:  in  rivers  and 
on  sand-bars,  lodgments  of  this  kind  may  destroy  a 
valuable  channel.  The  important  duty  of  raising  and 
replacing  buoys  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
contractors.  The  kind  of  buoys  required,  their  ma- 
terial, etc.,  should  all  be  provided  for  by  competent 
persons.  In  regard  to  distinguishing  them,  the  Board 
will  elsewhere  make  further  remarks.  The  numbers, 
as  now  placed  upon  the  buoys,  are  very  ineffective. 
The  law  in  regard  to  coloring  and  numbering  them, 
however,  is  deemed  all-sufficient. 

"  Notice  to  Mariners  in  regard  to  C flanges. — This  is  a 
subject  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  requires 
more  attention  than  has  ever  been  given  to  it  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  publish  changes  in  a 
local  newspaper.  They  should  be  published,  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  change  as  possible,  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  newspapers,  nautical  periodicals, 
and  by  placards  in  large  type,  with  conspicuous  head- 
ings, and  distributed  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses, and  offices  of  the  differest  consulates.  In 
making  changes,  they  should  take  place  at  the  precise 
time  designated,  and  nothing  should  prevent  the  per- 
fect fulfillment  of  the  originally  published  design. 
Changes  of  lights  in  light-houses,  removal  or  placing 
of  light-vessels,  should  never  take  place  with  less  than 
six  months'  notice :  a  year's  notice  would  be  better. 
Should  a  light-vessel  break  adrift,  although  replaced 
within  a  few  days,  a  notice  of  both  facts  should  ap- 
pear together  in  the  same  papers,  and  on  the  same 
placards,  as  the  navigator  might  otherwise  see  the  no- 
tice of  the  breaking  adrift,  and  not  the  other,  and  there- 
by be  deceived.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  lighting  service,  and  one  that  can 
never  be  perfectly  systematized  without  a  corps  of  com- 
petent and  efficient  local  inspectors.  In  this  respect 
the  Trinity  House,  Northern  Lights,  Irish  Board,  Liv- 
erpool Dock  Trustees,  etc.,  are  good  models.  Notices 
of  proposed  changes  of  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  and  of 
new  lights,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  always  placed  where  the  navigator  is  obliged  to 
go  before  leaving  port— the  clearance  office,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  consul  of  his  country.  The  admirable 
system  followed  by  these  independent  boards,  in  all 
the  minute  details  of  the  service,  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Those  who  have  been  around  the  world,  and 
visited  nearly  every  principal  port  it  contains,  never 
saw  a  notice  to  mariners  relating  to  an  American 
light,  except  by  chance,  in  some  corner  of  a  newspa- 
per, and  that  probably  a  merely  local  one. 

"  Changes  arising  from  casualties  should  be  pub- 


lished widely  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  at  the 
same,  time  reported  by  the  local  inspector  to  the  De- 
partment. No  changes  should  be  made  except  on  the 
authority  of  the  Department,  which  should  authorize 
at  least  six  months'  notice,  in  all  cases  of  lights.  The 
looseness  of  the  system  in  this  country  heretofore  in 
these  respects  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  although  a 
circular  was  issued  by  the  general  superintendent  of 
lights,  etc.,  directing  the  collectors,  acting  as  superin- 
tendents of  lights  to  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  coast  survey  all  changes  in  regard  to  lights,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  etc.,  that  they  might  be  placed  upon  the 
charts,  but  one  collector  ever  complied  with  the  direc- 
tion. Changes  which  otherwise  would  be  improve- 
ments, unless  known  to  the  mariner,  become  snares. 
No  list  of  beacons,  buoys,  or  sea-marks  exists ;  no  de- 
scription of  them  can  be  obtained,  except  by  a  general 
visitation  and  inspection  of  them  along  the  whole 
coast.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the  required  informa- 
tion, efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Board  to  procure 
this  important  information  from  the  local  superintend- 
ents, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  descriptive  list  of 
them.  So  far  only  a  few  returns  have  been  made, 
and  some  of  these  not  full  enough  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign. European  light-house  boards  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  giving  notice  to  mariners  of  proposed 
changes,  etc.,  in  their  own  lights,  etc.,  but  they  cause 
those  in  foreign  languages  to  be  translated,  and  as 
widely  disseminated  as  their  own.  The  Trinity  House 
corporation  of  London  causes  the  notices  relating  to 
lights,  etc.,  on  the  French  coasts,  as  well  as  on  their 
own,  to  be  published  in  the  commercial  papers  in  this 
country. 

"  Relative  Economy  of  Reflector  and  Lens  Systems. — 
Now,  although  the  most  decided  results  in  favor  of 
economy  are  to  be  expected  from  the  reformation  of 
the  minor  classes  of  lights,  we  do  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  we  should  begin  with  them,  because  human- 
ity, and  the  more  general  interests  of  commerce,  and 
the  safety  of  our  ships-of-war,  have  their  claims.  Our 
ships-of-war,  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  all 
that  arrive  on  our  coast  from  distant  voyages,  are 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  inferiority  of  our  sea- 
coast  lights,  or  higher  class  lights,  than  are  our  coast- 
ers from  the  deficiencies  of  the  inferior  classes ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  along  our  exterior  coast  line  that  we 
find  occurring  the  greater  number  and  the  most  disas- 
trous shipwrecks  during  the  stormy  seasons. 

"  The  minor  lights  are  usually  so  multiplied,  and  the 
localities  inside  of  the  general  coast  line  so  well  known 
to  the  navigators  of  our  bays  and  rivers,  that  they  can 
not  often  be  at  a  loss  for  a  secure  harbor  somewhere  in 
heavy  weather ;  whereas  the  sea-coast  lights,  at  times 
comparatively  few,  and  even  deficient  in  number, 
and  at  others  complicated  by  their  superabundance, 
occupy  positions  full  of  danger  to  the  navigator.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  ships  arriving  on 
the  coast  from  distant  voyages,  that  the  light  which 
they  first  make  should  be  clearly  visible  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  land,  and  that  it  should  be  so  dis- 
tinct in  character  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  other 
lights  ;  and  it  is  not  less  important  that  we  should  not 
delay  giving  to  such  lights  all  the  perfection  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  having  accomplished  this 
pm-pose  with  respect  to  the  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant, we  should  extend  the  improvement  to  the 
lights  of  inferior  classes  and  of  minor  importance, 
although  by  so  doing  we  were  to  save  at  the  outset 
something  less  than  if  we  were  to  begin  by  reforming 
the  minor  lights,  because  in  the  mean  time  our  foreign 
commerce  and  the  navy  might  be  suffering  to  an 
amount  far  surpassing  that  which  might  be  saved  to 
the  revenue. 

"  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  says  :  '  In  comparing  the  fixed 
dioptric  and  the  fixed  catoptric  apparatus,  the  results 
may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : 

"'1.    It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any  practical 
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combination  of  paraboloidal  reflectors,  to  distribute 
round  the  horizon  a  zone  of  light  of  exactly  equal 
intensity,  while  this  may  be  easily  effected  by  diop- 
tric means  in  the  manuer  already  described.  In  other 
words,  the  qualities  required  in  fixed  lights  can  not  be 
so  fully  obtained  by  reflectors  as  by  refractors. 

'"2.  The  average  light  produced  in  every  azimuth 
by  burning  one  gallon  of  oil  in  Argand  lamps  with 
reflectors,  is  only  about  one  fourth  of  that  produced 
by  burning  the  same  quantity  in  the  dioptric  appara- 
tus, and  the  annual  expenditure  is  £140  3s.  8d.  less 
for  the  entire  dioptric  light  than  for  the  catoptric 
light. 

"  '  3.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  fixed  re- 
flecting light  in  any  one  azimuth,  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  dioptric  method,  al- 
though its  increased  mean  power  would  render  it  vis- 
ible at  a  greater  distance  in  every  direction. 

"  '  4.  From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  rays,  the 
dioptric  light  would  be  observed  at  equal  distances  on 
ever}'  point  of  the  horizon — an  effect  which  can  not  be 
fully  attained  by  an}'  practicable  combination  of  para- 
boloidal reflectors. 

'"5.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  the  use  of  the  mechanical  lamp,  are  not, 
perhaps  so  much  felt  in  a  fixed  as  in  a  revolving  light, 
because  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  admits 
of  easier  access  to  it,  in  case  of  accident. 

***** 

"  '  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  more  fully 
the  system  of  Fresnel  is  understood,  the  more  cer- 
tainly will  it  be  preferred  to  the  catoptric  system  of 
illuminating  light-houses,  at  least  in  those  countries 
where  this  important  branch  of  administration  is  con- 
ducted with  the  care  and  solicitude  which  it  deserves. 

"  '  The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  revolving  light  with 
twenty-four  reflectors,  ranged  on  three  faces,  may  be 
estimated  at  £1298,  and  the  annual  maintenance,  in- 
cluding the  interest  of  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus, 
may  be  calculated  at  £418  8s.  4d.  The  fitting  up  of  a 
revolving  light  with  eight  lenses,  and  the  diacatoptric 
accessory  apparatus,  may  be  estimated  at  £1459,  and 
the  annual  maintenance  at  £354  10s.  4d.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  to  establish,  and  afterward  maintain,  a 
catoptric  light  of  the  kind  called  revolving  white,  with 
a  frame  of  three  faces,  each  equal  in  power  to  a  face  of 
the  dioptric  light  of  Cordouan,  an  annual  outlay  of  £63 
18s.  more  would  be  required  for  the  reflecting  light  than 
for  the  lens  light ;  while  for  a  light  of  the  kind  called 
revolving  red  and  white,  whose  frame  has  four  faces, 
at  least  36  reflectors  would  be  required  in  order  to 
make  the  light  even  approach  an  equality  to  that  of 
Cordouan ;  and  the  catoptric  light  would,  in  that  case, 
cost  £225  more  than  the  dioptric  light.' 

"  Convert  these  two  sums  into  our  currency,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  saving  in  the  first  case  of 
$309,  and  in  the  second  case  of  $1089  per  annum. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  burning  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil  in  revolving  lights  in  either  system,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  :  In  a  revolving  light,  like  that  of 
Skerryvore,  having  eight  sides,  each  lighting  with  its 
greatest  power  a  horizontal  sector  of  4°,  we  have  32° 
(or  units)  of  the  horizon  illuminated  with  the  full 
power  of  3200  Argand  flames,  and  consequently  an 
aggregate  effect  of  102,400  flames  produced  by  burn- 
ing the  oil  required  for  16  reflectors  ;  while  in  a  catop- 
tric apparatus  like  that  of  the  old  light  at  Inchkeith, 
having  seven  sides  of  one  reflector  each,  lighting  with 
its  greatest  power  a  sector  of  4°  25',  we  have  nearly 
31°  (or  units)  of  the  horizon  illuminated  with  the  full 
power  of  400  Argand  flames,  and  consequently  an  ag- 
gregate effect  of  12,400  flames  as  the  result  of  burning 
the  oil  required  for  seven  reflectors.  Hence  the  effect 
of  burning  the  same  quantity  of  oil  in  revolving  lights 
in  either  system  will  be  represented  respectively  by 
16-7,  12,400=28,343  for  the  catoptric,  contrasted  with 
102,400  for  the  dioptric  light ;  or,  in  other  words,  re- 


volving lights  on  the  dioptric  principle  use  the  oil 
more  economically  than  those  on  the  catoptric  plan, 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3-6  to  1. 

"  Let  us,  then,  take  the  appropriation  for  oil  for  the 
lights  in  the  United  States,  deducting  the  quantity 
used  in  the  four  towers  fitted  with  dioptric  apparatus, 
and  divide  it  by  3'6,  the  proportion  to  1,  in  favor  of  the 
lens  apparatus. 

"  1851-2. — Appropriation  for  oil  (less  oil  burned  in 
lens  lights)  $122,629  55 ;  1  to  3-6  will  give  necessary 
quantity  for  lens  lights  of  equal  power,  $34,063  68 : 
annual  saving  for  oil  by  this  mode  of  comparison, 
$88,565  67.  Glass  chimneys,  wicks,  and  repairs  of 
lighting  apparatus,  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  310  to  3193 ;  that  is,  1  to  10.  Amount  ap- 
propriated for  these  objects,  minus  the  expenses  of  the 
same  articles,  for  the  four  lens  lights,  $15,162  30;  1 
to  10  will  give  the  necessary  expense  with  lenses, 
$1216  23 :  annual  saving  by  this  comparison  in  these 
articles,  $13,646  07. 

"  The  oil  being  the  most  bulky  article  of  supplies,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  saving  in  oil  will  be  a  fair 
proportion  for  the  transportation,  the  more  especially 
as  spare  lamps,  burners,  reflectors,  and  the  great  wear 
and  tear  of  the  Argand  lamps,  burners,  and  reflectors, 
is  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  annual  saving. 

"Amount  appropriated  for  the  transportation  and 
delivery  of  oil  and  other  annual  supplies,  1851-2, 
$11,437  ;  1  to  3-6  will  give  the  necessary  expense  for 
this  article,  $3176  94:  annual  saving  with  lenses, 
$8260  06.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  would  not  be  so 
great  a  saving  in  transportation  by  the  change ;  of 
that,  the  experiment  alone  can  decide.  By  the  aid  of 
a  small  steamer,  one  half  of  the  amount  appropriated 
could  be  saved  in  money,  while  very  important  ad- 
ditional service  would  be  rendered  in  the  way  of  in- 
spections, and  more  frequent  visits  to  the  principal 
sea-coast  lights.  Taking,  then,  the  savings  of  this 
mode  of  comparison,  it  will  be  as  follows  :  for  oil  in 
one  j'ear,  $88,565  57 ;  for  wicks,  chimneys,  repairs  of 
apparatus,  etc.,  $13,646  07 ;  for  transportation,  $8260 
06  :  total  annual  saving,  $110,471  70.  Making  within 
a  fraction  the  same  amount  which  would  lie  saved 
annually  by  the  introduction  of  the  lens  apparatus  by 
this  comparison,  that  was  shown  by  taking  the  lights 
in  their  regular  order  of  powers,  and  comparing  with 
orders  of  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  powers  in  the 
Fresnel  system.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  clearer 
than  the  results  thus  set  forth. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  consumption  of  a  gal- 
lon of  oil  in  a  fixed  light,  with  26  reflectors,  which  is 
the  smallest  number  that  can  be  properly  employed, 
may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  The  mean  effect  of  the 
light  spread  over  the  horizontal  sector,  substituted  by 
one  reflector,  as  deduced  from  measurements  made  at 
each  horizontal  degree,  by  the  method  of  shadows,  is 
equal  to  174  unassisted  Argand  burners.  If,  then, 
this  quantity  be  multiplied  by  360  degrees,  we  shall 
obtain  an  aggregate  effect  of  62,640  ;  which,  divided 
by  1,040  (the  number  of  gallons  burned  during  a  year 
in  26  reflectors),  would  give  60  Argand  flames  for  the 
effect  of  the  light  maintained  throughout  the  year  by 
the  combustion  of  a  gallon  of  oil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  a  catadioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  like 
that  lately  established  at  (Jirdleness,  may  lie  estimated 
thus  :  The  mean  effect  of  the  light  produced  by  joint 
effect  of  both  the  dioptric  and  catadioptric  parts  of  a 
fixed  light  apparatus,  may  lie  valued  at  -150  Argand 
flames;  which,  multiplied  by  360  degrees,  gives  an 
aggregate  of  162,000;  and  if  this  quantity  be  divided 
by  570  (the  number  of  gallons  burned  by  the  great 
laiii]>  in  a  year)  we  shall  have  about  -'*  1  Argand 
flames  for  the  effect  of  the  light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  gallon  of  oil.  It  would  thus  appear,  that 
in  fixed  lights  the,  French  apparatus,  as  lately  im- 
proved, produces  as  the  average  effect  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  same  quantity  of  oil  over  the  whole  horizon, 
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upward  of  four  times  the  amount  of  light  that  is 
obtained  by  the  catoptric  mode,  although  in  certain 
directions,  opposite  the  axes  of  each  reflector,  the 
catoptric  light  is  full}'  50  per  centum  more  powerful 
than  the  dioptric  light. 

"But  the  great  superiority  of  the  dioptric  method 
rests  chiefly  upon  its  perfect  fulfillment  of  an  import- 
ant condition  required  in  a  fixed  light,  by  distributing 
the  rays  equally  in  every  point  of  the  horizon.  Hence, 
the  saving  for  fixed  lights  in  the  same  amount  of  oil, 
etc.,  appropriated  for  as  before,  will  be  $91,971  94 ; 
saving  on  other  articles,  $22,226  07 :  total  saving  per 
annum,  $114,198  01. 

"  It  may,  and  probably  will  be  urged,  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  annual  saving  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
wages  of  additional  keepers.  In  answer  to  that,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  in  the  comparisons  of  reflecting 
and  refracting  systems  in  Europe,  the  same  number 
of  keepers  is  required  for  both,  of  equal  class  or  order, 
and  therefore  the  ascertained  saving  is  a  net  annual 
gain. 

"  In  the  United  States,  as  a  general  rule,  but  one 
keeper  (there  being  only  14  assistants  belonging  to  an 
establishment  of  301  light-stations,  fitted  with  reflector 
apparatus)  is  attached  to  a  light-station.  To  render 
the  larger,  or  sea-coast  lights  efficient  and  safe,  two 
keepers  should  be  attached  to  each  station  having  a 
single  tower,  and  three  to  those  with  two  towers, 
•whether  fitted  with  reflectors  or  lenses. 

"  However,  as  it  may  be  contended,  that  inasmuch 
as  our  reflector  lights  in  general  have  only  one  keeper, 
and  that  the  change  to  the  lens  system  would  require 
two  to  each  light  of  the  first  or  second  class  or  orders, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  see  how  many  of  the 
present  lights  on  our  coast  would  be  required  to  be 
changed,  and  the  increased  expense  for  an  additional 
keeper  to  each.  From  the  north-eastern  boundary  to 
the  Rio  Grande  there  are  38  positions  which  ought  to 
be  fitted  with  the  most  powerful  first  order  lenses. 

"  There  are  points  between  some  of  these  first  order 
lights,  which  ought  to  be  fitted  with  second  order  lens 
apparatus,  making  a  total  of  about  50  lights  of  the  first 
and  second  orders.  An  additional  keeper  for  each,  at 
the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  will  be  $15,000. 

"  If  this  sum  be  deducted  from  the  total  already 
shown  (which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  present  expenditures,  to  render  our  lights  in  that 
department  equal  to  European  lights),  there  will  still 
be  an  annual  saving  of  $95,471  70,  or  $99,198  01.  If 
additional  evidence  were  required  to  prove  so  plain  a 
proposition,  that  the  reflector  system  is  more  expens- 
ive than  the  lens  system  in  the  proportion  of  3'6  to  1, 
disregarding  the  great  superiority  of  the  lens  system 
for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  the  mariner,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  action  of  the  Trinity  House  corporation, 
of  Deptford  Stroud,  London  ;  Northern  Lights  commis- 
sioners, of  Edinburg ;  and  the  Ballast  Board,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

"  In  1835  the  first  lens  apparatus  was  introduced 
into  Scotland. 

"  In  1837  the  first  lens  was  introduced  into  England, 
under  the  Trinity  House  corporation ;  and  since  1845 
the  first  lens  light  was  lighted  in  Ireland. 

"  Now  (1851)  there  are  very  few  lights  fitted  with 
reflectors  in  Scotland ;  the  commissioners  having 
abandoned  the  use  of  that  apparatus,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  Fresnel  and  holophotal  svstem  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson. 

The  Trinity  House  (London)  has  upward  of  20  lens 
lights  of  the  first  and  second  order,  besides  numerous 
fourth  order  harbor  lights.  Lens  lights  are  also  being 
introduced  into  Ireland  ;  the  precise  number,  however, 
now  existing  there,  is  not  known,  as  they  are  not 
marked  in  their  printed  lists,  and  no  information  has 
yet  been  received  from  that  board. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  three  light- 
house boards  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  close 


corporations,  deriving  their  means  entirely  from  light- 
dues  levied  upon  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  including 
that  of  their  own.  They  derive  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tages from  the  government,  and  are  only  under  its 
general  control ;  consequently  their  acts  are  independ- 
ent of  Parliamentary  legislation. 

"If  these  boards  had  found  the  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1845,  to  use  less  expensive  apparatus  and  combusti- 
bles in  their  lights,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
light  dues,  had  not  been  based  upon  sound  principles, 
they  would  have  had  no  inducement  to  follow  them  ; 
for  whether  the  lights  are  economically  kept  or  not, 
good  or  bad,  the  same  amount  of  light-money  would 
be  collected.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lens  apparatus,  and  the  colza  oil,  into  the 
establishments  under  the  control  of  these  independent 
corporations,  was  the  result  of  close  examination  and 
trial  by  those  charged  with,  and  most  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  introduction  after  France,  first  by  Hol- 
land, and  successively  by  Belgium,  Hanover,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Brazil,  and  the  colonies  of  the  respect- 
ive nations,  goes  far  to  counteract  any  prejudice  which 
may  exist  in  any  quarter,  of  the  globe  against  this 
inimitable  illuminating  apparatus  for  light-houses. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  renovations  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  lights,  and  the  erection  of  new  tow- 
ers, fitted  with  the  lens  apparatus,  a  material  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  light-dues 
levied  in  Great  Britain  upon  shipping.  This  may  in 
some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  increased  amount  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  more  frequent  and 
rapid  intercourse  between  nations,  by  the  aid  of  steam 
navigation ;  but,  it  can  not  fairly  be  contended  that  it 
is  wholly  due  to  that  cause. 

"  These  facts  are  undoubted,  and  the  deductions 
from  them,  it  is  believed,  will,  upon  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, be  found  to  be  correct. 

"  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  says,  '  It  therefore  follows, 
that,  by  dioptric  means,  the  consumption  of  oil  neces- 
sary for  betweeen  14  and  16  reflectors,  will  produce  a 
light  as  powerful  as  that  which  would  require  the  oil 
of  24  reflectors  in  the  catoptric  system  of  Scotland ; 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  oil  equal 
to  that  consumed  by  10  reflectors ;  or  400  gallons  in 
the  year  against  the  Scotch  system.  But  in  order 
fully  to  compare  the  economy  of  producing  two  re- 
volving lights  of  equal  power,  by  those  two  methods, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  the  calculation  the 
interest  of  the  first  outlay  in  establishing  them.' 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  French  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch  government  in  introducing  lenses 
into  their  light-houses. 

"  The  subject  of  introducing  lenses  into  the  Scotch 
light-houses  was  brought  before  the  commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights  by  the  Engineer*  of  that  body,  at  the 
instance  of  General  Colby,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  as 
early  as  1824.  The  Scotch  commissioners  directed 
their  engineer  to  visit  France,  and  report  upon  the 
lights  of  that  country.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1834, 
the  board  directed  lenses  to  be  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments.  These  experiments  re- 
sulted in  the  recommendation  that  an  important  light 
should  be  changed  from  a  reflector  to  a  lens  apparatus. 

"  It  is  believed  the  powerful  and  unanswerable  ar- 
guments contained  in  the  letters  of  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter,  in  1833,  to  the  Bell-Rock  committee,  in  favor  of 
lenses,  contributed  greatly  to  the  early  introduction 
of  them  into  the  lights  of  Scotland. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  from 
1825  to  1834,  made  by  the  Northern  Lights  commis- 
sioners to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  decisive  steps  were 
taken  to  decide  the  question. 


*  Kobert  Stevenson. 
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"  In  October,  1835,  the  reflecting  apparatus  of  the 
revolving  light  at  Inchkeith  was  removed,  and  diop- 
tric apparatus  substituted. 

"  So  groat  was  tin-  satisfaction  which  this  change 
produced,  that  another  light  was  immediately  changed 
to  a  lens  light.  The  second  lens  light  erected  in  Scot- 
land was  at  the  Isle  of  May,  in  September,  1836. 

"  The  Trinity  House,  London,  fitted  the  Start  Point 
light  with  a  lens  apparatus  in  1837. 

"  The  Turkish  government  employed  an  English 
engineer  in  1836-7,  to  make  experiments  with  the 
Fresnel  lenses,  Drummond's  light,  etc.,  to  enable  it  to 
decide  upon  the  best  illuminating  apparatus  for  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  letter  upon  this 
subject  from  William  Henry  Barlow,  Esq.,  which  was 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  will  be  found 
to  contain  much  valuable  information  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  experiments  of  light-house  navigation.—- 
Vide  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  1H37,  p.  211. 

"  Xn inhi'f  (if  Luiitcs  in  the  World. — At  the  present 
moment  (1851),  there  are  lens  lights  of  the  three  first 
orders  (tirst,  second,  and  third  orders),  216,  and  of  the 
smaller  classes,  162 ;  making  the  total  number  of 
lenses  368. 

"  They  are  found  now  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land. France,  Belgium,  the  maritime  States  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  (the  Rus- 
sian government  has  a  French  artist  established  at  St. 
Petersburg,  for  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  their 
lights),  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Euro- 
pean States.  One  first,  two  second,  and  one  third  or- 
der, are  the  only  lenses  at  present  in  the  United 
States. 

"  The  three  first  named  were  procured  in  obedience 
to  special  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  third  order  was 
placed  on  the  Brandywine  shoal  by  the  Topographical 
Bureau. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  two  light-towers  now  in 
the  course  of  erection  at  Sand  Key  and  Carysfort 
Reef,  under  the  direction  of  the  Topographical  Bureau, 
are  to  be  fitted  with  first  order  lenses. 

"Sir.  Stevenson  pays  this  merited  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  savan  whose  system  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally admired  and  adopted  throughout  the  maritime 
world :  '  Fresnel,  who  is  already  classed  with  the 
greatest  of  those  inventors  who  extend  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  will  thus  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive a  place  among  those  benefactors  of  the  species 
who  have  consecrated  their  genius  to  the  common 
good  of  mankind ;  and,  wherever  maritime  intercourse 
prevails,  the  solid  advantages  which  his  labors  have 
procured  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged.' 

"Illumination. — On  a  review  of  this  subject,  the  adop- 
tion is  recommended,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  the 
lens  system  instead  of  that  of  reflectors,  as  most  effect- 
ive and  economical. 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Fresuel  lens  is  essen- 
tial for  sea  or  lake-coast  lights  of  the  first  order  ;  that 
for  those  of  the  second  order,  or  for  secondary  or  bea- 
con lights,  including  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
orders,  the  useful  effect  of  a  lens  light  is  from  3'6  to  4 
times  that  of  reflector  lights  of  the  same  class,  and 
that,  economically,  the  reflector  lights  are  4  times  as 
expensive  for  oil  alone  as  the  lens  lights. 

"It  has  been  clearly  shown,  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, that  if  it  were  possible  to  convert  in  a  moment  all 
the  present  reflector  lights  of  the  United  States  into 
lens  lights  as  nearly  as  possible  (though,  in  almost 
every  instance,  they  would  be  superior),  of  equal  or- 
ders, the  annual  saving,  for  oil  and  other  supplies, 
would  be  ,*!ll2,lx5  27,  taking  the  appropriations  of 
1851-'52  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  an  im-iv .ise  of  3J-  to  4  times  as  much  light 
from  each  lantern  as  at  present. 


"  If  the  estimates  for  1852-'53  be  taken  as  a  basis, 
then  the  annual  saving  may  be  increased  $'20,000, 
which  will  make  the  entire  saving  for  one  year,  with 
all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  superior  lights, 
$132,185. 

"Add  to  this  sum  $40,000,  the  mean  of  the  value 
of  the  lamps  and  reflectors  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
the  light-houses,  to  be  fitted  first  with  the  lens  appa- 
ratus, and  which  would  be  required,  under  an}-  circum- 
stances of  improvement,  for  the  42  light  vessels  already 
existing,  and  the  sum  of  8172,185  may  be  put  down  as 
clear  profit,  with  which  to  purchase  lens  apparatus  for 
the  first  year. 

"  By  appropriating  this  sum,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
can  be  economically  and  judiciously  employed  in  im- 
proving the  sea-coast  lights,  there  will  be  an  additional 
gain,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  oil,  etc.,  under  the  two  systems,  for  all  the 
apparatus  procured  with  this  saving.  This  saving 
will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  on  compound  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  per  cent.,  until,  in  5  or  6  years, 
should  the  appropriations  be  made  as  required  to  carry 
out  gradually  the  system,  we  shall  have  lights  equal 
to  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  brilliancy, 
useful  effect,  and  economy,  and  apparatus  that  never 
requires  renewing,  without,  in  the  aggregate,  having 
spent  one  cent  more  than  would  have  been  required 
for  the  ordinary  service  under  the  present  system, 
with  inferior  lights  and  enormous  sums  for  annual  re- 
pairs and  renovations. 

"These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  sperm  oil  now  in  use  is  to  be  continued. 
Should  it  be  decided,  however,  to  follow  the  example 
of  nearly  the  whole  maritime  world  in  introducing  the 
colza  or  rape-seed  oil,  a  saving  of  35  to  40  cents  per 
gallon  will  be  gained,  equivalent  to  $40,000  to  $45,000 
more. 

"  The  price  of  the  first-quality  clarified  colza  oil  is, 
on  an  average,  at  the  principal  markets  in  France,  72 
francs  the  hectolitre,  or  for  a  little  more  than  26  gallons, 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  55i  cents  per  gallon.  Sperm 
oil,  in  this  country,  ranges  from  $1.30  to  $1.5(J  per 
gallon,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  fair  qualify  can  be  fur- 
nished at  these  prices.  The  supply  of  the  best  sperm 
oil  to  stand  a  temperature  of  28°  Fahrenheit,  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  no  other  qualitj-  should  ever 
be  burnt  in  a  light-house.  A  few  gallons  of  rape-seed 
oil  have  been  sent  from  Havre  to  the  Board,  costing 
about  60  cents  per  gallon. 

"  This  important  agricultural  product  (rape-seed) 
only  requires  to  be  introduced  favorably  to  the  notice 
of  our  planters  and  farmers,  to  become  a  boon  to  the 
nation  of  no  ordinary  value.  Adapted  to  the  soils  of 
nearly  every  portion  of  this  great  country,  its  admira- 
ble qualities  for  domestic  illumination  would  soon 
bring  it  into  favor,  and,  by  its  means,  expel  from  our 
houses  the  many  dangerous  fluids  now  used  for  the 
sake  only  of  economy. 

"  The  experiments  made  by  Fresnel,  Faraday,  Ste- 
venson, and  other  distinguished  individuals,  have 
proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  colz:v  is  not  only 
better  than  the  best  sperm  oil  (an  article  now  very 
diflicult  to  procure),  but  that  it  will  burn  17  hours 
without  coaling  the  wicks  ;  that  it  will  remain  in  a 
fluid  state  in  a  lower  temperature  than  the  best  sperm 
oil,  and  that  it  is  cheaper  by  nearly  one  third. 

'  In  this  country,  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil,  inde- 
pendently of  its  high  price,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  for  the  various  purposes  connected 
with  steam  machinery,  etc.,  for  several  years.  Lard 
and  other  prepared  oils  have  been  forced  to  take  the 
:)lace  of  it,  for  these  and  other  purposes  for  which  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted. 

"  The  returns  from  the  fishing  grounds  show  that 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  becoming  more  and  more 
uncertain,  and  less  profitable,  every  year.  When  those 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  find  it  unprofitable, 
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they  will  not  pursue  it  because  the  government  may 
require  a  few  thousands  of  gallons  annually.  We  can 
not  go  wrong  in  this  matter,  in  following  the  example 
of  other  countries. 

"  France  introduced  the  rape-seed  oil,  from  convic- 
tion of  its  superiority.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  generally,  have 
followed ;  first  from  motives  of  economy,  and  continue 
its  use  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  only  more 
economical,  but  is  better  for  light-house  purposes  than 
the  best  winter-strained  sperm  oil,  the  only  kind  used 
in  most  lights.  Olive-oil  has  been  introduced  into  the 
li;^ht-houses  of  Liverpool,  England,  at  a  saving  of  40 
per  cent,  over  sperm  oil. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  oil  (two  kinds,  '  winter 
and  summer,'  being  used)  for  our  lights,  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  now  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  in 
price  than  it  was  a  few  years  since  ;  and  with  the  pres- 
ent prospects,  it  must  continue  to  increase  in  price  so 
long  as  the  demand  is  so  great  for  it  as  at  present. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  38  most  important 
sea-coast  lights  should  be  fitted,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  with  first  order  lenses,  and  that  the  Argand 
lamps  and  reflectors  taken  from  them  (or  such  of  them 
as  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
good  for  that  purpose)  be  used  for  fitting  up  the  42 
light-vessels  now  existing,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  high  authority  comparatively  useless  in 
their  present  state.  Several  years  would  be  required 
to  effect  this  change,  as  the  new  lights  authorized  by 
law,  amounting  to  34,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  coasts 
of  California  and  Oregon,  require  illuminating  appa- 
ratus ;  and  as  there  are  only  two  establishments  from 
which  the  lenses  could  be  procured  for  some  time  at 
least,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  demand  a  larger  num- 
ber at  once  than  could  be  easily  supplied. 

"  Having  fitted  the  most  important  sea-coast  lights 
with  the  best  lens  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  newly 
authorized  lights,  by  changing  thereafter  such  only  of 
the  minor  lights  as  now,  or  hereafter,  require  new  ap- 
paratus, would  in  two  or  three  years  place  the  light- 
house establishment  of  this  country  far  in  advance  of 
its  present  state  in  efficiency  and  economy. 

"  To  purchase  Argand  lamps  and  reflectors  for  the 
42  light-vessels,  would  be  to  retrograde  in  light-house 
illumination  at  a  first  cost  of  $40,000  or  $45,000,  and 
an  annual  waste  of  $7500  for  oil  alone ;  and  of  the 
supplies,  to  the  extent  to  increase  the  amount  to 
$10,000,  with  apparatus  which  must  be  frequently  re- 
newed, producing  only  from  one  fourth  to  one  sixth 
the  usefulness  of  the  less  economical  system,  which 
never  requires  renewing. 

"  Taking  the  estimate  for  1852-3  for  maintaining 
the  lights  of  this  country  as  a  basis,  the  present  sys- 
tem costs  annually  within  a  fraction  of  $135,000  more 
than  the  same  lights  would  under  the  lens  system. 
But  in  so  important  and  humane  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  as  this  is,  upon  the  efficient  and  proper 
management  of  which  depends,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  loss  of  human  life  and  property,  in  which 
every  individual  in  the  land  is  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
ested personally,  mere  saving  of  money,  which  is  by 
no  means  always  true  economy,  should  not  be  the  only 
guide.  The  incalculable  benefits  to  the  seaman;  the 
merchant,  who  receives  the  foreign  products  to  gratify 
the  wants  of  our  citizens ;  the  planter,  who  ships  his 
cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  breadstuffs,  provisions,  naval 
stores,  and  the  thousands  of  products  of  our  clime,  to 
the  best  markets,  would  seem  sufficient  to  show  the 
necessity  for  this  change. 

"  By  those  of  our  citizens  along  our  southern  coasts, 
from  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
who  are  now  and  have  ever  been  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  a  badly  lighted  coast,  will  this  additional 
reason  be  best  understood  and  appreciated.  Their 
freight  lists  and  heavy  insurances  speak  out  truly  on 
this  point. 


"The  $7,000,000  worth  of  property  sent  into  Key 
West,  and  there  adjudicated  for  salvage,  within  the  six 
years  prior  to  January,  1850  (lost  to  our  citizens  and 
our  government  chiefly),  speaks  trumpet-tongued  on 
this  subject.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  wreck  lists  of 
Nassau  and  New  Providence  exceed  by  far  those  of 
Key  West. 

"  Let  us  light  our  coasts  as  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  done  theirs,  and  wreckers  will  be  compelled 
to  turn  their  attention  to  other  means  of  livelihood, 
and  the  consumers  of  ever}-  class  and  grade  will  pay 
less  for  their  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  the  planter, 
farmer,  mechanic,  will  have  smaller  freight  and  in- 
surance bills  to  pay  on  their  exports. 

"  If  we  assume  the  necessity  for  changing  all  of  the 
lights  on  our  coast  to  lens  lights,  and  give  to  each  one 
of  them  its  proper  power  and  efficiency,  we  should 
have  about  as  follows :  36  first  order  lens  lights,  cost- 
ing for  apparatus  $244,800;  10  second  order  lens 
lights,  costing  for  apparatus  $44,000 ;  61  third  order 
lens  lights,  costing  for  apparatus  $113,460  ;  206  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  order  lens  lights,  costing,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, about  $92,700 ;  total  amount  necessary  to 
purchase  lens  apparatus  for  all  the  lights  in  the  United 
States,  $494,960  ;  deduct  value  of  reflectors  and  lamps 
for  light-vessels  at  present  existing,  and  for  proposed 
ones,  $45,000 ;  deduct  value  of  present  illuminating 
apparatus,  lamps,  reflectors,  chandeliers,  etc.,  merely 
estimating  the  value  of  the  old  silver,  copper,  and 
iron,  say  2500  lamps  and  reflectors,  and  315  chande- 
liers, at  one  fifth  their  cost,  $50,000;  deduct  first 
year's  saving  on  oil  and  other  supplies,  $110,000; 
total  expenditure,  $205,000  ;  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  with  lenses,  only  a  balance  of  $289,960 ; 
saving  for  four  years,  $440,000 ;  making  a  gain,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  of  $150,040. 

"  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  country  will 
have  gained  $150,000  in  monej',  including  interest, 
and  an  annual  saving  of  $110,000,  the  interest  of 
which  will  make  it  $117,600,  and  afford  to  the  mariner 
lights  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  by  which  means 
every  consumer  and  exporter  will  derive  a  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  those  who  go  to  sea,  either  from 
pleasure  or  necessity,  will  be  doubly  insured  against 
shipwreck  on  our  inhospitable  coast. 

"  To  make  the  reform  in  our  present  light-house 
system  perfect  in  its  illuminating  department,  it  only 
remains  to  introduce,  in  addition  to  the  lenses,  the 
colza  or  rape-seed  oil,  which  will  produce  an  additional 
saving,  as  has  already  been  shown,  of  about  $10,000 
per  annum  ;  making  the  grand  total,  in  five  years,  of 
$200,000.  It  may  be  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  in- 
terest is  included  in  the  saving,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
it  on  the  first  cost,  which  will  be,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  $15,397  60 ;  third  year,  $8,797  60  ;  fourth 
year,  $2,197  60;  making  for  interest,  $26,392  80; 
still  leaving  a  nett  gain,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  of 
$132,647  20,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
saving  from  the  rape-seed  oil,  if  introduced,  which 
would  increase  it  to  $182,  647  20  of  clear  gain  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  annual  gain  and 
other  advantages  already  stated. 

"But  if  we  continue  to  employ  reflectors,  such  as 
we  have  now  in  use  and  are  constantly  introducing 
into  our  lights,  we  will  not  only  lose  the  amount  an- 
nually which  has  been  shown  we  should  gain  with 
lenses,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  these  reflectors  and 
lamps  will  require  to  be  renewed  once  in  10  to  15 
years,  at  a  cost  very  little  short  of  that  of  the  lenses, 
which  suffer  no  deterioration  from  long  use,  and 
humanity  and  commerce  will  continue  to  suffer  for 
want  of  good  and  efficient  lights  on  our  coast. 

"  Inspection. — Without  a  rigid  system  of  inspection 
by  competent  persons,  the  light-house  system  can 
never  be  efficient  or  economical.  The  whole  sea  and 
lake  coasts  of  the  United  States  should  be  divided  into 
light-house  districts,  with  less  regard  to  geographical 
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than  to  local  lines.  For  example,  the  New  York  dis- 
trict should  embrace  all  the  lights  from  Watch  Hill 
including  Block  Island,  Mont.iuk  Point,  etc.,  to  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink,  up  the  bays,  including  th 
Raritan,  Hackensack,  Passaic  and  North  Rivers,  to 
the  head  of  navigation.  The  Philadelphia  or  Dela- 
ware Bay  district  should  embrace  the  coast  from  tin 
Barnegat  to  near  Assateague,  and  up  the  Delaware  on 
both  sides  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The  Baltimore 
or  Chesapeake  Bay  district  should  embrace  all  the 
coast  from  Assateague  to  Cape  Henry,  Hampton 
Roads  and  tributaries,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tribu- 
taries, to  the  head  of  navigation.  The  other  district 
should  be  formed  upon  the  same  principles.  In  each 
of  these  districts  there  should  be  a  local  inspector, 
who  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  means 
and  facilities  for  regularly  inspecting  the  lights,  at- 
tending to  the  wants  of  the  keepers,  superintending 
small  repairs,  reporting  the  condition  of  the-establish- 
ment,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  to  the  executive  offi- 
cer or  engineer  of  the  Light-House  Board,  superintend 
the  placing,  replacing  and  renovating  buoys,  beacons, 
etc.,  etc.,  under  the  general  and  special  instruction  of 
the  Light-House  Board,  communicated  through  their 
executive  officer  or  engineer. 

"  For  this  purpose,  there  would  be  required  on  the 
lakes  two  inspectors,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
north-west  coasts,  including  all  the  adjacent  navigable 
waters,  from  10  to  13  inspectors  more,  making  the 
whole  number  required  from  13  to  15. 

"Each  of  these  light-house  districts  should  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  active  and  zealous  offi- 
cer of  the  army  or  navy,  who  should  receive  all  his  in- 
structions from,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Light-House 
Board,  through  their  executive  officer  or  engineer,  and 
to  whom  all  reports  should  be  made. 

"  The  facilities  for  inspectors  superintending  such 
repairs,  etc.,  etc.,  as  may  be  confided  to  the  local  in- 
spector, to  be  furnished  by  the  light-house  vessels, 
revenue  cutters,  and  such  other  means  as  the  Treasury 
Department  may  from  time  to  time  authorize. 

"  By  this  mode  of  inspection,  very  little  if  any  ad- 
ditional expense  will  be  incurred,  while  there  will  be 
secured  an  independent  examination  of  every  light  on 
the  coast,  say  from  four  to  six  times  per  annum,  by  a 
competent  person,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inform  him- 
self upon  all  essential  matters  connected  with  this 
service.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  means,  the  rev- 
enue boarding  boats  might  and  would  be  appropriately 
put  in  requisition,  as  occasion  might  require,  to  assist 
the  inspector  in  his  duties  in  situations  where  a  strict 
economy  would  not  authorize  the  employment  of  a 
vessel  permanently  to  peform  this  service. 

"  Instead  of,  as  now,  contracting  with  persons  to 
keep  the  buoys  in  their  places  for  a  certain  sum  per 
annum,  and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  perform  the  service 
faithfully,  the  inspector  would,  under  proper  instruc- 
tions, be  required  to  examine  the  bars,  channels,  etc., 
etc.,  of  his  district,  at  regular  periods,  and  always  im- 
mediately after  heavy  gales  of  wind  to  ascertain  what 
buoys  are  out  of  position,  and  to  replace  them. 

"The  inspecting  officers  would  occasionally  In-  ac- 
companied by  the  secretary  or  engineer  to  the  Light- 
House  Board,  or  perhaps  by  both  of  them  ;  a  thorough 
system  would  be  provided,  which  would  inevitably  i>o 
less  expensive  in  the  aggregate  than  that  at  present 
existing  without  specific  law.  In  connection  with 
these  inspections,  depots  for  stores,  spare  buoys,  moor- 
ings, etc.,  etc.,  are  indispensable  in  each  district. 
These  depots  might  in  most  places  be  at  some  place 
requiring  but  little  annual  expense,  where  the  buoys 
and  their  moorings  could  be  repaired,  painted,  etc,  and 
where  a  spare  light-vessel  might  be  kept  ready  for  use. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  spare  light-vessel  for 
every  three  placed  in  exposed  open  sea-positions.  Du- 
plicate buoys  and  moorings  should  be  read}-  at  all 
times.  The  Light-House  Board  should  have  authority 


to  cause  buoys  to  be  placed  on  newly-discovered  shoals, 
wrecks,  etc.,  etc.,  whenever  necessary.  By  the  em- 
ployment of  these  inspectors,  the  country  would  derive 
the  benefit  of  their  services  without  expense,  and 
have  an  assurance,  from  their  position  and  standing, 
of  a  faithful  execution  of  their  duties.  The  Board 
would  refer  again  to  the  reports  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  already  pointed  out  in  this  re- 
port, on  this  important  branch  of  the  lighting  service. 
In  connection  with  this  recommendation,  the  Board 
would  advise  that  light-keepers  be  examined,  as  naval 
engineers,  midshipmen,  and  cadets  are,  in  reference  to 
qualifications  for  their  appointments  ;  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  lights  without 
suitable  preparation ;  nor  the  more  important  lights 
without  proportionally  higher  qualifications ;  that  such 
meteorological  and  tidal  observations  be  required  of 
them  in  addition  to  the  keeping  of  suitable  registers 
of  lighting,  consumption  of  supplies  daily,  etc.,  as  may 
tend  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  keepers,  and  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  information  and  practical  skill  of  them 
as  a  class. 

"  To  Guide  Legislation  in  Extending  and  Improving 
Our  Present  System  of  Construction,  Illumination,  In- 
spection, and  Superintendence. — 'The  seventh  section  of 
the  act  making  appropriation  for  light-houses,  light- 
boats,  buoys,  etc.,  approved  March  3,  1851,  provides, 
'  That  hereafter,  in  all  new  light-houses,  in  all  light- 
houses requiring  new  lighting  apparatus,  and  in  all 
light-houses  as  yet  unsupplied  with  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, the  lens  or  Fresnel  system  shall  be  adopted,  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
public  interest  will  be  subserved  thereby.' 

"  This  is  a  wise  provision.  There  are  very  few 
cases,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  where  the  public  in- 
terest will  not  be  greatly  subserved  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Fresnel  lens  for  the  reflectors  now  employed  in 
illuminating  our  light-houses.  In  positions  where  the 
light  is  only  required  to  illuminate  a  small  arc  of  the 
horizon,  it  may  be  of  questionable  propriety  ;  but  in 
all  such  cases,  the  capable  light-house  engineer  should 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  apparatus. 
In  no  case  requiring  one  half  or  more  of  the  horizon 
to  be  illuminated,  is  it  believed  reflectors  ought  to  be 
employed,  in  preference  to  the  lens.  There  may  be 
occasionally  circumstances  of  a  paramount  character, 
which  may  render  the  employment  of  reflectors  prefer- 
able. 

"  The  ninth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 
1851,  provides,  '  That  the  President  be.  and  he  is  hereby 
required  to  cause  to  be  detailed  from  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army,  from  time  to  time,  such  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  superintend  the  construction  and  renova- 
tion of  light-houses.' 

"  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  this  act  is  one  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  in- 
i-reasing  the  durability  of  light-house  structures,  and 
L'onsequently  lessening,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the 
present  large  annual  appropriations  for  renovations 
and  repairs ;  and  they  recommend  that  no  new  struct- 
ure be  erected,  and  no  old  ones  be  repaired,  except  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  competent  officer  of  the 
corps  of  engineers. 

"  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that,  pending  the  action 
f  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  improving  our  lights, 
tc.,  much  may  be  done  toward  introducing  a  more  ef- 
icient  and  economical  administration  of  the  cstalilish- 
nent,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth  sections  of  the  law  of  1851. 

"  Locating  of  Se  am/'!  /.if/.-. -<•.»/.</  f.if/hts. — The  Board 
iave  adopted  the  same  principle  which  has  proved  so 
•fFwtivo  in  the  organization  of  the  Fremh  system  of 
ights  ;  namely,  to  place  a  sea-coast  light  of  the  first 
irder.  in  general,  every  4'2  nautical  miles,  so  that,  as 
i  rule,  one  light  will  not  be  lo~t  sight  of  until  another 
s  above  the  horizon.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to 
adopt  only  two  main  systems  of  distinction  for  thesa 
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lights  into  fixed  and  revolving,  then  a  fixed  light 
should  be  placed  between  two  revolving  lights,  suit- 
ably distinguished  by  flashes,  etc.,  so  that  no  two 
lights  of  the  same  kind  should  be  nearer  than  HI  miles 
from  each  other.  Other  distinctions,  easily  described 
in  the  published  lists,  and  easily  comprehended  by 
navigators,  •which  would  render  all  fear  of  mistakes 
arising  from  the  want  of  proper  distinctions  illusory 
(without  the  use  of  colored  media),  can  be  employed. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Babbage's  system  prove  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  be  adopted,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  distinc- 
tions of  light  will  be  obviated.  The  Board  have  adopt- 
ed an  approximate  programme,  in  this  report,  for  the 
sea  and  lake-coast  lights,  the  number  of  which  is  nec- 
essarv  to  a  full  system.  Of  these  many  now  exist, 
though  not  with  the  requisite  range  of  visibility. 
There  are  many  locations  where  the  wants  of  com- 
merce will  not  require  such  lights  for  many  years, 
though  necessarily  included  in  a  general  programme. 

"  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Light-house  Board,  holden 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1852,  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  1. 
That  the  lens  or  Fresnel  system  of  light-house  illumi- 
nation is  the  best  at  present  known.  2.  That  the 
lens  or  Fresnel  system  of  light-house  illumination  is, 
in  economy,  brilliancy,  power,  and  usefulness,  supe- 
rior to  the  best  reflector  system  of  illumination  in  the 
ratio  of  about  4  to  1 ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  lens 
system  is  about  four  times  more  advantageous  than 
the  best  reflector  system,  and  at  the  same  time,  at  an 
expense,  for  oil  alone,  of  only  one  fourth  as  much  as 
the  reflector  system.  3.  That  the  lens  system  of  light- 
house illumination  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  as  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  mari- 
time world.  4.  That  while  there  is  no  well-founded 
objection  to  introducing  the  lens  system  of  illumina- 
tion into  this  country,  there  is  every  reason  for  doing 
so  as  rapidly  as  possible.  5.  That  the  floating  lights  of 
this  country  are  comparatively  useless  to  the  mariner, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  inferior  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  them.  6.  That  the  reflector  lights  of  the 
United  States  are  greatly  inferior,  in  usefulness,  power, 
and  range,  to  the  same  description  of  lights  in  foreign 
countries  generally,  but  especially  to  those  of  Great 
Britain." 

"  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  certain  im- 
provements in  the  use  of  existing  light-houses,  by 
which  it  shall  become  almost  impossible — 1st,  To  mis- 
take any  casual  light,  on  shore  or  at  sea,  for  a  light- 
house ;  2~d,  Ever  to  mistake  one  light-house  for  another. 
The  plan  requires,  in  most  instances,  no  change  in  the 
optical  means  at  present  used  for  condensing  and  di- 
recting the  illumination  of  light-houses  ;  it  adds  slight- 
ly to  the  facility  of  observing  them  at  great  distances, 
and  from  its  simplicity  and  generality  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  countries.  Revolving-lights 
must  become  fixed ;  but  the  mechanism  already  ex- 
isting for  their  rotation  may,  with  little  alteration,  be 
emploved  for  the  motions  required  by  the  new  system. 
The  principle  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, is  to  make  each  light-house  repeat  its  own 
number  continually  during  the  whole  time  it  is  lighted. 
This  is  accomplished  by  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass  cylinder  of  the  Argand  burner  by  a  thin  tube  of 
tin  or  brass,  which,  when  made  to  descend  slowly  be- 
fore the  flame,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  start 
back,  will  cause  an  occultation  and  re-appearance  of 
the  light. 

"  Congress  having  authorized  lights  to  be  erected 
on  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  points 
to  aid  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  along  that 
coast,  which  it  is  presumed  will  be  fitted  with  appro- 
priate lens  apparatus,  in  conformity  to  the  7th  section 
of  the  act  of  1851,  the  Board  have  only  added  the 
names  of  the  remaining  most  prominent  points  of  that 
coast  to  this  list,  leaving  the  more  detailed  wants  of 


this  branch  of  the  public  service  to  be  developed  by 
the  operations  of  the  coast-survey,  now  in  rapid  prog- 
ress for  external  or  sea-coast,  and  of  population  and 
interior  communication  for  local  lights. 

"  Petit  Manun  Light-house. — This  is  »  fixed  light, 
53  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated  on  the  south 
end  of  Petit  Manan  Island,  Maine,  lat.  44°  22'  north, 
long.  67°  52'  west.  This  light  is  fitted  with  12  lamps 
and  15-inch  reflectors,  to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
If  the  apparatus  belonged  to  the  first  class,  instead  of, 
as  it  does,  to  about  the  fourth,  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  it  could  be  seen,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  would  be,  from  a  vessel's  deck 
15  feet  from  the  sea-level,  about  13  miles.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  the  small  size  of  the  reflectors,  and 
the  small  number  of  lamps  for  so  large  an  arc  of  the 
horizon,  it  is  fair  to  presume  this  light  is  seldom  seen 
over  10  miles.  Distant  from  this  light  to  the  eastward 
are  Seal  Islands,  34  miles  (two  fixed  lights),  and  Gan- 
net  Rock  (flashing  light),  46  miles  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  belonging  to  the  British  government. 
This  light,  with  a  proper  elevation,  and  a  lens  appara- 
tus, would  serve  to  guide  vessels  bound  to  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  from  Frenchman's  Bay  to 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  having  the  sea-coast  lights  of 
Seal  Island  and  Gannet  Rock  to  the  eastward,  and 
Mount  Desert  Rock,  distant  27  miles  to  the  southward 
and  westward.  [Now  become  a  flashing  light  (1856).] 

"  Mount  Desert  Rock  Light-house. — This  light  is  on 
the  keeper's  dwelling,  with  an  elevation  of  56J  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  fitted  with  12  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors,  to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
Lat.  43°  58'  5"  north,  long.  68°  08'  west;  it  is  sit- 
uated about  20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Desert  Island; 
is  27  miles  distant  from  Petit  Menan  light  and  33  miles 
from  Matinicus  light  (two  fixed  lights).  This  light, 
with  the  best  illuminating  apparatus,  could  not  be  seen, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  weather,  at 
a  greater  distance  than  14  miles.  The  small  number 
of  lamps  for  so  great  an  arc,  renders  it  little  better 
than  a  fourth  order  light,  while  its  elevation  can  only 
give  it  the  range  of  a  light  of  that  class. 

"  A  much  greater  elevation  is  required  for  this  light, 
with  the  most  powerful  lens  apparatus  that  can  be  con- 
structed. Vessels  bound  from  the  eastward  into  any 
port  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Desert  to  Pe- 
nobscot  Bay,  would  run  for  it ;  having  made  it  as  a 
first-class  light,  it  would  guide  them  into  the  ranges  of 
the  different  harbor-lights  along  the  coast.  From  its 
isolated  position  at  the  distance  of  14  to  18  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
on  the  eastern  coast  for  a  first-class  light. 

"  Martinicus  Rock  Light-house. — These  lights  (two 
fixed),  are  situated  on  the  rock  south  of  Martinicus 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  Bay.  They  are 
placed  40  feet  apart,  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  on  the  keep- 
er's dwelling.  Each  light  has  14  lamps  and  21-inch 
reflectors,  at  an  elevation  of  82J  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  33  miles  from  Mount  Desert  Rock  and  39 
miles  from  Seguin's  Island  light,  lat.  43°  46'  30"  north, 
long.  68°  49'  west. 

"  Seguin  Island  Light. — This  is  a  fixed  light,  166 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fitted  with  15  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors.  This  light  is  deficient  in  illumi- 
nating apparatus  ;  with  24  lamps  and  21-inch  parabolic 
reflectors  of  the  proper  shape  and  finish,  it  could,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  of  weather,  be  seen  18  to 
19  miles.  It  is  39  miles  from  Martinicus  Rock  light,  46 
miles  from  Boone  Island  light,  and  21  miles  from  Mon- 
hegan  and  Cape  Elizabeth  lights.  Lat.  53°  41'  36" 
north,  long.  69°  44'  west. 

"  Boone  Island  Light.—  This  light  is  situated  on  the 
west  part  of  the  small  low  island  bearing  its  name,  oft 
York  River,  Maine.  It  is  fitted  with  12  lamps  and  15- 
inch  reflectors  (fixed),  with  an  elevation  of  70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  43°  08'  north,  long. 
70°  29'  west. 
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"  Thatcher's  Island  Lights. — These  two  fixed  lights 
are  situated  about  two  miles  off  Cape  Ann,  fitted  with 
11  lamps  and  'Jl-ineh  reflectors,  each  with  an  elevation 
of  90  feet ;  greatest  range,  16  miles.  Cape  Ann  forms 
the  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts  Baj*.  Distant 
from  Boone  Island  light  30  miles,  Boston  light  24 
miles,  and  from  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  43  miles.  Lat.  42° 
38'  21"  north,  long.  70°  34'  48"  west.  This  is  a  verj- 
important  light-station,  and  the  lights  require  to  be 
increased  in  power  and  range. 

"  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  Light. — This  is  an  important 
sea-coast  light,  situated  on  the  highlands  outside  of 
Cape  Cod.  It  is  43  miles  from  Thatcher's  Island 
lights,  45  miles  from  Sankaty  Head  light,  and  41  miles 
from  Boston  light.  It  is  fitted  with  15  lamps  and  21- 
inch  reflectors  (fixed),  with  an  elevation  of  180  feet, 
giving  it  a  range,  in  good  weather,  if  the  apparatus  is 
of  the  first  order,  of  20  to  21  miles.  A  first  order  lens 
is  required  for  this  tower.  Lat.  42°  02'  23"  north, 
long.  70°  03'  55"  west. 

"  Sankaty  Head  Light. — This  is  a  second  order  Fres- 
nel  flashing  lens  light.  It  is  placed  on  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  with  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
gives  it  a  range  of  about  19  miles  in  ordinary  states  of 
the  weather.  It  has  been  seen  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, and  is  considered  equal  to  the  Highlands  of 
Navesink  lights  (first  and  second  order  lenses). 

"  In  consideration  of  the  dangerous  navigation  around 
the  reefs  and  shoals  off  the  island  of  Nantucket,  it 
•would  have  been  advisable  to  have  placed  a  first  order 
lens  in  this  tower ;  but  the  superiority  of  this  light  to 
those  in  its  vicinity,  renders  it  of  doubtful  propriety  to 
propose  any  change  in  it. 

"  Gay  Head  Light. — This  light  is  placed  on  the  west 
point  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  is  a  revolving  light 
fitted  with  10  lamps  and  14-inch  reflectors,  having  an 
elevation  of  172  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
light  is  deficient  in  power,  and  not  arranged  to  sub- 
serve the  wants  of  the  navigator.  At  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  it  is  obscured  about  three,  fourths  of  the 
time.  Its  present  elevation,  with  first  order  apparatus, 
would  give  it  a  range  of  19  to  20  miles.  Lat.  41°  20' 
54"  north,  long.  70°  50'  26"  west.  Distant  from 
Sankaty  Head  39  miles,  Montauk  Point  38  miles,  and 
Point  Judith  light  30  miles.  This  light  is  not  second 
to  any  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  should  be  fitted,  with- 
out delay,  with  a  first  order  illuminating  apparatus. 
A  glance  at  the  chart  will  suffice,  to  see  its  great  im- 
portance. 

11  Montauk  Point  Light-house.—  Lat.  41°  04'  10" 
north,  long.  71°  51'  58"  west.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant light,  especially  for  navigators  bound  from  Europe 
to  New  York.  It  is  fitted  now  with  onlj*  15  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors  for  a  fixed  light.  Its  reported 
elevation  is  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
with  a  first  order  apparatus  would  be  seen  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  about  20  nautical  miles.  Distant 
from  Gay  Head  47  miles  ;  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  light 
66  miles.  By  erecting  a  light  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
West  Bay,  Long  Island,  midway  between  Montauk 
Point  and  Fire  Island  lights,  the  trade  between  New 
York  and  all  ports  to  the  eastward,  including  the 
whole  of  Europe,  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

"  Lights  near  Great  West  Bay,  Long  Island,  \en- 
York. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  first-class  light  on 
Long  Island,  midway  between  Montauk  Point  and 
Fire  Island  Inlet,  distant  33  miles,  to  facilitate  navi- 
gators going  to  and  coming  from  the  eastward.  The 
letters  of  packet  and  other  shipmasters  in  Appendix  P., 
will  show  conclusively  the  necessity  for  a  light  in  this 
vicinity. 

••  l-'ire  Island  Inli't  'Light-house,  Long  I*l<i>i'>. 
York. — This  is  a  most  important  light  to  navigators 
trading  to  New  York.     It  ma}'  be  said  to  mark  the 
:-ii  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  New  York.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  east 


side  of  Fire  Island  Inlet,  lat.  40°  37'  46"  N.,  and  73° 
13'  38"  W.  long.  ;  distant,  :)7  miles  from  the  High- 
lands of  Navesink,  which  mark  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  New  York.  This  tower  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  89  feet  3  inches,  and  lias  only  14  lumps, 
and  21-inch  reflectors  for  a  revolving  light.  The 
range  of  this  light,  with  its  present  elevation  and  the 
best  apparatus  that  could  be  procured,  would  not  ex- 
ceed 14^-  nautical  miles  in  ordinary  weather.  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  necessary  to  increase  its  height,  and 
place  in  the  tower  the  most  powerful  lens  apparatus 
that  can  be  procured. 

"  Highlands  of  Nures'mk  Lights,  New  Jersey. — There 
are  two  towers  and  lights  at  this  station  ;  a  first  order 
fixed,  and  a  second  order  revolving  lens  apparatus. 
The  great  importance  of  the  lights  on  this  point  ren- 
ders it  highly  necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
plan  of  improving  and  increasing  the  number  of  sea- 
coast  lights,  that  the  second  order  apparatus  should  be 
changed  for  a  first  order  one.  These  lights  are  now 
the  best  on  the  coast,  but  are  not,  when  combined, 
equal  to  better  than  a  second  order  lens  light.  With 
the  present  elevations  of  these  lights  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  substitution  of  a  first  order  lens 
for  the  second  order  apparatus,  navigators  would  be 
warranted  in  running  boldly  for  them,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  seeing  them,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  distance  of  22  nautical  miles. 

"  Barn c gat  Light-house. — This  is  a  light  in  point  of 
importance  equal  to  that  of  Fire  Island  Inlet.  It  is 
situated  37  miles  from  the  Highland  lights,  on  Long 
Beach  New  Jersey,  on  the  south  side  of  Barnegat  In- 
let. At  present  it  is  fitted  as  a  fixed  light,  with  11 
lamps  and  14-inch  reflectors,  equal  in  power  to  about 
a  fifth  order  lens  light.  The  numerous  wrecks,  involv- 
ing the  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  attest  the  truth 
of  the  necessity  for  making  this  a  first  class  sea-coast 
light.  The.  tower  is  40  feet  high,  placed  on  a  low 
beach,  giving  it  a  range  of  probably  11|  nautical  miles. 
The  improvement  of  the  Montauk,  Fire  Island,  and 
Barnegat  lights,  and  the  erection  of  a  first  class  light 
near  Great  West  Bay,  Long  Island,  would  render  the 
approaches  to  New  York  Bay  much  safer  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  would  save  to  our  government  and 
to  our  citizens  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  prevent  the  untimely  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives. 

"  Absecum  Beach,  New  Jersey. — A  sea-coast  light  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  vicinity  to  guide  vessels, 
bound  north,  clear  of  the  Absecum  and  Brigantine 
shoals.  The  coast  here  is  very  low,  and  difficult  to 
distinguish,  and  the  light  on  Tucker's  Beach,  near 
Little  Egg  Harbor,  although  fitted  with  15  lumps  and 
15-inch  reflectors,  showing  a  fixed  red  light,  from  its 
little  elevation  (39J  feet)  is  not  seen  further  than  five 
to  eight  miles;  in  addition  to  which  the  woods  on  the 
Absecum  beach  to  the  southward  hide  it  from  the  mar- 
iner going  north.  A  light  should  be  placed  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity,  west  of  the  inlet,  and  as  nearly  mid- 
way between  Barnegat  and  Cape  May  light  i 
sible.  An  examination  of  this  coast  by  competent 
professional  persons  can  alone  decide  the  best  site  for  a 
sea-coast  light. 

"  Capi'  Maij  Light-hnn  •>.'/. — The  position 

of  this  light  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay.  and  its 
contiguity  to  the  dangerous  bank  known  to  navi 
as  the  Five-fathom  Bank,  renders  it  of  great  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  of  the  first  order.  This  is  a  re- 
volving light,  88  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fitted 
with  15  lamps  and  16-inch  reflectors.  This  light  has 
been  shown  to  be  inferior  to  the  third  order  lens  light 
on  Brandywino  Shoal,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  Its  present  range,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  is  not  greater  than  M|  nautical 
miles,  and,  witli  tlie  |>re-ent  apparatus,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  can  be  seen  so  far  by  several  miles.  Make  Capo 
May  and  llenlnpen  lights  first  order  lights,  with 
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proper  elevations,  and  navigators  will  bo  able  to 
place  their  vessels  in  positions  for  receiving  pilots 
without  the  risk  of  shipwreck  on  the  dangerous  Five- 
fathom  Hank,  distant  16  miles  from  Cape  May,  and  20 
miles  from  Cape  Ilenlopen.  With  bearings  from  these 
two  lights,  seen  at  the  distance  of  20  to  25  miles, 
the  navigator  could  always  shape  his  course  by  the 
most  direct  line  into  the  bay,  or  for  the  breakwater. 
The  light  vessel  authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  on  the 
Five-fathom  Bank  is  so  often  out  of  position  that  it  is 
the  more  important  that  these  improvements  should 
be  made. 

"  Cape  Ilenlopen  Light-house. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  reflector  fixed  lights  on  the  coast,  although  in- 
ferior to  the  third  order  lens  on  Brandywine  Shoal  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  six.  This  light  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  180  feet,  and  only  requires  a  first  order  lens 
apparatus  to  make  it  equal  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  large  amount  of  trade 
from  Philadelphia  warrants  the  proposed  expenditure, 
and  humanity  would  seem  to  dictate  it  as  consistent 
with  true  policy  and  philanthropy. 

"Assateague  Light-house,  Virginia. — This  light  is  situ- 
ated on  Assateague  Island,  between  Capes  Henlopen 
and  Charles,  in  Int.  37°  54'  36"  N.,  and  long.  75°  21' 
45"  W.  ;  a  fixed  light,  fitted  with  only  11  lamps  and 
14-inch  reflectors.  The  shoals  of  this  low  and  danger- 
ous coast  render  the  improvement  of  this  light  one  of 
paramount  importance.  By  elevating  this  tower  to 
150  feet,  and  placing  in  it  a  first  order  lens  apparatus, 
there  will  be  no  great  necessity  for  any  other  sea- 
coast  light  until  we  reach  Cape  Charles  (Smith's  Isl- 
and). The  very  dangerous  shoals  extending  along 
this  entire  coast,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
low  coast,  at  distances  ranging  from  five  to  twelve 
miles,  as  shown  from  the  recent  surveys  by  the  coast 
survey,  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  cause 
this  light  to  be  increased  in  power  and  range  to  the 
rank  of  a  first  class  sea-coast  light,  without  delay. 

"  Smith's  Island  Light-house,  Cape  Charles. — This 
light  is  placed  on  the  north-east  of  Cape  Charles,  and 
at  the  north  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  very 
important  light  has  at  present  only  10  lamps  and  21- 
inch  reflectors.  The  dangers  at  the  entrance  to  Ches- 
apeake Bay  render  it  extremely  important  that  this 
light  should  be  increased  to  a  first  order  one.  The 
tower  has  an  elevation  of  only  55  feet,  placed  on  a 
very  low  coast,  giving  the  light,  if  in  other  respects 
good,  a  range  of  not  more  than  12  nautical  miles, 
which  it  can  seldom  reach  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inferior  illuminating  apparatus.  This  is  one  of  the 
lights  requiring  the  earliest  attention  of  the  light-house 
department. 

"  Cape  Henry  Light-house,  Virginia. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  reflector  lights  on  the  coast.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  has 
an  elevation  of  120  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  18  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors.  It  being  a  prominent  leading 
mark  for  vessels  bound  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  every  argu- 
ment would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  its  speedy  improve- 
ment, to  render  it  equal  to  the  best  first  class  lights  of 
other  maritime  nations. 

"  Light-house  halfway  letioeen  Cape  Henry  and  Body's 
Island  Light. — The  large  number  of  shipwrecks  and  the 
vast  amount  of  life  and  property  lost  annually  on  this 
coast  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  erecting  and 
maintaining  a  first  class  sea-coast  light  on  some  eligi- 
ble site  in  this  vicinity.  The  Body's  Island  Light  is 
badly  located,  and  insufficient  in  power  and  range  to 
subserve  fully  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. Vessels  bound  south  from  the  eastward  run 
to  make  this  coast,  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  oppos- 
ing currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avail  of  the  favorable  currents  within  the 
limits  of  the  cold  wall  bounding  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
trend  of  the  coasts  on  either  side  of  the  Chesapeake 


Bay  renders  navigation  more  dangerous  than  it  would 
otherwise  be ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  the  more  im- 
portant to  light  well  the  entire  coast  from  Cape  llat- 
teras  to  Cape  Henlopen. 

"  Body's  Island  Light-house,  North  Carolina. — This 
light  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  would 
be  of  much  more  if  it  were  increased  to  a  first  class 
light.  It  is  now  fitted  with  14  lamps  and  21-inch  re- 
flectors, revolving,  with  an  elevation  of  56^  feet,  giv- 
ing it  a  range  of  about  12  nautical  miles.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  proposed  sea-coast  light  between  it  and 
Cape  Henry,  would,  if  properly  fitted,  save  the  life  of 
many  a  gallant  seaman,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  to  the  country. 

"  Cape  Ilatteras  Light-house,  North  Carolina. — There 
is  perhaps  no  light  on  the  entire  coast  of  the  United 
States  of  greater  value  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country  than  this.  That  it  is  not  such  a 
light  as  any  sea-coast  light  should  be  is  too  apparent 
to  require  much  argument ;  while  its  special  require- 
ment, having  reference  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  cur- 
rents and  counter-currents  which  sweep  past  it,  and 
the  very  dangerous  shoals,  extending  to  the  distance 
of  10  nautical  miles  from  the  light,  all  tend  to  make 
it  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Vessels  propelled 
both  by  wind  and  steam  run  for  soundings  off  this 
cape ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  navigators 
wishing  to  make  quick  passages,  that  they  should  see 
this  light  in  going  south.  At  present  it  is  of  very  lit- 
tle use,  in  consequence  of  its  limited  range.  Navi- 
gators do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  rely  upon  it  sufficiently 
to  warrant  them  in  running  for  it.  It  is  fitted  with  15 
lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  having  an  elevation  of 
about  95  feet,  which  would  give  it  a  range,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  of  14-J-  nautical  miles,  provided 
the  apparatus  for  illuminating  was  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. There  is  no  single  light  on  the  coast  believed  to 
require  renovation  more  than  this  does.  An  elevation 
of  150  feet,  and  a  first  class  illuminating  apparatus,  are 
imperiously  demanded,  and  without  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

"  Cape  LiOoJcout  Light-house,  North  Carolina. — This  is 
at  present  a  fixed  light,  fitted  with  13  lamps  and  21- 
inch  reflectors,  and  elevated  95  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
navigators  have  to  follow  this  low  coast,  this  light  be- 
comes, necessarily,  one  of  the  important  sea-coast 
lights,  and  requires  to  be  elevated  and  improved  to 
that  extent.  The  shoals  of  this  cape  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  a  very  important  light. 

"  New  River  Inlet,  North  Carolina,. — The  great  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Lookout  to  Cape  Fear,  and  the  dan- 
gerous shoals  extending  to  such  a  great  distance  from 
them,  without  any  prominent  mark  intervening  to 
guide  navigators,  render  it  necessary,  in  making  up  a 
general  plan  for  lighting  the  entire  sea-coast,  to  in- 
clude a  first  class  light,  to  be  placed  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Iliver  Inlet.  The  coast  between 
Capes  Hatteras  and  Fear  forms  a  curve,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  a  light  near  this  point  un- 
necessary. Although  the  necessity  for  this  proposed 
light  may  not  be  considered  as  pressing,  yet  in  a  well- 
devised  scheme  it  can  not  be  entirelj-  omitted. 

"Bald  Head,  Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina. — This 
light  in  its  present  position  and  with  its  present  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  is  comparatively  useless.  The  apparatus, 
15  lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  is  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  service  of  an  ordinary  sea-coast 
light,  while  this  is  one  of  the  special  cases  requiring 
extraordinary  means  to  insure  any  amount  of  good. 
The  tower  is  nearly  4  miles  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape, 
and  20  nautical  miles  from  10  "fathoms  water,  in  a  di- 
rect line  on  the  end  of  the  '  Frying  Pan  shoals,'  which 
extend  continuously  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  The 
assumed  elevation  of  the  light  is  110  feet,  which,  with 
good  illuminating  apparatus,  would  give  a  range,  un- 
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der  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  of  17  to  17J 
nautical  miles.  Careful  observation  has,  however, 
shown  that  it  is  very  seldom  seen  12  miles  ;  and  then 
only  resembling  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude. 
This  light  is  considered  by  the  pilots  as  of  very  little, 
if  indeed  of  any  use  at  all,  for  the  local  purposes  of 
the  harbor ;  while  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  navigator  in  guiding  him  around  and 
clear  of  these  shoals,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  naviga- 
tors, are  only  exceeded  in  importance  by  those  off 
Nantueket.  This  light  should  either  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  harbor  light,  or  removed  to  the  pitch  of  the  cape, 
and  given  an  elevation  sufficient  to  insure  a  first  order 
light  being  seen,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  out- 
side of  the  shoals.  This  light  as  a  first-class  sea-coast 
light,  and  a  first-class  light-vessel  placed  on  the  shoals, 
would  tend  greatly  toward  increasing  the  safety  of 
navigation. 

"  Cape  Jtomain,  South  Carolina, — The  dangerous 
shoals  off  this  point  render  this  an  important  light  to 
navigators  bound  to  Charleston,  and  as  far  south  as 
St.  Augustine.  To  save  the  current,  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
navigators  run  for  soundings  off  the  Cape  Romain 
shoals.  A  first-class  light  would  tend  greatly  to  less- 
en the  hazards  of  this  navigation.  The  present  light, 
fitted  with  onlv  11  lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  87  feet,  can  not  be  seen  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  at  a  greater  distance,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  than  about  14  nautical  miles, 
which  is  by  no  means  far  enough  to  enable  navigators 
to  run  their  vessels  with  that  boldness  which  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  This  light,  in  point  of  power,  brillian- 
cy and  range,  is  not  superior  to  a  fourth  order  lens. 

"  Charleston  Light-house,  South  Carolina. — This  im- 
portant light  is  fitted  with  only  12  lamps  and  21-inch 
reflectors ;  revolving,  with  an  elevation  of  about  125 
feet.  Its  greatest  range  about  16  miles.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  first  order  lens  apparatus  for  this  light  is  too 
apparent  to  require  more  than  a  bare  reference  to  the 
chart.  This  light  should  be  changed  to  a  fixed  light, 
and  the  lights  on  either  side  of  it  changed  in  their 
characteristic  distinctions,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  used 
as  a  range  with  the  beacon-light  for  crossing  the  bar. 
Revolving  lights  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially where  channels  are  narrow  and  the  eclipses  of 
long  duration. 

"  Hunting  Island,  Georgia. — This  point  is  one  of  the 
positions  selected  for  new  lights  in  carrying  out  the 
general  programme.  Distant  33  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Charleston  and  Tybee  lights. 

"  Tybee  Light.— This  is  an  important  light  both  in  a 
general  and  local  point  of  view.  For  the  over-sea 
voyager  along  the  coast,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to 
those  generally  on  the  coast  for  local  purposes,  as  the 
guide  to  the  entrance  to  Savannah  River.  This  light 
at  present  is  fitted  with  15  lamps  and  16-inch  reflect- 
ors, and  has  an  elevation  of  100  feet.  This  light,  in 
consideration  of  the  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
coast,  should  be  well  distinguished  and  improved  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  a  first  order  light. 

"  Kapelo  Island  Light-house. — This  light  is  46  miles 
from  Tj-bee  light,  and  comes  into  the  list  embracing 
the  general  programme.  As  a  sea-coast  light,  its  Im- 
portance will  appear  clearly  by  referring  to  the  chart, 
and  in  a  local  point  of  view  it  is  the  mark  to  guide 
vessels  into  the  important  inland-waters  constituting 
Doboy  Sound.  This  is  at  present  a  light  fitted  with 
15  lamps  and  15-inch  reflectors,  elevated  74  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  revolving.  Its  greatest 
range  now,  will  not  exceed  13|  nautical  miles.  As  a 
i.ist  light,  it  should  be  seen  clearly  and  distinctly 
at  the  distance  of  20  nautical  miles. 

"Amelia  Island  Light-house,  Florida.— Tins  light, 
41  miles  from  Supelo  light-house,  is  another  of  the 
proposed  sea-coast  lights.  It  is  at  present  fitted  with 


14  lamps  and  15-inch  reflectors ;  a  revolving  light, 
having  an  elevation  of  about  GO  feet,  and  a  consequent 
range  for  the  best  description  of  apparatus,  of  13  nau- 
tical miles.  The  tower  requires  to  be  elevated,  and 
in  other  respects  improved,  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
a  first-class  sea-coast  light. 

"  St.  Augustine  Light-house. — This  light,  being  50 
miles  from  the  Amelia  Island  light,  is  included  in  the 
list  of  sea-coast  lights.  The  present  light  is  one  of  a 
merely  local  character,  being  fitted  with  only  10  lamps 
and  small  reflectors. 

"  Musquito  Bar. — Alight  is  proposed  to  be  placed 
in  this  vicinity.  Although  its  immediate  necessity  is 
not  apparent,  yet  in  time  it  will  become  necessary  to 
erect  a  sea-coast  light  half-way  between  St.  Augustine 
and  Cape  Canaveral.  This  point  is  50  miles  from  St. 
Augustine,  and  43  miles  from  Cape  Canaveral. 

"  Cape  Canaveral. — This  is  one  of  the  prominent 
points  on  the  coast,  requiring  the  most  powerful  sea- 
coast  lights  to  facilitate  navigation.  Dangerous 
shoals  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  off  this  cape, 
rendering  it  still  more  important  that  a  first  order 
light  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  very  ineffi- 
cient one.  The  present  apparatus  consists  of  15  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors,  revolving,  in  a  tower  of  only 
55  feet  elevation.  The  present  range  of  this  light 
does  not  exceed  12  nautical  miles,  and  should  be  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  20  nautical  miles. 

"  Cape  Florida. — Between  this  and  Cape  Canaveral 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  3  new  sea-coast  lights  of  the 
hrst  order  :  one  near  Jupiter  Inlet  is  considered  of  im- 
mediate importance ;  and  the  other  two  at  different 
periods,  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  the  expend- 
itures for  light-house  service  on  other  points  may 
warrant.  The  Cape  Florida  light,  marking,  as  it  does, 
a  prominent  point  on  a  most  dangerous  coast,  should 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  powerful  illuminating  ap- 
paratus. The  present  apparatus  is  composed  of  17 
lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  with  an  elevation  of  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  giving  a  range  of  not 
more  than  13  nautical  miles.  The  currents  and  dan- 
gerous reefs  along  the  Florida  coast,  render  it  of  abso- 
lute importance  that  it  should  be  increased  to  the  rank 
of  a  first-class  sea-coast  light. 

"  Carysfort  Reef  and  Sand  Key  Lights. — These  two 
important  lights  are  now  in  course  of  construction  by 
the  officers  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  to  be  fitted 
with  first  order  lens  apparatus. 

"  Dry  Bank. — This  position  has  been  selected  as  an 
intermediate  point  for  a  first-class  light  midway  be- 
tween Carysfort  Reef  and  Sand  Key  lights,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  48  miles  from  them.  It  is  believed  to  be  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  entire  Florida  coast  should 
be  lighted  with  the  lens  apparatus  of  the  greatest 
power,  without  delay. 

'•''Dry  Tortugas. — This  is  a  very  important  light,  es- 
pecially to  those  navigators  bound  to  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  fitted  at  present  with  17  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors,  with  an  elevation  of  70  feet, 
giving  a  range  of  about  13  nautical  miles.  This  light 
is  55  miles  from  Sand  Key,  which  makes  it  still  more 
important  that  it  should  be  of  the  first  order. 

"  Pensacola  Light-house. — This  light  is  deficient  in 
power,  being  fitted  with  only  10  lamps  and  16-inch 
reflectors.  This  and  the  light  at  Mobile  Point,  being 
about  40  miles  apart,  are  both  revolving.  As  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  Pensacola  requires  a  first-class 
sea-coast  light.  The  present  light  is  very  little  better 
than  the  ordinary  local  lights  along  the  coast.  The 
distinction  of  this  light  should  be  changed,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  mistaken  for  the  one  at  Mobile  Point.  The 
proposed  lights  along  the  Florida  coast,  from  the  Keys 
and  Dry  Tortugas  to  Pensacola,  etc.,  although  nec- 
essary in  a  general  plan,  are  not  deemed  to  be  of  pres- 
ent great  importance.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and 
population,  the  coast  must  keep  pace  in  its  improve- 
ments in  lighting. 
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"Mobile  Point. — This  is  believed  to  be  the  best  re- 
flector-light on  the  coast ;  being  revolving,  and  fitted 
with  21  lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors.  The  elevation 
of  this  light  being  only  55  feet,  its  range  is  necessarily 
restricted  within  the  very  narrow  limits  of  only  12 
nautical  miles.  This  light,  from  a  proper  elevation, 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  to  20  miles.  This 
tower  should  be  elevated  to  at  least  125  feet,  to  render 
the  light  of  as  much  importance  as  the  navigation  in- 
terests of  Mobile  demand.  This  light  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  one  at  Pensacola,  and  therefore  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  one  of  them  should  be 
changed.  In  carrying  out  the  general  plan,  it  may 
become  a  question  as  to  whether  Mobile  Point  or  Sand 
Island  light  should  be  the  principal  or  sea-coast  light. 

"  Passes  of  the  Mississippi. — These  lights  should  be 
of  the  first  class,  with  such  elevations  as  will  give 
them  the  ranges  of  at  least  20  nautical  miles.  The 
present  lights  are  inefficient,  and  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive, without  any  commensurate  benefits.  These 
lights  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  should  be  rendered  the  most 
efficient  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  remaining 
lights  along  the  coast,  embraced  in  the  programme,  are 
of  minor  importance,  compared  to  those  already  enu- 
merated ;  but  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are, 
or  may  be,  charged  with  the  light-house  service. 
Many  of  the  points  along  the  coast  of  Texas  require 
lights,  especially  at  the  entrances  to  the  ports  and 
bays,  at  an  early  day.  The  prominent  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  should  have  lights  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  no  sea-coast  light  should  be  fitted  except 
with  first-class  apparatus. 

"  Lake  Coast.  Champlain,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron, 
Michigan,  Superior,  and  their  tributaries  or  connecting 
links. — The  shores  of  these  inland  seas  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  are,  so  far  as  the  number  of  the 
lights  is  concerned,  pretty  well  lighted.  There  are  a 
few  important  points  which  require  lights  of  greater 
power  and  range  than  those  now  existing ;  and  as  com- 
merce and  navigation  increase  there,  a  few  additional 
small  lights  may  be  required,  to  the  extent  probably 
of  6  in  Michigan,  1  in  Ontario,  3  in  Huron,  and  sev- 
eral in  Superior.  The  most  of  these  lights  are  mere 
pier-head  beacons.  A  system  arranging  the  lights 
into  classes,  and  giving  to  each  one  a  distinctive  char- 
acteristic, is  necessary.  In  Lake  Huron,  the  two  im- 
portant lights  of  Thunder  Bay  Island  and  Point  aux 
Barques,  distant  about  22  miles,  and  marking  the  en- 
trance to  Saginaw  Bay,  are  both  fixed. 

"  Many  of  these  lake  lights  have  more  lamps  and 
reflectors,  although  only  requiring  to  have  short 
ranges,  than  many  sea-coast  lights  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  Galloo  Island,  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  fitted  with  15  lamps 
and  reflectors ;  in  Lake  Superior,  Manitou  Island,  15 
lamps  and  reflectors ;  White  Fish  Point,  13 ;  and 
Copper  Harbor,  13  lamps  and  reflectors.  These  prin- 
cipal lights  on  the  lakes  should  be  fitted  with  third 
order  lenses,  of  smaller  or  larger  model,  according  to 
circumstances,  similar  to  the  one  recently  placed  in 
the  Wagooshance  Light,  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Topographical  Bureau.  The  following  may  be 
considered  first-class  lake  lights,  and  should  be  of  the 
third  order  lens  apparatus,  viz. :  Galloo  Island,  Lake 
Ontario,  fixed ;  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  revolving  ; 
Fort  Niagara,  Lake  Ontario,  fixed  ;  Dunkirk,  Lake 
Erie,  fixed ;  Presq'  Isle,  Lake  Erie,  fixed  ;  Cleveland, 
Lake  Erie,  fixed ;  Western  Sister,  Lake  Erie,  fixed ; 
Buffalo,  Lake  Erie,  fixed ;  Point  aux  Barques,  Lake 
Huron,  fixed;  Thunder  Bay  Island,  Lake  Huron, 
fixed  ;  Presq'  Isle,  Lake  Huron,  revolving  ;  Point  de 
Tour,  Lake  Huron,  fixed ;  Wagooshance,  Lake  Mich- 
igan, third  order  lens  ;  Fox  Isles,  Lake  Michigan,  re- 
quired ;  South  Manitou  Island,  Lake  Michigan,  fixed  ; 
Milwaukie,  Lake  Michigan,  fixed ;  Chicago,  Lake 
Michigan,  fixed ;  White  Fish  Point,  Lake  Superior, 
4K 


fixed  ;  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  fixed;  Manitou 
Island,  Lake  Superior,  'fixed. 

"  Of  the  72  lights  on  the  lakes  and  their  tributaries, 
68  are  fixed  and  4  revolving. 

"  Arrangement  into  one  System  in  reference  to  Classi- 
fication.— The  following  classification  of  lights  is  recom- 
mended according  to  their  positions,  uses,  etc.,  etc. : 
1.  Main  coast  lights  for  the  most  prominent  points  on 
the  coast.  2.  Secondary  lights  for  the  inferior  points 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  broad  sounds,  bays,  etc.  3.  Minor 
sounds  and  bays,  and  for  harbors  and  river  lights. 
4.  Range,  beacon,  and  pier  lights.  Also  into  six 
classes,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  lighting 
apparatus  and  the  range  of  the  lights.  All  the  main 
sea-coast  lignts  should  be  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
classes  to  which  the  secondary,  sound,  bay,  harbor, 
river,  range,  beacon,  and  pier  lights  should  belong, 
would  be  determined  by  the  light-house  board,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  objects  for  which  placed,  etc.,  etc. 
This  applies  to  new  lights,  and  to  the  gradual  replac- 
ing of  the  old  ones  as  they  may  require  renewal.  It 
is  believed  that  many  of  the  present  lights  might  be 
dispensed  with  if  effective  ones  were  substituted  for 
those  now  placed  on  important  points,  but  not  of  suffi- 
cient power  and  range,  which  would  in  the  end  produce 
a  considerable  saving. 

"Distinctive  Characteristics. — Experiments  will  throw 
light  on  this  important  subject.  The  light-houses  and 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  lights,  should  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  sight,  as  well  as,  in  case  of  fogs, 
by  sound.  Colors  should  only  be  used  for  distinguish- 
ing small  lights  of  short  range,  as  river,  pier,  beacon, 
or  range  lights.  In  employing  colored  media  at  all 
for  lights,  it  is  important  that  the  most  approved  modes, 
with  the  best  quality  of  appliances,  only  be  used  ;  a 
duty  which  should  devolve  upon  professional  men. 
Mr.  Stevens  enumerates  the  number  of  distinctions  of 
which  reflecting  lights  are  susceptible  as  nine :  1st, 
fixed ;  2d,  revolving  white ;  3d,  revolving  red  and 
white ;  4th,  revolving  red  with  two  whites ;  5th, 
revolving  white  with  two  reds;  6th,  flashing;  7th, 
intermitting ;  8th,  double  fixed  light ;  9th,  double 
revolving  white  lights ;  to  which  may  be  added,  10th, 
double,  one  fixed  and  one  revolving.  Of  these,  three 
depend  on  color  and  should  be  discarded,  reducing  the 
distinctions  to  seven.  In  the  Scottish  lights,  by  caus- 
ing a  rapid  revolution  of  the  frame,  and  placing  the 
rims  of  the  mirrors  of  each  side  in  one  vertical  plane, 
while  their  axes  are  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  vertical, 
flashes  are  produced  every  five  seconds,  which  appear 
to  rise  and  sink.  The  intermitting  light  suddenly  ap- 
pears, is  steady  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappears 
suddenly.  These  changes  are  produced  by  the  verti- 
cal motion  of  circular  shades  in  front  of  the  reflectors. 
The  different  characteristic  combinations  in  the  lens 
system,  according  to  M.  L.  Fresnel,  are  nine :  1st, 
flashing  at  the  interval  of  a  minute ;  2d,  flashing  at 
the  interval  of  half  a  minute;  3d,  white  and  red 
flashes  alternating;  4th,  fixed  lights  flashing  every 
five  minutes  ;  5th,  flashing  every  three  minutes  ;  6th, 
every  two  minutes ;  7th,  fixed  white  lights  with  red 
flashes ;  8th,  fixed  white  lights ;  9th,  double  fixed 
lights.  These  are  applied  only  to  the  first  three  orders 
of  lights.  In  England  the  lights  are  classified  as  sea- 
coast,  secondary,  and  harbor  and  river  lights.  In 
France  they  are  divided  into  six  orders,  according  to 
their  range  and  the  size  of  the  lighting  apparatus  ;  the 
first  order  being  the  largest,  and  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  orders  being  each  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
larger  and  smaller,  or  first  and  second  classes.  The 
objections  to  colored  lights  are,  the  large  absorption  of 
the  incident  light,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  color.  Red  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  color.  A 
good  red  light  is  seen  16  miles,  and  sometimes  22. 
Green  lights  from  a  powerful  apparatus,  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  experiments,  were  seen  7  miles  in.  very, 
clear  weather,  and  blue  lights  only  5. 
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"  The  objections  to  red  are :  1.  The  great  loss  of 
light  by  absorption.  A  full  red  glass  used  as  a  chim- 
ney of  a  lamp  absorbed  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A 
pink  French  glass  absorbed  but  57  per  cent,  of  the 
light,  but  the  light  was  not  characteristic. 

"2.  White  lights  grow  reddish  in  a  fog.  In  a  re- 
volving light,  showing  alternately  red  and  white,  the 
red  is  absorbed  at  a  less  distance  than  the  white,  and 
the  light  may  be  mistaken  for  a  white  light  of  half  the 
period  of  revolution.  Two  lights  will  appear  blended 
in  one,  which  are  not  separated  by  at  least  3'  18"  ; 
call  II  die  required  distance  between  the  lights  in  feet, 
A  the  observer's  distance  in  feet,  6  half  of  3'  IS". 
Then  H  =  2  A  tan.  0.  For  1  mile,  II  =  5'84  feet, 
and  for  n  miles  H  =  »  X  5'84.  Leading,  or  range 
lights,  should  be  nearly  on  the  same  elevation,  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  appear  nearly,  but  not  quite  in  one. 
The  distance  between  them  should  not  be  less  than 
one  sixth  of  the  distance  at  which  they  are  thus  to  be 
used. 

"  In  forming  a  programme  for  lighting  the  coast, 
the  following  conditions  should  be  realized:  1.  The 
most  prominent  points  should  be  first  lighted.  2.  Re- 
volving lights,  as  more  powerful  than  fixed,  should  be 
used,  when  possible,  on  the  projecting  points.  3. 
Lights  identical  in  appearance  should  not  occur  within 
80  to  100  miles  of  each  other.  4.  Distinctions  of  color 
should  not  be  adopted  except  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 5.  As  few  lights  as  possible  should  be  used, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 6.  Distinctions  of  lights  depending  on  the 
estimations  of  small  differences  of  time,  of  appearance 
and  disappearance,  should  never  be  resorted  to.  7. 
Harbor  or  local  lights  should  generally  be  fixed,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  colors.  8.  Floating  lights 
should  never  be  used  when  fixed  lights  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

"  The  system  proposed  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
of  London,  and  which  has  been  communicated  by  its 
distinguished  author  to  the  Board,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  its  members,  is  to  distinguish  lights  by  occulta- 
flons ;  or,  to  make  each  light-house  repeat  its  own 
number  continually  during  the  whole  time  it  is  lighted. 
This  is  accomplished  by  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass  cylinder  of  the  Argand  burner  by  a  thin  tube  of  tin 
or  brass,  v/hich,  when  made  to  descend  slowly  before  the 
flame,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  start  back,  will 
cause  an  occultation  and  reappearance  of  the  light. 

"  The  number  belonging  to  a  light-house  may  be 
thus  indicated  to  distant  vessels.  Take,  as  an  exam- 
ple, 243.  1.  Let  there  be  two  occupations.  2.  A  short 
pause.  3.  Four  occultations.  4.  A  short  pause.  5. 
Three  occultations.  6.  A  longer  interval  of  time. 
This  system  of  occultations  may  be  repeated  all  night 
by  means  of  proper  mechanism. 

"The  rapidity  of  the  occultations  themselves,  the 
length  of  the  pauses  between  the  units  and  tens  and 
between  the  tens  and  hundreds,  as  well  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  long  interval  of  time  which  marks  the 
termination  of  the  number,  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  experiment.  A  light  has  been  already  used  as  an 
illustration,  in  which  the  occultations  occurred  at  in- 
tervals of  one  second ;  the  pauses  occupied  four  and 
the  long  interval  ten  seconds.  The  pause  was  thought 
to  be  unnecessarily  long,  and  was  diminished.  What- 
ever may  be  the  times  ultimately  adopted,  the  experi- 
ments already  made  render  it  improbable  that  the 
average  time  required  by  a  light-house  for  repeating 
its  number  should  amount  to  one  minute.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  counting  of  the  number  of  a 
light-house  should  commence  with  the  digit  which  ex- 
presses hundreds.  No  greater  amount  of  time  would 
have  elapsed,  if,  ia  the  above  instance,  the  ob.-erver 
had  commenced  with  counting  the  unit's  figure.  It 
would  then  have  read  thus  :  (three  occultations)  long 
interval  ;  (two  occultations)  pause ;  (four  occulta- 
tions) pause.  By  the  long  interval  denoting  the  com- 


mencement of  a  number,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
the  number  of  the  light-house  is  243,  and  not  324.  In 
order  still  further  to  prevent  mistakes  arising  from  an 
incidental  error  in  counting  the  number  of  occulta- 
tions, it  will  be  convenient  to  establish  another  princi- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the  light-houses. 
Light-houses  must  not  be  numbered  in  the  order  of 
their  position ;  but  every  light-house  must  have  such 
a  number  assigned  to  it,  that  no  digit  occurring  in  the 
number  denoting  the  several  light-houses  nearest  to  it 
on  either  side  shall  have  the  same  digit  in  the  same 
places  of  figures. 

"  If  five  adjacent  light-houses  were  thus  numbered : 

361,  517,  243,  876,  182; 
supposing  a  mistake  to  have  occurred  in  the  first  time 
of  counting  243,  and  that  it  had  been  reported  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel  as  253,  he  would  immediately,  on 
looking  at  his  numerical  list  of  light-houses,  perceive 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  middle  figure ; 
because,  in  any  general  arrangement,  253  would  have 
been  assigned  to  some  light-house  on  a  coast  very  dis- 
tant from  that  on  which  243  was  placed.  In  fact,  two 
out  of  any  three  figures  would  always  detect  the  error 
of  the  third. 

"The  occultations  would  distinguish  every  light- 
house from  all  casual  lights,  and  their  number  would 
identify  the  light.  The  whole  illuminating  power 
would  be  always  employed,  undiminished  by  the  in- 
terposition of  colored  glass.  These  lights  would  be 
more  readily  visible  at  a  distance,  because  it  is  known 
that  the  eye  perceives  more  readily  a  faint  light  which 
is  intermittent  than  an  equal  light  which  is  fixed. 
The  Board  regard  this  as  the  most  important  proposi- 
tion for  distinguishing  lights  which  has  ever  been 
made,  and  propose  to  make  full  experimental  trials  of 
it.  In  fogs,  Mr.  Babbage  proposes  to  make  the  pauses 
between  the  strokes  of  the  gong  take  the  places  of  the 
occultations  of  the  light.  To  give  this  plan  a  full  de- 
velopment, all  nations  should  unite  in  a  system  of 
numbering  for  light-houses.  Such  a  co-operation  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for,  if  the  plan  have  all  the  suc- 
cess which  is  now  expected. 

"Best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing new  Lights,  Beacons,  etc. — Legislation  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  light. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Light-house  Board,  of 
officers  of  the  coast  survey,  of  pilots,  navigators,  and 
others,  all  reach  the  Committees  of  Commerce  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  through  different  appropriate 
channels.  It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  propose  any 
system  of  examination  of  sites  which  would  not  be 
very  expensive,  while  legislation  is  pending  on  the 
subject.  A  reference  to  the  Light-house  Board,  in 
doubtful  cases,  would  secure  the  committees  from 
recommending  appropriations  for  objects  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  the  approval  of  professional 
men.  The  law  of  the  last  session  provided  for  the  ex- 
amination of  sites,  for  which  appropriations  were 
made,  by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey,  and  a  report 
by  the  superintendent.  As  this  will  leave  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  be 
attended  with  very  little  expense,  the  same  plan 
should  be  pursued  in  all  future  cases. 

"  Best  mode  of  atpplymg  n<  ir  fji/lit.f. — When  it  has 
been  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress,  that  new 
lights  are  required,  and  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  plans  and  specifications  for  construction, 
illuminating  apparatus,  distinction,  etc.,  should  be  made 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Light-house  Board.  Should 
a  previous  estimate  have  I, ecu  made  by  this  engineer, 
for  the  information  of  Congress,  generally,  there  will 
be  required  but  little  more  than  to  fill  up  the.  details. 
The  construction  having  been  approved  by  tho  Light- 
house Board,  a  contract  should  be  entered  into,  accord- 
ing to  law — based  entirely  upon  the  plans,  drawings, 
and  specifications  and  estimates  of  the  engineer — and 
the  building  should  bo  erected,  and  the  lighting  appa- 
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ratus  and  accessories  be  procured,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Board,  or  of  such  officer  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  of  the  army  as  may  be  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  in  conformity  to  the  9th  section  of  the 
act  approved  3d  March,  1851.  All  the  details  should 
be  subject  to  similar  inspection. 

"  Mode  of  renovating  Lights. — Whenever  the  Light- 
house Board  is  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  renovating 
any  existing  light,  by  the  introduction  of  better  illu- 
minating apparatus,  etc.,  the  engineer  of  the  Board 
should  be  required  to  prepare  estimates  and  plans  in 
detail,  to  be  submitted  to  the  board,  which  should  be 
passed  upon,  and,  if  approved,  the  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  repairs,  etc.,  according  to 
law  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  expense  being  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  works  being  done,  except  by  a  special 
appropriation,  then  the  necessary  estimates,  explana- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  prepared  and  submitted,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
procure  all  the  necessary  information  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  new  lights,  abolishment  of  old  ones, 
etc.  ;  to  be  accompanied  by  estimates  of  cost,  to  be 
submitted,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session. 

"Discontinuance  of  unnecessary  Lights. — The  steps 
in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  lights  should  be 
similar  to  those  necessary  in  cases  of  renovation  of 
lights. 

"  Subjects  of  Instruction  to  Employees. — Inspectors 
and  light-keepers  should  be  provided  with  printed  in- 
structions, in  the  form  of  manuals  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  those  necessary  to  guide  them  in  the  police  of 
the  establishments,  similar  to  those  provided  for  the 
inspectors  and  keepers  of  light- houses  in  France  and 
Great  Britain.  This  manual  should  embrace  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  modes  of  executing  every  part  of 
the  duties  confined  to  the  inspectors  and  keepers;  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  machinery  employed  ; 
and  the  means  to  be  employed,  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  machinery,  etc.,  until  it  can  be  repaired.  The  in- 
structions for  the  light-house  service  of  France  em- 
brace every  point  in  the  most  minute  detail,  and  serve 
not  only  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  and  keepers, 
but  also  of  the  engineers  and  others  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  service.  The  instructions  for  light- 
houses, light-vessels,  etc.,  of  England,  are  full  and 
explicit ;  printed  in  large  type,  with  conspicuous  head- 
ings ;  and  are  kept  in  the  quarters  of  the  keepers,  in 
frames,  so  that  no  one  can  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
his  duty.  The  different  kinds  of  lamps  employed  are 
described,  and  the  modes  of  attending  to  them  pointed 
out,  in  plain,  clear,  and  explicit  terms,  adapted  espec- 
ially to  the  understandings  of  the  keepers  of  the  lights. 
The  subjects  contained  in  the  printed  instructions  and 
manuals,  would  form  a  part  of  the  essentials  in  the 
examinations  for  qualifications  of  keepers. 

"  Best  Mode  of  securing  Attention  to  Instructions. — 
The  system  of  inspection  already  recommended,  the 
examinations  for  higher  positions  in  the  districts,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  present  power  of  removal  for  ne- 
glect or  disobedience  of  instructions,  would  secure  a 
due  degree  of  attention  to  them.  If  promotions  were 
made  entirely  by  merit,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
general  or  local  inspectors,  and  changes,  not  depend- 
ing upon  want  of  qualification,  were  avoided,  there 
would  be  doubtless,  great  improvement  in  the  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  attention  of  the  light-keepers. 

"Improvements  in  the  Materials  for  Illumination. — 
In  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  oil  of  colza  (rape- 
seed),  now  used  exclusively  for  light-house  purposes 
in  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in 
most  of  the  light-houses  of  the  other  maritime  nations, 
for  spermaceti  oil,  or,  more  properly,  for  that  used  in 
our  lights,  the  Board  would  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  to  the  Light- 


house Board,  to  introduce  the  more  economical  oil  of 
colza  into  their  light-house  establishments,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  causing  a  thorough  experimental  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  two  oils  (colza  and  the  best  winter- 
strained  sperm  oil),  by  Professor  Faraday,  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson,  and  others  interested  in  light-house  serv- 
ice, by  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
colza  oil  is  superior,  in  every  essential  particular,  to 
the  best  winter-strained  sperm  oil.  Professor  Faraday 
says,  in  his  report :  '  Having  bunit  the  lamps  for  many 
days,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  great  steadiness 
of  the  rape  oil  lamps,  either  as  considered  alone  or  in 
comparison  with  the  sperm-oil  lamps.  They  would 
burn  for  12  or  14  hours  at  a  time  with  little  or  no  alter- 
ation of  the  light,  the  cottons  or  lamps  not  being 
touched  the  whole  time ;  whereas  the  sperm  oil  lamps 
would  in  the  course  of  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  give  a 
diminished  flame,  from  the  incrustation  of  the  charred 
part  of  the  cotton  retarding  the  flow  of  oil.  In  the 
rape  oil  lamps  the  coal  is  broken  and  porous,  and 
serves  for  wick  almost  as  well  as  the  fresh  cotton; 
but  in  the  sperm  oil  lamps  the  coal  forms  a  hard,  con- 
tinuous ring,  which  seals  up  the  ends  of  the  threads ; 
and  this,  with  the  more  confined  condition  of  the 
burner,  and  the  greater  distance  of  the  oil  beneath 
(from  intentional  difference  of  flow  in  the  lamps), 
causes  the  sperm  oil  lamp  flame  to  fail  in  bright- 
ness, and  requires  that  the  wick  should  be  re-trimmed. 

*  *     I   have  made  many   careful    experiments 
on  the    proportion    of   light    produced   by  the    two 
kinds  of  lamps,  in  every  case  weighing  the  oil  before 
and  after  combustion,  so  as  to  know  exactly  the  quan- 
tity burned,   and  making,   during  the  experiments, 
above  100  comparisons  of  the  lights  one  with  another. 
The  rape  oil  lamps  were  always  more  brilliant  than 
the  sperm  oil  lamps,  except,  indeed,  one  or  two  rare 
cases ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  oil  was  burned 
in  them.     *     *     *     From  108  observations  of  the 
lights,   taken  at   such   times    as   appeared   fitted   to 
give  the  best  mean  expression  of  the  light  of  the  lamps 
compared  with  the  oil  burned  in  them,  the  average 
light  of  the  rape  oil  lamp  came  out  as  one  and  a  half,  that 
of  the  sperm  oil  lamp  being  one.'     Mr.  Alan  Steven- 
son says :  '  In  my  last  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  light-houses,  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  propriety  of  making  trial,  at  several  stations,  of 
the  patent  colza  or  rape-seed  oil,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Briggs,  of  Bishopsgate-street.     These  trials  have  now 
been  made,  during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, at  three   catoptric  and  three   dioptric  lights. 

*  *     The    substantial  agreement  of  all  the  re- 
ports, as  to  the  qualities  of  the  oil,  renders  it  needless 
to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  slightly- varying  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  great 
satisfaction  in  briefly  stating,  as  follows,  the   very 
favorable   conclusions   at  which  I  have  arrived :    1. 
The  colza  oil  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining 
fluid  at  temperatures  which  thicken  the  spermaceti 
oil,   so  that  it  requires  the   application  of  the  frost- 
lamp.     *     *     *     3.  The  colza  oil  burns,  both  in  the 
Fresnel  lamp  and  the  single  Argand  burner,  with  a 
thick  wick,  during  17  hours,  without  requiring  any 
coaling  of  the  wick  or  any  adjustment  of  the  damper, 
and  the  flame  seems  to  be  more  steady  and  free  from 
flickering  than  that  from  spermaceti  oil.      4.  There 
seems  (most  probably  owing  to  the  greater  steadiness 
of  the  flame)  to  be  less   breakage  of  glass  chimneys 
with  the  colza  than  with  the  sperm  oil.     5.  The  con- 
sumption of  oil,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained 
during  so  short  a  period  of  trial,  seems,  in  the  Fresnel 
lamp,  to  be   121  for  colza  and   114  for  spermaceti; 
while  in  the  common  Argand  lamp,  the  consumption 
appears  to  be  910  for  colza  and  902  for  spermaceti.     6. 
If  we  may  assume  the  means  of  these  numbers,  515 
for  colza  and  508  for  spermaceti,  as  representing  the 
relative  expenditure  of  these  oils,  and  if  the  price  of 
the  colza  is  3s.  9d.,  while  that  of  spermaceti  is  6s.  9d. 
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per  imperial  gallon,  we  shall  have  a  saving  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  to  1-775,  which,  at  the  present  rate  oi 
supply  for  the  Northern  lights,  would  give  a  saving  oj 
about  £3226  per  annum.'  The  evidence  of  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  is  conclusive  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  colza  or  rape-seed  oil  to  the  best  winter- 
strained  sperm  oil ;  and  how  much  better  than  that 
used  in  our  lights,  may  be  readily  inferred  without  the 
aid  of  experiments  on  so  nice  a  scale  as  these  employed 
by  Professor  Faraday  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  our  lights  are  supplied  with  oil 
called  winter  and  spring  or  summer  oil.  That  efficient 
lights  along  the  coasts  of  all  maritime  countries  are 
essential  to  a  safe  navigation,  and  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  lucrative  commerce,  will  not  be  contested; 
that  all  mere  personal  or  local  interests  should  give 
way  to  the  general  good,  is  an  assumption  which  will 
not  meet  with  disfavor  in  this  country  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  that  our  lights  and  other  aids  to 
navigation  should  be  the  best  which  money,  science, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  will  afford,  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  the  duty  of  those  charged  with  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service  to  employ  every 
reasonable  means,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  to  per- 
fect them,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  subject  of 
introducing  other  combustibles  than  the  oil  now  used, 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  improving  our  lights,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  effecting  considerable  annual  saving  of  expense  to 
the  country.  If  the  rape-seed  were  cultivated  to  any 
extent  in  this  country,  it  is  not  doubted  it  would  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  numerous  chemical  oils,  fluids, 
etc.,  now  in  general  use  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  lighting  our  light-houses  and  light-vessels.  To 
insure  the  consummation  of  BO  desirable  an  object  as 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
country,  where  climate  and  soil  are  so  well  adapted  to 
it,  will  be  to  place  it  in  a  fair  competition  with  its 
rivals.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  if  authorized 
by  Congress,  among  its  numerous  other  important  du- 
ties connected  with  the  light-house  establishment,  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  all  proposed  improvements 
in  apparatus  and  combustibles,  and,  by  their  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  other  countries  in  this  branch.  The  intro- 
duction of  gas  into  light-houses  has  long  been  looked 
forward  to  as  an  important  step.  Hitherto  it  has  met 
with  but  little  favor  in  any  quarter.  While  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  our  light-houses,  if  found  adapt- 
able to  them,  would  involve  important  points  to  be 
considered,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  by  the 
means  of  a  series  of  experiments,  the  Board  would  not 
be  enabled  to  decide  conclusively  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  making  the  attempt  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  or  the  best  and  safest  means  of  generating, 
conducting,  and  continuing  it  for  light-house  pur- 
poses. The  persons  charged  with  the  few  gas-lights 
now  existing  in  this  country,  for  want  of  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge,  it  is  believed,  are  not  compe- 
tent to  report  results  sufficiently  reliable  to  decide  so 
important  a  question. 

"  Buoys.- — The  material  is  iron  or  wood,  sometimes 
covered  with  copper.  The  anchors  are  heavy  blocks 
of  stone,  or  mushroom  anchors,  or  iron  sinkers  (which 
should  be  hollowed  out  below),  or  iron  screws.  It  is 
worth  trial  whether  fastening  the  buoys  by  a  traverse 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  oscillation  would 
not  diminish  the  liability  to  chafe  off  the  chain,  and 
separate  the  buoy  from  the  anchor.  A  swivel-shackle, 
in  a  degree,  prevents  this,  but  not  effectually.  The 
colors  of  buoys  are  made  to  indicate  their  purpose,  as 
designating  a  channel,  shoal,  spit,  etc.  They  are 
sometimes  even  characteristically  marked  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  law  passed  in  1850,  in  regard  to  color- 
ing and  numbering  buoys  in  the  United  States,  is  sim- 
ple and  effective.  The  numbers  were  intended  to 


begin  at  the  exterior  of  a.bay,  harbor,  etc.  This  law  is 
as  follows  :  Extract  from  an  act  making  appropriation 
for  light-houses,  light  vessels,  buoys,  etc.,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  same, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  September  28,  1850 : 
'  Section  6.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  hereafter 
all  buoys  along  the  coast,  or  in  the  bays,  harbors, 
sounds,  or  channels,  shall  be  colored  and  numbered, 
so  that,  passing  up  the  coast,  or  sound,  or  entering  the 
bay,  harbor,  or  channel,  red  buoys  with  even  num- 
bers shall  be  passed  on  the  starboard  hand;  black 
buoys  with  uneven  numbers,  on  the  port  hand  ;  and 
buoys  with  red  and  black  stripes,  on  either  hand. 
Buoys  in  channel  ways  to  be  colored  with  alternate 
white  and  black  perpendicular  stripes.'  Of  course 
the  buoys  show,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  when 
projected  on  the  water,  against  the  sky,  trees,  etc. 
The  red  buoys  should  be  painted  a  bright  red,  and  not 
a  Spanish  brown,  in  order  to  be  well  distinguished — 
red  lead  or  vermilion  being  used  as  the  paint.  The 
experiments  and  observations  of  the  Board  satisfied 
them  that  in  such  a  case,  red  and  black  were  good  col- 
ors for  distinguishing  buoys.  The  can-buoys,  in  some 
instances  (as  in  New  York  harbor)  are  too  small  to  be 
easily  seen.  The  numbering  is  a  simple  matter,  but 
is  by  no  means  effectively  executed,  especially  on  the 
spar-buoys,  where  the  numbers  repeated  on  the  differ- 
ent sides,  being  seen  in  range  in  a  diagonal  view,  lead 
to  confusion.  The  Board  have  given  some  attention 
to  plans  for  numbering  buoys.  The  numbers  should 
be  placed  above  the  buoys,  on  stems  or  perches  ;  should 
present  the  same  appearance  on  different  sides,  and 
have  their  distinctions  by  difference  in  a  vertical  line, 
and  not  by  varying  horizontally.  Several  plans  have 
occurred  to  them.  Three  solids,  the  cone,  cylinder, 
and  sphere,  arranged  in  groups  of  not  more  than  3 
each,  will  give  42  combinations  ;  no  one  of  these  fig- 
ures can  be  taken  for  the  other,  and  they  may  easilj- 
be  placed  on  stems  projecting  nearly  vertically  above 
the  buoy,  the  several  solids  being  placed  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  sufficient  interval.  They  can  be  of 
adequate  size,  and  may  be  cheaply  made  in  the  turn- 
ing lathe.  The  elementarj-  forms  of  the  unit,  the  5 
and  the  10,  of  the  Koman  numerals,  are  the  cylinder, 
the  cone  and  the  double  cone.  By  combinations  of 
these,  39  numbers  are  represented.  Seven  numbers 
may  be  represented  by  2  signs  and  their  combinations ; 
28  by  3  signs,  restricting  the  number  of  elements  in 
any  one  combination,  to  4.  Seven  numbers  of  every 
10  may  be  represented  by  only  2  more  signs  than  those 
expressing  the  value  of  the  ten's  place,  giving  a  very 
reat  variety.  A  letter  made  to  revolve  about  a  verti- 
cal axis,  produces  a  solid  of  revolution  which  is  easily 
recognized  as  the  sign  for  the  letter.  Fourteen  of  the 
twenty-six  letters  are  adapted  to  characteristic  signs, 
as  shown  in  the  figures  (A,  B,  E,  I,  J,  L,  O,  P, 
Q,  R,  T,  W,  V,  Y).  Nine  digits  of  the  Arabic  num- 
rals,  viz. :  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  0,  give  easily 
formed  and  easily  recognized  signs,  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plate  ;  and  these  the  Board  recommend 
"or  numbering  buoys,  excluding  3  as  not  sufficiently 
characteristic.  In  the  English  system  of  placing 
buoys,  a  red  and  black  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  channel,  and  the  vessel  runs  between  them.  In  our 
iystem  only  one  buoy  is  placed  on  the  starboard  or 
x>rt  hand,  and  the  vessel  runs  for  the  buoy,  keeping 
t  close  aboard  in  passing.  Tlie^  English  system  is 
most  simple,  and  even  the  most  economical.  In  order 
to  render  buoys  available  at  night,  various  proposi- 
.ions  have  been  made  for  causing  them  to  appear 
uminous,  but  none  have  succeeded  practically.  Light- 
ng  by  gas  is  among  the  methods  proposed. 

"  Of  Fog  Signals. — During  the  prevalence  of  fogs, 
,he  lights  which  ought  to  guide  the  seaman  are  often 
ndistinctly  seen,  or  entirely  obscured,  until  he  has 
approached  too  near  the  danger  against  which  they 
were  intended  to  warn  him.  In  cases  of  fog,  light- 
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ships  and  light-houses  are,  in  some  instances,  provided 
with  gongs  and  bells,  which  are  then  kept  constantly 
.•minding.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  means  of  warn- 
ing the  seaman  of  his  danger  should  extend  to  the 
shortest  distance  when  that  danger  is  most  imminent. 
The  lights  usually  employed  are  visible  at  a  distance 
of  from  6  to  80  miles ;  but  the  sound  of  a  gong  or 
bell  is  heard  at  a  comparatively  very  small  distance. 
When  these  instruments  are  heard,  they  merely  indi- 
cate danger,  but  not  its  exact  nature.  It  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  of  great  importance  that  the  gong  or 
bell  should  indicate  the  number  of  the  light-ship. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  a  very  trifling  altera- 
tion in  the  mechanism.  Instead  of  striking  the  instru- 
ment at  rixed  intervals,  let  there  be  pauses  and  a  long 
interval  between  the  number  of  strokes  which  succes- 
sively represent  the  digits  of  the  number  of  the  light- 
ships, just  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  proposed 
for  light-houses.  A  light-house  or  light-ship  whose 
number  is  243,  would  be  thus  indicated  during  fog: 
two  blows  on  gong,  pause  ;  four  blows  on  gong,  pause ; 
three  blows  on  gong,  long  interval.  The  same  mechan- 
ism which  caused  the  occultations  of  the  light  might 
produce  the  blows  on  the  gong.  The  preceding  ex- 
planations are  sufficient  to  show  that  each  light-house 
or  light-ship,  by  continually  repeating  its  own  number, 
might  render  any  mistake  of  it  for  a  different  light 
very  nearly  impossible.  The  great  principle  on  which 
the  system  rests  is  to  give  numerical  expression  to 
each  light.  If  it  be  not  thought  necessary  to  apply  it 
to  ever3r  light-house,  the  most  important  may  be 
chosen  for  its  application.  The  expense  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  danger  incurred  by  a  mistake, 
will  furnish  the  ground  of  decision  in  each  individual 
case.  In  proposing,  however,  a  new  system  which  has 
extensive  bearings  on  other  questions  connected  with 
the  safety  of  those  who  travel  on  the  waters,  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  should  be 
taken  of  such  of  its  applications  as  the  rapid  advance  in 
mechanical  and  chemical  science  justify  us  in  supposing 
must  take  place  in  a  few  years.  However  partially  the 
system  may  be  adopted  at  first,  a  judicious  foresight 
into  its  probable  applications  may  enable  us,  without 
any  present  inconvenience,  to  accelerate  future  im- 
provements, and  to  save  considerable  expense  on  their 
adoption.  The  following  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments or  applications,  many  of  which  are  perfectly 
practicable  at  the  present  time,  are  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  the  Numerical  System  of  Light-houses.  They  are 
not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  simple  plan  which 
has  been  already  described,  but  may  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected without  any  interference  with  it. 

"  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Light-house  Sig- 
nals, Buoys,  etc. — Telegraphic  communication  during  the 
night  between  Light-houses,  and  Ships  in  distress. — Cases 
occur  in  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  ship 
should  communicate  with  the  land  long  before  it  can 
send  a  boat  ashore  or  enter  its  intended  port.  It  ma}' 
be  the  bearer  of  important  intelligence.  It  may  con- 
vey some  person  whose  presence  is  essential  for  some 
great  object.  The  vessel  itself  may  be  in  distress. 
The  state  of  the  elements  may  render  it  impossible  to 
send  for  or  receive  any  assistance  from  the  land ;  yet, 
even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  if  direc- 
tions from  skillful  pilots,  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  ship,  its  wreck  might,  per- 
haps, be  prevented ;  or,  if  driven  on  shore,  having  been 
directed  to  the  least  unfavorable  spot,  its  crew  might 
possibly  be  saved.  Such  communications  might  easily 
be  organized.  There  are  already  existing  in  the  royal 
navy  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  else- 
where, large  dictionaries  of  numerical  signals.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  made  by  flags,  or  by  balls ;  but  the  same 
numbers  may  be  expressed  by  the  occupations  of 
lamps.  Any  number,  however  large,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  making  the  number  of  occultations  corre- 


sponding to  the  first  or  highest  digit,  then  allowing  a 
pause  ;  after  which  the  number  of  occultations  repre- 
senting the  second  digit,  then  a  pause ;  and  so  on, 
always  observing  that,  after  the  unit's  figure  has  been 
expressed,  there  must  follow  a  long  interval. 

"  The  plan  for  telegraphic  communications  would  be 
thus  arranged  :  1.  Light-house  repeating  its  own  num- 
ber. 2.  Ship  fires  a  gun,  and  hoists  a  light,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  light-keeper.  3.  Light-house 
ceases  repeating  its  number,  and  becomes  a  steady 
light,  thus  informing  the  ship  that  it  is  observed.  4. 
Ship  having  prepared  its  message,  numerically  ex- 
presses it  by  the  occultations  of  its  own  lamp.  5. 
Light-house  repeats  the  message  of  ship,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  has  been  rightly  understood.  6.  Light- 
house now  repeats  its  own  number,  while  it  is  prepar- 
ing the  answer.  7.  Light-house  expresses  its  answer 
by  occultations.  8.  Ship  repeats  the  answer.  This 
interchange  of  question  and  answer  is  continued  as 
long  as  necessary,  during  which  the  light-house  re- 
peats its  own  number  previously  to  each  reply. 

"Very  little  delay  will  occur;  for  these  questions 
and  answers  will  be  arranged  on  movable  discs,  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  mechanism  employed  for  occult- 
ing, even  while  it  is  repeating  another  message.  Many 
such  discs,  each  containing  a  different  message,  may 
be  placed  in  the  machine  at  once,  and  on  touching  any 
lever  the  light  will  continue  repeating  the  correspond- 
ing message.  In  case  of  a  ship  in  distress,  for  in- 
stance, requiring  an  anchor  of  given  weight,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  send  to  the  harbor-master  of  the  adjacent 
port  to  give  the  order,  and  to  ascertain  the  time  when 
it  can  reach  the  vessel.  During  this  interval,  the 
light-house  will  be  repeating  its  own  number.  An 
electric  telegraph  from  the  light-house  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  harbor-master  would  save  much  time,  and,  in 
some  cases,  much  damage.  The  gun  fired  by  the  ves- 
sel might  also  be  heard  by  the  harbor-master ;  and  his 
attention  then  being  directed  to  the  telegraph  light- 
house, the  whole  time  might  be  saved.  If  even  his 
own  house  was  invisible  to  the  ship,  but  within  view 
of  the  light-house,  he  might,  by  means  of  a  small 
light,  correspond  with  the  ship,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  light-house,  repeating  the  signals  of  both 
parties.  Colored  shades  might,  if  thought  expedient, 
be  used  for  different  dictionaries  ;  or  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent lantern  might  be  specially  devoted  to  sig- 
nals ;  but  this  would  cause  additional  expense,  and 
seems  unnecessary.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  it  would  mislead  other  vessels  on  first  coming  in 
sight  of  the  light-house.  This  objection,  however,  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  be  invalid  ;  for  a  ship  on 
first  getting  sight  of  a  light-house,  will  be  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  ;  and  as  all  telegraphic  messages 
would  consist  of  more  than  three  places  of  figures,  the 
ship  would  immediately  perceive  that  the  light-house 
was  acting  telegraphically,  and  on  turning  to  the  dic- 
tionary would  even  become  acquainted  with  its  mes- 
sage. Besides,  in  the  course  of  ever}'  three  minutes, 
at  least,  the  light-house  would  repeat  its  own  number. 
Thus  the  ship  would  always  know  that  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  light-house ;  and  if  its  reckoning  did  not 
enable  it  identify  the  light,  it  could  only  remain  in 
doubt  during  a  few  minutes. 

"  Telgraphic  Signals  between  Ships  at  night. — The  ap- 
plication of  the  system  of  occultations  to  ships  at  sea 
may  not  perhaps  be  quite  so  easy  as  that  which  is 
proposed  for  light-houses,  but  no  objection  has  yet 
occurred  which  appears  at  all  insurmountable.  The 
question  of  the  position  of  the  occulted  light  or  lights 
placed  on  the  ship  must  be  settled  by  practical  men, 
after  due  consideration  and  experiment.  It  may, 
however,  be  suggested,  that  a  light  hid  by  a  mast  or 
sail  may  yet  have  its  occultations  made  perfectly  appa- 
rent by  reflection  from  another  sail.  If  such  a  system 
of  signals  were  adopted,  fleets  might  sail  in  company 
during  the  night,  each  repeating  its  own  number ;  and 
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any  orders  could  be  conveyed  to  any  individual  ship. 
Specific  lights  have  already  been  employed  to  distin- 
guish sailing-vessels  from  steamers,  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions.  By  adapting  the  system  of  occultations  to 
one  or  more  of  the  lights  of  steamers,  their  character 
•would  appear  more  distinctly,  and  at  greater  distances. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  a  steam- vessel  indicated  by  a  con- 
tinual enlargement  and  diminution  of  its  light,  rather 
than  by  an  occultation.  Two  steamers  also  would 
have  much  less  reason  for  approaching  each  other,  be- 
cause they  could  hold  any  correspondence  by  signals. 
They  might  also,  by  the  same  means,  convey  to  each 
other  their  intended  course  long  before  they  approach 
each  other. 

"  Of  a  universal  Dictionary  of  Signals. — Whether 
the  system  of  occultations  be  generally  adopted  or 
not,  numerical  dictionaries  of  signals  have  been  found 
absolutely  necessary,  and  have  long  been  in  use.  The 
rapid  increase  both  of  ships  and  of  steamers  renders 
some  common  language  for  all  nations  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  The  concurrence  between  adjacent 
nations  in  numbering  their  respective  light-houses 
would  be  essential  if  any  numerical  system  is  adopted 
for  distinguishing  them.  Such  an  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  lost  of  rendering  those  discussions  still  more 
useful  by  attempting  to  organize  a  plan  for  a  universal 
system  of  numerical  signals.  The  first  step  might, 
perhaps,  be  that  each  nation  should  supply  all  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  ships  could  ever  require  for 
their  safety  or  convenience.  Out  of  these,  the  dupli- 
cates being  omitted,  the  first  draught  of  the  naval  part 
of  the  dictionary  might  be  formed.  This  being  sub- 
mitted to  criticism,  would  probably  itself  suggest 
many  additions. 

"The  questions  should  be  very  carfully  translated 
into  the  languages  of  all  maritime  nations,  and  should 
be  printed  in  columns  for  each  language.  A  dictionary 
of  this  kind,  containing  about  5000  terms  in  ten  Eu- 
ropean languages,  was  published  in  1849  by  M.  K.  P. 
Ter  Reehorst.  The  words  are  contained  on  about  200 
double  pages ;  and  since  each  word,  of  which  there 
are  usually  about  25  in  a  page,  is  numbered,  this  work 
might  be  used  as  a  numerical  telegraphic  dictionary. 
If  a  more  general  dictionary  were  undertaken,  other 
considerations  arise,  and  the  great  questions  relating 
to  the  philosophy  of  language  must  be  examined  with 
reference  to  such  a  work.  It  will,  however,  be  suffi- 
ciently early  to  enter  on  that  subject  when  any  steps 
are  seriously  taken  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. The  continually  increasing  use  of  the  electric 
telegraph  renders  a  universal  language  still  more  de- 
sirable. 

"  On  the  Identification  of  a  Light-house. — A  case  has 
been  more  than  once  suggested  to  the  author,  to  which 
it  maj'  be  desirable  to  advert  in  order  to  point  out  the 
course  of  experiment  which  miiy  lead  to  its  removal. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  on  certain  coasts, 
there  occur  dense  fogs.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  has  happened  that  a  vessel  has,  on  a  partial  and 
momentary  opening  in  the  fog,  insufficient  to  show 
more  than  a  single  occultation,  found  herself  almost  close 
upon  a  light-house.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  number.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  the  assumed  danger  of  going 
ashore  is  so  imminent  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
the  number.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  know 
that  there  is  a  light-house  in  a  certain  direction,  which 
is  close  at  hand.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
in  common  with  all  received  systems  of  lights,  the 
method  of  occultations  will  not  furnish  a  remedy.  If 
a  colored  light  is  already  employed  in  particular  local- 
ities to  meet  such  a  case,  it  will  still  accomplish  the 
purpose  when  occultations  are  applied  to  it.  The 
danger,  although  rare,  ought,  however,  to  be  provided 
against.  The  following  remarks  are  suggested  to  as- 
sist in  attaining  that  object : 


"  The  time  between  two  occultations  (usually  one 
second)  might  be  doubled  in  special  cases.  A  little  ex- 
perience would  enable  most  men  to  recognize  the  fact 
after  two  occultations.  If  such  light-houses  were 
placed  alternately  with  others,  no  light-house  would 
be  mistaken  for  either  of  its  adjacent  neighbors.  This 
plan  might  be  partially  extended,  but  it  is  liable  to 
objections.  Another  view  may  be  taken.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  give  a  specific  character  to  the  occultation  itself? 
It  has  been  found,  that  if  the  occultating  cylinder  de- 
scend rather  slowly  over  the  lamp,  and  then,  after  a 
very  short  pause,  rise  suddenly,  the  effect  is  best.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  when  an  accidental  defect  in 
the  apparatus  caused  the  cylinder,  after  suddenly 
rising  up,  to  rebound,  and  again  to  obscure  partially 
the  lamp,  that  the  nature  of  the  occultation  was  pecu- 
liarly characteristic.  This  peculiarity  was  very  re- 
markable up  to  a  certain  distance,  after  which  it 
became  lost.  Almost  any  form  of  peculiarity  can  be 
given  to  the  occultations  by  giving  proper  forms  to  the 
cams  which  govern  them.  The  fact  that  such  pecu- 
liarities are  not  seen  until  the  ship  has  approached 
within  certain  distances,  does  not  appear  to  present  a 
material  difficulty,  and  may  even  prove  an  advantage. 
It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  desirable  to  institute  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  to  determine  the  following  ques- 
tions :  Can  the  occultations  of  a  lamp,  in  which  the 
rapid  re-appearance  of  the  light  occurs  from  the  falling 
down  of  the  shade,  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
it  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  rising  up  of  the 
shade ;  and  if  so,  at  what  distance  ?  In  some  cases 
the  shades  might  move  from  right  to  left,  and  in  ths 
reverse  direction.  What  peculiarities  in  occultations 
can  be  seen  at  the  greatest  distances  ?  Among  the 
experiments  still  required  may  be  mentioned  the  loss 
of  light  resulting  from  the  interposition  of  colored 
glasses,  and  also  the  proportion  of  light  lost  by  sacri- 
ficing give n  portions  of  various  parts  of  the  optical  ap- 
paratus used  for  concentrating  it.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  portion  may  be 
most  economically  sacrificed  in  case  the  space  might 
be  required  for  other  purposes.  The  dangers  arising 
from  fogs  are  of  such  an  extent  that  all  the  resources 
of  science  ought  to  be  called  in  to  remove  them.  Vol- 
taic light  can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  except  under 
continual  superintendence ;  it  would  therefore  be  ex- 
pensive. If,  however,  any  intense  light  can  be  found 
capable  of  penetrating  dense  fogs,  it  might,  during 
their  continuance,  be  good  economy  to  employ  it  even 
at  considerable  expense.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  light- 
house lamps  might  be  supplied  with  oxygen  during 
fogs  ;  its  expenditure  being  regulated  by  the  obscurity 
to  be  penetrated.  Possibly  portions  of  phosphorus 
might  be  burnt  in  oxygen,  and  the  light-house  would 
then  express  its  number  by  a  series  of  Jlashes,  and  of 
pauses  between  them.  The  new  form  which  that  body 
is  now  known  to  assume,  might  render  its  application 
to  this  purpose  free  from  danger. 

"  On  Sounds  used  for  Signals. — Both  gongs  and  bells 
are  employed  as  substitutes  for  lights  during  fogs.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  series  of  experiments  on  the  dis- 
tances at  which  sounds  of  various  kinds  can  be  heard. 
In  a  question  on  which  so  much  property  and  so  many 
lives  depend,  it  is  surely  important  to  be  well  informed. 
The  only  resource  is  experiment.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  low  notes  of  the  gong  might  be  confounded 
with  those  of  the  roll  of  waves  breaking  on  the  shore, 
while  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  will  find  a 
rival  in  the  wind  whistling  through  the  rigging.  The 
trumpet  and  the  new  and  still  more  powerful  instru- 
ment at  the  recent  exposition  ought  also  to  be  com- 
pared. 

"Again,  although  some  of  these  may  be  heard  at 
greater  distances  in  the  open  air,  some  may  be  more 
easily  adapted  to  have  their  sound  concentrated  and 
directed,  when  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mir- 
ror, or,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  a  long  tube.  Sound  is 
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transmitted  to  considerable  distances  through  water, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  used  in 
case  of  fogs.  But  it  seems  probable  that  sound  would 
be  much  interrupted  in  its  progress  from  the  constant 
motion  of  the  waves ;  and  if  it  were  transmitted  at  a 
considerable  depth,  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  vessel  to 
send  down  an  apparatus  to  render  it  sensible.  Experi- 
ments should  be  made  on  the  distance  at  which  sounds 
can  be  heard  under  water  in  various  circumstances  of 
its  motion.  If,  during  storms,  the  surface  only  is  agi- 
tated, it  might  be  possible  to  transmit  sounds  in  the 
still  water  near  the  bottom  to  considerable  distances. 
Thus  channels  might  be  traversed  by  telegraphic  com- 
munications with  a  less  costly  apparatus  than  that  of 
the  electric  wire.  It  ought  also  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  forms  of  the  instruments  struck  would 
enable  them  to  project  their  sounds  in  particular  direc- 
tions. Gongs,  bells,  and  the  firing  of  cannon  iinder 
water,  are  among  the  sounds  to  be  tried. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  sound  audible  at  the  great- 
est distance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  best  means  of  producing  it  in  greatest  intensity — 
whether  by  one  large  instrument,  or  by  many  small 
ones.  It  seems  probable  that  some  combination  of 
discordant  sounds  may  be  most  effective,  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature  that  contrasts  produce 
stronger  impressions  than  uniformity.  There  is  one 
form  of  sound  the  most  disagreeable  •with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  it  is  said  'to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.' 
What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  does  that  highly  obAox- 
ious  sound  penetrate  further  than  others  ?  If  it  pen- 
etrate as  far  as  others,  it  will  certainly  be  the  earliest 
to  be  noticed. 

"  Litjhts  on  Buoys. — The  time  is  probably  not  remote 
when  lights  will  be  placed  on  floating  buoys  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  isolated  dangers — as  sunken 
rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  on  which  light-houses  can  not  be 
placed,  or  where  the  great  expense  may  prevent  them 
from  being  built.  The}'  may  also  be  useful  to  indicate 
the  channels  leading  to  some  few  ports  of  very  great 
resort  in  order  to  render  the  approach  of  vessels  possi- 
ble during  the  night.  The  first  difficulty  in  placing 
lights  on  buoys  arises  from  the  necessity  of  trimming 
the  lamps,  and  of  supplying  them  with  fresh  oil. 
Galvanic  processes  seem  to  present  a  similar  difficulty. 
The  chemical  discoveries  of  recent  times,  however, 
offer  some  hope  of  removing  it.  By  the  destructive 
distillation  of  peat,  of  coal,  and  of  shale,  as  well  as  by 
other  methods,  a  variety  of  combinations  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  have  been  obtained.  Some  of  these  only 
remain  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmos- 
pheres. They  possess  considerable  illuminating  power ; 
and  by  confining  them  in  a  close  vessel,  and  allowing 
a  very  small  aperture  for  their  escape  in  the  state  of 
gas,  a  jet  of  flame  may  be  produced,  of  uniform  mag- 
nitude, and  without  the  use  of  a  wick,  until  the  last 
drop  of  fluid  has  evaporated.  If  such  a  fluid  could  be 
produced  at  a  moderate  price,  a  quantity  might  be  in- 
closed within  the  buoy,  sufficient  to  last'several  weeks, 
if  not  months. 

"  Such  a  light  would  burn  without  the  necessity  of 
trimming,  but  it  would  require  mechanism  to  light  it 
each  evening,  and  to  put  it  out  each  morning.  Such 
mechanism  already  exists  in  man}-  of  our  public  clocks. 
If  it  is  thought  desirable,  too,  that  it  should  occult,  so 
as  to  indicate  its  number,  the  plan  already  described 
might  be  applied.  Thus  the  buoy  would  contain  two 
pieces  of  mechanism.  The  only  remaining  difficulty 
would  be  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  light  frequently 
in  order  to  wind  up  the  two  instruments.  This  might 
probably  be  removed  by  having  within  the  buoy  a 
heavy  pendulum,  or  perhaps  two  such,  swinging  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the  perpendicular  mo- 
tion of  the  buoy  could  be  secured,  then  the  winding  up 
pendulums  must  be  maintained  horizontally  by  means 
of  a  powerful  spring.  These,  by  the  action  of  the 
•waves,  would  be  continually  winding  up  the  springs 


which  drive  the  mechanism.  This  might  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  would  never  over-wind  them.  Spirits 
of  turpentine,  benzole,  and  several  other  compounds, 
assume  a  gaseous  state  at  very  low  temperatures.  If 
the  end  of  a  tolerably  thick  rod  of  metal  is  heated  by 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  the  other  end  conducts  the 
heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  it  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  stream  of  gas  to  supply  the  burner 
until  the  last  drop  of  the  fluid  is  exhausted.  Lamps 
constructed  on  this  principle  have,  under  various 
names,  been  in  use  for  several  years.  If  the  fluid 
were  sufficiently  cheap,  one  of  these  movements  might 
be  dispensed  with,  by  allowing  the  light  to  burn  con- 
stantly during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night.  New 
forms  would  be  required  for  such  buoys.  Probably  a 
columnar  form,  weighted  at  the  bottom,  might  give  a 
steadier  light  amid  the  fluctuations  caused  by  the 
waves.  These  buoys  should  be  attached  to  their 
moorings  by  rings  fixed  at  the  centre  of  resistance. 

"  Of  the  Mechanism  necessary  for  Occulting  Lights. — 
The  period  of  time  occupied  by  any  occulting  light  in 
making  a  signal  is  so  short  that  great  accuracy  in  the 
wheel-work  is  not  necessary.  In  light-houses  the 
moving  power  may  be  a  heavy  weight  driving  a  train 
of  wheels.  This  must  terminate  in  a  governor,  which 
presses  by  springs  against  the  inner  side  of  a  hollow 
cylinder.  When  the  length  of  the  time  necessary  to 
indicate  the  number  of  the  light-house  is  known,  the 
governor  must  be  so  adjusted  that  some  one  axis  shall 
revolve  in  the  given  time.  A  cam-wheel  must  be  fixed 
on  this  axis,  having  its  cams  and  blank  spaces  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lift  up  the  tail  of  a  lever  carrying  the  oc- 
cultating  cylinder  at  the  proper  intervals  of  time. 
Each  tooth  of  the  cam-wheel  will  cause  an  occultation 
of  the  lamp  by  the  cylinder,  which  is  instantly  drawn 
back  by  a  spring.  It  is  obvious  that  an  axis  might  be 
used  which  moves  round  in  the  course  of  two,  three, 
or  more  cycles.  In  this  case,  the  same  system  of  cams 
would  be  repeated  an  equal  number  of  times  in  the 
circumference  of  the  cam-wheel.  This  plan  is  sufficient 
for  light-houses  which  are  not  intended  for  signal  sta- 
tions also.  When  signals  are  to  be  used,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  single  cam  on  an  axis  which  revolves  once 
in  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  end  of  one  occulta- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  next.  The  effect  of  this  cam 
will  be,  by  acting  upon  a  forked  lever,  to  lift  up  the 
occulting  cylinder.  If  nothing  retain  it  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  action  of  the  spring  on  the  lever  will  cause  it 
to  descend,  and  the  cylinder,  acted  on  by  gravity,  will 
instantly  follow.  But  if  an  arm  is  interposed  which 
retains  the  cylinder,  then  the  forked  lever  alone  will 
be  pulled  back  by  its  spring,  and  the  occulting  cylin- 
der will  remain  suspended  until  the  next  turn  of  the 
cam-wheel.  The  suspending  arm  which  was  inter- 
posed must  itself  be  governed  by  a  cam-wheel,  ex- 
pressing the  number  of  the  light-house. 

"When  a  signal  is  to  be  made,  an  adjustable  cam- 
wheel  is  to  be  set  to  the  proposed  signal,  and  is  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  axis  carrying  the  constant  number  of 
the  light-house.  When  the  proper  time  arrives  for 
making  the  signal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the 
axis,  so  that  the  adjustable  cam-wheel  shall  be  moved 
into  the  place  occupied  by  the  fixed  cam-wheel.  The 
signal  will  now  be  made  and  repeated  as  often  as  re- 
quired, after  which,  the  original  position  of  the  con- 
stant cam-wheel  must  be  restored.  It  is  clear  that 
any  number  of  adjusting  cam-wheels  might  be  pre- 
pared for  signals,  and  put  upon  the  axis  at  once,  so 
that  a  series  of  different  signals  might  be  made  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lights  to  mark  the  depth  of  water 
must  have  a  heavy  float  connected  with  them,  which, 
at  every  foot  of  its  rise  or  fall,  must  alter  the  number 
of  occultations  made  by  the  colored  light.  It  must, 
also,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  change  the  color  of  the 
light.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve that  the  mechanism  similar  to  that  by  which  a 
clock  strikes  different  hours,  might  be  employed  for 
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this  purpose.  The  well  in  which  the  float  is  placed 
ought  to  be  open  to  the  tide  by  several  small  apertures ; 
this  would  render  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  more  uni- 
form. Telescopes  are  used  for  observing  light-houses. 
They  have  a  small  magnifying  power,  but  a  large  aper- 


ture. It  is  important  that  they  should  be  as  short 
as  possible,  for  taking  in  a  given  visual  angle.  Pos- 
sibty,  those  constructed  with  a  lens  of  rock-crystal 
might  be  employed  with  advantage,  but  upon  this  sub- 
ject, also,  experiment  must  be  made. 


COMPARATIVE  ELEVATION  OF  FOREIGN  AND  UNITED  STATES'  LIGHT-HOUSE  TOWERS,  ETC. 


Names. 

Height 
of 
tower. 

Kh-vu- 

tioll 

abore 
sea 
level. 

Names. 

Height 
tower. 

Eleva- 

above 
sea 
level. 

Names. 

Height 

tower. 

Eleva- 
tion 
above 

level. 

Names. 

Height 

tower. 

Eleva- 
tion 
above 
sea 
level. 

UNIT.   STATES.* 

Portland  
Seguin  

Feel. 

45 
20 
45 

30 

15 
50 
50 
40 
25 
17 
60 
87 

45 
38 
65 
80 
80 
50 
80 
77 
40 
40 
72 
72 
90 
90? 
93 
102 
65 
95 
65 
65 
68 

53 
86 
45 
45 
72 
94 
13 
28 
28 
25 
70 
26 
105 
20 
86 
41 
82 
70 
70 
87 
42 
42 
85 

Feet. 

80 
166 
90 
170 
117 
140 
140 
116 
100 
95 
90 
90 
90 
180 
172 

95 
lit 

134 
160 
90 
248 
246 
ISO 
120 
110 
95 
95 
105 
87 
100 
70 
70 
88 

188 
88 
221 
224 
72 
204 
81 
81 
81 
198 
131 
469 
178 
285 
92 
372 
275 
184 
85 
87 
119 
42 
137 

Haisbrough  
Crorner  
Chapel  

Feet. 

67 
88 
49 
90 

72 
75 

45 
57 
86 
100 

100 
57 

Feet. 
100 
274 
115 
100 
214 
154 

220 
240 
110 
90 
185 
115 
180 
120 
160 
175 
175 
346 
170 
140 
100 
300 
400 
130 
6SO 
(150 
•)103 
150 
297 
130 
825 
175 
112 
375 
282 
104 

383 
70 
118 
300 
128 
117 
201 
129 
70 
192 
159 
144 
210 
114 
167 
122 
156 
540 
204 
129 

IRELAND. 
Fastnet  Kock  

Feet. 

75 
42 
42 
85 
110 
81 
58 
29 
42 
63 
111 
52 
60 
60 

Feet. 

151 
455 
274 
98 
152 
101 
250 
121 
134 
68 
101 
131 
84 
94 
167 
125 
104 
220 
349 
498 
269 
133 
372 
173 

87 

146 
170 

148 
203 
125 
154 
151 
177 

142 

69 
123 
85 
147 
113 
100 
144 
128 
280 

PRUSSIAN. 
Arcona  

Feet. 

Feet. 

203 
165 
980 

130 
143 
98 

113 
103 
151 
145 

130 

283 
97 
292 

216 
184 

140 
146 
201 
129 
133 
168 
131 
100 
116 
124 

110 
100 
110 
96 
538 
111 
146 
136 
115 
135 
210 
882 
145 
107 
172 
163 
203 
126 
115 
109 
420 
860 
168 
176 

West  Quoddy.. 
Monbegan  I,  si.. 
Owl's  llead  
Cape  Elizabeth. 

Dice's  Head  — 
Eagle  Isl.  point 
Bear  Island  
Boston  
Thatcher's  Isl.  . 

Cape  Cod  

Flamborougb... 
Tynemouth  

SCOTLAND. 

Inchkeith  

Kinsale  
Kinsalo  Harbor..  . 
Hook  Tower  
Tuskar  

Kixhuft.... 
Hela.  

Briisterort  

Wicklow  

SWEDISH. 

Orskiir  
Griinskar.  
Korssii  
Landsort  

Isle  of  May.  

Bell  Kock  
Girdleness  

Buchanness.... 

Bally.... 

Poolbeg  
|Carlingford(Eock) 
(Copeland  
iMaidens  

Sankaty  Head.  . 
Juniper  Island. 
(New  London.  .  . 
JEaton's  Neck... 
Montauk  
Sandy  Hook  
Navesink  

Skerries  
Tarbet  
Noss  Head  
Dunnet  
Pentland  

Start  

120 

45 
30 
10 
80 
85 
50 
80 

Rock- 
awash 
80 
28 
80 
70 

92 
55 
40 
65 

33 
60 

m 

50 
36 
54 
59 
79 

44 
17 
36 
40 
56 
90 
45 
77 
89 

Innistrahul  
Tory  Island  
Killvbeg.  
Eagle  
Clare  Island  
Arran  
Loophead  
Kilkradan  

26 
63 

41 

26 
87 
49 
26 
26 
26 

}T2i 

}•• 

Kullen  
Winga  
Marstrand  

NORWEGIAN. 
Foerder  

Cape  Henlopen 
Cape  Henry...  . 
Bald  Head  
Cape  Hatteras.  . 
Cape  Lookout.  . 
Charleston  
Cape  Remain..  . 
Tybee  

Cape  Wrath.  .  .  . 
Glass  
Barra  Head.  .  .. 
Skerry  vore...  I 
Lismore  ) 
Ehins  of  Islay.  . 

Skellig  

This  list  comprises 
all  the  most  im- 
portant lights. 

BELGIUM. 

Ostend    (2d  order 
fixed)  

Oxiie  
The  Naze  
Markiie  

Gunnarshong  .  . 
Hoidingsoe  .... 
Eondiie  

Guitholmen.  .. 
Terningen  

Pladda  

Dry  Tortugas  . 
Cape  Florida.  .  . 

Little  Eoss  
Corse  wall  

NETHERLANDS. 

Westkappel  (fix'd) 
Schouwen  (1st  or- 
der lens)  

Agdences  
Villa  Oen  

KUSSIAN. 
Swalferort  

ENGLISH  LIGHTS 

Scilly  
Longships  
Lizard  

Calf  of  Man.... 
Douglas  

ENGLAND  

WKST   COAST. 

St.  Bees  
Walney  

Brielle  (fixed).  .  .  . 
Egmond-aan-zee  . 
Kykduin  

Eiga.  
Filsand  

Dagerort  
Odensholm.  

Eddystone  
Start  Point  
Casquets  

Vlieland  

Black  Kock  

HANOVERIAN. 
Borcnm  

110 
128 

Pakerort  
Sourop  
Narghen  

Lynus  

Portland  

Skerries  
Stack  

HAMBURG. 
Neuwerk  (fixed). 
DANISH. 
Skaw  

Eevel  

" 

Bardsey..  . 

Needles  

Small's  (Eock)  . 
St.  Ann's  

South  Bishop.  '.  ! 
Caldy  

Outo 

St.  Catharine's.. 
Beachy  Head.  .  . 
Dungenness  
South  Forehand 

North  Foreland 
Margate  

Hangaoud  

An  holt  

Hosseloe  

Mumbles  
Nash  

Nakkehoved  

Pellino-he 

Kronborg  

Khersonese.  ... 
Inkerman  

Takli 

Orford  

Flatholm.. 

Lowestoft  
Haisbrough  

Lundy  

Fakkebeirg  
Hameren  

Trevose  Head.  . 

Lubec  

113 

Belosariiisk  

*  This  list  of  84  towers  comprises  those  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  entire  number  of  stations  (296)  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  remaining  towers  (say  261),  the  majority  have  no  greater  average  elevation  than  50  to  65  feet,  while 
there  are  many  having  less  than  30  to  40  feet.  The  European  lists,  on  the  contrary,  comprise  nearly  all  the  sea-coast  lights. 


SCOTCH  LIGHTS. 
Of  the  24  northern  lights  in  1834,  the  following  were  fitted 


as  below  : 

No.  of 
Name.                  lamps  &. 
reflectors. 

Isle  of  May  24 

No.  of 
Name.                  lamps  & 
reflectors. 

Cape  "Wrath  20 

Bell  Eock  20 

Island  Glass  19 

Girdleness  28 

Barra  Head  21 

Buchanness  24 

Lismore  18 

Klnnaird  Head.                .  IS 

fslav    ..                  ...  24 

Tarbetness  21 

Mull  of  Kintyre  20 

Pentland  Skerries  (2)  60 
Sumburg  Head  26 

Mull  of  Galloway  17 

One  of  only     9 

Dunnet  Head                      17 

Slv  of  nnlv.                        ..  12 

"  Of  the  27  northern  lights  in  1845,  there  were  4  di- 
optric lights.   (Reflector  lights.)   1  fitted  with  28  lamps 
and  reflectors  ;  2  with  26  ;  4  with  24  ;  2  with  21  ;  2 
with  20  ;  1  with  19  ;  3  with  18  ;  1  with  17  ;  1  with  16  ; 

4  with  12.  In  1851,  nearly  all  the  northern  lights  fit- 
ted previously  with  reflectors  and  Argand  lamps  had 
been  changed  to  lens  lights  and  the  colza  or  rape-seed 
oil  introduced.  Perfectly  formed  parabolic  reflectors, 
heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  of  large  size,  are  employ- 
ed in  the  lights  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  24  and  21  inches 
in  diameter.  Reflectors  are  being  changed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  lenses,  and  the  holophotal  system  of  lenses 
and  reflectors  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson 
of  Edinburg. 

"  Of  the  sea-coast  lights  of  Ireland  in  1845,  1  was 
fitted  with  40  lamps  and  reflectors  ;  1  with  28  ;  1  with 
27  ;  2  with  26  ;  2  with  24  ;  2  with  23  ;  6  with  21 ;  2 
with  -'0  ;  3  with  19  ;  1  with  17  ;  2  with  16  ;  3  with  15. 

"  Floating  Lights. — 1  was  fitted  with  24  lamps  and 
reflectors ;  2  with  16.  Lens  lights  are  being  intro- 
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duced  intio  Ireland,  and  the  colza  or  rape-seed  oil  sub- 
stituted for  winter-strained  sperm  oil. 


TRINITY  HOUSE  CORPORATION  LIGHTS  IN  1884. 


Namn  nml  eharaeUr 


I/imps  & 


Nil 


No.  of 
lump*  & 


FLOATING   LIGHTS. 

Newarp 24 

Goodwin 24 

Galloper 1C 

Ifaisborough 1C 

Stanford 12 

Gall  Stream 16 

Lynn  Well 12 


Seilly,  revolving 80 

Kddystone,  fixed 24 

Portland,  revolving 21 

Lizard  (2i,  fixed each  19 

Flamborough,  revolving.  21 

South  Stack,  revolving. ..  21 

Beachy  Head,  revolving.  80 

Heligoland,  fixed 24 

Foulness,  revolving 80 

Lonifships 19 

N.  Foreland 13 

"Whole  number  of  Trinity  House  lights  in  1834,  42  ; 
do.  floating  lights  in  1834,  13. 

"  Trinity  House  Corporation  Lights. — Total  number  of 
light-houses  in  18  io,  66 ;  floating  lights  in  1845,  25. 
Of  that  number,  there  were,  in  1845,  1st  order  lens 
lights,  11 ;  2d  order,  4  ;  total,  in  1845,  15.  Of  the  51 
remaining  (reflector)  lights,  2  were  fitted  with  30  lamps 
and  reflectors  each  ;  1  with  27  ;  1  with  26  ;  4  with  24 ; 
2  with  21 ;  3  with  19 ;  3  with  18 ;  3  with  17  ;  3  with 
15  ;  1  with  14 ;  5  with  13.  Of  the  25  floating  lights 
belonging  to  the  Trinity  House  in  1845,  2  were  fitted 
with  24  lamps  and  reflectors  each  ;  9  with  16  ;  1  with 
12  ;  8  with  8  ;  5  with  4.  6  lens  apparatus  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Trinity  House  lights  between  1846 
and  1851. 

"  The  fourth  order  lenses  are  introduced  as  substi- 
tutes in  harbors  for  reflectors. 

FRENCH  LIGHTS. 


Navne  and  character  of  light. 

Height 

Eleva- 

Range. 

Dunkerque,  1st  order,  revolving  

Feet. 

Fe.-t. 
192 
94 

N'ar.t.m 
24 
15 

166 

189 

20 

3ape  Grisnez,  1st  order,  revolving  

47 

169 

192 
172 

22 
20 

91 

15 

Treport,  4th  order,  fixed  

36 

9 

55 

422 

18 

89 

9 

65 

893 

20 

39 

10 

104 

416 

43 

137 

15 

Pointe  do  Barfleur,  1st  order,  revolving 

234 
156 

22 
18 

55 

120 

15 

43 

153 

15 

Cape  Frehel,  1st  order,  revolving  

72 

267 
146 

22 
18 

L'Islo  do  Bas,  1st  order,  revolving  
L'lxle  d'Buessant,  1st  order,  fixed  

130 
84 
81 

221 
273 
175 

24 
18 
18 

107 

182 

18 

L'llo  de  Sein,  1st  order,  movable  

185 

20 

Bee  du  Eaz  1st  order,  fixed  

50 

257 

18 

150 

273 

27 

140 

168 

18 

205 

24 

80 

743 

18 

Mont  d'Agde,  1st  order,  revolving  
Mont  Pestusuto,  1st  order,  revolving.  .. 

75 
52 

410 

322 

27 
27 

"  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  1st  order 
lights,  with  elevations  133  feet,  range  22  miles  ;  192 
feet,  range  18  miles ;  175  feet,  range  18  miles ;  237 
feet,  range  20  miles  ;  160  feet,  range  18  miles ;  134  feet, 
range  18  miles ;  130  feet,  range  20  miles ;  260  feet, 
range  20  miles  ;  420  feet,  range  27  miles ;  335  feet, 
range  18  miles ;  266  feet,  range  22  miles ;  286  feet, 
range  18  miles ;  338  feet,  range  20  miles ;  215  feet, 
range  20  miles.  Second  order  lights,  78  feet  eleva- 
tion, range  18  miles ;  104  feet,  range  18  miles ;  150 
feet,  range  18  miles.  Third  order  lights  are  given  a 
sufficient  elevation  to  average  a  range  of  about  15 
nautical  miles.  Fourth  order  lights  (harbor  lights) 
have  generally  an  average  range  of  9  to  10  nautical 
miles.  This  list  comprises  all  the  Important  lights  of 
France. 


TABLE  OP  DISTANCES  AT  WHICH  OBJECTS  CAN  BK  SKEN  AT 
SKA,  AOOOKDIM;  TO  THKIK  KKSPKCTIVK.  KI.KVATIONS 
AND  TUB  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EYE  OF  TIIE  OBSERVER. 


lights 

in  fuut. 

DUfancos 
lu  Engliih 
miles. 

Distances 
in  naiitiral 
miles. 

"If"9 

Distance! 

ill   F.lltflisll 

OUw, 

Distances 
in  nautiettl 

miles. 

5 

2-958 

2-565 

110 

13-874 

12-03 

10 

4-184 

3-628 

120 

14-490 

12-56 

15 

5-123 

4-443 

180 

15-088 

13-08 

20 

5-916 

5-130 

140 

15-652 

13-57 

25 

6-614 

5-736 

150 

17-201 

14-91 

80 

7-245 

6-283 

200 

18'708 

16'22 

85 

7-826 

6-787 

250 

20-916 

18-14 

40 

8-366 

7-255 

800 

22-912 

19-87 

45 

8-874 

7-696 

850 

24-748 

21-46 

50 

9-354 

8-112 

400 

26-457 

22-94 

55 

9-811 

8-509 

450 

28-062 

24-33 

60 

10-246 

8-886 

500 

29-580 

25-65 

65 

10-665 

9  '249 

550 

31-024 

26-90 

TO 

11-067 

9-598 

600 

82-403 

28-10 

75 

11-456 

9-935 

650 

33-726 

29-25 

80 

11-832 

10-26 

700 

35-000 

80-28 

85 

12-196 

10-57 

800 

37-416 

82-45 

90 

12-549 

10-88 

900 

89-836 

34-54 

95 

12-893 

11-18 

1,000 

41-833 

86-28 

100 

13-228 

11-47 

"  'The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  requires  that 
the  height  of  a  light-house  tower  should  increase  pro- 
portionally to  the  difference  between  the  earth's  radius 
and  the  secant  of  the  angle  intercepted  between  the 
normal  to  the  spheroidal  at  the  light-house,  and  the 
normal  at  the  point  of  the  light's  occultation  from  the 
view  of  a  distant  observer.  The  effect  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  however,  is  too  considerable  to  be  neglected 
in  estimating  the  range  of  a  light,  or  in  computing  the 
height  of  a  tower  which  is  required  to  give  to  any  light 
a  given  range ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  influence  of  this  element,  on  the  one  hand, 
increase  the  range  due  to  any  given  height  and  vice  versa 
reduce  the  height  required  for  any  given  range,  which 
a  simple  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  globe  would 
assign.' 

"  If  the  distance  at  which  a  light  of  a  given  height 
can  be  seen  by  a  person  on  a  given  level  be  required, 
it  is  only  needful  to  add  together  the  two  numbers  in 
the  column  of  distances  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
column  of  heights,  which  represent  respectively  the 
height  of  the  observer's  eye  and  the  height  of  the  lan- 
tern above  the  sea.  When  the  height  required  to  ren- 
der the  light  visible  at  a  given  distance  is  required, 
v.-e  must  first  seek  for  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
height  of  the  observer's  eye,  and  deduct  this  from  the 
whole  proposed  range  of  the  light,  and  opposite  the 
remainder,  in  the  column  of  distances,  seek  for  the  cor- 
responding number  in  the  column  of  heights." 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE   INCREASE  OF  LENS  LIGHTS  IN 
FRANCE  SINCE  1834.    FRENCH  LIGHTS. 
Character  of  lights.  No. 

In  1834. 

Lenslights 29 

Keflector  lights 45 

Total "4 

In  1845. 

1st  order  reflector  lights 4 

1st  order  lens  lights 31 

2d        "           "       4 

3d         "           "        13 

4th       "           "        57 

Total  of  lens  lights 109 

Reflector  lights  (small) 42 

Total 151 

In  1851. 

1st  order  lens  lights 89 

2d        "  "        5 

8d       «  "        '6 

4th      "  "        66 

Total  of  lens  lights 126 

Reflector  beacons 40 

The  lights  of  Algiers  and  the  colonies  are  not  included  iu 
this  list.  An  imperfect  list  of  these,  up  to  the  latest  dates, 
may  be  found  in  POPE'S  Yearly  Journal  of  Trade.  Several 
important  lights  have  been  erected  in  Algiers  during  the  past 
year  (1856) 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  LENS  LIGHTS  IN  EX- 
ISTKXCE  IN  1851.    LENS  APPARATUS. 

Character  of  lights.  No. 

In  1845  there  were  lights  fitted  with  the  first  three 

orders  of  lens  apparatus  throughout  the  world.     95 
Smaller  catadioptric  lights 115 

Total  lens  lights 210 

From  1845  to  1851  (six  years),  there  were  con- 
structed in  Paris  and  sold — 

1st  order  lens  apparatus 65 

2d  "  "  20 

3d  "  "  86 

4th          "  "  87 

Total  in  six  years 158 

Total  of  the  first  three  orders  of  lens  apparatus 

in  use  in  1851 216 

Smaller  lens  lights 152 

Total  of  lens  lights  in  1851 868 

Books  and  Public  Documents  of  Reference. — The 
following  works,  Reports,  and  Documents  may  be  con- 
sulted upon  the  subject  of  light-houses,  viz.  : — Smea- 
ton's  Narrative  of  the  Eddystone  Light-house :  Lon- 
don, 1793.  Stevenson's  Account  of  the  Bell-Rock 
Light-house  :  Edinburg,  1824.  Memoire  sur  un  nou- 
veau  systeme  d'eclairage  des  Phares ;  par  M.  A.  Fres- 
nel,  Ingenieur  au  Corps  Royal  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  :  Paris,  1822.  Belidor,  Architecture 
Hydraulique,  tome  iv.,  p.  151.  Peclet,  Traite  de  1' 
6clairage :  Paris,  1827.  Admiral  de  Rossel,  Rapport 
contenant  1'cxposition  du  systeme  adopte  par  la  Com- 
mission des  Phares  pour  eclairer  les  cotes  de  France  : 
Paris,  1825.  Treatise  on  burning  instruments,  con- 
taining the  method  of  building  large  polyzonal  lenses. 
By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. :  Edinburg,  1812. 
Fanal  di  Salvore,  nell'Istria,  illuminato  a  gaz  :  Vien- 
na, 1821.  On  the  construction  of  polyzonal  lenses 
and  mirrors  of  great  magnitude  for  light-houses  and 
for  burning  instruments,  and  on  the  formation  of  a 
great  national  burning  apparatus.  By  David  Brews- 
ter, LL.D.,  F.R.S. :  (Edinburg  Phil.  Journal,  1823, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  160.)  Account  of  a  new  system  of  illumi- 
nation for  light-houses.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Edinburg,  1827.  Saggio  di  osservazione,  or 
observations  on  the  means  of  improving  the  construc- 
tion of  light-houses;  with  an  appendix,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  gas  to  light-houses.  By  Chevalier  G.  Al- 
dini :  Milan,  1823.  Bodier  Marcet,  Notice  descriptif 
d'un  fanal  a-  double  aspect,  etc.,  etc.  :  Paris,  1823. 
Bordier  Marcet,  Parabole  soumise  a  1'art,  ou  Essaie  sur 
la  catoptrique  de  1'eclairage :  Paris,  1819.  Descrip- 
tion Sommaire  des  Phares  et  Fanaux  allumes  sur  les 
cotes  de  France :  Paris,  1845.  Stevenson's  British 
Pharos  :  Leith,  1831.  The  Light-houses  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  corrected  at  the  Adiniraltj",  to  October, 
1844.  The  Belgian,  Netherlands,  Hanoverian,  Dan- 
ish, Prussian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Russian  light-houses :  London,  1843.  The  Light- 
houses, Beacons,  and  Floating  Lights  of  the  United 
States  :  Washington,  1845.  Instruction  pour  le  serv- 
ice des  Phares  Lenticulaires,  Par  Lconor  Fresnel, 
ing6nieur-en-chef,  secretaire  de  la  Commission  des 
Phares  :  Paris,  1835.  Clauses  et  Conditions  relatives 
a  la  fourniture,  pendant  trois  annees,  de  1'huile  de  col- 
za necessaire  au  service  de  1'eclairage  des  Phares  et 
Fanaux  des  cotes  de  la  Manche,  1839.  Detail  c  tiina- 
tif  de  la  dupense  annuelle  de  la  fourniture  en  huile  de 
colza  necessaire  au  service  de  1'eclairage  des  Phares 
et  Fanaux  des  cotes  de  la  Manche  :  Paris,  1839.  Clau- 
ses et  conditions  de  1' enterprise  de  1'eclairage  des  Phares 
et  Fanaux  des  cotes  de  1'ocean,  et  de  la  Mediterranoe  : 
Paris,  1838.  Tableau  de  service  de  1'eclairage  des 
Phares  de  I'orean  :  Paris,  1838.  Detail  estimatif  des 
defenses  annuelles  du  service  de  1'eclairage  des  Phares 
et  Fanaux  des  cotes  de  France :  Paris,  1839,  1848. 
Sous  details  du  prix  des  diverses  fournitures  et  des  <le- 
penses  a  faire  pour  le  service  de  1'eclairage  des  Phares 
et  Fanaux  des  cotes  do  France,  1838.  Notice  sur  la 


composition  et  les  prix  des  Phares  Lenticulaires,  Ca- 
toptriques  et  Catadioptriques,  parties  optique  et  muca- 
nique,  par  Letourneau  et  Cie.,  successeurs  de  MM.. 
Soliel  pere,  et  Francois,  jeune,  constructeurs  de  Phares 
dioptriques,  systeme  de  M.  A.  Fresnel,  Rue  des  Pois- 
sonniers  No.  24,  pros  et  hors  la  barricre  Poissonniere, 
a  Paris.  Instruction  sur  1'organisation  et  la  surveil- 
lance du  service  des  Phares  et  Fanaux  des  cotes  de 
France.  Par  Lconor  Fresnel,  I'ingenieur-en-chef,  di- 
recteur,  secretaire  de  la  Commission  des  Phares  :  Pa- 
ris, 1842.  Captain  Leontey  Spafareiff's  New  Guide 
for  the  Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  :  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1813.  Colier,  Guide  des  Marins :  Paris,  1825. 
Stevenson's  Sketch  of  Civil  Engineering  in  America  : 
London  :  1838,  p.  296.  Report  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ou 
Light-houses  :  Hansard,  London,  1834.  Report  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  the 
Northern  Light-houses,  on  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  :  Edinburg,  1836.  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Northern  Light-houses  on  the  illumina- 
tion of  Light-houses,  by  Alan  Stevenson  M.  A. :  Edin- 
burg, 1834.  Report  to  the  same  board,  on  the  Inchkeith 
Dioptric  Light,  by  Alan  Stevenson  :  Edinburg,  1835. 
Report  on  the  Isle  of  May  Dioptric  Light,  by  Alan 
Stevenson :  1836.  Report  on  the  Isle  of  May  Light, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  (Professor 
Forbes,  reporter)  :  Edinburg,  1836.  Comptes  Rendus 
Hebdomadaires  des  Seances  de  1'Academie  des  Scien- 
ces, tome  18,  p.  25 :  Memoire  presente  a  1' Academic 
des  Sciences  le  8  Janvier,  1844.  Note  sur  1'Appareil 
Catadioptrique  executee  par  M.  Francois,  jeune,  pour 
le  Phare  Ecossais  de  Scherivore :  Commissaires  MM. 
Arago,  Mathieu,  Babinet.  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Light-houses :  Hansard,  London,  1845.  Captain 
Denham,  R.  N.  Mersey,  and  Dee  Navigation :  Liver- 
pool, 1840.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  7th  edition  : 
Edinburg,  1842 ;  vol.  xx.,  article  Sea-lights,  p.  15. 
Circular:  Instruction  sur  la  Nouvelle  Organisation  de 
1'eclairage  des  Phares  et  Fanaux :  Paris,  le  25  Juin, 
1839.  Circular :  the  same  subject :  Paris,  le  28  Juin, 
1839.  Circular :  Phares  et  Fanaux  ;  Controle  des  con- 
sommations  en  huile  et  de  la  situation  des  divers  ap- 
provissionments :  Paris,  le  17  Mars,  1845.  Documents 
H.  R.,  2d  session  25th  Congress,  Nos.  21,  27.  38,  and 
41.  Documents  Senate,  2d  session  25th  Congress, 
Nos.  138,  159,  428,  375,  506,  258.  Document  H.  R., 
3d  session  25th  Congress,  No.  24.  Documents  Senate, 
1st  session  26th  Congress,  Nos.  474  and  619.  Docu- 
ments H.  R.,  2d  session  27th  Congress,  Nos.  140,  193, 
274,  811.  Documents  H.  R.,  3d  session  27th  Congress, 
Nos.  183  and  199.  Documents  H.  R.  1st  session  28th 
Congress,  Nos.  38  and  62.  Document  Senate,  2d  ses- 
sion 28th  Congress,  No.  166.  Document  Senate,  3d 
session  26th  Congress,  No.  190.  Document  II.  R.,  :id 
session  27th  Congress,  No.  282.  Document  Senate, 
2d  session  27th  Congress,  No.  983.  Document  H.  R., 
2d  session  27th  Congress,  No.  740.  Document  Senate, 
1st  session  26th  Congress,  No.  58.  Documents  Sen- 
ate, 3d  session  25th  Congress,  Nos.  160, 131, 187.  Doc- 
uments Senate,  2d  session  25th  Congress,  Nos.  189, 
254,  15.  Memoir  of  Colonel  B.  Aycrigg,  on  the 
Light-houses  at  Barfleur  and  Ostend ;  Document  II. 
R.,  No.  190,  3d  session  25th  Congress.  American 
Review,  vol.  i.,  No.  3 :  New  York,  March,  1845. 
Captain  Cotton's  History  of  the  Trinity  House,  Lon- 
don. Edinburg  Review,  No.  cxv.,  vol.  57,  p.  180 ; 
No.  cxxiii.,  vol.  61,  p.  117  ;  No.  cxxiv.,  vol.  61,  p, 
279.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  London : 
Drununond  Light.  Nautical  Magazine,  vols.  1  to  15 : 
1832  to  1846.  Encyclopa-dia  Britannica,  8th  edition  : 
Edinburg,  1856 ;  vol.  6,  article  Burning-glasses.  An- 
nual™ pour  1'an  1831,  presente  au  Roi,  par  le  Bureau 
des  Longitudes :  Notices  Scientiliques  par  M.  Arago, 
p.  151  et  p.  172.  Ex.  Document  II.  R.,  No.  14,  2d 
session  31st  Congress.  Rudimentary  Treatise  on 
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,ight-bouses,  by  Alan  Stevenson,  C.  E.,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  :  London,  1850.  Account  of  the  Skerryvore 
Light-house,  with  notes  on  the  illumination  of  Light- 
houses, by  Alan  Stevenson,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.I.C. 
E.,  Engineer  to  the  Northern  Light-house  Board  :  Ed- 
inlmrg  and  London,  1848.  Report  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  on  the  Dioptric  System  of  Augustin  Fresnel, 
for  the  illumination  of  Light  Houses  :  Journal  Frank- 
lin Institute,  1849,  1850.  Account  of  the  Ilolophotal 
system  of  illuminating  light-houses  ;  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  light  of  maximum  intensity  :  by  Thom- 
as Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  civil  engineer : 
Edinburg,  1851.  Ex.  document,  first  session,  30th 
Congress,  No.  27.  Ex.  document,  special  session 
Senate,  No.  1.  Instruction  pour  le  service  des  Phares 
lenticulaires :  Paris,  1848.  An  account  of  the  cast- 
iron  light-house  tower  on  Gibbs's  Hill  on  the  Bermu- 
das :  by  Peter  Paterson  ;  London,  1850.  An  account 
of  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  new  light- 
house on  the  Moro  castle  at  Havana,  island  of  Cuba  ; 
first  order  lens  apparatus.  Franklin  Institute  Journal, 
July,  1847.  Returns  to  Parliament  of  Northern  lights 
for  1844,  1845,  1846, 1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850.  Re- 
turns to  Parliament  of  British  Colonial  lights  for  1846, 
1849,  1850,  and  1851 :  London.  Returns  to  Parlia- 
ment of  Trinity  House  Corporation  lights  for  1844, 
1845,  1847,  and  1848.  Returns  to  Parliament  of  Irish 
lights  for  1846  and  1848.  Returns  relating  to  the  use 
of  colza  oil  in  Great  Britain,  three  cahiers,  1846.  Cast- 
iron  light-houses,  Nautical  Magazine:  June,  1850. 
Light-house  economy,  Nautical  Magazine  :  May,  1851. 
Light-houses  of  the  British  colonies  and  possessions 
abroad:  by  Alexander  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  etc., 
London,  1848.  Parliamentary  report  on  shipwrecks: 
London,  1843.  William  Herschel  on  the  reflection  of 
light  from  surfaces  of  speculum  metal,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  90,  p.  64 :  London.  An 
account  of  the  construction  and  price  of  lenticular 
sea-lights  ;  catoptric  and  catadioptric,  optical  and  me- 
chanical portions.  W.  Wilkins  :  London,  1851.  Traite 
elementaire  de  Physique,  par  E.  Peclet :  Paris,  1847." 
Light-house  System  of  the  United  States  1856-57. — 
The  recommendations  suggested  in  the  Report  of  1851, 
have  been  generally  carried  into  effect.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1856,  there  were  in  operation,  or  nearly  fin- 
ished, in  the  United  States,  509  light-houses,  light- 
boats,  etc.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Light- 
house Board  Report,  under  date  November  1,  1856, 
will  show  some  of  the  important  changes  that  have 
recently  taken  place : 

"  The  general  condition  of  the  aids  to  navigation,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  office,  was  such 
as  to  leave  but  little  to  be  done  toward  completing  the 
systematic  plan  of  improvements  of  authorized  aids 
to  navigation  along  the  coasts  beyond  the  general 
routine  duties  of  renovating  and  repairing  existin 
structures,  and  of  providing  those  aids  for  which  ap- 
propriations had  been  then  recently  made.  The  system 
of  buoyage  and  beaconage  had  been  carried  out  as  per- 
fectly, and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  means  provided 
for  that  object  would  admit ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
but  few  localities  are  known  to  exist  requiring  ad- 
ditional aids  of  that  kind.  Renovations  and  improve- 
ments of  light-houses  and  light-vessels,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  necessary  repairs,  have  been  made  as  ex- 
tensively during  the  past  year  as  the  means  provided 
and  the  period  of  time  for  doing  so  would  permit.  A 
large  number  of  lens  illuminating  apparatus  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  reflectors  and  fountain  lamps, 
to  the  great  benefit  and  economy  of  the  service. 
Changes  are  still  being  made  as  rapidly  as  the  lens 
apparatus  is  available,  having  in  each  case  due  regart 
to  the  condition  of  the  old  apparatus  in  the  light- 
houses requiring  renovation.  New  and  improved  illu- 
minating apparatus  has  been  placed  in,  or  is  in  course 
of  preparation  for,  such  of  the  light-vessels  as  had 
not  been  refitted  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Al 


the  aids  to  navigation,  for  which  special  appropriations 
liave  been  made,  have  either  been  completed  or  com- 
menced, except  those  condemned  as  being  unnecessary 
by  the  proper  authority,  or  those  to  the  sites  of  which 
perfect  titles  have  not  been  obtained.  The  late  period 
of  the  year  at  which  Congress  made  appropriations  at 
its  last  regular  session  for  new  aids  to  navigation,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  commence  many  of  the  works 
this  season ;  but  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
for  commencing  those  at  the  north  early  next  spring, 
and  those  at  the  south  will  be  commenced  and  pros- 
ecuted as  far  as  possible  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

"  The  frequent  inspections  of  the  lights  by  inspectors 
and  others,  the  instruction  which  the  keepers  have  de- 
rived from  them,  and  their  acquirement  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  printed 
instructions  and  directions,  have  resulted  in  a  gradual 
but  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  character, 
appearance,  and  reliability  of  lights  along  the  entire 
coast.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
the  past  winter,  and  the  consequent  injury  done  to  the 
buoys  and  light-vessels  by  the  masses  of  floating  ice 
on  the  coast  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  it  is  believed  but  little  serious  inconvenience 
resulted  to  navigation  on  account  of  the  temporary 
absence  at  times  of  these  aids  from  their  proper  sta- 
tions. The  buoys  which  were  driven  from  their  sta- 
tions were  promptly  replaced,  by  means  of  the  buoy 
vessels,  from  the  duplicates  kept  on  hand  at  different 
points  along  the  coast,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to 
have  the  light-vessels  repaired  arid  towed  bjr  steamers 
to  their  stations  with  the  least  practicable  delay.  Since 
the  light-vessels  have  been  provided  with  service  and 
spare  moorings  of  the  best  description,  but  few  of  them 
have  broken  adrift  from,  or  left  even  the  most  exposed 
positions.  The  supplies  have  been  distributed  to  the 
lights  on  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  lake  coasts,  by  three 
supply  vessels  employed,  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected  in  a  service,  the 
successful  performance  of  which  depends  so  much 
upon  the  weather.  The  great  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  required  to  be  delivered  at  the  lights  fitted 
with  lens  apparatus,  will  be  the  means,  as  the  new 
apparatus  is  substituted  for  reflectors,  of  facilitating 
the  operations  of  making  deliveries  :  and  more  fre- 
quent and  regular  visits  will  be  made  without  increas- 
ing the  number  or  expense  of  the  supply-vessels. 

"  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  light-house  service  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
mencing the  erection  of  the  light-house  at  Umpqua, 
in  Oregon  Territory,  and  it  is  expected,  from  the  ur- 
gent instructions  from  this  office,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  officer  in  charge,  that  it  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  materials  can  be  collected  at  the 
site.  The  illuminating  apparatus  and  lantern  for  that 
light  reached  the  Pacific  coast  in  July  last.  Instruc- 
tions were  also  given  to  commence  the  building  of  the 
light  at  New  Dungeness,  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  commencing  the 
one  at  Cape  Flattery  and  at  Blunt's  Island  with 
the  least  practicable  delay.  The  Indian  hostilities 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending,  necessarily,  operations  at  such  dis- 
tant and  sparsely  populated  localities,  will  doubtless 
account  for  any  seeming  delay  in  the  execution  of 
these  works.  In  the  last  report  from  this  Board  at- 
tention was  invited  to  the  low  rate  of  compensation 
allowed  to  light-keepers  under  the  existing  law.  By 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for 
light-houses,  etc.,  approved  May  23,  1828,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
regulate  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  respective  keepers 
of  light-houses  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  deem  just 
and  proper,  '  provided  the  whole  sum  allowed  shall 
not  exceed  an  average  of  $400  to  each  keeper.'  The 
Board  would  again  respectfully  renew  its  recommend- 
ation of  last  year,  that  a  reasonable  increase  be  made 
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to  the  present  average  rate  of  compensation  to  light- 
keepers,  as  the  best  means  of  insuring  efficiency  and 
true  economy  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
light-houses  on  our  extended,  dangerous,  and,  in  many 
portions,  sparsely  populated  and  inhospitable  coast. 
The  present  average  rate  of  compensation  to  the  keep- 
ers of  light-houses  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  established 
by  the  appropriation  bills,  is  $800  per  annum ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  met  with  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  competent  and  reliable  keepers  for  some  of 
the  lights  at  isolated,  though  important  points,  on  that 
coast,  and  the  frequent  resignations  of  keepers  after  a 
short  trial  of  the  duties,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
main  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  service  arises 
from  insufficiency  of  the  compensation  in  the  present 
state  of  that  part  of  the  country." 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Light-house 
Board,  under  date  of  November,  1857,  recapitulates  the 
progress  of  the  work,  viz. . 

The  systematic  plan  for  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  light-house  establishment  service,  and  for 
improving  and  perfecting  those  aids  to  navigation 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  different  acts  of 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
August  7,  1789,  which  enacted  "  that  all  expenses 
which  shall  accrue  from  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
in  the  necessary  support,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of 
light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected, 
placed,  or  sunk,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  the 
entrance  of  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port 
of  the  United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation 
thereof  easy  and  safe,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,"  was  commenced  by 
this  board  under  the  direction,  orders,  and  instructions 
of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1852,  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  31st  August,  1852. 

At  that  time  there  were  325  light-houses  and  lighted 
beacons,  and  38  light-vessels,  making  an  aggregate  of 
343  light  stations  and  371  lights  of  all  orders  or  classes, 
distributed  in  the  waters  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  northwestern  lakes.  A  few  buoys 
and  beacons  were  placed  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
bays  and  harbors  of  the  most  prominent  sea-ports,  with- 
out system  or  plan,  and  often  misleading  instead  of 
guiding  the  mariner.  There  were  no  lights  or  other 
aids  to  navigation  at  that  time  in  the  harbors  or  bays 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
now  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Lake,  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  548  light-house  and  light-vessel  sta- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  of  602  lights ;  also  31  lights 
remaining  either  to  be  condemned  according  to  law, 
or  to  be  built  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  Con- 
gress, as  soon  as  valid  titles  to  the  sites  are  obtained  ; 
making,  after  allowing  for  all  probable  condemnations 
and  the  discontinuance  of  such  as  time  has  shown  to 
be  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  general  interests  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  an  aggregate  of  579  light 
stations,  including  light-vessels,  and  627  lights.  The 
buoyage  and  beaconage,  at  that  time  almost  entirely 
neglected,  is  now,  it  is  believed,  unsurpassed  in  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  in  reliability,  and  in  economy 
of  administration.  The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons 
may  be  put  down,  in  round  numbers,  at  not  less  than 
4500  or  5000,  with  duplicates  (and  at  most  places 
along  the  coast  spare  buoys)  to  replace  those  to  be 
taken  up  each  spring  and  autumn  for  cleaning  and 
painting,  and  to  replace  those  removed  or  destroyed 
by  ice  or  by  storms,  and  by  being  run  into  and  sunk 
by  steamers  and  other  vessels.  The  entrances  to  the 
principal  harbors,  and  ship-channels  leading  to  them, 
are  marked  by  large  nun  and  can  buoys,  made  chiefly 
of  iron,  which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last 
four  years.  The  previous  reports  from  this  office  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  have  informed  the  department 
and  Congress  of  the  extremely  dilapidated  condition 


I  of  the  towers  and  buildings,  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  illuminating  apparatus,  and  of  the  wasteful  expen- 
ditures of  oil,  wicks,  chimneys,  and  other  necessary 
supplies,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  lamps  employ- 
ed at  the  different  light-stations,  many  of  which,  with 
proper  illuminating  apparatus,  would  have  incurred 
less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  for  far  more  brilliant  and 
better  adapted  lights.  The  light-vessels  were  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  inefficiency,  some  of  them  absent 
from  their  stations  for  months  at  a  time,  without  sub- 
stitutes to  occupy  their  places,  with  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  lamps,  consuming  large  quantities  of  oil  with- 
out producing  sufficiently  powerful  lights  to  be  seen  at 
the  required  distances,  or  an  adequate  return  for  the 
expense  incurred. 

It  will  appear  that  at  the  time  the  Light-house 
Board  was  organized  under  the  act  of  August  31, 1852, 
there  were  but  five  lights  at  four  stations  fitted  with 
apparatus  that  had  long  before  been  shown  incontesta- 
bly  to  be  in  point  of  economical  effect  in  no  case  less 
than  4  to  1,  as  compared  with  the  catadioptric  or  re- 
flecting light  system,  and  in  point  of  power  and  brill- 
iancy the  proportion  in  percentage  was  83  to  16 — that 
is,  the  consumption  of  oil  would  not  exceed  one-fourth 
in  the  new  system  of  what  was  actually  required  in 
the  old,  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  system  produc- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  navigator  more  than  five 
times  as  much  light  with  this  one-fourth  part  of  the 
oil  required  for  the  argand  lamps  and  parabolic  re- 
flectors. But  even  this  comparison  is  too  favorable  to 
the  state  of  the  light-house  establishment  as  it  existed 
up  to  1853,  inasmuch  as  the  apparatus  was  not,  of  its 
kind,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  lights  (those  in  the  bays, 
sounds,  rivers,  and  harbors)  were  fitted  with  a  much 
larger  number  of  lamps  than  was  necessary,  even  under 
that  system,  attributable,  however,  to  the  great  infe- 
riority of  the  apparatus,  which,  it  would  seem,  it  was 
attempted  to  remedy  by  increasing  the  number  of 
lamps  at  each  station.  The  estimates  for  1853  gave 
3093  lamps  for  the  331  light  stations.  Estimating  at 
an  average  of  10  lamps  for  each  new  light  authorized 
or  built  since  that  time,  the  number  of  lamps  to  be  fed 
with  oil,  to  be  supplied  with  wicks  and  chimneys,  and 
in  proportion  to  be  supplied  with  the  various  articles 
of  expensive  cleaning  materials,  would,  under  the  eld 
system,  have  amounted  to  the  large  number  of  5560 
lamps,  requiring  an  annual  supply  of  not  less  than 
222,400  gallons  of  oil,  computing  the  consumption  at 
40  gallons  per  lamp,  which  is  the  minimum  rate.  The 
cost  of  oil  has  been  as  high  as  $2  per  gallon  at  the 
warehouses  of  the  manufacturer,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  year  1858-'59  at  the  rate  of  $1  60  per 
gallon. 

The  lights  at  Southwest  Pass  and  South  Pass  of  the 
Mississippi  should  be  discontinued  after  the  completion 
of  the  Southwest  Pass  screw-pile  tower,  which  was  au- 
thorized August  4,  1854,  and  for  which  $45,000  was 
appropriated,  leaving  about  $70,000  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  its  entire  completion  before  commencing  the 
work. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  renovations,  repairs, 
etc.,  of  light-houses,  within  the  period  referred  to, 
have  been  employed  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in 
rebuilding  such  light-houses  as  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  to  pieces,  and,  where  special  appropria- 
tions had  not  been  made  for  rebuilding  them,  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  improved  and  economical  appa- 
ratus, fitting  the  lanterns  and  towers  for  receiving 
them,  and  in  placing  them ;  and  with  those  means 
alone  the  whole  of  the  light-houses  existing  in  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  have  been  provided  with  new  apparatus 
of  the  most  approved  kind,  which  combines  the  great- 
est advantages  yet  discovered  in  the  science  of  light- 
house illumination — of  power,  durability,  and  econ- 
omy.—See  Light-house  Jieports,  lSf'3  to  185a ;  also 
Coast  Survey  Reports. 
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Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  lat.  12°  2'  42"  S.,  long.  77°  1'  15" 
W.  Population  variously  estimated  ;  Imt  may  prob- 
ably amount  to  from  50,000  to  00,000.  In  1524, 
Pizarro,  marching  through  Peru,  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  valley  of  Kimac,  and  there  he  founded  a 
city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Giudad  de  los  It>'i/<-x,  or 
City  of  the  Kings.  This  Spanish  name  it  retains  in 
all  legal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  known  as  Lima.  Awful 
earthquakes  occurred  here,  since  solemnly  commemo- 
rated by  annual  festivals,  A.D.,  1586,  1630,  1687,  and 
October  28,  1746.  In  the  last  it  was  almost  totally 
destroyed,  as  well  as  Callao. 

( 'aliao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  about  six  miles  west 
I'rom  the  latter.  The  harbor  lies  to  the  north  of  a 
projecting  point  of  land,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
small  uninhabited  island  of  San  Lorenzo.  Previously 
to  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  and  the  other  ci-devant 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  New  World,  Lima  was  the 
grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  all  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  :  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Peru  is  now  carried  on  through  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  importing 
European  goods  at  second  hand  from  Valparaiso  and 
other  ports  in  Chili.  The  exports  from  Lima  consist 
principally  of  silver,  which  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant article,  copper  ore,  bark,  soap,  Alpaca  wool,  etc. 
Guano  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Peru,  but  is  principally  imported  from 
some  small  islands,  opposite  to  Pisco,  where  it  is  found 
in  vast  quantities.  The  great  value  of  guano  as  a 
manure  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  hardly 
of  less  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce,  no  fewer 
than  80,000  tons  having  been  imported  in  1847.  It 
was  partly,  however,  brought  from  Chili  and  other 
ports,  as  well  as  from  Peru  ;  but  that  from  the  latter 
is  decidedly  the  best.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  cotton  stuffs,  linens,  woolens,  and  hardware,  prin- 
cipally from  England ;  silks,  brandy,  wine,  and 
quicksilver  from  Spain  and  France ;  stock-fish  and 
flour  from  the  United  States,  indigo  from  Mexico, 
Paraguay  herb  from  Paraguay,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  etc. 
Timber  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  houses  is 
brought  from  Guayaquil.  For  moneys,  weights,  and 
measures,  see  PERU. 

Lime  (Ger.  Kalk;  Fr.  Chaux;  It.  Calcina,  Calce ; 
Sp.  Col;  Rus.  Iswesf),  an  earthy  substance  of  a  white 
color,  moderately  hard,  but  which  is  easily  reduced  to 
powder,  either  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  or  by  tri- 
turation.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  in  some 
measure  corrodes  and  destroys  the  texture  of  those 
animal  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied.  Specific  gravity, 
2-3.  Calcium,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  was  discov- 
ered by  Sir  H.  Davy.  There  are  few  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  lime  does  not  exist.  It  is  found  purest 
in  limestone,  marble,  and  clialk.  None  of  these  sub- 
stances is,  however,  strictly  speaking,  lime  ;  but  they 
are  all  easily  converted  into  it  by  a  well-known  process  ; 
that  is,  by  placing  them  in  kilns  or  furnaces  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  them  for  some 
time  in  a  white  heat — a  process  called  the  burning  of 
lime. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry.  The  use  of  lime  as 
mortar  in  building,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity, and  is  nearly  universal.  It  is  also  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  this  country,  and  in  an  inferior 
degree  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  and  of  North 
America,  as  a  manure  to  fertilize  land.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  entire- 
ly a  European  practice ;  and  that  its  employment  in 
that  way  has  never  been  so  much  as  dreamed  of  in  any 
;>art  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Lime  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  arts,  as  a  flux  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  in  the 
shape  of  chlorate  in  bleaching,  in  tanning,  etc.  Lime 
and  limestones  may  be  carried  and  landed  coastwise 
without  any  customs  document  whatever.  Its  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  very  great. 

Lime  (Fr.  Citronier;  Ger.  Citrone ;  Hind.  Neem- 


60),  a  species  of  lemon  (Citrus  medica,  var.  d  C.),' 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
France,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  throughout  India,  etc. 
The  lime  is  smaller  than  the  lemon,  its  rind  is  usually 
thinner,  and  its  color,  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  a  per- 
fect state  of  maturity,  is  a  fine  bright  yellow.  It  is 
uncommonly  juicy,  and  its  flavor  is  esteemed  superior 
to  that  of  the  lemon  ;  it  is,  besides,  more  acid  than 
the  latter,  and  to  a  certain  degree  acrid. 

Limerick,  the  principal  city  of  west  Ireland,  and 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  river  port,  and 
county  of  itself,  and  capital  county.  Limerick,  on  an 
island  in  the  Shannon,  and  on  both  banks  of  that  river, 
being  partly  in  county  Clare,  50  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  25  miles  N.N.W.  Tipperary,  with  which  town 
it  communicates  by  railroad.  Lat.  62°  40'  N.,  long. 
8°  35'  W.  Area  of  border,  70,000  acres.  Population 
1851,  55,268.  Inhabited  houses.  5,566.  Population 
of  town,  53,274.  There  are  numerous  flour  mills,  but 
manufactories  are  very  limited ;  those  of  lace  and  fish- 
hooks are  the  principal ;  the  trade,  consisting  of  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures,  coal,  turf,  continental 
and  colonial  produce,  and  of  exports  of  corn,  meal, 
butter,  beef,  pork,  is  great,  and  still  increasing. 
Ships  of  500  tons  unload  at  the  quays,  and  those  of 
1000  tons  approach  within  5  miles  of  the  city,  which 
by  steamers  on  the  upper  Shannon  and  by  canals,  has 
also  a  water  communication  with  Dublin. 

Lime-tree.  Lime-tree,  Black  Lime-tree,  Smooth- 
leaved  Lime-tree,  Bass-wood.  The  Tilia  Americana, 
like  the  European  linden,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  forest  trees,  and  when  cultivated,  proves 
highly  ornamental.  In  our  native  woods  it  often  rises 
more  than  80  feet  in  height,  and  frequently  upward  of 
four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but,  if 
cultivated,  and  judiciously  treated,  it  would  reach  a 
size  little  inferior,  if  not  equal,  to  the  European  spe- 
cies. Its  body  is  straight,  uniform,  and  surmounted 
with  an  ample  and  tufted  summit.  In  winter  it  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  robust  appearance  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  and  by  the  dark-brown  color  of 
the  bark  on  the  shoots. 

Geography  and  History. — The  Tilia  Americana  is 
found  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  becomes  less  abundant  toward  the  south, 
except  on  the  Alleghanies,  where  it  is  found  quite  at 
their  termination  in  Georgia.  It  is  profusely  mul- 
tiplied on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Miller,  in  1752,  but  has  not  been 
very  extensively  distributed.  The  Tilia  Americana 
laxiflora  is  said  to  abound  from  Maryland  to  Georgia, 
near  the  sea-coast.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1820,  and  is  but  sparingly  cultivated  in  that  country. 
The  Tilia  Americana pubescens  belongs  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and 
Texas.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  variety  found  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
Seeds  of  this  tree  were  carried  from  this  country  to 
England  by  Mark  Catesby,  in  1726 ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  cultivated.  The  Tilia 
Americana  alba  is  not  met  with  east  of  the  River  Dela- 
ware, but  it  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia. 
It  is  said,  also,  to  grow  on  the  River  Santee,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  although  this  variety  was  known  in  France  in 
1755,  it  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  England 
till  1811. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  wood  of  the  American 
lime-tree,  when  dry,  weighs  35  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot. 
It  is  very  white,  when  green,  but  becomes  of  a  light- 
brown  hue,  when  seasoned.  It  is  soft,  easily  worked, 
and  is  often  sawed  into  boards,  which  do  not  warp, 
like  those  formed  of  resinous  trees.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British  prov- 
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inces,  where  the  tulip-tree  does  not  abound,  it  is  used 
for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  and  the  seats  of 
chairs.  In  Kentucky  and  the  western  States,  the 
wood  of  the  white  lime  is  often  substituted  for  that  of 
the  white  pine.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
turned  into  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds  ;  and  is 
also  carved  into  images  for  the  heads  of  vessels,  and 
other  ornamental  work.  The  young  trees  are  some- 
times cut,  and  employed  as  rails  for  rural  fences  ;  but 
they  are  not  durable  when  thus  exposed.  The  wood 
is  almost  useless  as  fuel,  when  green,  being  too  full  of 
sap,  and  of  but  little  value  when  dry.  The  cellular 
integument  of  the  bark  is  separated  from  the  epidermis, 
and,  after  being  macerated  in  water,  is  formed  into 
ropes,  after  the  manner  of  making  them  in  Europe,  of 
the  other  species.  The  bark  was  also  employed  by 
the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians  for  making  lines  and  ropes, 
as  well  as  for  covering  their  habitations.  The  outer 
bark  of  the  Tilia  Americana  is  rough  and  stringy,  and 
the  inner  portion  viscid  and  sweet.  The  twigs  and 
buds  are  very  glutinous  when  chewed,  and  afford 
considerable  nutriment.  In  severe  winters,  when 
fodder  is  scarce,  it  is  common  for  the  farmers  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  to  drive  their  cattle 
into  the  woods  in  the  morning,  and  fell  a  bass-wood, 
or  other  tree,  on  which  they  eagerly  browse  during 
the  day. 

The  wood  of  the  European  lime-tree,  or  linden-tree, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  other 
timber  trees,  holds  but  an  inferior  rank,  and  is  only 
used  in  such  works  as  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  white,  close-grained,  soft,  light,  and  smooth ; 
and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects.  It  is  used  by  piano-forte-makers  for  sound- 
ing-boards, and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  as  it  does  not  warp  under  atmospheric 
changes.  It  is  turned  into  domestic  utensils  of  va- 
rious kinds,  carved  into  toys,  and  turned  into  small 
boxes  for  apothecaries.  The  most  elegant  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  for  carving,  for  which  it  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  wood.  Many  of  the  fine  carvings 
in  Windsor  Castle,  Trinity  College  Library,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  mansion,  at 
Chatworth,  are  of  this  wood.-  It  is  said  to  make  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  gunpowder,  even  better  than  alder, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  hazel,  or  willow.  Baskets  and 
cradles  were  formerly  made  from  the  twigs ;  and  shoe- 
makers and  glovers  are  said  to  prefer  planks  of  lime- 
tree  for  cutting  the  finer  kinds  of  leather  upon.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  collected  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Carniola,  and  Switzerland,  for  feeding  cattle  ;  though, 
in  Sweden,  Linnreus  says,  they  communicate  a  bad 
flavor  to  the  milk  of  cows.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant uses  of  the  lime-tree,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is 
that  of  supplying  material  for  making  ropes  and  mats  ; 
the  latter  of  which  enter  extensively  into  European 
commerce.  The  Russian  peasants  jsveave  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots  for  the  npper  parts  of  their  shoes, 
the  bark  of  the  trunks  or  large  branches  serving  for 
the  soles  ;  and  they  also  make  of  it,  tied  together  with 
strips  of  the  inner  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees  also  sup- 
plies them,  like  that  of  the  birch,  with  tiles  for  cover- 
ing their  cottages.  Hopes  are  still  made  of  the  bark 
of  this  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts  of  Devon- 
shire. The  manufacture  of  mats  from  the  inner  bark, 
however,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Russsia,  and  to 
some  parts  of  Sweden.  Trees  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  are  selected  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when,  from  the  expansion  produced  from  the  ascend- 
ing sup,  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the  wood.  The 
bark  is  then  stripped  from  them  in  lengths  of  six 
to  eight  feet,  and  is  afterward  steeped  in  water  till  it 
separates  freely  in  layers.  It  is  then  taken  out.  and 
divided  into  ribbons  or  strands,  and  hung  up  in  the 


shade,  generally  in  the  forest  where  it  grows,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  is  manufactured  into  mats, 
so  much  in  use  by  gardeners  and  upholsterers,  and  for 
covering  packages  generally.  The  fishermen  of  Swe- 
den make  nets  for  catching  fish,  of  the  fibres  of  the 
inner  bark,  separated  by  maceration,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  flax  or  hemp ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Carniola 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  for  their  ordi- 
nary clothing.  The  sap  of  the  lime-tree,  drawn  off  in 
spring,  and  evaporated,  affords  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  The  honey  produced  from  the  flowers  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy, 
selling  for  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  common 
honey ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicine, 
and  for  making  particular  liqueurs,  more  especially 
rosoglia.  This  lime-tree  honey  is  only  produced  at 
the  little  town  of  Kowno,  on  the  River  Niemen,  in 
Lithuania,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest 
of  lime-trees,  and  where  the  management  of  the  honey- 
bee occupies  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Jews  of  Poland  produce  a  close  imitation  of  this 
honey,  by  bleaching  the  common  kind  in  the  open  air, 
during  frosty  weather.  The  fruit  of  the  lime-tree  had 
long  been  thought  of  little  use,  till  M.  Missa,  of  Paris, 
by  triturating  it,  mixed  with  some  of  its  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  butter,  perfectly  resembling 
chocolate,  both  in  taste  and  consistency ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  found  that  the  lime-tree  chocolate 
would  not  keep.  It  has  been  suggested  whether  some 
of  the  American  varieties  of  tilia  would  not  prove 
successful  in  this  pai-ticular.  In  England,  there  are 
many  ancient  lime-trees,  planted  in  towns,  because, 
in  olden  times,  their  odor  was  considered  as  purifying 
to  the  air,  and  to  be  good  against  epileps}7. — BUOWNE'S 
Trees  of  America. 

Line,  in  Geometry,  a  quantity  extended  in  length 
only  without  breadth  or  thickness.  It  is  formed  by 
the  flux  or  motion  of  a  point.  Line,  in  the  art  of  war, 
is  understood  as  the  disposition  of  an  army  ranged  in 
order  of  battle  with  the  front  extended  out  so  that  it 
may  be  flanked.  Line  of  battle  is  also  understood  as 
the  disposition  of  a  fleet  in  the  day  of  engagement ; 
on  which  occasion  the  vessels  are  usually  drawn  up  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  as  well  to  gain  and 
keep  the  advantage  of  the  wind  as  to  run  the  same 
board.  Horizontal  line,  in  Geography,  and  Astrono- 
my, a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  of  any  part 
of  the  earth.  Equinoctial  line  in  Geography  is  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  exactly  at  the  distance  of 
90°  from  each  of  the  poles,  and  of  consequence  bisect- 
ing the  earth  in  that  part.  From  this  imaginary  line 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  reckoned. 
In  Astronomy,  the  equinoctial  line  is  that  circle  which 
the  sun  seems  to  describe  round  the  earth  on  the  days 
of  the  equinox  in  March  and  September.  Meridian 
line,  is  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  through  the  two 
poles  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  surface. 

Linen  (Ger.  Linnen,  Leinwand ;  Du.  Lynwaat ;  Fr. 
Toile  ;  It.  Tela,  Panno,  lino  ;  Sp.  Lienza,  Tela  de  lino ; 
Rus.  Polotno'),  a  species  of  cloth  made  of  thread  of 
flax  or  hemp.  The  linen  manufacture  has  been  pros- 
ecuted in  England  for  a  very  long  period  :  but  though 
its  progress  has  been  considerable,  particularly  of  late 
years,  it  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. This  is  partly,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bolster  up  and  en- 
courage the  manufacture  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
parti v  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
— fabrics  of  cotton  having  to  a  considerable  extent 
supplanted  those  of  linen. 

Linen  is  a  fabric  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pha- 
raoh arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of  fine  linen.— 
xli.  42.  This  article  was  first  manufactured  in  En- 
gland by  Flemish  weavers,  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  III.  J'25:i.  Before  this  period  woolen  shirts 
were  generally  worn.  A  company  of  linen  weavers 
established  itself  in  London,  1368,  and  the  art  of  stain- 
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ing  linen  became  known  in  1570.  A  colony  of  Scots 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  other  Presbj'terians  wlu 
fled  from  persecution  in  that  country  in  the  succeed- 
ing inglorious  reigns,  planted  themselves  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Ireland  and  there  established  the  linen 
manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encouraged  by  the 
lord  deputy  Wentworth,  in  1634.  Hemp,  flax,  linen 
thread,  and  yarn,  from  Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be 
exported  duty  free,  1696.  This  law  gave  rise  to  the 
subsequently  improved  state  of  the  manufacture  there. 
The  Irish  Linen  Board  was  established  in  1711 ;  the 
Linen-hall,  Dublin,  was  opened,  1728;  the  Board  was 
abolished  in  1828.  Dunfermline  in  Fifeshire,  Dundee 
in  Angusshire,  and  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire,  are,  in 
Great  Britain,  chief  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

Spinning  by  the  hand  is  now  nearly  unknown  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  manufacture  has  disappeared  from  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country,  where  it  had  been  largely 
introduced,  leaving  those  who  were  partially  depend- 
ent on  it  for  subsistence,  in  a  very  depressed  state. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  will  be,  in  the 
end,  most  advantageous.  Belfast  has  long  been  the 
great  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  there  it 
is  carried  on  in  large  factories  furnished  with  the  best 
machinery,  and  conducted  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciple. In  1841,  there  were  in  the  town  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  25  steam  mills  for  spinning  linen  yarn, 
one  of  which  employed  800  hands.  In  1835,  the  ex- 
ports of  linen  goods  from  Belfast,  amounted  to  53,881,- 
000  yards  of  the  value  of  £2,694,000.  According  to 
the  official  returns,  there  were  in  Ireland,  in  1838,  40 
flax-mills  employing  in  all,  9,017  hands.  The  total 
average  export  of  linens  from  Ireland  during  the  3 
years  ending  with  1825,  was  51,947,413  yards,  of  which 
49,031,073  came  to  this  country;  the  exports  to  all 
other  parts  being  only  2,916,340.  Since  1825,  the 
trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade  ;  and  linens 
being  exported  and  imported  without  any  specific  en- 
try  at  the  custom-house,  no  account  is  kept  of  their 
quantity  and  value. 

Scotch  Linen. — In  1727,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was 
established  in  Scotland  for  the  superintendence  and 
improvement  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  this  Board  could 
of  itself  have  been  of  any  material  service ;  but  con- 
siderable bounties  and  premiums  being  at  the  same 
time  given  on  the  production  and  exportation  of  linen, 
the  manufacture  went  on  increasing.  Still,  however, 
it  did  not  increase  so  fast  as  cotton  and  some  others, 
which  have  not  received  any  adventitious  support,  un- 
til machinery  began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
influence  of  the  bounty  has  been  so  great  as  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been.  The  regulations  as 
to  the  manufacture,  after  having  been  long  objected 
to  by  those  concerned,  were  abolished  in  1822 ;  and 
the  bounties  have  now  ceased. 

Dundee  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen  manu- 
facture; and  its  progress  there  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  the  following 
details  in  respect  to  it  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
manufacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Dundee  some  time  toward  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury ;  but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow.  In  1745  only  74  tons  of  flax 
were  imported,  without  any  hemp ;  the  shipments  of 
linen  cloth  during  the  same  year  being  estimated  at 
about  1,000,000  yards,  no  mention  being  made  either 
of  sail-cloth  or  bagging.  In  1791,  the  imports  of  flax 
amounted  to  2,444  tons,  and  those  cf  hemp  to  299  tons  ; 
the  exports  that  year  being  7,842,000  yards  linen, 
280,000  yards  sail-cloth,  and  65,000  yards  bagging. 
From  this  period  the  trade  began  to  extend  itself  grad- 
ually, though  not  rapidly.  Previously  to  the  peace 
of  1815,  no  great  quantity  of  machinery  was  em- 


1  Linens. 

1831. 

1835. 

1844. 

1845. 

Osnaburgs  
Sheetings  
Cotton  bagging 
Sundries..,  
Sail-cloth  
'Sacking  
Dowlas  

Pieces. 
96,957 

131,660 
65,592 
7,395 
72,268 
45,893 
40,915 

Pieces. 
139,450 
165,959 
80,158 
12,511 
103,010 
57,177 
46,783 

Pieces. 

78,816 
268,345 
10,524 
16,009 
118,264 
174.759 
82987 

77,829 

281,904 
952 
28,886 
160,861 
132,317 
73  131 

Sundries  

11,550 

13,709 

24,887 

29,230 

Total  

474,230 

618,707 

774,591 

784,910 

ployed  in  spinning  ;  but  about  this  period,  in  conse- 
quencc,  partly  and  principally,  of  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  its  extensive  introduction  into  the 
manufacture,  and  partly  of  the  greater  regularity  with 
which  supplies  of  the  raw  material  were  obtained  from 
the  Northern  powers,  the  trade  began  rapidly  to  in- 
crease. Its  progress  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonish- 
ing ;  the  imports  of  flax  and  hemp  having  increased 
from  about  3000  tons  in  1814  to  15,000  tons  in  1830, 
and  40,000  tons  in  1845,  of  which  at  least  30,000  tons 
were  spun  by  the  mills  in  the  town,  the  rest  being 
spun  in  the  vicinity.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  yarn,  from  Dundee,  amounts 
at  present  (1847)  to  from  £1,600,000  to  £1,700,000,  a 
year. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  TUB  DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES  OF  LINF.N  GOODS  EXPORTED  FROM  DUNDEE 
DURING  EACH  OF  THE  FOUB  TEARS  ENDING  WITH  1845. 


It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation, 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  at 
Dundee.  Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conve- 
nient situation  of  the  port  for  obtaining  supplies  of  the 
raw  material ;  and  more  perhaps  to  the  manufacture 
having  been  long  established  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Strathmore,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Fife,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  em- 
porium. But  these  circumstances  do  not  seem  ade- 
quate to  explain  the  superiority  to  which  she  has 
recently  attained  in  this  department ;  and  however 
unphilosophical  it  may  seem,  we  do  not  really  know 
that  we  can  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  than  a  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  accidents.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so 
difficult  to  explain  as  the  superiority  to  which  certain 
towns  frequentty  attain  in  particular  departments  of 
industry,  without  apparently  possessing  any  peculiar 
facilities  for  carrying  them  on.  But  from  whatever 
causes  their  pre-eminence  may  arise  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  is  very  difficult,  when  once  they  have  at- 
tained it,  for  others  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  They  have  on  their  side  established  connec- 
tions, workmen  of  superior  skill  and  dexterity  in  man- 
ipulation, improved  machinery,  etc.  Recently  indeed 
the  advantages  in  favor  of  old  establishments  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralized  \>y  the 
prevalence  of  combinations  among  their  workmen  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  be  devised  for 
obviating  this  formidable  evil. 

Value  of  Manufacture.— There  aro  no  means  by 
which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  entire  value 
of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  it  at  £15.000,000 ;  but  there 
;an  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  estimate 
was,  at  the  time,  absurdly  exaggerated.  In  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  we  estimated  the  annual  value  of 
the  manufacture  at  £7,500,000.  But  it  has  increased 
very  rapidly  in  the  interval,  principally  through  the 
reat  extension  of  the  exports  of  France,  and  its  value 
is  at  present  (1847)  certainly  not  under,  if  it  do  not 
ixceed  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000.  But  taking  it  at 
;he  former  amount,  and  setting  aside  a  third  part  of 
;his  sum  for  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  another 
third  for  profits,  wages  of  superintendence,  wear  and 
tear  of  capital,  coal,  etc.,  we  have  £3,333,000  to  be 
divided  as  wages  among  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
'acture.  And  supposing  each  individual  to  earn  on  an 
average  £24  a  year,  the  total  number  employed  would 
be  about  133,000.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
£24  is  too  low  an  estimate  for  wages  ;  and  such,  no 
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doubt,  would  he  the  case  were  not  Ireland  taken  into 
the  average.  But  as  many  persons  are  there  employed 
in  the  manufacture  at  very  low  wages,  we  believe  that 
£24  is  not  very  far  from  the  mean  rate. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  exports  of  linen  goods  and 
yarn,  especially  the  latter,  to  France  (see  for  an  ac- 
count of  this  increase  the  article  HAVRE),  though 
latterly  they  have  declined,  is  wholly  a  consequence 
of  their  comparative  cheapness  in  this  country,  occa- 
sioned by  our  superior  and  cheaper  machinery.  And 
if  the  French  really  wish  to  rival  us  in  this  department 
of  industry,  they  should  endeavor,  by  reducing  or  re- 
pealing the  oppressive  duties  on  iron  and  machinery 
imported  into  France  (which  would,  of  course,  propor- 
tionally reduce  the  cost  of  the  spinning-mills  and  pow- 
er-loom factories),  to  place  their  manufacturers  and 
spinners  on  something  like  the  same  footing  as  ours. 
In  this  way  they  might,  perhaps,  have  some  chance 
of  rivaling  us;  but  the  attempts  that  have  recently 
been  made  to  bolster  up  the  manufacture  by  means  of 
duties,  must  necessarily  fail,,  and  will  hav.e  no  effect 
but  to  perpetuate  exploded  practices,  and  to  promote 
the  trade  of  smuggling.  The  British  exports  of  linen 
goods  are  also  increasing  to  most  other  countries,  as 
well  as  to  France;  and  we  are  gaining  on  the  Ger- 
mans in  most  markets  that  are  equally  accessible  to 
both.  Hence  the  decrease  of  late  years  in  the  export 
of  linens  from  Hamburg.  The  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  damasks  and  table-linen  generally, 
which  is  principally  carried  on  in  Dunfermline  and 
Kirkcaldy,  has  been  quite  as  striking  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  trade,  especially  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jacquard  mounting.  In  fact,  table- 
linen  is  now  shipped  from  this  country  for  Germany  ; 
so  that  the  dut}>-  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
German  damasks  and  such  like  fabrics  might  be  re- 
duced or  repealed  without  the  measure  having  anjr  in- 
jurious influence  over  the  manufacturer. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  EACH  YEAR 
1852,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Years.  Value. 
1821..  ..£1,981,465 

1822....  2,192,772 

1828....  2,095,574 

1824....  2,442,440 

1825....  2,130,705 

1828....  1,489,647 

1827....  1,895.186 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 


1,885,881 
1,926,256 


1831....    2,301,803 


1832. 
1*33. 
18:34. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1S3S. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 


£1,655,478 
2,239,030 
2,579,658 
3,208,778 
3,645,097 
2,606,752 
3,566,435 
4,2:33,452 
4,128,964 
4,320,021 
3,372,300 


Yean. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849, 
1850. 
1851. 
1852, 


LINEN  GOODS 
FKOM  1821  TO 

Value. 

..£8,702,052 

..  4,075,476 

..  4,104,986 

..  3,706,212 

..  3,619,772 

..  3,292,701 

..  4,103,463 

..  4,845,080 

..  5,067,096 

..  5,867,871 


STATEMENT  SHOWING   THE   IMPORTS   OF  LINEN  INTO   THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOiii,  1856. 


DISTRICTS. 

Linen  bleached 
or  unbleached. 

Hosiery  and  ar- 
ticles made  on 
frames. 

Manufactures 
nut  specified. 

Passamaqtioddy  
Portland  &  Falinouth 

$1,952 
18,783 

$206 

Boston&Charlestowii 
Niagara  

641,293 
96 

464,159 

1 

4 

New  York  

7,557,778 

$4,858 

601,897 

798 

10 

Philadelphia  ... 

973,463 

229,971 

81 

125,899 

11 

14,571 

42,783 

24 

2,671 

Savannah  
Mobile  

14,862 

400 
3,s43 

Key  West  

859 

New  Orleans  

881.168 

12,861 

803 

997 

23 

Brazos  de  Santiago.  . 
Detroit  

893 
1,615 

68 
20 

Michiliinackinnc  .... 
San  Francisco  

26 
87,295 

'2,466 

Total  

$9,849,600 

$4,921 

$1,334,942 

Consumption  of  Foreign  Linens. — According  to  the 
returns  of  the  imports  and  entries  of  foreign  linens 


for  the  four  years  ending  with  1844,  the  consumption 
of  foreign  linens  in  England  is  quite  inconsiderable  ; 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  those  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1844  could  hardly  amount  to  £40,000. 

Until  recently,  this  manufacture  has  been  neglected 
in  the  United  States.  Lately,  however,  mills  have 
been  erected  to  test  the  profitableness  of  linen  manu- 
facture. In  Fall  River,  Mass.,  new  mills  have  been 
built,  but  not  long  enough  in  operation  to  give  any 
statistics. 

Linseed.  The  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  has 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  encouraging  the 
importation  of  seed  from  Calcutta  and  other  places. 
The  imports  of  linseed  into  Boston  from  Calcutta  for 
the  3'ear  1856  were  1,387,944  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,841,719.  The  imports  of  linseed  into  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  1,696,294  bushels, 
of  which  1,691,875  bushels  were  from  the  East  Indies. 

By  the  official  returns  it  appears  that  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdoms  in  1856  amounted  to  1,180,179 
quarters  of  linseed,  and  to  264,919  of  rape-seed,  show- 
ing a  very  great  increase  in  both  cases  as  compared 
with  the  previous  annual  arrivals.  Annexed  are  the 
official  returns  for  the  last  16  years,  during  which  the 
consumption  of  the  manufactured  articles  has  made 
rapid  strides. 


Years. 

Linseed. 

Rape  -seed. 

1841... 

Quarters. 
363,461 

Quarters. 

89,442 

1842        

867,700 

66,685 

1843  

470,539 

87,097 

1844  

616,947 

68,884 

1845                     

656,793 

47,677 

1846  

506.141 

87,662 

1847          

489,512 

47,523 

1848                            

799,650 

79,970 

1849          

626,495 

29,480 

1850                       

608,984 

107,029 

1851  

630,471 

82,394 

1852                       

799,402 

146,230 

1853     

1,035,335 

86,815 

1854                        

828,543 

103,155 

1855     

756,950 

162,358 

1856                     

1,180,179 

264,919 

Liquorice  (Ger.  Susshoh;  Fr.  Reglisse,  Racine 
douce ;  It.  Regolizia,  Logorizia,  Liquirizia ;  Sp.  Regaiiz 
Orozus),  a  perennial  plant  (Glycirrhisa  glabra),  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  to  SOE 
extent  in  England,  particularly  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey. 
Its  root,  which  is  its  only  valuable  part,  is  long,  slen- 
der, fibrous,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  when  fresh  very 
juicy.  The  liquorice  grown  in  England  is  lit  for  use 
at  the  end  of  3  years  ;  the  roots,  when  taken  up,  are 
either  immediately  sold  to  the  brewers'  druggists,  or 
to  common  druggists,  by  whom  they  are  applied  to 
different  purposes,  or  they  are  packed  in  sand,  like 
carrots  or  potatoes,  till  wanted.  The  roots  of  liquor- 
ice have  been  introduced  into  the  middle  and  southern 
States,  and  have  thus  far  been  successful.  From  the 
increasing  demands  for  this  root,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
could  be  cultivated  profitably.  The  amount  annually 
imported  (and  manufactured),  is  valued  at  about  $300,- 
000. 

Liquorice  Juice  (Succus  Liquoritias),  popularly 
black  sugar,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  roots  just  men 
tioned.  Very  little  of  this  extract  is  prepared  in  Brit- 
ain, by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  supply  being  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Sicily.  The  juice  obtained  by 
crushing  the  roots  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  press,  is  slowly  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  proper 
consistency,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  of  a  consid- 
erable thickness,  which  are  usually  covered  with  bay 
leaves.  This  ia  the  state  in  which  we  import  it. 
Most  part  of  it  is  afterward  rcdissolved,  purified,  and 
cast  into  small  cylindrical  rolls  of  about  the  thickness 
of  a  goose  quill,  when  it  is  called  refined  liquorice.  It 
is  then  of  a  glossy  black  color,  brittle,  having  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  used  in  the  materia  medico, 
particularly  in  colds,  etc.— THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 
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Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
north  bunk  of  the  River  Tagus,  the  observatory  of  the 
fort  being  in  lat.  38°  42'  24"  N.,  long.  9°  5'  60"  W. 
Population  about  240,000.  The  Moors  are  said  to 
liavii  given  the  name  of  Lisbon  to  this  city  when  thej' 
conquered  it,  A.D.  71(i.  It  was  made  tlie  capital  of 
Portugal  by  Hmanuel,  1506.  Lisbon  was  almost  de- 
st  roved  by  an  earthquake,  November  1,  1755.  See 
I'^i/ilujiinL-i's.  It  became  a  point  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  court  fled  to  the  Brazils,  November,  1807,  in  which 
month  (the  30th)  the  French  army  under  Junot  entered 
Lisbon,  and  held  possession  of  it  until  the  battle  of 
Vimeira,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  August  21,  1808.  Insur- 
rection at  Lisbon,  August  21,  1831.  Massacre  at  Lis- 
bon, June  9,  1834.  See  POKTUGAI,. 

Port. — The  harbor,  or  rather  road,  of  Lisbon  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  marks  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  projecting  rock.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the 
centre,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
inouth  of  the  Tagus  are  two  large  banks,  called  the 
North  and  South  Cachops.  There  are  two  channels 
for  entering  the  river;  the  north  or  little,  and  the 
south  or  great  channel,  exhibited  in  the  ordinary 
ch-irts.  On  the  middle  of  the  South  Cachop,  about  1^ 
miles  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  fort  and  light- 
house, the  latter  being  66  feet  in  height.  The  least 
depth  of  water  in  the  north  channel  on  the  bar  is  4 
fathoms,  and  in  the  south,  6.  The  only  danger  in  en- 
tering the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide ; 
the  ebb  running  down  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour ; 
and  after  heavy  rains,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  water  in  the  river,  the  difficulty  of  entering  is 
considerably  augmented.  When  at  such  periods,  there 
is  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  complete 
break  all  over  the  bar  ;  vessels  hioor  up  and  down  the 
river  with  open  hawse  to  the  southward.  In  some 
parts  they  may  come  within  200  yards  of  the  shore, 
being  guided  by  the  depth  of  water,  which,  from  near- 
ly 20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoals  gradually  to  the 
edge. 

Trade,  etc. — Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  situated  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe.  But  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  the  excellence  of  the  port,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus,  her  commerce 
is  comparatively  trifling.  Lisbon  has  a  royal  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms  and  powder,  and  a  cannon  foun- 
dery ;  other  manufactories  comprise  silks,  porcelain, 
paper,  soap,  jewelry,  and  trinkets  ;  none  of  these,  ex- 
cept the  last,  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  despotism, 
intolerance,  and  imbecility  of  the  goverement  have 
weighed  clown  all  the  energies  of  the  nation.  The 
law  and  police  being  alike  bad,  there  is  no  adequate 
security.  Assassination  is  very  frequent.  Industry 
of  all  sorts  is,  in  consequence,  paralyzed ;  and  since 
the  independence  of  Brazil,  commerce  has  rapidly  de- 
clined. Formerly  Lisbon  had  about  400  ships,  of  from 
300  to  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  with 
South  America.  But  at  present  there  are  not  above 
50  ships  belonging  to  the  port  engaged  in  foreign 
trade ;  and,  of  these,  the  average  burden  does  not 
exceed  150  tons!  The  produce  of  Portugal  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  is  almost  entirely  conveyed  to  its 
destination  in  foreign  ships.  The  trade  between  Lis- 
bon and  Cork,  is,  we  believe,  the  only  exception  to 
this ;  it  being  principally  carried  on  in  Portuguese 
vessels,  which  take  salt  from  St.  Ubes,  and  bring  back 
butter  in  return.  About  200  small  craft  belong  to  the 
city,  which  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade.  There  are  neither  price  currents,  shipping 
lists,  nor  official  returns  of  any  kind,  published  in  Lis- 
bon. The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  oranges — 
which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain ; 
wine,  particularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella;  wool,  oil, 
tanned  hides,  woolen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  etc. 
4L 


Besides  colonial  produce,  the  principal  imports  consist 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods;  hardware,  earth- 
enware, dried  fish,  butter,  corn,  cheese,  timber  and 
deals,  hemp,  etc. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  rees,  1000  of  which 
=1  milree.  In  the  notation  of  accounts  the  milrees 
are  separated  from  the  rees  by  a  crossed  cypher  (0), 
and  the  milrees  from  the  millions  by  a  colon :  thus, 
Us.  2:700  0  500=2,700  milrees  and  500  rees.  The  cru- 
sado  of  exchange,  or  old  crusado=400  rees  ;  the  new 
crusado=480  rees ;  the  testoon=100  rees  ;  and  the 
vinten  or  vintem=20  rees.  The  gold  piece  of  6,400 
rees=35s.  lid.  sterling ;  the  gold  crusado=2s.  3d. ; 
and  the  milree,  valued  in  gold=67£d.  sterling.  It 
appears,  however,  from  assays  made  at  the  London 
mint,  in  1812,  on  modern  silver  crusados,  that  the 
average  value  of  the  milree  in  silver  may  be  estimated 
at  60d.  or  5s.  sterling.  Weights  and  Measures. — The 
commercial  weights  are,  8  ounces=l  marc ;  2  marcs 
=1  pound  or  arratel ;  22  pounds =1  arroba  ;  4  arrobas 
=1  quintal ;  100  Ibs.  or  arratels  of  Portugal= 101-19 
Ibs.  avoirdupois=45'895  kilogrammes=94-761  Ibs.  of 
Hamburg=92-918  Ibs.  of  Amsterdam.  The  principal 
measure  for  corn,  salt,  etc.,  is  the  moyo,  divided  into 
15  fanegas,  30  alquieres,  240  quartos,  480  selemis,  etc. 
The  moyo=23'03  Winchester  bushels.  The  principal 
liquid  measure  is  the  almude,  divided  into  2  potes,  12 
canadas,  or  48  quartellos ;  18  almudes=l  baril ;  26 
almudes=l  pipe ;  52  almudes=l  tonelada.  The  al- 
mude=4'37  English  wine  gallons;  and  the  tonelada 
=227^  ditto.  A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the 
custom-house  (British)  at  140  gallons ;  and  this  pipe 
is  supposed  to  be  31  almudes.  A  pipe  of  port  is  160 
gallons,  divided  into  21  almudes  of  Oporto.  Of  meas- 
ures of  length,  2  pes=3  palmos=l  covado,  or  cubit ; 
If  covados=l  vara ;  2  varas=l  branga.  The  pe  or 
foot=12-944  English  inches ;  100  feet  of  Portugal= 
107-8  English  feet;  the  vara=43'2  English  inches. 
For  freight  a  last  is  reckoned  at  4  pipes  of  oil  or  wine, 
4  chests  of  sugar,  4000  Ibs.  of  tobacco,  3,600  Ibs.  of 
shumac.  But  from  one  place  in  Portugal  to  another, 
a  touelada  is  reckoned  at  52  almudes  of  liquid,  or  54 
almudes  of  dry  goods.  Coffee  is  sold  per  arraba ;  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  pepper,  per  Ib. ;  oil,  per  almude ; 
wine,  per  pipe ;  corn,  per  alquiere ;  salt,  per  moyo. 
Grain,  seed,  fish,  wool,  and  timber  are  sold  on  board. 
Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  same  throughout 
Portugal ;  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the 
measures  of  capacity.  The  almude  and  alquiere,  at 
the  principal  places,  are  in  English  measures  as  fol- 
lows :  Lisbon  almude=5'37  gals.  English  wine  meas- 
ure ;  Lisbon  alquiere=3'07  gals.  Winchester  measure ; 
Oporto  almude=6f  gals,  wine  measure  ;  Oporto  al- 
quiere=3£  gals.  Winchester  measure  ;  Faro  almude= 
4|  gals,  wine  measure  ;  Faro  alquiere=3f-  gals.  Win- 
chester measure ;  Figuiera  almude=5f  gals,  wine 
measure ;  Figuiera  alquiere=3i  gals.  Winchester 
measure ;  Vianna  almude=6£  gals,  wine  measure ; 
Vianna  alquiere=3|-  gals.  Winchester  measure. 

Bank  of  Lisbon. — This  establishment  was  founded 
in  1822.  Its  capital  consists  of  about  £700,000  ster- 
ling, divided  into  7000  shares.  The  shareholders  are 
not  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  their  shares.  The 
bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  3  months 
to  run,  at  5  per  cent.  Its  dividends,  at  an  average  of 
the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  were  about  6  per  cent. 
It  enjoys  the  singular  but  valuable  privilege  of  hav- 
ing its  claims  on  all  estates  paid  off  in  full,  provided 
the  estate  amounts  to  so  much ;  other  creditors  being 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  division  of  the 
residue,  if  there  be  any. 

Port  regulations. — All  vessels  entering  the  Tagus 
are  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  off  Belem  Castle,  where 
there  is  an  office  at  which  they  must  be  entered,  their 
cargoes  declared,  from  whence  they  come,  and  whether 
the  cargo  be  intended  to  be  landed  in  Lisbon  or  not : 
if  not,  the  master  applies  for  "/rangwo,"  that  is,  for 
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leave  to  remain  8  days  in  the  port  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  cargo  or  of  departing  with  it.  Two 
custom-house  officers  are  then  sent  on  board,  and  if  the 
cargo  is  to  be  discharged  at  Lisbon,  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeds to  the  custom-house,  when  the  master  makes 
entry,  delivering  the  manifest  and  bills  of  lading  at- 
tached to  the  certificate  of  the  Portuguese  consul,  at 
the  port  of  lading,  in  order  to  identify  the  cargo. 
The  officers  put  on  board  at  Belem  are  then  relieved  by 
two  others,  who  remain  until  the  vessel  be  discharged 
and  visited  by  the  custom-house  searcher.  The  port 
dues  have  to  be  paid  in  different  offices ;  but  the  ves- 
sel is  not  subject  to  any  other  charges. 

All  goods  sent  on  board  for  exportation  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  permit  from  the  custom-house.  When 
the  clearances  are  obtained,  the  papers  are  presented 
by  the  master,  or  the  ship's  agent,  to  the  authorities 
at  Belem,  who  deliver  the  signal  the  vessel  is  to  hoist 
when  going  to  sea. 

There  is  no  regular  warehousing  and  bonding  sys- 
tem at  Lisbon.  All  imported  dry  goods  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  custom-house  stores  2  years,  and 
liquids  6  months,  without  being  charged  warehouse 
rent,  provided  they  are  intended  for  consumption,  and 
pay  the  duties  accordingly.  But  if,  after  that  period, 
the}-  are  then  taken  out  to  be  exported,  they  are 
charged  2  per  cent.  duty. 

Port  Charges. — On  a  foreign  ship  of  300  tons  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Lisbon,  with  a  general  or  mixed  cargo, 
and  clearing  out  with  the  same : 

Rees. 

Koyal  passport 7,200 

Petty  expenses  on  entering  at  the 

Custom  house,  about 700 

Anchorages. 500 

Ballast  clearance 400 

Tonnage,  100  rees  per  ton 30,000 

Lights,  50  rees  per  ton 15,000 

Contribution  to  board  of  trade . . .     1,500 

Petty  charges. 720 

Bill  of  health 240 

Total 56,260=£11    6s.  Od. 

Vessels  coming  with  a  cargo,  or  in  ballast,  and  de- 
parting in  ballast,  pay  200  rees  per  ton  lights,  or  4 
times  as  much  as  if  they  sailed  with  cargoes.  Ves- 
sels coming  with  a  cargo,  and  sailing  with  the  same 
cargo,  pay  no  tonnage  duty. 

Commission- — The  ordinary  rates  of  commission  are, 
on  the  sale  of  goods,  2J  per  cent. ;  del  credere,  2f  per 
cent..;  on  the  value  of  goods  landed  from  a  vessel  put- 
ting in  to  effect  repairs,  1  per  cent. ;  on  ship's  disburse- 
ments, 5  per  cent. 

Insurances  are  effected  to  a  trifling  amount.  There 
is  one  national  company  for  effecting  insurances ;  but 
it  enjoys  little  credit. 

Tares  are  not  regulated  by  any  certain  rule.  Those 
allowed  are  generally  those  invoiced  or  marked  on  the 
package.  See  Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime,  p. 
290;  KELLY'S  Cambist;  CONSULS'  Answers  to  Circular 
Queries,  etc. 

Litharge  (Ger.  Glotte,  Gl&tte;  Du.  Gelit;  Fr.  Li- 
tharge; It.  Litargirio  ;  Sp.  Almartaya,  Litarjirio  ;  Rus. 
Glet ;  Lat.  Lithargyriutii),  an  oxyd  of  lead  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  vitrification.  Most  of  the  lead  met 
with  in  commerce  contains  silver,  from  a  few  grains 
to  20  ounces  or  more  in  the  fodder :  when  the  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  separation,  it  is  re- 
jined;  that  is,  the  metal  is  exposed  to  a  high  heat 
passing  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  over  the  sur- 
face :  the  lead  is  thus  oxydised  and  converted  into 
litharge,  while  the  silver,  remaining  unchanged,  is  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  the  process. — THOMSON'S  I'ln  m- 
istry.  Litharge  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts,  by  potters,  glass  makers,  painters,  etc. 

Litre.  The  French  standard  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decime- 
tre ;  that  is,  a  cube,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  are 
3-937  English  inches :  it  contains  61-028  English  cubic 
inches,  and  is,  therefore,  rather  less  than  our  quart. 


Four  and  a  half  litres  are  a  close  approach  to  the  En- 
glish imperial  gallon. 

Live  Oak.  Under  acts  of  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  take  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  live  oak  timber  growing  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  Florida  and  else- 
where. Persons  cutting  or  removing  live  oak.  or  red 
cedar,  and  other  timber  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (without  authority),  are  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  twelve  months  and  to  a  fine :  the  vessels 
engaged  in  such  unlawful  removal  are  subject  to  for- 
feiture, and  the  captain  to  a  fine  of  $1000.  (Act  of 
1831.)  See  OAK. 

Liverpool,  a  borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  towns  in  the  world, 
is  situate  on  the  Mersey,  along  which  it  extends  for 
nearly  six  miles.  For  five  miles  of  this  distance  a 
line  or  chain  of  docks  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
from  these  docks,  at  intervals,  streets  extend  at  right 
angles,  tolerably  direct,  to  the  extremity  of  the  bound- 
ary. These  are  crossed  by  streets  more  or  less  par- 
allel to  the  river ;  but  as  the  town,  grew  up  rather 
suddenly,  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  regularity. 
The  boundary  line,  from  where  it  touches  the  river  at 
the  south,  to  its  termination  at  Bootle  Bay,  embraces  a 
circle  of  about  eight  miles.  As  yet  the  extremities 
are  imperfectly  filled  up,  but  in  some  places  the  houses 
extend  beyond  the  line. 

History. — Local  archaeologists  have  been  eager  to 
invest  the  town  with  the  dignity  of  a  remote  antiquity ; 
but  their  labors  have  not  been  Very  successful.  In 
Doomsday  Book  the  name  does  not  appear,  although 
sites  within  its  present  boundary  are  mentioned.  Mr. 
Picton,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  "Ancient  Liver- 
pool," contends  that  the  place  mentioned  as  Smedone 
must  have  represented  Liverpool,  and  that  Smedone  is 
identical  with  Smithdown,  now  one  of  the  southern 
streets.  This,  however,  is  not  likely,  for  Smithdown 
was  remote  from  ancient  Liverpool,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pool,  then  called  Mersey  Sea.  The  name 
has  been  a  subject  of  unsatisfying  contention  ;  for  al- 
though the  final  syllable  pool  is  derived  from  the 
locality,  liver  is  of  doubtful  origin.  In  early  times  the 
town  was  called  indifferently  Lirpool,  Litherpool,  Lith- 
pool,  and  Liferpole.  F  and  v  were  commutable  ;  but, 
in  the  most  ancient  records,  the  name  is  written  in- 
differently Lithepol  and  Lithepole.  Mr.  Baines,  in  his 
History  of  Liverpool,  is  disposed  to  think  that  lithe 
must  be  accepted  for  sea,  and  thus  the  derivation  will 
be  the  pool  on  the  sea.  Originally  the  place  was  only 
a  small  fishing  village  ;  for  the  Mersey,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period,  was  remarkable  for  its  supply  of  salmon 
and  other  fish.  The  first  authentic  record  of  the  town 
is  found  in  a  charter  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  1173, 
declaring  that  the  estuary  of  "  the  Mersey  shall  be 
for  ever  a  port  endowed  with  all  the  liberties  belonging 
to  a  port  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  men  of  Lyrpul,  near 
to  Toxteth,  may  come  and  go  from  each  side  of  the 
sea  with  their  ships  and  merchandise  free  and  without 
obstruction."  It  is  supposed  that  his  majesty  in  this 
charter  had  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland ;  for, 
not  content  with  the  bestowal  of  a  barren  privilege,  he 
actually  erected  dwellings  called  burgage  houses,  the 
tenants  of  which  were  the  primitive  freemen  of  Liver- 
pool. These  houses  continued  to  yield  a  rental  to  the 
crown  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  constituted,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
1207  King  John  granted  the  town  a  charter,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Know  ye,  that  we  have  granted  to  all  our 
faithful  subjects  who  have  taken  burgage  houses  at 
Liverpool,  that  the}"  ma}-  have  all  the  liberties  and 
free  customs  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  which  any  other 
free  borough  upon  the  sea  has  in  our  territories.  And, 
therefore,  we  command  you,  that,  securely  and  in  our 
peace,  you  may  come  thither  to  receive  and  dwell  in 
our  burgago  houses  ;  in  witness  whereof,  we  transmit 
to  you  these  our  letters  patent.  Witness — Simon  de 
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Pateshill,  at  Winchester,  the  28th  day  of  August,  in 
the  9th  year  of  our  reign." 

The  first  palpable  step  in  advance  taken  by  the 
town  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  new  world 
had  then  been  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  old ; 
and  Liverpool  invited  to  its  port  such  trade  as  was 
created  by  the  infant  manufactures  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  As  the  plantations  in  Amer- 
ica increased,  so  did  the  trade  of  Liverpool ;  and  from 
an  early  period  her  merchants  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  slave-trade.  She  sent  out  ships  to  Africa,  con- 
veyed their  live  burdens  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  return  brought  back  to  the  Mersey  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  produce  of  those  regions. 
The  English  merchants  and  ship-owners  had  competed 
successfully  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1708  that  the  first  slaver  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Mersey.  Having  entered  on  the 
trade,  they  soon  participated  largely  in  it ;  for,  in 
1752,  101  Liverpool  merchants  were  engaged  in  the 
slave  traffic,  135  appertaining  to  London,  and  157  to 
Bristol.  The  number-of  Liverpool  vessels  engaged  in 
the  American  and  West  India  trade  was  106,  and  of 
these  88  were  slavers.  In  due  time  this  trade  greatly 
increased ;  and  that  it  enriched  Liverpool  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
West  Indies  belonged  to  merchants  of  this  place. 
This  trade,  however,  like  every  other,  was  affected  by 
war.  It  almost  ceased  during  the  French  war  of  the 
18th  century,  and  the  merchant  ships  unemployed 
•were  eagerly  converted  into  privateers.  At  first  the 
gain  was  immense ;  but  subsequently  the  French  pre- 
dominated, and  Liverpool  suffered  severely  by  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  enemy.  On  the  return  of  peace  trade 
•was  resumed,  but  not  with  any  accelerated  force  until 
the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others  created  the 
cotton  trade  in  Lancashire.  The  war  of  American  In- 
dependence had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Liverpool ;  and  the  late  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  at  first  operated  most  adversely.  Still,  two 
circumstances  obviated  these  bad  effects.  The  great  in- 
crease of  population  and  trade  in  the  United  States  of 
America  created  a  demand  for  British  manufactures, 
and  these  manufactures  had  nearly  all  to  pass  from  the 
Mersey,  which  received  in  return  the  raw  produce  in- 
directly paid  for  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Liver- 
pool was  still  advancing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  within 
the  last  25  years.  The  population  of  the  old  borough 
in  1801  was  77,000 ;  in  1811,  94,000  ;  in  1821, 118,000  ; 
in  1831,  203,000  ;  in  1841,  in  the  new  borough,  286,000  ; 
and  in  1851,  376,000.  The  usual  rate  of  increase  from 
1851  to  1857  will  have  augmented  the  population  to 
more  than  400,000,  and  latterly  it  has  gone  on  in  accel- 
erated ratio.  Proof  of  this  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  number  of  new  houses  erected  in  1855  was 
1355,  while  in  1856  it  was  1703. 

Trade  of  the  Port. — In  1750  Liverpool  had  only  20 
sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  continental  trade ;  now 
she  has  treble  that  number,  and  fleets  of  screw  steam- 
ers, which  constantly  visit  every  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  render  the  Mersey  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
America.  The  East  Indies,  too,  have  been  opened  to 
Liverpool  enterprise.  Since  the  alteration  in  the 
Company's  charter,  and  in  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  East,  Liverpool  stands  next  to  London. 
Another  trade  she  has  almost  monopolized — the  Aus- 
tralian trade.  Her  clipper  vessels  are  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and,  in  consequence,  the  emi- 
gration to  the  antipodes  is  the  largest  from  this  port, 
and  the  return  cargoes  the  heaviest ;  for  necessarily  the 
freights  are  low,  as  more  goods  go  than  come,  and 
cheapness  induces  shippers  to  send  their  wool  here 
rather  than  to  London,  although  London  is  the  princi- 
pal market.  But  Liverpool  is  now  creating  a  wool 
market  of  her  own.  The  first  authentic  account  of 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  dates  from 


1577  ;  and  the  following  returns  indicate  at  a  glance 
the  progress  of  the  trade  : 

Years 

Ve»«els. 

Tonnage. 

Dock  duties. 

1757... 

1,371 
2,261 
4,746 
7,277 
11,214 
15,998 
20,457 
20.886 

450^000 
805,033 
1,411,964 
2,445.708 
8,536,397 
4.320,618 

.£2,336 
8,528 
28,879 
94,412 
151,859 
178,196 
211,743 
320.801 

1780  

1800  

1820*  

1880  

1840  

1850  

1856... 

*  This  is  the  first  year  when  goods  were  rated  as  well  as 
ships. 

The  custom-house  revenue  collected  in  the  port  was, 
in  1855,  £3,576,344,  2s.  8d.,  and  1856,  £3,824,177,  14s. 
8d.,  showing  an  increase  of  £247,843,  12s.  The  last 
quarter  of  1856  exhibits  a  comparatively  further  in- 
crease of  £118,581  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1855.  The  town  dues  now  produce  more  than  £120,000 
a  year,  and  there  is  another  impost  called  light-dues, 
which  produced  in  1856  £99,965,  against  £86,182  in 
1855.  These  light-dues  go  altogether  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  are  disposed  of  as  passing  tolls.  The 
greater  number  of  vessels  frequenting  the  port  comes 
from  the  United  States  of  America;  for  the  great 
trade  of  Liverpool  is  in  cotton,  and  the  cotton  supplied 
comes  in  largest  quantities  from  the  southern  States  of 
the  Union.  The  following  returns  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  progress  of  this  trade.  In  1770  there  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  6037  bags  3  bales  3  barrels 
of  raw  cotton ;  but  since  the  improvements  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwright  in  spinning,  the  trade  has 
greatly  increased.  Thus  the  importation  was,  in 


1780 6,766,613 

1800 56,010,732 

1820 143,672,655 


1880 261,961,452 

1840 583,400,000 

1850 685,600,000 


In  1856  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool  2,028,850 
bales  of  cotton.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  flour, 
grain,  and  corn.  The  imports  of  these  in  1856  were : 

Wheat qrs.  1,370,152    1 1    Flour sacks     232,704 

Corn "        897,407    1 1        "     . . .  .barrels  1,138,260 

Two  thirds  of  all  this  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  re-exported  is  small.  The  total  sugar 
imported  in  1856  was  76,000  tons,  of  which  17,840  tons 
were  from  the  British  West  India  plantations,  18,555 
from  Bengal,  and  19,996  from  Brazil. 

Docks. — For  carrying  on  a  trade  so  large  great  facili- 
ties are  afforded.  In  1715  the  first  dock  was  con- 
structed with  an  area  of  3J  acres.  This  sufficed  for  42 
years;  but,  at  an  interval  of  18  years,  another  dock 
appeared,  and  within  a  period  of  50  years  five  addi- 
tional docks  were  made.  In  1826  the  corporation  filled 
up  the  primitive  dock  in  order  to  erect  the  custom- 
house on  its  site.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings,  none  of  the  docks 
run  inland,  but  all  extend  along  and  parallel  with  the 
river.  From  1830  to  1842,  eight  new  dockg  were 
opened  ;  and  from  1845  to  1852,  not  less  than  14  docks 
and  basins  have  been  added.  The  total  water  space 
afforded  by  the  docks  is  200  acres ;  and  the  quays 
measure  14  miles  in  length.  The  river  wall  is  5  miles 
200  yards  long;  the  total  area  of  the  dock  estate  is 
712  acres.  No  other  port  can  present  any  thing  to  be 
compared  with  the  Liverpool  Docks.  One  serious  in- 
convenience, however,  is,  that  running  along  the  river 
wall,  they  interrupt  the  approaches  to  the  ferries,  and 
when  the  gates  are  open,  stop  intercourse  for  a  short 
time  altogether.  To  remedy  this,  an  immense  landing 
stage,  constructed  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  has  been  placed  at 
St.  George's  Pier,  and  this  has  not  only  promoted  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  but  served  as  a  very  popular 
promenade.  Another  landing-stage  has  been  con- 
structed, three  times  the  size  of  the  former  one,  at  a 
cost  of  £150,000.  Means,  too,  are  under  consideration 
for  facilitating  approach  to  the  ferries.  Until  1826 
there  were  few  warehouses  on  the  dock  quays.  The 
warehouses  are  in  general  up  the  town,  or  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  the  quays.  The  inconvenience  of  this  pro- 
voked a  lively  agitation  among  the  merchants,  and, 
through  the  great  exertion  of  several  members  of  the 
council,  the  Albert  Dock  was  constructed  and  sur- 
rounded, like  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  London,  by  piles 
of  ponderous  warehouses.  Stanley  Dock  has  since 
also  been  surrounded  by  warehouses,  and  the  new 
Wapping  Docks  are  to  have  the  same  advantage. 
Extensive  as  the  dock  accommodation  is,  it  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  port.  Several 
new  docks  are  projected  at  the  north  end,  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  bay,  under  a  certain  understanding 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  in  1854  the  corporation 
became  purchasers  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock  and  estates 
for  a  sum  of  £1,143,000.  But  these  docks,  to  be  ren- 
dered available,  will  require  a  further  outlay  of  £800,.- 
000.  The  constitution  of  the  dock  management  has 
undergone  some  changes.  The  corporation  having 
been  the  first  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  docks, 
were  recognized  as  trustees  of  the  estate.  Under  the 
act  51st  George  III.  the  committee  consisted  of  21 
persons,  all  members  of  and  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  and  this  continued  until  the  passing  of  the 
act  6th  George  IV.,  1825,  when  the  dock  rate-payers 
were  first  directly  represented  by  returning  8  mem- 
bers to  the  committee ;  the  council  electing  13,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  and  the  council  having  a  veto 
on  the  proceedings.  This  continued  until  the  act  of 
1851,  by  which  a  committee  of  24  is  appointed — 12  by 
the  council  and  12  by  the  dock  rate-payers.  The  com- 
mittee appoint  their  own  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man ;  the  chairman  being,  however,  one  of  the  12 
members  elected  by  the  council.  The  council  have 
also  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  by  a 
majority  of  two  thirds.  The  care  of  the  port  is  divided 
between  the  dock  committee  and  the  corporation.  The 
latter  constructed  the  light-house  and  built  the  Wal- 
lasey  embankment,  to  prevent  the  sea  encroaching  on 
the  district  and  impairing  the  channels  leading  to  the 
river;  and  the  former  provide  buoys,  and  a  marine 
surveyor  whose  duty  it  is  to  note  the  shifting  of  the 
sandbanks,  and  give  notice  to  the  pilots  and  mari- 
ners. 

Ship-buildiny. — There  are  several  eminent  ship- 
builders in  Liverpool,  but  of  late  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  has  been  in  repairing  and  in  the  building  of 
iron  ships.  There  are  five  building-yards  on  the  Lan- 
cashire side  of  the  river,  and  three  on  the  other  side. 
Those  on  the  Cheshire  side  combine  graving  with 
building  docks,  and,  although  there  are  several  grav- 
ing docks  on  the  Liverpool  side,  they  are  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  port.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  ships.  In 
1856,  694  ships,  of  328,991  tons  were  sold,  and  of  these 
one  fifth  were  bought  by  foreigners.  Liverpool  is  a 
place  of  trade  rather  than  of  manufactures,  and  those 
manufactures  which  exist  are  more  for  the  supply  of 
local  wants  than  for  general  purposes.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory,  but  with- 
out success. 

Next  to  London,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  is  de- 
cidedly the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  At  first  her 
income  was  miserably  small,  and  centuries  passed 
without  improving  it ;  but  in  1777  the  corporation 
purchased  from  Lord  Molyneaux,  for  £2250,  his  re- 
version, expectant  on  the  determination  of  his  lease  in 
the  town  dues,  and  these  rose  gradually  from  £20,000 
a  year  to  £120,000.  The  income  of  the  corporation  is 
also  derived  from  land  within  the  town,  from  markets, 
and  from  police  rates — the  whole  estimated  at  £268,000 
for  1857.  The  claim  to  the  town  dues  has  often  been 
questioned.  A  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  1831,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  corporation  ; 
but  in  1856  government  brought  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
them.  Great  resistance  being  offered,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  ;  it  heard  evidence,  but  made  no 
report.  The  people  of  Manchester  are  opposed  to 


these  dues,  and  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  there 
must  be  a  compromise.  Tho  dues  consist  of  small 
sums,  hardly  appreciable  in  amount,  collected  on  mer- 
chandise. The  dock-rates  belong  to  no  special  in- 
terest, being  devoted  not  to  demands,  but  simply  to 
interest  of  money  borrowed,  and  the  cost  of  working. 

With  the  increase  of  trade  and  wealth,  the  mode  of 
doing  business  underwent  a  great  change.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  merchant  had 
his  counting-house  and  warehouse  behind  his  dwelling- 
house.  These  mansions  may  now  be  seen  in  Hanover- 
street,  Duke-street,  Seel-street,  and  others,  bearing 
still,  in  their  architecture,  evidence  of  cost  and  taste, 
although  now  mostly  devoted  to  meaner  uses.  30 
years  later  the  mercantile  offices  began  to  gather 
about  the  Exchange ;  mean  buildings  were  trans- 
formed into  lordly  edifices ;  and  as  much  as  £000  or 
£800  a  year  is  now  (1857)  paid  for  a  suite  of  rooms  on 
a  single  floor.  Such  rents  are,  of  course,  temptations 
to  an  increase  of  buildings  ;  and  in  1856  as  much  as 
£47  a  square  yard  has  been  paid  for  building-land 
near  the  Town-hall.  All  the  opulent  classes  live  in  the 
environs.  Up  to  the  year  1833  New  Brighton  was  a 
sand-hill,  without  a  single  tenement  on  it ;  now  it  is 
covered  with  villas.  The  villas  cover  the  hills  and 
crowd  the  gorges,  which  extend  from  the  Red  Noses  to 
Rock  Ferry  ;  while  on  the  Lancashire  side,  Aigburth, 
Allerton,  Woolton,  Wavertree,  Old  Swan,  Knotty 
Ash,  West  Derby,  Walton,  Crosby,  Litherland,  Water- 
loo, and  Bootle,  have  been  entirely  occupied  by  the 
mansions  and  villas  of  the  opulent  people  of  Liverpool. 

The  mercantile  offices  which  have  sprung  up  around 
the  Exchange  are  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  their  convenience.  Water- 
street,  from  the  Town-hall  to  George's  Dock,  presents  a 
succession  of  such  buildings.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
tower,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Castle,  have  been 
erected  the  Tower  Buildings — a  mass  of  counting- 
houses,  ornamented  toward  the  river  by  an  Italian 
tower,  now  used  as  a  semaphore  telegraph  station. 
Femvick-street,  at  right  angles  with  Water-street, 
presents  a  succession  of  buildings  equally  beautiful. 
The  Corn  Exchange  is  in  Brunswick-street ;  and  in  the 
same  street  is  the  Union  Bank,  a  perfect  architectural 
bijou  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  in  James-street,  at  the 
top  of  Fenwick-street,  is  the  North  and  South  Wales 
Bank,  equally  entitled  to  notice.  In  Castle-street 
stands  the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell ;  and  in  the  same  street  the  Commercial 
Bank  Buildings,  erected  after  Mr.  Cunningham's  de- 
sign. North  John-street,  which  runs  parallel  with 
Castle-street,  is  entirely  devoted  to  offices ;  and  in 
Dale-street  are  situated  the  Royal  Bank  Buildings, 
remarkable  for  boldness  of  design.  The  Custom- 
house, which  stands  at  the  foot  of  South-street,  was 
built  after  a  design  of  John  Foster,  at  the  cost  of 
£283,804.  The  estimate  was  £175,000  ;  and  although 
the  building  is  an  imposing  one  in  appearance,  it  is 
regarded  as  not  fully  answering  its  purposes.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Huskisson,  by  Gibson. 
Part  of  the  custom-house  is  used  as  a  dock-office,  and 
another  part  of  it  as  the  post-office ;  for  neither  of 
which  is  the  building  particularly  suitable.  To  the 
east  of  the  custom-house  is  the  Sailors'  Home,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  intended  object  of  the 
Marine  Board,  and  for  a  sailors'  depot. — E.  B. 

Breakwater  for  Lir<  rjuml. — Mr.  (leorge  Rennie,  C. 
E.,  has  projected  for  the  port  and  harbor  of  Liverpool 
a  jetty  or  breakwater,  from  the  Black  Rock  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Mersey,  on  the  Cheshire  shore,  in 
a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Lancashire  shore.  The 
breakwater  will  take  a  north-westerly  direction  and 
curve  outward  toward  the  Victoria  Channel,  across 
the  Brazil  and  Burbo  Banks,  for  a  distance  of  upward 
of  three  miles,  when  it  will  be  ended  by  a  light-house. 
Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  a  breakwater, 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  of  qua}'  wall  of  the 
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north  docks,  in  a  direction  curving  inward  as  far  as 
Formby  Point,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  form  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  Mersey  to  a  trumpet's  mouth.  The 
advantages  proposed  by  this  plan  are  said  to  be :  1. 
The  general  improvement  of  the  entrance  into  the 
harbor,  by  which  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  will 
be  more  regular  and  more  favorable  to  the  deepening 
and  preserving  the  low  water  channels,  and  to  their 
navigation  generally.  2.  The  protection  of  the  north 
docks  (occasionally  inaccessible  in  stormy  weather), 
and  of  the  Bootle  and  Formby  shores  from  the  violent 
effects  of  the  prevailing  winds.  3.  The  acquisition  of 
nearl}'  2000  acres  of  valuable  land,  which  will  be  in- 
closed between  the  new  wall  and  that  shore.  4.  The 
valuable  conversion  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  acres  of 
sand-banks  now  rapidly  accumulating  and  rising  above 
low  water,  along  the  whole  shore  in  front  of  the  Lea- 


sowes,  from  the  Rock  Point  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Dee  estuary  at  Hilbre  Point.  5.  The  prevention  from 
entering  into  the  harbor  of  vast  quantities  of  drift 
sand  which  come  from  the  North  Burbo  banks,  in 
south-westerly  gales.  6.  The  prevention  of  many 
shipwrecks  and  loss  of  lives  and  property  which  occur 
annually.  7.  The  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  great 
expenses  now  incurred  in  maintaining  the  lights, 
buoys,  steam-tugs,  dredgers,  etc.,  now  employed  in 
preserving  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  sea  channels, 
and  which  heavily  tax  the  40,000  ships  and  4,000,000 
of  tons  carried  by  them  annually.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  the  port  and  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  and  which,  like  its  neighbor,  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  will  be  entirely  ruined  if  prompt  measures  be 
not  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  following  table  shows 
the  grain  trade  of  Liverpool : 


COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  ETC.,  INTO  LIVERPOOL  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  SOra   SEPTEMBER,  1852,  1868, 

1854,  1855,  AND  1856. 


Years. 

WHEAT. 

FLOUR. 

OATS. 

Coastwise 
and  Ireland. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Foreign. 

1852.,.                        

Quarters. 
20,030 

22,147 
25,565 
89,235 
53,817 

Quarters. 
21,780 

47,651 
43,021 
4,943 
66,357 

Quarters. 
475,799 
880,770 
761,676 
391,007 
1,017,605 

Sacks. 
81,584 
85,550 
27,474 
51,411 
52,526 

Sacks. 
140,597 
207,836 
172,591 
304,303 
231,447 

Barrels. 
930,453 
1,080,658 
1,281,443 
70,674 
1,016,587 

Barrels. 
78,055 
85,525 
77,707 
11,168 
121,345 

Quarters. 
186,223 
171,943 
167,094 
157,211 
182,271 

Quarters. 
22,431 
5,445 
2,206 
1,612 
4,721 

i&>>3  

1854  

1855     

1856  

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  ETC.,  INTO  LIVERPOOL. — Continued: 


Years. 

r 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

INDIA*  CORN. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

1852... 

Quarters. 

85,528 
22,103 
29,069 
16,944 
12.396 

Quarters. 

23,896 
18,024 
25,258 
10,391 
14,139 

Quarters. 
13,189 
9,915 
9,535 
3,834 
2,776 

Quarters. 
118,336 

105,631 
76,247 
126,433 
127,218 

Quarters. 

7,763 
18,958 
7,532 
3,685 
16,949 

Quarters. 

4,911 
9,100 
8,543 
9,828 
16,893 

Loads. 

277,312 
348,838 
824,621 
851,220 
287,710 

Quarters. 
211,526 

804,360 
814,008 
765,299 
775,894 

Barrels. 
712 
228 

87,440 
4,832 
8,699 

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

COMPARISON  OF  EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  KTC.,  FROM  LIVERPOOL  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  30TH  SEPTEMBER,  1852,  1858, 

1854,  1855,  AND  1856. 


Years. 

WHEAT.                                                               FLOUR. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

Coastwise 
and  Ireland 

Foreign. 

Coastwise  and  Ireland. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

1852    

Quarters. 
127,607 

180,458 
116,258 
38,477 
108,932 

Quarters. 

1,657 
6,811 
4,994 
972 
17,824 

Sacks. 
42,463 
72,098 
83,410 
69,514 
85,107 

Barrels. 

346,932 
228,440 
293,367 
37,937 
88,520 

Barrels. 
29,246 

26,634 
13,320 
16,535 
89,095 

Quarter.!. 
750 
2,396 
2,084 
1,048 
893 

Quarters. 

12,580 
13,527 
85,153 
42,629 

Quarters. 

937 
627 
7,252 
2,939 
6,061 

Qmirters. 

'284 
275 
810 
569 

1858  

1854  

1855  

1856  

COMPARISON  OF  EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  ETC.,  FROM  LIVERPOOL. — Continued, 


Years. 

BEANS. 

PEAS. 

OATMEAL. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

IN1>MEAL°KN 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

British  nnd 
Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

British  and 
Foreign. 

1852... 

Quarters. 

12,068 
3,174 

7,758 
6,698 
11,917 

Quarters. 

'218 
63 
69 
683 

Quarters. 
419 
B65 
242 
870 
4,989 

Quarters. 

'is5 

104 
615 
968 

18,747 
33,743 
8,911 
7,737 

Quarters. 
185,574 
123,412 
482,501 
592,995 
361,088 

Quarters. 

"i9i 

2,277 
14,857 
5,195 

Barrels. 

8,434 
9,872 
22,793 
12,503 
6,499 

1853... 

1854  

1855     

1856  

For  a  full  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
including  a  statement  of  that  of  Liverpool,  see  articles 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  ENGLAND. 

Livre.  From  about  the  year  800,  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  to  the  j^ear  1103,  in  that  of  Philip  I., 
the  French  livre,  or  money  unit,  contained  exactly  a 
pound  weight  of  twelve  ounces  (poids  de  marc)  of  pure 
silver.  It  was  divided  into  20  sols,  each  of  which,  of 
course,  weighed  l-20th  part  of  a  pound.  This  ancient 
standard  was  first  violated  by  Philip  I.,  who  dimin- 
ished considerably  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  contained 
in  the  sols.  The  example,  once  set,  was  so  well  fol- 
lowed up,  that  in  1180  the  livre  was  reduced  to  less 
than  &  fourth  part  of  its  original  weight  of  pure  silver. 
In  almost  every  succeeding  reign  there  was  a  fresh 
diminution.  "La  Monnoye,"  says  Le  Blanc,  "qui 
est  la  plus  precieuse  et  la  plus  important  des  mesures, 
a  change  en  France  presque  aussi  souvent  que  nos 
habits  ont  change  de  mode."  And  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  process  of  degradation  been  carried,  that,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  the  livre  did  not  contain 


a  seventy-eighth  part  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  livre 
of  Charlemagne.  It  would  then  have  required  7885 
livres  really  to  extinguish  a  debt  of  100  livres  con- 
tracted in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ;  and  an  indi- 
vidual who,  in  that  remote  period,  had  an  annual 
income  of  1000  livres,  was  as  rich,  in  respect  to  money, 
as  those  who,  at  the  Revolution,  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
78,850  livres.  (PAUCTON,  Traite  des  Mesures,  Poids, 
etc.,  p.  693.)  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  degrada- 
tions originating  in  the  necessities,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  rapacity  of  a  long  series  of  arbitrary  princes,  should 
be  made  according  to  any  fixed  principle.  They  were 
sometimes  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coins,  but  more  frequently  of  a  diminution 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  the}'  were  struck. 
A  degradation  of  this  kind  was  not  so  easily  detected ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  its  discovery  still  more  difficult, 
Philip  of  Valois,  John,  and  some  other  kings,  obliged 
the  officers  of  the  mint  to  swear  to  conceal  the  fraud, 
and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  merchants  believe  that 
the  coins  were  of  full  value.  (LE  BLANC,  p.  212.) 
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Sometimes  one  species  of  money  was  reduced,  without 
any  alteration  being  made  in  the  others.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  people,  in  their  dealings,  manifested 
a  preference,  as  they  uniformly  did,  for  the  money 
which  had  not  been  reduced,  than  its  circulation  was 
forbidden,  or  its  value  brought  down  to  the  same  level 
with  the  rest.  By  an  enactment  of  Congress,  the 
commercial  value,  in  the  United  States,  of  a  livre 
tournois  of  France,  is  fixed  at  18J  cents. 

Lloyd's,  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London,  frequented  by  underwriters,  merchants, 
ship-owners,  ship  and  insurance  brokers,  and  others, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  shipping  intelli- 
gence, and  of  transacting  business  connected  with 
marine  insurance.  The  principal  room  is  that  of  the 
Underwriters,  in  which  two  enormous  ledgers  lie  con- 
stantly open,  the  one  containing  notices  of  speakings, 
or  ships  spoken  with,  and  arrivals  of  vessels  at  their 
various  destinations ;  the  other  recording  disasters  at 
sea.  All  intelligence  is  entered  immediately  upon  its 
reception,  without  removing  the  ledgers  from  their 
places,  in  order  that  they  may  at  any  moment  be  in- 
spected by  those  interested  in  their  contents.  At  the 
inner  end  of  the  room  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, by  means  of  which  the  indications  of  an  anemom- 
eter and  an  anemoscope  are  inscribed  every  hour  in 
the  24,  by.  a  couple  of  pencils,  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper.  The  advantage  to  the  underwriter,  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  of  this  information  respecting  the 
force  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  The  underwriters  are  persons  who,  for 
a  premium,  grant  an  indemnity  to  merchants  against 
risks  by  sea ;  and  they  are  so  called  from  the  custom 
of  writing  their  names  under,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  poli- 
cies of  insurance.  The  method  of  effecting  an  insur- 
ance at  Lloyd's  is  the  following  :  When  a  broker  re- 
ceives an  order  to  insure  interest  to  a  certain  amount 
in  a  particular  ship,  he  writes  upon  a  slip  of  paper  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  the  master's  name,  the  nature  of 
the  voyage,  the  subject  to  be  insured,  and  its  value, 
and  any  other  information  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require.  He  then  offers  the  risk  to  dif- 
ferent underwriters  until  the  value  of  the  interest  to 
be  insured  is  exhausted,  each  underwriter  subscribing 
his  name  opposite  to  the  amount  he  engages  to  insure, 
and  all  agreeing  to  accept  a  uniform  premium.  The 
insurance  is  now  virtually  effected  ;  the  stamped  pol- 
icy being  afterward  extended  from  this  slip.  This  dis- 
tribution of  the  risk  among  many  individuals  is,  of 
course,  very  conducive  both  to  the  solvency  of  the  un- 
derwriter and  to  the  security  of  the  insured.  The 
number  of  underwriters  is  under  200 ;  but  some  idea 
of  the  immense  amount  of  insurance  business  done  at 
Lloyd's  may  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  value 
of  the  interest  annually  insured  at  the  present  is  esti- 
mated at  about  £40,000,000.  No  person  is  permitted 
to  transact  business  at  Lloyd's  as  an  underwriter  or  in- 
surance broker  until  he  shall  have  been  duly  admitted 
as  a  member,  and  shall  have  paid  an  entrance  fee. 
Communicating  with  the  Underwriters'  Room  is  the 
Chart  Room.  Here  a  valuable  collection  of  charts, 
and  shipping  intelligence  as  originally  received,  are 
carefully  arranged,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  easy  of  ac- 
cess. In  this  room  also  lie,  for  the  use  of  members, 
four  ledgers,  in  which  the  names  of  ships  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  each  name  having  under  it  all  the 
information  possessed  regarding  the  vessel.  The  Mer- 
chants' Room  is  a  place  of  resort  for  general  news ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  news  or  reading-room.  The  Captains' 
Room  is  employed  as  an  auction-room  for  sales  of 
ships,  etc.  Every  person  who  enjoys  the  privilage 
of  frequenting  Lloyd's  pays  a  fixed  annual  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  shipping  intelligence  received  at  Lloyd's  is  fur- 
nished by  agents,  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  as  there  is  scarcely  a  port  of  anjf  consequence 
where  one  is  not  resident,  their  number  is  very  large. 


The  information  which  each  transmits  to  head-quar- 
ters is  regular,  accurate,  and  complete.  It  is  fur- 
nished by  means  of  letters,  signed  by  the  agents,  and 
by  means  of  the  newspapers,  and  shipping  lists  which 
are  published  at  the  various  ports ;  the  intelligence 
thus  received  consisting  not  only  of  lists  of  vessels 
which  had  arrived  at  and  which  had  sailed  from  the  par- 
ticular ports,  together  with  their  accomplished  and  in- 
tended voyages,  and  of  casualties  which  had  occurred 
at  or  near  the  ports,  but  also  of  notices  of  ships  spoken 
with,  and  of  casualties  at  sea,  furnished  by  vessels.  No 
salary  attaches  to  the  office  of  agent  for  Lloyd's  ;  the 
labor  involved  being  amply  recompensed  by  the  busi- 
ness which  it  commands,  and  by  the  credit  which  the 
appointment  confers  upon  its  holder  as  a  person  of 
worth  and  respectability.  The  intelligence,  besides 
being  made  known  to  the  members  of  Lloyd's  by 
means  of  the  ledgers,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  published  every  afternoon  in  Lloyd's  List 
for  diffusion  over  the  country.  The  management  of 
Lloyd's  lies  with  the  subscribers,  who  select  a  commit- 
tee from  their  number  for  the  purpose,  called  the 
"  Committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyd's." 
This  committee  appoints  the  agents  and  the  officials 
of  the  establishment.  The  expenses  connected  with 
the  establishment  are  defrayed  by  the  fees  and  annual 
subscriptions. 

The  designation  Lloyd's  originated  with  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Lloyd,  who  kept  a  coffee-house  in  Ab- 
church  Lane,  Lombard-street.  From  the  vicinity  of 
this  house  to  the  Old  Royal  Exchange,  it  speedily  be- 
came a  rendezvous  of  merchants  for  news,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
Pope's  Head  Alley,  and  thence  again,  in  1774,  to  the 
Royal  Exchange.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Ex- 
change, in  1838,  by  fire,  which  originated  in  Lloyd's, 
the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  South  Sea  House, 
in  Old  Broad-street,  where  it  remained  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  Royal  Exchange,  in  1844,  when  it 
was  finally  removed  to  its  present  splendid  apart- 
ments. Similar  establishments  exist  in  our  principal 
sea-ports.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping, a  volume  published  annually,  and  furnishing  in- 
formation respecting  the  nature  of  vessels,  their  class, 
place  where  built,  materials,  owners,  captains,  age, 
repairs,  etc.  The  ships  are  registered  according  to 
the  reports  of  salaried  agents,  appointed  at  various 
ports.  The  office  of  this  Register  is  in  White  Lion 
Court,  Cornhill,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  Lloyd's  of 
the  Exchange. — E.  B. 

Loadstone  (Ger.  Magnet ;  Du.  Magneet ;  Fr. 
Aimant;  It.  Calamita;  Sp.  Iman  ;  Rus.  Alagnit ;  Lat. 
Magnes).  M.  Hau3r  observes,  that  the  ores  in  which 
the  iron  contains  the  least  oxygen  without  being  en- 
gaged in  other  combinations,  form  natural  magnets  ; 
and  he  calls  the  loadstones  of  commerce,  which  are 
found  in  considerable  masses  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Isles,  Corsica,  and  Ethiopia,  oxyduldted  iron.  The 
loadstone  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties : 
A  very  strong  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Spe- 
cific gravity  4'24i>7  ;  not  ductile ;  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
with  a  metallic  lustre ;  primitive  form,  the  regular  oc- 
tahedron ;  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  This  singular 
substance  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  they  had 
remarked  its  peculiar  property  of  attracting  iron ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  property  which  it  also  has  of  turning  to  the 
pole  when  suspended,  and  left  at  liberty  to  move  free- 
ly. Upon  this  remarkable  circumstance  the  mariners' 
compass  depends — an  instrument  which  gives  us  such 
infinite  advantage  over  the  ancients.  It  is  this  which 
enables  the  mariner  to  conduct  his  vessel  through  vast 
oceans  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  in  any  given  direction  ; 
and  this  directive  property  also  guides  the  miner  in 
subterranean  excavations,  and  the  traveler  through 
deserts  otherwise  impassable.  The  natural  loadstone 
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has  also  the  quality  of  communicating  its  properties  to 
iron  and  steel ;  and  when  pieces  of  steel  properly  pre- 
pared are  touched,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  loadstone,  they 
are  denominated  artificial  magnets.  See  COMPASS. 
Its  virtues  were  but  indistinctly  known  to  the  ancients, 
3ret  its  attractive  quality  had  been  taken  notice  of 
from  very  remote  times. — Sturmius.  Aristotle  as- 
sures us  that  Thales  made  mention  of  it,  and  Hippo- 
crates speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stone  that  at- 
tracts iron  ;  and  Pliny  was  struck  with  its  attractive 
power.  The  polar  attraction  of  the  loadstone  was,  it 
is  said,  known  in  France  before  A.  D.  1180 ;  but  this 
honor  is  accorded  to  Roger  Bacon  about  1267.  The 
Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its  vir- 
tues to  steel  or  iron ;  and  Flavio  Giojo,  of  Amalfi,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  mariners'  compass. — Haydn. 

Loans.  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  En- 
gland were  generally  borrowed  at  Antwerp  until  after 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1559,  the  queen  borrowed 
£200,000  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  re- 
form her  own  coin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the 
citj'  of  London  joined  in  the  security. — Rapin.  The 
amount  of  the  English  loans,  during  four  late  memor- 
able periods,  was,  viz. : 

Seven  years'  war,  1755— 1T63 £52,100,000 

American  war,  1T76— 1 784 75,500,000 

French  Revolutionary  war,  1793— 1802.. .  168,500,000 
War  against  Bonaparte,  1803—1814 206,300,000 

Besides  the  property  tax.  In  1813  were  raised  two 
loans  of  21,000,000  and  22,000,000  ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  that  a  subscription  loan  to  carry  the  war 
against  France  was  filled  up  in  London  in  15  hours  and 
20  minutes,  to  the  amount  of  £18,000,000,  December 
5, 1796. 

Lobos,  or  Seal  Islands,  two  groups  of  guano 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Pe- 
ru. The  landward  and  northern  group  are  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  main  land,  in  S.  lat.  6°  29',  W.  long. 
80°  53',  and  consist  of  one  large  island,  5  miles  long 
by  2  in  breadth,  with  several  rockjr  islets.  The  sea- 
ward group  lie  about  38  miles  from  the  main  land,  in 
S.  lat.  6°  56',  W.  long.  80°  55',  and  consist  of  two 
islands  of  about  the  same  size,  viz.,  1  mile  long  by  1 
in  breadth,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Both  belong  to  Peru,  although  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  by  pri- 
vate companies  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  On  the 
north  group  there  is  estimated  to  be  a  deposit  of  guano 
of  about  400,000  tons,  and  on  the  other  islands  of  more 
than  200,000  tons.  The  only  inhabitants  are  those 
employed  in  the  shipment  of  the  manure,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Indians  and  Chinese. 

Lobster  (Fr.  Ecrevisse ;  Lat.  Cancer),  a  fish  of  the 
crab  species.  The  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Land's  End 
abound  in  lobsters,  as  well  as  several  places  on  the 
Scotch  shores,  particularly  about  Montrose.  But  the 
principal  lobster  fishery  is  on  the  coast  of  Norway ; 
whence  it  is  believed  about  1,000,000  lobsters  are  an- 
nually imported  into  London.  Those  of  Heligoland 
are,  however,  esteemed  the  best ;  they  are  of  a  deeper 
black  color,  and  their  flesh  is  firmer  than  those  brought 
from  Norway. 

Loch.     The  Scotch  term  for  lake,  which  see. 

Lock,  in  Internal  Navigation,  is  a  part  of  a  canal 
included  between  two  floodgates,  by  means  of  which  a 
vessel  is  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  or 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher. 

Lock,  Locks  (Ger.  Schlosser;  Du.  Sloten ;  Fr. 
Serrures ;  It.  Serrature;  Sp.  Cerraduras,  Cerrajos ; 
Rus.  Samki),  a,  well-known  instrument,  of  which  there 
are  infinite  varieties.  A  great  deal  of  art  and  deli- 
cacy is  sometimes  displayed  in  contriving  and  varying 
the  wards,  springs,  bolts,  etc.,  and  adjusting  them  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  occa- 
sions of  using  them.  From  the  various  structure  of 
locks,  accommodated  to  their  different  intentions,  they 
acquire  various  names,  as  stock  locks,  spring  locks, 


padlocks,  etc.  The  grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
making  a  lock  is  to  construct  it  so  that  it  may  not  be 
opened  by  any  key  except  its  own,  nor  admit  of  being 
picked ;  it  should  also  be  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
and  durability,  and  not  be  too  complex.  Many  inge- 
nious contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  security — several  of  which  are 
possessed  of  considerable  merit.  Common  door-locks 
are  now  usually  inserted  in  the  wood,  instead  of  being, 
as  formerly,  screwed  to  it ;  and  when  so  placed  are 
called  mortise  locks. 

Locust-tree.  The  Robina  pseudacacia,  or  com- 
mon locust,  from  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  ranks  among 
the  first  trees  of  the  American  forests.  In  favorable 
situations,  it  attains  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet,  and 
sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter ;  but  ordina- 
rily, it  does  not  surpass  half  of  these  dimensions.  On 
the  trunks  and  large  limbs  of  old  trees,  the  bark  is 
very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed,  but  on  young  trees, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  it  is 
armed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles,  which  disappear 
altogether  as  they  grow  old ;  and  in  some  varieties 
they  are  wanting  even  when  young. 

The  common  locust  naturally  abounds  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  far  as  Arkansas.  It 
is  also  plentiful  in  the  Canadas,  but  is  not  found  in- 
digenous in  the  United  States  east  of  the  river  Del- 
aware, nor  does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  States,  within  the 
distance  of  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted, 
however,  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  It  was  observed  by  Michaux,  that 
"  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is 
nowhere  found  occupying  tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres 
exclusively."  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  with, 
is  often  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  ornamental,  and 
comparatively  rare,  and  old  specimens,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen 
growing  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Of  all  American  trees  that  have  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  there  is  no  one,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  done,  as  the  locust.  It  was  among  the  first 
plants  that  were  carried  to  that  country,  and  it  has 
been  more  extensively  propagated  than  any  other, 
both  in  Britain  and  in  France,  where  it  has  been  al- 
ternatety  extolled  and  neglected ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flow- 
ers is  universally  admired,  and  the  valuable  properties 
have  enthusiastically  been  praised  and  acknowledged, 
it  is  not  considered  as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber- 
tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted  with  a  view  to 
profit. 

The  wood  of  the  locust,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is 
very  hard,  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  pol- 
ish. It  possesses  great  strength,  with  but  little  elas- 
ticity ;  and  its  most  valuable  property  is  that  of  resist- 
ing decay  longer  than  almost  any  other  species  of 
wood.  When  newly  cut,  it  weighs  63  pounds  3  ounces 
to  a  cubic  foot ;  half  dry,  56J  pounds,  and  when  quite 
dry,  only  48J-  pounds,  or  according  to  others,  only  46 
pounds.  According  to  M.  Hartig,  the  German  den- 
drologist,  its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  is  as  12  to  15.  For  dur- 
ation, he  places  it  next  below  the  oak  (Quercus  robur), 
and  next  above  the  larch  (iMrix  europcea),  and  the 
Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris).  Barlow,  in  Wither's 
Treatise,  gives  the  strength  of  locust  timber,  as  com- 
pared with  other  woods,  as  follows : — Teak  (Tectona 
grandis),  2462  ;  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior),  2026 ;  Locust 
[Robina pseudacacia),  1867;  Oak  (Quercus  robur),  1672; 
Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  1556 ;  Norway  spar  (Abies  ex- 
<elsa),  1474 ;  Riga  fir  (Pinus  sylvestris  rigensis'),  1108 ; 
Elm  (Ulmus  campestris~),  1013.  From  some  exper- 
iments made  at  Brest,  in  1823,  the  weight  of  the  lo- 
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oust  wood  was  found  to  be  one  sixth  heavier  than 
that  of  the  English  oak  ;  its  strength  as  1427  to  820 
and  its  elasticity  as  21  to  9.  By  experiments  made  in 
the  yard  of  the  royal  naval  college,  at  Woolwich,  il 
appears  that  the  lateral  strength  of  the  locust  timber, 
in  resisting  fracture,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  British 
oak,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  75.  From  all  these 
experiments,  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  their 
results,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  sound,  well- 
seasoned  locust  timber  "  is  heavier,  harder,  stronger, 
more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher  than  that  of  the 
best  English  oak,"  and  consequently  is  more  suitable 
for  trenails.  Michaux  remarks  that,  "  if  the  trunks 
of  the  locust-trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania, 
exceed  15  inches  in  diameter,  when  they  are  cut  down 
and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  decayed 
at  the  heart ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  tree: 
that  have  grown  further  south ;"  which  would  tend 
to  show  that  a  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  good  timber. 

There  are,  at  least,  three  popular  varieties  of  the 
common  locust,  distinguishable  by  the  color  of  the 
heart-wood,  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

1.  Red  Locust,  with  the  heart  red,  and  is  esteemed 
as  far  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  timber.     Posts 
of  this  variety,  perfectly  seasoned  before  they  are  set 
in  the  ground,  are  estimated  to  last  40  years,  or  twice 
as  long  as  those  of  the  white  locust. 

2.  Green,  or  Yellow  Locust. — This  is  the  most  com- 
mon  variety,    being  known    by   its   greenish-yellow 
heart,  and  is  held  next  best  in  quality  to  the  red  locust. 

3.  White  Locust,  with  a  white  heart,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  least  valuable  of  them  all. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  variations  are  supposed 
to  be  owing  entirety  to  the  soil  and  situations  in  which 
they  grow,  being  caused  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
various  colors  of  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea,  which 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  even  on  the  color  of  the  water  with  which 
they  are  irrigated. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  timber  of  the  locust  is 
much  esteemed  by  American  shipwrights,  and  enters, 
with  the  live  oak,  the  white  oak,  and  the  red  cedar, 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  frames  of 
vessels,  though  in  very  small  proportions.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  durable  as  the  live  oak  and  the  red  cedar, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  lighter  than  the  former 
and  stronger  than  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  trenails 
in  the  dockyards  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in 
preference  to  any  other  kind  of  wood  ;  and  instead  of 
decaying,  it  acquires,  in  time,  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  hardness.  In  civil  architecture,  in  this  country,  it 
enters  but  little  into  the  composition  of  houses,  on  ac- 
count of  its  scarcity',  and  its  value  in  ship-building, 
and  for  posts  of  rural  fences,  etc.  When  employed  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  it  is  more  particular!}'  ap- 
plied for  the  support  of  the  sills,  which  usually  consist 
of  more  destructible  timber,  and  which,  if  they  were 
placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  would  sooner  de- 
cay. From  the  hardness  of  the  wood  when  seasoned, 
the  firmness  of  the  grain,  and  its  lustre  when  polished, 
it  has  been  extensively  used  in  cabinet-making,  and 
has  been  substituted  by  turners  for  the  box-wood,  in 
manjr  species  of  light  work,  such  as  small  domestic 
wares,  toys,  etc.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  mill- 
wrights for  cogs,  but  it  is  less  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose than  that  of  the  rock-maple. 

The  most  important  use  to  which  the  locust  is  ap- 
plied in  Britain,  is  that  of  forming  trenails  for  ship- 
fastenings  ;  and  large  quantities  are  annually  imported 
into  that  country  from  America.  As  long  as  we  can 
supply  them  for  the  prices  which  they  at  present  bear, 
it  never  would  repay  the  grower  to  cultivate  them  in 
England  for  this  special  purpose. 

In  France,  the  locust  has  been  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  which  are  cut  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  for  vine-props ;  and  these  props  are 


said  to  last  more  than  20  3'ears.  In  the  same  district, 
old  trees  are  pollarded,  and  their  branches  lopped  every 
third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Paris,  many 
small  articles  are  made  of  the  wood ;  such  as  salt- 
cellars, sugar-dishes,  spoons,  forks,  sand-boxes,  paper- 
knives,  etc. 

In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  the  locust  is  used  for 
many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  form- 
erly much  employed  for  live  fences  ;  but  this  practice 
has  long  since  been  abandoned,  because  the  tree  was 
found  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  with  age,  lost  its 
prickles  ;  besides,  from  being  continually  pruned,  to 
keep  it  low,  or  from  being  cropped  by  animals,  the 
hedges  became  thin  and  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
eventually  became  mere  stumps.  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  southern  Departments  of  France,  Michaux  consid- 
ers the  countries  in  which  the  greatest  advantages  may 
be  derived  from  the  rapid  growth  of  this  tree.  In 
good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained 
from  the  locust,  twice  as  great  as  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  tree. 

In  countries  where  clover  and  root  crops  are  not 
cultivated,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  these  articles  as  provender  for  animals. 
When  this  species  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  be  mown  every  year ;  or  the  trees  may  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  treated 
as  pollards,  the  branches  being  cut  off  every  other 
year,  which  should  be  done  at  mid-summer,  when  they 
are  succulent,  and  can  be  dried  for  winter's  use.  In 
performing  this  operation,  one  or  two  shoots  should  be 
left  on  each  tree,  to  keep  up  vegetation,  which  may  be 
pruned  off  the  following  winter  or  spring.  When  the 
shoots  are  to  be  eaten  green,  none  should  be  taken  but 
those  of  the  same  season  ;  because  in  them  the  prickles 
are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  injure  the 
mouths  of  the  animals. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

IiOfoden  Islands,  a  large  group  of  islands  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  stretching  north-east 
to  south-west  from  N.  lat.  67°  30'  to  69°  30',  and  E. 
long.  12°  16'  30".  The  group  resembles  the  verte- 
bra of  an  animal  in  form  ;  the  islands  fitting  into  each 
other  so  closely,  that  from  a  distance  they  seem  to 
form  one  long  continent.  The  islands,  which  are  all 
of  a  granite  or  limestone  formation,  are  precipitous, 
and  very  lofty  ;  the  hills  of  Yaagoe  rising  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  channels  which  separate  them  are  narrow,  tortu- 
ous, and  generally  of  great  depth.  The  largest  islands 
of  the  group  are  in  the  north,  viz.,  Hindoe,  Andoe,  and 
Langoe;  the  first  being  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  passage  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  tail  of  the 
chain  is  formed  of  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  two  Vaagoes,  Moskenosoe,  Vii- 
roe,  and  Rost,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  West 
Fiord.  This  gulf  is  much  dreaded  by  mariners  when 
the  wind  is  south-west,  on  account  of  the  great  swell 
which  rolls  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and  which  is  es- 
pecially dangerous  at  the  Malstroem  channel  between 
Varoe  and  Moskenosoe.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  group  ranges  from  23°  in  winter  to  50°  in  sum- 
mer, which,  considering  the  high  latitude,  is  compara- 
ively  mild.  This  is  caused,  however,  by  the  exposure 
of  the  group  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  Large  shoals  of 
icrring  and  cod  frequent  the  Lofodens  annually,  and 
attract  to  these  islands  a  large  concourse  of  fishing- 
joats  from  several  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea-coast.  In 
the  inclement  months  of  February  and  March,  gener- 
ally about  3000  boats  (mostly  open)  assemble  here  for 
the  cod-fishing,  each  having,  on  an  average,  five  of  a 
rew,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  fish  taken  amounts 
;o  more  than  3,000,000.  These  are  chiefly  dried  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  without  salt,  and  sent  to  Tromsoo, 
rrondhjem,  Bergen,  etc.,  along  with  large  quantities 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  cod-roc,  for  exportation  or  home 
consumption.  The  cod-lishery  ends  in  April,  and  is 
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followed  by  the  herring-fishing,  which  is  earned  on 
till  the  boisterous  season,  at  the  end  of  autumn.  The 
permanent  population  of  the  Lofodens  is  very  small, 
considering  the  extent  of  territory,  and  is  sustained 
principally  by  the  fisheries.  Some  cattle,  however, 
are  kept  in  the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  island, 
where  good  pasturage  is  obtained  in  the  summer. 
Steilo,  in  the  island  of  Ulvo,  is  the  chief  village  of  the 
group,  and  has  communication  with  the  ports  of  the 
main  land  by  means  of  a  steamer,  which  visits  the  Lo- 
fodens in  summer.  Estimated  population  of  group, 
4000. 

Log,  an  apparatus  used  to  measure  the  rate  of  a 
ship's  velocity  through  the  water.  For  this  purpose, 
there  are  several  inventions,  but  the  one  most  gener- 
ally used  is  the  following,  called  the  common  log.  It 
is  a  piece  of  thin  board,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle of  about  6  inches  radius,  and  balances  by  a  small 
plate  of  lead,  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  the  greater  part 
immersed.  The  log-line  is  fastened  to  the  log  by 
means  of  two  legs,  one  of  which  is  knotted,  through  a 
hole  at  one  corner,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  a  pin, 
fixed  in  a  hole  at  the  other  corner  so  as  to  draw  out 
occasionally.  The  log-line  being  divided  into  certain 
spaces,  which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  number  of 
geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or  quarter  minute  is  to 
an  hour  of  time,  is  wound  about  a  reel.  The  whole  is 
employed  to  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  reel  being  held  b}r  one  man,  and 
the  half-minute  glass  by  another ;  the  mate  of  the 
Watch  fixes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the  stern, 
which,  swimming  perpendicularly,  feels  an  immediate 
resistance,  and  is  considered  as  fixed,  the  line  being 
slackened  over  the  stern  to  prevent  the  pin  coming 
out.  The  knots  are  measured  from  a  mark  on  the 
line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  fathoms  from  the  log. 
The  glass  is,  therefore,  turned  the  instant  the  mark 
passes  over  the  stern ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  in  the 
glass  has  run  out,  the  line  is  stopped.  The  water, 
then  being  on  the  log,  dislodges  the  pin,  so  that  the 
board,  now  presenting  only  its  edge  to  the  water,  is 
easily  drawn  aboard.  The  number  of  knots  and  fath- 
oms which  had  run  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  glass, 
determines  the  ship's  velocity.  The  half-minute 
glass,  and  divisions  on  the  line,  should  be  frequently 
measured,  to  determine  any  variation  in  either  of 
them,  and  to  make  allowance  accordingly.  If  the 
glass  runs  30  seconds,  the  distance  between  the  knots 
should  be  50  feet.  When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should 
therefore  be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy:  as 
30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds  of  the  glass  to 
the  distance  between  the  knots  upon  the  line.  As  the 
heat  or  moisture  of  the  weather  has  often  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run  slower  or 
faster,  it  should  be  frequently  tried  by  the  vibration 
of  a  pendulum.  As  many  accidents  attend  a  ship  dur- 
ing a  day's  sailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 
the  different  quantity  of  sail  carried,  etc.,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  heave  the  log  at  every  alteration,  and 
even  if  no  alteration  be  perceptible,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
constantly  heaved.  The  inventor  of  this  simple  but 
valuable  device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  East  India  voyage, 
published  by  Purchas. — E.  A. 

Logarithms,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the 
indexes  of  the  ratio  of  numbers  one  to  another.  They 
were  invented  by  Baron  Merchiston,  an  eminent 
Scotchman  (Sir  John  Napier),  in  1614.  The  method  of 
computing  by  means  of  marked  pieces  of  ivory,  was 
discovered  about  the  same  time,  and  hence  called 
Napier's  lines.  The  invention  was  afterward  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Briggs,  at  Oxford. 

Log-Board,  two  boards  shutting  together  like  a 
book,  and  divided  into  several  columns,  containing 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  direction  of  the 
winds  and  the  course  of  the  ship,  with  all  the  material 


occurrences  that  happen  during  the  24  hours,  or  from 
noon  to  noon,  together  with  the  latitude  by  observa- 
tion. From  this  table  the  officers  work  the  ship's  way, 
and  compile  their  journals.  The  whole  being  written 
with  chalk,  is  rubbed  out  every  day  at  noon. — E.  A. 

Log-Book,  a  book  into  which  the  contents  of 
the  log-board  are  daily  transcribed  at  noon,  together 
with  any  circumstance,  deserving  notice,  that  may 
happen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance,  either  at 
sea,  or  within  a  harbor,  etc.  The  intermediate  divis- 
ions or  watches  of  a  log-book,  containing  4  hours 
each,  are  usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  in  ships  of  war,  or  East  Indiamen. — E.  A. 

Log-Line,  the  line  which  is  fastened  to  the  log. 

Logwood  (Fr.  Hois  de  Campeche ;  Ger.  Kampe- 
schoh  ;  Du.  Campe.che.out;  Sp.  Palo  de  Campecke),  the 
wood  of  a  tree  (llcematoxylon  Campechianum,  Lin.),  a 
native  of  America,  and  which  attains  the  greatest  per- 
fection at  Campeachy,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  wet  soil,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
clay.  The  logwood-tree  is  like  the  white  thorn,  but  a 
great  deal  larger.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy, 
and  of  a  deep  red  color  internally,  which  it  gives  out 
both  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  article  of  great 
commercial  importance,  being  extensively  used  as  a 
dye-wood.  It  is  imported  in  logs,  that  are  afterward 
chipped.  (The  logwood-tree,  and  the  adventures  of 
those  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  cutting  it,  are 
described  by  Dampier ;  see  his  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  part  2, 
p.  56,  ed.  1729.)  We  borrow  from  the  learned  and 
able  work  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  following  curious  de- 
tails with  respect  to  the  use  of  logwood:  "Logwood 
seems  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  various  and 
beautiful  colors  dj'ed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious,  that 
a  general  outcry  against  its  use  was  soon  raised  ;  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  her 
reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under  severe 
penalties,  and  not  only  authorized  but  directed  the 
burning  of  it,  in  whatever  hands  it  might  be  found 
within  the  realm ;  and  though  this  wood  was  after- 
ward sometimes  clandestinely  used  (under  the  feigned 
name  of  blackwood),  it  continued  subject  to  this  pro- 
hibition for  nearly  100  years,  or  until  the  passing  of 
the  act  13  and  14  Chas.  II. ;  the  preamble  of  which 
declares,  that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  times 
hath  taught  the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing 
colors  made  of  logwood,  alias  blackwood,  so  as  that,  by 
experience,  they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colors 
made  with  any  other  sort  of  dyeing  wood  whatever  ;  and 
on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  as  related  to  logwood,  and  gives  permission 
to  import  and  use  it  for  dj-eing.  Probably  the  solici- 
tude of  the  dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced 
them  to  pretend  that  their  industry  had  done  much 
more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colors  of  log- 
wood ;  most  of  which,  even  at  this  time,  are  noto- 
riously deficient  in  regard  to  their  durability." — BAN- 
CROFT on  Permanent  Colors. 

Loire,  La  (anc.  Liger~),  the  longest  river  in  France, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Gerbier  des  Jones,  among  the  Ce- 
vennes  Mountains,  in  the  Department  of  Ardeche,  and 
after  a  westerly  course  of  540  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  This  river  drains  a  district  of  France 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
kingdom.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Koanne,  and 
passes  the  flourishing  towns  of  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Saumur,  and  Nantes.  The  navigation  is  interrupted, 
however,  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  by 
frost  or  floods.  To  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
cidental to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  a  lateral  canal 
has  been  formed  along  a  part  of  its  course,  extending 
from  the  Canal  du  Centre  to  the  Canal  de  Briare. 
The  Loire  communicates  with  the  Rhone  and  Seine  by 
means  of  canals.  The  affluents  of  this  river  are  very 
numerous  and  important — many  of  them  navigable. 
Those  on  the  right  are,  the  Arroux,  the  Nicvre,  tho 
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Maine  (formed  by  the  union  of  the  Mayenne  and  the 
Sarthe) ;  on  the  left,  the  Alliet.  the  Loiret,  the  Cher, 
the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  the  Thoue,  and  the  Sevre-Nan- 
taise.  To  prevent  the  Loire  from  spreading  over  the 
low  grounds  along  its  course,  it  has  been  banked  in  by 
dykes,  built  much  above  its  ordinary  level.  These 
embankments  were  never  known  to  give  way  previous 
to  the  great  Hoods  of  1846.  They  gave  way  at  the  same 
place  during  the  fearful  inundations  of  June,  185C,  car- 
rying away  the  bridge  and  village  of  Savounieres,  and 
inundating  the  communes  of  La  Riche-extra  and  La 
Chapelle-aux-Naux,  causing  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  seven 
miles  wide,  measured  from  St.  Nazare  to  Paimboeuf. 
Ships  find  great  difficulty  in  taking  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  owing  to  the  exposed  nature  of  its  position, 
and  to  the  numerous  sand-banks  which  traverse  it. 

Lombard,  a  term  anciently  used  in  England  for  a 
banker  or  money-lender.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  merchants,  the  great  usurers  or  money- 
lenders of  the  middle  ages,  principally  from  the  cities 
of  Lombard}-,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  in  London 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  to  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  a  street  in  the  city  which  still 
bears  their  name.  Lombard  usurers  were  sent  to 
England  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  lend  money  to  con- 
vents, communities,  and  private  persons,  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  down  the  tenths  which  were  collected 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  great  rigor  that  vear, 
13  Henry  III.,  1229.  They  had  offices  in  Lombard- 
street,  which  great  banking  street  is  called  after  them 
to  this  day.  'Their  usurious  transactions  caused  their 
expulsion  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says,  "  Then  have  ye 
Lombarde-street,  so  called  of  the  Longobards  and 
other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations,  assem- 
bling there  twice  every  day.  The  meeting  of  which 
merchants  there  continued  until  the  22d  of  December, 
in  the  year  15C8 ;  on  the  which  day  the  said  merchants 
to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Bursse,  a  place  then  new 
builded  for  that  purpose,  in  the  ward  of  Cornhill,  and 
was  since,  by  her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  named 
the  Royal  Exchange." 

London  (Latin,  Londinium ;  French,  Londres ; 
Italian,  Londra),  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  is  situate  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
45  miles  above  its  mouth  at  the  Nore,  and  15  below 
the  highest  tideway.  Though  chiefly  within  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  London  includes  parts  of  Surrey 
and  Kent,  and  extends  into  Essex.  St.  Paul's,  the 
most  striking  object  in  the  city,  is  in  lat.  51°  30'  48" 
N.,  long.  0°  5'  48"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Its  early  his- 
tory is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  the  first  authentic  notice 
of  its  existence  is  that  of  Tacitus  {Annul.,  lib.  xiv., 
cap.  3),  who,  in  alluding  to  Londinium,  says,  "  Cog- 
nomento  quidem  colonia)  non  insigne,  sed  copia  nego- 
tiatorum  et  commeatuum  maxime  celebre."  The 
derivation  of  the  name  "  London,"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  conjecture  ;  but  that  mentioned  by  Pen- 
nant (London,  p.  17)  seems  most  feasible,  viz.,  Llyn, 
in  Celtic,  a  lake,  and  din,  a  town.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  place  of  importance  at  the  period 
of  Julius  Cassar's  invasion,  as  it  is  not  notict-il  in 
his  Commentaries.  About  100  years  thereafter,  the 
Romans,  under  Claudius,  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and  called  it  Augusta,  in  honor  of  that  prince.  It  was 
erected  into  a  prefecture  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  nom- 
inally citizens  of  Rome,  were  governed  by  Roman  laws 
and  Roman  magistrates. 

London  was  not  fortified  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation  ;  for  in  A.D.  61,  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  revolted,  captured  and  burned  the  city,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  The  city  was  soon,  how- 
ever, rebuilt,  but  is  supposed  to  have  remained  open 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  From  the 
number  of  coins  of  his  time  found  under  the  walls,  it 


may  be  inferred  that  that  emperor  constructed  the 
walls ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  made  London  an  epis- 
copal see.  The  limits  of  these  walls  have  been  pretty 
exactly  ascertained.  They  commenced  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Tower,  extended  along  the  Minories 
and  back  of  Houndsditch,  across  Bishopsgate-street,  in 
a  straight  line,  by  London  Wall,  to  Cripplegate; 
thence  southward  to  Aldersgate,  proceeding  afterward 
by  the  back  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  Old  Newgate, 
passing  behind  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison,  and  so 
reaching  Ludgate ;  again  proceeding  westward  to  the 
Rirer  Fleet,  and  terminating  at  a  fort  called  afterward 
Baynard's  Castle.  Their  compass  was  completed  by 
another  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Extent  of 
the  walls  from  and  to  the  side  of  the  river,  2  miles  and 
1  furlong ;  on  the  bank,  1  mile  and  l-10th ;  uniform 
height,  22  feet.  Through  gates  in  these  walls,  roads 
led  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  great 
Roman  Roads,  Watling-street  and  Ermin-street,  had 
their  termini  at  the  London  Stone,  or  Roman  Milliari- 
um,  a  portion  of  which  still  remains,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  St.  Swithin's  Church, 
abutting  on  Cannon-street.  The  names  of  the  gates 
are  still  preserved  in  streets,  etc.,  viz.,  Ludgate,  Al- 
dersgate, Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  Aldgate,  Newgate, 
Cripplegate,  and  Postern  Row,  on  Tower  Hill.  After 
the  Romans  withdrew  their  forces  from  England,  Lon- 
don suffered  severely  till  the  Saxons  fixed  themselves 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  to  have  become  then  the 
capital  of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom ;  at  any  rate,  it 
quickly  regained  its  former  importance,  and  is  called 
by  Venerable  Bede  a  "princely  town  of  trade." 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Old  St. 
Paul's,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  were  founded. 
When  the  Saxon  monarchies  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Egbert,  London  became  the  capital  of  the  consol- 
idated kingdom,  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be.  In 
the  reign  of  Alfred  it  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
Danish  invasion,  as  well  as  from  those  of  a  fire,  which 
nearly  consumed  it  in  893. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  city  submitted  to 
William,  who  granted  it  a  charter,  still  extant ;  and 
who  commenced  building  the  Tower  of  London  in 
1078.  About  this  time  the  capital  suffered  severely 
and  frequently  by  fires,  especially  in  1077  and  1086. 
In  the  following  reign  it  was  visited  by  a  hurricane 
and  an  inundation  ;  the  latter  carrying  away  the  first 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames.  Henry  I.  granted  a 
new  charter  to  the  city  in  1100,  restoring  the  privileges 
it  enjoyed  previous  to  the  Conquest,  and  conferring  on 
the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates. 
It  is  said  that  this  document  served  as  the  model  for 
Magna  Charta.  The  population  in  1141  was  estimated 
by  Peter  of  Blois  at  40,000.  The  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  was  changed  by  Henry  II.  from  Portreeve 
to  Bailiff ;  and  in  1191  he  is  called  Lord  Mayor,  in  a 
document  issued  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  1198 
Richard  I.  committed  the  duty  of  fixing  a  national 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex.  John,  by  several  charters, 
conferred  additional  favors  on  the  city  ;  among  others, 
the  jurisdiction  and  conservation  of  the  Rivers  Thames 
and  Medway ;  and  the  power  of  choosing  sheriffs.  In 
1221  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Westminster  Abbey 
was  laid  by  Henry  III. ;  and  in  1236  water  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  from  the  village  of  Tyburn  to  the  city. 
In  1258  and  1270  the  city  was  visited  by  famine,  and 
in  1348  by  a  species  of  plague,  on  all  of  which  occa- 
sions it  suffered  grievously. 

Under  Edward  I.  London  was  first  divided  into  24 
wards,  each  to  choose  common  councilmen  and  an 
alderman.  Edward  II.,  in  1316,  prohibited  as  a  nui- 
sance the  burning  of  coal,  then  lately  introduced^  but 
his  mistake  was  soon  discovered  and  rectified.  Under 
Edward  III.  the  city  received  the  perpetual  right  of 
magistracy  over  Southwark.  In  1381  the  citizens 
were  alarmed  by  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  but 
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this  was  soon  suppressed.  Street  lamps  were  first 
used  in  1416.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  London 
chiefly  favored  the  interests  of  the  House  of  York ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  1471,  Edward  VI. 
knighted  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  12  aldermen. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  first  printing-press,  constructed 
and  worked  by  Caxton  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as 
well  as  the  erection  of  water  cisterns  and  conduits  in 
several  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  a  disease  called  the  "  sweating  sickness" 
carried  off  two  mayors  and  six  aldermen,  with  many 
citizens.  Some  considerable  improvements  were  made 
in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
which  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  by  the  latter 
materially  contributed  ;  these  giving  way  to  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions.  By  the  aid  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  prosperity  of  London  rapidly 
advanced  during  her  reign.  The  refugees  from  the 
Netherlands  introduced  numerous  manufactures  be- 
fore unknown  in  England,  and  in  this  way  conferred 
especial  benefits  on  London. 

By  maps  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  chief  part  of  London  then  con- 
sisted of  Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and 
Cornhill,  and  the  various  streets  and  alleys  leading 
from  them  to  the  Thames.  Along  the  Strand,  toward 
Westminster,  were  houses  on  both  sides — those  to  the 
south,  and  abutting  on  the  river,  being  the  palaces  of 
the  chief  nobility.  The  names  of  Salisbury,  Norfolk, 
Buckingham,  Arundel,  Essex,  etc.,  have  been  perpet- 
uated in  the  streets  now  on  the  sites  of  palaces  and 
gardens  formerly  belonging  to  these  families.  Spring 
Gardens  formed  a  series  of  walks,  with  bowling  green, 
etc.,  extending  from  Charing  Cross  toward  Whitehall 
Palace,  whence  to  the  Abbey  there  was  a  regular 
street.  On  the  Surrey  side,  there  were  not  ten  build- 
ings between  Lambeth  and  the  west  foot  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge ;  but  from  that  point  a  row  of  houses 
was  continued  to  the  Borough.  Southwark  then  ex- 
tended but  a  short  distance  along  High-street ;  and 
there  were  small  scattered  houses  from  Tooley-street 
to  Horselydown.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  brick  was 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  London  houses, 
and  the  streets  were  first  paved  with  stones.  The  city 
was  severely  visited  by  the  plague  in  1604,  and  again 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  During  the  civil  wars  a 
majority  of  the  corporation  took  part  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  city  treasury  was  of  great  service  to 
their  party. 

After  the  Eestoration  London  began  greatly  to  re- 
vive ;  but  a  serious  check  was  given  to  it  by  the  last 
visit  of  the  plague,  which  raged  from  June  till  the 
end  of  December,  1665,  and  destroyed  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
"  Great  Fire,"  which  commenced  2d  September,  1666, 
lasted  four  days  and  nights,  and  in  that  time  reduced 
to  ashes  five  sixths  of  the  whole  city  within  the  walls. 
The  ruins  covered  a  space  more  than  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad;  and  the  value  of  buildings  and 
goods  consumed  was  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling.  But  though  severe  at  the  time,  this 
visitation  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  on  a  more  commodious  plan 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  about  four  years.  From 
the  time  of  its  re-construction,  few  stirring  events  oc- 
curred. The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  brought 
to  London  many  French  Protestant  families,  who  peo- 
pled Spitalfields,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  The  continued  growth  of  the  city  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  occasioned  the  act  of  1711  for  building 
fifty  new  churches,  the  cott  being  paid  by  a  tax  on  all 
coals  brought  into  the  Thames.  The  streets  were  then 
first  generally  lighted;  fire-engines  were  provided, 
and  measures  taken  for  watching  the  city.  In  her 
reign,  Clerkenwell,  Old-street,  the  lower  part  of  Shore- 
ditch,  Marlborough-street,  Soho,  Bedford-row,  Red 


Lion-square,  and  a  district  north  of  Holborn,  were 
annexed  to  the  metropolis. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  some  additions  were  made 
to  London,  chiefly  to  the  north  of  Oxford-street  and 
about  Berkeley-square.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
some  new  parishes  were  erected,  viz.,  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury ;  St.  Ann's,  Limehouse  ;  St.  Paul's,  Dept- 
ford ;  and  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green.  The  River 
Fleet  was  covered,  and  a  market  built  on  it ;  Grosve- 
nor-square,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Great  George- 
street,  were  built ;  and  roads  were  formed  in  several 
directions,  the  principal  one  skirting  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  from  Paddington  to  Islington. 

The  accession  of  George  III.  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  improvement  and  extension.  A  new  bridge  at 
Blackfriars,  with  handsome  streets  leading  to  it,  and 
man}'  new  dwellings  on  the  Surrey  side,  were  erected. 
On  the  north-west  side  the  parishes  of  St.  Pancras  and 
Marylebone  were  formed.  At  the  same  period  the 
street  pavement  for  foot  passengers  was  first  laid 
down,  the  kennels  removed  from  the  middle  to  the 
sides  of  the  streets,  and  the  numbering  of  houses  in- 
troduced. The  American  war  gave  a  temporary  check 
to  extension  ;  but  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783  the  ad- 
vance became  more  rapid  than  ever.  Docks  were  con- 
structed, the  commerce  of  the  city  rapidly  augmented, 
the  ground  near  the  water  side  was  covered  with 
buildings,  and,  westward,  Bedford,  Eussell,  and 
Brunswick  Squares  quickty  sprung  up.  From  the 
Regency  in  1811,  London  advanced  in  extent  and  ele- 
gance still  more  rapidly.  Regent's  Park  was  formed, 
and  surrounded  by  handsome  terraces  ;  and  within  the 
last  few  years  the  extensive  and  fashionable  districts 
called  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia — the  former  to  the 
south  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park — have 
been  created,  and  literally  covered  with  houses  of  a 
high  class.  In  1851  there  were  305,933  inhabited 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  are  no  less  than 
6300  streets  enumerated  in  the  London  Postal  Guide  for 
January,  1857. 

The  situation  of  London,  on  the  banks  of  a  great 
tidal  river,  is  also  peculiarly  favorable  for  a  large  city 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  subsoil  is  partly  clay 
(the  London  clay  of  the  geologist).  The  valley  of  the 
Thames  has  a  gradual  ascent  on  the  north  side  ;  and 
the  south  side,  though  below  the  level  of  spring  tides, 
has  been  well  secured  against  inundations  by  embank- 
ments. The  air  is  temperate  and  rather  dry  than 
moist,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  gradually 
but  rapidly  improved  from  the  earlier  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  deaths  were  annually  1  in  20  of  the 
population,  whereas  at  present  they  are  about  1 
in  40. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  distinct  boundaries  to 
the  metropolis,  as  almost  continuous  lines  of  houses 
stretch  like  branches  from  the  main  trunk  of  London, 
to  Chiswick,  Kensal  Green,  Kilburn,  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  Stamford  Hill,  and  Upper  Clapton  in  Mid- 
dlesex ;  Stratford  and  North  Woolwich  in  Essex ; 
Greenwich  and  Lee  in  Kent ;  and  Dulwich,  Norwood, 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  and  Putney  in  Surrey. 
These,  too,  are  constantly  increasing  in  length  and 
breadth ;  the  vacant  spaces  between  distant  lines  of 
road  being  filled  up  with  extraordinary  rapidhy.  The 
circle  formed  on  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  excludes  a  large  portion  of  London ;  but  its  ex- 
treme length  may  be  set  down  as  ten  miles,  and  its 
breadth  at  about  six.  There  are  four  divisions  of  the 
metropolis  which,  though  rather  vague,  are  pretty  gen- 
erally understood  by  Londoners — these  are,  the  City, 
the  West  End,  Lambeth,  and  the  Borough ;  the  two 
first  on  the  Middlesex,  and  the  others  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water.  The  city  of  London  proper  has  an 
area  of  725  acres,  and  contains  108  parishes — 97  within 
and  11  without  the  walls.  In  its  most  limited  sense, 
the  metropolis  includes  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Tower  Ham- 
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lets,  Finsbury.  Marylebone,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark. 
Annexed  is  an  account  of  the  population  of  the  various 


cities  and  boroughs  above  mentioned,  as  ascertained  by 
the  different  censuses,  beginning  with  the  first  in  1801 : 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

156  859 

120  909 

12.">434 

Westminster  City.  

158,210 

162  085 

182085 

'•Ml  si'' 

''  tl  lil  1 

1S4568 

287  48T 

291  650 

357  246 

531  1  1  1 

134  616 

167  130 

201  731 

2*>9  123 

97  642 

126  566 

174854 

240  294 

287  465 

67<X957 

498S6 

76806 

108  565 

Kin  r)6'j 

Southwark  

94,813 

103,763 

123,663 

134,117 

142^620 

Total  

876,954 

994,746 

1,207,482 

1,476,048 

1,652,902 

The  metropolitan  district  comprised  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  includes,  with  the  cities  and  boroughs 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  table,  other  integral  parts 
of  London,  like  Chelsea,  Brompton,  and  Kensington  ; 
and  the  suburbs,  such  as  Greenwich,  Wandsworth, 
Hammersmith,  Putney,  etc.  In  this  view,  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  is  78,029  acres,  comprising  186  par- 
ishes, and  the  present  population  may  be  estimated  at 
upward  of  2,500,000.  Annexed  is  an  account  of  the 
population  of  this  area  at  the  date  of  each  census, 
commencing  with  1801 : 


Years.  Population. 

1801 958,868 

1811 1,188,815 

1821 1,378,947 


fears.  Population. 

1881 1,654,994 

1841 1,948,417 

1851 2,862,236 


But  many  merchants  and  citizens,  taking  advantage 
of  the  easj'  access  to  the  country  afforded  by  the  rail- 
ways, occupy  houses  at  such  places  as  Kingston, 
Esther,  Walton,  Eichmond,  Twickenham,  Staines, 
Windsor,  Reigate,  Brighton,  etc.,  making  daily  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  city,  so  that  they  and  their  fami- 
lies are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  account. 

Commerce. — As  one  of  the  great  occupations  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  commerce  of  London  demands  the 
first  notice.  The  capital  of  a  great  empire,  with  im- 
mense wealth  concentrated  in  it,  having  easy  access, 
both  by  land  and  water,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even'  facility  of  communication  with  foreign 
countries,  London  has  become,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  New  York,  the  greatest  commercial  city 
in  the  world.  The  commercial  growth  and  prosperity 
of  London  are  especially  to  be  ascribed  to  its  great 
river-port,  the  Thames.  This  famous  stream  has  its 
source  within  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  Cirencester,  and  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Lechlade,  138  miles  above  London.  It  is  first 
affected  by  the  tide  about  15  miles  above  the  metropo- 
lis ;  but  before  reaching  this  point  it  is  swollen  by 
junction  with  the  Isis,  Kennet,  Coin,  and  Wey.  The 
city  corporation  are  the  chief  conservators  of  the 
river,  and  appoint  a  navigation  committee,  who  super- 
intend the  towing-paths,  bridges,  water-courses,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  river,  as  far  as  a  stone  a  little 
above  Staine's  Bridge.  Higher  up  the  supervision  is 
divided  between  the  city  and  a  body  chiefly  composed 
of  the  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
conservation  of  the  river  below  London  is  also  in  some 
measure  under  the  government  of  the  city  corporation, 
but  the  Trinity  House  has  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
no  ballast  can  be  raised  without  its  authority.  The 
appointment  and  control  of  pilots,  the  placing  and 
repairs  of  land-marks  and  buoys  to  indicate  the  chan- 
nels, and  the  establishment  of  floating  lights,  are  also 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Trinity  House.  Close 
to  London  Bridge  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  800  tons  burden,  and  the  legislature  has  placed  the 
shipping  of  the  port,  and  their  moorings,  under  the 
direction  of  the  harbor-masters,  nominated  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  approved  by  the  Trinity  House.  The 
sinuosities,  currents,  and  shoals  in  the  river,  and  its 
varying  depth,  render  the  navigation  rather  intricate. 
The  river  pilots,  who  are  a  distinct  class,  conduct  ves- 
sels to  Gravesend,  where  they  are  relieved  by  the  sea 
pilots.  Down  to  1800,  the  commerce  of  London,  and 
the  shipping  interest,  suffered  materially  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  river,  and  the  difficulties,  delays, 


and  abuses  connected  with  the  berthing  and  mooring 
of  vessels,  and  the  landing  and  storing  of  merchandise. 
These  evils  led  to  the  construction  of  the  West  India 
Docks,  which  were  opened  in  August,  1802.  These, 
next  to  the  Commercial  Docks,  the  oldest  in  London, 
were  formed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  They  comprise  the  im- 
port and  export  dock  (communicating  with  the  river 
at  Blackwall  and  Limehouse),  and  a  dock  of  19  acres 
for  bonded  timber. 

The  export  dock  occupies  about  25,  and  the  import 
dock  30,  acres.  The  gates  are  45  feet  wide,  and  admit 
vessels  of  1200  tons.  At  the  highest  spring-tides  the 
water  is  24  feet  deep  ;  and  within  the  docks  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  GOO  vessels  of  from  250  to  600  tons. 
The  import  and  export  docks  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  divided  by  stacks  of  warehouses.  There 
are  sheds  for  sheltering  the  goods  ;  and  the  chief 
warehouses  are  capable  of  storing  170,000  hhds.  of 
sugar,  besides  coffee  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  these  docks  and  ware- 
houses is  295  acres.  The  East  India  Docks  at  Black- 
wall  now  belong  to,  and  are  managed  by,  the  same 
company  as  the  West  India  Docks.  They  were  com- 
menced in  1803,  finished  in  1806,  and  were  intended  to 
accommodate  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company. 
They  include  an  import  basin  of  18  acres,  an  export 
basin  of  about  9,  and  an  entrance  basin  of  2f  acres. 
The  entrance  lock  is  210  feet  wide,  the  width  of  the 
gates  48  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is 
never  less  than  23  feet.  The  extent  of  warehouse- 
room  at  these  docks  is  comparatively  small.  The  East 
and  West  India  Docks  are  well  inclosed  and  guarded, 
and  the  buildings  are  fireproof.  The  London  Docks, 
situated  between  Ratcliff  Highway  and  the  Thames, 
were  begun  in  June,  1802,  and  opened  in  January, 
1805.  They  consist  of  two  docks  ;  the  western,  cov- 
ering 20  acres,  and  the  eastern  about  7  acres.  The 
latter  is  entered  from  Shadwell,  and  the  former  near 
Wapping  Old  Stairs,  and  also  at  the  Hermitage.  The 
whole  can  receive  500  vessels  of  from  200  to  800  tons. 
The  entire  space  inclosed  is  71  acres.  The  ware- 
houses are  very  fine ;  the  most  extraordinary  being 
that  for  bonded  tobacco.  The  roof  and  pillars  sup- 
porting it  are  of  iron,  and  the  whole  building  covers 
five  acres  of  land,  and  is  capable  of  containing  24,000 
hhds.  The  company  is  governed  by  a  body  of  direct- 
ors, of  whom  the  lord  mayor  is  one.  The  regulations 
to  prevent  fire  and  pilfering  are  as  effectual  as  in  the 
East  India  Docks.  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  situate 
between  the  London  Docks  and  the  Tower,  were  ex- 
ecuted in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  first  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1828.  The  whole  extent  of  the  property  is  24 
acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  inclosed  in  the  two 
docks,  communicating  by  a  basin.  The  entrance  lock, 
near  Irongate  Wharf,  is  180  feet  long,  and  45  feet 
broad,  and  admits  ships  of  from  200  to  800  tons.  The 
warehouses  are  very  large  and  commodious,  and  the 
regulations  and  charges  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  dock.  Victoria  Docks,  the  last  constructed, 
were  completed  in  1855.  They  are  situated  in  the 
Plaistow  Marshes,  immediately  below  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks.  The  portion  of  this  property  ap- 
propriated by  the  Dock  Company  for  their  own  pur- 
poses is  almut.  'Jin)  :KTOS,  but  the  dock  itself  occupies 
but  74,  and  affords  23£  feet  depth  of  water.  The  en- 
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trance  lock  at  Bow  Creek  is  300  feet  long,  and  80 
wide.  There  i.s  a  half-tide  basin  of  16  acres  ;  and  the 
available  warehouse  floor  is  stated  to  be  upward  of  11 
acres.  The  company  have  also  acquired  about  an 
acre  and  a  half  between  Thames-street  and  the  river 
for  the  erection  of  an  up-town  warehouse.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  companj'  is  to  withdraw  from  the  Thames  a 
portion  of  the  large  fleet  of  colliers  which  lie  at  anchor 
in  the  Pool,  and  seriously  obstruct  the  traftic  on  the 
river.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  Thames,  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Limehouse,  and 
terminating  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  West 
India  Docks,  are  the  Commercial,  formerly  the  Green- 
land Docks,  which  existed  in  the  17th  century.  The}' 
are  now  of  great  extent,  inclosing  120  acres,  of  which 
70  are  water,  and  were  designed  to  receive  vessels 
laden  with  timber,  corn,  and  other  commodities  more 
bulky  than  costly.  These  docks  are  entered  by  a 
basin  near  Dog-and-Duck  Stairs,  sometimes  called  the 
East  Country  Docks,  and  the  main  body  of  the  water 
within  is  divided  into  six  unequal  parts.  See  DOCKS. 
Parallel  to  these  is  the  Surrey  Canal,  having  an 
inner  and  outer  dock  at  the  entrance  in  Rotherhithe, 
by  which  ships  are  received,  and  affording  communi- 
cation with  the  Croydon  Canal.  The  Regent's  Canal 
was  formed  to  save  expense  of  cartage  through  Lon- 
don of  articles  brought  by  sea,  and  afterward  forward- 
ed for  consumption  to  the  north-west  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  also  to  communicate  with  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  The  Regent's  Canal  passes  from 
Paddington,  by  a  tunnel  under  Maida  Hill,  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  thence  to  Islington,  under  which  it  is 
carried  by  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  so  on  to  Hoxton,  Hackney,  and  Limehouse.  It 
is  9  miles  long,  and  is  provided  with  12  large  locks.  It 
is  not  easy,  within  a  moderate  compass,  to  give  even  a 
sketch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  London.  It  would 
be  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  world.  To  the  British 
capital  are  brought  the  products,  natural  and  artificial, 
of  all  soils  and  all  climates.  It  has  in  store  whatever 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man  in  any  part  of  the 
globe  can  spare  to  exchange  for  what  his  own  country 
does  not  yield.  We  can,  therefore,  do  little  more  than 
state  the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  that  belong  to 
and  frequent  the  port,  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  exported 
from  the  same : 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BE- 
LONGING TO  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  ON  SlST  DECEMBER, 
1865. 


Description  of 

Under 

SO  tons. 

Above 

>0  tons. 

vessels. 

Vessel*. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels.  . 
Steamers  
Total  

61T 
132 
749 

21,303 
4,827 
25,630 

1,870 
405 
2,275 

663,899 
163,406 

827,305 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  or  VESSELS  wnroii 
HAVE  ENTERED  THE  1'ORT  OF  LONDON  FROM  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AND  THE  COLONIES,  IN  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE 
YEARS  ENDING  WITH  1S55. 

Years.  Vwels.  Tonna?s.        Years.  Vessels.          Tonnaee 

1851 10,341   2,170,3-22   Is54 10,943   2,667,823 

1S52 9,956   2,160,157   1855 9,770   2,420586 

1853 11,763        2,594,113    | 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  COASTING 
VESSELS  THAT  ENTERED  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  IN  1855, 
DISTINGUISHING  BRITISH  FROM  FOREIGN. 


Description  of 

British.                                 Foreign. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Veuela 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  vessels.. 
Steamers  
Total  

17,729 
1.--W 

2,438,873 
411,444 

13 
1 

1,801 
105 

19,026 

2,850,317 

14        j     1,906 

The  conveyance  of  coals  to  London  employs  a  great 
deal  of  shipping.  They  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
north-eastern  district  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  sold  at 
the  New  Coal  Exchange,  lately  erected  in  Lower 
Thames-street. 

Very  large  quantities  of  coal  now  reach  London  by 
means  of  the  railways  which  centre  in  the  metropolis. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHIPS  LADEN  WITH  COAL 
WHICH  ENTERED  THE  1'OKT  OK  LoNDO.V  IN  KACH  YlJAB 
FROM  1845  TO  1855  INCLUSIVE. 

Years.  Ships. 

IKf.l 11,705 

1852 12,035 


Years.  Ships. 

1845 11,987 

1846 10,488 

1847 11,911 

1848 12,267 

1849 12,074  i 

1850 12,683  : 


1853 12,111 

1854 11,875 

1855 10,784 


DECLARED  VALUE  OF  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND 
MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED  FROM  LONDON  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AND  THE  COLONIES  IN  1855  AND.  1856. 

1855 £20,915,512 

1856 25,966,083 

Custom-house. — The  present  custom-house,  opened 
in  May,  1817,  stands  in  Lower  Thames-street,  with  its 
principal  and  imposing  front,  480  feet  long,  toward 
the  river,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  similar  but  smaller 
one  destro.yed  by  lire  in  1814,  as  a  preceding  one  had 
been  in  1718.  The  Long  Room  is  a  noble  apartment, 
186  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  of  an  appropriate  height, 
with  desks  on  each  side  for  the  several  officers ;  the 
centre  being  left  for  such  of  the  public  as  have  busi- 
ness there.  The  other  parts  are  distributed  so  as  to 
suit  the  several  branches  of  the  office.  The  London 
customs  establishment  of  clerks,  tide-waiters,  etc., 
amounted  in  1856  to  2167 ;  though  as  but  1620  were 
required  for  all  the  other  English  ports,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  numbers  here  were  excessive. 

AMOUNT  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  COLLECTED   IN  THE  PORT  OF 
LONDON  IN  1855  AND  1856. 

1855 '. £11,525,125 

1856 12,287,519 

Trinity  House. — The  Society  of  the  Trinity  House 
has  its  chief  establishment  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house  on  Tower  Hill,  built  by  Wyatt  in  1793.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1815 ;  but  from  the  terms  of  its  char- 
ter, it  evidently  had  a  previous  existence,  and  was 
then  established  at  Deptford  Stroud.  Its  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  1658,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  now  partly  men  of  high  rank,  and  partly 
those  remarkable  for  naval  knowledge  and  skill  in 
maritime  affairs.  Its  duties  as  to  pilots,  light-houses, 
buoys,  ballast,  etc.,  have  already  been  mentioned.  In 
process  of  time  this  society  acquired  large  property  ; 
the  net  revenue  under  its  management  having  in  1855 
amounted  to  £204,195.  Until  the  passing  of  the  act 
13th  and  17th  Vic.,  c.  131,  the  society  spent  much  of 
its  surplus  revenue  in  pensions  to  poor  and  disabled 
seamen,  or  their  widows  and  orphans ;  but  this  act 
transfers  their  revenue,  as  well  as  the  charge  for  main- 
taining light-houses,  etc.,  to  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund.  It  would  appear,  from  a  parliamentary  paper 
lately  published,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  expended  in 
1856  out  of  this  fund  ,£1388  as  rewards  for  the  salvage 
of  life.  The  Trinity  House  contains  some  portraits  of 
naval  heroes,  naval  trophies,  etc. 

Mint. — The  Royal  Mint,  also  on  Tower  Hill,  was 
removed  thither  from  the  Tower  in  1811.  The  present 
building  which  is  extensive  and  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, was  completed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  R. 
Smirke.  The  interior  is  appropriate!}'  arranged  for 
the  manufacture  of  coin  ;  and  the  machinery  combines 
great  ingenuity  and  beauty.  In  consequence  of  the 
report  of  a  commission  in  1849,  the  old  company  of 
moneyers  was  abolished,  and  a  scientific  chief  has 
since  been  allotted  to  this  department,  instead  of  a 
political  one.  The  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
money  coined  here  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  as 
follows : 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND 
COPPER  COINED  AT  THE  MlNT  IN  EACH  OF  THE  THREE 
YEARS  ENDING  WITH  1856. 


Year. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
Total 


£4,152,183 
9,008,663 
6,002,114 


£14d,480 
195,511 
462,528 


<V.ppt-r.  Total. 

£60,866 

41,091 
11,418 


£4,353,529 
9,245,265 
6,476,060 


£19,162,960!    £798,519    |    £118,875     [£20,074,854 
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Banki. — The  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  in  the  city,  was  founded  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1694,  and  its  business  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  at  Grocers'  Hall.  In  1733  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Threadneedle-street,  and  soon  thereafter 
the  present  hall  and  bullion  office  were  opened.  Be- 
tween 1770  and  1788  the  facade  was  extended,  and 
two  wings  added,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  and  Sir  John  Soane.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  latter,  the  front  and  wings  of  the  original 
structure  were  harmonized.  The  area  of  the  bank  is 
an  irregular  quadrangle ;  the  south  or  principal  front 
is  365  feet,  and  the  north  410  ;  the  east  245  feet,  and 
the  west  440.  Its  principal  entrance  is  from  Thread- 
needle-street,  the  other  two  from  Bartholomew  Lane 
and  Lothbury.  The  interior  contains  several  open 
courts,  the  rotunda,  or  circular  room,  numerous  offices, 
committee-rooms,  and  private  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  officers  and  servants.  The  business  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  staff  of  about  800  clerks,  etc.,  whose 
salaries  amount  to  nearly  £200,000.  The  bank  has 
received  nine  successive  renewals  of  its  charter  since 
it  was  first  granted  in  1694,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  in  Parliament  this  session  (the  first  of  1857)  for 
again  renewing  it.  The  act  of  1844,  still  in  force,  sep- 
arated the  Bank  into  two  distinct  branches,  viz. :  1. 
The  Issue  Department,  devoted  to  its  business  as  agent 
of  the  State  in  creating  and  issuing  paper  money,  or 
bank-notes,  convertible  into  gold  on  demand  ;  and,  2. 
The  Banking  Department,  where  the  private  business 
of  deposit  and  discount  is  carried  on.  There  are  60 
private  and  28  joint-stock  banks  in  the  metropolis. 
Some  few  of  the  former,  such  as  Child's,  in  Fleet- 
street,  were  established  before  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  while  the  joint-stock  banks  are  all  the  offspring 
of  the  last  few  years.  There  is  an  establishment  near 
Lombard-street,  called  the  Clearing  House,  where  a 
daily  exchange  of  checks  or  drafts  on  city  bankers  is 
effected,  and  this  process  tends  greatly  to  facilitate 
banking  business. 

lioyal  Exchange. — The  Royal  Exchange,  colossal  in 
proportions,  and  occupying  a  commanding  position  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  England  and  Cornhill,  is  a  spot 
where  great  mercantile  transactions  are  daily  con- 
cluded. The  first  exchange  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  completed  in  1567,  but  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  1666.  It  was,  however,  speedily  rebuilt,  and  was 
opened  on  28th  September,  1669.  Again  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1838,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  completed  in  1846  by 
Mr.  Tite.  The  present  building  is  quadrangular,  and 
the  interior  surrounded  by  arcades.  In  the  centre, 
which  is  uncovered  and  unprotected  from  the  weather, 
stands  a  statue  of  her  majesty  by  Lough.  The  out- 
side of  the  building,  except  the  grand  western  en- 
trance, is  occupied  by  small  shops  ;  and  on  the  upper 
floor  is  Lloyd's,  where  the  business  of  marine  insur- 
ance is  conducted  by  underwriters.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  on  an  average,  200,000  persons  daily  visit 
the  exchange,  but  this  can  be  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. Merchants  and  brokers  resort  much  to  coffee- 
houses in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Most  of  the  larger  transactions 
are  negotiated  by  brokers,  who  in  general  confine 
themselves  to  one  branch  of  trade,  with  which  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted.  Thus  we  have  colonial 
brokers,  insurance  brokers,  ship  brokers,  stock  brok- 
ers, bill  or  money  brokers,  etc.  Near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  Bank  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
real  and  fictitious  sales  are  made  of  property  in  the 
public  funds,  etc.  ;  the  latter  for  the  most  part  being 
a  species  of  gambling. 

London,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  towns  in 
the  north  and  west  of  England,  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  manufacturing  place ;  yet  the  various  articles  pro- 
duced here  employ  many  thousand  persons.  The  silk 
manufacture  especially  employs  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Originally  introduced  by  French  Protestant 


refugees,  many  of  their  descendants  still  continue  the 
trade,  which  employed,  in  1851,  15,764  persons,  of 
whom  8277  were  females.  The  manufacture  of  Lon- 
don porter  and  beer  is  a  much  more  lucrative  business, 
but  a  London  brewery  requires  a  very  large  capital. 
Sugar-refining  and  clock  and  watch  making  also  pre- 
vail to  a  considerable  extent,  the  latter  chiefly  in  a 
district  called  Clerkenwell.  London-built  carriages 
are  general!}7  considered  the  best,  as  they  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  elegant  in  the  world.  London  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  numerous 
smaller  articles,  such  as  mathematical,  surgical,  and 
musical  instruments,  jewelry  of  the  superior  kinds, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  etc.  The  great  number  of  those 
employed  in  house-building  proves  that  the  metropo- 
lis is  still  rapidly  extending  ;  and  though  this  business 
received  a  severe  check  during  the  late  war  with  Rus- 
sia, it  was  only  temporary,  as  evinced  by  the  general 
resumption  of  building  in  the  various  outskirts  of 
London. 

The  shops  in  London  are,  generally  speaking,  well 
managed,  and  many  of  them  are  handsomely  fitted  up, 
especially  those  in  Bond-street,  Regent-street,  and 
Oxford-street.  The  wholesale  shops  or  warehouses 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  city ;  the  retail  shops, 
particularly  those  on  a  large  scale,  being  more  gen- 
eral in  the  west  or  fashionable  end  of  the  metropolis. 
The  bazaars  in  London,  each  of  which  forms  an  aggre- 
gation of  shops  or  stalls,  are  not  now  so  attractive  as 
they  once  were.  They  deal  mostly  in  fancy  goods, 
furniture,  toys,  etc.  The  four  great  establishments  of 
the  kind  are  those  in  Soho  Square  and  Baker-street, 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street,  and  the  Pantechnicon 
in  Halkin-street,  Belgrave  Square.  The  Burlington 
and  Lowther  Arcades  contain  many  shops  for  the  sale 
of  the  like  commodities. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES,  AND  THE 
POPULATION  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  THE  NUMBER  OF 
HOUSES  THEREIN,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OC- 
CUPYING THE  SAME  IN  1851. 


Inhabited1  ™";,    ^ 


Hous 


llld 

is  s- 


Popula- 
tion. 


Middlesex 51  218,279,  10,613  8,046  395.708 1.745,601 

Surrey 86  72,8441    4,524  1,160J  110,0271   482,435 

Kent 85  20,310     1,506  _609J_  27,S50_134,202 

Total 122  805,933, 16^964  4,815i  533,580  2,362,238 

ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OVER  20 
YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  THE  METROPOLIS  IN  1851,  DISTIN- 
GUISHING THE  MARRIED  FROM  THE  UNMARRIED. 

Of  the  age  of  80  and  upward. 

Se5tes-                   r~~i Bachelors       Husbands    |   Widowers 
and  spinsters,    and  wives.  I  and  widows 

Males. . . .        T    632,545        196,857     ~89p24~|     37,064 
Females 762,418        246,124       406,266        110,028 

From  different  quarters  we  have  gleaned  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  the  annual  consumption  of  certain 
articles  of  London  food.  All,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered applicable  to  the  period  of  the  last  census  in 
1851: 

•Wheat  1,600,000  quarters. 

Bullocks'..'.  24(U POO  head. 

Sheep 1,700.000    " 

Calves 28,000    " 

Pi<-s*  85,000    " 

i'«mitry::::::::::::::::...: 8,748,000  « 

Game,  etc 1,807,000    " 

Fish,  wet  and  dry,  of  which  more 

than  half  were  herrings 450,180.900  Ibs. 

Oysters  309,935  barrels. 

Potatoes 810,404,000  Ibs. 

Cabba-es 89,672.000   " 

Onions 1,489.600   " 

Apple* 725,500  bushels. 

For>'i"ii  eggs about    75,000,000 

Milk,  the  produce  of. 18,000  cows. 

*  Exclusive  of  large  quantities  of  bacon  and  ham. 
1J'«/(T. — Although  London  is  supplied  with  many 
excellent  springs  of  fresh  water,  they  proved,  centu- 
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ries  ago,  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens. 
As  already  mentioned,  conduits  were  then  adopted  as 
a  substitute.  The  first  effort  to  supply  water  on  a 
great  scale  was  made  in  1608  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
— a  spirited  citizen,  who  undertook,  at  his  own  risk,  to 
convey  a  river  of  fresh  and  good  water  to  the  city. 
From  this  we  may  presume  that  in  Myddelton's  time 
the  Thames  no  longer  merited  the  eulogy  of  Stowe, 
that  its  "  water  was  as  cleere  as  that  of  the  sea."  In 
1C13  the  River  Lea  water  was  let  into  the  basin  at  the 
TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MATERIAL,  COST,  ETC.,  OF  THE  BR 


New  River  head  at  Islington,  and  thence,  at  the  pres- 
ent  day,  the  New  River  Company,  with  increased 
means,  transmit  the  water  through  pipes  to  the  houses, 
etc.,  supplied  by  them. 

Bridges. — The  bridges  spanning  the  Thames  in  its 
passage  through  London,  are  nine  in  number,  eight  of 
these  being  adapted  for  carriages.  The  cost  of  New 
Westminster  Bridge  is  estimated  at  £235,000.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  cost  and  dimensions  of 
these  various  bridges : 

IDGES   OVER  THE  THAMES,    IX    LoKDON   AND   ITS   VICINITY. 


Names. 

Date 
of  com- 
pletlon. 

Material. 

Cost 
Including 
Approaches. 

Coat 
exclusive  of 
Approaches. 

Number 
Arches. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Spun  of 
centml 
Arch. 

1881 

1819 
1TTO 
1817 
1751 
1814 
1845 
1857 
1770 

Granite  

£2,000,000 
800,000 
260,000 
1.150,000 
389,500 
Unknown. 
113,000 
88,000 
Unknown. 

£542,150 
884,000 
157,840 
679,915 

800,660 

98,760 

5 
8 
9 
9 
15 
9 
Nil. 

Feet. 

904 
800 
995 
1,380 
1,160 
840 
1,536 
922 

Feet. 
68 
42 
42 
42 
43 
86 
13 
45 

Keet. 
150 
240 
100 
120 
76 
78 

Southwark  

Iron  arches,  stone  piers.  . 
Stone  

Granite,  

Portland  stone  

Vauxhall  

Iron  arches,  stone  piers.  . 
Brick  and  stone  piers...  . 
Iron  piers  and  roadway.  . 
Wood  

Hungerford  Suspension.  . 
Chelsea  Suspension  

Trade  0/1856.— The  East  India  and  China  Associa- 
tion have  published  their  usual  comparative  statement 
of  the  number  of  ships,  both  British  and  foreign,  with 
their  aggregate  tonnage,  entered  inward  and  cleared 
outward  with  cargo  from  and  to  places  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March,  1855  and  1856. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  vessels  entered  in- 
ward, the  return  for  the  port  of  London  shows  a  de- 
crease of  31  vessels  and  8971  tons,  the  difference 
between  197  vessels,  with  the  capacity  of  109,484  tons, 
in  1855,  and  166  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  100,513 
tons,  in  1856.  Liverpool  figures  for  an  increase  of  8 
vessels  and  14,339  tons,  the  arrivals  in  the  former  pe- 
riod having  been  62  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  39,364 
tons,  and  in  the  latter  70  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of 
53,703  tons.  With  regard  to  Bristol,  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  3  vessels,  with  an  increase  of  806  tons  ;  the 
arrivals  in  1855  having  been  10  vessels,  with  a  capacity 
of  2917  tons,  and  in  1856  7  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of 
3723  tons.  The  return  for  the  Clyde  exhibits  a  de- 
crease of  2  vessels  and  an  increase  of  722  tons,  the 
difference  between  8  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  3414 
tons,  and  10  vessels  with  a  capacity  of  2629  tons.  A 
review  of  these  figures  shows  a  net  decrease  of  24  ves- 
sels and  an  increase  of  5452  tons  ;  the  arrivals  in  1855 
having  been  277  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  155,179 
tons,  and  in  1856  253  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  160,- 
631  tons.  The  principal  arrivals  were  from  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  vessels  cleared  outward,  the  return  for 
the  port  of  London  exhibits  an  increase  of  6  vessels, 
and  5905  tons  ;  the  departures  in  1855  having  been  157 
vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  94,784  tons,  and  in  1856 
163  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  100,689  tons.  In  the 
case  of  Liverpool  there  is  a  decrease  of  9  vessels  and 
11,197  tons,  the  difference  between  98  vessels,  with  a 
capacity  of  80,444  tons,  and  89  vessels,  with  a  capacity 
of  69,247  tons.  The  figures  for  Bristol  show  a  decrease 
of  2  vessels  and  459  tons  ;  the  departures  in  1855  hav- 
ing been  3  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  1641  tons,  and 
in  1856  1  vessel,  with  a  capacity  of  1182  tons.  With 
regard  to  the  Clyde,  the  results  show  a  decrease 
of  3  vessels,  with  2534  tons,  the  difference  between 
25  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  16,044  tons,  and  22  ves- 
sels, with  a  capacity  of  13,  510  tons.  Taking  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  return,  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  8 
vessels,  with  8285  tons  ;  the  departures  in  1855  having 
been  283  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  192,913  tons,  and 
in  1856  275  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  184,628  tons. 
The  principal  decline  has  been  in  departures  for  Aus- 
tralia, Calcutta,  the  Mauritius,  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
Arabia.  For  a  full  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  including  that  of  London,  see  GEEAT  BRIT- 
AIN. 


Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  State,  and  contains  1500  square  miles,  lying 
between  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  north.  It  contains  three  counties- 
Kings  on  the  west  end,  Queens  in  the  middle,  and  Suf- 
folk on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  A  chain  of  hills 
runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  somewhat  hilly  and  broken  ;  on  the  south  it  is 
level.  The  north  shore  is  somewhat  bold ;  on  the 
south  it  is  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  inclosing  bays, 
with  various  inlets,  admitting  vessels  of  60  or  70  tons, 
and  abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish.  At  the  east 
end  is  Gardiner's  Bay  and  Island,  and  Montauk  Point, 
a  bold  promontory,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  The 
north  shore  has  several  light-houses. 

Longitude.  By  the  term  geographical  longitude, 
is  meant  an  arc  which  measures  the  inclinations  of 
two  terrestrial  meridional  planes,  one  of  which  passes 
through  a  known  place  as  a  place  of  reference,  the 
other  through  any  place  whatever.  It  is  sometimes 
also  defined  as  the  distance  east  or  west,  along  the 
equator,  of  any  place  from  a  certain  meridian.  Lon- 
gitude was  determined  by  Hipparchus  at  Nice,  who 
fixed  the  first  degree  in  the  Canaries,  162  B.  c.  Har- 
rison made  a  time-keeper  in  A.  D.  1759,  which  in  two 
voyages  was  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  12th  Anne, 
1714  ;  and  in  1763,  he  applied  for  the  reward  of  £20, 
000  offered  by  that  act,  which  he  received.  The  cel- 
ebrated Le  Roi  of  Paris,  in  1766,  invented  a  watch 
that  keeps  time  better ;  and  the  chronometers  of  Ar- 
nold, Earnshaw,  and  Breguet,  bring  the  longitude  al- 
most to  the  truth.  Philosophers  have  sought  the  lon- 
gitude in  vain ;  but  Newton  has  said  it  will  yet  be 
discovered  by  a  fool.  The  selection  of  a  station  from 
which  the  longitudes  of  all  other  places  are  to  be  reck- 
oned is  entirely  arbitrary ;  British  astronomers  and 
geographers  have  chosen  the  meridian  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  Greenwich  as  their  first  meridian.  The 
French  and  other  continental  nations  refer  the  lon- 
gitudes of  all  places  to  the  meridian  of  their  principal 
observatory.  The  longitude  of  a  place  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time,  or  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  space  ;  if  it  be  given 
in  either,  it  may  be  translated  into  the  other.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east  in  24  mean  solar  hours,  thereby 
causing  the  first  meridian  to  describe  during  that  time 
a  space  equal  to  360°,  and  therefore,  in  one  hour,  15°. 
Hence,  if  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian  pass  at  the 
present  moment  through  the  sun,  then  the  meridian  of  a 
place  15°  west  of  the  former,  will  pass  through  the  sun 
exactly  one  hour  after  ;  if  the  place  be  15°  east  of  the 
first  meridian,  the  plane  of  the  former  will  pass  through 
the  sun  one  hour  before  the  latter.  The  sun  always 
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pafses  the  meridian  of  any  place  when  highest  in  the 
heavens,  /.  p.,  at  mid-day,  or  12  o'clock  mean  solar 
time.  Wherefore,  places  lying  to  the  east  of  the  first 
meridian  will  have  every  hour  earlier,  but  places  lying 
to  the  west  of  that  meridian  will  have  every  hour  later 
than  it ;  so  that  if,  while  the  meridian  of  one  place  is 
passing  through  the  sun,  the  time  be  known  before  the 
meridian  of  another  place  pass  through  the  sun,  then 
the  longitude  of  that  place  from  the  former  is  deter- 
mined, the  time  being  turned  into  space  at  the  rate  of 
15°  to  the  hour.  Hence,  therefore,  places  will  have 
east  or  west  longitude,  according  as  they  lie  east  or 
west  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  longitude  of  the 
meridian  of  which  is  zero. 

The  problem  of  the  longitude  may  be  reduced  to 
this — Given  the  hour  by  calculation  at  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, to  find  the  hour  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
corresponding  to  the  same  time  ;  the  difference  of  times 
gives  the  longitude  of  the  place  from  Greenwich.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  attempted  in  very  early 
times,  dating  even  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, but  the  results  obtained  were  very  inaccurate. 
These  results  were  deduced  from  tables  of  celestial 
phenomena  calculated  for  a  certain  meridian,  and 
then  the  times  were  compared  with  the  times  at  which 
the  same  phenomena  appeared  at  a  different  place ; 
actual  admeasurement  was  also  employed.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  the  invention  of  watches  that  the  prob- 
lem was  rendered  solvable.  Harrison,  in  the  18th 
century,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  true  solution  by  a 
watch  ;  but  the  first  accurate  resolution  of  the  problem 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  discovery  by  Galileo  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  his  tables  of  their  motions. 
The  result  of  the  problem  at  this  period,  as  well  as 
now,  was,  as  Wolfius  has  expressed  it,  that  the  means 
might  be  found  whereby  the  art  of  navigation  might 
be  brought  to  its  utmost  pitch  of  perfection.  If  the 
advantages  of  determining  the  longitude  to  a  commer- 
cial and  maritime  people  be  considered,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  that  princes  and  others  should  have 
held  out  high  rewards  for  a  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain,  saw  its  value,  and 
in  1598  offered  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  the  person 
who  would  solve  it.  The  States  of  Holland  imitated 
his  example  by  a  prize  of  10,000  florins.  In  the  year 
1714,  the  British  government  offered  a  premium  of 
£20,000  for  any  method  whereby  the  longitude  might 
be  determined  at  sea  to  within  30  miles ;  £15,000,  if 
the  proposed  method  would  give  it  to  within  40  geo- 
graphical miles ;  £10,000,  if  it  would  determine  the 
longitude  to  within  60  miles.  It  was  also  enacted, 
that  a  reward  of  £5000  would  be  given  to  the  inventor 
of  any  time-keeper  which  should  enable  a  ship,  during 
a  voyage  of  six  months,  to  keep  her  longitude  to  within 
60  miles  ;  £7500,  if  within  40  miles  ;  and  £10,000,  if 
within  30  miles.  If  the  method  were  by  improved 
astronomical  tables,  the  reward  was  to  be  £5000,  the 
tables  being  compared  with  previous  observations. 
France,  also,  in  1716,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  offered  a  prize  of  100,000  livres.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  rewards,  many  and  various  methods 
were  proposed,  the  best  of  which,  at  ler.st  as  respects 
frequency  of  observation  and  shortness  of  calculation, 
is  the  method  of  L/mar  Distances. 

Jean  Werner  of  Nuremberg,  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  proposed,  in  his  Plnleuii/'x  (i«>t/r<ip1ii/,  1514,  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  moon  and  a  star.  The  lunar  method  was  also 
recommended  by  OronCe  Fine  of  Brianeon,  in  his  book 
lii'  liirniimda  Lontjitiidine ;  by  Gemma  Frisius,  in  his 
treatise  titructura  Radii  Astronomici  et  Geomr/rici, 
154 5;  by  Kepler,  in  his  Rudolphine  Tables;  and  by 
Chri-tiin  Longomontanus,  in  his  Astronomia  J' 
1622.  <  lemma  Frisius  is,  moreover,  said  to  have  at- 
tempted the  longitude  by  a  watch  some  time  after 
1530.  Carpenter,  in  his  Geography,  1635,  says  that 
the  lunar  method  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Pierre  Appian,  a 


German,  born  in  1495.  John  Baptiste  Morin,  in  1634, 
attempted  to  improve  the  lunar  method,  and  received, 
in  1645,  a  pension  of  2000  livres  ;  but  his  improvements 
were  useless,  as  Paschal  declared,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  existing  tables. 

The  tables  of  celestial  observations  previous  to 
Flamsteed's  time  were  imperfect  and  erroneous  ;  those 
generally  used  were  Tycho  Brahe's,  or  Kepler's,  and 
to  show  that  they  were  of  little  value  in  determining 
the  longitude,  although  invaluable  in  other  respect*. 
it  may  be  stated  that  Flamsteed's  observed  differed 
from  Tycho's  computed  places  by  5',  6',  or  more  ;  and 
the  tabulated  distances  of  the  latter  differed  from  the 
observed  distances  of  the  former  by  15'  or  20',  which 
would  cause  an  error  in  the  longitude  of  about  15  °,  or 
300  leagues.  Tycho's  lunar  tJievi-y,  and  the  tables 
grounded  on  it,  were  in  error  12'  and  more.  The  un- 
certainty, then,  of  these  tables  being  known,  as  well 
as  the  paucity  of  astronomical  observations  generally, 
a  Frenchman,  named  Le  Sieur  de  St.  Pierre,  contrived, 
in  1674,  to  get  his  pretensions  to  the  discover}-  of  the 
longitude  brought  under  the  notice  of  Charles  II.,  of 
Britain  and  the  court.  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  St.  Pierre's  data  necessary  to  work  the  problem 
were  as  follows  : — 1.  The  heights  of  two  stars,  and  on 
which  side  of  the  meridian  they  were ;  2.  The  heights 
of  the  two  limbs  of  the  moon ;  3.  The  height  of  the 
pole  ;  all  to  be  given  in  degrees  and  minutes  ;  and  4. 
The  year  and  day  of  observation.  Flamsteed  being 
in  London  at  the  time,  was  appointed,  not  only  to  act 
as  a  commissioner,  but  also  to  supply  the  necessary 
data.  St.  Pierre,  having  received  the  data  which  he 
required,  refused  to  work  the  problem,  because  he  al- 
leged the  observations  given  him  were  feigned.  Flam- 
steed,  on  this,  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  assuring 
them  that  the  observations  were  genuine,  and  at  the 
same  time  stated,  that  the  longitude  could  not  be 
solved  by  the  conditions  proposed ;  but  if  the  tables  of 
celestial  observations,  especially  those  of  the  moon, 
could  be  rendered  more  accurate,  then  the  longitude 
might  be  determined  by  them.  On  the  letter  being 
shown  to  Charles,  his  majesty  was  startled  at  the  as- 
sertion of  the  computed  places  not  agreeing  with  the 
observed,  and  said  with  some  vehemence,  he  must 
have  them  observed,  examined,  and  corrected  anew 
for  the  use  of  his  seamen.  It  was  this  simple  incident 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Roj'al  Observatory 
of  Greenwich,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
Flamsteed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1675  ;  and  it  was  in 
that  building  that  Flamsteed  labored  for  44  years,  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  correct  existing 
tables,  and  to  commence  the  British  Catalogue,  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  British  perseverance.  So 
valuable  were  Flamsteed's  observations  to  Newton, 
that  they  enabled  him  to  form  his  lunar  theory,  whiih  is 
now  of  such  consequence  in  determining  the  longitude. 

From  the  improvements  made  in  watches  by  lluy- 

ns,  llooke,  and  others,  previous  to  the  year  1714.  it 
was  thought  that  the  longitude  would  be  solved  by  this 
machine.  Hence,  after  1714,  the  best  artists  applied 
themselves  to  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
watches.  Henry  Sully,  an  Englishman,  but  resident 
at  Paris,  tried  in  1726  to  determine  the  longitude  by  a 

rini-  vnti-Ji,  but  without  success.  Julian  I.eroy, 
one  of  his  pupils,  would  appear  to  lay  claim  to  prior- 
ity of  invention  ;  but  it  has  never  heen  disputed  that 
the  honor  of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  the  longi- 
tude by  means  of  a  watch  belongs  wholly  to  Harrison. 
This  ingenious  workman  began,  at  a  very  early  period. 
to  make  experiments  on  pendulums  made  of  different 
metals,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  year  17,">6  Harrison  was  brought  into 
notice  by  a  pendulum  clock  which  he  had  made  in 
1726,  and  which,  for  ten  successive  years,  kept  remark- 
ably exact  time.  This  clock  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  during  August,  1736,  when  it  corrected  an  er- 
ror in  the  ship's  reckoning  of  1°  30'.  At  the  special 
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request  of  the  commissioners  of  longitude,  who  ad- 
vanced him  money,  he  continued  his  experiments  on 
wutches  from  1737  till  3701,  when  he  produced  three 
watches,  or  time-keepers — the  third  the  most  accurate, 

;id  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  This  watch,  or  chro- 
nometer, was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  as  to  its 
practicability  in  determining  the  longitude.  The  trial 
was  eminently  successful:  the  difference  of  time  as 
shown  by  the  chronometer  indicating  Greenwich  or 

ntlier  Portsmouth  local  time,  and  the  local  time  of  the 
place,  being  4  seconds  of  time,  which  is  equivalent  to 
1  nautical  mile  in  the  parallel  of  Jamaica.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  found  that 
the  error  of  the  chronometer  was  only  1'  53'5",  or 
28' '375  for  the  entire  voj'age,  which,  in  the  parallel 
of  Portsmouth,  would  be  equivalent  to  18  nautical 
miles.  Since  this  error  was  within  the  limit  prescribed 
by  the  act,  Harrison  claimed  the  full  reward  of  £'20,- 
000 ;  but  the  commissioners,  considering  the  matter  in 
all  its  detail,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  watch 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  tried.  In  order,  however,  to 
testify  their  appreciation  of  the  invention,  they  gave 

larrison  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  requested  him  to  im- 
prove the  watch  still  further  against  a  second  voyage. 
This  voyage  was  undertaken,  in  1764,  to  Barbadoes  ; 
and  that  no  misunderstanding  might  ensue,  Maske- 
lyne  and  Green  were  also  sent  out  to  make  the  neces- 
saiy  astronomical  observations  at  that  place.  The 
lifference  of  longitude,  as  shown  by  the  chronometer 
und  that  by  astronomical  observation,  was  43"  of 
time,  which  is  equivalent  to  10'  45"  of  space,  or  longi- 
tude. In  consequence  of  the  success  attending  this 
and  the  former  trial,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
one  half  of  the  reward  promised  by  the  act  of  1714,  or 

£10.000,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  inventor  of 

lie  longitude  clock ;  the  other  half  to  be  paid  him  when 
watches,  constructed  on  principles  stated  by  him, 
should  determine  by  trial  the  longitude  of  any  place 
within  30  nautical  miles.  Another  condition  an- 
nexed to  the  payment  of  the  other  £10,000  was,  that 
the  inventor  should  give  on  an  oath  a  full  explanation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  watch  was  constructed. 
This  was  done  most  willingly,  and  Harrison  delivered 
over  all  his  watches  to  government.  The  first  watch 

nade  on  Harrison's  principles  was  that  by  Mr.  Ken- 

•ill ;  it  was  found  to  exceed  the  regularity  of  the  best 
of  its  models.  This  instrument  was  committed  to  the 

are  of  Mr.  Wales,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 

Captain  Cooke,  during  the  years  1772,  1773,  etc.,  and 
such  was  its  success,  that  in  1774  an  appeal  was  made 
the  House  of  Commons  to  order  the  remaining  sum 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Harrison,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Harrison  realized  by  his  invention  alone  up- 
ward of  £24,000. 

Several  other  parties  received  rewards  for  their  im- 
provements in  chronometers.     Arnold  &  Son  received 

£3000,  and  Mudge  £500. 

Since   Harrison's  time,   remarkable  improvements 
bave  been  made  in  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  as 

ley  are  now  termed ;  no  one  sustaining  a  good  char- 
acter that  gains  or  loses  more  than  a  single  second  in 
one  day. 

But  while  watches  were  thus  gradually  being  per- 
fected, the  tables  of  celestial  motions  were  also  at- 

ended  to.  Halley,  on  succeeding  Flamsteed  as 
ustronomer-royal,  continued  improving  what  the  lat- 
ter had  begun,  so  that  for  1730,  and  consequently  for 
the  future,  the  Caroline  Tables  were  presumed  to  give 
the  true  place  of  the  moon  within  the  compass  of  2' 
of  her  motion.  But  however  perfect  such  tables  may 
be  made,  they  will  be  useless  without  a  proper  instru- 
ment with  which  to  take  angles  accurately  at  sea.  Dr. 
Halley  proposed  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  by  using  on 
shipboard  a  telescope  of  five  or  six  feet ;  but  the  error 
in  such  a  case  would  nearly  equal  2°,  or  under  the 
equator  the  longitude  would  be  in  excess  or  defect 
about  40  leagues.  But  in  1761  Mr.  Hadley  communi- 
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cated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  nature  of  the  sextant, 
which  he  had  then  invented.  The  sextant  is  an  in- 
strument for  taking  angles  at  sea  with  surprising  ac- 
curacy ;  its  principle  depends  on  the  law  of  the 
reflection  of  light.  This  instrument  was  tried  in  sev- 
eral voyages  with  wonderful  success  ;  but  its  results 
were  most  accurate  when  used  with  Professor  Mayer's 
Tables  of  the  Moon,  computed  for  the  meridian  of 
Paris.  These  tables  first  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Gottingen  for  1742,  and  a  manuscript  copy  was  sent  in 
1755  by  Mayer  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  setting 
forth,  at  the  same  time,  his  claim  for  some  one  of  the 
rewards  which  he  might  be  thought  to  merit.  These 
tables  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bradley,  as- 
tronomer-royal, who  compared  several  hundred  com- 
puted longitudes  of  the  moon  with  his  own  observed 
longitudes,  and  never  found  a  greater  difference  than 
l/-5.  Dr.  Bradley  showed  the  commissioners  the 
value  of  these  tables.  Mayer  died  in  1762 ;  but 
having  in  the  interval  greatly  improved  his  tables,  his 
widow  sent  them  in  1763  to  the  Board  of  Longitude. 
These  are  the  tables  which,  in  consideration  of  their 
value  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  were,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  honored  with  a  reward  of  £5000,  which 
was  paid,  in  1765,  to  Mayer's  widow.  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
astronomer-royal,  was  at  the  same  time  requested  to 
improve  and  correct  them  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
they  might  be  compiled,  and  form  the  basis  of  a 
Jiritish  Nautical  Ephemeris,  or  Almanac  ;  and  to  print 
the  same,  in  order  to  make  the  lunar  tables  of  general 
utility.  The  first  of  the  series  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
and  Astronomical  Ephcmeris  was  published  in  1766, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Maskelyne.  It  was 
published  yearly  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  The  Nautical  Almanac  has  been  greatly 
improved,  corrected,  and  extended,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  present  astronomer- 
royal  ;  it  is  now  published  four  or  five  years  previous 
to  the  observations  being  made  at  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory ;  hence  in  long  voyages  the  set  of  tables  may  be 
taken  out. 

In  consideration  of  Mayer  having  availed  himself  of 
Euler's  lunar  theory,  the  latter  received  from  govern- 
ment £300. 

The  several  methods  for  finding  the  longitude  are 
the  following : 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  a  Chronometer. — Suppose 
that  a  chronometer  is  warranted  to  measure  equal 
portions  of  time  uniformly,  and  always  indicates 
Greenwich  local  time ;  it  is  evident  that,  were  this 
instrument  carried  to  any  station  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  where  also  the  local  time  is  known,  the  local 
times  of  Greenwich  and  that  place  can  be  compared 
with  each  other.  If  the  chronometer  be  carried 
to  any  station  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  the 
chronometer  and  local  time  of  the  place  will  always 
coincide ;  but  if  it  be  carried  to  any  station  west  or 
east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  then  the  time  as 
shown  by  the  chronometer  will  be  in  excess  in  the 
former  case,  but  in  the  latter  in  defect  of  the  local 
time  of  the  place ;  the  difference  of  local  times  gives 
the  longitude  of  the  place  from  Greenwich.  The  time 
may  be  converted  into  distance,  at  the  rate  of  15°  to 
one  hour.  Chronometers  can  never  be  made  perfect ; 
they  require,  therefore,  to  be  daily  compared  with  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  order  to  ascertain  if  their  motion 
has  been  uniform. 

To  Jind  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Eclipses. — Since  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  visible  to  one  half  of  the  earth 
at  the  same  time,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent 
method  of  finding  the  longitude.  The  different  steps 
of  the  process  are — to  compute  the  time  at  which  an 
eclipse  is  to  happen  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  to 
compare  this  time  with  an  accurate  chronometer  show- 
ing Greenwich  time ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  the 
Greenwich  time  of  the  happening  of  the  phenomenon 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  Nautical  Almanac;  or  it  may 
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be  compared  by  the  observer  from  the  lunar  tables. 
But  this  method  of  determinining  the  longitude  is 
rarelj-  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  time  of  contact  of  the  penumbra  of  the  earth's 
shadow  with  the  moon's  limb  at  the  beginning  or  end- 
ing of  the  eclipse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  two  observers 
of  an  eclipse  at  the  same  place  may  differ  more  than 
two  minutes  in  noting  the  time  of  contact ;  and  hence 
the  error  from  this  cause  alone  would  be  about  four 
minutes  of  time,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  nearly 
1°  of  longitude.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1786  to  diminish  this  source  of  error, 
by  observing  the  contact  of  the  earth's  shadow  with 
some  remarkable  spot  on  the  moon's  face.  But  al- 
though this  method  were  more  accurate,  the  unfre- 
quency  of  lunar  eclipses  at  sea  renders  the  method  of 
little  use. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Sa- 
tellites.— Ever  since  the  discovery  by  Galileo  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  the  observation  of  their  eclipses  by 
their  primary  has  been  used  as  a  method  of  finding 
the  longitude.  Tables  of  these  eclipses  were  con- 
structed by  Galileo ;  and  it  was  the  disagreement  of 
these  tables  with  actual  observation  that  led  Reamer 
to  the  discovery  of  the  gradual  propagation  of  light. 
See  LIGHT.  The  first  astronomical  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  longitude  really  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  these  secondaries,  for  the  tables  of  their 
eclipses  were  framed  on  scientific  principles.  The 
three  interior  satellites  of  Jupiter  pass  through  his 
shadow,  and  are  eclipsed  at  every  revolution ;  the 
fourth,  or  outer  one,  at  times  escapes  eclipse,  grazes 
the  umbra,  or  is  partially  eclipsed.  The  computed 
times  at  which  the  eclipses  are  to  happen  at  Green- 
wich Observatory  are  noted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
published  three  or  four  years  in  advance ;  so  that  if 
these  tables  are  in  the  hands  of  any  one  distant  from 
Greenwich,  he  has  but  to  observe  the  eclipse,  and  cal- 
culate the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  to  find  the  differ- 
ence of  the  local  times  between  Greenwich  and  the 
place  of  observation,  and  thus  ascertain  the  longitude. 
The  times  of  immersion  and  emersion  are  noted  with 
much  greater  accuracj'  than  the  contact  of  the  moon's 
limb  with  the  earth's  shadow. 

But  before  these  eclipses  can  be  observed  with  ac- 
curacy, a  telescope  of  considerable  power  must  be 
used ;  and  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  direct  a  tele- 
scope properly  on  shipboard,  the  method  is  practically 
useless  at  sea.  But,  again,  particular  care  is  required 
in  observing;  for  two  observers  at  the  same  place, 
with  telescopes  of  different  magnifying  powers  and 
apertures,  seldom  agree  within  a  second  or  two  of 
each  other ;  hence  the  mean  of  the  results  of  immer- 
sion and  emersion  should  be  taken.  But  another 
source  of  error  is,  that  no  two  or  more  observers  will 
agree  as  to  the  instant  of  the  total  immersion,  or  of 
the  complete  emersion  of  the  satellite  ;  hence  the  only 
case  in  which  this  method  is  practically  useful  in  de- 
termining terrestrial  longitudes  is  that  in  which  the 
instant  of  immersion  and  emersion  are  observed  with 
the  same  telescope,  and  by  the  same  observer,  since  in 
this  manner  he  will  find  the  precise  instant  of  the  sa- 
tellite's opposition  to  the  sun. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  Signals. — If  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places  be  small,  it  may  be 
easily  found  by  means  &f  the  bursting  of  a  rocket,  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lime-ball  light,  or  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder fired  from  the  one  place  at  a  preconcerted 
time,  and  observed  at  the  other  place  ;  the  local  times 
of  these  places  being  accurately  ascertained,  the  longi- 
tude is  known.  These  artificial  signals,  when  tired 
from  an  elevated  spot  of  country,  may  be  seen,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  in  a  proper  state,  at  distances  van-- 
ing from  80  to  above  100  miles.  An  observer,  there- 
fore, distant  from  the  spot  at  which  the  rocket  or  other 
signal  is  exposed,  has  only  to  observe  the  time  when 
he  sees  it,  and  afterward  compare  this  time  with  the 


time  when  the  rocket  was  set  up,  the  difference  of 
times  giving  the  longitude  of  the  one  place  from  the 
other ;  if  at  one  of  the  places  the  Greenwich  time  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  event  is  known,  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  places  from  that  meridian  are  also  known. 
It  is  here  supposed  that  the  gradual  propagation  of 
light  leads  to  no  appreciable  error  in  the  small  distance 
between  the  two  places. 

If  the  distance  between  the  two  places  be  consider- 
able, and  if  a  rocket  sent  up  at  the  one  place  can  not 
be  seen  at  the  other  place,  the  longitude  of  which  is  re- 
quired, then  a  series  of  signals  must  be  made  and 
noted  by  observers,  placed  at  stations  intermediate  to 
the  two  extreme  places. 

Thus,  let  A  and  E  be  the  two  places,  the  longitude 
between  which  is  required ;  B,  C,  and  D,  observers 
at  intermediate  stations ;  wt  x,  y,  z,  signal  places, 
and  let  these  places  be  arranged  in  the  following 
manner : 

AwBxC^DzE. 
Before  the  signals  are  sent  up  at  the  previously  ar- 
ranged hours  from  w,  x,  y,  2,  the  local  times  of  the 
places  along  the  whole  line  AE  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
curately known.  Let  then  a  signal  be  sent  up  at  w, 
and  noted  at  A  and  B,  the  difference  of  times  of  ob- 
servation, as  noted  by  the  chronometers  at  those  two 
places,  will  give  the  longitude  AB.  Let,  again,  an- 
other signal  be  sent  up  at  a-,  and  the  time  of  appear- 
ance noted  at  B  and  C,  then  the  difference  of  times,  as 
shown  by  the  chronometers,  gives  the  longitude  be- 
tween B  and  C :  and  therefore  between  A  and  C. 
Similar  results  will  be  found  when  signals  are  sent  up 
from  the  stations  y  and  z,  to  be  observed  at  C  and  D, 
D  and  E :  and,  in  this  manner,  the  whole  longitude 
AE  between  the  extreme  stations  can  be  found.  The 
longitude  found  on  this  principle,  and  the  mode  of  de- 
ducing the  most  advantageous  results  from  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  observations,  is  fully  stated  bj'  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1826,  on  the 
Difference  of  Longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Paris. 

To  determine  the  Longitude  by  Moon-culminating 
Stars. — This  method  consists  in  finding  the  increase  of 
the  moon's  right  ascension  in  the  intervals  between 
the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich and  over  that  place  whose  longitude  is  required. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's 
bright  limb,  and  of  a  star  selected  on,  or  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to,  the  moon's  parallel  of  declination,  and  not 
differing  much  from  her  in  right  ascension  at  the  two 
meridians ;  then,  the  moon's  increase  of  right  ascen- 
sion being  known,  the  difference  of  longitude  is  deter- 
mined. 

Let  T,  for  example,  be  the  time  when  the  moon's 
enlightened  limb  transits  the  meridian  of  any  place 
distant  from  Greenwich ;  t  the  time  of  passage  of  a 
star  over  the  meridian  of  the  same  place  ;  let  also  n  be 
the  error  of  the  clock  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  then 
24-j-w  will  be  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between 
two  successive  transits  of  the  same  star,  and  24-(-n : 
T — £=360°:  the  difference  of  right  ascension  of  the 
moon's  bright  limb  and  the  star  at  the  instant  of  the 
limb  being  on  the  meridian  ;  and  if  to  this  the  right 
ascension  of  the  star  be  added,  the  right  ascension, 
=«' ',  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  when  on  the  meridian 
is  determined.  Now  the  proper  stars  to  be  observed 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  right  ascension  of  the 
moon's  bright  limb  when  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, are  given  for  every  day  of  the  year  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  from  which  the  daily  increment  of  right 
ascension  may  be  determined.  Let  a  be  the  right  as- 
cension of  the  moon's  bright  limb  when  on  the  merid- 
ian of  Greenwich,  e  the  increment  of  right  ascension 
in  the  time  between  two  successive  transits  over  the 
same  meridian  ;  then,  while  the  moon,  by  her  relative 
motion,  separates  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  by 
an  angle  of  360°,  its  real  motion  in  right  ascension  is 
e ;  and  while  it  separates  by  an  angle  equal  to  the  dif- 
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ference  of  longitude,  the  motion  in  right  ascension  is 
of — a  ;  and  therefore,  supposing  the  change  in  righl 

a — a' 

ascension  uniform,  the  required  longitude= .360° 

e 

Where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  difference  o1 
longitude  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  right  as- 
cension a — a',  must  be  determined  by  interpolation. 
This  method  is  considered  one  of  the  best  which  can 
be  adopted  for  determining  the  longitude  of  distant 
places,  when  the  observer,  furnished  with  a  transit  in- 
strument, can  obtain  a  landing. — HYMER'S  Astron., 
1840. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  the  passages  of  the  Moon  over 
the.  Meridian. — If  the  sun,  moon,  and  a  star  be  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  then  the  next  instant  the  three  bodies 
will  be  separated  from  each  other — the  star  will  be 
found  most  advanced  to  the  west,  the  moon  least  ad- 
vanced from  the  meridian,  while  the  sun  will  occupy 
an  intermediate  situation.  The  meridian  itself  also 
leaves  these  bodies,  but  will  approach  them  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  velocity,  and  reach  each  of  them 
after  certain  intervals  of  time.  It  will  pass  the  star 
after  the  lapse  of  a  sidereal  day,  or  after  having  de- 
scribed 360°  ;  it  will  pass  the  sun  at  the  end  of  a  solar 
day,  or  after  having  described  360°  59'  8"-3;  and  it 
will  pass  the  moon  after  a  time=the  sum  of  24  hours 
and  the  moon's  retardation  for  that  time,  or  after  hav- 
ing described  an  angle=the  sum  of  360°  and  the 
moon's  right  ascension  in  24  hours.  This  always 
takes  places  in  the  interval  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  moon  over  the  same  meridian.  So  also 
a  spectator  on  a  different  meridian  will  notice  similar 
effects,  but  less  in  degree,  and  less  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  his  from  the  first  meridian.  The  sun's 
right  ascension  will  be  increased  (or  the  separation  of 
the  sun  from  the  star),  but  less  than  59'  8"-3;  the 
moon's  right  ascension  (or  the  separation  of  the  moon 
from  the  star)  will  also  be  increased  to  the  spectator, 
but  less  than  its  increase  between  two  successive 
transits  ;  consequent!}-  there  will  be  an  excess  of  in- 
crease of  the  moon's  right  ascension  above  that  of  the 
sun's,  but  less  than  the  excess  that  takes  place  be- 
tween two  successive  transits  of  the  moon  over  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Wherefore,  since  the  spec- 
tator at  the  second  meridian  may  compute  the  respect- 
ive increments  of  right  ascension  of  moon  and  sun 
that  take  place  between  two  successive  passages  of  the 
moon  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ;  then,  since 
he  is  also  able  to  compute,  by  actual  observation,  the 
right  ascensions  of  sun  and  moon  at  the  times  of  their 
passage  over  his  own  meridian,  he  has  determined  the 
longitude.  The  spectator  may  choose  the  sun  and  a 
star,  the  moon  and  a  star,  or  the  moon  and  sun ;  the 
two  former  are  preferable. — WOODHOUSE'S  Astron., 
1821. 

To  determine  the  Longitude  by  means  of  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun,  or  by  Occultations  of  Stars  by  the  Moon. — One  of 
the  most  exact  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
simplest,  for  finding  the  longitude,  is  by  means  of  solar 
eclipses  and  occultations.  If  the  commencement  and 
ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  or  the  immersion  and 
emersion  respectively  of  a  star  from  the  enlightened 
and  dark  limb  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet,  be  observed, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  deduce  the  true  time  of  conjunc- 
tion for  Greenwich  and  also  for  another  place  of  obser- 
vation ;  the  difference  of  the  times  gives  the  difference 
of  meridians,  and  therefore  also  of  longitudes.  Kepler 
employed  this  method,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest. — 
KEPLEK,  Astron.  pars  opt.  The  onlj-  inconvenience 
of  this  method  is  the  large  amount  of  calculation 
required. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Distances ;  that  is, 
by  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  a  Star  or  the  Sun. — 
This  method  supposes  that  the  face  of  the  heavens  is 
a  dial-plate,  the  stars  marks  apparently  irregularly 


distributed  upon  it,  and  the  moon  the  hand  movable 
among  them  and  round  the  earth  as  a  variable  centre 
Three  things  require  particular  notice  about  this  clock  : 
1.  The  intervals  of  place  separating  the  principal  and 
secondarj'  marks  from  one  another  and  from  the  mov- 
ing hand — the  moon.  2.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth,  the  centre  of  motion  of  the 
hand.  3.  The  proper  motion  of  both  moon  and  earth 
at  any  part  of  their  respective  paths.  When  these 
data  are  properly  known,  the  time  as  shown  by  this 
clock  may  be  read.  The  time  as  pointed  out  on  this 
dial-plate  is  generally  read  at  Greenwich  Observatory, 
and  tabulated  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  4  or  5  j'ears 
beforehand,  for  every  three  hours.  But  this  clock  is 
supposed  to  be  accurately  seen  by  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  consequently,  since  observers 
are  on  the  surface,  the  moving  hand  being  rather  near, 
and  the  marks  immensely  distant  from  the  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  this  movable  hand  will  be  displaced,  or 
undergo  a  parallax  with  respect  to  the  stars,  which 
must  be  allowed  for,  ere  the  true  place  is  known  which 
she  occupies  in  space,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  A  reduction  must  also  be  made  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  necessary  steps  for  computing  the 
longitude  by  this  method  are :  (1.)  Find  by  a  sextant 
the  distance  between  a  star  and  one  of  the  moon's 
limbs;  or,  between  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
add  or  subtract,  in  the  former  case,  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  moon,  and  in  the  latter,  the  sum  of  the  semi- 
diameters  of  sun  and  moon,  which  gives  the  distance 
of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  star,  or  that  between  the 
centres  of  sun  and  moon.  (2.)  When  two  observers 
are  making  the  observations,  one  should  take  the  above 
distance,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  other  takes  the 
altitude  above  the  horizon  of  the  moon  and  star,  or  of  the 
moon  and  sun.  In  the  ease  of  one  observer,  he  must  take 
the  altitudes  immediately  before  and  after  the  distance 
has  been  found,  and  allow  for  the  changes  of  altitude 
which  ma}'  have  taken  place  in  the  intervals  between 
their  observations  and  that  of  the  distance.  (3.)  The  true 
altitudes  are  derived  from  the  apparent  and  observed, 
by  correcting  the  latter  for  refraction  and  parallax ; 
the  apparent  altitude  being  the  observed  altitude  cor- 
rected for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  and  instrumental 
errors.  (4.)  The  observed  is  also  an  apparent  dis- 
tance, and  must,  like  the  altitude,  be  corrected  for  par- 
allax and  refraction  in  order  to  find  the  true  distance. 
(5.)  Since  the  true  distance  is  found,  the  hour,  minute, 
etc.,  of  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  it  will  also 
be  found  bjr  the  tables  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  (6.) 
The  local  time  of  the  place  of  observation  is  now  to 
be  computed  from  the  true  and  corrected  altitude  of  a 
star  or  the  sun,  the  sun's  or  star's  north  polar  distance, 
and  the  latitude.  (7.)  The  difference  between  this 
local  time  and  Greenwich  time  gives  the  longitude. 

To  Jind  the  Longitude  by  the  Electric  Telegraph. — 
This  beautiful  and  ingenious  application  of  electricity 
for  recording  astronomical  observations  is  the  latest 
method  of  finding  the  longitude,  and  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bond  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  United 
States.  Mr.  Airy,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
:ias  also  carried  it  into  effect  with  great  improvements. 
During  the  summer  of  1847  experiments  were  made 
on  the  electric  telegraph  connecting  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ng  the  differences  of  longitude  between  these  three 
cities.  A  competent  observer  was  stationed  at  each 
observatory.  A  continuous  wire  connected  the  three 
ities,  so  that  telegraph  signals  might  be  exchanged 
jetween  any  two  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  some  of 
the  first  experiments,  signals  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Washington,  but  it  was  found 
mpossible  to  transmit  signals  from  Jersey  Cit}-  to 
Washington,  the  power  of  the  battery  being  inade- 
quate to  that  distance.  This,  however,  was  remedied 
on  the  29th  of  July,  when  20  clock  signals  were  given 
at  Jersey  City,  and  ««x>rded  both  at  Philadelphia  and 
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Washington ;  20  signals  were  given  at  Philadelphia 
and  recorded  at  Jersey  City  and  Washington ;  and 
20  signals  were  given  at  Washington  and  recorded 
at  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia.  Thus  the  compari- 
son of  the  three  clocks  was  decisively  made  in  a  re- 
markably short  period  of  time.  The  success  of  these 
experiments  amply  repaid  the  first  unsuccessful 
efforts.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Jersey 
City  and  Philadelphia  is  40m  3a  ;  and  between  Jersey 
City  and  Washington,  12m  8s  ;  omitting  in  each  case 
the  small  fractional  part  of  a  second,  which  was  ulti- 
mately allowed  for.  The  distance  between  New  York 
and  Washington  is  225  miles,  and  the  time  required 
to  make  a  communication  pass  betwixt  these  two 
places  was  a  fraction  of  a  second  which  can  not  be 
measured. 

Soon  after  a  system  of  telegraphic  wires  was  erected 
on  the  principal  English  lines  of  railway,  Mr.  Airy 
had  them  put  in  communication  with  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, his  object  being  to  give  Greenwich  time  on 
a  given  day  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  a  ball  should  be  dropped  from  the  upper 
part  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  so  as  to  touch  a  spring 
communicating  with  all  the  telegraphic  wires  in  the 
kingdom,  and  then,  by  the  striking  of  a  bell,  give  in- 
stantaneously true  Greenwich  time  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  all  the  northern  towns.  But  this  method 
was  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the  non-completion 
of  all  the  lines  with  Greenwich.  On  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  true  Greenwich  time  was  communicated  di- 
rectly from  the  observatory  to  the  several  stations  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  Midland  lines  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  but  to  all  other  stations  of  these  lines 
special  messengers  were  sent  with  chronometers  indi- 
cating true  Greenwich  time.  Hence,  since  Greenwich 
time  is  used  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
the  local  time  of  any  place  be  known,  its  longitude  from 
Greenwich  is  also  determined.  Since  submarine  cables 
connect  Greenwich  with  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  these 
again  with  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Mr.  Airy  was 
very  lately  enabled  to  correct  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  their  observatories.  Hence,  also,  when  the  sub- 
marine cables  which  are  to  connect  India,  Australia,  and 
America,  with  Greenwich,  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  true  longitudes  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
will  easily  be  determined. — E.  B.  See  articles  LATI- 
TUDE and  LONGITUDE,  EARTH  and  DEGREE. 

Loo-Choo  Islands,  a  group  consisting  of  about 
36  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Japan 
and  Formosa.  They  lie  between  N.  lat.  24°  and  28° 
40',  and  E.  long.  127°  and  129°.  They  are  small  and 
insignificant,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Loo-Choo, 
which  extends  about  GO  miles  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection, and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  10  or  12 
miles.  This  island  is  entirely  encircled  by  coral  reefs, 
which,  however,  do  not  appear  above  water.  Along 
its  centre  runs  a  chain  of  hills,  covered  for  the  most 
part  by  forests  of  pine,  and  broken  at  intervals  by 
»  rupt  crags  that  bear  seeming  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
Their  slopes  in  many  parts  are  covered  with  terraced 
gardens  and  fields  of  grain,  and  are  watered  by  streams 
led  in  artificial  channels.  The  valleys  are  well  wa- 
tered, fruitful,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  villages  are  almost  completely  hidden 
among  groves  of  bananas,  bamboos,  banyans,  and 
pines.  Rows  of  trees  overarch  the  roads,  line  the 
streets  of  the  chief  towns,  and  form  a  screen  in  front 
of  the  houses.  There  are  large  rich  fields  of  rice,  inter- 
mingled with  crops  of  sugar-cane,  wheat,  millet,  sweet 
potatoes,  plums,  oranges,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
principal  surface-rock  is  argillaceous,  and  is  inter- 
sected at  intervals  by  peculiar  ridges  of  limestone. 
The  disintegration  of  the  former  rock  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  rich  adhesive  soil  which  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  island.  Situate  within  the  range  of 
the  trade-winds,  Loo-Choo  has  in  general  a  mild 
climate.  The  domestic  animals  are,  geese,  ducks, 


fowls,  pigs,  goats,  a  small  species  of  black  ox,  and  a 
nimble,  and  hardy  breed  of  horses.  Wild  boars  abound 
in  the  extensive  forests.  A  striking  trait  in  the 
zoology  of  the  island  is  the  scarcity  of  birds  in  the 
woods. 

The  dress,  customs,  but  especially  the  language,  of 
the  Loo-Chooans,  indicate  a  Japanese  origin.  Sus- 
picious of  strangers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  gentle 
and  hospitable.  They  are  diminutive  in  stature,  and 
in  complexion  resemble  the  Chinese.  They  have 
dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  plaited  into  a  knot  on  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  and  the  character  of  the  hair-pin 
determines  the  sex  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  women  wear  single,  and  the  men  double  hair-pins. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  these  articles  are  made  of 
gold  or  silver;  among  the  lower,  of  brass,  lead,  or 
pewter.  The  highest  grade  of  society  includes  the 
spies  and  officers  of  the  government,  and  also  the 
mechanics  and  small  merchants.  Immediately  below 
them  are  the  literary  class,  who  pass  the  most  of  their 
time  in  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  tea,  and  are 
supported  by  the  subordinate  rank  of  field-laborers. 
The  meanest  order  are  the  public  slaves,  possessing  no 
personal  freedom,  and  no  civil  rights.  Subjected  from 
mere  infancy  to  perpetual  toil,  closely  watched  by 
spies,  and  prevented  from  all  intercourse  with  strang- 
ers, the  lower  classes  are  spiritless,  uncomplaining 
drudges,  subsisting  upon  two  tenths  of  the  produce 
they  reap  from  the  soil.  In  the  same  slavish  labor 
the  women  also  are  engaged.  The  Loo-Chooans  of 
one  village  seldom  intermarry  with  those  of  another. 
Their  dead  are  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  their 
capacious  tombs,  built  of  white  limestone,  appear  at  a 
distance  like  cottages,  checkering  the  hill-sides.  The 
huts  are  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  well-culti- 
vated gardens.  Their  floors,  covered  with  thick  mats, 
are  used  both  for  sitting  and  sleeping.  A  great  part 
of  the  industrial  population  are  engaged  in  weaving 
the  grass-cloth  that  forms  the  ordinary  garment,  and 
in  turning  wooden  implements  and  covering  them 
with  lacquer.  There  are  also  manufactured  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  small  quantities  of  salt.  Saki,  a  strong 
intoxicating  liquor,  is  distilled  from  rice.  All  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  and  especially  that  of  irriga- 
tion, are  carried  on  with  great  success.  The  entire 
trade  of  the  island  is  with  Japan,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  sugar,  saki,  and  grass-cloth.  The  government  of 
Loo-Choo  seems  to  consist  of  an  oligarchy  of  literati 
subject  to  Japan.  Learning  is  limited  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  character  and  the  Confucian  classics, 
and  the  principal  means  of  disseminating  it  is  home 
education.  A  few  regular  schools,  however,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  island,  and  at  Napakiang  there  is  an 
advanced  seminary.  The  Loo-Chooans  have  no  na- 
tive literature.  Their  religion  is  a  hybrid  between 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism.  Concerning  the  history 
of  the  island  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  tradition 
reports  that  it  was  once  subject  to  three  distinct  sov- 
ereigns. 

The  principal  sea-port  is  Napa,  or  Napa-Keang,  situ- 
ated in  latitude  2G°  13'  N.,  and  longitude  127°  36'  E. 
The  harbor  is  secure,  and  the  port  is  now  open  to 
American  vessels,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
convention  concluded  July  11,  1854,  and  proclaimed 
March  9,  1855.  The  government  of  Japan  having 
virtually  disclaimed  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  a  separate  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
Loo-Choo.  It  is  as  follows  : 

'•  Hereafter,  whenever  citizens  of  the  United  States 
come  to  Loo-Choo,  they  shall  be  treated  with  great 
courtesy  and  friendship.  Whatever  articles  these 
people  ask  for,  whether  from  the  officers  or  people, 
which  the  country  can  furnish,  shall  be  sold  to  them  ; 
nor  shall  the  authorities  interpose  any  prohibitory 
regulations  to  the  people  selling ;  and  whatever  either 
party  may  wL>h  to  buy,  shall  be  exchanged  at  reason- 
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ahle  prices.  "Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  come  into  any  harbor  in  Loo-Choo,  they  shall  be 
supplied  with  wood  and  water  at  reasonable  prices , 
but  if  they  wish  to  get  other  articles,  they  shall  be 
purchasable  only  at  Napo.  If  ships  of  the  United  States 
are  wrecked  on  Great  Loo-Choo,  or  on  islands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  government  of  Loo-Choo, 
the  local  authorities  shall  dispatch  persons  to  assist  in 
saving  life  and  property,  and  preserve  what  can  be 
brought  ashore,  till  the  ships  of  that  nation  shall  come 
to  take  awajr  all  that  may  have  been  saved  ;  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  rescuing  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons shall  be  refunded  by  the  nation  they  belong  to. 
Whenever  persons  from  ships  of  the  United  States 
come  ashore  in  Loo-Choo,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
ramble  where  they  please,  without  hinderance,  or  hav- 
ing officials  sent  to  follow  them,  or  to  spy  what  they 
do  ;  but  if  they  violentty  go  into  houses,  or  trifle  with 
women,  or  force  people  to  sell  them  things,  or  do  other 
such  like  illegal  acts,  they  shall  be  arrested  by  the 
local  officers,  but  not  maltreated,  and  shall  be  reported 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  they  belong,  for 
punishment  by  him.  At  Tumai  is  a  burial-ground  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  where  their  graves 
and  tombs  shall  not  be  molested.  The  government  of 
Loo-Choo  shall  appoint  skillful  pilots,  who  shall  be  on 
the  look-out  for  ships  appearing  off  the  island ;  and  if 
one  is  seen  coming  toward  Napa,  they  shall  go  out  in 
good  boats,  beyond  the  reefs,  to  conduct  her  into  a  se- 
cure anchrage ;  for  which  service  the  captain  shall  pay 
the  pilot  five  dollars,  and  the  same  for  going  out  of 
the  harbor,  beyond  the  reefs.  Whenever  ships  anchor 
at  Napa,  the  officers  shall  furnish  them  with  wood  at 
the  rate  of  3600  copper  cash  (43  cents)  per  1000  cat- 
ties ;  and  with  water  at  the  rate  of  600  copper  cash  for 
1000  catties,  or  6  barrels  full,  each  containing  30 
American  gallons." 

Loom  (Fr.  Metier  a  tisser ;  Ger.  Weberstuhl),  is  the 
ancient  and  well-known  machine  for  weaving  cloth  by 
the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which 
run  lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other 
threads  thrown  transversely  with  the  shuttle,  called 
the  woof  or  weft.  See  JACQUAUD,  article,  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURES. 

Lorcha,  the  name  of  a  coasting  vessel  used  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  One  of  those  vessels,  sailing  under 
British  colors,  was,  in  1856,  boarded  by  the  Canton- 
ese, had  her  flag  pulled  down,  and  her  crew  forcibly 
carried  off.  Governor  Yeh  refused  either  reparation 
or  apology,  and  this  led  to  the  conflict  between  Britain 
and  China  during  the  same  year. 

Lorient,  one  of  the  five  great  naval  ports  of 
France,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  ammdisse- 
ment  of  the  same  name  in  the  Department  of  Morbi- 
han,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  where  the  Rivers  Scarf  and  Blavet,  after 
mingling  their  waters,  fall  into  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  strongly  fortified, 
tolerably  well  built,  but  not  very  clean,  standing  in 
an  angle  between  two  creeks,  one  of  which  forms  the  na- 
val, and  the  other  the  mercantile  port.  The  port,  which 
is  large  and  commodious,  is  walled  off  from  the  town, 
thereby  excluding  all  view  of  the  water  from  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime  prefecture,  of 
a  civil  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  of  a  col- 
lege, and  of  a  school  of  naval  artillery.  The  dock- 
yard is  the  first  in  France  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  ships  of  war :  there  is  accommodation  on  its 
slips  for  the  simultaneous  construction  of  30  ships  of 
war.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  park  of  artillery,  engineer- 
ing works,  masting-sheds  and  forges,  etc.  There  is  a 
good  trade  in  sardines,  marine  stores,  iron,  wax,  honey, 
etc.  The  town  is  quite  modern.  Founded  by  the 
French  India  Company,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1664,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
that  the  company  took  full  advantage  of  the  accommo- 
dation of  Lorient.  The  greater  portion  of  the  town 


was  then  built,  and  the  port  fortified.  In  1745  it 
contained  35  frigates,  besides  a  very  great  number  of 
ships,  averaging  from  900  to  1200  tons  burden.  In 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  30  years  Lorient  had 
risen  to  the  first  rank  of  towns.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  company  in  1770,  it  was  made  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  French  navy.  Its  population  and  shipping  de- 
clined during  the  unsettled  period  of  the  Revolution, 
but  since  the  peace  of  1815  it  has  been  more  than  re- 
stored to  its  former  activity.  Population  25,700. 

Los  Angeles  (the  City  of  the  Angels),  capital  of  Los 
Angelos  county,  California,  350  miles  south  south-east 
of  San  Francisco,  and  in  a  direct  line  3,000  miles  a 
little  south  of  west  from  Washington.  It  contains  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  1620  inhabitants. 
This  city  was  founded  in  1781,  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  Balilio  Frey,  Antonio  Bucareli  y 
Ursa,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Porciu- 
neula  River,  which  copiously  waters  the  highly  fertile 
plain  on  which  the  city  stands.  Invited  by  a  genial 
climate,  the  inhabitants  have  converted  this  plain  into 
a  delightful  garden,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  native 
fruits,  but  especially  the  vine,  which  is  cultivated  with 
care  and  extraordinary  success  (the  product  of  1852 
amounted  to  2,250,000  pounds).  This  valley,  famous 
for  its  wines  and  liquors,  contains  the  missions  of  San 
Juan  Capristrano,  San  Gabriel,  and  San  Fernando, 
which  but  a  few  years  since  constituted  the  richest  es- 
tablishment in  California,  and  numbered  very  nearly 
500,000  head  of  cattle. 

Lotteries,  in  their  highest  application,  are  insti- 
tutions for  raising  the  revenue  of  the  country  03'  grant- 
ing to  those  who  voluntarily  contribute  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  reversion  of  part  of  the  money  collected. 
This  reversion  is  determined  by  lot.  The  first  men- 
tioned in  English  history  began  drawing  at  the  west- 
ern door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  January  11, 1569,  and 
continued,  day  and  night,  until  May  6  following.  Its 
profits  were  for  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  the  prizes  were  pieces  of  plate.  The 
first  lottery  mentioned  for  sums  of  money  took  place 
in  1630-  Lotteries  were  established  in  1693,  and  for 
more  than  130  years  yielded  a  large  annual  revenue  to 
the  crown.  The  Irish  state  lottery  was  drawn  in 
Dublin  in  1780.  All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in 
France  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  No- 
vember 15, 1793.  They  were  abolished  in  England  1826 ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  £50  for 
advertising  foreign  or  any  lotteries  in  the  British  news- 
papers, 1836.  Abolished  in  Bavaria  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  deputies,  October  19,  1847.  The}-  have 
long  been  abolished  in  New  England :  in  New  York 
they  were  prohibited  about  1830.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  there  is  a  penalty  against  lotteries  not  specially 
authorized  by  the  legislatures.  The  practice  may  be 
iraced  back  to  the  Romans,  who  were  accustomed,  at 
[east  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  to  enliven  their  festi- 
vals with  the  distribution  of  tickets,  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, but  entitling  the  holders  to  receive  articles  of 
various  value.  Instead  of  granting  largesses  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Plebs,  the  Emperor  Augustus  frequently 
distributed  his  gifs  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  Helio- 
obalus  has  the  merit  of  devising  in  sport  a  plan  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  fraud  to  avoid  the  penalties 
against  lotteries  in  England,  of  making  prizes  really 
worthless  take  the  place  of  blanks.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  same  practice  prevailed  at  the  banquets  of 
'eudal  princes,  who  distribued  their  presents  economi- 
cally, and  without  the  fear  of  jealousy,  by  granting 
otter)-  tickets  indiscriminately  to  their  friends.  The 
practice  soon  descended  to  the  merchants  ;  and  in  Ita- 
iy,  in  the  16th  century,  this  became  a  favorite  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  wares.  In  1530  the  "  Lotto"  of 
Florence  was  established  for  the  necessities  of  the 
State,  and  the  example  was  quickly  followed  through- 
out Europe.  The  first  lotteries  with  numbered  tickets 
were  instituted  at  Genoa.  Mercantile  lotteries  were 
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established  in  France,  under  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  and  a 
tax  levied  on  each  ticket ;  but  these  were  supplantec 
in  1 660  by  lotteries  of  money,  under  the  direct  contm 
of  the  king.  The  first  lottery  established  in  Englanc 
was  drawn  in  1569.  It  consisted  of  40,000  lots,  which 
were  sold  at  10s.  each.  The  prizes  were  pieces  of 
plate ;  and  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  repairs  of 
certain  harbors  in  the  kingdom.  The  printed  plan  of 
this  scheme  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  London.  In  1612  a  lottery  was  granted  in 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  Company  ;  and  in  1680  the  same 
privilege  was  accorded  to  a  contractor  who  under- 
took to  supply  London  with  water.  From  this  time 
forward  the  spirit  of  gambling  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  grew  so  strong,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
private  lotteries  had  to  be  suppressed  as  public  nui- 
sances. The  first  parliamentarj'  lottery  was  insti- 
tuted in  1709 ;  and  from  this  period  till  1824  the  pass- 
ing of  a  lottery  bill  was  in  the  programme  of  every 
session.  Up  till  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
the  prizes  were  generally  paid  in  the  form  of  termin- 
able, and  sometimes  of  perpetual,  annuities.  Loans 
were  also  raised  by  granting  a  bonus  of  lotterj'  tickets 
to  all  who  subscribed  a  certain  amount.  This  gam- 
bling in  annuities,  however,  despite  the  restrictions 
of  an  act  passed  in  1793,  soon  led  to  an  appalling 
amount  of  vice  and  misery ;  and  in  1808-  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  urged  the  suppression  of 
this  ruinous  mode  of  filling  the  national  exchequer. 
In  October,  1826,  the  last  public  lottery  was  drawn  in 
Britain.  In  France,  State  lotteries  have  been  abol- 
ished, but  they  still  exist  in  most  of  the  continental 
States  ;  and  although  demonstrably  a  source  of  loss  to 
those  who  embark  in  them,  they  are  upheld  as  a  very 
ready  mode  of  procuring  money  from  the  poor,  the 
miserly,  and  the  adventurous.  The  Hamburg  lottery 
affords  the  most  favorable  representation  of  the  system, 
as  in  it  all  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  is 
re-distributed  in  the  drawing  of  the  lots,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  deducted  in  expenses  and  other- 
wise. In  the  United  States,  lotteries  were  established 
by  Congress  in  1776,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  States,  heavy  penalties  are  now  imposed  on 
persons  attempting  to  establish  them.  Private  lot- 
teries are  now  illegal  at  common  law  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  penalties  are  also  incurred  by  the 
advertisers  of  foreign  lotteries.  Some  years  ago  it 
became  common  in  Scotland  to  dispose  of  merchandise 
by  means  of  lotteries  ;  but  this  is  specially  condemned 
in  the  statute  42d  Geo.  III.,  c.  119.  An  evasion  of 
the  law  has  been  attempted  by  affixing  a  prize  to 
every  ticket,  so  as  to  make  the  transaction  resemble  a 
legal  sale  ;  but  this  has  been  punished  as  a  fraud,  even 
when  it  could  be  proved  that  the  prize  equaled  in 
value  the  price  of  the  ticket.  This  decision  rested 
upon  the  plea,  that  in  such  a  transaction  there  was  no 
definite  sale  of  a  specific  article. 

In  1844  art-unions  began  to  be  established  in  Britain ; 
and  as  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  involves 
that  of  the  lottery,  their  operations,  which  are  in  reality 
illegal,  were  immediately  suspended  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  following  year,  however,  an  act  was 
passed  to  indemnify  those  who  had  embarked  in  them 
for  the  losses  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  ar- 
rest of  their  proceedings ;  and  since  that  time  'they 
have  been  tolerated  under  the  eye  of  the  law  without 
any  express  statute  being  framed  for  their  exemption. 
— E.  B. 

Lotus.  The  lotus  (Nymphce  lotus)  is  a  native  of  the 
lakes  of  the  Cashmere,  and  its  stems  serve  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  In  autumn,  after  the  plate  of  the  leaf 
has  begun  to  decay,  the  stem  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  being  boiled  till  tender,  furnishes  a  wholesome, 
nutritious  diet,  which  is  said  to  support 5000  persons  in 
Cashmere  for  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year.  This 
plant  would  probably  succeed  well  in  the  muddy  bot- 
toms of  the  coves,  creeks,  and  sloughs  of  our  lakes  and  . 


streams ;  and,  if  not  relished  as  human  food,  doubtless 
its  products  would  serve  to  nourish  animals. — J'nt.id 
Office  Rep.,  1855. 

Lough,  an  Irish  term,  synonymous  with  the  Scotch 
loch,  but  not  with  the  English  lake  :  for  loch  and  lough 
are  applied  to  designate  arms  of  the  sea,  as  well  as 
collections  of  fresh  water,  which  lake  is  not. 

Louis  d'Or,  a  French  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
year  1640,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  By  the 
French  mint  regulations  it  was  at  length  made  equal 
to  24  livres,  or  £1  sterling.  This,  however,  was  under- 
rating it  as  compared  with  silver  ;  and  hence,  as  every- 
one preferred  paying  their  debts  in  the  over-valued 
coin,  silver  became  the  principal  currency  of  France — 
the  gold  coins  being  either  sent  to  the  melting-pot  or 
exported.  In  Great  Britain  the  process  was  reversed, 
gold  having,  for  a  long  period,  been  overvalued  by 
their  mint. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  southern  United  States,  lies 
between  29°  and  33°  N.  lat.  It  is  240  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  216  broad,  containing  41,.°>4() 
square  miles.  Population  in  1810  was  76,566 ;  in 
1820, 153,407  ;  in  1830,  215,575 ;  in  1840,  352,411 ;  and 
in  1850,  511,974.  The  State  is  divided  into  47  parishes. 
Robert  de  la  Sale,  when  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  (1682),  introduced  the  name  Louisian?,  in 
honor  of  the  great  king,  as  the  name  of  the  country 
along  the  great  river,  "  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico."  (CiiARLEvoix,  torn,  i.)  Man}'  other 
points  and  locations  were  vowed  round  the  same  gulf 
to  the  same  name,  king  and  his  saint.  La  Sale  (1685) 
vowed  to  the  saint  and  to  the  king  "the  Bay  of  St. 
Louis"  (Matagorda  Bay),  discovered  by  him  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  When  Iberville,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1699,  discovered  that  little  bay  opposite  Cat  Island,  on 
the  coast  of  the  continent,  he  introduced  this  name 
again  into  the  Mississippi  country,  by  naming  the 
harbor  "La  Bmje  de  St.  Louis."  In  the  year  1701 
Mr.  Bienville,  when  he  evacuated  Billoxi,  and  re- 
moved the  French  head-quarters  to  Mobile  Bay,  called 
his  fort  there  "Fort  de  St.  Louis,"  and  this  name, 
Fort  St.  Louis,  then  designated,  for  more  than  20 
years,  the  central  settlement  or  capital  of  the  French 
Mississippi  colony.  It  is  curious  that  the  name 
Louisiane"  seems  not  to  have  been  much  used  before 
1712.  We  do  not  find  it,  for  instance,  a  single  time 
mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  <>J 'M.  DE  SAUVOLE,  written 
in  this  colony  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  year  1712  King  Louis  XIV.  adopted  officially 
the  name  "  Louisiane"  for  that  province,  which  seemed 
now  promising  and  important  enough  for  such  a  grace. 
He  pronounces  that  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  shall  henceforward  be  called  "  La  Province 
de  la  Louisiane."  He  at  the  same  time  changes  also 
the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  and  says  that  it  shall  at 
present  be  called  "Riviere  de  St.  Louis"  (the  St.  Louis 
River).  The  French  extended  the  name  of  Louisiana 
over  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  between  the  Al- 
leghany  Mountains,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  they  went  as  far 
with  their  pretensions  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  including  all 
Texas.  All  the  old  French  maps  go  with  their  "  Lou- 
"siane"  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Bravo.  On  some  maps 
even  the  peninsula  of  Florida  was  called  "  La  Peninsule 
de  Louisiane;"  so  that,  according  to  these  French  pre- 
tensions, the  name  "Louisiane"  comprehended  the 
whole  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  belong  now 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  went  with  their 

name  "  Mexico"  as  far  as  Red  River  and  the  western 

shore  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  kept  in  Texas  their 

Around.     They  also  kept  up  their  old  dominion  in  the 

•'loridas  ;  so  that,  in  time,  the  name  "Louisiane"  was 

n   the    Freiu-h   maps    more   contracted.     When   the 

Spaniards  acquired  (1763)  from  France  the  dominion 

f  Louisiana,  they  retained  that  name,  changing  it 

nly  to  "  Louisiana"  or  sometimes  also  to  "  Lusiana" 
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and  even  to  "  Luciana."  They  put  the  eastern  limit 
of  their  Mexican  provinces  and  of  Texas  at  the  River 
Merrnentau,  quite  near  to  the  Mississippi  Delta ;  and 
the  western  limit  of  the  Floridas  was,  as  well  at  the 
time  of  the  English  dominion  in  the  Floridas  (1763- 
1783)  as  after  the  retrocession  of  these  provinces  to 
Spain  (1783),  considered  to  be  at  the  easternmost 
branch  of  the  Mississippi  (Riviere,  Iberville  Bind  the 
Lakes  Pontchartrain,  etc.);  so  that  during  this  time 
(17(53-1800)  the  name  '  Lusiana"  comprised  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
When  the  United  States  acquired  the  dominion  of 
Louisiana  (1802)  this  name  was  at  first  quite  extin- 
guished on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The  whole  southern 
part  of  old  Louisiana  was  called  "The  Territory  of 
New  Orleans."  The  old  name  was,  however,  revived 
again  in  the  year  1812,  when  a  part  of  the  old  French 
colon}'  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under  the  name 
of  the  "  State  of  Louisiana."  After  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  this  State,  the  name  Lou- 
isiana comprised  all  the  shores  between  the  mouth  of 
Pearl  River  to  the  east  and  that  of  Sabine  River  to  the 
west,  the  whole  Mississippi  Delta,  and  on  both  sides  a 
little  more.  We  may  remark  that  the  orthography  of 
the  name  Louisiana,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  half 
Spanish,  half  French.  Purely  French  it  ought,  to  be 
u  Louisiane,"  and  purely  Spanish,  li  Luisiana." — J.  G. 
KOHL. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — Below  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  the  Mississippi  divides  into  several  branches  or 
outlets,  which,  diverging  from  each  other,  slowly  wend 
their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  divide  the  south- 
west part  of  the  State  into  a  number  of  large  islands. 
The  western  of  these  outlets  is  the  Atchafalaya,  which 
leaves  the  main  stream  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
and  inclining  eastward,  flows  into  Atchafalaya  Bay,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  128  miles  below  the 
Atchafulaya  is  the  outlet  of  Plaquemine,  the  main 
stream  of  which  unites  with  Atchafalaya,  but  other 
portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  different  direc- 
tions. 31  miles  below  the  Plaquemine,  and  82  above 
New  Orleans,  is  the  outlet  of  La  Fourche,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  mouths. 
Below  the  La  Fourche,  numerous  other  small  streams 
branch  off  from  the  river  at  various  points.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  principal  outlet  is  the 
Iberville,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  Lakes  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain  and 
Borgne.  The  whole  territory  between  the  Atchafalaya 
on  the  west,  and  Iberville,  etc.,  on  the  east,  is  called 
the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  A  large  ex- 
tent of  country  in  this  State  is  annually  overflowed. 
The  alluvial  margin  along  the  Mississippi  has  a  breadth 
of  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  is  of  great  fertility.  To 
prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tracts 
in  the  rear,  an  artificial  embankment  has  been  raised 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  called  the  Levee.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  this  embankment  commences 
about  40  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  extends  up 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  180  miles.  On  the  west  side 
it  continues  with  little  interruption  to  the  Arkansas 
line.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  finely-cultivated  plantations,  and  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  pleasant  residences.  The  south- 
western part  of  the  State  consists  of  sea  marsh  on  the 
margin  of  the  Gulf,  but  further  inland  of  extensive 
and  fertile  prairies,  which  contain  many  flourishing 
settlements.  The  surface  is  elevated  from  10  to  50 
feet  above  high  tide.  The  country  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Iberville,  and  Pearl  Rivers,  in  its  southern 
parts,  is  generally  level  and  highly  productive  in  cot- 
ton, sugar,  corn,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  northern  part 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  heavy  natural  growth 
of  white,  red,  and  yellow  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
sassafras,  magnolia,  and  poplar.  In  the  north-western 
part,  the  Red  River,  after  entering  the  State  by  a 


single  channel  and  flowing  about  30  miles,  spreads 
into  a  number  of  channels,  forming  many  lakes, 
islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  60  miles  long  and 
6  broad.  The  bottoms  on  the  river  are  from  1  to  10 
miles  wide,  and  very  fertile.  The  timber  is  willow, 
cotton-wood,  honey-locust,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye  ;  on 
the  rich  uplands,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  mulberry,  black 
walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.  On  the  less 
fertile  and  sandy  uplands  of  the  State  are  white  pitch 
and  yellow  pines,  and  various  kinds  of  oak.  There 
were  in  this  State  in  1850,  1,590,025  acres  of  land  im- 
proved, and  3,939,018  of  unimproved  land  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms,  $75,814,398 ;  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  $11,576,938. 

Live  Stock. — Horses,  89,514 ;  asses  and  mules, 
44,849  ;  milch  cows,  105,576;  working  oxen,  54,968; 
other  cattle,  414,798  ;  sheep,  110,333  ;  swine,  597,301. 
Value  of  live  stock,  $11,152,275. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  417  bushels ; 
rye,  475 ;  Indian  corn,  10,266,373  ;  oats,  89,637  ;  buck- 
wheat, 3;  peas  and  beans,  161,732;  potatoes,  95,632; 
sweet  potatoes,  1,428,453 ;  rice,  4,425,349  Ibs.  Value 
of  products  of  the  orchard,  $22,359  ;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  148,329.  Pounds  of  butter  made,  683,069 ; 
of  cheese,  1,957  ;  sugar,  hhds,  226,001 ;  maple  sugar, 
255  pounds;  molasses,  10,931,177  gallons;  bees' wax 
and  honey,  96,701  pounds ;  wool,  109,897 ;  cotton, 
178,737  ;  silk  cocoons,  29 ;  hops,  125  ;  tobacco,  26,878  ; 
hay,  25,752  tons  ;  clover  seeds,  2  bushels  ;  other  grass 
seeds,  97  bushels  ;  and  there  were  made  15  gallons  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  139,232 ; 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,458,990. 

Rivers,  etc. — The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  its 
lower  part  runs  wholly  within  the  State,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  channels.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Red  River  enters 
the  State  near  the  north-west  corner,  and  passes 
through  in  a  south-east  direction,  discharging  a  vast 
amount  of  water  into  the  Mississippi,  236  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  The  Washita  runs  in  a  south  direction 
in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  enters  Red  River  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Bayou 
La  Fourche  and  Atchafalaya  are  large  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  and  streams  are  the 
Black,  Tensan,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mermanteau,  Ver- 
milion, Teche,  Pearl,  Amitie,  Iberville,  etc. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  8 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  225,000,  employing 
347  persons,  and  making  1,570  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  312,500 ;  96  flouring  and  grist  mills,  120  saw 
mills,  16  tanneries,  47  printing  offices,  60  newspapers 
— 11  daily,  6  tri  and  semi-weekly,  37  weekly — and  one 
monthly  publication ;  aggregate  number  of  copies 
issued  annually,  12,416,224.  Capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  $5,304,924 ;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  $7,045,814.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1856, 
there  were  7  railroads,  with  m  miles  of  track  finished 
and  in  operation. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Baton  Rouge, 
the  capital,  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  St.  Francisville, 
Opelousas,  Grand  Coteau,  Alexandria,  Natchitoches, 
and  Shreveport.  There  were,  January  1st,  1853,  7 
banks  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$12,000,000.  Tonnage,  same  year,  156,273  tons. 
Total  value  of  exports  of  American  and  foreign  pro- 
duce, 1852,  $49,058,885.  Value  of  imports,  $12,057,- 
724. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  by  the  French,  and 
received  its  name  in  1682  from  M.  La  Salle,  in  honor 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  settlement  was  attempted  in 
1684,  but  failed.  In  1699  a  more  successful  attempt 
was  made  by  M.  Iberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
and  founded  a  colon}'.  His  efforts  were  followed  by 
Crozat,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years.  About  1717  he  transferred  his 
interest  to  a  chartered  company,  at  the  head  of  which, 
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was  the  notorious  John  Law,  whose  national  bank  and 
Mississippi  speculation  involved  half  the  French  no- 
bility. In  1731  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to 
the  crown,  who,  in  1762,  ceded  the  country  of  Louisi- 
ana to  Spain.  In  1800  Spain  re-conveyed  the  province 
to  France,  from  whom,  in  1803,  the  United  States 


purchased  the  entire  territory  for  $15,000,000.  The 
portion  now  included  in  the  State  formed  a  constitu- 
tion, and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1812.  A 
second  constitution  was  adopted  and  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1845,  and  the  third  and  present  one  was  formed 
and  adopted  in  1852. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Yean  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enroll.-il  KI..I 

Sept  80,  1821  

$6,907,599 
7,31)3,461 
6,769,410 
6,442,946 
10,965.234 
9,04S,506 
10,602,832 
10,163,342 
10,898,188 
18,042,740 

$364,573 
675,184 
1,009,662 
1,485,874 
1,617,690 
1,235,874 
1,126,165 
1,784,058 
1,487,877 
2,445,952 

$7,272,172 
7,978,645 
7,779,072 
7,928,820 
12,582.924 
10,284,380 
11,723,997 
11,947,401) 
12,386,060 
15,488,692 

$3,379,717 
3,817,238 
4,283,125 
4,539,769 
4,290.034 
4,167,521 
4,531,045 
6,217,881 
6,857,209 
7,599,083 

53,812 
87,888 
58,258 
54,139 
51,602 
68,144 
89,793 
85,341 
87,657 
100:017 

21,323 
20,716 
26,445 
21,996 
25,776 
22,943 
30,240 
88,781 
88,1T3 
36.317 

16,244 

38,114 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1S2T     . 

1828 

1829  

1330  

Total  
Sept.  30,  1831  .  .  . 

$92,144,253 

$12,a35,53l 
14.105,118 
16,133,457 
23,759,607 
31,265,015 
82,226,565 
81,546.275 
80,077,534 
30,995,936 
82,998,1:59 

$13,232,909 

$3,926,458 
2,425,812 
2.M17.916 
2.797,917 
5,005,808 
4,953,263 
3,792,422 
1,424,714 
2,1S5,231 
1,288,877 

$105,877,162 

$16,761,989 
16,530,930 
18,941,373 
26,557,524 
86,270,823 
87,179,828 
85,338,697 
81,502,248 
83,181,1(57 
34.236,936 

$49,683,222 

$9,766,693 
8,871,658 
9.590,505 
18,781,809 
17,519,814 
15,117,649 
14,020.012 
9,496,808 
12,064,942 
10,673,196 

692,151 

96,753 
88,236 
86,021 
112,330 
137,391 
147,838 
175,563 
139,722 
177,257 
277,021 

277,059 

53,558 
59.620 
60,580 
71,599 
58,778 
48,110 
45,523 
48.1*4 
54,772 
78,350 

16,408 

88,999 

:::: 

1832  

1838  

1834  

1835  

1S36... 

K!7  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total  
Sept.  80,  1841  .  .  . 

$255,943,097 

$32,865,618 
27,427,422 
26,653,924 
29,442,734 
25,841,311 
30,747,533 
41,788,303 
39,350,148 
36,957,118 
37,698,277 

$30,558,418 

$1,521,865 
976,727 
786,500 
1,055,573 
1,316,154 
528,171 
263,330 
1,621,213 
654,549 
407,073 

$286,501,515 

$34,387,483 
28,404.149 
27.390,424 
30,49x307 
27,157,465 
31,275,704 
42,051,638 
40.971,361 
37,611,667 
88,105,350 

$120,903,081 

$10,256,350 
8,033,590 
8,170,015 
7,826,789 
7,354,397 
7,223,090 
9.222,969 
9.880,439 
10,050,697 
10,760,499 

1,438,132 

244,988 
244,110 
292,478 
237,179 
243,543 
238,463 
274,112 
287,887 
293,456 
211,800 

569,074 

72,577 
73,668 
80.697 
101,056 
129,561 
110,023 
166,768 
148,612 
194.234 
158,137 

54,792 

91,007 

1842..    . 

9  mos.,     1843  

June  30,  1844  ... 

1845  

1846  

184T... 

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total  
June  30,  1851  .  .  . 

$328,772,888 

$53,968,013 

48,808,169 
67,768,724 
60,656,587 
55,056,094 
80,576.652 

$9,081,155 

$445,950 
250,716 
523,934 

'275,265 
311,868 

288,428 

$337,853,543 

$54.413,968 
49,058,885 
68,292,658 
60,931,852 
55,367,962 
80,865,080 

$88,278,835 

$12,528,460 
12,057,724 
13,630,686 
14,422,154 
12,900,S21 
16,682.392 

2,568,011 

292,954 
370.741 
440,736 
448,499 
480,502 
586,747 

1,235,333 

128.612 
173,741 
190,084 
155,256 
123,900 
186,415 

81,158 

172,126 

1852... 

law  

ls'4   

1855... 

1856  

New  Orleans  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  natural  depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  great 
central  valley.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  29° 
58',  and  long.  90°  1' '.  Its  site  is  low  and  marshy, 
and  in  the  summer  and  fall  very  sickly.  Two  rail- 
roads connect  it  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  thence 
steamboats  connect  with  Mobile,  etc.  It  communi- 
cates northward  by  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  westward  by  the  New 
Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  Its 
commerce  by  river  is  carried  on  by  steamboats  in  con- 
stant succession,  and  these  traverse  the  great  river 
and  tributaries  for  thousands  of  miles.  Bj-  these 
means  it  receives  and  distributes  its  merchandise. 
The  average  value  of  produce  received  from  the  inte- 
rior, is  about  $120,000,000.  Its  foreign  trade  is  co- 
extensive, and  with  regard  to  cotton  and  sugar,  it  is 
the  first  port  of  the  Union.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
river,  opposite  New  Orleans,  is  at  a  medium  of  70  feet, 
and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  feet  until  within  a 
mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  The  river  has  four 
principal  passes.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1856, 
was  163,308  tons. 

Lowell,  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  right  Ivmk  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  its  junction  with  the  Concord,  25  | 
miles  north  north-west  of  Boston.     Although  the  site  \ 
of  the  town  has  considerable  inequality  of  surface,  its 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.     The  private  residences  are  spacious, 
and  many  of  them  elegant  buildings.     Among  the 


public  edifices,  the  chief  are  the  court-house,  the  me- 
chanics' hall,  a  sick  hospital  for  operatives,  and  a 
market-house.  The  literary  institutions  of  the  town 
are  very  efficient,  and  have  been  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  The  Mechanic  Association, 
incorporated  in  1825,  has  a  valuable  library  of  about 
6000  volumes,  and  a  scientific  apparatus  ;  while  the 
city  school  library  contains  9500  volumes,  and  is  open 
to  all  on  a  small  j-early  payment.  The  great  advan- 
tage which  Lowell  enjoys  for  a  manufacturing  town  is 
derived  from  a  descent  of  30  feet  made  by  the  Merri- 
mack, and  known  as  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  which,  by 
means  of  canals  and  locks,  provides  abundance  of 
water-power.  Besides  these  there  is  a  spacious  reser- 
voir, placed  on  an  elevation  eastward  of  the  city, 
which  furnishes  an  immense  supply  of  water  at  all 
times  in  case  of  fire.  The  principal  goods  manu- 
factured here  are  cotton,  wool,  andiron.  The  first  is 
made  into  cotton  cloth  and  calico ;  the  second  into 
carpets,  cloth,  and  coarse  stuffs ;  and  iron  into  ma- 
chinery and  wire  fences.  Besides  these,  however, 
bleaching  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  dyes,  glue,  and  other  essentials  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  manufactures.  In  January,  1855, 
there  were  12  manufacturing  companies  in  Lowell, 
owning  52  mills,  and  working  371,838  spindles,  and 
11,407  looms.  The  aggregate  quantities  produced 
every  week  were  2,280,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  30,- 
OdO  yards  of  woolen  cloth,  25,000  yards  of  carpeting, 
and  50  rugs.  In  the  same  j'ear,  $14,500,000  of  capital 
was  invested  in  the  whole  manufactures  of  the  place  ; 
while  the  number  of  hands  employed  amounted  to 
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8723  females,  and  4542  males.  Every  attention  is  paid 
by  the  mill-owners  to  the  health  and  morality  of  their 
operatives.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  mill- workers  here  is  shown  in  the 
large  amounts  deposited  by  them  in  the  savings-bank  ; 
and  also  in  the  interest  they  take  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  associations  connected  with  the  factories. 

In  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  manufactures,  it  stands  pre-eminent ;  it  has  attained 
its  present  position  altogether  from  the  extent  of  its 
manufacturing  facilities.  A  tract  of  400  acres,  con- 
stituting the  most  central  part  of  the  present  city,  was 
laid  out  in  1821.  It  was  purchased  for  $100,000,  and 
the  owners  were  incorporated  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  of  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  lirst  mill  erected.  Population  1820,  about  200 ; 
1830,  6,477  ;  1836,  17,330  ;  1840,  20,796  ;  1850,  33,383  ; 
and  in  1854,  40,000.  In  1834,  Belvidere  village 
was  added  to  it,  making  a  territory  of  nearly  5  square 
miles,  and  in  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Low- 
ell lies  on  the  right  bank  of  Merrimack  River,  at  the 
junction  of  Concord  River,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
several  lines  of  railroads.  It  was  originally  known  as 
Pawtucket  Falls.  The  water  power  is  very  extensive, 
and  easily  available.  A  canal,  100  feet  wide,  15  feet 
deep,  and  1J  miles  in  length,  supplies  the  factories 
with  water,  taken  from  the  Concord  River,  at  Paw- 
tucket  Falls.  The  entire  descent  is  31  feet.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Locks  and  Canals  Company,"  acting 
under  a  charter  granted  in  1792,  with  a  capital  of  $600,- 
000,  supplies  the  water  power  to  the  different  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  Merrimac  Manufac- 
turing Company,  was  chartered  in  1822,  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,000,000  ;  with  5  cotton  factories,  with  67,- 
965  spindles,  and  1,920  looms,  employs  1,600  males, 
and  645  females ;  manufactures  18,000  yards  of  prints 
and  sheetings  annually.  Connected  with  this  Com- 
pany is  an  extensive  print  works.  The  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company,  chartered  in  1825,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,200,000,  has  3  cotton  factories,  with 
36,228  spindles,  and  1,002  looms,  employs  875  females, 
and  360  males ;  manufactures  10,000,000  yards  of 
prints,  flannels,  and  sheetings  annually.  It  also  has 
an  extensive  print  works.  The  Appleton  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000 ;  has 
2  cotton  factories,  with  17,920  spindles,  and  538 
looms ;  employs  480  females,  and  120  males ;  manu- 
factures 6,500,000  yards  sheetings  and  shirtings  annu- 
ally. The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  was  char- 
tered in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  $1,300,000;  has  a 
cotton  factory,  7,142  spindles,  244  looms,  and  a  carpet 
factory,  4,300  spindles,  and  80  looms,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 500  females,  and  225  males ;  manufacturing 
4,940,000  yards  rugs,  carpeting,  and  cotton  cloth,  an- 
nually. The  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company  was 
chartered  in  1830,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  ;  has  3 
mills,  with  13,000  spindles,  45  broadcloth,  and  375  cas- 
simere  looms,  and  3  dye-houses,  employing  950  females, 
and  820  males  ;  manufacturing  950,000  yards  of  broad- 
cloths and  cassimeres  annually.  The  Suffolk  Manu- 
facturing Company,  chartered  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
of  $600,000,  has  2  factories. — See  STATISTICS  OF 
MASS.,  1855,  for  further  items. 

Lowering,  among  distillers,  a  term  employed  to 
express  the  debasing  the  strength  of  any  spirituous 
liquor  by  mixing  water  with  it.  The  standard  and 
marketable  price  of  these  liquors  is  fixed  in  regard  to 
a  certain  strength  in  them  called  proof;  or,  that 
strength  which  makes  them,  when  shaken  in  a  phial  or 
poured  from  on  high  into  a  glass,  retain  for  some  time 
a  froth  or  crown  of  bubbles.  In  this  state  spirits  con- 
sist of  about  half  pure,  or  totally  inflammable  spirits, 
and  half  water ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  spirit  be 
exposed  for  sale  and  found  to  have  that  proof  wanting, 
scarcely  any  body  will  buy  it  until  it  has  been  distilled 
again  and  brought  to  the  proper  strength  ;  and  if  it  be 
above  that  strength  the  proprietor  usually  adds  water 


to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard.  There  is  another 
kind  of  lowering  among  the  retailers  of  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing  it  under  the  stand- 
ard proof.  Whoever  has  the  art  of  doing  this  without 
destroying  the  bubble-proof,  which  is  easily  done  by 
means  of  some  addition  which  gives  a  greater  tenacity 
to  the  parts  of  the  spirits,  will  deceive  all  who  judge 
by  this  proof  alone.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  to  judge 
of  liquors  is  by  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  and  especially 
by  the  instrument  called  the  hydrometer. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given  by  sailors  to 
those  who  know  not  the  duty  of  a  seaman,  Lubber's 
Hole  is  the  vacant  space  between  the  head  of  a  lower 
mast  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to  trust  himself 
up  the  futtock  shrouds,  will  prefer  that  way  of  getting 
into  the  top. 

Lubec,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  northern  German}', 
and  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Ilanse  Towns,  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  territory,  is  situate  on  a  gentle  ridge 
between  the  rivers  Trave  aud  Wakenitz,  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  former  at  Travemunde,  and  36  miles 
north-east  of  Hamburg.  Lubec  is  the  capital  of  the 
four  free  or  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  seat  of  their 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  court  consists  of  six 
members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  each  of  the  free 
towns ;  Frankfort  and  Bremen  nominate  the  fifth ; 
while  the  sixth  is  named  alternately  once  by  Lubec 
and  twice  by  Hamburg.  The  president  is  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  senates  of  the  four  towns.  The  present 
city  of  Lubec  was  founded  in  1143  by  Adolphus  II., 
Count  of  Holstein  and  Schaumburg,  by  whom  it  was 
ceded  in  1158  to  Henry  Duke  of  Saxon}-,  surnamed 
the  Lion.  In  1226  it  was  made  a  free  imperial  city  by 
Frederic  II.  At  this  time  it  was  an  important  com- 
mercial city,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  1241  it 
entered  into  treaty  with  Hamburg,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  of  which  it  be- 
came the  head  about  1260.  For  four  centuries  Lubec 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  said  to  have 
at  one  time  contained  200,000  persons.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League,  which  took  place  in  1632,  it 
gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  has  never  again  attained 
its  former  importance.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1806,  the  Prussian  general  Blucher,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  took  refuge  in  Lubec,  which  was  then 
stormed  by  the  French,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  for 
three  days.  In  1810  it  was  annexed  to  the  French 
empire,  and  so  remained  till  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
in  1813,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  political  inde- 
pendence, and  subsequent!}'  joined  the  German  Con- 
federation as  a  free  city.  It  has  one  vote  in  the  full 
council ;  but  in  the  select  council  it  has  only  one  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  free  towns.  Lubec  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  old  towns  in  Germany.  Its 
streets  are  generally  straight  and  regular,  and  its 
public  buildings,  which  are  mostly  of  brick,  have  un- 
dergone little  change  since  the  15th  century.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  old-fashioued  style,  with  their 
quaint  gables  toward  the  street ;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  archi- 
tecture. The  old  ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  The  finest  building  in  Lubec  is 
the  Marienkirche,  founded  in  1301.  It  is  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and 
surmounted  by  two  towers  with  spires  rising  to  the 
height  of  430  feet.  It  has  three  naves ;  the  roof  of 
the  centre  one  rising  to  the  unusual  height  of  134  feet. 
It  contains  numerous  monuments  and  paintings — the 
latter  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Overbeck,  etc.  The 
"  Dance  of  Death,"  dated  1463,  is  remarkable  as  rep- 
resenting the  costumes  of  the  period.  This  church 
possesses  a  very  fine  organ,  and  has  also  a  curious  old 
astronomical  clock,  constructed  in  1405.  The  Dom- 
kirche,  or  cathedral,  built  between  1170  and  1341,  is 
almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  has  two  towers  surmount- 
ed by  spires  300  feet  high.  It  contains  numerous 
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monuments  to  bishops  and  others  connected  with  Lu- 
bec.  The  screen  of  the  choir  is  a  master-piece  of 
wood-carving  of  the  early  German  school.  In  one  of 
the  side  chapels  is  a  painting  by  Memling  representing 
the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  in  23  distinct  groups.  The 
town-house,  on  the  market-place,  is  a  curious  old 
Gothic  brick  building,  completed  in  1517.  Here  in 
ancient  times  deputies  from  85  cities  in  Germany 
composing  the  Hanseatic  League,  held  their  sittings. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institutions  are  nu- 
merous ;  besides  which  there  are  an  exchange,  mint, 
arsenal,  public  library  with  37,000  volumes  and  a 
theatre. 

Lubec  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  trades  largely  with  Hamburg  by 
means  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal,  and  also  with  Russia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  A  branch  line  con- 
nects it  with  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  railway.  Reg- 
ular steam  communication  is  kept  up  with  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Vessels  draw- 
ing not  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to 
the  town,  but  larger  vessels  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  lighters  at  Travemiinde,  between  which  and  Lubec 
small  steamers  are  constantly  plying.  The  chief 
exports  are — corn,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  and  timber; 
imports — wines,  silks,  cottons,  hardware,  colonial 
products,  and  dye-stuffs.  In  1855,  972  vessels,  carry- 
ing 55,266  lasts,  entered;  and  958  vessels,  carrying 
54,246  lasts,  left  the  port.  The  manufactures  are 
numerous,  but  not  large  or  important.  Among  the 
chief  are  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods ;  to- 
bacco, soap,  paper,  playing-cards,  musical  instru- 
ments, hats  ;  and  iron,  copper,  and  brass  wares. 

Its  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  Baltic 
States,  to  which  it  exports  corn,  cattle,  wool,  fish, 
iron,  and  timber.  Its  imports  comprise  wines,  silks, 
cottons,  hardwares,  and  other  manufactured  goods ; 
also  colonial  produce,  dye-stuffs,  etc.  The  territory 
belonging  to  Lubec  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  by  3 
miles  in  breadth,  containing  a  population  of  54,166, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  In  1852 
there  entered  the  port  of  Lubec  2086  vessels,  measur- 
ing 262,724  tons,  viz. :  sailing  vessels,  1699,  of  an  ag. 
gregate  tonnage  of  170,096  tons,  and  387  regular 
steam-packets,  of  an  aggregate  of  92,628  tons.  Russia 
holds  the  first  rank  in  the  trade  of  Lubec.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1852  (2085),  there 
were  under  the  Russian  flag  456  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  85,730  tons.  The  total  imports  into  this 
port  in  1852  reached,  in  weight,  122,000,000  kilos. 
(2-20  Ibs.  each),  viz. :  by  sea,  94,000,000  kilos. ;  by 
land,  28,000,000  kilos.  This  was  a  falling  off  from  the 
preceding  year  of  10,000,000  kilos. 

Among  the  imports  of  1852  were :  tobacco,  1,049,132 
kilos. ;  cotton,  drugs,  and  dye-stuffs,  4,034,849  kilos. ; 
coffee,  2,291,526  kilos. ;  sugar,  4,278,066  kilos. 

The  total  imports  in  1851  amounted  to  132,333,000 
kilos. ;  but  the  increase  of  10,000,000  kilos,  was  at- 
tributable to  the  heavy  stock  of  material  introduced 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
between  Lubec  and  Hamburg.  A  comparison  with  the 
preceding  years  of  regular  trade  will  show  a  stead}', 
though  a  gradual  increase.  In  1850  the  total  imports 
reached  120,000,000  kilos.,  or  2,000,000  less  than  in 
1852. 

The  general  imports  of  Lubec  are  thus  classi- 
fied :  Manufactures. — Including,  principally,  liquors, 
watches,  jewelry,  hardware,  gunpowder,  piece-goods, 
glass-ware,  13,954,580  kilos.  Colonial,  or  trwit-A  tlantic 
M'  i-fhandise. — Consisting  of  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tea,  11,708,795  kilos.  Ani- 
mal Substances. — Consisting  of  butter,  cheese,  wax, 
oils,  wool,  peltry,  silk,  2,827,453  kilos.  Metals. — 
Chiefly  of  iron  and  copper,  6,121,736  kilos.  Mi.^-,1- 
laneovs. — Including  salted  fish,  tallow,  grains,  timber, 
pot-ashes,  etc.,  88,424,913.  Total,  123,037,477  kilos. 
Manufactures  represent  11J  per  cent.,  colonial,  or 


trans-Atlantic  merchandise  9J  per  cent.,  metals  5  per 
cent.,  and  all  other  imports  74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade. 

Statement  showing  the  Steam  Navigation  between 
Lubec  and  the  Baltic  Ports,  from.  1849  to  1852. — 
1849. — Between  Travemunde  (the  port  of  Lubec)  and 
Copenhagen — voyages,  67 ;  passengers,  1955 ;  re- 
ceipts, 152,046  francs.  1850. — Between  Travemunde, 
Copenhagen,  and  Gothenburg — voyages,  61 ;  passen- 
gers, 2858 ;  receipts,  194,738  francs.  1851.— Between 
Travemiinde,  Copenhagen,  and  Gothenburg — voyages, 
37 ;  passengers,  3,415 ;  receipts,  137,884  francs. 
1852. — Between  Lubec,  Copenhagen,  and  Gothen- 
burg— voyages,  20 ;  passengers,  3061 ;  receipts,  114,- 
360  francs. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Lubec  in  1853  consisted  of 
65  vessels,  of  13,300  tons  aggregate,  viz.,  60  sailing 
vessels,  of  11,826  tons,  and  5  steamers.  The  once  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  trade  of  Lubec  had  dwindled 
down  to  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
The  tardy  communication  with  Hamburg  (a  city  on 
which  it  depends  almost  exclusively  for  its  commercial 
activity)  by  canal  navigation,  contributed  much  to  de- 
press its  commercial  enterprise ;  and,  hence,  its  mer- 
chants have,  for  a  long  period,  been  strenuous  and 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  that  would  connect  them  with  that  city. 
Denmark,  however,  jealous  of  any  enterprise  that 
would  be  likely  to  create  a  rival  for  the  trade  of  Kiel, 
which  town  is  also  connected  by  railroad  with  Ham- 
burg, long  refused  permission  to  construct  the  contem- 
plated railroad  across  any  portion  of  its  territories. 
The  difficulties  were,  however,  adjusted,  the  road  con- 
structed, and  during  the  past  few  years  the  trade  of 
Lubec  has  risen  to  considerable  importance.  In  1850, 
before  the  connection  by  railroad  was  established,  the 
merchandise  which  passed  between  the  two  cities 
amounted  to  but  26,000  quintals  of  106-85  Ibs.  each ; 
in  1853,  after  the  railroad  was  opened,  it  ascended  to 
267,380  quintals,  viz.,  89,575  Hamburg  merchandise, 
and  177,805  foreign  merchandise,  forwarded  via  Ham- 
burg. The  United  States  has  no  direct  trade  with 
Lubea,  such  of  its  staples  as  reach  that  market  being 
supplied  either  from  Hamburg  or  Altona,  chiefly  the 
former. 

The  tariff  is  that  of  December  5th,  1851. 

Moneys. — 1  marc  =  16  schillings  Lubec  courant  = 
28-79  cents. 

Weights  and  Measures. — 1  ship-pound  =  2J  cwt. 
of  112  'ibs.  English,  each  =  280  Ibs.  1  lis-pound  = 
14  Ibs. 

Duties  on  Imports. — All  goods,  whether  of  foreign  or 
home  production,  pay  J  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as 
given  in  the  invoices,  except  the  following  articles, 
which  are  free  of  import  duties :  Transit  goods  re-ex- 
ported within  three  months  after  entry ;  effects  of 
travelers  ;  household  furniture  used  ;  wool  brought  for 
the  Lubec  fair,  and  delivered  at  the  wool  warehouse ; 
goods  on  board  of  vessels  not  consigned  to  Lubec ; 
wares  on  board  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Trave- 
munde in  distress. 

None  but  citizens  have  the  privilege  of  clearing 
goods  in  the  custom-house  ;  American  vessels,  how- 
ever, are  exempt  from  this  regulation. — Com.  ltd.  U.  S. 

Lucia,  St.,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
Windward  group,  lying  about  30  miles  north  of  ]\lar- 
tinique,  in  lat.  13°  50'  N.,  long.  60°  58'  W.  It  is  32 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  12  in  extreme 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  about  235  square  miles, 
or  150,000  acres.  It  is  longitudinally  divided  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  generally  from  1200  to  1800,  and 
in  some  cases  2000  feet  high,  densely  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber.  These  arc  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
assume  the  most  fantastic  forms,  abounding  in  deep 
chasms  and  pointed  eminences.  From  either  side  of 
this  chain  branches  of  lesser  altitude  go  off  toward  the 
coast,  forming  plains  and  valleys  of  various  sizes.  At 
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its  southern  extremity  are  two  mountains  of  volcanic 
origin,  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  which  rise  nearly  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  parallel  cones, 
to  the  height  of  about  2700  feet ;  they  are  covered  with 
evergreen  foliage,  and  mark  the  entrance  into  the 
deep  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Soufriere.  The  valleys 
throughout  the  island,  as  well  as  the  plains  upon  the 
coast,  are  fertile,  being  well  watered  l>y  numerous 
streams,  and  arc  under  good  cultivation.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  territories — Basseterre,  the  low  or 
leeward  portion,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
most  populous,  though  the  prevalence  of  stagnant  wa- 
ters and  morasses  renders  the  climate  very  unhealthy  ; 
and  Capisterre,  the  high  or  windward  territory,  which 
is  also  very  unhealthy,  but  is  becoming  less  so  as  the 
wood  on  the  high  lands  is  being  cleared  away.  The 
climate  is  very  moist,  as  the  trees  on  the  mountains 
attract  the  clouds,  and  hence  render  the  island  subject 
to  frequent  and  heavy  rains  for  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year. 

The  extent  of  land  under  each  description  of  crop  in 
1854,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  was  : 


1851. 

185-2. 

1853. 

1854. 

Canes. 

3,015 

3563 

Acres. 

3,489 

3,290 

Coffee   .  .  . 

155 

187 

180 

or 

Cocoa  

131 

109 

89 

87 

Provisions.  ... 

1,013 

1,186 

2,423 

1,154 

The  quantities  of  various  articles  produced  in  each 
of  the  above  years  werfc : 


1851. 

1852. 

1853.                1854. 

Sugar  Ibs. 
Coffee  " 
3ocoa  " 
Bum  galls. 
Molasses.  .     " 

6,691,800 
18,620 
15,143 
45,058 
159,540 

7,130,560 
25,933 
40,358 
66,929 
206,695 

6,782,700 
6,051 
21,600 
58,343 
214.712 

7,414,100 
10,250 
17,480 
77,751 
208.625 

The  quantities  and  value  of  articles  exported  in  1854 


Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Value. 

To  United    HT°  , 
^Sdom.  c^nt. 

foreign 
States. 

Cocoa  Ibs. 

148,983 
[     361 

1,093 
116,490 
40 
14,864 
59,242 

£1,491 
1,417 

2,363 
2,934 
80 
1,428 
41,468 
4,700 

£67 
85 

1,057 
1,655 

Y,428 
41,462 
300 

£1,424 
1,230 

V,279 
30 

""e 

2,699 

£151 
1311 

2702 

Goods,  Brit,  manu- 
fact  packages 
Logwood  tons 
Molasses  galls. 
Hlce  cwt. 

Rum  galls. 

Sugar,  Mus..  .  .  cwt 
Other  articles  

Total  value  .  .  . 

'£55,886  £46004 

£6,668  £3,164 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1854  (principally  arti- 
cles of  British  manufacture,  flour,  dried  fish,  butter, 
live  stock,  lumber,  salted  meat,  olive  oil,  wine,  rice, 
and  tobacco),  was  £96,309 ;  being  £41,99(5  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  £27,880  from  British  colonies,  and 
£26,433  from  foreign  States.  The  nett  amount  of  the 
general  revenue  in  1854  was  £14,098 ;  being,  custom 
duties  on  imports,  £6482 ;  on  tonnage,  £744 ;  assessed 
and  other  taxes,  £6872.  The  nett  expenditure  for  that 
year  was  £13,565.  The  total  population  in  1854  was 
24,123,  of  whom  430  were  male  and  517  female  whites, 
11,081  male  and  12,095  female  persons  of  color.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island  is  Castries,  which  contains 
about  3000  persons.  St.  Lucia  was  first  colonized  by 
English  settlers  in  1639,  but  these  were  soon  after 
driven  off  by  the  Caribs.  About  1650  the  French 
effected  a  settlement,  and  from  that  time  to  1803, 
when  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  English,  it  be- 
longed alternately  to  France  and  England.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops,  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  an  executive 
council,  consisting  of  the  colonial  secretary,  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  the  second  military  officer.  There 
is  also  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  five  official 
and  five  non-official  members,  in  which  the  colonial 
secretary  and  attorney-general  have  seats  and  votes, 
and  of  which  the  commanding  officer  is  president.  The 


laws  of  St.  Lucia,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
altered  by  orders  of  council,  are  the  laws  of  France, 
antecedent  to  the  Code  of  Napoleon. 

Luff,  the  order  from  the  pilot  to  the  steersman  to 
put  the  helm  toward  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  in  order  to 
make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Hence,  luff  round,  or  luff  a-lee,  is  the  excess  of  this 
movement,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  the  ship's 
head  up  in  the  wind  in  order  to  tack  her.  A  ship  is 
also  said  to  spring  her  luff  when  she  yields  to  the  effort 
of  the  helm  by  sailing  nearer  to  the  line  of  the  wind 
than  she  had  done  before.  Luff  Tackle,  a  name  given 
by  sailors  to  any  large  tackle  that  is  not  destined  for 
any  particular  place,  but  may  be  variously  employed 
as  occasion  requires.  It  is  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  the  jigger  tackle,  although  smaller  than  those 
which  serve  to  hoist  the  heavier  materials  into  and  out 
of  the  vessel;  which  latter  are  the  main  and  fore- 
tackles,  the  stay  and  quarter-tackles,  and  so  forth. 

Lug-Sail,  a  square  sail,  hoisted  occasionally  on  the 
mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel,  upon  a  yard  which 
hangs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  mast.  These 
sails  are  more  particularly  used  in  the  barca-longas 
navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lumber.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  United  States  is  the  quantity  of  wood  and 
lumber  they  furnish.  Of  the  well-wooded  countries 
of  the  world,  Eussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  America, 
this  country,  no  doubt,  ranks  as  first.  A  discriminat- 
ing writer,  Volney,  once  described  this  country  as 
"one  vast  forest,  diversified  occasionally  by  cultivated 
intervals."  If  this  is  less  true  than  it  was  a  century 
or  even  half  a  century  ago,  it  applies  in  the  main  at 
the  present  moment.  Even  the  oldest  States  of  the 
Union,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the 
Carolinas,  are  still  famous  for  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  lumber.  And  Maine,  that  had  some- 
thing like  settlements  before  any  other  portion  of  New 
England,  is  to  this  day  the  great  lumber  State  of  the 
land.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  name  it  sometimes  gets — 
the  Pine-tree  State.  The  trees  of  any  country  are 
valuable  for  at  least  four  distinct  purposes,  for  fuel, 
for  shelter,  for  the  food  many  of  them  afford,  and  for 
ornament.  In  the  last  point  of  view,  which  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  least  important,  trees  are  of  much 
consequence.  England  has  obtained  the  name  of  an 
extensive  garden,  very  much  through  its  beautiful 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  One  half  of  the  beauty 
of  many  of  our  New  England  Tillages  would  be  lost 
in  the  warm  season  without  their  elegant  natural 
screens  in  the  shape  of  trees.  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who 
said  that  "  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is  a  nobler  object  than  a 
king  in  his  coronation  robes."  No  artist  would  ever 
think  of  presenting  a  fine  landscape  without  trees. 
And  so  important  are  trees  regarded  as  objects  of  beau- 
ty and  shade,  that  ornamental  tree  associations  are 
springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
objects  are  to  adorn  streets  and  highways  with  our 
beautiful  elms,  maples,  and  evergreens. 

It  is  stated  by  Michaux  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  140  species  of  forest  trees  which  attain  a 
greater  height  than  30  feet,  while  in  France  there  are 
only  18  of  the  same  description.  And  we  suppose  that 
the  comparison  would  be  similar  if  extended  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  or  Germany.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
our  forest  scenery  so  much  surpasses  that  in  the  west 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  that  European  travelers 
think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
see  our  forest  scenery  as  painted  by  the  invisible  artist 
every  autumn. 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  portions  of  Europe  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  forest  trees  that  associations  have 
been  formed  in  German}'  and  other  countries  to  plant 
forests  upon  soil  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  vast 
amount  of  forest  trees  annually  used  by  such  a  coun- 
try as  Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
to  build  A  70  gun  ship  40  acres  of  ship  timber  are  re- 
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qnired.  In  the  light  of  such  a  fact,  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  is  none  too  early  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  exercise  due  economy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  for- 


ests already  existing,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
others — on  the  waste  lands  that  already  abound  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  EXPOBTS  OP  LUMBER  (SPECIFYING  THE  EXPORTING  DISTRICTS)  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES   FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOtu,  1856. 


Districts. 

Shingles. 

Boards,  planks,  and 

scantling. 

Hewn  timber. 

Other  lumber  ^l""*  and 
other  dye. 

All  other 
manufactures 

Passamaquoddy  

M.  feet. 
844 
259 

Dollars. 
1,416 
624 

M.  feet. 

3,485 
3,681 

Dollars. 

86,241 
.48,442 

.... 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
4,692 
501 

Dollars. 

19,258 

540 
5,696 
8,474 
19,852 
1,047 
419,657 
6,554 
2T.188 
28,652 
10,078 

4,iio 

21,354 
410,404 

"eii 

B2y489 

11,189 
42,661 
16,671 
50 
87.758 
4,905 
34,453 
34,840 
4,075 
'    778.783 
60,800 
41.579 
164.579 
200 

113,640 

Machias  

Frenchman's  Bay  

Penobscot  

33 

71 

1,093 
2 
1,718 
8,913 

27,821 
82 
21,331 
118,906 

196 

Wiscasset..  

Bath  

63» 

256 

88 
639 

56,042 
120,575 

Portland  and  Falrnouth. 
Saco  

Belfast  

2,165 
8,122 

27,673 
106,418 

56 
8,516 

Bangor  

4,053 

12,201 

Vermont  

Newburyport  

65 

275 

S6 
103 
817 
11,766 

1,353 
1,704 
14,637 
226,964 

89 

Gloucester  

Salem  

397 
8,275 

882 
11,880 

"286 

5,357 

78 
243,572 
1,401 

5,568 

Boston  and  Charlestown 
Fall  River  

New  Bedford  

13 
419 
157 
199 
443 

270 
6,506 
2,688 
4,040 
11,076 

Providence         .... 

151 

606 

Bristol  and  Warren  

New  London  

868 
1,446 

New  Haven      .   . 

53 

502 
3 
131 

8,702 
6,659 
66 

2,887 

•590 

8,597 

"560 
350 
37,694 

768 

8 

17 

13,091 

Buffalo  Creek 

New  York  

2,581 

14,312 

27,469 
947 

554,911 
6,631 

55,724 
1,229 

168 

•1,848 

1,569 
115 

27,741 
3,450 

31,430 

723 
9,830 

34,843 

1,530 

8,995 

2,193 
146 
22 

88,483 
2,547 
399 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 

2,993 

18,600 

3,383 
2,250 

69,719 
8,613 

5,738 
5,684 
5,856 

1,884 

18,803 
15,363 
13,340 
4,849 

"852 
530 

Plymouth  N.  C  

"i25 
Y,329 

"is5 

19,322 
"'7 

23",040 
lV.311 

Washington,  N.  C  

11,559 
6,795 

65 

51 
5,043 
105 
232 
11 
8 

157 
19,826 
781 
928 
44 
40 

209 
7,918 
2,476 
1,590 
3,388 
2,623 
3,106 
5,161 
4,885 

2,905 
111,441 
43,353 
24,555 
62,586 
36,125 
49,724 
58,878 
53,773 

Wilmington  

520 
3,197 

8,470 
20,003 

13,375 

Charleston  

26,878 

189,167 

19,985 

Mobile 

932 

7,756 

128,938 
1,520 

Pensacola  

74 

254 

Key  West  

107 

535 

8,436 
360 
1,700 
105 
4,018 

109,858 
501 
41,113 
1,050 
34,486 

"781 

2,ei6 

405 
14,500 
81,818 
125 
828 

"600 

714 

4,192 

Miami                       .    ... 

Detroit    

1,077 

2,971 

82 
JS4S 
1,983 

247 
1,646 
9,717 

285 
2,286 

-:> 

3,059 
85,448 
1,515 

i',666 

Y.590 

215 
86,889 

48,264 

San  Francisco  

Total.... 

45.178 

166,2(17 

L26.880 

L987.802 

34,260 

234,959        808.6S4    i    121,i>" 

This  table  shows  the  singular  fact,  that  Chicago,  the 
greatest  lumber  market  in  the  world,  exports  directly 
no  lumber  to  foreign  countries. 

The  State  of  Maine,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
lumber  and  ship  building  trade,  has  for  a  long  time 
excited  much  interest.  The  season  for  cutting  the 
timber  and  bringing  it  to  market  commences  in  De- 
cember or  earlier,  and  closes  in  March  or  April. 

According  to  a  careful  estimate  of  George  AV.  Cram, 
Esq.,  surveyor-general  of  lumber  for  Boston,  the 
amount  sold  at  that  port  in  1854,  was  131,900,000  feet. 
The  descriptions  were  40,000,000  of  white  pine  lumber, 
18,000,000  southern  pine,  25,000,000  spruce,  10,000,000 
hard  wood,  1,800,000  mahogany,  2,100,001)  clapboards. 
10,000,000  shingles,  20,000,000  laths,  4,000,000  hem- 
lock, 1,000,000  pickets. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  lumber 
business.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  getting 
the  lumber  to  market  is  120,000 ;  number  of  cattle 


and  horses,  80,000  ;  number  of  saw-mills,  3000;  num- 
ber of  vessels,  1000.  Pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  lum- 
ber is  principally  obtained  from  Bangor,  Ellsworth, 
the  Kennebec  lliver,  Calais,  Machias,  Cherritield, 
Maine,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  while  the  larger 
portion  of  the  hard  pine  grows  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  Pine  and 
spruce,  too,  are  brought  from  Canada  to  Portland,  and 
is  thence  shipped  to  this  and  other  markets.  The  lum- 
ber secured  from  St.  John  is  of  a  superior  quality 
Lumber  is  obtained  also  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan.  The  two  last  States  furnish 
black  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  white  wood,  and  basswood ; 
while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  furnish  a  share  of 
the  same.  The  railroads  bring  to  market,  oak  timber 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  south- 
ern and  western  States  grow  a  portion  of  the  same, 
ami  furnish  considerable  live  oak.  New  York  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  pine.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
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more  sparingly.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  hard  pine 
for  ship-building  grows  on  the  Alatamaha  River  in 
Georgia,  and  on  the  Waccamaw  River  in  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  hard  pine  has  been 
used  in  ship-building.  It  is  now  employed  extensively 
in  New  England,  and  is  considered  as  good  for  many 
parts  of  a  ship  as  oak.  During  the  year  1854  a  com- 
mission house  of  this  city  sold  about  23,000,000  of  feet, 
to  be  used  mostly  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  this  house  sold  5,000,000  feet 
more  than  all  that  was  surveyed  in  the  city  for  that 
year,  showing  how  large  n  part  of  the  lumber  sold 
here  is  not  surveyed  under  our  surveyor-general. 
Formerly  there  was  no  hard  pine  obtained  at  the  South 
except  what  grew  immedaitely  upon  the  rivers.  But 
within  five  or  six  years  the  timber  upon  the  margin  of 
the  streams  has  become  scarce,  so  that  now  it  is  con- 
veyed for  several  miles  to  the  rivers,  and  in  some  cases 
is  floated  300  miles  to  some  sea-port,  from  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  the  North  or  to  foreign  ports. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  that  has  recently  been  effect- 
ed between  the  United  States  'and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America  is  quite  sure  to  increase  our 
lumber  trade,  as  Canada  and  the  other  provinces 
abound  in  this  great  staple.  A  few  statistics  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  British 
provinces  in  this  department.  In  1832  the  new  ships 
built  in  the  British  colonies  were  of  32,778  tons  bur- 
den ;  while  in  1841  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  built 
amounted  to  108,038  tons,  and  in  1850  to  112,787  tons. 
Most  of  these  ships  were  built  for  the  British  market. 
In  the  city  of  Quebec,  according  to  Andrews's  Report 
on  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade,  there  are  about  25  ship- 
building establishments,  and  8  or  10  floating  docks. 
The  vessels  built  there  average  from  500  to  1500  tons. 
In  1849,  114  vessels  were  built  in  New  Brunswick,  of 
36,534  tons  burden.  Most  of  the  ships  built  in  New 
Brunswick  are  constructed  in  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OP  LUMBER  AND  NAVAL  STOKES  FKOK 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1854. 


Staves,  shingles,  boards,  etc.|$2,578,149 

Other  lumber |     128,743 

129,628 
118,894 
2,294,122 

1,406,488 
834,321 


Masts  and  spars. 

Oak  bark  and  dye 

All  manufactures  of 

Naval  stores,  tar,   pitch, 

rosin,  etc. 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 


Total $6,9S5,345 


$5,122,834 
165,178 
180,522 


2,837,270 

2,066,306 

822,728 


i 

_ 

$10,740,701  $11,874,510] 


$4,609,665 

677,659 

306,643 

99,168 

3,683,420 

2,049,456 
448,499 


Of  these  exportations,  more  than  half  of  the  naval 
stores  go  to  England,  and  more  than  half  of  the  lum- 
ber to  Cuba. 

The  ship-building  interest  alone  of  Massachusetts 
consumes  a  vast  amount  of  lumber.  In  1837  the  ves- 
sels bnilf  in  the  State  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,- 
370,649,  and  the  agricultural  and  domestic  articles 
consuming  lumber  were  worth  $2,952,317.  The  per- 
sons employed  in  this  handiwork  were  3950.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  ships  built  in  this  State  in  1854  was 
$5,000,000.  If  the  value  of  agricultural  and  other 
articles  requiring  timber  advanced  in  the  same  ratio 
the  value  was  fully  $10,000,000  for  that  year. 

There  were  built  in  the  United  States  in  1854, 1774 
vessels  of  all  descriptions,  with  a  tonnage  of  535,636. 
About  a  sixth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  we  find  to 
have  been  built  in  Massachusetts.  The  value  of  the 
whole,  then,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  stated  at  $30,- 
000,000.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  vessels  was 
unusual,  and  the  prices  obtained  the  same.  What  de- 
struction of  forests  was  made  by  the  ship-building  of 
that  single  year ! 

The  lumber  trade  of  this  country  is  immense.  It 
costs  $30,000,000  a  year  to  build  our  ships,  and  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  all  the  buildings 
erected  in  the  country  for  a  year,  and  then  of  the  cost 
of  all  other  articles  made  of  wood,  and  of  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  material  required. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EXPORTS  OF  LUMBKR  (ANP  TO 
WHAT  COUNTP.IKS  EXPORTED)  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTII,  1856. 


Whither  eiported. 

Hewn  timber. 

„,.         Unk  bark 

•s&fle 

All  inanu  ' 

Uctilr.:s  of 

Russia  on  tho  Bal-  | 
tic  &  North  Seas.  J 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Swedish  West  Indies 
Danish  West  Indies.. 
Hamburg  

Tom. 

L)oilar». 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
200 

647 
913 
20,717' 
80,565 
59,104 
469 
4,331 
2,379 
4,848 
393 
3,202 
162,786 
13,135 
110 
1,739 
448 
230,582 
57,198 
52,489 
6,578 
8,915 
10,480 
218,190 
616 
12,444 
27,255 
1,791 
8,106 
217 
1,463 
458 
527 
62 
1,900 
1,127,884 
107,241 
4,706 
510 
1,120 

406 
"S24 

"soo 

110 

28,426 
11,202 
102 
16,286 
8,149 
23,961 
18,560 
87,848 
6,311 
24,660 
33,331 
19,325 

487 

723 

1,464 
18,252 

5,194 
9,934 

Bremen  

362 

2,882 

Other  German  ports. 
Holland  

958 

7,086 

24,104 
196 
4,135 
1.2  TO 
9,834 
76,986 
140 
665 
397 

10,289 

'  '7(52 
60,073 
6,555 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Dutch  Guiana  

80 

"887 
12,151 
8,116 
1,118 

600 

7,004 
84,287 
22,133 
8,097 

Dutch  East  Indies.  .  . 
Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Gibraltar.  

Malta  

Canada  

781 
6,525 
341 

2,616 
40,567 
2,661 

14,816 
9,066 

4,027 
166 
600 
3,578 
21,660 

10,805 
404 
2,442 

Other  Br.  N.  A.  pos.  . 
British  West  Indies.. 
British  Honduras.  .  .  . 

British  Guiana.  

British  pos.  in  Africa 
British  Australia.  .  .  . 

New  Zealand  

British  East  Indies.  . 
France  on  the  Atlan. 
France  on  the  Med.  . 
French  N.  Ainer.pos. 
French  W.  Indies.  .  . 

73 

1,619 

"l72 

1,033 

11,725 

i',800 

12,531 
98,557 
18,199 
178 
238 
36 
11,144 
16,711 
1,140 

16",27S 
5,676 

"l52 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
Spain  on  the  Medit.  . 
Canary  Islands  

305 
879 

3,225 
6,105 

Philippine  Islands.  .  . 

1,128 

6,635 

351,2.85 
12,361 

665 

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

41 
360 
46 
46 

514 

'  '260 
400 

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

'"90 

i',561 

Sardinia  

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies  

140 

Turkey  in  Europe.  .  . 

Other  ports  in  Africa 
Hayti  

20 

290 

1,799 

3,085 

Mexico  

8,290 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada  

6,050 

Venezuela  

24 
685 
646 
500 

824 
4,671 
5,16S 
3,899 

3,080 
2,259 
7,5S5 
11,732 

Brazil  

Buenos  Ayres  
Chili  

Peru  

1,972 

Ecuador  

2,000 

Sandwich  Islands  — 

986 
869 

1,190 
4,400 

4,830 
24,293 
16,763 

23,911 
8,323 
52,880 

Whale  Fisheries  

Total  

34,260  234,969  803,684 

121,0302,501,583 

Lute,  a  substance  used  for  making  vessels  or  appara- 
tus air-tight,  by  closing  the  apertures  of  their  joints,  or 
for  coating,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  a  higher  tem- 
perature, or  for  repairing  a  fracture.  Clay  is  the  basis 
of  many  lutes ;  whence  the  term,  from  Ivtum,  clay. 
Among  the  principl  lutes  are  Stowerbridge  clay,  in  fine 
powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  water ;  Windsor  loam, 
a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  Willis's  lute,  a 
thin  paste  made  of  a  solution  of  borax,  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  slacked  lime.  Mixtures  of  borax  and  clay 
also  form  useful  lutes.  What  is  called  fat  lute  is  a 
mixture  of  pipe-clay  with  drying  linseed-oil.  Caustic 
lime  furnishes,  by  admixture  with  orther  bodies,  a  va- 
riety of  lutes.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  white  of  egg,  or 
glue,  forms  a  powerful  cement.  Iron  cement  is  useful 
for  making  joints  tight,  as  is  also  white  lead  ground  up 
with  oil  and  spread  on  strips  of  cloth.  Among  the 
other  substances  used  as  lutes,  may  be  mentioned 
moistened  bladder,  paste,  and  paper ;  paper  prepared 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  turpentine,  linseed-meal, 
and  caoutchouc.  The  last  named  substance  is  in  exten- 
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sive  use  for  making  chemical  joints  or  elastic  connectors, 
getting  rid  of  that  rigidity  which,  in  a  complicated 
arrangement  of  apparatus  is  so  liable  to  lead  to  accident. 
Lute,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  long  since  su- 
perseded by  the  harp  and  the  guitar,  but  for  centuries 
very  fashionable  in  Europe.  The  music  for  the  lute 
was  written  in  tablature. 

Luxury.  The  instances  of  extravagance  and  lux- 
ury are  numerous  in  the  history  of  almost  all  countries, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  many  laws  have  been  enforced 
to  repress  them.  Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in 
Falernian  wine,  muscles  and  oysters  from  the  Lucrine 
lake  and  Circean  promontory,  and  black  game  from 
the  Umbrian  forests. — Lardner.  Lucullus,  at  Rome, 
was  distinguished  for  the  immoderate  expenses  of  his 
meals.  His  halls  were  named  from  the  different  gods ; 
and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise 
him,  the}'  were  amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a  supper 
which  had  been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus, 
who  merely  ordered  his  attendants  to  serve  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  This  feast  for  three  persons  casually  met 
would  have  sufficed  for  300  nobles  specially  invited. 
In  England,  luxury  was  restricted  by  law,  wherein 
the  prelates  and  nobility  were  confined  to  two  courses 
every  meal,  and  two  kinds  of  food  in  every  course,  ex- 
cept on  great  festivals.  The  law  also  prohibited  all 
who  did  not  enjoy  a  free  estate  of  £100  per  annum 
from  wearing  furs  (see  FURS),  skins,  or  silks :  and  the 
use  of  foreign  cloth  was  confined  to  the  royal  family 
alone :  to  all  others  it  was  prohibited  A.  D.  1337.  An 
edict  was  issued  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  which  said : 
"  Let  no  man  presume  to  treat  with  more  than  a  soup 
and  two  dishes."  1340. — Haydn. 

Lying-to.  A  nautical  term  denoting  the  state  of 
the  ship  when  the  sails  are  so  disposed  as  to  counteract 
each  other,  and  thereby  retard  or  destroy  the  progress- 
ive motion  of  the  vessel.  The  fore  and  main  stay-sails 
and  mizzen  try-sail  serve  very  well  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  cause  but  little  way,  and  have  sufficient  power 
to  keep  the  ship  heeled  over,  and  therefore  steady, 
with  her  decks  turned  from  the  sea.  When  the  sea 
runs  very  high,  the  lower  sails  are  liable  to  be  be- 
calmed by  the  waves,  and  therefore  to  suffer  the  ship 
to  roll  to  windward  ;  the  maintop-sail  is  then  used. 

Lyons  (Fr.  Lyon,  ancient  Lugdunum),  the  capital  of 
the  French  Department  of  Rhone,  and  till  recently 
ranking,  in  point  of  population  and  commercial  im- 
portance, as  the  second  city  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
last  census  returns  show  that  in  the  former  of  these  re- 
spects it  has  been  exceeded  by  Marseilles,  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Saone  with  the  Rhone,  and 
on  the  Paris  and  Marseilles  Railway,  31C  miles  from 
the  former,  and  218  from  the  latter  city ;  lat.  45°  45' 
45"  N.,  long.  4°  49'  33"  E. ;  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  963  feet.  The  Rivers  Rhone  and  Saone  be- 
ing both  navigable,  it  enjoys  great  facilities  for  trade  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  city  that  it  is  chiefly  cel- 
ebrated ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  the  French  Manchester.  The  staple  articles 
of  manufacture  are  silk  stuffs  of  all  descriptions,  and 
which  for  richness  and  beauty  are  unequaled.  In 
this  manufacture  about  100,000  of  the  population  are 
either  actively  or  indirectly  concerned.  There  are  no 
exact  statistics  of  the  silk  manufacture  at  Lyons  ;  but 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons,  dated  December 
19,  1853,  is  said  to  give  very  nearly  the  exact  results  : 
"  During  the  present  year,  and  the  two  preceding,  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  at  Lyons  have  employed  about 
60,000  machines  (metiers),  scattered  over  a  district  of 
about  40  miles.  These  machines  have  consumed  about 
:i,.'.ni  1.000  kilogrammes  of  silk  (5,500,000  Ibs.),  valued 
at  160,000,000  francs  ($32,000,000)  ;  and  the  manufac- 


tured stuffs  at  250,000,000  francs  ($50,000,000).  It  is 
estimated  that  the  home  consumption  amounts  to  one 
fourth  or  one  third  of  that  quantity.  The  balance  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  but  by  far 
the  largest  foreign  market  is  found  in  the  United 
States."  The  silk  manufacture  in  Lyons  is  not  carried 
on  in  large  factories,  but  on  the  domestic  system,  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  master-weavers,  each  of  which 
has  usually  from  two  to  six  or  eight  looms,  which,  with 
their  fittings,  are  generally  his  own  property.  Him- 
self and  as  many  of  his  family  as  can  work  are  em- 
ployed on  these  looms,  and  frequently  also  one  or  more 
compagnnns,  or  journeymen.  The  number  of  master- 
weavers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  to  be 
about  9000.  The  silk  merchants,  of  whom  there  are 
about  600  in  Lyons,  supply  the  silk  and  patterns  to 
the  owners  of  looms,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  producing  the  web  in  a  finished  state.  The  weav- 
ing population,  though  earning  comparatively  good 
wages,  are  an  ignorant  and  degraded  race,  living  in  a 
disgracefully  filthy  state,  and  showing  little  desire  to 
improve  their  condition.  Few  of  the  journeymen  ever 
raise  themselves  to  be  master-weavers.  The  silk  manu- 
facture was  established  here  by  Italian  refugees  in  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century.  It  was  nearly  ruined  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  dispersed 
most  of  its  best  workmen  to  Spitalfields,  Amsterdam, 
Crefeld,  and  other  places.  Lyons  has  numerous  dye- 
works,  printing  establishments,  founderies,  glass- 
works, potteries  tan-yards,  breweries,  chemical  works, 
boat-building  yards,  etc. ;  but  these  are  all  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  its  chief  branch  of  industry.  The 
commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers  is  very 
considerable.  The  town  is  built  principally  on  the 
tongue  of  land,  or  peninsula,  between  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  each  of  which  is  crossed  by  eight  or  nine 
bridges  communicating  with  extensive  suburbs  lying 
to  the  east  and  west.  The  old  portion  of  Lyons  con- 
sists chiefly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets, 
rendered  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  great  height  of  the 
houses  on  each  side,  which  are  generally  seven  or 
eight  stories  high.  About  three  fourths  of  a  century 
ago,  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  was  re- 
moved about  a  mile  further  south,  and  on  the  addition- 
al territory  thus  acquired  the  suburb  of  Perrache  was 
formed.  This  has  been  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
now  contains  many  elegant  streets  and  some  very 
agreeable  promenades.  The  suburb  of  La  Croix 
Rousse,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  that  of  Four- 
vieres, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  are  chiefly  in- 
hibited by  silk- weavers.  Those  of  Brotteaux  and 
Guillotiere  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The 
best  view  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  is  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  of  Fourvieres,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Saone.  The  fortifications  of 
Lyons  consist  of  18  detached  forts,  arranged  in  a 
circle  of  12£  miles  around  the  town,  crowning  the 
heights  of  St.  Croix  and  Fourvieres,  and  of  Croix 
Rousse,  above  the  suburb  of  that  name,  and  including 
n  its  circuit  the  suburbs  of  Brotteaux  and  Guillotiere. 
These  fortifications  are  required  more  to  quell  insur- 
rections among  the  inhabitants  than  to  withstand  at- 
tacks from  without.  In  1831,  1834,  and  1*37,  formid- 
able riots  took  place,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost. 
Both  banks  of  the  Saone  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ethone  are  lined  with  quays,  some  of  which  arc  planted 
with  trees,  and  afford  very  agreeable  promenades. 

In  the  revolution  of  1793,  the  people  of  Lyons  hav- 
n^  derlaml  against  th°  revolutionary  part}-,  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  conventional  army  after  a  seige  of  up- 
ward of  two  months,  and  almost  reduced  to  ruins.  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  inundations  of  its  two  rivers 
u  June,  1856.  Population  in  1851,  156,169.— E.  B. 
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Macadam,  John  London,  the  introducer  of 
macadamized  road-making,  was  descended  from  an  old 
and  respectable  family  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  was 
born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1756.  His  plan  of  road 
improvement  occurred  to  him  when  acting  as  trustee 
for  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  first  carried 
into  practice  on  the  Bristol  roads,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  surveyor-general  in  1815.  He  ex- 
plained his  system  full}'  in  two  works — A  Practical 
/''xtt-iy  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Preservation  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  London,  1819 ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Present 
State  of  Road-making,  London,  1820.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  general  surveyor  of  roads  ;  and  for  the  large 
sums  which  he  expended  while  performing  the  duties 
of  this  office,  he  was  afterward  compensated  by  two 
grants  from  government,  amounting  together  to  ,£10,- 
000.  The  honor  of  knighthood,  which  he  declined, 
was  conferred  upon  his  son  in  1834.  Macadam  died  in 
1836. 

Macao,  a  sea-port  and  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  in  China,  in  lat.  22°  12' 
45"  N.,  long.  113°  35'  E.  The  situation  of  Macao 
strikingly  resembles  that  of  Cadiz.  It  is  built  near 
i  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  island  of  Macao,  to  which  it 
is  joined  by  a  long  narrow  neck.  Across  this  isthmus, 
which  is  not  more  than  100  yards  wide,  a  wall  is 
erected,  with  a  gate  and  guard-house  in  the  middle  for 
the  Chinese  soldiers.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  is  under  three  miles,  and  its  breadth 
under  half  a  mile.  The  broadest  part,  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  is  flat,  and  of  a  light,  sandy  soil ;  but  is 
well  cultivated,  principally  by  Chinese,  and  produces 
all  sorts  of  Asiatic  and  European  culinary  vegetables. 
Provisions  are  obtained  from  the  Chinese  part  of  the 
island  or  from  the  main  land ;  and  whenever  the 
Portuguese  do  any  thing  to  offend  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, the  provisions  are  cut  off  till  the}'  are 
obliged  quietly  to  submit.  They  are  seldom  allowed  to 
pass  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  them.  The  population  of  the  peninsula 
may  amount  to  from  12,000  to  13,000,  of  whom  consid- 
erably more  than  half  are  Chinese.  The  functionaries 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at 
Canton  resided  here  during  the  whole  of  the  dead 
season.  The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  Macao 
in  1586.  It  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade  carried  on  not  only  with  China,  but  with 
Japan,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
etc. ;  but  for  these  many  years  past  it  has  been  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  though  it  is  probable 
that,  if  it  belonged  to  a  more  enterprising  and  active 
people,  it  might  still  recover  most  part  of  its  former 
prosperity.  The  public  administration  is  vested  in  a 
senate  composed  of  the  bishop,  the  judge,  and  a  few  of 
the  principal  inhabitants;  but  all  real  authority  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  mandarin  resident  in  the 
town. 

The  harbor  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between 
it  and  Priest's  Island ;  but  the  water  in  it  not  being 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  large  ships,  they  generally 
anchor  in  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula, 
from  five  to  ten  miles  east  south-east  from  the  town. 
All  vessels  coming  into  the  roads  send  their  boats  to 
the  Portuguese  custom-house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town.  When  a  ship  arrives  among  the  islands,  she  is 
generally  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  carries  her  into 
Macao  roads.  As  soon  as  she  is  anchored,  the  pilot 
proceeds  to  Macao  to  inform  the  mandarin  of  the 
nation  she  belongs  to.  If  there  be  any  women  on 


board,  application  must  be  made  to  the  bishop  and 
senate  for  leave  to  send  them  on  shore,  as  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Whampoa  in  the 
ship.  As  soon  as  the  mandarin  has  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  he  orders  off  a  river  pilot,  who  brings 
with  him  a  chop  or  license  to  pass  the  Bocca  Tigris,  or 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  and  carries  the  ship  to 
Whampoa. 

The  Chinese  regulations  do  not  permit  any  vessels, 
except  such  as  belong  to  Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  of 
which  there  are  very  few,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants  lend  their  names,  for  a  trifling 
consideration,  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be  associ- 
ated with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading  from  the 
port.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  vessels  of 
other  nations  usually  experience  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the 
landing  or  receiving  of  goods  in  the  roads  by  means 
of  Portuguese  boats.  At  intervals  the  prohibitory 
regulation  is  strictly  enforced.  Vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, if  in  distress,  and  not  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  are  admitted  into  the  harbor  for  repairs,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  senate. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Macao  during  the 
years  1854  and  1855 — the  latter  year  up  to  March  6th : 
Arrived,  3  barks  and  1  ship,  measuring  1828  tons, 
laden  with  rice,  sundries,  salt  provisions,  and  miscel- 
laneous goods.  The  return  cargoes  were  chiefly 
Coolies. 

Port  Charges. — The  measurement  duty  paid  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  is  moderate.  When 
a  vessel  has  once  paid  the  full  amount,  and  is  admitted 
on  the  list  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  port 
(limited  by  the  Chinese  to  25),  she  is  liable  only  to  a 
third  of  the  original  charges,  on  every  subsequent  oc- 
casion of  her  entering,  so  long  as  she  continues  on  the 
register.  Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe  do  not  pos- 
sess this  privilege,  unless  they  be  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  a  morador  of  Macao.  The  rates  of  measure- 
ment duty,  which  vary,  as  at  Canton  (which  see),  on 
three  classes  of  vessels,  are  the  following :  On  vessels 
of  154  covids  and  upward,  6'223  taels  per  covid ;  on 
vessels  from  120  to  154  covids,  5-72  taels  per  covid ; 
on  vessels  from  90  to  120  covids,  4  taels  per  covid. 

These  rates  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  levied  on 
Canton  junks  trading  with  foreign  countries,  and 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  entirely  so.  The  dimensions  are 
taken  and  calculated  in  the  manner  formerly  practiced 
at  Canton ;  but  the  Chinese,  at  both  places,  speak  not 
of  the  covid,  but  of  the  chang  of  10  covids.  However, 
as  this  is  only  a  decimal  increase,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  method  of  calculation.  The  following  ad- 
ditional charges,  to  be  calculated  on  the  amount  of 
measurement  duty,  are  the  same  on  every  class  of  ves- 
sels, viz. :  2  per  cent,  for  inspectors ;  8  per  cent,  for 
difference  in  weight  by  the  treasury  scales ;  10  per 
cent,  for  loss  in  melting;  17  per  cent,  for  making 
sycee.  Also  the  sum  of  70  taels  for  the  "  public 
purse,"  or  hoppo's  treasury. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  the  charges 
levied  by  the  hoppo  (collector  of  customs),  or  his 
deputy :  On  a  1st  class  vessel  from  Europe,  250  taels ; 
if  belonging  to  Macao  or  Manilla,  50  taels.  On  a  2d 
class  vessel  from  Europe,  240  taels  ;  if  belonging  to 
Macao  or  Manilla,  40  taels.  On  a  3d  class  vessel  from 
Europe,  170  taels  ;  if  belonging  to  Macao  or  Manilla, 
30  taels.  Ships  importing  rice  are  exempt  from  the 
measurement  duty,  and  pay  only  $50,  as  fees  to  the 
procurador  of  Macao  and  the  officers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe,  in  addition  to 
the  measurement  duty,  have  to  pay  to  the  Canton 
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hong  merchants  a  charge,  termed  by  the  Portuguese, 
llanistagem,  or  Consoo  charge,  which  is  usually  a 
matter  of  specific  bargain,  varying  from  about  $200 
on  a  vessel  of  200  tons  to  $3500  and  upward  on  those 
of  500  tons,  and  of  larger  sizes.  The  charges  on 
goods  carried  by  the  inner  passage,  between  Canton 
and  Macao,  being  generally  less  than  those  paid  on 
goods  to  and  from  Whampoa ;  and  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Portuguese,  on  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
by  vessels  belonging  to  Macao,  being  very  moderate  ; 
the  Chinese  are  often  led  to  engage  in  speculations 
on  board  the  Macao  vessels,  the  risk  being  so  much 
less  than  in  native  junks.  If  the  ship  owners  could 
manage  their  expenses  so  as  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  same  freight  as  is  charged  by  English  vessels,  it 
would  probably  induce  many  more  Chinese  to  make 
remittances  in  this  way. 

Opium. — The  trade  in  opium  is  prohibited  at  Macao 
by  the  Chinese  government,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  It  was,  nevertheless,  formerly 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Portuguese  mora- 
dores,  or  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  even 
Portuguese  who  were  not  citizens.  But  this  restric- 
tion, having  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  trade,  it  was 
abolished  in  1823,  when  the  senate  passed  a  regulation 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  all,  without  distinction, 
whether  Portuguese  or  foreigners ;  securing  to  the 
latter  "  hospitality  and  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
speculations."  At  present,  however,  very  little  opium 
is  imported,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy 
bribes  demanded  by  the  Chinese  officers,  to  insure 
their  connivance.  The  trade  is  now  principally  car- 
ried on  at  Lintin,  about  30  miles  from  Macao. 

Imports. — Goods  imported  pay  at  the  Portuguese 
custom-house  a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  a  fixed  valua- 
tion, besides  some  fees,  and  Coolie  hire.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  articles  extracted  from  the  tariff : 


Cotton per  picul 

Broad  cloth,  middling • per  covid 

better  than  ordinary 
"  ordinary  or  coarse. 

Camlets 

Betel  nut per  picul 

Tin 

Birds'  nests,  1st  sort per  catty 

Rattans per  picu" 

Saltpetre,  Bengal " 

"        coast  of  Goa. " 

Pepper " 

Opium  imported  in  Portuguese  ships, . . .  .per  chest 
"  "  foreign  ships — 


Tnels. 

4 

1.600 
0-800 
0-4SO 
1-280 
1-200 


22-400 
1-200 
4 

1-600 
4 


Duty. 


0-240 
0-096 
0-048 
0-02S 
0-016 
0-072 
0-4SO 
1-344 
0-072 
2-240 
0-096 
0-240 
10}  drs. 


Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  coin,  in  bullion,  or  manu- 
factured, pay,  on  importation,  2  per  cent. ;  except  in 
Spanish  vessels  from  Manilla,  when  the  charge  is  1^ 
per  cent. 

Exports. — No  duty  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  on 
goods  exported  from  Macao ;  nor  does  the  custom- 
house take  any  cognizance  of  them. 

Duties  and  Charges  on  Goods  landed  at  Macao. — 
Macao  is  a  place  without  any  manufactures  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  Prices  are,  in  consequence,  gener- 
ally dependent  on  those  of  Canton.  Money  is  usually 
paid  at  72  taels  per  $100.  It  is  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest to  ascertain  the  internal  duties  and  expenses  to 
which  goods  landed  at  Macao  are  liable  before  coming 
into  the  Chinese  purchaser's  hands  at  Canton.  But 
the  subject  is  so  involved  in  mystery  and  uncertainty, 
the  charges  varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
laden  in  one  boat,  etc.,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  information  respecting  it.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  following  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  real 
amount  of  charges  incurred  on  cotton  landed  at 
Macao : 

Portuguese  duty,  fees,  etc.,  2-6  mace  per  picul ; 
duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  to  Canton,  6-3 
mace  per  picul ;  Canton  charges,  difference  of  weight, 


brokerage  on  sale,  etc.,  8  mace  per  picul ;  total,  about 
2  taels  6-9  mace.  The  duties  and  charges  on  convey- 
ance from  Macao  to  Canton  are,  for  pepper,  9  mace  per 
picul ;  rattans,  4-5  mace  per  picul ;  betel  nut,  -1-5 
mace  per  picul. 

The  hoppo's  examiner  charges  90  taels  per  boat  of 
1000  piculs,  the  largest  quantity  allowed  to  be  con- 
veyed by  a  single  boat ;  but  the  same  charge  of  90 
taels  is  levied,  although  the  boat  should  only  contain 
100  piculs.  The  duty  on  exporting  goods  from  Can- 
ton, to  Macao  is  in  some  cases  less,  in  other  cases 
greater,  than  the  Whampoa  duty.  Thus,  nankeens  to 
Macao  pay  $2  per  100  less  than  to  Whampoa.  Most 
descriptions  of  silk  piece  goods  also  pay  less  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  tea,  paper,  China  ware,  etc.,  pay 
a  higher  duty  to  Macao  than  to  Whampoa. 

For  details  as  to  the  Weights,  Measures,  etc.,  used  at 
Macao,  see  CANTON. 

For  further  particulars,  see  HAMILTON'S  East  India 
Gazetteer,  art.  MACAO  ;  MILBUKN'S  Orient.  Com. ;  and 
the  Anglo-Chinese  Kalendar  Companion  to  the  Almanac, 
Macao,  1832. 

Macaroni,  a  species  of  wheaten  paste  formed  into 
long,  slender,  hollow  tubes,  used  among  us  dressed 
with  cheese,  and  in  soups,  broths,  etc.  Macaroni  is 
the  same  substance  as  vermicelli ;  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
smaller  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Naples,  where  they  form  the 
favorite  dish  of  all  classes,  and  the  principal  food  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  flour  of  the  hard 
wheat  (grano  duro)  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  is  the 
best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  Being 
mixed  with  water,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy 
wooden  blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  it  acquires  a 
sufficient  degree  of  tenacity ;  it  is  then  forced,  by 
simple  pressure,  through  a  number  of  holes,  so  con- 
trived that  it  is  formed  into  hollow  cylinders.  The 
name  given  to  .the  tubes  depends  on  their  diameter ; 
those  of  the  largest  size  being  macaroni,  the  next  to 
them  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelini.  At  Genoa, 
and  some  other  places,  the  paste  is  colored  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  saffron ;  but  at  Naples,  where  its  prepara- 
tion is  best  understood,  nothing  is  used  except  flour 
and  water ;  the  best  being  made  of  the  flour  of  hard 
wheat,  and  the  inferior  sorts  of  the  flour  of  soft  wheat. 
When  properly  prepared  and  boiled  to  a  nicety, 
Neapolitan  macaroni  assumes  a  greenish  tinge.  It  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  drained  of  the  water, 
and  being  saturated  with  concentrated  meat  gravy, 
and  sprinkled  with  finely-grated  cheese,  it  forms  a 
dish  of  which  all  classes,  from  the  prince  to  the  beg- 
gar, are  passionately  fond.  But  the  macaroni  used  by 
the  poor  is  merely  boiled  in  plain  water,  and  is  rarely 
eaten  with  any  condiment  whatever.  The  macaroni 
usual!}'  served  up  in  England  is  said,  by  those  familiar 
with  that  of  Naples,  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  name  it 
bears.  When  properly  prepared,  macaroni  is  nutri- 
tious and  easy  of  digestion.  The  lazzaroni  pique 
themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  they  swallow 
long  strings  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli  without  break- 
ing them. 

Mace  (Ger.  Mads,  Muskatenbluthe ;  Du.  Foelie, 
Foeli/,  Muscaatbloom ;  Fr.  Muds,  Fleur  de  muscade; 
It.  Mace ;  Sp.  Macio  ;  Port.  Maxcis.  Flor  de  noz  mos- 
cada;  Lat.  Mads),  a  thin,  flat,  membranous  substance, 
enveloping  the  nutmeg ;  of  a  lively,  reddish  yellow 
color,  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
sh,  pungent  taste.  Mace  should  be  chosen  fresh, 
tough,  oleaginous,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bright  color — the  brighter  the  better.  Thr. 
smaller  pieces  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  preferable 
mode  of  packing  is  in  h;ilrs,  pressed  down  close  and 
inn,  which  preserves  its  fragrance  and  consistence. 
tt  is  imported  from  the  Moluccas,  where  the  best  is  to 
je  found.  The  import  trade  in  mace  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  for  three  years  ending  with 
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31st  December,  1856,  was :  in  1854,  25,584  Ibs. ;  in 
1855,  28,563  Ibs. ;  in  1856,  27,2<J9  Ibs.  The  present 
(1857)  duty  on  mace  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  Is. 
per  II).  A  production  is  met  with  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  so  like  mace,  that  at  first  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
distinguished  ;  but  it  has  not  the  least  flavor  of  spici- 
ncss,  awl  when  chewed  has  a  kind  of  resiny  taste. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  IMPORTS  OF  MACE  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOB  TIIE  FISCAL  YKAR  ENDING  JUNE 
Slim,  1856. 

Wlirace  imported.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

Holland 8,543  4,981 

Dutch  West  Indies 640  177 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 4,524  1,818 

England 5,244  8,403 

British  West  Indies. 8  3 

British  East  Indies 25,826  13,496 

China. 130  81 


Total 44,415 


28,909 


Machinery.  The  eft'ects  produced  upon  the  world 
by  the  interposition  and  general  use  of  machinery,  are 
very  important.  Serious  obstacles  were  at  first  pre- 
sented and  objections  made  by  the  masses,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  use  of  machinery  was  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  labor.  Gradually  these  objections  wore 
away,  it  being  found  that  there  was,  and  still  is,  em- 
ployment for  all  classes,  even  with  the  extraordinary 
facilities  added  by  the  many  improvements  in  machin- 
ery. These  questions  have  been  fully  discussed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  "  effects  of  machinery  and  accu- 
mulations," see  Edin.  Rev.,  xxxv.,  p.  102,  Ivi.,  313 ; 
Quar.  Rev.,  xxxi.,  391 ;  Fraser,  viii.,  167,  ii.,  419 ; 
Am.  Monthly,  iii.,  24 ;  Westm.  Rev.,  v.,  101,  xiv.,  191 ; 
North  Am.  Rev.,  xxxir.,  220,  xiv.,  401 ;  Am.  Quar., 
xii.,  300. 

Macintosh  Cloth.  The  manufacture  of  the 
Macintosh  cloth  is  a  singular  one.  The  material  is 
merely  two  layers  of  cotton  cemented  with  liquid 
India-rubber  ;  but  the  junction  is  so  well  effected,  that 
the  three  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one.  The 
stout  and  well-woven  cotton  cloth  is  coiled  upon  a 
horizontal  beam,  like  the  yarn  beam  of  a  loom  ;  and 
from  this  it  is  stretched  out  in  a  tight  state  and  a  near- 
ly horizontal  position.  A  layer  of  liquid,  or  rather 
paste-like,  solution  is  applied  with  a  spatula,  to  a  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  the  cloth  is  drawn  under  a 
knife  edge,  which  scrapes  the  solution  and  diffuses  it 
equally  over  every  part  of  the  cloth,  which  may  be 
30  or  40  yards  long.  The  cloth  is  then  extended  out 
on  a  horizontal  framework  to  dry  ;  and,  when  dried,  a 
second  coating  is  applied  in  a  similar  way ;  and  a  third 
and  fourth  may  be  similarly  applied  if  necessary. 
Two  pieces,  thus  coated,  are  next  placed  face  to  face 
with  great  care,  to  prevent  creasing  or  distortion ;  and, 
being  passed  between  two  smooth  wooden  rollers,  they 
are  so  thoroughly  pressed  as  to  be  made  to  unite  dura- 
bly and  permanently.  Cloth,  thus  cemented  and 
doubled  and  dried,  may  be  cut  and  made  into  garments 
which  will  bear  many  a  rough  trial  and  many  a  delug- 
ing before  rain  or  water  can  penetrate. 

Madder  (Ger.  Farberdthe  ;  Du.  Mee;  Fr.  Alizari, 
Garunce;  It.  Robbia;  Sp.  Granza,  JKubia ;  Kus.  Mari- 
ana, Krap ;  Hind.  Munjitli),  the  roots  of  a  plant  (Ru- 
bia  tuictorum),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
They  are  long  and  slender,  varying  from  the  thickness 
of  a  goose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They  are 
semi-transparent,  of  a  reddish  color,  have  a  strong 
smell,  and  a  smooth  bark.  Madder  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing  red  ;  and  though  the  color  which 
it  imparts  be  less  bright  and  beautiful  than  that  of 
cochineal,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  and 
more  durable.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  and  India  ;  but  has  been  long  since  intro- 
duced into  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Holland, 
Alsace,  Provence,  etc.  Its  cultivation  has  been  at- 
tempted in  England,  but  without  any  beneficial  result. 
Our  supplies  of  madder  were,  for  a  lengthened  period, 


almost  entirely  derived  from  Holland  (Zealand)  ;  but 
large  quantities  are  now  imported  from  France  and 
Turkey.  Dutch  or  Zealand  madder  is  never  exported 
except  in  a  prepared  or  manufactured  state.  It  is 
divided  by  commercial  men  into  four  qualities,  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  mutt,  gamen,  ombro,  and  crops. 
The  roots  being  dried  in  stoves,  the  first  species,  or 
mull,  consists  of  a  powder  formed  by  pounding  the 
very  small  roots,  and  the  husk  or  bark  of  the  larger 
ones.  It  is  comparatively  low  priced,  and  is  employed 
for  dj'eing  cheap  dark  colors.  A  second  pounding 
separates  about  a  third  part  of  the  larger  roots  ;  and 
this,  being  sifted  and  packed  separately,  is  sold  here 
under  the  name  of  gamene,  or  gemeens.  The  third 
and  last  pounding  comprehends  the  interior,  pure,  and 
bright  part  of  the  roots,  and  is  sold  in  Holland  under 
the  name  of  kor  kraps,  but  is  here  simply  denominated 
crops.  Sometimes,  however,  after  the  mull  has  been 
separated,  the  entire  residue  is  ground,  sifted,  and 
packed  together,  under  the  name  of  onberoqfde,  or  om- 
bro. It  consists  of  about  one  third  of  gamene,  and 
two  thirds  of  crops.  Prepared  madder  should  be  kept 
dry.  It  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  injured  by  it.  The  Smyrna  or  Levant  madder 
(liubia  pereffrina),  the  alizari  or  lizary  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  is  cultivated  in  Boeotia,  along  the  border  of 
Lake  Copais,  and  in  the  plain  of  Thebes.  It  also 
grows  in  large  quantities  at  Kurdar  near  Smyrna,  and 
in  Cyprus.  The  madder  of  Provence  has  been  raised 
from  seeds  carried  from  the  latter  in  1761.  Turkey 
madder  affords,  when  properly  prepared,  a  brighter 
color  than  that  of  Zealand.  It  is,  however,  imported 
in  its  natural  state,  or  as  roots :  the  natives,  by  whom 
it  is  chiefly  produced,  not  having  industry  or  skill 
sufficient  to  prepare  it  like  the  Zealanders,  by  pound- 
ing and  separating  the  skins  and  inferior  roots ;  so 
that,  the  finer  coloring  matter  of  the  larger  roots  being 
degraded  by  the  presence  of  that  derived  from  the 
former,  a  peculiar  process  is  required  to  evolve  that 
beautiful  Turkey  red  which  is  so  highly  and  deserved- 
ly esteemed. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry;  BANCROFT  on 
Colors,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  221-278;  see  also  Beckmann,  Hist, 
of  Invent.,  vol.  iii.,  art.  Madder. 

In  France,  madder  is  prepared  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Zealand.  The  following  details  are  in 
regard  to  its  cultivation,  price,  etc.,  in  Provence. 

This  town  (Avignon)  is  the  centre  of  the  madder 
country,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Alsace,  is  still  confined  (in  France)  to 
this  Department  (Vaucluse).  The  soil  appears  to  be 
better  adapted  for  its  cultivation  here  than  anywhere 
else,  and  it  has  long  been  the  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  cultivators.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  prices 
have  fluctuated  so  much,  that  many  proprietors  have 
abandoned,  or  only  occasionally  cultivated  this  root, 
so  that  the  crop,  which  was  formerly  estimated  to 
average  500,000  quintals,  is  now  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ceed from  300,000  to  400,000.  The  root  is  called  ali- 
zari, and  the  powder  (made  from  it)  garance.  The 
plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and  requires  three  years  to 
come  to  maturity.  It  is,  however,  often  pulled  in  18 
months  without  injury  to  quality  ;  the  quantity  only 
is  smaller.  A  rich  soil  is  necessary  for  its  successful 
cultivation;  and  when  the  soil  is  impregnated  with 
alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires  a  red  color ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  yellow.  The  latter  is  preferred  in  England, 
from  the  long  habit  of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is 
of  this  color ;  but  in  France  the  red  sells  at  2  francs 
per  quintal  higher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey  red  dye. 
It  is  calculated  that  when  wheat  sells  at  20  francs  per 
hectolitre,  alizari  should  bring  35  francs  per  quintal 
(poids  de  table),  to  give  the  same  remuneration  to  the 
cultivator.  That  is,  wheat  63s.  per  English  quarter, 
and  alizari  34s.  per  English  cwt.  The  price  has,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  as  low  as  22  francs  per  quintal. 
Prices  undergo  a  revolution  every  7  or  8  years,  touch- 
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ing  the  minimum  of  22,  and  rising  as  high  as  100 
francs.  As  in  every  similar  case,  the  high  price  in- 
duces extensive  cultivation,  and  this  generally  pro- 
duces its  full  effect  4  or  5  years  after.  The  produce 
of  Alsace,  which  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  that  of  Vaucluse,  is  generally  sold  in  Strasburg 
market.  England  employs  both  the  root  and  the  pow- 
der, according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. The  Dutch  madder  is  more  employed  by  the 
woolen  dyers,  and  the  French  by  the  cotton  dyers  and 
printers.  In  making  purchases  of  garance,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  employ  a  house  of  confidence,  because  the  qual- 
ity depends  entirely  upon  the  care  and  honesty  of  the 
agent.  The  finest  is  produced  from  the  roots  after 
being  cleaned  and  stripped  of  their  bark.  The  second 
by  grinding  the  roots  without  cleaning.  A  third  by 
mixing  the  bark  of  ihejlrst  while  grinding  ;  and  so  011 
to  any  degree  of  adulteration. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  MADDER  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30TH,  1856. 

Whence  imported.  Pounds.  Dollars. 

Holland 4,266,522  £31.807 

Belgium 501,662  84,972 

England 134,663  10,800 

Malta 7,750  430 

British  West  Indies 30  2 

France  on  the  Atlantic 336  29 

France  on  the  Mcditer 15,868,031  1,287,946 

Turkey  in  Asia 68,122  5,819 


Total 20,847,472 


1,671,805 


Madagascar,  a  large  and  important  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  300  miles  from  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  Cape  Amber,  its  northern  extremity,  is 
situate  in  S.  lat.  12°,  whence  it  extends  southward, 
slightly  inclining  to  the  west,  about  937  English  miles, 
to  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  S.  lat!  25°  40'.  Its  extreme 
western  shore  is  in  E.  long.  43°  10',  and  its  most 
easterly  cape  in  E.  long.  50°  30'.  The  breadth  of  the 
island  increases  gradually  from  the  northern  point  to 
the  centre,  where  it  is  widest,  being  about  350  miles 
across  ;  while  the  average  breadth  of  the  southern 
portion  is  about  250  miles.  It  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  150,000,000  or  even  200,000,000  acres  of  land ; 
and  though  such  estimates,  in  the  absence  of  actual 
measurements,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approxima- 
tions to  its  actual  extent,  its  surface  is  equal  to  three 
fourths  of  the  territory  of  France,  and  larger  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined. 

The  coasts  of  Madagascar  contain  a  number  of  bays 
and  harbors,  some  of  them  spacious  and  sheltered, 
and  capable  of  affording  excellent  and  secure  anchor- 
age for  shipping  of  the  largest  dimensions.  Among 
these  may  be  specified  Diego  Saurez  Bay,  or  British 
Sound,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ; 
Port  Loquez,  Antongil  Bay,  and  the  Bay  of  St.  Luce, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Samatave  and  Foule  Point, 
though  the  most  frequented  ports  on  this  side  of  the 
island,  are  only  open  roadsteads,  protected  by  reefs  of 
coral.  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  a  port  of  frequent  resort 
for  vessels  trading  on  the  north-west  coast  and  ships 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  Tolia  Bay,  Boiana,  Bam- 
betoka,  Majambo,  Nareenda,  Pasandava,  and  Chim- 
paykee  Bays,  are  the  most  important  on  the  western 
coast.  There  are  several  small  islands  adjacent  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Madagascar,  of  which  St.  Mary's, 
;>]  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  miles  broad,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  Nosibe,  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  com- 
pact island,  on  the  north-west  coast  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Both  these  small  islands  are  now  occupied 
by  the  French — the  latter  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them  in  1840. 

The  commerce  of  the  island,  though  at  present  but 
trifling,  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  poultry,  rice,  rufia 
cloth,  matting ;  a  kind  of  grass  hat,  woven  by  hand, 
light  and  durable ;  gums,  and  bees'  wax.  Coffee 


|  would  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  the  island ;  indigo 
j  might  be  produced  to  almost  any  extent ;  and  both 
might  furnish  valuable  articles  of  export.  Good  sugar 
has  been  made,  but  at  present  the  cane  is  only  culti- 
vated for  purposes  of  food,  or  for  distilling  from  its 
juice  a  strong,  fiery  sort  of  arrack,  the  use  of  which  is 
extended  among  the  people,  especially  at  the.  ports, 
and  threatens  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Other  articles  of  export  might  be  produced 
in  a  country  so  fertile  and  extensive  ;  and  rice  might, 
with  but  comparatively  little  additional  labor,  be  raised 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  is  produced  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  soil  more 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  than  that  of  many 
parts  of  Madagascar,  or  more  fertile  than,  in  favorable 
seasons,  it  often  proves — a  single  bushel  of  seed  yield- 
ing, under  the  most  skillful  modes  of  culture,  in  a 
favorable  season,  100  bushels  of  grain.  The  crop, 
when  ripe,  is  reaped,  dried,  and  thrashed  on  the 
ground.  Their  process  of  thrashing  consists  in  taking 
up  large  handfulls  of  rice  and  straw,  and  beating  the 
ears  on  a  stone  or  portion  of  rock  fixed  in  the  midst  of 
a  dry,  hard,  thrashing-floor,  prepared  for  that  purpose 
in  some  central  spot  easily  accessible  from  the  culti- 
vated fields.  When  the  grain  is  thrashed,  it  is  carried 
on  the  heads  of  slaves  to  the  granaries  of  their  owners. 
These  granaries  vary  in  structure  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  On  the  eastern  coast  and  to  the  south- 
ward, the  grain  is  stored  in  small  houses  raised  on 
posts,  with  projecting  ledges,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
rats  and  mice.  At  the  capital  and  some  of  the  central 
provinces,  the  rice  is  preserved  in  granaries  built  of 
clay,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  only  one  aperture  on 
the  summit.  Some  of  these  granaries  are  built  above 
ground  adjacent  to  the  dwellings  of  their  owners  ; 
others  are  constructed  of  the  same  form  and  dimen- 
sions under  ground — the  aperture  at  the  top,  generally 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  being  covered  with  a 
stone,  and  then  the  hollow  filled  up  with  earth  com- 
posing the  surface  of  the  court-yard,  in  which  the 
underground  granary  is  usually  sunk.  Rice,  by  these 
means,  is  often  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time  in 
excellent  condition.  With  land  so  fertile  and  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  such  abundant  crops  of  rice  as  the 
plantations  in  the  interior  often  yield,  it  might  be 
raised  for  exportation  to  almost  any  extent ;  but  the 
absence  of  canals  and  public  roads,  and  all  means  of 
land  carriage,  precludes  the  possibility  of  conveying 
the  produce  of  many  of  the  provinces  to  the  sea-ports, 
excepting  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  thus 
impedes  very  materially  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  island.  The  government  has  been  de- 
terred from  constructing  or  encouraging  the  formation 
of  public  roads,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  facilities 
they  would  afford  to  a  hostile  force  invading  the  coun- 
try and  seeking  to  penetrate  the  interior.  The  want 
of  good  roads,  therefore,  though  detrimental  to  their 
commercial  interests,  is  preferred  by  them  as  a  means 
of  security.  This  disadvantage  might  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  compensated  in  some  of  the  provinces  by 
greater  attention  to  the  means  of  carriage  by  water. 
The  late  Eadama  commenced  the  work  of  connecting 
some  of  the  principal  lakes  on  the  eastern  coast  by 
means  of  a  canal,  but  since  his  death  the  work  has 
been  discontinued.  Boats,  better  adapted  for  convey- 
ing grain  in  larger  quantities  to  the  places  adjacent  to 
the  ports,  and  accessible  by  water,  might  be  con- 
structed, and  would  assist  in  augmenting  the  exports 
from  the  island.  Their  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  domestic 
use,  tire-arms,  ammunition,  wines  and  liquors ;  and  to 
these  other  articles  will  doubtless  be  added  as  theii 
means  of  purchasing  them  increase.  The  Hovas,  the 
paramount  race  in  the  country,  exhibit  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  thoroughly  commercial  people ;  keenness 
in  trade  seems  to  be  intuitive  with  many,  and  the  love 
of  bartering  almost  a  passion  among  all ;  scarcely  any 
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engagement  interferes  "with  the  market,  and  multi- 
tudes employ  themselves  in  hawking  goods  of  foreign 
or  domestic  manufacture  about  the  country  for  sale. 
In  this  occupation  many  persons  of  rank  and  property 
employ  their  slaves,  giving  them  a  percentage  on  the 
amount  or  the  profit  of  their  sales.  The  dealings  of 
the  Ilovas  are  seldom  transactions  of  barter  or  ex- 
change, but  usually  money  purchases.  The  only  coins 
the}'  use  are  Spanish  dollars,  and  very  recently  five- 
franc  French  pieces.  For  all  the  cattle  exported, 
these  silver  coins  alone  are  received  in  payment.  The 
Malagasy  have  no  native  currency  ;  and  for  ordinary 
use  among  themselves,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  cut  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  smaller  portions,  even 
to  the  l-72d  part  of  a  dollar.  The  cut  pieces  of  the 
dollar  are  weighed  in  every  instance,  and  a  pair  of 
money  scales  with  their  appropriate  iron  weights,  are 
not  only  considered  essential  in  every  house,  but  are 
often  seen  thrust  into  the  girdles  of  the  men  when  em- 
ployed in  their  ordinary  avocations.  Money-changers 
are  a  distinct  class  among  the  traders,  and  the  rate  at 
which  whole  dollars  and  cut  silver  are  exchanged 
fluctuates  almost  daily  at  the  capital  and  other  princi- 
pal places,  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  most  in  demand. 
In  other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  those  remote 
from  the  capital  or  the  ports  visited  by  shipping,  the 
trade  among  the  inhabitants  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  by  exchange,  or  barter.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  foreign  traders  to  induce  the 
natives  to  receive  gold  coin  in  payment  for  cattle  and 
other  articles,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The 
Ilovas  are  not  ignorant  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  at  present  seem  only  to  value  the 
former  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  personal  ornament. 

Madeira.  The  Madeira  Isles  are  a  group  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  from  the  south- 
west coast  of  which  they  are  distant  660  miles  south- 
west. They  consist  of  the  islands  of  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo,  and  the  islands  called  the  Desertas,  situ- 
ated between  32°  23'  15"  and  33°  7'  50"  N.  lat.,  and 
1C0  13'  30"  and  16°  38'  W.  long.  The  largest  island, 
Madeira,  is  31  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad.  Popu- 
lation, 1850,  108,464.  Capital,  Funchal.  It  consists 
of  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  in  Pico  Ruivo,  rise 
to  6056  feet  in  elevation.  From  the  central  mass, 
steep  ridges  extend  to  the  coast,  where  the}r  form  pre- 
cipices of  1000  to  2000  feet  in  height.  The  only  plains 
are  a  small  portion  of  the  west  coast,  and  the  table- 
land of  Paul  de  Serra  in  the  interior.  The  roads  are 
very  steep  and  unfit  for  carriages.  Oxen  are  the  only 
beasts  of  draught,  and  ponies  are  used  in  traveling. 
Climate  remarkably  equable,  and  celebrated  for  its 
salubrity,  on  which  account  numerous  visitors,  afflicted 
with  disease  of  the  lungs,  constantly  resort  to  Madeira. 
The  soil,  which  on  the  south  side  extends  2J  miles 
inland,  is  well  watered,  and  extremely  productive. 
Sugar,  once  extensively  cultivated,  is  now  neglected. 
Coffee  is  grown  of  superior  quality,  and  the  arrow-root 
is  excellent.  The  orange,  banana,  and  guava,  are 
abundant.  Wheat,  ma^ze,  beans,  and  barley,  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  small  extent,  but  quite  insufficient  for 
home  consumption.  The  failure  of  the  potato,  formerly 
the  chief  support  of  the  population  of  the  villages  and 
remote  districts,  has  added  to  the  existing  distress, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  is  that  of  squalid 
poverty.  Madeira  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1431. 

1 1  is  said  that  plants  of  the  vine  were  conveyed  from 
Crete  to  Madeira  in  1421,  and  have  since  succeeded 
extremely  well.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  flavor  and  other  qualities  of  the  wines  of  Madeira ; 
the  best  are  produced  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
The  method  of  cultivation  most  generally  followed  is 
to  trench  the  ground  from  three  to  seven  and  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
lay  a  quantity  of  loose  and  stony  earth  at  the  bottom, 


to  prevent  the  roots  from  reaching  the  clayey  soil 
beneath,  which  would  otherwise  oppose  their  growth. 
The  ground  is  watered  three  times  if  the  summer  has 
been  very  dry,  the  sluices  being  left  open  until  the 
ground  is  pretty  well  saturated  ;  the  less  the  ground  is 
watered,  the  stronger  the  wine,  but  the  quantity  is 
diminished  in  proportion.  The  vines  are  found  to 
bear  fruit  as  high  as  2700  feet,  but  no  wine  can  be 
made  from  it.  Adjacent  to  Madeira  is  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  composed  principally  of 
sand-stone,  and  a  calcareous  tuffa  of  a  greenish  gray 
color.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  the  soil  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  and  beans.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  1400,  and  there  are  300  militia.  It  possesses  a  good 
roadstead,  but  the  landing-place  is  bad.  The  Desertas 
are  small,  uninhabited  islands,  which,  with  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  form  the  group  called  the  Madeiras. 
The  manufactures  of  Madeira  are  insignificant ;  their 
chief  object  being  to  satisfy  some  of  the  simple  wants 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Baskets,  straw  hats,  coarse 
linen  and  woolen  articles,  and  shoes,  are  the  principal 
objects.  Artificial  feathers,  flowers,  and  sweatmeats 
are  made  for  sale  by  the  nuns.  A  good  deal  of  needle- 
work embroidery  has  been  executed  of  late  years  by 
the  women  of  Funchal  for  exportation,  and  a  few  fancy 
articles  are  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Agave  Americana. 
The  bulk  of  the  laboring  population  is  employed  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  Wine  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
article  of  export,  but  this  branch  of  trade  will  soon 
cease.  The  rearing  of  the  cochineal  insect  has  been 
lately  undertaken,  in  the  hopes  of  its  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  grape.  Many  of  the  coopers  employed  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  wine  trade  have  emigrated  ; 
the  rest  earn  a  precarious  subsistence.  The  casks  they 
made  possessed  repute  for  excellence  of  construction. 
The  chief  artisans  of  Funchal  at  present  are  boot  and 
shoemakers,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  and  stone-ma- 
sons. The  number  of  merchant  ships  anchoring  at 
Funchal  (which  is  the  only  foreign  port)  during  1855 
was  242,  of  which  121  were  British,  and  91  Portuguese. 
The  chief  imports  are,  manufactured  goods,  iron  ware, 
grain,  salt,  and  timber.  In  1855,  of  grain  there  was 
imported  195,765  bushels,  principally  from  the  neigh- 
boring coast  of  Africa,  and  from  the  Azores.  In  the 
same  year  27,800  bushels  of  salt  entered.  The  official 
returns  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  can  not 
be  relied  on.  The  total  receipts  of  the  custom-house 
in  1855  amounted  to  rather  more  than  £17,000.  There 
is  no  bank  on  the  island  ;  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
circulation  is  not  Portuguese,  but  British,  American, 
and  Spanish.  Accounts  are  made  out  in  reis,  imagin- 
ary coins,  4800  of  which  are  equal  by  law  to  the  pound 
sterling.  Spanish  and  American  dollars  are  current, 
at  the  value  of  1000  reis,  or  4s.  2d.  British  money. 
Funchal  is  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  mail  steam- 
ers from  England  to  Brazil  and  the  African  coast, 
which  touch  here  once  a  month  on  their  outward  voy- 
ages, and  again  on  their  return.  The  Portuguese  and 
French  steamers  to  Brazil  likewise  touch  here.  Be- 
sides these  vessels,  two  English  sailing-packets  are 
continually  plying  between  London  and  Madeira,  and 
a  Portuguese  packet-brig  to  and  from  Lisbon. 

COMMENCE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   WITH   PORTUGAL  AND 
MADEIRA  IN  1856. 


Vessel 

entered. 

Ve.,-.s..| 

«  d«ired. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonjiag 

From  Portugal. 
Portuguese  

18 

3,T2T 

15 

3893 

British  

8 

2420 

1 

291 

Swedish   

1 

830 

4 

1  249 

Danish  

1 

809 

2 

*524 

Prussian  ... 

1 

286 

I 

648 

United  States  
From  Madeira. 
Portuguese  

2 

10,879 
284 

g 

6,232 
370 

United  States  

1 

890 
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COMMEBCE  OF  THK   UNITED   STATES  WITH  MADEIRA,   FIIOM   OCTOBER  1,   1820,   TO   J0LT  1,   1856. 


Yean  ending 

Export!. 

Import*. 

Whert»of  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  80,  1821  

$193,414 

186,952 
117,685 
315,896 
122,840 
119,053 
100,158 
101,948 
175,074 
155,719 

$26,667 
4,662 
8,976 
26,347 
55,326 
25,549 
18,281 
9,985 
15,089 
12,858 

$220,081 
191,614 
121,661 
342,243 
17S.166 
144,607 
118,434 

in,9as 

190,163 
168,077 

$190,289 
188,757 
244,268 
247,510 
861,016 
224,883 
229,282 
168,610 
408,056 
239,652 

$2,000 
"485 

53,050 
12,150 

i',167 
500 
1,688 

$10,236 
5,600 
12,363 
22,271 
850 
5,200 
21,424 
7,791 
9,660 
5,000 

8,082 
5,699 
4,973 
8,059 
5,861 
4,220 
4,088 
4,887 
6,091 
6,080 

'iii 
'iss 
'2ii 

669 

1822  

1828  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.... 
Sept.  80.  1881... 

$1,588,789 

$171,563 
145,667 
119,341 
100,910 
73,893 
88,945 
82,747 
86,422 
64,082 
93,819 

$198,240 

$5,728 
929 
15,642 
43,595 
28,595 
17,398 
18,522 
4,535 
15,046 
22,858 

$1,786,979 

$177,291 
146,596 
184,983 
144,505 
102,488 
56,388 
1(11,209 
40,957 
79,128 
116,677 

$2,497,268 

$177,869 
228,818 
819.349 
424,699 
531,266 
866,210 
672,782 
366,274 
539,800 
809,524 

$70,990 

$5^482 

5,674 
4,011 
14,493 
3,166 
14,143 
14,612 

$100,895 

$8,667 
5,136 

2,000 
2,595 
95 

8,695 

57,485 

5,163 
4,623 
8,801 
4,089 
8,700 
2,414 
4,250 
8,464 
4,273 
S,963 

1,126 

'i-Ji 

869 
693 
241 

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept.  80,  1841... 

$927,889 

$107,905 
48,054 
87,649 
44,768 
59,312 
60,948 
105,031 
110,842 
117,878 
186,874 

$172,843 

$20,370 
1,980 
3,856 
7,523 
1,784 
3,257 
1,889 
7,407 
759 
6,527 

$1.100,232 

$128,275 
44,984 
41,505 
52,286 
61,096 
64,200 
106,420 
118,249 
118,687 
143,401 

$8,935,591 

$229,519 
146,182 
7,160 
22,904 
168,674 
127,070 
95,857 
9,432 
73,759 
114,729 

$61,581 

$19,920 
1,822 
2,606 
8,625 
2,000 
1,600 

"592 
4,800 
868 

$22,188 

$5,200 
100 

39,740 

4,626 
2,253 
1,657 
2,404 
2,081 
8,585 
3,848 
4,524 
8,744 
4,132 

1,427 
827 

'i-22 
491 
477 
1,046 
1,444 
1,673 
1,879 

1842        

9  rnos.     1843  

June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847...  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
June  80,  1851... 

$824,251 

$94,589 
87,982 
101,5-24 
47,708 
48,502 
27,655 

$54,802 

$7,176 
7,480 
15,574 

5,261 
982 

$879,058 

$101,765 
95,412 
117,098 
47,708 
53,768 
28,587 

$995,286 

$102,448 
90,003 
77,598 
80,007 
25,938 
19,783 

$42,833 

$9,626 
7,000 
15,902 
2,000 
2,286 

$5,800 
$250 

82,804 

3,879 
4,171 
3,707 
821 
1,394 
390 

6,959 

1,814 
596 
848 

2SC 

811 

370 

1852  

1853  

1854 

1855  

1856  

The  cereal  crops  of  Madeira  are  scarcely  equal  to 
one  third  the  consumption ;  hence,  and  owing  also  to 
the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  a  decree  was 
passed  in  1843  reducing  the  duties  on  the  leading  for- 
eign imports  to  one  half  the  duties  levied  in  Portugal. 
This  decree  is  in  force  at  this  time,  and,  consequently, 
but  half  the  duties  fixed  in  the  tariff  of  Portugal  are 
now  levied  on  foreign  imports  into  Madeira.  In 
1843  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$59,900,  and  the  exports  from  Madeira  to  the  United 
States  to  $2750,  employing  38  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  8533  tons.  The  commerce  of  this  island 
with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  the  United 
States,  is  declining,  and  must  continue  to  decline  so 
long  as  the  vines  remain  diseased,  as  wine  is  the  only 
article  of  export  from  Madeira. 

See  Am.  Jour.  Science,  xxiv.,  237 ;  North  Brit.,  vii., 
73  :  North  Am.  Rev.,  xlvi.,  336  (by  J.  W.  WEBSTEK). 
For  Madeira  Wine,  see  WINE. 

Madeira  Nut,  or  Persian  Walnut  (Juglans 
rer/ia),  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  or  the  north  of 
China,  has  been  somewhat  extensively  distributed,  and 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  middle 
and  southern  latitudes  of  the  United  States.  A  tree  of 
the  "Titmouse"'  or  "thin-shelled"  variety  (juglans 
reg/'a  tenera),  about  20  years  planted,  45  feet  in  height, 
and  15  inches  in  diameter,  standing  on  the  premises  of 
Colonel  Peter  Force,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  bears  yearly  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent nuts.  This  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  walnuts,  as  the  tree  begins  to  bear  in  eight  or 
ten  years  from  planting  the  seed  ;  and  the  fruit  is  very 
delicate,  keeps  well,  and  is  rich  in  oil.  In  Cashmere, 
•where  the  walnut  is  the  subject  of  careful  cultivation, 
there  are  four  varieties  :  The  "  Kanak,"  or  wild,  the 
nut  of  which  is  diminutive,  with  a  thick  shell  and 
scanty  kernel;  the  "  Wantu,"  having  a  large  nut, 
with  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  a  deficient  kernel ;  the 
"  Denu,"  also  a  large  nut,  with  a  thick  and  rather 


hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  large,  good,  and  easily  ex- 
tracted; and  the  "Kaghazi,"  so  called  from  its  shell 
being  nearly  as  thin  as  paper.  The  latter,  which  may 
be  readily  broken  by  the  hand,  is  the  largest  of  all, 
having  a  kernel  easily  extracted,  and  producing  an 
excellent  oil.  Its  superiority  is  said  to  be  attributable 
to  its  having  been  originally  engrafted,  but  it  is  now 
raised  from  seeds  alone,  and  does  not  degenerate.  The 
nuts,  after  being  steeped  in  water  eight  days,  are  plant- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  shoot  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  about  40  days.  If  reared  by 
grafts,  the  process  is  performed  when  the  plant  is  five 
years  old.  The  head  being  cut  off  horizontally,  at  a 
convenient  height,  the  stock  is  partially  split,  or 
opened,  and  the  scion  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  by  our  cleft  method,  in  grafting  the  ap- 
ple or  pear;  but  clay-mortar,  worked  up  with  rice- 
husks,  is  put  round  it,  and  kept  from  washing  away 
by  being  enveloped  in  broad  slips  of  birch-bark. — Pa- 
tent Office  Report,  1855. 

In  Cashmere,  the  walnut-tree  begins  to  fruit, 
ordinarily,  when  seven  years  old;  but  two  or  three 
years  more  elapse  before  it  is  in  full  bearing. 
The  average  annual  number  of  nuts,  brought  to  ma- 
turity on  a  single  tree,  often  amounts  to  25,000.  It 
has  been  observed  that,  after  a  few  seasons  of  full 
bearing,  the  trees  fall  off  in  producing  fruit,  and  run, 
with  great  luxuriance,  to  leaf  and  branch.  To  this 
latter  condition  the  Cashmereuns  apply  the  appella- 
tion of  "must,"  and  to  remedy  the  evil,  cut  off  all 
the  small  branches,  bringing  the  tree  to  the  state  of  a 
pollard.  The  year  following,  shoots  and  leaves  alone 
are  produced,  which  are  succeeded  the  next  season  by 
an  abundant  crop  of  nuts.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
branches  swell  into  knots,  or  knobs,  which  are  some- 
what unsightly  in  the  tree,  until  they  are  concealed 
by  the  growth  of  the  young  branches  and  leaves. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the  Wantu  walnut  is  retailed  in 
the  city  at  the  rate  of  about  2  cents  a  100.  The  nuts 
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of  the  Dtmu  are  sold  for  about  3  cents  per  100 ;  and  of 
the  Kaghazi,  at  about  4  cents  per  100.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  country  people  to  crack  the  wal- 
nuts at  home,  and  carry  the  kernels  alone  to  market, 
where  they  are  sold  to  oil-pressers,  for  extracting  their 
oil.  The  kernels  yield  half  their  weight  in  oil ;  and 
the  other  half,  which  consists  of  oil-cake,  is  much  val- 
ued as  food  for  cows  in  winter,  when  it  is  usually  ex- 
changed for  its  weight  of  rough  rice.  About  1,150,000 
pounds  of  walnut  kernels  are  annually  consigned  to 
the  oil-press  in  Cashmere,  producing  a  large  amount 
of  oil  and  cake,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  eaten 
by  man,  or  consumed  by  other  modes.  Walnut  oil, 
in  that  country,  is  preferred  to  linseed  oil,  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  latter  is  applied.  It  is  employed 
in  cookery,  and  also  for  burning  in  lamps,  without 
much  clogging  the  wick  or  yielding  much  smoke.  It 
is  exported  to  Thibet,  and  brings  a  considerable  profit. 
By  ancient  custom,  the  crop  of  nnts  was  equally  di- 
vided^between  the  government  and  the  owner  of  the 
tree,  but  at  present,  the  former  takes  three  fourths ; 
yet,  even  under  this  oppression,  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  is  extended,  and  Cashmere,  in  proportion  to 
its  surface,  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nuts 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Estimating  the 
product  of  each  tree  at  a  bushel  of  nuts,  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  will  produce  that  quantity  in  12  or  15  years 
after  planting,  and  considering  that  the  amount  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  valued  at  least  at  $100,000 
per  annum,  the  inducements  for  its  culture  by  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  middle  and  southern 
States  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  ample  for  their 
immediate  attention. — Patent  Office  Report. 

Madras,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  or  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
latitude  of  light-house  13°  5'  10"  N.,  long.  80°  20'  E. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  second  presi- 
dency of  British  India,  having  under  it  a  territory, 
including  the  tributary  States,  of  187,482  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850-51, 
of  27,054,672,  paying  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  nearly 
£4,900,000  sterling.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  a  low,  sandy,  and  rather  sterile  coun- 
try. It  is  without  port  or  harbor,  lying  close  upon 
the  margin  of  an  open  roadstead,  the  shores  of  which 


are  constantly  beat  by  a  heavy  surf.  Besides  these 
disadvantages,  a  rapid  current  runs  along  the  coast ; 
and  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  hurricanes  or  ty- 
phoons, by  which  it  is  occasionally  visited.  In  every 
respect,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  place  for 
trade,  and  its  commerce  is  consequently  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  It  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  above  two  cen- 
turies, having  been  founded  by  them  in  1639,  and  re- 
tained ever  since.  Fort  St.  George  is  a  strong  and 
handsome  fortification,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The 
Black  Town  of  Madras,  as  it  is  called,  stands  to  the 
north  and  eastward  of  the  fort,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  a  spacious  esplanade.  Here  reside  the  na- 
tive, Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants,  with 
many  Europeans  unconnected  with  the  government. 
Like  most  other  Indian  towns,  it  is  irregular  and  con- 
fused, being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses. 
Madras,  like  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  subject  to  En- 
glish law ;  having  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
the  judges  of  which  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  local  government  and 
the  East  India  Company.  The  population  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  there  are  said  to  be  about  400,- 
000  persons  within  a  radius  of  2£  miles  round  Fort  St. 
George. 

Madras  is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government  offi- 
ces for  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Boards  of 
revenue,  admiralty,  education,  etc. ;  and  though  hav- 
ing less  foreign  trade  than  the  capitals  of  the  other 
presidencies,  its  commerce  is  still  considerable,  as  it 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
trades  direct  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  United  States,  Ceylon,  and  south- 
east Asia.  Principal  imports  are  rice  and  other  grains, 
chiefly  from  Bengal ;  cotton  piece  goods,  twist,  and 
metallic  wares  from  Great  Britain ;  raw  silk,  areca, 
betel,  gold  dust,  spices,  and  teak  timber  from  Pegu ; 
spirits  and  wines,  coral  beads,  horses,  drugs,  to  the 
total  value,  in  1851-52,  of  £1,958,736.  Exports  of 
cotton  stuffs  and  wool,  indigo,  pepper,  timber,  coffee, 
and  other  native  produce,  amounted  in  the  same  year 
to  £3,075,103.  The  site  of  the  city  formed  the  first 
territorial  acquisition  by  the  British  in  India,  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  fort  here  having  been  obtained  in  1639. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OP  MADRAS  BY  SEA,  IN  1849 — 50  AND  1850 — 51. 


Private  trade. 

Company's  trade 

Grand  total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Imports.  

Co.  'a  rupees. 
1,32,17,742 

Co.  '8  rupees. 
42,86,514 

Co.'s  rupees. 

1,74,54,256 

Co.'s  rupees. 

2,86,539 

Co.'s  rupees. 

\36,539' 

1°76,90J95 

Exports  

2,36,38,859 

9,10,427 

2,45,48,786 

81,944 

59,70,000 

60,51,944 

8,06,00,730 

Total  

8,68,56,101 

51,46,941 

4,20,08,042 

8,18,483 

59,70,000 

62,88,483 

4,82,91,525 

For  the  years  I860—  51. 

Imports  

1,34,47,091 

60,42,437 

1,94,89,528 

97,833 

97,833 

1,95,87,361 

Exports  

2,61,22,274 

11,97,691 

2,73,19,965 

1,81,073 

33,00,000 

84,31,073 

3,07,51,038 

Total... 

3.95.69.305 

72.40.128 

4,68,09.493 

2,28,906 

83,00.000 

85.28,906 

5.08.38.899 

In  Madras  roads,  large  ships  moor  in  from  7  to  9 
fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  off  the  fort  bearing  W.N. 
W.,  2  miles  from  shore.  From  October  to  January  is 
generally  considered  the  most  unsafe  season  of  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence,  during  that 
interval,  of  storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  loth  of 
October  the  flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again 
until  the  loth  of  December ;  during  which  period  a  ship 
coming  into  the  roads,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  within 
soundings  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  (reckoned  from 
Point  Palmyras  to  Ceylon),  vitiates  her  insurance,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  policies  of  all  insur- 
ance offices  in  India.  The  cargo  boats  used  for  cross- 
ing the  surf,  called  Massula  boats,  are  large  and  light ; 
made  of  very  thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw 
in  the  seams  instead  of  caulking,  which  it  is  supposed 
might  render  them  too  stiff.  When  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surf,  the  coxswain  stands  up,  and  beats 
time  in  great  agitation  with  his  voice  and  feet,  while 
the  rowers  work  their  oars  backward,  until  overtaken 


by  a  strong  surf  curling  up,  which  sweeps  the  boat 
along  with  frightful  violence.  Every  oar  is  then  plied 
forward  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  prevent  the  wave 
from  taking  the  boat  back  as  it  recedes ;  until  at 
length,  by  a  few  successive  surfs,  the  boat  is  thrown 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  The  boats  belonging 
to  ships  in  the  roads  sometimes  proceed  to  the  back  of 
the  surf,  and  wait  for  the  country  boats  from  the  beach 
to  come  to  them.  When  it  is  dangerous  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  a  flag  is  displayed  at  the 
beach-house,  which  stands  near  the  landing-place,  as  a 
caution.  The  fishermen  and  lower  classes  employed 
on  the  water  use  a  species  of  floating  machine  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  named  a  catamaran.  It  is 
formed  of  2  or  3  logs  of  light  wood,  8  or  10  feet  in 
length,  lashed  together,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood 
inserted  between  them  to  serve  as  a  stem-piece.  When 
ready  for  the  water,  they  hold  generally  2  men,  who 
with  their  paddles  impel  themselves  through  the  surf, 
to  carry  letters,  or  refreshments  in  small  quantities, 
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to  ships  when  no  boat  can  venture  out.  They  wear 
a  pointed  cup  made  of  matting,  where  they  secure  the 
letters,  which  take  no  damage.  The  men  are  often 
washed  off  the  catamaran,  which  they  regain  by  swim- 
ming, unless  interrupted  by  a  shark.  Medals  are 
given  to  such  catamaran  men  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  saving  persons  in  danger. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  trade  of  Madras  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  partly 
ascribable  to  the  badness  of  its  port  or  roadstead,  the 
want  of  any  navigable  river  or  other  easy  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  the  backward 
state  of  the  provinces  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  and  fluctuating  land  tax  to 
which  they  are  subject.  In  1839-40,  there  arrived  at 
Madras  no  fewer  than  5,426  vessels  (including  their 
repeated  voyages  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  335,465 
tons.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  were  of 
very  small  burden ;  2,832  being  country  craft  from 
Bombay,  853  from  Ceylon,  and  585  from  Goa.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  31  vessels  arrived  from  the 
United  Kingdom. — HAMILTON'S  East  India  Gazetteer ,' 
Geoff.  Diet.,  art.  Madras;  Madras  Almanac  for  1839, 
1840,  and  1845;  Official  Returns  of  the  Trade  of  Mad- 
ras, etc. 

Maelstrom,  or  Moskoe-Strom,  a  whirlpool  in 
the  North  Sea,  near  the  Island  Moskoe.  In  summer 
it  is  but  little  dangerous,  but  it  is  very  much  so  in 
winter,  especially  when  the  north-west  wind  restrains 
the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such  times  the  whirlpool 
rages  violently  so  as  to  be  heard  several  miles,  and  to 
engulf  small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it.  See  LOFODEX  ISLANDS.  See  also  FRA- 
SEU'S  Mag.,  x.,  267. 

Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  Straits  of,  divide 
the  continent  of  South  America  from  the  Island  Tierra 
del  Fuego ;  the  east  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  cle  la 
Virgines,  on  the  mainland,  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu 
Santo  (Queen  Catharine's  Foreland),  on  one  of  the 
largest  islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Length 
nearly  300  miles,  extending  between  lat.  52°  10'  and 
55°  S.,  and  long.  68°  20'  and  75°  W.  Navigation 
difficult.  Discovered  in  1520  by  Fernando  Hagal- 
haens.  Ferdinand  De  Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  the 
discoverer  of  the  straits  that  bear  his  name,  was  by 
birth  a  Portuguese.  He  served  with  honor  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  1510  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Malacca.  He  entered  into  the  employment 
of  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Ruy  Folero,  formed  the  bold  design  of  discovering  a 
new  passage  by  the  west  to  the  Molucca  Islands.  On 
the  20th  September,  1519,  he  sailed  from  San  Lucas, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men.  After  many  exertions, 
he  induced  two  of  his  ships  to  prosecute  the  entire 
voyage ;  and  entering  upon  the  straits  which  now  bear 
his  name,  he  soon  reached  the  South  Sea.  The 
weather  was  so  uniformly  temperate,  and  the  sea  so 
calm,  that  they  called  the  ocean  Pacific.  Magellan 
visited  places  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans ; 
and  in  visiting  Matan,  the  natives  gave  battle,  and 
Magellan  was  slain,  in  the  year  1521.  But  for  this  he 
would  have  been  the  first  circumnavigator  of  the 
world,  which  honor  was  secured  by  Cano,  who  brought 
his  ships  home  by  the  East  Indies. 

Magnesia  (Fr.  Magnesie;  Ger.  Gebraunte  Magne- 
sia,; It.  Magnesia"),  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having 
a  metallic  basis.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  state  of 
purity,  but  is  easily  prepared.  It  is  inodorous  and  in- 
sipid, in  the  form  of  a  very  light,  white,  soft  powder, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2'3.  It  turns  to  green  the 
more  delicate  vegetable  blues,  is  infusible,  and  requires 
for  its  solution  2000  parts  of  water  at  60°.  See  M  A  N- 

IIANKSE. 

Magnet.  Sturmius,  in  his  Epistola,  dated  at  Al- 
torf,  1C82,  observes  that  the  attractive  quality  of  the 
magnet  has  been  taken  notice  of  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  but  that  it  was  Roger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in  [ 


Somersetshire  (he  died  the  17th  June,  1294),  who  first 
discovered  its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north  pole. 
The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its 
virtue  to  steel  or  iron.  The  variation  not  being  always 
the  same  was  taken  notice  of  by  Hevelius,  I'etil,  and 
others.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Naples,  invented  or  improved 
the  mariner's  compass  in  1302.  The  important  discov- 
ery of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  made  about  157G  (published  1580)  by  Robert  Nor- 
man, of  London.  Dr.  Gilbert's  experiment  was  made. 
in  1600.  Artificial  magnets  were  invented,  or  rather 
improved,  in  1751.  A  magnetic  clock,  invented  \>\  I)r. 
Locke,  of  Ohio,  announced  at  Washington,  January  5, 
1849.  See  COMPASS. 

Magnolia.  The  magnolia  conspicua,  or  lily- 
flowered  magnolia,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  beautiful 
and  showy  tree,  and  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  by  the  expanding  of  the  flowers  before  any 
of  the  leaves.  A  full-grown  tree,  in  its  native  coun- 
try, is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
it  has  arrived  at  nearty  the  same  elevation  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  tree  was  first  introduced  into  En- 
gland by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1789  ;  but  it  was  many 
years  before  it  attracted  much  attention,  being  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  green-house  or  conservatory  plant. 
Within  the  last  20  years,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be 
nearly  as  hard}'  as  the  American  magnolias,  and  is 
now  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  of 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  It 
flowers  freely  every  year,  as  a  standard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  when 
the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened  during  the  preced- 
ing summer ;  and  at  White  Knights,  in  England ;  at 
Fromont,  and  various  other  places  in  France  ;  and  at 
Monza,  in  Italy,  and  Brooklyn,  in  New  York,  it  has 
ripened,  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  Properties  and  Uses. — Besides  the  value  of 
the  magnolia  conspicua  as  an  ornamental  plant  or  tree, 
the  Chinese  pickle  the  flower-buds,  after  having  re- 
moved their  calyxes,  and  use  them  for  flavoring  rice. 
Medicinally,  the  seeds  are  taken  in  powder,  in  colds. 
and  inflammations  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  regarded  as 
stomachic ;  and  water,  in  which  it  has  been  steeped,  is 
used  for  bathing  the  eyes  when  inflamed,  and  for 
clearing  them  of  gum. 

Geography  and  History. — The  magnolia  glauca  has 
the  most  extensive  range,  especially  near  the  sea,  of 
any  of  the  genus.  It  abounds  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  most  northern  boundary 
may  be  considered  a  sheltered  swamp  in  Manchester, 
Cape  Ann,  about  30  miles  northerly  of  Boston.  It 
here  attains  but  a  small  size,  and  is  frequently  killed 
to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  In  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  Floridas  and  lower  Louisiana,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  among  the  trees  which  grow  in 
morasses  or  wet  grounds.  It  is  not  usually  met  with 
far  interior,  nor  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  it  grows  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  pine-barrens.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Rev.  John  Banister,  v\ho  sent 
it  to  Bishop  Compton,  at  Fulham,  in  lbV8.  It  was 
soon  afterward  generally  propagated  by  American 
seeds,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  many 
years  before  any  of  the  other  species.  At  Woburn 
Farm,  Chertsey,  there  was  formerly  a  row  of  thc?e 
trees  20  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  century  old,  which 
frequently  ripened  their  seeds.  In  France,  and  south- 
ern Europe  generally,  this  species  is  not  very  abund- 
ant, from  the  great  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the 
general  dryness  of  the  air.  At  Versailles  and  the 
Petit  Trianon,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  it  has  attained 
tbe  height  of  15  feet.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Russia,  it  is  a  green-house  plant  At 
Mon/.a,  in  Italy,  it  is  found  in  all  of  its  varieties.  In 
general,  this  tree  can  only  In-  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  no  collection  should  be  without  it.  The 
wood,  however,  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
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oiners'  tools  ;  and  the  bark  is  also  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  like  that  of  the  cinchuna,in  the  ease  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  It  is  aromatic  and 
pungent,  apparently  more  so  than  the  other  species. 
When  distilled,  it  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  an  empy- 
rcumatic  smell.  In  a  dry  state  it  affords  a  little  resin. 
The  aroma  is  volatile,  and  probably  contains  an  essen- 
tial oil,  or  a  variety  of  camphor.  The  bark,  seeds,  and 
cones,  are  employed  in  tincture,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. That  from  the  cones  is  very  bitter,  and  is  some- 
times used  to  cure  coughs  and  pectoral  diseases,  and 
for  preventing  autumnal  fevers.  The  flowers  in  a 
dried  state  may  be  used  in  drawing-rooms  for  pot 
pourri,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Mahogany,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Swietenia  Mahog- 
ani)  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  Swietenia  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  they  are  not  much  known  in  this 
country.  Mahogany  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  and 
beautiful  of  trees  :  its  trunk  is  often  40  feet  in  length, 
and  6  feet  in  diameter ;  and  it  divides  into  so  many 
massy  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface,  that  few  more 
magnificent  objects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable 
world.  It  is  abundant  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  it  used 
to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica ;  but  in  the  latter  island, 
most  of  the  larger  trees,  at  least  in  accessible  situa- 
tions, have  been  cut  down.  The  principal  importa- 
tions into  Great  Britain  are  made  from  Honduras  and 
Campeachy.  That  'which  is  imported  from  the  islands 
is  called  Spanish  mahogany  ;  it  is  not  so  large  as  that 
from  Honduras,  being  generally  in  logs  from  20  to  26 
inches  square  and  10  feet  long,  while  the  latter  is 
usuallj'  from  2  to  4  feet  square  and  12  or  14  feet  long, 
but  some  logs  are  much  larger.  Mahogany  is  a  very- 
beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  wood  ;  its  color  is  a 
red  brown,  of  different  shades,  and  various  degrees  of 
brightness ;  sometimes  yellowish  brown ;  often  very 
much  veined  and  mottled,  with  darker  shades  of  the 
same  color.  The  texture  is  uniform,  and  the  annual 
rings  not  very  distinct.  It  has  no  larger  septa ;  but 
the  smaller  septa  are  often  very  visible,  with  pores 
between  them,  which  in  the  Honduras  wood  are  gen- 
erally empty,  but  in  the  Spanish  wood  are  mostly 
filled  with  a  whitish  substance.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell,  shrinks  very  little,  and  warps  or  twists  less 
than  any  other  species  of  timber.  It  is  very  durable 
when  kept  dry,  but  does  not  last  long  when  exposed 
to  the  weather.  It  is  not  attacked  by  worms.  Like 
the  pine  tribe,  the  timber  is  best  on  dry  rock}7  soils,  or 
in  exposed  situations.  That  which  is  most  accessible 
at  Honduras  grows  upon  moist,  low  land,  and  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  Cuba  and  Hayti ;  being  soft,  coarse,  and  spongy, 
while  the  other  is  close-grained  and  hard,  of  a  darker 
color,  and  sometimes  strongly  figured.  Honduras 
mahogany  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  holding 
glue  admirably  well ;  and  is  frequently  used  as  a 
ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  finer  sorts. 

Not  long  since,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  piano-forte 
manufacturers  of  London,  gave  the  immense  sum  of 
£3000  for  three  logs  of  mahogany !  These  logs,  the 
produce  of  a  single  tree,  were  each  about  15  feet  long, 
and  38  inches  square  :  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of 
eight  to  an  inch.  The  wood  was  particularly  beauti- 
ful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish,  and,  when 
polished,  reflecting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  man- 
ner, like  the  surface  of  a  crystal ;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a  different  iigure,  in  what- 
ever direction  it  was  viewed.  Dealers  in  mahogany 
generally  introduce  an  auger  before  biding  a  log ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  seldom  able  to  decide 
with  much  precision  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wood,  so 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery  in  the  trade.  The 
logs  for  which  Messrs.  Broadwood  gave  so  high  a  price 
•were  brought  to  England  with  a  full  knowledge  of 


their  superior  worth.  Mahogany  was  used  in  re] 
ing  some  of  Sir  Walter  lialeigh's  ships  at  Trinidad,  in 
1597  ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  use  in  England 
till  1724.  The  duty  on  foreign  mahogany  used  to  be 
£7  10s.  a  ton,  on  Honduras,  £1  10s.,  and  on  Jamaica 
mahogany,  £\ — its  effect  being  to  force  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inferior  in  preference  to  the  superior  article. 
Luckilj',  however,  the  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
mahogany,  after  being  reduced  in  1845  to  20s.  and  5s,  a 
ton,  was  wholly  repealed  in  1845.  There  has  been,  in 
consequence,  a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  the  superior  sorts  of  mahogany  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses, while  the  cheaper  varieties  are  now  largely  em- 
ployed, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  by  Lloyd's  regulations,  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  and  in  coarser  fabrics.  In  1840  the  imports 
amounted  to  23,115,  and  in  1852  to  41,090  tons,  the 
re-exports  during  the  latter  year  being  only  2755  tons. 
Honduras,  Cuba,  and  Hayti,  are  the  great  sources  of 
supply ;  the  timber  brought  from  the  first  being  the 
cheapest  and  by  far  the  most  abundant.  See  TRED- 
GOLD'S  Principles  of  Carpentry,  p.  204  ;  Library  of  En- 
tertaining Knowledge,  volume  on  Timber-trees  and 
Fruits;  EDWARUS'S  West  Indies,  vol.  iv.,  p.  208,  ed. 
1819,  etc. ;  and  the  Mahogany  Tree,  by  Messrs.  CHAL- 
ONER  and  FLEMING  ;  Living  Age,  xxix.,  354. 

The  imports  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  into  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1856,  were  as  follows  : 

Imports.                           Manufactured.  Unmanufactured. 

Cabinet  furniture $46,781  

Cedar,  mahogany,  etc 22,307  $440,246 

Willow 125,808  36,554 

Cork 202,567  9,130 

Dye  woods 796,802 

Others  not  specified 429,915  25,157 

Total $827,378         $1,307,889 

There  are  several  varieties  of  mahoganjr,  much  ad- 
mired, and  sought  after,  for  the  beauty  of  their  figures, 
and  the   gradations   of   their  colors,   which  may  be  < 
described  as  follows : 

1.  PLAIN  MAHOGANY.  Acajou  uni  of  the  French, 
the  wood  of  which  is  of  one  color,  and  equal  through- 
out. 2.  VEINY  MAHOGANY.  Acajou  veine,  French. 
The  wood  of  this  variety  is  veined  longitudinally  with 
the  grain,  displaying  alternately  dark  and  light  streaks, 
continuous,  interrupted,  or  re-appearing.  3.  WATERED 
MAHOGANY.  Acajou  moire,  French.  This  variety  is 
known  by  the  transverse  waves  which  exhibit  to  the 
eye  an  effect  similar  to  those  of  a  watered  ribbon.  4. 
VELVET-CORD,  or  CATERPILLAR  MAHOGANY.  Acajou 
chenille,  French.  This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its 
whitish  lines,  accompanied  by  a  figured  shade  of  frag- 
ments of  roseate  sprigs,  here  and  there  disposed  diag- 
onally, longitudinally,  interrupted,  or  crossing  one  an- 
other. 5.  BIRD'S-EYE  MAHOGANY.  Acajou  mouchete, 
French.  This  variety  is  besprinkled  with  little  oval 
knots,  which,  when  duly  proportioned,  render  the 
wood  half  light  and  half  dark.  6.  FESTOONED  MA- 
HOGANY. Acajou  ronceux,  French.  This  variety  offers 
in  its  color  a  mixture  of  light  and  shade  usually  re- 
sembling sheaves  of  wheat,  feathers,  wreaths,  fes- 
toons, or  figures  of  shrubs.  As  the  wood  of  mahogany 
is  generally  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  it  is  found  to 
serve  better  than  that  of  any  other  tree  for  cabinet- 
making,  for  which  purpose  it  is  universally  admired. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  answers  well  for  beams,  joists, 
planks,  boards,  and  shingles,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
much  used  in  Jamaica.  Its  adaptation  to  ship-building 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this 
tree. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Maine,  the  most  north-easterly  State  of  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  America,  extends  from 
lat.  43°  to  47°  24'  K,  and  between  long.  6°  and  10° 
E.  from  Washington,  and  contains  an  area  of  35,000 
square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was  96,540 ;  in 
1800,  151,719 ;  in  1810,  228,705 ;  in  1820,  298,335 ;  in 
1830,  399,995  ;  in  1840,  501,793 ;  and  in  1850,  583,088. 
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Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was,  after  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, the  first  European  navigator  along  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  its  vicinity,  appears  not  to  have  given  a 
name  to  the  countries  discovered  by  him.  The  eldest 
and  greatest  name  in  these  parts  of  North  America  is 
that  of  "  Baccalaos" — a  name  given  by  the  Biscay  fish- 
ermen at  first  to  Newfoundland,  and  then  also  to  all 
the  countries  which  they  found  near  this  island.  On 
some  old  maps  the  name  "  Baccalaos" — that  is  to  say, 
the  cod-fish  country — reaches  over  a  great  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  but  it  appears  more  particu- 
larly in  the  regions  of  our  State  of  Maine.  Stephen 
Gomez  was  the  first  Spanish  navigator  who  discovered 
(1525)  and  explored  the  coasts  to  the  west  and  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Cod  a  little  more  particularly,  and  we 
therefore  see  on  the  Spanish  maps  these  regions  desig- 
nated with  the  name  of  "  Tierra  de  Gomez"  (Gomez's 
Land).  So,  for  instance,  at  first  on  that  of  Kibiero 
(1529),  and  afterward  on  many  others.  After  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Gomez  was  more 
and  more  forgotten,  another  name  was  introduced  for 
these  regions — that  of  "  Norumbec."  We  can  not  ex- 
actly point  out  the  occasion  at  which  this  name  was 
invented  ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  on  nearly  all 
the  maps  of  these  regions.  The  name  seems  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  like  the  name  of  Kennebec,  Quebec,  and 
different  others  which  have  bee  for  the  last  syllable. 
Perhaps  some  unknown  sailors  heard  it  pronounced  by 
the  Indians,  and  introduced  it  among  the  geographers, 
who  were  always  fond  of  new  names.  It  was,  how- 
ever, changed  and  spelled  in  many  different  ways : 
Norubec,  Norombec,  Arambec,  Norumberge,  Norum- 
berque,  Norirnbequa,  etc. 

The  savans  of  the  time  supposed  that  there  was  in 
the  interior  of  this  northern  country  a  large  city  of  the 
same  name,  like  that  old  famed  "  Temistitan"  in  Mex- 
ico, and  that  through  this  city  was  running  a  large 
broad  river,  which  was  also  called  the  River  of  Norum- 
berge. It  is  probable  that  with  this  name  our  Penob- 
scot  Bay  and  its  rivers  were  designated.  They  from 
this,  therefore,  called  the  whole  country  "  La  Terre  de 
Norumberque"  or  the  coasts  of  Arambec. 

English  Settlers. — At  the  same  time  the  English 
introduced  here  another  name,  that  of  Virginia,  under 
which  they  comprised,  since  1584,  pretty  much  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  Custom  and 
use  already  introduced  very  soon  a  division  in  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  Virginia  coast.  The  royal 
patent  of  1606,  by  which  the  two  Virginia  companies 
were  established,  made  this  custom  legal  and  official. 
After  this  patent  the  whole  section  of  the  country  north 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  comprising  our  Maine,  was 
designated  as  "  Northern  Virginia,"  or  also,  since  some 
attempts  at  settlement,  "  the  Northern  Plantations," 
or  also  "the  Second,"  or  "  Plymouth  Colony,"  because 
the  king  had  given  this  latter  name  to  that  particular 
society  of  merchants  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Northern  Virginia. 
In  the  year  1616  the  name  of  "New England"  was  in- 
troduced. The  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith  was  no 
doubt  the  inventor  of  it,  and  Prince  Charles  approved 
of  it.  Smith  says  this  himself  in  his  history  of  New 
England,  and  states  that  he  gave  this  name,  which 
made  some  opposition  against  the  neighboring  French 
name  of  "  New  France"  and  the  French  pretensions  ; 
and,  secondly,  he  did  it  in  contraposition  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  Pacific  side  of  America  which  was  discov- 
ered by  Drake,  and  named  l>y  him  New  Albion,  and 
which  was  under  the  same  latitude. 

Sir  Fernando  Gorges  gave,  in  the  year  1<;:>6.  In 
the  territory  between  Piscataqua  and  Kenwbrc  Iliv- 
ers,  the  name  of  "  New  Somersetshire,"  from  the 
shire  in  England  where  he  was  born.  Sometimes  the 
whole,  vast  region  was  therefore  then  called  ''  Somer- 
set-hire ;"  and  we  lind,  even  when  the  name  of  Maine 
was  already  introduced,  once  the  expression  "  Maine 


or  Somersetshire."  In  the  same  way  the  whole  of 
Maine  was  also  sometimes  called  "  Lacona,"  from  a 
part  of  the  country  to  which  this  name  was  given  for  a 
time.  We  find  on  a  map  by  Seller,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  written  with  great  letters,  "the 
Province  of  Lacona  or  Maine."  The  early  Engli-h 
settlers  on  the  coast  of  New  England  had  for  Mai  no 
the  popular  name  of  "the  Eastern  shore,"  or  "the 
Eastern  country." 

The  name  Maine  was  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1639,  when  King  Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  all  the  land  from  Piscataqua  River  to  Sagada- 
hoc,  to  which  tract  of  land  he  gave  the  name  "  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,"  "in  compliment  to  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I.  who  was  a  daughter  of  France,  and  owned 
as  her  private  estate  the  province  of  Maine  in  France." 
This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  good  historian 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Sullivan.  But  Sullivan  gives  no  au- 
thority for  this  opinion,  which  has,  however,  been 
adopted  as  a  pretty  general  and  popular  one.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  it  can  not  be  proved  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  had  any  rights  at  all  in  Maine.  An 
old  author  on  Maine  observes,  "  it  is  very  curious  that 
the  name  of  our  country  has  been  made  shorter  by  an 
'  e'  than  the  French  Maine."  In  fact  the  word  is,  in 
old  documents,  very  commonly  written  "Main "or 
"Mayn."  From  this,  one  could  be  induced  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  originated  in  the  English  expres- 
sion for  terra  firma  or  continent :  "  Main"  or  "  Main- 
land." Nearly  all  the  first  English  trading  and  fishing 
establishments  along  the  shore  were  on  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  coast.  From  there  the  explorers  made 
excursions  "to  the  Main,"  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  to  explore  the  country.  There  are  innumerable 
allusions,  in  their  traveling  reports,  to  "the  Mayn." 
Could  not  from  this  have  grown  the  custom  of  calling 
the  country  "  Main  ?"  From  similar  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances the  north  coast  of  South  America  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  and  Caribbean  Islands, 
"  Costa  firme,"  or  "  T terra  jirme." — J.  G.  KOHL. 

The  name  Maine  extended  at  first  only  a  small  dis- 
tance along  the  coast.  By  degrees,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  consequence  of  growing  settlements  and  of 
man}'  treaties  and  grants,  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended as  far  east  as  Penobscot  Ba}',  and  at  last  as  far 
as  St.  Croix  River,  and  in  the  year  1819  the  "  Prov- 
ince of  Maine"  was  erected  into  the  "  State  of  Maine." 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  2,039,596  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  2,515,797  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms  ;  cash  value  of  land  in  farms,  $5-1,861,748 ;  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $2, 284,557. 
Live  Stock. — Horses,  41,721 ;  asses  and  mules,  45 ; 
milch  cows,  133,556 ;  working  oxen,  83,893 ;  other 
cattle,  125,890;  sheep,  451,577;  swine,  54,598;  value 
of  live  stock,  $9,705,726. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  296,259  bushels  ; 
rye,  102,916 ;  Indian  corn,  1,750,056 ;  oats,  2,181,037  ; 
barley,  151,7151  ;  buckwheat,  104,523;  peas  and  beans, 
205,541 ;  potatoes,  3,436,040 ;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $342,865;  produce  of  market  gardens,  ?1  •_>•_'.- 
387  ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  9,243,811 ;  of  cheese, 
2,434,454 ;  maple  sugar,  93,542  pounds ;  molasses, 
3,167  gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  189,61s  pounds; 
wool,  pounds  produced,  1,W4,084;  llax.  17,0*1  ;  silk 
cocoons,  252  ;  hops,  40,120  pounds  ;  hay,  tons  of,  755,- 
889;  clover  seeds,  !>,<>97  bushels;  other  grass  seeds, 
9,214 ;  flax  seed,  580  bushels  :  and  were  made  721  gal- 
lons of  wine;  value  of  home-made,  manufactures, 
$513,599;  of  slaughtered  animals.  £1  .l'.-|i;.77:i. 

Rivers,  I^akes,  etc. — It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water. 
There  arc  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  and  most  noted 
of  which  are  Mooschcad.  Seliago,  Chesuncook,  and 
I'mliaLCd.u'.  A  part  of  the  waters  of  the  latter  extend 
into  New  Hampshire.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  justly 
celebrated  for  the  picturesque  beauties  of  their 
ery.  A  steamboat  has  been  built  to  ply  on  the  waters 


of  Moosehead  Luke.  The  Kennebec  and  the  Penob- 
scot  are  the  two  most  important  streams  ;  the  former 
is  navigable  to  Augusta,  and  the  latter  to  Bangor. 
Their  shores  are  adorned  with  villages,  and  the  inti  r- 
rtttfs  along  their  margins  are  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  in  the  State.  The  Saco,  Androscoggin, 
and  St.  Croix  Rivers  enter  the  Atlantic.  St.  John, 
and  its  confluents,  the  Walloost.ook,  Allagash,  and 
Aroostook,  drain  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The 
St.  John  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
by  the  late  treaty  of  Washington,  and  its  waters  are 
open  to  the  free  navigation  of  both  nations.  The 
principal  bays  are  Casco,  Penobscot,  Machias  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  13 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $3,347,700, 
employing  849  males  and  3,072  females,  producing  33,- 
168,556  yards  of  sheeting  valued  at  $2,630,616 ;  45 
woolen  factories,  -with  a  capital  of  $644,200,  employ- 
ing 388  males  and  390  females,  manufacturing  2,926,- 
320  yards  of  cloth,  and  1,200  Ibs.  of  yarn,  valued  at 
,-:-!i.'!-l.!)23;  1  establishment  making  pig-iron,  with  a 
capital  of  $214,000,  employing  71  persons,  producing 
1,484  tons  of  pig-iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $36,616  ;  25  es- 
tablishments, with  a  capital  of  $150,100,  employing 
244  persons,  and  making  3,691  tons  of  castings,  val- 
ued at  $265,000 ;  163  flouring  and  grist  mills,  752  saw 


mills  ;  213  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  $732,447,  em- 
ploying 780  persons;  value  of  products,  $1,620,636; 
•15  printing  offices,  4  daily,  3  tri-weeklv,  4  .semi-week- 
ly, 43  weekly,  and  1  monthly  publication  ;  aggregate 
number  of  copies  published  annually,  4,203,064.  Cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures,  $14,700,452 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $24,644,4.'!!). 

There  were,  January  1856, 11  railroads  in  this  State ; 
494  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  and  90  miles  in 
course  of  construction.  The  only  canal  in  the  State 
is  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford,  i!OJ  miles  long,  con- 
necting navigation  from  Portland  to  Sebago,  and  by  a 
lock  in  Saco  River,  navigation  is  extended  to  Long 
Pond,  30  miles  further. 

The  receipts  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  in 
Maine,  during  the  last  four  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


|  Length. 

1853.         1854.         1855. 

18/4. 

A.  and  St.  L  

Miles. 

147 
55 
90 
13 
6 
72| 
65 
51 

Dollars. 

316,138 
154,106 
19,152 
43,188 
28,038 
177,033 
New. 
262.077 

470,047 
178,353 
29,396 
44,889 
31,640 
297,357 

270,300 

!>••'.  ur.-. 
552,4iss 
196,342 

Noreturn 
40.170 

37,172 

228,064 

277,5()2 

Dollars. 
W!5.U)X 
212,998 
23,805 
35,698 
39,380 
223,290 
112,702 
264,180 

And.  and  Kennebec. 
Androscogfdn  

Baiigor  and  Oldto  wn. 
Calais  and  Baring.  .  . 
Ken.  and  Portland  .  . 
Penobscot  and  Ken.. 
Portland,  S.  and  P'a. 

There  were,  January,  1854,  60  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate cash  capital  of  $5,913,870. 


FOREIGN  COMMEECE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Ueenwd, 

Sept.  30,  1821  

$994,223 
1,018,873 
865,046 
870,871 
964,664 
1,001,875 
1,033,035 
1,003,642 
729,106 
648,435 

$46,925 
22,769 
80,545 
29,324 
66,468 
50,700 
87,099 
15,875 
8,726 
27,087 

$1,041,148 
1,036,642 
895,591 
900,195 
1,031,127 
1,052,575 
1,070,134 
1,019,517 
737,832 
670,522 

$980,294 
943,775 
801,644 
768,643 
1,169,940 
1,245,235 
1,3:33,390 
1,246.809 
742,781 
572,666 

111,854 
105,880 
70,773 
98,477 
118,331 
115,060 
94,660 
95,066 
85,718 
91,629 

520 
4,452 
1.379 
774 
3,250 
2,2-10 
2,896 
1,785 
2,705 
6,165 

60,834 

76,138 

1822  

1828  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828      .    .. 

1829  

1380  
Total  

Sept.  30.  1831  .  .  . 

$9,119,770 

$799,748 
907,286 
9S9,1S7 
815,277 
1,044,951 
836,074 
947,276 
915,076 
878,434 
1,009,910 

$335,513 

$5,825 
74,157 
80,644 
18,890 
14,416 
14,912 
8,676 
20,456 
17,051 
8,359 

$9,455,288 

$805,573 
981,443 
1,019,831 
834,167 
1,059,367 
850,986 
955,952 
985,532 
895,485 
1,018,269 

$9,805,177 

$941,407 
1,123,326 
1,880,808 
1,060,121 
883,389 
930,086 
801,404 
899,142 
982,724 
628,762 

982,448 

61,582 
67,123 
65,488 
62,859 
63,048 
71,155 
81,898 
54,816 
77,968 
82,534 

26,166 

49,872 
64,720 
98,735 
99,674 
64,031 
74,586 
74,160 
66,715 
61,097 
75,055 

69,753 

93,314 

1832  

1838  

1834  

1885  

1836  

1837  

1&38  

1&39  

1840  

Total  
Sept  80,  1841  .  .  . 

$9,143,219 

$1,078,638 
1,048,172 
680,482 
1,164,964 
1,167,640 
1,318,099 
1,614,071 
1,937,006 
1,279,893 
1,586,818 

$213,386 

$12,932 
7,351 
2,459 
11,171 

87,465 
10,269 
20,132 
20,389 
7,288 
29,094 

$9,356,605 

$1,091.565 
1,050,523 
682,891 
1,176,135 
1,255,105 
1,828,368 
1,634,203 
1,957,395 
1,286,681 
1,565,912 

$9,630,669 

$700,961 
606,864 
250,260 
570,824 
855,645 
787,092 
574,056 
795,565 
721,409 
856,411 

688,476 

90,764 
86,827 
60,453 
91,020 
88,602 
96,789 
104,169 
152,026 
127,368 
111,128 

728,645 

56,679 
58,721 
35,974 
61,929 
62,901 
72,053 
69,608 
89,448 
66,081 
91,014 

115,319 

189,971 

1842  

9  mos.,     184:?  

June  30,  1S44  

1845  

1846  

1847... 

1843  

1S49  

1850  

Total  
June  30,  1851... 

$12,820,228 

$1,517,487 
1,668,274 
1,761,929 
1,930,031 
2,543,014 
2,259,947 

$208,550 

$33,951 
49,5  14 
278,858 
659,010 
2,308,193 
703,094 

$18,028,778 

$1,551,438 
1,717,818 
2,040,787 
2,589,041 
4,851,207 
2,963,041 

$6,719,087 

$1,176,590 
1,094,977 
1,386,589 
2,861,900 
2,927,443 
1,940,773 

1,009,091 

120,887 
151,303 
179,569 
198,758 
251,835 
250,203 

614,408 

74,854 
8,853 
62,614 
62,627 
62,005 
50,787 

857,380 

178,935 

1852  

1853  

1854        ..   . 

1855  

1856  

1.  The  principal  ports  are  Portland,  city  and  port  of 
entry,  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Casco  Bay ;  lat.  (Mount  Joy),  43°  39'  52"  N., 
long.,  70°  13'  34"  W.  The  harbor  is  capacious  and 
safe,  and  among  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
protected  by  islands  from  storms,  seldom  obstructed 
by  ice,  and  has  a  good  entrance.  The  water  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  tonnage 
of  the  port  in  1836,  was  136,154  tons.  2.  Bath.— On 
the  Kennebec,  12  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  State,  and  the  largest  ship- 


building port  in  the  world.  A  branch  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Portland  Railroad  connects  the  city  wif.li 
Portland.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  is  the  largest  in 
Maine,  and  in  1856  amounted  to  193,320  tons.  3.  Bel- 
fast.—At  the  head  of  Belfast  Bay,  30  miles  from  the 
ocean,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  lumber  and  fish.  Its  chief  industry,  how- 
ever, is  ship-building.  Steamboats  ply  to  Portland 
and  Boston.  The  tonnage  of  Belfast,  in  1856,  was 
76,812  tons.  4.  Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot.  Tonnage 
in  1856,  38,048  tons. 
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Finances  of  .he  State. — The  whole  amount  of  the 
funded  debts  of  the  State,  December  31,  1856,  was 
$699,000 ;  of  that  sum  $30,000  became  due  March  1, 
1857,  and  the  current  expense  of  the  year  will  be  dis- 
charged, without  resorting  to  other  means  than  the 
usual  tax  imposed  bj-  the  Legislature.  No  Legisla- 
ture will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
that  sum.  Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
ending  Dei-ember  31,  1856.  Receipts,  balance  from 
year  1855,  $39,130  37.  From  all  other  sources,  !r5:i:!.- 
312,0-1.  Total,  §632,442  41.  Disbursements,  $486,- 
165.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  $146,277  41.  See 
Xorth  Am.  Rev.,  Iviii.,  299  (SABINE),  xxxvii.,  419 
(LEONARD),  iii.,  362  (RAND)  ;  NILES'S  Reg.,  xl.,  399 
(H.  CLAY);  HUNT'S  Mag.]  ii.,  313  (LANMAN),  xvii., 
577;  Jo.  ofSc.,  xxxvi.,  143;  Am.  Quar.  Key.,  v.,  105, 
x.,  154,  xir.,  148,  xiii.,  144;  Am.  Whig  Rev.,  ii.,  262; 
De  Bow,  xii.,  603;  New  Eng.  Mar/.,  ii.,  394. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  (Fr.  Bled  de  Turguie ; 
Ger.  Turkisch  kom,  Mays',  It.  Grano  Turco  o  Sicil- 
iano ;  Sp.  Trigo  de  Lndias,  Trigo  de  Turquia),  one  of 
the  cereal  grasses  (Zea  Mays),  supposed  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  South  America,  being  the  only  species  of  corn 
cultivated  in  the  New  World  previousl}'  to  its  discov- 
ery. It  was  introduced  into  the  Continent  about  the 
beginning,  and  into  England  a  little  after  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  Its  culture  has  spread  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity;  being  now  extensively  grown  in 
most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  has  the  widest  geographical  range  of 
all  the  cerealia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  equator, 
and  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of 
south  latitude.  It  has  been  raised  in  England,  in 
nurserjr  gardens  near  the  metropolis,  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  recently  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise 
it  in  the  fields,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Like 
other  plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  has 
an  immense  number  of  varieties.  The  ear  consists  of 
about  600  grains,  set  close  together  in  rows,  to  the 
number  of  8,  10,  or  12.  The  grains  are  usually  yel- 
low ;  but  they  are  sometimes  red,  bluish,  greenish, 
or  olive-colored,  and  sometimes  striped  and  variegated. 
The  maize  of  Virginia  is  tall  and  robust,  growing  7  or 
8  feet  high  ;  that  of  New  England  is  shorter  and  low- 
er; and  the  Indians  further  up  the  country  had  a 
still  smaller  sort  in  common  use.  The  stalk  is  jointed 
like  the  sugar  cane.  The  straw  makes  excellent  fod- 
der ;  and  the  grain,  as  a  bread  corn,  is  liked  by  some  ; 
but  though  it  abounds  in  mucilage,  it  contains  little 
or  no  gluten,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  much  used  by 
those  who  can  procure  wheaten  or  even  rye  bread. 
See  CORN. 

Malachite.  Until  1851,  so  little  was  known  about 
it,  except  to  mineralogists,  that  the  public  knew  not 
whether  it  was  a  stone  or  a  composition.  The  indus- 
trial history  of  the  substance,  however,  is  exceeding- 
ly curious.  Malachite  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  found  in  a  few  localities  in  Siberia 
and  South  Australia.  It  is  softer  but  heavier  than 
marble,  and  much  more  difficult  to  work.  It  can  rarely 
be  found  in  masses  weighing  more  than  from  10  to 
20  pounds  ;  and  the  finer  specimens  have  a  very  high 
value.  There  is  a  mine  in  Siberia,  where  a  mass  of 
malachite,  supposed  to  weigh  500,000  pounds,  lies  im- 
bedded at  a  depth  of  280  feet  in  a  copper  mine ;  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  malachite  has  been 
formed  by  the  solidification  or  petrefaction  of  a  liquid 
carbonate  of  copper,  on  some  such  principle  as  the 
stalactites  in  the  Derbyshire  caves.  The  material 
breaks  so  readily,  that  it  is  generally  pieces  of  only 
two  or  three  pounds'  weight  that  can  be  brought  safely 
to  light. 

MM.  Demidoff,  the  owners  of  this  valuable  mine, 
have  established  a  malachite  manufactory  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  production  of  large  doors,  or  vases,  or 
other  articles  in  this  substance,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. The  fragments  of  malachite  are  first  sawn  into 


thin  plates,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  a  twelfth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  cutting  is  effected  by 
vertical  circular  saws,  controlled  by  very  delicate  ma- 
chinery, and  moistened  with  sand  and"  water.  For 
curved  surfaces,  the  malachite  is  cut  bj-  bent  saws  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  the  working  of  which  is  extremely 
precarious  and  difficult.  The  malachite  has  markings 
in  different  tints  of  green,  which  give  to  the  material 
no  small  part  of  its  beauty.  The  artistic  workman  de- 
termines what  convolution  or  pattern  these  markings 
shall  present  in  the  finished  article  ;  and  he  so  selects 
the  veneers  or  small  pieces  as  to  attain  that  end.  The 
pieces  ore  cut  at  the  edges  to  join  with  great  nicety ; 
and  to  make  these  joints  accord  better  with  the  mark- 
ings, they  are  often  made  curved.  The  grinding  of 
the  edges  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  rapidly-revolving 
copper  wheels.  The  substance  on  which  the  malachite 
is  veneered  is  generally  iron  or  copper,  but  sometimes 
stone  or  marble.  When  the  pieces  have  been  fixed 
down  with  cement,  small  interstices  are  filled  up  with 
a  cement  mixed  with  fragments  of  malachite,  and  col- 
ored with  a  powder  of  the  same  material.  After  this 
the  surface  is  ground  and  polished.  The  price  of  the 
raw  malachite,  in  average  pieces  as  brought  up  from 
the  mine,  is  about  $3  50  to  $4  per  pound ;  but  very 
great  waste  occurs  in  the  working ;  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  lengthened  time  required  in  the  working, 
will  account  for  the  great  costliness  of  doors,  vases, 
etc.,  made  in  this  material.  The  malachite  doors 
which  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, London,  employed  30  workmen  for  a  whole 
year. 

Malaga,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  in  lat.  36°  43£'  N.,  long.  4°  25'  1" 
W.  Population,  perhaps,  65,000.  Malaga  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  It  is  protected  on  its  eastern  side 
by  a  fine  mole,  full  700  yards  in  length.  At  its  ex- 
tremity a  light-house  has  been  constructed,  furnished 
with  a  powerful  light,  revolving  once  every  minute. 
At  a  distance  it  appears  obscured  for  45  seconds,  when 
a  brilliant  flash  succeeds  for  the  other  15  seconds.  A 
shoal  has  grown  up  round  the  mole-head;  and  the 
depth  of  water  throughout  the  harbor  is  said  to  be 
diminishing.  Latterly,  however,  a  dredging-machine 
has  been  employed  to  deepen  it,  by  clearing  out  the 
mud  and  accumulating  sand.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  within  the  mole  is  from 
26  to  30  feet ;  and  close  to  the  city  from  8  to  10  feet. 
The  harbor  could  easily  accommodate  more  than  450 
merchant  ships  :  it  may  be  entered  with  all  winds,  and 
affords  perfect  shelter.  Owing  to  the  want  of  official 
returns,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  annihilated  all  fair  trade,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  accounts  of  the  trade 
of  Malaga,  or  indeed  of  any  Spanish  port.  The  great 
articles  of  export  are  wine  and  fruits,  particularly  rais- 
ins and  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and  lemons  ;  there  is  also 
a  considerable  exportation  of  olive  oil,  with  quantities 
of  brandy,  anchovies,  cummin-seed,  aniseed,  barilla, 
soap,  etc.  The  lead  exported  from  Malaga  is  brought 
from  Adra.  The  imports  are  salt  fish,  iron  hoops,  bar 
iron,  and  nails;  cotton  stuffs,  hides,  earthenware,  etc., 
with  dye  stuffs,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce  ;  butter 
and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  linen  from  Ger- 
many, etc.  The  trade  with  England  seems  to  be 
diminishing,  and  that  with  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
creasing. This  is  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  Malaga 
wine  being  very  little  in  demand  in  the  former,  while 
it  is  pretty  largely  consumed  in  the  latter.  The 
Americans  are  also  the  largest  consumers  of  Malaga 
fruit.  See  MAKCY'S  Com.  Rel.  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  63, 
64,  published  1856-7. 

CommiTcr  irit/i  the  United  States. — The  following 
table  will  show,  approximately,  to  what  extent  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has 
fallen  off  within  the  past  few  years.  Most  of  this  trade 
is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Malaga : 
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TONNAGE  OP  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERED  AT   THE   PORT 
OP  MALAGA  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 


.  . 

1846 16,276 

1847 12,288 

1-Us 15,699 

!sl!i 13,652 


Years.  Tons. 

1850 16,600 

1851 11,1)1$ 

1852 li'.tilO 

1858 11,875 


The  fulling  off  in  tonnage  which  the  above  table  ex- 
hibits is,  however,  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  com- 


parative tables  for  1854  and  1832,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact,  that  at  least  one  third  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  is  carried  by  privileged 
vessels  ;  and  even  national  vessels,  notwithstanding 
the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  partici- 
pate largely  in  this  carrying  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  with  cargoes  of  cotton  for  Malaga  and  Barce- 
lona, or  with  codfish  from  Newfoundland. 


EXPORTS  FROM  MALAGA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  IST  JANUARY  TO  IST  JULY,  1854. 


Flags. 

Wine. 

Raisins. 

Figs. 

Al- 

Lemon, 

Lend. 

Red 

lead. 

Liqlioriiv 

paste. 

Liquorice 

Bir.1 

•md. 

Mate,  j  Olive.. 

Olive 
oil. 

Values. 

United  States 
Hritish  

1-4  cks 
2,170 
125 

680 
469 
200 

BbU. 

500 
100 
840 

Boxes. 

:)->.;V2  t 
21,885 
10,475 
411 

Husks. 

1,251) 
441 

Frails. 
1,081 
800 

Boxes. 
540 
184 
166 

Boxes. 

1,998 
598 

176 

575 
245 
294 
175 
66 
276 

KeK8. 

1,264 
710 

'"82 

Cases. 
16 
46 

'34 

Bundles. 

1,060 

Bundles 

789 
237 
150 
391 
176 

Bales. 

758 

284 
870 
150 

Kegs. 

850 
300 

1-4  c'ks 

472 
275 

iso 

Dollars. 
227,55$ 
73,767 
S7,2&3 
30,037 
8,733 
23,274 

Spanish. 

Prussian  

Tuscan  

Total  

3,644 

940  |  88,295 

1,700 

1,381  |    840 

2,772 

1,631  (2,006 

96 

1,060 

1,743 

1,512 

1,150 

897  1  420,652 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  commer- 
cial report  of  Malaga,  dated  the  31st  of  January,  1857, 
communicated  to  the  Department  of  State  :  "  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  which  are  usually  limited 
to  staves  by  American,  and  one  or  two  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton by  Spanish  vessels,  have  been  increased  by  a  few 
cargoes  of  flour  and  wheat,  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
under  the  late  royal  decree  admitting  breadstuffs  free 
of  duty  until  June  next ;  the  approximate  value  of  im- 
ports of  American  produce  for  the  last  year  amounted 
to  $228,030,  and  of  foreign  produce  from  the  United 
States  to  32,700,  making  a  total  sum  of  $260,730.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  not  been  large  in 
quantity,  owing  to  short  crops  the  past  year.  The 
high  price  of  every  article  of  exportation,  however, 
brings  up  the  value  equal  to  any  former  period.  The 
amount,  as  per  proximate  returns  of  American  vessels, 
is  $1,240,907,  and  by  foreign  vessels  $407,360 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  sum  of  $1,648,267.  The  raisin  crop  has 
been  very  short,  the  last  vintage  being  estimated  at 
not  much  over  600,000  boxes  of  Muscatels.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  raisins  show  a  still  greater  decrease,  ow- 
ing to  the  ceniza,  a  disease  of  the  vines  which  has 
been  very  general  the  two  last  years.  The  culture  of 
the  grape  is  extending  throughout  the  province  ;  and 
the  Muscatel  vines  would  probably  yield,  in  a  favorabe 
season  1,500,000  boxes.  Over  two  thirds  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  shipped  the  last  year  to  the  United 
States :  the  finer  quality  is  shipped  to  England  and 
France  ;  and  when  very  abundant,  at  low  prices,  large 
shipments  would  be  made  to  Germany  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  Prices  have  ruled  very  high,  averaging  $2 
for  M.  R.,  and  $2  25  for  ordinary  layers,  for  the 
American  market ;  fine  London  layers  from  $3  to  $4 
per  box.  The  stock  existing  at  the  end  of  the  year 
did  not  exceed  30,000  boxes,  about  two  thirds  of  which 
may  go  to  the  United  States.  The  various  produc- 
tions of  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  for  want  of 
good  roads  and  rapid  communication  in  a  mountainous 
country,  can  not  be  brought  to  market  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  same  of  other  countries,  consequently 
they  are  not  increased.  Outside  of  five  or  eight 
leagues,  little  is  received,  but  at  such  a  high  cost  of 
transportation  that  many  bulky  articles  can  not  be 
brought  at  all.  Sumac,  for  instance,  is  worth,  in  the 
interior,  from  20  to  25  per  arroba,  or  25  pounds.  The 
freight  of  this  article  to  Malaga  is  more  than  double 
the  cost.  It  is  considered  by  chemists  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  Sicily,  but  it  can  not  be  afforded  for 
the  American  market,  although,  notwithstanding  the 
high  cost,  considerable  is  shipped  to  France." 

The  following  details,  extracted  from  Mr.  Inglis's 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Spain  in  1830,"  contain  the 
fullest  and  best  account  we  have  met  with  of  the  trade 
of  Malaga.  The  authenticity  may,  we  believe,  be  de- 
pended upon : 

"  Wine. — The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sorts, 
sweet  and  dry  ;  and  of  the  former  of  these  there  are 


four  kinds;  first,  the  common  '  Malaga,' known  and 
exported  under  that  name.  In  this  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  boiled  wine,  which  is  allowed  to  burn, 
and  which  communicates  a  slightly  burnt  taste  to  the 
'  Malaga.'  The  grape  from  which  this  wine  is  made  is 
a  white  grape ;  and  every  pipe  of  '  Malaga'  contains  no 
less  than  eleven  gallons  of  brandy.  Secondly,  '  Mount- 
ain.' This  wine  is  made  from  the  same  grape  as 
the  other,  and,  like  it,  contains  coloring  matter  and 
brandy ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  for  '  Mountain'  the 
grape  is  allowed  to  become  ripe.  Thirdly,  '  Lagrimas,' 
the  richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga ; 
the  name  of  which  almost  explains  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  made.  It  is  the  droppings  of  the  ripe 
grape  hung  up,  and  is  obtained  without  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure.  The  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced 
from  the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed 
when  greener.  In  this  wine  there  is  an  eighth  part 
more  of  brandy  than  in  the  sweet  wine ;  no  less  than 
l-12th  part  of  the  dry  Malaga  being  brandy.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  is  estimated 
at  from  35,000  to  40,000  pipes ;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The  exports  of 
all  sorts  of  Malaga  wine  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000 
pipes.  The  principal  market  is  the  United  States  and 
South  America ;  and  to  these  the  export  is  upon  the 
increase.  The  average  price  of  the  wines  shipped 
from  Malaga  does  not  exceed  $35  per  pipe  ;  but  wines 
are  occasionally  exported  at  the  price  of  $170.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Malaga  to  produce  sherry, 
but  none  with  perfect  success.  The  sherry  grape  has 
been  reared  at  Malaga  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  that 
of  Xeres  ;  but  the  merchants  of  Malaga  have  not  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  wine  for  export.  One  reason  of  the 
very  low  price  of  the  wines  of  Malaga  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cheapness  of  labor :  field  labor  is  only  2  J  reals  a 
da}'  (10  cents).  In  the  fruit  and  vintage  time  it  is 
about  double. 

"  Fruit. — Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  export  of  Ma- 
laga is  fruit,  consisting  of  raisins,  almonds,  grapes, 
figs,  and  lemons ;  but  of  these,  raisins  are  principally 
exported.  I  have  before  me  a  note  of  the  exports  of 
Malaga  for  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
1830 — the  chief,  though  not  the  sole  exporting  months 
— and  I  find  that  during  that  time  the  export  of  raisins 
amounted  to  268,845  boxes,  and  31,916  smaller  pack- 
ages. Of  this  quantity  125,334  boxes  were  entered 
for  the  United  States  ;  45,513  for  England ;  the  re- 
maining quantity  being  for  France,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Spanish  ports,  South  America,  and  Holland.  The 
raisins  exported  from  Malaga  are  of  three  kinds,  mus- 
catel, bloom  or  sun  raisin,  and  lexias.  The  muscatel  is 
the  finest  raisin  in  the  world.  In  its  preparation  no 
art  is  used  ;  the  grape  is  merely  placed  in  the  sun,  and 
frequently  turned.  The  bloom  or  sun  raisin  is  a  dif- 
ferent grape  from  the  muscatel,  but  its  preparation  is 
the  same.  The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  the 
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liquor,  or  ley,  in  which  they  arc  dipped,  and  which  is 
composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil ;  these,  after  being 
dipped,  arc  also  dried  in  the  sun.  All  muscatel  raisins 
are  exported  in  boxes,  and  also  a  part  of  the  bloom 
raisins.  In  1829,  the  exports  of  muscatel  and  bloom 
raisins  won-  :i •_';">, 000  boxes  of  25  Iba.  each;  in  all, 
8,125,000  Ibs.  This  quantity  is  independent  of  the 
export  of  bloom  raisins  in  casks,  and  of  lexias ;  the 
latter  amounting  to  about  30,000  arrobas.  The  export 
of  raisins  to  England  has  fallen  off,  while  that  to 
America  has  considerably  increased.  In  1824,  75 
ships  cleared  from  Malaga  for  England,  with  fruit ;  in 
1830,  down  to  the  1st  of  November,  34  vessels  had 
cleared  out.  Of  the  other  fruits  raised  near  Malaga, 
grapes,  almonds,  and  lemons  are  the  most  extensively 
exported.  In  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
1830,  11,612  jars  of  grapes  were  shipped  for  England, 
6429  for  America,  and  1650  for  Russia.  During  the 
same  months,  5335  arrobas  of  almonds  (133,375  Ibs.) 
were  shipped  for  England,  this  being  nearly  the  whole 
export.  There  were  also  exported  during  the  same 
period  3749  boxes  of  lemons  for  England,  4201  boxes 
for  Germany,  and  840  boxes  for  Russia. 

"  Oil. — There  is  also  a  large  export  of  oil  from  Mala- 
ga ;  but  the  export  during  the  latter  part  of  1830  would 
be  no  criterion  of  the  average,  because  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery  having  failed,  extensive  orders  had  been 
received  from  England." 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  reals  of  34  maravedis 
vellon.  For  the  coins,  and  their  value,  used  at  Malaga, 
see  CADIZ. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  weights  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Cadiz.  The  arroba  or  cantara  =  4'19  En- 
glish wine  gallons ;  the  regular  pipe  of  Malaga  wine 
contains  35  arrobas,  but  is  reckoned  only  at  34  ;  a  bota 
of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  =  53£  arrobas ;  a  bota  of  oil  is 
43,  and  a  pipe  35,  arrobas ;  the  latter  weighs  about  860 
Ibs.  avoirdupois ;  a  carga  of  raisins  is  2  baskets,  or 


7  arrobas  ;  a  cask  contains  as  much,  though  only  called 
4  arrobas  ;  as  a  last  for  freight  are  reckoned — 4  botas 
or  3  pipes  of  wine  or  oil ;  4  bales  of  orange-peel ;  5 
pipes  of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  or  oil ;  10  casks  of  almonds 
(each  about  380  Ibs.,  English);  20  chests  of  lemons 
and  oranges  ;  22  casks  of  almonds  (of  8  arrobas  each)  ; 
44  casks  of  raisins  (of  4  arrobas  each)  ;  88  half  casks 
of  raisins  ;  50  baskets  or  160  jars  of  raisins. 

Port  Charges. — The  port  and  harbor  dues  amount,  on 
an  English  vessel  of  300  tons,  to  about  £21 ;  on  a 
Spanish  vessel  of  the  same  burden  they  would  be 
about  £11 10s. 

Warehousing. — Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  12 
months,  paying  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  all 
charges ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear  they  must  be 
either  entered  for  consumption  or  re-shipped.  The  2 
per  cent,  is  charged  whether  they  lie  a  day  or  the 
whole  year.  See  also  TOWNSEND'S  Travels  in  Spain, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  10-42. 

Malmsley    See  WINE. 

Malt  (Ger.  Maly;  Du.  Mout;  Fr.  Mai,  Bledgerme; 
It.  Malta;  Sp.  Cebada  retonada  6  entallecida;  Rus. 
Solod  •  Lat.  Maltum).  The  term  malt  is  applied  to 
designate  grain  which,  being  steeped  in  water,  is  made 
to  germinate  to  a  certain  extent,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess is  checked  by  the  application  of  heat.  This 
evolves  the  saccharine  principle  of  the  grain,  which  is 
the  essence  of  malt.  The  process  followed  in  the 
manufacture  is  very  simple.  Few  changes  have  been 
made  in  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on  at  this  moment  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by 
our  ancestors  centuries  ago.  Rice,  and  almost  every 
species  of  grain,  has  been  used  in  malting;  but  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  malt  is  prepared 
almost  wholly  from  barley.  It  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  little  used  ex- 
cept in  brewing  and  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Its  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF   GRAIN,  AND   THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MALT  AND   SPIRITUOUS  LIQUOKS,  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1850. 


States. 

Capital 
invested. 

Quantities  and  kinds  of  grain,  etc.,  consumed. 

Hands 
ployed. 

Quantities  of  liquors  produced. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Apples. 

Molasses   Hops. 

Ale,  etc. 

Whisky  & 

high  wines. 

Rum. 

Maine  

Dollars. 
17,000 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Hhds. 
2,000 

Tons. 

5 
2 
181 
9 
20 
1,880 
197 
911 
126 
128 
75 
83 
15 
2 
8 
274 
159 
179 
1,083 
287 
274 
K 
19 
98 
21 
8 
5 

Barrels. 

"soo 

25,800 
8,900 

644JOO 
84,750 
189,581 
26,880 
5,500 

'8,000 
19,500 

44*800 

96,948 
11,005 
27,920 
10,820 

3l',820 

"SOO 
1,350 

Gallons. 

120,000 

130,000 
9,231,700 
1,250,530 
6,548,^10 
787,400 
879,440 
153,030 
48,900 
60,450 

l,49l',745 
657,000 

939.400 
11,865,150 

4.6:;;i.!i"ii 

160,(MX 

127.00H 
42,001 

Gallons. 
220,000 

3,786,66o 

V,200 

•2,438,800 

i',500 
8^000 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

7,000 
457,500 
17,000 
15.500 

2,500 
80,000 
12,500 

19,400 

26',600 

85,i30 

1 
29 
6 
2 
581 
42 
263 
25 
14 

Connecticut  

20,000 
1,647,266 
254.000 
1,483,555 
166,100 
250,700 
64,650 
18,100 

20,000 
909,067 
58,400 
517,180 
54,3110 
62,680 
4,700 

6,707 

24,790 
460 
450 

60,940 

409,700 
51,200 

io 

24,500 

'"io 

New  York  

•2,585.91)0 
409,055 
1,719,960 
247,100 
100,915 
21,980 
8,475 
7,150 
500 
8,500 
163,895 
66,125 
298,900 
1,262,974 
384,950 
808,400 
189,425 
19,500 
98,700 
7,300 
8,000 
12,000 

2,062,250 
103,700 
550,105 
76,900 

20,000 

Pennsylvania        .... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina  
Georgia  

20,150 

2,500 

1,500 

25 

"io 

18 

10,000 
65,650 
8,000 
124,440 
830,950 
118,150 
98,000 
82,030 

91,020 

Y,66o 
6,000 

Kentucky..   .         .... 

551,350 
258,400 
809,200 
8,588,140 
1,417,900 
703,500 
212,300 
61,150 
29,900 
2,000 

30,520 
5,480 
24,900 
281,750 
48,700 
48,700 
19,150 
7,200 
9,200 
12,900 

5,000 

si 

178 
18 
30 
16 

"23 

Ohio  

19,500 
1,000 
2,200 

Illinois  

Iowa  

Now  Mexico  Tcrrit.  .  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia  — 
Total  

2 

8,334,254 

3,787,195 

11,067,761  2,143,9271  56,5171  526,8401  61,675    1,294  15,487  '1,177,924  42,133,955;6,500,500 

Owing  to  malt  liquor  having  early  become  the 
favorite  beverage  of  the  people  of  England,  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  has  been  carried  on  in  that  country, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  on  a  very  large  scale.  In- 
stead, however,  of  increasing  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  it  was  nearly 
stationary  for  the  100  years  ending  with  1816.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the  quantity  of 
malt  that  paid  duty  in  England  and  Wales,  at  an  av- 
erage of  the  12  years  ending  with  1720,  was  24,191,304 


bushels  a  year ;  whereas  the  annual  average  quantity 
that  paid  duty  during  the  12  years  ending  with  1816, 
was  only  23,197,751  bushels.  This  apparently  anom- 
alous result  is  probably  in  some  measure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  and 
coffee ;  but  there  can  not  be  a  question  that  it  is  main- 
ly owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  with  which  malt, 
and  the  ale  or  beer  manufactured  from  it,  have  been 
loaded,  and  to  the  oppressive  regulations  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  of  malt  and  the  sale  of  beer.  But 
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the  public  attention  being  at  length  forcibly  at- 
tracted to  the  subject,  and  the  e  fleet  of  the  exor- 
bitant duties  on  malt  and  beer  in  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits  having  been  clearly  pointed 
out  (see  Edinburg  Review,  No.  98),  the  beer  duty  'in 
Great  Britain  was  repealed  in  1830. 

Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  the  British,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  54  miles  distant. 
Valetta,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  the  light-house  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo 
being  in  lat.  35°  54'  6"  N.,  long.  14°  31'  1"  E. 
Malta  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad. 
The  island  of  Gozo,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of 
Malta,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter,  at  about  four 
miles'  distance  ;  and  in  the  strait  between  them  is  the 
small  island  of  Cumino.  In  1847  the  population 
of  Malta  amounted,  excluding  the  garrison  (except  the 
Maltese  regiment),  to  108,140.  The  population  of 
Gozo,  at  the  same  period,  was  15,130  ;  the  total  popu- 
lation of  both  islands  making  123,270.  The  entire 
revenue  collected  in  Malta  usually  amounts  to  about 
£100,000  a  year,  of  which  about  £23,000  is  derived  from 
the  rent  of  lands.  Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
is  defended  by  almost  impregnable  fortifications. 
"  These,"  says  Mr.  Brydone,  "are,  indeed,  most  stu- 
pendous works.  All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Eome 
and  Naples  are  a  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations 
that  have  been  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches, 
of  a  vast  size,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  these 
extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raise  our  astonish- 
ment to  think  that  so  small  a  State  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  them."  (Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta?) 
Since  the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  the  fortifications  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved ;  so  that  at  present  it  is  a  place  of  very  great 
strength.  After  the  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  a  present  of  Malta  to 
the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
French.  It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English 
in  1800,  and  was  definitely  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1814.  The  island  consists  mostly  of  a  rock,  very 
thinly  covered  with  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been 
brought,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  Sicily;  but 
being  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  it  produces  ex- 
cellent fruits,  particularly  the  celebrated  Maltese 
oranges,  corn,  cotton,  with  small  quantities  of  indigo, 
saffron,  and  sugar.  The  principal  dependence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  on  their  cotton ;  the  crop  of  which, 
amounting  to  about  4,000,000  Ibs.  a  year,  is  partly  ex- 
ported raw,  and  partly  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000.  The  corn  raised  on.  the 
island  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  inhabitants  for  more 
than  five  or  six  months,  and,  at  an  average,  about 
100,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  are  required  for 
their  use.  In  addition  to  corn,  cattle,  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  including  dried  fish,  fruits,  Spanish  peas,  etc., 
are  largely  imported.  The  other  leading  articles  of 
import  comprise  cottons  and  most  sorts  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products, 
tobacco,  oil,  wines,  timber,  etc.  The  trade  in  corn 
used  to  be  monopolized  by  government ;  and  after  the 
monopoly  was  abandoned,  duties  on  importation, 
varying,  like  those  in  this  country,  with  the  price, 
were  imposed.  But  in  1835  these  duties  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  fixed  duties  on  corn  entered  for  con- 
sumption, specified  in  the  subjoined  tariff,  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead.  Malta  presents  unusual  facil- 
ities, which  have  not  hitherto  been  taken  proper 
advantage  of,  for  becoming  the  entrepot  of  the  corn 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea.  Her  ware- 
houses for  corn  are,  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Barbary, 
excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  fit- 
ted of  any  in  Europe  for  the  safe  keeping  of  corn. 
The  wheat  lodged  in  them  may  be  preserved  for  an 
indefinite  period ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  though  it 


should,  on  being  deposited,  be  affected  by  the  weevil, 
t  is  very  soon  freed  from  that  destructive  insect.  It  is 
not  often  that  corn  can  be  brought  direct  from  Odessa, 
Taganrog,  etc.,  to  England,  without  the  risk  of  being 
lamaged ;  but  were  it  brought,  in  the  first  instance, 
;o  Malta,  and  bonded  there,  it  might  afterward  be 
:onveyed  in  the  best  order  to  the  English  market. 
Malta  is  also  admirably  well  suited  for  becoming  a 
centre  of  the  corn  trade  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  Italy,  etc. 
During  the  wars  of  1800-1815,  particularly  during  the 
period  when  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system  was 
n  operation,  Malta  became  a  great  entrepot  for  colo- 
nial and  other  goods,  which  were  thence  conveyed, 
according  as  opportunities  offered,  to  the  adjacent 
ports.  This  commerce  ceased  with  the  circumstances 
;hat  gave  it  birth  ;  and  for  some  years  after  the  return 
of  peace,  the  trade  of  the  island  was  depressed  below 
its  natural  level,  by  the  imposition  of  various  oppres- 
sive discriminating  duties.  In  1819,  this  vexatious 
system  was  partially  obviated ;  but  it  continued  to 
exert  a  pernicious  influence  till  1837,  when,  pursuant 
;o  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry, 
the  then  existing  tariffs  of  customs  duties  and  port 
iharges  were  wholly  abolished,  and  a  new  tariff  was 
issued  in  their  stead.  It  imposed  moderate  duties,  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  on  a  few  articles  in  general 
demand,  without  regard  to  the  countrj'  whence  they 
came,  at  the  same  time  that  it  equalized  the  tonnage 
duties,  and  reduced  the  warehouse  rent  on  articles  in 
bond  to  the  lowest  level.  There  are  some  good  springs 
of  fresh  water.  Valetta  is  partly  supplied  by  water 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  a  distance  of  about  six  miles, 
and  partly  by  the  rain  collected  in  cisterns. 

Harbor. — The  harbor  of  Valetta  is  double,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  the  castle  and  light  of 
St.  Elmo  at  its  extremity,  and  an  admirable  port  on 
:ach  side.  That  on  the  south-eastern  side,  denom- 
inated the  grand  port,  is  the  most  frequented.  The 
entrance  to  it,  about  250  fathoms  wide,  has  the  formi- 
dable batteries  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  fort  Ricasoli  on  the  other.  In  entering,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  come  within  50  or  60  fathoms  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  a  spit  which  projects  from  it ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  channel  there  is  from  10  to  12  fathoms  wa- 
ter. The  port,  which  runs  about  If  miles  inward,  has 
deep  water  and  excellent  anchorage  throughout ;  the 
largest  men-of-war  coming  close  to  the  quays.  Port 
Marsinusceit,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  is 
also  a  noble  harbor.  The  entrance  to  it,  which  is  about 
the  same  breadth  as  that  of  the  grand  port,  is  between 
St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tiqua.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin 
is  an  island  on  which  are  built  a  castle  and  a  lazaretto, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  ships  performing  quarantine, 
by  which  the  port  is  principally  used.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  the  usual  variable- 
ness of  the  wind,  it  is  customary  for  most  vessels 
bound  for  Valetta  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  before  en- 
tering the  harbor. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   MERCHANT  VESSELS  WHICH  HAVE  AB- 
KIVED  IN  MALTA  DURING  THE  YBAE  1848. 


American 22 

Hanovarlan 1 

Austrian 212 

Belgian 4 

Bremen 2 

Danish 17 

Dutch 9 

English 639 

French 302 

Gerosolirnit 29 

Greek 826 

Ionian 41 

Liibecese 1 

Maltese 478 

Mecklenburg 4 

Moldavian 17 


Neapolitan 562 

Norwegian 8 

Ottoma'n 88 

Prussian 8 

Roman 11 

Russian 75 

Samiote 11 

Sardinian 164 

Sicilian 224 

Spanish 4 

Swedish 6 

Tunisian 28 

Tuscan 65 

Venetian 2 

Wallachian 4 


The  arrivals  of  merchant-vessels  and  ships  of  war 
at  Malta  during  the  year  1849,  were  as  follows  : — Mer- 
chant-vessels, 3251 ;  ships  of  war  (including  steamers), 
340 ;  total,  3591. 
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LIST  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  MALTA,  ON 
TIIK  IST  OF  JANUARY,  1860. 


Ships. 

Tom. 

Crewi. 

Ships... 

1 

881 

18 

Harks  

24 

7,878 

828 

I'.i-iirs  

77 

14138 

777 

1 

108 

9 

Snow.              .    ..  . 

1 

Igfl 

9 

2 

28 

Ketch   

1 

81 

g 

12 

1  109 

98 

8 

681 

59 

g 

579 

81 

1 

28 

5 

Speronuros  

65 

720 

760 

Total... 

201 

2ft.fi.Vi 

215S 

The  central  position,  excellent  port,  and  great 
strength  of  Malta,  make  it  an  admirable  naval  station 
for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  men-of-war 
and  merchant-ships  frequenting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  render  its  possession  of  material  importance  to 
the  British  empire.  Since  Malta-built  vessels  were 
admitted  into  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  British-built,  the  trade  of  ship- 
building has  materially  increased  in  the  island.  The 
Maltese  shipwrights  are  diligent,  expert  workmen ; 
and,  their  wages  being  moderate,  it  is  a  favorable  place 
for  careening.  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  dry  dock,  all 
ships  above  the  size  of  a  sloop  of  war,  that  require  to 
have  their  bottoms  examined,  have  to  come  to  England 
for  that  purpose.  This,  surely,  should  be  obviated. 
Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  at  Malta  ;  but  there  is 
every  facility  for  its  performance,  and  the  charges  are 
less  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Malta  is  now  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  steam- 
packet  system ;  the  steamers  from  England  for  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  other 
ports  of  the  Levant,  touching  here.  The  French 


steamers  from  these  ports  usually  perform  quarantine 
at  Malta. 

Money.— In  1825,  British  silver  money  was  intro- 
duced into  Malta  ;  the  Spanish  dollar  being  made  legal 
tender  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d. ;  the  Sicilian  dollar  at  -Is. 
2d.  ;  and  the  scudo  of  Malta,  at  Is.  Md. 

Watghtg  and  Measures. — The  pound,  or  rottolo,  com- 
mercial weight  =  30  oncie  =  T2-21G  English  grains. 
Hence  100  rottoli  (the  cantaro)  =  174£  HJS.  avoirdu- 
pois, or  79-14  kilog.  Merchants  usually  reckon  the 
cantaro  at  175  Ibs.  The  salma  of  corn,  stricken  IIHM-- 
ure  =  8221  Winchester  bushels  ;  heaped  measure  is 
reckoned  16  per  cent.  more.  The  caffiso,  or  measure 
for  oil,  contains  5£  English  gallons  =  20-818  litres. 
The  barrel  is  double  the  caffiso.  The  Maltese  foot  = 
11  l-6th  English  inches  =  -2836  metres.  The  canna  = 
8  palmi  =  81-9  English  inches  =  2*079  metres.  Mer- 
chants usually  convert  Malta  measure  into  English  in 
the  proportion  of  3J  palmi  to  a  yard,  or  2  2-7th  yards 
to  1  canna. 

Bills  on  London  are  usually  drawn  at  30  and  60 
days'  sight.  The  deputy  commissary  general  is 
obliged  to  grant,  at  all  times,  bills  on  the  Treasury  here 
for  British  silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  a  £100 
bill  for  every  £101  10s.  silver,  receiving,  at  the  same 
time,  other  silver,  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

Commercial  Relations  with  the  United  States. — The 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
Malta  is  dependent,  as  is  that  of  all  other  nations,  on 
the  regulations  and  legislative  enactments  of  the 
mother  country.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
this  island  is  not,  however,  very  important,  though 
an  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  amount  of  our  tonnage,  and 
but  little  variation  in  the  value  of  our  exports  during 
the  years  which  they  embrace  : 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MALTA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1832,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  80,  1833... 

$50,828 
37,426 
109,666 
38,817 
100,805 
81,955 
65,870 
14,610 

$12l",243 
139,892 
173,366 
4,078 
84,126 
45,386 

$50,828 
37,426 
280,898 
178,709 
274,171 
86,033 
99,990 
59,996 

$81,073 
49.523 
31,867 
34,390 
35,961 
16,866 
24,943 
25,471 

$381 

1834  

$i',4S2 
'2,470 

1,091 
2,126 
7M 
1,993 
967 
1,869 
448 

r*T61 

710 

1S35  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1339     

1840  

Total.... 
1841... 

$499,9G6 

$27,869 
11,644 
6,436 
9,752 
12,909 
23,754 
25,096 
33,128 
51.2*3 
75,829. 

$518,091 

$21,070 
8,261 
11,471 
7,246 

10,927 
22,541 
15,955 
62,734 
89,061 

$1,018,057 

$48,939 
19,905 
17,907 
16,998 
12,909 
84,681 
47,687 
49,083 
113,967 
114,880 

$-203,1194 

$1,461 
7,300 
27 
15 
22,311 
21,569 

"884 
8,405 
11,854 

$381 

$3,952 

9,165 

860 
756 
214 
611 
954 
889 
843 
1,812 

2,665 

1.471 
274 

'  '223 

"7L'0 
466 

1842  

9  mos.     1843  

June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1S47  

1848  

1849.. 

1S50  

Total.... 
June  80,  1851 

$277,150 

$64,061 
96,347 
165,319 
148,528 
212,397 
281,045 

(199,266 

$12,238 
16,975 
22,237 
21,245 
7-2.4.V.' 
83,541 

$476,406 

$76,299 
113,322 
187,556 
169,773 
284,849 
814,586 

$72,846 

$26,167 
114,864 
80,053 
83,695 
62,616 
44,224 

$2,000 

12,165 

1,097 
9,449 
8,731 

8,197 
4,088 
2,993 

1,673 

74(1 
4M 
741 
808 
689 
400 

1852  

1S58  ... 

1854  

1855      

ia56  

No  spirits  or  cordials,  except  rum  and  spirits,  the 
product  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  colonies,  can 
be  admitted  for  consumption,  if  they  exceed  9  per  cent, 
over-proof.  The  following  are  the  legal  rates  for  pi- 
lotage charged  on  all  vessels  entering  tho  harbor  of 
Malta :— Vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  $2  ;  101  to  150, 
$3  04 ;  151  to  250,  $4 ;  251  to  350,  $5  04 ;  351  and 
upward,  .-<;. 

Vessels  discharging  merchandise  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  on  clearing  outward,  pay  for  every  ton,  or  any 
part  thereof,  including  all  port  charges,  12  cents. 
There  is  a  public  hospital  in  Malta,  to  which  British 
sailors  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  American  and 


other  foreign  sailors  are  also  admitted  at  a  charge  of  20 
cents  per  diem,  the  payment  of  which  must  be  guar- 
antied by  their  respective  consuls,  or  by  the  consign- 
ees of  the  vessels  to  whicli  they  belong. 

For  trade  of,  travel  in,  etc.,  Malta,  see  E'Un.  Rev., 
vi.,  194;  North  Am.  A'<r.,  xxxv..  228  (A.  H.  EVKR- 
ETT),  x.,  225  ( K.  EVKRETT);  South.  Lit.  .1M«.,  x.. 
7-JS,  ix..  Si!.  Hi;!,  vii..  830,  iv.,  780,  v.,  146;  Chr. 
l-;.rmn..  ii..  :.>.">;»  I.IAS.  U'AI.KKKI  ;  ({tiar.  Rev.,  ix.,  1. 

Man,  Isle  of,  is,  as  every  one  knows,  situated  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  10  or  12  broad.  The  interior  is  mountain- 
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ons,  and  the  soil  nowhere  very  productive.  Population 
in  1851,  52,387.  This  island  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  stations  of  the  herring  fisher}" ;  but  for  a 
Considerable  period,  it  has  been  comparatively  deserted 
by  the  herring  shoals,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  to 
be  regretted  ;  for  the  fishery,  by  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  from  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  leading  them  to  engage  in  what  has 
usually  licen  a  gambling  and  unproductive  business, 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  island.  The 
steam  packets  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Belfast,  touch  at  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  which  is, 
in  consequence,  largely  frequented  by  visitors  from 
these  cities,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  whose  in- 
flux lias  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
Douglas,  the  principal  port  in  the  island,  and  other 
towns.  The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man  was  formerly 
vested  in  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  more  recently  in  the 
Dukes  of  Athol,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  of  the  duties  on  most  commodities  consumed  in 
the  island  having  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  much 
lower  than  those  on  the  same  commodities  when  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain.  This  distinction,  which  still 
subsists,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and 
been  in  no  ordinary  degree  injurious  to  the  revenue 
and  trade  of  the  empire.  The  customs  revenue  col- 
lected in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1852,  amounted  to  £28,- 
077  ;  but  from  this  sum  £14,373  was  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  expenses  of  collection,  public  works,  internal 
government,  etc. 

Manchester,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  parish  of  England,  county  Lancaster. 
Area  of  parish,  including  the  borough  Salford,  33,553 
acres.  Population,  452,158.  Inhabited  houses,  53,697. 
Population  in  1801,  110,938  ;  in  1841,  353,390  ;  in  1851, 
401,321,  of  whom  310,213  were  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
chester, and  85,108  in  that  of  Salford.  The  town 
stands  on  a  plain,  and  consists,  with  Salford,  of  a  dense 
mass  of  buildings,  extending  about  two  miles  from 
east  to  west,  by  somewhat  less  from  north  to  south, 
and  covering  about  3000  acres.  It  has  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  5  joint-stock  banks,  and  5  weekly 
newspapers.  Market,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day. The  proximit}'  of  an  abundance  of  coal,  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  spinning  and  weaving  ma- 
chinery by  Hughes,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and 
Crompton,  and  the  applicaton  of  steam  power,  have 
raised  Manchester  to  its  eminence  of  monopolizing 
two  thirds  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  manufactures  are  mostly  conducted  in  large  mills 
and  factories.  Of  these  in  1853,  there  were  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford : 


No.  of 
works 

Persons 
employed. 

Steam 

Cotton  spinning  

35 

5292 

1  520 

Cotton  weaving  .   . 

65 

7709 

1  080 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  
Woolen   and  worsted  spinning  ) 
and  weaving  j 

42 
8 

17,358 
2SO 

4,706 
80 

Silk  throwing  and  small  ware  
Flax  spinning  

50 
3 

7,520 
1,120 

580 
198 

Print  works  

35 

2,985 



Total... 

233 

42.264 

8.185    ' 

Woolen  fabrics,  machinery,  hats,  paper,  ropes, 
twine,  pins,  and  numerous  other  goods',  are  made  in 
large  quantities ;  and  there  are  many  bleaching  and 
chemical  works,  and  breweries.  Annual  export  val- 
ued at  £12,000,000.  Manchester  communicates  with 
Birmingham  and  London  by  the  Grand  Junction  (N. 
\V.)  railroad,  and  by  other  railroads  and  canals  with 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Preston,  Kochdale,  Sheffield,  etc. 

Manganese  (Ger.  JSraunsteiu,  Glasseise;  Du. 
Bruinsteen ;  Fr.  Manganese,  Magalese,  Savon  du  verre ; 
It.  Mangnni'sia ;  Sp.  Manganesia  ;  Lat.  Magnesia  nigra, 
Manganesiuni),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a 
grayish  white  color,  like  cast-iron,  and  has  a  good  deal 
of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  granular ;  it  has  neither 


taste  nor  smell ;  it  is  softer  than  cast-iron,  and  may 
be  lilcd;  its  spi'rilic  gravity  is  8.  It  is  very  brittle, 
and  can  neither  be  hammered  nor  drawn  out  into  wire. 
Its  tenacity  is  unknown.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
attracts  oxygen  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  soon 
loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  gray,  violet,  brown,  and 
at  last  black.  These  changes  take  place  still  more 
rapidly  if  the  metal  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel.  Ores 
of  manganese  are  common  in  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, etc.  The  ore  of  manganese,  known  in  Derbj-- 
shire  by  the  name  of  black  wadd,  is  remarkable  for  its 
spontaneous  inflammation  with  oil.  Oxyd  of  man- 
ganese is  of  considerable  use ;  it  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing oxymuriatic  acid,  for  forming  bleaching  liquor. 
It  is  also  used  in  glazing  black  earthenware,  for  giving 
colors  to  enamels,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
It  is  the  substance  generally  used  by  chemists  for  ob- 
taining oxygen  gas. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry,  etc. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Field  Beet  (Fr.  Bette- 
raves ;  Ger.  Mangold  Wurzel ;  It.  Biettola),  a  mongrel 
between  the  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  been  largely 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  partly  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  used  in  distillation,  and 
in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Its  culture  in  Great  Britain 
is  very  recent ;  and  Mr.  London  questions  whether  it 
has  any  advantages  over  the  turnip  for  general  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  for  turnips,  and  immense  crops  are 
raised  on  strong  clays.  The  produce  per  acre  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Swedish  turnip ;  it  is  applied 
almost  entirely  to  the  fattening  of  stock,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  milch  cows. — LOUDON'S  Ency.  of  Ayr, 

Manger,  the  space  near  the  hawse  holes,  bounded 
on  the  upper  side  by  a  partition  across  the  bows,  called 
the  manger  board,  to  receive  the  water  while  it  enters 
the  hawse  holes  and  prevent  it  from  flooding  the 
deck. 

Mangle  (Fr.  Calandre ;  Ger.  Mangle),  this  is  a 
well-known  machine  for  smoothing  table-cloths,  table- 
napkins,  as  well  as  linen  and  cotton  furniture,  and 
much  used  in  hotels.  As  usually  made,  it  consists  of 
an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest,  filled  with  stones, 
which  load  it  to  a  degree  of  pressure  that  it  should  ex- 
ercise upon  the  two  cylinders  on  which  it  rests,  and 
which,  by  rolling  backward  and  forward  over  the  linen 
spread  upon  a  polished  table  underneath,  render  it 
smooth  and  level.  The  moving  wheel,  being  furnished 
with  teeth  upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery,  and 
having  a  notch  cut  out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion, 
uniformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately 
upon  its  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  cause  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  chest.  This  elegant  and  muck 
admired  English  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel, 
lias  been  introduced  with  great  advantage  into  the  ma- 
hinery  of  the  textile  manufactures. 

Mango  (niangos  marum,  in  the  Tamul  language 
of  India),  is  a  very  large  fruit-tree,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  throughout  all  which  it  is  as 
extensively  cultivated  as  the  apple  and  pear-trees  are 
in  Europe.  Old  specimens  have  been  seen  with  a 
trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit 
is  something  like  a  nectarine,  but  more  compressed, 
longer,  and  more  curved.  It  contains  a  large  stone, 
covered  with  coarse  fibres,  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  succulent  flesh.  The  wild  and  inferior  varieties 
of  the  fruit  taste  so  strongly  of  turpentine  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  use  by  Europeans  ;  but  in  the  line  va- 
rieties this  flavor  is  replaced  by  a  rich  sugary  quality, 
which  renders  it  very  delicious.  In  this  country  the 
mango  has  rarely  ripened  its  fruit,  but  it  is  common 
in  the  shops  in  a  pickled  state.  The  fruit  of  the  Man- 
gifera  Indica,  a  tree  cultivated  in  Asia,  is  also  called 
mangp, 

Manifest,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  master,  containing  the  name  or 
names  of  the  places  where  the  goods  on  board  have 
been  laden,  and  the  place  or  places  for  which  they  are 
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respectively  destined ;  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  vessel  belongs ;  a  particular  account 
and  description  of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  thereon,  the  goods  contained  in 
such  packages,  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers 
and  consignees,  as  far  as  such  particulars  are  known  to 
the  master,  etc.  A  separate  manifest  is  required  for 
tobacco.  The  manifest  must  be  made  out,  dated,  and 
signed  by  the  captain,  at  the  place  or  places  where 
the  goods,  or  any  part  of  the  goods,  are  taken  on 
board. 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  the  largest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  East,  in  lat.  14°  36'  8"  N.,  long.  120° 
53'  30"  E.  Population  about  100,000,  of  whom  from 
4000  to  5000  may  be  Europeans.  Manilla  is  built  on 
the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  interior.  The  smaller  class  of 
ships  anchor  in  Manilla  Roads,  in  5  fathoms,  the  north 
bastion  bearing  N.  37°  E.,  the  fishery  stakes  at  the 
river's  mouth  X.  18°  E.,  distant  about  a  mile;  but 
large  ships  anchor  at  Cavita,  about  3  leagues  to  the 
southward,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor,  well  shel- 
tered from  the  west  and  south-west  winds.  The  arse- 
nal is  at  Cavita,  which  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  strongest  fortress  on  the  islands.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  towers,  and  some  of  the  bas- 
tions are  well  furnished  with  artillery.  Though  situ- 
ated within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines 


is  sufficiently  temperate  ;  the  only  considerable  disad- 
vantage under  which  they  labor  in  this  respect  being 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  group  comes  within  the 
range  of  the  typhoons.     The  soil  is  of  very  different 
qualities;   but  for  the   most  part   singularly  fertile. 
I  They  are  rich  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  pro- 
I  ductions.     It  is  stated  in  a  statistical  account  of  the 
Philippines,  published  at  Manilla  in  1*18  and  1819, 
I  that  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  amounted  to 
I  2,249,852,  of  which  1,376,222  belonged  to  Luconia. 
j  There  were  at  the  period  referred  to  only  2837  Euro- 
j  peans  in  the  islands,  and  little  more  than  (JOOO  Chinese. 
I  The  natives  are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold,  and 
energetic,  of  any  belonging  to  the  eastern  Archipelago. 
"  These  people,"  says  a  most  intelligent  navigator, 
"appear  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Europe. 
They  cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of  understanding  ; 
are  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  weavers, 
masons,  etc.     I  have  walked  through  their  villages, 
and  found  them  kind,  hospitable,  and  communicative  ; 
and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  and  treat  them 
with  contempt,  I  perceived  that  the  vices  they  attrib- 
uted to  the  Indians,  ought  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the 
government  they  have  themselves  established.'' — Voy- 
age de  M.  De  la  Perouse,  c.  xv. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  sugar, 
hemp,  indigo,  segars,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  sapan-wood, 
mother-of-pearl,  hides,  ebonj-,  gold  dust,  etc.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  stuffs  for  cloth- 
ing, iron,  hardware,  furniture,  fire-arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, etc. 


ACCOUNT  OP  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  DESTINATION  OF  THE  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  MANILLA  ix  1S50. 


Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe 

To  the  Austra- 
lian colonies. 

To  China. 

T.I    Shifap  ,rr, 
Batavia,  and 
Bombiiv. 

To  California, 
and  the  Pacific 

To  the 

United  States. 

Total. 

Sugar    peculs 

146,926 

50,830 

142,359 

12,749 

29,144 

77,919 

459  927 

Hemp  " 

16,OT3 

5,568 

544 

102,184 

124.367 

96 

476 

8,753 

1.732 

6SO 

2,137 

210 

9034 

10,319 

11,867 

12,561 

9,262 

26,859 

1,707 

914 

73489 

Leaf  tobacco  quintals 

42,629 

42629 

Sapan  vrood  arrobas 

37,063 

14,436 

18,942 

17,337 

9,015 

96798 

Coffee                peculs 

165 

9,670 

1,481 

100 

250 

1,072 

2,063 

14  801 

Indi"O  quintals 

259 

213 

Uncertain. 

3,753 

4225 

Hides  peculs 

3,340 

213 

1,069 

4,622 

Hide  cuttings  " 

536 

2,419 

2955 

Mother-of-pearl  shells    " 
Tortoise-shell  catties 

820 

2,031 

338 
580 

"555 

260 

1,912 

74 
469 

1,492 
5597 

Rice  " 

6,576 

Uncertain. 

1,467 

Uncertain. 

Beche  de  Mer  peculs 
Gold  dust  taels 
Camagon(ebony  wd.)peculs 
Grass-cloth  pieces 

"235 
175 

i',213 
13,252 

4,348 
5,063 
794 
500 

650 

22'.975 

4,348 
5,068 
2,242 
87,552 

Hats...                      ...No. 

9,400 

5,115 

9,115 

500 

25.870 

50,000 

The  quantity  of  rice  and  paddy  shipped  to  China 
from  the  islands  can  not  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  exactness ;  what  goes  from  Manilla  is  very 
small,  because,  before  arriving  there,  it  has,  by  its 
transport  expenses,  added  to  the  price  at  which  it  is 
obtainable  in  the  districts  where  it  is  produced,  which, 
of  course,  prevents  its  being  shipped  from  the  capital. 
Probably,  however,  about  1,000,000  coyans,  each  of 
which,  one  with  another,  weighs  about  a  China  pecul, 
or  133£  Ibs.,  may  be  annually  exported.  The  export 
is  regulated  by  the  supposed  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
food  in  the  country. — M'MiCKiu's  Manilla,  p.  270. 

The  principal  currency  of  Manilla  consists  of  Spanish 
dollars,  of  8  reals  and  96  grains  ;  but  South  American 
dollars  are  also  current.  The  weights  in  use  are  the 
Spanish  pound,  which  is  nearly  2  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  English;  the  arroba=25J  English  Ibs.  nearly; 
the  quintal  =  102  Ibs.,  and  the  pecul  of  5  arrobas,  or  1  j 
cwt.  English.  The  coyan  is  a  measure  for  rice,  etc., 
varying  from  96  to  135  Ibs.  According  to  a  recent 
list,  there  are  in  Manilla  47  Spanish  merchants  and  11 
foreign  firms.  The  Spanish  merchants  have  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  a  joint-stock  insurance  society. 
The  United  States,  France,  and  Belgium  have  consuls, 
and  each  of  the  Canton  marine  insurance  companies 
has  an  agent  here.  There  are,  however,  neither  fire 
nor  life-offices  nor  agents ;  nor  is  any  newspaper,  price- 


current,  or  other  periodical  publication  issued  in  Manil- 
la. Considering  the  great  fertility  and  varied  produc- 
tions of  the  Philippines,  and  their  peculiarly  favor- 
able situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  the  limited 
extent  of  their  trade,  even  with  its  late  increase,  may 
excite  surprise.  This,  however,  is  entirely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  persevered  until  very  recently  in  exclud- 
ing all  foreign  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Philippines, 
confining  the  trade  between  them  and  Mexico  and 
South  America  to  a  single  ship  I  Even  ships  and  set- 
tlers from  China  were  excluded.  "  Provisions,"  says 
La  Perouse,  "  of  all  kinds  are  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance here,  and  extremely  cheap  ;  but  clothing,  Euro- 
pean hardware,  and  furniture,  bear  an  excessively  high 
price.  The  want  of  competition,  together  with  pro- 
hibitions and  restraints  of  every  kind  laid  on  com- 
merce, render  the  productions  and  merchandise  of 
India  and  China  at  least  as  dear  as  in  Europe !"  Hap- 
pily, however,  this  miserable  policy  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  admirably  depicted  by  M.  De  la  Pe- 
rouse, has  been  materially  modified  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  events  of  the  late  war  destroyed  for 
ever  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain  ;  and  the  ships 
of  all  nations  are  now  freely  admitted  into  Manilla  and 
the  other  ports  in  the  Philippines.  An  unprecedented 
stimulus  has,  in  consequence  been  given  to  all  sorts  of 
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industry ;  and  its  progress  will,  no  doubt,  become  more 
rapid,  according  as  a  wider  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance with  foreigners  make  the  natives  better  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  disa- 
buses them  of  the  prejudices  of  which  they  have  been 
so  long  the  slaves. 

Port  Charges. — On  foreign  vessels,  2  reals  per  ton, 
and  one  half  on  such  as  neither  load  nor  unload  cargo, 
besides  fees,  amounting  from  $5  to  $15,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Import  Duties. — Spanish  commodities  by  Spanish 
vessels,  pay  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  8  by  foreign. 
Foreign  commodities,  by  foreign  vessels,  14  per  cent., 
and  7  by  Spanish ;  in  general,  being  8  per  cent,  under 
national  flag  from  Singapore,  and  9  from  China. 
Spirits  and  strong  liquors,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Span- 
ish vessels,  10  per  cent.,  and  25  for  foreign;  if  they 
be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  30  per  cent., 
and  60  by  foreign.  Cider  and  beer,  produce  of  Spain, 
by  Spanish  vessels,  3  per  cent.,  and  10  by  foreign ;  if 
they  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20,  and 
25  foreign.  All  Spanish  wines,  by  national  vessels,  3 
per  cent.,  and  8  by  foreign.  Foreign  wines,  by  Span- 
ish vessels,  40  per  cent.,  and  50  by  foreign,  except 
champagne,  which  pays,  by  Spanish  vessels,  7  per 
cent.,  and  14  by  foreign.  Cotton  twist,  gray,  black, 
blue,  and  purple,  knives  or  bolos,  such  as  the  natives 
use,  ready-made  clothes,  boots,  shoes,  preserved  fruits, 
confectioner}',  and  vinegar,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20  per 
cent.,  and  30  by  foreign.  British  and  other  foreign 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  made  in  imitation  of  na- 
tive cloths,  chiefly  stripes  or  checks,  of  black,  blue, 
and  purple  colors.  Madras  and  Bengal  gray,  white, 
and  printed  cottons,  towels,  table-napkins,  and  table- 
cloths, 15  per  cent,  by  Spanish  vessels,  and  25  by  for- 
eign. Beche  de  mer,  rattans,  diamonds,  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl-shell,  and  birds'  nests,  1  per  cent,  by 
Spanish  vessels,  and  2  by  foreign.  Machinery  of  all 
sorts  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry  of  the  country, 
cotton  twist  of  red,  rose,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  gold 
and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  plants  and  seeds, 
free.  Tropical  productions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Philippines,  also  arrack  and  gunpowder,  are  prohibited. 
Opium  is  only  admitted  to  be  deposited  for  re-exporta- 
tion. Swords,  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  pistols,  and 
warlike  stores  may  be  deposited  for  re-export,  and  can 
not  be  introduced  without  the  special  license  of  the 
government ;  but  cannon  and  dress-swords  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Export  Duties. — Commodities  and  produce  of  every 
description  to  Spain,  by  national  vessels,  pay  1  per 
cent.,  and  2  by  foreign  ;  elsewhere,  1^-by  Spanish  ves- 
sels, and  3  by  foreign.  Hemp,  by  national  vessels,  to 
•Whatever  destination,  1  per  cent.,  and  2  by  foreign, 
flice,  by  Spanish  vessels,  free,  and  4^-  per  cent,  by  for- 
eign. Manufactured  tobacco,  and  cordage  of  Manilla 
hemp,  free  by  all  flags.  Gold  dust,  gold  in  bars,  and 
silver  in  bars,  free. 

Entrepot  Duties. — One  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  1 
per  cent,  at  the  exportation,  with  1  per  cent,  more  if 
the  commodities  should  be  kept  there  more  than  12 
months,  two  years  being  the  longest  time  allowed 
for  it. 

Port  and  Custom-house  Regulations. — Vessels  newly 
arrived  are  not  to  communicate  with  the  shore  until 
having  been  visited  by  the  port  captain's  boat ;  and 
within  30  hours  after  this  visit, .  a  manifest  must  be 
presented,  stating  packages,  marks,  and  numbers ;  but 
the  vessel  may  retain  her  cargo  10  days  in  transit 
without  stating  whether  for  consumption  or  deposit, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  land,  or  incurring  any 
charge  on  the  same,  except  gunpowder,  pocket-pistols, 
and  forbidden  arms. 

Terms  for  Sales  and  Purchases. — Sales  and  purchases 
made,  duty  paid,  at  3  to  5  months'  credit,  occasionally 
at  2J  per  cent,  discount  for  prompt  payment,  and  ex- 
ports are  bought  for  cash.    See  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
40 


Manioc,  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  mat- 
ter of  the  shrub  jatropha  manihot,  from  which  cassava 
and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

Manna  (Fr.  Manne;  Ger.  Mannaesche;  It.  Manna), 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Fraxinus  ornus,  a  species  of 
ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  juice  exudes 
spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and  concretes  in- 
to whitish  tears ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  manna 
of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
tree,  and  gathering  the  juice  in  baskets,  where  it  forms 
irregular  masses  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  often 
full  of  impurities.  Manna  is  imported  in  chests,  prin- 
cipallj-  from  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  best  is  in  ob- 
long pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  light,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  color,  and  in  some  degree  trans- 
parent: the  inferior  kinds  are  moist  unctuous,  and 
brown.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a  sweet 
taste,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  not  very  pleasant, 
and  leaving  a  nauseous  impression  on  the  tongue. 

Mantua-maker.  The  word  is  supposed  by  some, 
and  we  think  rightly,  to  be  a  corruption  from  manteau, 
French.  Others  assert  that  a  court-dress  was  early 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mantua,  either  on 
account  of  its  having  been  invented  at  Mantua,  or 
from  the  celebrated  Manto,  in  honor  of  whom  that 
famous  city  was  built  by  her  son,  Bianor,  or  Ochnus, 
about  1000  B.C. — BUTLER. 

Manufacture,  a  commodity  produced  from  raw 
or  natural  materials,  either  by  the  work  of  the  hand 
or  by  machinery. 

Manufacturer,  one  who  works  up  a  natural  pro- 
duct into  an  artificial  commodity. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE 
MOST  PROMINENT  COUNTKIES  IN  THE  WoELP. 

Austrian  Empire. 

Spindles 1,500,000 

Austrian  Italy — Annual  Produce. 

Silk Ibs.    7,000,000 

Registered  manufactories 11,064 

British  Empire,  £122,150,000  estimate. 

Cotton £35,000,000 

Woolen 24,000,000 

Iron  and  hardware 20,000,000 

Leather 13,500,000 

Linen 8,000,000 

Silk 10,000,000 

Glass  and  earthenware 4,250,000 

Hats 2,400,000 

Paper 2,000,000 

Watches,  jewelries,  etc 8,000,000 

France,  £93,200,000  estimate. 

Eaw  silk £12,000,000 

Woolen 10,600,000 

Linen 10,400,000 

Cotton 9,000,000 

Iron,  brass,  etc 8,600,000 

Kenned  sugar 4,480,000 

Other  kinds 38,120,000 

Prussia. 

Number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 

1846 78,469 

Machine  spinning '. 2,608 

Weaving. 2,728 

Connected  with  weaving. 2,850 

Mills 37,590 

Metal 12,693 

Other  kinds 20,005 

Russian  Empire. 

Spindles  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1849 343,000 

Producing  33|  hanks  per  day. 
Russian  spindles. 700,000 

United  States. 

Cotton  manufactured  a  year. Ibs.  200,000,000 

Woolen  manufactures "       4,398,112 

Produce  of  manufactures $1,020,000,000 

Bavaria. 

Manufacturing  establishments  mostly  on  a   • 
small  scale. 

Belgium. 

Woolen  cloth,  1S33 £3,000,000 

Spindles,  1846 400,000 

Refined  sugar  exported Ibs.    1,014,300 

Braa-il. 

Hides  exported  No.    1,763,100 

Cotton       "     bags       124,403 

Denmark. 

Sugar  produce — Danish  colonies tons          8,000 
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1,459 
1,215 


108,008 

18,000 
90,000 


Egypt. 

For  want  of  fuel  tho  country  is  ill  adapted 
for  manufactures.  In  all  the  cotton  facto- 
ries there  were  in  use : 

Spinning  jennies 

Looms 

Greece. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  arti- 
cles for  domestic  use. 
Hamburg. 

Wool  exported,  1849 cwt. 

Holland. 

Dutch  West  Indies— sugar  produced. .  .tons. 
Java. u 

3fe»ico. 

Gold  and  silver  coined  1848 £8,901,351 

Woolen  and  cotton value    1,000,000 

Spindles No.       131,280 

Papal  States 

Hemp Ibs.  67,300,000 

Silk "        800,000 

Portugal. 

These  are  confined  to  coarse  and  inferior 
woolen,  common  cotton,  and  linen. 

Sardinia. 

Silk Ibs.    2,000,000 

Hemp  produced £400,000 

Spain. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  factories 
is  said  to  be  about £200,000 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Sweden — Manufactures,  1848 No.  2,496 

"  Looms 2,861 

Value  produced £1,748,405 

Turkey. 

Salonica,  1845 — Silk  produced Ibs. 

Brussa,  1848 " 

Two  Sicilies. 

Silk Ibs.  1,200,000 

Woolen  cloth pieces  70,000 

Leather bales  8,000 

Cotton spindles  29,500 

Yarn ,. Ibs. 

China. 

Silk,  Great  Brit.,  80th  June,  1849—50 .  .bales 

Silk,  Great  Britain,  July  1, 1850,  to  May  20, 

1851 ...bales 


16T,250 
624,250 


1,946,000 

161,934 
19,281 


COLONIES  : 

British  Possessions— Indies. 

Cotton  exported  from  India  per  annum. Ibs.  193,328,253 

Coffee  to  Great  Britain  in  1850 cwt.    8,845,357 

Sugar -       1,849,690 

Bum Ril]K        i  |:i.:i:; l 

Canada. 

Maple  sugar,  1847 Ibs.    8,764.348 

Fisheries,  1816 £62,104 

Property  movable  and  immovable,  valued 

in  1*47  at 117,500,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Alice,  1842 Ibs. 

Ivory " 

Whale  oil galls. 

Wine " 

Australia — New  South  Wales. 

Wool  exported,  1848. Ibs.  22,091,491 

Tallow cwt. 

Western. 
Wool  exported,  1848 Ibs. 

Van  Diemens  Land-. 
Wool  exported,  1S4S Ibs. 

South. 
Wool  exported,  1848 Ibs. 

Jamaica. 

Exported  to  Great  Britain  from  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana  in  1850. 

Sugar. cwt. 

Bum galls. 

Coffee cwt. 

Cocoa. " 

Ceylon. 

Coffee  exported  to  the  U.  Kingd.,  1850..  .Ibs.  30,859,909 
Total  Cinnamon  exported,  164S "        4iK21  L 

Mauritius. 

Sugar,  1848 Ibs.  121,261,300 

Sugar  exported  to  Great  Brit,  in  1850. . .  cwt.    1,003,296 

Coffee '•  20,389 

Bum galls.         24,167 

French  Possessions — Hayti.    Estimate  1837. 

Sugar Ibs.  30,400,000 

Coffee "    24.:;Vn,Mi)i> 

Cotton "      1,050,000 

Spanish  Possessions— Cuba. 
Coffee  exported  1850 Ibs.    4,218,235 

Dutch  Possessions — Java. 

Coffee,  1S4S Ibs.  17,353,425 

Coffee,  1S50 cwt.    1,316,961 

Sugar "       i 

Cochineal Ibs.       198,196 

See  LEONE  LEVI'S  Statistical  Chart. 


485,574 
12,868 

11,964 


98,213 

301,965 

4,955,963 

2,76'2,672 


2,586,429 
8,579.676 
4,343,590 
1,987,760 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  THE  YEAR  1850. 


States  and  Territories. 

No.  ofestablish- 

Value  of  raw 
material  consumed 

Capital  invested. 

Value  of  products. 

Capital  invested. 

Maine  

3977 

$18  555  806 

$14,700  452 

$24  664  135 

$7  105  620 

New  Hampshire  

8,211 

12  745  466 

18,242,114 

23,164  503 

9,i")2,448 

V  ermont  

1,849 

4  172  552 

5,001  877 

8,570  920 

4  326  440 

Massachusetts  

8259 

85,856,771 

88,357,642 

151,137  145 

41,774  446 

"           Fisheries..           ... 

593 

5  582  650 

6  606  849 

ll,7->5  -CiO 

Bhode  Island  

1,144 

10,696,136 

Connecticut  

3482 

23  589  897 

23,589  397 

45  110,102 

13  669  189 

"           Fisheries  

252 

1,986,300 

2,004,483 

1,801,640 

New  York  

23553 

134  655  674 

99,904  405 

237  597  219 

55  252  779 

New  Jersey  

4,108 

21,992  186 

22,184,730 

39,713  586 

11,517,582 

Fisheries  

101 

109,678 

140,050 

93,275 

Pennsylvania  

21,595 

87  206  377 

94,473  810 

155  044,010 

31  815  105 

Delaware  

531 

2,864,607 

2,973,945 

4,649,296 

1,589,215 

Maryland    

3,708 

17  326  734 

18,108,793 

29  592  019 

6  450.2S4 

District  of  Columbia  

427 

1.00.\77:> 

Virginia  

4,741 

18  108  433 

18,108,793 

29,592,019 

11,880,861 

North  Carolina     

2,604 

4,805  463 

7,252  245 

9111  245 

8,838900 

South  Carolina.  

1,431 

2809534 

6,060,505 

7,076,077 

3,216,970 

Georgia  

1,407 

6,704  138 

•-'  -!)9,565 

Florida  

108 

220,611 

547,060 

668,335 

669,490 

1  022 

4,4(11.  HIM; 

2  130.064 

Mississippi  

866 

2,740,838 

1.7fl:,7'27 

1,016 

2485073 

5  304  924 

7,043  si  ^ 

6  430,699 

Texas  

307 

ggq  734 

613238 

1,20-'  '•-:> 

271 

286  899 

838,154 

668,815 

424  4(37 

3030 

12.408.4n7 

9  194  999 

24,250,578 

"  704  405 

2,789 

4  757  257 

7  044,144 

9,443,701 

8,781 

3471 

12  458  786 

14  286  964 

28,273  -'ol 

5  945  259 

Ohio  

10  550 

ti-'.  11  0,138 

16,905  '257 

4326 

9  847  920 

7917818 

1s.  747,068 

4  1  *2  043 

Michigan  

1  979 

6221  34S 

6  443.31  ti 

10.729,892 

3  112  2  JO 

Illinois           .     .. 

8099 

89SC!  1  1" 

61"- 

16,671  278 

8186512 

Wisconsin  

1,273 

{»:,  '.'-.it; 

432 

2093  s44 

1256410 

8  893  542 

199645 

California  

17  000  000 

60,000,000 

Minnesota  and  other  Territories  

2,342,000 

City  of  New  York  

8,168 

47  664  594 

29  407  754 

90  882  015 

11,22s  ^.'  1 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manufac-  ber.s,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 

tares  in  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850—  of  the  Census,  to  $530-,000,000  ;  value  of  raw  material 

not  to  include  any  establishments  producing  less  than  used  and  consumed,  $550,000,000;   amount  paid  fur 

the  annual  value  of  $500— amounted,  in  round  num-  labor,  $240,000,000 ;  value  of  articles  manufactured 
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iluring  year,  $1,020,300,000  ;  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, 1,050,000.  See  UNITED  STATES. 

For  "American  Manufactures,"  see  N.  A.  Rev., 
xxx.,  165  (A.  H.  EVERETT),  xvii.,  186,  1.,  223  (N. 
HALE),  xxxv.,  265 ;  NILES'S  Key.,  xliv.,  204  (J.  Q. 
ADAMS),  xxxii.,  237,  332.  "Manufactures  at  the 
South,"  see  NILES'S  Reg.,  xxxv.,  135.  Of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  HUNT'S  May.,  vii.,  289  (WALTER  FOR- 
WARD), xiv.,  152,  xv.,  369;  UK  Bow's  Rev.,  ix.,  466. 
Manufacturing  System,  see  For.  Quar.,  via.,  319 
(SOUTHEY);  Ed.  Jiev.,  Ixxvii.,  101,  xxxiii.,  382. 

Maple  Sugar.  The  State  of  New  York  produces 
more  sugar  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  except 
Louisiana.  The  whole  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  country 
in  1850  was  as  follows  : 


Pounds. 

South  Carolina,.  .  .        670,000 
Georgia                      1  642,000 

Te 
Ki 

T 
Ma] 

T 

;TIO 

IN    1 

nnessee  248,000 
ntucky  284.000 

Florida.                      2  750  000 

otal  

Alabama                    8,242  000 

..247.577.000 

Mississippi  888,000 

)le  sugar  crop.  .  64,253,436 

Loulsiaua               226  001  000 

Texas  7,351,000 

otal  sugar  crop.  281,830,436 

NS     OP    S0GAK    IN   THE    U. 

850. 

TABLE  SIIOWINO  THE   PROBU 
STATES 

Stales  and  Territories. 

Maple  sugar. 

Cane  sugar. 

Ibs. 
643 
9,330 
50,796 

Hhds.  1000  Ibs. 
87 

2,750 
846 

'"io 

226,001 

"'77 
8 
7,351 

Arkansas    

Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

50 
248,904 
2,921,192 
78,407 
437,405 
255 
93,542 
47,740 
795.525 
2,439,794 
178,910 
1,298,863 
2,197 
10,357,484 
27,932 
4,588,209 
2,326,525 
200 
158,557 

Illinois  ..   . 

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Missouri  

N.  Hampshire  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

South  Carolina  

Texas  

Vermont  

6,849,357 
1,227,665 
610,976 
2,950 

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Total  

The  States  which  prod 
over  of  maple  sugar  in  185 

Pounds. 

New  Hampshire.  .     l,29s,si>3 
Vermont  6,840.257 

icec 
D  w 

V 

In 
0 
M 

I  1,000,000  pounds  and 
ere  as  follows  : 

Ponnds. 

rginia  1,227,665 

(liana  2,921  122 

New  York  10,857,484 

lio        .  .              .4  588  209 

Pennsylvania.  ...     2,326,524 

ichigan  2.439.794 

The  State  of  Louisiana  produces  four  fifths  of  all 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  Union,  both  maple  and  cane. 

The  production  of  maple  depends  very  much  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  market.  Its  manufacture  is 
not  a  regular  business,  like  that  of  cane,  but  is  prose- 
cuted or  not,  very  much  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
farming  population  among  whom  the  sugar  orchards 
lie.  Nothing  b'ut  a  very  high  price  of  sugar — so  high 
as  to  make  its  purchase  a  severe  burden — stimulates  a 
large  production  of  maple.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
from  1850  to  1855  the  product  of  maple  sugar  in  New 
York  State  fell  from  10,367,484  pounds  to  4,935,815 
pounds — a  reduction  of  more  than  one  half.  If  the 
falling  off  in  price  from  1850  to  1855  reduced  the  pro- 
duction one  half,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  not  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  that  the  present  increased  price 
has  doubled  the  production  of  1850,  and  we  accordingly 
estimate  the  maple  sugar  crop  of  the  present  year  in 
New  York  State  at  20,000,000  pounds.  It  is"  worth 
not  less  than  12J  cents  per  pound,  making  its  total 
value  $2,500,000 ! 


Adopting  the  same  estimate,  would  give  the  maple 
sugar  crop  of  the  whole  Union  for  the  present  spring 
as  68,500,000  pounds,  and  its  value  as  $8,562,500— 
making  the  quantity  and  value  very  nearly  equal  to 
one  half  the  cane  product  of  last  year — and  contribut- 
ing in  a  very  important  degree  to  relieve  the  last 
year's  deficiency.  See  SUGAR. 

Maple-tree  (acer  saccharinum)  known  as  the 
rock  maple,  hard  maple,  bird's-eye  maple,  sugar 
maple.  The  acer  saccharinum  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  majestic  of  American  trees.  In  favorable 
situations  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter ;  but  usually  it 
does  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  60  or  60  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  12  or  18  inches.  The  trunk  is  generally 
straight,  though  often  studded  with  projections  and 
excrescences.  In  all  healthful  and  vigorous  trees,  the 
outward  bark  is  light-colored,  by  which  they  may 
readily  be  distinguished.  When  growing  in  open  sit- 
uations, with  room  to  spread  on  every  side,  where  all 
its  branches  are  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  light, 
this  tree  is  an  object  of  great  beauty.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  English  oak,  in  its  outline,  in  the  form 
of  its  trunk,  and  disposition  of  its  branches,  and  in  the 
dense  and  massy  character  of  its  foliage. 

The  wood  of  the  acer  saccharinum,  when  newly 
cut,  is  white,  but  after  being  wrought  and  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  light,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain 
is  fine  and  close,  and  when  polished  its  lustre  is  silky. 
It  is  very  strong  and  heavy,  but  wants  the  property 
of  durability,  for  which  the  English  and  American 
white  oaks  are  so  highly  esteemed.  The  northern 
wood,  when  dry,  weighs  46  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  but 
that  grown  south  weighs  much  less.  When  cut,  and 
properly  dried,  it  makes  excellent  fuel,  which  is  equally 
esteemed  by  some,  for  that  purpose,  with  the  oak  and 
hickory.  When  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moist- 
ure and  dryness,  it  soon  decays,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  not  much  used  in  civil  and  naval  architecture.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  further  north, 
where  the  oak  is  not  plentiful,  the  timber  of  this  tree 
is  substituted  for  it,-  in  preference  to  that  of  the  beech, 
the  birch,  or  the  elm.  When  perfectly  seasoned, 
which  requires  two  or  three  years,  it  is  used  for  axle- 
trees,  spokes,  runners  of  common  sleds,  mill-cogs,  and 
for  chairs,  and  cabinet-work.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  frames  of  houses,  keels,  and  the  lower 
frames  of  vessels,  piles,  and  foundation  pieces  for 
mills,  canal  locks,  and  for  many  other  purposes  where 
strength  is  required,  and  the  work  is  not  exposed  to 
the  alternation  of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  exhibits  several  accidental  forms  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  fibre,  of  which  cabinet-makers 
take  advantage  in  manufacturing  beautiful  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  bedsteads,  writing-desks,  and  other 
fancy  works,  and  for  inlaying  mahogany  and  black 
walnut,  in  bureaus,  piano-fortes,  etc.  These  forms 
or  varieties  may  be  classified  and  described  as 
follows  : 

1.  CURLED  MAPLE.     Erdble  gris  ondule,  French. 
The  undulations  or  medullary  rays  of  this  variety, 
like  those  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  are  lustrous,  and 
in  one  light  appear  darker,  and  in  another  lighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  wood.    Sometimes  the  zig-zag  lines  are 
crossed  by  beautifully-colored  veins ;   but,    unfortu- 
nately, the  lustre  of  these  shades  disappear  by  long 
exposure  to  light  and  air. 

2.  BIRD'S-EYE  MAPLE.     Erable  mouchete,  French. 
This  variety  exhibits  small  whitish  spots  or  eyes,  not 
exceeding  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes 
occurring  a  little  way  apart,  and  at  others  contigu- 
ously disposed.     The  more  numerous  these  spots,  the 
more  beautiful  and  valuable  the  wood.    They  are  seen 
only  in  old  trees,  which  are  still  sound,  and  appear  to 
arise  from  an  inflection  of  the  fibres  from  the  centres 
of  their  trunks  toward  the  surface  across  the  grain. 
To  obtain  the  finest  effect,  the  wood  should  be  sawed 
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as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
concentric  circles. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties,  two  other 
kinds  occur  in  the  wens,  or  excrescences,  which  grow 
on  the  trunk  or  roots  of  this  tree,  and,  like  them,  are 
covered  with  bark.  The  most  valuable  variety  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Variegated  Maple-knob,  or 
Loupe  d'erable  de  couleurs  variees,  of  the  French.  It 
presents  an  assemblage  of  shades,  agreeably  disposed, 
sometimes  resembling  Arabic  characters,  which  ren- 
ders the  wood  very  appropriate  for  fancy  works,  and 
from  its  scarcity  it  usually  commands  high  prices. 
The  other  variety,  known  by  the  name  of  Silver-white 
Maple-knob,  or  Loupe  d'erable  blanc  argente,  of  the 
French,  exhibits  a  silvery  lustre  by  the  arrangement 
of  its  fibres,  and  is  highly  prized  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  preceding,  although  more  common. 

The  wood  of  this  species  is  easily  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  appearance,  \>y  its  weight  and  hardness.  There 
is,  besides,  a  very  simple  and  certain  test.  A  few 
drops  of  water  saturated  with  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron),  being  poured  upon  samples  of  different  woods, 
that  of  the  sugar  maple  turns  greenish,  and  the  white 
maple  and  the  red-flowered  maple  change  to  a  deep 
blue.  The  ashes  of  the  sugar  maple  are  rich  in  the 
alkaline  principle,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
furnish  four  fifths  of  the  potash  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  In  the  forges  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  places  further  north 
where  this  tree  grows,  its  charcoal  is  preferred  to  that 
of  any  other  wood  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  fifth  heavier 
than  that  made  from  the  same  species  in  the  middle 
and  southern  States. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  this  tree  is  a  valuable 
resource  in  a  new  country  where  it  abounds ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  is  only  des- 
tined for  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  and 
eventually  gives  way  to  the  sugar  of  commerce,  pro- 
duced by  cane.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  detail  the 
process  of  its  manufacture,  as  it  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  practical  utility.  In  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  intersected  by  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  channels  of  inter-communication,  where  labor  is 
expensive,  and  fuel  is  becoming  more  and  more  valua- 
ble, the  manufacture  of  this  article  can  not  fail  to  be 
an  unprofitable  occupation.  Besides,  the  annual  draw- 
age  of  the  sap  renders  the  trees  sickly,  and  causes  a 
premature  decay. 

From  the  great  height,  extended  branches,  regular 
and  often  pyramidal  form,  and  the  rich  verdure  and 
cleanliness  of  the  foliage  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
sugar  maple  is  accounted  as  one  of  our  finest  shade- 
trees,  and  is  highly  recommended  to  be  planted  along 
streets  and  avenues,  in  pastures,  and  ornamental 
grounds.  And  it  is  no  less  beautiful  in  our  forest  or 
woodland  scenery  in  autumn,  when  it  puts  on  its 
bright-orange  and  deep-crimson  robes.  At  first,  the 
extremities  of  the  boughs  alone  change  their  color, 
leaving  the  internal  and  more  sheltered  parts  still  in 
their  verdure,  which  "gives  to  the  tree  the  effect  of 
great  depth  of  shade,  and  displays  advantageously  the 
light,  lively  coloring  of  the  sprays."  Later  in  the 
season,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tints  become  more 
and  more  gorgeous,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  sunshine 
fall  upon  the  large  masses  of  foliage,  the  warm  aad 
glowing  colors  of  the  whole  summit  possess  a  great 
deal  of  grandeur,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  and 
effect  in  the  landscape. 

The  wood  of  the  accr  eriocarpiim,  or  white  maple,  is 
very  white  when  newly  cut,  and  of  a  fine  texture  ;  but 
it  is  softer  and  lighter  than  that  of  any  other  maple  in 
the  United  States ;  and  from  the  want  of  strength  and 
durability  it  is  little  used.  When  dry,  it  weighs  38 
pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  in  seasoning,  loses  nearly 
half  of  its  weight.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet- 
making,  instead  of  the  holly  or  other  light-colored 


wood,  for  inlaying  furniture  of  mahogany,  cherry-tree, 
and  black  walnut ;  though  it  is  less  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  soon  changes  color  by  exposure  to  light. 
Wooden  bowls  are  also  made  of  it,  when  that  of  ash, 
or  tulip-tree  can  not  be  obtained.  The  charcoal  of  this 
wood  is  preferred  by  hatters  and  dyers  to  every  other, 
as  it  affords  a  heat  more  uniform,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion. The  sap  is  in  motion  earlier  in  this  species  than 
in  the  sugar  maple,  beginning  to  ascend,  in  the  middle 
States,  about  the  15th  of  January ;  so  that  when  it  is 
employed  for  making  sugar,  the  operations  are  sooner 
completed.  Like  the  sap  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  it 
3'ields  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  product  of  sugar, 
from  a  given  measure,  as  that  of  the  acer  saccharinum. 
Its  inner  bark  produces  a  black  precipitate  with  cop- 
peras (sulphate  of  iron),  and  is  sometimes  employed  in 
domestic  dyeing. 

The  wood  of  the  acer  rubrum,  or  red  maple,  when 
dry,  weighs  44  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  green, 
it  is  soft,  full  of  aqueous  matter,  and  loses  in  drying 
nearly  one  half  of  its  weight.  In  this  tree,  as  in  others 
which  grow  in  wet  places,  the  sap-wood  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  heart-wood,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sists of  an  irregular  column,  star-like  in  its  transverse 
section,  and  occupies  the  central  parts  of  large  trunks, 
with  its  points  projecting  into  the  sap-wood.  This 
wood  has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injury  from 
insects,  and  ferments,  and  speedily  decays  when  ex- 
posed to  the  alternation  of  moisture  and  dryness.  Yet 
it  is  solid,  and  for  many  purposes  is  preferred  by 
workmen  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  harder  than 
that  of  the  white  maple,  and  of  a  finer  and  closer 
grain  ;  hence  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  ac- 
quires, by  polishing,  a  glossy  and  silky  surface.  It  is 
principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
saddle-trees,  shoe-lasts,  ox-yokes,  broom-handles, 
and  various  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  in  very  old  trees,  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  instead  of  following  a  perpendicular 
direction,  is  undulated ;  and  this  variety  bears  the 
name  of  curled  maple.  This  singular  arrangement  is 
never  found  in  young  trees,  nor  even  in  the  branches 
of  such  as  exhibit  it  in  the  trunk ;  it  is  also  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre  of  the  tree  than  near  the  hark. 
Trees  offering  this  disposition,  however,  are  rare.  The 
serpentine  direction  of  the  fibres,  which  renders  this 
wood  difficult  to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  effects 
of  light  and  shade.  These  effects  are  rendered  more 
striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wood 
with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rubbed  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  with  linseed  oil.  On 
examining  it  attentively,  the  varying  shades  are  found 
to  be  owing  entirely  to  the  inflection  of  the  rays  of 
light ;  which  is  more  sensibly  perceived  in  viewing  it 
in  different  directions  by  candle-light.  Before  mahog- 
any became  generally  fashionable  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  furniture  in  use  was  made  of  the  red-flowered 
maple,  and  bedsteads  are  still  made  of  it,  which  in 
richness  of  lustre  exceed  those  of  the  finest  imported 
woods.  But  one  of  the  most  constant  uses  to  which 
the  curled  maple  is  applied  is  for  the  stocks  of  rifles 
and  fowling-pieces,  which,  to  elegance  and  lightness, 
unite  toughness  and  strength,  the  result  of  the  tortu- 
ous direction  of  the  fibres.  The  cellular  matter  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky-red.  By  boiling,  it  yields  a 
purplish  colored  liquor,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  acquires  an  intense  dark 
blue,  or  black  ;  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  ink  by 
American  youth  in  village  schools.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  it  is  very  inappropriate,  as  it  never  dries 
properly,  and  in  damp  weather  the  writing  becomes 
glutinous,  and  blots.  A  fluid  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  adding  sulphate  of  alumina  (common 
alum),  instead  of  copperas,  is  also  used  for  dyeing 
black.  The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  from  the 
sap  of  this  maple,  which  they  call  plaine  ;  but,  as  in  the 
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preceding  species,  the  product  of  a  given  measure  is  not 
more  than  one  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple. 

The  acer  campeslre,  or  field  maple,  is  found  through- 
out the  middle  States  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of 
Asia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  abounds  in  New  Russia, 
and  about  Caucasus.  It  is  common  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  the  middle  counties  and  south  of  England ; 
but  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  it  is 
rare.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
not  to  Scotland.  The  wood  of  the  acer  campestre, 
when  allowed  to  become  a  tree,  and  of  a  proper  age,  is 
very  compact,  possesses  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  beau- 
tifully veined,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
When  dry,  it  weighs  52  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  and  produces  charcoal  of  the 
best  quality,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Romans  for  tables ;  and  Pliny,  who  has 
treated  at  length  upon  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  the 
names  under  which  the  knobs  and  excrescences  of  this 
tree  were  known,  informs  us  that  cabinet-work  of  the 
most  costly  description  was  fabricated  from  them.  In 
France  and  other  European  countries,  it  is  still  ex- 
tensively used  by  turners,  carvers,  and  cabinet-makers, 
and  the  wood  of  the  roots,  wjxich  is  often  knotted  and 
curiously  marbled,  is  wrought  into  snuff-boxes,  pipes, 
and  various  other  articles  of  fancy. — BROWNE'S  Trees 
of  America. 

Maps  and  Charts.  They  were  invented  by  An- 
aximander,  the  Milesian  philospher,  a  disciple  of 
Thales,  and  the  earliest  philosophical  astronomer  on 
record,  570  B.  c.  He  was  also  the  first  who  construct- 
ed spheres.  A  celestial  chart  was,  it  is  said,  con- 
structed in  China  in  the  6th  century. — Freret.  And 
sea- charts  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  re- 
specting a  western  continent,  A.  D.  1489.  The  earliest 
map  of  England  was  drawn  by  George  Lily  in  1520. 
Mercator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  was  taken  as  a 
plane,  was  invented  in  1556.  A  map  of  the  moon's 
surface  was  first  drawn  at  Dantzic  in  1647. — HAYDN. 

Of  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Maps. — In  represent- 
ing the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
two  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  on  the  one  hand 
to  exhibit  accurately  to  the  eye  the  relative  position  of 
the  different  countries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
a  delineation  sufficiently  minute  to  furnish  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  details.  As  a  globe  has 
very  nearly  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth,  the  repre- 
sentation which  it  affords  of  the  surface  fulfills  the 
first  of  these  objects  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  but 
to  attain  the  second  it  would  be  requisite  to  enlarge 
the  globe  beyond  all  convenient  size.  A  globe  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions  serves  almost  no  other  purpose  in 
this  respect  but  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  a  whole ;  exhibiting  the  figure,  ex- 
tent, position,  and  general  features  of  the  great  conti- 
nents and  islands,  with  the  intervening  oceans  and 
seas.  To  obtain  a  detailed  representation  of  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  geographers  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  maps,  in  which 
countries  are  delineated  on  a  plane,  while  the  mutual 
proportions  of  the  distance  of  places  are  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  on  the  globe. 

For  the  construction  of  maps  different  mathematical 
hypotheses  have  been  adopted.  By  one  method  of 
construction,  that  of  projection,  the  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, and  their  more  remarkable  features,  are  repre- 
sented according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  eye  being  placed  on  some  point  of 
the  sphere,  or  at  some  given  distance  from  it,  which 
may  be  increased  indefinitely.  Wherever  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  situated,  the  representation  thus  ob- 
tained answers  very  well,  provided  the  surface  to  be 
represented  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  point  of  view, 
or  projecting  point,  is  nearly  over  the  centre  ;  but 
when  the  surface  is  of  great  extent,  for  example,  a 


whole  hemisphere,  those  places  which  are  situated  near 
the  border  of  the  projection  are  in  all  of  them  much 
distorted.  Another  method,  that  of  development,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  spherical  surface 
to  be  represented  is  a  portion  of  a  cone,  of  which  the 
vertex  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  polar  axis  pro- 
duced, and  the  conical  surface  is  supposed  either  to 
touch  the  sphere  in  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map,  or 
to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  middle  parallel,  and 
without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  surface  of 
the  cone  is  then  supposed  to  be  spread  out  into  a  plane. 
For  the  "  History  and  Construction  of  Maps,"  see 
Eclec.  Rev.,  xxv.,  365 ;  same  article  in  Living  Age, 
xxi.,  353  ;  Smithsonian  Annual  Report,  1856-7. 

A  third  method,  which  depends  on  the  development 
of  a  cylindrical  surface,  is  that  according  to  which 
maps  are  so  delineated  as  to  have  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude and  circles  of  longitude  respectively  represented 
by  parallel  straight  lines.  By  this  method  marine 
charts  are  constructed.  As  the  rhumb  makes  equal 
angles  with  every  meridian,  it  necessarily,  according 
to  this  method  of  delineation,  becomes  a  straight  line. 
Such  a  representation  of  the  earth's  surface  is  com- 
monly called  Mercator's  Chart,  although  the  invention 
is  due  to  an  English  mathematician,  Edward  Wright. 
These  are  the  three  principal  methods  employed  to 
represent  to  the  eye  the  several  countries  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  See  CHARTS  and  COAST  SURVEY. 

The  maps  and  charts  of  our  country  and  the  coasts, 
besides  being  of  great  general  interest,  are  of  such 
importance  to  the  commercial  community  that  any 
account  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direction, 
should  be  made  known  as  matter  of  common  in- 
terest. The  United  States'  Coast  Survey  have 
completed  the  surveys  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
coast,  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  important 
facts  relative  to  the  old  surveys  of  the  country,  have 
employed  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl  to  investigate  the  earliest 
records  extant  of  the  history  of  our  maps  and  charts. 
Mr.  Kohl  has  extended  his  researches,  and  in  a  series 
of  lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute  (and  pub- 
lished in  their  last  Report),  has  embodied  a  general 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  chartographical  art,  and 
from  these  lectures  we  make  some  extracts  that  have 
an  especial  relation  to  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country :  The  Chartographical  Art  originated  proba- 
bly everywhere  with  travelers  by  land  and  sea  and 
their  requirements ;  all  the  maps  which  we  see  men- 
tioned in  ancient  times  were  probably  more  or  less  of 
this  kind;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  the  Greeks 
received  from  the  Phenicians,  and  which  they  im- 
proved upon ;  so,  too,  the  maps  of  the  Romans,  who 
scarcely  mention  any  other  than  travelers'  maps, 
called  "  itineraria  picta"  (painted  itineraries),  of  which 
a  separate  class  was  formed  by  the  "  itineraria  mariti- 
ma"  (marine  itineraries). 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  maps  painted  during 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  this  class,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  class  of  marine  maps;  because  the 
greatest  map-makers  of  that  time,  the  Venetians  and 
other  Italians,  were  also  the  greatest  navigators. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  art  of  map-making  particularly 
flourished  among  the  great  trading  and  navigating 
nations — the  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Italians.  The 
different  classes  of  chartographical  works  for  which 
thej'  had  names  in  the  middle  ages  related  all  of  them 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
sea.  Very  common,  for  instance,  were  the  so-called 
"portulanos,"  or  indicators  of  harbors.  The  "isola- 
rios"  (books  of  islands)  form  a  very  curious  sort  of 
composition,  also  probably  designed  for  the  special 
use  of  mariners.  In  these  insularies  the  authors  rep- 
resented and  described  all  the  most  important  islands 
of  the  world,  which  they  separated  from  their  sur- 
rounding continents.  From  the  class  of  maps,  made 
by  conquerors  and  distributors  of  land,  have  grown 
our  official  government  surveys,  which  often  are  very 
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valuable,  because  they  are  made  without  a  too  great 
fear  of  expense.  They  generally  contain  the  most 
important  information  as  regards  the  political  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  boundary 
questions.  Sometimes,  being  particularly  destined 
for  government  use,  they  have  not  been  given  to  the 
public,  or  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.  With  re- 
spect to  America  we  have  many  most  important  pub- 
lications of  this  character  made  by  the  French  and 
British  governments  for  Canada,  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty for  nearly  every  part  of  America ;  by  the 
Spanish  hydrographical  depot  in  Madrid,  for  Spanish 
America,  and  by  the  Land  Office,  Topographical  Bu- 
reau, Coast  Survey  Office,  and  other  branches  of  the 
United  States'  government,  for  different  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of 
Brazil,  of  New  Granada,  and  other  South  American 
States,  have  likewise  caused  splendid  publications  to 
be  made,  descriptive  of  the  territories  under  their 
dominion. 

Until  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  nations  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world,  except  that  of 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  Hence,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  art  of  constructing  maps  made  but 
little  progress.  The  maps  that  were  in  use  at  the 
time  of  Columbus  were  not  much  better  than  those 
made  for  the  work  of  Ptolemy  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore. They  do  not  include  a  greater  extent  of  coun- 
try, they  exhibit  no  new  facts,  nor  do  they  show  an}' 
greater  accuracy  in  the  location  of  points  on  the  earth's 
surface.  After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  In- 
dian Sea,  the  extent  of  the  known  and  habitable 
world  was  much  increased,  and  the  figure  of  the  con- 
tinents and  the  limits  of  the  oceans  were  more  cor- 
rectly given  on  the  maps.  But  it  was  still  very  long 
ere  the  classes  of  interesting  facts  represented  on  the 
maps  were  enlarged,  and  the  manner  of  depicting  them 
improved. 

Water  remained  for  a  long  time  a  blank  on  all  the 
old  maps.  It  was  not  known  that  the  ocean  offers  so 
much  variety  in  color,  depth,  temperature,  and  fitness 
for  motion  as  the  dry  land  itself.  The  Spaniards 
knew  that  some  parts  of  the  ocean  are  rough  and  bois- 
terous, and  called  a  certain  part  "el  Golfo  de  los 
Cabellos"  (the  Horse  Gulf),  and  a  quiet  portion  "  el 
Golfo  de  las  Damas"  (the  Ladies'  Gulf).  Some  of  the 
regular  currents  of  the  ocean  were  also  of  early  dis- 
covery.  The  Gulf  Stream  was  known  as  early  as 
1512,  or  since  the  first  voyage  of  Ponce  de  Leon  to 
Florida.  We  find  on  many  maps,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Florida,  legends  like  the  following :  u  Here 
the  water  runs  continually  to  the  north."  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  have  designated  this  by  a  few 
strips  of  color ;  and  yet  it  required  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  Franklin,  for  it  was  he  who  first  located  defi- 
nitely the  Gulf  Stream  in  our  maps. 

The  regular  trade  winds  between  India  and  Arabia, 
with  their  nature,  direction,  and  changes,  were  not  only 
known,  but  daily  taken  advantage  of  by  navigators 
for  centuries.  So  too  the  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
were  described,  discussed,  and  used,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Columbus.  Nevertheless,  though  there  are 
currents  that  flow  with  nearly  the  same  regularity  as 
rivers,  no  map-maker  gave  any  visible  hint  respecting 
them  to  the  navigator  to  whom  he  pretended  to  fur- 
nish useful  charts,  until  the  time  of  our  modern  Ren- 
nell's  Wind-maps,  which  are  also  a  very  late  innova- 
tion of  our  century. 

The  existence  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  was 
known  to  the  very  first  discoverers  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America.  Nay,  for  a  long  time 
banks  were  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  North 
American  waters,  being  visited  since  the  year  1501 
b}'  whole  fleets  of  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Knglish  fishermen.  To  have  a  true  conception  of  their 
configuration,  extent,  varying  depths,  currents,  and 


other  circumstances,  was  almost  of  greater  importance 
for  all  the  navigating  nations  of  Europe  than  to  know 
the  configuration  of  the  coasts  of  the  great  continent 
itself.  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  whole  east  coast  of 
North  America  was  already  very  well  represented  on 
the  maps,  we  see  the  Georges  Bank,  Nantucket  shoals, 
and  the  other  great  banks,  before  this  coast,  either  not 
given  at  all,  or  else  in  a  shape  so  little  like  reality  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  leave  them  out 
altogether.  The  other  qualities  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  its  deep  valleys  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  were 
of  course  not  noticed  in  an  age  which  did  not  possess 
our  deep-sea  sounding  instruments,  and  which  had  also 
no  practical  occasion  for  such  explorations.  This 
practical  interest  has  existed  only  since  the  question 
lias  been  mooted  where  we  can  lay  with  safety-  our 
electric  wires  for  the  connection  of  the  two  continents. 
For  this  purpose  we  now  explore  those  hidden  recesses, 
and  we  may  expect  that  ere  long  our  pictures  of  the 
oceans  will  present  as  great  variety  of  scenes  as  do 
those  of  the  dry  land  itself. 

We  should  endeavor  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the 
old  records  and  charts  of  our  early  maritime  history. 
These  are  valuable  to  science,  and  are  objects  of  curi- 
osity and  interest  to  our  merchants,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  collect  and 
preserve  these  records  of  the  past. 

Maraiiham,  or  Maranbao,  a  province  of  Bra- 
zil, in  South  America.  This  name,  which  is  common 
to  the  province,  the  capital,  the  island  on  which  it 
stands,  the  Kiver  Meary,  and  the  Amazon,  is  derived 
from  Marannn,  the  appellation  which  the  navigator 
Pinzan  first  bestowed  upon  the  estuary  of  the  Ama- 
zons, upon  finding  that  its  waters  did  not  possess  the 
saline  properties  of  the  ocean.  It  lies  beween  1°  20' 
and  10°  50'  of  south  latitude,  and  45°  10'  and  53°  20' 
of  west  longitude,  being  nearly  400  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  having  an  average  breadth 
of  about  200  miles.  Maranham,  or  St.  Luiz,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  of  about 
42  miles  in  circumference.  It  forms  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Marcos,  having  to  the  eastward 
the  Bay  of  San  Jose,  in  latitude  2°  32'  south,  and  long- 
itude 43°  40'  west.  It  is  fertile,  and  well  inhabited, 
there  being,  besides  the  capital,  numerous  small  ham- 
lets belonging  to  the  natives.  Much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  reaching  this  island,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  three  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  a  narrow  creek, 
is  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  merchantmen  enter- 
ing ;  but  it  is  so  beset  with  shoals  as  to  require  a  pilot, 
and  its  depth  is  diminishing.  Population  about  30,000. 
Chief  public  edifices,  an  episcopal  palace,  college,  hos- 
pital, theatre,  and  numerous  convents  of  the  Francis- 
can and  Carmelite  orders.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  has  a  lyceum  and  schools  of  navigation 
and  commerce.  Chief  exports,  cotton,  rice,  and  sar- 
saparilla.  Chief  imports,  slaves.  The  average  num- 
ber of  slaves  imported  between  the  years  1840  and  1845 
averaged  5000  annually,  for  whom  a  considerable  duty 
was  derived.  With  regard  to  exports  and  imports,  there 
are  no  returns  which  can  be  relied  on  later  than  the 
year  1820.  From  1815  to  1820,  the  average  number 
of  bags  of  cotton  exported  was  68,000.  The  exports 
of  rice  varied  during  these  years  from  56,000  to  82,000 
bags.  The  other  articles  sent  out  of  the  country  con- 
sisted of  hides,  tanned  and  untanned,  skins,  and  gums. 
The  entire  population  of  the  province  amounted,  in 
1821,  to  182,000.  This  province  might  be  made  one  of 
great  importance,  for  it  possesses  vast  capabilities;  but 
as  yet  it  is  in  an  infant  or  .semi-barbarous  state. 

Marble  ^Ger.,  Kus.,  and  Lat.  Munno  ;  L)u. Marnier; 
l"r.  M/irlin  :  It.  Miiriiii- •;  Sp.  Mnrm»l),&  genus  of  fos- 
sils, composed  chiefly  of  lime ;  being  a  bright  and 
beautiful  stone,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  tire  with 
steel,  fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  menstrua. 
and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire.  Dipeenus  and  Scyllis, 
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statuaries  of  Crete,  were  the  first  artists  who  sculp- 
tured marble,  and  polished  their  works ;  all  statues 
previously  to  their  time  being  of  wood,  568  B.C. — Pliny. 
Marble  afterward  came  into  use  for  statues  and  the 
columns  and  ornaments  of  fine  buildings  ;  and  the  edi- 
fices and  monuments  of  Rome  were  constructed  of,  or 
ornamented  with,  fine  marble.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra 
prove  that  its  magnificent  structures,  which  were 
chiefly  of  white  marble,  were  far  more  extensive  and 
splendid  than  those  of  even  Rome  itself.  These  latter 
were  discovered  by  some  English  travelers  near  Alep- 
po, A.  r>.  1(J7H. 

The  colors  by  which  marbles  are  distinguished  are 
almost  innumerable.  Some  are  quite  black,  others, 
again,  are  of  a  snowy  white  ;  some  are  greenish,  others 
grayish,  reddish,  bluish,  yellowish,  etc. ;  while  some 
an-  variegated  and  spotted  with  many  different  colors 
and  shades  of  colors.  The  finest  solid  modern  marbles 
are  those  of  Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  Flanders  and 
the  United  States. 

Italy  produces  a  most  valuable  marble,  and  its  ex- 
portation makes  a  considerable  branch  of  her  foreign 
commerce.  The  black  and  the  milk-white  marble  of 
Carara,  in  the  duchy  of  Massa,  are  particularly  es- 
teemed. The  marble  of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den are  very  inferior,  being  mixed  with  a  sort  of  scaly 
limestone.  Marble  is  of  so  hard,  and  compact,  and  fine 
a  texture  as  readily  to  take  a  beautiful  polish.  That 
most  esteemed  by  statuaries  is  brought  from  the  island 
of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  employed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
that  island  ;  whence  also  the  famous  Arundelian  mar- 
bles were  brought.  The  marble  of  Carara  is  like- 
wise in  high  repute  among  sculptors.  The  specific 
gravity  of  marble  is  from  2-700  to  2-800.  Black  mar- 
ble owes  its  color  to  a  slight  mixture  of  iron. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  Tire  EXPORTS  OP  TUB  MANUFACTURES 
OP  MARBLE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30in,  1856. 


Whither  exported.         Dollars. 
Butch  Guiana  50 
Eneland  1,025 
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1 
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Whither  erported.         Dollars. 

'urkey  in  Europe.  .          85 
layti.  .  .                         1  2RS 

Ireland  50 

an  Domingo 

163 

GiLiraltar.   ..                        90 

2055 

Canada  105,833 

Central  Kepul 
^ew  Granada 
renezuela..  . 

)lic...         460 
195 

Other  Br.  N.  A.  pos..  10,664 
British  West  Indies..       348 
British  Honduras  89 
British  pos.  in  Africa      904 
British  Australia....       189 
Cuba  .   .  30  884 

lfi.5 

Jrazil  270 

iuenos  Ayres  535 
Jhili  .  .            2,004 

and  wich  Islands.  ...     4,259 

Porto  Rico                         743 

Madeira              .              181 

Total  .  .  . 

...IfiaSTfi 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS   OF  MARBLE  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAE  ENDING  JUNE 
»ITH,  1856. 

Whence  Imported. 

of. 

Unmanufac- 
tured. 

Bremen  

$196 
23 
17 
8,017 
1,145 
170 
154 
25 
i2,487 
'2,767 

$198 
25 

'u 

1,841 

3,188 
32,858 
140,843 

Holland  

Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Malta.  

Canada  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic.  .... 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  
Portugal  

Sardinia  

11,886 
15,885 
154 
178 

Tuscany  

Two  Sicilies  

China  

Total  

$38,054 

$177,967 

Brande  divides  marble,  according  to  their  localities, 
into  classes,  each  of  which  contains  eight  subdivisions : 
1.  Uni-colored  marbles,  including  only  the  white  and 
the  black.  2.  Variegated  marbles ;  those  with  irregu- 
lar spots  or  veins.  3.  Madreporic  marbles,  presenting 
animal  remains  in  the  shape  of  white  or  gray  spots, 
with  irregularly  disposed  dots  or  stars  in  the"  centre. 
4.  Shell  marbles ;  with  only  a  few  shells  interspersed 
in  the  calcareuos  base.  5.  Lumachella  marbles,  en- 
tirely composed  of  shells.  6.  Cipolin  marbles,  con- 


taining veins  of  greenish  talc.  7.  Breccia  marbles, 
formed  of  a  number  of  angular  fragments  of  different 
marbles,  united  by  a  common  cement.  8.  Pudding- 
stone  marbles  ;  a  conglomerate  of  round  pieces. 

of  (hitting  and  Polishing  Marble. — The  marble  saw 
is  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  continually  supplied  during 
its  sawing  motion,  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand. 
The  sawing  of  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  hand, 
but  that  of  large  slabs  is  most  economically  done  by  a 
proper  mill. 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is 
the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be  worked  with  till  the 
surface  becomes  perfectly  flat.  Then  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  next  substance  is  emery  of  progressive 
degrees  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed ; 
and  the  last  polish  is  given  with  tin-putty.  The  body 
with  which  the  sand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble,  is 
usually  a  plate  of  iron  ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process, 
a  plate  of  lead  is  used  with  fine  sand  and  emery.  The 
polishing-rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths  or  bagging, 
wedged  tight  into  an  iron  planing  tool.  In  every  step 
of  the  operation,  a  constant  trickling  supply  of  water 
is  required. 

Marbling,  the  method  of  preparing  and  coloring 
marbled  paper.  There  are  several  kinds  of  marbled 
paper,  but  the  principal  difference  between  them  con- 
sists in  the  forms  in  which  the  colors  are  laid  on  the 
ground ;  some  being  disposed  in  whirls  or  circumvo- 
lutions, others  in  jagged  lengths,  and  others  only  in 
spots  of  a  rounder  oval  figure.  The  general  manner 
of  managing  each  kind  is,  nevertheless,  the  same, 
namely,  the  dipping  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  gum-dragon, 
over  which  the  colors,  previously  prepared  with  ox- 
gall  and  spirit  of  wine,  are  first  spread. 

Marine,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  king- 
dom or  state,  as  also  for  the  whole  economy  of  naval 
affairs,  or  whatever  respects  the  building,  rigging, 
arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting  of  ships. 
It  comprehends,  likewise,  the  government  of  naval 
armaments,  and  the  state  of  all  the  persons  employed 
therein,  whether  civil  or  military. 

Marines,  or  Marine  Forces,  a  body  of  soldiers 
raised  for  the  naval  service,  and  trained  to  fight  either 
in  a  naval  engagement  or  in  an  action  on  shore. 

Mariner's  Compass.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the 
invention  of  the  compass  to  their  Emperor  Hong-Ti, 
who,  they  say,  was  a  grandson  of  Noah  ;  and  some  of 
their  historians  refer  the  invention  of  it  to  a  later  date, 
1115  B.C.  The  honor  of  its  discover}',  though  much 
disputed,  is  generally  given  to  Flavio  de  Gioja  or 
Giovia,  a  native  of  Amalfi,  an  ancient  commercial 
city  of  Naples,  A.D.  1302.  The  variation  of  the 
needle  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  1492 ;  and  it  was  observed  in  Lon- 
don in  1580.  The  dipping-needle  was  invented  by 
Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  of  Ratcliffe  in  that 
year.  See  COMPASS  ;  Am.  Jour.  Sc.,  xl.,  242. 

Maritime  Law.  By  maritime  law  is  meant  the 
aw  relating  to  harbors,  ships,  and  seamen.  It  forms 
an  important  branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all 
maritime  nations.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent departments  ;  such  as  those  with  respect  to  har- 
jors,  the  property  of  ships,  the  duties  and  rights  of 
masters  and  seamen,  contracts  of  affreightment,  aver- 
ige,  salvage,  etc.  The  reader  will  find  those  subjects 
;reated  of  under  their  respective  heads. 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Law. — The  earli- 

system  of  maritime  law  was  supplied  by  the  Rhodi- 
ins,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  have  spoken  in 
ligh  terms  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Rhodian  laws  ;  luckily, 
lowever,  we  are  not  wholly  left,  in  forming  our  opin- 
on  upon  them,  to  the  vague,  commendatory  state- 
ments of  Cicero  and  Strabo.  (CICERO  pro  Lege 
Manillia;  STRAB.,  lib.  xiv.)  The  laws  of  Rhodes 
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were  adopted  by  Augustus  into  the  legislation  of  Rome ; 
and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held, 
that  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  being  solicited  to  decide 
a  contested  point  with  respect  to  shipping,  is  reported 
to  have  answered,  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
Rhodian  laws,  which  were  of  paramount  authority  in 
such  cases,  unless  they  happened  to  be  directly  at 
variance  with  some  regulation  of  the  Roman  law. — 
("  Ego  quidem  mundi  dominus,  lex  autem  marls  legis  id 
Rkodia,  qua  de  rebus  nauticis  prcescripta  est,  judicetur, 
quatenus  nulla  nostrarum  legum  adversatur.  Hoc  idem 
Divus  quoque  Augustus  judicavit."')  The  rule  of  the 
Rhodian  law  with  respect  to  average  contributions  in 
the  event  of  a  sacrifice  being  made  at  sea  for  the  safety 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Digest  (lib.  xiv.);  and  the  most  probable  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  most  of  the  regulations  as  to  mari- 
time affairs,  embodied  in  the  compilations  of  Justi- 
nian have  been  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
regulations  as  to  average  adopted  by  all  modern 
nations,  are  borrowed,  with  hardly  any  alteration,  from 
the  Roman,  or  rather,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
Rhodian  law ! — a  conclusive  proof  of  the  sagacity  of 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  originally  framed.  The 
only  authentic  fragments  of  the  Rhodian  law  are  those 
in  the  Digest.  The  collection  entitled  Jus  navale 
Rhodiorum,  published  at  Bale  in  1561,  is  now  admitted 
by  all  critics  to  be  spurious.  See  ante,  pp.  1188-1192. 

The  first  modern  code  of  maritime  law  is  said  to 
have  been  compiled  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  a  city  at 
present  in  ruins ;  but  which,  besides  being  early  dis- 
tinguished for  its  commerce,  will  be  forever  famous 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and  the  supposed 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  Amalfitan 
code  is  said  to  have  been  denominated  Tabula  Amal- 
jitana.  But  if  such  a  body  of  law  really  existed,  it 
is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  published, 
nor  even  any  extracts  from  it.  M.  Pardessus  has 
shown  that  all  the  authors  who  have  referred  to  the 
Amalfitan  code  and  asserted  its  existence,  have 
copied  the  statement  of  Freccia,  in  his  book  De  Sub- 
feudis.  (Collection  des  Loix  Maritimes.~)  And  as 
Freccia  assures  us  that  the  Amalfitan  code  continued 
to  be  followed  in  Naples  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
(1570),  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  it  seems  most  probable,  as 
nothing  peculiar  to  it  has  ever  transpired,  that  it  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
Roman  law,  which,  it  is  known,  preserved  their  ascend- 
ancy for  a  longer  period  in  the  south  of  Italy  than  any 
where  else. 

But,  besides  Amalfi,  Venice,  Marseilles,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  towns  of  the 
Mediterranean,  were  early  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  carried  commerce  and  navigation. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  maritime 
laws  would  be  principally  borrowed  from  those  of 
Rome,  but  with  such  alterations  and  modifications  as 
might  be  deemed  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
particular  views  of  each  state.  But  whether  in  this  or 
in  some  other  way,  it  is  certain  that  various  conflicting 
regulations  were  established,  which  led  to  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  thence  arising,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Contotato  </<  /  .\f<ire  as 
a  code  of  maritime  law.  Nothing  certain  i.s  known  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  code.  Azuni  (Droll  Maritime  de 
VEurope,  tome  i.,  or  rather  Jouio,  Cixlirc  Ferdinaado, 
from  whose  work  a  large  portion  of  Azuni's  is  literally 
translated)  contends,  in  a  very  able  dissertation,  that 
the  Pisans  are  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  compiled 
the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  Conmilato 
del  Mure.  On  the  other  hand,  Don  Antonio  de  Cap- 
many,  in  his  learned  and  excellent  work  on  the  com- 
merce of  Barcelona  (Antiyuo  Comcn-ln  </<  linrcdona, 
tome  i.,  pp.  170-183),  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 


Consolato  was  compiled  at  Barcelona ;  and  that  it  con- 
tains the  rules  according  to  which  the  consuls,  which 
the  Barcelonese  had  established  in  foreign  places  so 
early  as  1268,  were  to  render  their  decisions.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Consolato  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
at  Barcelona,  in  1502  ;  and  that  the  early  Italian  and 
French  editions  are  translations  from  the  Catalan. 
Azuni  has,  indeed,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  Pisans 
had  a  code  of  maritime  laws  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  several  of  the  regulations  in  it  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  in  the  Consolato.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Barcelonese  were  aware  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Pisans,  or  that  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  those  in  the  Consolato  is  more  than 
accidental ;  or  may  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
currence that  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  among  well- 
informed  persons  legislating  upon  the  same  topics,  and 
influenced  by  principles  and  practices  derived  from 
the  civil  law. 

M.  Pardessus,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent 
work  already  referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently disposed,  had  there  been  any  grounds  to  go 
upon,  to  set  up  a  claim  in  favor  of  Marseilles  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  Consolato ;  but  he 
candidly  admits  that  such  a  pretension  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, and  unwillingly  adheres  to  Capmany's  opinion. 
"Quoique  Fran9ais,"  says  he,  "  quoique  portee  par 
des  sentimens  de  reconnoissance,  qu'aucun  evenement 
ne  sauroit  affoiblir,  a  faire  valoir  tout  ce  qui  est  en  fa- 
veur  de  Marseilles,  je  dois  reconnoitre  franchement  que 
les  probabilites  I'emportent  en  faveur  de  Barcelone." 
— Tome  ii.  But  to  whichever  city  the  honor  of  com- 
piling the  Consolato  may  be  due,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  antiquity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
affirmed,  in  a  preface  to  the  different  editions,  that  it 
was  solemnly  accepted,  subscribed  and  promulgated, 
as  a  body  of  maritime  law,  by  the  Holy  See  in  1075, 
and  by  the  kings  of  France  and  other  potentates  at 
different  periods  between  1075  and  1270.  But  Cap- 
many,  Azuni,  and  Pardessus,  have  shown  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  circumstan- 
ces alluded  to  in  this  sketch  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  place,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it 
was  compiled,  and  began  to  be  introduced  about  the 
end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
And  notwithstanding  its  prolixity,  and  the  want  of 
precision  and  clearness,  the  correspondence  of  the 
greater  number  of  its  rules  with  the  ascertained  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  public  utility,  gradually  led,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  agreement,  to  its  adoption 
as  a  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  by  all  the  na- 
tions contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  of 
high  authority.  Casaregis  says  of  it,  though  perhaps, 
too  strongly,  "  Consulatus  mans,  in  materiu  i/inriti- 
mis,  tanquam  universalis  consuetudo  habens  vim  legis,  in- 
violabiliter  atlendenda  est  apud  omnes  provincias  et  na- 
tiones." — Disc.  214. 

The  collection  of  sea  laws  next  in  celebrity,  but  an- 
terior, perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  is  that  denominated 
the  Roole  des  Jugements  d'Oleron.  There  is  as  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  laws,  as 
there  is  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Consohito. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  been,  that 
they  were  compiled  by  direction  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Henry  II.,  in  her  quality  of  Duchess  of  Gui- 
enne  ;  and  that  they  were  afterward  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  her  son  Richard  I.,  at  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land  ;  but  this  statement  is  now  admitted  to 
rest  on  no  good  foundation.  The  most  probable  theory 
M'i'iiis  ID  lie,  that  they  are  a  collection  of  the  rules  or 
praetiees  followed  at  this  principal  French  ports  on 
the  Atlantic,  as  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  St.  Malo,  etc. 
They  contain,  indeed,  rules  that  are  essential  to  all 
maritime  transactions,  wherever  they  may  be  carried 
on ;  but  the  references  in  the  code  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  is  of  French  origin.  The  circumstance  of  that 
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monarch's  having  large  possessions  in  France  at  the 
period  when  the  Rules  of  Oleron  were  collected,  natu- 
rally facilitated  their  introduction  into  England ;  and 
they  have  long  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  authority 
in  that  country.  "  I  call  them  the  laws  of  Oleron," 
said  a  great  civilian  (Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Charge  to  the 
Cinque  Ports),  "  not  but  that  they  are  peculiarly 
enough  English,  being  long  since  incorporated  into 
the  customs  and  statutes  of  our  admiralties ;  but  the 
equity  of  them  is  so  great,  and  the  use  and  reason  of 
them  so  general,  that  they  are  known  and  received  all 
the  world  over  by  that,  rather  than  by  any  other 
name."  Molloy,  however,  has  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, said  of  the  laws  of  Oleron,  that  "  they  never 
obtained  any  other  or  greater  force  than  those  of 
Rhodes  formerly  did ;  that  is,  they  were  esteemed  for 
the  reason  and  equity  found  in  them,  and  applied  to 
the  case  emergent." — De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali. 

A  code  of  maritime  law  issued  by  Wisby,  in  the 
island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  has  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  in  the  north.  The  date  of  its  com- 
pilation is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  comparatively  modern. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  northern  jurists  contend 
that  the  laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the  Rules  of 
Oleron,  and  that  the  latter  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
former !  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this 
.  statement.  See  PARDESSUS,  Collection,  etc.,  tome  i., 
pp.  425,  462  ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  13,  art. 
Hanseatic  League.  The  laws  of  Wisby  are  not  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century ;  and  have  obviously  been 
compiled  from  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  Rules  of  Ole- 
ron, and  other  codes  that  were  then  in  use.  Grotius 
has  spoken  of  these  laws  in  the  most  laudatory  man- 
ner:— "  QUCB  de  maritimis  ncgotiis,"  says  he,  "  insulce 
Gothlandice  hdbitatoribus  placuerunt,  tantum  in  se  habent, 
turn  equitatis,  turn  prudential,  ut  omnes  oceani  accolce  eo, 
non  tanquam  proprio,  sed  velut  gentium  jure,  utantur." — 
Prolegomena  ad  Procopium,  p.  64. 

Besides  the  codes  now  mentioned,  the  ordinances  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  issued  in  1597  and  1614,  contain  a 
system  of  laws  relating  to  navigation  that  is  of  great 
authority.  The  judgments  of  Damme,  the  customs  of 
Amsterdam,  etc.,  are  also  often  quoted.  A  translation 
of  the  law  of  Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
is  given  in  the  3d  edition  of  Malynes's  Lex  Mercatoria, 
but  the  edition  of  them  in  the  work  of  M.  Pardessus, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  is  infinitely  superior  to  every 
other.  But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  well-digested 
system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, is  that  comprised  in  the  famous  Ordonnance  de 
la  Marine  issued  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1681.  This  excel- 
lent code  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M.  Col- 
bert, by  individuals  of  great  talent  and  learning,  after 
a  careful  revision  of  all  the  ancient  sea  laws  of  France 
and  other  countries,  and  upon  consultation  with  the 
different  parliaments,  tha  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  different  towns.  It 
combines  whatever  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages 
had  shown  to  be  best  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  modern  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
Lord  Tenterden  says  : — "  If  the  reader  should  be  of- 
fended at  the  frequent  references  to  this  ordinance,  I 
must  request  him  to  recollect  that  those  references  are 
made  to  the  maritime  code  of  a  great  commercial  na- 
tion, which  has  contributed  much  of  its  national  pros- 
perity to  that  code  :  a  code  composed  in  the  reign  of  a 
politic  prince ;  under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened minister  ;  by  laborious  and  learned  persons, 
who  selected  the  most  valuable  principles  of  all  the 
maritime  laws  then  existing ;  and  which,  in  matter, 
method,  and  style,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  acts  of 
legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated."  The  ordi- 
nance of  1681  was  published  in  1760,  with  a  detailed 
and  most  elaborate  commentary  by  M.  Valin,  in  2  vol- 


umes, 4to.  It  is  impossible  which  to  admire  most  in 
this  commentary,  the  learning  or  the  sound  good  sense 
of  the  writer.  Lord  Manslield  was  indebted  for  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  superior  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  maritime  jurisprudence  to  a  careful 
study  of  M.  Valin's  work. 

That  part  of  the  Code  de  Commerce  which  treats  of 
maritime  affairs,  insurance,  etc.,  is  copied  with  very 
little  alteration,  from  the  ordinance  of  1681.  The  few 
changes  that  have  been  made  are  not  always  improve- 
ments. No  system  or  code  of  maritime  law  has  ever 
been  issued  by  authority  in  Great  Britain.  The  laws 
and  practices  that  now  obtain  among  them,  in  refer- 
ence to  maritime  affairs  have  been  founded  principal!}' 
on  the  practices  of  merchants,  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  civil  law,  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisby,  the 
works  of  distinguished  jurisconsults,  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  their  own  and  foreign  countries,  etc.  A  law 
so  constructed  has  necessarily  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement ;  and,  though  still  susceptible  of 
amendment,  it  corresponds,  at  this  moment,  more 
nearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  system  of  maritime 
law,  with  those  universally  recognized  principles  of 
justice  and  general  convenience  by  which  the  transac- 
tions of  merchants  and  navigators  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  did  much  to 
fix  the  principles,  and  to  improve  and  perfect  the  mar- 
itime law  of  England.  It  is  also  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Lord  Stowell.  The  decisions  of  the  latter 
chiefly,  indeed,  respect  questions  of  neutrality,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  during  the  late  war ;  but  the  principles  and 
doctrines  which  he  unfolds  in  treating  those  questions, 
throw  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  those  branches  of 
maritime  law.  It  has  occasionally,  indeed,  been  al- 
leged— and  the  allegation  is  probably,  in  some  degree 
well  founded — that  his  lordship  has  conceded  too 
much  to  the  claims  of  belligerents.  Still,  however, 
his  judgments  must  be  regarded,  allowing  for  this  ex- 
cusable bias,  as  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  judi- 
cial wisdom  of  which  any  country  can  boast.  "  They 
will  be  contemplated,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall, 
"  with  applause  and  veneration,  as  long  as  depth  of 
learning,  soundness  of  argument,  enlightened  wisdom, 
and  the  chaste  beauties  of  eloquence,  hold  any  place 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind." — On  Insurance,  Prelim. 
Disc.  The  Treatise  of  the  Law  Relative  to  Merchant 
Ships  and  Seamen,  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  does  credit  to  the  talents,  eru- 
dition, and  liberality  of  its  noble  and  learned  author. 
It  gives,  within  a  brief  compass,  a  clear  and  admirable 
exposition  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  mar- 
itime law  ;  and  may  be  consulted  with  equal  facility 
and  advantage  by  the  merchant,  the  general  scholar, 
and  the  lawyer.  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  has  entered 
very  fully  into  some,  and  has  touched  upon  most  points 
of  maritime  law,  in  his  work  on  Insurance;  and  has 
discussed  them  with  great  learning  and  sagacity.  The 
works  of  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Holt,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, are  also  valuable.  Of  the  earlier  treatises,  the 
Lex  Mercatoria  of  Malynes  is  by  far  the  best ;  and, 
considering  the  period  of  its  publication  (1622),  is  a 
very  extraordinary  performence.  See  North  Am. 
Rev.,  vi.,  323  (J.  STORY),  ii.,  218,  xiii.,  1  (II.  WHEA- 
TON)  ;  Hunt's  Mag.,  xiii.,  232,  455,  x,,  337,  ix.,  261,- 
358,  543,  xiv.,  547,  xv.,  75,  xxiv.,  191. 

The  marine  law  of  the  United  States  is  the  same  as 
the  marine  law  of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  law  of  a  partic- 
ular country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  Lord 
Mansfield  applied  to  its  universal  adoption  the  express- 
ive language  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice :  "  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athaenis  ; 
alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tern- 
pore  una  lex  et  sempiterna,  et  immortalis  continebit." 

In  treating  of  this  law,  we  refer  to  its  pacific  charac- 
ter as  the  law  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  time  of 
peace.  The  respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neu- 
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trals  in  time  of  war  constitute  the  code  of  prize  law, 
and  that  forms  a  distinct  law  of  inquiry.  When  Lord 
Mansfield  mentioned  the  law-merchant  as  being  a 
branch  of  public  law,  it  was  because  that  law  did  not 
rest  essentially  for  its  character  and  authority  on  the 
positive  institutions  and  local  customs  of  any  particu- 
lar country,  but  consisted  of  certain  principles  of 
equity,  and  usages  of  trade,  which  general  commerce 
and  a  common  sense  of  justice  had  established  to  regu- 
late the  dealings  of  merchants  and  mariners  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  study  and  cultivation  of  maritime  law  our 
improvement  has  been  rapid,  and  our  career  illustrious, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  decisions  in  federal  courts,  in 
commercial  cases,  have  done  credit  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  admiralty 
courts  in  particular  have  displayed  great  research  and 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  marine 
law  of  Europe. 

The  reports  of  judicial  decisions  in  the  several  States, 
and  especially  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  evince  great  attention  to 
maritime  questions ;  and  they  contain  abundant  proofs 
that  our  courts  have  been  dealing  largely  with  that 
business  of  our  enterprising  and  commercial  people. 
Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law  signed  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  Great  Britain,  A  ustria,  France,  Prus- 
sia, Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  in 
Congress  at  Paris,  April  16,  1856 : 
The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Par- 
is, on  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  assembled  in  confer- 
ence, considering :  That  maritime  law  in  time  of  Avar 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes  ;  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a 
matter  gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neu- 
trals and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  even  conflicts ;  that  it  is,  consequently, 
advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  im- 
portant a  point ;  that  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
in  Congress  at  Paris  can  not  better  respond  to  the  in- 
tentions by  which  their  governments  are  animated, 
than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  international  rela- 
tions fixed  principles  in  this  respect.  The  above-men- 
tioned plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized,  resolved 
to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object;  and  having  come  to  an  agreement, 
have  adopted  the  following  solemn  declarations : 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war.  3.  The  neutral  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  by  the  enemy. 

The  governments  of  the  undersigned  plenipoten- 
tiaries engage  to  bring  the  present  declaration  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  taken  part  in 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 
Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim 
can  not  but  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole 
world,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  doubt  not  that 
the  efforts  of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general 
adoption  thereof  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. 
The  present  declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing, except  between  those  powers  who  have  acceded 
or  shall  accede  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris  the  16th  of  April,  1856. 

(Signed,) 

BUOL-SCHAUEXSTEIN,  IlATZFELDT, 
1 1  MINER,  ORLOFF, 

WAI.KWSKI,  BRUXXONV, 

I'.'H  ucjricxEY,  CAVOVK, 

Cl  AKKNUON,  DlC  VlM.AMAHINA, 

COWI.I.Y.  AAI.I, 

MANTI;I;IT-KI.,  MEHEMMED  DJEMIT,. 


The  United  States'  Executive,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  communicated  to  the  French  govern- 
ment its  reply  in  August  1856,  viz. : 

These  four  points  are  indivisible,  because  he  can  not 
accept  the  first  point — the  abolition  of  privateering. 
Governor  Marcy  respectfully  proposes,  however,  two 
distinct  amendments : 

1.  Either  to  add  to  the  first  proposition  in  the  "  de- 
claration" of  the  Congress  of  Paris — 

"  And  that  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the 
other  belligerents,  except  it  be  contraband,"  or 

2d.  To  adopt  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  propositions,  with- 
out the  first. 

The  argument  contained  in  the  reply  of  Governor 
Marcy  is  historical,  argumentative,  and  forcible. 

It  goes  to  say,  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe to  another  what  shall  constitute  her  military 
or  naval  force ;  and  that  we  can,  consistently  with 
our  institutions  and  policy,  neither  agree  not  to  em- 
ploy volunteers  on  land,  nor  privateers  on  the  high 
seas.  When  a  nation  having  a  large  standing  army 
is  threatening  a  nation  with  a  small  standing  army, 
the  latter  must  have  recourse  to  volunteers ;  and  so 
when  a  nation  with  a  large  navy,  makes  war  on  an- 
other with  an  inferior  navy,  the  latter  must  have  re- 
course to  privateers,  otherwise  the  nation  with  a  large 
navy  could  employ  a  portion  of  her  navy  to  keep  the 
inferior  navy  of  her  enemy  in  check,  and  with  the 
rest  sweep  the  commerce  of  the  latter  from  the  ocean. 
Parity  of  position  could  only  be  reached  if  the  armed 
cruisers  of  the  superior  navy  and  other  national  ships 
of  war  would  forego  making  captures  of  the  enemy's 
property  on  the  high  seas,  or  if  the  nation  with  an  in- 
ferior navy  armed  privateers  to  inflict  as  much  damage 
on  the  commerce  of  the  greater  naval  power  as  the 
latter  does  on  its  inferior  enemy.  The  concluding 
portion  of  Mr.  Marcy's  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure — 
the  abolition  of  privateering — a  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  nations  is  almost  unavoidable.  An 
instance  will  at  once  present  itself  in  regard  to  two 
nations  where  the  commerce  of  each  is  about  equal, 
and  about  equally  wide-spread  over  the  world.  As 
commercial  powers  they  approach  to  an  equality,  but 
as  naval  powers  there  is  great  disparity  between  them. 
The  regular  navy  of  one  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the 
other.  In  case  of  war  between  them  only  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  navjr  of  the  one  would  be  required 
to  prevent  that  of  the  other  from  being  used  for  de- 
fense or  aggression,  while  the  remainder  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  unembarrassed  employment  of  destroying 
the  commerce  of  the  weaker  in  naval  strength.  The 
fatal  consequence  of  this  great  inequality  of  naval  force 
between  two  such  belligerents  would  be  in  part  rem- 
edied by  the  use  of  privateers ;  in  that  case,  while 
either  might  assail  the  commerce  of  the  other  in  every 
sea,  they  would  be  obliged  to  distribute  and  employ 
their  respective  navies  in  the  work  of  protection.  This 
statement  only  illustrates  what  would  be  the  case, 
with  some  modification,  in  every  war  where  there 
may  be  considerable  disparity  in  the  naval  strength  of 
the  belligerents. 

"  History  throws  much  light  upon  the  question. 
France,  at  an  early  period,  was  without  a  navy ;  and 
in  her  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  both  naval 
powers,  she  resorted,  with  signal  good  effect,  to  pri- 
vateering, not  only  for  protection,  but  successful  ag- 
gression. She  obtained  many  privateers  from  Hol- 
land, and  by  this  force  gained  decided  advantages  on 
the  ocean  over  her  enemy.  While  in  that  condition 
France  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  originate 
or  concur  in  a  proposition  to  abolish  privateering. 
The  condition  of  many  of  the  smaller  States  of  the 
world  is  no\\,  in  relation  to  naval  powers,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
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At  a  later  period,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  sev- 
eral expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  him,  composed 
wholly  of  privateers,  which  were  most  effectively  em- 
ployed in  prosecuting  hostilities  with  naval  powers. 
Those  who  may  have  at  any  time  a  control  on  the 
ocean  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  regulate  its  use  in  a 
manner  to  subserve  their  own  interests  and  ambitious 
projects.  The  ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all 
nations  ;  and  instead  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which 
will  be  likely  to  secure  to  a  few — possiblj'  to  one — an 
ascendancy  over  it,  each  should  pertinaciously  retain 
all  the  means  it  possesses  to  defend  the  common  herit- 
age. A  predominant  power  upon  the  ocean  is  more 
menacing  to  the  well  being  of  others  than  such  a 
power  on  land ;  and  all  are  alike  interested  in  resist- 
ing a  measure  calculated  to  facilitate  the  permanent 
establishment  of  such  a  domination,  whether  to  be 
wielded  by  one  power  or  shared  among  a  few  others. 
The  injuries  likely  to  result  from  surrendering  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas  to  one  or  a  few  nations  which  have 
powerful  navies,  arise  mainly  from  the  practice  of  sub- 
jecting private  property  on  the  ocean  to  seizure  by  bel- 
ligerents. Justice  and  humanity  demand  this  practice 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  rules  in  relation  to 
such  property  on  land  should  be  extended  to  it  when 
found  upon  the  high  seas. 

"  The  President,  therefore,  proposes  to  add  to  the  first 
proposition  in  the  *  Declaration'  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris  the  following  words :  '  And  that  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  belligerent 
on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure 
by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  ex- 
cept it  be  contraband.'  Thus  amended,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  adopt  it,  together  with 
the  other  three  principles  contained  in  that  '  Declara- 
tion.' I  am  directed  to  communicate  the  approval  of 
the  President  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  propo- 
sitions, independently  of  the  first,  should  the  amend- 
ment be  unacceptable.  The  amendment  is  recom- 
mended by  so  man}*  powerful  considerations,  and  the 
principle  which  calls  for  it  has  so  long  had  the  em- 
phatic sanction  of  all  enlightened  nations  in  military 
operations  on  land,  that  the  President  is  reluctant  to 
believe  it  will  meet  with  any  serious  opposition.  With- 
out the  proposed  modification  of  the  first  principle,  he 
can  not  convince  himself  that  it  would  be  wise  or  safe 
to  change  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
privateering. 

"If  the  amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  have  some  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  privateers  when 
they  shall  have  occasion  to  visit  the  ports  of  those 
powers  which  are  or  may  become  parties  to  the  declara- 
tion to  the  Congress  at  Paris.  The  United  States  will, 
upon  the  ground  of  right  and  comity,  claim  for  them 
the  same  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
which  was  extended  to  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
before  the  attempted  modification  of  it  by  that  Con- 
gress. 

"  As  connected  with  the  subject  herein  discussed,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  a  due  regard  to  the 
fair  claims  of  the  neutrals  would  seem  to  require  some 
modification,  if  not  an  abandonment,  of  the  doctrine  in 
relation  to  contraband  trade.  Nations  which  preserve 
the  relations  of  peace  should  not  be  injuriously  affect- 
ed in  their  commercial  intercourse  by  those  which 
choose  to  involve  themselves  in  war,  provided  the  citi- 
zens of  such  peaceful  nations  do  not  compromise  their 
character  as  neutrals  by  direct  interference  with  the 
military  operations  of  the  belligerents.  The  laws  of 
siege  and  blockade,  it  is  believed,  afford  all  the  reme- 
dies against  neutrals  that  the  parties  to  war  can  justly 
claim.  These  laws  interdict  all  trade  with  the  be- 
sieged or  blockaded  places.  A  further  interference  j 
with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  neutrals,  in  nowise  to  j 
blame  for  an  existing  state  of  hostilities,  is  contrary 
to  the  obvious  dictates  of  justice.  If  this  view  of  the 


subject  could  be  adopted,  and  practically  observed  by 
all  civilized  nations,  the  right  of  search,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  so  much  annoyance,  and  of  so  many 
injuries  to  neutral  commerce,  would  be  restricted  to 
sucli  cases  only  as  justified  a  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
to  trade  with  places  actually  in  a  state  of  siege  or 
blockade. 

"  Humanity  and  justice  demand  that  the  calamities 
incident  to  war  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  belli- 
gerents themselves,  and  to  those  who  voluntarily  take 
part  with  them ;  but  neutrals,  abstaining  in  good 
faith  from  such  complicity,  ought  to  be  left  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  trade  with  either  belligerent  without 
restrictions  in  respect  to  the  articles  entering  into  it. 

"  Though  the  United  States  do  not  propose  to  embar- 
rass the  other  pending  negotiations  relative  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  by  pressing  this  change  in  the  law 
of  contraband,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  it  their  sanc- 
tion whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  favorable  recep- 
tion by  other  maritime  powers. 

"  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges  the  assurance  of  his 
high  consideration. 

"  W.  L.  MARCY." 

The  points  here  settled  are  all  of  them  important. 
Privateering  has  been  the  scourge  of  the  ocean — a 
lawless  sort  of  warfare  between  belligerents  them- 
selves— a  grievous  annoyance  and  damage  to  neutrals, 
and  a  most  prolific  school  of  piracy.  Those  whose 
recollection  extends  back  30  or  40  years  remember 
when  the  ocean  was  traversed  by  pirates,  trained  for 
their  fiendish  business  by  the  long  wars  of  the  earlier 
j*ears  of  the  century.  The  best  men  of  modern  Chris- 
tendom had  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem. Sweden  and  Holland  attempted,  in  the  17th 
century,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  but  without 
effect.  The  United  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  en- 
tered into  stipulations  against  privateering,  as  be- 
tween themselves,  but  did  not  renew  the  provision. 
The  French  Legislature,  in  1792,  made  a  similar,  but 
fruitless  effort.  Privateering  was  destined  to  have 
one  license  more  for  perpetrating  its  atrocities,  and 
shocking  the  sense  of  mankind.  Jurists  lamented  the 
practice,  but  were  forced  to  acknowledge  it  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  gave  up  in  despair  all  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  abandonment  of  the  legalized  out- 
rage. 

When  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  occurred,  it  was  matter  of  general  gratulation 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  saved  the  world  from 
the  curse  of  privateering;  and  much  more  did  the 
world  rejoice;  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Euro- 
pean war,  when  England  and  France  announced  their 
intention  to  grant  no  letters  of  marque.  With  the 
conclusion  of  that  war — as  part  of  the  conclusion,  in- 
deed— we  have  the  solemn  compact  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  that  "privateering  is,  and  remains, 
abolished."  It  is  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

The  declaration  that  "  the  neutral  flag  covers  ene- 
mies' goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war," 
diminishes  greatly  the  liabilities  of  the  world  to  future 
strifes.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  war, 
Great  Britain  had  steadily  maintained  the  contrary 
doctrine  as  the  law  of  nations.  The  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  1780,  set  forth  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  late 
Paris  Conference,  and  gained  the  concurrence  of  most 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield,  and 
the  other  nations,  one  after  another,  submitted  to  the 
interpretations  of  that  power.  Even  Russia  herself 
conceded  that  point,  and  in  1801  agreed,  by  treatv, 
that  an  enemy's  property  was  not  protected  in  neutral 
ships.  Jurists,  our  own  witli  the  rest,  regarded  the 
question  of  international  law  as  settled  on  the  British 
interpretation.  The  qualified  accession  of  England,  in 
the  Declaration  of  1854,  to  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
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Neutrality  occasioned,  therefore,  general  and  gratify- 
ing surprise.  It  then  entered  the  minds  of  none,  how- 
ever, that  within  two  years  she  would  make  her  full 
accession  to  those  principles,  by  a  compact  with  those 
very  powers  against  whom,  on  this  same  question,  she 
had  leveled  the  broadsides  of  her  fleets.  In  regard  to 
this  particular,  Eussia  is  the  victorious  party,  and  her 
triumph  is  a  note  of  human  progress.  Turkey,  too, 
has  a  proud  distinction  in  this  declaration,  for  in  set- 
tling the  point  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  she  is 
but  publishing  anew  what  she  was  the  first  to  declare 
250  years  ago.  The  labors  of  our  own  government 
have  been  in  the  same  direction  through  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  history.  Our  government, 
while  admitting  the  English  rule  as  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, has  declared  that  the  rule  had  no  foundation  in 
natural  right,  and  in  repeated  treaties  has  gained  the 
insertion  of  the  doctrine  now  proclaimed  in  Paris. 

The  third  item  in  the  late  Declaration  has  been  less 
the  occasion  of  differences  than  the  second.  The 
fourth  is  a  conclusive  testimony  against  "  paper  block- 
ades." 

Whether  our  government  will  "  accede"  in  form  to 
the  points  named  may  be  doubted,  though  every  one 
of  them  is  a  concession  to  principles  or  usages  for 
which  we  have  contended,  and  all,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  have  our  uniform  and  hearty  practical  concur- 
rence. It  has  been  generally  the  policy  of  our  states- 
men to  keep  our  government  clear  from  alliances 
which  might,  under  any  circumstances,  be  embarrass- 
ing, and  that  disposition  may  demand  for  us,  even  in 
this  instance,  an  attitude  of  independence.  However 
this  may  be,  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  will  accept 
with  thankfulness  the  results  of  the  Paris  Conference, 
and  the  Christian  will  see  new  foretokenings  of  that 
day  when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

Maritime  Loans.  The  contracts  of  bottomry 
and  respondentia  are  maritime  loans  of  a  very  high 
and  privileged  nature,  and  they  are  always  upheld  by 
the  admiralty  with  a  strong  hand,  when  entered  into 
bond  fide,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud.  The 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded  and  supported  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  penetrates  so  deeply  into  it, 
that  Emerigon  says  its  origin  can  not  be  traced.  It 
was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  ancient  Rho- 
dians,  and  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  maritime  general 
law  of  Europe,  from  which  it  has  been  transplanted 
into  the  law  of  this  country.  The  object  of  hypothe- 
cation bonds  is  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for 
ships  which  happen  to  be  in  distress  in  foreign  ports, 
where  the  master  and  owners  are  without  credit,  and 
in  cases  in  which,  if  assistance  could  not  be  procured 
by  means  of  such  instruments,  the  vessels  and  car- 
goes must  be  left  to  perish.  The  authority  of  the 
master  to  hypothecate  the  ship  and  freight,  and  even 
the  cargo,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  is  indisputable.  The 
vital  principle  of  a  bottomry  bond  is,  that  it  be  taken 
in  a  case  of  unprovided  necessity  when  the  owner  has 
no  resources  or  credit  for  obtaining  necessary  supplies. 
If  the  lender  knew  that  the  owner  had  an  empowered 
consignee  or  agent  in  the  port,  willing  to  supply  his 
wants,  the  taking  the  loan  is  a  fraud ;  but  if  fairly 
taken  under  an  ignorance  of  the  fact,  the  courts  of 
admiralty  are  disposed  to  uphold  such  bonds,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  commerce  in  its  extremities  of 
distress.  And  if  the  lender  of  money  on  a  bottomry 
or  respondentia  bond  be  willing  to  stake  the  money 
upon  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  to  take 
upon  himself,  like  an  insurer,  the  risk  of  sea  perils,  it 
is  lawful,  reasonable,  and  just,  that  he  should  be  au- 
thorized to  demand  and  receive  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest, to  be  agreed  upon,  and  which  the  lender  shall 
deem  commensurate  to  the  hazard  he  runs. 

A  bottomry  bond  is  a  loan  of  money  upon  the  ship 
or  ship  and  accruing  freight,  at  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest, upon  maritime  risks,  to  be  borne  by  the  lender 
lor  a  specific  voyage,  or  for  a  definite  period.  It  is  in 


the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  ship-owner, 
or  the  master  on  his  behalf,  pledges  the  ship  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  monejr  borrowed,  and  it  covers  the  freight 
of  the  voyage,  or  during  a  limited  time.  A  responden- 
tia bond  is  a  loan  upon  the  pledge  of  the  cargo,  though 
an  hypothecation  of  both  ship  and  cargo  may  be  made 
in  one  bond ;  and  it  amounts  at  most  to  an  equitable 
lien  on  the  salvage  in  case  of  loss.  The  condition  of 
the  loan  is  the  safe  arrival  of  the  subject  hypothe- 
cated, and  the  entire  principle  as  well  as  interest  is  at 
the  risk  of  the  lender  during  the  voyage.  The  bot- 
tomry holder  undertakes  the  risk  of  the  voyage  as  to 
the  enumerated  perils,  but  not  as  to  those  which  arise 
from  the  fault  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  owner. 
The  money  is  loaned  to  the  borrower,  upon  condition 
that  if  the  subject  pledged  be  lost  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  the  lender  shall  not  be  repaid,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  what  remains,  and  if  the  subject  arrives  safe, 
or  if  it  shall  not  have  been  injured,  except  by  its  own 
defect,  or  the  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners,  the  bor- 
rower must  return  the  sum  borrowed,  together  with 
the  maritime  interest  agreed  upon,  and  for  the  repay- 
ment the  person  of  the  borrower  is  bound,  as  well  as 
the  property  pledged.  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
contract  given  by  Pothier,  and  it  was  taken  from  the 
Roman  laws,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Emerigon,  and 
he  says  the  definition  is  given  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  by  all  the  maritime  jurists. — KENT'S  Com. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  a  weight  used  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  for  various  commodities,  especially  gold  and 
silver.  In  France,  the  mark  was  divided  into  8  ozs. 
=64  drachms=192  deniers  or  penny  weights  =4, 608 
grains.  In  Holland,  the  mark  weight  was  also  called 
Troy  weight,  and  was  equal  to  that  of  France.  When 
gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided  into 
24  carats. 

The  pound,  or  livre  poids  de  marc,  the  weight  most 
commonly  used  in  retail  dealings  throughout  France, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  equal  to  2  marcs,  and 
consequently  contained  1C  ozs. =182  drachms=384 
den. =9, 216  grains.  One  kilogramme  is  nearly  equal 
to  2  livres.  Subjoined  is  a  table  of  livres,  poids  de 
marc,  from  1  to  10,  converted  into  kilogrammes.  Any 
greater  number  may  be  learned  by  a  simple  multipli- 
cation and  addition. 


Kilo?. 
0-4895 
0-9790 
1-46S5 
1-9580 
2-44T5 


Livres 
6 

1 


10        = 


Kilog. 
2-9370 
3-4265 
3-9160 
4-4056 
4-8951 


Mark,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  for  a  money  of  ac- 
count, and  in  some  countries  for  a  coin.  The  English 
mark  is  £ds  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  13s.  4d. ;  and  the 
Scotch  mark  is  fds  of  a  pound  Scotch.  The  mark 
Lubs,  or  Lubec  mark,  used  at  Hamburg,  is  a  money 
of  account,  equal  to  29|  cents.  See  HAMBURG. 

Market,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  where 
provisions  are  sold.  No  market  is  to  be  kept  within 
7  miles  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  all  butchers,  vict- 
ualers,  etc.,  may  hire  stalls  and  standings  in  the  flesh- 
markets  there,  and  sell  meat  and  other  provisions. 
Every  person  who  has  a  market  is  entitled  to  receive 
toll  for  the  things  sold  in  it ;  and  by  ancient  custom, 
for  things  standing  in  the  market,  though  not  sold ; 
but  those  who  keep  a  market  in  any  other  manner 
than  it  is  granted,  or  extort  tolls  or  fees  where  none 
are  due,  forfeit  the  same.  See  FAIUS. 

Marseilles,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  43°  17'  49"  N., 
long.  5°  22$-'  E.  Population,  1N51,  including  sub- 
urbs, 195,257.  The  harbor,  the  access  to  which  is  de- 
fended by  several  strong  fortifications,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  forming  a  basis  525  fathoms  in  length,  by 
about  152  fathoms  in  breadth.  The  tide  is  hardly 
sensible ;  but  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  varies  from  16  to  18  feet,  being  lowest 
when  the  wind  is  north-west,  and  highest  when  it  is 
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south-west.  Within  the  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
varies  from  12  to  24  feet,  being  shallowest  on  the  north, 
and  deepest  on  the  south  side.  Dredging  machines 
are  constantly  at  work  to  clear  out  the  mud,  and  to 
prevent  the  harbor  from  filling  up.  Though  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  largest  class  of  ships,  Marseilles  is  one 
of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  world  for  moderate- 
sized  merchantmen,  of  which  it  will  accommodate 
above  1000.  Ships  in  the  basin  lie  close  alongside  the 
quays ;  and  there  is  every  facility  for  getting  them 
speedily  loaded  and  unloaded.  The  Isles  de  Ratton- 
eau  and  Pomegues,  and  the  strongly  fortified  islet  or 
rock  of  If,  lie  W.S.W.  from  the  port;  the  latter, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  it,  being  only  If  miles  distant, 
and  not  more  than  £  of  a  mile  from  the  projecting 
point  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  city.  There  is  good 
anchorage  ground  for  men-of-war  and  other  large 
ships  between  the  Isles  de  Rattoneau  and  Pomegues, 
to  the  west  of  the  Isle  d'If.  When  coming  from  the 
south,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  Isle  de  Blanier,  in  lat. 
43°  11'  54"  N.,  long.  5°  13'  59"  E.  A  light-house 
erected  on  this  island  is  131  feet  high ;  the  flashes  of 
the  light,  which  is  a  revolving  one,  succeed  each  other 
every  half  minute,  and  in  clear  weather  it  may  be 
seen  7  leagues  off.  Ships  that  have  made  the  Isle  de 
Planier,  or  that  of  Le  Maire,  lying  east  from  it  about 
4£  miles,  steer  northerly  for  the  Isle  d'If,  distant  about 
7  miles  from  each,  and  having  got  within  J  or  -|  a  mile 
of  it,  heave  to  for  a  pilot,  who  carries  them  into  a  har- 
bor ;  it  is  not,  however,  obligatory  on  ships  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board ;  but  being  obliged  to  pay  for  one 
whether  they  avail  themselves  of  his  services  or  not, 
they  seldom  dispense  with  them.  The  charge  is  4 
sous  per  ton  in,  and  2  sous  per  ton  out,  for  French 
vessels,  and  the  vessels  having  reciprocity  treaties 
with  France.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the  fort  St. 
Jean,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
The  lazaretto,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  lies 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city  ;  and  there  is  an  hos- 
pital on  Rattoneau  Island,  for  individuals  whose  health 
is  dubious.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  charge 
for  pilotage,  and  the  charges  for  such  vessels  as  per- 
form quarantine,  there  are  no  port  charges  on  ships 
entering  at  or  clearing  out  from  Marseilles. 

Usages. — As  soon  as  the  master  has,  on  his  arrival, 
made  his  declaration  at  the  Health  Office,  and  received 
pratique,  he  is  directed  to  an  office  close  by,  called  the 
Patache,  where  he  makes  two  similar  declarations, 
the  one  for  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  other  for 
the   custom-house ;    the  day   and  hour  of  the  latter 
being  made  is  marked,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  reg- 
ular manifest  of  his  cargo  is  delivered  at  the  custom- 
house within  24  hours  after,  as  required  by  law.     As 
soon  as  these  declarations  are  made,  the  master  is  ac- 
costed by  one  or  more  public  brokers,  who  alone  are 
authorized  by  law  to  enter  ships  at  the  custom-house 
and  other  public  offices,  and  to  interpret,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  master.     The  broker  whom  he  may  seleci 
then  gives  the  master  all  the  necessary  information 
respecting  the  usages  of  the  port  as  regards  the  shij 
and  cargo,  and  goes  through  all  the  formalities  re 
specting  them  that  the  law  or  local  regulations  require 
Independent  of  the  regular  manifest  which  it  is  usua 
in  all  ports  for  the  master  to  give  in  to  the  custom 
house,  he  is  here  required  to  give  in  a  full  and  com 
plete  list  of  all  the  ship's  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  tha 
he  has  on  board  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  crew 
and  he  can  not  be  too  careful  to  make  this  list  as  cor 
rect  as  possible,  as  when  it  is  subsequently  verified  on 
board  by  the  custom-house  and  excise  officers,   anj 
variation  subjects  the  ship  to  penalties.     This  is  par 
ticularly  the  case  with  tobacco,  which,  being  a  gov 
ernment  monopol)-,  is  watched  with  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance.    All  the  tobacco  on  board  over  that  which  the 
crew  have  in  their  chests  for  their  own  use,  must  be 
declared,  and  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  smug- 
gling is  visited  with  heavy  fines.     When  the   ship 


ails,  the  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  are  again  examined, 
.nd  an  excise  duty  charged  on  such  provisions  and 
ither  excisable  articles  as  may  have  been  consumed 
n  the  port.  No  fire  or  light  is  allowed  on  board,  and 
he  cooking  is  all  done  on  shore.  Marseilles  is  a  city 
f  great  antiquity,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
ensive  commerce.  Havre,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its 
icing,  as  it  were,  the  port  of  Paris,  used  to  enjoy  a 
;reater  share  of  the  trade  of  France  ;  but,  notwith- 
tanding  the  increased  importance  of  the  former,  it 
las  recently  been  surpassed  by  Marseilles.  The  cus- 
oms  duties  collected  at  Havre  in  1851,  were  26,164,- 
)00  francs,  whereas  those  collected  at  Marseilles  dur- 
ng  the  same  year  amounted  to  30,677,000  francs; 
laving  increased  to  that  amount  from  25,899,000  francs 
n  1830. 

This  statement  shows  conclusively,  that  the  trade 
f  Marseilles  is  not  only  increasing,  but  that  it  is  al- 
ready very  extensive.     She  is  the  grand  emporium  of 
he  south  of  France,  and  the  centre  of  9-10ths  of  her 
:ommerce  with  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean 
ind  Black  Sea.     The  exports  consist  principally  of 
silk  stuffs,  wines,  brandies,  and  liquors  ;  woolens  and 
inens;  madder,  oil,  soap,  refined  sugar,  perfumery, 
stationery,  verdigris,  and   all  sorts  of  colonial  pro- 
ducts.      Among    the    principal    imports    are    sugar, 
offee,  and  other  colonial  products ;  dye  stuffs ;  corn 
rom  the  Black   Sea  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa ; 
cotton  from  Egypt  and  America ;  coal,  linen,  thread, 
and  various  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods  from 
England ;  with  hides,  wool,  tallow,  timber,  etc.     Mar- 
seilles   engrosses    almost  the  whole    trade    between 
France  and  Algiers.     She  is  now  also  the  principal 
seat  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  steamers  with 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople;  and  besides 
the  steamers  employed  by  the  government  as  packets, 
he  ran  upward  of  28  steamers  belonging  to  private 
:ompanies.     Mr.  Maclaren  says  that  in  1839  most  of 
the  latter  had  English-made  engines,  and  English  en- 

ineers ;  and  that  they  burnt  English  coal,  which  sold 
here  for  about  30s.  a  ton.  There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  684  sailing  vessels  of 
the  burden  of  63,577  tons ;  and  43  steamers  of  the 
burden  of  9,505  tons.  A  joint-stock  bank  established 
here  in  1835  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SHIPPING  WHICH  ARRIVED  AT  AND  DE- 
PARTED FROM  MARSEILLES  IN  1847,  SPECIFYING  THE 
COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  THE  SHIPS  BELONGED,  AND  THE 
NUMBER,  TONNAGE,  AND  CREWS  OF  THOSE  BELONGING 

TO    EACH. 


-Countries. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  

242 
2,247 
54 
434 
2 
5 
2 
16 
19 
770 
4 
8 
66 
2 
69 
554 
5 
10 
40 
203 
845 
517 
96 
154 
80 
1 

44,405 
866,562 
15,578 
112,268 
547 
505 
596 
1,688 
2,310 
163,572 
260 
1,220 
3,185 
239 
1,109 
127,456 
'  822 
2,882 
5,086 
63,592 
84,909 
45,713 
24,365 
29,04S 
9,822 
170 

280 
2,038 
54 
442 
1 
6 
1 
18 
28 
771 
4 
8 
63 
3 
69 
576 
5 
10 
42 
204 
820 
522 
107 
160 
71 
1 

52,829 
331,853 
15,578 
104,943 
287 
588 
277 
1,947 
2,930 
163,812 
260 
1,220 
3,276 
429 
1,109 
134,817 
822 
2,882 
5,283 
63,096 
88,567 
46,828 
27,617 
80,043 
8,927 
170 

Franco  

America  

Austria  

Brazil  : 

Belgium  

Chili     

Holland 

Hanover  

Mecklenburg  Schwerin  .  .  . 

Sardinia              

Sweden  and  Norway  
Turkey  

Venezuela  

c               Total  

6,445 

1,107,889 

6,304  11,090,395 

e        The  arrivals  and  departures  in  this  and  the  preced- 
;-   ing  year  are  considerably  above  the  average,  a  conse- 
p   quence  of  the  great  importations  of  foreign  corn.     In 
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1846  the  imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  1,290,000  quar- 
ters, and  in  1847  to  above  2,200,000  quarters. 

We  :ire  unable  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  very 
recent  account  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Mar- 
seilles. We  believe,  however,  that  the  value  of  the 
first  was,  in  1853,  estimated  at  about  200,000,000  francs, 
and  that  of  the  exports  at  about  as  much.  For  in- 
formation as  to  money,  weights,  measures,  duties,  etc., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  FRANCE  and  HAVRE,  under 
which  heads  he  will  find  an  account  of  the  trade  ol 
France. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  occupation  of  Algiers,  she  being  the  grand  centre 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  with  that  country.  But 
independently  of  this  circumstance,  Marseilles  en- 
grosses by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  extensive  com- 
merce carried  on  between  France  and  the  east  coast  oJ 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant.  See  FRANCE. 

Martinico,  or  Martinique,  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  in  the  windward  group,  between 
lat.  14°  24'  and  14°  53'  N.,  and  long.  60°  50'  and  61" 
18'  W.  Population,  1850,  121,145.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, and  contains  several  extinct  volcanoes ;  the  nu- 
merous small  rivers  are  used  to  turn  sugar-mills. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Soil  fertile,  but  only  one  fifth  of  the  super- 
ficies is  cultivated.  Chief  products,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cacao.  This  island,  called  by  the  natives  Madiana, 
was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493.  The  French 
founded  a  colony  on  it  in  1635.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1762,  but  resigned  in  1763  ;  they  again  oc- 
cupied it  from  1794  to  1809,  and  it  was  finally  given 
up  to  France  in  1814.  The  capital  of  the  colon}'  is 
Port  Royal,  but  St.  Pierre  is  the  most  populous  town 
and  the  centre  of  commerce.  The  island  is  nearly 
50  miles  in  length  by  about  16  in  breadth,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  360  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  steep  and 
rugged  rocks.  Piton  de  Corbet,  one  of  the  highest, 
is  about  812  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
shape  of  this  calcareous  hill  resembles  a  cone,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  very  difficult  of  access.  The 
palm-trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  become  more  lofty 
and  abundant  near  the  summit,  and  these  continually 
attract  the  clouds,  which  occasion  noxious  damps,  and 
contribute  to  render  it  more  rugged  in  appearance,  and 
more  dangerous  to  ascend.  There  are  also  two  other 
mountains  conspicuous  from  their  elevation,  and  from 
these,  particularly  from  the  first,  descend  numerous 
streams,  which  irrigate  the  island.  Martinique  is 
better  supplied  with  water,  and  less  exposed  to  hurri- 
canes than  Guadaloupe,  while  the  productions  are 
nearly  the  same.  Of  75,321  hectares,  the  superficial 
area  of  the  island,  17,622  are  employed  in  raising 
sugar-cane,  3861  in  coffee,  719  in  cocoa,  491  in  cotton, 
17,191  are  pasturage,  and  19,997  are  woods.  The  an- 
nual production  is  valued  at  21,000,000  francs.  In 
1824  the  island  consumed  French  products  to  the  val- 
ue of  16,000,000  francs,  and  exported  to  the  mother 
country  goods  to  the  amount  of  18,000,000  francs. 
The  tonnage  engaged  in  this  commerce  amounted  to 
33,500  tons.  The  revenue  in  1823,  was  4,000,000 
francs.  The  commerce  of  Martinique  has  continued 
nearly  the  same  since  the  period  at  which  the  above 
estimate  was  made. 

Port  Royal,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  courts  of 
justice  of  Martinique,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  several 
baj's  which  indent  the  island,  and  possess  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  capacious  harbors  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  even  in  the  world. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe are  regulated  by  the  royal  decree  of  February 
5,  1826,  and  by  such  other  decrees  as  have  subse- 
quently been  promulgated.  Foreign  and  national 
ships  may  import  into  all  open  ports  of  the  islands  (in 
Martinique,  the  ports  of  St.  Pierre,  Port  Royal,  and 
Trinite;  in  Guadaloupe,  Moule,  I,a  Basseterre,  and 


Poin-a-Pitre ;  and   in   Mariegalante,  or  Grandbourg, 
the  principal  town  and  only  port  of  the  island),  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  enumerated  in  the  following  tariff: 
TARIFF  FOE  ALL  FLAGS,  NATIONAL  AND  FOUF.IGN-. 

Denomination  of  merch.       No.,  weight  or  measure.        Rale  of  duty 

Animals,  living 10  per  ct  ad  Val. 

Beef,  salt 100  kilos. -220  Ibs.      $2  80  4-5 

Codfish  &  other  salt  fish.      "  L80  1-5 

Indian  corn,  in  grain — 1  hect.=2  4-5  bush.  87  1-5 

Vegetables,  dried "  "  644-5 

Kice 220  Ibs.         1  80  1-5 

Salt '•  93 

Tobacco 7  per  ct.  ad  val. 

Hoop-poles 1,000      $1  86 

Wine,  foreign 1  hect=2G  gals. .  [  g  *£" "^wS 

Stone  coal 220  Ibs.       $0  02 

By  decree  of  March  10,  1855,  salted  provisions 
(meats)  of  every  description  pay  only  50  centimes 
(9'3  cents)  per  100  kilogrammes.  Wood  of  all  sorts, 
other  than  hoop-poles^  tar,  pitch,  and  other  extracts 
of  pine,  etc. ;  hides,  with  the  hair  on  ;  forage,  green 
and  dry ;  table  fruits,  and  seeds,  pay  4  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

No.  2. — Free  of  Duty. — Ammonia,  unpulverized  ; 
animal  substances  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery ; 
bones  and  horns  of  animals  ;  cassia ;  cochineal ;  cocoa- 
shells  ;  copper ;  elephants'  teeth  ;  fats,  except  of  fish  ; 
ginger ;  gloves ;  gums ;  indigo ;  Jesuits'  bark ;  kermes  ; 
lac ;  lead ;  medicinal  balsams,  juices,  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  leaves,  and  flowers  ;  mother-of-pearl ;  nutmegs ; 
peltries  ;  pepper ;  potash  ;  quercitron  ;  rocou ;  rushes 
and  reeds  ;  seeds  hard  to  be  crushed ;  skins,  dry  and  un- 
dressed ;  sumach  ;  tin,  unwrought ;  tortoise-shell,  tur- 
meric ;  vanilla ;  vegetables,  green  ;  wax,  not  worked  ; 
whale  fins  ;  woods,  odoriferous,  dye,  and  cabinet.  For- 
eign vessels  importing  the  above  enumerated  mer- 
chandise are  subjected  to  no  other  port  charges,  light- 
house and  tonnage  duties,  than  are  levied  on  French 
vessels.  All  goods  not  enumerated  in  the  above  tar- 
iff, and  imported  from  foreign  countries,  either  in  for- 
eign or  French  bottoms,  are  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  articles  enumerated  in  lists  Nos.  1.  and  2,  as 
well  as  all  articles  imported  from  France,  may  be  re- 
exported,  duty  free,  from  one  colony  to  another,  but 
only  in  French  vessels ;  on  condition,  however,  that 
the  importer  of  merchandise  contained  in  list  No.  1 
proves  that  the  duties  have  been  discharged  in  the 
colony  of  original  importation.  Foreign  vessels,  as 
well  as  French,  may  export,  duty  free,  to  foreign 
countries,  articles  imported  into  the  two  colonies, 
whether  from  France  or  elsewhere  ;  but  these  export- 
ations  can  only  be  allowed  from  the  ports  opened  by 
the  ordinance  of  February  5,  1826,  for  the  importation 
of  merchandise  enumerated  in  lists  1  and  2.  Foreign 
flour  may  be  imported  (if  necessity  or  urgency  author- 
izes the  importation)  for  a  fixed  duty  of  $3  94.2  per 
80  kilogrammes,  or  177J  Ibs. ;  but  then  it  can  only  be 
done  if  a  special  order  by  the  governor  permitting  the 
importation  has  been  issued,  which  allowance  will 
never  extend  beyond  the  term  of  three  months. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  central  United  States,  lies  be- 
tween 38°  and  39°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  10'  and 
79°  21'  W.  long.  It  is  196  miles  long  and  120  broad, 
containing  11,000  square  miles.  Population  in  1790, 
319,728 ;  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  380,546 ;  in  1820, 
407,350 ;  in  1830,  416,913 ;  in  1840,  469,232 ;  and  iu 
1850,  583,035. 

Early  History  of  Maryland. — In  the  year  1632  King 
Charles  I.  gave  a  charter  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  granted  to  him  a  tract  of  land  lying  in 
that  peninsula,  between  the  ocean  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  round  the  northern  extremities  of  that  same 
bay,  and  ordered  this  land  to  be  called  "  Maryland," 
n  honor  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  consort  of 
Charles  I.  She  was  of  the  Catholic  religion,  like  Lord 
Baltimore  himself,  and  likewise  the  greater  part  of 
the  settlers  which  he  carried  out.  The  name  appears 
"or  the  first  time  in  the  charter  of  Maryland  of  the  20th 
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June,  1032.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  associates,  in  proposing  to  the  king  that  name,  had 
also  at  the  same  time  the  old  Spanish  maps  of  North 
America  before  their  eyes,  on  which  Chesapeake  Bay 
id  called  "  St.  Mary's  Bay"  (Bahia  de  Santa  Maria)  and 
that  they  had  a  desire  to  carry  back  to  this  bay  that 
old  and  historical  name.  It  may  be  a  mere  accident 
that  the  name  Maria  was  as  well  in  modern  as  in  an- 
cient times  applied  to  the  same  regions.  But  what  we 
call  accident  in  history  is  often  secretly  linked  together 
by  an  association  of  ideas  which  escapes  our  research. 
Others  think  that  the  Calverts  and  their  associates, 
and  their  Catholic  missionaries,  who  explored  and 
settled  the  territory  of  Maryland,  thought,  in  giving 
this  name,  exclusively  of  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
and  not  at  all  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  was  among 
Spaniards  and  French,  and  among  all  Catholic  colon- 
ists and  discoverers,  very  customary  to  vow  a  new 
country  or  place,  to  which  they  gave  a  name  in  honor 
of  some  person,  at  the  same  time  to  the  protection  of 
that  saint  which  bore  the  same  name.  They  would, 
for  instance,  call  a  place  named  after  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, not  " Christophoro,"  but  "St.  Christophoro," 
because  they  thought  at  once  as  well  of  the  man  as  of 
his  protecting  saint.  That  something  similar  was 
going  on  at  the  baptism  of  Maryland  seems  not  un- 
likely, from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  principal 
settlement  of  Maryland  was  called  St.  Mary,  and  that 
this  settlement,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  is 
so  called  to  this  day.  The  fact  that  the  old  forgotten 
name  Mary,  in  later  times,  returned  to  the  same  re- 
gions, appears  one  of  the  so-called  "  curious  coinci- 
dences in  history  worthy  to  be  pointed  out." — J.  G. 
KOHL. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAUYL 


Physical  Features,  etc. — Eastern  Maryland,  or  that 
part  of  the  State  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  mostly 
level.  The  country  on  the  west  shore  to  the  head  of 
the  tides  is  similar  to  the  eastern  shore ;  the  soil  of 
this  portion  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  Above  the  tides  the  surface 
rises  into  hills,  and  the  western  part  attains  an  ele- 
vated region,  being  crossed  by  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains. The  western  part  contains  much  fine  land, 
adapted  both  to  grain  and  grazing.  Extensive  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  exist.  There  were  in  this  State  in 
1850,  2,797,905  acres  of  improved  land,  and  1,836,445 
of  unimproved  land,  in  farms ;  cash  value  of  farms, 
$87,178,545 ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $2,463,443. 

Live  Stock. — Horses,  75,684 ;  asses  and  mules,  5644  ; 
milch  cows,  86,859 ;  working  oxen,  34,135 ;  other 
cattle,  98,595  ;  sheep,  177,902 ;  swine,  352,911.  Value 
of  live  stock,  $7,997,634. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  4,494,680  bush- 
els ;  rye,  226,014;  Indian  corn,  11,104,631;  oats, 
1,242,151;  barley,  745;  buckwheat,  103,671 ;  peas  and 
beans,  12,816 ;  potatoes,  764,939 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
208,993.  Value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $164,051. 
Produce  of  market  gardens,  $200,869.  Pounds  of  but- 
ter made,  3,806,160;  of  cheese,  3975;  maple  sugar, 
47,740;  molasses,  1430  gallons;  bees'  wax  and  honey, 
74,802  pounds  ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  480,226  ;  flax, 
35,686;  silk  cocoons,  39  ;  hops,  1870  ;  tobacco,  21,407,- 
497  pounds ;  hay,  tons  of,  157,956 ;  clover  seeds, 
15,217  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  2561 ;  flax  seed, 
2446  bushels ;  and  were  made  1431  gallons  of  wine. 
Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $111,828 ;  of 
slaughtered  animals,  1,954,800. 

AND,   FROM   OOTOBEU  1,   1820,   TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  80,  1821  

$2,714,850 
3,496,993 
4,173,112 
3,549,957 
3,092,365 
2,947,352 
3,457,691 
3,107,819 
3,662,273 
3,075,985 

$1,135,544 
1,039,803 
1,857,116 
1,813,276 
1,408,989 
1,063,396 
1,058,715 
1,226,603 
1,142,192 
715,497 

$3,850,394 
4,536,796 
6,080,228 
4,863,233 
4,501,304 
4,010,748 
4,516,406 
4,834,422 
4,804,465 
3,791,482 

$4,070,842 
4,792,486 
4,946,179 
4,551,642 
4,751,815 
4,928,569 
4,405,708 
5,629,694 
4,804,135 
4,523,866 

61,687 
58,790 
62,911 
73,610 
66,228 
62,212 
67,480 
59,532 
54,983 
55,020 

4,677 
9,469 
7,615 
6,017 
8,845 
2,931 
4,191 
6,631 
6,890 
3,886 

46,612 

80,244 

1822  

1828... 

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.... 

Sept.  80,  1881  .  . 
1832  

$33,278,397 

$3,730,506 
8,015,873 
3,301,014 
3,012,708 
8,176,866 
8,028,916 
3,365,173 
4,165,168 
4,313,189 
5,495,020 

$11,961,081 

$578,141 
1,484,045 
761,453 
1,155,537 
748,868 
646.559 
424,744 
359,407 
263,372 
273,748 

$45,239,478 

$4,308,647 
4,499,918 
4,062,467 
4,168,245 
3,925,234 
8,675,475 
8,789,917 
4,524,575 
4,576,561 
5,768,768 

$47,404,936 

$4,826,577 
4,629,303 
5,437,057 
4,647,483 
5,647,153 
7,181,867 
7,857,033 
5,701,869 
6,995,285 
4,910,746 

622,403 

65,370 
49,380 
47,181 
41,702 
45,298 
39,416 
39,195 
54,421 
49,298 
67,718 

56,102 

10,276 
15,648 
25,499 
17,850 
18,526 
18,507 
85,798 
22,685 
19,556 
25,546 

25,959 

47,953 

1838  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1889  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept.  30,  1841  .  .  . 

$86,604,433 

$4,789,160 
4,635,507 
2,820,214 
4,841,950 
4,946,237 
6,744,110 
9,632,360 
7,016,034 
7,786,695 
6,589,431 

$6,695,874 

$158,006 
269,259 
195,842 
291,216 
275,740 
124,945 
129,884 
113,748 
218,965 
377,872 

$43,299,807 

$4,947,166 
4,904,766 
3,015,556 
5,133,166 
5,221,977 
6.869,055 
9,762,244 
7,129,782 
8,000,660 
6,967,353 

$57,784,373 

$6,101,313 
4,417,078 
2,479,182 
8,917,750 
8,741,804 
4,042,915 
4,482,814 
5,848,643 
4,976,731 
6,124,201 

498,979 

63,656 
61,447 
41,473 
69,834 
69,716 
88,404 
114,802 
84,709 
118,2-76 
89,296 

209,891 

23,598 
21,260 
15,431 
21,205 
22,342 
80,837 
55/228 
86,221 
31,652 
87,528 

41,935 

64,920 

1842      

9  mos.      1843  

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
June  80,1851... 

$59,801,748 

$5,416,798 
6,514,641 

7,768,224 
11,655,250 
9,882,218 
10,856,637 

$2,149,977 

$218,988 
153,220 
138,235 
127,382 
513,766 
264,761 

$61,951,725 

$5,635,786 
6,667,861 
7,906,459 
11,782,632 
10,895,984 
11,121,898 

$45,576,831 

$6,650,645 
6,719,986 
6,330,078 
6,787,552 
7,788,949 
9,119,907 

801,613 

75,406 
83,606 
87,218 
186,524 
111,096 
118,872 

295,847 

30,383 
42,637 
56,878 
54,750 
47,494 
40,439 

95,675 

108,869 

1852  

1853.... 

1854... 

1855.... 

1856  

The  Potomac  River,  which  divides  the  State  from 
Virginia,  is  350  miles  long,  and  navigable  about  150 
miles  to  Washington  city.  It  is  1\  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.  The  great  falls  are  14  miles  above  Washing- 


ton ;  the  perpendicular  descent  is  76  feet,  and  the  rap- 
ids extend  for  several  miles  up  the  river,  and  form  a 
very  picturesque  view.  The  Susquehanna  is  a  large 
river  which  enters  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
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this  State.  •  It  is  1J  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is 
navigable  only  5  miles,  being  above  that  much  ob- 
structed by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small 
river,  navigable,  however,  14  miles  to  Baltimore  for 
ships.  The  Patuxent  is  110  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  50  miles  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  other 
rivers  arc  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanti- 
coke,  and  Pocomoke.  The  Chesapeake  Hay  is  270  miles 
long,  and  from  70  to  20  wide,  and  by  its  numerous 
inlets  furnishes  many  fine  harbors. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
33  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $2,248,- 
600,  employing  1212  males  and  2035  females ;  products 
valued  at  $2,021,396;  43  woolen  factories,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $258,100,  employing  264  males  and  106  females  ; 
products  valued  at  $319,240  ;  19  establishments  making 
pig  iron,  with  a  capital  of  $1,033,500,  employing  1351 
persons,  producing  43,641  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at 
$1,048,250  ;  16  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $350,- 
100,  employing  761  persons,  and  making  6244  tons  of 
castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $685,000  ;  17  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $780,650,  employing  568  persons, 
manufacturing  10,000  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at 
$771,431;  392  flouring  and  grist  mills  ;  130  saw  mills; 
116  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  §628,900,  employing 
479  persons  ;  value  of  products,  $1,103,139  ;  59  print- 
ing-offices ;  6  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  54  weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, and  2  monthly  publications.  There  were  in 
this  State  (January,  1856)  3  railroads,  with  466  miles 
of  road  finished  and  in  operation,  and  30  miles  in 
course  of  construction.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  184  miles  long,  is  mostly  in  this  State.  Cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures,  $14,753,143 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $32,477,702. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Baltimore,  the 
metropolis ;  Annapolis,  the  capital ;  Havre  de  Grace, 
Frederick,  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland.  There  were 
(January,  1854)  25  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cash 
capital  of  $9,558,409.  The  exports  of  Maryland  in 
1852  of  domestic  produce  in  American  vessels  amounted 
to  the  value  of  $4,391,692  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $2,122,- 
949.  Foreign  produce  in  American  vessels,  $120,129  ; 
in  foreign  vessels,  $38,091.  Total  value,  $6,667,861. 
The  imports  same  year  in  American  vessels  amounted 
to  $5,620,114  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $1,099,872.  Total, 
$6,719,986.  Tonnage,  1852,  201.186. 

For  History,  Finances,  etc.,  of  Maryland,  see  Am. 
Quar.,  ix.,  483 ;  HUNT'S  Mag.,  v.,  50 ;  Bank.  Mag.,  i., 
394;  Jo.  Sc.,  xxvii.,  1 ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  x.,  645. 

The  principal  port  is  Baltimore,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Patapsco  River,  about  14  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  lat.  39°  17'  N.. 
long.  76°  3d'  W.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  conve- 
nient, and  the  water  deep.  Its  tonnage  in  1856  amount- 
ed to  183,344  tons.  In  the  fiscal  year,  1855-6,  there 
were  built  at  this  port,  12  ships,  8  barks,  43  schooners, 
3  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,393  tons. 

Annapolis,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Sev- 
ern River.  The  State  House  is  remarkable  as  the 
building  in  which  the  American  Congress,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  held  some  of  its  sessions.  The 
Senate  Chamber,  which  witnessed  the  last  scene  of  the 
great  drama  of  the  Revolution,  Washington's  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission  to  the  Congress,  has  been  pre- 
served unaltered.  The  United  States'  Naval  Academj', 
at  Fort  Severn,  has  7  professors,  and  70  midshipmen 
as  students.  Tonnage  of  the  port  in  1856, was  1332  tons. 

Number  of  vessels  built,  and  their  tonnage,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856 : 


District. 

Ships  & 
burke. 

Brig.. 

era. 

Sloops  & 
canal  b'ls 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Baltimore  .  . 
Oxford  
Vienna.  
Snow  Hill.. 
Annapolis  .  . 
Total  

12 

8 

48 
25 
83 
7 
2 

3 

66 
25 
83 

7 
2 

15,893 
2,004 
1,920 
46S 
133 

12 

8 

110 

8 

1*3 

19,f»18~| 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
lies  between  41°  23'  and  42°  52'  north  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 69°  30'  and  73°  SO'  west  long.  It  is  about  190 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  90  miles,  and 
contains  7250  square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was 
388,727  ;  in  1800,  422,845  ;  in  1810,  472,040 ;  in  1820, 
523,287 ;  in  1830,  610,408 ;  in  1840,  737,699  ;  and  in 
1850,  994,499. 

Early  History. — The  first  and  most  ancient  names 
which  were  given  by  historians  to  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  were  more  or  less  the  same 
with  those  of  Maine,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them 
here.  The  name  "  La  Cote  des  Almouchiquo'a"  (the 
Coast  of  the  Almouchiquois  Indians),  which  the  French 
introduced,  and  which  the  Dutch  geographers  fre- 
quently changed  to  "  The  Land  of  Almushikosen"  cov- 
ered particularly  the  whole  extent  of  Massachusetts. 
This  latter  name  was  first  introduced  by  the  English, 
navigators  and  explorers.  The  word  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Indian  words  Mas  (Arrowhead)  and  We- 
tuset  (hill).  The  pure  and  correct  orthography  of  the 
compound  word  is  from  this  said  to  be  Moswetuset,  the 
hill  in  the  shape  of  an  arrowhead.  The  king  of  an 
Indian  tribe  is  said  to  have  resided  on  such  a  hill  near 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  his  tribe  of  In- 
dians received  from  this,  the  name  "  The  Indians  of 
Moswetuset.  The  name  is  already  mentioned  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  under  the  year  1616.  He  writes  it 
Massachuset.  In  the  early  times,  the  name  was,  how- 
ever, corrupted  in  many  different  ways.  Captain  Der- 
mer  writes,  in  his  celebrated  letter  on  his  discoveries, 
Massachusit  (1619).  In  a  letter  from  Plymouth  in  the 
year  1629,  the  name  is  written  Massachulets  Bay,  and 
in  the  patent  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  repeatedly  Mas- 
sachmiack.  In  the  earliest  time  of  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony this  name  included  only  the  country  round  Boston 
harbor,  and  the  name  was  principally  given  to  that 
great  bay,  of  which  Boston  harbor  is  a  part,  and  which 
was  called  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  first  English  col- 
ony or  province  was  therefore  not  called  from  the 
country,  but  from  the  bay,  "  The  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay"  (since  1626).  The  territory  which  this 
name  covered  was  at  first  not  extensive,  but  by  and 
by  it  became  the  greatest  name  throughout  the  whole 
of  New  England.  In  the  year  1692  the  country  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  was  united  to  it,  and  for  the  whole 
was  now  introduced  the  name  of  "  The  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." So  long  also  as  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  were  united  to  the  mighty  Massachusetts,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
geographers,  forgetting  local  names,  extended  the  name 
of  Massachusetts  often  over  the  greater  half  of  all  the 
New  England  seas  and  countries  ;  while  since  1774  the 
name  "  State  of  Massachusetts"  includes  the  coasts 
between  Merrimack  River  in  the  north  and  Naragan- 
sett  Bay  in  the  south. — J.  G.  KOHL. 

Physical  Features. — This  State  presents  three  dis- 
tinct zones.  The  first  toward  the  ocean,  is  a  marine 
alluvion  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea  ;  it  is  mostly 
sandj',  and  the  least  fertile  and  smallest  in  extent  of 
the  three  sections.  This  plain  is  followed  \>y  a  fine 
hilly  tract  which  crosses  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
elevated  in  some  places  300  feet  above  the  sea  ;  from 
these  elevations  the  rivers  flow  in  every  direction. 
The  second,  or  middle  zone,  includes  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is  followed  by  the 
mountainous,  but  highly  fertile  county  of  Berkshire, 
which  comprises  the  whole  western  part  of  the  State. 
Through  Berkshire  passes  two  mountain  ranges,  the 
Taghkanic,  on  the  western  border  of  the  State  and 
between  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  the 
Green  Mountain  range  here  called  the  Hoosick  Mount- 
ains. Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northampton,  is  near 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Wachusett 
Mountain  in  Princeton,  is  an  elevated  peak  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  high.  Saddle  Mountain  in  the  Taghkanic 
range  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State  is  4000  feet 
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high,  and  Mount  Washington  in  the  same  range  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  State,  is  about  3000  feet  high. 
The  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  are  fertile,  as  are  also 
tlmse  of  tin1,  Ilousatonic.  There  were  in  this  State  in 
1*50,  2,1:!:;,  ll'.ii  acres  of  land  improved,  and  1,222,576 
of  unimproved  land  in  farms ;  cash  value  of  farms 
$109,070,347,  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery $3,209,584.  Live  stock — horses,  42,216  ;  asses 
and  mules,  34;  milch  cows,  130,099;  working  oxen, 
46,611 ;  other  cattle,  83,284 ;  sheep,  188,651 ;  swine, 
81,119  ;  value  of  live  stock,  $9,647,710. 

Ayr/cultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat  31,211  bushels  ; 
rye,  481,021 ;  Indian  corn,  2,345,490;  oats,  1,165,146; 
barley,  112,385 ;  buckwheat,  105,895  ;  peas  and  beans, 
43,709  ;  potatoes,  3,585,384.  Value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $463,995  ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $600,- 
020 ;  pounds  of-  butter  made,  8,071,370 ;  of  cheese, 
7,088,142 ;  maple  sugar,  795,525  pounds ;  molasses, 
4693  gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  59,508  pounds; 
wool,  pounds  produced,  855,136 ;  flax,  1162  ;  silk  co- 
coons, 7  ;  hops,  121,595  pounds  ;  tobacco,  138,246  ;  hay, 
tons  of,  651,807  ;  clover  seed,  1002  bushels ;  other 
grass  seeds,  5085 ;  flax  seed,  72  bushels ;  and  were 
made  4688  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made 
manufactures,  $205,333 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $2,- 
500,9-_>4. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  a  noble 
stream  winding  for  50  miles  across  the  State.  Hou- 
satonic,  which  rises  in  Berkshire  count}-,  and  flows 
through  the  west  part  of  the  State,  and  Merrimac, 
which  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  a  course  of  50 
miles  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  and  enters 
the  ocean  below  Newburyport.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Haverhill,  15  miles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Nashua,  Concord,  Taunton,  and  Blackstone 
Rivers.  Massachusetts  has  numerous  good  harbors. 
There  are  several  important  islands  off  the  south  shore 
of  this  State,  to  which  they  belong.  The  largest  is  Nan- 
tucket,  15  miles  long  and  11  miles  broad,  and  which 
constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, west  of  Nantucket  is  20  miles  long  and  from  2  to 
10  miles  broad,  which,  with  other  small  islands,  con- 
stitutes Duke's  count}'.  The  shores  of  Massachusetts 
are  diversified  by  some  bold  promontories  and  capa- 
cious bays.  Of  the  latter,  Massachusetts  Bay,  be- 
tween Cape  Ann  on  the  north  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  is  about  40  miles  in  breadth.  Buzzard's  Bay 
is  on  the  south-west  side  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  20  miles 
long.  Cape  Ann,  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  a 
rocky  promontory  15  miles  in  length.  Cape  Cod  is  a 
peninsula  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  State,  extending 
75  miles  long  and  from  2  to  20  miles  broad,  with  a  bend 
in  the  middle  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  peninsula 
of  Nahant,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  b}'  Lynn-beach  two 
miles  long.  It  has  become,  on  account  of  its  cool 
breezes  and  wild  sea  views,  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort during  the  summer  months. 

There  were,  January,  1856,  43  railroads,  of  which 
1409  miles  were  finished  and  in  operation,  and  48  miles 
in  course  of  construction.  The  Middlesex  Canal,  27 
miles  long,  connects  Boston  with  Lowell.  The  Black- 
stone,  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hamden  Canals  are  both 
in  disuse. 

The  value  for  the  year  of  the  products  of  industry, 
as  found  by  adding  the  separate  returns  throughout 
the  State,  is  found  to  be  $295,820,681.  If  allowance 
be  made  for  defective  and  erroneous  returns,  the  Sec- 
retary thinks  the  whole  amount  would  be  at  least 
$350,000,000.  The  returned  value  without  allowance, 
shows  an  enormous  increase  of  the  productive  energy 
of  the  State  as  compared  with  the  previous  returns,  viz. : 

Production.  Population. 

1S37 $86,282,616  700,000 

1845 124,749,457  845,000 

1855 295,820,681  1,133,128 

That  is,  while  the  population  has  increased  only  34 
and  62  per  cent,  respectively  ;  the  value  of  the  product 
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of  industry  (returned)  has  increased  138  and  242  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures and  other  productions  in  Massachusetts,  is  shown 
to  be  $120,000,000,  and  the  gross  value  of  products 
$295,000,000  annually.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed is  245,908.  The  leading  products  of  the  State 
in  1855,  and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  1845 
and  1855  are  as  follows : 


Products. 

Vnlue. 
1855. 

Capital. 
1855. 

Cnpital. 
1845. 

Cotton  goods  

Dollars. 

26,140,000 
5,213,000 
5,111,000 
12.105,000 
5,512,000 
3,256,000 
4,089,000 
3,255,000 
2,352,000 
2,648,000 
4,141,000 
2,295,000 

U,105,000 

2,478,000 
4,643,000 
2,056,000 
6,813,000 
7,720,(.00 
8,909,000 
12,206,000 
37,459,000 
4,905,000 
2,627  000 

Dollar.. 
31,961,000 
1,980,000 
659,000 
7,305,000 
2,342,000 
1,613,000 
2,484,000 
2,100,000 
950,000 
1,805,000 
2,564,000 
1,280,000 

720,000 

636,000 
1,940,000 

3,2S2',66o 
1,582,000 
1,913.000 
4,380,000 

Dollars. 
17,739,000 
1,401,000 
200,000 
5,604,000 
1,906,000 
713,000 
1,163,000 
127,000 
553,000 
700,000 
1,144,1100 
293,000 

126,000 
543,000 

410,000 
2,451,000 
405,000 
477,000 
1,900,000 

Calico  

Goods,  bleached  and  colored. 
Woolen  goods  

Rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  nails 
Hollow  ware  and  castings..  .  . 
Machinery  

Steam  engines  and  boilers.  .. 
Railroad  cars,  coaches,  etc.  .  . 
Glass  

Paper  

Musical  instruments  

Watches,  chronometers,  gold 
and  silver  ware  

Cordage  

Vessels  

Sugar,  refined  

Sperm  candles  and  oil  

Soap  and  tallow  candles  
3hairs  and  cabinet  ware  

Soots  and  shoes  

Bricks     .           

Alcohol  and  liquors  

3,153,0(10 
3,592,000 
9,061,000 

964,000 
640,000 
2,770,000 

Bread  

Clothing  

The  actual  expenditures  and  receipts  for  1855  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  1856  (mostly  actual,  though 
a  portion  necessarily  estimated),  and  with  the  esti- 
mates for  1857,  in  the  following  table  : 

EXPENDITURES  FOB  1855  AND   1856,  CONTRASTED  WITH  ES- 
TIMATES FOR  1857. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

(Legislative  and  Executive. 
Scientific  and  Educational  . 
Charitable  and  Humane  .  .  . 
(Military  
Reformatory^  Correctional 

$470,959 
19,889 
339,900 
78,339 
238,599 
118,150 
150,400 

$512,400 
19,420 
300,000 
75,250 
196,800 
153,900 
78,350 

$481,000 
18,350 
303,400 
76,000 
261,650 
185,000 

Public  buildings  

Total  

11,411,237   $1,385,621) 

$1,275,800 

RECEIPTS  FOR  1S55  AND  1856,  CONTRASTED  WITH  ESTIMATES 
FOR  1857. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

$578,983 
428,108 
1,258 
773 
15,849 
61,897 
49,392 
792 

3,719 
4,803 

'2,241 
18,610 

$583,500 
600,000 
2,200 
900 
16,800 
61,700 
49,892 
1,500 
506 
115 
530 
12,600 
9,530 
4,250 

10,937 

$585,000 

2,000 
1,000 
15,000 
80,000 
49,100 
1,000 
300 
12,000 

56,000 

State  tax  

Insurance  tax  

Alien  estates  

Alien  passengers  

Western  R.  It.  Sink's?  Fund 
Western  K.  R.  Dividend... 

Hawkers  and  peddlers  
Courts  of  Insolvency  
Attorney,  Suffolk  County.  . 
Premium  and  int.  on  scrip. 
Charles  R.  &  West  Bridge.. 
Sundry  accounts  

State  tax  of  1856  —  balance  . 
Cash  on  hand  

Total... 

$1,666,425 

$1,452,660 

$751,800 

For  Manufactures,  Finances,  Commerce,  etc.,  of 
Massachusetts,  see  North  Am.  Rev.,  1.,  223  (N.  HALE), 
ii.,  277 ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  iv.,  459,  Ixvi.,  190  ;  Ch.  Ex- 
am., xlii.,  294. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1855. 

Value. 

Cotton  mills,  294 

Number  of  spindles, 1,51 9,527 

Cotton  consumed Ibs.  105,851 ,749        

Cotton  cloth yds.  314,996,568  $24,359,212 

Unmanufact'd.  cotton  yarn. Ibs.      8,821,146         830,546 

Cotton  thread Ibs.         534,393         285,934 

Cotton  hatting Ibs.      4,825,686         395,874 

Capital  invested 31,961,000 

Males  employed ....  11,937 
Females      "       ....  22,850 
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In  1850,  the  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in 
Massachusetts  was  $19,712,461 ;  in  1855,  it  was  $26,- 
760,066,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  five 


years.     The  capital  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
$28,545,630  to  $31,961,000,  an  increase  of  only  12  per 


cent. 


FOBEIGX  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


Ye»rs  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Knt-,,11,  ,(  H,ul 

. 

Sept.  80,  1821  

$8,638,597 
4,072,166 
3,944,985 
4,038,972 
4,262,104 
8,838,138 
8,820,349 
4,096,025 
3,949,751 
3,599,952 

$8,846,174 
8.526.359 
9,738,254 
6,895,356 
7,170,883 
6,210,724 
6,604,034 
4,929,760 
4,305,186 
8,618,242 

$12,484,771 
12,598,525 
13,683,239 
10,434,328 
11,482,987 
10,098,862 
10,424,888 
9,025,785 
8,254,937 
7,213,194 

$14,826,782 
18,337,320 
17,607,160 
15,378,758 
15,845,141 
17,063.482 
18,370,564 
15,070,444 
12,520,744 
10,453,544 

129,741 
135,834 
135.040 
184,952 
145,972 
139,746 
130,056 
138,999 
140,187 
148,124 

1,170 
6.297 
8,785 
4,667 
4,943 
4,519 
8,951 
4,819 
3,835 
5,176 

196,976 

138,066 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828 

1829  

1380  

Total  

Sept  80,  1831  .  .  . 

$39,311,089 

$4,027,201 
4,656,635 
6,150,584 
4,672,746 
5,564,499 
5,113,196 
4,871,901 
6,158,529 
5,526,455 
6,263,153 

$66,839,972 

$3,706,562 
7,387,1:33 
4,632,588 

5,476,074 
4,479.291 
5,267,150 
4,850,289 
2,946,333 
3,749,630 
8,918,103 

$105,651,011 

$7,733,768 
11,993,768 
9,683,122 
10,148,820 
10,043,790 
10,380,846 
9,728,190 
9,104,862 
9,276,085 
10.186,261 

$150,473,889 

$14,269,056 
18,118,900 
19,940,911 
17,672,129 
19,800,373 
25,681,462 
19,984,663 
13,300,925 
19,385,223 
16,513,858 

1,378,651 

157,530 
204,239 
201,097 
183,631 
210,021 
219,057 
188,321 
231,386 
193,378 
187,995 

47,162 

7,483 
25,676 
31,785 
81,299 
88,167 
55,648 
59,559 
38,995 
45,'  69 
58,765 

225,226 

117,450 

1882  

1888....  I... 

1834  

1S85  

1886  
1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total  
Sept.  30,  1841  .  .  . 

$52,009,904 

$7,397,692 
6,719,115 
4,430,681 
6,371,886 
7,756,396 
7,887,018 
9,262,777 
9,308,337 
8,174,667 
8,253,473 

$46,269,103 

$4,089,651 
3,087,995 
1,974,526 
2,724,450 
2,594,634 
2,47(>,ln3 
1,985,685 
4,111,362 
2,09(1,195 
2,428.290 

$93,279,007 

$11,487,843 
9,807,110 
6,405,207 
9,096,286 
10,351,030 
10,813,118 
11,248,462 
13,419,699 
10,264,862 
10,681,763 

$184,667,505 

$20,318,003 
17,986,433 
16,789,452 
20,296,007 
22,7*1,024 
24,190,963 
34,477,008 
28,647,707 
24,745,917 
30,374,684 

1,976,655 

236,376 
212,291 
138.295 
229,281 
231,096 
237,884 
235,800 
296,883 
280,187 
272,278 

892,446 

73,628 
86,843 
49,258 
105,118 
122.212 
137.117 
182,634 
192.787 
244,1167 
274,674 

316,530 

229,370 

1842  

9  mos.,     1843  

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1S4S  

1849  

1850  
Total  

June  30,  1851... 

$75,511,989 

$9,857,537 
14,144,001 
16,895,304 
17,895,738 
24,412,923 
26,355,613 

$27,562,891 

$2,495,145 
2,402,498 
3,059,972 
3,542,766 
3,778,002 
8,467,247 

$108,074,880 

$12,352,682 
16.546,499 
19,955,276 
21,438.504 
28,190,925 
29,822,860 

$240,607,193 

$32,715,327 
33,504,789 
41,367,956 
48.563,788 
45,113,774 
43,814,884 

2,369,871 

279,863 
308,539 
337,805 
862,615 
432,634 
414,353 

1,418,338 

846,937 
348,974 
879,023 
875,391 
880,850 
872.213 

604,376 

190,026 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

The  principal  ports  are:  1.  Boston,  lat.  42°  23'  N., 
long.  71°  4'  W.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  bay,  on  a  peninsula,  being  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water.  Generally  there  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  enable  the  largest  ships  to  come  up  to  the 
city  at  all  times  of  the  tide ;  and  they  usually  moor 
alongside  of  docks  where  there  is  perfect  safety.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  varies  from  15  to  30 
feet.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  New 
England,  and  in  this  capacity  receives  and  distributes 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  commercial  material  of  the 
United  States.  The  tonnage  of  Boston  in  1856  was 
521,117  tons.  See  BOSTON.  2.  Salem,  city  and  port 
of  entry.  It  is  chiefly  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  two  inlets  from  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
Rivers  ;  over  the  former  are  two  bridges  (one  of  which 
is  crossed  by  the  railroad),  connecting  it  with  Beverly. 
The  harbor  has  good  anchorage  ground,  but  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  or  14  feet  of  water  must  be  par- 
tiallj-  unloaded  before  they  can  come  to  its  wharves. 
The  tonnage  of  Salem  in  1856  was  29,970  tons.  3. 
Nantucket.  Tonnage  in  1856,  16,857  tons.  4.  New 
Bedford.  5.  Fall  River.  6.  Newburyport.  7.  Glou- 
cester. 

COMMERCE  ov  BOSTON,  1855—56. 

v  Custom  House 

Years. 

1856 $8,357,024 

1855 7,773,784 

Mast,  a  long  piece,  or  system  of  pieces,  of  timber, 
placed  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel 
to  support  the  yards  or  gaffs  on  which  the  sails  are  ex- 
tended. When  the  mast  is  one  entire  piece,  it  is  called 
a  pole-mast ;  but  in  all  larger  vessels  it  is  composed  of 
several  lengths,  called  lower,  top,  and  top-gallant 
masts :  sometimes  a  fourth,  called  a  royal  mast.  The 


For»ien 

arrivals. 

2,990 
2,956 


!  method  of  supporting  each  mast  on  the  one  next  below 
it,  is  peculiar.  On  the  sides  of  the  lower  mast,  some  feet 
below  the  head,  are  placed  checks  :  on  these  are  fixed 
horizontally  two  short  pieces  of  wood,  fore  and  aft, 
called  trestle  trees.  Across  these  at  right  angles  are 
laid,  before  and  abaft  the  mast,  two  or  more  longer 
and  lighter  pieces,  called  cross  trees,  which  give  the 
name  to  the  entire  system.  On  the  mast  head  itself 
is  a  cap.  The  topmast  being  placed  up  and  down,  the 
fore  side  of  the  lower  mast  is  swayed  up  between  the 
trestle  trees,  and  through  the  round  or  foremost  hole  in 
the  cap.  When  raised  so  high  that  the  heel  of  the  top- 
mast is  nearly  up  to  the  surface  of  the  cross  trees,  a 
piece  of  iron,  called  the  fid,  is  put  through  the  hole  in 
the  heel  for  the  purpose  ;  and  on  this  fid,  of  which  the 
ends  are  supported  on  the  trestle  trees,  the  topmast 
rests.  When  fidded,  the  topmast  is  stayed,  and  the 
rigging  or  shrouds  set  up  to  the  dead  eyes  in  the  ends 
of  the  cross  trees.  These  dead  eyes  pull  from  the 
lower  rigging  below,  and  thus  the  cross  trees  serve 
merebi'  to  extend  the  rigging.  The  topgallant  is  sup- 
ported in  the  same  manner  on  the  topmast.  When  the 
mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  it  is  first  raised  to  relieve 
the  fid;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  mast  is  lowered. 
The  masts  are  supported  by  a  strong  rope,  leading 
forward,  called  the  stay;  by  others,  leading  aft  on 
each  side  of  the  ship,  called,  in  general,  backstays ; 
and  by  others  abreast,  i-allod  shrouds,  and  also  In-east 
backstays  Large  lower  masts  are  composed  of  pieces, 
and  have  for  some  years  lieon  made  of  several  lengths, 
about  a  foot  or  so  square,  and  the  whole  supported 
merely  by  hoops  at  intervals.  The  mainmast  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  vessel,  the  foremast  is  that  which  is 
nearest  the  fore  part,  and  the  rnizzemnast  is  abaft  the 
mainmast.  The  old  rule  for  the  length  of  the  main 
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lower  mast  is  to  take  one  half  the  sum  of  the  length  of 
the.  lower  deck  and  extreme  breadth :  the  foremast  is 
oiirlit  ninths  of  the  mainmast,  the  mizzenmast  con- 
Hilcrably  smaller.  The  topmast  is  about  three  fifths 
of  the  lower  mast.  These  rules,  as  well  as  others  for 
the  thicknesses,  etc.,  are  merely  for  convenience, 
based  on  no  mechanical  principle,  and  are  by  no 
means  strictly  followed. 

Masts  are  still  built  up  in  pieces,  but  by  the  aid  of 
marine  glue.  A  joint  secured  by  this  glue  is  less  easily 
separable  than  the  actual  fibres  of  the  wood  itself.  In 
the  great  Exhibition  of  London  there  were  many  curious 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  extraordinary 
cement.  One  was  a  piece  of  the  mast  of  the  ship 
Curafoa,  found  inseparable  even  by  the  wedge.  An- 
other was  part  of  a  mainmast,  from  which  a  glued 
fragment  was  torn  away  only  after  a  force  of  22  tons 
had  been  applied.  A  third  was  a  block  of  elm,  joined 
with  glue;  it  was  exploded  by  gunpowder,  but  the 
joint  did  not  yield.  Another  was  an  oak  cannon-ball, 
made  of  two  glued  pieces ;  it  had  been  fired  with 
eight  ounces  of  powder,  but  the  joint  held  fast.  An- 
other was  a  deal  block,  which  broke  in  the  fibres  by  a 
force  of  four  tons.  Others  were  pieces  of  masts,  in- 
tended to  show  how  intensely  strong  a  mast  becomes 
when  built  up  with  pieces  which  are  joined  by  this 
glue.  It  is  not  only  a  glue  :  it  is  also  a  substitute  for 
pitch.  Many  vessels  have  the  seams  payed  or  calked 
with  this  glue,  which  is  found  much  more  durable  for 
the  purpose  than  ordinary  pitch. 

Master,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  navigation  of  the  ship. 
"  The  master  is  the  confidential  servant  or  agent  of 
the  owners  ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  the  owners  are  bound  to  the  performance 
of  every  lawful  contract  made  by  him  relative  to  the 
usual  emploj-ment  of  the  ship." — ABBOTT  on  the  Law 
ofShippinr/.  From  this  rule  of  law  it  follows  that  the 
owners  are  bound  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  contract, 
though  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  against 
their  will,  and  without  their  fault.  Nor  can  the  ex- 
pediencj-  of  this  rule  be  doubted.  The  owners,  by  se- 
lecting a  person  as  master,  hold  him  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic as  worth}'  of  trust  and  confidence.  And  in  order 
that  this  selection  may  be  made  with  due  care,  and 
that  all  opportunities  of  fraud  and  collusion  may  be 
obviated,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  made 
responsible  for  his  acts.  The  master  has  power  to  hy- 
pothecate, or  pledge,  both  ship  and  cargo  for  necessary 
repairs  executed  in  foreign  ports  during  the  course  of 
the  voyage ;  but  neither  the  ship  nor  cargo  can  be  hy- 
pothecated for  repairs  executed  at  home.  The  master 
has  no  lien  upon  the  ship  for  his  wages,  nor  for  money 
advanced  by  him  for  stores  or  repairs.  In  delivering 
judgment  upon  a  case  of  this  sort,  Lord  Mansfeld  said : 
"  As  to  wages,  there  is  no  particular  contract  that  the 
ship  should  be  a  pledge  ;  there  is  no  usage  in  trade  to 
that  purpose ;  nor  any  implication  from  the  nature  of 
the  dealing.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  has  always 
considered  the  captain  as  contracting  personally  with 
the  owner ;  and  the  case  of  the  captain  has,  in  that 
respect,  been  distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  ship.  This  rule  of  law  may 
have  its  foundation  in  policy  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gators ;  for,  as  ships  may  be  making  profit  and  earning 
every  day,  it  might  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, if,  on  the  change  of  a  captain  for  misbe- 
havior, or  any  other  reason,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
keep  the  ship  till  he  is  paid.  Work  done  for  a  ship  in 
England  is  supposed  to  be  done  on  the  personal  credit 
of  the  emplo3'er :  in  foreign  parts  the  captain  may  hy- 
pothecate the  ship.  The  defendant  might  have  told 
the  tradesman,  that  he  only  acted  as  an  agent,  and 
that  they  must  look  to  the  owner  for  payment."  The 
master  is  bound  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion in  the  service  of  his  employers,  and  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  enter  into  any  engagement  for  his  own  benefit 


that  may  occupy  anj'  portion  of  his  time  in  other  con 
cerns  ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  do  so,  and  the  price  of  such 
engagement  happen  ts  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  his 
owners,  they  may  retain  the  money,  and  he  can  not 
recover  from  them. — ABBOTT  on  Shipping. 

Willfully  destroying  or  casting  away  the  ship,  or 
procuring  the  same  to  be  done  by  the  master  or  mari- 
ners, to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or  in- 
surers ;  running  away  with  the  cargo ;  and  turning 
pirates  ;  are  offenses  punishable  by  transportation  be- 
yond seas  for  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years.  After  the  voyage 
has  been  commenced,  the  master  must  proceed  direct 
to  the  place  of  his  destination,  without  unnecessarily 
stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  or  deviating  from 
the  shortest  course.  No  such  deviation  will  be  sanc- 
tioned, unless  it  has  been  occasioned  by  stress  of 
weather,  the  want  of  necessary  repair,  avoiding  ene- 
mies or  pirates,  succoring  of  ships  in  distress,  sickness 
of  the  master  or  mariners,  or  the  mutiny  of  the  crew. 
— MARSHALL,  on  Insurance.  To  justify  a  deviation, 
the  necessity  must  be  real,  inevitable,  and  imperious ; 
and  it  must  not  be  prolonged  one  moment  after  the  ne- 
cessity has  ceased.  A  deviation  without  such  neces- 
sity vitiates  all  insurances  upon  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  exposes  the  owners  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
freighters.  If  a  ship  be  captured  in  consequence  of 
deviation,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
owners  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  with  shipping 
charges  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more,  unless  he  can 
show  that  the  goods  were  enhanced  in  value  beyond  the 
sum  above  mentioned.  If  a  merchant  ship  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  attacked  by  pirates  or  enemies,  the 
master  is  bound  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  capacitj',  and  to  make  the  best  resistance  that  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  ship  and  crew  will  allow. 
By  the  common  law,  the  master  has  authority  over  all 
the  mariners  on  board  the  ship — it  being  their  duty  to 
obey  his  commands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order.  But  the  master  should  in  all  cases  use  his  au- 
thority with  moderation,  so  as  to  be  the  father,  not  the 
tyrant,  of  his  crew.  On  his  return  home  he  may  be 
called  upon  by  action  of  law,  to  answer  to  a  mariner 
he  has  either  beat  or  imprisoned  during  the  course  of 
the  voyage ;  and  unless  he  show  sufficient  cause  for 
chastising  the  mariner,  and  also  that  the  chastisement 
was  reasonable  and  moderate,  he  will  be  found  liable 
in  damages.  Should  the  master  strike  a  mariner  with- 
out cause,  or  use  a  deadly  weapon  as  an  instrument  of 
correction,  and  death  ensue,  he  will  be  found  guilty, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  of 
manslaughter  or  murder. — ABBOTT,  part  ii.,  c.  4.  The 
master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great 
crimes  :  but  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  criminal. 
His  business  is  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  proper  tribunals  on  his  coming  to  his 
own  country. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband 
goods,  by  which  the  ship  and  other  parts  of  the  cargo 
may  be  rendered  liable  to  forfeiture  and  seizure. 
Neither  must  he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colorable 
papers,  as  these  might  subject  the  ship  to  the  risk  of 
capture  or  detention.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  procure 
and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  re- 
quired for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by 
the  law  of  the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is 
bound,  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  as 
by  treaties  between  particular  States.  These  papers 
and  documents  can  not  be  dispensed  with  at  any  time, 
and  are  quite  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  neutral 
ships  during  war.  It  is  customary  in  bills  of  lading 
to  insert  a  clause  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the 
master  and  owners,  as  follows :  "  The  act  of  God,  en- 
emies, fire,  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of 
the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature 
and  kind  soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  as  far  as  ships  are 
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liable  thereto,  excepted."  "When  no  bill  of  lading  is 
signed,  the  master  and  owners  are  bound,  according  to 
the  common  law.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  mas- 
ter's dut}'  is  when,  through  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
attacks  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or  other  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, lie  is  prevented  from  completing  his  voyage.  If 
his  own  ship  have  suffered  from  storms,  and  can  not 
be  repaired  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  cargo 
be  of  a  perishable  nature,  he  is  at  libertjr  to  employ 
another  ship  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination. 
He  may  do  the  same  if  the  ship  have  been  wrecked 
and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  his  own  ship  be  in  danger 
of  sinking,  and  he  can  get  the  cargo  transferred  to  an- 
other ;  and  in  extreme  cases  he  is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cargo  for  the  benetit  of  its  owners.  The 
most  celebrated  maritime  codes,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  ablest  writers,  have  differed  considerably  as  to 
these  points.  According  to  the  Rhodian  law  (Pand.  1. 
10,  §  1)  the  captain  is  released  from  all  his  engage- 
ments, if  the  ship,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  with- 
out any  fault  on  his  part,  become  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing on  her  voyage.  The  laws  of  Oleron  (art.  4),  and 
those  of  Wisby  (arts.  16,  37,  55),  say  that  the  captain 
may  hire  another  ship;  harmonizing  in  this  respect 
with  the  present  law  of  England.  The  famous  French 
ordinance  of  1681  (tit.  Du  Fret,  art.  11),  and  the  Code 
du  Commerce  (art.  296),  order  the  captain  to  hire  an- 
other ship  ;  and  if  he  can  not  procure  one,  freight  is  to 
be  due  onl}-  for  that  part  of  the  voyage  which  has  been 
performed  (pro  rota  itineris  peracti).  Valin  has  objected 
to  this  article,  and  states  that  practically  it  meant  only 
that  the  captain  must  hire  another  ship  if  he  would 
earn  the  whole  freight.  Emerigon  (torn.  i.  p.  428) 
holds  that  the  captain,  being  the  agent  not  only  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  but  also  of  the  shippers  of  the 
goods  on  board,  is  bound,  in  the  absence  of  both,  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  preserve  the  goods,  and  to 
do  whatever,  in  the  circumstances,  he  thinks  will  most 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned;  or  what  it 
may  be  presumed  the  shippers  would  do  were  they 
present.  This,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  and  wisest 
rule,  has  been  laid  down  by  Lords  Mansfield  and  Ten- 
terden,  as  stated  above,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
law  of  England  on  this  point. 

But  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenter- 
den,  "  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  by  the  master,  is  a 
matter  that  requires  the  utmost  caution  on  his  part. 
He  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  is  the  purpose 
for  which  he  has  been  intrusted  with  it,  and  this  pur- 
pose he  is  bound  to  accomplish  by  even-  reasonable  and 
practicable  method.  What,  then,  is  the  master  to  do, 
if,  by  any  disaster  happening  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age, he  is  unable  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  place  of 
destination,  or  to  deliver  them  there  ?  To  this,  as  a 
general  question,  I  apprehend  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  conduct  proper  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  perishable  goods,  will  be  improper  with 
respect  to  a  cargo  not  perishable  ;  one  thing  may  be 
fit  to  be  done  with  fish  or  fruit,  and  another  with  tim- 
ber or  iron  ;  one  method  may  be  proper  in  distant  re- 
gions, another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  merchant ;  one  in 
a  frequented  navigation,  another  on  unfrequented 
shores.  The  wreck  of  the  ship  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  an  impossibility  of  sending  forward  the 
goods,  and  does  not,  of  itself,  make  their  sale  a  meas- 
ure of  necessity  or  expedience ;  much  less  can  the  loss 
of  the  season,  or  of  the  proper  course  of  the  voyage, 
have  this  effect.  An  unexpected  interdiction  of  com- 
merce, or  a  sudden  war,  may  defeat  the  adventure, 
and  oblige  the  ship  to  stop  in  her  course  ;  but  neither  of 
these  events  doth  of  itself  alone  make  it  necessary  to 
sell  the  cargo  at  the  place  to  which  it  may  be  proper 
for  the  ship  to  resort.  In  these,  and  many  other  cases, 
the  master  may  be  discharged  of  his  obligation  to  de- 
liver the  cargo  at  the  place  of  destination  ;  but  it  does 


not  therefore  follow  that  he  is  authorized  to  sell  it,  or 
ought  to  do  so.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  ?  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  he  is  to  do  tint  which  a  wise  and 
prudent  man  will  think  most  conducive  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  In  so  doing  he  may  expect  to  be  safe, 
because  the  merchant  will  not  have  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied ;  but  what  this  thing  will  be,  no  general  rules 
can  teach.  Some  regard  may  be  allowed  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  ship,  and  of  its  owners  ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  cargo  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Transhipment 
for  the  place  of  destination,  if  it  be  practicable,  is  the 
first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the  origi- 
nal purpose  ;  if  that  be  impracticable,  return,  or  a  safe 
deposit,  may  be  expedient.  A  disadvantageous  sale 
(and  almost  every  sale  by  the  master  will  be  disadvan- 
tageous) is  the  last  thing  ho  should  think  of,  because 
it  can  only  be  justified  by  that  necessity  which  super- 
sedes all  human  laws." — Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii., 
c.  3. 

The  master  of  a  ship  is  liable  for  goods  of  which 
she  is  robbed,  in  part ;  and  the  reason,  as  Lord  Mans- 
field stated,  is,  lest  room  should  be  given  for  collusion, 
and  the  master  should  get  himself  robbed  on  purpose, 
in  order  that  he  might  share  in  the  spoil.  The  mas- 
ter is,  however,  entitled  to  indemnify  himself  out  of 
the  seamen's  wages  for  losses  occasioned  by  their  neg- 
lect. If  any  passenger  die  on  board,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  take  an  inventor}-  of  his  effects  ;  and  if  no 
claim  be  made  for  them  within  a  year,  the  master  be- 
comes proprietor  of  the  goods,  but  answerable  for  them 
to  the  deceased's  legal  representatives.  Bedding  and 
furniture  become  the  property  of  the  master  and  mate ; 
but  the  clothing  must  be  brought  to  the  deck,  and 
there  appraised  and  distributed  among  the  crew.  If  a 
master  die,  leaving  money  on  board,  and  the  mate,  be- 
coming master,  improve  the  money,  he  shall,  on  allow- 
ance being  made  to  him  for  his  trouble,  account  for 
both  interest  and  profit.  The  conditions  under  which 
seamen  and  apprentices  are  to  be  taken  on  board  ship, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  master  with  respect  to  them, 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  article  SEAMEN,  in  this  work; 
and  to  it  also  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  statement  of 
the  duty  of  the  master  with  respect  to  the  registry  of 
seamen,  and  the  contributions,  etc.,  due  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  their  widows, 
etc.  For  the  duties  of  the  master  as  respects  custom- 
house regulations,  see  the  articles  CONSULS,  FREIGHT, 
SEAMEN,  UNITED  STATES,  and  INSURANCE,  etc.  ;  and 
for  a  further  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  see 
the  excellent  work  of  LORD  TENTERDEN,  On  the  Law 
of  Shipping ;  PARSONS  On  Commercial  Laic ;  KENT'S 
Commentaries;  CHITTY  On  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. ; 
and  the  articles  CHARTER-PARTY,  FKKIGHT,  etc. 

Qualifications  of  Masters.  J/tw?;?  I;/  Which  They 
Should  be  Ascertained. — Considering  the  important  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  the  master  of  a  chip  lias  to 
perform,  it  has  been  customary  in  some  countries  to 
require  that  all  persons,  previously  to  their  being 
nominated  to  act  in  that  capacity,  should  undergo  an 
examination  by  some  public  board  respecting  their 
knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  their  possession  of  the 
various  qualifications  necessary  to  act  as  masters,  and 
that  none  should  be  appointed  without  their  being  li- 
censed by  such  board  or  other  competent  authority. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  practice  is  consistent 
with  sound  policy.  "  The  interposition  of  government 
in  a  case  of  incapacity,  is  not  only  absolutely  just  and 
necessary,  but  it  is  conformable  to  the  highest  author- 
ity. The  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  has  the 
following  article  : — '  Aucun  ne  pourra  ci-aprcs  etre  recu 
capitaine,  maitre,  ou  patron  de  navire,  qu'il  n'ait  nav- 
igue  pendant  cinq  ans,  et  n'ait  6te  examine  publique- 
ment  sur  le  fait  de  la  navigation,  et  trouve  capable  par 
deux  anciens  maitres,  en  presence  des  officiers  de  1'Ami- 
rautc  et  du  Professeur  de  I'llydrographie,  s'ily  en  a  dans 
le  lieu.'  A  like  article  has  been  inserted  in  the  Code  de 
Commerce ;  and  in  1825,  the  French  government  issued 
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an  ordinance  specifying,  in  detail,  the  qualifications  that 
an-  necessary  before  any  one  can  obtain  a  cort.ilii-atc  of 
his  fitness  to  command  a  ship,  either  on  a  foreign  or  a 
coasting  voyage  ;  the  persons  who  are  to  examine  <-;m- 
didates ;  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  examination. 
A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  in  Prussia  ;  and  we 
can  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  the  great- 
est service  were  it  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
authority  of  the  master  is  so  very  great,  and  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  including  not  merely  the  ship  and 
goods  of  his  employers,  but  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  so  very  extensive,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  public  to  provide,  in  as  far  as  practicable, 
that  it  be  not  committed  to  ignorant  or  incapable 
hands.  At  present  the  care  of  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  passengers  may  be  committed  without  check  or 
control  of  any  sort,  and  without  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  to  any  incapable  blockhead  who 
may  be  able  to  prevail  on  an  owner  to  appoint  him  to 
a  ship.  No  doubt  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to 
appoint  the  best  captain  he  can  find  ;  but  he  may  be 
unable  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  such  a  situation  ;  and,  though  this  were 
not  the  case,  hundreds  of  circumstances  may  conspire 
to  blind  his  judgment,  and  to  make  him  select  a  mas- 
ter who  is  really  unworthy.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
the  preliminary  examination  by  competent  parties, 
which,  if  made  efficient,  would  certain!}-  afford  a  pow- 
erful guaranty  against  the  chance  of  an  unfit  person 
being  appointed." 

Mastic,  Mastich  (Ger.  Ifas^'a; ;  Du.Mastik;  Fr. 
Mastic  /  It.  Mastice  j  Sp.  Almastica,  Almadga'  Arab. 
Ardfi).  This  resinous  substance  is  the  produce  of  the 
Pistacia  Lenliscus,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  is  obtained 
by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  whence  the  mastic  slowly  ex- 
udes. About  1500  cwt.  are  annually  exported  from 
Chios,  part  of  which  is  brought  to  this  country,  packed 
in  chests.  The  best  is  in  the  form  of  dry,  brittle,  yel- 
lowish, transparent  tears  ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  ex- 
cept when  heated,  and  then  it  has  an  agreeable  odor  ; 
chewed,  it  is  almost  insipid,  feeling,  at  first  gritty,  and 
ultimately  soft.  Its  virtues  are  trifling. — AINSHE'S 
Materia  Indica ;  THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

Mate,  in  a  merchant  ship,  the  deputy  of  the  master, 
taking,  in  his  absence,  the  command.  There  is  some- 
times only  one,  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four 
mates  in  a  merchantman,  according  to  her  size — de- 
nominated first,  second,  third,  etc.  mates.  The  law, 
however,  recognizes  onljr  two  descriptions  of  persons 
in  a  merchantman — the  master  and  mariners ;  the 
mates  being  included  in  the  latter,  and  the  captain 
being  responsible  for  their  proceedings.  In  men-of- 
war,  the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  the  cap- 
tain are  called  lieutenants.  But  the  master,  or  officer 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship,  has  certain  mates  under  him,  termed 
master's  mates,  sometimes  selected  from  the  midship- 
men. The  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  etc.,  have 
each  their  mates  or  deputies,  taken  from  the  crew. 
See  articles  MASTER,  SHIPPING,  and  CONSULS. 

The  mate  is  the  next  to  the  master  on  board,  and 
upon  his  death  or  absence,  the  mate  succeeds,  rirtute 
officii,  to  the  care  of  the  ship  and  the  government  and 
management  of  the  crew.  He  does  not  cease  to  be 
mate  in  such  cases,  but  has  thrown  upon  him,  cumu- 
latively, the  duties  of  master.  He  is  quasi  master, 
with  the  same  general  powers  and  responsibilities,  pro 
hoc  vice,  and  with  the  preservation  of  his  character  and 
privileges  as  mate.  He  may  sue  in  the  admiralty  for 
his  wages  as  mate,  and  is  entitled,  in  that  character, 
to  be  cured,  if  sick,  at  the  expense  of  the  ship.  The 
master,  and  even  the  consignees,  may  appoint  a  sub- 
stitute in  a  foreign  port,  in  cases  of  necessity.  Even 
a  supercargo,  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  acting  with 
reasonable  discretion,  may  bind  the  owner. 


Matches,  Lucifer.  According  to  Dr.  R.  Boett- 
ger.  in  Annalen  der  Chernie  und  Pharmncie,  vol.  xlvii., 
p.  334,  take  phosphorus,  four  parts  ;  nitre,  ten  parts  ; 
line  glue,  six  parts  ;  red  ochre,  or  red  lead,  five  parts  ; 
smalt,  two  parts.  Convert  the  glue  with  a  little  water 
by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  smooth  jell}-,  put  it  into  a 
slighty  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy;  rub  the 
phosphorus  down  through-  this  gelatine  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  140°  or  150°  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then 
the  red  powder,  and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole 
forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing-paper 
matches,  which  burn  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse 
an  agreeable  odor,  moisten  each  side  of  the  paper  with 
tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear 
one  of  their  ends  with  a  little  of  the  above  paste  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil.  On  rubbing  the  said  end  after 
it  is  dry  against  a  rough  surface,  the  paper  will  take 
fire,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur.  To  form 
lucifer  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt 
in  a  flat-bottomed  tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will 
stand  one  tenth  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bundle  of 
wooden  matches  free  from  resin,  rub  their  ends  against 
a  red-hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood  be  slightly  charred  ; 
dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake 
them  well  on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them 
separately  in  the  viscid  paste.  "When  dry,  they  will 
kindle  readily  by  friction. 

The  Manufacture,  (if  Friction  Matches. — Among  ar- 
ticles of  great  demand  that  have  become  of  import- 
ance, though  apparent!}'  insignificant,  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  friction  or  lucifer 
match.  About  20  years  ago  chemistry  abolished  the 
tinder-box ;  and  the  burnt  rag  which  made  the  tinder 
went  to  make  paper.  Slowly  did  the  invention  spread. 
The  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  established,  that  ma- 
chines are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New 
York  one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts  up  a  large 
raft  of  timber  for  matches.  The  English  matches  are 
generally  square,  and  thus  30,000  splints  are  cut  in  a 
minute.  The  American  matches  are  round,  and  the 
process  of  shaping  being  more  elaborate,  but  4500  splints 
are  cut  in  a  minute.  We  find  that  a  bundle  of  1800 
thin  splints,  each  4  inches  long,  is  finally  converted 
into  3600  matches.  Without  being  separate,  each  end 
of  the  bundle  is  first  dipped  into  sulphur — when  dr}r, 
the  splints  adhering  to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  is  called  dusting. 

Mats  (Du.  Molten  ;  Fr.  Nattes ;  Ger.  Matlen;  It. 
Sttioje,  Stoje;  Port.  Esteiras ;  Kus.  Progoshki;  Sp. 
Esteras),  textures  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  flags, 
reeds,  the  bark  of  trees,  rushes,  grass,  rattans,  old 
ropes,  etc.  In  this  country  mats  are  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  The  coarser  sort  are  very  largely 
imployed  in  the  packing  of  furniture  and  goods ;  in 
he  stowage  of  corn  and  various  other  articles  011  board 
;hip ;  in  horticultural  operations ;  in  covering  the 
loors  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  etc. 
The  finer  sorts  are  principally  employed  in  covering 
;he  floors  of  private  houses.  In  Europe,  mats  are 
orincipally  manufactured  for  sale  in  Russia,  where 
;heir  production  is  a  prominent  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry. They  consist  of  the  bark  of  the  lime  or  lin- 
den-tree, and  are  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  bast  mats.  The  Russian  peasants  manufacture  this 
sort  of  material  into  shoes,  cordage,  sacks  for  corn, 
tc.,  and  employ  it  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways.  In 
consequence  of  the  vast  quantities  of  matting  that  are 
thus  made  use  of  at  home  and  sent  abroad,  the  demand 
'or  it  is  immense.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the 
jovernment  of  Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  those  imme- 
diately contiguous ;  and  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  the  period  when  the  bark  is  most  easily  de- 
;ached  from  the  stem,  the  villages  in  the  governments 
n  question  are  almost  deserted,  the  whole  population 
being  then  in  the  woods  employed  in  stripping  the 
;rees.  The  academician  Koppen,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  curious  subject,  estimates  the  average 
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annual  production  of  mats  in  European  Russia,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Government  of  Pieces. 

Viatka. 6,000,000 

Kostroma. 4,000,000 

Kasan 1.000,000 

Nil ni  Novgorod 1,000,000 

Vologda,  Tdmboff,  Simbirsk,  and  Penza. . . .  2,000.000 

Total '. 14,000,000 

Koppen  further  estimates  that  about  one  fourth  part 
of  this  vast  quantity,  or  3-J-  millions,  are  exported,  the 
rest  being  consumed  at  home.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  statements  that  the  annual  destruction  of  linden- 
trees  must  be  quite  enormous  ;  and  it  may  well  excite 
astonishment  that  they  are  not  already  all  but  ex- 
hausted. But  whether  it  be  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  tree,  or  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Mr.  Tooke  as  to  its 
destruction  have  not  hitherto  been  realized  (View  of 
Russia,  iii.,  262),  and  mats  have  not  become  either 
scarcer  or  dearer.  It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  such  should  continue  to  be  the  case,  see- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  con- 
sumption of  matting  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
in  the  event  of  its  becoming  scarcer,  the  inhabitants 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  substitutes ;  so  that 
we  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  it  would  be 
bad  policy  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  this  branch  of 
industry,  in  the  view  of  averting  an  evil  which  may 
never  occur;  and  which,  if  it  do  occur,  may  be  easily 
obviated. — See  Supplement  au  Journal  de  I  Interieur  de 
Petersburg,  for  1841. 

Archangel  is  the  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of 
mats  ;  and  it  appears  that  at  an  average  of  the  years 
1851  and  1852,  the  export  of  mats  from  that  port 
amounted  to  615,360  pieces  a  year.  Large  quantities 
are  also  shipped  from  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other 
ports ;  and  most  descriptions  of  Russian  produce  sent 
abroad  are  packed  in  mats.  Various  descriptions  of 
reed  mats  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  some  of  them  being  very  beautifully  varied. 
In  Spain  large  quantities  of  matting  are  made  of  the 
Esparto  rush.  Rush  floor  mats,  and  rattan  table  mats 
of  a  very  superior  description,  are  brought  from  China. 
They  should  be  chosen  clean,  of  a  bright  clear  color, 
and  should,  when  packed,  be  thoroughly  dry.  The 
mats  of  the  Japanese  are  soft  and  elastic,  serving  them 
both  for  carpets  and  beds  ;  the}'  are  made  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  rush  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The  bags 
in  which  sugar  is  imported  from  the  Mauritius  consist 
of  matting  formed  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  island,  interwoven  in  broad  strips.  They  are 
very  strong  and  durable,  and  may  be  washed  and 
cleaned  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Being  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  they  are  sold  very  cheap. 
(Beside  the  works  already  referred  to,  see  MILBURN'S 
Oriental  Commerce,  and  the  valuable  little  work  en- 
titled Vegetable  Substances,  Materials  of  Manufactures, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  London.)  It  is  probable  that  mats  formed 
the  tirst  sort  of  woven  fabrics  produced  by  man  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  but  few  savage  tribes  have 
been  discovered  which  have  not  attained  to  consider- 
able eminence  in  their  manufacture.  On  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  other  places  in  the  west  of  Africa,  pieces 
of  fine  mat,  about  a  yard  long,  and  of  a  pretty  uniform 
texture,  were  denominated  makkutes,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  money  ;  the  value  of  commodities  being  rated 
and  estimated  in  them. — MORKLL.ET,  Prospectus  d'un 
Dictionnaire  de  Commerce.  They  enjoyed  this  dis- 
tinction, no  doubt,  from  their  utility,  and  the  great 
care  and  labor  bestowed  on  their  preparation.  There 
is  hardly  an  island  in  the  South  Seas  in  which  the  na- 
tives have  not  acquired  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
making  of  mats.  The  finer  sorts  consist,  generally,  of 
dyed  reeds  or  grass ;  and  have  a  very  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 


Maulmain,  or  Moulmeiu,  a  sea-port  town  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  capital  of  the  British  prov- 
ince of  Martaban,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  River 
Than-lueng,  having  north  the  Burmese  town  of  Marta- 
ban, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  west,  the 
island  of  Balu,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater 
to  defend  the  port  from  the  heavy  seas  that  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  in  from  the  west,  100  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Rangoon,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amherst,  lat.  16° 
30'  N.,  long.  97°  38'  E.  It  was  founded  in  1825,  when 
the  site  was  selected  by  Sir  A.  Campbell  as  eligible  as 
well  for  a  commercial  as  a  military  station.  It  is  about 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  stretch  eastward  from  it  toward  the 
mountains.  Its  port  is  good,  and,  from  its  extensive 
command  of  internal  navigation,  it  promises  to  become 
a  considerable  emporium.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  teak-timber  and  rice  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
considerable  export  of  tobacco,  stick-lac,  betel-nut, 
ivory,  cutch,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  The  imports  consist 
principal!}'  of  European  cotton  goods  and  marine 
stores.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  has  hitherto 
been  carried  on  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and 
Penang ;  but  in  1837  a  direct  trade  was  commenced 
with  London.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  sup- 
plies of  teak-timber  are  obtained,  ship-building  is  car- 
ried on  very  extensively.  The  population  in  1848  was 
estimated  at  about  35,000.  The  principal  article  of 
commerce  at  Maulmain  is  teak-timber,  with  which 
from  25  to  30  ships  annually  load  for  England.  The 
quantity  of  teak  exported  to  that  country  from  1840 
to  1847,  and  its  estimated  official  value,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Years. 

No.  of  tons. 

Price  per  ton. 

Value. 

1840... 

4,952 

Rs. 
25 

£ 
12330 

1S41  

6,399 

25 

15  933 

1842  

11,847 

25 

28717 

1843  

10,528 

30 

31  5S4 

1844 

14,245 

30 

42  875 

1845  

13,360 

40 

53442 

1846 

16  793 

45 

75592 

184T  

7,873 

50 

39,365 

Maulmain  is  a  free  port,  on  the  same  footing  as  Sing- 
apore, etc.  There  is  no  custom-house,  and  no  duties 
on  sea-borne  goods  :  but  foreign  sugar,  and  sugar  from 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  is  contraband.  The  coins  in 
use  are  the  Company's  rupee  and  its  subdivisions,  the 
same  as  are  current  in  Calcutta.  The  English  sove- 
reign is  generally  worth  11  rupees,  and  the  Spanish 
dollar  220  rupees  per  100  dollars.  The  weights  are  the 
Madras  viss,  equal  to  3-065  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  or,  say,  3£ 
Ibs. ;  in  this  there  are  100  ticuls.  The  Bengal  bazaar 
maund  of  82  Ibs.,  is  also  occasionally  used.  The  meas- 
ures principally  used  are  called  baskets  :  they  are  of 
uncertain  size.  A  basket  of  cleaned  rice  is  about  65 
Ibs.  in  weight ;  of  mixed  about  60  Ibs.  ;  paddy  51  Ibs. 
Ship-building  is  well  adapted  to  the  place  ;  and  some 
of  the  finest  teak-ships  in  the  world  have  been  built 
here.  There  are  several  dry  docks,  though  not  of 
a  very  efficient  description,  for  repairing  vessels.  The 
British  government  bought  here,  during  1847,  upward 
of  5000  tons  of  teak  for  the  royal  dockyards  in  En- 
gland. 

The  Maulmain  Almanac  for  1852  contains  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "The  value  of  the  imports  by  sea 
into  Maulmain  during  1850  amounted  to  22,57,983  ru- 
pees, and  the  exports  to  23,32,951  rupees  ;  while  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1851  the  imports  increased  in  value 
to  28,78,487,  or  £287,848,  and  the  exports  to  28,79,797 
or  £287,979.  The  town,  which  20  years  back  con- 
tained only  a  few  miserable  fishing-huts,  is  thus  shown 
to  have  a  trade  of  nearly  .£600,000  a  year,  which  is 
still  increasing.  The  value  of  the  piece  goods  imported 
from  Europe  during  1851  amounted  to  £63,229  ;  coals, 
£.~>lus,  and  iron  £1849.  Provisions  were  imported  to 
the  extent  of  £3496,  and  wines  of  the  value  of  £492  ; 
military  stores  £1853,  etc.  The  articles  of  export  pre- 
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sent  no  remarkable  feature  of  interest,  except  timber, 
the  value  of  which  in  1850  was  £55,108,  and  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1851,  £81,5(51.  The  town  possesses 
a  large  and  thriving  European  population,  and  40  ves- 
sels, of  an  aggregate  burden  of  17,170  tons,  have  been 
launched  from  its  dockyard  since  1830.  It  contains 
three  printing-presses,  seven  places  of  public  worship 
(rive  of  which  are  Protestant),  besides  eight  schools, 
English  and  native." 

Mauritius.  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  A.  D.  1500,  but  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  settlers,  in  1598.  The  Mauritius  was  so  called  by 
the  Dutch  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice  ;  but  it  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  in  1720;  and  is  indebted  for 
most  part  of  its  prosperity  to  the  skillful  management 
of  its  governor,  the  famous  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  was  definitive- 
ly ceded  to  them  in  1814.  Mauritius  is  fertile,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface  being,  however,  occupied 
by  mountains.  Its  shape  is  circular,  being  about  150 
miles  in  circumference.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
subject  to  hurricanes.  The  principal  product  of  the 
island  is  sugar,  which  is  now  cultivated  to  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  it  also  produces 
excellent  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton.  The  blackwood, 
or  ebony,  of  the  Mauritius  is  very  abundant,  and  of  a 
superior  quality.  Very  little  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind  is  raised  in  the  island,  most  articles  of  provision 
being  imported.  Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and 
other  articles  brpught  to  Great  Britain  from  the  Mau- 
ritius were  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  the  like 
articles  from  India  ;  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year 
this  distinction  was  done  away,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  all  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  Mauritius  should,  upon  importation  into  any  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  being  of  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that  the  trade  with  the  Mauritius 
should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  the  West  India  Islands.  This  was  a 
great  boon  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  exports  of  sugar 
from  it  have  since  rapidly  increased.  According  to 
Milburn  (Oriental  Commerce,  ii.,  568),  they  amount- 
ed, in  1812,  to  about  5,000,000  Ibs.  In  1818  they 
amounted  to  about  8,000,000  Ibs. ;  and  in  1824  to  23,- 
334,553  Ibs-  Since  1826  nine  tenths  of  the  sugar  raised 
in  Mauritius  has  been  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sugar  Trade — The  recent  removal  of  the  interdic- 
tion against  the  importation  of  coolies  into  the  island 
of  Mauritius  has  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  colony,  and  materially  augmented  the  sugar  re- 
turns of  1856-57  over  those  of  preceding  years.  Ad- 
vices from  the  island,  under  date  of  July  11,  refer  in 
glowing  terms  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  sugar 
planters,  and  inform  us  of  the  gratifying  fact — the 
more  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  sugar  has 
sensibly  declined  since  that  date — that  "just  as  we 
are  about  to  harvest  the  largest  crop  ever  made,  and 
the  removal  of  the  interdiction  to  emigration  from  In- 
dia at  the  same  time,  has  wonderfully  improved  the 
position  of  every  landed  proprietor,  and  has  placed  the 
colony  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity."  In  1856  the 
shipments  were  235,958,460  Ibs.,  amounting  in  value  to 
$12,433,492,  equal  to  5'26  cents  per  pound.  From 
January  to  May  there  were  shipped  98,445,286  Ibs., 
valued  at  $6,042,500,  or  6-13  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  in  1856  was  $5  26  per  100  Ibs. ;  and  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  it  rose  to 
$6  13,  showing  an  advance  of  87  cents.  The  ship- 
ment of  the  old  crop,  it  was  believed,  would  be  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  end  of  July,  and  would  reach  nearly 
220,000,000  Ibs.,  against  235,000,000  Ibs.  produced  in 
1856.  This,  however,  was  the  largest  crop  ever  made 
on  the  island.  The  next  crop  (1857-58)  it  is  estimat- 
ed will  reach  240,000,000  Ibs.,  or  20,000,000  Ibs.  more 
than  the  crop  now  closed.  We  annex  a  statement 


showing  the  production  of  sugar  in  Mauritius  during 
the  past  seven  j'ears  : 


Years.  Pound*. 

1S50— 51 116,000,000 

1851—52 186,000,000 

1852—53 160,000,000 

1853—54 202,000,000 


Years.  Pound.. 

1864—65 214,000,000 

1855—56 236,000,000 

1856— 57 220,000.000 

1S57— 58 240,000,000 


About  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  mills  in  the  isl- 
and were  already,  in  (July)  in  operation,  and  by  the 
first  of  August  sugar-making  would  be  general.  Some 
few  parcels  had  reached  market,  and  sold  at  high 
prices  to  complete  a  cargo  to  Australia.  Thus,  for 
vacuum  clairced  $9  75  to  $10 ;  good  and  fine  yellow, 
$8  75  to  $9  25  per  cwt.  The  news  from  Europe  has, 
however,  before  this  time  arrested  these  advancing 
rates,  and  our  next  advices  will  show  a  considerable 
decline. 

With  the  exception  of  molasses,  ebony,  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  articles,  sugar  is  almost  the  only 
article  of  export.  The  principal  imports  consist  of 
provisions,  particularly  grain  and  flour  ;  the  supply  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  island  being  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
India,  Bourbon,  etc.  Earthenware,  machinery,  furni- 
ture, hardware,  piece  goods,  wine,  etc.,  are  also  largely 
imported.  The  total  declared  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Mauritius  in  1852 
amounted  to  £243,045.  In  1851  the  population  of  the 
Mauritius  amounted,  including  military  and  seamen,  to 
183,506  souls,  of  whom  between  9000  and  10,000  were 
whites.  The  population  of  the  Seychelles — small  isl- 
ands dependent  on  the  Mauritius — amounted  at  the 
same  time  to  8000.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  little  less  injurious  to  the  Mauritius  than  to  the 
sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  But,  owing  to  its 
more  convenient  situation,  vast  numbers  of  hill-coolies 
and  other  laborers  from  India  have  been  enticed  away 
and  imported ;  and  to  this  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  exports  of  sugar  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  lard,  and  tobacco. 
The  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  limit  American  exports  to  the  arti- 
cles above  enumerated.  Ad  valorem  duty  10  per  cent., 
and  specific  duties  various :  On  tobacco  unmanufac- 
tured, 6  cents  per  pound ;  manufactured,  8  cents  per 
pound;  segars  and  snufF,  24  cents  per  pound.  All 
foreign  nations  enjoy  equal  commercial  privileges. 
The  ports  of  the  Mauritius  are  Mahebourg,  Port  Louis, 
and  Seychelles  Island. 

There  is  some  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Mauritius.  Occasionally  a  cargo  of 
lumber  arrives  from  California,  but  as  yet  this  trade 
has  not  been  profitable. 

Maury,  Matthew  F. — Lieutenant  Maury  is  a 
native  of  Virginia.  He  received  an  appointment  as 
midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1825,  and  was  ordered  to 
the  Krandywine,  then  fitting  out  at  Washington,  to 
convey  the  illustrious  Lafayette  to  France.  He  re- 
turned home  in  that  vessel,  and  in  the  spring  of  1826 
again  sailed  in  her  to  the  Pacific,  and  was  absent  about 
four  years,  returning  in  the  Vincennes  sloop.  Pass- 
ing his  examination,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  Pa- 
cific station  as  master  of  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth. 
From  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  navy  he  was  a 
close  student.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue,  by  studying  a  course  of  mathematics  and 
navigation  in  that  language.  His  work  on  "  Naviga- 
tion" he  commenced  in  the  steerage  of  the  Vincennes, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  frigate  Potomac,  to  which 
he  was  ordered  as  acting  lieutenant,  when  the  Fal- 
mouth was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
When  again  Lieutenant  Maury  came  home,  he  was 
regularly  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  Commander  Thomas  Ap-Catesby  Jones.  Soon 
after  that  officer  gave  up  the  command  of  the  expedi- 
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tion,  Lieutenant  Maury  retired  from  it  also,  and  was 
afterward  put  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  in- 
struments which  has  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  na- 
tional observatory  and  hydrographical  office  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  now  has  charge.  His  la- 
bors in  organizing  the  observatory  were  great  and 
efficient,  and  he  was  successful  in  at  once  putting  it 
on  a  respectable  footing.  The  investigations  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  as  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  charts  which  he  has  constructed,  mapping 
out  better  paths  and  more  rapid  routes  across  the  track- 
less depths,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  which  he  has 
thus  bestowed  upon  the  mercantile  and  marine  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  are  well  known.  See  South.  Lit. 
Mess.,  vii.,  560,  ii.,  454;  HUNT'S  Mag.,  xviii.,  516. 

Mayagiiez,  or  Mayaguas.  This  is  the  most 
important  port  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  It  pos- 
sesses large  capital,  and  contains  several  costly  and 
fine  dwellings.  Rapidly  rebuilt  after  the  great  con- 
flagration, by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  1841,  Maya- 
giiez has  gained  in  prosperity ;  having  been  before 
that  disaster  but  an  inconsiderable  village,  it  has  now 
become  the  most  important  city  on  the  island.  The 
surrounding  district  produces  large  quantities  of  cof- 
fee, though,  since  1840,  there  has  been  a  sensible  di- 
minution in  that  article.  For  that  year,  the  exports 
amounted  to  80,000  quintals,  while  in  1853  they  fell  to 
43,500  quintals.  The  coffee  of  Mayagiiez  stands  in 
such  high  repute  in  America  and  Germany,  that  pur- 
chases are  frequently  made  in  advance  of  the  crop. 
Hence  comes  also  the  best  sugar  of  the  island,  which 
is  mostly  imported  in  American  bottoms  into  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  1853,  there  arrived  83  American  ves- 
sels, of  13,272  tons,  carrying  freight  to  the  value  of 
$223,600;  and  there  cleared  76,  of  12,680|-  tons,  taking 
cargoes  worth  $460,013.  The  molasses  from  this  port 
is  always  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  sought  after 
by  American  and  English  shippers.  Besides  coffee, 
in  1853  there  were  exported  165J  hogsheads  of  rum  ; 
8,221  hogsheads  of  molasses ;  20,766,033  pounds  of 
sugar;  but  only  4,463  pounds  of  tobacco,  showing  a 
decrease,  compared  with  the  preceding  j'ear,  of  over 
50,000  pounds.  There  were,  besides,  1,000  hogsheads 
of  rum  mixed  with  tabasco  pepper  (malagueta),  a  prep- 
aration constituting  now  a  new  and  profitable  branch 
of  domestic  industry.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  England  are  generally  similar  to  the  im- 
ports into  San  Juan. 

Mead,  or  Metheglin  (Ger.  Meht,  Math;  Du. 
Meede,  Meedrank  ;  Fr.  llydromzl;  It.  Idromele;  Rus. 
Lipez),  the  ancient,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  favorite 
drink  of  the  northern  nations.  It  is  a  preparation  of 
honey  and  water. 

Meal  (Ger.  Mehl;  Du.  Meel;  Fr.  and  It.  Farine; 
Sp.  Farina;  Rus.  Muka;  Lat.  Farina),  the  edible 
part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  ground  into  a  species  of  coarse  flour.  See 
COKN,  FLOUR,  WHKAT,  and  BREADSTUFFS. 

Measures  and  Weights.  They  were  invented 
by  Phidion  of  Argos,  869  B.C. — Arund.  Marbles. 
They  became  general  in  most  countries  soon  after- 
ward ;  and  were  very  early  known  in  England.  Stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  8  Richard 
I.,  A.u.  1197.  Standards  were  again  fixed  in  En- 
gland, 1257.  They  were  equalized  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1825.  Measure,  in  legal  and  commer- 
cial sense,  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  any 
thing  bought,  sold,  valued,  or  the  like.  See  WEIGHTS 
and  MEASURES. 

Meats,  Preserved.  The  interest  which  has  of 
late  attached  to  the  subject  of  such  meats,  warrants 
us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and 
practice  on  which  this  important  branch  of  industry 
is  based.  The  art  itself  is  of  modern  invention,  and 
differs  in  every  respect  from  the  old  or  common  modes 
of  preserving  animal  food.  These,  as  is  well  known, 


depend  on  the  use  of  culinary  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar,  or 
similar  substances,  which,  when  in  solution,  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas,  and  there- 
fore cut  off  effectually  all  access  of  air  to  the  meat 
they  protect.  It  might  be  imagined  that  water  alone 
would  answer  this  purpose ;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  for  pure  water  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore, 
all  the  less  adapted  for  preserving  meat,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  free  from  saline  matter,  since  it  is  then  so  much 
the  more  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  gas. 
Thus,  snow,  which  is  pure  water  crystalized,  has  a  pow- 
er of  producing  the  panary  fermentation  when  mixed 
with  flour;  and  this  it  is  able  to  do  in  consequence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  gaseous  oxygen  which  it  con- 
tains. Similar!}',  rain  water,  and  especially  dew, 
will  bring  on  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters  much 
sooner  than  spring  water ;  and  the  vulgar  prejudice 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  moon's  rays  in  accelerating 
the  corruption  of  meat,  is,  beyond  doubt,  dependent 
upon  the  fact,  that  during  clear  moonlight  nights, 
there  is  always  a  large  deposition  of  dew  ;  and  this 
having  fallen  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  possesses 
the  largest  amount  of  free  oxygen,  which  pure  or  dis- 
tilled water  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  therefore,  has  a  proportionate  power  of 
decomposing — just  as  it  also  has  of  bleaching.  Thus 
far  our  remarks  have  been  applied  solely  to  raw  or 
uncooked  meats  ;  but  the  practical  bearing  of  the  ob- 
ject which  we  have  in  hand  really  points  to  those 
which  are  more  or  less  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is 
with  reference  to  provisions  of  this  kind,  that  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  now  in  progress  ;  and  we  can 
not  do  better  than  show  the  great  importance  of  such 
a  subject  to  a  maritime  nation,  by  stating,  that  these 
provisions,  when  sound,  are  an  absolute  preventive  of 
sea-scurvy — a  disease  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
destroyed  more  life,  and  to  have  done  more  damage  to 
commerce,  than  all  the  enemies  and  tempests  which 
shipping  ever  encountered.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  evidence  to  prove  the  fearful  havoc  caused 
by  this  disease  ;  for  we  are  well  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  Admiral  Anson's  memorable  expedition,  to 
damage  the  interests  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by 
intercepting  the  annual  treasure-ship  or  galleon  on  her 
return  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  care 
and  experience  could  do,  Anson  tells  us  that  he  lost, 
in  all,  fully  four  fifths  of  his  people  by  scurvy.  Of 
400  men  with  whom  the  Centurion  departed  from 
England,  only  200  lived  to  reach  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  no  more  than  8  of  these  were  capable 
of  doing  duty  ;  and  but  for  a  supply  of  others  at  St. 
Helena,  there  would  not  have  been  strength  remain- 
ing to  carry  the  ship  to  her  anchorage.  After  describ- 
ing, in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  the  dreadful  suffer- 
ings of  his  crew,  and  rejoicing  at  the  improvement 
caused  by  the  sojourn  at  Juan  Fernandez,  the  writer 
concludes — "  I  therefore  shall  sum  up  the  total  of  our 
loss  since  our  departure  from  England,  the  better  to 
convey  some  idea  of  our  past  sufferings  and  our  |iros- 
ent  strength.  We  had  buried  on  board  the  C'<  ntu- 
rion,  since  leaving  St.  Helena,  292  men,  and  had  re- 
maining on  board  214.  This,  will,  doubtless,  appear 
a  most  extraordinary  mortality ;  but  yet,  on  board 
the  Gloucester  (Ms  other  ship  of  war)  it  had  been  much 
greater :  for,  out  of  a  much  smaller  crew  than  ours, 
they  had  buried  the  same  number,  and  had  only  82 
remaining  alive.  It  might,"  continues  Anson,  ''have 
been  expected  that,  on  board  the  Tryal  (a  provision 
ship),  the  slaughter  would  have  been  most  terrible  ; 
but  it  happened  otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more  favor- 
ably than  the  rest,  since  she  only  buried  4'-',  and  has 
now  39  remaining."  The  real  object  of  the  voyage 
was,  however,  not  yet  commenced  ;  though  out  of  960 
men  with  which  the  three  vessels  left  England,  626 
were  dead  before  this  time. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
same  kind ;  though,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  great 
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utility  of  preserved  meats  in  the  navy,  we  shall  give 
two  or  three  other  examples. 

In  October,  1788,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Keppell  came 
into  harbor,  and,  before  the  end  of  December,  had  sent 
3,600  sick  to  the  hospital  at  Haslar.  In  177!),  the 
Channel  fleet  under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  sent  2,500  to  the 
hospital,  and  retained  more  than  1000  on  board  for 
want  of  hospital  accommodation.  Within  4  months 
during  a  subsequent  year,  (5,064  were  sent  to  Haslar, 
and  Sir  H.  Hawkins  asserts,  that,  within  the  space  of 
'20  years,  to  his  own  knowledge,  not  less  than  10,000 
men  had  died  of  scurvy.  When  Admiral  Geary's 
fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after  a  10  weeks'  cruise 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  2,400  men  were  ill  of  the  scur- 
vy ;  and  the  gross  number  of  admissions  into  the  hos- 
pital that  year  was  11,732,  of  whom  909  died.  Now 
the  highest  medical  authorities  in  this  kingdom,  and 
also  on  the  continent,  have  all  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  fearful  disease  and  mortality  is  altogether 
fa  used  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions;  and  the  evidence 
of  a  host  of  navy  surgeons  and  officers  can  be  adduced 
to  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  view  ;  therefore,  not 
only  motives  of  humanity,  but  also  of  self-interest, 
imperatively  demand  that,  wherever  unsalted  provis- 
ions can  be  used,  their  employment  should  be  insisted 
on  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far 
the  art  of  preserving  unsalted  provisions  has  reached 
that  degree  of  uniformity,  and  certainty  of  result, 
which  alone  can  warrant  their  introduction  into  the 
navy. — Branded  Diet. 

Meat-Biscuits. — The  American  meat-biscuits,  now 
coining  extensively  into  use,  are  a  kind  of  preserve 
differing  from  most  others.  The  manufacture  is  lo- 
cated chiefly  at  Galveston,  Texas.  The  prairies  of 
that  country  abound  in  cattle  of  good  quality,  which 
are  procued  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  justify  the  manu- 
facture on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  useless  portion  of  the  meat.  The  meat- 
biscuit  contains  in  a  concentrated  state  and  portable 
form  all  the  nutriment  of  the  meat,  combined  with 
wheaten  or  other  flour.  One  pound  of  this  biscuit  is 
said  to  contain  the  nutriment  or  essence  of  five  pounds 
of  good  meat ;  a  22-gallon  cask  can  contain  the  con- 
centrated nutriment  of  500  pounds  of  fresh  meat  with 
70  pounds  of  flour.  As  compared  with  corn  or  flour, 
the  meat-buiscuit  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  heating  or 
molding  during  long  voyages,  and  less  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  weevils  and  other  animals.  It  may 
be  easily  preserved  in  all  climates,  and  for  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  lasting  quality  of  well-canistered  food.  The 
United  States'  Army  in  Mexico  was  supplied  with 
these  meat-biscuits  ;  and  their  use  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  America.  The  meat-biscuits  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — Good  beef  is  selected,  and  boiled  by 
steam  until  all  the  nutritive  qualities  are  extracted. 
The  liquor  is  strained,  allowed  to  settle,  and  then 
evaporated  by  heat  to  the  consistence  of  thick  treacle ; 
the  fat  is  skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  While  the  liquor  is 
yet  hot,  flour  is  added  to  it,  and  both  are  kneaded  up 
into  a  stiff"  dough,  which  may  then  be  rolled,  pressed, 
made  into  biscuits,  and  baked.  The  biscuits  are  either 
kept  whole  or  are  ground  to  powder,  and  are  preserved 
in  air-tight  cases.  For  making  into  soup  the  pow- 
dered biscuit  is  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  boiled  with 
the  addition  of  salt  and  other  condiments.  Professor 
Lindley,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  meat-biscuit  "  is  one  of  the 
most  important  substances  which  the  exhibition  of 
1851  lias  brought  to  our  knowledge." 

Meat,  Prices  of.  Prices  of  Meat  and  Bread  in 
Cities.— The  following  table  of  the  prices  of  wheat- 
bread,  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  in  20  cities  of  the  world, 
near  November  loth,  1856,  is  derived  from  the  report 
of  a  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  the  quantity  of 


each  pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  price  in  cents  and 
hundredths  of  a  cent,  American  weight  and  money  : 

Wh.'»t 
bread. 

Beef. 

Vesl. 

Mutton. 

Rome  

Cls.  perlb. 
6-53 
5-70 
4-44 
5-46 
4-63 
6-08 
5-44 
4-63 
7-49 
6-63 
5-44 
4-94 
4-68 
5-02 
876 
5-08 
575 
5-25 
5-25 
4-00 

Cts.  peril/ 
7-23 
11-74 
11-33 
13-62 
12-90 
12-63 
12-90 
12-76 
14-38 
10-04 
8-68 
6-89 
1106 
10-30 
8-17 
6-55 
13-25 
14-00 
11-50 

10-00 

Cts.  per  ID. 
7-67 
16-68 
14-04 
13-62 
15-90 
15  -.-,7 
13-62 
12-76 
17-24 
13-62 
12-98 
8-00 
11-92 
10-30 
8-17 
10-00 
14-50 
14-00 
1250 
9-50 

Cla.  p-rllr 

9-31 
15-57 

13-62 
12-62 
12-90 
12-68 
15-40 
12-76 
14-33 
9-10 
9-70 
8-00 
11-92 
7-15 
8-17 
10-00 
1500 
18-00 
18-50 
10-00 

London  

Paris  

Glasgow  

Liverpool  

Dublin  

Antwerp  

Brussels  

Amsterdam  

Dantzic  

Santandcr,  

Nice  

Milan. 

Constantinople 

Boston  

Cincinnati  .  .  . 

Medals,  are  pieces  of  metal,  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  coin,  and  impressed  with  some  peculiar  stamp,  in- 
tended to  commemorate  some  individual  or  action. 
Medals  are  of  very-  different  prices — varying  according 
to  their  rarity  and  preservation,  the  fineness  of  the 
metal,  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  etc. 

Mechanics.  The  time  when  the  simple  mechan- 
ical powers  were  first  introduced  is  so  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  so  little  known,  that  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Grecian  and  other  deities  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology— for  instance,  the  ax,  the  wedge,  wimble, 
etc.,  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Daedalus.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  immense 
masses  of  stone  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient 
edifices  were  moved  and  elevated. 

Year 

The    first   writing    on   mechanics   was   by   Aristotle, 

about B.  c.    320 

The  Statera  Romana  invented 

The  fundamental  property  of  the  lever  and  other  in- 
struments was  demonstrated  by  Archimedes 205 

The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  was  very  early  in  use  ;    the 

Romans  found  one  in  Yorkshire 

Cattle  mills,  molce  jumentarice,  were  also  in  use  by  the 

Romans,  and  in  parts  of  Europe 

Saw-mills  are  said  to  have  been  in  us©  at  Augsburg.  A.  D.  1332 
Theory  of  the  inclined  piano  investigated  by  Cardan, 

about 1540 

Work  on  Statics,  by  Stevinus 1586 

Theory  of  falling  bodies,  Galileo 1638 

Theory  of  oscillation,  Huygens 1647 

Laws  of  collision,  Wallace,  Wren 1662 

Kpicycloidal  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  Roeiner 1675 

Percussion  and  animal  mechanics,  Uorelli ;  he  died 1679 

The  water-mill  was  probably  invented  in  Asia ;  the  first 
that  was  described  was  near  one  of  the  dwellings  of 

Mithridates B.C.      70 

A  water-mill  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  river 

Tiber,  at  Rome, 50 

Floating  mills  on  the  Tiber A.  i>.    536 

Tide-mills  were,  many  of  them,  in  use  in  Venice,  about  1078 
Wind-mills  were  in  very  general  use  in  the  twelfth 

century. 
Application  of  mechanics  to  astronomy,  parallelogism  of 

forces,  laws  of  motion,  etc.,  Newton 1679 

Problem  of  the  catenary  with  the  analysis,  Dr.  Gregory  1697 
Spirit  level  (and  many  other  inventions),  by  Dr.  Hook, 

from  1660  to 1702 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London  was  formed  in ....  1823 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  formed 1833 

Mediterranean  Pass.  The  nature  of  this  sort 
of  instrument  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  as  follows  : — "  In 
the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  the  Barbary 
States,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  should  pass  the  seas  unmolested  by 
the  cruisers  of  those  States  ;  and  for  better  ascertaining 
what  ships  and  vessels  belong  to  British  subjects,  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  produce  a  pass  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  In  pursuance  of  these 
treaties,  passes  are  made  out  at  the  Admiralty,  con- 
taining a  very  few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
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ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a  scolloped  in- 
denture is  made ;  the  scolloped  tops  are  sent  to  Bar- 
bar}'  ;  and  being  put  in  possession  of  their  cruisers, 
the  commanders  are  instructed  to  suffer  all  persons  to 
pass  who  have  passes  that  will  lit  those  scolloped  tops, 
The  protection  afforded  by  these  passes  is  such,  that 
no  ships,  which  traverse  the  seas  frequented  by  these 
rovers,  ever  fail  to  furnish  themselves  with  them, 
whether  in  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Levant, 
Spain,  Italy,  or  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
from  the  more  particular  need  of  them  in  the  latter, 
they,  no  doubt,  obtained  the  name  of  Mediterranean 
passes.  For  the  accommodation  of  merchants  in  dis- 
tant parts,  blank  passes,  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  lodged  with  the  governors  abroad,  and 
with  the  British  consuls,  to  be  granted  to  those  who 
comply  with  the  requisites  necessary  for  obtainin 
them.  As  this  piece  of  security  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  stipulations  made  by  the  crown  with  a  foreign 
power,  the  entire  regulation  and  management  of  it  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  his  majesty,  who,  with  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council,  has  prescribed  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  these  passes  shall  be  granted. 
Among  others,  are  the  following : — They  are  to  be 
granted  for  none  but  British-built  ships,  or  ships  made 
free,  navigated  with  a  master  and  three  fourths  of  the 
mariners  British  subjects,  or  foreign  Protestants  made 
denizens.  Bond  is  to  be  given  in  the  sum  of  £300  if 
the  vessel  is  under  100  tons,  and  in  £500  if  it  is  of 
that  or  more,  for  delivering  up  the  pass  within  12 
months,  unless  in  the  case  of  ships  trading  from  one 
foreign  port  to  another ;  and  such  passes  need  not  be 
returned  in  less  than  three  years.  It  has  been  found 
expedient,  at  the  conclusion  of  war,  and  sometimes 
during  a  peace,  to  recall  and  cancel  all  passes  that  have 
been  issued,  and  to  issue  others  in  a  new  form.  This 
has  been  done  for  two  reasons.  1st.  That  these  use- 
ful instruments,  by  various  means,  either  accidental  or 
fraudulent,  came  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who, 
under  cover  of  them,  carried  on  in  security  a  trade 
which  otherwise  would  belong  to  British  subjects,  and 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  crown,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  this  sort  of  alliance.  2d.  That 
the  Barbary  States  complained  that,  adhering  to  the 
rule  of  fitting  the  other  part  of  the  indenture  to  the 
passes,  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  ships  to  pass  that 
did  not  belong  to  British  subjects."  We  have  thought 
it  right  to  give  this  explanation,  though,  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  Algiers  by  the  French,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corsairs  of  the  other  Barbary  powers,  Med- 
iterranean passes  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mediterranean  Sea  (Mare  Intertium),  an  in- 
land sea  inclosed  by  Asia  on  the  east,  Africa  on  the 
south,  and  Europe  on  the  north,  and  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
west,  situated  between  lat.  30°  20'  and  43°  north,  and 
long.  6°  and  37°  30'  east.  Within  this  space  is  in- 
cluded the  Tyrhennian,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  Seas,  and 
the  Sea  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  com- 
municate with  it  by  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  are 
considered  as  separate  seas.  The  principal  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone, 
Arno,  and  the  Tiber  in  Europe,  and  the  Nile  in  Africa. 
The  principal  islands  are  Sicily  (which  divides  the 
Mediterranean  into  an  eastern  and  western  portion), 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the 
east,  and  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
in  the  west.  The  most  important  gulfs  are  Taranto 
in  Italy,  Lepanto  in  Greece,  Syrtis  and  Cabes  in  Bar- 
bary, in  the  eastern  portion ;  and  Valencia  in  Spain, 
Lyon  in  France,  Genoa  in  Italy,  and  Tunis  in  Africa, 
in  the  went.  The  winds  of  this  sea  are  very  variable  ; 
the  tides  are  little  felt,  and  very  irregular.  Fish  is 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  tunny, 
anchovies,  pilchards,  and  mackerel,  and  the  finest  co- 
ral, sponge,  and  ambergris,  are  procured.  The  Med- 


iterranean was  called  by  the  Hebrews  "the  Great 
Sea."  The  Phenicians  are  the  first  people  known  to 
have  extended  their  commerce  along  its  coasts ;  the 
Greeks  afterward  disputed  it  with  them.  After  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  sole  mas- 
ters of  its  shores  ;  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Venetians 
monopolized  its  commerce,  and  at  present,  England, 
by  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  possesses  the  greatest  influence  on  its  destinies. 
See  GIBRALTAR. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  times  as  much  water  as 
the  Mediterranean  receives  from  its  rivers  is  evap- 
orated from  its  surface.  Vide  article  PHYSICAL  GEO- 
GRAPHY, Encyclopedia  TSritannica.  This  may  be  an 
over  estimate,  but  the  fact  that  evaporation  from  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  precipitation,  is  made  obvious  by  the 
current  which  the  Atlantic  sends  into  it  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  difference,  we  ma}-  rest 
assured,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  carried  off  to 
modify  climate  elsewhere — to  refresh  with  showers  and 
make  fruitful  some  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  great 
inland  basin  of  Asia,  in  which  are  Aral  and  the  Caspian 
Seas,  is  situated  on  the  route  which  this  hypothesis  re- 
quires these  thirsty  winds  from  south-east  trade-wind 
Africa  and  America  to  take  ;  and  so  scant  of  vapor  are 
these  winds  when  they  arrive  in  this  basin  that  they 
have  no  moisture  to  leave  behind  ;  just  as  much  as 
they  pour  down  they  take  up  again  and  carry  off.  We 
know  that  the  volume  of  water  returned  by  the  rivers, 
the  rains  and  the  dews,  into  the  whole  ocean,  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  volume  which  the  whole  ocean  gives 
back  to  the  atmosphere  ;  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  level  of  each  of  these  two  seas  is  as  perma- 
nent as  that  of  the  great  ocean  itself.  Therefore,  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  rivers,  the  rains,  and 
the  dews,  into  these  two  seas,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
volume  which  these  two  seas  give  back  as  vapor  to  the 
atmosphere. — MAURY,  Phys.  Geog. 

Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. — The  United  States' 
Consul  at  Trieste  communicates  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  following  details  as  to  increased  steam  nav- 
igation with  the  southern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean : 
"The  project  of  establishing  steam  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean  has  long  been  a  favorite  one 
with  a  respectable  class  of  merchants  in  the  At- 
lantic States ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  exper- 
iment of  a  line  to  Genoa  was  tried  some  years  ago, 
but  without  success.  There  is  ever}'  prospect  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  object,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Austrian  government.  It 
is,  in  fact,  proposed  to  construct  three  first-class  steam- 
ships of  3200  tons,  builder's  measurement,  and  1000 
horse-power,  to  run  between  Trieste  and  New  York, 
making  15  trips  each  way  per  annum,  and  touching  at 
Corfu,  Malta,  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  The  ves- 
sels would  carry  the  mails,  passengers,  and  goods  from 
the  East,  received  by  the  Lloyd's  steamers  and  those  of 
the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  probably 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  United  States,  and  rice  rerxd. 
The  running  time  west,  from  Trieste  to  New  York, 
would  be  20  days  and  14  hours  ;  and  east,  from  New 
York  to  Trieste,  19  days  5  hours,  including  stoppages. 
The  steamers  would  be  built  in  New  York,  but  sail 
under  the  Austrian  flag.  The  originator  of  this  en- 
'erprise  is  Mr.  Loosey,  the  Austrian  consul-general  at 
New  York — a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  who  has 
resided  for  the  past  12  years  in  the  I'nitod  States.  I 
am  credibly  informed,  also,  that  the  new  minister  of 
inance,  Baron  de  Bruck.  warmly  favors  the  scheme. 
lie  was  formerly,  indeed,  a  leading  merchant  in 
Trieste,  and  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  If  the  project  succeeds,  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  southern  Europe  must  be  very 
great.  While  it  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  by 
opening  new  channels  for  the  industry  of  the  Old 
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World,  it  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for 
the  precious  and  abundant  raw  material  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States. 

"  The  amount  of  goods  exported  direct  from  Trieste 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  years  1850,  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  amounted  to  $2,085,282;  and  the 
amount  of  imports  (luring  the  same  years,  from  New 
York  direct,  amounted  to  $1,550,515.  The  amount  of 
imports  during  the  year  1852,  from  the  ports  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Savannah,  Richmond,  Baltimore, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  amounted  to  $1,628,700. 
But  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  take  these  ligures  as 
any  criterion  of  the  business  of  the  future.  This 
country  had  then  but  partially  recovered  from  the 
financial  and  political  embarrassments  of  1848-9,  and 
confidence,  without  which  commerce  necessarily  dwin- 
dles, had  not  been  firmly  established  ;  while  the  means 
of  internal  communication  and  transportation  were 
comparatively  limited.  Even  now  the  success  of  this 
steamship  project  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  balance  of  60  miles  of  railway 
between  Trieste  and  Vienna — the  last  link  in  the  chain 
which  connects  Trieste  with  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. This  work  is,  however,  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will,  probably,  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth."  See  TRIESTE  and  TURKEY. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Ports  of  the 
Mediterranean. — The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Levant, 
is  very  irregular,  and  not  yet  developed.  The  statis- 
tics which  we  possess  arc  of  some  value.  MacGregor 
gives  the  best  report  on  general  commerce,  and  speaks, 
in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade  in  1842,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  cotton,  sugar,  dried  and  salt  fish,  whale-oil, 
etc.,  which  are  shipped  to  Trieste  and  other  Austrian 
ports.  The  American  ships  take  home  in  exchange 
wines  and  other  manufactured  articles.  To  Spain, 
the  United  States  export  cotton  and  other  produce, 
for  which  they  take  wines,  etc." 

A  few  words,  with  some  statistics,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  condition  of  American  commerce.  Since 
that  time  this  commerce  has  increased,  and  in  some 
respects  received  a  considerable  impulse,  but  on  the 
whole  it  presents  nothing  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  causes  are  clear  :  the  Americans  have  paid,  until 
now,  very  little  attention  to  this  important  trade ; 
they  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  it,  while  their 
successful  rivals  are  thoroughly  conversant  in  its 
sources,  chances,  and  necessities.  English  and  French 
merchants  have,  so  far,  the  control  of  commerce  in 
these  important  regions ;  they  have  agencies  and 
branch  houses — English,  French,  and  Austrian  steam- 
ers running  in  the  Mediterranean  regularly  from  port 
to  port ;  while  the  Americans  have  not  a  single  agency, 
and  not  one  of  their  numerous  steamers,  such  as  nav- 
igate the  ocean,  the  Pacific,  and  numerous  rivers,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Not- 
withstanding the  passiveness  of  American  commerce  in 
these  regions,  it  is  still  progressive,  as  the  following 
statistics  will  show : 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1842,  were  as  follows : 


for  the  same  jrear  was  $98,500.    In  1853  they  amounted 
to  $84,000,  all  of  which  were  in  foreign  bottoms. 
The  same  in  the  year  1854,  was  : 

Exports. 

Importi. 

Di.l  .lir 

produce. 

Forcijfn 
produce. 

Total. 

Gibraltar  

$446,446 
148,528 
1,218,786 
3,212,868 
1,586,327 
246,151 
188,805 
11,785 
1,697,819 
219,496 

$S1,327 
21,245 
201,874 
31,040 
165,439 
13,900 
2,020 
87,032 
206.290 
105,702 

$527,772 
169,378 
1,420,1(30 
3.243,408 
1,751,766 
260,051 
190,826 
48,767 
1,908,6(19 
325,198 

$59,673 

88,6961 
2,889,372 
1,579,074 
971,074 
959,300 
85,676 
1,152,717 
741,911) 
803,114 

Malta  

France  cm  the  Mcditer. 
Spain  

Italy  

Sicily  

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

Trieste  &  oth.  Aus.  ports 
jTurkey  

Exports. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
produce. 

Foreign 
produce. 

Total. 

Gibraltar  .  .  . 

$466,937 
11,644 
1,674,750 
221,898 
515,575 
287,861 
708,179 
1215,451 

$116,961 
8,261 
73,868 
16,578 
804,940 
196,797 
136,526 
76,515 

$582,998 
19,905 
l,74s,4:iS 
238,476 
820,517 
433,658 
8S4J05 
202,036 

$12,268 
7,300 
958,678 
1,065,640 
987,528 
589,419 
413,210 
870,248 

Malta  

France  on  the  Mediter. 
Spain  

Italy  

Sicily  

Trieste  

Turkey  

From  Tuscanj'  and  Sardinia  we  have  no  reports  of 
1842.     The  exports  from  Morocco  to  the  United  States 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  com- 
merce in  question  has,  as  it  regards  some  States, 
greatly  increased.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  export  to  that 
country  has  augmented  13  times.  Also  an  important 
increase  is  seen  in  Malta,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  Turkey. 
The  commerce  of  France,  however,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, diminished  considerably,  also  that  of  Sicily. 
From  both  these  reports  we  learn  also,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  the  Mediterranean  has  not 
been  developed  in  such  an  admirable  manner  as  with 
other  transatlantic  countries,  to  which  numerous  mail 
lines  and  other  steamers  are  running.  What  influence 
these  communications  have  on  trade  and  commerce, 
the  comparison  between  the  trade  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  France  on  the  Atlantic,  shows : 

EXPORT  TO,  AND  IMPORT  OF,  THE  UNITED   STATES   IN  TUB 
YEAR  1854,  FROM  FRANCE. 

Atlantic.  Mediterranean. 

Export— Domestic  prod. . .  $29,749,466         $1,218,786 
Foreign        "...         978,355  201,874 

Total $30,727,821         $1,420,160 

Import 32,892,021  2,889,872 

The  commerce  in  the  first  direction,  where  the 
steam-line  exists  from  Havre  to  New  York,  shows 
$615,013,842 ;  and  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  no 
steam  communication  exists,  was  only  $4,309,532. 
The  difference  is  enormous  !  Marseilles  is  much  be- 
hind Havre,  which,  by  its  direct  steam  communication 
with  New  York,  attracted  the  greatest  part  of  com- 
merce. See  FRANCE. 

Let  us  take,  now,  a  view  of  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  general.  All  depend  for  the  expe- 
dition of  their  letters  upon  the  English  post-offices,  if 
they  do  not  prefer  to  send  them  via  Trieste,  Ostend, 
and  Liverpool ;  for  in  both  cases  the  postages  are  very 
high  and  expensive,  and,  as  the  letters  have  to  pass 
through  several  different  offices,  the  loss  of  time  is,  in 
both  ways,  very  great.  These  difficulties,  and  we 
might  add  nuisances,  have  an  influence  in  keeping  the 
commerce  back,  and  to  them  it  is  chiefly  attributable 
that  the  commerce  of  these  countries  with  the  United 
States  has'  progressed  no  faster.  Mr.  Baker,  who 
lived  for  several  years  as  American  consul  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  observed  pretty  closely  the  great  pro- 
gress of  commerce  between  these  parts  of  the  globe, 
hinted  to  his  countnanen,  several  times,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

"  Thousands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterrranean," 
saj's  Mr.  Baker,  "prefer  American  to  other  produce. 
Especially  are  flour  and  rice  highly  prized.  The  com- 
merce with  dried  and  salted  fish  is  profitable.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  staves  and  lumber  which  are  used 
on  the  snores  of  Spain,  are  mostly  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Also  other  produce,  such  as  biscuit, 
different  kinds  of  oats,  sperm-oil,  spermaceti  candles, 
lard  and  provisions,  find  here  ready  and  good  markets. 
The  port  of  Malaga  is  much  frequented  by  American 
vessels  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Barcelona,  the  great 
emporium  of  Spanish  wines  and  brandies,  where 
American  import  articles  find  good  sale.  But  very 
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few  American  vessels  visit  Cartagena,  Alicante,  and 
Valencia,  where  American  produce  would  be  salable, 
with  profit. 

The  cargoes  which  American  ships  take  up  in  those 
places  are  mostly  brandies,  red  and  white  wines,  silk 
goods,  shawls,  cloths,  woolen  goods,  paper,  laces,  saf- 
fron, nuts,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits,  olives,  etc. 
As  to  the  commerce  with  France,  only  Marseilles  par- 
ticipates in  it,  and  this  very  little,  in  comparison  with 
the  great  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  advan- 
tages of  Havre  have  already  been  stated.  Of  com- 
mercial ports,  we  name  also  Genoa,  Leghorn  and 
Messina.  The  old  plan  to  connect  Genoa,  by  a  regu- 
lar steamship  line,  with  New  York,  has  now  been  taken 
up  anew,  and  will  soon  be  in  readiness.  This  connec- 
tion is  expected  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
Italian  commerce,  and  also  to  awaken  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Until  now  the  Italian 
commerce  with  the  United  States  has  not  been  of  much 
importance,  compared  with  what  it  would  be,  had  it 
frequent  and  regular  communication.  Of  American 
articles,  there  are  sugars  of  Louisiana  and  Cuba,  as, 
also,  American  grain,  highly  appreciated,  imported  by 
Genoa,  and  again  shipped  to  the  Levant  and  other 
smaller  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  im- 
ported from  Genoa  are  many,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  fair  demand.  They  consist  in  fresh  and  dried  fruits, 
olive-oil,  soap,  silk  goods,  damasks,  velvets,  linen, 
gloves,  ribbons,  liquors,  prepared  marble,  etc.  Amer- 
ican articles  for  export  to  Genoa,  are  indigo,  dye-roots, 
honey,  provisions,  butter,  etc.  Rosin  and  pitch  are 
bought  freely  in  Genoa,  and  re-sold  to  other  smaller 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Tuscany 
presents  interesting  features.  Tuscany  exported,  in 
the  year  1854,  to  the  United  States,  a  value  of 
merchandise  of  $1,152,717 — much  more  than  Trieste 
and  the  other  Austrian  ports  together.  The  United 
States  exported  to  Tuscany,  of  her  own  and  foreign 
produce,  not  more  than  $48,767.  This  small  figure  is 
more  remarkable,  as  American  produce  is  in  fair  de- 
mand at  Leghorn.  For  Sicily,  the  ports  of  Palermo 
and  Messina  are  the  most  prominent.  From  these  are 
exported  to  the  United  States,  wines,  fruits,  extracts, 
oils,  brandies,  argols,  tongues,  sardines,  prepared 
marble,  senna,  cantharides,  soap,  leeches,  etc.  The 
Americans  export  there  stockfish,  salted  and  dried 
meat,  sugar,  zinc,  lead,  indigo,  cochineal,  dye  woods, 
cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  flour,  tobacco,  etc.  The  com- 
merce of  Sicily  is  important.  England  has,  however, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  lion's  part. 

As  MacGregor  relates,  the  import  in  Sicily  was,  in 
the  year  1844,  £744,630  ;  the  export,  £1,035,026.  The 
whole  commerce  with  the  exterior,  £1,779,656.  Of 
this  the  United  States  exported  only  £58,489,  and 
imported  from  there,  £224,988.  In  the  year  1854, 
the  United  States  exported  to  Sicily  only  $260,051 
(£52,000);  and  imported  from  there,  $959,300  (£191,- 
860),  which  shows  a  decrease  on  both  sides.  This  de- 
crease is  a  peculiar  fact,  if  we  consider  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  articles  there  consumed.  It  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  great  activity  of  England, 
and  the  little  attention  paid  to  this  quarter  by  Ameri- 
cans. Busied  with  the  great  commercial  projects  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  culture  in  the  interior,  they  have  not 
yet  found  time  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  commerce, 
and  not  being  much  posted  up  in  the  market  prices  in 
Sicily,  they  ignore  partly  the  importance  of  that 
trade. 

It  is  now  time  to  act  with  energy.     The  energy 
will  not  be  missed,  while  the  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  facilitated  ami  trade  iin  , 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Trieste  and 
other  Austrian   ports,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  great 
wants  in  the  trans-Atlantic  markets,  nor  to  the  I 
Austrian  manufactures,  which  are  considered  of  very 
good  quality.     Cloths,  woolen  goods,  linen  and  silk 


goods,  can  be  had  from  Austria,  at  cheap  prices  and  in 
fair  quality.  Nevertheless,  the  import  of  the  said 
articles,  in  1853,  was  $73,964,237.  Other  Austrian 
articles  would  also  lind  good  market  here,  by  a  regular 
and  quick  communication. 

As  to  the  Austrian  ships,  very  few  sail  into  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  year  1854  only  four  Austrian  ships 
came  to  the  United  States.  Considering  the  passivity 
with  which  the  commerce  with  the  United  Stntes  is 
regarded,  it  will  not  surprise  us  that  so  little  is  done 
between  them.  What  has  been  exported  from  Austria 
to  the  United  States,  during  1854,  viu.  Trieste,  and 
other  Austrian  ports,  was  not  more  than  $741,919  ;  in 
fact  a  great  sum  compared  to  the  many  good  indus- 
trial articles,  and  its  navigation,  as  also  its  ports,  of 
which  especially  Trieste  and  the  world-renowned 
Venice  seem  to  be  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
future  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  export  of 
the  United  States  to  Trieste  is  much  larger  than  their 
import  from  Austria,  and  was,  in  the  year  1854,  not 
less  than  $1,903,609. 

The  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Tur- 
key is  fixed  by  the  following  data :  to  Turkey,  the 
United  States  exported,  in  1854,  merchandise  in  value 
of  $325,198;  importing  from  there  $803,714.  This  is  a 
very  poor  trade,  if  we  consider  the  means  of  both  par- 
ties. This  trade  is  in  its  first  development  and  will 
soon  be  increased,  if  the  Americans  will  take  hold  of 
it  with  their  usual  enterprise.  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  entirely  forgotten  by  the  Americans;  no 
direct  commerce  is  carried  on  from  there  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Baker  says,  "  The  commerce  with  the  Morea 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Americans, 
if  they  would  only  attempt  and  explore  it.  The  great 
quantity  of  produce  -would  easily  procure  re-cargo  to 
American  vessels.  The  demand  for  zinc,  lead,  etc., 
is  permanent,  also  of  fish ;  rice,  flour,  and  other  Amer- 
ican produce,  would  find  easy  market.  The  same," 
says  Mr.  Baker,  "  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  a  good 
trade  would  result." 

Indirect  Commerce. — As  to  the  indirect  commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Mediterranean,  there  are  very 
meagre  data.  The  total  export  of  the  United  States  in 
1854,  to  all  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  goods  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  was  only  $953,417. 
These  foreign  productions  consist  in  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
leather,  skins,  pepper,  ruin,  dye-woods,  sugar  from 
Cuba,  segars,  cochineal,  and  honey. 

As  to  the  American  indirect  import  from  those  coun- 
tries, it  is  difficult  to  find  it  out.  The  lists  of  naviga- 
tion give  only  the  direct  trade ;  and  at  the  nominations 
of  the  value  of  importation  from  the  States  on  the 
Mediterranean,  no  port  is  named  from  where  sent. 

England,  which  has  the  greatest  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  which  is  from  there  extended 
in  all  directions,  keeps  no  direct  ship  communication 
from  there  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  8508  British 
ships,  tonnage  1,748,380,  which  came,  in  1854,  to  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  820  tons  were  from  Gib- 
raltar ;  not  one  single  ton  from  Malta !  The  cause  is 
natural.  England  finds  it  more  in  her  interest  to  do 
the  commercial  trading  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levantine  produce  to  the  United  States,  not  directly, 
but  from  Liverpool  and  other  ports.  The  advantage 
of  this  proceeding  is  easily  explained. 

The  English  merchants  receive,  through  Liverpool, 
regular  reports  by  the  Collins  and  Canard  steamers,  of 
the  standing  of  the  trans- Atlantic  markets.  This  puts 
them  in  the  way  to  use  there  all  the  chances  offering 
to  dispose  of  their  rich  .-torks  of  Mediterranean  produce 
with  advantage,  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  other  ports  of  the  European  continent, 
which  follow  the  same  policy.  In  this  way  consider- 
able quantities  of  red  and  white  wines,  fruits,  drugs, 
and  other  produce  of  the  Mediterranean,  come  by  indi- 
rect commerce  to  America. 
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We  take,  for  example,  the  corinthes,  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Zante  and  Corfu  to  England,  and  other 
Kuropeun  ports,  from  where  they  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  small  quantities.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  articles,  to  countries  where  the  Americans  have 
no  direct  communication.  In  addition  to  the  ports 
already  named,  we  can  add,  under  the  same  category, 
the  rich  islands  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  viz. :  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Candia,  Samos,  My- 
tilene.  Even  from  ports  regularly  visited  by  Amer- 
ican vessels,  goods  are  sent  indirectly  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  isolation  in 
which  the  United  States  are  placed,  in  relation  to 
those  ports.  In  Smyrna,  the  large  storing  place  of 
the  produce  in  the  Levant,  where  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions have  a  counting-room,  there  is  no  American.  It 
is  the  same  in  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  Levant.  This  isolation  is  advantageous 
to  the  indirect  intercourse  of  the  English  and  French 
with  the  United  States  ;  both  are  in  the  fortunate  situ- 
ation to  turn  the  chances  of  both  hemispheres  to  their 
advantage.  Mr.  Baker,  in  speaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  the  French  dominions  in 
Africa,  viz.,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco, 
says  :  "It  would  be  very  profitable  for  our  commerce 
if  the  Americans  would  engage  in  this  branch ;  they 
would  convince  themselves,  very  soon,  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  very  profitable.  This  advice 
has  not  been  followed  up  to  this  time ;  at  least  there 
are  no  statistics  that  there  have  been  any  imports  from 
there.  These  are  almost  exclusive!}'  African,  and 
mentioned  only  in  general  terms,  without  branches  of 
commerce  in  these  dominions." 

The  American  export  to  Africa  in  general,  in  the 
year  1854,  amounted  to  $1,804,729 ;  the  imports  to 
$1,386,560  ;  of  which  proportion,  .$47,708  and  $30,007 
belong  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  other  Canarian 
Islands,  $20,417  and  $39,598 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
$299,958  and  $448,903.  There  is  no  data  for  the  other 
African  territories.  According  to  late  disclosures,  there 
are  considerable  numbers  of  vessels  which  leave  Amer- 
ican ports  to  embark  secretly  in  the  slave-trade,  land 
them  at  Cuba,  and  import  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods  from  Africa.  Americans  can  buy  many  kinds 
of  African  produce  from  the  great  caravans  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  which  traverse  Africa  in  its  greatest 
extremity  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Americans 
appear  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  the  Levant 
as  far  less  than  a  mercantile  power  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  is  but  too  plain  that  these  great  and  rich  terri- 
tories, for  hundreds  of  years  the  centre  of  shipping 
and  commerce  of  well-advised  nations,  are,  by  the 
Americans,  very  much  neglected.  England  and  France 
are  in  opposition  with  steamers  and  manufactures  on 
the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Levant.  The  mail 
lines  of  Cunard,  Collins,  Bremen,  and  Havre,  are 
not  sufficient  for  our  steam  commerce  with  Europe, 
and  a  Mediterranean  line,  alone,  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer the  interests  of  American  commerce.  And 
through  all  this,  the  great  project  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Marine  Telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  will  the 
sooner  be  brought  to  completion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Trieste  and  the  Austrian  commercial  community 
in  general,  will  not  allow  such  progressive  movements 
to  pass  without  considering  that  the  same  which  has 
been  done  by  the  small  city  of  Bremen,  can  be  done 
by  Trieste,  with  its  powerful  resources.  Bremen  can 
give  satisfactory  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  steam 
communication  with  the  New  World.  Bremen  has 
exported  in  1854,  not  less  than  $14,643,927.  Bremen 
is  much  ahead  of  Hamburg,  on  account  of  its  steam 
communication  with  New  York,  as  its  exports  in  1854 
were  only  $2,322,971.  Trieste  would  have  double  the 
advantage  ;  it  would  have  all  the  direct  commerce  with 
Austria,  and  the  indirect  connection  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  New  World.  The  project  is  great,  but 


promises  well-paying  results.  It  can  he  developed  by 
a  direct,  regular,  and  quick  connection  with  New 
York.  It  is  also  well  to  mention,  that  Austria  would, 
by  these  means,  come  into  a  more  productive  relation- 
ship with  the  Orient,  as  the  commerce  of  Austria,  can 
look  to  a  very  prosperous  future,  on  account  of  the 
Marine  Telegraph  from  Sardinia  to  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  as  the  connection  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea. — Nautical  Maffazme.  For 
Commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Mediterranean,  see  Kd.  Rev., 
vi.,  478  ;  HUNT'S  Mag.,  vi.,  201 ;  FRASEB,  zxvii,  377  ; 
Quar.  Rev.,  Ixxv.,  280 ;  same  article  in  Eclectic,  v., 
83  ;  Living  Age,  v.,  361. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Victoria,  formerly  Port  Philip,  in  Australia,  occupy- 
ing the  south-east  portion  of  that  continent,  stretching 
through  9°  of  longitude,  from  Cape  Howe  on  the  east 
to  the  Glenelg  River  on  the  west.  The  town  is  situat- 
ed on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  River,  about 
nine  miles,  following  its  windings,  from  its  mouth,  in 
the  basin  of  Port  Philip,  latitude  37°  49'  5"  S.,  long. 
144°  58'  35"  E.  It  was  founded  in  1837,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  1851  it  had  a 
population  of  23,000 ;  and  such  has  been  the  immigra- 
tion consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields, 
that,  including  suburbs,  it  had  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1854,  71,188  inhabitants.  A  considerable  portion,  how- 
ever, of  this-  immense  population  is  to  be  regarded  as 
migratory  only,  and  as  residing  in  town  merely  till 
their  ultimate  destination  has  been  decided  upon. 
This  sudden  increase  of  population  raised  house  rent 
to  an  unparalleled  height ;  and  for  some  considerable 
time  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  was  not 
housed,  but  encamped  under  tents.  But  partly  through 
the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  was  thus  given  to 
building,  and  partly  through  the  mercantile  failures 
consequent  to  the  overtrading  of  1853  and  1854,  there 
has  been  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rents,  which  do  not  now 
(1855)  exceed  half  their  amount  in  1852.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  unfortunate  ;  for  the  river  being  obstruct- 
ed by  a  bar  and  shallows,  it  is  not  generally  navigable 
for  vessels  of  more  than  60  tons  burden ;  and  it  has 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being  low,  and  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  during  the  wet 
season.  It  has  been  proposed  to  facilitate  the  trade 
of  the  town  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  deepening  its  channel  :  but  this  would  be  a 
very  expensive  undertaking,  and  one  of  which  the 
success  would  be  not  a  little  doubtful.  The  excava- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  from  the  deep  water  in  the  bay  to 
Melbourne  has  also  been  proposed  ;  and  it  probably 
would  be  the  preferable  plan  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
railway  has  been  commenced,  and  is  in  progress  to  the 
bay,  which,  when  completed,  as  is  probably  the  case, 
will  obviate  many  of  the  inconveniences  which  are 
now  experienced.  It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely 
that  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  part,  per- 
haps, of  its  population,  will  ultimately  centre  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  a  village  a  few  miles  distant,  on  a  head- 
land extending  into  the  bay,  opposite  to  which  all 
large  vessels  coming  to  Melbourne  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor. The  principal  objection  to  Williamstown  is  the 
scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the  fresh  water ;  but  this 
serious  defect  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated  by  sinking 
wells,  or  by  conveying  hither  a  supply  of  water  from 
some  of  the  adjacent  streams.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  present  unfavorable  situation 
of  the  town  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary state  of  things  which  was  lately  prevalent 
there,  than  the  fact  that  while  the  ordinary  charge  for 
the  freight  of  goods  from  England  to  Melbourne  Roads 
was  in  November,  1853,  £3  10s.  a  ton,  it  was  £5  to  the 
quays. 

There  are  very  few  goods  or  articles  exported  from 
the  colony  to  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles 
have  been  gum,  in  small  quantities,  a  few  hides,  and 
some  bones.  With  the  exception  of  gold,  on  which 
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there  is  a  duty  of  GO  cents  per  ounce  (2s.  6d.),  none  are 
liable  to  duty. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  POPULATION  op  THE  COLONY  OP 
VICTORIA.  KROM  1889  TO  1853,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


1S89 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
istu 
1st? 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854. 


Imports 


£2(15,000 

392,000 
835,000 
264,000 
183,000 
151,000 
248,000 
316,000 
433,000 
874,000 
480,000 
745,000 
1,056,437 
4,043,896 

15.SI2,6:!7 

16,557,404 


Exports. 


£78,000 

155,000 

139,000 

204,000 

278,0  )0 

257,000 

464,000 

425,000 

669,000 

675,000 

755,000 

1.042,000 

1.423,909 

7,451,549 

8,946,096 

10,109,292 


Total  of 
external 

trade. 


Population, 
average 
of  year. 


£2S3,000 

547,000 

474,000 

468,000 

461,000 

408,000 

712,000 

41,000 

1,107,000 

1,049,000 

1.235,000 

1,787,000 

2,480,346 

11.495.445 

24,783.733 

26,666,696 


7,000 
10,000 
14,000 
19,000 
22,000 
24,000 
28,000 
,34,000 
42,000 
50.000 
60,000 
70,000 
90,000 
180,000 

232',66o 


EXPORTS  OP  VICTORIA,  1845-1858. 


Year.. 

Produce  of 
Victoria. 

Brklih 
manufactures 

iV.diK-e  of 
Brltbh 

Colonies. 

Produce  of 
foreign 
stales. 

Totals. 

1845 

£451,792 

£8,479 

£100 

£3,226 

£463,597 

1846 

4(19,818 

10,152 

5,236 

425,201 

184T 

652,122 

13,450 

2,939 

f,r,S;-)|  1 

1848 

057,919 

13,210 

2,166 

2,064 

671,859 

1849 

737,067 

13,072 

721 

4,460 

755,326 

iaw 

1,022,064 

12.945 

195 

6,592 

1,041,796 

1851 

1,883,267 

29,588 

2,107 

9,0i  12 

1,422,909 

1852 

7,337,925 

54,898 

6,484 

52.292 

7,451,549 

1853 

10,430,954 

241,094 

24,330 

365,165 

11,061,543 

Population  of  census  30th  April,  1854,  232,000  show- 
ing that,  exclusive  of  the  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  by  sea,  the  population  had  gained  17,253  by 
overland  arrivals  and  other  causes. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMHEP.  AND  TONNAOK  OP  THE  SHIPS 
ENTERED  INWARD  IN  THE  PORTS  OF  VICTORIA  IN  1851, 
1S52,  AND  1853,  SPECIFYING  TIIK  COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH 
THEY  BP.I.ONViKD,  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OP 
THOSE  BELONGING  TO  EACH. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  of 
gold  exported  from  the  several  ports  in  Australia  in 
each  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  gold  discov- 
eries to  the  end  of  the  year  1855  ;  the  exports  chiefly 
destined  for  Great  Britain  and  colonial  possessions : 


Gold  exported  from  New  South  Wales. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1851  29th  May  to  31st  Dec.  .  . 
1852  

Oz.  dwls.grs. 

144,120  17  16 
962  878  16  19 

$2,341,680 

18,000,880 

1853  

548,052  19  21 

8,905,855 

1854  
1855  

237,910  13  23 
64,334  14    3 

8,866,045 
1,046,250 

Total... 

$34,160,710 

Gold  exported  from  Victoria. 


1851 

1-52 

1853 

1354 

1855 

Total 

Av'ge  during  last  4  years 


Quantity. 


Oz.    dwts.ers 

145,137  3  12 
1,988,526  10  13 
2,497,723  15  16 
2,144.699  9  19 
2,575,745  4  17 


Value. 


$2,193.885 
30.678,640 
43,322.645 
41,277,750 
66,819,900 
$174,292,'820" 


$43,573,205 


To  the  preceding  statement  we  annex  an  official 
return  of  all  the  gold  coined  at  the  mint  in  Great 
Britain  each  year  from  January  1,  1846,  to  December 
31,  1855: 

Gold  coined  in  Great  Britain  in — 


1846 $21,674,556 

1847 25,792.200 

1848 12,259.995 

1849 10,889,775 

1850 7,454,181 

1851 22,002,055 

1852 43,711,351 


1853 $59,761,955 

1854 20,760,915 

1855 45,043,316 


Total...   $269,350,299 


Average     $26,935,029 


For  further  details,  see  the  Articles  COLONIES, 
PRKCIOUS  METALS,  and  CALIFORNIA.  Here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Australia,  wool,  down  to  the  discover}' 
of  the  gold  fields,  was  the  principal  article  of  produce 
and  export.  And  it  is  seen  from  the  following  stute- 
ment  that  its  exportation  went  on  increasing  down  to 
the  present  year. 

ACCOUNT   OF   THE   WOOL   SHIPPED   DURING   THE   YEARS   END- 
ING lOTii  OCTOBER,  1853,  1854. 

1953.  1854. 

lh<.  Ill* 

Melbourne 9,870,731  11,104,130 

Geelon^' 7,019,000  5,643,400 

Portland 8,475,818  4,162,482 

Port  Fairy  1.26 1  ,-;-jr>  1 ,  »:,6.300 

Port  Al  bert 336,830  2: 12,376 

Total 21,965,104  22,593,683 

A  continuous  high  price  of  wool  in  the  English 
markets  will  afford  great  encouragement  to  the  set- 
tlers to  struggle  with  these  two  tendencies  so  greatly 
deteriorative  to  our  wool ;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  afford  that  encouragement, 
or  they  must  gradual!}'  teach  themselves  to  look  else- 
where for  a  supply. 


U.  Kingdom. .. 
British  colonies 
United  States.. 
Other  for.  states 
Totals.... 


1851. 


95 

591 
3 

23 
712 


54,621 

67,135 

746 

6,924 


Shi,- 


Ton 


251  ,168,919 


1,364 
13 
29 


22.-).  U'1, 
5,820 
8,031 


129,426  1,657    4)8.216  2,594 


680 

1,740 
119 
105 


Scale  of  Commercial  Charges  adopted  at  a  Special  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

15th  May,  1854. 

Commissions. — On  cash  payments,  when  not  in  funds, 
5  per  cent. ;  on  cash  payments  when  in  funds,  2J  per 
cent. ;  on  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  dust,  1  per 
cent.  ;  on  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  dust,  if 
drawn  against,  2J  per  cent. 

On  the  amount  of  invoice  in  either  case. 

On  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  and 
on  other  purchases  when  not  in  funds,  5  per  cent. ; 
on  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  and  on 
other  purchases  when  in  funds,  2|  per  cent. ;  on  pri- 
vate sales,  including  the  purchase  of  bills  for  remit- 
tance, 5  per  cent. ;  on  guaranty  of  sales,  including 
remittances,  5  per  cent. ;  on  goods  received  for  sale 
and  reshipped,  and  on  consignments  of  merchandise 
withdrawn,  on  invoice  value,  2J  per  cent. ;  on  debts, 
rents,  and  other  accounts  collected,  recovered,  and  re- 
mitted, 5  per  cent. ;  on  granting  of  letters  of  credit,  2J 
per  cent. ;  on  letters  of  credit  acted  upon,  an  additional 
charge  of  2£  per  cent. ;  on  freight  or  charter  procured 
for  vessels,  and  freight  or  passage-money  collected,  5 
per  cent. ;  on  freight  paid  at  port  of  departure,  2-J  per 
cent. ;  on  ships'  disbursements  and  outfits  when  not  in 
funds,  5  per  cent. ;  on  ships'  disbursements  and  outfits 
when  in  funds,  '_'i  per  cent. ;  on  guaranty  of  captains' 
drafts  on  owners,  taken  for  balance  of  ships'  disburse- 
ments, 5  per  cent. ;  on  money  obtained  on  bottomry  or 
respondentia,  5  per  cent. ;  on  insurance  effected,  or  or- 
ders written  for  insurance,  on  the  assured  value,  •£  per 
cent. ;  on  insurance  losses,  partial  or  total,  settled,  or 
on  premiums  recovered,  5  per  cent. 

All  sales  of  goods  understood  to  be  guarantied,  un- 
less there  be  special  orders  to  the  contrary. 

Guaranty  on  security  for  contracts,  5  per  cent. ; 
acting  as  trustee  on  assignments,  5  per  cent. ;  on  ad- 
vances on  produce  for  shipment,  2£  per  cent. 

Auctioneers'  commission  and  brokerage  to  be  charged 
when  incurred. 

Advances  and  current  accounts  not  liquidated  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  March  :>lst,  the  balance  to  be  charged 
as  a  fresh  advance,  subject  to  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent. 

Interest. — On  advances  for  duty,  freight,  and  lighter- 
age, and  on  amounts  occurring  per  annum,  10  percent. 

f'fitirf/cs. — For  passing  accounts  with  the  govern- 
ment for  emigrant  ships,  £21 ;  for  entering  ship  in- 
ward at  the  custom-house,  wlu-n  the  original  port  of 
departure  is  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  New 
Zealand,  £2  2s.;  for  clearing  ship  outward,  when 
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the  port  of  destination  is  Australia,  Van  Diemen's 
Lend,  or  New  Zealand,  £2  2s. ;  for  entering  ship  in- 
ward from  other  ports,  £5  5s. ;  for  clearing  ship  out- 
ward, £5  os.;  for  attending  delivery  of  cargo  from 
lighters,  and  giving  notice  to  consignees,  15s.  per  day  ; 
fee  for  each  surveyor  within  the  city,  £1  Is. ;  fee  for 
survey  of  hatches  and  stowage  of  cargo,  £1  Is. ;  fee 
for  survey  of  hull  of  vessel,  £5  5s. ;  on  wool,  for  re- 
ceiving, weighing,  marking,  and  delivering,  id.  per 
load  ;  in  addition  to  the  tare  on  wool,  an  allowance  for 
draft  of  1  Ib.  per  cwt. 

PlLOTAGB   RATES   AT  MELBOURNE,   1856. 


Sailing 
Vessel. 

IS  team- 
or. 

Mai- 

Mini- 
mum. 

From  without  the  Heads  to  Mel- 
bourne or  Geelong,  and  vice 

-1     3 

a.     d. 
0  10 

£ 

100 

£ 

15 

From  within  the  Heads  to  Mel- 
bourne or  Geelong,  and  vice 
ve/'sd,  per  ton  

•  0    9 

0     6 

60 

10 

Into  or  out  of  Port  Albert,  p.  ton 
Into  or  out  of  all  other  ports  
Between  Melbourne  &  Geelong. 

0    9 
0    6 
0    6 

0    6 
0    4 
0    4 

60 
40 
40 

5 
4 
4 

The  above  rates  include  two  removes  by  the  pilots. 

Exemptions. — All  ships  belonging  to  her  majesty,  all 
ships  outfitting  to  or  refitting  from  the  fisheries,  all 
ships  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  all  ships  regu- 
larly trading  between  any  port  of  Victoria  and  of  any 
of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  New  Zealand,  West  and  South  Australia  (the 


master  of  such  ship  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Pilot 
Board  that  he  is  competent  to  act  as  pilot  to  such 
trader),  unless  the  services  of  a  pilot  shall  have  been 
actually  received ;  and  all  ships  not  having  actually 
received  the  services  of  a  pilot. 

The  basin  of  port  Philip,  which  receives  the  Yarra- 
Yarra,  and  other  rivers,  is  a  large  circular  bay,  or  inlet 
of  the  sea,  whence  the  colon}'  derived  its  former  name. 
It  lias  a  narrow  entrance,  not  more  than  If  miles  in 
width,  partly  occupied  with  rocks  and  shoals.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  near  the  extremity  of  Point 
Lonsdale,  near  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  lat.  38° 
16'  S.,  long.  140°  40'  E.,  and  another  on  Point  Gelli- 
brand,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  between  Williams- 
town  and'  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  Itiver,  lat.  37° 
52'  S.,  long.  144°  55'  E.  The  bay  is  about  40  miles 
in  depth  from  south  to  north,  and  where  widest  is 
about  40  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  above  800  square  miles,  and  might  accom- 
modate all  the  navies  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
The  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  which  is  already  very 
extensive,  and  is  increasing  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, is  at  present  carried  on  from  this  basin.  And 
from  its  advantageous  situation,  and  its  stretching  so 
far  inland,  it  is  probable  it  will  always  continue  to  en- 
gross the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  partly,  also,  carried  on  from  other  ports. 
Geelong,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  basin,  has  a  large  population,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable trade. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  AUSTRALIA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1S3T,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Ifears  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  80,  1838  .  . 

$33,546 
6,790 

84,847 

$816 
$6,022 

$34,362 
6,790 
90,869 

$80,538 
58,344 
122,141 

620 
1,053 
1,363 

1839     . 

1840  

ToLal.    .. 

1841... 
1842  

H85jl88 

$63,784 
52,651 
57,805 
29,667 
69,521 
48,783 
33,289 

$6,838 
$112,557 
11J232 
"790 

$132,021 

$176,341 
52,651 
69,037 
29,667 
70,311 
48,783 
88,289 

$211,023 

$86,706 
28,693 
44,910 

"122 

$101,621 

6,720 

$37,125 

3,041 

l',7S7 
590 
415 

9  mos.     1843  ...    . 

June  30,  1844  

1S45  

1846  

1847  

Total.... 
June  30,  1852 

$355,500 

$196,554 
4,148,828 
2,999,635 
2,703,043 
4.909.925 

$124,579 

$11,713 
138,174 
149,444 
320,506 
125.047 

$480,079 

$208,267 
4,287,002 
3,149,079 
3,023.549 
5,034,972 

$160,431 

$214^202 
223,593 
134,452 

$108,341 
$V,498 
8,112 

$37,125 

$197',581 
10,960 

2,792 

9,318 
56,944 
89,421 

43,353 
42,865 

17,016 
13,034 
4,989 
2.479 
4,722 

1853  

1854     . 

1855  

1856... 

Memel,  a  commercial  town  of  east  Prussia,  lat. 
of  light-house  55°  43'  7"  N.,  long.  21°  6'  2"  E.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1846,  9400.  Memel  is  situated  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  great  bay,  denominated  the  Currische 
flof,  near  its  junction  with  the  Baltic.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, the  principal  entrepot  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  Niemen,  and  as  such  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive 
commerce.  The  harbor  of  Memel  is  large  and  safe ; 
but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Currische  Haf  has  sel- 
dom more  than  17  feet  water,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  13  or  14  feet ;  so  that  ships  drawing  more  than  16 
feet  water  are  frequently  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage 
is  but  indifferent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  north  or 
north-west.  A  light-house,  originally  75,  but  now  100 
feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  light,  which  is 
fixed  and  powerful,  may  be  distinguished  in  clear 
weather  at  more  than  20  miles'  distance.  The  outer 
buoy  lies  in  6  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile  without  the 
light-house,  which  bears  from  it  south-east  by  east  f 
east.  The  channel  thence  to  the  harbor  is  marked  by 
white  buoys  on  the  north,  and  red  on  the  south  side. 
Three  beacons  to  the  north  of  the  town,  when  brought 
into  a  line,  lead  directly  into  the  harbor.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  channel  is  subject  to  frequent  changes, 


both  in  depth  and  direction,  it  is  always  prudent,  on 
arriving  at  the  outer  buoy,  to  heave-to  for  a  pilot ;  but 
this  is  not  obligator}' ;  and  the  Prussian  authorities 
have  issued  directions  for  ships  entering  without  a 
pilot,  which  may  be  found  in  NORIE'S  Sailing  Direc- 
tions for  the  Catlegat  and  Baltic,  p.  36.  Timber  forms 
the  principal  article  of  export ;  for  though  that  of 
Dantzic  be  considered  better,  it  is  generally  cheaper, 
and  almost  always  more  abundant,  at  Memel.  Here, 
as  at  Dantzic,  the  best  quality  of  all  sorts  of  wood  ar 
tides  is  called  khron,  or  crown,  the  2d,  brack,  and  the 
3d,  bracks  brack.  Large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax 
are  also  exported,  as  are  bristles,  hides,  linseed  (the 
finest  for  crushing  brought  to  England),  wax,  pitch, 
tar,  etc.  The  exports  of  grain  are  sometimes  very 
considerable.  The  wheat  of  Lithuania  is  reckoned 
the  best.  All  flax  and  hemp  shipped  from  Memel 
must  be  bracked,  or  assorted,  by  sworn  selectors.  See 
FLAX  and  HEMP.  The  imports  consist  principally  of 
salt,  herrings,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  dye-woods,  tobac- 
co, tea,  iron,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  cutlery,  wine,  etc. 
Merchants  at  Memel  generally  send  their  bills  to 
Konigsberg  to  be  sold,  charging  their  correspondents 
with  1  per  cent,  for  bank  commission,  postages,  etc. 
The  navigation  generally  closes  about  the  latter  end 
of  December,  and  opens  about  the  middle  of  March. 
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Mercantile  Agency  System,  U.  S.— The  Mer- 
cantile Agency  is  a  name  applied  to  various  houses  in 
the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Montreal 
and  London.  The  principal  object  of  the  Agency  is  to 
supply,  to  annual  subscribers,  information  respecting 
the  character,  capacity,  and  pecuniary  condition  of 
persons  asking  credit.  The  valuable  services  it  has 
rendered  to  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country,  as  a 
check  upon  our  credit  system,  are  acknowledged  by 
the  mercantile  community.  Its  history,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  its  mode  of  operation,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  foreign 
merchant. 

The  Agency  was  first  established  in  1841  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  him,  upon  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  until 
1846,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  became  his  coad- 
jutor, and  assumed  the  chief  management.  From  this 
time  the  business  increased  rapidly,  and  assumed  a 
permanent  and  recognized  position  among  the  mercan- 
tile institutions  of  the  country. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  growth  of  the  Agency,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  its  history.  Founded  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  merchants,  and  conducted  from  the  beginning 
by  men  of  ability,  capacity  for  work,  high  character, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  mercantile 
business,  its  progress  has  been  uninterrupted.  From 
New  York  it  has  extended  its  branches  and  associate 
offices  to  seventeen  other  cities,  viz. :  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Montreal,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Mihvaukie,  Dubuque,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, and  London,  England.  All  these  branches  are 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  proprietors  at  New  York,  and 
are  governed  by  uniform  rules.  A  daily  interchange 
of  information  facilitates  the  answering  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  respective  subscribers  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  gigantic  labor  of  reporting  the 
business  men  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  could 
not  be  performed  by  any  one  office,  nor  could  the  ex- 
pense be  borne  by  the  merchants  of  any  one  city.  It 
is  performed  by  means  of  their  system  of  branch  offices, 
each  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  district  allotted  to  each  office  is  the 
country  of  which  its  city  is  the  centre  of  trade.  For 
instance,  the  Boston  office  reports  that  portion  of  the 
New  England  States  of  which  it  has  the  chief  trade ; 
the  Dubuque,  the  greater  part  of  Iowa ;  the  Mihvau- 
kie, Wisconsin;  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  while  the  Ohio  Valley  is  divided  between  the 
offices  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville. 

This  subdivision  of  labor  is  the  means  of  securing  a 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  reports,  which,  to  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  Agency,  is 
very  great.  The  operations  of  a  branch  office  do  not 
embrace  a  large  extent  of  country.  They  arc  usually 
limited  to  the  150  or  '200  counties,  the  majority  of 
whose  traders  buy  their  goods  chiefly  at  the  city  where 
it  is  established.  In  each  of  these  counties  the  princi- 
pal of  the  office  secures  one,  two,  three,  or  more  corre- 
spondents, the  number  varying  with  the  population, 
and  the  division  of  the  local  trade  among  towns.  These 
correspondents  are  selected  for  their  integrity,  long 
residence  in  the  county,  general  acquaintance,  business 
experience,  and  judgment.  Their  duties  are  to  advise 
the  Agency  promptly,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  of  every 
change  affecting  the  standing  or  responsibility  of 
traders ;  to  notify  it  of  suits,  protests,  mortgages, 
losses  by  fire,  indorsements,  or  otherwise ;  to  answer 
all  special  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  any  of  the 
associate  offices ;  and  to  revise  before  each  trade  sea- 
son, or  oftener  if  required,  the  previous  reports  of  ev- 
ery trader  in  the  county,  noting  any  change  for  the  bet- 
ter or  worse.  No  report  is  considered  full  unless  it 
embraces,  in  regard  to  each  trader,  his  business,  the 


length  of  time  he  has  pursued  it,  his  success  or  the 
contrary,  his  age,  character,  habits,  capacity,  mean?, 
prospects,  property  out  of  business,  real  estate,  judg- 
ments, mortgages,  or  other  liens  upon  his  property. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  agents,  who 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  information  to  the  Agency. 
Their  integrity  of  character,  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  from  any  entangling  connections  with  mercantile 
men,  which  might  bias  them  in  their  reports,  their 
social  position,  influence,  and  opportunities  for  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  men  they  are  reporting,  are  all 
taken  carefully  into  consideration,  and  the  very  great 
success  and  expansion  of  the  business  is,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt,  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
judgment  and  careful  discrimination  which  has  Ix'ci; 
exercised  in  this  particular.  Nevertheless,  after  all 
this  care  in  the  selection  of  the  agents,  prudence  would 
seem  to  require  some  check  upon  them.  This  is  done 
by  traveling  agents  who  are  sent  through  the  country, 
and  who  report  the  traders  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  generally  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
local  agent  lias  previously  reported.  Their  reports 
are  compared  carefully  with  those  of  the  local  agent, 
and  any  discrepancy  thoroughly  investigated.  Again, 
much  information  of  a  most  valuable  character  is  de- 
rived from  special  correspondents,  as  bank  cashiers, 
insurance  agents,  notaries  public,  sheriffs,  and  others, 
whose  official  position  gives  them  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  not  only  the  resources  and  character 
of  business  men,  but  also  the  degree  of  promptness 
with  which  they  meet  their  business  obligations.  An- 
other source  of  information  is  that  afforded  by  mer- 
chants themselves,  who  frequently  make  "statements" 
of  their  own  affairs  from  their  books.  These  are  given 
under  their  own  signature,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  having  them  used  by  the  Agency  as  a  basis  for 
credit.  The  leading  facts  contained  in  such  "state- 
ments" are  of  course  always  made  matter  of  special  in- 
vestigation. As,  for  instance,  a  merchant  in  his  "state- 
ment" says  he  owns  a  farm  or  a  number  of  town  lots, 
in  a  certain  county,  worth  a  certain  sum.  The  records 
of  the  county  are  examined  to  see  if  any  such  property 
stands  in  his  name;  the  estimate  he  puts  upon  it  is 
compared  with  that  given  by  persons  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  property  in  that  locality ;  and,  lastly,  a 
careful  examination  is  made  to  ascertain  if  any  incum- 
brance  exists  against  it  not  mentioned  in  the  volun- 
tary statement  of  the  merchant.  All  the  other  facts  in 
his  statement  are  scrutinized  in  like  manner,  and  it  is 
thus  subjected  to  a  very  searching  analysis.  Reports 
obtained  with  the  care  thus  exhibited,  and  from  such 
a  variety  of  sources,  must  certainly  approach  as  near 
perfection  as  is  practicable  under  any  circumstances. 

The  records  of  each  office  are  arranged  according  to 
counties.  Each  partnership  and  individual  name  is 
indexed  for  convenience  of  reference  on  inquiry  being 
made  by  subscribers.  The  reports  coming  in  daily  are 
copied  without  delay  in  the  book  for  the  county  to 
which  they  refer,  and  transmitted  by  mail  or  express 
to  the  next  or  central  office.  All  unfavorable  informa- 
tion is  promptly  copied  on  slips,  and  sent  simultaneous- 
ly to  all  the  offices  whose  subscribers'  interests  are 
probably  involved  therein.  Serious  embarrassments, 
assignments,  and  failures,  are  telegraphed.  The  mass 
of  information  thus  contributed  by  the  branches  to  the 
central  office  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  clerk, 
is  distributed  by  him  to  the  heads  of  departments,  by 
them  in  their  turn  parceled  out  among'  the  clerks,  and 
by  these  last  recorded  and  indexed  in  the  proper  books. 
The  records  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Mercantile 
Agency  contain  the  aggregate  knowledge  of  traders 
possessed  by  the  seventeen  most  extensive  mercantile 
communities  in  North  America. 

A  comparison  of  the  system  of  the  Mercantile  Agen- 
cy with  that  of  the  "  Commercial  Traveler,"  which  it 
superseded,  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  as 
regards  the  item  of  cost  as  well  as  information.  From 
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a  large  dry -goods  house  we  learn  that,  in  old  times,  its 
expenses  for  travelers  counted  by  thousands,  and  that 
it  was,  to  a  vexatious  extent,  in  the  power  of  clerks, 
who  were  anxious  to  make  sales,  and  whose  good  opin- 
ion was  too  often  won  by  civilities  than  by  responsi- 
bility. Now  it  holds  an  efficient  check  upon  its  sales- 
men, who  travel  not  to  choose  customers,  but  to  make 
collections,  and  obtain  orders. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Agency  that 
it  is  secret  in  its  operations,  and  that  to  the  casual  ob- 
server it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  system  of  espion- 
age, seemingly  at  variance  with  that  candor  and  love 
of  open  dealing  so  characteristic  of  our  commercial 
usages.  This  objection,  with  the  explanations  herein 
given,  will  appear  utterly  futile.  It  is  necessarily  of  a 
confidential,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  secret  nature, 
because  such  communications  must  always  be  so. 
What  merchant,  banker,  or  president  of  an  insurance 
company,  who  asked  for  and  received  such  informa- 
tion as  that  kept  by  the  Agency,  from  a  business  cor- 


respondent, would  think  of  using  it  in  any  other  war 
than  as  confidential,  and  to  be  kept  strictly  secret? 
What  would  his  correspondent  say  if  his  communica- 
tions were  used  as  though  they  were  not  so  regarded  ? 
Who  would  give  such  information,  however  pure  the 
inquirer's  motive  might  be,  unless  he  were  assured  that 
he  could  implicitly  rely  upon  this  ? 

The  principal  Mercantile  Agency  established  in 
the  United  States  is  that  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Branches  and  associate  offices  are  at  all  the  following 
points :  New  York,  Boston,.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Cincinnati,  Louisville-,  St.  Louis^New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Ohio<; 
Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  MiLwaukie,  Wis- 
consin ;  Montreal,  Canada  East;  London,  England. 

[It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  editors  do  not  entirely 
coincide  with  the  -writer  of  the  above  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Mercantile  Agency  system,  but  insert  the  article 
as  being  valuable  and  reliable  as  to  statements  and 
statistics. — Eds.  Ctyc.  of  Com.~\ 


STATISTICS  OF  BANKRUPTCY  IN  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOK  TUB  YEAB  1S5I. 


Number 

I 

allures. 

Ordin 

nry  Failures. 

Stores 

Number. 

Liabilities. 

Number. 

Liabilities. 

and  at  what  Average. 

.New  York  City,  New  York*  

13,S,>4 
721 

915 
S5 

$135,129,000 

838,000 

600 
18 

$83,951,000 
480,000 

218,  average  51  cts. 

Buffalo       

793 

72 

4,224,000 

53 

2,795,000 

£04 

13 

161,000 

12 

156,000 

408 

31 

853,000 

27 

707,000 

305 

29 

436,000 

'22 

268,000 

391 

24 

1,607,000 

12 

€82,000 

298. 

2Q 

535,000 

9 

376,000 

15  875 

447 

6,783,000 

378 

5  505  000 

4  374 

253 

41,010,000 

212 

32  255  000 

182  average  48  cts 

'    10  251 

230 

2,611,000 

202 

1  711  000 

7,404 

280 

32,951,000 

155 

16  9:5  000 

1,374 

28 

1,183,000 

92 

918  000 

13  526 

22<! 

2  283  000 

204 

2  005  000 

1350 

117 

6,572  000 

82 

4  571  000 

11  459 

11/9 

2,766,000 

149 

2  033,000 

2,513 

£6 

3,898  000 

69 

2,387  000 

553 

30 

613,000 

24 

390  ono- 

Balance  of  the  State  

15  746 

220 

2,357,000 

17S 

'  1,742,000 

2,230 

58 

6,285,000 

36 

4  388,000 

Balance  of  the  State  > 

1  CG7 

5 

240,000 

2 

26  000 

fl    amounting    to 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  

1  580 

43 

5,522,000 

25 

3,585,000 

($18,000,  pays  50  c. 

Balance  of  the  State  

4,S51 

29 

433,000 

17 

247.000 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  

1,100 

15 

4,564,000 

22 

2,136,000 

12,  average  40  cts 

566 

4 

105,000 

3 

60  000 

Baltimore,  Maryland  

1,970 
3  368 

58 
41 

3,206,000 
725,000 

39 
37 

2,472,000 
70S-  500 

IT,  average  44  cts. 

649 

84 

1,514,000 

24 

1  1119,000 

Balance  of  the  State  

3,70ii 

98 

1,004,000 

71 

722,000 

Dubuque,  Iowa  _  

403 

36 

735,000 

21 

463  000 

Balance  of  the  State  

4,308 

108 

1,333,000 

79 

1,059.000 

Louisville,  Kentucky  

1.080 

19 

757,000 

12 

412,000. 

Balance  of  the  State..  .  »  

6,715 

31 

1,007,000 

24 

496,000 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  .; 

900 

31 

922,000 

23 

812,000 

8,  average  42  cts. 

Balance  of  the  State  

2,538 

24 

305,000 

20 

245,000 

Territories  

1  697 

63 

1,705  000 

46 

1,302,000 

7  337 

139 

1,636,000 

114 

1,411,000 

1  5S3 

30 

781,000 

22 

694,000 

Balance  of  the  State  

7  7S1 

90 

982,000 

TO 

749,000 

633 

19 

380,000 

14 

312,000 

Balance  of  the  State  

3757 

101 

1,244,000 

£2 

1,150,000 

3  233 

62 

1,171  000 

42 

60S  000 

4433 

86 

1,142,000 

72 

836,000 

4203 

61 

1,129,000 

50 

995,000 

4  912 

81 

1,060,000 

71 

832,000; 

2  700 

70 

928,  OCfr. 

GO 

775,000 

Vermont  

1,S>62 

57 

473,000 

49 

38-2,000 

5  339 

32 

925  000 

21 

681  000 

Delaware  and  District  of  Columbia  

2,727 
1  179 

20 
7 

261,000 
309,000 

18 
5 

558,000 
285,000 

(rl    amounting    to 
J  over  $100,000,  will 

> 

Alabama  

2  604 

16 

2E5  000 

14 

265,000 

*  pay  nearly  all. 

Mississippi  

2,235 

11 

445,000 

10 

435,000 

2,  average  50  cts. 

Tennessee  

4,387 

40 

712,000 

2a 

618,000. 

Florida  

783 

7 

253,000 

5 

220,000 

S,  average  52  cts. 

Texas  

2,447 

15 

093,000 

12 

353,000 

Total  United  States  

2U4  001 

4937 

$21)1,750,000 

3703 

$192,305,500 

Toronto,  Canada  West  

383 

25 

2,714,000 

17 

1,270,000 

8,  average  58  cts. 

Balance  of  Canada  West  

3  444 

109 

2,172,000 

73 

1,631,000 

8,  average  45  cts. 

Montreal,  Canada  East  ^.  .  .  . 

909 

15 

523,000 

12 

445,000 

4,  average  52  cts. 

Balanoe  of  Canada  East  

1  764 

15 

1,267,000 

13 

66,000 

3,  average  35  cts. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  

1,797 

22 

1,375,000 

21 

1,363,000 
$4  775  000 

3,  average  50  cts. 

Total  United  States  and  British  I'rov. 

212,364 

5123 

$299,801,000 

3839 

$197,080,500 

Includes  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg. 
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Mercantile  Law.  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
trade  and  manufactures  were  accounted  degrading  and 
dishonorable  employments  ;  and  what  was  done  in  that 
way  was  performed  by  slaves.  None  who  had  been 
employed  in  trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave, 
could  be  chosen  into  the  senate;  and  no  senator,  or 
father  of  a  senator,  could,  by  law,  keep  a  bark  above 
a  certain  small  burden,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
his  engaging  in  commerce.  The  Comorists  likewise 
despised  trade ;  and  at  the  Council  of  Melfi  it  was 
solemnty  determined  that  none  could  exercise  any 
traffic,  nor  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  a  safe 
conscience. 

These  notions,  however,  were  singular,  and  very 
different  from  the  policy  which  has  ever  prevailed  in 
England.  According  to  a  law  of  Athelstan,  if  any 
merchant  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  be- 
yond the  British  Channel,  or  narrow  seas,  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  a  Thane ;  and  it  is  especially 
provided  by  Magna  Charta  (c.  30),  that  all  merchants, 
unless  publicly  prohibited  beforehand,  shall  have  safe 
conduct  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  or  to  tany  in 
and  go  through  the  realm,  for  the  exercise  of  mer- 
chandise, without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in 
time  of  war ;  and  that  if  a  war  breaks  out  with  an- 
other country,  the  merchants  of  that  place  shall  be 
attached,  but  in  their  person  only,  till  the  king  is  in- 
formed how  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land 
with  which  we  are  at  war ;  and  if  our  merchants  are 
secure,  theirs  shall  be  so  too.  Upon  this  Montesquieu 
remarks,  with  admiration,  that  the  English  have  made 
the  protection  of  foreign  merchants  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  national  liberty ;  and  also  that  the  English 
know  much  better  than  an}'  other  people  on  earth  how 
to  value  at  the  same  time  these  three  things,  religion, 
liberty,  and  commerce.  These,  indeed,  are  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind.  They  are  also  inseparably 
connected  together ;  and  as  liberty  is  the  life  of  com- 
merce, so  commerce  is  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  man's 
advantages,  moral  and  physical,  personal,  and  political. 
Its  protection  and  encouragement  are  now,  therefore, 
an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Trade  and  commerce  being  thus  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  natural  liberty,  the  lex  mercatoria,  or  the  law 
of  merchants,  is  less  a  branch  of  this  or  that  system 
of  municipal  law,  than  the  law  of  nations,  or  that  uni- 
versal law  which  reason  teaches  all  men.  It  is,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  an  ambulatory  system  of  civil  law,  not 
confined  to  any  one  place  or  locality,  but  attaching  to 
the  persons  of  men  in  all  their  commercial  transac- 
tions throughout  the  world  ;  the  custom  of  merchants 
being  everywhere  acknowledged,  as  their  persons  and 
property  are  by  the  law  of  nations  everywhere  pro- 
tected. 

Thus,  not  to  enter  here  at  large  into  all  the  details 
of  mercantile  law,  which  will  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  this  work,  divers  sorts  of  writing  used  among  mer- 
chants and  trading  people  in  commercial  transactions, 
are  sustained  in  our  courts,  after  the  example  of  other 
States,  although  not  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
of  common  deeds.  Missive  letters,  in  re  mercatoria, 
are  valid,  although  not  holograph,  and  commissions 
from  merchant  to  merchant,  though  not  signed  before 
witnesses ;  nor  do  fitted  accounts  among  merchants, 
in  mercantile  matters,  require  the  writer's  name  or 
witnesses.  But  of  all  obligations,  bills  of  exchange, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  merchants,  are  the  most 
favored.  The  risks  and  accidents  of  trade  have  also 
caused  particular  favor  to  be  extended  to  persons  en- 
gaged therein,  who  have  fallen  into  bankruptcy  ;  pro- 
vision being  made  by  statute  for  their  entire  discharge 
on  their  surrendering  their  effects  to  their  creditors. 
See  LAWS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mercator  Gerard,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
geographers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rupelmonde,  in 
1512.  He  applied  himself  with  such  industry  to  ge- 
ography and  mathematics  that  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 


quently forgotten  to  eat  and  drink.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  the 
Duke  de  Juliers  made  him  his  cosmographer.  He 
composed  a  chronology,  some  geographical  tables,  and 
an  atlas,  having  engraved  and  colored  the  maps  him- 
self. He  died  in  1594.  His  method  of  laying  clown 
charts  is  still  used,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mercator' s 
Charts. 

Mercator's  Charts.  The  true  inventor  of  these 
charts  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  made 
several  voyages ;  and  in  his  absence  Mercator  pub- 
lished the  charts  in  his  own  name,  1556. — PAIUJOX. 
They  are,  however,  now  confidently  ascribed  to  Mer- 
cator's own  ingenuity.  In  these  charts  the  meridians 
and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  both  represented  by  straight  lines,  en- 
larging the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  recede  from  the 
equator. 

Mercator's  Chart,  or  Projection,  is  a  representation 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane,  in  which  the  meridians  are 
represented  by  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  also  by  straight  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridians.  This  projection,  which  is  uni- 
versally adopted  for  nautical  charts,  by  reason  of  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  in  navigation  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rhumb,  or  sailing  course  between 
two  points,  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  was  in- 
vented by  Gerard  Mercator  (his  true  name  was  Kauff- 
man,  of  which  Mercator  is  the  Latin  equivalent),  a 
native  of  Rupelmonde,  in  East  Flanders,  born  in  the 
year  1512.  But,  though  Mercator  gave  his  name  to 
the  projection,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knew  the  law 
according  to  which  the  distance  of  the  parallels  from 
the  equator  increases.  The  true  principles  of  the  con- 
struction were  found  by  Edward  Wright,  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  explained  them  in  his  treatise, 
entitled  The  Correction,  of  certain  Errors  in  Navigation, 
published  in  1599,  and  are  as  follows :  Suppose  one  of 
the  meridians  on  the  globe  to  be  divided  into  minutes 
of  a  degree ;  one  of  these,  taken  at  any  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, will  be  to  a  minute  of  longitude,  taken  on  that 
parallel,  as  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  radius  of  the 
parallel ;  that  is,  as  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude, 
or  as  the  secant  of  the  latitude  to  radius.  This  pro- 
portion holds  true  on  the  map  in  this  sense,  that  if  a 
minute  of  the  equator  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  a  scale, 
and  that  unit  be  considered  as  the  radius  of  the  tables, 
then  the  representation  of  a  minute  of  latitude  will  be 
expressed  by  the  number  in  the  trigonometrical  tables 
which  is  the  secant  of  that  latitude.  Hence,  in  the 
map,  while  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  all  equal,  the 
degrees  of  latitude  marked  on  the  meridian  form  a 
scale  of  which  the  distances  go  on  increasing  from  the 
equator  toward  the  poles,  each  being  (approximately) 
the  sum  of  the  secants  of  all  the  minutes  of  latitude 
in  the  degree.  The  numbers  resulting  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  secants  of  the  successive  minutes,  reckoned 
from  the  equator,  form  a  scale  of  meridional  parts, 
which  is  given  in  all  books  of  navigation.  The  very 
remarkable  property  of  this  projection,  namely,  that 
the  divisions  of  the  meridian  are  analogous  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  logarithmic  tangents  of  half  the  respective 
latitudes  augmented  by  45°,  above  the  logarithm  of 
the  radius,  was  discovered  by  Bond  about  the  year 
1645 ;  but  was  first  demonstrated  by  James  Gregory,  in 
his  Exercitationes  Mathematics,  published  in  1668. — 
URE'S  Diet. 

Mercator's  Sailing  is  that  which  is  performed 
by  Mercator's  charts. 

Merchant,  a  person  who  buys  and  sells  commodi- 
ties in  gross,  or  deals  in  exchanges,  or  one  who  traffics 
in  the  way  of  commerce,  either  by  importation  or  ex- 
portation. The  merchants  of  London  and  Amsterdam 
were  accounted  the  most  enterprising  and  richest  in 
the  world.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Queen  Anne's 
ministry  to  exclude  merchants  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1711 ;  but  it  failed.  The  Mer- 
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chant  Adventurer's  Society  was  established  by  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  in  1296.  It  extended  to  England  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  was  formed  into  an  English 
corporation  in  1564. — HAYDN. 

Laws  of  Merchants. — The  laws  controlling  merchants 
and  commercial  transactions  are  numerous,  and  are 
treated  of  in  detail  in  the  article  LAWS  OK  COMMKKII;. 
As  an  analysis  of  these  laws,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
most  of  the  European  and  American  countries  have 
left  uncontrolled  the  free  action  of  the  merchant.  In 
Lubec  every  merchant  is  required  to  be  a  citizen. 
Russia  has  established  numerous  restrictions.  The 
body  of  merchants  are  divided  into  three  guilds  or 
classes,  to  which  none  but  Russian  subjects  or  denizens 
(i.  e.  naturalized  foreigners)  'may  belong.  In  each 
guild  a  certain  tax  is  imposed,  and  a  determinate 
amount  of  capital  is  required ;  also,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  commercial  operations  permitted  have 
proportioned  limitations.  Nearly  every  country,  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
prescribes  the  enrollment  in  a  public  register  of  com- 
merce, of  the  name  of  the  merchant,  the  nature  of  his 
business,  the  name  of  each  partner  of  the  firm,  and 
the  dormant  partners  included  in  the  firm  and  com- 
pany, the  power  conferred  on  any  party  to  act  per 
procuration,  and  every  particular  connected  with  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  In  some 
countries  these  details  must  be  published  in  the  gazette 
and  newspapers.  This  register  is  either  established  at 
the  tribunals  of  commerce  or  at  the  civil  courts.  Every 
publicity  is  given  to  such  enrollments  ;  and  any  per- 
son, by  paying  a  small  fee,  may  obtain  extracts  from 
them.  The  parties  interdicted  from  engaging  in  trade 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  those  who  are  labor- 
ing under  a  civil  disqualification. 

General  Regulations. — The  institutions  of  guilds  or 
privileged  companies  are  of  Roman  origin.  Traces  of 
them  still  exist  in  London  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  the 
convivial  meetings  in  which  are  expended  the  grants, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  they  received  from  govern- 
ment, are  the  only  evidences  of  periodical  revival. 
The  word  "guild"  was  originally  applied  to  a  society 
of  merchants,  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  guild  in  1283, 
and  by  the  statute  of  William,  c.  35,  but  out  of  them 
arose  all  the  different  corporations  of  craftsmen.  A 
decree,  arbitral,  promulgated  in  Edinburg,  dated  from 
"  Halyruidhouse,  the  twenty-twa  day  of  Apryl,  the  yeir 
of  God,  one  thousand  foure  hundred  fourscore  three 
years,"  thus  expresses  the  union  of  merchants  and 
craftsmen  in  the  guildry  :  "  Toward  the  lang  contro- 
versies for  the  guildrie,  it  is  finally,  with  common 
consent,  appoyntit,  agreit,  and  concludit,  that  als  well 
craftsmen  as  merchants  sail  be  received  and  admitted 
gild  brether,  and  the  ane  not  to  be  refusit  nor  secludit 
therefra  mair  the  uther,  they  being  burgesses  of  the 
burgh,  als  met  and  qualified  thairfore ;  and  that  gild- 
brether  to  have  liberty  to  use  merchandice  ;"  and  by 
the  same  decree  it  is  ordered,  "  That  na  manner  of 
person  be  sufferit  to  use  merchandice  or  occupy  the 
hardiewark  of  any  free  craft  within  this  burgh,  or  yet 
to  exerce  the  liberty  and  priviledge  of  the  said  burgh 
without  he  be  burgess  and  freeman  of  the  same." 
This  decree  was  ratified  in  Parliament;  and,  there- 
fore, after  this  period,  the  general  right  of  the  original 
guilding,  or  society  of  merchants  of  the  realm,  was 
abridged  so  far  that  they  could  not  trade  in  Edinburg 
unless  they  were  admitted  as  burgesses.  The  com- 
mercial regulations  of  Lubec  are  still  founded  on  the 
same  system ;  the  merchants  are  divided  into  nine 
companies  and  colleges,  and  administrators,  all  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  Russia,  besides 
the  forming  of  merchants  into  guilds,  divides  com- 
merce into  various  branches,  and  specifies  what  com- 
mercial operations  include,  with  some  notices  of 
commerce  with  patent.  France  determines  what  are 
acts  of  trade  with  regard  to  the  competency  of  tribu- 
nals of  commerce.  Holland,  Wurtemburg,  and  a  few 


other  countries,  have  similar  determinations  of  what  is 
comprised  in  commercial  operations. 

Who  may  be  Parties  to  Mercantile  Contracts. — It  was 
once  the  doctrine  of  the  English  courts,  that  the  law- 
merchant  did  not  apply  to  any  contracts  between  par- 
ties who  were  not  merchants.  But  this  view  has 
passed  away ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  well-established 
rule  in  that  country  as  well  as  this,  that  the  law  mer- 
chant applies  to  mercantile  contracts,  such  as  nego- 
tiable notes,  bills  of  lading,  charter  parties,  policies  of 
marine  insurance,  and  the  like,  whoever  may  be  the 
parties  to  them.  All  mercantile  transactions  begin 
and  end  in  contracts  of  some  kind — express  or  implied, 
executed  or  to  be  executed  ;  and  the  first  element  of 
every  contract  is  the  existence  of  parties  capable  of 
contracting.  Generally,  all  persons  may  bind  them- 
selves by  contract.  Whoever  would  resist  a  claim  or 
action  founded  on  his  contract,  on  ground  of  incapacity, 
must  make  this  out.  See  PARSON'S  Mercantile  Law. 

Minors. — By  the  English  law,  a  minor  can  not  con- 
tract commercial  engagements  ;  yet  he  may  act  as  a 
partner,  and  perform  other  functions  for  beneficial 
purposes,  without  being  liable  for  contracts  entered 
into  during  his  minority.  In  Scotland,  a  minor  may 
become  a  trader ;  and  when  he  holds  himself  out  as  a 
major,  he  becomes  responsible.  In  France,  minors, 
by  being  emancipated,  may  engage  in  trade  previous 
to  the  18th  year  of  their  age,  when  authorized  by  a 
registered  act,  either  of  their  parents  or  family  coun- 
cil, or  by  civil  authorities.  They  are  allowed,  in  this 
case,  to  pledge  or  mortgage  their  estates.  Similar 
principles  are  adopted  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  age  at  which  minority  ceases,  is  :  In  England, 
Scotland,  British  Colonies,  United  States,  Hungary, 
Roman  States,  France,  Normandy,  Two  Sicilies,  etc., 
21  years ;  in  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  24  years ;  in 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Holland,  25  years ;  in 
Gurnsey,  Jersey  (Coutume  of  Normandy),  20  years. 

Married  Females. — In  London,  a  married  female 
may  engage  in  trade  as  a  feme  sole,  but  she  must  trade 
within  the  city,  and  on  her  account ;  she  is,  therefore, 
liable  to  be  a  bankrupt.  In  England  she  may  engage 
in  trade  when  authorized  by  her  husband,  but  she  is 
not  responsible.  Her  endorsement,  acceptance,  nego- 
tiation of  bills  of  exchange,  are  null,  and  no  action 
can  be  maintained  against  her.  The  husband  is  liable 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  her  in  a  separate  trade. 
In  Scotland,  parties  may  settle,  by  marriage  contract, 
their  several  rights  and  interests.  A  married  female 
can  not  act  by  or  for  herself. 

In  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia, 
the  authority  of  the  husband  is  necessary  for  her  en- 
;aging  in  trade.  Her  property  by  dowry,  and  that 
lield  in  common,  are  responsible  for  the  obligations 
she  contracts  with  reference  to  trade.  The  authority 
of  the  husband  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  also  the 
revocation  of  the  same.  In  America,  the  common  law 
of  England  is  generally  retained,  with  some  exception, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Lower  Canada  and  St.  Lucia,  same  as  the  Coutume 
of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  Mauritius  it  is  regulated  by  the 
civil  code.  In  Malta,  a  married  woman  may  engage 
n  trade  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  but  she  can 
not  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  In  Lubec,  married  fe- 
males must  receive  the  authority  of  the  Senate  for 
opening  a  shop.  In  Wallachia,  a  married  female  can 
not  engage  in  trade  without  a  marriage  contract. 

Miens. — In  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Amer- 
ica generally,  aliens  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  na- 
;ives  with  regard  to  trade.     In  France  they  enjoy  the 
reatest  liberty,  and  the  same  rights  as  the  natives, 
[n  Russia  and  Sweden,  a  variety  of  provisions  are  en- 
cted  with  regard  to  aliens,  but  a  restriction  prevails 
in  all.     In  Spain  and  Portugal,  aliens  not  naturalized 
may  engage  in  trade,  but  they  are  established  accord- 
ng  to  existing  treatises  with  their  respective  govern- 
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ments.  In  Lubec,  the  restrictions  on  foreigners  are 
extended  even  to  deny  them  the  power  of  establishing 
themselves  as  residents,  without  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal  of  judicial  police.  See  LEVI'S  Com.  Law. 

Mercury,  or  Quicksilver  (Fr.  Vif  argent ;  Ger. 
Quicksilber ;  It.  Argento  vivo;  Sp.  Azogue ;  Rus.  Rtut ; 
Lat.  Hydrargyrum ;  Arab.  Zibdkh ;  Hind.  Parah ;  Sans. 
Pdrada).  This  metal  was  known  in  the  remotest 
ages,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  gilding,  and  separating  gold  from  other  bodies,  just 
as  it  is  by  the  moderns.  Its  color  is  white,  and  similar 
to  that  of  silver ;  hence  the  names  of  hydrargyrum,  ar~ 
gentum  vivum,  quicksilver,  by  which  it  has  been  known 
in  all  ages.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell.  It  possesses  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy ;  and  when  its  surface  is  not 
tarnished,  it  makes  a  very  good  mirror.  Specific  grav- 
ity 13'568.  It  differs  from  all  other  metals  in  being 
always  fluid,  unless  when  subject  to  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — 39°,  when  it  becomes  solid.  The  congelation 
of  mercury  was  first  observed  in  1759. — THOMSON'S 
Chemistry.  Mercury  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  the  principal  mines  are  those  of  Alma- 
den,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain ;  Idria,  in  Carniola ; 
Wolfstein  and  Morsfield,  in  the  Palatinate  ;  Guanca- 
velica,  in  Peru,  etc.  Most  of  the  ores  of  mercury 
are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other 
metal :  in  the  first  variety,  globules  of  the  metal  are 
seen  attached  to  or  just  starting  on  the  surface,  which 
is  at  once  a  sufficient  criterion,  mercury  being  unlike 
every  other  metal ;  in  the  second,  by  the  fine  white 
color,  and  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe,  which  sublimes 
the  mercury  and  leaves  the  silver  behind  ;  the  third, 
by  its  beautiful  deep  red  tint,  varying  from  cochineal 
to  scarlet  red,  excepting  in  those  termed  hepatic  cin- 
nabars, which  are  generally  of  a  lead  gray  ;  the 
fourth,  \>j  its  gray  color,  its  partial  solubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  its  complete  volatilization  by  heat,  emitting  at 
the  same  time  an  arsenical  odor.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, these  varieties  burn  with  a  blue  flame  and  sul- 
phurous odor,  leaving  more  or  less  residue  behind 
them,  and  which  may  consist  of  earthy  matter,  as  silex 
and  alumina,  together  with  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  cop- 
per.— JOYCE'S  Chem.  Min. 

Mercury  is  often  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin.  When  the  metal  quickly 
loses  its  lustre,  is  covered  with  a  film,  or  is  less  fluid 
and  mobile  than  usual,  or  does  not  readily  divide  into 
round  globules,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  purity. 
Our  supplies  of  mercury  are  derived  almost  wholly 
from  Spain.  The  imports  usually  amount  to  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  Ibs.,  of  which  about  300,000  Ibs. 
are  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  surplus  being 
exported  to  South  America,  France,  the  East  Indies, 
etc.  The  exports  of  quicksilver  from  Spain  in  1848 
amounted  to  48,8G8  quintals,  of  which  nearly  40,000 
quintals  were  furnished  by  the  mines  of  Almaden. 
The  province  of  Idria,  in  Austria,  has  also  some  rather 
productive  quicksilver  mines.  And  the  produce  of 
this  metal  in  California,  and  other  parts  of  in  South 
America,  is  said  to  be  already  considerable,  and  to  be 
increasing.  There  are  two  sulphurets  of  mercury  ;  the 
black  or  ethiops  mineral,  and  the  red  or  cinnabar. 
When  mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated  together  in 
a  mortar,  the  former  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  denomi- 
nated ethiops  mineral.  If  this  powder  be  heated  red- 
hot,  it  sublimes  ;  and  on  a  proper  vessel  being  placed 
to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained,  of  a  line  red  color, 
which  is  called  cinnabar.  This  cake,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ver- 
milion. Cinnabar  may  be  prepared  in  various  other 
ways.  Calomel,  or  protochloride  of  mercury  (mercu- 
rius  dulcis)  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  preparations  ob- 
tained from  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dull  white,  semi- 
transparent  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7-176. 
It  is  more  generally  employed,  and  with  better  effect, 
than  almost  any  other  remedy  in  the  whole  range  of 


materia  medica.  Besides  its  uses  in  medicine,  mercury 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
noble  metals,  in  water-gilding,  the  making  of  vermil- 
ion, the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the  making  of 
barometers  and  thermometers,  etc.  For  the  imports 
of  mercury  into  the  United  States,  see  QuicKsn>VKi£. 

Meridian,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  two  poles,  and  to  which  the  sun  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  at  noon.  In  astronomy,  this  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens,  and  exactly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  terrestrial  one. 

,  Meridional  Distance,  in  navigation,  is  the  same  with 
departure,  or  easting  and  westing,  being  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  meridian  under  which  the 
ship  now  is,  and  any  other  meridian  which  she  was  un- 
der before.  Meridional  parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  in  navi- 
gation, are  the  parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  a  Merca- 
tor's  chart  increase  as  the  parallels  of  latitude  decrease. 

Meridian,  First.  The  meridian  from  which  longi- 
tudes are  reckoned.  The  choice  of  the  first  meridian 
is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and  most  nations  reckon  the 
longitudes  from  their  capital,  or  meridian  passing 
through  their  principal  observatories.  Thus,  in  En- 
glish works,  the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  Green- 
wich ;  in  French,  from  Paris ;  in  Russian,  from  St. 
Petersburg,  etc.  Ptolemy  employed  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, the  French  formerly  reckoned  from  Ferro,  and 
the  Dutch  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Mercator 
chose  the  Island  Del  Corvo.  See  LONGITUDE. 

Meridian  Line.  A  line  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  coinciding  with  the  intersection  of  the  meridian 
of  the  place  with  the  sensible  horizon. 

Meridian  of  a  Globe,  or  the  Brass  Meridian,  is  a 
graduated  circular  ring,  within  which  the  globe  is  sus- 
pended and  revolves,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  frame  bearing  the  horizontal  scale. 
Meridian  lines  are  also  traced  on  the  globe  itself,  usually 
at  15°  distance,  or  a  difference  of  longitude  correspond- 
ing to  an  hour  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  these,  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  suggested  to  Descartes  the 
idea  of  co-ordinates,  which  he  applied  so  successfully 
to  connect  algebra  with  geometry. 

Merino  Sheep.  A  breed  of  sheep  till  lately  pe- 
culiar to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in  Saxony,  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  Australia,  chiefly  for  the  su- 
perior fineness  of  their  wool.  The  word  merino  signi- 
fies overseer  of  pasture  lands,  and  is  applied  to  this 
breed  of  sheep,  because  in  Spain  they  are  kept  in  im- 
mense flocks,  under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a 
chief  as  a  head,  and  with  a  general  right  of  pasturage 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  best  flocks  of  Spanish  me- 
rinos are  found  in  Leon  and  Castile  :  of  the  Saxon  va- 
riety, at  Stolpen  and  Eochsberg ;  but  merinos  are  to 
be  found  in  North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and,  above  all,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in 
the  world.  See  WOOL. 

Merschaum  (Ger. ;  Eng.  sea-froth ;  Fr.  Ecume  de. 
M<-r  Magnesie  carbonatee  silicifere),  is  a  white  mineral, 
of  a  somewhat  earthy  appearance,  always  soft,  but  dry 
to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Specific 
gravity  2'G  to  3'4  ;  affords  water  by  calcination  ;  fuses 
with  difficulty  at  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white  enamel, 
and  is  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  consists,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  silica,  41'5 ;  magnesia.  1S-25  ;  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  39.  Other  analysts  give  silica  50, 
magnesia,  25,  water  25.  It  occurs  in  veins  of  kidney- 
shaped  nodules,  among  rocks  of  serpentine,  at  Egribos, 
in  the  Island  of  Negropont,  Eski-Schehir,  in  Anatolia, 
Brussa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  at  Baldissero, 
in  Piedmont,  in  the  serpentine  veins  of  Cornwall,  etc. 
When  lirst  dug  up,  it  is  soft  and  greasy,  and  lathers 
like  soap  ;  and  is  on  that  account  used  by  the  Tartars  in 
washing  their  linen.  The  well  known  Turkey  tobacco- 
pipes  are  made  from  it,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
for  making  pottery-ware.  The  bowls  of  the  pipes. 
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when  imported  into  Germany,  are  prepared  for  sale  by 
soaking  them  first  in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally 
hv  polishing  them  with  shave-grass. 

Messina,  Zancte  and  Messana,  a  city  and  sea-port 
of  Sicily  capital  of  a  province  on  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
eight  miles  north-west  from  Reggio.  Latitude  of 
light-house  38°  11'  10"  N.,  long.  15°  34'  1"  E.  Pop- 
ulation 83,772.  It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  noble 
harbor,  inclosed  by  old  walls ;  has  wide,  handsome 
streets,  paved  with  lava,  and  lined  with  white  stone 
houses.  The  port,  defended  by  several  fortifications, 
is  formed  by  a  long  curved  tongue  of  land,  projecting 
north-east  from  the  main  land,  and  then  bending  west- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  whence  its  ancient  Greek 
name.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  has 
deep  water  throughout,  and  large  vessels  can  load  and 
unload  close  to  the  quays.  The  trade  is  considerable. 
The  exports  comprise  oranges  and  lemons,  silk,  olive- 
oil,  wine  and  spirits,  linseed,  salt,  fish,  etc.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  goods.  It 
has  an  active  tunny  and  other  fisheries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  damasks  and  satins.  Population  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1851,  349,484.  The  Strait  of  Messina  (Fero  di 
Messina),  separates  Sicily  from  South  Italy,  and  unites 
two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Length,  north  to 
south,  22  miles ;  breadth,  10  miles  to  2£  miles  at  its 
north  extremity,  between  the  Faro  Tower,  Sicily,  and 
the  Rock  of  Scylla.  No  bottom  lias  been  reached  in 
it  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  On  its  shores  are  the  cities 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  opposite  which  latter  is  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 

A  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  ratified  on  the  1st  of  June,  1846. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  faithfully  adhered  to,  inas- 
much as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  regulations  of  the  mother 
country :  the  existing  regulations  are  neither  tempo- 
rary nor  fixed  to  a  definite  period,  but  permanent. 
There  are  no  privileges  permitted  to  the  commerce  of 
other  nations  which  are  denied  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce  of  others 
which  have  not  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  Sicilian 
government,  as  to  be  seen  in  the  custom-house  regula- 
tions. All  goods  imported  by  privileged  vessels  have 
a  per  centage  allowed  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  import 
duty,  and  the  vessels  themselves  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  of  national  vessels,  except  the 
coasting  trade.  The  few  articles  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  on  which  an  export  duty  is  paid,  are  brim- 
stone, oil,  and  linen  rags  ;  if  shipped  by  American  or 
Neapolitan  vessels  to  the  United  States  they  enjoy  a 
drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  export  duty.  The 
port  charges  consist  of  the  tonnage  duty  and  some 
small  charges  in  the  police,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
health-office.  The  tonnage  duty  is  8  Sicilian  grains, 
or  4  Neapolitan  bajocs  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  3f 
American  cents.  The  small  charges  amount  to  nearly 
the  same,  consequently  the  whole  port  charges  are 
from  1\  to  8  cents,  United  States'  currency,  per  ton. 
Pilotage  is  $5  for  a  vessel  of  any  size.  The  trans- 
shipment of  goods  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  is  not  permitted  for  another  port  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  although  it  is  allowed  for  foreign 
ports  without  any  privilege  or  restriction.  United 
States'  vessels  may  complete  their  cargoes  in  one  or 
more  ports  of  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  Island  of  Sicity, 
without  being  subject  to  pay  the  tonnage  duty  more 
than  once.  The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  known 
and  in  common  use  at  the  different  ports  are  not  the 
same  as  those  established  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
mother  country  ;  and  they  are  even  at  variance  in  the 
ports  of  Messina,  Catania,  and  Syracuse. — Com.  Eel. 
U.  S.,  1856-7. 


Metalliques,  a  kind  of  Austrian  stock,  so  called 
because  the  interest  is  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
not,  like  the  interest  of  other  stocks,  in  paper  money. 
The  name  was  afterward  used  in  Russia  and  other 
countries,  for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. — E.  A. 

Mexico.  Discovered  in  A.  D.  1518.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez,  whose  name  is 
infamous  on  account  of  his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished, 
A.  D.  1521.  The  mint  of  Mexico,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  in  1535.  This  country,  like  other 
States  in  the  New  World,  has  recovered  its  independ- 
ence. Iturbide  made  emperor,  May,  1822.  Mexican 
constitution  proclaimed  by  the  president,  Vittoria, 
October,  1823.  Iturbide  shot.  July  19,  1824.  Treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  ratified,  April,  1825. 
Titles  suppressed,  May,  1826.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  decreed,  March,  1829.  Spanish  expedition 
against  Mexico  surrendered,  September  26, 1829.  Mex- 
ican revolution ;  the  president  Guerrero  deposed,  De- 
cember 32,  1829.  The  independence  of  Mexico,  pre- 
viously recognized  by  the  great  European  powers,  also 
recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  June,  1830.  Civil 
war  between  Bustamente  and  Santa  Anna,  1832.  Santa 
Anna  elected  president,  March,  1834.  Declaration  of 
war  against  France,  November  30,  1838.  Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  taken  by  the  French,  November, 
27,  1838.  This  war  terminated  March  9, 1839.  Civil 
war,  with  change  of  leaders  at  various  times.  Santa 
Anna  displaced  Bustamente  again,  October  6,  1841. 
Insurrection  of  General  Paredes  against  Santa  Anna, 
November  5,  1844 ;  succeeds  without  bloodshed,  and 
Herrera  made  president,  December,  1844.  Paredes 
overturns  Herrera,  December,  1845.  War  with  the 
United  States,  1846 ;  Mexicans  defeated  at  Palo  Alto, 
May  8, 1846,  and  subsequently  at  Matamoras.  Santa 
Fe  captured,  August  23,  and  Monterey  September  24, 
1846.  Mexican  Congress  authorized  their  govern- 
ment to  raise  $15,000,000  for  the  war  against  the 
United  States,  upon  the  mortgage  or  sale  of  church 
property,  January  8,  1847.  Battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
February  22,  1847.  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  General 
Scott,  March  29,  1847.  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
18.  General  Paredes  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  disguise, 
August  14,  1847.  Battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubus- 
co,  August  20,  1847 ;  of  Chepultepec,  September  12. 
Surrender  of  City  of  Mexico  to  American  General 
Scott,  September  14,  1847.  Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  ratified  at  Queretaro,  May  30,  1848. 
Mexico  evacuated  by  the  American  troops,  June  12. 
Paredes  excites  a  revolt  at  at  Guanaxuato,  June  15. 
Herrera  becomes  president,  July  6.  Bustamente  de- 
feats Paredes,  July  18.  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  by 
the  United  States,  August  1.  Signor  de  la  Rosa  first 
Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States  after  the  war, 
presented  his  credentials,  December  2,  1848.  See 
MAYER'S  Mexico ;  POINSETT'S  Notes  on  Mexico ;  DE 
Bow's  Rev.,  ii.,  27,  165  (J.  R.  POIXSETT),  v.,  401 ; 
North  Am.  Rev.,  xliii.,  226  (Judge  BULLARD),  xx.,  77 
(J.  SPARKS);  HUNT'S  Mag.,  x.,  118  (B.  MAYER),  xv., 
250,  xvi.,  455. 

The  territory  constituting  the  republic  of  Mexico 
has  an  area  of  855,964-49  square  miles,  and  forms,  in 
its  political  divisions,  21  States,  a  Federal  District,  and 
three  Territories.  The  population  has  somewhat  aug- 
mented since  the  time  of  its  independence,  and  the 
census  (Tejada's)  of  1850  states  its  position  and  num- 
bers as  follows :— No  two  authorities  agree  as  to  the 
area  and  population  of  Mexico. 

Area  in  1821.         C^S^       Area  in  1852  •        »""  * 

Sq.  leagues.  Sq.  leagues.  Sq.  leagues. 

216,012-27  109,944-80  106,067-47  7,659,910 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Deo.  30, 1853,  denning  more  accurately 
the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  addi- 
tional territory  was  ceded  to  the  latter,  for  the  consideration 
of  $10,000,000. 

More  recent  returns  would  indicate  a  greater  in- 
crease of  the  white  than  other  classes  of  population  ; 
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but  it  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  certain 
literary  acquirements  define  color,  and  that  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  advance  the  common  educa- 
tion in  many  of  the  States.  A  census  stated  to  have 
been  taken  in  1854,  makes  some  very  slight  alterations 
in  the  preceding  table.  It  raises  the  population  to 
7,853,394. 

Along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  grow  the  coffee  and  tobacco,  both  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence ;  but  the  coffee  is  heavily  burdened  with  the 
internal  taxes  of  the  States,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  is 
a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  so  that,  with  these 
restrictions  upon  them,  their  cultivation  languishes. 
From  this  elevation  to  the  sea  is  the  country  of  cane, 
of  the  product  of  which  little  is  at  present  exported. 
Cochineal,  which  has  greatly  diminished  in  quantity 
within  the  past  few  years,  has  become  of  little  im- 
portance. Wheat,  the  growth  of  the  table-lands,  is 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and,  when  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  a  heavy  duty  rests  upon  the  imported 
article,  which,  unless  in  times  of  scarcity,  is  equal  to 
a  prohibition.  The  lands  of  the  people  of  the  hot 
and  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  taxed  with  this 
great  difference ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  flour  is 
brought  to  them,  often  a  distance  of  200  miles,  on 
inule-back,  instead  of  being  received  at  a  fair  and 
cheaper  rate  from  abroad,  by  the  sea.  This  weight 
falls  heavily  upon  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  wheat-fields, 
principally  of  Puebla ;  but  force  and  wealth  prove 
ever  to  abide  with  the  latter  State,  in  every  attempt  to 
obtain  relief.  Nor  do  the  burden  and  vexation  stop 
here.  Notwithstanding  the  exemption  seemingly 
given  to  the  imported  article  from  other  than  the  fed- 
eral duties,  the  owner  has  often  to  pay  other  sums  at 
the  ports  of  entry,  in  the  nature  of  municipal  duties, 
and  at  every  remove  from  State  to  State. 

Maize,  although  indigenous  to  the  table-lands,  and 
growing  in  every  climate  of  the  republic,  is  rarely  to 
be  found  at  a  low  price  anywhere  ;  and  this,  not  from 
any  failing  of  industry  or  a  want  of  knowledge  in  its 
cultivation,  but  from  droughts  that  continue,  at  times, 
for  years,  and  sometimes  until  districts  are  half  de- 
populated. Even  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Mexico, 
about  the  capital  itself,  corn  usually  bears  a  price  of 
about  $2  the  bushel.  The  cotton,  wherever  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  raised,  has  been  materially  and 
discouragingly  affected  by  insects  ;  and  the  article  is 
yearly  the  subject  of  special  licenses  to  individuals, 
to  be  introduced  at  Vera  Cruz  at  rates  lower  than 
those  designated  by  the  tariff,  to  supply  the  calls  of 
cotton  manufactories.  The  vine  and  the  olive  have 
been  attempted  to  be  cultivated  since  the  revolt  from 
Spain,  but  with  poor,  or  only  partial  success.  The 
price  of  the  maguey,  both  in  its  natural  state  as  pulque, 
and  as  the  distilled  liquor  made  from  it,  mescal,  is  an 
important  item  in  the  economy  of  considerable  terri- 
tories, but  of  no  consideration  in  commerce.  The 
pith  of  some  varieties  of  the  plant,  baked  like  a  pota- 
to, is,  in  many  places,  the  food  for  nearly  the  year 
round  of  the  half-wild  tribes  of  the  sierras ;  and  the 
spirituous  extract  is  the  inebriating  draught  that  keeps 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  about  the  cities  and 
towns  where  it  can  be  raised  or  bought,  in  a  st;>te  of 
wretchedness  and  physical  destitution. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Mexico  are  sugar 
and  rum,  aloes,  wine,  and  brandy,  earthen  and  stone 
ware,  glass,  paper,  and  tissues  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  estimates  the  entire  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico,  annually, 
at  8M),000,000  to  $90,000,000. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  republic 
has  arrived  at  a  state  of  great  prosperity  ;  but  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  quicksilver  is  felt  as  a  considera- 
ble obstacle  to  the  still  greater  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Mexico. 


Manufactures. — The  principal  products  of  Mexican 
industry  are  brand}',  and  sugar  made  from  cane,  mes- 
cal, made  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey,  oil,  wine,  and 
brand}'  made  from  grapes,  earthen  and  glass  wares. 
paper  and  spun  and  woven  cotton,  silk  and  woolen. 
Sugar  is  made  in  mills  on  all  the  estates  where  the 
cane  is  cultivated,  and  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guer- 
rero, Michoacan  and  Guadalajara  ;  and  brandy  by  stills 
in  most  of  them.  Although  the  ancient  and  imper- 
fect system  is  generally  pursued,  some  improvements 
have  begun  to  be  introduced,  of  which  may  be  cited 
the  apparatus  lately  put  up  on  the  hacienda  of  La 
Puga,  near  Tepic,  that  of  San  Carlos,  in  the  Caneda 
of  Cuautla,  and  in  Silva,  four  leagues  from  San  Juan 
Bautista  de  Tabasco,  for  sugar-making  and  distilling 
brandy.  For  the  making  of  oil  there  are  already  in 
the  capital  49  mills,  besides  those  in  Tacubaya,  Toluca 
and  Puebla.  Not  only  oil  is  made  in  them  from  olives, 
which  nearly  supplies  the  consumption,  but  from  ajon- 
jote,  linseed,  rape-seed,  colwort,  higuerola,  almonds, 
cacahuate,  small  nuts,  and  finally  from  calves'  and 
pigs'  feet,  etc.,  to  oil  wheels  and  machinery  With 
respect  to  grape-wine  and  brandy,  although  there  were 
vineyards  in  several  States,  they  are  manufactured 
only  in  those  of  Guanajuato,  Coahuila,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  from  the  last  of  which 
are  annually  made  more  than  COO  barrels  of  brandy, 
300  of  wine,  and  200  tierees  of  raisins.  For  the  manu- 
facture of  earthen  vessels  of  all  kinds  there  are  estab- 
lishments in  the  republic,  where  they  are  made  with 
much  skill,  the  best  in  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  and  Gua- 
dalajara. In  fine  pottery,  great  improvements  have 
been  recently  made  in  Puebla,  where  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  from  very  remote  times,  in  Salamanca, 
in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  and  lately  in  the  capital 
a  manufactory  excels  all  the  rest.  There  are  four  es- 
tablishments for  plain  glass  in  the  capital,  and  the 
States  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  the  product  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption.  There  are  eight  paper  mills  in 
the  Federal  District,  and  the  States  of  Mexico,  Puebla 
and  Jalisco,  which  not  only  supply  the  demand  for  the 
press,  but  for  other  purposes,  particularly  writing- 
paper  equal  to  that  of  other  countries.  The  scareity 
of  linen  rags  requires  most  of  the  paper  to  be  made 
of  cotton,  though  some  is  made  of  linen,  and  also  of 
the  filaments  of  the  maguey.  Although  many  hand- 
wheel  looms  are  used  in  making  cotton  fabrics,  as  re- 
bozos,  mantas  and  other  ordinary  articles,  there  are  G2 
large  establishments  moved  by  machinery,  in  the  Fed- 
eral District,  and  the  States  of  Coahuila,  Durango, 
Jalisco,  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
Although  some  pretty  fine  linens  are  made  in  them, 
they  are  but  few,  the  chief  part  being  hilazas  and 
mantas,  which  in  1845  amounted  to  3,000,000  pounds 
of  the  hilazas  and  1,000,000  pieces  of  the  latter.  The 
manufactory  of  rebozos  in  the  city  of  Zamora  in  the 
State  of  Morelia,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  For 
woolen  fabrics,  besides  the  numerous  shops  in  which 
are  manufactured  ordinary  cloths  and  various  common 
articles,  there  are  seen  large  establishments  in  the  dis- 
trict and  the  States  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecas 
and  the  territory  of  Hoxcala,  in  which  are  made 
cloths,  cassimeres,  carpets,  baize,  etc.,  which  compete 
with  those  imported,  both  in  quality  and  in  price.  lu 
spinning  and  winding  silk,  more  than  CO  hand  ma- 
chines are  in  the  capital,  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  and 
the  products  are  preferred  to  the  foreign.  In  the  cap- 
ital is  a  machine  by  horse-power,  on  the  French  plan, 
which  can  spin  above  100  Ibs.  a  day.  About  40,000 
Ibs.  are  estimated  to  be  spun  in  Mexico  annually. 
The  only  woven  silk  yet  made  are  some  rebozos  and 
bands.  All  kinds  of  fancy  trimmings  are  made  in 
Mexico,  as  buttons,  cords,  braids,  and  many  orna- 
ments of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  ;  and  the  best  factory 
is  that  of  the  Hopicio  for  the  poor  in  the  capital, 
where  they  are  as  well  made  as  in  Europe.  Gold  and 
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silver  thread  of  all  kinds  are  made,  and  bugles,  span- 
gles, Balloon,  cords  and  belts  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
lic-lls  of  silver  and  copper.  Oil-cloths  are  made,  of 
qualities  and  patterns  equal  to  foreign.  Many  other 
minor  articles  are  also  manufactured,  to  a  considera- 
ble amount  annually.  An  establishment  for  stearine 
candles  has  been  commenced,  under  an  exclusive  priv- 
ilege. According  to  the  estimates  of  Sefior  Quiros  in 
1*]  7,  this  branch  of  products  amounted  to  $16,011.818 ; 
they  are  now,  probably,  not  less  than  $80,000,000  or 
$90^,000,000. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Mexico. — In  a  period  of  27 
years,  from  1825  to  1851,  both  inclusive,  the  average 
value  of  the  precious  metals  annually  exported  was 
$9,481,042,  as  appears  from  a  recent  work  of  Miguel 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  "  Comercio  de  Mexico  des  de  la  Con- 
tji/ista  kasta  hoy"  which  gives  the  following  table  of 
the  amounts  legally  exported  in  coin  and  otherwise, 
during  the  period  designated  : 

Years.  Value. 

1825 $3,702,447 

1826 5,847,795 

1827 9,669,428 

1828 12,387,288 

From  July,  1829,  to  Juno,  1S30 12,022,312 

1S30        "         1831 10,534,974 

"           1831        "         1832 7,280,803 

"     1832   "    1833 14,160,146 

"     1833   "    1834 13,537,759 

"     1834   "    1835 8,062,213 

"     1835   "    1836 12,705,471 

"     1836   "    1837 8,471,826 

"     1837   "    1838 4,459,745 

1839 11,625,143 

1840 6,402,135 

1811 11,661,491 

1842 8,511,556 

Ivt:; 10,645,6*3 

1844 11,661,296 

1845.- 11,330,901 

1846 9,687,829 

1S47 888,195 

From  January,  1848,  to  June,  1849 10,994,788 

From  July,  1849,  to  June,  1850 12,166,806 

"           1850        "         1851 8,608,081 

Aggregate $237,026,061 

Average 9,481,042 

It  is  believed  that  immense  quantities  of  sulphur, 
sufficient,  it  is  stated,  to  supply  the  manufacturing 
wants  of  the  whole  world,  are  to  be  found  in  the  State 
of  Puebla.  A  late  Mexican  paper  says,  in  reference 
to  these  sulphur-beds :  "  The  volcano  of  Popocata- 
petl  is  no  uncertain  or  chance  enterprise.  It  possesses 
a  real  and  certain  treasure,  and  that  treasure  is  the 
inexhaustible  amount  of  pure  sulphur  which  is  spring- 
ing up  every  day  in  infinite  abundance  from  its  bow- 
els." The  Siglo  newspaper,  published  in  Mexico, 
says :  "  The  United  States  consume  annually,  in  manu- 
factures, sulphuric  acid  to  the  amount  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  $18,000,000  to  $22,000,000 ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the  imports 
of  sulphur  into  Great  Britain  at  nearly  the  same 
amount.  In  these  two  countries  alone,  we  should 
lind  a  market  for  over  $30,000,000  worth  annually. 
The  price  of  sulphur  is  now  at  about  $50  per  ton,  in  the 
English  and  American  markets,  for  the  article  brought 
from  Vesuvius  and  the  sulphur-beds  of  Italy.  The 
article  from  Popocatapetl  would,  of  course,  command 
a  higher  price,  from  its  superiority.  *  *  *  The 
supply  in  Vesuvius  is  limited,  while  that  of  Popoca- 
tapetl would  find  little  diminution  by  the  labor  of  a 
century."  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  incalculable  quantities  of  pure  sulphur  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  volcano.  From  observations  actually 
made,  and  estimates  formed  on  the  spot,  by  scientific 
officers,  it  is  believed  that  the  sulphur  thrown  up  and 
hardened  may  be  set  down  at  millions  of  millions  oi 
arrobas.  The  government  of  Mexico  has  already 
given  attention  to  this  subject.  The  stipulations  by 
which  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico  are  regulated  are  found  in 
the  treaty  of  April  5,  1831,  and  that  of  May  30,  1848 
the  latter  known  as  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 


Article  3d  of  the  latter  treaty  provides  that  all  the 
ustom-housus  then  in  possession  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  should  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
Mexican  authorities,  together  with  all  bonds  and  evi- 
lences  of  debt  for  duties  on  imports  and  exports  not 
fallen  due;  and  further,  that  all  duties  collected  at 
such  custom-houses  by  the  United  States'  officers,  from 
and  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  shall,  after  de- 
lucting  the  cost  of  collection,  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Articles  6  and  7  relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  the  Itivers  Colorado  and  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte  (annulled  by  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  De- 
cember 30,  1853,  ratified  and  exchanged  30th  June, 
1854).  Article  17  revives  treaty  of  1831  for  8  years, 
with  the  usual  stipulation  of  12  months'  notice  by 
;ither  party  desirous  of  terminating  the  same.  From 
he  treaty  of  1831  the  "additional  article"  is  ex- 
cepted,  and  also  such  stipulations  as  are  incompati- 
jle  with  the  treaty  of  1848.  Article  20  continues  in 
force,  for  CO  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
the  tariff  established  by  the  United  States  at  ports 
and  places  occupied  by  their  forces.  Article  21  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  or  arbitra- 
tors to  settle  any  disagreements  which  may  hereafter 
arise  between  the  two  governments  concerning  the 
political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Article  22  prescribes  rules  and  proceedings  to  be  fol- 
lowed, should  a  war  unhappily  break  out  between  the 
two  republics,  and  covenants  protection,  etc.,  for  the 
citizens  of  each  residing  in  the  other ;  and  also  pro- 
vides that  this  article  shall  not  be  annulled  under  the 
pretense  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  or  under  any 
other  pretense  whatever. 

The  treaty  of  1831,  revived  by  the  17th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1848,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  each 
country,  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  equal  footing 
with  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  foreign  nations, 
and  provides  that  neither  country  shall  grant  any 
particular  favor  to  other  nations  in  respect  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  that  shall  not  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party ;  no  higher  or 
other  duties,  imposts,  or  fees  whatsoever,  to  be  paid 
by  the  citizens  or  vessels  of  either  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  than  are,  or  may  be,  paid  by  the  citizens 
or  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  all  merchan- 
dise, the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  either 
country,  imported  into  the  other,  to  be  subject  to  no 
higher  or  other  duties  than  similar  importations  from 
any  other  foreign  country ;  no  export  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions to  be  prescribed  by  either  country,  that  shall 
not  equally  apply  to  all  other  foreign  nations ;  the 
vessels  of  both  countries,  in  the  ports  of  either,  to  be 
placed  on  the  footing  of  national  vessels,  as  respects 
tonnage  duties,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage 
in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local 
charges,  the  coasting  trade  being  reserved  by  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  to  its  own  vessels,  respect- 
ively ;  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  of  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  coun- 
try, to  or  from  the  ports  of  the  other,  to  be  the  same, 
whether  such  importations  or  exportations  take  place 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  of  Mexico ;  all 
merchants,  captains,  commanders  of  vessels,  and  other 
citizens  of  either  country,  to  have  full  liberty  to  man- 
age, themselves,  their  own  affairs,  or  choose  their  own 
brokers,  factors,  agents,  or  interpreters  in  the  ports 
and  territories  of  the  other.  The  fourth  section  of  the 
34th  article  saves  from  the  operation  of  this  treat}'  all 
former  or  existing  treaties  with  other  sovereign  States 
or  powers. 

Measures  of  Weitjht. — The  largest  measure  for 
brandy,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  is  the  jarva.  which 
contains  18  cuartillos,  of  1  pound,  or  16  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  density. 
Brandy  barrels  are  distinguished  into  medidos  and 
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redoudos.  The  former  contain  262  cuartillos,  and  the 
latter  160.  The  redoudo  barrel  of  wine  contains  150 
cuartillos.  Oil  is  bought  and  sold  at  wholesale  by 
weight ;  but  at  retail  a  particular  cuartillo  is  used, 
containing  17  ounces  and  9  drachms  of  distilled  water. 
For  olive  oil  the  same  cuartillo  is  used  as  for  brand}7, 
wines,  etc.  At  the  mines  the  marco  is  used  for  gold 
and  silver.  The  gold  marco  is  divided  into  50  castil- 
lanos,  of  8  tomines  of  12  grains.  The  silver  marco 
has  8  ochoods,  of  "6  tomines  of  12  grains.  Assayers, 
to  determine  the  purity  of  these  two  metals,  use  the 
same  marco.  For  gold,  the  castellano  is  divided  into 
24  quilates,  of  4  granos  de  ley,  each  grano  equivalent 
to  50  in  weight.  For  silver,  the  marco  is  divided  into 
12  dineros  of  24  granos  de  ley,  each  grano  being  equiv- 
alent to  1C  in  weight.  Lapidaries,  for  the  assay  of 
precious  stones,  use  the  quilate,  which  is  the  tenth  of 
an  onnce.  Apothecaries  use  the  libra  medicinal, 
which  is  divided  into  12  common  ounces  of  eight 
drachms,  of  3  scruples,  of  24  granos. 

Money  in  Circulation. — Baron  Humboldt  calculated, 
in  1803,  the  value  of  the  money  accumulated  in  Mex- 
ico to  be  $55.000,000  or  $56,000,000  ;  which  sum  com- 
pared with  the  population  then  existing  in  New  Spain, 
corresponded  in  proportion  to  $10  for  eacli  inhabitant. 
Taking  this  calculation  for  a  basis,  and  considering 
the  prosperity  in  mining  from  that  time  to  this,  there 
is  no  hazard  in  saying  that  the  value  of  the  mone}'  now 
in  the  republic,  notwithstanding  the  great  exportation 
past  and  present,  amounts  to  $90,000,000  or  $100,000,- 
000.  Although  this  sum  is,  doubtless,  sufficient  for 
all  the  operations  of  the  interior  trade,  which  is  very 
small,  as  well  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  part  being 
confined  to  a  few  hands  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  want  of  confidence,  causes  the  frequent 
scarcity  of  the  money  in  circulation,  causing  the  rare 
phenomena  of  a  country  which  produces  gold  and  sil- 
ver so  abundantly,  paying  a  higher  interest  on  money 
than  in  countries  not  yielding  it. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  Mexico  is  thus  defined :  1.  Eastern  or  Gulf 
Coast. — The  States  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Tabasco, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Tamaulipas.  2.  Western  or  Pacific 
Coast. — The  States  of  Oajaca,  Puebla,  and  Territory 
of  Tlascala ;  State  of  Mexico,  and  Federal  District ; 
States  of  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  and  Territory  of  Colima ; 
States  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Guerreoro,  and  Territory 
of  Lower  California.  3.  Interior. — The  States  of 
Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Uurango,  and  Chihuahua. 

Yucatan. — The  State  of  Yucatan  occupies  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  peninsula  which  bounds  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
about  52,947  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population 
of  680,948. 

The  principal  productions  of  Yucatan  are  maize, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  dye-woods, 
hides,  and  soap.  Foreign  trade  with  Yucatan  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  United  States,  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  proportions  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  value 
of  imports  into  Yucatan  during  the  year  1850,  from 
each  of  the  countries  above  designated :  Spain,  1,950,000 
francs;  England,  1,400,000  francs;  United  States, 
1,000,000  francs  ;  France,  225,000  francs  ;  other  coun- 
tries, 925,000  francs  ;  total,  5,500,000  francs,  or  $1,023,- 
000. 

The  principal  ports  in  Yucatan  are  Campeche  and 
Sisal,  both  open  to  foreign  commerce.  In  the  former, 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor some  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of 
Campeche,  and  discharge  and  take  in  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  and  canoes.  Sisal  possesses  a  deeper 
port  than  Campeche,  but  it  is  more  exposed  to  the 
north  winds,  which  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  October  to  April.  It  is  the  depot  for  the  import 


|  and  export  trade  of  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
and  for  all  merchandise  transported  to  or  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  Campeche  attained,  under  the  an- 
cient rule,  a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  It 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  province ;  but  since  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
its  commerce  has  declined — a  result  brought  about  by 
the  opening  of  other  ports  to  general  trade,  as  well  as 
by  its  difficulties  with  the  central  government,  and 
the  fearful  ravages  of  epidemics,  by  which,  in  one 
year,  fully  two  fifths  of  its  population  were  car- 
ried oft'. 

Chiapas. — The  State  of  Chiapas  possesses  but  little 
commercial  interest.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mexico  in  1833,  forming,  before  that  year,  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala.  Its  produc- 
tions are  corn,  cocoa,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo  (of  the 
very  finest  quality,  but  in  small  quantities),  tropical 
fruits,  and  timber  of  almost  every  variety.  Like 
Yucatan,  this  State  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
ancient  remains  of  a  former  advanced  civilization 
within  its  territories,  bearing  date  long  anterior  to  the 
Spanish  conquest.  The  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  Chiapas, 
and  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen,  in  Yucatan,  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  that  have  been  discovered 
hitherto  on  the  western  continent. 

Tabasco. — Tabasco,  the  smallest  State  of  the  con- 
federacy, was,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  province 
belonging  to  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  prin- 
cipal productions  are  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  sugar,  tam- 
arinds, arrow-root,  palmetto,  and  some  tobacco.  Its 
capital,  Villa  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  lies  about  70  miles 
from  the  Gulf,  and  is  reached  by  vessels  of  light 
draught.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the 
adjoining  States  and  with  Guatemala. 

Vera  Cruz. — The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  lies  under  the 
burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  and  is  comprised  within  a 
long,  but  somewhat  narrow,  strip  of  territory  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tampico  River  in  the  north,  to  the  Guasacualco  and 
the  boundaries  of  Tabasco  on  the  south.  It  contains 
an  area  of  3199'50  square  leagues,  and  a  population  of 
264,725*  inhabitants.  The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  lies  in 
19°  11'  52"  N.  lat.,  and  98°  29'  19"  W.  long,  from 
Paris,  on  a  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  marshes, 
which  bound  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  month 
of  May  to  that  of  November,  the  usual  period  during 
which  the  northers  cease  blowing,  the  unhealthiness 
of  Vera  Cruz  is  proverbial.  The  principal  productions 
of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  are  tobacco,  coftee,  sugar, 
cotton,  corn,  barley,  wheat,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
mahogany,  ebony,  dye-woods,  and  every  variety  of 
tropical  fruit.  The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  supplies  a  great 
part  of  the  republic,  and  is  considered  by  far  the  most 
important  shipping  point  on  either  coast.  Foreign  ves- 
sels are  allowed  to  introduce  goods  and  effects  from 
foreign  countries  only,  and  they  are  permitted  to  enter 
but  one  port  for  discharge ;  they  may  then  proceed,  in 
ballast,  to  any  other  port  in  the  republic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  in  cargoes  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try. During  the  year  1852  there  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  from  all  foreign  countries,  IT.'i  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  21,958"2:t  tons.  The  tot:il  value 
of  merchandise  exported,  including  gold  and  silver, 
was  $10,449,070  05.  Of  the  vessels  named,  there  were 
49  American,  measuring  62.'U'15  tons.  The  character 
or  value  of  their  inward  cargoes  is  not  given  in  the 
United  States'  consular  returns,  but  the  import  duties 
are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  $159,301  20.  Amount 
of  silver  exported,  $353,287 ;  of  gold,  $55,884 ;  other 
products,  $205,150;  total  value  of  homeward  cargoes, 
1814,882. 

During  the  same  year  there  arrived  from  Great 
Britain  ."8  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  2655'2'2  tons. 
Total  amount  of  exports,  $9,175,763  82,  of  which  silver 


•  A  census  taken  iu  1664  raises  this  number  to  274,6S<5. 
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covered  $8,565,359  32,  and  gold  $47,952.  Franco  holds 
the  next  rank  in  the  trade  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  number 
of  French  vessels  arrived  in  1852  was  28,  of  5717  tons. 
Inward  cargoes  not  ascertained.  Outward,  total  value 
.*-l21,935;  of  which,  silver  $118,921,  gold  .fil5,,r.5(. 
Number  of  Spanish  vessels  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
during  the  year  1852,  26,  with  an  aggregate  of  3211*67 
tons.  Total  value  of  cargoes  exported  $141,287,  chiefly 
silver  and  gold.  The  residue  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  port,  during  the  same  year,  was  distributed  be- 
tween 32  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  4139  tons,  car- 
rying, respectively,  the  Belgian,  Danish,  Hanoverian, 
Mexican,  Portuguese,  Sardinian,  and  Venezuelan  flags. 
From  Hamburg  there  were  8  vessels,  exporting  a  total 
value  of  $23,196. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  northers,  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  is  considered  to  be  very  unsafe.  In  1846 
the  United  States'  brig-of-war  Somers  was  lost  in 
sight  of  the  city,  making  the  third  United  States' 
national  vessel  lost  during  that  season,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  norther  generally  continues  two  or  three 
days.  "  It  comes  on,"  says  a  publication  elicited  by 
the  loss  of  the  Somers,  "gradually,  so  that  the  mari- 
ner who  is  unaccustomed  to  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico is  often  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  flatters  himself 
with  the  idea  that  the  '  stiff  breeze'  which  impels  his 
vessel  onward  will  soon  carry  her  to  her  port  of  desti- 
nation. And  so  it  does,  but  not  in  safety;  for  the 
'  stiff  breeze'  freshens  into  a  gale,  and  the  gale  into  a 
hurricane ;  and,  at  length,  the  vessel  strikes  on  one 
of  the  rocks  with  which  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  is 
studded.  In  that  harbor  the  anchorage  ground  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  in  the  world.  At  Vera  Cruz  no 
number  of  anchors  hardly  will  keep  a  vessel  from 
going  ashore  in  a  norther.  All  that  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  can  do,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  slip  his 
anchors  and  stand  out  to  sea  immediately.  Vessels 
of  war,  even  those  belonging  to  friendly  powers,  are 
not  allowed  by  the  Mexican  government  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  always  anchor  at  Sacri- 
ficios,  a  barren  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
At  Sacrificios  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good.  Mexican 
men-of-war,  when  there  are  any  such  in  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  are  always  moored  to  rings  set  in  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and,  by  that  means, 
are  secured  from  the  effects  of  a  norther."  The  official 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Somers,  bearing  date  De- 
cember 12,  1846,  is  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department, 
and  contains  many  valuable  suggessions  relative  to  the 
dangers  to  which  navigation  is  exposed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Tamaulipas. — This  State  is  bounded  north  by  the 
State  of  Texas ;  north-west  by  the  Mexican  State  of 
Coahuila ;  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  New  Leon, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  breadth  it  varies  from  12  to 
55  leagues.  This  State  has  more  than  350  miles  in 
length  of  sea-coast,  and  is  fringed  with  lagoons  vary- 
ing from  4  to  18  miles  in  width,  divided  from  the  gulf 
by  a  bank  of  sand.  The  shallowness  of  the  shores 
along  the  coast,  and  the  dangerous  bars  which  choke 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  render  the  navigation  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  vessels  of  almost  all  classes.  Pop- 
ulation in  1850,  110,074 ;  though  the  census  of  1854 
gives  but  100,064.  The  chief  productions  of  this  State 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  conducted  principally 
in  the  ports  of  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas  and  Matamoras. 
From  these  places  large  quantities  of  European  and 
North  American  manufactures  enter  the  middle  and 
northern  States  of  the  republic.  Queretaro,  San  Luis, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco,  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  receive  most  of  their  foreign 
supplies  from  these  points.  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Panuco,  is  the  principal 
commercial  port  of  this  State.  Its  bar  is  dangerous, 
and  its  harbor  considered  unsafe.  The  town  is  situated 


in  the  midst  of  extensive  marshes,  and  can  not  be  ap- 
proached by  large  vessels.  Its  foreign  commerce  is 
represented  as  increasing  (vide  MAYER'S  Mexico,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  206),  though  a  consular  return  from  that  port, 
bearing  date  February  17,  1854,  says  that  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  on  the  decrease,  owing  to 
"high  rates  of  duties,  both  impost  and  consumption; 
as  also  circulation  and  municipal." 

Tampico  exports  hides,  sarsaparilla,  goat-skins, 
fustic,  vanilla,  wool,  jerked  beef,  and  Mexican  hemp. 
Tampico  is  the  outlet  of  the  metals  and  other  produc- 
tions of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and 
Durango,  considered  to  be  the  richest  mining  districts 
in  Mexico.  The  foreign  trade  of  Tampico  during  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1852,  was  as  follows  :  Total 
value  of  inward  cargoes,  $1,228,948 ;  total  value  of 
outward  cargoes,  $3,266,634;  total  foreign  trade, 
$4,495,582. 

Total  number  of  American  vessels  included  in  the 
above,  22,  with  an  aggregate  of  2267  tons.  Value  of 
inward  cargoes,  $196,936  ;  value  of  outward  cargoes, 
$237,944 ;  total  trade  in  American  vessels,  $434,880. 
Total  number  of  British  vessels,  17 ;  aggregate  ton- 
nage not  ascertained.  Of  these,  14  belonged  to  the 
British  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  3  were 
sailing  vessels.  Total  value  of  inward  cargoes  (ex- 
clusive of  1000  flasks  of  quicksilver,  value  not  ascer- 
tained), $287,500 ;  total  value  of  outward  cargoes, 
$2,928,418  ;  total  trade  in  British  vessels,  $3,215,918. 
Total  number  of  French  vessels,  9,  of  1,315  tons. 
Total  value  of  inward  cargoes,  $398,000 ;  total  value 
of  outward  cargoes,  $2080  ;  total  trade  in  French  ves- 
sels, $400,080.  Total  number  of  Spanish  vessels,  7, 
of  728  tons.  Total  value  of  inward  cargoes,  $139,300 ; 
total  value  of  outward  cargoes,  $50,176 ;  total  value 
of  trade  in  Spanish  vessels,  $189,476. 

The  residue  of  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Tampico, 
during  1852,  was  distributed  between  Sardinia,  Ham- 
burg, Holland,  and  Mexico.  Matamoras  lies  on  the 
right. bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  For 
purposes  of  navigation,  this  river  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  in  Mexico,  and  has  proved  navigable  by 
steamers  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior. 
Recent  returns  from  this  port  are  not  at  hand,  but  the 
general  trade  of  Matamoras  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance. The  following  facts  relative  to  its  trade  are  de- 
rived from  French  official  returns :  Imports  into  the 
port  of  Matamoras  consist  chiefly'  of  breadstuff's,  spices, 
provisions,  and  cloths,  from  New  Orleans  ;  exports,  of 
specie,  hides,  and  wool.  In  1844  there  entered  33 
vessels,  of  2054  tons,  floating  inward  cargoes  of  the 
value  of  1,633,000  francs,  and  outward  about  an  equal 
amount.  Two  thirds  of  all  commercial  operations  at 
this  port  are  under  the  American  flag.  In  1841  com- 
mercial movements  with  the  United  States  reached  the 
sum  of  23,000,000  francs— 12,000,000  for  inward,  and 
11,000,000  for  outward  cargoes.  Of  the  imports, 
British  merchandise  imported  in  American  bottoms 
reached  5,000,000,  while  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures amounted  to  only  2,500,000.  French  merchan- 
dise in  American  bottoms  figured  as  high  as  1,300,000 
francs,  and  German  1,080,000.  Cotton  cloths  (mostly 
British)  reached,  in  this  trade,  5,136,000  francs.  The 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  during  this  j'ear 
covered  9,000,000  francs  in  specie,  and  over  2,000,000 
in  hides. 

Chihuahua. — The  principal  port  in  this  State  is  El 
Paso  del  Norte,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  "  The  position  of  this  town  is  an  important 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  road  by  it  is  the  only  practicable 
one  for  wagons  leading  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua." 
— MAYER'S  Mexico.  The  valley  of  El  Paso  is  the  most 
fertile  in  Mexico,  producing  maize,  wheat,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  fruits.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  this  port  has  decreased  since  1851,  not  half 
the  amount  of  merchandise  having  been  imported  from 
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the  United  States  in  1852  as  in  1850  and  in  1851.  This 
decline  is  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  high  duties,  which  amount 
almost  to  a  prohibition.  Mexican  and  foreign  mer- 
chants send  to  the  United  States  wine  and  brandy, 
manufactured  in  the  El  Paso  valley,  and  sugar,  soap, 
rebosas,  saddles,  bridles,  leather,  segars,  mats,  and 
fruits,  amounting  annually  to  about  $70,000. 

Oajaca. — This  State  has  a  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific 
extending  118  leagues,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
4150  square  leagues,  containing  a  population  of  525,101 
inhabitants.  The  fertility  of  soil  and  richness  of  pro- 
ductions render  this  State,  in  a  commercial  aspect,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Mexico.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  port  open  to  foreign  commerce  on  this  part 
of  the  Pacific,  from  the  boundary  line  of  Guatemala  to 
Acapulco,  a  distance  of  nearly  900  miles.  The  coast- 
ing trade  is  nearly  nominal,  although  the  State  pos- 
sesses nine  sea-ports  or  anchorages,  namely :  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Huatulco,  Escondido,  Chacahua,  and  Jamiltepec. 
Corn,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco, 
cochineal,  wax,  honey,  and  indigo,  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions. The  indigo  crop,  produced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tehuantepec,  is  estimated  at  500  garrones,  of 
175  pounds  each,  and  that  in  the  valley  of  Sonola  at 
600  garrones,  making  the  whole  crop  of  indigo  equal  to 
192,500  pounds.  The  price  paid  to  planters  is  62-J- 
cents  to  $1  per  pound.  From  a  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oajaca  to  the  National  Congress,  it  appears 
that,  during  the  17  months  previous  to  March  1,  1854,' 
the  crop  of  cochineal  produced  in  the  State  of  Oajaca 
reached  as  high  as  1,248,550  pounds.  The  price  usu- 
ally ranges  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  lb.,  according 
to  quality.  This  State  possesses,  also,  considerable 
mineral  wealth.  There  are,  at  present,  silver  mines 
worked,  4 ;  not  worked,  3 ;  gold  mines  worked,  5 ; 
lead  mines,  1.  Annual  product  of  all  the  mines, 
$352,000 ;  annual  products  of  iron  mines,  244,000 
pounds.  On  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec great  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet 
woods,  gums,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  cocoa  raised  in 
some  parts  of  this  State  is  of  so  superior  a  quality, 


that,  while  the  country  belonged  to  Spain,  it  was  re- 
served for  the  royal  family.  It  still  has  a  deserved 
reputation. 

Guerrero.— This  State  comprises  the  districts  of  Aca- 
pulco, Chilapa,  Tasco,  and  Thipa,  and  the  municipality 
of  Coyucan.  Its  principal  port  is  Acapulco,  so  spacious 
and  secure  that  500  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  in  it  with 
perfect  safety.  The  trade  of  Acapulco  is  inconsider- 
able ;  the  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port  being 
either  freighted  with  coals  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  or  in  distress — the  former  being  com- 
pelled to  clear  in  ballast.  By  decree  dated  February 
4,  1854,  the  Supreme  Government  made  a  reduction  in 
the  tonnage  dues  upon  all  vessels  arriving  in  that 
port  laden  with  coal,  and  consigned  to  any  steamboat 
company  having  a  depot  of  coals  in  the  harbor,  viz.  : 
50  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  $1  50,  as  formerty.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1853,  there  entered  the  port  of  Acapulco 
81  American  steamships,  of  107,007  tons;  8  sailing 
vessels  (ships)  carrying  4,3G9  tons ;  1  bark,  and  2 
schooners.  Besides  Acapulco,  there  are  other  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast  open  to  foreign  trade  ;  but  the  De- 
partment is  not  in  possession  of  information  respecting 
them.  They  possess,  however,  no  commercial  import- 
ance. The  other  States  of  Mexico,  being  either  in 
the  interior  of  the  republic,  or  possessing  no  ports 
open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
commercial  consideration  to  demand  separate  notice. 
Returning  to  the  general  commerce  of  Mexico  with  for- 
eign nations,  particularly  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
found  that  the  principal  articles  of  importation  from  the 
latter  to  that  country  are,  machinery,  articles  of  iron, 
small  wares,  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloths  ;  silks, 
flour  (when  not  prohibited),  raw  cotton,  timber  for  the 
construction  of  houses,  prepared  medicines,  household 
furniture,  vehicles,  harnesses,  horses,  salt  meats, 
sperm,  paper,  marble  and  other  stone. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
consist,  principally,  of  gold,  silver,  dyewoods,  dye- 
stuffs,  hides,  skins  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  less  value.  The  following  statement  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  importance  of  our  commerce. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1824,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export.                 Import. 

American.         1 

Sept.  30,  1825  

$951,040 
1,024,275 
886,907 
522,016 
495,626 
985,764 

$5,519,104 
5,256,775 
8,286,350 
2,864,468 
1,835,525 
8,851,694 

$6,470,144 
6,281,050 
4,173,257 
2,886,484 
2,331,151 
4,837,458 

$4,044,647 
3,916,198 
5,281,867 

4,sl4.-2:>8 
5,026,761 
5,235,241 

$199,946 
1,500 
800 
4,850 
4,640 

$2,603,108 
2,860,409 
4.005,255 
8,858,880 
4.344,946 
4.703.716 

20,487 
23,526 
23,494 
26.870 
81,693 
27,295 

2,618 

2,452 
8,128 

8,181 
4,719 
8,551 

1826  

1827  

1828  

1S29  

1830  

Total.... 
Sent  80,  1831... 

$4,865,628 

$1,091,489 
845,777 
1,649,814 
1,192,646 
8,016,612 
1,500,639 
939,613 
1,040,906 
816,660 
969,938 

$22,113,916 

$5,086,729 
2,621,764 
8,758,777 
4,072,407 
6,012,609 
4,540,996 
2,940,710 
1,123,191 
1,970,702 
1,545,403 

$26,979,544 

$6,178,218 
8,467,541 
5,408,091 
5,265,053 
9,029,221 
6,041,635 
3,880,823 
2,164,097 
2,787,362 
2,515,841 

$28,268,972 

$5,166,745 
4,293,954 
6,452,818 
8,066,068 
9.490,446 
5,615,819 
6,654,002 
8,500,709 
3.127.153 
4,175>0l 

$211,736 

$24,210 
1,600 
1,410 

'8,395 

22J782 
4,20* 

$22,371,314 

$4,464.134 
8,626,704 
4.592,892 
7,204,517 
S,343.1S1 
4,587,418 
4,650,978 
2,689,426 
2,278,648 
3,  j.-.s.s:t-.' 

143,354 

22,303 
24,111 
30,548 
25,504 
44,458 
27,273 
17J502 
11,838 
17,816 
18,848 

1S.644 

10.019 
9,864 
4,359 
6,032 
11,169 

£018 

2.7-25 

1832      

1833  

1834         .    .. 

1835  

1836  

183T  

!-:;>    

1839  

1840  

Total  .... 
Sept.  30.  1841  .  .  . 

$13,063,594 

1886,518 

969,371 
907,745 
1,292,752 
784,154 
901.888 
536,641 
2,095,485 
1,047,999 
1,498,791 

$33,678,288 

$1,150,107 
564,862 
564,192 
502,081 
868,177 
629,847 
155,787 
1,863,961 
1,042,869 
514,036 

$46,736,882 

$2,036,620 
1  584,288 
1.471.937 
1,794,888 
1,152,331 
1,531,180 
693,428 
4,068,488 
2,090,868 
2,012,827 

$54,542,715 

$8,284,957 
1,995,696 
2,782,406 
8,887,002 
1,702,936 
1,886,621 
746,818 
1,5S1,247 
2,216,719 
2,185,866 

$62,547 

$6,204 
8,680 
11,825 
6,000 

1,440 
6,290 

$45,v41,690 

11,988,088 
1,848,817 

2,176,663 
1,780,267 
956.407 
698,558 
828,008 
^.vi.l  lii 
1,528,825 
1,580,166 

284,196 

14,01S 
15,912 
23,787 
22,686 
16,952 
14.-224 
10,716 
68,068 
29,880 
24,518 

60,914 

4.035 
1,826 
8,860 
1,804 
4,500 
8,964 

lc.140 
80,104 

1842  

9  nios.      1S43        

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847          .   . 

IMS  

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
June  80,  mr>l  .  .  . 

$10,920,784 

$1,014,690 

1,406,879 
2,529,770 
2,091,870 
2,258,868 
2,464,942 

$7,  ir>4,90'.i 

$567,098 
878,557 
1,029,064 
1,043,616 
669,486 
1,287,297 

*I^,:;T.\I;;I:! 

$1,581,788 
2,-2S4.929 
8,558,824 
8,186,486 
2,922,804 
3,702,239 

.•r-2<vw.>,7i;s 

$1,804,779 
1,649,206 
8,167,935 
8,463,190 

2,882,880 
8.5HS6M 

$40,439 

li'too 

450 

$1,083,993 
l.iW.142 
1,411.885 
2,525,884 
1,978,080 
2,714.9-23 

238,606 

81,019 
22,719 
80,810 
29,758 
41,468 
47,129 

20.145 
17,974 
16,804 
15,178 
10,488 
7,106 

1852... 

1853.... 

1854  

1  -CM    

1856  
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This  exhibit  may  be  relied  upon,  having  been  made 
up  from  official  reports  on  "  Commerce  and  Navigation." 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  decreased  during  the  30  years  embraced 
in  the  above  table.  In  1854  it  experienced  considerable 
activity,  exceeding  in  value  the  totals  of  1850,  but  not 
reaching  those  of  1840,  and  still  further  below  those  of 
1830.  The  value  of  imports  in  1854,  as  already  given, 
was  $3,463,190 ;  and  of  exports,  $3,136,486 ;  making 
a  total  of  $6,598,676— being  $91,666  less  than  for  the 
year  1840,  and  $3,474,023  less  than  for  1830.  The  im- 
portations from  Great  Britain  into  Mexico  may  be 
illustrated  from  a  report  made  by  order  of  Parliament. 
For  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1840  to  1846,  both 
included,  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  £82,246,705,  making  an  average  value  of  nearly 
$12,000,000  per  annum.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
port were  as  follows  :  drugs,  haberdashery,  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  arms  and  ammunition,  malt  liquors, 
printed  books,  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  fur- 
niture, carriages,  coals,'  cordage,  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, earthenware  of  all  kinds,  glass  wares,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  hats,  iron  and  steel  hi  bars,  manufactured 
lead,  prepared  skins,  harnesses  and  saddles,  manufac- 
tures of  flax,  machinery  and  machines,  and  musical 
instruments.  Of  these  articles,  the  manufactures  of 
cotton  rank  highest ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
portation for  the  seven  years  amounting  to  more  than 
$57,000,000,  while  that  of  manufactures  of  linen  (which 
comes  next  in  order  of  value)  was  more  than  $12,000,- 
000,  leaving  only  some  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000  as 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  other  imports  from  Great 
Britain  into  Mexico.  The  character  and  value  of  mer- 
chandise entering  into  the  commercial  movement  of 
Mexico  with  France  may  be  exemplified  by  those  of 
the  year  1851,  as  exhibited  from  the  data  furnished  by 
the  official  returns  of  France.  The  reason  of  the  ship- 
ments thither  of  the  precious  metals  being  in  so  small 
amounts,  is,  that  the  exchange  with  England  can 


always  be  more  co 
country. 

Description  of  merch 

Manufs.  of  silk...  .$ 
"        cotton  . 
"        wool.  .  . 
"         glass..   . 
En2ravings,b'ka,etc 
Wines  

nvenient 

Values. 

1,249,038 
644,134 
625,447 
328,583 
278,065 
245,693 
231,419 
179,880 
126,549 
504,216 
103,040 
67,017 
56,851 
55,546 

47,310 
47,257 

45.921 

y  arranged  than  wit 
Perfumery  

h  that 

Values 
$42,957 
4i',000 
39,943 
32,630 
85,553 
32,581 

25,541 
23,008 
21,675 
19,867 
19,747 
19,298 
15,861 
15,078 
13,976 

13,525 
221,966 

Precious  stones  
Clocks  and  watches. 
Carriages,  etc  

Furniture  

Arms  

Machines    and    ma- 

Manfs.  of  metal  .... 
Haberdashery,  etc. 
Babbit  &  hare  sk's. 
Mech.  &  oth.  tools. 
Dressed  skins  
Cutlery    

Musical  instruments. 
Steai'ine  oil  

Medicines  

Iron  and  steel  
Prepared  skins  
Silk  (raw  &  manuf.)  . 
Toys  

Fish,  pickled,  etc.. 
Artificial  flowers  & 
fancy  goods  
Spirits  and  liqueurs 
Manufs.  of  flax  and 
hemp  — 

Olive-oil  

Umbrellas  and  para- 
sols, silk  

Sundries..  . 

The  importation  to  Mexico  from  Germany  consists 
principally  of  linen  textures,  such  as  Silesian  linen, 
creas,  etc.,  etc.  ;  to  which  are  added,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, some  chintzes,  muslins,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
cloths,  cassimeres,  crystals,  plain  glass,  fine  and  com- 
mon hardware,  arms,  carriages,  furniture,  and  pianos. 

The  quantities  of  linen  exported  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  during  the  years 
designated,  were  as  follows : 


Kinds  of  linen. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Silesian  

1'k'ces 

116,220 

Pieces. 

59,138 

Pieces. 
52,854 

(  'reas  

29,566 

20,754 

19,654 

Kuanes  

1,973 

1,155 

1,470 

Bretarias  

12,795 

11,022 

4  100 

Estoplllas  

7  177 

7  150 

5888 

Ltstados  

7,568 

10,442 

2  325 

Osnabruck  

2949 

1  046 

150 

Cascrillas  

10,852 

4164 

200 

3885 

1  154 

1  830 

Coties... 

753 

1,966 

1.559 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUES  or  IMPORTS  FROM  HAM- 
BUBO  AND  BBEMEN  INTO  THE  POKTS  OF  VERA  CKUZ 
AND  TAMPICO,  WITH  THE  NUMHEHS  OF  VESSELS  EN- 
GAGED DURING  THE  YEARS  SPECIFIED. 


No 

.  of  v.-M«:la  ft 

Mil 

Values  of  mc-rch 

llninliiiru'. 

Brrritrll. 

liolh  |»»rt». 

as  per  Invoice. 

1887... 

10 

6 

$1,460,000 

1838  .. 

11 

5 

2 

1,760,000 

1839  

11 

3 

1 

1,970,800 

1840     

14 

6 

1,750,000 

1841  

12 

4 

1 

1,485,200 

Aggregate..  .  . 

$8,432,000 

Av.  an1  lvalue 

~l76S6.400 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES 
COLLECTED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  VERA  CRUZ  PUKING  THE 
FOUR  YEARS  ENDING  WITH  1854,  AS  COMPILED  FEOM  THE 
CUSTOM-HOUSE  BOOKS  OF  THAT  PORT. 


Years. 

Tariff. 

Avevia  imposts.  |    Mole  tar.^ 

Totals. 

1851... 
1852.... 
1853.... 
1854.... 
Aggreg'e 
Average  . 

Dollars. 
1,954,388  37 
2,915,591  39 
2,454,723  08 
2,588,636  74 
9,913,339  58 
2,478,334  891 

Dollars. 
435,912  14 
200,988  40 
242,676  82 
278,514  94 
1,158,092  30 
289,523  07i 

Dollars. 

110,607  13 
106,548  33 
124,770  95 
114,489  27 
456,415  68 
114,103  92 

Dollars. 

2,500,907  64 
8,223,128  12 
2,822,170  85 
2,981,640  95 
11,527,847  56 
2,881,961  89 

The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  city  and  hospital  con- 
tributions, and  internacion,  or  internal  duty,  levied 
upon  the  same  goods  when  dispatched  to  the  interior. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  confined  to  the  reception 
of  foreign  goods  sufficient  for  the  necessities  or  luxury 
of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for  which  is 
given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  mines,  and  some  few  products  of  the  soil.  As  the 
yield  of  the  mines  is  estimated  only  at  $26,000,000  an- 
nually, the  amount  of  commerce  can  not  much  exceed 
that  sum.  The  total  number  of  Mexican  merchant 
vessels,  all  of  which  are  small,  does  not  exceed  50,  and 
of  these  more  than  half  belong  to  the  merchants  of 
Yucatan. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  republic  for  the  year  1851-52  is  compiled  from 
the  official  returns : 


Ports. 

Total. 

Passengers. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vera  Cruz  

28.203 
7,704 
6,992 
4.239 
3,739 
131,330 
1,402 
30,321 
30,762 
1,158 
4,888 

1,429 
178 
4,975 
43 
81 
31,242 
11 
4,863 
5,095 
81 
718 

1,346 
126 
1 

95 
21 

28,540 

4,920 
5,000 
9 
35 

Tampico  

Campeacb.7  

Sisal  "  

Tabasco  

Acapulco  

San  Bias  

Mazatlan  

Altata  

Guayarnas  

Total  

256,692 

43,816 

40,153 

Of  the  vessels  arriving,  68  belonged  to  Mexico,  435 
to  the  United  States,  108  to  England,  69  to  France, 
60  to  Spain,  13  to  Hamburg,  24  to  Peru,  5  to  Belgium, 
8  to  Bremen,  and  1  each  to  Portugal,  Nicaragua, 
Sweden,  Hanover,  and  Venezuela. 

Among  the  arrivals  were  219  steamers,  viz.,  145  at 
Acapulco,  7  at  Vera  Cruz,  4  at  Tampico,  27  at  San 
Bias,  35  at  Mazatlan,  and  1  at  Guayamas.  Of  these, 
145  were  United  States'  vessels. 

Of  the  classes  of  vessels,  beside  steamers,  there  were 
55  frigates  (vessels  of  war),  114  barks,  165  brigs,  63 
hermaphrodite  brigs,  155  schooners,  and  68  pilot  boats. 

The  chief  coasting  trade  of  the  republic,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  performed  by  schooners  between 
Tampico,  Tuspan.  Sisal,  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Minatit- 
lan,  Alvarado,  and  Tlacotalpan.  For  this  trade,  a  few 
vessels  exist  of  about  a  hundred  tons  burden,  built  at 
Campeche,  and  are  equal  to  American  vessels  of  like 
quality  in  respect  to  capacity,  sailing  properties,  and 
durability.  National  vessels  make  voyages  only  to 
the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Cuba ;  and  in  the  year 
1852  only  seven  sail  were  thus  emplojred,  and  the 
amount  of  coasting  in  the  same  time  was  very  small. 
There  appears  to  be  no  increase  in  this  trade,  nor  in 
the  building  of  vessels.  The  commerce  with  foreign 
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countries  is  reported  recently  to  have  decreased ;  and 
with  the  United  States,  in  particular,  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. The  cause  of  this  change  is  considered  to  be 
the  high  rates  of  duties,  both  on  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  additional  charges,  local  as  well  as  internal. 
It  is  known  that  the  late  President  of  Mexico  (Santa 
Anna),  a  short  time  before  his  abdication,  had  granted 
privileges  and  special  concessions  to  certain  European 
houses  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less  than 
the  regular  impost  by  the  established  tariff.  As  this 
involved  a  palpable  violation  of  the  treat}'  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  American  minister 
to  that  country,  under  date  of  April  10, 1855,  protested 
against  such  privileges  and  special  concessions.  Un- 
der such  a  system,  American  merchants  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  witnessing  the  products  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  contributing  to  the  fortunes  of  European 
merchants ;  while  they  were  denied  the  right,  notwith- 
standing treaty  stipulations,  of  importing  similar  mer- 
chandise on  the  same  terms,  under  a  penalty  of  confis- 
cation, and  a  fine  to  the  extent  of  the  market  value  of 
the  cargoes  at  the  place  of  importation. 

The  Principal  Ports  are  Acapulco,  lat.  16°  50'  30" 
north,  long.  90°  46'  west,  the  best  sea-port  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  is  capable  'of  containing 
a  large  navy  with  perfect  safety.  Tampico,  a  consid- 
erable commercial  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  22°  15'  30"  north,  long.  97°  52'  west.  The 
shifting  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  on  it,  which  is  sometimes  un- 
der 8  feet  and  rarely  above  15  feet,  are  serious  obstacles 
to  the  growth  of  the  port.  Vessels  that  can  not  enter 
the  port,  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters,  moor- 
ing outside  the  bar,  so  that  in  event  of  a  gale  from  the 
north,  they  can  readily  get  to  sea.  Vera  Cruz,  the 
principal  sea-port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  lat. 
19°  11'  52"  north,  long.  96°  8'  45"  west.  The  har- 
bor lies  between  the  town  and  the  island  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa,  about  2400  feet  wide  ;  it  is  insecure,  the  an- 
chorage being  very  bad,  and  no  vessel  is  safe  unless 
made  fast  to  iron  rings  fixed  into  the  wall  of  the  castle 
on  the  island,  and  even  then  accidents  sometimes  oc- 
cur. Guaymas,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sonora,  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
river,  lat.  27°  55'  north,  long.  110°  16'  west.  It  is 
neither  large  nor  well  built,  but  its  harbor  is  the  best 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  it  has  an  active 
and  increasing  trade. 

New  Ports  Open  for  Foreign  Trade. — Guaymas,  Ca- 
margo,  Mier,  Piedras-negras,  Monterey,  Laredo,  Ton- 
ala,  Zapaluta,  Guatzacoalcos,  La  Ventosa. 

Tonnage  Duties  and  Port  Charges  at  Vera  Cruz. — On 
foreign  ships  and  national  vessels  from  foreign  ports, 
per  ton  (the  Mexican  ton  is  12  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States),  $1  50 ;  fees  of  captain  of  the 
port,  $3  50  ;  water  dues  (Mexican  vessels  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  pay  6J-  cents  per  ton,  as  water  tax,  but  are 
exempt  from  tonnage  duty),  12J  cents  ;  stamped  paper 


for  entering  and  clearing,  $8  50  ;  pilotage,  either  way, 
per  foot,  $2  50  ;  pilot-boat,  with  four  or  six  oars,  $8  ; 
bills  of  health,  if  required,  §4  ;  to  consul  of  country 
where  destined,  .*4  ;  visit  of  health  officer,  $2.  Wharf- 
age and  municipal  dues  are  very  insignificant.  The 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  in  use  in  Mexico,  are 
i  the  same  as  those  of  Spain.  At  the  port  of  Tampico, 
the  dues  and  charges  are  quite  the  same  as  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Hospital  dues  at  the  former  port  are  $10. 

Tariff  Regulations. — The  tariff  regulations  of  Mex- 
ico have  been  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  late.  The 
rates  established  by  the  tariffs  of  1845,  1855,  and  lH,'>t;, 
will  be  found  in  the  Comparative  Tariffs  issued  by  the 
State  Department,  Part  II.  The  details  of  the  tariff 
of  January  31,  1856,  are  as  follows  : 

Charges  on  Vessels. — Tonnage,  £1  per  ton  ;  free  of 
tonnage,  if  in  ballast  to  load  logwood,  specie,  etc. ;  or 
if  bringing  coal  for  the  Mexican  deposits ;  or  if  only 
bringing  passengers  or  mails. 

Prohibitions. — Brandy,  of  sugar-cane  ;  and  all  other 
except  that  made  out  of  grape — excepting  gin,  rum, 
and  others  named  in  the  tariff,  in  bottles,  or  jars  ;  su- 
gars, of  all  kinds  ;  rice  ;  buttons,  with  the  Mexican  or 
foreign  arms  ;  coffee  ;  wax,  made  up  in  candles ;  ob- 
scene pamphlets,  books,  etc.  ;  flour  of  wheat,  except 
at  Acapulco,  Yucatan,  Tampico,  Matamoras,  and  the 
custom-houses  of  the  northern  frontier.  For  regula- 
tions, see  Comparative  Tariffs,  Part  II.  Boots,  shoes, 
slippers  of  leather  with  soles  ;  rein-bitts  and  spurs  of 
Mexican  fashion ;  books  prohibited  by  competent  au- 
thority ;  lard,  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  (omitting 
Acapulco)  as  flour;  saddles,  and  appurtenances  of 
Mexican  fashion  ;  playing-cards,  of  Mexican  fashion ; 
scarfs,  Mexican  fashion,  of  all  kinds ;  speckled  or 
printed  textures  imitating  the  same ;  wheat,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  ;  blankets,  woolen  or  cotton, 
or  mixed,  excepting  coverlets  and  bed-coverings  of 
pique,  without  seams. 

Additional  Duty  to  Tariff". — 1.  Municipal  duty  will 
will  be  12-J-  cents  on  each  package  of  8  arrobas  weight, 
payable  at  the  time  of  importation.  2.  For  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  duty. 
3.  International  duty,  10  per  cent,  on  importation  duty, 
payable  at  the  time  of  sending  the  goods  to  the  inte- 
rior. 4.  Contra  registro,  is  20  per  cent,  on  import, 
payable  at  the  final  place  where  goods.are  sent.  5. 
Amortization  duty  of  the  public  debt  liquidated  and 
consolidated :  this  duty  will  be  25  per  cent,  on  the  import 
duty,  and  be  payable  in  full  at  the  General  Treasury 
Department  of  the  nation,  with  bonds  of  the  public  debt 
liquidated  and  consolidated. 

Export  Duty. — On  coin  and  wrought  gold,  1J  per 
cent. ;  on  coined  silver,  3£  per  cent. ;  on  silver  bars, 
stamped  by  mint,  7  per  cent.  All  the  remaining  goods, 
products,  and  national  manufactures,  not  specified, 
may  be  exported  without  paying  any  duty. 

All  laws,  decrees,  circulars  and  orders,  which  are  in 
conflict  with  this  tariff,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  cease 
immediately  after  publication  of  the  present  new  one. 


PRO  FOBMA  INVOICE  UNDER  NEW  TARIFF  OF  JANUARY  Slsi,  1856. 

Invoice  of  the  following  goods  shipped  by  the  subscriber  for ,  Captain ,to  the  consignment 

of. ,  -merchants  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  whither  this  vessel  is  bound. 


Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  of 
packages. 

Gross  weight 
01  each. 

Description  of 
packages. 

Total  net  weight  of 
each  which  pay 
by  weight. 

Total  measurement 
bv  length  of  goods 
which  pay  by  meas- 

Width  of  goods 

Class  of  goods 
tpcdfled. 

Vita*, 

P.  M.  K 

1  to  10. 

10  (ten). 

1  (one)  quin- 
tal. 

Bales  of 
common 
size. 

100,000  (one  hun- 
dred thousand) 
yards. 

1  (one)  yard. 

White 
ordinary 
cotton. 

•  NEW  YORK,  (date.) 
*  100  yards  English  are  equal  to  109  11-100  Mexican. 


(Signature). 


In  this  manner  all  invoices  are  to  be  made  out,  spe- 
cifying every  one  of  its  packages.  The  total  number 
of  packages  to  be  specified  in  words  also. — Com.  Rela~ 
tions,  U.  8. 


Michigan,  a  north-western  State  of  the  republic, 
lies  between  lat.  41°  43'  and  48°  north,  and  between 
82°  25'  and  90°  34'  west  from  Greenwich,  or  5°  24' 
and  13°  33'  west  from  Washington.  It  consists  of 
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two  peninsulas,  and  contains  50,243  square  miles. 
Population  in  1810,  was  -1528;  in  1820,  9448  ;  in  1830, 
::i,i;:!!i ;  in  1840,  212,276  ;  and  in  1850,  397,654. 

I'hi/xlcrd  Features,  etc. — The  surface  of  the  lower,  or 
southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  having  few  el- 
evations which  may  be  denominated  hills.  The  inte- 
rior is  gently  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  the 
lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  This  central  re- 
giiui  may  be  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  about 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  covered  with  fine 
forests  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  prairies.  Along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand-hills,  thrown 
up  by  the  winds  into  fantastic  forms  generally  quite 
barren  and  naked.  The  part  lying  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  Saginaw  Bay  is  low  and  swampy.  No  part  of 
the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  fish,  aquatic 
fowl  and  game. 

There  were,  in  this  State,  in  1850,  1,929,110  acres  of 
land  improved  ;  and  2,454,780  acres  of  unimproved  in 
farms ;  cash  value  of  farms,  $51,872,446,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery,  $2,891,371.  Live  stock 
— horses,  58,506 ;  asses  and  mules,  70 ;  milch  cows, 
99,676  ;  working  oxen,  55,350  ;  other  cattle,  119,471 ; 
sheep,  746,435 ;  swine,  205,847 ;  value  of  live  stock, 
$8,008,734. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  4,925,888  bush- 
els; rye,  105,871 ;  Indian  corn,  5,641,420;  oats,  2,866,- 
056  ;  barley,  75,249 ;  buckwheat,  472,917  ;  peas  and 
beans,  74,254 ;  potatoes,  2,359,897 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
1177;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $132,650; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $14,738  ;  pounds  of  butter 
made  7,065,878;  of  cheese,  1,011,492;  maple  sugar, 
2,439,794 ;  molasses,  19,823  gallons ;  beeswax  and 
honey,  359,232 ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  2,043,283 ; 
flax,  7152  ;  silk  cocoons,  108  ;  hops,  10,663  pounds  ;  of 
tobacco,  1245 ;  hay,  tons  of,  404,934 ;  clover  seeds, 
16,989  bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  9285  ;  flax  seed,  519 
bushels  ;  and  were  made,  1654  gallons  of  wine  ;  value 
of  home-made  manufactures  $340,947 ;  of  slaughtered 
animals  $1,328,327. 

Of  the  northern  peninsula,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says : — 
"  Portions  of  it  are  the  mere  developement  of  sublime 
scenery  which  pertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated 
portion  of  the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains, 
rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it  with  a  boldness  of 
outline  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a  pecu- 
liar type  of  North  American  Geography.  This  divis- 
ion embraces  the  mineral  region.  It  is  of  little  value 
for  the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  interior  abounds  in 
small  lakes.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  several 
large  bays  and  good  harbors.  Recent  explorations 
here  have  discovered  immense  deposits  of  rich  copper 
ore  ;  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  series 
of  lofty  bluffs  and  isolated  rocks,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  ruins,  tottering  walls,  and  caverns.  La  Cha- 
pelle,  or  the  Arched  Rock,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
character,  as  are  the  Pictured  Rocks,  etc.  There  are 
also  several  picturesque  cascades." 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  drained  by 
several  large  rivers  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
which,  rising  in  the  interior,  pass  off  in  easterly, 
westerly,  and  northerly  directions  into  the  lakes.  Rai- 
sin and  Huron  Rivers  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  Rouge  River 
into  Detroit  Strait,  Clinton  and  Black  Rivers  into  the 
Strait  of  St.  Clair,  Saginaw  River  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Titibawasse,  Flint,  and  Cass  Rivers  enters  Sag- 
inaw Bay.  Thunder  Bay.  Cheboigan  River,  and 
some  smaller  streams  fall  into  Lake  Huron.  St.  Jo- 
seph, Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Maskegon  Rivers  flow 
into  Lake  Michigan.  Many  small  lakes  of  pure  water, 
stocked  with  fish  of  fine  quality,  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior. This  State  borders  on  four  of  the  great  lakes, 
viz.,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  upper  peninsula  are  Ontonagon, 
Huron,  Menomonee,  Montreal,  St.  Mary,  Eagle,  Ce- 
dar, White  Fish,  Black,  Sturgeon,  Rapid,  and  Manis- 
tie.  The  principal  islands  are  Drummond,  Sugar,  St. 


Joseph,  Bois  Blanc,  Mackinaw,  Manitou,  and  Beaver 
Island,  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan ;  Isle  Royale 
and  the  Apostles,  in  Lake  Superior. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850, 
1  f>  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $94,000,  employing 
78  males  and  51  females,  manufacturing  141,570  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $90,242  ;  1  establishment  making  pig 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  employing  25  persons, 
producing  660  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $21,000  ; 
63  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $195,450,  employing 
337  persons,  and  making  2070  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  $279,697  ;  231  flouring  and  grist  mills,  477 
saw  mills,  45  tanneries  ;  57  printing  offices,  58  news- 
papers, 3  daily,  2  semi-weekly,  47  weekly,  2  semi- 
monthly, and  3  monthly  publications.  Aggregate 
number  of  copies  published,  3,247,736.  Capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  $5,764,645  ;  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  $10,407,285.  There  were,  January, 
1856,  590  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Detroit,  the 
metropolis,  Monroe,  Ann  Arbor,  Ypsiianti,  Adrian, 
Jackson,  Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  the  capital, 
St.  Josephs,  Mackinac,  Grand  Haven,  and  Sault  St. 
Marie.  There  were  in  1854,  6  banks  and  1  branch, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,084,718.  Exports 
(1852)  in  American  vessels,  of  domestic  produce,  to 
the  value  of  $100,436  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $31,930  ;  of 
foreign  produce  in  American  vessels,  $4338  ;  in  foreign 
vessels,  $8448.  Total  value,  $145,142.  Imports  in 
American  vessels,  $191,976 ;  foreign  vessels,  $4264. 
Total  value,  $196,240.  Tonnage,  1853,  4,591,284. 

The  shipments  from  Detroit  were  as  follows  : 


Flour bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Indian  corn ...  .     " 


1SB4. 

337,143 

897,159 
587,489 


1855. 

640.393 

737,830 
629,895 


White  Fish. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
items  in  the  commerce  of  Detroit,  is  the  trade  in  white 
fish.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  including  Lake  Michigan,  during  the  fall 
and  spring  months,  tlte  fisheries  form  an  important 
branch  of  our  western  commerce.  But  probably  there 
is  no  place  of  the  same  area  along  our  lakes  and  rivers 
which  is  so  valuable  in  this  particular,  as  the  river 
contiguous  to  this  city.  From  Fighting  Island,  to  the 
northern  point  of  Belle  Isle,  a  distance  of  17  miles, 
there  is  one  complete  fishery,  from  which  large  num- 
bers of  fish  are  yearly  taken.  The  cost  of  taking  them, 
when  the  run  is  fine,  is  very  light,  and  fishermen  realize 
large  profits.  They  are  known  through  all  the  States, 
and  are  esteemed  among  the  choicest  delicacies  to  be 
had  in  any  market.  The  large  demand  creates  a  corres- 
ponding valuation,  and  in  every  city  they  have  become 
the  first  brand  of  fish  sought.  The  river  fish  are  gen- 
erally larger,  fatter,  and  better  flavored  than  those  of 
the  lakes,  and  are,  therefore,  always  in  greater  de- 
mand, and  alwaj-s  command  better  prices.  In  New 
York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  even  San  Francisco, 
the  Detroit  River  white  fish  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  season  of  1855  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  At 
the  fisheries  (about  50  in  number),  between  Fighting 
Island  and  Belle  Isle,  over  7000  barrels,  or  some 
700,000  fish,  have  been  taken.  About  half  of  these 
have  been  sold  fresh,  at  an  average  of  11  cents  each, 
bringing  in  a  revenue  of  $3850.  The  remaining  por- 
tions are  mostly  held  by  the  fishermen  until  naviga- 
tion shall  open  to  them  the  southern  and  eastern  trade. 
These  3500  barrels,  when  sold,  will  nett  the  holders 
about  $30,000,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  or  $9  per 
barrel.  From  the  fisheries  upon  Belle  Isle  about  7000 
fish  were  taken,  a  majority  of  which  were  sold  fresh. 
The  remainder  of  them  were  caught  below  the  city, 
mostly  upon  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

The  method  of  catching  fish  here  in  the  river  differs 
somewhat  from  the  means  adopted  for  lake  fishing. 
There  gill-nets  are  the  principal  agency  employed, 
while  seines  are  the  instruments  here  used. 
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The  number  of  barrels  caught  annually  in  the  lake 
fisheries  is  nearly  as  follows  : 


Lake  Superior. 8,000 

Lake  Michigan 15,000 

Lake  Huron 14,000 


Lake  Erie 8,000 

Detroit  River 7,000 

Total 42,000 

These  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $11  per  barrel, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  being  $462,000,  or  nearly 
$500,000.  Probably  one  sixth  of  all  the  fish  cauglit 
in  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior,  are  trout ; 
the  remainder  being  white  fish.  They  are  commonly 
caught  by  gill-nets,  set  some  10  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  Large  quantities  of  the  fish  are  taken  from 
the  Detroit  River,  which  they  ascend  from  Lake  Erie 
to  spawn.  On  their  return  to  the  lake  they  are  cap- 
tured. The  number  of  fisheries  in  the  river  is  50. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  lakes,  enor- 


mous quantities  of  pickerel  are  caught.  Not  less  than 
1000  barrels  are  taken  annually  from  Fox  River,  Wis- 
consin ;  from  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  1500  barrels; 
St.  Clair  River,  Michigan,  1500  ;  Maumee  River, 
Ohio,  3000  barrels,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bass,  mul- 
let, etc.,  making  a  total  of  10,000  barrels,  which  are 
sold  for  $8  50  per  barrel,  or  $85,000  in  the  aggregate. 
The  annual  product  of  the  lakes  and  tributary  rivers 
is  thus  shown : 


The  Lakes 85,000 

Detroit  Kiver 7,000 

Other  rivers 10,000 

Total 52,000 


TT.ooo 
£5,000 

$547,000 


See  HUNT'S  Mag.,  vi.,  303,  xix.,  19  (J.  R.  WIL- 
LIAMS), xxii.,  131. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  FKOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Sept.  80,  1821  .  .  . 

$53,290 
694 
1,010 

$58,290 
694 
1,010 

l',820 
y,5SS 

$29,076 
18,377 
2,159 
1,886 
5,695 
8,774 
3,440 
2,957 
21.315 

802 

304 

1822 

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826 

1,320 

1827  .. 

1829 

1330  

1,588 

50 

Total  
Sept.  80,  1831... 

$57,902 

$12,392 
9,234 
9,054 
86,021 
63,480 
57,181 
69,790 
125,660 
1.33,305 
162,229 

$V,350 
4,050 

$57,902 

$12,892 
9,234 
9,054 
36,021 
64.880 
61,231 
69,790 
125,660 
1*3,303 
162,229 

$88,679 

$27,299 
22,648 
63,876 
106,202 
180,629 
502,287 

256,662 
176,221 
138,610 

50 

43 

1,202 

1832  

1838  

644 

2,767 
1.680 
750 
1,879 
1,480 
8,708 
4,786 

210 
215 

629 
803 
8,258 
1,543 
1,936 
6,370 

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total  
Sept.  30,  1841... 

$678,346 

$88,529 
262,229 
262,994 
293,901 
251,220 
251,890 
93,795 
111,194 
127,844 
132,045 

$5,400 

$441 
5,007 

$683,746 

$88,529 
262,229 
262,994 
298,901 
251,220 
251,890 
93,795 
111,635 
132,851 
132,045 

$1,424,434 

$137,800 
80,784 
76,870 
120,673 
41,952 
154,923 
37,603 
115,760 
98,141 
144,102 

17,737 

875 
1,714 
489 
is 
1,807 
540 
440 
180,800 
33,919 
7,982 

14,964 

4,734 
4,640 
1,507 
5,757 
8,542 
27,980 
36,171 
87,614 
90,605 
46,719 

11,524 

1842  

9  mos.,     1843  

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total  
June  30,  1851  .  .  . 

$1,875,641 

$183,443 
132,366 
295,809 
405,181 
526,825 
895.624 

$5,448 

$7,978 
12,786 
57,876 
29,314 
41.266 
85:404 

$1,881,089 

$191,426 
145,152 
853,685 
434,495 

568,091 
981.028 

$1,008,118 

$182,146 
196,240 
211,230 
204,286 
281,879 
880.663 

228,534 

7,255 
4,884 
8,005 
9,405 
24,415 
22.072 

314,209 

45,102 
65.097 
7li928 
22,790 
38,196 
27,128 

41,774 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1S55  

1856... 

The  principal  port  is  Detroit,  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  on  the  Detroit  River,  opposite  Windsor,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Great  Western  (Canada)  Railroad,  which 
here  connects  by  ferry  with  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  together  forming  a  convenient  line  between 
Niagara  and  Chicago.  It  is  also  the  south-western  ter- 
minus of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  ;  and  a 
line  (the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad)  is  now  in  prog- 
ress to  connect  with  the  railroads  centering  at  Toledo. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  commerce.  It  has  also 
extensive  manufactures,  chiefly  machinery,  agricul- 
tural implements,  etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  flourishing  place,  and  ranks 
as  the  first  city  of  the  State.  Population  in  1855, 
50,448.  Detroit  was  founded  in  1760  by  the  French, 
and  was  for  man}'  years  the  State  capital.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  had  only  2000  inhabitants.  The  ton- 
nage of  Detroit  in  1856  was  58,688  tons. 

Port  Huron. — A  town  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 
on  the  St.  Clair,  and  two  miles  south  of  Lake  Huron. 
It  has  a  large  lumber  business  and  fine  general  trade. 


Microscopes.  Invented  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  Italy  and  Holland,  A.  D.  1621.  Those  with  double 
glasses  were  made  at  the  period  when  the  law  of  re- 
fraction was  discovered,  about  1624.  The  honor  of  this 
invention  is  awarded  to  Drebel  and  Torricelli.  Solar 
microscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke.  In  I-'.n- 
gland,  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  micro- 
scope by  Henry  Baker,  F.R.S.,  who  wrote  two  treat- 
ises upon  it  about  1763. — Biog.  Diet. 

Mile  (Lat.  mille passuum,  a  thousand  paces).  The 
Roman  pace  being  five  feet,  and  a  Roman  foot  being 
equal  to  11'62  modern  English  inches,  it  follows  that 
the  ancient  Roman  mile  was  equivalent  to  1614  En- 
glish yards,  or  very  nearly  ll-12ths  of  an  English  stat- 
ute mile.  The  English  statute  mile  was  defined  (inci- 
dentally, it  would  seem)  by  an  act  passed  in  the  35th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  which  persons 
were  forbidden  to  build  within  three  miles  of  London ; 
and  the  mile  was  declared  to  be  8  furlongs  of  40  perch- 
es of  16$- feet  each.  The  statute  mile  is,  therefore,  17t>() 
yards,  or  5280  feet.  See  WEIGHTS  AND  ME.VSUI;KS. 

The  mile  is  used  as  an  itinerary  measure  in  almost 
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all  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  those  which  were 
formerly  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conjecture  the  cause  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  great  diversity  of  its  values.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  in  some  countries  the  Konian  mile  was  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  Celtic  league.  The  following 
table  shows  the  length,  in  statute  miles  of  17GO  yards, 
of  the  modern  mile,  and  also  the  leagues  of  various 
countries  in  English  j'ards  : 

MlLE   OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


English  y'ds. 

Arabian  mile 2,i48 

Bohemian 10,137 

Brabant 6,082 

Burgundy 6,188 

Chinese  ills 628 

Danish  mile 8,244 

English 1,760 

English  (geog.) 2,025 

Eng.  (geog.)  leagues..  6,075 

Flemish 6,869 

French  art.  leagues. . .  4,860 

"       marine  "    ...  6,075 

"      legal  leagues, 

of  2,000  toises 4,263 

German  miles  (geog.).  8,100 

"           "      (long)..  10,126 

"           "      (short.)  6,859 

Hamburg  mile 8,244 

Hanover 11,559 

Hesse 10,547 

Dutch 6,395 

Hungarian. 9,113 


English  y'ds. 

Irish  mile 8,088 

Italian 2,025 

Lithuanian 9,784 

Oldenburg 10,820 

6,086 
6,095 
8,101 
6,760 


Persian  Parasang. . 
Polish  (short  mile) 

"      (long  mile). 
Portuguese  leguos 

Prussian  mile »,46S 

Eoman  (ancient) . .          1,613 

"       (modern)..          2,035 

Russian  versts 1,167 

Saxon  mile 9,905 

Scotch 1,984 

Silesian 7,083 

Spanish  leguas,  legal. .     4,630 
"  "       com..     7,416 

Suatian  mile 10,125 

Swedish 11,704 

Swiss 9,166 

Turkey  berries 1,821 

Westphalian  mile 12,155 

Milford-Haven,  a  harbor  of  England,  on  a  basin 
or  deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  county  Pembroke,  forming  one  of  the  best  ports 
in  the  British  dominions.  Latitude  of  St.  Anne's 
Heads,  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  entrance, 
and  on  which  are  three  light-houses,  with  fixed  lights, 
51°  41'  N.,  long.  50°  10'  25"  W.  Length  of  haven 
about  15  miles ;  average  breadth,  2  miles.  It  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  has  deep  water,  and  the  whole 
shipping  of  the  empire  might  ride  here  as  safely  as  in 
dock,  in  any  weather ;  while  the  access  is  easy,  and 
the  egress  can  be  accomplished,  l>y  aid  of  the  strong 
ebb,  even  in  head  winds.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a 
favorite  scheme  with  the  southern  States  to  have  a  line 
of  steamers  between  this  port  and  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  thereby  secure  a  portion  of  the  importing  and  car- 
rying trade  now  absorbed  by  the  ports  of  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Milk  (Fr.  Lait ;  It.  Latte;  Lat.  Lac),  a  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  female  of  all  those  animals  denominated 
mammalia,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  her  offspring.  The  milk  of  every  animal  has 
certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
milk.  But  the  animal  whose  milk  is  most  used  by 
man,  and  witli  which,  consequently,  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, is  the  cow.  The  external  character  of  all 
milk  is  that  of  a  white  opaque  fluid,  having  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  water.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest, 
it  separates  into  2  parts  ;  a  thick  whitish  fluid  called 
cream,  collecting  in  a  thin  stratum  over  its  surface, 
and  a  more  dense  watery  body,  remaining  below. 
Milk  which  has  stood  for  some  time  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cream,  becomes  acescent,  and  then  coagu- 
lates. When  the  coagulum  is  pressed  gently,  a  serous 
fluid  is  forced  out,  and  there  remains  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  or  pure  cheese.  Butter,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  animal  products,  is  solidified  cream,  and  is 
obtained  artificially  by  churning.  Milk  has  always 
been  a  favorite  food  of  most  European  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  British.  Lacte  et  came  vivunt,  snys 
Caesar  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  same  articles  still 
continue  to  form  a  large  part  of  our  subsistence.  See 
articles  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  DAIRY. 

Millet  (Ger.  Hirse;  Fr.  Millet,  Mil ;  It.  Miglio, 
Panicastrello  •  Sp.  Mfjo ;  Lat.  Milium,  Panicum  milia- 
ceum).  There  are  3  distinct  species  of  millet ;  the 
Polish  millet,  the  common  or  German  millet,  and  the 
Indian  millet.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  species  of  grain  ; 


.•mil  is  sometimes  employed  to  feed  poultry,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  rice.  The  Indian  millet  grows  to  a 
large  size  ;  but  the  autumns  in  England  are  seldom 
dry  and  warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cultivated 
here. — LOUDON'S  Encyc.  of  Agriculture. 

Milliner.  Defined  by  Shakspeare  and  Johnson 
as  a  seller  of  ribbons  and  dresses  for  women,  a  very 
ancient  occupation ;  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Milan.  There  are  men-milliners,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  trade  by  the  male  sex  has  been  strongly 
and  justly  censured.  In  1810,  men-milliners  and 
other  classes  of  an  epicene  character  were  very  strong- 
ly censured  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  Young  females 
are  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  to 
carry  bandboxes  through  the  streets,  exposed  to  the 
insolence  of  libertines,  and  the  perils  of  vicious  exam- 
ple, while  the  perfumed  coxcomb  ["  He  was  perfumed 
like  a  milliner." — Shakspeare.]  measures  ribbons  safe- 
ly at  home,  or  folds  gauzes,  and  lisps  the  while  in 
lady  phrases  to  females  of  distinction. — Butler. 

Mill-Stones  (Ger.  Muhlsteme;  Fr.  Pierres  meu- 
lieres ;  It.  Mole  macine ;  Sp.  Muelas  de  Molina ;  Rus. 
Schernowoi  kamen),  the  large  circular  stones,  which, 
when  put  in  motion  by  machinery,  grind  corn  and 
other  articles.  The  diameter  of  common  mill-stones 
is  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  their  thickness  varies  from  12 
to  18  inches.  These  stones  have  been  principally  im- 
ported from  Rouen  and  other  parts  of  France;  the 
burr-stones  of  that  country  being  supposed  to  be  more 
durable  than  our  own.  The  island  of  Milo,  in  the 
Archipelago,  furnishes  mill-stones  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  They  are  exported  to  Greece,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are 
employed  in  grinding  the  hard  wheat,  or  grano  duro, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc. 
The  quarries  are  wrought  on  account  of  government, 
and  the  stones  sold  at  moderate  prices  fixed  by  a 
tariff,  which,  however,  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
State. — TOURNEFORT,  Voyage  au  Levant ;  STRONG'S 
Greece.  The  stones  used  by  millers  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  moving  power  ob- 
tainable. Technically,  the  two  stones  are  called  the 
runner  and  the  bedder;  and  the  operation  of  "hang- 
ing a  runner,"  or  adjusting  the  upper  stone  over  the 
lower,  is  one  of  some  delicacy ;  since  not  only  must 
the  two  be  rigorously  parallel,  but  the  distance  be- 
tween them  must  depend  on  the  fineness  of  the  flour 
to  be  produced  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  up- 
per stone  rotates.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  velocity,  the  closer  must  the  stones  be  to- 
gether, else  the  centrifugal  force  would  drive  away 
the  corn  unground  or  half-ground. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Maltha.  A  solid,  softish  bitu- 
men. Sp.  gr.  about  To. 

Mineral  Tar.  The  bituminous  substance  called 
petroleum.  It  is  brown,  viscid,  and  unctuous.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0-88.  It  is  found  in  Britain,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies  (Bar- 
badoes  tar),  and  in  Persia.  It  may  be  resolved  by 
distillation  into  naphtha  and  petroleum. 

Mines  (Mine,  Fr. ;  Mu-yn,  or  Mwn,  Welsh),  a  sub- 
terraneous work  or  excavation  for  obtaining  metals, 
metallic  ores,  or  other  mineral  substances. 

STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  MINES  OP 
THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Austrian  Empire. 

Iron— Average  produce ....  cwt.  30,000,000     £3,000,000 

Coal . quintals.    4,239,841 

Copper "  44,800 

Gold marcs          5,600 

Silver "  94,195 

Russian  Empire. 

Silver. Ibs.        17,500  £50,000 

Copper tons         18,000  1,200,000 

Tin "             5,500  550,000 

Lead "          50,000  1,000,000 

Iron "      1,850,000  9,000,000 

Coal,  1850 "    88,000,000  19,000,000 

Salt,  alum,  etc 1,500,000 
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France. 

Annual  value  of  minerals  ..................  £19,779,870 

Coal  produce,  13-15  .....................  tons    4,141,617 

I'i-imn  ...............................    "         600,000 

Salt  ..................................    "        898,000 


Value,  1S49  ................................  £5,293,430 

Produce  of  mines  ..........................     1,513,177 

Produce  of  founderies  ......................    8,562,262 

Zinc  ..................................  cwt.     L>..-,7  IX)  1 

Copper  ................................    "          70:3,951 

Coal  .................................  tons  18,197,182 

Peat  ..................................    "       S.77:l.L'L"_' 

Bar  and  pig  iron  ......................    "          200,000 

llusaian  Empire. 

Gold,  1849  .............................  Ibs.        71,711 

Fine  sold  .................................  £3,350,728 

Iron  ..................................  tons       150,000 

United  States. 

See  article  UNITED  STATES. 

Bavaria. 

Iron,  1S47  ............................  tons         15,000 

Copper  refined  .....................  cwts.        11,012 

Belgium. 

Iron,  manufactured,  1850  ...............  tons       230,000 

Coal  ..................................    "      4,500,000 

Brazil. 

Gold  and  silver  produced  in  1850  in  the  old 
American  mines  .........................  £7,000,000 

Denmark,. 

Iron  ..................................  tons        13,000 

Egypt. 

There  is  an  iron  foundery,  and  they  are  able 
to  cast  50  cwt.  of  iron  per  day,  employing 
50  cwt.  of  coal. 

Greece. 

Insignificant  quantities  of  minerals  are  ex- 
tracted. 

Hamburg. 

Zinc  exported,  1849  ...................  cwts.       271,633 

Holland. 

There  are  large  engineering  establishments. 

Mexico. 

Pure  gold  ............................  marcs         7,000 

Papal  States. 

Bar  iron  ...............................  Ibs.    2,000,000 

Cream  of  tartar  ........................  "         750,000 

Sulphur.  ..............................  "      4,000,000 

Portugal. 

Sardinia. 

Salt  ...................................  Ibs.    3,000,000 

Iron  ..................................  tons         22,000 

Spain. 

Value—  Estimated  produce  .................     £308,000 

Iron  ..................................  tons         18,000 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Sweden,  184=3  to  1847—  Average. 

Cast  iron  ...................  '.  ..........  tons       156,907 

Bar  iron  ...............................    "  86,218 

Steel  wares  ............................    "          10,513 

Silver  ..................................  oz.  774 

Copper.  ..............................  cwts.         21,793 

Brass  .................................    "  1,572 

Turkey. 

Two  Sicilies. 

Sulphur  exported  from  Sicily,  1847  ____  cwts.    1,618,358 
Sumac  ...............................    "  147,000 

China. 

COLONIES  : 

British  Possessions  —  Indies. 
Canada. 
White  pine,  1846  ......  pieces  404,690  ____  feet  24,698,260 

Red  pine  .............      "      141,705....  "       5.237,243 

Oak  ..................      "        53,1(12....  "       2.539,754 

Elm  .................      "        97,204...."       3,472,303 

Property  assessed,  1847  ....................  £8,567,001 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Australia  —  New  South  Wales. 
Coal,  1S4S  .............................  tons         45,447 

Gold  mines  at  Bathurst. 
Western  —  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
South. 
Copper  ore  exported,  1848  .........         .tons         10,681 

Jamaica. 

Ceylon. 

Mauritius. 

French  Possessions—  irayti. 

Copper  mines. 
Spanish  Possessions  —  Cuba. 

Copper  ore  exported,  1848  ..............  tons        81,782 

Dutch  Possessions  —  Java. 
Tin  exported,  1S49  .....................  Ibs.    8,595,855 


Minim.  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  generally 
regarded  as  about  equal  to  one  drop.  The  fluid 
drachm  is  divided  into  60  minims. 

Minnesota,  a  north-western  Territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and 
49°  N.,  and  long.  91°  and  103°  5"  W.  Area,  141,839 
square  miles.  Population,  1850,  whites,  6,038 ;  col- 
ored, 39;  total,  6,077  ;  in  1857  estimated  at  150,000. 

Physical  Features. — Minnesota  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, with  a  surface  but  little  varied,  being  mostly  a 
rolling  prairie,  abounding  with  lakes  of  pure  water, 
and  streams  which  flow  in  all  directions,  excepting  to- 
ward the  west.  The  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  easily 
cultivated,  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Mississippi  Eiver  rises  centrally  in  the  Territory, 
in  Itasca  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  river 
flows  first  in  an  eastern,  thence  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, to  the  confines  of  the  Territory,  in  its  course  to 
the  ocean.  It  is  also  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
whose  waters  pass  off  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  St. 
Louis  entering  Lake  Superior  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Territory.  Forests  of  pine  and  other  valuable 
woods  for  timber,  border  the  principal  streams,  and 
lead  and  copper  ore  have  been  found  to  some  extent, 
and  iron  ore  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  There 
were  in  the  Territory  in  1850,  5,035  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  23,846  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms,  $161,948;  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  $15,981.  Live  Stock. — 
Horses,  860 ;  asses  and  mules,  14 ;  milch  cows,  607  ; 
working  oxen,  655 ;  other  cattle,  740 ;  sheep,  80 ; 
swine,  734.  Value  of  live  stock,  92,859.  Agricul- 
tural Products. — Wheat,  1,401  bushels  produced  ;  rye, 
125  ;  Indian  corn,  16,725  ;  oats,  30,582  ;  barley,  1,216  ; 
buckwheat,  515.  Value  of  the  products  of  market 
gardens,  $150 ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  1,100  Ibs. ; 
maple  sugar,  2,950  ;  beeswax  and  honey,  80  ;  tons  of 
hay,  2,019 ;  potatoes,  21,145  bushels ;  wool,  85  Ibs. ; 
sweet  potatoes,  200 ;  peas  and  beans,  10,002.  Value 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $2,480.  The  common  travel- 
ing roads  and  military  roads  are  the  only  improve- 
ments yet  constructed.  The  route  of  the  great  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  has  been  explored  across  the 
Territory.  Congress,  in  May  1856,  appropriated  over 
1,000,000  acres  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  French  were  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  the 
region  now  comprised  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  explored  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  even 
beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  first  American  military  post  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1819,  and  called  Fort  Snelling.  This 
county  has  formed  a  part  of  several  territorial  govern- 
ments :  the  last  were  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  It  was 
formed  into  a  Territory  with  its  present  name  (in  1849), 
which  it  derives  from  the  original  Indian  name  of  St. 
Peter's  River. 

Mint.  Athelstan  first  enacted  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  mint,  about  A.D.  928.  There  were 
several  provincial  mints  under  the  control  of  that  of 
London.  Stow  says  the  mint  was  kept  by  Italians, 
the  English  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  coining,  7 
Edward  I.,  1278.  The  operators  were  formed  into  a 
corporation  by  the  charter  of  King  Edward  III.,  in 
which  condition  it  consisted  of  the  warden,  master, 
comptroller,  assay-master,  workers,  coiners,  and  sub- 
ordinates. The  first  entry  of  gold  brought  to  the 
mint  for  coinage,  occurs  18  Edward  III.,  1343.  Tin 
was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  1684 ;  and  gun-metal  and 
pewter  by  his  successor,  James.  Between  1806  and 
1810,  grants  amounting  to  £262,000  were  made  by 
Parliament  for  the  erection  of  the  present  fine  struct- 
ure in  London.  The  new  constitution  of  the  mint, 
founded  on  the  report  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole,  took  effect  in  1815.  The  master  is  now  the  chief 
officer. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  makes  provision  for 
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the  expenses  of  the  mint  and  branches  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year,  to  the  following  effect : 

Mint  at  Philadelphia $177,200 

"       New  Orleans 68,200 

"      Charlotte,  N.  0. 11,600 

"      Dahlonega,  Ga 10,880 

"      San  Francisco 277,800 

"      New  York  Assay  Ofllce 62,200 

Congress  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  coinage  of 
the  branches  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Char- 
lotte, could  be  easily  dispensed  with,  and  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  Treasury.  Those  branches  were  es- 
tablished at  periods  when  the  bulk  of  American  gold 
was  produced  in  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  Now 
the  supplies  are  mainly  from  California,  and  the  ex- 
penses at  the  three  branches  named  are  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  Treasury.  The  coinage  at  Dahlonega  and 
Charlotte,  particularly,  is  too  trifling  to  render  either 
necessary  or  expedient  any  further  operations  there. 
The  coinage  at  each  place  last  year,  and  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  coming  year,  are  as  follows  : 

Coinage— 1855.       Expenses— 1856. 

Philadelphia $12,045,752  93  $177,200 

New  Orleans 2,368.500  00  63,200 

Dahlonega 11 6,773  50  10,880 

Charlotte 217,935  50  11,600 

San  Francisco 21,121,752  43  277,800 

New  York  Assay  Office.    20,441,813  63  62,200 

Total $56,812,732  99         $602,880 

The  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  in  1855,  was  suspended 
for  several  months,  in  order  to  make  extensive  im- 
provements, and  to  make  the  building,  for  the  first 
time,  fire  proof.  The  coinage  of  the  parent  mint  has 
of  late  years  been  over  50,000,000  annually.  The 
above  statement  will,  however,  show  that  the  coinage 
at  New  Orleans  costs  nearly  3  per  cent.,  Dahlonega  9 
per  cent.,  and  Charlotte  over  5  per  cent.  A  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  1850,  demonstrated 
that  the  actual  cost  of  coinage  for  a  series  of  years  was 
as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 

At  Philadelphia. 2-23 

New  Orleans 6'68 

Charlotte 9'00 

Dahlonega 9'97 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  when  the  coinage  at 
the  southern  branches  was  more  than  double  what  it 
now  is — the  production  of  gold  in  that  region  being 
either  actually  less,  or  its  profits  less.  The  coinage 
at  the  three  southern  branches  has  now  dwindled  down 
to  such  small  sums  as  to  demand  the  closer  attention 
of  the  government,  and  indicates  the  expediency  of 
cessation  at  all  those  points.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  gold  of  domestic  production  for  each  year, 
1850—1855 : 


Years. 

New  Orleans. 

Charlotte. 

Dahloni'ga. 

1850... 

$4,580,021 

$820,289 

$247,698 

1851  

8,770,723 

816,061 

379,309 

1852  

8,777,784 

430,900 

476,789 

1853  

2,006,673 

805,157 

452,290 

1854  

981,511 

218,606 

280,225 

1855  

411,517 

216,988 

116,652 

Thus  the  production  of  gold  which  was  at  the  two 
small  branches  $567,000  in  the  year  1850,  has  gradu- 
ally become  reduced  to  $333,000,  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  show  of  coinage  at  these  two  points,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $22,000  is  by  Congress  deemed  expe- 
dient, when  the  same  work  could  be  done  at  Philadel- 
phia for  $6000.  Since  1838,  the  gross  product  of  the 
gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  indicated  by 
the  mint  returns  was  $4,238,236,  and  of  Georgia  $5,- 
686,864;  total,  $9,925,100;  and  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  $22,000  annually,  or  about 
$400,000  for  the  whole  period.  See  COINAGE. 

Mirage  (Fr.),  an  optical  illusion  very  common 
at  sea,  and  especially  in  high  latitudes,  and  sometimes 
also  witnessed  on  land,  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Per- 
sia, and  on' the  margin  of  rivers  and  lakes,  or  on  the 
sea-shore.  It  arises  from  unequal  refraction  in  the 
4R 


lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  causes  remote 
objects  to  be  seen  double,  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
or  to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.  When  the 
effect  is  confined  to  apparent  elevation,  the  English 
sailors  call  it  looming;  when  inverted  images  are 
formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the  name  of  Fata  Morgana 
(see  the  term).  Ships  in  the  whale  fisheries  are  often 
descried,  and  sometimes  known,  by  means  of  the  mi- 
rage, at  considerable  distances.  Captain  Scoresby 
recognized  his  father's  ship  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  30  miles,  and  consequently  when  below  the  hori- 
zon, b}"  its  inverted  image  in  the  air,  though  he  did 
not  previously  know  that  it  was  cruising  in  that  part 
of  the  fishery.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  given  by  Biot,  in  the  Memoires  de  Vlnsti- 
tut  for  1809.  See  also  CADDINGTON'S  Optics ;  BIOT'S 
Traite  de  Physique,  tome  iii. ;  BREWSTEU'S  Optics, 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia. 

Mississippi,  one  of  the  southern  United  States, 
is  situated  between  30°  10'  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 80°  30'  and  81°  35'  W.  long.  It  is  339  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  150  broad,  containing 
47,151  square  miles.  Population  in  1816  was  45,929 , 
in  1820,  75,448 ;  in  1830,  136,806 ;  in  1840,  375,651 ; 
and  in  1850,  606,555. 

The  tract  of  land  which  now  belongs  to  the  present 
State  of  Mississippi  was  in  olden  times  comprised 
under  all  those  different  ancient  and  general  names 
under  which  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  became  known  to  Europe.  In  the  year  1798  the 
name  of  the  river  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  a  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  great  "  Mississippi  Territory"  was 
erected,  which  included  also  the  present  State  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  year  1817  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
Territory  was  separated  from  it  and  received  the  name 
of  Territory  of  Alabama,  while  the  western  portion, 
with  a  very  limited  sea-shore  (from  Pearl  River  to 
Grande  Bay),  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  about  100  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  mostly  a  sandy,  level 
pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  open 
prairies,  and  inundated  marshes,  and  a  few  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation.  This  region  is  generally  healthy, 
and  by  cultivation  produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  su- 
gar, indigo,  etc.  As  you  proceed  further  north,  the 
country  becomes  more  elevated  and  agreeably  diver- 
sified, and  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  mold,  producing 
abundantly  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo, 
peaches,  melons,  and  grapes.  The  natural  growth  of 
timber  consists  of  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  cotton-wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  sassafras. 
The  country  in  the  north  of  the  State  is  healthy  and 
productive,  and  the  lands  watered  by  the  Yazoo 
through  its  whole  course  in  the  north-west  are  very 
fertile. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  3,444,358  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  7.046,061  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms ;  cash  value  of  farms,  $54,738,634,  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $5,762,927. 

Live  Stock. — Horses,  115,460 ;  asses  and  mules, 
54,547  ;  milch  cows,  214,231 ;  working  oxen,  83,485 ; 
other  cattle,  436,254 ;  sheep,  304,929 ;  swine,  1,582,- 
734.  Value  of  live  stock,  $19,403,662. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  137,990  bushels  ; 
rye,  9,606;  Indian  corn,  22,446,552;  oats,  1,503,288; 
barley,  228 ;  buckwheat,  1121 ;  peas  and  beans,  1,072,- 
757 ;  potatoes,  261,482 ;  sweet  potatoes,  4,741,795 ; 
rice,  2,719,856  pounds.  Value  of  products  of  the  or- 
chard, $50,405  ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $46,250. 
Pounds  of  butter  made,  4,346,234 ;  of  cheese,  21,191 ; 
sugar,  hogsheads  of,  388 ;  molasses,  18,318  gallons ; 
beeswax  and  honey,  397,460  pounds ;  wool,  pounds 
produced,  559,619;  cotton,  484,293;  flax,  665;  silk 
cocoons,  2 ;  hops,  473 ;  pounds  tobacco,  49,960 ;  hay, 
tons  of,  12,504 ;  hemp,  7  tons ;  clover  seeds,  84  bush- 
els ;  other  grass  seeds,  533 ;  flax  seed,  26  bushels ;  and 
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were  made  407  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made 
manufactures,  §1,164,020;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$3,6156,582. 

The  Mississippi  River,  with  its  various  windings, 
forms  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
its  margin  consists  of  inundated  swamps,  covered 
with  a  large  growth  of  timber.  Back  of  this  the  sur- 
face suddenly  rises  into  what  are  called  bluffs,  and  be- 
hind them  the  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table 
land  with  a  diversified  surface.  Cotton  is  the  princi- 
pal production  of  the  State.  The  Yazoo  is  the  largest 
river  that  has  its  whole  course  in  the  State.  It  rises 
in  the  north-west  part,  and  after  a  course  of  250  miles, 
enters  the  Mississippi.  The  Pascagoula  River,  after 
a  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
its  mouth  it  widens  into  a  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  for  small  vessels.  The  Big 
Black  River,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Mississippi  just  above  Grand  Gulf.  It  has  a  boat  nav- 
igation of  50  miles.  Pearl  River  rises  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  passing  through  it  to  the  south, 
forming  in  its  lower  part  the  boundary  between  this 
State  and  Louisiana,  enters  Lake  Borgne.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  much  impeded  by  sand  bars  and  obstructions 
of  timber.  The  Homochitto  is  a  considerable  river 
which  enters  the  Mississippi.  Beside  these,  there  are 
a  few  other  small  rivers  and  creeks.  A  chain  of  low, 
sandy  islands,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore, 
enclose  several  bays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Mississippi  Sound,  Pascagoula  Sound,  and  Lake 
Borgne. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
2  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $38,000, 
employing  19  males  and  17  females,  producing  171,000 
pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $30,500 ;  8  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  employing  112  persons, 
and  making  924  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $117,- 
400 ;  157  flouring  and  grist  mills,  266  saw  mills,  130 
tanneries,  53  printing  offices,  56  newspapers,  2  tri- 
weekly, 2  semi-weekly,  and  52  weekly  publications. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $1,835,395  ;  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  $2,962,038.  There  were, 
January,  1856,  10  railroads  in  the  State,  87  miles  com- 
pleted and  in  operation. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Jackson,  the 
capital,  Natchez,  Grand  Gulf,  Washington,  Vicks- 
burg,  Columbus,  Aberdeen,  and  Holly  Springs.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1854,  there  was  one  bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $240,000.  Total  tonnage  of  the  State,  1853, 
2,509,000  tons. 
DIRECT  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Years.                                   Exports.  Import*. 

1826 $10,628 

1836 5,650 

1837 ' 

June  30, 1854  to  June  30, 1850. 

1851  and  1852 6,721 

These  returns  are  very  incomplete,  and  only  include 
the  direct  commerce.  Most  of  the  imports  for  Missis- 
sippi are  entered  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

Mississippi  River,  the  largest  river  of  North 
America;  and  in  length  of  navigable  tributaries,  and 
in  extent  of  facilities  afforded  to  commerce,  the  great- 
est river  in  the  world. 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi. — There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  Pinedo,  the  Captain  of  Garay,  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  when  he 
accomplished,  in  the  year  1519,  his  first  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mexican  Gulf.  We  have  no  special 
report  of  Pinedo's  proceedings.  But  on  the  few  maps 
or  sketches  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  which  were  made  in 
Spain  soon  after  Pinedo's  return  (of  the  years  1 520, 
1521,  and  1529),  there  is  to  be  found,  near  the  centre 
of  the  northern  gulf  shore,  a  large  inlet  called  "  Mar 
pequefia"  (the  little  sea),  and  a  mighty  river  leading 
into  it  called  "  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo."  Diego  Ribero, 
on  his  large  and  accurate  map  (of  1529),  which  he 


the  mouth  of  the  river  already  under  29°  north  lati- 
tude, which  is  very  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  true 
latitude  of  the  Mississippi  mouth,  and  because  it 
nearly  decides  the  question  that  not  Mobile  Bay,  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  the  Mississippi,  was  indicated 
by  it.  Nobody  could  have  made  this  discovery,  given 
these  names,  and  brought  home  the  news  of  it,  but 
Pinedo.  Since  that  time  the  "  Mar  pequefia"  and  the 
great  River  "  Del  Espiritu  Santo"  appear  on  the  old 
maps.  We  can  trace  and  follow  them  on  the  Spanish 
maps  through  the  whole  of  the  16th  century,  and  find 
them  always,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  northern  gulf  shore,  and  generally  un- 
der the  latitude  from  29°  to  30°  north. 

It  is  thought  that  with  the  name  "  Mar  pequefia"  is 
meant  that  great  bay  which  is  included  between  the 
projecting  promontories  formed  by  the  Mississippi 
passes  and  the  northern  gulf  shore,  and  for  which  we 
have  no  general  name.  The  Mississippi  passes  must 
have  appeared  to  the  old  Spanish  navigators  as  verj' 
dangerous  and  difficult  of  approach.  And  very  often 
they  put  the  name  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  capes  of  this 
description. 

The  second  traveler  after  Pinedo  who  saw  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi  was  no  doubt  Cabe^a  cle  Vaca 
and  his  companions,  between  the  years  1530-1535. 
From  Cambe^a  de  Vaca's  report,  it  is  evident  that  his 
commander,  Narvaez,  and  his  companions,  got  lost 
about  Mobile  or  Perdido  Bay,  or  somewhere  else  not 
very  far  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Once,  he  says, 
they  believed  themselves  to  have  arrived  at  the  "  Bay 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  near  the  Mississippi."  Afterward 
Cabe9a  and  his  followers  wandered  westward  in  the 
direction  of  New  Mexico ;  so  they  must  have  crossed 
the  Mississippi.  But  that  is  all  we  can  say.  He  men- 
tions so  many  great  rivers  in  his  report,  that  we  can 
not  recognize  among  them  the  true  "Rio  Grande," 
the  Mississippi. 

De  Soto. — Fernando  cle  Soto  was  the  third  discoverer 
and  principal  old  Spanish  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  arrived  at  its  borders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
so-called  Chicasaw  bluffs,  1542,  and  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  river,  which  in  the  reports  of  his  expe- 
ditions is  generally  only  called  "  Rio  Grande,"  up  and 
down.  He  died  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  was 
buried  near  its  waters  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  De  Soto's  successor,  Moscoso, 
carried  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  army,  in  the  year  1543, 
down  the  whole  river,  and  he  was  the  first  commander 
who  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  the  sea. 
Which  of  the  passes  it  was  can  not  be  made  out.  Bi- 
edma,  one  of  the  writers  on  De  Soto  and  Moscoso,  and 
one  of  their  companions,  states,  however,  that  the  river 
had  different  mouths  and  branches.  In  one  of  the 
reports  on  De  Soto's  expedition  (by  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega)  it  is  said  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  great 
river  was  "  Chucagua."  Probably,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  geographers  put  sometimes  on  their  maps  the 
name  "  Chucagua"  to  the  river.  Generally,  however, 
the  old  name  of  "  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo"  (River  of  the 
Holy  Ghost)  prevailed  after  De  Soto  for  a  long  time. 
One  of  the  historians  of  De  Soto,  the  so-called  "  Por- 
tuguese gentleman  of  Elvas,"  sometimes  calls  it  "the 
Great  River  of  Guachoya."  Guachoya  was  one  of  the 
places  along  the  river  where  De  Soto  encamped.  "  In 
Guachoya,"  says  Garcilasso,  "  the  great  river  is  called 
'  Tamallseu  ;'  in  Nilco,  '  Tapala ;'  in  Co9a,  '  Mico ;'  at 
the  port  or  mouth  it  is  called  '  Ki."  " 

Luna. — In  the  year  1557  the  Governor,  Luna,  was 
sent  to  Pensacola  Bay,  and  from  thence,  with  his  cap- 
tains and  men,  made  many  inroads  into  the  interior 
toward  the  north  and  west.  It  is  very  possible,  though 
it  is  nowhere  exactly  stated,  that  some  of  his  men  also 
got  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi. 

Marquctte  and  La  Salle. — The  French  Marquette 
(1673)  and  soon  after  him  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  (1682) 


made  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  has  this  bay  and  |  re-discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  saw  a  greater  part 
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of  the  river  than  was  ever  seen  before  them.  De  la 
Salle  was,  after  Moscoso  (1543),  the  first  who  sailed 
(1682)  down  the  whole  river  to  its  mouth,  and  entered 
the  Mexican  Gulf.  He  explored  in  boats  the  whole 
delta  of  the  passes,  and  saw,  without  however  naming 
them,  all  the  principal  passes.  A  little  above  the  di- 
viding point  of  the  passes  he  erected  a  monument  with 
the  arms  of  France.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1682.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  he  had  ex- 
plored the  principal  branches  of  the  river  and  seen  the 
sea.  He  observed  also  the  latitude  of  this  place  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  diversity  about  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations. Some  say  that  he  observed  the  latitude 
27°  north,  as,  for  instance,  that  remarkable  document 
of  the  taking  possession  of  the  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  by  La  Salle.  Also,  Barcia  says  that  La 
Salle  observed  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  between 
27°  and 28°  north  latitude,  "  though,"  he  adds,  "  some 
heard  La  Salle  say  that  the  mouth  was  between  28° 
and  29°  north  latitude."  After  this,  La  Salle  as- 
cended the  stream  again  to  the  north. 

Father  Marquette  (1672)  was  the  person  who 
introduced  for  the  first  time  into  geography  the  In- 
dian name  of  the  river,  "  Mississippi."  He,  how- 
ever, gave  to  it  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  or 
French  name  "  Riviere  de  Conception."  La  Salle 
seems  to  have  ratified  this  latter  name.  He  called 
the  river,  after  the  great  French  minister,  "  Riviere 
de  Colbert.'1''  On  some  maps  even  the  whole  upper 
Mississippi  country  is  called  "  La  Colbertie"  (Col- 
bert's land).  The  name  Riviere  Colbert  may  be  called 
La  Salle's  name  for  the  Mississippi.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, soon  to  have  given  way  to  the  Indian  name  Mis- 
sissippi, which  really  was  already  longer  known  to 
the  European  missionaries,  and  which  was  already 
oftener  adopted  in  books  and  in  commerce  than  those 
new  inventions  of  the  European  discoverers. 

Tonti. — The  next  man  after  De  la  Salle  who  came 
down  the  Mississippi  was  tha  Sieur  de  Touti,  or  Tonty, 
who  had  already  accompanied  La  Salle  on  his  first 
navigation.  De  Tonti  had  heard  that  La  Salle  had 
set  out  from  France  to'the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he 
came,  in  the  year  1685,  down  to  meet  him  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf.  He  arrived  there  during  "  the  Holy 
Week"  (Easter)  of  1686,  but  did  not  find  La  Salle,  who 
had  reached  the  coast  of  Texas  instead  of  that  of  the 
Mississippi  passes. 

Origin  of  the  Name. — "  One  of  the  names  of  the  river 
under  which  Iberville,  in  1699,  had  heard  it  called," 
says  Charlevoix,  "  was  Malbouchia."  But  the  name 
Mississippi  seems  already  then  to  have  been  quite 
common.  At  least  the  first  journal  written  in  this 
colony — that  of  Captain  Sauvol  (1699,  1700) — uses 
always  the  name  Mississippi,  and  not  once  that  of 
Riviere  Colbert.  In  the  year  1712  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  river  still  another  name.  The  great 
King  of  France  himself  ordered,  in  the  letters  patent 
to  Crozat,  that  the  great  river  "  heretofore  called 
Mississippi"  should  henceforward  be  called  '*  Riviere 
St.  Louis."  But  this  name,  newly  sent  out  from 
France  by  royal  authority,  did  not  keep  its  ground 
against  the  old  long-ago  adopted  Indian  name.  Char- 
levoix, who  traveled  along  the  river  in  1721-22,  and 
published  his  work  in  1744,  never  uses  it.  He  always 
calls  it  "Mississippi"  or  "  Midssipi"  Into  general 
use  the  name  Riviere  St.  Louis  has  certainly  not  come ; 
but  on  maps  made  by  royal  geographers  or  great  sa- 
vans  like  D'Anville,  we  find  it  still  used  in  the  year 
1732,  though  always  besides  the  name  Mississippi. 

The  name  "  Mississippi"  is  an  Ojibbeway  word, 
which  the  first  discoverers  of  that  stream  heard  pro- 
nounced in  their  missions  round  Lake  Superior.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  its  meaning  is  "  the  Great  Water.' 
Others,  for  instance  the  Reverend  Bishop  Baraga,  ex- 
plain it  as  "rivers,"  or  "waters  from  all  sides." 

The  French  authors  generally  write  "  Missisipi ;' 
Spanish  authors  have  always  "Misisipi."  We  now 


double  ever}'  consonant  in  it,  and  write  "Mississippi," 
n  which  word,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  letters  could  be 
spared. — J.  G  KOHL. 

Description. — Its  extreme  source,  according  to  the 
explorations  of  Schoolcraft,  July  13,  1832,  is  Itaska 
Lake,  47°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  95°  54'  W.  long.,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1500  feet,  and  the  distance  of  3160  miles 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Itaska  Lake  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  lying  among  hills  surmounted  by 
pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  10  or  12  feet  broad, 
and  from  12  to  18  inches  deep.  Its  course  is  then 
northwardly  and  north-eastwardly,  and  it  passes 
through  Lakes  Irving  and  Travers,  and  then  east- 
wardly  and  south-eastwardly,  and  through  some  small 
.akes,  to  Lake  Cass.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
;ent,  and  contains  a  large  island,  182  miles  below  its 
source,  and  its  surface  is  elevated  1330  feet  above  the 

ulf  of  Mexico.  Its  course  is  west  to  Lake  Winnipec, 
;hen  south-west,  through  Little  Winnipec  Lake,  until 
it  receives  Leech  Lake  Fork,  the  outlet  of  a  consider- 
able lake  of  the  same  name.  The  most  northern  point 
attained  by  the  river  is  a  few  minutes  short  of  48°  ; 
t  then  pursues  a  winding  course  eastwardly,  passing 
;hrough  some  small  lakes,  until  it  attains  a  southward- 
.y  direction.  The  average  descent  of  the  Mississippi, 
Tom  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
.s  a  fraction  over  five  inches  per  mile.  The  region 
about  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  elevated  table 
[and,  abounding  in  small  lakes  of  pure  water,  and  fed 
chiefly  by  springs. 

EXTENT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  RIVERS,  BAYOUS, 
ETC.,  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BY  CHANNELS 
NAVIGABLE  FOE  STEAMERS,  16,674  MlLES. 

MISSISSIPPI  AND  BRANCHES,  BAYOUS,  ETC. 


Miles. 
Mississippi,  proper  2,0(10 
St.  Croix  80 

Spring  

Miles. 
..        50 

Arkansas  (navigable 
high  water,  850  m.^ 

at 
..     600 
60 

St.  Peter's  1(120 

Black               60 

Neosho  

60 

Wisconsin  ISO 

Yazoo  

..     800 

Rock               250 

Tallahatchee  

..     800 

Iowa           110 

Tallabusha  

80 

Cedar  60 

Big  Sunflower  

..      70 

Des  Moines            .  .  .      250 

Little  Sunflower. 

..     150 

Illinois    245 

Big  Black  

..       90 

Bayou  de  Glaze,  

..     140 

Kaskaskia.                   .  .     150 

"     Care   

40 

Big  Muddy    5 

"     Rouge  

..       60 

Obion  60 

"     LaFourchi... 
"     Plaquemine  .  . 
"     Teche  

..      12 
..       96 
..      12 

Forked  Deer  195 

Big  Hatchu    75 

St  Francis                          800 

White              500 

Bayou  Sorrell  

12 

Bi"  Black                            60 

"     Chien  

5 

MISSOURI  AN 

Miles. 

Missouri,  proper  1,800 

D  BP.ANCHES. 
Osage  

Miles. 

..     275 

Yellow  Stone                     300 

100 

Platte  or  Nebraska  40 
Kansas  150 

Big  Sioux  

..     150 

BRANCHES. 

Mile?. 
62 

OHIO  AND 

Miles. 

Ohio  proper           .        1,000 

Alle^hanv        200 

Salt  River  

35 

Green  

..     150 

Barren  

..      80 

Wabash  

..     400 

Big  Sandy                           50 

..     400 

Scioto                            .      50 

Tennessee  

.  .     720 

RED  RIVEII  A 

Miles. 

Red  River,  proper  1,500 
Washita                      .  .    875 

ND  BRANCHES. 
Tensas  

Mi;,-. 
..     150 

Lake  Bistenaw  

..       60 

Saline             .       ...      100 

Lake  Coddo  

..       75 

Little  Missouri      .       .      50 

Sulphur  Fork  

..     100 

Bayou  d'Arbonno,  60 
"      Bartholomew.  .  .     150 
"      Boeuf                      150 

Little  River  

65 

40 

40 

Bayou  Pierre  

..     150 

"      Louis...                   80 

Atchafalava.  .. 

.     36(1 

The  average  width  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Mis- 
souri is  about  a  mile  ;  but  the  large  rivers  which  en- 
ter it  greatly  increase  its  depth.  Its  medial  current 
is  about  four  miles  an  hour.  At  the  head  of  the  delta, 
the  depth  is  from  75  to  80  feet ;  at  New  Orleans  it  is 
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100.  At  the  distance  of  105  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  90  in  a  direct  course, 
this  majestic  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  the  principal  of  which  are  called  the  Ba- 
lize,  or  North-east  Pass,  in  29°  08'  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
89°  01'  24"  W.  long.  Draining  a  country  of  over 
1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  its  spring  floods  would  be  vast ;  and 
in  consequence  of  them,  it  overflows  its  banks  at  that 
season  to  a  great  extent.  From  the  sources  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  flood  commences  in  March, 
and  does  not  subside  before  the  last  of  May,  at  an  av- 
erage height  of  15  feet.  From  the  Missouri  to  the 
Ohio  it  rises  25  feet,  and  below  the  Ohio,  for  a  great 
distance,  50  feet.  At  every  flood  it  overspreads  a 
country,  chiefly  on  its  western  side,  from  10  to  30 
miles  wide,  550  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is 
extremely  winding  in  its  course ;  and  sometimes  a 
bend  will  occur  of  30  miles  in  extent,  in  which  the 
distance  across  the  neck  will  not  exceed  a  mile.  This 
circumstance  undoubtedly  impedes  the  current,  and 
thus  favors  navigation. 

There  are  three  light-houses  at  the  passes,  and  one 
at  the  head  of  the  South  Pass,  viz. :  the  one  at  the 
north-east  is  a  fixed  light,  elevated  78  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Gulf,  and  visible  13^  nautical  miles ;  at 
the  South  Pass  is  a  revolving  light,  on  a  tower  of  54 
feet  above  the  sea ;  at  the  south-west  pass  is  a  fixed 
light,  elevated  60  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Gulf, 
and  visible  12  nautical  miles ;  and  one  with  a  fixed 
light  at  the  head  of  the  South  Pass,  built  of  iron  in 
1852  :  it  shows  a  fixed  light. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the 
United  States  having  included  within  their  boundary 
the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  securing  to 
British  subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its  navigation, 
not  having  been  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in 
1814,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  is  now 
vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States. — WHEATON'S 
International  Law,  p.  258. 

"  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with 
Spain  in  the  navigation  of  the  River  Mississippi,  was 
rested  by  the  American  government  on  the  sentiment 
written  in  deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  man,  that 
the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all  their 
inhabitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of 
country,  united  under  the  same  political  society,  by 
laying  the  navigable  rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabit- 
ants. When  these  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another 
society,  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  de- 
scend the  stream  was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was 
an  act  of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker, 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  The  then 
recent  case  of  the  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to 
the  sea,  was  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral union  of  sentiment  on  this  point,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an  advocate  out 
of  Holland,  and  even  there  her  pretensions  were  ad- 
vocated on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of  natural 
right.  This  sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  the  upper 
inhabitants  must  become  stronger  in  the  proportion 
which  their  extent  of  country  bears  to  the  lower. 
The  United  States  held  600,000  square  miles  of  inhab- 
itable territory  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branr.hos, 
and  this  river  with  its  branches  afforded  man}'  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  navigable  waters  penetrating  this 
territory  in  all  its  parts.  The  inhabitable  territory  of 
Spain  below  their  boundary,  and  bordering  on  the 
river,  which  alone  could  pretend  any  fear  of  being  in- 
commoded by  their  use  of  the  river,  was  not  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  extent.  This  vast  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  had  no  other  outlet  for 
its  productions,  and  these  productions  were  of  the 
bulkiest  kind.  And,  in  truth,  their  passage  down  the 


river  might  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish 
subjects  on  the  river,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them 
far  beyond  their  actual  condition.  The  real  interests, 
then,  of  the  inhabitants,  upper  and  lower,  concurred 
in  fact,  with  their  respective  rights." — WHEATOX'S 
International  Law,  pp.  258,  259. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  western  United  States,  is 
situated  between  36°  and  40°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
89°  and  95°  30'  W.  long.  It  is  287  miles  long,  and 
230  broad,  containing  65,037  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion in  1810  was  19,833  ;  in  1820,  66,586 ;  in  1830, 140,- 
074 ;  in  1840,  383,702  ;  and  in  1850,  682,043. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — This  State  presents  a  great 
variety  of  surface  and  soil.  Alluvial  or  bottom  land 
is  found  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers ;  receding  from 
them  the  land  rises  in  some  places  gently,  and  in 
others  very  abruptly,  into  elevated  barrens  or  rocky 
ridges.  In  the  interior,  bottoms  and  barrens,  naked 
hills  and  prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water, 
may  often  be  seen  at  one  view,  presenting  a  diversi- 
fied and  beautiful  landscape.  The  south-east  part  of 
the  State  has  a  very  extensive  tract  of  low,  marshy 
country,  abounding  in  lakes,  and  liable  to  inundations. 
Back  of  this  a  hilly  country  extends  as  far  as  the 
Osage  River.  This  section  is  rich  in  minerals.  The 
lead  region  covers  an  area  of  more  than  3,000  square 
miles.  In  St.  Francis  county  is  the  celebrated  "  Iron 
Mountain,"  elevated  300  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  and  1J  miles  across  its  summit,  and  80  per  cent, 
of  its  mass  pure  iron.  Five  miles  distant  is  the  Pilot 
Knob,  300  feet  high,  and  with  a  base  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference  of  the  same  species  of  rich  ore.  Be- 
tween the  Osage  and  Missouri  Rivers  is  a  tract  of 
country  very  fertile,  and  agreeably  diversified  with 
woodland  and  prairie,  and  abounding  with  coal,  salt, 
etc.  The  country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  emphati- 
cally "  the  garden  of  the  West."  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  a  greater  extent  of  country  can  be 
traversed  more  easily  when  in  its  natural  state.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  delightfully  undulating 
and  variegated,  sometimes  rising  into  picturesque 
hills,  then  stretching  away  into  a  sea  of  prairies,  oc- 
casionallj'  interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  shining 
streams. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  2,938,425  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  6,794,245  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms ;  cash  value  of  farms,  $63,225,543,  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $3,981,525.  Live 
Stock. — Horses,  225,319;  asses  and  mules,  41,667; 
milch  cows,  230,169 ;  working  oxen,  112,168 ;  other 
cattle,  449,173  ;  sheep,  762,511 ;  swine,  1,702,625  ;  val- 
ue of  live  stock,  $19,887,580. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  2,981,652 ;  rye, 
44,268 ;  Indian  corn,  36,214,537  ;  oats,  5,278,079  ;  bar- 
ley, 9,631;  buckwheat,  23,641;  peas  and  beans,  46,- 
017  ;  potatoes,  939,006  ;  sweet  potatoes,  335,505 ;  rice, 
700  pounds;  value  of  the  product  of  the  orchard, 
$514,711 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $99.454 ;  pounds 
of  butter  made,  7,834,359 ;  of  cheese,  203,572 ;  maple 
sugar,  178,910;  molasses,  5,636  gallons;  beeswax  and 
honey,  1,328,972  pounds  ;  wool,  1,627,164  pounds  pro- 
duced ;  flax,  527,160;  silk  cocoons,  186 ;  hops,  4,130  ; 
tobacco,  17,113,784;  hay,  116,925  tons;  hemp,  16,028 
tons ;  clover  seeds,  619  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds, 
4,346  ;  flax  seed,  13,696  ;  and  were  made  10.563  gal- 
lons of  wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures, 
$1,674,705;  of  slaughtered  animals,  £3.367,106.  The 
Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  eastern  boundary 
of  the  State  for  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  receives 
in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Great  Missouri,  which 
indeed  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  stream. 
Through  the  central  and  richest  part  of  the  State  the 
Missouri  rolls  its  immense  volume  of  water,  being  nav- 
igable for  five  months  in  the  year  for  steamboats  1,800 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  .Mississippi.  The  La 
Mine,  Osage,  and  Gasconade  on  the  south,  and  the 
Grand  and  Chariton  on  the  north  side,  are  navigable 
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tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  Maramec  River  runs 
through  the  mineral  district,  is  a  navigable  stream, 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  18  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
Salt  River,  which  is  also  navigable,  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi 85  miles  above  the  Missouri.  The  White  and 
St.  Francis  drain  the  south-east,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Neosha  the  south-west  part  of  the  State. 

Mimnfdctures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
2  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $102,000, 
emploj'ing  75  males  and  80  females,  producing  articles 
valued  at  $142,900 ;  1  woolen  factory,  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000,  employing  15  males  and  10  females,  manu- 
facturing 12,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  6,000  pairs  blank- 
ets, valued  at  $56,000;  5  establishments  making  pig 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  $619,000,  employing  334  per- 
sons, and  producing  19,250  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  val- 
ued at  $314,600 ;  6  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$187,000,  employing  297  persons,  and  making  5,200 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $336,495;  2  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $42,100,  employing  101  per- 
sons, manufacturing  963  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued 
at  $68,700  ;  75  flouring  and  grist  mills,  338  saw  mills, 
210  tanneries ;  56  printing  offices,  5  daily,  4  tri  and 
semi-weekly,  45  weekly,  and  7  monthly  publications. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $9,194,999  ;  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  $24,250,578. 

The  principal  places  in  this  State  are  St.  Louis,  Jef- 
ferson City,  the  capital,  St.  Charles,  Palmyra,  Colum- 
bia, Liberty  and  Lexington.  There  were  in  January, 
1854,  1  bank  with  5  branches,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
$1,215,405.  There  were  6  railroads  in  the  State;  50 
miles  of  road  completed,  and  963  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. Tonnage,  1853,  45,441  tons. 
DIRECT  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  or  MISSOURI. 

From  October  1st,  1832,  to  October  1st,  1 840  182,593 
"  "  1840,  to  July  1st,  1850. .  1,024,41.7 
"  July  1st,  1850,  to  July  1st,  1855 2,398,180 

District  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed,  34,065  tons. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  only  include  the  direct  exports. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  Missouri  for  the  years  mentioned  : 

POPULATION. 

1850 682,907 

1852 722,371 

1856 900,000 

The  statement  below  shows  a  most  gratifying  ad- 
vancement in  the  number,  quantity,  and  value  of  the 
chief  objects  of  taxation  in  the  State.  The  years 
mentioned  are  selected  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
aggregates  for  those  years  are  the  most  accessible, 
without  making  laborious  additions.  Any  other  pe- 
riods would  exhibit  the  same  flattering  results  : 


Y«W8. 

Polls. 

Land. 

Personal 
property. 

1849... 
1850... 
1853... 
1864... 
1855... 
1866... 

83,798 
85,546 
97,470 
102,953 
106,150 
121,438 

Acres. 
8,808,603 
9,511,251 
11,236,485 
12,901,237 
15,390,334 
18,553,128 

Value. 
$31,512,000 
36,099,000 
51,740,000 
67,744,000 
79,010,000 
89,702,000 

Value. 

$7,730,000 
10,797,000 
19,021,000 
22,974,000 
24,342,000 
80,346,000 

For  mineral  resources,  etc.,  of  Missouri,  see  North 
Amer.  Rev,,  xlviii.,  514  (W.  G.  ELIOT)  ;  HUNT'S 
Mag.,  viii.,  535  (C.  C.  WHITTLESEY),  xiii.,  222,  xv., 
28,  xvi.,  177. 

Missouri,  a  large  river  in  the  United  States,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  takes  its  name  after  the 
union  of  three  branches,  denominated  Jefferson,  Gal- 
latin,  and  Madison,  in  45°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  110°  W. 
long.  The  spring  sources  of  Missouri,  and  those  of 
the  Columbia,  which  flows  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  not 
more  than  a  mile  apart.  At  the  distance  of  411  miles 
from  the  extreme  point  of  navigation  of  its  head 
branches,  the  Missouri  passes  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  what  is  denominated  the  Gates.  For  a 
distance  of  six  miles  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  1200 


feet,  and  the  river  is  only  150  yards  wide.  110  miles 
below  this  and  521  miles  from  its  source,  are  the  Great 
Falls,  2,575  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  river  descends  357  feet  in  18  miles,  by  a 
succession  of  falls.  The  Yellowstone  River,  800  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  Missouri  from  south-west 
1211  miles  from  its  source  and  1,880  from  its  mouth. 
The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  3,096  miles  from 
its  source,  which,  added  to  1395  miles,  the  distance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  makes  the  whole  length  4,491 
miles.  Through  this  whole  length  there  is  no  serious 
impediment  to  navigation  except  the  Great  Falls. 
The  principal  tributaries  are  navigable  from  100  to 
500  miles.  See  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  The  Missouri 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  rapid  and 
turbid,  and  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  plat  or  valley 
of  its  banks  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  from  5  to  25 
miles  wide  on  each  side. 

Mobile,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Mobile 
county,  Alabama,  200  miles  south-west  of  Montgom- 
ery, 217  miles  south  by  west  of  Tuscaloosa,  170  miles 
east  north-east  of  New  Orleans,  55  miles  west  by  north 
of  Pensacola.  Mobile  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into  Mo- 
bile Bay,  30  miles  north  Mobile  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  railroad.  Lat.  30°  41'  26"  N.,  long.  88°  1' 
29"  W.  from  Greenwich,  England.  Population,  1830, 
3,194 ;  1840,  12,672  ;  1850,  20,515  ;  1854,  25,000.  Mo- 
bile is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and  extended  plain, 
elevated  15  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  open  to  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  bay,  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  prospect.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  brought  from  "the  spring"  near 
Spring  Hill,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  city  in  iron  pipes.  The  entrance  to 
Mobile  Bay  is  between  Mobile  Point  on  the  east,  and 
Dauphin  Island  on  the  west,  about  3J  miles  apart, 
the  deepest  channel  having  15  feet  water  at  low  ebb  ; 
but  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  water  can 
not,  owing  to  a  shoal  in  the  bay,  reach  the  town  ex- 
cept at  high  water.  A  liglit-house  erected  on  the 
point,  lat.  30°  16'  N.,  long.  88°  32'  "W.,  exhibits  a 
fixed  light  elevated  55  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Vessels  drawing  more  than  8  feet  water  pass  up  Span- 
ish River,  6  miles,  around  a  marshy  island  into  Mobile 
River,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  It  is,  next  to 
New  Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  South : 
681,000  bales  were  exported  in  the  year  1855.  The 
exports  amount  to  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000 
annually.  Tonnage  of  the  port  1853,  176,949.  It  is 
defended  by  Fort  Morgan,  formerly  Fort  Bowyer,  sit- 
uated on  a  long,  low,  sandy  point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  30  miles  below  the  city.  Near  Dauphin  Island 
is  the  anchorage  for  large  class  vessels,  where  may  be 
seen  at  times  a  fleet  of  50  or  60  sail.  It  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Americans  by  Spain  in  1813,  chartered  as 
a  town  in  1814,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1819.  It  has 
suffered  severety  by  fire  :  170  buildings  were  burned 
in  1827,  and  600  in  1839.  But  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
with  additional  beauty  and  convenience. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES  AT  TIIE 
POET  OF  MOBILE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1856,  AND  FOB  THE 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  QUARTERS  OF  1857. 


Imports. 

Duties.    | 

Dutiable.  I     Fre«. 

Total. 

1st  quarter,  1856  
2d       "          "  
3d       "          "   
4th      "          "  
Total,  1856  

$94,542 
352,287 
26,028 
19T,332 

$111,746 
86,503 

60,t  lf)6 
6,400 

$206,288 
438,790 
86,079 
203,732 

$23,256 
93,068 
7,661 
56,671 

$934,889 
441,529 
889,622 

$180,656  1 
62,283  ' 

184,873  1 

1 

"      1855  

"      1854  

1st  quarter,  1857  
2d       "          "  
Total  6  months... 

$151,062 
81,159 

$170,751 

$821,813 
81,159 

$40,964 
11,545  j 



$362,972 

$52,508  i 
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FOREIGN  EXPORTS  FROM  THE   PORT  OF  MOBILE  FOR  TOE 
YEAR  1866,  AND  FOR  THE  FIRST  six  MONTHS  OF  1857. 


COTTON    CROP  OF  SOUTH    ALABAMA   FOR   TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS. 


1st  quarter.  1856 

2d  " 
3d  " 
4th  " 

Total,  1856 

«      1855 

«      1854 


1st  quarter,  1857 

2d        " 

Total,  6  months.. 


In  Amerie 


$5,a51,249 

8,180,612 

286,880 

1,776,972 


$8,387,187 
8,999,964 


$5,094,144 

8,885,928 

446,287 

845,962 


$4,550,347 
888,085 


Total. 


$10,545,393 

6,516,540 

732,517 

2,122,984 


$19,917,384 
16,813,005 
15,952,221 


$12,887,584 
4,882,999 


17,720,533 


TABLE  OF  ENTRIES  AND   CLEARANCES  OF  VESSELS  AT  TUB 
PORT  OF  MOBILE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  STEAMERS  AND  OTHER 

CRAFT     NAVIGATING    THE   KlVERS   AND     BAY),    FOR    TI1E 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTH,  1857. 


Character. 

Entries. 

Clearanoes. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Crew. 
8,091 
1,258 
2.254 

American.  .  . 

92 
58 
556 

60,563 
49,756 

247,084 

2,034 
1,413 
9,780 

r  187 
52 
217 

111,866 
44,381 
71,613 

Foreign  

Coastwise  

Total... 

706 

357.403 

13.2:361    456 

227.S60.  6.603 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  WITH  THE  WF.IGHT 
AND  VALUE  ATTACHED,  FOR  THE  YEAK  ENDING  AUGUST 
SlsT,  1857. 


Bnles.    |      Founds. 

Value.     . 

Gt.  Britain,  in  Am.  vessels 
"            "  Brit.      " 

"            "  Sw.       " 

Total  to  Great  Britain. 

France,  in  Amer.  vessels.  .  . 
"       "  Sard.        "      ... 

Total  to  France  

128,712 
81,148 
1,371 

64,534,437 
41,252,609 
696,486 

$8,878,741 
5,201,531 
83,987 

211,281 

• 

84,695 
145 

106,430,582 

42,789,533 
72,994 

$13,664,215 

$5,294,014 
9,614 

84,840 

2,297 
2,068 
2,545 
8,190 
1,470 
1,123 
1,225 

42,862,527 

1,157,501 
1,038,260 
1,305,476 
4,145,050 
750,544 
570,838 
611,112 

$5,303,628 

$151,424 
122,825 
166,675 
545,934 
91,136 
74,200 
86,454 

Hamburg.  

Holland  

Denmark  

Spain  

Total  to  other  for.  ports 
Total  foreign  

18,918  :     9,578,781 

$1,238,648 

314,989   158,921,840  ($20,206,491 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF   COTTON  FROM 
MOBILE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  COMMENCING  IST  SEPTEMBER. 


Ports. 


I  1856—57.  |  1855—56.  i  1854—55.  !  1853—54. 


Liverpool 

Hull 

Glasgow  and  Greenock . 

Cowes  and  a  market. . . . 

Total  to  Great  Britain 


Havre 

Eochelle,  etc. 

Marseilles  and  Dieppe . . 
Total  to  France 

Amsterdam&Botterdam 

Antwerp 

Hainb1  g,Bremen,8t.Pet. 
Stockholm,  Ghent,  etc. . 
[Gibraltar  and  Barcelona 

jHavana,  etc 

i  Genoa,  Trieste,  etc. . 

lOther  ports 

Total  to  oth.  for.  ports 


New  York 

Boston 

Providence 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Other  ports 

Total  coastwise 

Grand  total 


RF.C  AVITU  LATION. 

Great  Britain 

France 

Other  foreign  ports 

Total  foreign 

Total  Cnlted  States... 

Grand  total 


Bales. 

196,865 
4,774 


3,059 


211,231 

84,563 
132 
145 


1,470 
2,297 
10,7:35 
2,068 
1,225 


1,123 


18,918 

28,736 

47,412 

22,932 

6,531 

5,893 

60,036 

2,510 


174,055 


489,044 

211,231 

84,840 
18,918 


814,989 
174,055_ 
489,044 


Hnles. 

340,812 


5,1S3 
5,695 


851,690 

94,012 

804 

1.946 


96,262 

955 

9,901 

10,779 

7,881 

5,017 


3,050 


37,083 

28,492 
65,307 
17,672 
2,975 
4,548 
73,707 
8,585 


196,286 


681,821 

351,690 
96,262 
87,083 


485.035 
196,286 


213,616 


1,632 


110,074 
1,016 


111,090 

2,900 
2,539 
1,550 

3,777 


1.939 
1,268 


13,973 

80,955 
26,958 
16.8T6 

1,818 

8,304 

82,087 

1,800 


227,462 


231,230 

76,827 


76,827 

2,960 
6,087 
8,894 
1,525 
8,406 

100 
5.709 

413 


29,094 


43,230 
23,406 
5,047 
8,921 
64,556 
2,931 


112,792  i  178,505 


458,103 

215,248 

111,090 

13,973 


515,656 

231,230 
76,827 
29,094 


840,311  i" 
112,792  178,505 


1.830 
1831 
1832 
1883 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1&39 
1840 
1841 
1342 
1843 


102,684 
113,075 
125,605 
129,366 
149,518 
197,847 
237,590 
232,685 
309,807 


Annual     Annual 
increase,  decrease 


Bale 

22,355 
10,391 
12,530 
3,-761 
20,147 
4-8,334 
89,743 

77",i-22 


251,742 
445,725  193,983 
317,642,  .... 
817,315'   673 
4S2,631>  164,316 


4,905 
58,065 
126,683 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Crop. 


Annual  i  Annual 
Increase,  decrease. 


Bales. 
468,126 

517,550 
421,609 
822,616 
488,824 

517,846 
350,297 
451,697 
549.772 
546,514 

454,595 

<;r,'.i,7::s  205,143 
503,177 


116,808 

79..VJ-J 

loV.400 

98,075 


Bui 

14,505 

oH.ssi 

69,153 


167,549 


8^58 

8,404 
83,515 

156,561 


STOCK  OF  COTTON  AT  THE   PORT  OF    MOBILE  IN  PRESSES, 
WAREHOUSES,  AND  ON  SHIPBOARD,  AUGUST  Slsi,  1S57. 

Planter's 
mark. 
Bale 


Factor's  press  and  warehouses 9$7 

Shipper's  "                   "             559 

Alabama    "                  "            ....  196 

Selina  warehouse 14 

Pickeries,  stores,  etc 13 

Arrived  by  railroad 26 

Total 1,795 

Arrived  since 13 


Ship 
marked. 
Bales. 

2,477 
219 


Total. 
Bales. 


Total  stock,  Aug.  31, 1857.. .  1,808 


2,696 


2,696 


8,464 
778 
196 
14 
13 
26 

4,491 
13 

4,504 


COMPARATIVE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STAPLE  ARTICLES 
INTO  THE  PORT  OF  MOBILE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


Articles. 

1856—7. 

1855—6. 

1854—5. 

1853-^4. 

1S52—  3. 

Bagging  pieces 
Bale  rope,  coils 
Bacon  hhds 

16,460 
82,731 
21,415 

23,176 
38,399 
12,626 

23,938 
81,597 
16,929 

21,063 
21,562 
17,744 

22.327 
24,107 
13,227 

Coffee     .          sacks 

32,636 

83,556 

23,936 

20,678 

34,503 

143,432 

43,436 

101,225 

189,029 

92,104 

Flour  bbls. 

73,530 

59,073 

41.920 

62,057 

64,444 

Hay      bales 

31,998 

13,556 

17,858 

25,101 

22,830 

Lard  kegs 

14,108 

16,692 

22,088 

15,788 

22,389 

Lirae     bbls. 

23,100 

6,790 

14,632 

11,953 

21,252 

Molasses  " 
Oats  sacks 

7,607 
29,895 

17,695 

88,912 

29,330 
33,939 

30,799 
60,426 

19,681 
48.395 

Potatoes  bbls. 
Pork  " 

17,695 
13,602 

19,308 
19,944 

12,099 
12,446 

23,261 
14,700 

21,344 
15,841 

Eiee  tierces 
Salt  sacks 

2,893 
172,015 

1,961 
234,321 

11,421 
189,901 

2.349 
169,031 

1,399 

123,266 

Sugar  hhds. 

6,183 

7,570 

7,431 

8,8»8 

8,352 

Whiskv  bbls. 

31.244 

25,80S- 

19,702 

24,695 

21,754 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW   OF  THE   STOCKS   OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
STAPLE  ARTICLES  TO  DATE  AT  MOBILE,  FOR  six  YEARS. 


Article 


1857. 


Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope...  .coils 

Bacon hhds. 

Cotton bales 

Coffee sacks 

Corn " 

Flour bbls. 

Hay bales 

Lard kegs 

Lime bbls. 

Molasses " 

Oats sacks 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pork " 

Eice tierces 

Salt sacks 

Sugar hhds. 

Whisky bbls. 

Candles boxes 


5,282 

4,946 

706 

4,504 

6,602 

6,729 

2,063 

2,030 

1,171 

550 

314 

4,632 

807 

948 

601 

47,149 

274 

7,079 

23,73 


3,595 

1,263 

507 


454 

5,005  2S,519|  29,273 


4,164 

2,277 

2,222 

1,296 

1,000 

1,117 

794 

4,983 

43 

451 

146 


1855.       1864.       1853. 


5,0581   8,0131   3,788 
4,290|    8,874    7,'602 

422 


5,530 

1,868 

2,180 

1,427 

3,1.55 

845 

L'.M-'t 

828 

248 

7-2 


*22,006  10,705 
888       810 

3.551  i    J.illrt 
1,663    1.36,-) 


1,476 
7,434 
1,843 
3,492 

868 

1,550 

2,156 

4,677 

89 

530 

224 
23.174 

506 

2,033 
1,680 


273 
7,516 
8,932 
9,655 
1,288 
2,094 

620 
8,1 181 
L286 
1.153 

174 

408 


1,852 
2,290 

556 
2,319 
1.455 
1,900! 

629! 
2,173 

51 61 
2,175 

'793; 


179, 
515i 

23| 

8,537i 
C,7::        US! 
3,403     3.203 
--•-'     1.304 


*  Including  3,800  bags  French  and  700  of  Turk's  Island. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  MOBILE  FROM  1846  TO  1851,  COM- 
MENCING SEPTEMBER  IST. 


Great  Britain.. 


681,321  1 458,103    515,656 


Hale.. 

250,118 


France.. 

Other  for.  ports 

Total  foreign.  "::•_'•-'.  I'.n; 
Total  U.S...  ur,.i»2!t 
Grand  total..  41\.r>-j:, 


1849—50.  |  1848-49.     1847-48.  ]  1846-47. 


Bale 


89,973 
11,927 
214,089 
111,452 


325,541 


290,836 
63,290 
44,525 


303,051 
140.093 
539,642 


61,818 

2'.t,o70 


319,211 
120,850 


430..-.HI 


131,156 
39.203 
19,784 


190,238 

116.674 


30(1,907 
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Tariff  of  Charges  on  Cotton  at  Mobile. — The  proprie- 
tors of  the  several  presses  and  warehouses  at  Mobile, 
have  adopted  the  following  uniform  tariff  of  charges 
on  cotton :  Factor's  storage  on  cotton  for  the  season, 
20  cents  per  bale ;  compressing  cotton,  50  cents  per 
bale ;  extra  ropes  on  compressed  cotton,  each  6J  cents 
per  bale ;  labor  on  ship  marked  cotton,  5  cents  per 
bale ;  drayage,  compressed  cotton,  5  cents  per  bale ; 
wharfage,  compressed  cotton,  5  cents  per  bale ;  stor- 
age on  cotton  going  coastwise,  per  week,  5  cents  per 
bale ;  turning  out  and  re-storing  cotton,  5  cents  per 
bale  ;  arranging,  3  cents  per  bale. 

Alabama  Finances. — The  Comptroller  and  Treasurer 
of  this  State  have  published  the  biennial  reports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1856,  which  show 
a  total  of  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources, 


of  $798,008  46  ;  of  which  sum  $616,863  15  was  on  the 
assessment  of  taxes  for  the  year  1855, ;  the  balance, 
$81,145  31,  making  up  the  first  sum,  was  derived  from 
taxes  of  1844,  1847,  1851,  1853,  1854,  from  State  Bank 
branches,  bonus  from  Stock  Banks,  Marietta  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  16th  section  fund,  and  2  and  8  per  cent, 
funds,  etc.  The  above  sum  of  receipts,  $798,008  46, 
with  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  September  30,  1855, 
of  $1,192,652  96,  makes  $1,990,656  42.  The  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  ending  30th  September  last,  amount 
to  $486,867  52,  of  which  $158,552  21  were  paid  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  $100,000  to  Bank  Commissioner, 
$61,745  50  to  pay  members  of  the  Legislature,  etc., 
$26,350  87  to  insane  hospital,  and  the  balance  to  the 
judiciary,  university  fund,  etc.,  etc.  There  was  in 
the  treasury  on  September  30,  1846,  $1,503,788  90. 


FOREIGN-  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  80,  1821... 

$108,960 
209,748 
202,387 
457,725 
691,897 
1,518,701 
1,330,770 
1,174,737 
1,679,385 
3,291,825 

$3,002 
738 
8,411 
45,594 
7,822 
14,573 
8,129 

$108,960 
209,748 
202,387 
460,727 
692,635 
1,527,112 
1,376,364 
1,182,559 
1,698,958 
2,294,954 

$36',421 
125,770 
91,604 
118,411 
179.554 
201,909 
171,909 
233,720 
144,823 

2,090 
2,187 
6,847 
9,896 
16,086 
18,696 
15,359 
14,494 
22,277 

'"35 

1,449 
834 
1,807 
8,073 
4,765 
4,953 
4,059 

614 

5,576 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.... 
Sept.  80,  1831 

$9,666,135 

$2,412,862 
2,733,554 
4,522,221 
5,664,047 
7,572,128 
11,183,788 
9,652,910 
9,688,049 
10,888,169 
12,854,694 

$83,269 

$1,032 
2,838 
5,740 
6,750 
2.564 
'878 
5..89S 
195 

$9,749,404 

$2,413,894 
2,786,887 
4,527,961 
5,670,797 
7,574,692 
11,184,166 
9,658,808 
9,688,244 
10,838,159 
12,854,694 

$1,299,1*1 

$224,435 
806,845 
265,918 
395,361 
525,955 
661,618 
609,885 
524,548 
895,201 
574,-651 

102,932 

14,707 
18,764 
29,067 
29,272 
32,795 
85,340 
53,822 
27,191 
48,286 
94,551 

20,975 

10,953 
12,884 
9,286 
10,614 
12,665 
17,867 
10,725 
11,996 
17,006 
23,552 

2,136 

3,925 

1882  

1833        

1834  

1835 

1836  

1837  

1888  

1839  

1840  

Total.... 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$76,622,412 

$10,969,826 
9,965,675 
11,157,460 
9,906,195 
10,515,274 
6,260,317 
9,054,580 
11,920,698 
12,823,725 
10,544,858 

$25,390 
$11,445 

l',459 
22,954 

7^056 

$76,647,802 

$10,981,271 
9,965,675 
11,157,460 
9,907,654 
10,538,228 
5,260,317 
9,054,580 
11,927,749 
12,823,725 
10,544,858 

$4,973,917 

$530,819 
363,871 
860,655 
442,818 
473,491 
259,607 
390,161 
419,396 
657,147 
865,362 

883,795 

47,481 
51,247 
79,107 
47,097 
80,032 
46,044 
23,103 
67,574 
76,523 
32,208 

186,548 

35,795 
88,095 
55,900 
53,938 
62,491 
51,007 
43,135 
49,859 
74,593 
80,717 

5,589 

10,125 

]S42  

9  mos.      1843  

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
June  30,  1851  .  .  . 

$102,118,608 

$18,528,824 
17,383,581 
16,786,913 
13,911,612 
14,270,565 
23,726,215 

$42,914 
$2|i23 

7,955 

$102,161,517 

$18,528,824 
17,385,704 
16,786,918 
13,911,612 
14,270,565 
23,734,170 

$4,763,327 

$418,446 
588,882 
809,562 
725,610 
619,964 
793,514 

550,476 

68,747 
91,067 
79,563 
60,004 
100,75(f 
122,409 

545,030 

52,518 
72,068 
64,122 
58,494 
44,865 
90,809 

8,578 

18,749 

1852.  ..   . 

1858  

1854  

1855  

1856      

Mobile  J3ay,  Alabama. — The  bay  sets  up  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  30  miles  long,  and  on  an  aver- 
age 12  miles  broad.  It  communicates  with  the  gulf 
by  two  straits,  one  on  each  side  of  Dauphin  Island. 
The  strait  on  the  west  side  will  not  admit  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  5  feet  water ;  that  on  the  east  side, 
between  the  island  and  Mobile  Point,  has  22  feet  water, 
and  the  channel  passes  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point. 
There  is  a  bar  across  the  bay,  near  its  upper  end,  which 
has  only  11  feet  water.  The  Mobile  Point  light-house 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay. 
Lat.  30°  13'  48"  north,  long.  88°  00'  30"  west. 
Shows  a  revolving  light,  elevated  57  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  for  a  distance  of  12  nauti- 
cal miles.  Three  miles  south-west  of  Mobile  Point, 
is  Sand  Island  light,  lat.  30°  11'  18"  north,  long.  88° 
02'  west.  Shows  &  fixed  light,  elevated  54  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  12  nautical 
miles.  Within  the  bay,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  is  the  Choctaw  Point  light-house  ;  it  shows  a 
fixed  light,  elevated  54  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
bay,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  11  nautical  miles. 


Mocha,  the  principal  port  in  the  Eed  Sea  fre- 
quented by  Europeans,  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yemen,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb,  lat.  13°  19'  30"  north,  long.  43°  20' 
east.  Population  variously  estimated  ;  but  may,  per- 
haps, amount  to  from  5000  to  7000.  It  is  encircled 
with  walls,  and  indifferently  fortified.  Its  appearance 
from  the  sea  is  imposing.  Mocha  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain.  It  is  built  close  to  the 
shore,  between  two  points  of  land  which  project  and 
form  a  bay.  Vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  water 
may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
town ;  but  large  ships  anchor  without  the  bay  in  the 
roads,  in  5  or  7  fathoms  water — the  grand  mosque 
bearing  east  south-east,  and  the  fort  to  the  south  of 
the  town  south  by  east,  distant  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is 
coffee,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate 
estimate  of  the  quantity  exported ;  but  we  believe  it 
may  be  taken  at  10,000  tons,  or  perhaps  more.  The 
greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djidda  and  Suez  ;  but  there 
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is  a  pretty  large  export  to  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  whence  some  is  sent  to  Europe ;  occasionally, 
however,  the  exports  from  Mocha  and  Hodeida,  direct 
from  Europe,  are  very  considerable.  Besides  coffee,  the 
principal  articles  of  export  are,  dates,  adjoue,  or  paste 
made  of  dates,  myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  olibanum,  senna 
(cassia  senna),  sharks'  fins,  tragacanth,  horns  and  hides 
of  the  rhinoceros,  balm  of  Gilead,  ivory,  gold  dust, 
civet,  aloes,  sagapenum,  etc.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  are,  rice,  piece  goods,  iron,  and  hardware, 
etc.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met  with  at 
Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Abys- 
sinia, whence  are  also  brought  slaves,  ghee,  etc. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is 
transacted  by  the  Banians ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
deal  with  them  than  with  either  Turks  or  Arabs.  Eu- 
ropeans pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all 
goods  imported  by  them  from  Europe,  India,  or  China  ; 
the  duty  being  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  sales. 
The  buyer  pays  brokerage,  coolie  and  boat-hire.  All 
kinds  of  foreign  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  and  the  pay- 
ment is  made  by  three  instalments,  or  at  a  certain  day, 
according  as  may  have  been  agreed  on.  Coffee  is  always 
paid  for  in  ready  money.  On  the  sale  of  other  goods, 
the  produce  of  the  country,  a  credit  is  given ;  or  if 
ready  money  be  paid,  a  discount  is  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  9  per  cent.  When  goods  are  discharging  the  master 
must  furnish  the  custom-house  officer  with  a  manifest, 
or  account  of  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of 
each  package.  He  then  opens  two  or  three  bales  taken 
at  random ;  and  if  they  correspond  with  the  account 
delivered,  no  further  examination  is  made ;  but  if  they 
do  not  correspond,  the  whole  bales  are  opened,  and 
double  duty  is  charged  upon  the  excess.  The  quanti- 
ties being  thus  ascertained,  their  value  is  learned  from 
the  account  of  sales  rendered  by  the  seller,  and  the  duty 
charged  accordingly.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing 
to  object  to  at  Mocha  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  extortion  is 
practiced  in  the  exaction  of  port  charges,  presents,  etc., 
which  may,  however,  be  defeated  by  proper  firmness. 
The  port  charges  on  ships,  or  three-mast  vessels,  may 
amount  to  about  400  Moch$  dollars,  and  those  on  brigs 
to  about  half  as  much.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and 
cheap ;  but  water  is  dear  ;  that  in  the  vicinity  being 
brackish  and  unwholesome,  whatever  is  used  for  drink- 
ing, by  all  but  the  poorest  persons,  is  brought  from 
Mosa,  about  20  miles  off.  Fish  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  not  very  good. 

Mogadore,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Morocco,  lat.  31°  50'  north,  long.  9°  20'  west.  Pop- 
ulation about  10,000.  It  is  indifferently  fortified ;  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  low,  flat,  sandy, 
and  unproductive.  Water  is  scarce  and  rather  dear ; 
being  either  rain-water  collected  and  preserved  in  cis- 
terns, or  brought  from  a  river  about  1 J  miles  distant. 
The  port  is  formed  by  a  small  island  lying  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  ;  but  as  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  12 
feet  water  in  it  at  ebb  tide,  large  ships  anchor  without, 
the  long  battery  bearing  east,  distant  1J  miles.  The 
principal  imports  are  English  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs 
and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin,  copper,  earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  pepper,  paper,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  articles.  The  exports  principally  consist 
of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  gum  Arabic,  and  other 
gums,  beeswax,  cow  and  calf  skins,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates,  etc. 

"  The  duties  levied  on  imported  articles  are  not  paid 
in  money,  but  in  kind,  and  on  English  manufactures, 
army  and  navy  cloth,  brass,  copper,  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  with  few  exceptions,  are  rated 
at  20  per  cent.,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  goods,  whatever 
they  may  be,  that  are  landed.  This  primitive  mode 
of  business  is  also  accompanied  by  disadvantages,  and 
assists,  in  conjunction  with  the  high  tariff,  to  cripple 
any  endeavors  attempted  to  bring  the  Barbary  States 
in  closer  mercantile  alliance  with  ourselves."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  government  of  Morocco  may  become 


alive  to  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  system. 
Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  promote  industry  and  civ- 
ilization in  the  country,  as  the  effectual  reduction,  or 
rather  the  total  repeal,  of  the  existing  duties  on  exports. 

Mohair  (Ger.  Mohr;  Fr.  Moire;  It.  Moerro ;  Sp. 
Mite,  Muer),  the  hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat, 
famous  for  being  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silvery 
whiteness.  It  is  not  produced  anywhere  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  exportation 
of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  article,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  yarn,  was  formerly  prohibited ;  but  it  may 
now  be  exported  unspun.  The  production,  prepara- 
tion, and  sale  of  mohair  have  long  engrossed  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Angora ;  and  it 
used  to  form  an  important  article  of  Venetian  com- 
merce. It  is  manufactured  into  camlets  and  other  ex- 
pensive stuffs.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  imported 
into  England.  See,  for  further  particulars,  TOURXE- 
FORT,  Voyage  du  Levant  and  URQUHART  on  Turkey  and 
its  Resources. 

Moire  Antique.  In  an  ordinary  woven  goods 
the  threads  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  the  long 
threads  forming  the  warp,  and  the  short  threads  the 
weft.  According  as  the  fabric  is  of  high  quality,  so 
do  these  threads  intersect  in  a  regular  and  equable 
quality ;  but  be  it  as  good  as  it  may,  there  are  always 
some  irregularities ;  they  may  escape  the  eye,  but  they 
become  apparent  in  a  singular  way.  If  good  silk  be 
•wrapped  tightly  and  carelessly  round  a  roller,  it  may 
become  moire  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  pos- 
sessor ;  it  will  have  acquired  an  irregular  kind  of  glossing 
in  some  parts  rather  than  in  others ;  and  this  irregular 
glossing,  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  presents 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  moire,  or  watering — 
who  knows  ?  Perhaps  an  accident  to  a  piece  of  rolled 
silk  suggested  the  first  idea  of  watering  as  a  distinct 
mode  of  adornment  to  silken  goods  ?  Such  accidents 
have  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures. However,  accident  or  no  accident,  watered 
silks  have  long  been  in  use,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France.  If  a  pattern  be  engraved  upon  one  cylin- 
der in  relief,  and  a  similar  pattern  on  another  cylin- 
der, in  sunken  devices  ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  heated 
from  within,  and  if  a  piece  of  silk  or  velvet  be  drawn 
between  the  cylinders,  then  will  the  silk  or  velvet  ac- 
quire an  embossed  pattern,  because  some  parts  of  the 
surface  are  more  pressed,  and  are  consequently  more 
glossy  than  the  rest.  Numerous  varieties  of  this  pro- 
cess are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fancy  goods. 
But  this  is  not  exactly  watering.  For  this  process  two 
layers  of  silk  are  laid  face  to  face,  and  are  pressed 
tightly  between  rollers.  What  follows?  However 
close  the  threads  may  be,  there  are  still  interstices  be- 
tween them  ;  they  follow  each  other  in  ridge  and  hol- 
low fashion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
piece.  Now,  if  the  slightest  irregularity  exists  in 
the  pressure,  some  of  the  threads  become  pressed  in 
particular  parts  more  than  others ;  and  the  over- 
pressed  portions  present  a  greater  gloss,  a  greater 
power  of  reflecting  light  than  the  rest.  The  more  ca- 
priciously these  proportions  distribute  themselves,  the 
more  undulatory  and  cloudy  will  be  the  result.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  actual  process  is  nothing  more  than 
this,  but  that  this  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  is 
founded.  The  goods  may  be  sprinkled  with  water  pre- 
viously or  not ;  the  rollers  may  be  both  heated  or  both 
cold,  or  one  heated  and  one  cold ;  the  rollers  may  be 
plain  or  variously  indented  ;  they  may  move  smoothly 
over  each  other  or  may  have  a  slight  lateral  move- 
ment— how  these  variations  of  method  would  produce 
variations  of  effect  every  one  will  see.  The  adjective 
"  antique"  is  most  likely  given  to  the  silks  thus  pro- 
duced from  their  resemblance  to  the  tabby  silk  dresses 
worn  in  former  times.  It  is  chiefly  produced  in 
France ;  but  in  Spitallields,  England,  its  weavers  and 
moireurs  combined,  have  lately  copied  the  art  so  clev- 
erly as  actually  to  excel  the  French.  But  Spitalfields 
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guards  its  secret  as  sedulously  as  the  magician  in  a 
fairy  tale  guards  the  captive  princess  in  the  castle, 
and  will  not  let  the  world  have  a  peep  at  their 
doings. 

Molasses,  or  Melasses  (Fr.  Sirop  de  Sucre,  Me- 
lasses ;  Ger.  Syrup ;  It.  Mielazzo  di  zucckero ;  Sp.  M'u-l 
de  azucar,  Chancaca;  Port.  Melasso,  Assucar  liquido ; 
Rus.  Patoka  sacharnija),  the  uncrystallizable  part  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  separated  from  the  sugar 
during  its  manufacture.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black 
color,  thick,  and  viscid ;  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
sweet  empyreumatic  taste.  About  8  gallons  of  proof 
spirit  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  a  cwt.  of  mo- 
lasses, such  as  has  recently  been  imported ;  but  this 
depends,  of  course,  wholly  on  the  richness  of  the  mo- 
lasses. Part  of  the  refuse  that  remains,  after  refining 
muscovado  sugar,  is  a  sweet  syrup,  which,  as  well  as 
the  syrup  that  remains  after  boiling  molasses  to  obtain 
bastards,  is  called  treacle.  But  the  treacle  obtained 
from  the  former  is  always  preferred  to  that  obtained 
from  the  latter,  and  fetches  50  cents  per  cwt.  more. 
Molasses  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  coarser 
sort  of  preserves ;  and  on  the  European  continent 
it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco. The  following  statistics  show  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  molasses,  and  also  show 
the  receipts  to  the  foreign  and  home  of  this  staple. 
The  last  table  shows  the  average  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  molasses  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  two  years : 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORT,  EXPORT,  STOCK, 
AND  ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION  OP  MOLASSES  IN  THK 
UNITED  STATES  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  ORE- 
GON), FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31sT,  1856. 


Ueceived  at  New  York  from 

Hlvls. 

Tierces.  Barrels. 

Cuba  

39,610 
14,563 
1,456 

3,705 
824 

8Sfi 
79 
84 

"-4 
'"2 

Porto  Rico  

Barbartocs  

Trinidad,  P.  S  
Demerara  

1,047 
189 
195 
85 
29 
141 
99 

St.  Kites  

Antigua  

St.  Croix  

Nassau,  N.  P  
Other  foreign  ports  

10 

9 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct  
Louisiana  

57,414 

4,039!    7,164 
128  35,368 
471  12,998 

Other  coastwise  ports  

7,529 

Total  receipts  

64,948 

281 

4,588 
14 

'217 
55,747 

1,838 

"53,909 
100 

Add  stock  Jan.  1st,  1856  

Total  supply  

65,224 
2,256 

4,662 
92 

^560 

Deduct  export  and  inland  shipments  ) 
to  Canada.  j 

Deduct  stock,  Jan.  1st,  1857  

62,968 
1,798 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption1  61,170    4,560  58,809! 


Gallons.  Gallons. 

Containing. 9,818,923    foreign  imptd.  dir.  6,906,175 

Total  consump ,  1855  12,876,434        "  "          "    5,936,878 


Decrease,  1856..    8,057,511  Increase,  1856    969,297 


Received  at  New  York  (1855)  from 

Hhds. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Cuba  

42,188 

8,870 

7194 

Porto  Rico  

6,818 

263 

287 

Barbadoes  

404 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad  

108 

St.  Vincent  

Antigua  

Other  foreign  ports  

124 

5 

81 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct.  . 
Louisiana  ... 

49,642 
980 

4,138 
365 

7,512 
94,873 

Other  coastwise  ports  .  .  ,  

21,158 

476 

7,124 

Total  receipts  

71,780 

4,979 

109  519 

Add  stock,  Jan.  1st,  1855  

276 

3,730 

Total  supply  

72,056 

4,979 

118289 

Deduct  export  and  inland  ship-  ) 
nients  to  Canada  J 

4,581 

175 

879 

Deduct  stock,  Jan.  1st,  1856  

67,475 
281 

4,804 
14 

112,860 
217 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consump. 

67,194 

4,790 

112,143 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

Containing 12,876,434  foreign  imptd.  dir.  5,986,878 

Total  consump.,  1854  11,742,030  "           "        "     5,4S9,278 

Increase,  1855..    1,134,404    447,605 


RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  MOLASSES  IN  THE    UNITED  STATES, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  318T,  1856. 


Ports. 

Hhds. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

New  York  

57,414 
41,732 
1,111 
2,696 
33,375 
11,625 
6,485 

2,947 

17,319 
1,618 
6,360 
151 

4,039 
8,268 
113 
188 
2,951 
61 
219 

278 

1,391 
56 
850 

7,164 
1,505 
50 
547 
2,517 
871 
269 

449 

893 
9, 

1,130 
1,170 

835 

Boston  —  from  Cuba  

"           "      Surinam  

"           "      Porto  Rico,  etc  

Portland  —  from  Cuba,  etc  

New  Haven  —  from  Porto  Kico,  etc.  . 
Gloucester  &  Providence  —  ftn.  Cuba 
Newburyport,  Salem,  Bristol,  War-  j 
ren,  and  other  eastern  ports  —  > 
from  Cuba,  Surinam,  etc  ) 
Philadelphia  —  from  Cuba  

"                "      Porto  Rico,  etc.  . 
Baltimore—  ftn.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.etc. 
New  Orleans  —  from  Cuba  

Savannah,   Charleston,   and  other  | 
southern  ports—  fin.  Cuba,  etc.  J 
Total  receipts  

10,521 

746 

193,304 
1,701 

13,610 
34 

16,403 
57 

Add  stock  at  all  ports,  Jan.  1,  1856  .  . 
Total  supply  

195,005 
8,746 

18,644 
1,588 

16,460 
8,649 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  | 
inland  to   Canada,  from  all  >• 
the  ports,  in  1856  j 

Ded.  stock  at  all  ports,  Jan.  1,  1857 
Total  consumption  of  foreign 

186,259 
8,256 

12,106 

12,811 

178,008 

12,106  1  12,811 

Containing 23,014,878 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  etc,,  of  ] 
1855—56,  the  most  of  which  came  to  market  [ 
In  1856,  and  assuming  the  stock  of  this  de-  [ 
scription,  1st  Jan.,  of  each  year,  to  be  equal  J 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  1856.  39,608,873 
Total  consumption  in  1855 47,266,085 

Decrease  in  1856 7,657,207 

RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  MOLASSES  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES, 
FOR  TUB  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  81sT,  1855. 


Ports. 

Hhds. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

New  York  

49,642 
52,423 
1,491 
653 

29,147 
2,891 
15,056 

9,658 

11,666 
570 
2,513 

4,138 
4,876 
66 
83 

2,692 
7 

400 

1,146 

192 
114 

253 

7,512 

1,897 
50 

897 
90 

653 

976 
62 
181 
2,251 

759 

Boston  —  from  Cuba  

"         "       Surinam  

"          "       Porto  Eico  

•    "          "       from  other  for.  ports.  . 
Portland  —  from  Cuba,  etc  

Providence  —  from  Cuba,  etc  

New  Haven—  from  Porto  Rico,  etc.. 
Newburyport,  Gloucester,  Salem,") 
Bristol,  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  other  1 
eastern    ports  —  from    Cuba,  [ 
Porto  Rico,  Surinam,  etc  J 
Philadelphia  —  from  Cuba  

"              "      Porto  Rico,  etc.  . 
Baltimore—  fr.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc. 
New  Orleans  —  from  Cuba  

Savannah—  from  Cuba,  etc  ) 
Charleston  —  from  Cuba,  etc  V 
Other  southern  ports  —  from  Cuba,  j 

10,915 

Total  receipts  

186,625 
5,051 

13,467 

15,828 
200 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  Jan.  1S55 
Total  supply  

191,670 
7,881 

13,467 
485 

15,528 
1,305 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  ) 
inland  to  Canada,  from  all  \ 
the  ports,  in  1855.  ) 

Ded.  stock  at  all  ports,  Jan.  1,  1856 

183,845 
1,701 

12,982 
84 

14,228 
57 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  182,14412,948  :  14,166 

Containing 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida, ' 
etc.,  of  1854— 55,  the  most  of  which 
came  to  market  in  1855,  and  assum- 
ing the  stock  of  this  description,  1st 
Jan.,  of  each  year  to  be  equal < 

Less  export  of  domestic,  not  included 
in  above  statement  of  shipments. . . 


Gallons. 

24,119,742 


887,080 


23,732,662 


Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1855.  47.266,085 
Total  consumption  in  1854 56,493,019 


Decrease  in  1855 9,226,934 

It  will  be  seen  bjr  the  foregoing  statistics,  that  the 
receipts  of  foreign  molasses  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1856,  were  25,035,724 
gallons,  against  total  receipts  in  1855  of  24,152,446 
gallons,  and  the  total  consumption  of  this  description 
in  1856  was  23,014,878  gallons,  against  a  consumption 


MOL 


1370 


MON 


of  foreign  in  1855  of  23,533,423  gallons,  being  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  foreign  in  1856,  as  com- 
pared with  1855,  of  2-20  per  cent.,  while  the  total 
consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1856  was  39,- 
608,878  gallons,  against  a  consumption  in  1855  of 
47,266,085  gallons,  being  a  falling  off  in  1856  of 
7,657,207  gallons,  or  the  large  decrease  of  16'20  per  cent. 

MOLASSES. — ITS  AVERAGE  VALUE 


The  consumption  of  all  kinds  in  1856,  as  shown,  was 
16-20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1855,  while  that  of 
1855  was  16^  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  consumption 
of  1854.  This  continued  large  decrease  is  attributable, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  rapid  decline  in  the  yield  of 
Louisiana  cane.  The  following  table  shows  the  aver- 
age value  of  molasses  in  New  York  for  two  years. 

AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  Two  TEAKS. 


1855. 


1856. 


Months. 


New  Orleans. 


Porto  Rico. 


CubaMuecov.  |  Cuba  Clayed.  [  New  Orleans.  |    Porlo  Rico.     1  Cuba  Muscov. 


Cuba  Clayed. 


Cents. 

January '  24—28 

February 25—23 

March..". '•  23-27* 

April 23—32 

May j  2T— 38 

June 27—33 

July i  29—33 


August 
September 
Dctober. . . 
November, 
December. 

Average  for  the  y'rj 


83—37 

34—381 

37—39 

86—33 

30—4'.) 


Cents. 

24—80 
25—32 
25—32 
25—82 
25—32 
25—32 
28—33 
32—36 
34—39 
37—39 
85—40 
40—43 


Cent*. 

28—27 
24—27 
22—27 
23—23 
26—30 
26—30 
27—30 
29—33 
31—86 
85—37 
84—38 
JO— 18 

80} 


Cents. 

22  —25 

23  —25 

20  -22 

21  —23 
23  —26 
25  —26 
254—27 
284—31 
30  —34 
34—35 
33  —37 
30  —42 


Cents. 

45—49 
41—16 
40—46 


46-48 
47—52 
50—54 
52—56 
54—56 
54—56 
55—60 
70—80 


41—44 
4:3-44 
43— 44 
37—45 
89—45 
40—46 
45—50 
43—48 
43—48 
45—53 
50—60 
56—60 


Cent*. 
41—43 
85-—  12 
34—88 


32—88 
87—42 
41—15 
42—46 
40—45 
42—48 
47—52 
48—55 


Cent.. 

42—.. 
33—  40 
83—  36 
30—34 

yd—  :;•> 
34—36 
88—40 


37—40 
39—41 
40—12 
49—.. 


41; 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DOMESTIC  EXPORT  OP  MOLASSES 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
SOTH,  1856. 


Whither  exported. 


Gallons. 


Value. 


Hamburg 16,987  $4,076 

Canada 411,048  140,385 

Other  British  N.  Amer.  pos 6,671  2,854 

(British  West  Indies 2,265  667 

IPorts  in  Africa 1,995  746 

(Mexico 41  25 

New  Granada 4,028  1,499 

Chili 511  276 

;Whale  Fisheries 10,769  4,102 

Total 454,815  $154,630 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  MOLASSES 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
BOTH,  1356. 

Whither  exported.  Gallons. 

Russian  possessions  in  N.  Amer..  "           600  $362 

Hamburg 16,784  4,318 

Gibraltar 2,103  720 

Canada 1,079,337  251,300 

Other  British  North  Amer.  pos...  103,989  31,694 

French  North  American  pos 25,413  7,709 

French  West  Indies 2,188  784 

Madeira 75  80 

Ports  in  Africa 430  189 

Hayti 1,232  360 

Chili 22,000  6,500 

iWhale  Fisheries 6,939  2,314 

Total 1,261,140  $306,180 

From  warehouse 966,818  $232,530 

Not  from  warehouse I  294,322  73,600 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE   IMPORTS  OF  MOLASSES  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH.  1856. 

Whence  imported.                      |  Gallons.  Value. 

jDanish  West  Indies 77 5^70  $968 

Dutch  West  Indies 26,123  3,760 

Dutch  Guiana 732,31 9  94,282 

Dutch  East  Indies 80  4 

England 1,232  89 

Canada 310  106 

Other  British  North  Amer.  pos. . .  85,489  8,535 

British  West  Indies 732,022  154,299 

British  East  Indies 255  47 

British  Guiana 55,277  12,419 

French  West  Indies 3,704  1,007 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 1,094 

Cuba 19.452,354  8,510,609 

Porto  Eico 2,521,946  535,687 

Central  Republic 11,084  1,910 

Brazil 32  10 

Sandwich  Islands 88.488  10,882 

Total 23,617,674  $4,834,668 


Sec  SrGAB. 

Mole,  in  architecture,  a  massive  work  formed  of 
large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of  coffer  dams, 
extended  either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
before  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  close;  to  defend  the 
vessels  in  port  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  and 


to  prevent  the  passage  of  ships  without  leave.     It  is 
frequently  fortified.     Mole  is  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify the  harbor  itself,  which  it  serves  to  form  or  defend, 
Money.     When  the  division  of  labor  was  first  in- 
troduced, commodities  were  directly  bartered  for  each 
other.    Those,  for  example,  who  had  a  surplus  of  corn, 
and  were  in  want  of  wine,  endeavored  to  find  out  those 
who  were  in  the  opposite  circumstances,  or  who  had  a 
surplus  of  wine  and  wanted  corn,  and  then  exchanged 
the  one  for  the  other.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
power  of  changing,  and,  consequently,  of  dividing 
employments,  must  have  been  subjected  to  perpetual 
interruptions,  so  long   as  it  was   restricted  to  mere 
barter.   A  carries  produce  to  market,  and  B  is  desirous 
to  purchase  it ;  but  the  produce  belonging  to  B  is  not 
suitable  for  A.     C,  again,  would  like  to  buy  B's  pro- 
duce, but  B  is  already  fully  supplied  with  the  equiva- 
lent C  has  to  offer.     In  such  cases — and  they  must  be 
of  a  constant  occurrence  wherever  money  is  not  intro- 
duced— no  direct  exchange  could  take  place  between 
the  parties  ;  and  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  bring  it 
about  indirectly.     The  difficulties  that  would  arise  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  devices  that  would  be  adopted 
to  overcome  them,  have  been  very  well  illustrated  by 
Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  work  on  the  Production  of 
Wealth,  p.  291.   The  extreme  inconvenience  attending 
such  situations  must  early  have  forced  themselves  on 
the  attention  of  every  one.     Efforts  would,  in  conse- 
quence, lie  made  to  avoid  them ;  and  it  would  speedily 
appear  that  the  best  or  rather  the  only  way  in  which 
this  could  be  effected,  was  to  exchange   either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  one's  surplus  produce  for  some  com- 
modity of  known  value,  and  in  general  demand ;  and 
which,  consequently,  few  persons  would  be  inclined  to 
refuse  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  whatever  they 
had  to  dispose  of.    After  this  commodity  had  begun  to 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  exchanging  other  com- 
modities, individuals  would  become  willing  to  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  if  than  might  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  products  they  were  desirous  of  immediately 
obtaining ;   knowing  that  should  they,  at  any  future 
period,  want  a  further  supply  either  of  these  or  other 
articles,  they  would  be  able  readily  to  procure  them 
in  exchange  for  this  universally  desired  commodity. 
Though  at  first  circulating  slowly  and  with  difficult}*, 
it  would,  as  the  advantages  arising  from  its  use  were 
better  appreciated,  begin  to  pass  freely  from  hand  to 
hand.      It.s   value,    as   compared    with   other  things, 
would  thus   come  to  be  universally  known;    and  it 
would  at  last  be  used,  not  only  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange,  but  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the   value   of  other  things.     Now  this    commodity, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is 


MON 


1371 


MON 


An  infinite  variety  of  commodities  have  been  used 
as  money  in  different  countries  and  periods.  But  none 
can  lie  advantageously  used  as  such,  unless  it  possess 
several  very  peculiar  qualities.  The  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  must,  in- 
deed, be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  is 
indispensable,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  desirable,  that 
the  commodity  selected  to  serve  as  money  should  (1)  be 
divisible  into  the  smallest  portions ;  (2)  that  it  should 
admit  of  being  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
deteriorating ;  (3)  that  it  should,  by  possessing  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  be  capable  of  being  easily  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place ;  (4)  that  one  piece  of  money, 
of  a  certain  denomination,  should  always  be  equal,  in 
magnitude  and  quality,  to  every  other  piece  of  money  of 
the  same  denomination ;  and  (5)  that  its  value  should  be 
comparatively  steady,  or  as  little  subject  to  variation 
as  possible.  Without  thejirst  of  these  qualities,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  divided  into  portions  of  every  differ- 
ent magnitude  and  value,  money,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  of  almost  no  use,  and  could  only  be  exchanged  for 
the  few  commodities  that  might  happen  to  be  of  the 
same  value  as  its  indivisible  portions,  or  as  whole  mul- 
tiples of  them ;  without  the  second,  or  the  capacity  of 
being  kept  or  hoarded  without  deteriorating,  no  one 
would  choose  to  exchange  commodities  for  money,  ex- 
cept only  when  he  expected  to  be  able  speedily  to  re- 
exchange  that  money  for  something  else  ;  without  the 
third,  or  facility  of  transportation,  money  could  not 
be  conveniently  used  in  transactions  between  places  at 
any  considerable  distance ;  without  the  fourth,  or  perfect 
sameness,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  different  pieces  of  money ;  and  with- 
out the  ffth  quality,  or  comparative  steadiness  of 
value,  money  could  not  serve  as  a  standard  \>y  which 
to  measure  the  value  of  other  commodities ;  and  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his 
industry  for  an  article  that  might  shortly  decline  con- 
siderablj-  in  its  power  of  purchasing. 

The  union  of  the  different  qualities  of  comparative 
steadiness  of  value,  divisibility,  durability,  facility  of 
transportation,  and  perfect  sameness,  in  the  precious 
metals,  doubtless  formed  the  irresistible  reason  that  has 
induced  every  civilized  community  to  employ  them  as 
money.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  certainly  not  in 
variable,  but  generally  speaking  it  changes  only  by  slow 
degrees  :  they  are  divisible  into  any  number  of  parts, 
and  have  the  singular  property  of  being  easily  reunited, 
by  means  of  fusion,  without  loss  ;  they  do  not  deterio- 
rate by  being  kept ;  and  from  their  firm  and  compact 
texture,  they  are  very  difficult  to  wear.  Their  cost 
of  production,  especially  that  of  gold,  is  so  consider- 
able, that  they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and 
can,  of  course,  be  transported  with  comparative  facility ; 
and  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  silver  taken  from  the 
mines  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  is  precisely  equal, 
in  point  of  quality,  to  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  silver 
dug  from  the  mines  in  any  other  quarter.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  when  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  con- 
stitute money  are  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by 
the  precious  metals,  that  they  have  been  used  as  such, 
in  civilized  societies,  from  a  very  remote  era.  "  They 
became  universal  money,"  as  Turgot  has  observed, 
"•not  in  consequence  of  any  arbitrary  agreement  among 
men,  or  of  the  intervention  of  any  law,  but  by  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  things."  When  first  used  as  money, 
the  precious  metals  were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars 
or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  about  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commodity,  that  quantity 
was  then  weighed  off.  But  this,  it  is  plain,  must  have 
been  a  tedious  and  troublesome  process.  Undoubted- 
ly, however,  the  greatest  obstacle  that  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  early  ages  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
money,  would  be  found  to  consist  in  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  degree  of  their  purity  with  sufficient 
precision  ;  and  the  discover}-  of  some  means  by  which 
their  weight  and  fineness  might  be  readily  and  cor- 


rectly ascertained,  would  be  felt  to  be  indispensable 
to  their  extensive  use  as  money.  Fortunately  these 
means  were  not  long  in  being  discovered.  The  fabri- 
cation of  coins,  or  the  practice  of  impressing  pieces 
of  the  precious  metals  with  a  stamp  indicating  their 
weight  and  purity,  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
GOUGET,  De  rOriyine  de,s  Loix,  etc.,  tome  i.,  p.  2G9. 
And  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  have  been 
very  few  inventions  of  greater  utility,  or  that  have 
done  more  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  improvement. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  coined  money  make  no  change 
whatever  in  the  principle  on  which  exchanges  were 
previously  conducted.  The  coinage  saves  the  trouble 
of  weighing  and  assaying  gold  and  silver,  but  it  does 
nothing  more.  It  declares  the  weight  and  purity  of 
the  metal  in  a  coin;  but  the  value  of  that  metal  or 
coin  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  precisely  the  same 
principles  which  determine  the  value  of  other  com- 
modities, and  would  be  as  little  affected  by  being  re- 
coined  with  a  new  denomination,  as  the  burden  of  a 
ship  by  a  change  of  her  name.  Inaccurate  notions 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  coinage  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  so  long  entertained,  that  coins 
were  merely  the  signs  of  values  !  But  it  is  clear  they 
have  no  more  claim  to  this  designation  than  bars  of 
iron  or  copper,  sacks  of  wheat,  or  any  other  com- 
modity. They  change  for  other  things,  because  they 
are  desirable  articles,  and  are  possessed  of  real  intrin- 
sic value.  A  draft,  check,  or  bill  may  not  improperly, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the  money  to  be 
given  for  it.  But  that  money  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
modity ;  it  is  not  a  sign — it  is  a  thing  signified. 

Money,  however,  is  not  merely  the  universal  equiv- 
alent, or  merchandise  banale,  used  by  society  :  it  is  also 
the  standard  used  to  compare  the  values  of  all  sorts  of 
products ;  and  the  stipulations  in  the  great  bulk  of 
contracts  and  deeds,  as  to  the  delivery  and  disposal  of 
property,  have  all  reference  to,  and  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed in,  quantities  of  money.  It  is  plainly,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  that  its  value  should  be 
preserved  as  invariable  as  possible.  Owing,  however, 
to  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  exhaustion  of  old 
mines,  and  the  discovery  of  new  ones-,  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  is  necessarily  inconstant  ;  though, 
if  we  except  the  effects  produced  in  the  16th  centurj- 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  so  much  at  other'  times  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Great  mischief  has,  however, 
been  repeatedly  occasioned  by  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  most  countries  in  the  weight,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  purity,  of  coins  ;  and  since  the  impol- 
icy of  these  changes  has  been  recognized,  similar,  and 
perhaps  still  more  extensive,  discords  have  sprung 
from  the  improper  use  of  substitutes  for  coins.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  obvious,  that  no  change  can  take  place 
in  the  value  of  money  without  proportionally  affecting 
the  pecuniary  conditions  in  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. Much,  however,  of  the  influence  of  a  change 
depends  on  its  direction.  An  increase  in  the  value  of 
money  is  uniformly  more  prejudicial,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  than  its  diminution ;  the  latter,  though  injurious 
to  individuals,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  nation- 
al advantage  ;  but  such  can  never  be  the  case  with  the 
former.  See  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Mc- 
CULLOCH,  3d  ed.,  pp.  510-515. 

No  certain  estimate  can  ever  be  formed  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  any 
country ;  this  quantity  being,  in  all  cases,  determined 
by  the  value  of  money  itself,  the  services  it  has  to  per- 
form, and  the  devices  used  for  economizing  its  em- 
ployment. Generally,  however,  it  is  very  considerable  ; 
and  when  it  consists  wholly  of  gold  and  silver,  it  oc- 
casions a  very  heavy  expense.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  wish  to  lessen  this  expense  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  all  civilized  and 
commercial  nations  to  fabricate  a  portion  of  their 
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money  of  some  less  valuable  material.  Of  the  various 
substitutes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  paper  is,  in  all 
respects,  the  most  eligible.  Its  employment  seems  to 
have  grown  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  inci- 
dent to  an  advancing  society.  When  government  be- 
comes sufficiently  powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals  possessed  of 
written  promises  from  others  that  they  will  pa}'  certain 
sums  at  certain  specified  periods,  begin  to  assign  them 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted ;  and  when  the 
subscribers  are  persons  of  fortune,  and  of  whose  solv- 
ency no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  their  obligations  are 
readily  accepted  in  payment  of  debts.  But  when  the 
circulation  of  promises  or  bills  in  this  way  has  contin- 
ued for  a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perceive  that 
they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing  them  in  such  a 
form  as  to  fit  them  for  being  readily  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  money  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
Hence  the  origin  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in 
whose  wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  confi- 
dence, being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  $5000,  grants 
the  applicant  his  bill  or  note,  payable  on  demand,  for 
that  sum.  Now,  as  this  note  passes,  in  consequence 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from 
hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to  the  bor- 
rower as  if  it  had  been  gold  ;  and  supposing  that  the 
rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  it  will  yield,  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  $250  dollars  a 
year  to  the  issuer.  A  banker  who  issues  notes,  coins, 
as  it  were,  his  credit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue 
from  the  loan  of  his  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  that  he  could  derive  from  the  loan  of  the  sum 
itself,  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  produce !  And 
while  he  thus  increases  his  own  income,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  contributes  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
public.  The  cheapest  species  of  currency  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  that  which  is  most  expensive, 
the  superfluous  coins  are  either  used  in  the  arts  or  are 
exported  in  exchange  for  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured goods,  by  the  use  of  which  both  wealth  and  en- 
joyments are  increased.  Ever  since  the  introduction 
of  bills,  almost  all  great  commercial  transactions  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  only.  Notes  are 
also  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  society;  and  while  thejr  are  readibly  ex- 
changeable, at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  for  coins,  or 
for  the  precise  quantities  of  gold  or  silver  they  profess 
to  represent,  their  value  is  maintained  on  a  par  with 
the  value  of  these  metals ;  and  all  injurious  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  money  are  as  effectually  avoided 
as  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  common  mercantile  language,  the  party  who  ex- 
changes money  for  a  commodity  is  said  to  buy ;  the 
party  who  exchanges  a  commodity  for  money  being 
said  to  sell.  Price,  unless  where  the  contrary  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  always  means  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity estimated  or  rated  in  money.  For  a  further 
account  of  metallic  money,  see  the  article  COIN. 

See  Bankers'  May.,  v.,  309,  384,  ii.,  1,  641 ;  HUNT'S 
Mag.,  i.,  50  (C.  F.  ADAMS);  Ed.  Rev.,  x.,  284,  xiii., 
35,  xxxiii.,568;  West.  Rev.,  ix.,  99  ;  DE  Bow's  Rev., 
vi.,  243,  vii.,  501. 

Monopoly.  By  this  term  is  usually  meant  a 
grant  by  competent  authority,  conveying  to  some  one 
individual,  or  number  of  individuals,  the  sole  right  of 
buying,  selling,  making,  importing,  exporting,  etc., 
some  one  commodity,  or  set  of  commodities.  Such 
grants  were  very  common  previously  to  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  were  carried  to  a  very 
oppressive  and  injurious  extent  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Commercial  monopolies  reached  to 
such  a  height  in  England,  that  Parliament  petitioned 
against  them,  and  they  were  in  consequence  mostly 
abolished  about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1602. 
They  were  further  suppressed,  as  being  contrary  to 
law,  19  James  I.,  1622 ;  and  were  totally  abolished, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  in  future  cre- 


ated, as  was  previously  the  custom,  by  royal  patent, 
16  Charles  I.,  1640. — ANDERSON'S  History  of  Com- 
merce. The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupport- 
able, that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  govern- 
ment, which  looked  upon  the  power  of  granting 
monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative, 
they  were  abolished  by  the  famous  act  of  1624.  The 
act  of  James  I.  declared  that  all  monopolies,  grants, 
letters  patent  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  and  making 
of  goods  and  manufactures,  shall  lie  null  and  void. 
It  excepts  patents  for  14  years  for  the  sole  working  or 
making  of  any  new  manufactures  within  the  realm, 
to  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  manufactures, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous 
to  the  State.  It  also  excepts  grants  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  any  corporation,  company,  or  society,  for  the 
enlargement  of  trade,  and  letters  patent  concerning 
the  making  of  gunpowder,  etc.  This  act  effectually 
secured  the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  excite  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
•wealth,  than  any  other  in  the  statute  book. 

Monsoons  (from  the  Malay  mussin,  season), 
periodical  trade  winds,  which  blow  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  an  opposite  one. 
They  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  the  10th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  From  April  to  October  a 
violent  south-west  wind  blows,  accompanied  with 
rain,  and  from  October  to  April,  a  gentle  dry  north- 
east breeze  prevails.  The  change  of  the  winds  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called,  is  accom- 
panied by  storms  and  hurricanes.  These  periodical 
currents  of  winds  do  not  reach  very  high,  as  their  prog- 
ress is  arrested  by  mountains  of  a  moderate  height. 

Monsoons  are,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  trade- 
winds.  When  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year  a  trade- 
wind  is  deflected  in  its  regular  course  from  one  quad- 
rant to  another,  or  drawn  in  by  overheated  districts, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  monsoon.  Thus  the  African  mon- 
soons of  the  Atlantic,  the  monsoons  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  monsoons  of  the 
Pacific,  are,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  the  trade- 
winds,  which  are  turned  back  or  deflected  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  which  the  over-heated  plains  of  Af- 
rica, Utah,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  have  disturbed. 
When  the  monsoons  prevail  for  five  months  at  a  time, 
for  it  takes  about  a  month  for  them  to  change  and  be- 
come settled,  then  both  they  and  the  trade-winds, 
which  they  replace,  are  called  monsoons.  The  north- 
east and  the  south-west  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
afford  an  example  of  this  kind.  A  force  is  exerted 
upon  the  north-east  trade-winds  of  that  sea  by  the 
disturbance  which  the  heat  of  summer  creates  in  the 
atmosphere  over  the  interior  plains  of  Asia,  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  forces  which 
cause  those  winds  to  blow  as  trade-winds  ;  it  arrests 
them ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  land  about  that  ocean,  what  are  now  called  the 
north-east  monsoons  would  blow  the  year  round ;  there 
would  be  no  south-west  monsoons  there ;  and  the 
north-east  winds,  being  perpetual,  would  become,  all 
the  year,  what  in  reality  for  several  months  they  are, 
viz.,  north-east  trade- winds. 

As  long  ago  as  1831,  Dove  maintained  that  the 
south-west  monsoon  was  the  south-east  trade-wind 
rushing  forward  to  fill  the  vacant  places  over  the 
northern  deserts.  Dove  admits  the  proofs  of  this  to 
be  indirect,  and  acknowledges  the  difficult}-  of  finding 
out  and  demonstrating  the  problem. — Annalen  dear 
Physik,  No.  94.  Translated  by  Dr.  Rosengarten  foi 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx.,  60. 

The  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  meet,  we 
know,  near  the  equator,  where  they  produce  the  belt 
of  equatorial  calms.  All  vessels  that  pass  from  one 
system  of  trade-winds  to  the  other  have  to  cross  this 
calm  belt.  Sometimes  they  clear  it  in  a  few  hours. 
Sometimes  they  are  delayed  in  it  for  weeks  ;  and  the 
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calm  is  so  still  and  the  rain  so  copious  that  the  fresh 
water  is  sometimes  found  standing  in  pools  on  the  sea. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Dove  maintains,  that  the  south-west 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  south-east 
trade-winds  of  that  sea  pressing  up  toward  the  desert 
regions  of  Asia,  then  a  vessel  bound  hence  to  Calcutta, 
for  instance,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the 
time  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  should  find  no  belt  of 
equatorial  calms  there  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
should  iind  the  south-east  trade-wind  to  haul  more  and 
more  to  the  south,  until  iinally,  without  having  crossed 
any  belt  of  equatorial  calms,  she  would  find  her  sails 
trimmed  to  the  south-west  monsoon.  In  like  manner, 
Janseu  maintains  that  the  north-west  monsoon  is  a 
similar  deflection  of  the  north-east  trade-wind. 

The  Desert  of  Cobi  and  the  arid  wastes  of  Asia  are 
the  cause  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.   When 
the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  force  of  his  rays, 
beating  down  upon  these  wide  and  thirsty  plains,  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  vast  superincumbent  body  of  air 
to  expand  and  ascend.     Consequently,  there  is  an  in- 
draught of  air  from  the  surrounding  regions  to  supply 
the  ascending  column.     The  air  that  is  going  to  feed 
the  north-east  trades  is  thus  arrested,  drawn  in,  heated, 
and  caused  to  ascend;   and  so,  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  are  first  weakened,  then  "  killed,"  and  after- 
ward drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ascending  air  over  the 
burning  sands  of  the  deserts ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
south-east  trade-wind,  failing,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
place  where  the  equatorial  Doldrums  were  wont  to  be, 
to  meet  with  them  or  an}'  opposing  force  from  the 
north-east  trades,  are  drawn  over  into  the  northern 
hemisphere.     Going  now  from  the  equator  toward  the 
poles,  their  tendency  is  to  obey  the  forces  of  diurnal 
rotation,  as  well  as  those  of  the  indraught  for  the 
heated  plains,  and  thus  the  south-east  trades  become 
south-west  monsoons.     In  this  view,  the  u  equatorial 
Doldrums"  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  transferred,  as  it 
were,  during  the  south-west  monsoons,  to  the  deserts 
of  central  Asia.     It  may  be  asked  by  some,  saying, 
Since  we  can  not  always  tally  the  air,  how  do  we  know 
that  these   south-west  monsoons  are  the   south-east 
trades  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ?     The  reply  is,  We  infer 
that  they  are,  because  in  co-ordinating  for  the  Pilot 
Chart  of  that  sea  we  have  found  no  belt  of  calms  be- 
tween the  south-east  trades  and  the  south-west  monsoons, 
but  a  gradual  change,  so  to  speak,  of  the  one  wind 
into  the  other.     Thus,  confining  ourselves  to  August 
— one  of  the  south-west-monsoon  months — and  to  the 
strip  of  ocean  between  85°  and  90°  east,  the  investi- 
gation gives  as  follows  for  calms  and  winds  in  the 
field   between:   10°    S.  and  5°  S.  133  observations, 
wind  south-east.     5°  S.  and  102  observations,  3  calms, 
wind  south.     5°  N.  99  observations,  3  calms,  wind 
south-west.     5°  N.  and  10°  N.  77  observations,  wind 
south-west.     These  monsoons  do  not,  as  we  are  gen- 
erally taught  to   suppose,  commence  or  end  at  the 
same  time  all  over  the  Indian  Ocean.     In  the  firsl 
field  below  Calcutta,  i.  e.,  between  the  land  and  20° 
N.,  the  north-east  trade-winds,  toward  the  latter  parl 
of  January,  begin  their  conflict  with  the  south-west 
monsoons.     The  conflict  rages  in  February,  and  bj 
March  the  south-west  monsoons  in  that  "field"  are 
considered  to  have  regularly  set  in.    They  now  remain 
the  dominant  wind  for  upward  of  six  months,  and  un 
til  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  September.     Thi 
north-east  monsoons  or  trades  now  renew  the  conflict 
which  is  carried  on  with  more  and  more  vigor  unti 
the  latter  part  of  November,  when  they  obtain  the  as 
cendency,  and  prevail  until  the  latter  part  of  January 
when,  as  before  stated,  the  south-west  monsoons  com 
mence  their  annual  struggle  for  the  mastery.     In  th 
next  field  below,  i.  e.,  between  15°  and  20°  N.  lat. 
the  north-east  monsoons  begin  to  grow  light  and  vari 
able,  and  to  have  conflicts  with  the   south-west  ii 
February.     The  period  of  this  conflict,  or  change,  a 
it  i*  called,  frequently  lasts  until  some  time  in  March 


vhen  the  force  that  is  calling  in  and  driving  the  mon- 
oons  from  the  south-west  finally  gains  the  ascendant. 
?hey  then  blow  steadily  until  late  in  September,  when 
he  north-east  trade-wind  forces  begin  again  to  assert 
heir  ascendency  and  to  renew  the  conflict  on  this  side 
hrough  October,  by  which  time  the  north-east  trades 
>r  monsoons  become  the  prevailing  winds.  Thus,  by 
going  200  or  300  miles  further  from  the  supposed 
ilace  of  heat  and  rarefaction  that  give  rise  to  this 
ystein  of  winds,  the  duration  of  the  north-east  mon- 
oons  is  prolonged  nearly  a  month  ;  for  in  this  "  field" 
hey  prevail  from  November  to  January  inclusive, 
hree  months,  while  the  south-west  last  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  say  six 
months.  In  the  next  field  below,  i.  e.,  between  the 
arallels  of  10°  and  15°  the  south-west  monsoons 
blow  about  five  months,  perhaps  not  quite  so  long ; 
hey  do  not  commence  as  early,  nor  blow  so  late  as  in 
he  "field"  above.  They  begin  the  conflict  with  the 
north-east  trade-wind  forces  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  gain  the  ascendent  in  May.  They  then 
irevail  till  October,  when  the  north-east  trade-wind 
'orces,  escaping  from  the  heated  plains  of  the  interior, 
>egin  to  renew  the  annual  combat  which  is  to  get 
hem  the  victory.  They  soon  achieve  it,  and  main- 
;ain  the  mastery  undisputed  till  the  last  of  March  or 
irst  of  April. — MAURY,  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Sea. 

Changing  of  the  Monsoons. — Lieutenant  Jansen  thus 
describes  this  phenomenon  :  "  We  have  seen  that  the 
calms  which  precede  the  sea-breeze  generally  continue 
.onger,  and  are  accompanied  with  an  upward  motion 
of  the  air  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  precede 
the   land-breeze   are,  in  the  Java   Sea,  generally  of 
horter  duration,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  atmosphere, 
and  that  there  is  also  an  evident  difference  between 
the  conversion  of  the  land-breeze  into  the  sea-breeze, 
and  of  the  latter  into  the  former.     Even  as  the  calms 
vary,  so  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  changing  of  the  monsoons  in  the  spring  and 
in  the  autumn  in  the  Java  Sea.     As  soon  as  the  sun 
has  crossed  the  equator,  and  its  vertical  rays  begin  to 
play  more  and  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  northern 
liemisphere,  the  inland  plains  of  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  of  North  America  are  so  heated  as  to  give  birth  to 
the   south-west   monsoons   in  the  China  Sea,  in  the 
North  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America ;  then  the  north-west 
monsoon  disappears  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  gives  place  to  the  south-east  trade-wind,  which  is 
known  as  the  east  monsoon,  just  as  the  north-west 
wind,  which  prevails  during  the  southern  summer,  is 
called  the  west  monsoon.     This  is  the  only  monsoon 
which  is  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  while  in 
the  northern  hemisphere   the   north-east  trade-wind 
blows  in  the  China  Sea  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  the  west  monsoon  pre- 
vails ;  and  here,  when  the  south-east  trade  blows  as 
the  east  monsoon,  we  find  the  south-west  monsoon  in 
the  adjacent  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     Gen- 
erally the  westerly  monsoons  blow  during  the  summer 
months  of  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  are  found. 
As  the  land-breeze  daily  destroys  in  miniature  the 
regular  flow  of  the  trade- wind,  so  does  the  latter  the 
west  monsoon  in  larger  measure,  and  observations  will 
be  able  to  decide  whether  monthly  disturbances  do  not 
also  take  place.     In  the  Java  Sea,  during  the  month 
of  February,  the  west  monsoon  blows  strong  almost 
continually ;  in  March  it  blows  interraittingly,  and 
with  hard  squalls ;  but  in  April  the  squalls  become 
less  frequent  and  less  severe.      Now  the  changing 
commences ;  all  at  once  gusts  begin  to  spring  up  from 
the  east:    they  are  often  followed   by  calms.      The 
clouds  which  crowd  themselves  upon  the  clear  sky 
give  warning  of  the  combat  in  the  upper  air  which 
the  currents  there  are  about  to  wage  with  each  other." 
Montevideo,  a  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
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la  Plata,  lat.  34°  54'  11"  S.,  long.  56°  13'  18"  W. 
The  population,  which  is  variously  estimated,  may 
probably  be  about  12,000.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is 
well  fortified.  It  has  suffered  much  from  the  various 
revolutions  to  which  it  has  been  subject  during  the 
last  30  years.  Montevideo  is  situated  2°  3'  33"  W. 
of  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  northern  limit  of  the  embou- 
chure of  the  La  Plata.  Vessels  from  the  north  bound 
to  Montevideo  generally  make  this  cape,  entering  the 
river  between  it  and  the  small  island  of  Lobos,  in  from 
14  to  17  fathoms.  The  course  is  thence  nearly  west 
to  the  Isle  of  Flores,  on  which  is  a  light-house  112  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  revolving  light. 
From  Flores  to  Montevideo  is  1C  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
and  the  course  west  by  south  by  compass.  A  light- 
house, 475  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Montevideo,  whence  the 
town  has  its  name.  The  latter  is  built  on  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  the  port  being  on  its  south  side.  This, 
which  is  the  best  on  the  La  Plata,  is  a  large  circular 


basin,  open  to  the  south-west.  Generally  the  water  is 
shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14  to  19  feet ;  but  the 
bottom  being  soft  mud,  vessels  are  seldom  damaged  by 
grounding.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends  very  much  on 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  winds.  The  south- 
west wind,  called,  pamper os,  blows  right  into  the  Bay 
of  Montevideo  with  much  force,  not  unfrequently 
causing  a  rise  of  a  fathom  or  more  in  the  depth  of 
water !  But  it  rarely  occasions  much  damage  to  ves- 
sels properly  moored  with  anchors  to  the  south-west, 
south-east,  and  one  to  the  north.  (BLUXT'S  American 
Pilot,  edit.  1857 ;  Coulier  sur  les  Pkares,  etc.)  Mon- 
tevideo has  a  considerable  commerce.  The  great 
articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  products,  or  of 
hides,  beef,  tallow,  hair,  bones,  grease,  wool,  etc. 
The  imports  principally  consist  of  British  cottons, 
woolens,  and  hardware,  flour,  wine  and  spirits,  linens, 
sugar,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes,  salt,  etc.  The  follow- 
table  shows  the  exports  from  these  ports  for  five  years  : 


ACCOUNT  OF  SUNDRY  EXPORTS  FROM  BUENOS  AYIIES  AND  MONTEVIDEO  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 


Years. 

Dry  and  salted 
o*  &  cow  hides. 

Horse  hides. 

Horse  hair. 

Wool. 

Sheep  skins. 

Nutria  skins. 

Tallow  and 

Horns. 

1338... 

No. 
1,218,101 

No. 
64,596 

Arroba-. 

80,536 

Arrobas. 

199,059 

Dozens. 
58,965 

71,745 

Arrobas. 
314  233 

No. 
1  030  000 

1839  ... 

1  262,463 

49,798 

49,832 

72062 

16,804 

21  839 

407  392 

1  199  000 

1840  

1,818,827 

48,804 

61,101 

96,611 

10,851 

12,540 

875  474 

1  142036 

1841     . 

3,552  938 

177,508 

177,095 

959,067 

211  694 

97904 

1  222  086 

2  637  972 

1842  

2,930,040 

140,355 

115,811 

516,798 

102,424 

97,523 

511,735 

2,183.919 

Duties  on  Imports,  in  National  or  Foreign  Vessels,  at 
Montivideo. — 1.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
instruments  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  books, 
prints,  and  maps,  free.  2.  Silk,  raw  and  wrought, 
laces,  blonde,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  watches, 
jewelry,  saltpetre,  plaster  of  Paris,  coal,  timber,  cot- 
ton fringe,  and  wooden  hoops,  5  per  cent.  3.  Powder, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  naval  stores,  13  per  cent.  4.  All 
raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles,  not  included 
in  the  preceding  enumeration,  15  per  cent.  5.  Sugar, 
Paraguay  and  China  teas,  cocoa,  cassia  lignea,  and 
cinnamon,  spices,  drugs,  and  provisions  in  general,  20 
per  cent.  G.  Furniture,  pictures,  looking-glasses, 
musical  instruments,  all  sorts  of  carriages,  carts,  etc., 
and  harness,  saddles,  horses'  furniture  (excepting 
horse  cloths  of  the  manufacture  of  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces, which  pay  15  per  cent.),  ready-made  clothes, 
boots  and  shoes,  liqueurs,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  ale 
and  porter,  cider,  tobacco,  and  soap,  25  per  cent.  Salt, 
2  reals  the  fanego,  say  lid.  per  290  pounds.  7.  Hides 
of  all  classes,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  silver  and  gold,  in 
bullion  or  coin,  free.  A  small  charge  is  made  for 
warehousing  and  porterage  on  passing  through  the 
custom-house.  Goods  may  be  bonded  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  during  which  time  they  are  subject  to  a 
moderate  warehouse  rent.  Foreign  flour  pays  as  fol- 
lows :  $8  per  barrel,  when  wheat  is  worth  $2  to  $3 
per  fanega,  about  224  pounds ;  $6  per  barrel,  when 
wheat  is  worth  $3  to  $5  ;  $4,  when  wheat  is  worth  $5 
to  $7  ;  $2,  when  wheat  is  worth  $7  to  $9  ;  $1,  when 
wheat  exceeds  $9.  Wheat:  $3  per  fanega,  when 
wheat  is  worth  $2  to  $3  per  fanega ;  $2,  when  wheat 
is  worth  $3  to  $6  ;  $1,  when  wheat  is  worth  $6  to 
$10 ;  nothing,  when  wheat  is  worth  above  $10  per 
fanega ;  goods  transhipped,  or  shipped  out  of  bond, 
pay  2  per  cent.  Foreign  goods,  shipped  in  vessels  of 
less  than  150*"fy>ns  burden,  for  ports  of  the  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  pay  only  1  per  cent.  8.  All  goods 
imported,  paying  duties,  are  subject  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional 1  per  cent,  to  the  consulado ;  J  per  cent,  to 
the  hospital ;  and  for  the  extinction  of  copper  money, 
1  per  cent  additional  on  all  goods  that  pay  5  per 
cent.  (This  has,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  author- 
ities and  people,  been  already  accomplished ;  but  the 
duty  is  maintained  for  general  purposes.)  On  all 
goods  that  pay  13,  15,  and  20  per  cent.,  3  per  cent. 
On  all  goods  that  pay  25  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.  On 
flour,  10  per  cent.  On  wheat,  3  per  cent. 


Duties  on  Exports,  in  National  or  Foreign  Vessels. — 
Ox  and  cow  hides,  2  reals,  25  centesimos,  for  recon- 
nidor  valuations  of  $1,  and  1  per  cent,  consulado. 
Horse  hides,  1  real  for  reconnidor,  on  valuations  of  5 
reals  for  reconnidor  each,  and  1  per  cent,  consulado. 
All  other  produce  of  the  country  pays  4  per  cent,  on 
the  market  value,  and  1  per  cent,  consulado.  Jerked 
and  salt  beef,  pork,  etc. ;  also  all  foreign  goods  that 
have  paid  the  import  duty,  free.  Gold  and  silver, 
coined  or  in  bullion,  1  per  cent. 

Port  Charges. — Tonnage  from  beyond  sea,  foreign 
vessels,  3  reals ;  national  vessels,  2  reals.  During 
loading  and  unloading,  both  classes  pay  $1  per  day. 
Pratique,  with  pilot,  foreign  vessels,  $8 ;  national  ves- 
sels, $4.  Boat,  with  pilot,  foreign  vessels,  $2 ;  na- 
tional vessels,  $2.  Without  pilot,  foreign  vessels,  $4 ; 
national  vessels,  $2.  National  and  foreign  vessels 
that  neither  discharge  nor  load  cargo,  and  that  do  not 
remain  more  than  six  days,  pay  nothing ;  those  that 
remain  in  the  harbor  more  than  six  days  pay  one  third 
of  the  above  tonnage  dues.  National  vessels,  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
employed  within  the  River  Platte,  called  coasting,  pay 
for  a  license  for  each  voyage,  if  3  to  7  tons,  4  reals ;  8 
to  15  tons,  10  reals,  or  $1  02  ;  16  to  30  tons,  18  reals, 
or  $2  02 ;  31  to  45  tons,  26  reals,  or  $3  02 ;  46  to  60 
tons,  30  reals,  or  $3  06 ;  61  to  80  tons,  38  reals,  or 
$4  06 ;  81  to  100  tons,  46  reals,  or  $5  06 ;  101  and 
above,  54  reals,  or  $6  06. 

Hospital  Dues. — National  and  foreign  vessels,  sailing 
for  a  foreign  port  beyond  sea  or  in  the  River  Platte, 
pay  $2  for  the  vessel,  4  reals  for  the  captain,  2  reals 
for  each  seaman,  $1  for  each  passenger. 

Pilotage  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  be 
paid  in  Montevideo.  If  the  draught  of  water  do  not 
exceed  9  feet,  Burgos  measure,  $50 ;  9  to  10  feet, .~ -60  ; 
10  to  11  feet,  $70;  11  to  12  feet,  $80;  12  to  13  feet, 
$100 ;  13  to  14  feet,  $120 ;  14  to  15  feet,  $140  ;  15  to 
16  feet,  $160  ;  16  to  17  feet,  $190  ;  17  to  18  feet,  $220. 

Moneys,  W<-!;/lit.i.  tni<l  Mi  tt*nn-s. — Paper  money  there 
is  none.  Current  money,  the  Brazilian  patacon  and 
Spanish  dollar;  they  pass  1'or  960  centesimos.  100 
cents  make  a  real ;  800  cents,  or  8  reals,  make  a  dol- 
lar ;  9(50  cents,  or  9  reals  60  cents,  make  1J-  current 
dollar,  or  1  hard  dollar  or  patacon.  Weights  and 
measures  same  as  those  of  Spain ;  for  which,  see 
CADIZ. 

As  regards  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
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Montevideo,  we  find  it  has  much  diminished  of  late 
years,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  late  civil  war  of 
nine  years'  duration.  The  interior  of  the  country, 
which  formerly  abounded  in  horned  cattle,  is  now 
without  a  sufficiency  to  supply  the  "  Estaneias"  for 
breeding  those  useful  animals,  millions  of  them  having 
been  destroyed  for  their  hides  alone  in  the  course  of 
the  war  before  mentioned,  by  the  troops  of  Generals 
Rozas  and  Oribe  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  little 
or  no  produce  comes  in  from  the  country.  Vessels 
from  the  United  States  with  their  outward  cargoes 
proceed  onward  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  find 
return  cargoes,  which  are  easily  obtained.  Capitalists 
of  late  have  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture,  par- 
ticularly to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
which  flourish  here  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  country  will,  probably,  be  enabled 
to  supply  Brazil  with  the  article  of  flour  in  abundance, 
in  exchange  for  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc,  articles  of 
vast  consumption.  There  is  a  fine  opening  here  for  a 
steam  mill,  for  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  corn,  none 
as  yet  (September,  1854)  having  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Wind, 
and  horse  power  for  mills,  are  the  only  means  used  at 
present  throughout  the  country  ;  and  although  its 
streams  of  water  are  innumerable,  that  power  has  not 
been  brought  into  action.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  soap,  tallow  candles,  chocolate,  and  leather, 
the  latter  of  very  inferior  quality,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  species  of  bark  used  in  tanning.  Steam 
navigation  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  its  tributaries, 
is  gradually  increasing.  There  are  two  steamers  run- 
ning regularly  between  this  city  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  others  to  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Rivers,  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers ;  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  very  high  price  of 
fuel  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  steam  navigation  in  this 
quarter,  as  no  coal  mines  are  found  here,  and  the  coal 
used  comes  from  England  and  the  United  States,  at  a 
Tery  dear  rate,  and,  in  consequence,  the  steamers  have 
not  reali/ed  so  profitable  a  business  as  was  anticipated. 

Port  Charges  on  Foreign  Vessels  at  the  Rate  of  800 
Rets  to  the  Montevidean  Dollar. — Pilotage  inward,  $10  ; 
mooring,  $4 ;  tonnage  duty,  300  reis  per  ton  (say  on 
150,  if  not  more),  $43  06 ;  free  of  entry,  if  to  discharge, 
$8  ;  stamps  for  ditto,  $12  ;  custom-house  officer  $1  per 
day  while  discharging  and  loading,  say  for  30  days, 
$30;  stamps,  in  case  of  loading,  and  on  being  dis- 
patched, $25  04 ;  hospital  fees,  from  $4  to  $6,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  hands  on  board  the  vessel,  $5 ; 
pilot  to  Franquia,  $4 ;  bill  of  health,  $4  04 ;  escribano's 
fees,  if  for  balance  of  cargo,  $8,  or  if  the  vessel  lade 
here,  $12.  Spanish  127  to  1000  reis,  or  $158  06  at 
800  reis.  Vessels  are  allowed  to  lay  12  days  from  ar- 
rival without  entering  at  the  custom-house,  and  may 
land  samples,  so  as  to  dispose  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  cargoes. 

Montreal,  a  city  and  river  port  of  entry,  Canada 
East,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  and  chief 
seat  of  commerce  of  British  America.  Situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  142  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-west  of  Quebec.  Lat.  45°  30'  north,  long. 
73°  25'  west.  Population,  1840,  27,297;  in  1852, 
57,716 ;  1854,  65,000.  The  site  is  not  so  commanding 
as  that  of  Quebec,  but  it  is  in  ever}'  other  respect  su- 
perior to  that  city.  The  position  of  Montreal,  at  the 
head  of  the  ship  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  its  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  city  of  New  York,  necessa- 
rily makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  Can- 
ada. The  harbor,  though  not  large,  is  secure, and  ves- 
sels drawing  15  feet  water,  may  lie  close  to  the  shore. 
Its  general  depth  is  from  3  to  4|  fathoms.  Its  chief 
disadvantage  consists  in  the  rapid  St.  Mary,  about  one 
mile  below  the  city  wharves,  which  vessels  often  find 
it  difficult  to  stem,  without  the  aid  of  steam-tugs.  To 


obviate  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  Mon- 
treal, the  Lachine  Canal,  9  miles  long,  20  feet  wide, 
and  5  feet  deep,  was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed 
at  an  expense  of  £130,000.  The  communication  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  several 
steam  and  other  vessels ;  and  during  the  summer  a 
regular  steamboat  communication  is  kept  up  with  Que- 
bec. At  this  season  vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down 
and  pass  the  city  of  Quebec ;  and  scows,  batteaux  of 
about  six  tons,  and  Durham  boats  bring  to  Montreal 
the  produce  of  Upper  Canada.  Neither  is  the  trade  of 
Montreal  suspended  in  winter,  like  that  of  Quebec. 
Numerous  sledges  may  be  seen  coming  in  from  all  di- 
rections with  agricultural  produce,  frozen  carcases  of 
beef  and  pork,  firewood  and  other  articles.  Montreal 
is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  and  not  only  is  it  the  depot  of  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  but  most  of  the  business  done  in  Quebec 
is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses. 
See  Exports  of  Canada,  p.  853.  The  imports  in  1853, 
amounted  to  £3,603,096,  and  the  net  amount  of  duties, 
£447,089.  In  the  same  year,  4885  vessels  entered  the 
port,  of  491,928  tons  burden.  The  wharves  of  this  cit\' 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  unequaled  upon  this  con- 
tinent ;  the  entire  line  of  which  is  over  two  miles  in 
length,  and  considerable  additions  (to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  of  the  city)  will  be  speedily  com- 
menced. The  Lachine  Canal,  with  its  locks  and  ba- 
sins, is  another  of  those  public  works  of  which  the 
city  may  well  be  proud.  The  Champlain  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad,  commences  at  Brewsterville,  op- 
posite the  city  and  connects  with  the  lines  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  at  Rouse's  Point,  a  distance  of  43 
miles.  This  road  is  now  completed  and  the  cars  run 
daily.  The  Lachine  Railroad  connects  the  city,  by  a 
line  of  road  9  miles  in  length,  with  the  village  of  that 
name.  The  continuation  of  this  road  from  Caughna- 
waga  till  it  connects  with  the  Ogdensburg  Road  at 
Moers,  is  now  complete,  and  the  whole  line  is  known 
as  the  Montreal  and  New  York  Railroad.  The  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  connecting  Montreal 
with  the  city  of  Portland,  a  distance  of  292  miles,  is 
now  complete.  A  line  from  Quebec  to  Melbourne,  a 
distance  of  100  miles,  is  also  in  course  of  construction, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1854.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  to  connect  Montreal  with  Kingston,  Toronto, 
etc.,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  entire 
length  of  the  road  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  Sarnia,  will 
be  1112  miles,  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  in 
1856.  The  Montreal  and  Bytown  Railroad  will  pass 
through  a  fine  district  of  country,  and  is  in  progress 
of  construction.  The  length  will  be  about  121  miles, 
and  will  be  opened  in  1856.  The  Victoria  Bridije. — 
This  splendid  and  useful  structure  is  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Point  St.  Charles  to  the  south  shore, 
a  total  length  of  9437  feet,  or  somewhat  over  a  mile 
and  three  quarters.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  tubular 
principle,  and  will  have  a  track  for  railroad  cars  in  the 
centre,  while  011  the  outside  of  the  tube  there  will  be 
a  balcony  on  each  side,  with  a  foot  path  for  passengers. 
The  bridge  will  rest  on  24  piers  and  two  abutments  of 
limestone  masonry,  the  centre  span  being  330  feet 
long,  and  60  feet  high  from  summer  water  level.  The 
iron  used  in  its  construction  will  be  the  best  boiler 
plate  T  iron,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  work  is  to  be 
£1,500,000  sterling,  or  $7,500,000.  Formerly  this  city 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  fur-trade,  but  its  interest 
in  it  has  greatly  declined.  It  has  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  India  rubber,  steam 
engines,  railroad  cars,  axes,  etc.,  cast  iron  founderies, 
distilleries,  breweries,  soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  manu- 
factories, several  ship-building  establishments,  etc. ; 
various  articles  of  hardware,  linseed  oil,  floor-cloth, 
etc.,  are  made  in  the  city.  The  markets  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  flesh,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  veget- 
ables, etc.  About  three  fourths  of  the  population  are 
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of   French    descent,   the  remainder  consisting    prin- 
cipally of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain. 

A  letter  from  the  United  States'  Consul  at  Mon- 
treal, dated  October  9,  1855,  remarks  : — "  Since  my 
last  communication,  the  only  material  alteration  be- 
tween the  trade  of  the  two  countries  has  been  the  rat- 
ification and  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  which 
has  proved,  so  far,  at  least,  as  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, highly  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  people  of  Canada  at  large ;  and  there 
is  every  appearance  of  its  increasing  in  usefulness,  to 
this  country  at  least.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  commercially  speaking,  tanta- 
mount to  annexation ;  while  its  beneficial  effects  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  increased  value  of  farms  and 
landed  estates  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  am  in-  \ 
duced  to  believe,  by  careful  observation,  that  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  advantage  received  by  the 
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United  States,  particularly  the  larger  sea-port  towns. 
This  treaty  has  been  instrumental  in  doing  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade,  by  conveying  the 
products  of  this  province  over  the  railroads  and  canals 
of  the  Union,  thereby  placing  Canada  and  the  lower 
provinces,  so  far  as  their  trade  is  concerned,  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  has 
been,  since  my  last  communication,  hitherto  alluded 
to,  but  one  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
government  in  relation  to  the  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
governor  in  council  had  abolished  the  duty  levied  up- 
on the  original  packages,  containing  products  of  the 
United  States  imported  into  this  province,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaty." 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  trade  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canada  : 


CITIES. 

IMPOSTS.                                                                                              EXPORTS.                                                                         DUTIES  COLLKCTBD. 

1863. 

1S64. 

1855. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Quebec  
Montreal  .  . 
Toronto.... 

£1,141,595 
8,381,540 
1,165,056 

£1,754,320 
3,816,082 
1,362,706 

£732,556 
3,061,061 
1,401,454 

£2,243,453 

1,883,723 
221,490 

£2,511,767 
572,514 
273,040 

£1,558,702 
475,650 
404,105 

£128,454 
449,102 
156,083 

£179,139 
478,603 
172,576 

£74,307 
310.219 
152,586 

The  St.  Lawrence,  however,  with  all  its  acknowl- 
edged capacity,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Fore- 
most was  the  long  winter,  which  sealed  its  waters 
during  six  months  of  the  year ;  and  next  may  be 
classed  the  dangers  of  a  navigation  of  700  miles  be- 
tween Belle  Isle  and  Quebec.  There  were  other  cir- 
cumstances which  threatened  that  commercial  pros- 
perity which  once  appeared  to  be  the  undoubted  ap- 
panage of  the  most  convenient  port  of  this  large  river 
— using  the  term  "  most  convenient"  in  reference  to 
breadstuff's,  the  chief  produce  of  the  West,  and  to  manu- 
factured goods,  the  chief  article  in  demand  by  the  West. 
The  principal  of  these  was  the  discovery  that  the  most 
fertile  lands  lay  beyond  the  barrier  formed  by  Niagara. 
Hence,  the  population  which  would  otherwise,  in  the 
natural  order,  have  filled  up  the  nearest  land  first,  was 
tempted  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  country 
lying  between  that  lake  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has  been  in  this  region  that  the  great  em- 
igrant population  has  chiefly  established  itself,  leaving 
the  less  fruitful  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario  comparatively  bare  of  inhabitants. 

Imports  to  the  Port  of  Montreal.— In  1845,  £2,614,- 
911;  1846,  £2,303,908;  1855,  £3,093,145;  1856,  £3,- 
993,000.  The  export  trade  generally  has  received  a 
great  impetus  during  the  past  year,  owing  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  establishment  of  the  ocean  steam  line. 
The  exports  from  Montreal  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year  1855  were  but  £333,610 ;  for  the  year  1856 
they  have  amounted  to  £716,475,  or  more  than  double. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
it  is  believed  that  at  no  former  period  was  its  trade  and 
general  business  on  a  more  healthy  footing.  In  1800, 
the  population  was  9000  ;  1816,  16,000  ;  1825,  22,000 ; 
1831,  27,297;  1851,  57,715;  1856,  75,000,  at  a  very 
moderate  estimate. 

Regulations  in  Force. — Merchandise  shall  not  be  un- 
laden in  Canadian  ports  except  after  due  entry,  at 
places  designated  for  that  purpose,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Merchandise  shall  not  be  imported  except 
into  some  port  at  which  a  custom-house  is  established, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  goods,  if  under 
the  value  of  $1000;  if  above  that  sum,  they  shall  !>e 
retained  as  securitj"  for  the  payment  of  that  amount. 


Banks  connected  with  Montreal. — Montreal  being  a 
large  commercial  centre,  the  banking  facilities  afforded 
to  the  business  community  are  on  an  extended  scale. 
The  banks  of  Canada  have  been,  on  the  whole,  pru- 
dently and  judiciously  managed,  and  have  proved  re- 
munerative to  the  shareholders,  while  there  has  yet 
been  no  instance  of  the  stoppage  of  a  Canadian  bank. 
The  names  and  capital  of  the  banks  carrying  on  their 
business  in  Montreal  are  here  given,  selected  from  the 
official  statement,  with  a  statement  of  whether  the 
office  be  a  head  office  or  agency.  These  banks  all, 
with  one  exception,  transact  business  under  Canadian 
charters,  and  their  stockholders  are  liable  in  double 
the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  bank  of  British  North 
America  holds  a  royal  charter,  the  head  office  being  in 
London,  but  the  principal  colonial  office  is  in  Montreal. 
BANKS  ACTING  UNDER  CHARTER. — 1856. 

Name  of  Bank  Capital  iiulhorizcd       Capital 

by  a.*t.  paid  up. 

City  B'k  of  Montreal,  principal  office.  $1,200,000  $1,047,000 

Bank  of  Montreal,  principal  office  . . .  6,000,000  5,273.000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Canada,  agency.  4,000,000  2,976,000 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  agency 4,000,000  2.698,000 

Banque  du  Peuple,  principal  office. . .  800,000  795,000 

Molson's  Bank,  principal  office 1,000,000  324,000 

Bank  of  British  North  America 5,000,000  5,000,000 

A  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  TUB  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 

IMPORTED   INTO     CANADA   DURING   THE  ELEVEN    MONTHS 

ENDED  DECEMBER  15iH,  1855  AND  1856. 

Goods  paying  specific  duty. £1,885,910 

"  "  20  per  cent 67,451 

"  "  12£  and  15  per  cent 5,225,633 

"  "  2J  to  5  per  cent 719,159 

Free  goods 2,997,941 

Total £10,896,096 

The  countries  from  which  these  imports  came  : 

Great  Britain JB4,5T>3.233 

British  North  America. 25sU-< 

British  West  Indies 4,403 

United  States 5,676,127 

Other  foreign  countries , 404,183 

The  total  amount  of  duty  collected  during  the  year 
1856  was  £1,127,220. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  imports, 
exhibiting  in  contrast  the  value  of,  and  amounts  of 
duties  collected  on,  goods  entered  for  consumption  in 
Canada  during  the  years  1863,  1854,  1855,  and  1856. 


Vn 

ue. 

Du 

ty. 

Whence  imported. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Great  Britain  
N.  Amor.  Colonies. 
West  Indies.  
United  States  
Oth.  for.  countries. 

£4,622,280 
158,164 
869 
2,945,536 
268,507 

£5,740,882 

168,778 
668 
8,883,274 

S3  s,  7  77 

£3,325,865 
216,496 
3,533 
5,207,169 

208,477 

£4,553,283 
258,148 
4,408 
5,676,127 
404,183 

I  £1,028,670 

£1,224,751 

£881,445 

£1,1  -r. 

Total  

£10,182,881 

£9,021,542 

£10,896,096 

£1,02S.C76 

£1,224,751 

£881,445 

£1,127,220 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  exports 
from  the  province  of  Canada  for  three  years  : 


1854.                  1855. 

1HM. 

Produce  of  the  mine  

£74,780 
87,427 
2,495,341 
208,318 
1,829,040 
54,160 
11,246 

£81,458 
114,980 
1,986,980 
898,796 
8,257,599 
119,019 
17,140 

£41,411 

114,086 
2,504,970 
641,014 
8,743,068 
93,407 
10,799 

"         "       sea  

"         "        forest.    .  .   . 

Animals  and  their  products 
Agricultural  products  
Manufactures.. 

<  )thrr  articles  

Total  value  of  exports. 
Value  of  ships  built  at 
Quebec  

£4,760,264 
552,062 

442,470 

£5,925,975 
804,886 

816,258 

.£7,14s,749 
803,269 

528,725 

Estimated  amount  of  ex- 
ports, short  returned  at 
inland  ports  

Grand  total  of  exports  . 

£5,754,797i  £7,047,115 

£S,Oll,7r>4 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Canada  during  the 
years  1855  and  1856  : 


Exports. 

1855.....  £7,047,115 
1856 8,011,754 


Imports. 

£9,021,542 
10,896,096 


Total. 

£16,068,657 
18,907,851 


Increase  of  the  commerce  of 
1855  over  1856 £2,839,193  or  17-67  per  ct. 


The  nett  comparative  revenue  from  custom  duties 
for  the  past  five  years,  after  deducting  cost  of  collec- 
tion, return  duties,  and  balances,  is  as  follows : 


1852 £705,814 

1858 986,597 

1854 1,168,018 


1855 £813,819 

1856 1,028,905 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  inward 
and  outward,  showing  the  amount  of  coasting  and 
ferriage  on  Canadian  inland  waters,  and  the  inter- 
course by  inland  navigation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1856 : 


Total  outward 

"     inward 6,199,829 

Total 12,245,661 

The  following  is  a  subdivision  of  this  grand  total : 


Canadian  steam...  6,287,897 
sail 880,726 


American  steam. . .  4,763,326 
sail 846,218 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  vessels 
entered  outward  for  sea,  their  tonnage,  number  of  men 
employed,  and  the  countries  whence  they  came,  during 
the  year  1856,  and  the  two  preceding  years  : 


Years. 

Totals.                          |         Great  Britain. 

British  colonies.        i         United  States. 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1856.... 
1855  
1834.  .... 

1,53-2 
1,219 
2,018 

573,648 
451,241 
781,755 

19,880 
15,814 
26,286 

1,004 
760 
1,537 

536,303 
412,782 
737,768 

450 
885 
437 

28,623 
27,545 
37,778 

87 

24 
15 

8,575 
8,000 
1,401 

41 

50 

29 

5,147 
7,914 

4,808 

The  following  is   the   statement  of  the  same  inward  : 


Years. 

Total. 

Great  Britain. 

British  colonies. 

United  States.          [Other  foreign  countries. 

Number. 

Tons.      1      Men. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number.  1      Tons. 

1856  
1855  
1854.... 

1,494 
1,168 
1,890 

550,578 
419,553 
705,342 

18,976 
14,252 
24,401 

641 

523 
1,051 

858,526 
279,986 
501,488 

508 
424 
499 

47,196 
50,730 
53,825 

71 

80 
133 

82,849 
38,706 
85,401 

247 
141 
207 

112,022 
50,131 
64,628 

The  number  of  steamers  built  in  Canada  in  1856 
was  22 ;  their  tonnage  3755.  Sail  vessels  26 ;  their 
tonnage  41,584.  Total  number  of  vessels  built  148  ; 
their  tonnage  45,339. 

Summary  of  the  Regulations  in  force  at  the  different 
Ports  in  Canada. — Merchandise  shall  not  be  unladen, 
except  after  due  entry,  at  places  designated  for  that 
purpose,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Merchandise 
shall  not  be  brought  or  imported  into  the  province, 
whether  by  sea,  land,  coastwise,  or  by  inland  naviga- 
tion, whether  dutiable  or  not,  except  into  some  port  or 
place  at  which  a  custom-house  is  or  may  be  established, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  goods,  if 
under  the  value  of  $1000 ;  if  above  that  sum,  then 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  CA 


the  vessel  and  goods  shall  be  retained  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  that  amount.  This  applies,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  goods  brought  into  the  province,  by  land, 
in  carriages  or  other  vehicles.  Other  regulations 
have  reference,  principallj-,  to  frontier  smuggling, 
and  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  officers  charged 
with  its  prevention.  They  convey  no  general  com- 
mercial information,  and  are,  therefore,  omitted.  Most 
of  the  articles  on  which  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
importations  from  Great  Britain  exists,  are  embraced 
in  the  third  article  ("  schedule")  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  The  foregoing  regulations,  etc.,  appty,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  to  all  the  other  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  in  North  America. 

NADA,   FROM   JtTLY  1,   1848,   TO   JlTLT   1,   1856. 


Vears  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Totnl. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

June  80,  1849... 

$2,320,327 
4,641,451 

$1,914,401 
1,239,370 

$4,234,728 
5,980,821 

$1,481,082 
4,285,470 

$181,500 

$417,380 
42.6,369 

890,204 

919,515 

563,910 
456,527 

1850  

Total.... 
1851... 

$6,961,778 

$5,835,834 
4,004,963 
4,005,512 
10.510,373 
9,950,764 
15,194,788 

$3,203,771 

$2,093,306 
2,712,097 
3,823,587 
6,790,333 
8,769,580 
5,688,458 

$10,165,549 

$7,929,140 
6,717,064 
7,829,099 
17.300,706 
18,720,344 
20,888,241 

$5,766,552 

$4,956,471 
4,589,969 
5,278,116 
6,721,539 
12,182,814 
17,488,197 

$181,500 

$234,801 
166,850 
517,009 
444,477 

$843,749 

$1,868,727 
583,959 
984,219 
75,000 

1,809,719 

927,013 
765,945 
1,062,086 
880,941 
890,017 
1,118,784 

1,020,437 

516,883 
589,845 
734,029 
648,289 
903,502 
1,212,698 

June  80,  1852  

1S58  

1S54  

1855  

1&56  

Moor,  in  navigation,  signifies  generally  to  fix  a 
vessel  by  two  anchors  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  so 
that  she  rides  by  either  in  certain  winds,  or  partly  by 
both  in  other  winds.  Also,  to  secure  a  vessel  to 
weights  or  chains  sunk  in  harbors  for  the  purpose. 
These  weights  are  called  mooring  blocks,  and  the  whole 
apparatus,  moorings. 

Morocco,  or  Maroquin  (Ger.  Saffiam ;  Fr.  Ma- 
roquin;  It.  Marrocchino ;  Sp.Marroqui;  Rus.  Safiari), 
a  fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  the  skins  of  goats, 
imported  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain,  Flanders, 
etc.  It  is  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  etc.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  binding  of  books.  See  LEATHER. 
4S 


Morocco.  In  Africa  generally,  barbarism,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils — ignorance,  superstition,  and 
cruelty — still  characterize  not  only  the  several  govern- 
ments, but  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa,  if  we 
except  Egypt,  the  European  settlements,  and  the 
republic  of  Liberia.  Balbi,  the  distinguished  Vene- 
tian geographer,  in  his  great  work,  Balance  Politiqv.e 
du  Globe,  remarks :  "  The  title  of  African  statistics 
may  be  rejected  as  absurd;"  and,  hence,  he  persisted 
for  a  long  time  in  his  determination  of  excluding  Af- 
rica, Oceanica,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  from  .con- 
sideration. Since  Balbi  composed  his  work,  however, 
civilization  has  made  encouraging  progress  in  sama 
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portions  of  western  Africa.  Point  Gallenas  has  been 
brought  within  the  limits,  and  under  the  humanizing 
influences,  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  Christian  repub- 
lic. Where  the  slave  factories  once  stood,  pulpits  are 
now  erected ;  and  savage  tribes,  and  barbarous  chiefs, 
instead  of  warring  with  each  other  for  human  plunder, 
have  cast  away  the  implements  of  carnage,  and  now 
seek  a  common  protection  in  the  plow  and  the  gospel. 
Geographically,  Macgregor  divides  Africa  into  seven 
great  regions : 

1st.  The  region  of  the  Nile,  under  which  may  be 
comprised  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Kardafan.  2d.  The  re- 
gion of  the  north,  situated  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and  extending  from 
Egj'pt  west  to  the  Atlantic,  generally  known  as  the 
States  of  Barbary — namely,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli. The  soil  and  climate  of  this  region  are  eminently 
favorable  to  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  choicest 
productions.  3d.  The  third  region  comprehends  the 
vast  desert  of  Sahara,  west  from  Fezzan  and  Darfour 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  south  from  the  Barbary  States  to 
Senegambia,  Soudan,  and  Bornou.  4th.  The  fourth 
region  comprehends  Nigritia,  or  western  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  the  south  boundary  of  the  western  des- 
ert to  the  south  boundary  of  Benguela,  in  about  lati- 
tude 16°  south,  including  the  republic  of  Liberia. 
5th.  The  fifth  region  comprehends  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  colony ;  the  country  of  the  Caffres  and  Hotten- 
tots ;  and  the  extensive  dry  desert  coast  north  of  the 
Hottentot  country,  to  Benguela,  and  the  great  un- 
known southern  desert.  6th.  The  sixth  region,  or 
eastern  Africa,  extending  along  the  sea-coast,  and  to 
an  unknown  inland  limit,  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 26°  south,  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  7th. 
The  seventh  region  comprehends  the  States  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Somaula,  extending  from  Cape  Eas-asser,  or 
Guardafo,  to  Zeylah,  and  along  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
territories  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  seven  divisions  thus  given  by  Macgregor, 
the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  Gth,  only,  possess  any  commer- 
cial importance :  the  first,  comprising  the  Barbary 
States ;  the  fourth,  the  republic  of  Liberia  ;  the  fifth, 
the  colony  of  Good  Hope  (some  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Digest  of  British  Colonial  Posses- 
sions) ;  and  the  sixth,  the  African  possessions  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  including  the  Island  of  Zanzi- 
bar. 

Barbary  States. — Under  the  collective  denomina- 
tion of  Barbary  States,  are  grouped  together  the  coun- 
tries which  form  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  viz. : 
Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Prior  to  the  submission 
of  Algeria  to  the  French  arms,  this  division  was  also 
comprehended  under  the  same  general  name.  Being 
now  a  French  colony,  it  is  included  in  the  Digest  of 
French  Colonial  Possessions. 

Empire  of  Morocco. — Morocco  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  220,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  8,500,000.  Although  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
backward  state,  the  soil  yields,  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  finest  quality,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  olives, 
hemp,  and  cotton ;  and  lemons,  grapes,  figs,  oranges, 
almonds,  and  various  fruits  are  grown  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco-plant,  and 
the  date-tree  thrive  wherever  they  are  cultivated. 
Under  a  liberal  government,  and  with  ordinary  indus- 
try, Morocco  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive countries  in  the  world.  Islamism,  however, 
wherever  it  extends,  spreads  its  withering  blight  over 
every  branch  of  industrial  improvement.  Among  the 
varied  physical  resources  are  mines  of  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per, antimony,  and  salt ;  the  last  of  which  only  ap- 
pear to  be  worked.  Two  treaties  of  peace,  friendship, 
etc.,  and  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property, 
have  been  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  Mo- 
rocco ;  the  former  bearing  date  January,  1787,  and  the 
latter,  September,  1836.  The  principal  stipulations 


relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  treaty  of  183G, 
are  embodied  in  the  following  summary : 

Article  8.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall 
meet  with  a  disaster  at  sea,  and  put  into  one  of  our 
ports  to  repair,  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  land  and  re- 
load her  cargo  without  paying  any  duty  whatever. 

14.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States  shall  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  is  the  commerce  with  Spain,  or  as 
that  with  the  most  favored  nation  for  the  time  being ; 
and  their  citizens  shall  be  respected  and  esteemed,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  our  country  and 
sea-ports  whenever  they  please,  without  interruption. 

15.  Merchants  of  both  countries   shall  employ  only 
such  interpreters  and  such  other  persons  to  assist  them 
in  their  business  as  they  shall  think  proper.     No  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  shall  transport  his  cargo  on  boar 
another  vessel ;  he  shall  not  be  detained  in  port  longe 
than  he  may  think  proper ;  and  all  persons  emplo3re 
in  loading  or  unloading  goods,  or  in  any  other  labor 
whatever,  shall  be  paid  at  the  customary  rates,  not 
more  and  not  less.     17.  Merchants  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  or  sell  any  kind  of  goods  but  such  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  and  may  buy  and  sell  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  but  such  as  are  prohibited  to  the  other 
Christian   nations.      18.  All  goods   shall  be  weighed 
and  examined  before  they  are  sent  on  board  ;  and,  to 
avoid  all  detention  of  vessels,  no  examination  shall 
afterward  be  made,  unless  it  shall  first  be  proved  that 
contraband  goods  have  been  sent  on  board  ;  in  which 
case  the  persons  who  took  the  contraband  goods  on 
board  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  usage  and 
custom  of  the  country,  and  no  other  person  whatever 
shall  be  injured,  nor  shall  the  ship  or  cargo  incur  any 
penalty  or  damage  whatever.     19.  No  vessel  shall  be 
detained  in  port  on  any  pretense   whatever,  nor  be 
obliged  to  take  on  board  any  article  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commander,  who  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to 
agree  for  the  freight  of  any  goods  he  takes  on  board. 
The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  50  years,  with  the  usual 
12  months'  notice  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

The  principal  ports  of  Morocco  are  Mogadore,  on 
the  Atlantic,  with  a  safe  harbor  for  vessels  of  150  tons  ; 
Tangier,  Tetuan,  Dar  al  Baida,  Mazagan,  Safii,  lia- 
bat,  and  Laroche.  The  import  duties  are  often  arbi- 
trarily raised,  and  frequently  corruptly  levied.  With 
the  exception  of  cochineal,  coffee,  cotton,  iron,  raw 
silk,  sugars,  and  tea,  on  which  articles  there  are  spec- 
ified duties,  and  tobacco,  which  can  be  sold  only  to 
the  temporary  assignees  of  the  emperors  monopoly, 
a  general  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  imports. 
When  thus  sold,  it  is  admitted  free ;  the  price  of  the 
monopoly  varying  according  to  the  number  of  bid- 
ders, but  usually  reaching  as  high  as  $100,000.  The 
assignee  realizes  from  nett  sales  about  $180,000.  Be- 
sides tobacco,  the  sultan  reserves  the  monopoly  of 
brimstone,  gunpowder,  and  lead.  Every  article  en- 
tering into  the  export  trade  of  Morocco  is  subject  to 
arbitrary,  and  frequently  oppressive  duties.  On 
leeches  and  cork-bark  the  sultan  retains  the  monopo- 
ly, which  is  annually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
sometimes  adds  to  the  sultan's  revenue  as  much  as 
$100,000  per  annum.  If  we  compare  this  large 
amount  with  the  total  value  of  these  articles  annually 
exported,  viz. :  leeches  $120,000,  cork-bark  $110,000 
(about  50  per  cent,  of  which  is  paid  for  the  monopoly), 
it  can  be  seen  at  once  how  much  the  trade  in  these 
articles  is  affected  by  these  burdensome  internal  taxes. 
Morocco  maintains  an  extensive  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  by  caravans,  the  principal  of  which 
usually  accompanies  the  pilgrims  across  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tomb  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  Mecca.  The  value  of  the  investments  in 
this  caravan  has  been  usually  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
The  caravans  trading  with  the  interior  depart  from 
Tetuan,  Morocco,  and  Fez,  and  meet  at  Tafilet,  in  or- 
der to  cross  together  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  empire  of 
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Morocco  is  principally  indirect,  through  the  ports  of 
Marseilles  and  Gibraltar,  and  is  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  French  and  British  bottoms.  It  is  sug- 
gested to  the  Department  of  State,  by  the  United 
States'  consul  at  Tangier,  that  this  carrying  trade  could 
be  secured  to  American  vessels  if  our  import  duties  on 
produce  in  general  of  Morocco,  especially  on  coarse 
wool,  were  reduced  to  the  same  standard  that  rules  in 
England.  In  1853  the  carrying  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  Morocco,  amounting  to  $84,000,  was 
entirely  effected  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1852,  of  the 
474  vessels  of  all  sizes,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
30,426  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
pire, there  were  but  four  American  vessels,  measuring 
in  all  1,100  tons.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Morocco  consist  of  coarse  wool,  gums,  skins, 
ostrich  feathers,  etc.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Morocco  are  raw  cotton,  coarse  domestics, 
brown  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  latter  article  is 
supplied  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

In  1848  the  maritime  commerce  of  Morocco  reached 
15,046,979  francs  ($2,798,738),  viz. : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Merchandise...                  ..  8,747,504          5,6S9n,275 
Specie 253,800  356,400 

Total 9,001,304  6,045,675 

In  this  general  movement  the  returns  assign  to  the 
port  of  Mogadore  amounts  as  follows  :  Imports,  2,281,- 
038  francs  ;  exports,  2,584,804  francs  ;  total,  4,865,842 
francs.  See  MOGADORE,  ante,  p.  1368. 

This  leaves  10,181,137  francs  for  the  other  ports — 
Mazagan,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Dar  al  Baida,  Laroche, 
and  Rabat. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  general  move- 
ments for  1847  are  given  as  follows  :  Imports,  7,077,- 
208  francs;  exports,  6,910,946  francs;  total,  13,988,- 
154  francs. 

Compared  with  1846,  these  figures  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  390,547  francs;  but  when  compared  with  the 
returns  for  1848,  they  exhibit  an  increase  of  1,058,825 
francs,  exclusively  on  imports.  The  diminution  prin- 
cipally affects  the  trade  with  France ;  thus,  in  1847, 
the  trade  of  this  country  with  Morocco  amounted  to 
2,314.154  francs— (imports  520,965,  exports  1,793,189) 
—while  in  1848  it  fell  to  1,656,386  francs— (imports 
404,906,  and  exports  1,251,480)— showing  a  decrease 
of  657,768  francs.  With  every  other  country  engaged 
in  this  trade  there  was  an  augmentation  in  1848,  both 
in  imports  and  exports.  In  one  article,  rather  suspi- 
ciously called  "  Americanos,"  England  largely  aug- 
mented her  export  trade  to  Morocco — the  whole 
increase  in  1848  being  upward  of  $1,500,000.  This 
description  of  merchandise  is  thus  explained  in  an 
official  dispatch  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  Tangier  :  "  Throughout  the  whole  empire, 
from  the  sultan  down  to  the  lowest  subject,  the  article 
which  we  call  '  coarse  domestics'  is  used  under  the 
appellation  of  Americanos.  It  is  the  principal  article 
of  import,  and  is  an  imitation,  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester,  England,  of  the  coarse  domestics  of 
Massachusetts.  *****  jt  took  witll  tlie 
Moors,  who  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  it, 
that  the  English  manufacturers  dispatched  an  agent  to 
this  country  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fabric,  and 
the  probable  demand.  They  then  set  to  work  to 


manufacture  an  article  in  every  respect  similar ;  and, 
stealing  the  name,  they  managed  to  undersell  our 
countrymen  and  monopolize  the  market."  The  tabu- 
lar statements  that  follow,  giving  a  condensed  view 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Morocco,  are  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period  for  which  authentic  data  are 
accessible.  They  are  compiled  from  French  official 
publications : 

TABULAB  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  TRADE  OF  MOEOCCO 
FOB  1848,  COMPARED  WITH  1847. 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1841.        !        1848. 

1841. 

1848. 

Tangier.  .  . 

1,695,000 
1,086,000 
561,000 
935,000 
875,000 
840,000 
2,085,000 

Francs 

2,904,000 
1,829,000 
1,187,000 
229,000 
428,000 
143,000 
2,281,000 

Francs. 

1,102,000 
536,000 
320,000 
648,000 
1,157,000 
817,000 
2,830,000 

1,090,000 

459,000 
251,000 
898,000 
929,000 
336,000 
2,585,000 

Tetuan  

Laroche  .  . 

Rabat  

Dar  al  Baida  .  . 
Mazagan  
Mogadore  
Total  

7,077,000 

9,001,000 

6,910,000 

6,048,000 

Official  returns  give  to  England  the  principal  share 
of  this  trade — an  advantage  which  she  enjoys,  partly 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Gibraltar,  but  mainly  be- 
cause she  monopolizes  the  large  bulk  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco. 

The  imports,  these  years,  consisted  of  cottons 
(Americanos)  and  woolen  cloths,  raw  silk,  iron,  steel, 
copper  and  lead,  sugar,  coffee,  grains,  drugs,  hard- 
wares, tea,  and  specie;  the  exports  were  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  leeches,  gum,  olive-oil,  Morocco  leather, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  The  general  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  1854  increased  materially  over  that 
of  1853  ;  the  increase  was  chiefly  with  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sardinia,  the  United  States,  and  Tuscany. 

Navigation. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ports  of  Morocco  in  1850  : 

Nationality.  No.  of  vessels. 

England 612 

France 157 

Spain 49 

Portugal 82 

Turkey 

Other  countries 13 


Tonnage. 

83,685 

18,089 

1,889 

2,129 

1,840 

1,523 


Total 877  59,155 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds, 
cloth,  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  copper,  iron,  steel,  hard- 
ware, cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dyes,  tea,  coffee, 
sulphur,  paper,  glass,  beads,  rum,  etc.  The  exports 
consist  in  hides,  wax,  wool,  leeches,  dates,  almonds, 
oranges,  and  other  fruit,  bark,  flax,  durra,  woolen 
sashes,  haicks,  Moorish  slippers,  etc. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  values  of  this  trade 
during  a  period  of  five  years  ending  with  1856 : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tolal. 

1852  

$395,260 

$359,280 

$754,490 

1853  

416,965 

382,150 

799,115 

1854  

636,245 

222,080 

858,825 

1855  

662,120 

255.750 

917,870 

1856  

677,830 

386,320 

1,064,150 

Total... 

$2,788,420 

$1,605,530 

$4,893,950 

Average 

$557,684 

$321,106 

$878,790      1 

That  our  commercial  readers  may  see  the  share 
which  Great  Britain  holds  in  the  trade  of  Tangier,  we 
subjoin  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  navigation  of 
this  port  during  the  same  period,  distinguishing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  : 


Years. 

Entered. 

Total. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

British  ships. 

Foreign  ships. 

British  ships. 

Foreign  ships. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Veaseis.  i      Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels.   |      Tons. 

1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 

Total. 
Average 

159 
176 
187 
153 
203 

4,599 
7,201 
12,846 

12,397 
10,883 

102 
174 
128 
90 
110 

2,896 
8,353 
5,984 
8,213 

4,780 

261 
350 
265 
248 
813 

7,495 
15,614 
18,780 
15,610 
15,663 

159 
176 
180 
153 

207 

4,599 
7,261 
12,826 
12,897 
10,934 

100 
172 
128 
87 
110 

2,844 
8,191 
5,934 
3,138 

4,780 

259 
848 
264 
240 
817 

7,443 
15,452 
18,760 
15,535 
15,714 

828 

47,986 

604 

25,176 

1,432 

73,162 

831 

48,017 

597 

24,887 

1,428 

72,904 

165 

9,597 

121 

5,035 

286 

14,632 

166 

9,603 

119 

4,977 

285    |   14,580 
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In  1853  the  commercial  movements  at  the  port  of 
Mogadore  reached,  imports  and  exports  united,  10,592,- 
245  francs ;  of  which  imports  covered  4,984,220  francs, 
and  exports  5,608,025  francs.  In  1852  the  total  -was 
only  6,920,525  francs ;  of  which,  for  imports,  there 
were  3,267,175  francs,  and  for  exports  3,653,350 
francs.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  in  1853  of, 
imports  1,717,045  francs,  exports  1,954,675,  making  a 
total  of  3,671,720  francs. 

Navigation  returns  show  that  57  vessels  entered, 
measuring,  in  all,  7483  tons,  viz. :  England,  37 ; 
France,  9  ;  Portugal,  2  ;  Belgium,  1 ;  Spain,  1 ;  other 
nations,  7. 

The  trade  of  this  port  (Mogadore)  in  1854  exhibits  a 
total  value  of  5,946,095  francs ;  of  which  there  Was 
for  imports  2,810,045  francs,  and  for  exports  3,136,050 
francs. 

NAVIGATION  OF  MOROCCO  IN  1S4S,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  1847. 


184S 
1847 


Entered. 
297 
816 


Cleare 
225 
297 


Total  Tonnage. 

23,346 
82,434 


Decrease  in  1848.      19  72  9,088 

The  general  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire  in 
1849  and  1850  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1849 $2,106,200     $1,683,200     $3,789,400 

1850 1,822,800     1,683,200     3,506,000 

The  commerce  for  these  years  was  thus  distributed 
between  the  ports  of  Morocco  : 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1849. 

1850. 

1849.                 1850. 

2,186,000 
2,497,000 
983,000 
1,387,000 
716,000 
63,000 
2,756,000 

l,G14n,000 
523,000 
515,000 
1,804,000 
840,000 
495,000 
3,323,000 

1,649,000 

1,115,000 
332,000 
477,000 
1,625,000 
848,000 
2,970,000 

Francs. 

1,048,000 
517,000 
356,000 
1,145,000 
1,116,000 
410,000 
3,792,000 

Tetuan  

Laroche  

Rabat     

DaralBaida.... 

Mogadore  
Total  

10,538,000 

9,114,000 

8,416,000 

8,884,000 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  countries 
which  participated  in  the  trade  of  1850 : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

England..,  

$1,808,800 

$976,400 

$2,285,200 

France  

895,600 

621,800 

1,017,400 

Spain  

48,200 

37,400 

85,600 

Portugal  

47,400 

7,800 

55,200 

Sardinia  

28,000 

28,000 

14,000 

11,800 

25,800 

Austria  

8,800 

8,800 

Total !  $1,822,800    |  $1,683,200    '  $3,506,000 


The  principal  ports  of  Morocco  are  Tangier,  Tetuan, 
Laroche,  Rabat,  Dar  al  Baida,  Mazagan,  and  Moga- 
dore. The  town  of  Tangier  occupies  an  eminence  at 
the  western  extremity  of  a  capacious  bay,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Spanish  town  of  Tarifa.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  render  it  the  most  frequented 
port  of  Morocco.  The  town  contains  900  houses,  and 
about  8500  inhabitants— consisting  of  6000  Moors,  2200 
Jews,  and  340  Christians.  The  inhabitants  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  civilized  and  tolerant.  Chris- 
tians are  treated  with  greater  respect,  and  Jews  with 
less  severity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire — 
privileges  for  which  they  are  indebted  partly  to  the 
presence  of  thp  chief  representatives  of  foreign  pow- 
ers and  partly  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  able 
and  energetic  Pasha,  Sid  Mohamed  Ben  Abd-el- 
Maleck. 

Port  Charges. — The  port  charges  and  dues  are  sim- 
ply for  anchorage,  and  vary  from  $2  to  $23,  with  a 
gratuity  to  the  port  captain  of  from  $2  to  .$4.  This 
gratuity  secures  the  services  of  this  officer  in  obtain- 
ing abundant  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
vessel,  free  of  duty.  The  anchorage  dues,  as  above, 


range  between  the  two  extremes,  according  to  the 
friendly  or  unfriendly  terms  which  may  subsist  be- 
tween the  local  authoriti/es  and  the  consul  of  the  na- 
tion the  flag  of  which  the  vessel  may  bear. — Com. 
Rel.  U.  S. 

Consular  Regulations  with  the  United  States. — It  is 
stipulated  by  the  19th  and  the  three  following  articles 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco,  October  1,  1837,  that  if  any  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  persons  under  their  pro- 
tection, shall  have  any  dispute  with  each  other,  the 
consul  shall  decide  between  the  parties ;  and  whenever 
the  consul  shall  require  any  aid  or  assistance  from  the 
government  of  Morocco  to  enforce  his  decisions,  it 
shall  be  immediately  rendered  to  him.  If  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  should  kill  or  wound  a  Moor,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  Moor  shall  kill  or  wound  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  country  shall 
take  place,  and  equal  justice  shall  be  rendered,  the 
consul  assisting  at  the  trial;  and  if  any  delinquent 
shall  make  his  escape,  the  consul  shall  not  be  answer- 
able for  him  in  any  manner  whatever.  If  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  shall  die  in  Morocco,  and  no  will  shall 
appear,  the  consul  shall  take  possession  of  his  effects  ; 
and  if  there  shall  be  no  consul,  the  effects  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  some  person  worthy  of  trust, 
until  the  party  shall  appear  who  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand them  ;  but  if  the  heir  to  the  person  deceased  be 
present,  the  property  shall  be  delivered  to  him  without 
interruption ;  and  if  a  will  shall  appear,  the  property 
shall  descend  agreeably  to  that  will,  as  soon  as  the 
consul  shall  declare  the  validity  thereof.  The  consul 
of  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  reside  in  any  sea- 
port of  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  that 
he  shall  think  proper ;  and  he  shall  be  respected,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  the  consuls  of  any  other 
nation  enjoy  ;  and  if  an}'  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  contract  any  debts  or  engagements,  the 
consul  shall  not  be  in  any  manner  answerable  for 
them,  unless  he  shall  have  given  a  promise  in  writing 
for  the  payment  or  fulfillment  thereof ;  without  which 
promise  in  writing  no  application  to  him  for  any  re- 
dress shall  be  made. 

Mortgage.  A  mortgage  is  a  conveyance  or  trans- 
fer of  real  or  personal  estate  to  secure  the  grantee  or 
assignee  the  payment  of  some  debt  or  the  performance 
of  some  agreement,  with  a  condition  or  understanding 
that,  in  case  of  the  debt  being  paid,  or  the  agreement 
being  performed,  within  a  certain  time,  and  in  the 
specilied  manner,  the  conveyance  or  assignment  shall 
be  void,  and  the  land  or  personal  property  revert  to,  or 
rather,  still  belong  to  the  mortgager.  The  English, 
and  so  the  American  mortgage  of  land,  is  mostly  bor- 
rowed from  the  civil  law  (see  KENT'S  Commentarit-s, 
vol.  iv.,  part  iv.,  lect.  Ivii. ;  BROWN'S  Civil  L<w,  vol. 
i.,  p.  200),  or,  at  least,  man}'  of  the  rules  and  inci- 
dents of  the  Koman  hypotheca,  coincide  with  ours  rela- 
ting to  mortgages.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a 
mortgage,  however,  according  to  the  import  and  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  must  be  the  same  in  all  countries, 
namely,  that  the  property  conveyed  or  transferred, 
whether  real  or  personal,  shall  not  absolutely  go,  and 
belong  to  the  grantee  or  assignee,  in  case  the  debt  in- 
tended to  be  secured  shall  be  paid,  or  the  contract, 
whatever  it  may  be,  intended  to  be  guarantied,  shall 
be  performed  within  the  time  and  terms  agreed  upou. 
The  rules  and  incidents  of  such  a  hypothecation  will, 
therefore,  have  some  resemblance  under  all  codes  of 
laws.  There  is  no  limitation  of  the  kind  of  debts  or 
contracts,  the  payment  or  performance  of  which  may 
be  secured  by  mortgage,  for  all  legal  ones  may  be  so 
guarantied.  What  will  be  a  sufficient  conveyance  of 
the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  will  again  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  the  place.  A  conveyance  of  land, 
for  instance,  must,  in  most  countries,  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, and  with  certain  formalities.  So,  in  England,  the 
right  of  property  in  a  ship  must  appear  by  a  bill  of 
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sale.  Whatever  these  rules  are  by  which  the  abso- 
lute transfer  of  property  is  regulated,  they  will  equally 
apply  to  a  conveyance  or  assignment  by  way  of  by- 
pothecation.  As  real  estate  is  usually  required  by  the 
laws  to  be  conveyed  by  written  documents,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  most  places,  these  conveyances 
are  evidenced  by  public  records  of  the  instruments  by 
which  they  are  made,  there  is  no  necessity  of  an  open, 
visible  possession  of  the  estate  by  the  grantee,  that 
the  public  may  take  notice  of  the  grant,  for  they  may 
find  the  evidence  of  it  at  the  office  of  public  record. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  personal  property,  the 
title  to  which  is  usually  confirmed  and  established  to 
the  purchaser  by  a  delivery  of  the  article  into  his  pos- 
session. In  respect  to  all  chattels,  of  which  manual 
possession  and  transfer  from  place  to  place  is  practica- 
ble, the  delivery  by  the  vender,  and  actual  possession 
by  the  purchaser,  are  very  material  circumstances  in 
establishing  the  right  of  property  in  the  latter.  It  is, 
indeed,  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  the  English,  and  also 
of  the  American  law,  that  movables  can  not  be  validly 
sold  or  mortgaged  without  a  delivery  actual,  or  con- 
structive, to  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  and  a  posses- 
sion by  him.  But  this  rule  is  very  much  modified  and 
relaxed ;  not  that  a  delivery  to  and  a  possession  by 
the  vendee  and  mortgagee  are  not  considered  requisite 
to  establish  his  title,  but  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
has  been  put  upon  circumstances  showing  a  con- 
structive delivery  and  possession.  The  object  and 
policy  of  the  law  is  to  leave  the  movable,  just  as  it 
does  land,  to  be  used  either  by  the  mortgager  or  mort- 
gagee, without  affecting  their  mutual  rights  and  obli- 
gations as  to  the  property  in  the  thing,  as  far  as  this 
indulgence  can  be  carried  without  leading  other  per- 
sons into  a  misapprehension,  and  exposing  them  to 
fraud  and  imposition  in  giving  credit  to  the  mortgager, 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  property  hypothecated.  The  various  rules  and 
distinctions  by  which  the  mortgage  of  chattels  is  regu- 
lated in  this  respect,  constitute  an  essental  part  of  the 
law  upon  this  subject.  But,  after  all,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  essential  doctrine,  that  a  mortgaged  chat- 
tel must  be  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  in  order 
to  render  his  title  secure;  and  when  the  mortgager 
has,  by  the  law,  been  permitted  still  to  use  the  thing, 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  his  possession  is,  in  legal  con- 
struction, that  of  the  mortgagee. 

The  most  .material  consideration  relating  to  mortga- 
ges, whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  is  the  effect  of  the 
non-performance  of  the  condition  by  the  mortgager. 
This  will  depend,  it  is  true,  in  part,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  hypothecation  or  mortgage.  If  it  be 
agreed  between  the  parties,  that  in  case  of  non-per- 
formance of  the  condition  of  the  hypothecation,  the 
mortgagee  shall  sell  the  thing  hypothecated,  whether 
land  or  goods,  and  account  to  the  mortgager  for  the 
proceeds  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  or  discharge  of  the 
obligation,  intended  to  be  secured,  and  pay  over  the 
surplus,  if  any,  this  is  all  that  justice  or  the  law  can 
demand,  and  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  law  aims  at 
where  the  parties  do  not  make  any  such  stipulation  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  agree,  either  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly,  that,  in  case  of  a  non-performance  of  the  con- 
dition, the  thing  mortgaged  shall  be  absolutely  and 
immediately  forfeited  to  the  mortgagee,  without  any 
right  on  the  part  of  the  mortgager  to  redeem  it,  or  to 
call  upon  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it  and  account  with  him 
for  the  proceeds.  Thus,  in  the  common  form  of  mort- 
gaging land,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mortgagee  with  a 
provision  that  unless  he  shall  pay  a  certain  debt,  or  do 
a  certain  thing  within  a  time  specified,  the  conveyance 
shall  be  void.  According  to  the  literal  construction, 
therefore,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  with,  the 
thing  henceforth  belongs  absolutely  to  the  mortgagee. 
But  here  the  law  steps  in  and  controls  the  agreement, 
and  attempts  to  prevent  it  from  operating  as  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  all  its  force  as  a 


security  or  guaranty.  For  this  purpose,  different  modes 
are  adopted  in  different  codes  of  laws,  all  of  which  agree 
in  apptying  the  value  of  the  thing  mortgaged,  in  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of  the  debt  or  obligation  intended 
to  be  secured  ;  so  that  by  all  the  codes  justice  is  done,  if 
there  is  no  surplus  value.  But  if  there  be  a  surplus 
value,  some  of  the  codes  will  reach  it,  and  others  not, 
and  the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  regard  to  one  kind  of 
pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation,  and  not  another. 
For  example,  by  the  English  and  American  law,  if  a 
debtor  pledges  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  personal  prop- 
erty for  a  debt,  to  an  amount  exceeding  its  value,  the 
creditor  must  account  for  the  proceeds,  and  pay  over  the 
surplus  to  the  debtor ;  but  in  England,  and  so  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  debtor  mortgages  lands, 
of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession  for  breach  of 
condition,  the  debtor  has  three  years  to  redeem  it,  af- 
ter which  time  the  land  is  absolutely  gone,  though 
twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  value.  The  law,  in  this 
case,  supposes  three  years  to  be  time  enough  to  allow 
the  debtor  to  redeem  it,  in  case  of  an  excess  of  value 
of  the  land  ;  and  this  supposition  is  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable, since  the  debtor  has  all  that  time  to  sell  the 
land  if  he  can  get  more  than  the  amount  of  the  debt 
for  it.  The  civil  law,  as  more  generally  administered, 
where  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  modern  codes,  and 
so  the  laws  of  many  of  the  United  States  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent mode,  prescribing  an  appraisement  of  the  mort- 
gaged land,  and  providing  that  it  may  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion, if  two  thirds  of  the  appraised  value  is  bid  for  it, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  applied  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debtor  obligation,  guarantied  by  the  mortgage, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  paid  over  to  the  debtor. — E.  A. 

Moss.  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  Islandica),  a  species 
of  lichen,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  heaths  and 
woods  in  the  Alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  As- 
turias,  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Iceland  and  the  north  of 
Germany.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  only  two  or  three 
inches,  and  has  rather  a  rugged,  bushy  appearance,  and 
doubtless  would  thrive,  and  perhaps  with  profit,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  northern  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In  Iceland 
and  Lapland,  this  plant  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet, 
being  boiled  in  broth  or  milk,  after  being  freed  from  its 
bitterness  by  repeated  maceration  in  water ;  or  dried 
and  made  into  bread.  The  dried  plant  differs  but  lit- 
tle from  its  appearance  in  a  recent  state.  Medicinally, 
it  is  tonic  and  demulcent.  The  decoction,  as  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  so  bitter  as  to  prevent  many 
persons  from  taking  it ;  and  when  deprived  of  its  dis- 
agreeable taste,  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  demulcent, 
and  is  hardly  equal  in  its  effects  to  linseed,  quince- 
seed,  and  marsh-mallows.  It  certainly  does  not  cure' 
phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  that  dis- 
ease, when  solid  food  is  oppressive,  and  the  diarrhoea 
appears  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acrid  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  it  has  appeared  to  check  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  impart  both  vigor  and  nourishment  to  the 
digestive  organs. — Patent  Office  Rep.  See  ICELAND. 

Mosaic  Gold.  For  the  composition  of  this  pecu- 
liar alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  called  also  Or-molu, 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton  obtained  a  patent  in  No- 
vember, 1825.  Equal  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc 
are  to  be  "  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  cop- 
per will  fuse,"  which  being  stirred  together  so  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  admixture  of  the  metals,  a  further 
quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  small  portions,  until  the 
alloy  in  the  melting-pot  becomes  of  the  color  required. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  copper  be  too  high,  a  portion 
of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapor,  and  the  result  will  be 
merely  spelter  or  hard  solder  ;  but  if  the  operation  be 
carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  the  alloy  will 
assume  first  a  brassy  yellow  color;  then,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  small  portions  of  zinc,  it  will  take  a  purple 
or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately  become  perfectly 
white  ;  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound 
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in  its  fused  state.  This  alloy  may  be  poured  into 
ingots,  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  its  character 
when  re-melted,  it  should  be  cast  directly  into  the  fig- 
ured molds.  The  patentees  claim  the  exclusive  right 
of  compounding  a  metal  consisting  of  from  52  to  55 
parts  of  zinc  out  of  100.  Mosaic  gold,  the  aurum  mu- 
sirum  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin. 

Mosaic  (Mosalqiie,  Fr. ;  Mosaisch,  Germ).  There 
are  several  kinds  of  mosaic,  but  all  of  them  consist  in 
imbedding  fragments  of  different  colored  substances, 
usually  glass  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici,  has  been  greatly  admired  by  artists,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jas- 
pers, agates,  avanturines,  malachites,  etc.,  applied  in 
mosaic,  upon  its  walls.  The  detailed  discussion  of 
this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  upon  the  fine  arts. 

Mosquito  Coast,  Mosquitia.  The  limits  of 
this  pseudo  Central  American  State,  Mosquitia  or  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  are  so  indefinite,  and  its  extent  inland 
so  imperfectly  ascertained,  that  scarcely  more  of  a  re- 
liable character  can  be  said  respecting  it  physically, 
than  politically  or  commercially.  It  is  supposed  to 
extend  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
San  Juan,  having  west  the  States  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  and  north  and  east  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
to  embrace  about  26,000  square  miles.  The  Mosquito 
Indians,  its  native  and  almost  only  inhabitants,  are 
represented  as  an  active  and  daring  race,  never  brought 
under  submission  by  the  Spaniards.  The  San  Juan 
River  is  claimed  as  its  south  boundary.  Its  capital  is 
Blewfields,  and  it  contains  several  other  small  villages, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  native  Indians  and  some  few 
British  colonists.  The  country  is  fertile,  and,  under 
proper  cultivation,  would  produce  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  vanilla,  and  logwood ;  but,  until  some  change 
takes  place  either  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  or  the  form 
of  government,  its  resources  have  but  small  chance  for 
development.  See  HONDURAS. 

Mother  of  Pearl  {Nacre  de  Perles,  Fr. ;  Perlen 
mutter,  Germ.)  is  the  hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters, 
which  is  often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and 
azure  colors.  The  large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas 
alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  ren- 
der their  shells  available  to  the  purposes  of  manu- 
facturers. The  genus  of  shell  fish  called  pentadince 
furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as  mother  of  pearl ; 
it  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  round  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  among  some  of  the  Australian  seas. 
The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  struc- 
ture. The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows  which  run 
across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected 
light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  chromatic  effect ; 
for  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown,  that  if  we  take, 
with  very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of 
D'Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother  of  pearl,  it  will  pos- 
sess the  irridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is 
very  delicate  to  work,  but  it  may  be  fashioned  by 
saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of  a  cor- 
rosive acid,  such  as  the  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic ; 
and  it  is  polished  by  colcothar  of  vitriol. 

Mozambique,  a  fortified  maritime  city,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  eastern  Africa, 
on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Mesaril  Bay,  an  inlet 
of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  5^-  miles  broad,  and  6 
miles  in  length,  and  receiving  3  small  rivers,  its  en- 
trance being  sheltered  also  by  the  islands  St.  George 
and  St.  Jago,  which  help  to  bound  its  harbor.  Mozam- 
bique Island,  in  lat.  15°  2'  S.,  long.  40°  48'  E.,  is 
about  1^  miles  in  length,  low,  and  of  coral  formation. 

Mulberry.  Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  etc. — 
The  morus  nigra,  or  black  mulberry-tree,  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 


in  any  climate  not  much  colder  than  most  parts  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  very  easily  prop- 
agated by  truncheons  or  pieces  of  the  branches,  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  of  any  thickness,  being 
planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  good  soil ;  when 
they  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year.  As  it  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  life,  every  part  of  the  root,  trunk, 
boughs,  and  branches  may  be  converted  into  plants  by 
separation;  the  rootlets,  and  small  shoots  or  sprays, 
being  made  into  cuttings,  the  larger  boughs  into 
stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the  trunk,  stool, 
and  roots,  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  bark  on  each,  and  planting  them  after  the  Ital- 
ian mode  of  propagating  the  olive-tree.  The  mulberry 
may  also  be  increased  from  seeds,  by  layers,  or  by 
grafting  and  budding.  This  tree,  from  its  slowness  of 
putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  by  spring 
frosts,  and  its  leaves  being  seldom  or  never  devoured 
by  any  insect,  except  the  silkworm,  and  never  touched 
with  mildew,  very  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however,  though  excellent,  and 
exceedingly  wholesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far 
troublesome,  that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  quite  ripe, 
and  is  best  when  it  is  suffered  to  fall  from  the  tree 
itself.  For  this  reason,  mulberry-trees  are  generally 
planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
that  falls  from  being  injured  by  the  gravel  or  dirt. 
This  practice,  however,  is  objectionable,  as  no  tree, 
perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  from  the  spade  and  the 
dunghill  than  the  mulberry,  and  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  frequently  dug  about  the  roots,  and  occasionally 
assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the  tree 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, particularly  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the 
reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surface  of  the 
soil  is  thus  increased.  In  a  cool,  moist  climate,  like 
that  of  Britain,  the  fruit  is  also  very  fine  if  the  tree  be 
trained  as  an  espalier,  with  the  reflection  of  the  south 
side  of  a  building  or  wall.  As  a  standard  tree,  whether 
for  ornament  or  fruit,  the  mulberry  requires  very  little 
pruning  or  attention  of  any  kind,  other  than  that 
which  is  given  above.  As  it  increases  in  age,  it  in- 
creases in  productiveness,  and  in  full-grown  trees  the 
fruit  is  much  larger  and  better  flavored  than  in  those 
which  are  young. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  wood  of  the  morus  nigra 
is  less  compact  than  even  that  of  the  white  mul- 
berry, and  when  perfectly  dry,  weighs  only  about  40 
pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  said  to  be  durable,  and 
has  been  employed  in  England  for  various  purposes  of 
carpentry,  for  hoops,  bows,  wheels,  and  even  ribs  for 
small  vessels,  instead  of  oak.  In  France,  this  wood  is 
considered  of  but  little  value,  except  for  fuel.  In 
some  parts  of  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Persia,  the  leaves 
of  this  species  are  said  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
white  mulberry  for  the  food  of  silkworms.  The  leaves 
are  also  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  are  considered  as  an 
excellent  vermifuge,  when  taken,  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  half  a  drachm.  The  tree,  in  every  part,  contains  a 
milky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated,  is  found  to 
form  a  coarse  kind  of  elastic  gum.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  of  an  agreeable  acid  and  aromatic  flavor,  aud  is 
eaten  raw,  as  a  dessert,  or  may  be  formed  into  an 
agreeable  preserve  ;  and  Evelyn  says  that,  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and 
agreeable  wine.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  he  saw 
some  Greeks,  in  the  Crimea,  employed  in  distilling 
brandy  from  mulberries;  which  he  describes  as  "a 
weak  but  palatable  spirit,  as  clear  as  water."  A  wine 
is  also  made  from  it  in  France  ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
drunk  immediately,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  acid. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  regarded  as  cooling  and  laxa- 
tive, allaying  thirst,  and  being  grateful  in  cases  of 
fever.  When  made  into  a  syrup,  it  is  considered  ex- 
cellent for  a  sore  throat.  Like  the  strawberry  and 
raspberry,  it  is  said  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermenta- 
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tion  in  the  stomach,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  eaten 
by  persons  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  or  gout.  All 
kimls  of  poultry  are  excessively  fond  of  this  fruit,  and 
devour  it  with  avidity,  whenever  within  their  n;u<-h. 
iiiwcts  and  Diseases. — The  leaves  of  the  morus  alba, 
white  mulberry-tree,  are  believed  to  be  eaten  by  no 
other  insect  but  the  silkworm  (bombyx  mori).  M.  Pul- 
lein,  howevelr,  made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of 
insects,  but  they  all  rejected  the  mulberry  leaf  for 
food,  except  "  a  green  worm,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
as  thick  as  an  oat  straw."  Although  he  found  it  upon 
a  mulberry,  it  was  his  belief  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
that  tree  alone,  but  found  its  way  there  by  accident. 
The  white  mulberry,  however,  is  attacked  by  numer- 
ous diseases,  occasioned  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  un- 
natural manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  foliage.  One  of  these  diseases  is  brought 
on  by  any  sudden  check  given  to  the  transpiration  of 
the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  and  fall  off,  shortly 
after  causing  the  tree  to  die.  Another  is  the  death  of 
the  roots,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  on 
them  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  leaves  are  also  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  honey-dew,  mildew,  rust,  and  other  dis- 
eases, which  render  them  unfit  for  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm. Those  leaves  covered  with  honey-dew  may  be 
washed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  may  be  given  to 
the  insects  without  injury ;  but  the  other  diseased 
leaves  should  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered 
with  honey-dew  are  employed  without  washing,  they 
cause  dysentery  and  death  to  the  worms.  As  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  treat  of  the  whole  art  of  the  rearing 
and  management  of  the  silkworm,  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  "  Treatise  on  the  origin  and  Pro- 
gressive Improvement  of  the  Silk  Manufacture"  being 
the  22d  volume  of  the  London  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  ; 
also  to  the  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  entitled  "  DelF 
Arte  di  governare  i  Bacchi  da  Seta;"  KENEICK'S 
"American  Silk-Grower's  Guide ;"  and  to  most  of  the 
agricultural  journals  of  the  day. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  wood  of  the  morus  alba, 
when  dry,  weighs  44  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  In 
France,  the  principal  uses  of  that  of  the  trunk,  is  for 
various  purposes  of  turnery,  and  carpentry,  and  for 
the  making  of  wine-casks,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued, 
as  it  is  said  to  impart  an  agreeable  violet-like  flavor  to 
white  wines.  The  branches  are  used  for  vine-props, 
posts  and  rails  to  rural  fences,  and  for  fuel.  The  bark 
may  be  converted  into  linen  of  the  fineness  of  silk. 
For  this  purpose  the  young  wood  is  gathered  in  August, 
during  the  second  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  immersed  for 
three  or  four  days  in  still  water.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
at  sunset,  spread  on  the  grass,  and  returned  to  the 
water  at  sunrise.  After  repeating  this  process  daily 
for  some  time,  it  is  finally  taken  out,  dried,  and  pre- 
pared like  flax.  The  bark  is  also  used  like  that  of  the 
European  lime-tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats,  etc. 
The  bark,  and  more  especially  the  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry,  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to 
possess  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  caoutchouc, 
according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown. 
It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  property  in  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry,  that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have 
so  much  more  tenacity  of  fibre  than  those  of  any  other 
insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Hence,  also, 
the  silk,  like  the  tobacco  and  wine  of  warm  climates, 
and  of  poor,  drj-  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  colder  climates,  and  from  rich  and  moist 
soils.  To  verify  this  opinion,  we  quote  the  following 
very  judicious  observations  from  the  "  Journal  d' Agri- 
culture de  Pays-Bos"  which  will  not  only  show  the 
impracticability  of  profitably  raising  silk  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  but  will  serve  as  an  infallible  guide  in  the 
choice  of  a  soil  and  climate  for  this  species  of  agricul- 
ture :  "The  mulberry-tree  is  found  in  different  cli- 
mates ;  but  the  juice  of  the  leaves  grown  in  the  north 
is  much  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  silk, 
than  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  south.  In  this  respect, 


mulberry  leaves  and  silk  differ  as  much  as  wines,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are 
produced.  In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that 
will  grow  good  wheat  will  produce  large,  succulent 
mulberry  leaves  ;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  too  nutritive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  much  sap, 
and  too  much  substance  and  succulency.  The  wild 
mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  grafted  mulberry,  with  large  leaves. 
A  general  rule,  and  one  to  be  depended  on,  is,  that  the 
mulberry,  to  produce  the  best  silk,  requires  the  same 
soil  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the 
best  wine.  Experience  has  proved  that  silkworms 
nourished  by  leaves  gathered  from  a  dry  soil,  succeed 
much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  sub- 
ject to  those  diseases,  which  destroy  them,  than  those 
which  have  been  nourished  by  leaves  produced  by  an 
extremely  rich  soil."  The  fruit  of  the  white  mulberry 
is  less  acid  than  that  of  the  black  species,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  the  morus  a.  mul- 
ticaulis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups,  and  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  good  to  eat,  in  warm  climates. 

The  perfect  wood  of  the  morus  rubra,  or  red  mul- 
berry-tree, which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though 
light,  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  approaching  to  lemon-color. 
It  possesses  strength  and  solidity ;  and,  when  properly 
seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  locust,  to 
which,  by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal.  In  the 
dockyards  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  more 
southern  ports,  it  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  both 
the  upper  and  lower  frames  of  vessels,  for  knees,  floor- 
timbers,  etc. ;  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of 
wood  for  trenails,  except  that  of  the  locust.  In  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  it  is  sometimes  selected  for  the 
ribs  of  large  boats.  It  is  also  used  in  the  parts  of  the 
countiy  where  it  abounds,  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences, 
which,  from  their  durability,  are  as  much  esteemed  as 
those  of  the  locust.  As  the  leaves  of  this  species  are 
thick,  rough,  and  hairy,  while  young,  they  are  im- 
proper for  the  food  of  silkworms,  which  feed  with  ad- 
vantage, in  a  cold  climate,  only  on  the  morus  alba,  or 
some  of  its  varieties.  The  red  mulberry  is  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  both  from  its  thick  and  shady 
foliage,  and  the  agreeable  flavor  of  its  dark-red  fruit. 

The  wood  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which  is  soft, 
spongy,  and  brittle,  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel. 
The  leaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse,  in  their  texture, 
for  the  food  of  silkworms  ;  but  thej'  are  found  to  be 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle  ;  and  as  the  tree  will  grow 
rapidly  in  almost  every  soil,  and  throws  out  numerous 
tufts  of  leaves,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be 
valuable  to  cultivate,  in  some  situations  and  climates, 
for  that  purpose.  The  juice  of  this  tree  is  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  glue,  either  in  gild- 
ing leather  or  paper.  The  finest  and  whitest  cloth 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  is  made  of  its  bark.  But  the  principal 
use,  however,  to  which  this  tree  appears  to  be  applied, 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  following  is  an 
abridgment  of  Ksempfer's  account  of  the  process  of 
making  this  article  in  Japan,  as  quoted  from  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  London  "Penny  Cyclopaedia:"  "The 
branches  of  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  until  the  bark  shrinks 
from  the  wood,  which  is  taken  out,  and  thrown  away  ; 
and  the  bark,  being  dried,  is  preserved  till  wanted. 
In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  water ;  after  which,  the  external  skin  (epider- 
mis), and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  and 
:he  strongest  and  finest  pieces  are  selected ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  younger  shoots  being  of  an  inferior  quality. 
If  anjr  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  as  too  coarse.  All  knotty 
parts,  and  every  thing  which  might  impair  the  beauty 
of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  chosen  bark  is 
boiled  in  a  lixivium  till*  its  downy  fibres  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  touch  of  the  finger.  The  pulp,  so  produced, 
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is  then  agitated  in  water  till  it  resembles  tufts  of  tow. 
If  not  sufficiently  boiled,  the  paper  will  be  coarse, 
though  spongy  ;  if  too  much,  it  will  be  white,  indeed, 
but  deficient  in  strength  and  solidity.  Upon  the 
various  degrees  and  modes  of  washing  the  pulp,  much 
also  depends  as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  paper. 
Mucilage  obtained  from  boiling  rice,  or  from  a  root 
called  oreni,  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is  afterward 
added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  tinished  much  after 
the  European  mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  are 
used,  instead  of  brass  wires."  The  article  thus  made, 
constitutes  the  India  or  China  paper  used  by  engrav- 
ers for  taking  proofs,  and  by  chemists  for  niters. — 
BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Munjeet,  a  species  of  liubia  tinctorum,  or  madder, 
produced  in  Nepaul,  and  in  various  districts  of  India. 
That  which  is  brought  to  England  is  imported  from 
Calcutta,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands  about 
Natpore  in  Purnea.  The  roots  are  long  and  slender, 
and  when  broken  appear  of  a  red  color.  It  is  used  in 
dyeing  ;  the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though  some- 
what peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
European  madder.  Dr.  Bancroft  says  that  the  color 
which  it  imparts  to  cotton  and  linen  is  not  so  durable 
as  that  of  madder ;  but  that  upon  wool  or  woolen  cloth 
its  color  is  brighter  and  livelier ;  and,  when  proper 
mordants  are  used,  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  as  perma- 
nent.— Permanent  Colors,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279.  The  best 
munjeet  is  in  pieces  about  the  bigness  of  a  small  quill, 
clean  and  firm,  breaking  short,  and  not  pipy  or  chaffy. 
Its  smell  somewhat  resembles  liquorice  root. 

Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric  Acid;  anciently 
marine  acid,  and  spirit  of  salt.  (Acide  hydrochlorique, 
aud  Chlorhydrique,  Fr. ;  Salzsaiire,  Germ.)  This  acid 
is  now  extracted  from  sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it  was  originally 
obtained  from  the  salt  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  it  and 
of  common  clay  to  ignition  in  an  earthen  retort.  The 
acid  gas  which  exhales,  is  rapidly  condensed  by  water. 
100  cubic  inches  of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no 
less  than  48,000  cubic  inches  of  the  acid  gas,  whereby 
the  liquid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1/2109 ;  and  a 
volume  of  142  cubic  inches.  The  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  when 
chemically  pure  it  is  colorless.  It  fumes  strongly  in 
the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapor  of  a  peculiar  smell. 
The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  most 
dilute  state,  is  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  a  curdy 
precipitate  of  chlorid  of  silver. 

Muscat,  a  city  and  sea- port  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  Arabia,  about  96  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Rassel- 
gate  (Ras-el-had),  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  long.  58°  37J'  E. 
Population  uncertain ;  but  estimated  by  Lieutenant 
Wellsted  at  40,000,  which  we  incline  to  think  beyond 
the  mark.  There  are  more  Banians  here  than  in  any 
other  city  in  Arabia.  There  are  among  them  some 
very  extensive  merchants,  who  engross  almost  the 
whole  pearl  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  supply 
of  corn  from  India.  The  negro  slaves  are  numerous, 
and  are  generally  stout,  well  made,  and  active.  The 
harbor,  which  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  Arabic 
coast,  opens  to  the  north,  and  is  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
lofty  projecting  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  on  the 
east  by  Muscat  Island,  a  ridge  of  rocks  from  200  to 
300  feet  high.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy  beach  at 
the  south  end  or  bottom  of  the  cove  or  harbor,  about 
1J  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  water  near 
the  town  varies  from  three  to  four  and  five  fathoms. 
Ships  at  anchor  are  exposed  to  the  north  and  north- 
west winds  ;  but  as  the  anchorage  is  everywhere 
good,  accidents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  har- 
bor is  protected  by  some  pretty  strong  forts.  Vessels 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  after  dusk,  nor  to  leave  be- 
fore sunrise.  If  the  usual  signal  be  made  for  a  pilot, 
one  will  come  off,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  best  to 
make  them  attend  till  the  vessel  be  secured,  as  they 


have  excellent  boats  for  carrying  out  warp  anchors. 
Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at 
once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the  trade  of,  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  dominions  of  the  imaum,  or  prince, 
are  extensive,  and  his  government  is  more  liberal  and 
intelligent  than  any  other  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  The 
town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  is  ill-built 
and  filthy  ;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
is  one  of  the  hottest  inhabited  places  in  the  world.  The 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  ex- 
tremely  barren  ;  but  it  improves  as  it  recedes  from  the 
shore.  Dates  and  wheat,  particularly  the  first,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  produce.  The  dates  of  this  part 
of  Arabia  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  largely 
exported,  those  of  Bushire  and  Bussorah  being  im- 
ported in  their  stead.  A  date  tree  is  valued  at  from 
$7  to  $10,  and  its  annual  produce  at  from  $1  to  $1£. 
An  estate  is  said  to  be  worth  2,000,  3,000,  4,000  date 
trees,  according  to  the  number  it  posses-^-. 

But  the  place  derives  its  whole  importance  from  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  imaum  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  sub- 
jects possess  some  of  the  finest  trading  vessels  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  part  of  Arabia  ad- 
joining to  Muscat  is  too  poor  to  have  any  very  con- 
siderable direct  trade  ;  but,  owing  to  its  favorable  sit- 
uation, the  backward  state  of  the  country  round  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  superiority  of  its  ships  and  sea- 
men, Muscat  has  become  an  important  entrepot,  and 
has  an  extensive  transit  and  carrying  trade.  Most 
European  ships  bound  for  Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch 
at  it ;  and  more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  carried  on  in  ships  belonging  to  its  merchants. 
(See  BUSHIRE.)  But,  exclusive  of  the  ports  on  the 
gulf,  and  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia,  ships 
under  the  flag  of  the  imaum  trade  to  all  the  ports  of 
British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  etc.  The  pearl  trade  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  now,  also,  wholly  centered  at  Muscat. 
All  merchandize  passing  up  the  gulf  on  Arab  bottoms 
pays  a  duty  of  one  half  per  cent,  to  the  imaum.  He 
also  rents  the  islands  of  Orrnuz  and  Kishmee,  the  port 
of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur  mines,  from  the  Per- 
sian government.  In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may 
be  found  every  species  of  produce  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Various  articles  are 
also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  for  the  internal  consumption  of  Arabia.  Among 
these,  the  principal  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha, 
cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  cocoanuts,  wood  for  building, 
slaves  from  Zanguebar,  dates  from  Bushire  and  Bus- 
sorah, etc.  Payment  for  these  is  chiefly  made  in  specie 
and  pearls  ;  but  they  also  export  drugs  of  various  de- 
scriptions, ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  horses, 
sharks'  fins,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  martuban,  to 
Tranquebar,  dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  called 
hulwah,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The  markets  of 
Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
vision. Beef,  mutton,  and  vegetables  of  good  quality 
may  be  had  at  all  times,  and  reasonably  cheap.  The 
bay  literally  swarms  with  the  greatest  variety  of  most 
excellent  fish.  Water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  beach  in  such  a  manner  that  the  casks  of  a 
vessel  may  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat.  Fire- 
wood is  also  abundant,  and  is  cheaper  than  at  Bom- 
bay. A  duty  of  five  per  cent,  is  laid  on  imports,  all 
exports  being  duty  free.  The  entire  value  of  the  im- 
ports has  been  estimated  at  £900,000. 

Mom- y,  Weiyfita.  and  Measures. — Accounts  here  are 
kept  in  goz  and  mamoodies  :  20  goz  =  1  mamoody 
and  20  mamoodies  =  1  dollar.  All  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Indian  coins,  as  well  as  French  and  German 
crowns,  and  Spanish  dollars,  are  met  with  ;  their  value 
fluctuating  with  the  demand  ;  and  they  are  generally 
sold  by  weight.  The  weights  are,  the  cucha  and 
maund  ;  24  cuchas  =  1  maund  =  8  Ibs.  12  oz.  avoirdu- 
pois. Niebuhr  thinks  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site 
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of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers 
(I'ni/aye  en  Arabic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  ed.  Amst.  1780)  ;  a 
conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed,  not  merely  by 
tho  resemblance  of  the  name,  but  also  by  the  terms 
applied  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  being  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive of  Muscat ;  and  as  the  port  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  rocks,  it  must  now  present  almost  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  antiquity.  Dr.  Vincent,  however,  though 
he  speaks  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  is  inclined  to 
place  Mosca  to  the  west  of  Cape  Kasselgate. — Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  344- 
347.  For  further  particulars,  besides  the  authorities 
above  referred  to,  see  HAMILTON'S  New  Account  of  the 
East  Indies,  vol.  i.,  p.  63;  FRAZER'S  Journey  to  Kho- 
rasan,  pp.  5-19  ;  WELLSTED'S  Travels  in  Arabia,  i., 
pp.  li-25.  The  longitude  given  above  is  that  of  AR- 
ROWSMITH'S  Chart  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — The  Sultan  of 
Muscat  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
September  21,  1833,  and  it  took  effect  June  24,  1837, 
the  day  on  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  his  proclamation.  Its  stipulations  establish  per- 
petual peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  open  the 
ports  of  each  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  other, 
with  unrestricted  liberty  of  trade,  reserving  in  the  isl- 
and of  Zanzibar  the  sale  of  muskets,  powder,  and  ball 
to  the  government  only,  but  leaving  the  trade  in  these 
articles  in  all  other  ports  of  the  sultan's  dominions  free 
from  ever}-  restriction.  The  treaty  further  stipulates 
that  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  any  port 
within  the  sultan's  dominions  shall 'pay  no  more  than 
five  per  cent,  duties  on  the  cargoes  landed,  which  shall 
be  in  full  of  all  import  and  export  duties,  tonnage, 
license  to  trade,  pilotage,  anchorage,  or  any  other 
charge  whatsoever ;  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  on 
that  part  of  the  cargo  which  may  remain  on  board 
and  be  re-exported  ;  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  on 
any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  may  enter  any 
of  the  sultan's  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  or  for 
refreshments,  or  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  market.  It 
is  further  stipulated  that  the  American  citizen  shall 
pay  no  other  duties  on  export  or  import,  tonnage,  li- 
cense to  trade,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  than  the 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation  shall  pay ;  and 
similar  equality  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is 
extended  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  sultan. 

In  the  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  of  the 
agent  by  whom  this  treaty  was  negotiated,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  occur :  "  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  is  a 
very  powerful  prince.  He  possesses  a  more  efficient 
naval  force  than  all  the  native  princes  combined,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan.  His  resources  are 
more  than  adequate  to  his  wants.  They  are  derived 
from  commerce,  running  himself  a  great  number  of 
merchant  vessels ;  from  duties  on  foreign  merchandize  ; 
and  from  tribute-money  and  presents  received  from 
various  princes ;  all  of  which  produce  a  large  sum. 
His  possessions  in  Africa  stretch  from  Cape  Delgado 
to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  from  Cape  Aden,  in  Arabia, 
to  Has  el  Haud  ;  they  extend  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Aman  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  he 
claims  also  the  sea-coast  and  islands  within  the  Persian 
Gulf,  including  the  Bahrein  Islands,  and  the  pearl- 
fishery  contiguous  to  them,  with  the  northern  coast  of 
the  gulf,  as  low  down  as  Scindy.  *  *  *  In  Africa 
he  owns  the  ports  of  Monghow,  or  Mongallow,  Lj'iidj', 
Quiloah  (Keelwah),  Melinda,  Larmo,  Patta,  Brava, 
Magadosha  (alias  Mogadore),  and  the  valuable  islands 
of  Monfeca,  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Socotra  (Socotera)," 
etc. 

The  exports  from  the  African  part  of  his  dominions 
are  gum-copal,  aloes,  gum-arabic,  columbo-root,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  drugs,  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
rhinoceros'  horns,  hides,  beeswax,  cocoanut-oil,  rice, 
millet,  etc.  From  Muscat  the  exports  are  wheat, 
raisins,  drugs,  dates,  salt,  dried  fish,  etc.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  ivory  imported  in- 


to the  United  States,  and  all  the  copal  of  the  finest 
quality,  are  from  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  To  this 
place  all  the  goods  collected  for  this  large  trade  are 
imported,  and  sold  to  the  Banians  and  Hindoos  at  six 
months'  credit.  The  United  States  supply  by  far  the 
most  important  goods  for  all  the  coast  trade,  viz. : 
Lowell  manufactured  sheetings  and  shirtings.  Other 
goods  in  demand  for  the  coast  trade  are  powder,  mus- 
kets, brass-wire,  glass-beads,  and  India  rubber  goods. 
The  currency  of  Muscat  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Africa,  and,  with  its  weights 
and  measures,  is  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Spanish 
dollar  is  current,  and  the  Spanish  doubloon  varies  in 
value  from  $14  to  $16.  See  ZANZIBAR. 

Muscat,  Imamat  of,  an  extensive  and  powerful 
State  of  Arabia,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  that 
peninsula,  its  authority  also  extending  over  its  south- 
east coast  nearly  as  far  as  Aden,  and  over  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  of  east 
Africa  from  the  equator  south  to  Cape  Delgado.  Area 
and  population  not  ascertained.  Besides  Muscat,  the 
capital,  this  dominion  comprises  the  towns  of  Kostak, 
Muttra  in  Arabia,  and  Juba,  Melinda,  Moinbas,  Maga- 
doxo,  Bravah,  Quiloa  and  Lyndy  in  Africa,  with  the 
islands  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  etc.,  and  it  has  an  active 
trade  with  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and  with  British 
India.  The  imaum  has  a  patriarchal  and  despotic 
sway,  and  the  most  efficient  naval  force  of  any  native 
prince  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan. — Mus- 
cat or  Mascua  (probably  the  Mosca  of  Arrian),  a  forti- 
fied maritime  city  of  east  Arabia,  capital  above  domin- 
ion, on  a  peninsula  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  lat.  23°  37' 
K,  long.  58°  35'  E.  Population  estimated  at  40,000 
to  50,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  heights  all  strongly 
fortified.  The  harbor  of  the  city  is  well  sheltered, 
and  has  deep  water.  Muscat  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  east  Arabia,  and  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Imports  estimated  $4,500,000  in  value 
annually,  and  consist  chiefly  of  almonds,  aloes,  assa- 
fcetida,  gum  ammoniac,  sulphur,  nitre,  gum  copal, 
frankincense,  coffee,  pearls,  ivory,  horns,  hides,  wax 
from  Persia  and  Africa,  most  of  which  are  re-exported 
to  India  and  the  East ;  the  returns  thence  being  made 
in  British  and  India  cotton  goods,  shawls,  China 
manufactures.  Large  quantities  of  dates,  as  also 
wheat,  horses,  salt,  and  dried  fish,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  The  port  is  usually  touched  at  by  ves- 
sels going  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  Though  the  country 
around  it  is  sterile,  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  Muscat. 

Commercial  Relations  with  the  United  States. — The 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  in  1837,  with  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  has  been  duly  observed,  and  a  very 
friendly  disposition  shown  by  the  authorities  to  all 
Americans.  The  present  existing  commercial  regu- 
lations are  fixed  and  permanent.  There  are  no  privi- 
leges permitted  to  other  nations  which  are  denied  to 
our  own.  There  are  no  port  charges  or  other  dues 
levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
drawback  of  duties ;  merchandise  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  or  landed  for  re-shipment,  must  pay  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent.  The  German  crown,  and  pice,  and  pic, 
from  the  East  India  Company's  possessions,  are  the 
only  currency.  The  number  of  pice  for  a  German 
crown  (better  known  in  these  countries  as  the  black 
dollar)  varies,  according  to  the  supply,  from  116  to 
128.  At  this  present  time,  120  pice  are  given  for  one 
black  dollar,  and  3  pic  make  one  pice.  Spanish  and 
Mexican  dollars  are  worth  no  more,  and  do  not  circu- 
late freely.  They  are  purchased  for  the  Bombay 
market,  usually  at  a  premium  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  in 
April,  and  also  near  its  close,  in  September,  and  find 
their  way  from  thence  to  China.  American  half  eagles 
are  worth  $5 ;  English  sovereigns,  $4.75  ;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  doubloons,  $16 ;  Spanish  quarters  and 
eighths  pass  freely  at  25  and  12J  cents,  and  American 
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dimes  and  half  dimes  at  10  and  5  cents.  Merchan- 
dise is  bought  and  sold  for  dollars  and  cents. 

Jror;/. — This  article  varies  greatly  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  size.  The  superior  kinds,  and 
largest  and  best,  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  In 
lots,  average  weight  70  Ibs.  and  upward,  $40  to  $44 
per  frasla  of  35  Ibs.  Ivory,  50  to  60  Ibs.  average 
weight,  $37  to  $40  per  frasla.  Tortoise  shell  per 
pound,  of  3  Ibs.  English,  $2  to  $5.  Gum  copal,  per 
frasla  of  35  Ibs.  English,  $5  to  $7.  Hides,  per  conge 
of  20  Ibs.,  $10  to  $15  per  conge.  Cloves,  per  frasla 
of  35  Ibs.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Commissions  usually  charged,  2-J-  per  cent.  As  for 
freights  and  insurance,  there  are  no  rates  to  the  United 
States.  Cargoes  imported  from  the  United  States  are 
invariably  sold  at  6  months'  credit.  If  cash  is  wanted 
for  a  sale,  a  discount  is  made  of  4^  per  cent,  for  6 
months.  As  for  exchange,  the  captains  of  whale  ships 
draw  upon  their  owners  for  the  cash  they  require,  and 
the  usual  charge  is  20  per  cent.  Duties,  5  per  cent, 
on  all  cargo  landed.  No  duties  on  exports  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  internal  taxes  of  any 
kind  paid  by  the  people  of  this  island  directly.  The 
sultan's  revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  all  articles 
of  commerce  brought  from  the  neighboring  coast,  Red 
Sea,  Aden,  Persian  Gulf,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  negro  slaves  are  almost  the  only  common 
laborers,  and  receive  per  day  about  12|-  cents,  or  $2.50 
to  $3  per  month.  The  higher  order  of  servants  to 
oversee  the  work  in  preparing  and  shipping  cargoes 
are  paid  from  $7.50  to  $10  per  month.  Native  work- 
men in  the  various  branches  of  mechanic  industry 
receive  about  $5  to  $7  per  month. 

No  steamers  are  owned  or  built  here,  and  there  are 
no  facilities  for  ship-building,  or  even  repairing,  to  any 
extent.  The  sultan  has  a  few  ships-of-war  built 
either  at  Bombay  or  at  places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
They  are  manned  by  slaves  and  officered  by  Arabs. 
The  only  vessels  owned  here  by  natives  are  called 
dows,  and  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
are  the  rudest  kind  of  ship  possible  to  conceive  of,  and 
never  undertake  to  get  to  any  place  against  the  mon- 
soon. They  sail  fast,  and  are  of  very  peculiar  con- 
struction. Zanzibar  is  a  large,  fertile,  and  populous 
island,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the  sultan,  who 
is  far  superior  to  his  brother  princes  in  intelligence, 
and  has  a  disposition  to  introduce  improvements  into 
his  dominions.  But  his  subjects,  like  all  Arabs,  are 
far  behind  other  nations,  and  despise  all  improvement. 
Cloves  are  produced  upon  this  island  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  annual  increase  is  considerable.  All 
other  articles  of  export  are  brought  from  other  places. 
See  Com.  ReL,  U.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  1866-57,  pp.  367-368. 

Musk  (Fr.  Muse;  Ger.  Bisam;  Du.  Muskus ;  It. 
Muzchio  ;  Sp.  Almizde;  E.U.S.  Muscits ;  Arab,  and  Pers. 
Mishk)  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  deer  (Moschus 
moschi/iTiii)  inhabiting  the  Alpine  mountains  of  the 
east  of  Asia.  The  musk  is  found  in  a  small  bag  under 
the  belly.  Musk  is  in  grains  concreted  together,  dry, 
yet  slightly  unctuous,  and  free  from  grittiness  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  or  chewed.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar, aromatic,  and  extremely  powerful  and  durable 
odor ;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  heavy  ;  and  the  color 
deep  brown,  with  a  shade  of  red.  It  is  imported  into 
England  from  China  in  caddies  containing  from  60  to 
100  ox.  each ;  but  an  inferior  kind  is  brought  from 
Bengal,  and  a  still  baser  sort  from  Russia.  The  best 
s  that  which  is  in  the  natural  follicle  or  pod.  Being 
a  very  high-priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated. 
That  which  is  mixed  with  the  animal's  blood  may  be 
discovered  by  the  largeness  of  the  lumps  or  clots.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  dark,  highly  colored,  fri:ible 
earth ;  but  this  appears  to  the  touch  to  be  of  a  more 
crumbling  texture,  and  is  harder  as  well  as  heavier 


than  genuine  musk.  20  cwt.  of  musk  are  allowed  to  a 
ton.  It  was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  home  in  the 
China  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company. — 
THOMSON'S  Dispensatory;  MILBURN'S  Orient.  Com. 

Muslin  (Ger.  J/H.V.W/H,  A>.<«-fr «<•/« ;  Du.  Xdddoek; 
Fr.  Mausseline ;  It.  Moussolina;  Sp.  Musi-linn;  Rtis. 
Kioto)  is  derived  from  the  word  mousale  or  mm' 
name  given  to  it  in  India,  where  large  quantities  are 
made.  It  is  a  fine  thin  sort  of  cotton  cloth,  with  a 
downy  nap  on  the  surface.  Formerly  all  muslins  were 
imported  from  the  East ;  but  now  they  are  manufac- 
tured in  immense  quantities  at  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
etc.,  of  a  fineness  and  durability  which  riTal  those  of 
India,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  very  considerably 
cheaper.  See  COTTOX. 

Mustard  (Ger.  Mustert,  Senf;  Fr.  Montarde  ;  It. 
Mostarda;  Sp.  Mostaza;  Rus.  Gortschiza;  Lat.  Sina- 
pis;  Arab.  Khlrdid;  Hind.  Rdi),  a  plant  (Sinapis)  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  now  naturalized,  and  a  common  weed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  besides  very 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which, 
when  powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar,  form  a  well 
known  pungent  condiment  in  daily  use.  The  root  is 
annual ;  the  stem  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the  upper  ones  landolato  and  en- 
tire. The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  crucfferee,  and  is  known  by  the 
smooth  four-cornered  pods  which  are  pressed  close  to 
the  stem.  Table  mustard,  mixed  with  warm  water, 
and  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  acts  as  an  emetic, 
and  as  such  is  so  much  the  more  valuable  from  its 
being  always  at  hand.  The  white  mustard  {S.  alba) 
is  milder  than  the  preceding,  and  on  this  account  is 
more  agreeable  to  some  palates. — E.  A. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  Memorable  mutiny 
on  board  the  Bounty  armed  ship  returning  from  Ota- 
heite  with  bread  fruit.  The  mutineers  put  their  cap- 
tain, Bligh,  and  19  men,  into  an  open  boat  near 
Annamooka,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  April  28, 
1789,  and  they  reached  the  island  of  Timor,  south  of 
the  Moluccas,  in  June,  after  a  perilous  voyage  of 
nearly  4000  miles,  in  which  their  preservation  was 
next  to  miraculous.  The  mutineers  were  tried  Sep- 
tember 15,  1792,  when  six  were  condemned,  of  whom 
three  were  executed. 

Myrobalans  are  the  dried  fruits  of  different  va- 
rieties of  terminalia.  The  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  gall-nut,  consists  of  a  white 
pentangular  nut,  covered  by  a  substance  about  two 
lines  in  thickness.  The  latter,  which  is  the  only  val- 
uable part,  is  mucilaginous  and  highly  astringent; 
and  being  separated  from  the  nut  is  employed,  with 
the  best  effect,  both  by  dyers  and  tanners,  especially 
by  the  latter.  It  produces  with  iron  a  strong,  durable, 
black  dye  and  ink  ;  and  with  alum,  a  very  full,  though 
dark,  brownish  yellow.  The  imports  vary  consider- 
ably.— BANCROFT  On  Permanent  Colors,  i.,  351,  etc. 

Myrrh  (Ger.  Myrrhen  ;  Du.  Mirrhe  ;  Fr.  Myrrhe  ; 
It.  and  Sp.  Mirra ;  Lat.  Myrrha ;  Arab.  Mttrr),  a  res- 
inous substance,  the  produce  of  an  unknown  tree 
growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  imported  in 
chests,  each  containing  from  one  to  two  cwt.  Abys- 
sinian myrrh  comes  to  us  through  the  East  Indies, 
while  that  produced  in  Arabia  is  brought  by  the  way 
of  Turkey.  It  has  a  peculiar,  rather  fragrant,  odor, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  small  irregularly 
shaped  pieces,  which  can  hardly  be  called  tears.  Good 
myrrh  is  translucent,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color,  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  resinous  fracture,  and  easily  pulver- 
ized. Its  specific  gravity  is  1-36.  When  it  is  opaque, 
mixed  with  impurities,  and  either  white,  or  of  a  dark 
color  approaching  nearly  to  black,  with  a  disagreeable 
odor,  it  should  be  rejected. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 
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Nails  (Ger.  Nagel,  Spiker;  Du.  Spykers ;  Fr. 
Clous;  It.  Chiodi,  Chiovi,  Aguti;  Sp.  Clavos ;  Rus. 
Gwosdi)  are  small  spikes  of  iron,  brass,  etc.,  which, 
being  driven  into  wood,  serve  to  bind  several  pieces 
together,  or  to  fasten  something  upon  them.  The  con- 
sumption of  nails  is  immense ;  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  those  annually  produced  is  very  large. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  or  IKON 
NAILS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOB  THE  YEAR  END- 
INU  JUNE  30TH,  1856. 


Districts. 

Pounds. 

Value.         | 

183,900 
20,094 
12,1(00 
100 
7,000 
8,000 
1,200 
36,900 
2,778,100 
2,500 
23,600 
40,000 
67,700 
10,000 
7,5S1 
14,214 
337,841 
60,740 
55,700 
43,822 
1,380,172 
882,950 
109,650 
15,600 
5,000 
1,000 
2,500 
9,926 
10,800 
16,700 
91,290 

$8,839 
804 
000 
5 
2SO 
880 
48 
1,66:1 
102,897 
100 
960 
1,550 
2,933 
400 
791 
743 
21,424 
1,240 
2,529 
2,152 
60,360 
14,446 
4,518 
650 
200 
43 
110 
707 
471 
907 
5,683 

Portland  aud  Falmouth  

Haii"or  

Vermont  

Gloucester  

Salem  

Boston  and  Charlestown  

Fall  River                     

New  Bedford    

New  London  

Buffalo  Creek  

Philadelphia                              

Detroit                        

San  Francisco  

Total  .  .  . 

5,736,580 

$238,883 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  IRON  NAILS,  SPIKES, 
AND  TACKS,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNB  30TH,  1856. 


Districts. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Passamaquoddy  

5,200 

$153 

Vermont  

10,100 

1,071 

Boston  and  Charlestown  

83,212 

11,624 

220 

18 

Oswojjatchie  

10 

1 

New  York  

1,881,029 

73,508 

Capo  Vincent  

1,200 

61 

Philadelphia  

92,416 

12,015 

54,475 

6,486 

Charleston  

17,578 

1,577 

3,644 

875 

Mobile      

4,700 

694 

New  Orleans  

115,837 

18,598 

Detroit    

10 

2 

Cliii-iis^o  

3,370 

77 

San  Francisco  

19,700 

1,619 

Total... 

2.292.696 

$127.879 

See  IRON  and  HARDWARE. 

Nangasacki,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ximo,  one  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
being,  according  to  Krusentern,  in  lat.  32°  43'  40"  N., 
long.  130°  11'  47"  E.  The  harbor  extends  N.  E.  and 
S.W.  about  2J  leagues,  being,  in  most  places,  less  than 
a  mile  in  width.  Ships  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water, 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  town,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bay  where  they  are  protected  from  all  winds. 

Nankeen  or  Nankin  (Ger.  Nanking ;  Du.  Nan- 
l-intjzlinnen;  Fr.  Toile  Nankin ;  It.  Nanquino ;  Span. 
Nanquina),  a  species  of  cotton  cloth  in  extensive  use 
in  this  country.  It  takes  its  name  from  Nanking,  in 
China,  a  European  corruption  of  Kyang-ning,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  extensive  province  of  Kyang-nan,  where  it 
is  principally  produced,  and  which"  also  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  green  teas.  In  the  East,  the  man- 


ufacture is  wholly  confined  to  China.  The  cloth  is 
usually  of  a  yellowish,  though  occasionally  it  is  of  a 
blue  color,  and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ;  the 
broad  pieces  called  "the  Company's  nankeens,"  are 
generally  of  a  better  quality  than  the  narrow  ones,  and 
are  most  esteemed.  The  color,  whether  yellow  or  blue, 
is  given  to  the  cloth  by  dyeing  ;  for  though  yellow  cot- 
ton wool  be  raised  in  the  East,  the  cloth  made  from  it 
is  too  glaring.  The  nankeens  brought  to  England 
come  under  the  general  denomination  of  piece  goods. 
They  are  mostly  made  into  trowsers  and  waistcoats  for 
gentlemen's  wear  during  summer,  ladies'  pelisses,  etc. 
In  some  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  British 
settlements  in  Africa,  nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes 
all  the  year  round,  and  constitutes  the  principal  article 
of  attire.  Latterly,  however,  they  have  become  un- 
fashionable in  this  country,  and  their  importation  has, 
in  consequence,  all  but  ceased.  See  article  CANTON. 

Nankin,  or  Nanking  ("court  of  the  South"), 
a  city,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  near  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  about 
90  miles  from  its  mouth.  Lat.  32°  2'  N.,  long.  118° 
49'  E.  Population  estimated  at  400,000.  Its  ancient 
walls  can  be  traced  over  hill  and  dale  for  35  miles,  but 
Nankin  has  so  greatly  declined  since  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pekin  by  Kublai-khan  in  the 
13th  century,  that  the  modern  walls  are  of  much  less 
extent,  and  the  city  scarcely  occupies  one  eighth  part 
of  the  surface  inclosed  by  them,  and  it  is  commanded 
by  hills  especially  on  the  east,  and  otherwise  ill-calcu- 
lated for  defense.  Principal  objects  of  interest  are 
the  famous  porcelain  tower  of  9  stories  and  200  feet  in 
height,  completed  in  1432  at  a  cost,  as  stated,  of  about 
$3,500,000 ;  and  the  "  tomb  of  kings"  (supposed  to  be 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  A.D.  1328  to  1621),  leading  to 
which  is  a  fine-paved  road  with  an  avenue  of  gigantic 
armed  figures.  Tho  governor's  palace,  and  an  ob- 
servatory, are  worthy  of  notice.  Here  are  important 
manufactures  of  crape,  satin  of  the  finest  quality,  pa- 
per, artificial  flowers,  China  or  Indian  ink,  and  nan- 
keen, which  hence  derives  its  name,  but  is  also  made 
throughout  the  whole  province.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  trade,  and  by  the  great  canal  which 
crosses  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  about  50  miles  eastward, 
it  communicates  directly  with  Pekin,  to  which  city  a 
good  deal  of  fish  is  sent  hence,  among  other  arti- 
cles. It  is  also  the  place  of  a  grand  viceroy,  with 
authority  over  the  Kiang  provinces,  of  a  great  mili- 
tary depot,  and  the  chief  seat  of  literature  in  the  em- 
pire. 

Nantes,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of 
France,  on  the  Loire,  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
lat.  47°  13'  6"  N.,  long.  1°  32'  44"  W.  Population, 
in  1851,  96,362.  Vessels  drawing  18  and  19  feet  water 
come  up  to  Paimboeuf,  about  24  miles  lower  down  the 
river ;  but  no  vessel,  drawing  more  than  11  or  12  feet 
can  come  up  to  the  city,  unless  at  high  water  a  day  or 
two  before  full  and  change.  There  are  three  entrances 
to  the  Loire.  The  first  and  most  generally  frequented 
is  between  the  bank  called  Le  Four  and  Point  Croisic ; 
there  is  a  second  between  Le  Four  and  the  bank  called 
La  Banche  ;  and  the  third,  which  in  southerly  winds 
is  much  resorted  to,  between  the  latter  and  the  rocks 
called  La  Couronne.  The  navigation,  which  is  naturally 
rather  difficult,  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  light-houses  and  beacons.  Of  the  former,  one 
has  been  recently  constructed  on  the  north  part  of  Le 
Four,  about  a  league  from  Croisic,  in  lat.  47°  17'  53" 
N.,  long.  2°  38'  3"  W.  It  is  56  feet  high.  The  light 
is  a  revolving  one ;  the  flash,  which  continues  for  7 
seconds,  b  'ing  succeeded  by  a  dark  interval  of  53  sec- 
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onds.  Two  light-houses,  called  the  Aiguillon  lights, 
stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth ; 
the  lower  light,  adjoining  Point  de  Levi,  being  in  lat. 
47°  14'  33"  N.,  long.  2°  15'  46"  W.  The  light  is 
fixed,  and  is  111  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
upper  Aiguillon  light,  situated  about  a  mile  N.  31°  E. 
from  the  lower,  is  127  feet  high  ;  it  also  is  a  fixed  light, 
varied,  however,  by  a  flash  every  3  minutes.  A  beacon 
tower,  called  the  Turk,  is  erected  on  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  La  Blanche ;  the  course  for  vessels  enter- 
ing between  it  and  La  Couronne,  is  to  bring  the  Aguil- 
lon  lights  in  one.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  varies  from  2  to  2f  fathoms.  At 
springs  the  rise  is  14,  and  at  neaps  7  or  8  feet.  High 
water  at  full  and  change  3f  hours. 

Her  situation  renders  Nantes  the  emporium  of  all 
the  rich  and  extensive  country  traversed  by  the  Loire, 
so  that  she  has  a  pretty  considerable  import  and  export 
trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  exports 
consist  of  all  sorts  of  French  produce,  but  principally 
of  brandy,  wine  and  vinegar,  silk,  woolen  and  linen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  biscuits,  etc.  The 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products,  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  etc.  Nantes 
is  a  considerable  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  salt, 
large  quantities  being  made  in  the  Department,  prin- 
cipallj*  at  Noirmutiers  and  Croisic.  During  the  time 
that  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  Nantes  was  more 
extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any  other  French  port. 
The  custom  duties  of  Nantes,  exclusive  of  those  on 
salt,  produced,  in  1851,  10,817,000  francs ;  she  being 
in  this  respect  inferior  only  to  Marseilles,  Havre,  and 
Bordeaux.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  except  river 
craft,  coasters,  and  steamers,  on  the  31st  December, 
1851,  569  ships,  of  the  burden  of  68,121  tons. 

The  port  charges  levied  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  the  same,  and  no  more  than  the  port  charges 
levied  on  French  vessels,  except  the  tonnage  duty, 
which  is  94  cents  per  ton  register,  the  same  as  the 
French  vessels  pay  in  the  United  States.  The  tran- 
shipment in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  goods  is 
permitted  to  any  port,  except  from  a  French  port  to  an- 
other French  port,  which  would  be  considered  as  a  coast- 
ing trade ;  and  no  vessels  of  any  nation  whatsoever  are  al- 
lowed to  do  that  trade,  except  the  Spanish  vessels,  Spain 
having  an  ancient  treaty  with  France  to  that  effect. 

AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PORT  CHARGES  LEVIED 
ON  AMERICAN  VESSELS  AND  FRENCH  VESSELS  AT  THE 
POUT  OF  NANTES,  THE  VESSEL  BEING  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 
OF  A  BURDEN  OF  299  TONS  PEK  REGISTER,  AND  DRAW- 
ING 11  FEET  AMERICAN. 


Port  charges. 

French 

American 

vemels. 

Sanitary  board  at  St.  Nazaire  

Francs. 

64  85 

Dollars. 

8  54 

Entry  of  the  vessel  

12  00 

2  28 

Pilotage  from  Belle  lie  to  Paimboeuf  . 
Pilotage  from  Pairnboeuf  to  Nantos.  .  . 
Tonnage  duty  

113  62 
60  55 

21  66 
11  53 

2S7  00 

River  dues  

47  10 

8  97 

Consular  fees  

4  00 

Sixty  tons  of  stone  ballast,  at  1'25  fr.. 
Pilotage  from  Nantes  to  Paimboeuf.  .  . 
Pilotage  from  Paimboeuf  to  sea  
Clearances  out  

75  00 
49  55 
85  10 
12  00 

14  28 
9  44 

6  63 

o  23 

Brokerage  on  361  tons  delivered,  at  I 

180  50 

84  88 

Pilotage. — Vessels  under  80  tons  (if  French  or  as- 
similated by  treaty)  are  not  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  at 
sea,  but  must  have  one  for  the  river.  The  rates, 
which  are  fixed  by  law,  are  paid  by  the  foot  from  the 
sea  to  Paimboeuf,  and  from  thence  to  Nantes  for  all 
vessels  under  80  tons.  Above  80  tons,  they  are  per 
ton.  The  master  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Paimboeuf  or 
Nantes  has  merely  to  give  a  note  to  the  pilot  stating 
where  the  pilot  boarded  him,  where  he  left  him,  the 
name  and  draught  of  water  of  his  vessel  in  Ent/li^li 
feet.  The  note  will  be  deposited  at  the  pilot's  office, 
and  the  pilotage  be  received  from  the  ship's  broker. 
No  foreign  vessel,  however  small,  can  be  removed 
from  one  anchorage  to  another,  or  to  or  from  a  quay, 


but  by  a  pilot.  Every  vessel  is  boarded  at  St.  Nazaiie, 
and  if  she  has  a  foul  bill  of  health,  or  disease  on  board, 
is  instructed  where  to  go.  River  Dues  on  vessels  as- 
cending from  Paimboouf  to  Nantes  are  about  IJd.  per 
ton.  At  Paimboeuf,  and  below  it,  none  are  levied.  If 
a  vessel  under  sail  causes  damage  to  another  that  is 
properly  moored,  she  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairs ;  if  to  a  vessel  at  single  anchor  (unless  inten- 
tionally done)  or  under  sail,  the  expense  of  the  repairs 
of  both  are  added  together,  and  each  pays  a  moiety. 
The  same  rule  is  enforced  if  damage  be  caused  by  one 
vessel  properly  moored  driving  on  board  another  in 
the  same  situation  ;  but  if  either  were  riding  at  single 
anchor,  the  one  properly  moored  is  indemnified ;  if  both 
were  at  single  anchor,  both  bear  the  loss  alike. 

Naples,  a  largo  city  and  sea-port  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
the  light-house  being  in  lat.  40°  50'  12"  N.,  long:  14° 
14'  15"  E.  Population,  in  1851,  416,475.  Naples  is 
well  situated  for  commerce  ;  but  the  policjT  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  been  most  unfavorable  to  its 
growth,  and  has  confined  it  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.  The  Bay  of  Naples  is  spacious,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  picturesque  views.  The  harbor  is 
formed  by  a  mole,  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
L,  having  a  light-house  on  its  elbow.  Within  the 
mole  there  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  ground 
being  soft.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there  is 
no  bar ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the 
south-westerly  winds;  and  to  guard  against  their 
effects,  vessels  lying  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse 
in  that  direction.  There  is  no  obligation  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  but  it  is  usual  to  take  one  the  first  time 
that  a  ship  anchors  within  the  mole.  The  light-house 
has  a  revolving  light.  The  period  of  revolution  is  2 
minutes,  during  the  first  of  which  the  full  strength  of 
the  light  is  continued,  and  during  the  second  minute 
its  brilliancy  rapidly  decreases.  The  height  of  the 
light  is  161  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  visible  at  the 
distance  of  18  or  20  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
mole  is  a  low  fixed  light  to  guide  vessels  round  its  head. 
EXPORTS  FROM  THE  CONTINENTAL  STATES  OF  THE  Two 
SICILIES,  BY  LAND  AND  BY  SEA,  IN  NATIONAL  AND 
FOREIGN  VESSELS,  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1840  TO  1850, 
BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


By  sen. 

Years. 

By  land. 

In  national 

In  foreign 

Total  values. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Dvicats. 

Ducats. 

Ducnts. 

Dneato.      i    Sterling. 

1840 

461,595 

T,229,239 

4,037,278 

11,188,112 

1,954,688 

1841 

726,337 

7,852,093 

5,528,616 

13,607,046 

'2,-2G7.Ml 

1S42 

862,168 

9,524,304 

3,989,852 

13,876,324 

2,:!1'2.720 

1843 

385,679 

7,825,160 

2,644,293 

10,355,137 

1,726,856 

1844 

298,890 

8,844,870 

2,828,156 

9.971,416 

1,661,908 

1845 

275,961 

9,984,751 

•2.441.927 

13,702,639 

2,288,778 

1846 

276,606 

11,176,154 

2,897,324 

14,350,OS4 

2,891,681 

1847 

887,900 

8,671,810 

8,143,556 

12,102,766 

2.IH7.12S 

1848 

262,700 

6,503,595 

3,164,388 

9,930,678 

1,686,118 

1849 

251,545 

8,561,960 

4.:itiL'..v.)i 

18,776,096 

2.2!M',,01C) 

1850 

429,823 

9,489,943 

4,840,629 

14,760,420 

2,460,070 

The  exports  principally  consist  of  the  products  of 
the  adjacent  country.  Of  these,  silk  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Olive  oil  is  also  a  most  important  article ; 
but  it  is  principally  supplied  by  Gallipoli,  a  town  in 
the  Terra  d'Otranto,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
Gallipoli  oil.  The  entire  exports  of  oil  from  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  have  been  estimated  at  about  '-'00,000 
salme,  or  36,333  tons,  a  year,  which,  taking  its  mean 
value  when  exported  at  £H>(i  per  ton.  is  equivalent  to 
the  annual  sum  of  $3,633,300.  See  OLIVK  On..  The 
other  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wine,  brandy,  dried 
fruits,  red  and  white  argol,  tallow,  liquorice,  gloves, 
madder,  hemp,  linseed,  cream  of  tartar,  bones,  lamb 
and  kid  skins,  oak  and  chestnut  staves,  rags,  salr'ron, 
etc.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  Neapolitan  wines. 
The  most  esteemed  is  the  Incriina  Christi,  a  red  lus- 
cious wine,  better  known  in  England  by  name  than  in 
reality,  the  first  growths  being  confined  to  a  small 
quantity  only,  which  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal 
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cellars.  There  are,  however,  large  quantities  of  sec- 
ond-rate wines  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
such  as  those  of  Pozxuoli,  Ischia,  Nola,  etc.,  which 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  lacrima  Christi,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Several  parts  of  Calabria  produce 
,s\vi>ct  wines  of  superior  quality. — HKNIJKKSON'S  An- 
c/'ri/ f  and  Modem  Wines,  p.  239.  The  price  of  wine 
at  Naples  depends  entirely  on  the  abundance  of  the 
vintage.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons 
and  cotton  twist,  hardware,  iron  and  tin,  woolens, 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  etc.  Naples  is  a  good 
market  for  pilchards,  and  it  requires  a  large  supply  of 
dried  and  barreled  cod. 

"  The  existing  regulations  as  to  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  appear  fixed.  When 
our  treaty,  however,  shall  expire,  if  not  renewed,  a 
change  may  follow,  as  well  for  tonnage  dues  as  for 
the  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  duties  of  merchan- 
dise. I  know  of  no  privileges  permitted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations  which  are  denied  to  the  United 
States,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
of  other  nations  and  not  on  the  United  States.  The 
amount  and  character  of  the  port  charges  and  other 
dues  levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows :  On  entry. — Tonnage,  4  grains,  or  3  and  one  fifth 
cents  per  ton,  when  there  is  a  treat}' ;  without  treaty 
and  indirect  voyage,  40  grains,  or  32  cents  per  ton. 
Light  money,  $1 ;  presentation  of  manifest,  $1 ;  cus- 
tom-house visit,  80  cents ;  liquidation  of  manifest  and 
boletta,  35  cents  ;  customary  present,  60  cents.  Total 
amount  on  entry,  except  tonnage,  $3.75.  On  clear- 
ance.— Biglietto  of  departure,  $1 ;  bill  of  health,  $1 ; 
roll  of  police,  25  cents  ;  roll  of  port,  25  cents ;  usual 
present,  60  cents;  il  spedizionieri,"  or  broker's  com- 
pensation, $2.  Making  a  total  amount  on  clearance 
of  $5.10.  National  vessels  pay  the  same,  but  the 
presents  are  greater  by  them.  The  health  officer  has 
for  granting  pratique  on  arrival  $5.  Should  the  ves- 
sel be  subject  to  quarantine,  the  charges  increase 
according  to  circumstances,  and  still  more  so  when 
sent  to  Visita  to  perform  it.  Transhipment  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  of  goods,  either  to  another  port  in 
the  kingdom  or  to  a  foreign  port  is  prohibited,  as  well  as 
in  other  vessels,  except  the  Neapolitan  steamboats. 
It  is  allowed  by  favor  when  the  manifest,  on  arrival, 
specifies  the  goods  and  the  port  to  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  transhipped. 

"Exports  from  this  port  have  been  put  on  board 
free  of  any  duty,  at  prices  as  follows  :  Refined  argols, 
at  20  cents  per  pound ;  refined  yellow  pink,  at  23  cents 
per  pound  ;  cream  tartar,  at  25  cents  per  pound  ;  lic- 
orice paste  (Corigliano)  at  16  cents  per  pound  ;  licor- 
ice, Baracco  and  other,  at  15  to  15£  cents  per  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  in  casks,  at  78  cents  per  gallon  ;  oranges,  per 
box,  $2.20  to  $2.25;  lemons,  $3  to  $3.20;  filberts, 
4J  cents  per  pound;  walnuts,  5  cents  per  pound. 
There  have  been  exported  during  the  year,  from  the 
first  of  July  last,  about  60,000  Ibs.  of  sewing  silks — 
first,  second,  and  third  qualities — at  $4.20,  $3.80,  and 
$3.60  per  Ib.  of  16  oz. ;  also  about  25,000  Ibs.  of  such 
silks,  raw  or  undyed.  at  $3  per  Ib.  of  16  oz.  These 
are  shipped  by  steamers  for  Marseilles  or  Liverpool 
for  the  most  part.  In  like  indirect  way  are  also  sent 
clay  pipes  with  reed  tubes,  of  little  value,  musical 
strings,  coral  and  lava  ornaments,  but  no  prices  can 
be  quoted,  as  their  value  depends  on  the  beaut}'  of  the 
article  •,  and  the  execution  of  the  work.  Between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Five  or  six  foreign  vessels 
(Neapolitan  and  English)  have  loaded  in  part  with 
oranges  and  lemons  for  the  United  States,  and  gone  to 
Sicily  to  fill  up,  or  first  take  a  part  cargo  in  Sicily  and 
fill  up  here.  About  20,000  boxes  are  shipped  in  the 
year  from  this  port,  but  the  prices  vary  continually  ; 
they  are  now  double  what  they  were  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season." — Com.  Rel.  U.  8.,  1856-7. 

Commercial  Policy. — The  policy  of  the  Neapolitan 


Old  duty. 

New  duty. 

V  51 

8    6 

Codfish  "          " 

5    7 

3  20 

Cocoa  "         " 

16  50 

8    0 

Coffee  "         " 

24  75 

12    0 

Camphor,  raw  "          " 
"         refined  rottolo 

85    0 
1  12 

24    0 
0  70 

Cinnamon,  In  sorts  " 

1  54 

0  60 

Cassia  lignea,  of  any  sort.  ..can  tar 

50    0 

77    0 

80    0 
80    0 

Nutmegs  rottolo 

1  54 

0  80 

Pepper  " 

8  25 

7    0 

2  47 

1  20 

Stockfish  

4  68 

8    0 

Sugar,  any  kind,  in  powder    " 
"       "       in  loaves      " 
Vauilla...                               " 

22    0 
33    0 

2  78 

10    0 
15    0 

1  80 

government  with  respect  to  commerce  was  for  a  length- 
ened period  the  most  objectionable  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Articles,  whether  of  import  or  of  export, 
were  bui'dened,  alike,  with  oppressive  duties  and  re- 
strictions ;  and  even  the  warehousing  of  foreign  goods 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  permitted.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  observe,  the  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  become  alive  to  the  injurious  influence  of 
tlii.s  fvlo  de  se  system,  and  has  given  its  sanction  to  sev- 
eral measures  of  a  comparatively  liberal  character. 

The  duties  on  imports  have  also  undergone  various 
modifications.  Those  on  fish,  sugar,  and  other  colo- 
nial products,  have  been  reduced  fully  a  half.  But 
we  submit  in  illustration  of  these  changes  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  old  and  new  rates  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain articles : 


We  have  no  doubt  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
these  wise  and  liberal  measures  will  lead  to  further 
changes.  The  duties  on  iron,  with  those  on  cottons, 
woolens,  and  other  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods, 
are  a  great  deal  too  high.  These  duties  were  imposed 
partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view 
of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  ;  but  they  have 
not  accomplished  either  object.  See  Two  SICILIES 
and  ITALY. 

Naphtha.  A  limpid  bitumen,  which  exudes  from 
the  earth  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  some 
other  eastern  countries.  Near  the  village  of  Amiano, 
in  the  State  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring  which 
yields  this  substance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illumi- 
nate the  city  of  Genoa,  for  which  purpose  it  is  em- 
ployed. It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  generally  a  yellow 
color,  but  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  distillation. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.75.  It  boils  at  about 
160°.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  white 
smoky  flame.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  36  of 
carbon  with  5  of  hydrogen,  and  is  therefore  a  pure 
hydro-carbon.  A  liquid  very  similar  to  mineral  naph- 
tha is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  has 
sometimes  been  used  in  lamps,  but  is  apt  to  smoke. 
This  variety  of  naphtha  is  in  great  request  as  a  solv- 
ent for  caoutchouc. 

Napier,  John,  Baron  of  Merchiston.  Cel- 
ebrated as  the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  Born  1550, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  On 
returning  from  his  travels,  in  1574,  his  learning  and 
accomplishments  attracted  great  attention,  and  would 
have  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of  State ;  but, 
declining  all  civil  employment,  he  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  researches  and  to  theology.  In  1614  he  pub- 
lished his  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio.  To  Na- 
pier science  is  indebted  for  considerable  improvements 
in  spherical  trigonometry,  etc.  He  is  principally  cel- 
ebrated, however,  by  his  Rabdology  and  Promptuary 
of  Multiplication,  or  instruments  and  tables  for  the 
more  easy  performance  of  great  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, connected  with  which  were  the  rods  of  ivory, 
etc.,  known  as  Napier's  bones.  In  addition  to  his 
scientific  treatises,  he  wrote  several  works  on  theolo- 
gical subjects.  He  died  in  1617,  in  his  68th  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  at  Edinburgh. 
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Narrows,  The,  a  channel  between  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island,  connecting  New  York  Bay  with 
the  Atlantic,  nine  miles  south  of  New  York.  The 
channel  is  1905  yards  wide,  and  is  well  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries. 

Natal,  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  27°  40' 
and  30°  40'  S.,  and  long.  29°  and  31°  10'  E.,  having 
south-east  the  Indian  Ocean,  west,  the  Drakenberg, 
or  Kahlamba  Mountains,  separating  it  from  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers,  recently 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  north-east  the  Buf- 
falo and  Tugela  Rivers,  dividing  it  from  the  Zooloo 
country.  Estimated  area,  18,000  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation uncertain.  Surface  undulating,  well  watered, 
and  mostly  covered  with  tall  grass.  Timber  in  the 
interior  grows  only  in  clumps,  but  the  sea-coast  is 
bordered  by  a  belt  of  mangroves.  Climate  most 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  far  more  fertile 
than  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Cotton  and  indigo  grow 
wild,  and  the  former  has  been  produced  for  exporta- 
tion, of  the  finest  quality.  Sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  tobacco,  are  important  crops.  Superior  coal 
has  been  found  in  the  interior ;  building  stone  is  found 
all  over  its  surface,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant.  Butter, 
corn,  hides,  ivory,  tallow,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool, 
were  lately  among  the  chief  exports.  Value  of  ex- 
ports in  1851,  $15,000.  Imports  same  year,  valued  at 
$280,000.  The  territory,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  administered  by  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legisla- 
tive council. 

It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  D'Urban,  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  Umvoti,  Impafane,  Upper  Tugela,  and 
Umzinzate,  exclusive  of  a  tract  in  the  south,  hitherto 
without  an  established  magistracy.  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  the  capital,  is  50  miles  inland  from  Port  Natal, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  coast  line.  This  col- 
ony derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
discovered  on  Christmas  day  (1498),  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  was  revisited  in  1575  by  order  of  King 
Sebastian. 

National  Debt.  The  first  mention  of  parlia- 
mentary security  for  a  debt  of  the  English  nation,  oc- 
curs in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  present  national 
debt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  had 
amounted,  in  the  year  1697,  to  about  five  millions 
sterling,  and  the  debt  was  then  thought  to  be  of  alarm- 
ing magnitude. 
1702,  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anno,  tho  debt 

amounted  to £14,000,000 

1714,  On  the  accession  of  Geo.  1 54,000,000 

1749,  Geo.  II. ;  after  the  Spanish  war. 78,000,000 

1768,  Geo.  III. ;  end  of  the  7  years'  war 189,000,000 

1786,  Three  years  after  the  American  war 268,000,000 

1798,  The  civil  and  foreign  war 462,000,000 

1802,  Close  of  the  French  revolutionary  war 571,000,000 

1814,  Close  of  the  war  against  Bonaparte 865,000,000 

1817,  When  the   Irish  and  English  exchequers 

were  consolidated 848,282,477 

1830,  Total  am't  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  840,184,022 

1840,  Total  amount  of  ditto 789,578,000 

1845,  Funded  debt 763,789,000 

1857,        "  "    780,000,000 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  originated 
in  consequence  of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  amounted  in  the  year  1791  to 
about  $75,000,000.  The  revenue  of  the  government 
enabled  it  to  curtail  the  debt  until  the  j'ear  1812,  when 
it  was  only  $45,000,000.  The  war  with  England  in 
1812-15,  added  largely  to  this  debt,  the  loans  neces- 
sary for  war  expenditures  being  raised  at  a  considerable 
loss.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  debt  was  over  $103,- 
000,000.  This  was  rapidly  curtailed,  and  by  the  year 
1835  was  fully  liquidated,  besides  an  appropriation  of 
several  millions  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  individual 
States.  In  1839,  the  revenue  was  less  than  the  expen- 
diture, and  another  debt  was  created  which  had  been 
nearly  liquidated  up  to  the  year  1845,  when  the  war 
with  Mexico  rendered  further  loans  necessary.  The 


Years. 

Debt—  U.  S. 

1--.U  

$90.269,778 

1825.  

1-26  

Sl.o.Vt.or.o 

1  -L'7  

78,987,857 

Is2s  

<;:.-i  ::..n  it 

1829  

5s.421.ll4 

1830  

1S.-.1  

39,  12:;.  192 

1832  

24,822,285 

18*3  

7,001,699 

1884  

4,760,113:4 

1835  

37.733 

1836  

37.513 

1887  

l,s7V-'-'4 

1838  

4,857,660 

1839  

11,983,733 

1840  

5,125,078 

1841  

6,737,398 

1S42  

15,028,488 

1843  

26,593,953 

1844.  

26,143,996 

1S45  

1846  

24,256,495 

1st:  

45,659,659 

1843  

65.-ni.lf>0 

1849  

(U.7H4.6D3 
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64,228,288 

1851  

62,560,395 

1852  

47,560,395 

1853  

56,336,157 

1854.  

44,975.456 

1855  

39,969,731 

1856(Nov.  15) 

30,963,909 

progress  of  the  national  debt  from  1791  to  1857  was  as 
follows : 

Years.  Debt— U.  8. 

1791 $75,463,476 

1792 77,227,924 

1793 80,352,634 

1794. 78,427,405 

1795 80,747,587 

1796 83,762,172 

1797 82,064.479 

1798 79,228,529 

1799 78,40S,670 

1800 82,976,294 

1801 88,088,061 

1802 80,71 2,632 

1808 77,054,686 

1804 86,427,121 

1805 82.812,150 

1806. 75,723,271. 

1807. 69,218,399 

1808. 65,196,318 

1809 57,023.192 

1810 53,173,217 

1811 48,005,583 

1812 45,209,738 

1813 65,962,.s23 

1814 81,4s:.- 16 

1815 99,833,660 

1816 127.334,934 

1817 123,491,965 

1818 103,466,6:34 

1819 95,529,648 

1820 91,015,566 

1821 89,987,423 

1822 93,546,077 

1823 90,875,877 

For  funded  debts  of  various  European  nations,  see 
article  EUEOPE,  p.  622. 

Naval  Architecture.  In  the  small  space  we 
can  assign  to  this  subject  we  shall  merely  endeavor 
to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cess of  construction.  Ships  are  built  in  different 
forms,  according  to  the  service  they  are  intended  for, 
and  the  burdens  they  have  to  carry.  It  is  in  men-of- 
war,  which,  besides  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  qualities  of  a  ship,  have  to  support  a  heavy 
armament  of  cannon,  and  which  are  destined  to  severe 
and  long-continued  service,  that  the  principles  of  con- 
struction have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  form  of  the  ship,  her  strength,  or  the  scantling 
necessary  for  the  services  required  of  her,  are,  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  hydrodynamics,  the  results  of 
experience  alone.  When  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  her  form 
is  projected  in  three  different  planes  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 

1st.  The  sheer  draught,  which  is  the  side  view,  or 
projection  on  the  plane  of  the  keel.  On  this  are  laid 
off  the  length,  the  heights  of  all  the  parts  from  the 
keel,  the  position  and  rake  of  the  stem  and  sternpost, 
the  principal  frames  or  timbers  of  the  sides,  the  ports, 
decks,  channels,  place  of  the  greatest  breadth  or  mid- 
ship frame,  stations  of  the  masts,  etc.  The  frames  be- 
fore the  midship  frame  are  distinguished  by  letters; 
abaft  it,  by  numbers.  The  midslup  frame  is  not  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  length,  but  rather  be-fore  it. 

2d.  The  body  plan,  or  end  view.  This  shows  the 
contour  of  the  sides  of  the  ship  at  certain  points  of  her 
length,  and  since  the  two  sides  are  exactly  alike,  the 
left  half  represents  the  vertical  sections  in  the  after 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  right-hand  half  those  in  the 
fore  part.  The  base  of  the  projection  is  the  midship, 
or  largest  section,  called  also  the  dead  flat,  within  which 
the  other  sections  are  delineated.  On  this  are  exhib- 
ited also  the  beams  of  the  decks. 

3.  The  horizontal  or  floor  plane,  called  also  the  half 
breadth  plan.  The  base  of  this  is  the  section  made  by 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  water  and  the  outside 
surface  of  the  ship,  and  is  called  the  upper  water  line, 
or  load  water  line.  If  the  ship  now  be  supposed  to  be 
lightened  uniformly,  she  will  exhibit  another  water 
line,  and  thus  any  number  of  like  parallel  sections  at 
equal  distances  down  to  the  keel.  On  this  projection 
the  water  linos  appear  as  curves,  on  the  sheer  draught 
as  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  These  three  sec- 
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tions  correspond  to  each  other  upon  the  same  scale,  and 
any  point  in  one  is  immediately  referable  to  the  other 
two  projections.  The  several  parts  are  drawn  from 
these  plans  in  their  full  size  on  the  floor  of  the  mold- 
loft,  and  worked  from  the  molds  or  model  so  taken. 

The  place  in  which  the  ship  is  built  is  called  a  slip. 
In  the  middle,  and  leading  to  the  water,  is  a  row  of 
piles  of  stout  pieces  of  wood  called  the  blocks,  having 
a  declivity  towards  the  water  of  about  one  inch  in  one 
foot.  On  these  the  keel,  which  is  of  elm,  is  laid,  and 
its  component  lengths  scarfed  together.  Under  the 
keel  is  placed  the  false  keel  for  defense.  At  the  end 
farthest  from  the  water  is  raised  the  stem,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  keel  continued  upwards.  Inside  the  stem, 
and  just  above  the  keel,  is  the  apron,  a  curved  timber 
connecting  both.  On  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  is  fixed  an  upright  timber ;  these  are  called 
the  knight  heads,  and  the  bowsprit  lies  between  them. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  keel  is  the  sternpost,  at  which 
the  planking  finishes  abaft,  and  on  which  the  rudder 
is  hung.  Inside  (or  before  this)  are  the  inner  post  and 
other  pieces  for  strength.  Upon  the  keel  is  fixed  a 
layer  of  timber  of  the  same  breadth,  and  rising  for- 
ward and  aft,  called  the  dead  wood  ;  on  this  are  placed 
the  floor  timbers ;  these  consist  of  one  which  crosses 
the  keel  to  which  it  is  coaked,  and  the  two  parts  of  a 
like  timber  firmly  joining  it,  and  projecting  oeyond  its 
ends.  The  several  pieces  are  got  into  their  places  by 
shifting  shears. 

The  frames  consist  of  pairs  of  timbers  composed  of 
pieces  of  different  lengths,  joining  the  floor  timbers, 
and  carried  upwards.  The  length  joining  the  floors  is 
called  the  first  futtock,  the  next  the  second  futtock, 
and  so  on,  ending  in  the  top  timbers.  The  pairs  are 
bolted  by  iron  bolts,  and  of  late  adjacent  pairs  have 
been  thus  connected.  The  frames  are  supported  tem- 
porarily by  being  fixed  to  the  cross  spalls,  long  fir 
planks  laid  horizontally  about  the  height  of  the  gun 
deck.  Those  frames  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  keel  are  called  square  frames ;  at  the  head  and 
stern  these  planes  incline  toward  the  extremities,  and 
are  called  cant  frames.  These  divisions  of  the  ship  are 
called,  accordingly,  square  and  cant  bodies.  When  the 
framing  has  assumed  its  form  the  ribands  are  fixed  ; 
these  are  thick,  narrow  planks  at  wide  intervals,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  vessel,  marking  the  direction 
of  the  planks ;  they  are  firmly  shored,  and  removed 
when  the  planking  comes  on.  The  riband  lines  appear 
on  the  half  breadth  plan  as  diagonal  lines.  Upon  the 
keel,  and  over  the  floor  timbers,  to  which  it  is  scored, 
is  laid  the  kelson,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  second  keel  over 
the  first.  The  stern  of  square-sterned  ships  is  formed 
upon  the  wing  transom,  the  uppermost  of  the  horizontal 
pieces  of  timber,  called  transoms,  crossing  the  stern- 
post  inside.  The  wing  transom  is  secured  to  the  tim- 
bers of  the  side  by  a  strong  horizontal  knee.  When 
the  framing  is  complete,  the  outside  planking  is  laid 
on.  The  wales,  thick  planks  above  the  water,  are  first 
secured  to  the  ribs.  The  clamps  are  thick  planks  in- 
side, to  support  the  ends  of  the  beams  of  the  decks. 
The  beams  support  the  decks,  rest  on  the  clamps,  and 
are  secured  to  the  side  by  knees.  The  breast  hooks  are 
strong  curved  pieces  of  timber  crossing  the  stem,  and 
joining  the  bows.  The  deck  hooks  are  the  same,  being 
at  the  decks.  The  crutches  answer  a  like  purpose 
below  in  the  after  part.  The  port  sills  are  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  ports.  The  spirketting  is  the 
plank  of  the  side  between  the  water  way  and  the  port 
sill.  The  chain  wales  are  thick  planks  of  the  outside 
to  receive  the  chains  and  preventer-bolts  for  the  support 
of  the  rigging,  the  foot  waling,  or  ceiling,  is  the  plank 
lining  the  inside  of  the  ship  below.  The  limber  boards 
are  short,  thick  pieces  of  wood  resting  against  the  kel- 
son for  the  convenience  of  keeping  a  clear  passage  to 
the  well.  The  knee  of  the  head,  also  called  the  cut- 
water, is  the  projecting  part  of  the  head  ;  it  is  secured 
to  the  bows  by  knees  called  cheeks. 
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In  order  to  bend  wood  into  the  necessary  curvature, 
it  is  steamed  in  places  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
planking  is  all  complete,  the  ship  is  caulked  and 
painted.  The  fastenings  of  timber  are  effected  by 
bolts,  treenails,  or  coaks.  The  present  method  of 
framing  ships-of-war  is  chiefly  due  to  Sir  Robert  Sep- 
pings.  We  shall  describe  it  here  generally  ;  for  par- 
ticulars, see  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1814,  and  the  published 
reports  on  the  subject.  As  the  timbers  or  ribs  can  not 
be  procured  entire,  or  of  the  proper  curvature,  various 
methods  have  been  used  for  joining  the 
several  pieces  together.  A  method 
used  till  lately  consisted  of  an  angular 
chock  C,  fastened  by  treenails  to  the 
ends  A  B  of  the  timbers, 
all  stress  upon  the 
direction,  falls  on  the 
when  the  chock  decays,  no  support  is 
afforded  in  any  sense  whatever.  At  present  the  square 
ends,  A'  B',  are  brought  together,  while  a  cook  C',  or 
small  oak  cylinder,  is  let  into  each. 

By  this  plan  the  two  faces  resist  any  effort  by  press- 
ure from  without  to  close  the  timbers,  and  the  coak 
itself  resists  the  effort  (perpendicular  to  this  last)  to 
make  one  timber  slide  past  the  other  by  the  whole  force 
necessary  to  cut  it  off  flush  with  the  section.  In  the 
single  case  of  lifting  one  face  exactly  perpendicularly 
off  the  other,  the  coak  offers  no  resistance  ;  this  effort, 
which  is  that  produced  by  the  strain  of  the  rigging  on 
the  sides,  is  opposed  by  other  numerous  connections. 
The  method  is  very  ancient,  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  at  Balbec ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  application  to  ship-building  is  seen  in 
the  frames,  which  undergo  no  change  of  form  while 
hoisting  into  their  places.  The  efficiency  of  the  plan, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  a  single  length,  but  in 
the  system  of  frames,  each  joining  of  which  is  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  next  piece. 

A  shelf  piece,  coaked  and  bolted  to  the  timbers  or 
ribs,  and  resting  on  short  vertical  pieces 
of  timber  called  chocks,  and  sometimes 
scored  to  the  ribs,  is  carried  like  a  hoop 
entirely  round  the  ship.  On  this  the 
beam  ends  are  coaked ;  and  over  these 
again  is  laid  a  strong  water  way  scored  to 
the  beams,  and  coaked.  Besides  these  the  beam  end 
is  clasped  by  two  arms  of  an  iron  knee,  of  which  the 
third,  which  is  vertical,  is  bolted  to  the  chock.  The 
shelf  binds  firmly  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  ship  to- 
gether, and  resists  like  an  arch  all  external  pressure. 
The  spaces  between  the  timbers  below  are  filled  up  by 
dry  wood  driven  in  tight,  and  caulked,  thus  rendering 
the  bottom  solid  and  water-tight,  independently  of  the 
planking.  One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
is  the  diagonal  framework  below,  Instead  of  the 
former  planking  in  the  hold  are  placed  braces,  crossing 
the  ribs,  to  which  they  are  coaked,  at  an  angle  of  45°  ; 
those  in  the  fore  body  incline  (or  rake)  aft,  and  those 
in  the  after  body  forward.  They  butt  against  the  kel- 
son, and  extend  nearly  to  the  water ;  they  are  in  gen- 
eral placed  under  every  other  beam,  but  closer  at  the 
extremities. 

Longitudinal  pieces  of  timber  are  laid  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  keel  over  the  heads  or  joinings  of  the  timbers, 
and  bolted  through ;  these,  crossing  the  diagonals, 
form  a  series  of  rhomboidal  figures,  across  which,  in- 
side, are  firmly  driven  trusses,  lying  the  opposite  way 
from  the  diagonals ;  these  are  bolted  through,  and, 
when  necessary,  are  further  tightened  by  driving  in 
thin  iron  plates  at  the  ends.  The  diagonals  act  by  the 
tension  of  the  fibres,  the  trusses  by  the  thrust,  and  the 
whole  thus  resists  every  effort  to  change  the  figure  of 
the  ship.  The  system  was  first  put  into  complete  prac- 
tice in  the  Tremendous,  74,  in  1810  ;  which  ship  evinced, 
in  several  severe  trials,  a  firmness  and  dryness  not 
known  before.  M.  C.  Dupin  has  shown  (Phil.  Trans., 
1817)  that  the  principle  of  diagonal  framing  had  sug- 
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gested  itself,  and  been  tried  by  several  French  en- 
gineers, but  as  often  abandoned.  The  merit,  there- 
fore, of  Sir  R.  Seppings,  in  reducing  to  practice  a 
system  which  to  others  had  been  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties,  more  than  compensates  the  want 
of  novelty  in  the  idea  itself.  The  ancient  square, 
massive,  but  weak  sterns,  have  been  replaced  by  Sir 
R.  Seppings  by  round  sterns,  corresponding  in  con- 
struction, and  therefore  in  strength,  to  the  bow. 
These  have  again  undergone  various  alterations,  tend- 
ing to  combine  the  strength  of  the  new  with  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  former  stern.  It  is  only  now 
by  contrasting  the  solid  and  immovable  frame  with  the 
former  weak  and  unconnected  structure,  that  we  can 
fully  perceive  the  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  construc- 
tion. The  timbers,  instead  of  forming  an  independ- 
ent system,  were  often  supported  in  part  by  the  plank- 
ing itself,  as  is  the  case  in  boats.  The  masts,  resting 
only  upon  their  steps,  instead  of  strong  platforms 
which  diffuse  the  pressure  on  all  sides,  and  pressed 
downwards  by  their  weight,  and  by  the  enormous  strain 
of  the  rigging,  arising  from  the  wind  on  the  sails, 
forced  the  keel  down,  and  made  the  ship  leaky.  The 
timbers  and  framework,  being  at  right  angles,  with- 
out mutual  support,  the  whole  stress  of  the  ship  came 
on  the  fastenings  ;  and,  lastly,  the  safety  of  the  ship 
depended  entirely  upon  that  of  the  outside  plank,  the 
part  most  exposed  to  injury. 

The  planks  of  the  decks  have  also  sometimes  been 
placed  diagonally  ;  and  lately  iron  diagonal  straps  have 
been  added  to  the  upper  works  inside.  The  extremi- 
ties being  unsupported  below  by  the  water  droop,  or 
the  ship  hogs,  a  three-decker  formerly  drooped  at  once, 
on  being  launched,  nine  inches  at  each  end,  which  in- 
creased with  her  length  of  service ;  at  present,  such  a 
ship  droops  only  3^  inches,  which,  when  the  materials 
are  set,  suffers  little  or  no  increase.  Exposure  to 
moisture  being  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  timber,  build- 
ing under  cover  has  long  been  practiced.  This  also 
protects  the  men  from  the  weather.  The  wood  usually 
employed  in  ship-building  is  oak.  Elm,  which  does 
not  split  readily,  is  employed  for  the  keel,  and  for  the 
caps.  East  India  teak,  a  very  heavy  durable  wood, 
which  does  not  shrink,  nor  is  liable  to  splinter  from 
shot,  is  now  very  much  used.  African  teak  is  also 
much  used.  Fir  is  used  for  light  works,  masts,  etc. 
The  bottoms  of  ships  are  liable  to  become  covered  with 
weeds  and  shells,  and  to  be  eaten  through  by  worms. 
To  prevent  these  evils,  the  bottoms  were  formerly 
covered  with  a  thin  sheathing  of  wood,  which  was  re- 
placed when  worn.  Lead  has  also  been  used.  Ships 
are  now  sheathed  almost  universally  with  thin  sheets 
of  copper. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  following  works :  BOUG-UER, 
Traite  du  Navire ;  CLAIRBOIS,  Traite  Elementaire,  etc.  ; 
CHAPMAN'S  Naval  Archit.,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  INMAN  ; 
STEEL'S  Elements,  with  an  Appendix,  by  J.  KNOWLES, 
F.R.S. ;  FINCHAM'S  Outlines  of  Ship-building  ;  the  ar- 
ticle "  Ship-building"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency. 
Britannica. 

Naval  Courts  are  tribunals  established  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign 
parts,  or  at  home,  for  inquiring  into  and  dealing  with 
various  matters  pertaining  to  maritime  affairs. 

Naval  Stores.  The  principal  of  these  are  tar, 
pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine,  though  other  articles  used 
in  building  and  equipping  vessels  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded. The  United  States  are  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  naval  stores,  that  notwithstanding  she  is  more 
extensively  employed  in  ship-building  than  any  other 
nation,  she  exports  naval  stores  in  large  quantities. 
NAVAL  STOKES  EXPORTED  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES  TO 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  EXPORTS  OF  NAVAL  STOKES  FROM 
THK  UNITED  STATES  FOB  TUB  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH. 
1856. 

Whither  exported. 

Tar  and  pitch. 

Rosin  4  turpentine. 

Prussia  

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 
4,227 

1,075 
168 
16,353 
16,394 

ioa 

37,979 

-in 

757 
68.867 
257,248 
22,576 
2,62i 
786 
2,590 
6,876 
3,290 
820 

"996 
5,113 
4,945 
5,860 
17,118 

"222 

V,66o 

876 
615 
22 
1,64=3 
100 

'2,987 
2,737 
1,240 
1,729 
2,204 
2,923 
824 
959 
252 

Dollars 

8,096 
1,715 
390 
23,813 
27,962 
172 
70,033 

'"l4 
1,596 
12V363 
702,872 
50,309 
4,773 
1.381 
4,911 
26.665 
7,174 
557 

V,934 
10,467 
9,548 
10,275 
32,418 

"302 

2,010 
1,416 
2,388 
55 
3,082 
231 

5,430 
4,388 
1,994 
8,237 
3,692 
5,456 
1,526 
1,971 
715 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies  

516 

1,694 

Hamburg  

Bremen  

Other  German  ports  

Holland  

80 
52 
334 
531 

164 
144 

657 
1,663 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

:Dutch  East  Indies  

Bi'ltnum  

England  

25,513 
9,717 

72,872 
29,283 

Scotland  

Ireland  

Gibraltar.  

7-24 
1.919 
3,957 
12,653 
2.476 
288 
746 
657 
1,140 
8,963 

1,762 
4,896 
13,395 
27,088 
5,949 
583 
1,887 
1,380 
2,886 
21,697 

Malta  

Canada  

Other  British  N.  Amor,  pos 
iBritish  West  Indies  

(British  Honduras.  .   . 

British  Guiana  

British  Possess,  in  Africa.. 
British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

France  on  the  Mediter  
French  North  Amor,  poss.. 
French  West  Indies  

160 
216 
SOS 
102 
600 
816 
3,912 
292 
1,051 
35 
55 
300 

870 
550 
1,674 
318 
1,729 
2,530 
10,759 
786 
2,337 
96 
172 
495 

French  Guiana  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Cuba  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  
Azores  

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

Two  Sicilies  

A  ustria  

Austrian  possess,  in  Italy.  . 
Turkey  in  Europe  

268 
50 
450 
898 
653 
182 

575 

125 
1,087 
2,141 
1,631 

495 

Turkey  in  Asia  

Other  ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

San  Domingo  

Mexico  

628 
38 
941 
880 
673 
100 
400 
1,165 
1,041 
49 
252 
1,860 
31 

2,043 
123 
2,539 
1,005 
1,851 
212 
MM 
2.784 
2,634 
147 
887 
4,308 
142 

260 

'226 
1,608 
1T.181 

2,675 
1,455 
2,259 
2,080 

'"so 

874 

780 

"641 
3,718 
31,230 
4,487 
2,459 
4,542 
4,631 

"m 

990 

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Buenos  Ayres  

Chili      . 

Peru  

Ecuador  

'Sandwich  Islands  

China  

Whale  Fisheries  

Total  

87,765  235,487.  524,799  1,222,060 

Fear  1848 $586,739 

"     1849 724,630 

"     1S50 911,281 

"     1851 761,408 


Year  1852 $945,224 

"      ia">3 !. 

"     1S54 1,565,6*3 

"     1855 !. 


Navigation  (Lat.  navis,  a  ship),  is  that  branch 
of  science  by  which  the  mariner  is  taught  to  conduct 
his  ship  from  one  part  or  place  to  another.  To  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  navigation,  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mariner  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  the  relative  situations  of  the  lines  conceived  to 
be  drawn  on  its  surface,  and  have  charts  of  the  coasts 
and  maps  of  the  harbors  which  he  may  have  occasion 
to  visit.  He  must  also  understand  the  use  of  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  direction  in  which  a  ship  is 
steered,  and  the  distance  which  she  sails,  are  ascer- 
tained ;  and  be  able  to  deduce  from  the  data  supplied 
by  such  instruments  the  situation  of  his  ship  at  any 
time,  and  to  find  the  direction  and  distance  of  an}'  place 
to  which  it  may  be  required  that  the  ship  should  be 
taken.  A  curve  passing  through  any  two  places  on 
the  earth,  and  cutting  every  intervening  meridian  at 
the  same  angle,  is  called  a  rhumb  line ;  the  angle 
which  such  a  curve  makes  with  each  meridian  is  called 
the  course  between  any  two  places  through  which  the 
curve  passes ;  and  the  arc  of  that  curve  intercepted 
between  any  two  places  is  called  their  nautical  distance. 
This  distance  is  more  than  that  measured  on  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  two  places,  uu- 
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less  both  places  are  on  the  same  meridian,  or  both  on 
the  equator,  when  the  rhumb  line  and  great  circle  co- 
incide. Tin!  tl/jft-rcnce  of  latitude  between  any  two 
places  is  an  arc  of  a  meridian  intercepted  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  on  which  the  places  are  situated  ; 
and  the  difference  of  longitude  is  the  arc  of  the  equator, 
or  the  angle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  meridians 
of  the  places.  Hence,  when  the  latitudes  or  the  lon- 
gitudes of  two  places  are  of  the  same  denomination 
with  respect  to  mirth,  or  KH-/I//I,  «t*l  or  west,  the  differ- 
ence, is  found  by  subtracting  the  less  from  the  greater  ; 
but  when  of  different  denominations,  what  is  called 
their  difference  is  found  by  taking  their  sum.  See 
L.vnnm;,  LONCITUDK. 

Navigation  owes  its  origin  to  the  Phenicians, 
about  1500  B.C.  The  first  laws  of  navigation  origin- 
ated with  the  Khodians,  916  B.C  The  first  account  we 
have  of  any  considerable  voyage  is  that  of  the  Phe- 
nicians sailing  round  Africa,  604  B.C. — BL.AIK.  On  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  335  B.C. 
its  commerce  passed  to  Alexandria,  and  subsequently 
the  Romans  became  the  chief  masters  of  commerce. 
It  passed  successively  from  the  Venetians,  Genoese, 
and  Hanse  Towns,  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  ; 
and  from  these  to  the  English  and  Dutch. — HAYDN. 

Plane  charts  and  mariners'  compass  used  about A.  r>.  1420 

Variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by  Columbus 1492 

That  the  oblique  rhumb  lines  are  spirals,  discovered  by 

Nonius 1537 

First  treatise  on  navigation 1545 

The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne 157T 

Mercator's  chart 1599 

J)avis's  quadrant,  or  backstaff,  for  measuring  angles,  ab't  1600 
Logarithmic  tables  applied  to  navigation  by  Gunter. . . .  1620 

Middle  latitude  sailing  introduced 1623 

Mensuration  of  a  degree,  Norwood 1631 

Hartley's  quadrant 1731 

Harrison's  time-keeper  used 1764 

Nautical  almanac  first  published 1767 

Barlow's  theory  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 1820 

See  COMPASS,  LATITUDE,  LONGTITUDE,  etc. 

Navigation  Laws.  These  laws  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  maritime  law.  In  this  country  they 
are  understood  to  comprise  the  various  acts  that  have 
been  passed,  defining  the  way  in  which  ships  are  to  be 
manned,  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  foreign  ships  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  either  as 
importers  or  exporters  of  commodities,  or  as  carriers  of 
commodities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

,S7,  -ftch  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Navigation 
Ijiirx. — The  origin  of  the  navigation  laws  of  England, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  ours,  may  be  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  or  perhaps  to  a  still  more  remote 
period.  But,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  the  varying 
and  contradictory  enactments  framed  at  so  distant  an 
epoch  could  be  compressed  within  any  reasonable  space, 
it  is  sutliciont  to  observe,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  tvsro  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  navigation 
law  were  distinctly  recognized,  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  im- 
ported in  ships  belonging  to  English  owners,  and 
manned  by  English  seamen.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz.  c.  5),  foreign  ships  were 
excluded  from  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The 
republican  Parliament  gave  a  great  extension  to  the 
navigation  laws,  by  the  act  of  1650,  which  prohibited 
all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  tradin 
with  the  plantations  in  America,  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  a  license.  These  acts  were,  however, 
rather  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  and  dependencies  of  the  empire,  than  to 
regulate  intercourse  with  foreigners.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (9th  of  October,  1651),  the  republican 
Parliament  passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation.  This 
act  had  a  double  object.  It  was  intended  not  only  to 
promote  British  navigation,  but  also  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow  at  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  then 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
and  against  whom  various  circumstances  had  conspired 
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;o  incense  the  English.  The  act  in  question  declared, 
that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
should  be  imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or 
any  of  the  plantations,  except  in  ships  belonging  to 
English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  crew  were  also  English.  Hav- 
ng  thus  secured  the  import  trade  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  to  the  English  ship-owners,  the  act  went  on 
to  secure  to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  im- 
jort  trade  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  it  further 
nacted,  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
nanufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe,  should  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
ft  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the 
•Muntry  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or 
from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  ex- 
torted. The  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  entirely 
eveled  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  but  little  native 
iroduce  to  export,  and  whose  ships  were  principal!}' 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  other  countries  to 
'oreign  markets.  Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of 
this  famous  act.  They  were  adopted  by  the  regal 
;overnment  which  succeeded  Cromwell,  and  form  the 
>asis  of  the  act  of  the  12th  Car.  2,  which  continued,  to 
a  very  recent  period,  to  be  the  rule  by  which  naval  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries  was  mainly  regulated ; 
and  has  been  pompously  designated  the  Charta  Mari- 
tima  of  England ! 

American  View  of  the  Rights  of  Navigation. — The 
.iberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  through 
;he  dominions  of  another,  was  treated  by  the  most  em- 
nent  writers  on  public  law,  as  a  qualified,  occasional 
exception  to  the  paramount  rights  of  property.  They 
made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage  by 
a  river,  flowing  from  the  possessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same 
right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  generally  accessible  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  The  right  of  passage,  then,  must 
hold  good  for  other  purposes,  besides  those  of  trade  ; 
for  objects  of  war  as  well  as  for  those  of  peace ;  for  all 
nations,  no  less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and 
be  attached  to  artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways. 
The  principle  could  not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by 
the  American  government,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
apply  the  same  principle  by  reciprocity,  in  favor  of 
British  subjects,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Hudson,  access  to  which  from  Canada  might 
be  obtained  by  a  few  miles  of  land  carriage,  or  by  the 
artificial  communication  created  by  the  canals  of  New 
York  and  Ohio.  Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  of  controlling  the 
operation  of  a  principle  so  extensive  and  dangerous,  by 
restricting  the  right  of  transit  to  purposes  of  innocent 
utility,  to  be  exclusively  determined  by  the  local  sov- 
ereign. Hence  the  right  in  question  is  termed  by 
them  an  imperfect  right.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American  doctrine  of 
an  absolute  natural  right.  These  stipulations  were 
the  result  of  mutual  consent,  founded  on  considerations 
of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  different  States  concerned  in  this  navigation. 
The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various  con- 
ventional regulations  which  had  been  at  different  per- 
iods applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  River  Mississippi. 
As  to  any  supposed  right  derived  from  the  simultan- 
eous acquisition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  British 
and  American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have 
survived  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  parti- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America  was 
made  between  the  new  government  and  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

This  argument,  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  th 
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United  States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  regarded 
as  a  strait  connecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  proba- 
bly to  be,  there  would  be  less  controversy.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  right  to  navigate  straits  depends,  is, 
that  they  are  accessorial  to  those  seas  which  they  unite, 
and  the  right  of  navigating  which  is  not  exclusive, 
but  common  to  all  nations  ;  the  right  to  navigate  the 
seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits.  Th* 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  between  them 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lakes.  The  St. 
Lawrence  connects  them  with  the  ocean.  The  right 
to  navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean),  includes 
that  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  nat- 
ural link.  Was  it  then  reasonable  or  just  that  one  of 
the  two  co-proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether 
exclude  his  associate  from  the  use  of  a  common  boun- 
ty of  nature,  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  ? 
The  distinction  betweeH  tke  right  of  passage,  claimed 
by  one  nation  through  the  territories  of  another,  on 
land,  and  that  on  navigable  water,  though  not  always 
clearly  marked  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a 
manifest  existence  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  the 
former  case,  the  passage  can  hardly  ever  take  place, 
especially  if  it  be  of  numerous  bodies,  without  some 
detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the  State  whose  terri- 
tory is  traversed.  But  in  the  case  of  a  passage  on 
water  no  such  injury  is  sustained.  The  American 
government  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  any  princi- 
ple, the  benefit  of  which,  in  analogous  circumstances, 
it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
further  progress  of  discovery,  a  connection  should  be 
developed  between  .the  Mississippi  and  Upper  Canada, 
similar  to  that  which  'exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  same  principles  it  contended  for  in  re- 
spect to  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  case  of  rivers, 
which  rise  and  debouch  altogether  within  the  limits 
of  Ihc  same  nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  which,  having  their  sources  and  navigable  por- 
tions of  their  streams  in  States  above,  finally  dis- 
charge themselves  within  the  limits  of  other  States 
below.  In  the  former  case,  the  question  as  to  open- 
ing the  navigation  to  other  nations,  depended  wpon 
the  same  considerations  which  might  influence  the 
regulation  of  other  commercial  intercourse  with  for- 
eign States,  and  was  to  be  exclusively  determined  by 
the  local  sovereign.  But  in  respect  to  the  latter  the 
free  navigation  .of  the  river  was  a  natural  right  in  the 
upper  inhabitants,  of  which  they  could  not  be  entire- 
ly deprived  by  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  lower  State. 
Nor  was  the  fact  of  subjecting  the  use  of  this  right  to 
treaty  regulations,  as  was  proposed  at  Vienna  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  European 
rivers,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  right 
was  conventional,  and  not  natural.  It  often  happened 
to  be  highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensa- 
ble, to  avoid  controversies,  by  prescribing  certain  rules 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right.  The  law  of  na- 
ture, though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  out- 
lines and  general  purposes,  does  not  always  reach 
every  minute  detail  which  is  called  for  by  the  compli- 
cated wants  and  varieties  of  modern  navigation  and 
commerce.  Hence  the  right  of  navigating  the  ocean 
itself,  in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  is  subjected,  by  innumerable  treaties, 
to  various  regulations.  These  regulations — the  trans- 
actions of  Vienna,  and  other  analogous  stipulations — 
should  be  regarded  only  as  the  spontaneous  homage  of 
man  to  the  permanent  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  by 
delivering  his  great  works  from  the  artificial  shackles 
and  selfish  contrivances  to  which  they  have  been  arbi- 
trarily and  unjustly  subjected. — WHEAT-OS'S  hiin-nn- 
tional  IM.W,  pp.  263-266.— [This  chapter  in  MR.  WIIKA- 
TOJJ'S  work  furnishes  the  best  view,  in  brief,  of  the  rights 
<if  mti'igation  of  the  St.  iMwrence,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Rhine,  and  of  the  rights  of  Territory. — EDS.  C.  of  C.] 


Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  can  not  affect  for- 
eigners, beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but 
they  are  binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may 
be.  Thus,  offenses  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  any  particular  traffic,  may  be 
punished  by  its  tribunals,  when  committed  by  its  citi- 
zens, in  whatever  place  ;  but  if  committed  by  foreign- 
ers, such  offenses  can  only  be  thus  punished  when 
committed  within  the  territory  of  the  State,  or  on 
board  of  its  vessels,  in  some  place  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  State. — WHEATON,  Int.  Lair.  p. 
175. 

Claims  to  Portions  of  the  Sea  upon  the  Ground  of  Pre- 
scription.— Besides  those  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are  inclosed  by  capes 
and  headlands  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  State, 
a  jurisdiction  and  right  of  property  over  certain  other 
portions  of  the  sea  have  been  claimed  by  different  na- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  sovereignty  formerly  claimed  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic.  The  maritime 
supremacy  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  what  are 
called  the  Narrow  Seas,  has  generally  been  asserted 
merely  by  requiring  certain  honors  to  the  British  Mag 
in  those  seas,  which  have  been  rendered  or  refused  by 
other  nations,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the 
claim  itself  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  general  ac- 
quiescence. Straits  are  passages  communicating  from 
one  sea  to  another.  If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas 
thus  connected,  is  free,  the  navigation  of  the  channel 
by  which  they  are  connected  ought  also  to  be  free. 
Even  if  such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
territory  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by  cannon  shot 
from  both  shores,  the  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas 
thus  connected. 

Such  right  may,  however,  be  modified  by  special 
compact,  adopting  those  regulations  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  security  of  the  State  whose 
interior  waters  thus  form  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  different  seas,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  free  to  other  nations.  Thus  the  passage  of  the 
strait  may  remain  free  to  the  private  merchant  vessels 
of  those  nations  having  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas  it 
connects,  while  it  is  shut  to  nil  foreign  armed  ships  in 
time  of  peace. — WHEATOX'S  Int.  Law,  pp.  238-240. 

Navigation  of  the  Mi.^i.-mippi. — By  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  province  of  Canada  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  and  that  of  Florida 
to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  possessions  in  North 
America  was  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  River  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the 
Iberville,  and  from  thence  through  the  latter  river  and 
the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontehartrain  to  the  sea. 
The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out 
of  its  mouth,  without  being  stopped  or  visited,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The 
province  of  Louisiana  was  soon  afterward  ceded  by- 
France  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  1 7s:(, 
Florida  was  retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mi.->i>si|>pi  was 
secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tinted  States  and  the 
•subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  separate  treaty  l>o- 
tween  these  powers.  But  Spain,  having  thus  become 
possessed  of  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth, 
and  a  considerable  distance  above  its  mouth,  claimed 
its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  point  where  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  struck  the 
river. 

This  claim  was  resisted,  and  the  right  to  participate 
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in  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the 
sea  was  insisted  on  by  the  United  States,  under  tins 
treaties  of  1763  and  178,'i,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  The  dispute  was  terminated  by 
the  treat}'  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795,  by  the  4th 
article  of  which  his  Catholic  majesty  agreed  that  the 
na\  igation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole  breadth,  from 
its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  22d  article  they  were 
j>ermitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from  thence,  without 
paying  any  other  duty  than  the  hire  of  the  warehouses. 
The  subsequent  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
by  the  United  States  having  included  within  their  ter- 
ritor}-  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  se- 
curing to  British  subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its 
navigation,  not  having  been  renewed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi 
is  now  vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States. — 
WHEATON'S  Int.  Law,  pp.  257,  258.  The  navigation 
of  the  continuous  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  provided  for  in  the  following  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  June  5,  1854.  The  third  article,  whose  oper- 
ation may  be  affected  at  the  will  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, by  a  suspension  of  this  privilege,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  fourth  article,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
provides  for  a  reciprocal  trade,  free  of  duty,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies,  in  the 
articles  of  their  respective  growth  and  produce,  as 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
the  means  of  communicating  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and 
crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other 
assessments  as  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  exacted 
of  her  majesty's  said  subjects  ;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  British  government  retains  the  right 
of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British  govern- 
ment should  exercise  the  said  reserved  right,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of 
suspending,  if  it  think  fit,  the  operation  of  article  3,  of 
the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of  Canada  is 
affected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  or  the  canals 
may  continue.  It  is  further  agreed  that  British  sub- 
jects shall  have  the  right  freely  to  navigate  Lake 
Michigan  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long 
as  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
secured  to  Americans  by  the  above  clause  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  shall  continue ;  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
State  governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals, 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States." — WHEATON'S  Int.  Law,  pp.  266,  267.  [A  full 
understanding  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  able  views  of 
Mu.  WHEATOX,  can  be  had  only  by  a  careful  reading 
of  his  elaborate  and  highly-prized  tcork  on  International 
Law.— EDS.  C.  of  C.] 

Navigators'  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
southern  Pacific  Ocean,  remarkable  for  their  extent, 
fertility,  and  population.  They  are  about  10  in  num- 
ber, and  are  situated  between  169°  and  172°  30'  W. 
long.,  and  from  lat.  13°  25'  to  an  uncertain  boundary 
southward.  When  seen  from  the  ocean,  they  present 
a  lofty  appearance,  and  are  mountainous,  but  neither 
surrounded  with  a  low  border  nor  inclosed  by  reefs, 
like  the  Society  Islands.  The  first  discovery  of  these 
islands  was  made  in  1722,  by  Roggewin  and  Banman, 
who  fell  in  with  the  easternmost  of  the  number  ;  while 
Bougainville,  in  1768,  added  another ;  and  Pcrouse.  in 


1787,  discovered  the  two  westernmost,  which  are  the 
largest,  being  more  than  40  miles  in  length.  The  last 
navigator  was  informed  of  three  more  to  the  southward. 
The  whole  group  was  visited  in  1791  by  Captain  Ed- 
\vnnls.  The  inhabitants  are  a  stout  and  well-made 
race,  of  the  ordinary  height  of  5  feet  9  or  11  inches. 
They  are  altogether  savage  in  their  manners,  which 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  indecent.  They  are  also  of 
the  most  ferocious  disposition.  The  least  dispute  be- 
tween them  is  followed  by  blows  from  clubs,  sticks, 
or  paddles,  and  is  often  attended  with  the  loss  of  life. 
They  are  very  ingenious,  and  fashion  their  work  dex- 
terously with  hatchets  shaped  like  adzes,  and  made  of 
very  fine  and  compact  basalts.  With  these  they  finish 
works  in  wood,  and  give  them  so  high  a  polish  that 
they  appear  to  be  coated  with  the  finest  varnish. 
They  also  manufacture  a  species  of  cloth  which  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  pliability,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  sails  of  canoes.  The  name  of  Navigators' 
Islands  was  bestowed  by  Bougainville,  from  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  continu- 
ally traveling  in  canoes.  We  have  no  data  upon 
which  we  can  calculate  the  amount  of  the  population, 
but  it  must  be  considerable,  considering  that  these 
islands  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  South  Seas. 

Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  30th  April,  1798,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
Department  conducts  its  business  in  several  bureaux, 
namely,  the  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Navy  Yards ;  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography ;  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  Equipments,  and  Repairs  ;  the  Bureau  of 
Provisions  and  Clothing ;  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgical  Instruments-,  etc. ;  and  the  National  Observa- 
tory at  Washington  is  under  the  charge  of  this  Depart- 
ment. The  ministerial  duties  of  these  several  bureaux 
were  formerly  exercised  by  a  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. — George  Cabot,  Mass.,  May 
3,  1798;  Benjamin  Stoddard,  Md.,  May  21,  1798; 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  January  26, 1802  ;  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield,  Mass.,  March  2,  1805;  Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C., 
March  7,  1809 ;  William  Jones,  Penn.,  January  12, 
1813;  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  Mass.,  December 
17,  1814;  Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  November  30, 
1818  ;  Samuel  L.  Southard,  N.  J.,  December  9,  1823 ; 
John  Branch,  N.  C.,  March  9,  1829 ;  Levi  Woodbury, 
N.  H.,  August,  1831  ;  Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J., 
June  30,  1834;  James  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y.,  June  30, 
1838  ;  George  E.  Badger,  N.  C.,  March  5,  1841 ;  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  Va.,  September  13,  1841 ;  David  Henshaw, 
Mass.,  July  24,  1843 ;  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1844  ;  John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  March  14,  1844  ; 
George  Bancroft,  Mass.,  March  10,  1845;  John  Y. 
Mason,  Va.,  1846  ;  William  B.  Preston,  Va.,  March  7, 
1849;  William  A.  Graham,  N.  C.,  July  20,  1850; 
James  C.  Dobbin,  N.  C.,  March  5,  1853 ;  Isaac 
Toucey,  Conn.,  March,  1857. 

Navy  Yards  of  the  United  States. — Portsmouth, 
Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Gosport,  Pensacola. 

Navy  Dry  Docks. — Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Pensacola,  Gosport. 

United  States'  Navy  Squadrons. — East  Indian,  Pa- 
cific, African,  Brazilian,  Mediterranean,  Home  (West 
Indies). 

Navy  Hospitals. — Chelsea,  Mass.,  New  York,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  Pensacola. 

Naval  Magazines. — Charlestown,  Mass.,  New  York, 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Pensacola. 

National  Observatory,  Washington ;  Naval  Acade- 
my, Annapolis  ;  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia. 

Navy.  The  first  fleet  of  galleys,  like  those  of  the 
Danes,  was  built  by  Alfred,  A.D.  897.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  British  navy  consisted  of  1  ship  of 
1200  tons,  2  of  800  tons,  and  6  or  7  smaller  ;  the  larg 
est  was  called  the  Great  Harry.  Elizabeth's  fleet  at 
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the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  consisted  of 
only  28  vessels,  none  larger  than  frigates.  James  I. 
added  10  ships  of  1400  tons  each,  and  64  guns,  the 
largest  then  ever  built. — GIBSON'S  Camden. 
ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PBOORESSIVE  INCREASE  or  THE  ROYAL 
NAVY  OK  KNGLAND  FROM  HKNBY  VIII's  KEIGN  TO  THE 

CLOSB  OF  THE    WAB,   1814. 


Tear. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men  voted.     I  Navy  estimate. 

1521 

16 

7,260 

no  account. 

1578 

24 

10,506 

'6,700 

" 

1608 

42 

17,055 

8,346 

" 

1658 

157 

57,000 

21,910 

" 

163S 

178 

101,892 

42,000 

" 

1702 

272 

159,020 

40,000 

£1,056,915 

1760 

412 

321,134 

70,000 

3,227,149 

1793 

498 

4^3,226 

45,000 

5,525,831 

1800 

767 

668,744 

135,000 

12,422,837 

1808 

869 

•  892,800 

143,800 

17,496,047 

1814 

901 

966,000 

146,000 

18,786,509 

Neap,  or  Neep  Tides,  are  the  lowest  tides,  be- 
ing those  which  are  produced  when  the  attractions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  ex- 
erted in  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other.  When 
the  two  forces  act  in  the  same  or  exactly  opposite 
directions,  the  spring  or  highest  tides  are  produced. 
The  neap  tides  take  place  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  new  and  full  moons.  See  TIDES. 

Needles.  They  make  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  home  trade  in  England.  German 
and  Hungarian  steel  is  of  most  repute  for  needles. 
The  first  that  were  made  in  England  were  fabricated 
in  Cheapside,  London,  in  the  time  of  the  sanguinary 
Marj-,  by  a  negro  from  Spain ;  but,  as  he  would  not 
impart  the  secret,  it  was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not  re- 
covered again  till  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Elias  Growse,  a  German,  taught  the  art  to  the  English, 
who  have  since  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection. — STOWE.  The  family  of  the  Greenings,  an- 
cestors of  Lord  Dorchester,  established  a  needle  manu- 
factory in  Bucks  about  this  time. — ANDERSON. 

Needles  are  made  from  the  best  steel,  reduced  by  a 
wire-drawing  machine  to  the  suitable  diameter.  The 
manufacture  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1565,  by  Elias  Krause,  or  Growse,  who  then  set- 
tled in  London.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
states  that  "the  construction  of  a  needle  requires 
about  120  operations  ;  but  they  are  rapidly  and  unin- 
terruptedly successive.  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of 
4000  needles  per  hour.  When  we  survey  a  manufac- 
ture of  this  kind,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
diversity  of  operations  which  the  needles  undergo 
bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  refinement.  In 
the  arts,  to  divide  labor  is  to  abridge  it ;  to  multiply 
operations  is  to  simplify  them ;  and  to  attach  an  opera- 
tive exclusively  to  one  process,  is  to  render  him  much 
more  economical  and  productive." — E.  A. 

STATKMKNT  SHOWING  THE   IMPORTS   OF  NKEHLKS  INTO  THE 
L'.MTF.n  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOm,  1856. 

Portland  and  Falmouth $276 

Boston  and  Clmrlustown 36,089 

New  York 202,264 

Philadelphia. 5,596 

Uiiltimore 829 

Charleston 126 

New  Orleans 9S3 

><an  Francisco 397 


Total $246,060 

Nests,  Esculent.  A  species  of  nests  built  by 
swallows  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Islands,  and  very 
much  esteemed  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  nests  resemble  in  form  those  of  other  swallows  ; 
they  are  formed  of  a  viscid  substance,  and  in  external 
appearance  as  well  as  consistence  are  not  unlike  fibrate 
ill-concocted  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  arc  principally 
found  in  Java,  in  caverns  usually  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Nothing  satisfactory  is  known  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  which  these  nests  are  composed. 


Net  (Fr.  Filet,  reseau;  Ger.  Netz),  is  a  textile 
fabric  of  knotted  meshes  for  catching  fish  and  other 
purposes.  Each  mesh  should  be  so  secured  as  to  be 
incapable  of  enlargement  or  diminution.  The  French 
government  offered  in  1802  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  to 
the  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for  making 
nets  upon  automatic  principles,  and  adjudged  it  to  M. 
Huron,  who  presented  his  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  Metiers.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  machine  has  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject in  view  ;  for  no  establishment  was  ever  mounted 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Nets  are  usually  made  by 
the  fishermen  and  their  families  during  the  periods  of 
leisure.  The  formation  of  a  mesh  is  too  simple  a 
matter  to  require  description  in  this  dictionary. 

Nett  (It.  netto,  pure),  that  which  remains  of  a 
weight,  quantity,  etc.,  after  making  certain  deduc- 
tions. Thus,  in  mercantile  language,  the  nett  weiyht 
is  the  weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare  and 
tret ;  nett  profits,  income,  etc.,  is  the  absolute  profit  or 
income,  after  deducting  expenses,  interest,  etc.  It  is 
opposed  to  gross  (britto). 

Nettings,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  grates  made  of 
small  ropes  seized  together  with  rope-yarn,  or  twine, 
and  fixed  upon  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops.  They 
are  sometimes  stretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the 
waist-trees  to  the  roof-trees,  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
castle to  the  poop,  and  sometimes  are  laid  in  the  waist 
of  a  ship  to  serve  instead  of  gratings. 

Netherlands  (Kingdom  of  the),  or  Holland 
(Du.  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden;  Fr.  Royaume  des  Pas 
Bas),  a  State  of  western  Europe,  on  the  German 
Ocean  (capital  Amsterdam),  composed  of  the  Nether- 
lands proper,  or  the  ancient  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  and  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Limburg, 
situated  between  lat.  50°  43'  and  53°  21'  N.,  and  long. 
3°  24'  and  7°  12'  E.,  bounded  east  by  Hanover  and 
Prussia,  south  by  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  (the  south-east  portion  of  which  is  held 
by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands),  and  west  and  north 
by  the  German  Ocean.  Extent  and  population  as 
follows  : 


Proviii 


Brabant  ( North) . . 

Gelderland 

Holland  (South). . . 
Holland  (North). . . 

Zeeland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 

Overiissel 

Groningen 

Drenthe 

Limburg — Duchy. , 


Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, Dec.  81st.  1851. . . 
Total... 


nil,. 


98-895 

92-720 
55-275 
45-133 
31-6S3 
2,VL'44 
59-589 
60-530 
41-707 
4S-529 
40-100 


46600 


6139-1)15 


408,687 
383,394 
684,698 


163,318 
158,946 
255,915 
224,773 
195,264 
86,735 
•J10.-2T5 


408 
400 
460 
530 
168 
153 

av> 

23-i 
246 
140 
210 


3,168,006  I       8,295 


194,619 


3,362,625 


Att<>nihiniM!. 

861.015 


The  leading  features  of  the  new  navigation  laws  of 
the  Netherlands  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
summary:  1.  Unconditional  repeal  of  discriminating 
favors  granted  to  the  Dutch  flag,  by  suppression  of  the 
rules  allowing  to  this  flag  preference  above  foreign  ll.igs. 
2.  Conditional  similarity  of  flag  in  the  navigation  to  and 
from  the  Netherlands'  colonies.  3.  Stipulations  by  law 
concerning  the  trade  and  navigation  in  the  colonies  of 
the  realm  carried  on  by  other  nations.  4.  Repeal  of 
interdiction  to  grant  Netherlands  registers  to  foreign- 
built  vessels,  by  their  admittance  for  registry  (natural- 
ization) at  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  of  their  value.  5.  Dimin- 
ishing of  import  ilntics  on  principal  materials  for  slii[>- 
building.  G.  Suspension  of  the  shipping  duties  on  the 

iiif  and  Ysscl.    7.  Total  abolition  of  transit  duties. 

Public  revenue,  in  1*">:1,  71,ti*5,772  florins,  of  which 
amount  nearly  half  is  raised  by  direct  taxation  and 
excise  duties.  Expenditure,  70,085,078  florins.  Na- 
tional debt,  1,206,493,330  florins.  The  marine  force  in 
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actual  service  on  1st  July,  1852,  comprised  6087  men, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  colonies.  The  merchant 
marine  is  comprised  of  2000  vessels,  aggregate  burden 
•JO, 000  lasts.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  in  1849  : 


Colonlei. 

Ar.'H  in 
geox.  miles. 

PSpuiitton 

in  1849. 

ASIA. 
Java,  and  adjacent  islands  

2,444-6 

9,560,380 

Sumatra,  West  coast  

2,200-6 

y:is,5s5 

"        Bcnkulen  ... 

455-6 

98,875 

"       Lampongs  

475-0 

82,900 

2,558-4 

272,000 

"       Indragiri  

6768 

50,000 

Assalian,Batoe,  Bara,  Sirda,  Delli,  etc. 
Banca  

852-8 
856-0 

100,000 
43,000 

Rhio  

148-6 

80,000 

Borneo,  Sambas  

244-3 

46,819 

"       West  coast  

2,561-6 

304,076 

"       South  and  east  coast.  

6,567-8 

811100 

2,149-9 

1,569  000 

Amboyna  

478-9 

277,508 

1,267-2 

183000 

Termite  

1,129-7 

97  329 

Banda  

411-3 

155,765 

Timor  

1,042-6 

1,057,800 

Lombock  

191-5 

1,105,000 

Now  Guinea  

3,210-0 

200,000 

Total  

28,923-2 

16,478,187 

AMERICA. 
Guiana  

2,812-5 

64,270 

Curacoa  and  St.  Eustache  

17-4 

26,811 

AFRICA. 
Coast  of  Guinea  

500-0 

100,000 

Grand  total  .  .  . 

82.253-1 

16.668.718 

The  Netherlands  is  a  name,  which,  for  several  cen- 
turies, was  applied  to  the  countries  now  forming  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  part 
of  the  north  of  France  (Departments  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Calais).  This  country  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
Charles  V.  United  to  Franche-Comte,  it  fomed  the 
circle  of  Burgundy.  From  this  seven  of  the  north 
provinces  separated  themselves  in  1579,  and  formed 
the  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  Seven  United  Prov- 
inces. Part  of  the  low  country  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  called  the  French  Netherlands  ;  the 
rest,  first  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  passed  in  1714 
to  that  of  Austria,  and  was  called  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, Austrian  Netherlands,  or  Belgium. 

The  fisheries  formed  the  origin  of  prosperity  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  herrings  prepared  by  the  Dutch 
still  maintain  their  superiority.  In  1842,  1003  boats, 
manned  by  8280  men,  were  employed  in  this  fishery. 
The  whale  fishery  in  the  Sea  of  Spitzbergen  has  been 
profitably  carried  on  since  the  IGth  century.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  is  very  active, 
Holland  having  long  been  celebrated  for  its  linens, 
velvets,  and  paper;  and  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, its  typography  enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. The  absence  of  cold,  and  the  prevalence  of 
strong  winds,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  wind- 
mill as  a  motive  power,  and  it  is  universally  employed 
in  all  kinds  of  work.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
linen  of  the  finest  quality,  woolens,  silks,  and  velvets, 
paper,  leather,  cordage,  hats,  ribbons,  saltpetre,  and 
tobacco.  Tho  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  recently 
introduced.  There  are  numerous  distilleries  of  "  Ge- 
neva" (rather  jenever,  from  the  juniper  berry,  with 
which  the  gin  is  flavored),  or  "  Hollands,"  and  exten- 
sive bleach  fields,  brick  and  tile  works.  Holland 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  net-work  of 
canals,  which  form  the  usual  access  not  only  to  towns 
and  villages,  but  even  to  private  mansions.  The  most 
important  is  that  of  North  Holland,  between  Amster- 
dam and  the  Helder,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  50  miles  in  length,  125  feet  broad  at  the  sur- 
face, and  21  feet  in  depth.  By  means  of  this  import- 
ant work,  ships  bound  for  Amsterdam  avoid  the  danger 
and  delay  of  navigating  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  it  is  spacious 
enough  to  admit  2  frigates  abreast.  Since  not  only 


the  surface  but  the  bed  of  many  of  the  canals  is  above 
the  level  of  the  land,  the  drainage  of  the  polders  or 
meadows,  through  which  they  pass,  is  an  object  of 
great  solicitude ;  it  is  effected  by  means  of  pumps 
worked  by  wind-mills.  In  a  country  where  human 
industry  is  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  with  the 
sea,  from  the  domains  of  which  it  has  been  conquered, 
the  management  of  dykes,  canals,  and  roads,  is  a  spe- 
cial object  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  roads,  which  are  always  formed  on  the  dykes  and 
bordered  by  canals,  are  excellent.  In  1849  lines  of 
railroad  were  completed  from  Amsterdam  west  to 
Harlem,  and  south  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Kotter- 
dam,  and  south  and  east  by  Utrecht  to  Arnhem.  The 
principal  imports  consist  of  colonial  products  and 
manufactured  goods,  corn,  wines,  cotton,  wool,  and 
leather,  valued  in  1851  at  303,993,224  florins.  Chief 
exports  are  butter,  cheese,  dried  fish,  gin,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  colonial  produce ;  valued 
at  242,744,806  florins. 

A  letter  from  the  United  States'  consul  at  the  Hague 
gives  the  annexed  information,  under  date  of  July  20, 
1855  :  "  The  second  Chamber  has,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  7, 
passed  the  bill  abolishing  the  tonnage  dues.  The  de- 
ficit in  the  revenues,  caused  by  this  bill,  is  calculated 
at  500,000  francs  a  year,  and  is  to  be  covered  by  an 
additional  excise  duty  on  refined  sugar,  which  has 
also  been  passed  by  the  Chamber.  The  abolition  of 
the  tonnage  dues,  and  of  the  still  more  vexatious  malt 
tax,  has  been  hailed  throughout  the  country  with  joy 
as  an  indication  of  a  progressive  policy,  to  which  the 
present  ministry  has  appeared  but  little  inclined  till 
now." 

COMMERCE  OP  TUB  NETHERLANDS  IN  1S54. 


Countries. 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bremen 

California 

China 

Cuba 

Curacoa 

Denmark 

France 

Greenland,  etc 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg. 

jHanover  and  Oldenburg 

Java,  etc 

'Canary  Islands 

Papal  States 

Coast  of  Guinea 

Lubec 

Mecklenburg 

Naples  and  Sicily 

United  States 

Norway 

Austria 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal •. 

Russia  (on  Baltic  &  White  Seas). 

Russia  (on  the  Black  Sea) 

Sardinia. 

Spain 

America,  except  U.  S 

Surinam 

German  Customs'  Union 

Tuscany 

Turkey,  Greece,  etc 

Sweden 

Other  ports 

Total 

Year  preceding 

Difference 


Imports. 


Flor 


41,446,556 
1,240,388 
1,162,682 


561,900 

2,461,436 

135,614 

8,968,715 

12,171,902 

9,526 

9^,761,865 

6,759,502 

5,488,825 

74,838,223 

2,772,244 


422,185 

88,559 

59,846 

2,002,691 

7,545,048 

4,824,728 

974,310 

179,816 

743,639 

7,510,808 

1,748,529 

264,157 

1,127,887 

429,488 

4,384,095 

68,819,497 

576,222 

778,998 

1,125,047 

115,101 


856,484,519 
821,051,729 


85,432,790 


Exports. 


Florins. 

479,511 

80,469,426 

221,535 

773,560 

61,904 

58,094 

244,861 

267,819 

1,190,010 

18,074,585 

75,194,278 

9,824,583 

2,587,857 

29,402.129 

242,628 

854,a34 

517,116 

16,523 

77,665 

8,805,510 

5,136.923 

844,943 

8,302,120 

508,587 
87,448 

2,925,746 
785,530 
822,955 

1,501,934 
116.435,236 

'2,769,146 

3,772,505 
579,305 


308,780,801 
272,801,666 


35,979,135 


SHIPPING  IN  1854  AND  1855. 


Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

No.          |        Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Loaded  (1854).  . 
In  ballast  
Total  in  1854. 

T,128 

474 

1,154,450 

89,682 

4,533 
8,291 

822,785 
461,896 

7,502 

1,244,132 

7,824 

1,284,681 

Loaded  (1855).  . 
In  ballast  
Total  in  1855. 

7,783 
469 

1,808,450 
81,098 

4,242 
4,203 

810,126 
6*3,544 

8,257 

1,384,548 

8,445 

1,443,670 
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Neutrals.  Of  the  General  Rights  and  Duties  of 
.Y.  iiir.il  \ntions. — The  rights  and  duties  which  belong 
to  a  state  of  neutrality  form  a  very  interesting  title  in 
the  code  of  international  law.  They  ought  to  be  ob- 
jects of  particular  study  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  our  true  policy  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
to  keep  ourselves  free  from  those  political  connections 
which  would  tend  to  draw  us  into  the  vortex  of  Eu- 
ropean contests.  A  nation  that  maintains  a  firm  and 
scrupulously  impartial  neutrality,  and  commands  the 
respect  of  all  other  nations  by  its  prudence,  justice, 
and  good  faith,  has  the  best  chance  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  blessings  of  its  commerce,  the  freedom  of 
its  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  resources. 
Belligerent  nations  are  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
just  rights  of  neutrals,  for  the  intercourse  which  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  their  commerce  contributes 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war.  The  public  law 
of  Europe  has  established  the  principle,  that,  in  time 
of  war,  countries  not  parties  to  the  war,  nor  interpos- 
ing in  it,  shall  not  be  materially  affected  by  its  action  ; 
but  they  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  under  the  few  necessary  restrictions 
which  we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

A  neutral  has  a  right  to  pursue  his  ordinary  com- 
merce, and  he  may  become  the  carrier  of  the  enemy's 
goods,  without  being  subject  to  any  confiscation  of  the 
ship,  or  of  the  neutral  articles  on  board ;  though  not 
without  the  risk  of  having  the  voyage  interrupted  by 
the  seizure  of  the  hostile  property.  As  the  neutral 
has  a  right  to  carry  the  property  of  enemies  in  his  own 
vessel,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  property  is  in- 
violable, though  it  be  found  in  the  vessels  of  enemies. 
But  the  general  inviolability  of  the  neutral  character 
goes  further  than  merely  the  protection  of  neutral 
property.  It  protects  the  property  of  the  belligerents 
when  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  lawful 
to  make  neutral  territory  the  scene  of  hostility,  or  to 
attack  an  enemy  while  within  it ;  and  if  the  enemy 
be  attacked,  or  any  capture  made,  under  neutral  pro- 
tection, the  neutral  is  bound  to  redress  the  injury,  and 
effect  restitution.  The  books  are  full  of  cases  recog- 
nizing this  principle  of  neutrality. — KENT'S  Com. 

Prizes  brought  into  Neutral  Ports. — A  neutral  has  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  neutral  jurisdiction  were 
violated ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  neutral  power  will 
restore  the  property,  if  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
offender,  and  within  its  jurisdiction,  regardless  of  any 
sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  court  of  a  belligerous 
captor.  It  belongs  solely  to  the  neutral  government 
to  raise  the  objection  to  a  capture  and  title,  founded 
on  the.  violation  of  neutral  rights.  The  adverse  belli- 
gerent has  no  right  to  complain  when  the  prize  is 
duly  libeled  before  a  competent  court.  If  any  com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  captured,  it 
must  be  by  his  government  to  the  neutral  government, 
for  a  fraudulent,  or  unworthy,  or  unnecessary  submis- 
sion to  a  violation  of  its  territory,  and  such  submis- 
sion will  naturally  provoke  retaliation. — Ibid. 

.  t  niii.ni/  in  Neutral  Ports. — The  government  of  the 
United  States  was  warranted,  by  the  law  and  practice 
of  nations,  in  the  declarations  made  in  1793,  of  the 
rules  of  neutrality,  which  were  particularly  recognl/ed 
as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerent  powers, 
in  their  intercourse  with  this  country.  These  rules 
were,  that  the  original  arming  or  equipping  of  vessels 
in  our  ports,  by  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  for  military 
service,  was  unlawful ;  and  no  such  vessel  was  en- 
titled to  an  asylum  in  our  ports.  The  equipment  by 
them  of  government  vessels  of  war,  in  matters  of 
which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would  be  applicable 
equally  to  commerce  or  war,  was  lawful.  The  equip- 
ment by  them  of  vessels  tilted  for  merchandise  and 
war,  and  applicable  to  either,  was  lawful;  but  if  it 
were  of  a  nature  solely  applicable  to  war  it  was  un- 
lawful. And  if  the  armed  vessel  of  one  nation  should 


depart  from  our  jurisdiction,  no  armed  vessel,  being 
within  the  same,  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belli- 
gerent power,  should  depart  until  24  hours  after  the 
former,  without  being  deemed  to  have  violated  the 
law  of  nations. — I  bid. 

Prizes  in  Neutral  Ports. — Though  a  belligerent  ves- 
sel may  not  enter  within  neutral  jurisdiction  for  hos- 
tile purposes,  she  may,  consistently  with  a  state  of 
neutrality,  until  prohibited  by  the  neutral  power, 
bring  her  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  and  sell  it.  The 
neutral  power  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  refuse  this 
privilege,  provided  the  refusal  be  made,  as  the  privi- 
lege ought  to  be  granted  to  both  parties,  or  to  neither. 
The  United  States,  while  a  neutral  power,  frequently 
asserted  the  right  to  prohibit,  at  discretion,  the  sale 
within  their  ports  of  prizes  brought  in  by  the  bellige- 
rents ;  and  the  sale  of  French  prizes  was  allowed  as 
an  indulgence  merely,  until  it  interfered  with  the 
treaty  of  England  of  179-1,  in  respect  to  prizes  made 
by  privateers. — Ibid. 

Neutral  Property  in  an  Enemy's  Vessel. — It  is  also  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  relative  to  neutral 
rights  that  the  effects  of  neutrals,  found  on  board  of 
enemy's  vessels,  shall  be  free ;  and  it  is  a  right  as 
fully  and  firmly  settled  as  the  other,  though,  like  that, 
it  is  often  changed  by  positive  agreement. 

The  two  distinct  propositions,  that  enemy's  goods 
found  on  board  a  neutral  ship  may  lawfully  be  seized 
as  prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  found 
on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessel  were  to  be  restored, 
have  been  explicitly  incorporated  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of  nations. 
The  rule,  as  it  was  observed  by  the  court,  rested  on 
the  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  that  war  gave  a 
full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gave 
no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend. 

The  neutral  flag  constituted  no  protection  to  enemy's 
property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicated  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  The  character 
of  the  property  depended  upon  the  fact  of  ownership, 
and  not  upon  the  character  of  the  vehicle  in  which  it 
is  found. — Ibid. 

Of  Restrictions  upon  Neutral  Trade.  — The  principal 
restriction  which  the  law  of  nations  imposes  on  the 
trade  of  neutrals,  is  the-  prohibition  to  furnish  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  with  warlike  stores,  and  other  articles 
which  are  directly  auxiliary  to  warlike  purposes. 
Such  goods  are  denominated  contraband  of  war  ;  but 
in  the  attempt  to  define  them,  the  authorities  vary,  or 
are  deficient  in  precision,  and  the  subject  has  long  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  neutral  and  belli- 
gerent nations. 

Contraband  of  War. — In  the  time  of  Grotius,  some 
persons  contended  for  the  rigor  of  war,  and  others  lor 
the  freedom  of  commerce.  As  neutral  nations  are 
willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  war  presents,  of 
becoming  carriers  for  the  belligerent  powers,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  they  should  desire  to  diminish  the  list  of 
contraband  as  much  as  possible.  Grotius  distinguishes 
between  things  which  are  useful  only  in  war,  as  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  things  which  serve  merely  for 
pleasure,  and  things  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
useful  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  agrees  with  other 
writers  in  prohibiting  neutrals  from  carrying  articles 
of  the  first  kind  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  permitting 
the  second  kind  to  be  carried.  As  to  articles  of  the 
third  class,  which  are  of  indiscriminate  use  in  peace 
and  war,  as  money,  provisions,  ships  and  naval  stores, 
he  says  that  they  are  sometimes  lawful  articles  of  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  the  question 
will  depend  upon  circumstances  existing  at  the  time. 

J.iur  i >f  lilocktid?*. — A  neutral  may  also  forfeit  the 
immunities  of  his  national  character  by  violations  of 
blockade;  and  among  the  rights  of  belligerents,  then- 
is  none  more  clear  and  incontrovertible,  or  more  ju.-t 
and  necessary  in  the  application,  than  that  which  gives 
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rise  to  the  law  of  blockade.  Bynkershoeck  says,  it  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  as  well  as 
on  the  usage  of  nations  ;  and  Grotius  considers  the 
carrying  of  supplies  to  a  besieged  town,  or  a  blockaded 
port,  as  an  oft'ense  exceedingly  aggravated  and  injur- 
ious. They  both  agree  that  a  neutral  may  be  dealt 
•with  severely  ;  and  Vattel  says  he  may  be  treated  as 
an  enemy.  The  law  of  blockade  is,  however,  so  harsh 
and  severe  in  its  operation,  that,  in  order  to  apply  it, 
the  fact  of  the  actual  blockade  must  be  established  by 
clear  and  unequivocal  evidence ;  and  the  neutral  must 
have  had  due  previous  notice  of  its  existence  ;  and  the 
squadron  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  its  execution 
must,  be  competent  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  interdicted  place  or  port ;  and  the  neutral  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  violation,  either  by 
going  in,  or  attempting  to  enter,  or  by  coming  out  with 
a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade. 
The  failure  of  either  of  the  points  requisite  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  legal  blockade,  amounts  to  an  entire 
defeasance  of  the  measure,  even  though  the  notification 
of  the  blockade  had  issued  from  the  authority  of  the 
government  itself. 

Right  of  Search  at  Sea. — In  order  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  belligerent  nations  against  the  delinquencies 
of  neutrals,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  as  well  as  as- 
sumed character  of  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  the  law 
of  nations  arms  them  with  the  practical  power  of  visit- 
ation and  search.  The  duty  of  self-preservation  gives 
to  belligerent  nations  this  right.  It  is  founded  upon 
necessity,  and  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  war  right, 
and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
conceded  by  treaty.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  the  highest  authorities,  acknowledge  the 
right  in  time  of  war  as  resting  on  sound  principles  of 
public  jurisprudence,  and  upon  the  institutes  and  prac- 
tice of  all  great  maritime  powers.  And  if,  upon 
making  the  search,  the  vessel  be  found  employed  in 
contraband  trade,  or  in  carrying  enemy's  property,  or 
troops,  or  dispatches,  she  is  liable  to  be  taken  and 
brought  in  for  adjudication  before  a  prize  court. 

Neutral  nations  have  frequently  been  disposed  to 
question  and  resist  the  exercise  of  this  right.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Baltic  confederacy, 
during  the  American  war,  and  with  the  convention  of 
the  Baltic  powers  in  1801.  The  right  of  search  was 
denied,  and  the  flag  of  the  State  was  declared  to  be  a 
substitute  for  all  documentary  and  other  proof,  and  to 
exclude  all  right  of  search.  Those  powers  armed  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  their  neutral  pretensions ; 
and  England  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  by  force,  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law,  inconsistent  with  her  belligerent  rights,  and  hos- 
tile to  her  interests,  and  one  which  would  go  to  extin- 
guish the  right  of  maritime  capture.  The  attempt  was 
speedily  frustrated  and  abandoned,  and  the  right  of 
search  has,  since  that  time,  been  considered  incontro- 
vertible. 

This  right  of  search  is  confined  to  private  merchant 
vessels,  and  does  not  apply  to  public  ships  of  war. 
Their  immunity  from  the  exercise  of  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  sovereign  power  to 
Which  they  belong,  is  uniformly  asserted,  claimed  and 
conceded.  A  contrary  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  jurist  or  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  admitted 
in  any  treaty  ;  and  every  act  to  the  contrary  has  been 
promptly  met  and  condemned. 

Neutral  Documents. — A  neutral  is  bound,  not  only 
to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have  his  vessel  duly  fur- 
nished with  the  genuine  documents  requisite  to  support 
her  neutral  character.  The  most  material  of  these 
documents  are,  the  register,  passport  or  sea  letter, 
muster-roll,  log-book,  charter-party,  invoice  and  bill 
of  lading.  The  want  of  some  of  these  papers  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship's  neutrality ; 
yet  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. "  Si  aliquid  ex  solemnibus  dejlciat,  cum  equi- 


tas  poscit  subveniendum  est"  The  concealment  of 
papers  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neutral 
character,  justifies  a  capture  and  carrying  into  port 
for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  require 
a  condemnation.  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  cost  and 
damages  on  restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to 
relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  where  the  cause  la- 
bored under  heavy  doubts,  and  there  was  prima  facie 
ground  for  condemnation  independent  of  the  conceal- 
ment. 

The  spoliation  of  papers  is  a  still  more  aggravated 
and  inflamed  circumstance  of  suspicion.  That  fact 
m&y  exclude  further  proof,  and  be  sufficient  to  infer 
guilt ;  but  it  does  not  in  England,  as  it  does  by  the 
maritime  law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute 
presumption  juris  et  de  jure ;  and  yet,  a  case  that  es- 
capes with  such  a  brand  upon  it,  is  saved  so  as  by  fire. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed 
the  less  rigorous  English  rule,  and  held  that  the  spolia- 
tion of  papers  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  ground  for 
condemnation,  and  that  it  was  a  circumstance  open  for 
explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from  accident,  ne- 
cessity, or  superior  force. — KENT'S  Comm.,  vol.  i.  See 
WHEATON'S  International  Law. 

Neutral  Trade. — The  present  position  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  neutrals  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract : 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in 
Europe,  this  government  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  all  maritime  nations  two  principles  for  the  security 
of  neutral  commerce  ;  one,  that  the  neutral  flag  should 
cover  enemv's  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of 
war ;  and  the  other,  that  neutral  property  on  board 
merchant  vessels  of  belligerents  should  be  exempt 
from  condemnation,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
articles.  These  were  not  presented  as  new  rules  of 
international  law,  having  been  generally  claimed  by 
neutrals,  though  not  always  admitted  by  belligerents. 
One  of  the  parties  to  the  war  (Russia),  as  well  as  sev- 
eral neutral  powers,  promptly  acceded  to  these  propo- 
sitions ;  and  the  two  other  principal  belligerents,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  having  consented  to  observe  them 
for  the  present  occasion,  a  favorable  opportunity  seem- 
ed to  be  presented  for  obtaining  a  general  recognition 
of  them  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  But  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  States  of  Europe,  while  forbearing  to  re- 
ject, did  not  affirmatively  act  upon  the  overtures  of  the 
United  States. 

"  While  the  question  was  in  this  position,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  at  Paris, 
took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  rights, 
and  put  forth  a  declaration  containing  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  this  government  had  submitted  nearly  two 
years  before  to  the  consideration  of  maritime  powers, 
and  adding  thereto  the  following  propositions :  '  Pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished,'  and  'Blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  ac- 
cess to  the  coast  of  the  enemy ;'  and  to  the  declara- 
tion thus  composed  of  four  points,  two  of  which  had 
already  been  proposed  by  the  United  States,  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  invited  to  accede  by  all  the  powers 
represented  at  Paris,  except  Great  Britain  and  Tur- 
key. To  the  last  of  the  two  additional  propositions — 
that  in  relation  to  blockades — there  can  certainly  be  no 
objection.  It  is  merely  the  definition  of  what  shall 
constitute  the  effectual  investment  of  a  blockaded 
place,  a  definition  for  which  this  government  has  al- 
ways contended,  claiming  indemnity  for  losses  where 
a  practical  violation  of  the  rule  thus  defined  has  been 
injurious  to  our  commerce.  As  to  the  remaining  ar- 
ticle of  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  Paris, '  that 
privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  I  certainly  can 
not  ascribe  to  the  powers  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence of  Paris  any  but  liberal  and  philanthropic  views 
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in  the  attempt  to  change  the  unquestionable  rule  of 
maritime  law  in  regard  to  privateering.  Their  propo- 
sition was  doubtless  intended  to  imply  approval  of  the 
principle  that  private  property  upon  the  ocean,  al- 
though it  might  belong  to  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent 
State,  should  be  exempted  from  capture  ;  and  had  that 
proposition  been  so  framed  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
principle,  it  would  have  received  my  ready  assent  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  But  the  measure  pro- 
posed is  inadequate  to  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  if 
adopted,  private  property  upon  the  ocean  would  be 
withdrawn  from  one  mode  of  plunder,  but  left  exposed, 
meanwhile,  to  another  mode,  which  could  be  used  with 
increased  effectiveness.  The  aggressive  capacity  of 
great  naval  powers  would  be  therefore  augmented, 
while  the  defensive  ability  of  others  would  be  reduced. 
Though  the  surrender  of  the  means  of  prosecuting 
hostilities  by  employing  privateers,  as  proposed  by  the 
conference  of  Paris,  is  mutual  in  terms,  yet,  in  prac- 
tical effect,  it  would  be  the  relinquishment  of  a  right 
of  little  value  to  one  class  of  States,  but  of  essential 
importance  to  another  and  a  far  larger  class.  It  ought 
not  to  have  been  anticipated  that  a  measure,  so  inade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object, 
and  so  unequal  in  its  operation,  would  receive  the  as- 
sent of  all  maritime  powers.  Private  property  would 
be  still  left  to  the  depredations  of  the  public  armed 
cruisers. 

"  I  have  expressed  a  readiness,  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  to  accede  to  all  the  principles  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  Paris,  provided 
that  relating  to  the  abandonment  of  privateering  can 
be  so  amended  as  to  effect  the  object  for  which,  as  is 
presumed,  it  was  intended,  the  immunity  of  private 
property  on  the  ocean  from  hostile  capture.  To  effect 
this  object,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  declaration  '  that 
privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  the  following 
amendment :  '  And  that  the  private  property  of  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall 
be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels  of 
the  other  belligerent  except  it  be  contraband.'  This 
amendment  has  been  presented  not  only  to  the  powers 
which  have  asked  our  assent  to  the  declaration  to  abol- 
ish privateering,  but  to  all  other  maritime  States.  Thus 
far  it  has  not  been  rejected  by  any,  and  is  favorably 
entertained  by  all  which  have  made  any  communica- 
tion in  reply. 

"  Several  of  the  governments,  regarding  with  favor 
the  proposition  of  the  United  States,  have  delayed 
definite  action  upon  it,  only  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing with  others,  parties  to  the  conference  of  Paris.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  however,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Kussia  has  entirely  and  explicitly  approved 
of  that  modification,  and  will  co-operate  in  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  the  assent  of  other  powers ;  and  that  as- 
surances of  a  similar  purport  have  been  received  in 
relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

"  The  present  aspect  of  this  important  subject  allows 
us  to  cherish  the  hope  that  a  principle  so  humane  in  its 
character,  so  just  and  equal  in  its  operation,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  commercial  nations,  and  so 
consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  this  enlightened  period 
of  the  world,  will  command  the  approbation  of  all  mari- 
time powers,  and  thus  be  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
international  law." — MettUffePr&ident  I'mtid  stni<f, 
Dec.,  1856.  See  MAKITI.MI;  LAW,  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Nevis,  a  West  India  island,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  leeward  group,  in  lat.  17°  10'  N.,  long.  62° 
40'  W.,  separated  from  the  south  end  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's by  a  channel  two  miles  arros-..  Area  about  20 
square  miles.  Population  in  1851, 10,200.  Shape  cir- 
cular ;  the  surface  rises  to  a  central  peak  •J..r>oO  tVet  in 
elevation.  Soil  generally  fertile,  and  in  1841,  the  to- 
tal produce  exported  amounted  in  value  to  .t']7.-t.">">, 
sugar  standing  for  £15,527.  Total  value  of  imports  in 
1841,  £23,728.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  the  ad- 


ministrator of  the  government,  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  of  15  members.  Salary  of 
administrator,  £500.  The  island  consists  of  5  parishes. 
Oliarlestown,  the  capital,  is  at  its  south-we.-t  extrem- 
ity. Public  revenue  in  Is  15.  I'L.'xiG.  A  letter  from 
the  United  States'  consul,  dated  December  5,  1855, 
says  :  "  The  legislature  of  Nevis  has  passed  a  law,  to 
go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  March  ensuing,  remov- 
ing all  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage  duties 
on  vessels,  thereby  creating  a  free  port.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Tinted  States  will  be  very  considerable." 

New  Bedford,  a  port  of  entry  in  Massachusetts, 
55  miles  south  of  Boston,  28  east  of  Newport,  -ID  south- 
east of  Providence,  226  east  of  New  York,  434  from 
Washington  ;  in  41°  38'  10"  N.  lat.,  and  70°  55'  16" 
E.  long.  Population  in  1830,  7,592  ;  in  1840,  12,087  ; 
in  1850,  16,443  ;  in  1851, 18,044  ;  and  in  1854,  20,000. 
There  are  33  manufactories  of  all  sorts  ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are,  15  for  oil  and  candles,  the  product  of 
the  whale  fishery ;  one  large  cotton  factory,  called  the 
Wamsutta  mill,  propelled  by  steam,  containing  12,500 
spindles,  288  looms,  employing  230  hands,  and  turns 
out  daily  4,800  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  which  has  ob- 
tained several  medals  for  its  superior  quality  ;  one 
cordage  factory,  with  an  invested  capital  of  §75,000, 
employing  100  hands,  and  producing  annually  1,000 
tons  of  cordage,  celebrated  for  being  of  the  best  qual- 
ity ;  a  large  paper-hanging  manufactory  which  turns 
out  400,000  rolls  of  paper  annually  ;  also  a  rivet  fac- 
tory worked  by  steam,  and  two  iron  founderies  ;  four 
printing  offices,  issuing  two  daily,  three  weekly,  and 
one  mouthy  publication;  and  186  mercantile  stores. 
There  are  two  marine  railways,  one  of  them  capable  of 
taking  up  large  ships.  Railroad  cars  leave  three  times 
daily  for  Boston  and  Providence,  and  every  afternoon 
for  Fall  Elver  and  Stonington  to  connect  with  steam- 
boats at  those  places  running  to  New  York.  The  whale 
fisher}'  is  the  principal  business  which  is  carried  on  at 
New  Bedford,  and  has  been  the  means  chiefly  of  build- 
ing it  up  to  its  present  importance  in  population  and 
wealth.  As  early  as  1764,  small  sloops  of  40  to  GO  tons 
burden  were  fitted  out  to  cruise,  during  the  summer 
months,  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  and  Ilatteras  for 
sperm  whales  ;  taking  care  to  return  to  port  before  the 
equinoctical  gales  commenced ;  the  blubber  was  brought 
into  port  and  tried  out  on  shore.  Gradually  the  voy- 
ages were  extended  in  larger  vessels  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  and  about  the  West  India  Islands,  thence  to 
the  Azores,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  coast  of 
Guinea.  In  1791,  a  ship  called  the  Rebecca,  was  fitted 
out  for  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  this 
ship  was  the  first  American  whaler  that  ever  entered 
that  ocean  in  pursuit  of  whales  ;  her  voyage  was  suc- 
cessful. From  these  small  beginnings,  the  whale  fish- 
ery has  steadily  increased  to  its  present  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interruption  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain, 
until  New  Bedford  has  become  the  greatest  whaling 
port  in  the  world.  Her  ships  now  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  and  explore  every  ocean  and  sea  from  the  Are- 
tic  to  the  Antarctic  in  pursuit  of  whales.  The  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from  the 
United  States  at'this  time,  1852,  is  620,  their  tonnage, 
193,990,  of  which  there  are  belonging  to  the  district 
of  New  Bedford,  372  vessels,  employing  upwards  of 
10,000  seamen.  There  were  entered  into  the  I'nited 
States,  during  the  year  1851,  of  sperm  oil,  99,5<.)1  bbls. ; 
of  right  whale  oil,  328,483  bbls.  ;  of  whalebone, 
3,916,500  Ibs.  ;  amounting  in  value  to  .-lO.O-Jx.OS'.i,  of 
which  there  were  imported  into  the.  di>trict  of  New 
Bedford,  of  sperm  oil,  60.465  Mils.  ;  of  right  whale 
oil,  175,400  bbls.;  of  whalebone,  2.'l7."..5m)  Ibs.; 
amounting  in  value  to  $5,781,118;  of  which  value, 
about  $5,000,000  was  brought  into  the  port  of  New 
Bedford.  The  average  length  of  the  voyages  of  the 
right  whale  ships  are  36  months  ;  sperm  whale  ships 
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44  months.      New  Bedford  is  the  great  nursery  for 
SIM  men  in  the  United  States.     See  article  OIL. 

New  Brunswick,  :i  British  province,  east  coast 
of  North  America,  lat.  45°  5'  to  48°  40'  N.,  long.  6:i'J 
jo'  to  68°  W.  ;  bounded  west  by  the  State  of  Maine  ; 
north-west  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  River  Restigouche  ;  north,  Hay  of  Chaleurs; 
M  t,  (Julf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait, 
the  Litter  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island  ; 
and  south,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Its  coast-line  is  about  500  miles  in  length,  inter- 
rupted only  at  the  point  of  junction  with  Nova  Scotia, 
where  an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  10  miles  in  breadth 
connects  the  two  provinces,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Northumberland  Strait  from  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  by  means  of  a 
canal.  The  most  remarkable  bays  and  harbors  are 
Bathurst  Bay,  on  the  north  coast ;  Miramichi  Bay,  on 
the  east  coast ;  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  St.  John 
harbor,  on  the  south  coast.  There  are,  besides  these 
larger  indentations,  numerous  smaller  harbors,  particu- 
larlv  on  the  south  portion  of  the  east  coast.  Area, 
27,704  square  miles. 

The  population  of  this  province  is  principally  com- 
posed of  British  settlers  and  their  descendants.  The 
remnant,  of  French  extraction,  are  settled  around  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  There  is  still  a  few  of  the  aborigines 
left,  consisting  of  the  Micmacs,  Melicites,  and  others, 
amounting  in  1851  to  1,116  persons. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — The  general  surface  of  the 
country  presents  a  series  of  bold  undulations,  some- 
times rising  into  mountains,  or  continuous  ridges  of 
high  land.  The  latter  are  seldom  of  any  considerable 
height ;  but  their  precipitous  acclivities,  sharp  outline, 
and  deep  ravines,  give  them  an  alpine  and  picturesque 
character  that  finely  and  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
rich  valleys  and  sheltered  plains  which  alternate  with 
the  more  rugged  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait,  however, 
present  different  and  far  less  pleasing  features.  There 
the  land,  for  about  12  miles  inland,  is  low  and  sand}-, 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  skirted 
with  extensive  marshes,  large  deep  morasses,  and  long 
sand  beaches.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  gray  sandstone 
and  gray  clay-slate  predominate,  with  detached  rocks 
of  granite,  quartz,  and  ironstone  ;  on  the  south  coast, 
limestone,  graywacke,  clay-slate,  with  sandstone,  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap,  and  granite. 
Specimens  of  amethyst,  cornelian,  jasper,  etc.,  have 
been  picked  up  in  various  places.  Coal  is  plentiful, 
and  iron  ore  abundant ;  the  former  is  said  to  extend 
over  10,000  square  miles,  or  above  one  third  part  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  province. 

New  Brunswick  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers  and 
small  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  St.  John, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons  to  Fredericton.  The 
next  river  in  importance  is  the  Miramichi.  which  rises 
near  the  west  limits  of  the  territory,  whence  it  flows 
north-east,  and  falls  into  Miramichi  Bay,  on  the  east 
coast,  about  lat.  47°  5'  N.,  long.  64°  53'  W. ;  its 
whole  course  is  upward  of  110  miles,  it  is  navigable  for 
nearly  40  miles,  and  admits  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons. 
The  Kestigouche  is  the  next  considerable  river ;  it  forms 
the  north-west  limit  of  the  province,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  New 
Brunswick,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  but  none 
of  any  considerable  size.  In  the  south  there  are  a 
few  somewhat  larger,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Grand  Lake,  20  miles  long,  by  about  5  miles  broad  ; 
and  Washedemoak  Lake,  about  20  miles  long,  by  2 
miles  broad — both  lying  between  St.  John  and  Freder- 
icton. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  province  in 
1851,  52  woolen  factories,  employing  96  persons;  261 
grist  mills,  employing  366  persons ;  584  saw  mills, 


employing  4,302  persons;  125  tanneries,  employing 
255  persons;  11  fonnderies,  employing  242  persons;  8 
breweries;  52  weaving  and  carding  establishments  (5,- 
475  hand  looms),  employing  96  persons;  !)6  of  various 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  95:!  persons. 
Coals  raised,  2,482  tons ;  iron  smelted,  810 ;  lime 
burnt,  35,599  casks ;  grindstones  quarried,  58,849 ; 
gypsum,  5,465  tons  quarried. 

Products.— Cloth,  622,237  yards;  and  100,975  gal- 
lons malt  liquor.  Value  of  boots  and  shoes  made, 
£89,367  ;  leather,  £45,165 ;  chairs,  cabinet  ware,  and 
wood  ware,  £33,977  ;  candles,  £19, 800  ;  soap,  £18,562  • 
hats,  £6,360  ;  iron  castings,  .£20,025. 

The  principal  places  are  St.  John,  the  metropolis, 
and  Fredericton,  the  capital.  There  were  in  1854  sev- 
eral railroads  in  course  of  construction ;  5  banks,  ag- 
gregate capital,  £337,500 ;  a  savings'  institution,  and 
4  insurance  companies. 

Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick. — There  were  French 
fishing  establishments  in  that  part  of  Acadia  now 
known  as  New  Brunswick,  as  early  as  1638.  The 
English  succeeded  to  these  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  many 
others  until  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  in  1763.* 
Among  the  first,  I  suppose,  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Walker,  of  the  royal  navy,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
which  was  extensive,  controlling  the  fur  and  fish  trade 
of  that  region  for  several  years.  There  were  similar 
settlements  on  the  River  St.  John ;  but  from  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Grant,  made  in  1764,  at  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  the  whole  population  of  British 
origin  could  not  have  exceeded  1000. 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  several  thousand  "  Tories,"  or 
loyalists,  compelled  to  abandon  their  native  land,  set- 
tled in  New  Brunswick,  and  transferred  thither  the 
jurisprudence,  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
"  the  old  thirteen ;"  and,  the  year  following,  were 
allowed  to  organize  a  separate  colonial  government. 
Like  those  who  went  to  that  part  of  Acadia  still  called 
Nova  Scotia,  many  of  the  loyalists  were  gentlemen  of 
education,  eminent  private  virtue,  and  distinguished 
consideration.  Some  obtained  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument ;  others  adopted  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and 
another  class,  fixing  their  abodes  on  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  main  land,  resolved  to  earn  their  support 
on  the  sea.  Of  the  latter  description,  several,  though 
compelled  to  toil  and  exposure  in  open  fishing  boats, 
had  been  persons  of  note  and  property.  But,  ruined 
by  the  confiscation  laws  of  the  Whigs,  or  by  the  gen- 
eral disasters  of  a  civil  war,  they  resorted  to  the  hook 
and  line  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
indulging  the  hope  of  "  better  times,"  and  more  con- 
genial avocations.  Few,  however,  abandoned  the  em- 
ployment, and  their  children,  trained  to  it  from  early 
youth,  and  acquiring  fishermen's  habits,  succeeded  to 
boats,  fishing-gear,  and  smoke-houses,  as  their  only 
inheritance,  and  continue  it  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  often  met  with  common  boat  fishermen  of  this 
lineage,  whose  earnings  were  hardly  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

The  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  are  prosecuted  with 
neither  skill  nor  vigor.  The  apparent  exports,  small 
as  are  the  statistics,  do  not  indicate  their  real  condi- 
tion ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  of  the  products  of  the 
sea  shipped  to  other  countries,  a  part  is  first  imported 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  form  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports of  that  colony,  f  The  number  of  vessels  sent  to 
Labrador  and  other  distant  fishing  grounds  is  never 
large,  and  often  almost  nominal.  The  cod-fishery  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  is 

*  The  French  bnilt  two  forts  on  the  River  St.  John  prior 
to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  they  repaired  iu  1754, 
although  the  country  had  been  ceded  to  England  quite  half 
a  century. 

t  The  imports  into  St.  John  from  Nova  Scotia  for  three 
months  only  (July  10  to  October  10)  of  the  year  1862,  were 
7,861  quintals  of  dried  fish,  860  barrels  of  mackerel,  2,423 
barrels  of  herring,  and  other  pickled  fish. 
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not  as  extensive  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  long  experience  of  the  inhabitants  there,  and  the 
general  safety  and  productiveness  of  the  harbors  and 
Indentations  of  the  coast. 

Tlie  same  remarks  need  slight  qualification  when 
applied  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  its  principal  branch, 
the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy.  Cameron's,  Doggett's, 
Drake's,  Woodward's,  Money,  and  Whale  Coves  ;  Dark 
Harbor,  Long's  Eddy,  Grand  Harbor,  and  Long,  Duck, 
Nantucket,  and  Kent's  Islands,  •which  are  all  in  the 
group  of  islands  known  as  "  Grand  Menan,"  afford 
excellent  facilities  for  catching  and  curing  cod, 
pollock,  and  herring,  in  large  quantities.  In  the 
waters  that  surround  Campo  Bello,  Deer,  and  Indian 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  those  that  wash  Bean's,  Adams's, 
Parker's,  Minister's,  Hardwood,  and  Fish  Islands,  and 
along  the  coast  between  L'Etite  Passage  and  Point 
Lepreau,  embracing  Mace's  and  Back  Baj's,  Bliss' 
Island,  Seely's  Cove,  Crow,  Beaver,  and  Deadman's 
Harbors,  the  advantages  for  iishing  are  very  good. 
Every  place  here  mentioned  is  within  a  few  hours'  sail 
of  the  frontier  ports  of  Maine,  and  many  of  them  are 
within  cannon-shot  distance  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  The  fishermen  of  both  countries  meet 
on  the  same  fishing  grounds ;  borrow  and  lend  "  bait ;" 
ask  after  each  other's  "woman"*  at  home;  narrate 
the  wonderful  cures  of  the  last-discovered  remedy  for 
the  "reumatis;"  complain  of  the  "  scacity"  offish, 
and  the  low  price  of  "  ile  ;"  discourse  about  "flat- 
hooped  flour;"  and  generally  conduct  toward  one 
another  as  friends  and  brethren,  owing  allegiance  to 
one  government.  Indeed,  the  observation  of  quite  25 
years  authorizes  me  to  say  that  the  colonists  always 
agree  far  better  with  the  Americans  than  with  each 
other.  Our  countrymen  are  not  often  considered  in- 
terlopers when  they  leave  the  fishing  grounds  nearest 
home 'and  visit  those  of  Grand  Menan;  but  the  fish- 
ermen of  Campo  Bello,  and  the  other  islands  on  the 
British  side  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  are  sometimes 
roughly  accosted  and  "twitted''  when  they  venture  to 
take  the  same  liberty.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  which  have  gen- 
erally existed  between  the  people  of  the  two  flags,  but 
without  success.  The  efforts  of  officious  individuals, 
and  of  functionaries  of  the  colonial  government,  have 
been  alike  disregarded.  The  captains  of  the  British 
ships-of-war  on  the  station,  gentlemen  in  their  feel- 
ings, have  steadily  refused  to  stoop  to  wage  a  petty 
warfare  against  the  American  boats  that  cross  the 
imaginary  boundary  line  in  the  waters  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy, though,  of  course,  they  have  always  obeyed 
their  instructions.  Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  Nelson,  who 
looked  at  the  signal  he  meant  to  disobey  with  his 
blind  eye,  they  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  "  Yan- 
kee," or  to  distinguish  one  from  a  subject  of  her  maj- 
esty. Some  of  them — as  I  remember  the  stories  of 
by-gone  years — admitting  the  necessity  of  driving  off 
the  aggressors,  have  asked,  "  How  are  we  to  know 
them — are  they  marked'?"  Others,  sending  their 
barges  into  the  fleet  of  boats,  have  directed  that  "  all 
who  say  they  are  Americans  must  be  told  to  go  to  their 
own  side  of  the  line;"  but,  strangely  enough,  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  fishermen  to  whom  the  question 
was  propounded  afforded  proof  that  all  were  "  Itlue- 
noses."  Still  others,  satisfying  themselves,  b>  peer- 
ing through  glasses  from  their  quarter-deck,  that  all 
the  boats  in  sight  must  belong  to  the  islands  in  New 
Brunswick,  have  thought  the  sending  of  barges  to 
inquire  a  needless  ceremony.  One,  in  1840 — the  cap- 
tain of  the  Ringdove — in  his  official  report,  recom- 
mended that  "evenf  British  boat  should  have  a 
license ;  otherwise,"  said  he,  "  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate them  from  Americans." 

Those  who  seek  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things, 
whatever  their  motives,  do  not  take  into  the  account 

•  They  thus  apeak  of  their  wives. 


that  the  instant  they  shall  accomplish  their  object, 
border  strifes  will  follow  of  necessity.  IJefoiv  renew- 
ing their  efforts,  they  may  be  kindly  asked  to  consider 
that  harmony  and  good-fellowship  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  frontier  settlements  are  indispensable,  and 
far  better  securities  against  the  marauder's  torch  and 
bludgeon  than  armed  ships  or  I  todies  of  troops.  The 
produce  of  the  boat-fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
of  the  Passamaquoddy,  is  not  only  small  in  value,  but 
generally  inferior  in  quality.  An  increase  of  this 
fishery,  under  present  circumstances,  is  not  desirable. 
The  fishermen  dress  and  cure  the  cod,  pollock,  hake, 
and  haddock — the  kinds  usually  dried — in  a  slovenly 
manner. 

It  is  stated  in  an  official  document  that  in  1850,  at 
the  different  fishing-stations  mentioned  as  within  these 
bays,  there  were  employed  82  vessels  of  l,2<!s  tuns, 
344  open  boats,  55  weirs,  and  1,:>:>7  men,  in  catching 
and  curing  the  several  kinds  of  fish  just  referred  to  ; 
and  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  fishery  were  £33,080  currency,  or 
$132,320.  These  facts' show  that  the  fishermen  re- 
ceived a  miserable  pittance  for  their  toil ;  since,  with- 
out allowing  for  the  use  and  depreciation  of  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  vessels,  boats,  weirs,  nets,  and 
other  fishing-gear,  they  earned  for  the  year  less  than 
$100  each.  We  may  lament  that  men  who  pursue 
their  avocation  both  day  and  night,  'mid  rains  and 
gales,  are  so  poorly  rewarded.  We  may  lament,  too, 
that  the  people  of  Grand  Menan,  falling  short  of  those 
of  Campo  Bello,  West  Isles,  and  the  parishes  on  the 
coast  of  the  main  land,  earn  even  less  than  the  aver- 
age. But,  what  then  ?  The  fault  is  their  own ;  en- 
tirely so.  They  may,  if  they  will,  produce  as  sweet 
and  as  well-cured  pollock  and  cod  as  do  their  brethren 
of  Barrington,  and  as  good  colored  and  flavored  smok- 
ed herring  as  do  those  of  Digby,  and  obtain  prices  to 
correspond  with  the  quality. 

The  general  poverty  among  them  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted entirety  or  principally,  as  they  aver,  to  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  boats  and  nets,  nor  to  glutted  markets 
and  bad  seasons,  nor  to  the  interlopers  who  \\<\t  their 
fishing  grounds,  but  to  their  own  want  of  industry. 
thrift,  cleanliness,  and  honesty.  The  few  "  who  work 
it  right,"  acquire  property,  and  enjoy  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  dealers,  command  credit  for  supplies,  and 
high  prices  for  their  commodities  when  offered  for  sale. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
county  of  Kestigouche  borders  on  Canada,  and  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  and  Kent, 
are  favorably  situated  for  adventures  in  these  waters. 
The  fishing  grounds  are  safe,  and  generally  close  to 
the  shores;  and  those  near  Caraquet.  in  Gloucester, 
are  much  frequented  by  boats  from  Gaspe,  and  owned 
by  residents  of  Canada.  Since  1835,  the  catch  of  both 
cod  and  herring  by  the  fishermen  of  Kestigouche  and 
Northumberland  has  fallen  off  more  than  half,  and  in 
Kent  has  nearly  become  extinct.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  port  of  Caraquet,  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  their  position,  have  actually  produced  a 
large  portion  of  the  dried  cod  exported  from  the.  colo- 
ny for  some  years.  These  four  counties  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and  from 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  than  the  count}'  of 
Charlotte,  which  embraces  Grand  Menan,  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (where  the  fish  are 
so  badly  cured),  and  the  attention  of  the  people  i^ 
divided  between  several  branches  cf  industry;  but 
fishing,  as  an  occasional  and  irregular  employment 
merely,  has  commonly  proved  a  source  of  prolit,  or  at 
least  lias  afforded  a  fair  reward  for  the  labor  and  capi- 
tal devoted  to  it.  The  fish  shipped  at  Caraquet  are 
in  much  better  repute  than  those  caught  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  and  the  remark  is  true  of  the  produce  of  tin- 
Bay  of  Chalenrs  and  St.  Lawrence  fisheries  generally. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  there  the  herring  does  not 
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"  become  rotten  before  salting ;"  that,  when  sold  as 
the  "gibbed"  article,  it  is  not  packed  without  taking 
out  the  entrails;  and  that  the  cod  is  washed  after 
being  split,  and  not  salted  and  put  in  "  kiudi"  in  all  its 
bliiod  and  dirt. — SABINE'S  American  Fishrrirs. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  to  and  from  the  United  States  and 
New  Brunswick  during  the  years  1849  and  1850 : 


Exports  to  New  Brunswick. 
Imports  from  " 


1849. 

$1,822,810 
257,910 


1850. 

$1,310,T40 
887,000 


The  following  abstract  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  port  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, shows  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  entered 
inward,  and  the  value  of  imports  at  that  port  during 
the  year  ending  31st  December,  1851 :  Vessels  in- 
ward': G05  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  166,952 
tons  ;  value  of  imports,  $1,458,205.  Vessels  outward : 
359  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  64,344  tons  ; 
value  of  exports,  $312,895. 

The  United  States  export  to  New  Brunswick,  prin- 
cipally, books  and  stationery,  Indian  corn,  flour, 
wheat,  lumber,  salted  provisions,  rice,  coal,  tobacco, 
timber,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
merchandise  ;  and  receive,  in  return,  timber  of  differ- 
ent kinds  (except  pitch-pine,  oak,  locust,  hickory,  and 
black  walnut),  lumber,  staves,  laths,  shingles,  spars, 
and  rish.  Coal  and  timber  being  classed  among  the 
staples  of  both  countries,  an  examination  has  been  in- 
stituted with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  probable  effect  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  on  the  trade  in  these  articles 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick.  To 
meet  this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
coals  and  timber  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United 
States  are  similar  in  character  and  kind,  or  whether 
thej-  differ  in  both,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied;  each  having  their  own  peculiar  advantages 
for  certain  purposes. 

Dr.  Jackson,  an  American  geologist  of  ability,  in  a 
sketch  "of  the  early  history  and  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  geology,  etc.,  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,"  referring  to  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  these  provinces,  says  :  "The  coals  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  United  States ;  at  least,  they  differ 
from  all  the  coals  which  are  found  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  so  that  they  do  not  enter 
into  competition  with  the  coals  obtained  from  mines 
in  the  United  States,  which  supply  our  coast."  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  essay  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  in 
substance,  that  recent  explorations  in  New  Brunswick 
have  brought  to  light  a  beautiful  and  before  unknown 
variety  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  containing  60  per 
cent,  of  gas-making  bitumen  and  40  per  cent,  of  coke. 
This  coal  is  a  new  variety,  particularly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  gas-house ;  and  it  is  represented  by  Dr. 
Jackson  as  the  very  material  wanted  by  gas-manu- 
facturers to  enrich  the  products  of  our  semi-bituminous 
coals  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  the  formation  of 
gas,  this  New  Brunswick  production  can  not  be  used 
alone,  but  is  mixed  with  other  coals,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  one  fifth  to  one  third ;  and  thus  gives  the  best 
material  that  can  be  obtained.  It  also  gives  greater 
value  to  the  coke  of  our  more  ash-bearing  coals.  If 
these  facts  are  to  be  relied  upon  (and  they  are  support- 
ed by  high  authority),  it  follows  that  the  importation 
of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  into  the  United  States,  so 
far  from  interfering  with  the  sale  of  our  own  coals, 
would  contribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  make  availa- 
ble, in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  much  of  those  which 
would  otherwise  be  unsuitable  for  that  purpose.  With 
these  distinctive  characters  and  different  applications, 
the  coals  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  will 
always  be  required,  whatever  may  be  the  supply  of  our 
own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Indeed,  the  mine  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  that  furnishes  bituminous  coal 


that  will  fully  serve  in  the  place  of  the  coals  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

I'Yom  the  imports  and  exports  of  timber  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Brunswick,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Ni-\v  IJrunswick  imports  from  the  United  States  large 
quantities  of  pitch-pine,  oak,  locust,  hickory,  and 
black  walnut,  none  of  which  are  found  in  that  prov- 
ince; while  the  United  States  receives,  in  return, 
boards,  scantling,  deals,  various  kinds  of  lumber,  and 
fish.  The  interchange  of  these  products  must  be 
greatly  increased  under  a  system  which  relieves  them 
from  all  import  duties. — U.  S.  Com.  Jiel. 

Newcastle.  The  following  information  is  from 
the  United  States'  consul  at  Newcastle  in  answer  to  a 
circular  issued  by  the  State  Department :  "  In  this 
port  there  are  no  privileges  that  British  or  any  other 
vessels  have  which  American  vessels  have  not  to  the 
same  extent ;  but  there  are  restrictions  and  extra 
charges  at  this  port  on  the  vessels  of  some  other  na- 
tions that  have  not  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  En- 
gland, viz.,  France,  Two  Sicilies,  and  Portugal. 
French  vessels,  taking  cargoes  to,  or  bringing  them 
from,  any  place  but  France  proper,  are  subject  to 
double  the  ordinary  light-house  dues  ;  also,  to  double 
harbor  lights,  double  Ramsgate  dues  ;  and  in  case  the 
vessel  loads  coals  or  grindstones,  instead  of  paying  4 
cents,  or  2d.,  per  chaldron  town  dues,  as  the  vessels  of 
nations  in  reciprocity,  16  cents,  or  8d.,  per  chaldron,  is 
charged.  When  the  vessel  goes  to  any  place  but 
France  proper,  such  vessels  also  pay  12  cents,  or  6d., 
per  foot  extra  pilotage.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Two 
Sicilies  are  subject  to  the  same  extra  charges.  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  Portugal  have  the  additional  privi- 
lege of  taking  cargoes  to  or  from  their  own  colonies  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  Portugal  proper,  but  to  or  from 
any  other  country  ihey  are  subject  to  the  above  extra 
charges.  There  are,  also,  other  nations,  such  as  some 
of  the  South  American  States,  whose  vessels  are  sub- 
ject to  these  extra  charges,  but  such  vessels  never 
visit  this  port.  These  extra  local  dues  are,  neverthe- 
less, payable  by  all  foreign  vessels  coming  to  this  port, 
but  the  British  government  satisfy  these  claims  on  the 
vessels  of  nations  in  reciprocity. 

"  The  port  charges  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  the  same  as  on  British  vessels.  Annexed  are  par- 
ticulars of  the  charges  on  a  vessel  of  400  tons  register, 
carrying  200  chaldrons,  or  530  tons,  of  coals  and  60 
tons  of  other  goods.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (by  a  law  passed  this  (1854)  session  of  Parlia- 
ment) are  allowed  to  carry  goods  of  any  kind  coast- 
wise without  any  restriction,  and  with  every  privilege 
that  British  vessels  enjoy. 

LIST  OF  CLEARING  CHARGES  AT  THE  POET  OP  NEWCASTLE, 
CHARGED  ON  AN  AMERICAN  VESSEL  OP  FOUR  HUNDRED 
TONS  REGISTER,  CARRVING  TWO  HUNDRED  CHALDRONS 
OF  COALS  AND  SIXTY  TONS  OF  OTIIKB  GOODS. 


Charges. 

U.S.  currency. 

Sterling. 

$0  61 

£028 

Life  boats  (once  a  year)  

78 

8    0 

Pier  dues  

8  07J 

1  18    4 

48 

2    0 

Brindlin<;ton  pier  

1  21 

5    0 

Whitby  pier  

2  02| 

8    4 

Rivev  watch  

2  02  '- 

8    4 

4  84 

100 

Trinity  lights  

54  55^ 

11    5    5 

8  07 

1  13    4 

Tower  dues  [£*»    ;  ;    

77 

8    2 

Total                         

$s«  ;!9 

£17    4    7 

"  If  the  vessel  bring  ballast,  there  is  an  additional 
charge  on  it  of  Is.  6d.,  or  about  36  cents,  per  ton  on 
the  ballast.  Sea  pilotage,  in  winter,  Is.  6d. ;  and  in 
summer,  Is.  3d.  per  foot.  Towage,  according  to  dis- 
tance, from  5s.  to  £3. 

"Insurances  are  mostly  effected  in  the  States;  the 
rate  here  runs  from  2^  to  5  per  cent.,  according  to 
season  and  class  of  vessel.  Freights  from  $4  84,  or 
20s.,  to  $7  74,  or  32s.,  per  ton,  according  to  circum- 
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stances.  Commission  for  purchasing  is  usually  2J  per 
cent.  Sales  are  made  either  by  direct  correspondence 
or  through  agents  resident  here.  Terms  vary,  with 
the  articles,  from  2  to  4  mouths.  Bills,  and  a  various 
discount  for  cash,  are  the  ordinary  terms.  There  is 
no  export  duty  payable  on  goods  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  internal  taxes  levied  on  any  of  the  com- 
modities mentioned,  either  in  a  crude,  partially  manu- 
factured, or  wholly  complete  state." 

Newfoundland,  Colony  of,  is  in  lat.  46°  40' 
and  51°  39'  N.,  and  long.  52°  44'  and  59°  31'  W. 
Area,  35,913  square  miles.  Extreme  length,  about 
420  miles,  and  extreme  breadth,  about  300  miles. 

Newfoundland  is  an  island  lying  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
whole  east  shore  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north- 
west and  north  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  which  separates 
it  from  Labrador,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  on  the  south-west  it  approaches  at  Cape 
Ray  toward  Cape  Breton,  so  as  to  form  the  main  en- 
trance from  the  Atlantic  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cap- 
ital, St.  John's.  The  island  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
form,  but  without  any  approach  to  regularity,  each  of 
its  sides  being  broken  into  numerous  ba}'s,  harbors, 
creeks,  and  estuaries.  Its  perimeter  is  not  less  than 
1000  miles.  From  the  sea  it  has  a  wild  and  sterile  ap- 
pearance, and  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  rugged, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  barren  country.  Hills  and 
valleys  continually  succeed  each  other,  the  former 
never  rising  into  mountains,  and  the  latter  rarely  ex- 
panding into  plains.  Of  various  character,  the  hills 
sometimes  form  long,  flat-topped  ridges,  and  are  oc- 
casionally rounded  and  isolated,  with  sharp  peaks  and 
craggy  precipices.  The  valleys  vary  also  from  gently 
sloping  depressions  to  rugged  and  abrupt  ravines.  The 
sea-cliffs  are  bold  and  lofty,  with  deep  water  to  their 
bases ;  and  the  rough  character  of  the  country  is  in- 
creased by  the  existence  of  vast  boulders  scattered 
over  it.  This  uneven  surface  is  naturally  distin- 
guished into  woods,  marshes,  and  barrens.  The 
"  woods"  are  spread  over  the  whole  country  wherever 
there  is  an}-  water-course,  and  are  even  found  crown- 
ing the  summits,  and  near  the  sea-coast  are  especially 
luxuriant.  The  trees  consist  principally  of  pine, 
spruce,  iir,  larch  (or  hackmatack),  and  birch ;  in  some 
districts  the  mountain  ash,  the  alder,  the  aspen,  and  a 
few  others  are  found.  Most  of  the  wood  is  of  small 
and  stunted  growth,  although  the  character  of  the 
trees  is  greatly  varied  in  this  respect  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  and  in  small  groups  wood  of  fair  growth 
and  length  may  be  found.  The  open  tracts  are  gener- 
ally called  "  marshes."  These  are  not  necessarily  low, 
or  even  level  lands,  but  are  frequently  at  a  considera- 
ble height  above  the  sea,  and  have  often  an  undulating 
surface.  They  are  open  tracts,  covered  with  moss, 
sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  This  thick 
coating  of  moss  is  precisely  like  a  great  sponge  spread 
over  the  country.  At  the  melting  of  the  snow,  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  saturated.  Numerous  small  holes 
and  pools,  and  in  the  lower  parts  small  sluggish 
brooks  or  gullies  are  met  with.  But  in  most  cases 
the  surface  is  sufficiently  eligible  for  drainage,  and 
when  the  moss  is  stripped  off,  dry  ground  or  bare  rock 
is  generally  found  beneath.  The  "  barrens"  occupy 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  ridges,  and  other  elevated 
and  exposed  tracts.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin 
and  scrubby  vegetation,  consisting  of  berry-bearing 
plants,  and  dwarf  bushes  of  various  kinds.  Bare 
patches  of  gravel  and  boulders,  and  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  rock  are  frequently  met  with  upon  the  barrens, 
which  are  generally  altogether  destitute  of  vegetable 
soil.  These  different  tracts  are  none  of  them  of  great 
extent ;  woods,  marshes,  and  barrens  frequently  alter- 
nating. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  features  of  the  island  are 
its  lakes  and  ponds.  These  are  found  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  almost  every  situation,  not  only  in  the 


valleys,  but  on  the  highlands,  and  even  in  the  hollows 
of  the  summits,  and  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills. 
They  vary  in  size  from  pools  of  50  yards  in  diameter 
to  lakes  30  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  miles  wide. 
The  number  exceeding  2  miles  in  extent  amount  to 
several  hundreds,  while  those  of  smaller  size  are  abso- 
lutely countless. 

But  with  all  this  lake  surface,  there  are  few  large 
water-courses ;  yet  this  absence  of  any  thing  which 
can  be  called  a  navigable  river  is  readily  explained. 
The  character  of  the  natural  surface,  indeed,  is  such 
that  it  absorbs  every  new  accession  of  moisture  from 
rain  and  melted  snow,  and  only  parts  with  it  again  by 
evaporation  or  a  slow  drainage  into  the  ponds,  the 
overflow  of  which  is  the  only  supply  the  brooks  have. 
Thus  there  is  never  formed  a  current  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  dig  out  a  deep  channel,  or  to  breach  opposing 
barriers.  The  area  covered  by  fresh  water  has  been 
estimated  at  one  third  the  whole  island,  and  this 
large  proportion  will  not  probably  be  found  exag- 
gerated. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  is  also  included  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Newfoundland,  to  which  it  was  annexed 
in  1808.  It  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  100  miles,  and  is 
frequented  during  the  summer  season  by  more  than 
20,000  fishermen.  This  vast  country,  inhospitable  in 
climate  and  uninviting,  is  inhabited  by  Esquimaux 
and  Moravian  missionaries,  in  all  numbering  some 
8000  or  10,000  souls.  Situate  in  a  severe  and  gloomy 
climate,  and  producing  nothing  that  can  support  hu- 
man life,  this  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate 
of  countries.  But,  as  if  in  compensation  for  these  dis- 
advantages, the  sea  in  its  vicinity  teems  with  fish,  and 
thus  thousands  of  hardy  adventurers  are  drawn  to  its 
rugged  shores,  and  their  industry  and  enterprise  amply 
rewarded.  The  sea  in  this  locality  indeed  forms  the 
most  valuable  fishery  in  the  world.  In  no  part  the 
mainland  of  Labrador  exceeds  the  height  of  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  often  much  lower,  as  are  all  the 
islands,  except  Great  and  Little  Mecatina.  Both  are 
of  granite  rock,  and  almost  bare  of  trees ;  and  there 
are  many  ponds  of  dark  bog  water,  frequented  by 
water-fowl  and  flocks  of  Labrador  curlew.  The  consts 
are  beset  with  islands  and  rocks,  sometimes  so  intri- 
cate as  to  forbid  navigation.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral harbors  fit  for  large  vessels,  and  which  may  be 
safely  entered.  The  Strait  of  Belleisle,  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  parts  of  the  government,  is  about  50 
miles  long  and  12  wide.  It  is  deep,  but  its  passage  is 
not  considered  a  safe  one,  owing  to  its  currents.  There 
are  no  harbors  on  that  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast 
which  faces  this  strait,  and  few  on  the  opposite  coast. 
During  the  winter  months  the  resident  population  of 
European  descent  scarcely  numbers  800  souls,  and 
many  of  these  have  intermarried  with  the  Esquimaux. 
The  few  widely  scattered  families  reside  at  the  estab- 
lishments for  sea  and  salmon  fishing  and  for  fur- 
trading.  Seals  and  salmon  are  very  plentiful,  and 
the  latter  are  of  a  large  and  superior  description.  The 
furs  of  Labrador  are  very  valuable,  and  consist  of  fox, 
otter,  sable,  lynx,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  ermine,  hare,  etc. 
The  Canadian  partridge  and  the  ptarmigan  are  also 
plentiful.  The  "  egging"  business  employs  a  large 
number  of  small  schooners.  The  eggs  obtained  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  murr,  but  the  eggs  of  puffins,  gan- 
nets,  gulls,  eider  ducks,  and  cormorants,  are  also  col- 
lected. Halifax  is  the  principal  market  for  these, 
although  no  small  quantity  is  disposed  of  at  Boston 
and  other  United  States'  ports.  Feathers  are  also  ex- 
tensively collected  on  the  coasts  and  islands. 

The  average  size  of  Newfoundland  vessels  is  about 
130  tons.  The  chief  coasting  trade  consists  in  carry- 
ing provisions  and  supplies  for  the  fishery,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage. 

Newfoundland  proper  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
the  population  of  which,  in  1845,  the  last  census  year, 
was  as  follows : 
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Electoral  I)i  .l 


Twilliniratc  and  Fogo 
Kmiavista  Bay 
Trinity  Bay." 
Conception  Bay 
St.  John's 
Forryland 

IMacentia  and  St.  Mary's. 
Burin 

Fortune  Bay 
Total 


Males.          Females.  Total. 


8,771 
8,943 
4,689 
14,899 
18,177 
5!,413 
8,578 
2,485 
8,109 


52,064 


8,284 

4,112 

18,127 

12,019 

1,957 

2,895 

1,873 

1,991 


44,231 


I;.T  1 1 

7,227 

8,801 

28,026 

25,196 

4,870 

6,478 

4,358 

5,100 


90,295 


The  population  of  Newfoundland  at  various  periods, 
from  1800,  has  been  us  follows  :  in  1806  it  was  26,505 ; 
in  1810,  52,072;  in  1823,  52,157;  in  1825,  55,71'J ;  in 
1828,  00,088  ;  in  1832,  59,280  ;  in  183C,  73,705;  and  in 
1845,  as  above  stated.  The  population  in  1851  was  es- 
timated at  101,600  souls. 

The  chief  statistics  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
colony,  as  gleaned  from  the  census  of  1845,  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  disposition  of 
land,  number  of  live  stock,  and  agricultural  products  : 


Electoral  Distrhts. 


Land  In 

cultivation 


Land  in 

possession. 


Horses          Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Agricultural  products. 


Putatoe 


Grain. 


Hay,  etc. 


TwilHngate  and  Fogo. . 

Bonavista  Bay 

Trinity  Bay 

Conception  Bay 


St.  John's 

Ferryland 

Piacentia  and  St.  Mary' 

Burin 

Fortune  Bay 

Total... 


Acres. 
406 
612 

1,070 
8,798 

19,099 

1,202 

2,200 

1,047 

211 


591 

808 
1,478 
8,375 

63,777 

2,270 

4,272 

1,531 

826 


103 

237 
1,820 

998 
850 
475 
170 


276 

970 

1,938 

1,576 

1,667 
1,206 
3,231 
1,772 
673 


569 
1,804 

795 
2.710 


228 

315 

1,938 

127 


29,645 


88,428 


4,261        13,310 


677 
129 
518 
101 

85 


1,125 
276 

226 


Bushels. 
13,682 
25,1(71 
29,628 

152,878 

48,543 
28,556 
28,759 
11,081 
2,067 


Bushels 

14 

272 

8 

6,798 

3,436 
556 
588 
20 


Tons. 

52 

357 

518 

2,329 

4,313 
913 

1,578 
777 
176 


841,160  I   11,695    I    11,008 


The  manufactures  of  the  colony  are  very  limited, 
and  consist  only  of  the  following  establishments  :  at 
St.  John's,  2  corn,  1  saw,  and  1  bone  mill,  1  iron 
founderj^,  and  1  brewer}'.  The  citj-  has  gas  and  water 
works.  At  Brigus,  Conception  Bay,  there  is  1  corn 
mill ;  at  Harbor  Grace,  1  corn  mill  and  gas-works  ;  in 
Trinity  Bay,  1  saw  mill ;  and  at  Green  Bay  2  saw 
mills.  These  are  all  that  are  noted. 

As  before  stated,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  colony  con- 
sists in  its  fisheries.  The  extent  and  value  of  these  will 
be  best  appreciated  by  perusal  of  the  statistical  returns. 

In  1845  the  number  of  fishing-boats,  etc.,  was  as 
follows  :  boats  from  4  to  15  quintals,  8092  ;  boats  from 
15  to  30  quintals,  1025 ;  boats  from  30  quintals  and 
upward,  972 ;  cod  seines,  879 ;  and  seal  nets,  4568. 

The  value  of  property  employed  in  the  fisheries,  on 
an  average  of  four  years,  ending  in  1849,  has  thus 
been  stated : 

341  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery $1,023,000 

SO      "  coasting  &  cod-fishery         80,000 

10,089  boats  engaged  in  the  cod-~fishery 756,675 

Stages,  fish-houses,  and  flukes 125,000 

4,568  nets  of  all  descriptions 68,500 

879  cod  seines 110,000 

Vats  for  making  seal-oil 250,000 

Fishing  implements  and  casks  for  liver. .       150.000 

Total $2,563,175 

The  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  colony 
during  the  same  average  period  is  thus  stated  : 

949,169  quintals  fish  exported $2,610,000 

4,010  tierces  of  salmon 60,500 

14,475  barrels  of  herrings 42,500 

508,446  -'seal-skins 254,000 

6,200  tons  of  seal-oil 850,000 

3,990  tons  of  cod-oil 525,000 

Fuel  and  skins 6,000 

Bait  sold  to  the  French 59,750 

Value  of  agricultural  produce 1,011,770 

Fuel 300,000 

Game,  venison,  and  wild-fowl. . .  40,000 


Timber,  boards,  staves,  hoops,  etc 
Fresh  fish  used  by  inhabitants. . . 
Salted  "  "  " 

Oil  consumed  bv  " 


250,000 
125,000 
175,000 
42,500 


Total $6,352,020 


The  outfit  for  the  seal-fishery  in  1851  and  1852  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : 


1851. 

1852. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Men. 

St.  John's  

91 

9,200 

8,480 

96 

10,118 

3,822 

64 

5  949 

2  398 

64 

6  120 

2494 

Spaniard's  Bay,  etc  

5 

439 

192 

6 

571 

237 

Carbonear  

34 

3,408 

1,226 

82 

8,344 

1,187 

Brigus,   Cupids,   Port  I 
de  Grave,  etc  j 

57 

5,809 

2,019 

68 

6,407 

2,456 

Trinity  and  Catalina  

-SO 

2,573 

999 

New  Perlican  &  Hants  ) 
Harbor  f 

11 

927 

367 

15 

1,324 

562 

Greenspond,  etc  

23 

1,740 

696 

Bay  Bulls,  Aquaforto  I 

7 

The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Newfoundland  vessels  is 
•yrith  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Hamburg,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  United  States, 
and  British  North  America.  The  time  occupied  on 
the  voyage  to  Europe  and  back  is  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  To  Great  Britain  the  cargo,  generally,  is  oil, 
and  to  the  other  European  countries  dried  codfish.  A 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  requires  about 
nine  weeks.  The  outward  cargo  is  dried  cod  and 
pickled  fish,  and  the  inward  cargo  West  India  produce. 
Vessels  from  the  West  Indies  sometimes  return  by  the 
United  States,  bringing  flour  and  provisions.  Vessels 
proceeding  to  Brazil  with  dried  fish  generally  go  from 
thence  to  Europe  with  cotton,  sugars,  etc.,  and  on 
their  return  to  this  consulate  bring  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain.  This  voyage  occupies  them  from 
three  to  four  months.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  im- 
portation of  provisions.  American  vessels  could  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly in  carrying  breadstuff's,  provisions,  etc.,  to  this 
colony,  and  dried  fish  hence  to  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  exported  for  the  eleven 
years  ending  1851 : 


Years. 

Dried  fish. 

Oils. 

Seal  skins. 

Salmon. 

Herrings. 

Quintals. 

Value. 

<;.illons. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

1840. 

915,795 

£576,245 

3,206,583   .£305,197 

631,885 

£39,408 

8,396 

£12,939 

14,686 

£9,036 

1841. 

1,009,725 

605,014 

2,673,574 

266,832 

417,115 

29,961 

3,642 

12,302 

9,965 

6,361 

1842. 

1,007,930 

561,950 

2,262,031 

233,313 

344,683 

23,200 

4,715 

18,078 

13,889 

7,119 

1843. 

936,202 

532,194 

3,111,312 

335,975 

651,370 

40,497 

4,058 

12,216 

9,649 

4,570 

1S44. 

852,162 

482,480 

3,605,868 

315,690 

685.520 

89,648 

3,753 

11,945 

13,410 

6,065 

1845. 

1,000,333 

536,990 

2,219,301 

243,640 

352,202 

40,123 

8,545 

12,794 

20,903 

11,284 

1847. 

887,978 

489,940 

2,224,233 

229,172 

436,831 

46,280 

4,917 

9,782 

9.908 

5,111 

1848. 

920,366 

491,924 

2,610,820 

350,579 

521,004 

58,426 

8,822 

6,597 

13,872 

7,644 

1849. 

1,1  75,1  6T 

588,728 

2,282,496 

218,742 

806,072 

83,780 

5,911 

10,815 

11,471 

5,671 

1880. 

1,089,182 

532,969 

2,636.800 

309,928 

440,828 

66,350 

4,600 

9,200 

19,556 

9,779 

1851. 

1,017,674 

498,014 

2,744,910 

819,977 

511,630 

76,596 

4,025 

12,024 

36,259 

18,261 
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The  annexed  is  an  account  of  the  vessels  and  ton-  I  cleared  outward,  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
nage,  both  Hritish  and  foreign,  entered  inward,  and  j  year  ending  5th  January,  1852  : 


Countries. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

British  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

British  vessels.                         Foreign  vessels. 

Vessel*. 

Tons. 

Voxels. 

Tons. 

Vessels.              Tone.         ]     Vessels.               Tons. 

iJtvat  Britain  

200 

29,514 

l',445 
11,021 
9,429 
1,122 
5,788 
487 

VI 

2 

36 
1 
8 

7 

436 

4°425 
76 
474 
1,239 

'..'.'. 

'  '603 
1,907 

"2,478 

120 
11 
S 
18 
90 
1 

80 

'5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
564 
31 
71 
16 
1 
48 
10 

16,117 
1,159 
451 
2,173 
11,608 
107 

3,860 

"546 
1.153 
94 
125 
155 
02 
55,866 
3,041 
10,219 
1,920 
188 
8,841 
93 

9 

1 

36 
1 

16 

'i 
'7 

4 
1 
1 
1 

7 

888 
149 

4^276 
76 

l',947 

"l47 

V,5i4 
818 
186 
179 
200 
1,292 

Gibraltar  

11 
72 

76 
5 
36 
8 
1 

Spain.                

Naples  

Azores  

Sicily  

.. 

-8 
11 

19 

Zante  

Madeira  

British  N.  Amer.  Colonies.. 

Tinted  States 

563 
121 

23 
21 

's 

38 

49,842 
14,692 
3,487 
2,326 

V,661 
594 

MritHi  West  Indies  

Danish  West  Indies  
Bra/il  

St.  Pierre  (French)  

Total  

1,183 

130,929      {        82 

11,538 

1,027 

117,778 

79 

11,112 

Making  an  aggregate  of  1265  vessels,  and  142,467 
tons  (manned  by  8465  men),  entered,  and  a  total  of 
1106  vessels,  and  128,890  tons  (with  7741  men), 
cleared.  From  this  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
arrivals  from  the  United  States  greatly  exceed  the  de- 
partures for  this  country,  thereby  showing  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  to  be  strongly  against  this  colony. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows  : 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessel-3. 

Ton.. 

Vessels.      |         Tons. 

1849 
1850 
1861 

1852 

1,156 
1,220 
1,232 
1,265 

382,888 
138,228 
137,465 
142,467 

1,074 
1,087 
1,034 
1,106 

126,643 
108,795 
141,578 

128,890 

The  statistics  of  ship-building  for  a  series  of  years 
exhibit  the  following  results  : 


Years. 
1844. 
1845. 

TS46. 
1847. 


1.723 
854 


Years. 

1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


No. 
19 


794 
1,054 
1,497 
1,806 


Ships  owned  and  registered  in  the  colony,  on  the 
31st  December,  1851 :  ships,  830  ;  tons,  52,078. 

The  total  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  for 
the  past  five  years,  ending  5th  January,  1852,  has  been 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Years. 

Valu.-  ..i'impi.rM. 

Value  of  exports. 

Total  value. 

1847    

£843,409 

£306,605 

£1,750  014 

1848  

769,628 

887,581 

1.657  209 

1849  

770  190 

876,567 

1  646  757 

1850  

867,316 

975,770 

1,843  OS6 

1851... 

943.191 

959.751 

1.902.942 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDI- 
TUBES  IN  TUB  YEARS  1849,  1S50,  AND  1851. 


1849. 

I860. 

1851. 

Imper'l  cus-  ( 
toms  duties  j 
Colonial  duties 
Light  dues  
From    other  ) 
sources  j 
Totals 

£3,583    5    8 

52,796    2    6 
1,693    7    9 

11,832    9    2 
£69  405    5    1 

£59,381  19    0 
2,890  16  11 

5,142    8    0 
£66915    8  11 

£74,205    4    1 
2,467  18    8 

3,722  11    5 
£80895  14    2 

Expenditure.  . 

66,262    2    1 

71,807    1    5 

7.%770    5    1 

TOTAL  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  AND  PAII>  FOR  THE  YEAK  END- 
ING 31sT  DECEMBER,  1851. 

RECEIPTS   FOR  THE   YEAH. 

Customs  revenue £74,205    4  1 

Light  duos 2,46718  8 

Kent  fund 1,601     8  4 

License  fund S49    0  !) 

Fees  from  public  officers 772    2  4 

From  N.  A.  clergy,  estimate 500    0  0 


Total £80,895  14 


EXPENDITURES   FOE  THE   TEAR 

Civil  department 

Customs  establishment 

Judicial  department,  etc 

Police  and  magistracy 

Ecclesiastical  department 

Legislative  "          

Printing  and  stationery 

Jail  expenses 

Coroners 

Fuel  and  light 

Repairs  of  court-houses,  etc 

"         government  buildings 

Relief  of  the  poor 

Roads  and  bridges , 

Postage  and  incidentals 

Public  institutions 

Education 

Light  houses 

Registration  of  voters 

Interest  on  loans 

Pensions 

Crown  lands  act 

Loans  paid  off 

St.  John's  rebuilding  acts 

Ferries  and  packets 

Postal  act 

Electric  telegraph 

Harbor  Grace  streets  acts 

St.  John's  burying  ground 

Steam  communication 

Miscellaneous 


1351. 

£5,990 

4.392 

6,804 

5>23 

500 

4.125 

545 

687 

230 

510 

50!) 

-.'45 

6,329 

6,7(55 

107 

475 

7,748 

2,323 

30 

5.7S8 

161 

881 

G.730 

2,88] 

619 

188 

688 

886 

602 

500 

2,884 


0  0 

18  10 
10  7 
10  0 

0  0 

19  6 
4  8 
4  0 

12  1 

4  3 
16  5 

1  S 
18  10 

13  10 

12  2 
0  0 

5  0 

15  6 
0  0 

10  5 
4  0 

11  2 

0  0 

16  10 
10  0 

13  7 

1  9 
18  4 

0  0 

0  0 

13  8 


Total £75,770    5    1 

The  Labrador  coast,  as  before  observed,  is  the  resort 
of  a  large  number  of  fishermen.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  this  fisher}'  has  increased  more  than  sixfold. 
No  accurate  account  of  the  products  can  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  following  is  considered  to  be  an  approx- 
imation. The  salmon  fisheries  average  annually 
about  30,000  tierces.  The  herring  fisheries  are  also 
very  large,  and  the  seal  fisheries  are  equal  in  value  to 
those  of  Newfoundland.  The  imports  of  Labrador 
have  been  estimated  by  the  authorities  of  Newfound- 
land at  $600,000  per  annum,  and  the  following  is  an 
approximation  to  the  value  of  the  exports : 

American  vessels $480,000 

Nova  Scotia  vessels 480.000 

Canada  vessels 144,000 

Vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  English  and  Jersey 

houses  having  establishments  on  the  coast 480,000 

Vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  people  of  New- 
foundland   1,200,000 

Total $2,784,000 

The  total  exports,  however,  are  by  some  persons 
estimated  at  $4,000,000. 

[Authorities:  Official  Abstract  of  Census,  lslf>; 
Hi  hi rn  fh'ni-iiii/  the  Valve  of  Articles,  etc.,  imported, 
and  the  Newfomdland  Almanac  for  1853,  furnished  by 
lion.  James  ('rowdy.  Colonial  Secretary;  MARTIN'S 
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Jiritish  Colonies  (London  edit.)  ;  ANDREWS'S  Report  on 
Colonial  and  Lake  Commerce.  (U.  S.  Sen.  Doc.  112, 
part  viii.,  p.  573)  ;  Report  of  the  Committee  (Canada)  to 
prepare  a  Statement  of  the  Population,  Income,  Expend- 
il nr>\  and  Debt  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica (June,  1853),  etc.,  etc.] 

Trade  with  the  United  Mates. — The  great  staple  of 
this  colony  is  derived  from  its  extensive  fisheries.  An 
elaborate  and  interesting  account  of  these  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Andrews's  Report  on  Canada,  etc.,  al- 
ready referred  to. 

1850.  1851. 

Imports  from  Newfoundland  into  TJ.  8. . .  $68,270  $92,220 
Exports  to  Newfoundland  from  U.  8 767,550  954,266 


The  trade  of  Newfoundland  with  other  countries 
than  the  United  States,  particularly  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  and  the  Brazils,  is  much  more  extensive, 
in  proportion  to  its  commercial  capabilities,  than  is 
that  of  any  other  North  American  colony.  The  heavy 
balance  against  that  island,  in  its  trade  with  the 
United  States,  may  suggest  a  reason  why  it  seeks  a 
European  market  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  products. 
The  United  States  export  to  Newfoundland,  beef,  pork, 
pitch  and  tar,  corn-meal,  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  that  flour  and  pork  amount  to  fully  three  fourths 
of  the  total  exports  from  this  country  to  Newfoundland. 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  EXHIBITING   THE    QUANTITIES    AND    VALUES   OP   THE   PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES    IMPORTED   INTO   THE 

PORT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S,  N.F.,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1853,  1854,  AND  1855. 


Description  of  goods. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quaulily. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Apothecaries'  ware  
Bacon  and  hams  cwts. 

229 

679 
7,910 
1,649 
84,903 
210 
725 
8,086 
55,117 

$997  08 
8,032  01 
6,868  44 
29,357  68 
27,688  72 
11,104  28 
2,789  08 
603  12 
84,540  00 
279,855  00 
682  00 
13,246  10 
3,410  00 
128,850  00 
9,724  20 
25,077  44 
45,413  25 
38,563  50 
661,801  90 

"sio 

856 
9,849 
1,547 
74,183 
262 
8,5.33 
11,493 
51,493 

39',983 
11,359 
13,984 
159,758 

$1.252  18 
3,516  52 
10,412  52 
53,475  48 
25,952  10 
10,685  62 
3,261  44 
3,316  44 
65,303  68 
428,405  00 
1,186  20 
18,516  25 
10,867  00 
146.832  88 
7,468  86 
46,480  00 
85,729  25 
24,487  61 
887,048  48 

"255 
1,023 
6,896 
2,552 
116,104 
265 
7,812 
15,146 
75,347 

K<U7 
15,012 
2,213 
42,716 

$1,291  34 

4,190  00 
11,750  00 
39,105  00 
39,685  00 
17,407  88 
3,350  38 
9,160  00 
88,535  00 
841,623  60 
6,479  80 
20,387  25 
2,210  00 
287,040  00 
1,205  48 
10,826  00 
85,381  50 
88,160  81 
1,407,788  54 

Beef  salted.             bbls. 

Ill-fill                                                  .    ...CWtS. 

Butter      .                " 

Candles  Ibs. 

Coffee  .cwts. 

Indian  corn  bush. 

Indian  meal  bbls. 

Leather  and  leather  wares  

Molasses  galls. 

12,680 
9,289 
14,231 
90,678 

Pork  salted          bbls. 

Rum          galls. 

Tea  Ibs. 

Miscellaneous  
Total  

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  ARTICLES  MADE  FREE  BY  THE 
KECIPKOOITY  TREATY,  THE  VALUE  OF  SUCH  IMPORTED, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  PAID  THEREON,  DURING 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1854. 


Articles. 

late  of 
duty 

Value  of  ar- 
ticles. 

Duties. 

Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuffs  

20 

13,906,073 
75,406 

$781,214 

"        dutiable  

20 

225,642 

45,128 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meat 

20 

5,184 
125 

1,086 

Seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  free  . 
"           "  dutiable 
Vegetables  

20 

20 

18,210 
555 
102,806 

"ill 

20,561 

Undricd  fruits  

20 

18 

2,738 

Dried          "    

20 

13,692 

6 

Fish  of  all  kinds  ,.  

20 

901,671 

180,334 

Products  of  fish,  and  of  all  ) 
other  creatures  living  in  the  > 
water.  .  > 

Poultry  

20 

1,016 

203 

Kggs    

20 

5,500 

1,100 

lliilrs  and  skins  

5 

34,729 

1,736 

Furs,  undressed  

10 

13,920 

1,892 

Tails,  undressed  .  . 

20 

8 

1 

Un  wrought  stone  

10 

10,758 

1,075 

Un  wrought  marble  

20 

4 

Butter  

20 

126,811 

25362 

80 

127 

38 

Tallow  

10 

37 

3 

Lard  

20 

837 

167 

Horns  

6 

1,421 

71 

Manures  

Ores  of  metals,  free  

18  790 

"         "       dutiable  

20 

516 

103 

Coal  

30 

254775 

76482 

Pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  
Ashes  

20 
20 

75 
4441 

15 

888 

Fire  and  other  wood  

30 

728  688 

218  606 

All  other  wood  

20 

574,051 

114,810 

Pelts  

20 

24639 

4,927 

Wool  

30 

69  182 

20754 

Fish  oil... 

20 

110402 

22  080 

Rice  

Broom  corn  

[Bark  

20 

978 

195 

Gypsum,  ground  

20 

853 

70 

"        unground,  free  

113,312 

Grindstones  

5 

23  265 

1  163 

Dye  stuffs  

5 

14717 

785 

Hemp,  flax,  tow,  unmanuf  d. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  
Rags  

30 
5 

2,915 
12,696 

874 
634 

Total  

|$7,398,358 

$1,524,577 

STAPLE   ARTICLES   OF   PRODUCF.,   AND  THEIR   QUANTITIES, 

EXPORTED  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUND- 
LAND, TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1853,  1854,  AND  1855. 


Description  of  goods. 


Fish,  cod quintals 

salmon tierces 

herring bbls. 

Oil,  seal tuns 

cod " 

Skins,  seal No. 


1853. 


Quantity. 

"21,386 
1,350 
3,310 


6,00 


Quantity. 

~  14,862 

1,070 

967 

5 

41 


1856. 


Quantity. 


60,257 

2,145 

3,040 

28 

187 


NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  UNITED  STATES'  VESSELS  ARRIV- 
ING AT  AND  CLEARING  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  Si.  JOHN'S, 
DURING  THE  YEARS  1853,  1854,  AND  1855. 

Entered.  Cleared. 


Years. 

1858... 

1854 

1855 


Vessels. 

10 
13 
42 


1,802 
8,170 
9,107 


Vessels. 
10 

11 

42 


1,802 
2,858 
9,107 


"  Article  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  [the  preceding 
list],  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid 
British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty." 
The  colonies  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  articles  are, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  With  respect  to  Newfoundland,  ar- 
ticle C  provides  as  follows  :  "  And  it  is  hereby  further 
agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  fore- 
going articles  shall  extend  to  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  that  colonjr. 
But,  if  the  imperial  Parliament,  the  provincial  Par- 
liament of  Newfoundland,  or  the  United  States,  shall 
not  embrace  in  their  laws,  enacted  for  carrying  this 
treaty  into  effect,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  then 
this  article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to 
make  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of 
the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way 
impair  the  remaining  articles  of  this  treaty."  This 
treaty  is  limited  to  ten  years,  with  the  usual  notice  of 
12  months  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  who 
may  wish  to  terminate  the  same.  Date  of  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1854.  Date  of  President's  proclamation  of 
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the  same,  September  11,  1854.  Date  of  its  acceptance 
I iy  Canada,  i':iil  September,  1854  ;  by  New  Brunswick, 
llth  November,  1854 ;  by  Nova  Scotia,  December  15, 
1854  ;  by  Prince  Edward's  Island,  llth  October,  1854  ; 
and  by  Newfoundland,  14th  November,  1855. — U.  S. 
Com.  Diyest,  1856.  See  HUNT'S  Mer.  Mag.,  x.,  380  ; 
FKASKH,  xxxii.,  740;  Echo.  Her.,  xiii.,  316. 

New  Granada  is  the  most  important  of  the  three 
republics  into  which  the  South  American  republic  of 
Colombia  resolved  itself  at  the  dissolution  of  that  con- 
federation in  1831.  Till  1810  it  was  a  vice-royalty 
under  the  Spanish  crown,  but  subsequently  a  part  of 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  the  middle  and  western  por- 
tions of  which  it  now  embraces.  New  Granada  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  on  the  south-east 
by  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  the  south  by  the  republic  of 
Ecuador,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
lies  mostly  between  the  equator  and  12°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  70°  and  83°  W.  long.  Area  about  480,000 
square  miles. 

The  llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco  extend  over  the 
entire  tract,  stretching  away  to  the  western  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  and  to  the  Cassiquiare,  between  the  Rio 
Negro  on  the  south,  and  the  Rio  Apure  on  the  north. 
As  far  south  as  the  Vichada,  the  northern  part  is  a 
complete  level,  averaging  only  300  feet  above  sea-level 
near  the  mountains,  whence  it  gradually,  but  almost 
imperceptibly,  declines  toward  the  Orinoco.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  palms  that  occur  at  great  intervals 
all  over  the  plain,  and  some  low  bushy  trees  along  the 
rivers,  this  district  is  quite  destitute  of  trees.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  from  April  till  November, 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  fearful  thun- 
der-storms, which  usually  occur  between  two  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  contrast  is  very 
striking  in  December,  January  and  February,  when  a 
cloud  never  crosses  the  sky.  This  immense  plain  is 
not  at  all  fit  for  cultivation  ;  but  innumerable  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  find  abundant  pasture  on  it  during 
the  rainy  season,  though  they  suffer  much  during  the 
dry  months,  from  November  till  April.  The  wet  sea- 
son is,  on  an  average,  8°  Fahr.  hotter  than  the  dry, 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  80°  Fahr. 

The  principal  rivers  of  New  Granada  are  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  Cauca,  which  run  their  whole  course  within 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  taking  their  rise  in  the  An- 
des near  the  southern  frontier,  and  after  flowing  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
unite  in  one  channel,  and  discharge  their  combined 
waters  through  a  delta,  by  three  channels,  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  about  W.  long.  75°.  Besides  these 
two  principal  streams,  a  large  number  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Orinoco,  having  their  sources  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  the  Andes,  drain  the  llanos  of  the  east. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Apure,  Meta,  Vichada, 
Guaviare,  Rio  Negro  and  Japura,  on  the  mutual  boun- 
dary with  Ecuador.  The  lakes  of  New  Granada  are 
inconsiderable  ;  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Guatavita, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Bogota,  into  which,  it  is  af- 
firmed, large  treasures  were  thrown  by  the  natives 
during  the  Spanish  invasion  and  conquests. 

The  mineral  riches  of  New  Granada  are  consider- 
able, and  mostly  occur  in  the  western  declivity  of  the 
three  chains  of  the  Andes.  They  consist  of  salt-rock, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  platinum,  silver,  and  gold. 
Along  all  the  central  and  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes  gold  is  found,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the 
sand  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  that  on  the  sides 
and  foot  of  some  hills.  It  is  found  on  the  plateaux  of 
Cucuta  and  Girona  in  the  eastern  Andes,  where  silver 
also  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity.  There  are 
also  some  very  rich  mines  in  the  mountain  region  be- 
tween the  Rios  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  north  of  N.  lat. 
5^°.  Platinum  is  found  in  the  western  declivity  of 
the  western  Andes,  and  mercury  in  the  valley  of 
Santa  Rosa,  near  Antioquia,  and  near  the  Pass  of 


Quindiu  in  the  central  Andes.  Copper  is  found  in 
the  eastern  Andes,  near  Pamplona,  and  north  of 
Tunja.  Iron  and  coal  occur  in  the  mountains  border- 
ing on  the  table-lands  of  Bogota,  and  lead  in  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  Andes.  In  some  mountains  north- 
east of  Bogota  large  masses  of  rock-salt  are  found,  and 
it  is  worked  by  the  government.  Large  quantities  of 
salt  are  furnished  also  by  salt-springs  in  the  same 
mountains. 

From  the  great  diversity  of  surface,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate of  New  Granada,  the  natural  productions  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  embracing  almost  every  variety  found 
iii  the  temperate  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  zone.  The 
chief  objects  of  culture  over  the  table-lands  of  Bogota, 
and  the  district  north  of  it,  along  the  western  slopes  of 
the  eastern  range,  are  the  cereals  as  in  Europe,  the 
aracacha-root,  and  potatoes  ;  but  in  the  river-valleys, 
and  on  the  coast-plains,  maize  is  the  chief  grain  culti- 
vated, with  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  plantains.  As 
articles  of  commerce,  are  cultivated  coffee,  cotton,  co- 
coa, tobacco,  some  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  forests 
abound  with  numerous  kinds  of  useful  timber  trees ; 
but  those  converted  into  articles  of  export  are  the  log- 
wood, Brazil,  Nicaragua,  and  fustic  trees,  which  grow 
most  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  the  Santa  Marta 
chain.  The  balsam  of  Tolu,  so  named  from  a  village 
near  Cartagena,  is  collected  largely  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Sinu,  and  ipecacuanha  on  those  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  ;  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  region  of  the  Sierra  cle  Santa 
Marta,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places  ;  cochineal  of 
the  finest  quality  is  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  So- 
gamozo.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  country  by 
Europeans,  horses  and  cattle  were  unknown  in  these 
regions  ;  but  now  tasajo,  or  jerked  beef,  and  hides,  as 
articles  of  commerce,  are  furnished  by  the  immense 
herds  of  cattle  which  the  llanos  support ;  and  mules, 
horses,  and  cattle  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  population  of  New  Granada  are  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards  who  have  settled  there  during  the  three 
last  centuries,  and  some  of  the  native  tribes  intermixed 
with  a  few  negroes.  Very  different  degrees  of  civil- 
ization are  found  among  the  native  tribes.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  those  of  the  table-lands 
along  the  eastern  Andes  had  organized  a  political  sys- 
tem, and  made  some  progress  in  the  simpler  arts  of 
civilization.  These,  with  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Magdalena,  are  still  the  best  husbandmen 
in  the  republic.  Between  the  Pacific  and  the  western 
Andes,  nearly  all  the  population  are  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  native  tribes,  whose  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  is  very  small,  and  almost  exclusively 
owing  to  the  few  Spanish  priests  scattered  among  them 
as  missionaries.  None  but  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans dwell  in  the  treeless  llanos ;  and  their  occupation 
is  the  care  of  the  herds  of  mules,  horses,  and  cattle. 
Wandering  Indians,  still  in  a  very  barbarous  state, 
occupy  the  southern  wooded  portion  of  the  llanos.  The 
numbers  of  the  respective  races  occupying  New  Gran- 
ada have  been  estimated  by  Hubner  as  follows  : — 

White  Caucasians " 450,000 

Native  civilized  Americans 801,000 

Negroes 80.000 

Metis  (descendants  of  Spaniards  and  natives)    999,000 

Mulattoes 288,000 

Samoyes 120,000 

Zambos  (in  Magdalena) 100,000 

Quadrones 30,000 

Total  estimated  population  in  1853,  2,863,000 
Agriculture  holds  the  first  place  in  the  industry  of 
New  Granada.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  sugar. 
and  tropical  fruits,  are  among  the  productions  of  the 
coast  region  ;  while  the  elevated  plains  yield  maize. 
wheat,  and  all  the  products  of  a  temperate  zone.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  however,  is  carried  on  very 
carelessly ;  and  reclaimed  land  bears  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  On  the  llanos  toward  the  Ori- 
noco, almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  is  the 
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rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  Agriculture  is  chiefly  in 
tlm  hands  of  the  converted  Indians,  who  manifest  a 
very  decided  predilection  for  these  labors  of  peace. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  of  so  little  importance  that 
it  can  hardty  be  said  to  exist  in  the  republic.  It  is 
limited  to  home-made  coarse  woolens  and  cottons, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  only.  At  Bo- 
gota, the  capital,  and  the  other  principal  towns,  indeed, 
straw  hats,  carpets,  and  some  other  articles  are  made, 
but  in  no  case  does  the  native  industry  become  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  country,  so  that 
nearly  all  manufactured  goods  in  use  are  imported. 
Mining  is  carried  on,  but  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
decree.  There  is  a  silver  mine  at  Santa  Ana,  in  Bo- 
gota, the  only  one  now  worked  ;  and  gold  is  col- 
lected in  a  few  localities.  Emeralds,  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  are  also  obtained.  The  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira 
are,  however,  extensively  worked.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  last,  the  mining  business  of  the  country  is 
left  entirely  to  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  principal  ports  of  New  Granada  are — on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  Rio 
de  la  Hacha,  and  Portobello  ;  on  the  Pacific,  Panama 
and  Buenaventura.  Steamers  now  navigate  the  Mag- 
dalena ;  and  the  only  railway  in  the  country  is  that 
from  Aspinwall  to  Panama. 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  terra  firma  in 
1498,  and,  during  his  fourth  voyage,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1502,  found  Chagres  and  the  Bay  of  Limones, 
called  also  Navy  Bay.  Different  governments  have 
been  established  throughout  the  Granadian  territory, 
while  Spanish  colonies  ;  a  vice-royalty  was  at  length 
formed  in  1732,  of  what  are  now  the  republics  of  New 
Granada  and  Ecuador.  In  1810,  New  Granada  sepa- 
rated herself  from  the  Spanish  monarch}',  and  main- 
tained a  constant  war  until  1824,  when  the  Spanish 
army  was  conquered  by  the  republican,  of  which  two 
thirds  consisted  of  Colombians.  Bolivar,  the  most 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Spanish-American  revolu- 
tion, was  the  first  proposer  of  the  union  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada,  in  1818 ;  and  when  the  Congress 
of  Angostura  met,  early  in  1819,  the  fundamental  law 
was  enacted  which  established  Colombia,  on  the  17th  of 
December  of  that  year.  Venezuela  separated  herself 
in  November,  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  May,  1830 ;  and 
the  central  part  of  Colombia  instituted  itself  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada  on  the  21st  of  November,  1831. 
In  1832,  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  sanctioned, 
under  the  form  of  a  democratic  republican  government, 
by  dividing  the  supreme  power  into  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  under  a  central  regimen,  but 
giving  to  the  provinces  a  municipal  corporation,  that 
each  section  might  legislate  in  its  local  affairs.  The 
republic  was  divided  into  provinces,  these  into  can- 
tons, and  the  cantons  into  parochial  districts.  The 
State  recognized  no  national  religion  ;  but  has  declared 
that  it  will  pay  for  the  Catholic  worship,  and  protect 
Granadians  in  its  exercise.  The  law  of  Colombia, 
which  attributed  to  itself  the  law  of  patronage  exer- 
cised by  Spain,  has  continued  in  vigor  to  the  present 
time.  The  republic  was  first  divided  into  18  provinces ; 
and  they  have  since  been  increased  to  35.  The  con- 
stitution of  1832  was  reformed  in  1843,  without  any 
variation  in  the  form  of  government. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada  are  regulated  by  treaty  of  December  12, 
1846,  proclaimed  June  12,  184*8.  The  following  sum- 
mary presents  the  principal  commercial  features  of  this 
treaty : 

There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm,  and  inviolable  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two  republics.  No  favors 
to  be  granted  by  either  party  to  other  nations,  which 
shall  not  become  common  to  the  other.  Mutual  bene- 
fits in  trade  and  residence  to  be  equally  enjoyed.  The 
coasting  trade  reserved  by  each  country  to  its  own 
flag.  Equalization  of  duties  granted  by  each  country 
on  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  The  privileges  respecting 
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drawbacks  equalized  to  the  flag  of  each  in  the  ports  of 
either.  Importations  and  exportations  of  articles,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  into  or  from 
the  other,  equalized  as  to  duties  with  similar  importa- 
tions and  exportations  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
All  prohibitions  as  to  articles  of  import  or  export  to  be 
equal  in  each  country  as  respects  the  flag  of  the  other ; 
the  three  preceding  stipulations  to  apply,  whether  the 
vessels  proceed  from  their  own  ports  or  from  foreign 
ports,  respectively.  The  citizens  of  either  country  to 
be  free  to  manage  their  own  business,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  shipping  and  its  incidents,  as  to  purchases, 
sales,  etc.,  in  the  country  of  the  other  ;  and  this  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed  personally  or  by  agents — they  being 
in  all  these  cases  treated  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  In  case  of  embargoes,  detention 
of  vessels,  etc.,  for  public  or  private  uses,  full  in- 
demnity to  be  allowed.  The  vessels  of  either  party 
seeking  refuge  in  the  ports  of  the  other  to  be  pro- 
tected. Vessels  captured  by  pirates  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  owners.  Assistance  to  be  given  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  etc.,  in  the  ports  of  each  to  the  vessels  of 
the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  national  flag. 
Citizens  of  either  country  authorized  to  dispose  of  their 
personal  goods  and  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  their  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the 
other  country,  to  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods 
or  real  estate,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestate, 
and  to  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or 
others  acting  for  them,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  at 
their  will,  paying  only  such  dues  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  subject  to  in  like  cases.  Protection  to 
persons  and  property  formally  guarantied,  whether 
such  persons  are  transient  OF  dwellers  in  the  territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  party,  respectively  ; 
and  access  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  each  country,  free 
and  unrestricted,  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  other, 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  native  or  other  citizens  of 
such  country.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  and 
unrestricted  rites  of  burial  guarantied.  Both  parties 
at  liberty  to  trade  with  those  at  enmity  with  the  other. 
Free  ships  to  make  free  goods,  contraband  of  war  ex> 
cepted.  Enemy's  property,  to  be  protected  by  a  neu- 
tral flag,  must  be  shipped  within  two  months  aftei 
declaration  of  war.  Articles  contraband  of  war  speci- 
fied. Blockade  defined  to  be  the  besieging  or  blockad- 
ing of  those  places  only  which  are  actually  attacked  by 
a  belligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of 
the  neutral.  All  contraband  articles  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. In  case  of  blockade,  vessels  to  be  turned  away, 
but  not  detained.  Vessels  entering  before  blockade 
may  quit  unmolested.  During  a  visit  at  sea,  armed 
vessels  to  remain  out  of  cannon-shot.  In  case  of  war, 
sea-letters,  certificates  of  cargo,  etc..  to  be  furnished, 
showing  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  In  case  of 
war  between  the  two  nations,  merchants  allowed  time 
(6  months  to  those  residing  in  ports,  and  12  months  to 
those  residing  in  the  interier)  to  arrange  their  business, 
transport  their  effects,  etc.  Citizens  of  other  occupa- 
tions, who  may  be  established  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  or  of  New  Granada,  to  be  respected  and 
maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal 
liberty  and  property,,this  protection  being  dependent 
on  their  conduct.  No  confiscation  of  debts,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  war.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  their 
vessels  and  merchandise,  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  New  Granada  in  the  ports  of  Panama. 
Right  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  guaran- 
tied to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other 
or  higher  tolls  to  be  exacted  from  them  than  from 
citizens  of  New  Granada.  The  United  States  guaranties 
to  New  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus. 
Citizens  to  be  held  personally  responsible  for  infring- 
ing any  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  but  reprisals  not  to  be 
authorized,  nor  war  declared,  until  justice  has  been 
demanded  and  refused. 
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An  additional  article  provides  that  the  two  republics 
will  hold  and  admit  as  national  ships,  of  one  or  the 
other,  all  those  that  shall  be  provided  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  with  a  patent  issued  according  to  its 
laws.  The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  its  ratilication,  and  after  that  period 
the  usual  twelve  months'  notice  required.  The  navi- 
gation and  tariff  regulations  of  New  Granada  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  liberality,  though  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  republic  has  not,  as  yet,  attained  any 
considerable  importance.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  however,  with  that  republic,  is  thought  to  la- 
bor under  some  disadvantages,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  late  consular  return  :  "  Our 
commerce,  by  treaty,  is  put  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  But  this  is  nominal  only ;  for,  in  the 
list  of  dutiable  articles,  those  supplied  by  the  United 
States  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  such  as  come 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  I  can  not  now 
give  you  many  instances  ;  but  my  recollection  is,  that 
flour,  bacon,  and  provisions  generally,  as  well  as  com- 
mon hats,  boots,  and  shoes,  may  be  enumerated.  The 
articles  mainly  produced  by  the  United  States  being 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  articles  produced  by  En- 
gland, etc.,  etc.,  creating  a  practical  discrimination 
against  us,  necessarily  operates  as  a  double  injury  in 
the  exchange  for  the  products  of  this  country.  *  *  * 
These  matters  should  be  corrected,  and  there  should  be 
a  stipulation  inserted  in  the  treaty  (should  a  new 
treaty  be  entered  into)  prohibiting  the  provinces  from 
adding  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  except,  perhaps,  to 
enforce  bonafide  inspection." 

The  principal  commercial  ports  of  New  Granada  are 
Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  and  Panama ;  the  aggre- 
gate trade  of  which  ports,  for  the  year  1852,  is  given 
in  the  following  statement : 

COMMERCE  OF  NEW  GRANADA,  1852. 


Principal  ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Cartagena  
St.  Martha  
Panama  

114 
59 
812 

14,871 

4,157 
148,899 

109 
48 
297 

13,734 
4,127 
133,836 

Total  

435 

162,427 

454 

151,697 

Value  entered.  Value  cleared. 

Cartagena 881,946  livr.  storl.     99,207  livr.  sterl. 

St.  Martha....  84,734        "  15,993        '• 

Panama 302,368,000  francs.      2,476,009       " 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  this  statement  will  show 
the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of  New  Granada  for 
the  year  specified : 


Percent. 

England  and  colonies  S0'83 

Cuba.  

Per  cent. 
.  .  .     0-50 

France  7'42 

Holland  

.  .  .     0'49 

United  States          .  .     4'28 

Hanse  Towns.  .  . 

.  .  .     0-40 

Mexico  

.  .  .     0-27 

St  Thomas                    2'31 

.  .  .     0-23 

Sardinia...                .     0'63 

Nioarasua... 

.   o-io 

The  imports,  during  the  same  year,  consisted  of 
printed,  dyed,  and  white  cottons,  calicoes,  and  other 
similar  tissues ;  silks,  linens,  woolens,  hardware,  fur- 
niture, manufactures  of  metals,  medicinal  drugs,  wines, 
spirits,  flour,  and  provisions  generally.  The  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export  was  gold,  of  which  the  amount  for  this 
year  was  about  $1,000,000. 

A  comparison  of  exports  for  a  number  of  years  ex- 
hibits the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  exported  has 
either  remained  stationary  or  slightly  diminished. 
The  cause  is  not  found  in  any  deficiency  in  the  auri- 
ferous resources  of  the  country,  as  the  mines  of  Antio- 
quia,  and  those  in  the  county-  along  the  Pacific,  on 
the  Rio  Zulia  and  the  Rio  Hacha,  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  ;  but  the  difficulties 
attending  the  transportation  of  heavy  machinery,  in- 
dispensable in  working  the  mines  of  Antioquia,  seem 
to  be  insuperable,  beyond  a  certain  weight.  Until 
good  roads  shall  have  been  established,  and  the  mines 
thereby  rendered  more  accessible,  but  little  improve- 


ment in  the  mining  industry  of  this  region  (the  richest 
in  New  Granada)  can  be  expected. 

Large  quantities  of  gold,  in  ingots  and  dust,  enter 
into  the  clandestine  trade  of  the  republic,  of  which  no 
account  can  be  taken  in  the  official  returns. 

Next  to  gold,  tobacco  is  the  most  important  article 
in  the  export  trade  of  New  Granada,  and  its  most  pro- 
ductive staple.  The  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and 
its  production  might  be  made  a  source  of  the  principal 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  State,  under  a  different  sys- 
tem of  properly  regulated  industry.  The  quantity 
exported  in  1848  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  35  per  cent. ;  and  the  returns  for  several  preceding 
years  exhibit  a  regular,  though  not  so  large,  augment- 
ation. 

Cabinet-maker's  wood  and  dye-stuffs  rank  next  in 
the  exports  of  the  country.  In  1848,  they  amounted 
in  value  to  $161,500.  The  large  bulk  of  these  products 
is  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  part  exchange  for  pro- 
visions, cotton  goods,  furniture,  medicinal  drugs,  and 
sundries.  Excellent  coffee  and  cocoa  are  raised,  chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  Cucuta  ;  whence  transported  to  Mara- 
caibo,  in  Venezuela,  they  enter  into  the  returns  of 
Venezuelan  exports. 

In  addition  to  these  products  of  New  Granada,  a 
new  species  of  bark  has  recently  been  discovered, 
which  promises  to  become  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. A  letter  from  a  mercantile  house  in  London 
to  a  correspondent  in  New  Granada,  written  in  1845, 
sa3's :  "  We  imported  last  year  17,000  seroons  (ham- 
pers or  baskets)  of  New  Granada  and  500  seroons  of  Bo- 
livian, bark.  The  New  Granada  all  sold ;  but  the 
Bolivian  being  held  for  a  monopoly  price,  is  still  in 
the  market — proving  that  this  kind  has  very  little  de- 
mand." 

Delondre,  in  his  new  work  on  quinine  barks,  gives 
an  analysis  of  a  New  Granadian  bark  containing  quite 
as  much  quinine  as  Bolivian  calisaya.  If  the  calisayu  of 
Santa  Fe,  or  fusagasuga  and  pitaya  barks  of  New 
Granada,  had  been  introduced  into  the  market  before 
the  Bolivian,  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
quality  of  the  alkaloids  they  yield. 

There  seems  a  probability  that  this  New  Granadiati 
bark  will  soon  enter  largely  into  the  export  trade  of 
that  country.  The  chemical  test  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  in  England,  has  already  stamped  it  as  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  matcria  medica  ;  and  the  per- 
iodical scarcity  of  quinine,  which  sometimes  raises  that 
article  to  a  most  exorbitant  price,  will  render  it  still 
more  popular.  In  reference  to  this  bark,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  New  Granada,  a  report  submitted 
in  July,  1856,  to  the  French  government,  rcl  .tivc  to 
the  commercial  movements  of  France  in  New  Granada, 
says  :  "  Formerly,  that  republic  had  no  other  equiva- 
lent to  offer,  in  exchange  for  foreign  merchandise,  than 
the  gold  of  its  mines."  The  abolition,  in  1853,  of  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  however,  has  given  a  new  stim- 
ulus to  agricultural  industry,  and  attracted  numbers 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  article.  This  agricultural 
movement  is  not  the  only  benefit  accruing  to  New 
Granada  from  the  suppression  of  this  monopoly.  In 
bringing  the  capitalists  of  the  country  in  contact  with 
foreign  merchants,  it  has  taught  them  to  appreciate 
better  than  formi-rly  the  immense  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  soil  of  the  republic.  Thus,  quinquina,  which 
has  remained  almost  unknown  since  the  departure  of 
the  Spaniards,  has  been  a  second  time  discovered  in 
1853,  and  has  already  entered  into  their  exports,  and 
will  soon  become  a  considerable  article  among  the 
staples  of  New  Granada.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa, 
formerly  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
has  also  been  largely  extended,  and  is  now  become  an 
article  of  export. 

The  navigation  laws  of  New  Granada,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  that 
republic,  bearing  date  May  27,  1853,  a  translation  of 
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which  is  subjoined,  undergo  some  modifications  in  fa- 
vor of  foreign  commerce,  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  1.  The  following  ports  and  territories  of 
the  province  of  Choco  shall  be  free  for  all  nations  in 
the  world,  from  January  1,  1854,  for  twenty  years: 

1.  The  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  territory  wa- 
tered by  the  Kiver  Atrato,  from  Its  mouth  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Kiver  Guito,  comprehended  between 
the  western  chain  of  the  Andes  and  that  branch  of  it 
toward  the  eastward  which  separates  said  province 
from  that  of  Antrio-Chin. 

2.  The  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  the  territory  watered 
by  the  River  San  Juan,  from  its  embouchure,  as  far  as 
the   city  of   Navita,   contained  between  the  above- 
mentioned  chain  of  the  Andes  and  that  branch  of  it 
which  separates  it  toward  the  southward  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenaventura. 

ART.  2.  Consequently,  no  custom-houses  can  be 
established  in  said  ports  and  territories  within  the  time 
specified  ;  nor  can  any  duties  be  levied,  save  those  of 
toll,  passage,  and  excise,  corresponding  to  the  muni- 
cipal revenues,  and  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
laws. 

ART.  3.  In  order  to  recover  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  which  may  be  introduced 
for  the  consumption  of  the  interior  of  the  rest  of  the 
province,  and  other  provinces  of  the  republic,  there 
shall  be  established  two  custom-houses,  one  in  the  city 
of  Quibdo,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Navita,  with 
necessary  officers,  etc.,  etc. 

ART.  4.  The  executive  power  is  authorized,  when 
it  deems  it  indispensable  for  weighty  motives  of  public 
convenience,  to  assign  other  ports  for  custom-houses 
than  those  expressed  in  this  law ;  in  which  case,  the 
maritime  ports  expressed  in  article  1,  and  the  territory 
comprised  between  the  coasts  and  the  spot  on  which 
such  custom-houses  shall  be  fixed,  alone  can  enjoy 
freedom. 

Another  decree  of  similar  importance  to  the  interests 
of  foreign  commerce  was  published  in  the  official  paper 
of  the  New  Granadian  government  of  the  20th  of  July, 
1856,  in  virtue  of  legislative  authority,  declaring  Car- 
tagena a  free  port  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  from 
the  1st  of  September  ensuing.  By  this  decree,  how- 
ever, vessels  will  continue  to  pay  tonnage  duty,  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  the  25th  of  June  last  in  relation 
to  that  subject,  The  exemption  from  import  duties  is 
circumscribed  to  the  walled  portion  of  the  city,  and 
hence  does  not  apply  to  goods  carried  to  the  outside 
villages  of  Cabrero,  Bocagrande,  Espinal,  and  Manga 
i  Pie  do  la  Popa.  Counterfeit  money,  and  Spanish, 
Colombian,  and  Granadian  money,  under  the  standard 
of  0.900,  as  well  as  copper  not  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
republic,  are  prohibited ;  also,  rum,  and  its  compounds, 
so  long  as  the  legislature  shall  not  decree  the  free  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  that  article.  Vessels  must  ex- 
hibit the  usual  papers  on  entering  the  port ;  and  when  a 
vessel  is  only  going  to  leave  a  part  of  her  cargo,  the 
captain  must,  within  twenty-four  hours,  present  a 
manifest  of  what  he  intends  to  land,  and  what  to  leave 
on  board.  If  the  vessel  come  in  search  of  a  market, 
and  not  for  the  determined  purpose  of  landing  her 
goods,  the  captain  will  be  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to 
present'  a  manifest  of  what  he  intends  to  land  and  what 
to  retain  on  board.  If  the  vessel  come  in  ballast,  a 
manifest  will  not  be  required,  but  the  visiting  officer 
will  satisfy  himself  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  vessel. 
A  vessel  from  another  port  of  the  republic,  or  from  a 
port  of  a  nation  in  which,  by  virtue  of  stipulations  en- 
tered into  with  this  republic,  by  treaty  or  convention, 
merchandise  put  on  board  in  the  ports  of  such  nation 
must  be  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading,  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  bills  of  lading  for  articles  which  may 
have  been  shipped  in  said  ports,  and  a  general  manifest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  not  embraced  in  such 
bill.  The  captain  or  supercargo  not  fulfilling  these 
regulations  must  leave  port  immediately  5  first  paying 


tonnage  duty,  unless  exempted  from  such  payment  by 
the  law  of  the  25th  of  June,  before  cited.  Vessels  car- 
rying a  mail,  and  steam  or  sailing  packets,  shall  be 
visited  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  in  like 
manner  their  goods  and  the  baggage  of  their  passen- 
gers may  be  landed.  A  custom-house  officer  will  board 
vessels  at  Bocachica.  When  the  vessel  contains  goods 
subject  to  import  duties,  the  hatchways,  etc.,  shall  be 
closed  and  sealed  by  the  commanding  revenue  officer, 
packets  being  excepted  from  this  regulation  ;  after 
which  formality,  the  custom-house  officers  will  retire, 
leaving  a  suitable  guard,  which  shall  be  relieved  daily. 
The  seals  on  the  hatches,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  broken, 
except  by  the  commanding  officer  who  placed  them 
there,  or  by  his  deputy.  The  decree  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  additional  provisions  in  relation  to  the  discharge 
of  cargo,  custom-house  inspection,  re-exportation,  etc., 
etc.,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  note  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  New  Granada. 

The  coasting  trade  of  New  Granada  is  open  to  all 
foreign  vessels,  but  only  foreign  steamers  are  permit- 
ted to  navigate  the  rivers  of  the  republic.  This  is  an 
important  privilege  to  foreign  vessels,  and  one  which 
is  destined  to  stimulate  American  enterprise  in  this 
neighboring  republic.  When  the  repairs  of  the  canal 
connecting  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  with  the  Magda- 
lena,  now  in  progress,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
American  engineer,  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
internal  trade  of  New  Granada  will  be  the  means  of 
developing  more  fully  its  great  resources,  and  bringing 
to  market  the  tobacco,  India  rubber,  quinia,  hides, 
corn,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  the  production  of  which 
can  be  increased  to  an  incredible  extent.  When  this 
canal  shall  have  been  completed,  Cartagena  will  be- 
come the  great  emporium  of  New  Granada — at  least  of 
20  of  the  principal  agricultural  provinces,  containing  a 
population  of  1,628,471  inhabitants.  The  present 
tariff'  regulations  of  New  Granada,  to  be  found  in  Part 
II.,  have  been  in  force  since  May  1,  1855;  but  by  a 
late  act  of  Congress,  the  manumission  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  is  to  be  suppressed,  and,  in  lieu,  the  additional 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  import 
duty  is  to  be  increased  to  50  per  cent.  The  port  regu- 
lations of  New  Granada  are  such  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary, as  well  in  view  of  the  general  convenience  and 
safety  of  vessels,  as  to  answer  proper  police  and  harbor 
discipline.  Places  are  pointed  out  into  which  all  rub- 
bish, etc.,  is  to  be  thrown.  Ballast  is  to  be  taken  in 
and  thrown  out  under  written  authority  of  proper  of- 
ficers. Cannon  are  not  to  be  fired  without  permission 
of  the  captain  of  the  port.  At  Cartagena,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  sound  the  upper  or  interior  channels  of  the 
port,  or  to  have  any  communication  with  the  shore 
between  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  disembark  any  indi- 
vidual before  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  customs  and 
captain  of  the  port.  For  the  violation  of  any  of  these 
regulations,  fines  are  imposed,  varying  from  10  to  40. 
dollars,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  at  any  of  the. 
ports  of  New  Granada,  and  consequently  no  bills  of 
health  are  required.  No  light  or  hospital  money  i3 
levied.  No  local  impost  is  charged.  At  the  port  of 
Savanilla  there  is  a  water-tax  upon  all  vessels  arriving 
there  of  $4  each,  imposed  by  the  provincial  legislature* 
Pilots  are  employed  and  paid  by  government.  Their 
duty  is  to  visit  all  vessels  requiring  their  assistance, 
and  all  vessels  coming  from  a  foreign  port  are  required 
to  pay  the  full  fees,  whether  they  take  on  board  a 
pilot  or  not.  The  fee  is  $11,  in  and  out.  There  is 
also  a  fee  of  $6  40  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  port 
on  visiting  the  vessel,  and  $1  60  for  the  interpreter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  interpreter's  fee,  this  amount 
is  also  levied  on  New  Granadian  vessels.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Congress  of  New  Granada,  bearing  date  June 
19,  1856,  which,  like  that  of  July  20,  already  given, 
comes  to  hand  as  these  sheets  go  to  press,  new  regu- 
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lations  respecting  tonnage  dues  are  established,  of 
which  a  translation  is  given  as  follows:  "Tonnage 
dues,  port  dues,  pilotage,  and  visit  fees,  shall  be  the 
same  in  all  the  ports  of  the  republic,  including  the  free 
ports  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cartagena,  Choco, 
Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco,  and  the  following  sums 
shall  be  collected :  1.  Every  vessel  under  100  tons 
shall  pay  40  cents  per  Granadian  ton  for  her  capacity. 
2.  Even'  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  shall  pay  40  cents 
.per  ton  for  the  first  100  tons,  and  20  cents  per  ton  for 
each  ton  over  the  same.  3.  Tonnage  dues  shall  only 
be  paid  at  the  first  port  at  which  a  vessel  touches,  pro- 
ceeding from  foreign  countries :  vessels  proceeding 
from  one  port  to  another  in  the  republic  shall  not  pay 
tonnage  dues.  4.  War  vessels  of  the  country,  or  of 
friendly  nations,  and  transports  assimilated  to  them, 
which  may  touch  at  the  ports  of  the  republic,  shall  not 
pay  tonnage  dues.  5.  The  executive  may  exempt 
from  tonnage  dues,  and  permit  to  coast,  sail  or  steam 
vessels  that  agree  tp  convey  the  mails  between  the 
ports  of  the  republic,  and  carry  such  correspondence 
gratis  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them.  Those  that  do  not 
agree  to  this,  shall  pay  tonnage  dues,  cash,  in  hard  dol- 
lars of  the  country.  G.  Vessels  arriving  in  ballast,  or 
which  load  in  New  Granada,  shall  not  pay  tonnage 
dues ;  neither  shall  those  chartered  to  bring  immi- 
grants to  the  republic,  when  the  number  of  the  same 
exceeds  50.  Tonnage  dues  shall  be  charged  at  the 
Isthmus  ports  from  the  1st  September  next ;  the  pro- 
duct shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  State  and 
general  government." — Com.  Rel.  U.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  1857. 
Since  January  1,  1850,  Panama,  and  all  the  other 
ports  on  the  Isthmus,  have  been  free — Aspinwall,  of 
course,  included.  The  only  duties  levied  at  these  free 
ports  are  navigation  dues,  as  above  given;  from 
which,  however,  the  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  Pan- 
ama railroad  at  Aspinwall  are  exempt  by  charter. 
In  February,  1855.  Panama  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  with  the  power  vested  in  the  legislature 
tfO  establish  custom-houses,  or,  in  other  words,  to  abol- 
ish the  existing  freedom  of  its  ports.  It  is  not  very 
likely,  however,  that  the  new  State  will  be  disposed  to 
take  any  legislative  action  by  which  the  existing  fran- 
chise of  Aspinwall  would  be  abolished,  or  even  abridged. 
This  new  State  has  now  become  the  principal  centre  of 
commercial  interest  in  this  republic.  In  1852  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  its  Pacific  port  (the  port  of  Pan- 
ama) 609  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  277,735 
tons,  of  which  312  entered  floating  cargoes,  including 


specie,  to  the  value  of  $60,473,000 ;  and  there  cleared 
297  vessels,  with  cargoes  valued  at  nearly  .«50;>.<iOO. 
In  this  movement,  the  number  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  was  153,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
163,113  tons ;  under  the  British  flag,  138  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  83,070  tons ;  and  under  the  French 
flag,  20  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  5836  tons.  The 
freights  under  the  United  States'  flag  were  valued  at 
$51,935,000 ;  those  under  the  British,  at  $8,000,000  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  total  given  above  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  South  American,  French,  and 
other  European  flags.  The  American  and  British 
freights  included  the  gold  dust  brought  down  from 
California  by  the  steamers  for  the  former,  and  the  sil- 
ver brought  up  the  coast  for  the  latter,  in  neither  case 
including  the  large  amounts  in  the  hands  of  passen- 
gers. See  PANAMA. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  passed 
through  Panama  in  transit  in  1853  was  $52,037,785. 
The  countries  whence  this  sum  was  exported,  and  the 
amounts  from  each,  are  given  as  follows : 

California...  . . .  142,627,352 

Mexico 2.765,000 

Peru  and  Chili 6.5S4.-7ii 

Australia 60,557 

Total $52,037,785 

The  total  number  of  passengers  who  crossed  the 
Isthmus  the  same  year  was  23,690,  of  whom  13,937 
came  from  California,  and  9753  were  proceeding  to 
that  country.  In  1855  the  total  number  of  passengers 
that  crossed  the  Isthmus  was  28,704.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  came  from  California  10,015,  and  there  pro- 
ceeded to  that  State  16,289,  all  in  American  steamers ; 
by  the  British  steamers  there  came  from  Europe  1300 
passengers,  and  there  proceeded  to  Europe  1100.  The 
transit  of  gold  and  silver  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$40,407,907.  This  amount  was  brought  from  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

San  Francisco $31,671,815 

Chili  and  Peru 6,s>i.ru;i 

Mexico 1,367,961 

Panama 513,553 

Total $40,407,907 

The  total  exports  of  New  Granada,  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1853,  amounted  to  $30,849,595 
65.  Of  this  aggregate  amount,  Cartagena  exported 
$17,913,146;  Cucuta,  $4,153,898;  Guanapalo,  $14,- 
312 ;  Rio  Hacha,  $628,069  40 ;  Savanilla,  $8,105  728 
25 ;  Tumaco,  $34,442. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  NEW  GRANADA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1840,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1841  
1842  

$50,562 
57,363 
72,009 
75,621 
48,717 
51,849 
58,655 
79,165 
24-1,  WO 
970,619 

$59,873 
46,361 
89,944 
49.228 
30,'-'60 
24,095 
19,405 
45,438 
53,324 
285,6i10 

$110,485 
103,724 
161,953 
124,846 

78,977 
75,944 
78,060 
124,603 
297,784 
1,256,219 

$144,117 
176.216 
115,733 
189,616 
171,921 
67,043 
156,654 
213.296 
158.96:) 
591,992 

$14,158 
2,4SO 

19',600 
52,077 
273.000 

$42,432 
41,584 
39,714 
62,605 
47,389 
32,100 
75,179 
77,500 
62,562 
430,039 

533 
i,615 
1,245 
1,691 
1,663 
1,069 
569 

25,094 
121,768 

7-'2 
161 

"•jiV, 
TM 
1.5fi7 
].:'.:»  l 
6,287 

9  inos.     1843  

Juno  30,  1844 

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.... 
1851 

$1,704,020 

$2.507,701 
1,293,886 

758,391 
855,254 
892,245 
1,444,843 

$708,525 

$533,121 
817,698 

1(13,079 

169,800 
166,549 

$2,407,545 

$3,040.822 
1,515,794 
85fi,470 
937,806 
1,062,045 
1,611,392 

$1,985,548 

$695,606 
750,527 
553,528 
1,478,520 
1,799,672 
2,325,019 

$360,710 

$65,395 
50,461 
8,462 
2,017 
273,864 
257,474 

$911,104 

•I.V..7  1  1 

473,948 
MA.490 

L'U.V'.'.'ll 

206,603 
170,460 
121,568 

129,518 

11,068 

18,586 
6,158 

8,840 

1,164 
1.653 
1,312 

June  30,  1852  

1«58 

1854  

1855        

1856  

Principal  Ports. — Chagres,  a  sea-port  town  of  New 
Granada,  Central  America,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
Kiver,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Latitude  of  fort  San 
Lorenzo  9°  18'  6"  N.,  long.  79°  59'  2"  W.  It  is  a 
mere  collection  of  huts,  with  a  harbor  only  for  vessels 
drawing  10  or  12  feet  of  water ;  but  it  has  frequent 
traffic  with  Panama,  and  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by 


shipping  from  the  United  States,  Cartagena,  and  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port  town  of  New  Granada, 
on  the  Pacific,  38  miles  south-east  of  ('Ingres,  Lit.  8° 
56'  N.,  long.  79°  31'  2"  W.  Population  estimated  at 
7000.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  projecting  into 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  has  an  imposing  aspect  from 
the  sea.  Its  streets  arc  well  ventilated,  and  it  is  said 
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to  be  cleaner  than  most  Spanish  American  cities.  It 
is  encircled  by  irregular  and  not  very  strong  fortifica- 
tions, constructed  at  different  periods.  The  houses 
are  partly  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  fragile  materials. 
The  tides  daily  rise  and  fall  from  20  to  27  feet,  so  that 
it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  repair  and  building 
of  ships.  The  Panama  railroad  has  one  of  its  termini 
here,  and  another  at  Aspinwall,  on  Manzanilla  Island, 
Navy  Bay.  Trains  take  about  four  hours  in  passing 
from  sea  to  sea.  See  PANAMA. 

Cartagena,  or  Carthagena,  a  strongly-fortified  city 
and  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  South  America,  of  which 
republic  it  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal,  capital  of  the 
province,  on  a  sandy  peninsula  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Lat.  of  the  dome  10°  25'  36"  N.,  long.  75°  34'  W. 
Population,  10,000,  nine  tenths  of  whom  are  a  mixed 
black  race.  Its  excellent  port  is  defended  by  two 
forts,  and  is  the  only  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Granada  adapted  for  repairing  vessels.  Cartagena  is 
the  principal  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  provinces 
watered  by  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Magdalena  by  a  canal.  It  exports 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  specie,  bullion, 
etc.  Under  the  Spaniards,  this  city  was  the  seat  of  a 
captain-general,  and  one  of  the  three  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  America.  It  was  the  first  town  that 
proclaimed  independence,  and  in  1815  endured  a  most 
vigorous  siege,  and  was  subdued  only  by  famine. 
Population  of  the  province,  103,783. 

New  Hampshire.  It  is  situated  between  lat. 
42°  41'  and  45°  11'  N.,  and  70°  40'  and  72°  30'  W. 
long.  It  contains  8,030  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  was  141,885 ;  in  1800,  138,858 ; 
in  1810,  214,460;  in  1820,  244,161;  in  1830,  269,328; 
in  1840,  284,574 ;  and  in  1850,  317,864. 

Early  History. — John  Mason,  one  of  the  first  emi- 
nent settlers  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  En- 
gland, having  agreed  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Georges  to 
make  the  Piscataqua  the  division  line  between  them, 


took  subsequently  from  the  Plymouth  Council  a  pa- 
tent of  what  lies  between  that  river  and  Merrimack, 
and  he  called  that  tract  of  land  "  New  Hampshire," 
because  he  had  been  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in 
Hampshire,  in  England. 

In  the  3-ear  1680  New  Hampshire  separated  from 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  established  as 
an  independent  royal  province.  It  was  afterward 
united  again  with  Massachusetts,  but  in  1749  finally 
separated,  and  has  existed  since  that  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  first  under  the  name  of  "  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire"  and  since  1776  under  that  of 
"  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire." 

The  Connecticut  River  has  its  source  in  the  high- 
lands, on  the  north  border  of  the  State,  and  its  west 
branch  forms  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Canada  to  within  one  mile  of  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude.  Its  general  course  is  south  by  west, 
and  dividing  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  it  passes 
through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
central  part  of  Connecticut,  where  it  enters  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Merrimack  River,  the  Pemigewassit 
branch,  rises  near  the  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Winnipiseogee,  70  miles  below  the 
source  of  the  former.  It  here  takes  the  name  of  Mer- 
rimack. The  Androscoggin  and  Saco  Rivers  rise  and 
have  a  part  of  their  course  in  this  State. 

Granite  is  plentiful  throughout  the  State,  and  also 
marble  and  limestone.  Iron  ore,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and 
copper  exist,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  2,251,488  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,140,926  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $55,245,997,  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $2,314,125.  Live 
Stock. — Horses,  34,233 ;  asses  and  mules,  19 ;  milch 
cows,  94,277 ;  working  oxen,  59,027 ;  other  cattle, 
114,606;  sheep,  384,756;  swine,  63,487  ;  value  of  live 
stock,  $8,871,901. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports.         |         Tonnage  Cleared. 

District  Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  30,  18-21  

$180,1-29 
188,882 
182,945 
178,508 
181,840 
150,682 
155,580 
115,947 
98,264 
93,499 

$80,636 
10,817 
54,760 
6,875 
16,840 
16.S98 
21,£18 
8,486 
7,476 
2,685 

$260,765 
199,699 
237,705 
185.883 
198,680 
167,075 
177,398 
124,433 
105,740 
96,184 

$350,021 
330,052 
871,770 
245,513 
331,244 
348,609 
802,211 
299,849 
179,889 
130,828 

8,237 
8,846 
7,563 
8,048 
7,566 
7,177 
6,849 
5,894 
6,748 
4,632 

4,691 

17,467 

6,282 

ls-22  

1823  

1824  

1S-25  

1821! 

1827  

1828 

Ivjl)  

1S30  

Total  
Sept.  30,  1831  

$1,5-26,276 

$109,456 
115,582 
145,355 
79,656 
75,076 
15,015 
26,000 
56,103 
74,914 
20,761 

$226,786 
$1,766 

9,903 
1,214 
6,605 
505 
8,641 
18,567 
7,030 
218 

$1,753,062 

$111,222 
115,582 
155,258 
80,870 
81,681 
15,520 
84,641 
74,670 
81,944 
20,979 

$2,889,986 

$146,205 
115,171 
167,754 
118,695 
71,514 
63,912 
81,550 
169,985 
50,665 
114,647 

71,060 

4,326 
4,777 
6,002 
4,880 
3,877 
2.436 
2,575 
11,191 
3,849 
1,925 

4,691 

"'250 

'"78 
119 
574 
429 
1,615 
678 
2,989 

8,790 

5,910 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1885  

1886  

183T  

1838  

1839 

1840  

Total  
Sept.  30  1841 

$717,918 

$10,261 
28,419 
44,659 
r>,9!M 
2,374 
4,997 
1,407 
7,807 
5,a52 
8,722 

$54,449 

$87 
128 
115 
690 
10 
75 
283 
436 
26 
205 

$772,367 

$10,348 
28,547 
44,774 
6,684 
2,384 
5,072 
1,690 
8,243 
5,878 
8,927 

$1,100,098 

$73,701 
60,481 
8,289 
81,420 
22.689 
15,485 
16,935 
61,303 
64,351 
49,079 

45,288 

1,475 
1,241 
1,018 
201 
169 
893 
281 
8,229 
1,023 
682 

6,682 

2,330 
8,612 
2,256 
4,515 
2,849 
8,413 
1,671 
2,689 
5,819 
7,531 

17,371 

7,363 

1S4-2  
9  mos.      1843     . 

June  80,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total  
jane  80,  1851... 

$120,492 

$4,949 
67,204 
1,126 
913 
1,523 
5,168 

$2,055 
$2,254 

"iis 
"167 

$122,547 

$4,949 

69,458 
1,126 
1,031 
1,523 
5,275 

$403,733 

$58,028 
83,319 
32,608 
84,505 
17,786 
24,339 

10,162 

2,386 
2,284 
845 
1,648 
2,405 
2,268 

36,635 

5,307 
5,182 
3,692 
2,519 
8,061 
8,479 

17,849 

7,578 

1852  

1853  

1854... 

ia55  

1856  
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Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
43  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $10,974,- 
700,  employing  2,915  males  and  9,235  females,  pro- 
ducing sheetings  valued  at  $8,861,749 ;  91  woolen 
factories,  with  a  capital  of  $2,547,500,  employing  873 
males,  and  1,021  females,  manufacturing  9,712,840 
yards  of  cloth,  and  165,200  Ibs.  of  yarn,  valued  at  $2,- 
439,967  ;  1  establishment  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,  em- 
ploying .'50  persons,  producing  200  tons  of  pig  iron, 
etc.,  valued  at  $17,200 ;  26  establishments  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $232,700,  employing  374  persons,  and  making 
5,764  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $371,710 ;  2  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $4,000,  employing  6 
persons,  manufacturing  110  tons  of  wrought  iron  val- 
ued at  $10,400 ;  178  flouring  and  grist  mills,  80  saw 
mills,  165  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  $441,975,  em- 
ploying 513  persons;  40  printing  offices,  2  daily,  36 
weekh',  1  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $18,242,114 ;  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  $23,160,503. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  185,658  bush- 
els ;  rye,  183,117 ;  Indian  corn,  1,573,670 ;  oats,  973,- 
381 ;  barley,  70,256 ;  buckwheat,  65,265 ;  peas  and 
beans,  70,856 ;  potatoes,  4,304,919 ;  value  of  products 
of  the  orchard,  $248,563;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$56,810  ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  6,977,056 ;  of  cheese, 
3,196,563;  maple  sugar,  1,294,863;  molasses,  9,811 
gallons ;  beeswax  and  honey,  117,140  pounds ;  wool, 
1,108,476 ;  flax,  7652  ;  silk  cocoons,  4,191 ;  hops,  257,- 
174  ;  tobacco,  oO  ;  hay,  tons  of,  598,854  ;  clover  seeds, 
829  bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  8,071 ;  flax  seed,  189 ; 
and  were  made  344  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $393,455 ;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, 81,522,873. 

Principal  Port. — Portsmouth  is  the  only  sea-port  in 
the  State.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River,  on  a  peninsula,  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  long.  70°  45'  W.  The  harbor  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world  ;  it  has  42  feet  water  at 
low  tide  through  the  whole  channel,  and  the  current 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  freezing.  The  United 
States'  Navy  Yard  is  located  on  an  island  near  the 
main  bank  of  the  river.  The  city  has  valuable  manu- 
factures and  a  large  foreign  and  country  trade,  and 
being  intersected  by  the  line  of  railroads  between  Bos- 
ton and  Portland  is  connected  thereby  with  all  the 
New  England  and  Canada  towns ;  a  railroad  also  ex- 
tends to  Concord.  The  tonnage  of  Portsmouth  m 
1856,  was  34,590  tons. 

The  principal  places  in  this  State  are  Concord,  the 
capital,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter  and 
Nashua.  There  were  in  1856,  15  railroads,  with  660 
miles  of  track  completed  and  in  operation,  and  24  in 
course  of  construction.  The  only  canals  are  those 
facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  Merrimack  River. 

For  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  of  New  Hampshire, 
see  HUNT'S  Merck.  Mag.,  iv.,  346 ;  Am.  Jo.  Science, 
xlix.,  27 ;  Am.  Quar.  Reg.,  xiii.,  170 ;  North  Am.  Rev., 
xviii.,  33. 

New  Jersey  lies  between  38°  55'  and  41°  24' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  73°  59'  and  75°  29'  W.  long.  It 
is  163  miles  long  and  52  broad,  and  containing  6,851 
square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  was  184,189;  in  1800,  211,149; 
in  1810,  245,592  ;  in  1820,  277,575  ;  in  1830,  320,779  ; 
in  1840,  373,306 ;  and  in  1850,  489,555. 

Early  History  of  New  Jersey. — The  shore  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  State  of  New  Jersey  were  at  first, 
since  1606,  a  part  of  the  great  English  province  of 
northern  Virginia ;  and  then  (since  about  1621)  it  was 
considered  (at  least  by  the  Dutch)  as  a  part  of  their 
New  Netherlands. 

The  English,  however,  always  claimed  the  country ; 
and  in  the  year  1648  Sir  Edmund  Ploydon  and  some 
English  gentlemen  received  a  charter  and  grant  of  a 
great  tract  of  country  "lying  midway  between  New 
England  and  Maryland,"  to  which  the  name  of  New 


Albion  was  given.  This  is  the  first  English  name 
which  this  country  received.  The  charter  had,  how- 
ever, no  great  consequences.  The  Dutch  remained  in 
possession,  and  the  name  New  Albion  was  forgotten. 

When  the  English  conquered  the  New  Netherlands 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  all  this  land  was  included  in 
the  large  territory  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  But 
the  Duke  of  York  very  soon  sold  (as  early  as  the  year 
1664)  that  part  of  his  grant  which  was  lying  between 
Delaware  and  Hudson's  River  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
and  John  Lord  Berkeley.  The  grant  which  he  gave 
to  them  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  June,  1664.  The 
country  received  at  once  the  name  of  New  Jersey,  in 
compliment  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  who  was  himself 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers  flow  on  the  east- 
ern and  western  sides  of  this  State.  The  Raritan  is 
navigable  17  miles  to  New  Brunswick,  and  it  enters 
Raritan  Bay ;  the  Passaic  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels for  about  15  miles,  and  enters  into  Newark  Bay  ; 
the  Hackensack,  navigable  15  miles,  also  enters  New- 
ark Bay.  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  navigable  20 
miles  for  small  craft,  passes  through  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  and  enters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  principal 
bays  are  Newark  and  Raritan.  Delaware  Bay  is  on 
its  south-eastern  border.  It  has  two  important  capes, 
viz.,  Cape  May  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  Sandy  Hook  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baj-  of  New  York.  It  contains 
quarries  of  good  building  stone,  valuable  mines  of 
zinc  and  of  iron,  and  in  the  south  parts,  beds  of  marl. 

The  principal  places  in  this  State  are  Trenton,  the 
capital,  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  Rahway,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Paterson,  Hacken- 
sack, Morristown,  South  Amboy,  Freehold,  Burlington, 
and  Camden.  There  were  in  the  State,  July,  1857, 
38  banks  with  a  paid  capital  of  $5,147,741.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  State,  January,  1853,  amounted  to  93,- 
300  tons. 

-  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  being 
crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany  Ridge ;  the  mid- 
dle portion  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys ;  while  the  southern  part  is  level,  sandy,  and 
mostly  covered  with  pines  and  a  scanty  growth  of 
shrub  oaks.  The  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
State  have  a  fertile  soil. 

There  were  in  the  State  in  1850,  1,767,991  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  984,955  of  unimproved  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms  $120,237,511 ;  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery  $4,425,503.  Live  Stock. — 
Horses,  63,955 ;  asses  and  mules,  4,089 ;  milch  cows, 
118,736 ;  working  oxen,  12,070  ;  other  cattle,  80,455  ; 
sheep,  160,488 ;  swine,  250,370 ;  value  of  live  stock, 
$10,679,291. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc.— Wheat,  1,601,190  bush- 
els produced ;  rye,  1,255,578 ;  Indian  corn,  8,759,704  ; 
oats,  3,378,063;  barley,  6,492;  buckwheat,  878,934; 
peas  and  beans,  14,174;  potatoes,  3,207,236;  sweet 
potatoes,  508,015 ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard, 
$607,278 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $475,242 ;  Ibs. 
of  butter  made,  9,487,210 ;  of  cheese,  365,756 ;  maple 
sugar,  2,197;  molasses,  954  gallons;  beeswax  and 
honey,  156,694  Ibs.;  wool,  375,396;  flax,  182,9i;5  ; 
silk  cocoons,  23 ;  hops,  2,133 ;  tobacco,  310  ;  hay,  435,- 
950  tons ;  clover  seed,  28,280  bushels ;  other  grass 
seeds,  63,051;  flax  seed,  16,525;  and  were  made,  1,- 
811  gallons  of  wino ;  value  of  home-made  manufac- 
tures, $112,781 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $2,638,552. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
29  cotton  factories  with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,691,- 
000,  employing  739  males  and  1,299  females,  produ- 
cing 8,122,580  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  2,000,000 
pounds  of  yarn  valued  at  £1, 289,648;  51  woolen  fac- 
tories with  a  capital  invested  of  $410,650,  employing 
407  males  and  137  females,  manufacturing  771,100 
yards  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  at  ^7^1.772;  9  establish- 
ments making  pig  iron,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
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$967,000,  employing  600  persons,  producing  24,031  of 
pig  iron,  etc.  ;  entire  value  of  products  $917,000 ;  45 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  $593,250,  employing 
803  persons,  making  10,25!)  tons  of  castings,  valued  at 
$686,430  ;  53  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $1,016,- 
843,  employing  593  persons,  manufacturing  8,162  tons 
of  wrought  iron  valued  at  $629,273  ;  391  flouring  and 
grist  mills ;  75  printing  otSces,  61  newspapers,  8  daihr, 


50  weekly,  and  3  monthly  publications.  Capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  $22,184,710 ;  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  $39,134,514.  The  Delaware  and 
Karitan  Canal,  42  miles  long,  and  the  Morris,  102  miles 
long,  are  the  canals  in  this  State.  There  were,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1856,  11  railroads  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
504  miles  in  operation,  and  29  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  no  public  debt. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  or  NBW  JEUSEY,  FROM  OOTOIIEK  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Erporti. 

Imports.        • 

Tonnage 

Cleared. 

District 

Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 

IJcellaed. 

Sept  80,  1821  

$33,613 

$93 

$33,711 

$17,606 

281 

207 

34,043 

1822     

83,551 

83,551 

103,190 

2,302 

1828  

26,064 

26,064 

5,933 

1,298 

1824  

28,989 

28,989 

637,518 

1,463 

1825  

43,980 

8,233 

47,213 

27,688 

1,657 

1826  

30,859 

7,106 

37,965 

48,004 

1,658 

182T  

25,627 

25,627 

888,497 

933 

571 

182S  

1,892 

1,892 

706,872 

180 

1829  

8,022 

8,022 

786,247 

414 

1830  

8,224 

100 

8,324 

13,444 

627 

Total.... 
Sept.  80,  1881      

$290,821 
$11,430 

$10,537 

$301,358 
$11,430 

$2,684,999 

10,713 
703 

571 

1,254 

30,978 

1832  

53,991 

$7,803 

61,794 

$70,460 

782 

800 

18:33  

30,853 

1,900 

32,753 

170 

1,424 

1834  

8,131 

8,131 

4,492 

790 

236 

1835      .    .. 

66,363 

7,678 

74,041 

18,932 

2,337 

1886  

38,T69 

24,040 

62,809 

24,263 

3,076 

183T  
1838     

19,640 
23,010 

24,577 

44,217 
28,010 

69,152 
1,700 

427 
990 

9,002 

1889  

78,434 

19,645 

98,079 

4,182 

3,904 

347 

1840  

14,883 

1,198 

16,076 

19,209 

725 

Total.... 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$350,504 
$19,166 

$86,836 

$437,840 
$19,166 

$212,500 
$2,315 

15,158 
2,739 

10,385 

842 

52,762 

1842  

64,931 

5,976 

70,907 

145 

2,301 

9  mos       1843  

8,033 

2,588 

10,621 

180 

June  30  1814  .  . 

13,839 

4,300 

18,189 

17,670 

609 

1845 

829 

1846 

4  037 

4,087 

635 

181 

184T  

18,428 

700 

19,123 

4,887 

552 

615 

1848  

62 

62 

1,835 

220 

1849        ..   . 

355 

8 

863 

4,253 

428 

1850  

1,655 

1,655 

1,494 

150 

981 

Total.... 
June  30,  1851  

$130,606 
$139 

$13,572 

$144,178 
$139 

84,013 
$1,111 

6,662 

2,244 
928 

"m« 

88,518 

1852  

1,438 

1,433 

2,491 

1,393 

1853  

1,354 

1,354 

3,539 

2,631 

1854  

2.225 

2,225 

8,971 

2,029 

1855  

'687 

687 

1,473 

606 

1856  

390. 

890 

2,738 

608 

Principal  Ports. — Jersey  City  is  a  flourishing  city  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York 
city,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  southern  railroad 
travel,  and  also  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
and  of  the  Morris  Canal.  Though  a  separate  muni- 
cipality, it  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  of  the  great 
metropolis,  with  which  it  connects  by  several  ferries. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry, 
ship-building,  and  commerce,  and  it  is  the  American 
station  of  the  Cunard  line  of  New  York  and  Liverpool 
steamships. 

Paterson  is  situated  immediately  below  the  falls  of 
the  Passaic  River,  17  miles  from  New  York.  It  ranks 
next  to  Newark  in  manufactures,  and  is  the  third  city 
in  the  State  as  to  population.  Its  principal  products 
are  cotton  and  silk  goods,  locomotives,  machinery, 
paper,  etc.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Manchester.  Paterson  com- 
municates with  New  York  by  the  Paterson  and  Hud- 
son Railroad  and  Morris  Canal. 

The  other  towns  of  note  are  Newark,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Camden,  Trenton,  and  Princeton. 

New  London,  Connecticut,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames  River,  3  miles  from  the  ocean,  50  miles  east 
of  New  Haven  by  railroad.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  but  is  seldom  visited  by  for- 
eign vessels.  The  whale  fisheries  constitute  its  main 
interest,  and  it  has  also  a  large  coasting  trade.  Sev- 
eral railroads  connect  it  with  the  interior,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  and  regular  steamboats  ply  to  and 


from  New  York.  The  tonnage  in  1856,  was  40,371 
tons.  Population  in  1830,  4350  ;  in  1854,  10,000. 

New  Mexico,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  lies  between  lat.  32°  30'  and  38°  32'  N., 
and  long.  103°  and  116°  W.  from  Greenwich,  En- 
gland. Area,  210,744  square  miles. 

New  Mexico  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  an  ex- 
tensive valley  in  the  middle,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  formed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  valley 
is  generally  about  20  miles  wide,  and  bordered  on  tho 
east  and  west  by  mountain  chains,  continuations  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  have  received  here  dif- 
ferent names,  as  Sierra  Blanca,  de  los  Organos,  Os- 
cura,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Sierra  de  los  Grullas,  de 
los  Mimbres,  toward  the  west.  The  height  of  the 
mountains  south  of  Sante  Fe  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet, 
while  near  Sante  Fe,  and  in  the  more  northern  regions, 
some  snow-covered  peaks  rise  from  10,000  to  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  principally 
composed  of  igneous  rocks,  as  granite,  sienite,  diorite, 
basalt,  etc.  On  the  higher  elevations,  excellent  pine 
timber  grows ;  on  the  lower,  cedars,  and  sometimes 
oak ;  in  the  valley  of  Rio  del  Norte,  mezquite.  The 
main  artery  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Its 
head  waters  were  explored  in  1807  \>y  Captain  Pike, 
between  37°  and  38°  N.  latitude ;  but  its  highest 
sources  are  supposed  to  be  about  2°  further  north  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grande  (of  the  Colorado  of  the 
west).  Following  a  generally  southern  direction,  it 
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runs  through  New  Mexico,  where  its  principal  afflu- 
ent is  the  Rio  Chamas  from  the  west,  and  winds  its 
way  then  in  a  south-eastern  direction  along  the  bor- 
ders of  rhihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  25°  56'  N.  lat.  Its  tributaries 
below  El  Paso,  are  the  Pecos,  from  the  north ;  the 
Conchos,  Sahulo,  Alamo,  and  San  Juan,  from  the 
south.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  in  a  straight 
line,  would  be  near  1,200  miles  ;  but  by  the  meander- 
ing of  its  lower  half,  it  runs  at  least  2,000  miles  from 
the  region  of  perpetual  snows  to  the  almost  tropical 
climate  of  the  Gulf.  The  elevation  of  the  river  above 
the  sea  near  Albuquerque  is  about  4,800  feet ;  at  el 
Paso  del  Norte,  about  3,800 ;  and  at  Reynosa  (between 
300  and  400  miles  from  its  mouth),  about  170  feet. 
The  fall  of  its  water  between  Albuquerque  and  el 
Paso,  is  from  2  to  3  feet  in  a  mile,  and  below  Reynosa 
1  foot  in  2  miles.  The  fall  of  the  river  is  seldom  used 
as  a  motive  power,  except  for  some  flour  mills,  which 
are  oftener  worked  by  mules  than  water.  The  princi- 
pal advantage  which  is  at  present  derived  from  the 
river,  is  for  agriculture,  by  their  well-managed  sys- 
tem of  irrigation.  As  to  its  navigation  in  New  Mex- 
ico, even  canoes  could  not  be  used,  except  perhaps 
during  May  or  June,  when  the  river  is  in  its  highest, 
state  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains. 
The  river  is  entirely  too  shallow,  and  interrupted  by 
too  many  sand-bars,  to  promise  any  thing  for  naviga- 
tion. On  the  southern  portion  of  the  river,  the  recent 
exploration  by  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  United  States' 
steamer  Major  Uroivn,  has  proved  that  steamboats 
may  ascend  from  the  Gulf  as  far  as  Laredo,  a  distance 
of  700  miles.  Although  the  steamboat  used  did  not 
draw  over  two  feet  of  water,  yet  the  explorers  of  that 
region  express  their  opinion,  that  "  by  spending  some 
$100,000  in  a  proper  improvement  of  the  river  above 
Mier,  boats  drawing  four  feet  could  readily  ply  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Laredo." 

There  were  in  this  Territory  in  1850,  166,201  acres 
of  land  improved,  and  124,370  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms  $1,653,952,  and  the  value 
of  implemdtts  and  machinery  $77,960.  Live  Stock. — 
Horses,  5,079;  asses  and  mules,  8,654;  milch  cows, 
10,635;  working  oxen,  12,257;  other  cattle,  10,085; 
sheep,  377,271 ;  swine,  7,314 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $1,- 
494,629. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  196,516  bushels 
produced  ;  Indian  corn,  365,411 ;  oats,  5 ;  barley,  5 ; 
buckwheat,  100  ;  peas  and  beans,  15,688  ;  potatoes,  3 ; 
value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $8,231 ;  produce  of 
the  market  gardens,  $6,679;  pounds  of  butter  made, 
111 ;  of  cheese,  5,848  ;  molasses,  4,236  gallons ;  bees- 
wax and  honey,  2  pounds ;  wool,  32,901 ;  hops,  50 ; 
tobacco,  8,467  ;  and  were  made,  2,363  gallons  of  wine  ; 
value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $6,033  ;  of  slaught- 
ered animals,  $82,125. 

Besides  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock,  as 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Their  stock  is 
all  rather  of  a  small  size,  because  they  care  very  lit- 
tle for  the  improvement  of  the  breed ;  but  it  increases 
very  fast,  and  as  no  feeding  in  stables  is  needed  in  the 
winter,  it  gives  them  very  little  trouble.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  land  too  distant  from  the  water-courses 
to  be  cultivated,  or  in  too  mountainous  parts,  which 
afford,  nevertheless,  excellent  pasturage  for  millions 
of  stock  during  the  whole  year ;  but  unfortunately  the 
raising  of  the  stock  has  been  crippled  by  the  invasions 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  consider  themselves  secret 
partners  in  the  business,  and  annually  take  their  share 
away. 

A  third,  much  neglected  branch  of  industry  in  New 
Mexico,  are  the  mines.  A  great  many  now  deserted 
mining  places  in  New  Mexico,  prove  that  mining  was 
pursued  with  greater  zeal  in  the  old  Spanish  times 
than  since,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways,  as  the  want  of  capital,  want  of  knowledge  in 


mining,  but  especially  the  unsettled  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  avarice  of  its  arbitrary  rulers.  The  mount- 
ainous parts  of  New  Mexico  are  very  rich  in  gold,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  silver.  Gold  seems  to  be  found  to  a 
large  extent  in  all  the  mountains  near  Santa  Fe,  south 
of  it  in  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as  far  as  (Jrnii 
(>/iir/ra,  and  north  for  about  120  miles  up  to  the  River 
Sangre  de  Cristo.  Throughout  this  whole  region, 
gold  dust  has  been  abundantly  found  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  Mexicans,  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
washing  of  this  metal  out  of  the  mountain  streams. 
At  present,  the  old  and  new  Placer,  near  Santa  Fe, 
have  attracted  most  attention,  and  not  only  gold 
washes,  but  some  gold  mines,  too,  are  worked  there. 
They  are  the  only  gold  mines  worked  now  in  New 
Mexico.  Several  rich  silver  mines  were,  in  Spanish 
times,  worked  at  Avo,  at  Cerrillos,  and  in  the  Nambe 
Mountains,  but  none  at  present.  Copper  is  found  in 
abundance  throughout  the  country,  but  principally  at 
las  Tijeras,  Jemas,  Abiquiu,  Gaudelupita  de  Mora,  etc. 
There  is  but  one  copper  mine  worked  at  present  south 
of  the  placers.  Iron,  though  also  abundantly  found, 
is  entirely  overlooked.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in 
different  localities,  as  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  near 
the  village  of  Jemez,  south-west  of  Santa  Fe,  and  in 
a  place  south  of  the  placers.  Gypsum,  common  and 
selenite,  are  found ;  most  extensive  layers  of  it  exist 
in  the  mountains  near  Algodones,  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated  "  Sa- 
linas." It  is  used  as  common  lime  for  whitewashing, 
and  the  crystalline  or  selenite  instead  of  window- 
glass. 

Santa  Fe  is  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  There 
were  in  1850,  3  printing  offices  in  the  Territory,  issu- 
ing a  weekly  and  a  tri-monthly,  and  a  monthly  publi- 
cation. In  the  same  year  there  were  1  academy,  with 
40  pupils ;  146  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Total 
amount  of  church  property  valued  at  $188,200. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  of  course  very  differ- 
ent in  the  higher,  mountainous  parts,  from  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  but  generally  taken,  it  is 
temperate,  uniform,  and  healthy.  The  summer  heat 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  will  sometimes  rise  to  nearly 
100°  Fahrenheit,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe ;  the  higher 
mountains  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  ice  and 
snow  are  common  in  Santa  Fe  ;  but  Rio  del  Norte  is 
never  frozen  with  ice  thick  enough  to  admit  the  pass- 
age of  horses  and  carriages,  as  was  formerly  believed. 
The  sky  is  generally  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  dry. 
Between  July  and  October,  rain  falls ;  but  the  rainy 
seasons  are  here  not  so  constant  and  regular  as  in  the 
southern  States.  Disease  seems  to  be  very  little 
known,  except  some  inflammations  and  typhoidal 
fevers  in  the  winter  season. 

Of  the  history  of  New  Mexico  we  authentically 
know  but  little.  The  Spaniards,  it  seems,  received 
the  first  information  in  regard  to  it,  in  1581,  from  a 
party  of  adventurers,  commanded  by  Captain  Fran- 
cisco de  Levya  Bonillo,  who,  finding  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  to 
be  similar  to  those  of  Mexico,  called  it  New  Mex- 
ico. In  the  year  1594,  the  Count  de  Monterey,  then 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  Juan  de  Ofiate,  of  Zacateeas, 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  count™,  in  the  name 
of  Spain,  and  to  establish  colonies,  missions,  and  pres- 
idios (forts).  They  found  many  Indian  tribes,  which 
they  succeeded  in  Christianizing  in  the  usual  Spanish 
way,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  made  them  slaves. 
The  villages  of  the  Christianized  Indians  were  called 
J'l/i/ifii.*)  in  opposition  to  the  wild  and  roving  tribes 
that  refused  such  favors.  Many  towns,  of  which  only 
ruins  exist  now,  were  established  at  that  time  ;  many 
mines  were  worked,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country 
seemed  secure,  when,  in  lt!SO,  a  general  insurrection 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  broke  out,  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  quite  unsuspecting  and  unprepared,  were 
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massacred  almost  to  a  man.  The  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, retreated  from  Santa  Fe,  and  marched  as  far  south 
as  Paso  del  Norte,  where  he  and  his  followers  met 
with  some  friendly  Indians,  made  a  stand,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  war 
with  the  Indians  lasted  10  years,  when  the  Spaniards 
reconquered  the  whole  country.  Subsequently,  sev- 
eral insurrections  have  taken  place,  none,  however, 
have  been  so  disastrous  as  the  first,  but  the  deep  ran- 
cor of  the  Indian  race  against  the  white,  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time.  There  has  grown  up  a 
hatred  between  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans,  never 
to  be  subdued  but  with  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

.Santa  Fe  was  taken  by  General  Kearney,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1846,  and  the  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February, 
1848,  and  the  present  territorial  government  estab- 
lished in  ]850.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a 
council  of  13  members,  elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  of  26  members,  elected  for  1  year. 
Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  4  years.  Every  free  white  inhabitant,  21 
years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
legal  voter. 

New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  105  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  29°  57'  45" 
N.,  long.  90°  9'  W.  Population,  in  1850,  119,461. 
The  new-built  streets  are  broad,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick.  It  is  the  grand  emporium  of  all  the  vast  tracts 
traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  enjoying  a  greater  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation  than  any  other  city,  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  World.  Civilization  has  hitherto  struck  its 
roots,  and  begun  to  flourish  only  in  some  compara- 
tively small  portions  of  the  immense  territories  of 
which  New  Orleans  is  the  sea-port ;  and  yet  its  prog- 
ress has  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  It  appears 
from  the  accounts  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  that 
during  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1852,  the  value 
of  the  native  American  produce  exported  from  this 
city  amounted  to  $48,808,169,  while  the  value  of  that 
exported  from  New  York  was  $74,042,581.  With  re- 
spect to  imports,  the  case  is  materially  different ;  the 
value  of  those  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, being  only  $12,057,724,  whereas  those  of  New 
York  amounted  to  $132,329,306.  It  is  believed  by 
many,  seeing  how  rapidly  settlements  are  forming  in 
the  "  West,"  that  New  Orleans  must,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  exceed  every  other  city  of  America,  as 
well  in  the  magnitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  exports  ; 
and,  considering  the  boundless  extent  and  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  basins 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  contend  that  New  Orleans  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but 
of  the  world,  will  not  appear  very  unreasonable. 
Steam  navigation  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to 
this  port,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  that 
used  formerly  to  be  so  difficult  and  tedious,  is  now 
performed  in  commodious  steam  packets  with  ease,  ce- 
lerity, and  comfort.  "  There  have  been  counted,"  saya 
Mr.  Flint,  "  in  the  harbor,  1500  flat-boats  at  a  time. 
Steam-boats  are  arriving  and  departing  every  hour ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  50  lying  together  in  tiie 
harbor.  A  forest  of  masts  is  constantly  seen  along  the 
levee,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5000  or  6000  boatmen  from  the  upper  country  here  at  a 
time ;  and  we  have  known  30  vessels  advertised  to- 
gether for  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with 
the  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constantly 
increasing."  As  a  shipping  port,  New  Orleans  now 
ranks  third  in  the  Union  ;  being  in  this  respect  infe- 
rior only  to  New  York  and  Boston.  Vessels  of  the 


largest  burden  may  navigate  the  river  several  hun- 
dreds of  miles  above  the  city.  The  aggregate  burden 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  on  the  30th  June, 
1852,  amounted  to  266,01:;  tons  ;  of  which  162,637  were 
employed  in  steam  navigation.  In  the  year  ending 
31st  August,  1852,  the  arrivals  of  steamers,  principally 
from  the  interior,  were  2784.  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  river  opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium, 
about  70  feet ;  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  feet 
till  within  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  Be- 
sides three  or  four  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Missis- 
sippi has  four  principal  passes  or  outlets.  In  the 
south-east,  or  main  pass,  at  Balize,  the  water  on  the 
bar,  at  ordinary  tides,  does  not  exceed  12  feet ;  and  as 
the  rise  of  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  more 
than  2  or  2|-  feet,  vessels  drawing  much  water  can 
not  make  their  way  from  the  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the  great  draw- 
back on  New  Orleans.  This  probably  arises  from  the 
low  and  marshy  situation  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country,  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  Mississippi, 
being  protected  from  inundation  by  an  artificial  levee 
or  mound,  varing  from  5  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  bank  of  the  river  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  The  unhealthy  season  includes  July,  August, 
and  September  ;  during  which  period  the  yellow  fever 
often  makes  dreadful  havoc,  particularly  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from 
Europe.  Latterly,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  city,  by  supplying  it  abun- 
dantly with  water,  paving  the  streets,  removing 
wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them  with  others  of 
stone,  etc.  Many  places,  where  water  used  to  stag- 
nate, have  been  filled  up  ;  and  large  tracts  of  swampy 
ground  contiguous  to  the  town  have  been  drained. 
And  as  such  works  will  no  doubt  be  prosecuted  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  according  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ravages  of  fever 
may  be  materially  abated,  though  the  situation  of  the 
city  excludes  any  very  strong  expectation  of  its  ever 
being  rendered  quite  free  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 
It  has  latterly  been  proposed  to  bring  earth  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  employ  it  in 
forming  a  site  for  a  new  city  raised  some  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  to  guard  against  fever ;  and  the 
object  in  view  is  of  such  paramount  importance,  that 
the  expense  of  the  scheme  should  be  reckoned  a  very 
inferior  matter. 

Several  cotton  presses  are  among  the  most  imposing 
structures  in  the  city.  The  Orleans  cotton  press  is  on 
ground  632  feet  long  and  308  wide,  which  is  nearly 
covered  with  buildings.  It  contains  a  centre  building, 
three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  city.  The  wings  are  two  sto- 
ries high,  and  very  extensive.  It  presses,  on  an  av- 
erage, 150,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  but  its  capacity 
is  much  greater.  There  are  other  cotton  presses. 
Several  of  the  banks  have  fine  buildings,  and  some  of 
the  hotels  are  magnificent.  Two  of  these  hotels  cost 
$600,000  each.  The  United  States'  branch  mint  has 
an  edifice,  282  feet  long,  and  108  feet  deep,  with  two 
wings  29  by  81  feet,  the  whole,  three  stories  high, 
which  cost  $182,000.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
raised  by  powerful  steam-engines  from  the  Mississippi 
River  into  a  reservoir  constructed  on  an  artificial 
mound,  21  feet  high  at  its  base.  The  reservoir  is  250 
feet  square,  built  of  brick,  and  plastered  with  hy- 
draulic cement.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
to  allow  the  water  to  settle  before  it  is  distributed  over 
the  city  in  cast-iron  pipes,  which  are  laid  to  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  18  miles.  The  water  works  belonged  to 
the  Commercial  Bank,  and  cost  $722,004.  The  city 
lighted  with  gas.  A  draining  company,  with  a  capital 
of  $64,000,  has  two  steam-engines  for  draining  the 
marshes  of  35  miles  in  extent  between  the  city  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  There  are  in  the  city  a  United 
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States'  land  office,  several  public  and  private  banks, 
having  a  large  capital,  and  several  insurance  com- 
panies, with  commensurate  capitals. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  furnaces,  founderies, 
machine  shops,  sugar  refineries,  cotton  factories,  dis- 
tilleries, tobacco  factories,  saw  mills,  etc.  The  whole 
employed  a  capital  in  1850  of  $2,96-2,060,  and  manu- 
factured articles  valued  at  $4,462,944;  since  which 
time  the  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  and  in  1854 
were  estimated  to  have  doubled  the  amounts  of  1850. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  New 
Orleans,  connected  by  a  steam  ferry,  is  Algiers ;  and 
adjoining,  the  suburb  of  Macdonough,  where  are  the 
United  States'  Marine  Hospital  and  many  pleasant 
residences.  Algiers  contains  several  large  machine 
shops,  iron  founderies,  and  ship-building  establish- 
ments. 

There  are  steam  and  sailing  packet  lines  to  all  the 
large  sea-port  cities,  sailing  weekly.  Also,  steam 
packets  weekly  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports  in  the 
Gulf. 

For  commercial  purposes,  New  Orleans  occupies  a 
very  superior  and  commanding  situation.  It  is  the 
natural  entrepot  for  supplies  destined  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  the  depot  for  those 
products  of  that  salubrious  region  which  seek  a  market 
seaward.  By  means  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  an  inland  trade  is  opened  to  her  grasp,  the 
magnitude  of  which  has  never  been  equaled.  Steam- 
ers may  leave  her  wharves  and  proceed  on  voyages  of 
several  thousand  miles  without  breaking  bulk.  The 
Mississippi  and  its  affluents  are  flanked  on  either  side 
by  extensive  territories,  unsurpassed  in  richness  of 
soil,  which  readily  yield  a  harvest  to  the  labors  of  the 
agriculturist,  whether  it  be  of  sugar,  corn,  or  cotton. 
These  are  the  principal  staples  of  the  valley,  and  the 
receipts  of  each  of  their  products  at  New  Orleans  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Heretofore,  the  river  has  been 
the  only  channel  depended  upon  for  their  transporta- 
tion. Several  lines  of  railroad  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction now,  however,  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  cotton  and  sugar  produced  at  a  distance  from  the 
river,  to  market,  and  thus  enlarge  the  area  of  production. 
These  bulky  products  will  not  bear  an  extensive  land 
carriage  by  the  old  mode,  and  result  in  wealth  to  the 
producer ;  but  the  construction  of  railroads  for  their 
cheap  transit  to  the  river  even,  will  not  only  change  the 
prospects  of  the  interior  planters  for  the  better,  but  will 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  eminently  a  place  of  exchange  and  distribution. 
It  is  the  great  depot  of  the  south-western  plantations, 
where  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  bought  and  sold 
while  still  in  the  field,  or  "advanced"  upon  prospect- 
ively  if  necessary.  It  has  also  an  extensive  trade 
with  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  ports,  as  well  as  a 
very  heavy  foreign  export  trade.  She  has,  besides,  a 
large  coasting  trade  with  Atlantic  ports,  the  value  of 
which  can  only  be  known  generally  by  its  results. 
Her  commercial  life  may  be  said  to  date  after  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  as  pre- 
vious to  that,  her  commerce  was  insignificant ;  and 
yet,  in  this  short  period  of  about  40  years,  she  already 
ranks  as  the  fourth  city  of  the  world  for  the  magni- 
tude and  value  of  her  commerce.  The  facilities  and 
convenience  of  transacting  business  at  New  Orleans 
are  fully  equal  to,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  place.  It  is  the  centre  of  immense 
exchange  operations,  and  any  amount  of  funds  can  at 
all  times  be  obtained  at  the  shortest  notice  under  good 
letters  of  credit,  and  bills  negotiated  with  great  readi- 
ness and  facility  on  any  prominent  point  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  commercial  cities  of  western 
Europe  ;  and  the  banking  institutions  afford  all  reason- 
able accommodations  to  the  local  wants  and  trade  of 
the  city.  Some  European  cities  can  show  more 
splendid  quays  or  magnificent  docks  for  the  accommo- 


dation of  shipping,  and  the  landing  and  loading  of  car- 
goes, far  exceeding  in  appearance  and  durability  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  no  way  supe- 
rior in  point  of  actual  convenience  to  the  unpretending 
wharves  of  the  city.  As  is  generally  known,  the  sur- 
face of  the  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  including,  of 
course,  the  site  of  the  city,  is  considerably  below  the 
river  in  ordinary  stages  of  high  water,  and  the  country 
is  protected  from  inundation  by  a  raised  and  solid  ern- 


"  batture,"  which  in  many  places  is  increasing  from 
the  continual  alluvial  deposits,  while  in  other  places 
the  river  has  what  is  called  "  a  falling  bank,"  and  the 
water  gradually  encroaches  on  the  land.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  levee  is  advanced  as  the  batture  increases, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
front  of  New  Orleans,  where,  in  some  parts,  the  levee 
has,  in  the  last  25  years,  advanced  fully  1000  feet ; 
and  the  front  warehouses  now  stand  for  a  long  extent 
that  distance  from  the  water,  affording  a  splendid  space 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  produce  that  is  annually  landed 
and  shipped.  The  wharves  are  constructed  outside 
the  levee  on  massive  piles,  driven  with  a  heavy  iron 
ram  into  the  mud,  and  extending  over  the  river  into 
the  water  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  heaviest 
steamboats  and  ships  to  lie  up  against  them ;  heavy 
sleepers  connect  the  piles  at  their  tops,  and  on  these 
piles  the  platform  is  laid,  of  thick  planking,  the  edges 
of  which  are  separated  about  one  inch,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  which  falls  through  these  inter- 
stices into  the  river  flowing  below,  and  in  five  minutes 
after  the  heaviest  storm  the  whole  surface  is  in  perfect 
condition  to  receive  any  description  of  merchandize. 
These  wharves  are  thus  planked  back  till  they  join  the 
crown  of  the  levee,  in  some  places  150  to  200  feet, 
which  is  made  firm  and  solid  by  a  constant  coating  of 
shells,  and  always  kept  in  good  order.  One  of  these 
wharves  presents  an  unbroken  front  on  the  river  of 
1500  feet,  and  others  600  to  800  feet,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness season  it  is  usual  to  see  these  fronts  entirely  occu- 
pied with  steamboats  lying  bow  on,  and  each  with  her 
stage  rigged  out  to  the  wharf,  actively  engaged  in 
loading  or  unloading.  The  wharves  intended  for  sea- 
going vessels  are  detached  from  each  other  with  an  in- 
tervening dock,  and  each  wharf  accommodates  a  tier 
of  vessels,  which,  unlike  the  steamboats  are  moored 
up  and  down  the  river,  one  outside  the  other,  three, 
four,  and  five  tiers  deep,  with  a  broad,  common  stage 
communicating  with  the  levee,  and  extending  on  the 
bulwarks  of  the  vessel  to  the  outside  one  ;  the  timber, 
plank,  and  all  the  conveniences  for  this  staging,  being 
furnished  by  the  city,  who  even  also  supply  tarpaul- 
ins to  protect  the  goods  in  case  of  rain. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717. 
In  1762  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Spanish,  who,  in  1800, 
re-conveyed  it  to  the  French,  and  in  1803  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States.  On  January  8th,  1815.  the  British  under 
General  Packenham  made  an  attack  on  the  city,  ap- 
proaching it  through  Lake  Borgne,  but  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson. 
The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  3000  men, 
and  General  Packenham  was  killed;  the  Americans  lost 
only  7  men  killed  and  6  wounded.  In  1718  Bienville. 
at  that  time  governor  of  the  province,  selected  the 
present  site  of  New  Orleans,  but  owing  to  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter,  it  was  not  located  until  1722.  In 
1727  the  Jesuits  arrived  and  were  located  in  a  tract  of 
land,  on  a  portion  of  which  St.  Charles  Hotel  now 
stands.  In  1763  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Louisi- 
ana by  an  order  from  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  and  all 
their  property  confiscated,  then  estimated  to  be  worth 
$180,000,  which  is  now  worth  over  $20,000,000.  In 
1769  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  known,  was  intro- 
duced by  a  British  slaver  with  a  cargo  from  Africa. 


In  1778  Le  Moniteur,  the  first  newspaper,  was  pub- 
lished ;  there  are  now  12  dailies  and  as  many  weekly 
papers  published.  In  1810  the  first  street  was  pa\  <-(\ 
in  New  Orleans.  At  this  time  sudi  was  the  state  of 
the  streets  after  a  rain,  that  sleds  were  used  to  drag 
cotton,  which  paid  $1  a  bale.  In  183-1  gas  and 
water  were  introduced.  The  present  area  of  the  city 
is  not  far  from  40  square  miles,  double  the  size  of  New 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FROM   NEW  ORI.KAXS 

A  tree 


York.     In  1825  the  grounds  above  Canal-street  and 
below  Esplanade-street  were  principally  plantations. 

The  following  statistics  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
trade  of  this  great  and  growing  emporium.  Its.  prepon- 
derance in  shipment  of  cotton  is  as  decided  as  that  of 
Manchester  in  its  manufacture  :  for  further  information 
refer  to  articles,  COTTON,  COTTON  MANUFACTUKK, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  LOUISIANA,  UNITED  STATKS. 
FOR  Six  YEARS,  COMMENCING  SEPTEMBER  1,  AND  ENDING 

6T  81. 


! 

Whither  exported. 

Cotton.                                                                                           Tobacco. 

1856-57. 

1855—56. 

1854—55. 

1853—54.  |  1852—  53. 

1851—5-2. 

1856—57 

Hhds. 
6,164 
5,179 

1855—86.  1854—55 

1853-54. 

1858—53.  1851—  52. 

Liverpool  

Bales. 
721,111 

littles. 
931,541 

B.i!e<. 

702,511 
833 

T7S$81 

869,335 
50 
89,767 
12,484 

BalM. 

751,172 

ii'joo 

7,211 
2,159 

Hbcb. 

2,931 
4,600 

HlMl-. 

5,272 
7,571 

Hhd-. 
6.360 
5,048 

Hhdi.       HIM*. 
!»,-15S      7,844 
6,082  ,   5,197 

»;i;isirmv,(rivi>iioek,etc. 
Cowes,  Palmouth,  etc. 
Cork.  Belfast,  etc  

18,931 
5,494 
8,90i 
247,431 
2,386 
2,833 
5,468 

4,aw 

6,736 
55,835 
15,089 
11,500 
19,294 
68,880 
17,737 
53,352 
43,666 

26,D18 
8,605 
20,458 
227,152 
2,811 
8,819 
C,03'2 
7,807 
6,401 
68,288 
18,147 
21,352 
20,167 
83,174 
17,291 
78,347 
30,534 

8,621 
8,460 
t,8T8 

168,650 
1,814 
3,486 
4,873 
1,875 
1,907 
29,451 
7.877 
5,6(il 
15,861 
47,154 
18,787 
43,223 

12,851 
15,611 
6,253 
185,254 
1,28! 
2,019 
5,013 
4,211 
1,310 
82,349 
9,010 
23,709 
13,152 
58,796 
24,9.35 
52,240 
9,634 

103 

549 

573 

610 

982 

Havre  

202,957 
2,317 
5,098 
1,154 
1,375 
1,982 
14,621 
22,232 
10,531 
7,392 
51,443 
20,693 
76,902 
87,502 

183,054 
1,554 
4,808 
7,338 
259 
1,507 
10,248 
24,562 
17,694 
6,634 
47,645 
11,919 
75,093 
15,046 

143 
213 
982 

:!,84-t 
194 
1,904 

8,430 
3,056 
6,661 

5,707 
2,317 
4,423 

1,482 
169 
1,257 

9,056 
1,916 
2,976 

Bordeaux  

Marseilles.  

Nantes,Cette,  &  Koueu. 
Amsterdam  

'       14 
623 

10.667 
8,725 

"i2i 

4,671 

"560 

8,240 
3,747 

"823 
14,279 

100 

5',293 
2,492 
46 
904 
7,618 

624 
644 

7,970 
8,926 

"768 
6,282 

800 
282 
15,053 
4,084 
125 
414 
10,175 

1,157 
222 
15,515 
7,618 
475 
1,229 
7,662 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent. 
Bremen  

Antwerp,  etc  

Hamburg     

Gottuiib'K  &  Stockholm 
Spain,  Gibraltar,  etc..  . 
Mexico,  etc  

jenoa.  Trieste,  etc  
St.  Petersburg,  etc  

5,457 

4,472 

4,947 

1,128 

1,966 
2,647 

7,231 
1,881 

11,134 
8,533 

18",847 
1,941 

3,537 
6,245 
1,446 

4,324 
7,176 
1,408 

3,714 
6,019 
739 

2,479 
4,318 
126 

Now  York  

5H,653 
158,188 
4,090 

13,979 
1,255 

51,340 
151,469 
2,884 
10,688 

3,173 
1,540 

69,959 
118,675 
1,458 
8,105 
4,070 

53,168 
113,851 

l'4,054 
4,057 
2,139 

73.048 
151,530 
16,028 
19,362 
5,126 

101,933 
128.629 
4,561 
15,594 
4,745 

Boston  

Philadelphia  

843 
66 

410 

480 
103 

190 
50 

688 
124 

1,296 
385 

Baltimore  

)ther  coastwise  ports.  . 
Western  States  

94 

1,212 

50 

253 

357 
1,200 

45 
1,200 

32 

162 

97 

110 

147 

230 

Total  

1,516,921 

749,485 
258,163 
156,450 
120,619 
223,204 

1,795,023 

936,622 

244,S14 
162,675 
173,812 
222,100 

1,270,264 

717,328 
178,823 
62,632 
109,164 
202,317 

1,429,180 

813,736 
193,571 
93,375 
135,971 
192.527 

1,644,981 

922,036 
211,526 
95,635 
149,038 
266,696 

1,435,815 

772,242 
196,254 
75,950 
134,657 
256,712 

50,181 

11,446 
1.2S8 
15,150 
13,665 
8,632 

59,074 

7,531 
5,942 
13,370 
23,075 
9,156 

64,100 

13.892 
18,147 
9.247 
15,867 
7,447 

53,043 

11,981 
12,447 
18,932 
9,889 
4,794 
53,043 

64,075 

16,150 
2,908 
20,798 
14,698 
9,521 

93,715 

14,023 
18,948 
26,814 
21,731 
17,199 

EEC  APITtI  L  ATIO  N. 

^orth  of  Europe  
S.  Europe,  Mexico,  etc. 
Coastwise  

Total  1,516,921 

1,795,023,1,270,264  1,429,180]  1,644,931  1,485,815  50,181 

59,074    64,100 

64,075  ;  98,715 

COMPARATIVE  BATES  OP  FREIGHT,  ON  COTTON  AND   TOBACCO,  TO  LIVERPOOL,  HAVKE,  AND  NEW  YOSK,  ON  THE  IST  OF 

EACH  MONTH  FOP.  THE  PAST  Two  YEARS. 


Cotton,  per  pound. 


September — 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 


rp.i 


8-8 

1-2 

15-82 

17-32 

9-16 

9-16 


March  15-32 


April. 

May 

June — 
July.... 

August.. 


5-16 
3-16 
5-16 
11-32 
7-16 


Hnv 


New  York! Liverpool.  |    Hav 


Cents. 
1 
1 
1 

1  1-16 
1  3-16 
1  3-16 
1 

0  3-4 
0  7-16 
0  5-8 
0  8-4 
1 


New  York  Liverpool. j    Hav 


Cents. 

3-8 

7-16 

1-2 

1-2 

9-16 

9-16 

1-2 

8-8 

1-4 

3-16 

8-16 

5-16 


3-4 

7-8 
7-8 
1-2 
8-4 
1-2 
5-8 
5-8 
5-16 
11-32 
1-4 
7-16 


Cents. 

1  1-2 
1  7-8 
1  8-4 
1 

1  1-2 
1  1-16 
1  1-4 
1  1-4 
0  5-8 
0  8-4 
05-8 


Cents. 
1 
1 

0  3-4 
0  1-2 
0  1-2 
0  9-16 
0  3-4 
0  3-4 
0  7-16 
0  3-8 
0  1-4 
0  3-8 


Tobacco,  per  hogshead. 


1S55— 56. 


s.  d. 

42  6 

42  6 

45  0 

42  6 

55  0 

40  "O 

35  0 

27  6 

80  0 

30  0 

35  0 


NewYork|Liverpool, 

d. 

$3  50 
5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
7  75 
7  75 
7  Y5 

6  00 
2  50 


2  50 

2  50 

3  50 


85  0 
80  0 
37  6 


Havre.    [New  York 


$12  50 


12  00 


$10  00 


12  00 
7  50 
7  75 

7  50 

8  50 
8  50 
5  75 
4  75 
8  50 
4  50 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OK  MIDDLING  TO  FAIR  COTTON  AT 
NKW  ORLEANS,  ox  THK  FIRST  DAY  OP  EACH  MONTH 
DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  FlVE  YEARS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THE  TOTAL 
CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF.S. 


COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON 
AND  TOBACCO  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  TEN  YEARS, 
FROM  IST  SEPTEMHER  EACH  YEAR. 


September 

October 

November. 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Receipts  atN.O. 
Crop 


1856—57.  I  1855—56. 


Cents. 
11  —13 
111—13 

11J—  18J 

Hi—  13 
111-18 

—  isj 

121—13! 
184-14J 
18^-15 
18;—  15 
14  — 
18 


Cents. 


B— 
§l-10f 

8i—  101 
9  —Hi 
SJ—  10i 


94—  11 

10*— 


Bale 


1864—55.  |  1853—54.  |  1852—53. 


81- 


8  -10 
8  —10 
8  —10 
84— 
91- 
10J— 
9t— 
93- 


Cents. 


Bale 


1,513,247  1,759,2931,284,7681,440,779  l.C,t>t,st!4 
2,935,000  8,527,845  2,847,339,2,930,027  8,220, 


Years. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Arrivnls. 

Exports.  |    Stocks. 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhd*. 

1856—57 

1,513,247 

1,516,921 

7,821 

55,067 

50,181 

13,711 

1855—56 

1,759,293 

1,795,023 

6,995 

56,090 

59,074 

»,188 

1854—55 

1,284,768 

1,270,264 

89,425 

53,348 

64,100 

12,653 

1853—54 

1,440,779 

1,429,180 

24,121 

48,905 

53,043 

24,045 

1852—53 

1,664,864 

1,644,931 

10,522 

75,010 

64,075 

29,166 

1851—  52 
1850—51 

1,429,1831,435,815 
995,036    997,458 

9,758 
15,390 

89,675 
64,030 

93,715 
54,501 

18,831 
23,871 

1849—50 

837,7231   838,591 

16,612 

60,304 

57,955 

14,842 

1848—49 

l,142,882|l,l  67,808 

15,480 

52,385 

52,396 

13,293 

1847-48   1,213,8051,201,897    87,401 

55,832 

60,364 

14,851 

Commerce  of  New  Orleans. — The  following  tables, 
which  we  have  compiled  from  our  records,  present 
some  leading  facts  connected  with  the  commercial 
progress  of  this  city,  and  will  be  found  valuable  for 
future  reference  by  the  readers  of  this  work : 


NEW 


1420 


NEW 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND 
TOUAOCO  AT  THE  PORT  OK  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  EACH  YEAR 
FROM  1822-23  TO  1856-57,  A  PERIOD  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


Ye»rs. 


Cotton. 


Receipts.      |       E«p»rt». 


1822—23 
182=3—24 
1824—25 
1825—26 
1826—  2T 
182T—  2S 
1828—29 
1829—30 
1830—  81 
18S1—  32 
1*32—33 
1838—  34 
1834—35 
1835—36 
1836—37 
1837—38 
1838—39 
1839—40 
1840—  U 
1841—42 
1842—13 
1S4:;—  44 
1844—45 
1S45—  40 
1846—47 
1S47—  48 
1848—49 
1849—50 
1850—51 
ia5t—  52 


161,959 
141,524 
206,358 
249,881 


295,853 
268,639 
862,977 


1853—54 
1854—55 
1855—56 
1856—57 
Total.. 


845,646 

403,833 

467,984 

636,172 

495,442 

605,813 

742,720 

678,514 

954,445 

822,870 

740.155 

1,089,642 

910,854 

979,238 

1,058,633 

740,669 

1,213,805 

1,142,382 

837,723 

995,036 

1,429,183 

1,664,864 

1,440.779 

1,284,768 

1,759,293 

1,518,247 

27,201,866" 


Bale*. 

171,872 

143,843 

203,914 

259,681 

826,516 

304,078 

367,736 

851,237 

423,942 

858,104 

410,524 

461,026 

536,991 

490,495 

588,969 

738,313 

579,179 

949,320 

821,288 

749,267 

1,088,870 

895,375 

984,616 

1,054,857 

724,508 

1,201,807 

1467,303 

838,591 

997,458 

1,435,815 

1,644,981 

1,429,180 

1,270,264 

1,795,023 

1,516,921 

27,181,859 


Tobac 


KaceipH.  Kx|«nls. 


Hhds, 

16,292 


17,759 
18,242 
29,6S1 
29,443 
24,637 
32,438 


31,174 
20,627 
25,871 
35,059 
50.555 
28,501 
37,588 
28,153 
43,827 
53,170 
67,555 
92,509 
82,435 
71,493 
72,896 
55,588 
55,8S2 
52.335 
60,304 
64,030 
89,675 
75,010 
48,905 
53,848 
56,090 
55,067 


16,849 

18,231 

26,540 

85,098 

25,288 

28,028 

33,872 

35.056 

23,637 

25,210 

38,801 

41,604 

85,821  ! 

35,555  ' 

30,8.52 

40,436 

54,667 

68,053 

89,891 

81,249 

68,679 

62,045 

50,376 

60,864 

52,896 

57,955 

54,501 

98,715 

64,075 

53,043 

64,100 

59,074 

50,181 


1,042,481  !  1,625,581 


Upon  the  supposition  that  the  average  value  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  for  the  35  years  above  stated  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  $40  per  bale  for  the  former,  and 
$70  per  hogshead  for  the  latter,  it  would  give  a  total 
value  for  these  two  articles  alone  of  $1,203,048,310. 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS, 
FROM  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  Slsx  AUGUST. 


Years. 

1856—57.. 
1855—56.. 
1854—55.. 
1853—54. . 
1852—53.. 
1851—52. . 


Value. 

$6,500,015 
4,913,540 
3,746,087 
6,967,056 
7,865,226 
6,278,523 


1850—51., 
1849—50., 
1848—49. , 
1847—48.. 
1846—47.. 
1845-46.. 


Value. 

$7,937,119 

3,792,662 

2,501,250 
1.845,808 
6,680,050 
1,872,071 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES   OF  FLOUR,   ON  THE   IST  OF    EACH 
MONTH  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


Months. 

1856—57. 

1855—  5<5. 

1854—55. 

1853-54.    1852-53. 

September  
October.  . 

Dollars. 
61-OJ 
Bj—  «| 

u*-«2 

iB> 

?~-n 

6  '—61 
65—  6| 
61-7 

i-i-n 

4-«! 

e*-6i 

JJullur.. 

Ti-Ti 

T'-7» 
83—  8J 

6,—  7i 
7  —7L 
61—  6* 
6J-6.I 
6  —  6i 
6§-6J 

Dollars. 

<;  -  7" 

82-9 

91-91 

it  ,—  91 

10  1—  11 
9*-  9f 

8  —  81 
7f—  8, 

Dollars. 

5i-61 
r,;-r,;. 
6J—  Z 
6—61 
8-6J 
74-7S 
7-71 
6  -6} 

6;—  7;- 

7-71 
6  ',-7 

6j—  81 

Dollars. 

4—  4;| 
4',—  4s 
4|-6 
4  -.Vf 
4f-5 
4  —4* 
37,-4i- 
3J—  4i 
8  —  4} 
4:—  ;> 
5i—  6} 

November  
December  
January  

February  

March  

April.     .   . 

May.  .  . 

June  

July  

August     

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CORN,  SACKS,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
ON  TUB  1ST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  FlVE  YEARS. 


Months. 

1856—67. 

1855—56. 

1854—55.    j  1853—54.  !  1852—  53. 

September.  
October  

70  —  90 
60  —  75 
65  —  70 
68  —  65 
59  —  61 
105  —110 
621—  70 
62  —  75 
70  —  78 
100  —110 
75  —  85 
70  —  85 

Cents. 
70—  75 

60—68 
65—75 
85—90 
65—  «•> 
65-=W 
48—54 
48—53 
4:!—  4S 
54—57 
46—50 
68—72 

Cents. 

70—  85 
60—  80 
75—  871 

ST—  0  i 
93—  95 
90—  92 
94—  97 
100—120 
95—115 
To—  88 
75—  95 

Cents. 

58—05 
68—69 
65—70 
57—66 
60—70 
80—90 
60—70 
52—61 

52—60 
45—53 
f>|)_fiO 

Cents. 

52—58 
58-42 
B6—  «0 

42—  M 

35—46 
34—45 
44—50 
43—52 
50—60 
66—75 

November  
December.  
January  

February  
March  

April  

May 

June.. 

July  

Aueust  .  .  . 

COMPARATIVE  KATES  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  LONDON,  PARIS, 
AND  NEW  YOUK,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  1ST  OF 
EACH  MONTH  FOR  THREE  YEARS.  (60  DAY  BILLS.) 


Sept.... 
October. 
Novein . 
Decem. 
January 

Feb 

March . . 
April... 

May 

June.... 
July.... 
August. 


5  22 
5  25 
5  27 
5  30 
5  30 
5  27 
5  25 
5  17 
5  12 
5  20 
5  15 


per   ». 

5  15 
5  20 
5  80 
5  25 
5  80 
5  35 
5  25 
5  25 
5  19 
5  20 
5  15 
5  15 


per  $, 

5  15 
5  12 
5  12 

5  15 


r,  •_'.->    •_> 

5  24 

6  19 
5  12 
5  07 
5  07 
5  10 


EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  FO 

TE.MBER  IST,  1854,  TO 


R  THREE   YEARS   (UP  THE  RIVER   EXCEPTED),  FROM    SKP- 
AUGUST  81ST,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

1856-57.                         j                           1855—56. 

1854—55. 

Sugar. 

Molasses.                     Sugar.                     Molasses. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

New  York  

Hhds. 
387 
55 
171 

38 

Barrels. 
40 

'"l5 

Hhds. 

Barrah. 

6,917 
1,184 
1,330 
340 
50 
1,226 
1,372 

1,622 

Hhds. 

14,479 

2,840 
3.6S8 
759 

Barrels. 

3,488 
1 
9 
54 

Hhds. 

Barrels. 

45,745 
10,863 
12,932 
4,001 
1,201 
12,227 
15,784 

6,037 

591 
20,208 
8,872 
9,506 

Hhds. 

74,970 
14,352 
5,018 
854 
5 
2,654 
14,445 

6,424 

843 

7.117(1 
T:l| 

2,118 

Barrels. 

6,116 
320 
10 
6 
214 
143 
866 

"226 
2,565 

82 

'204 

[    Barrels. 
107,452 

20,788 
17,839 
5,047 
1,273 

25.508 
21,866 

11,130 

74!) 
28,846 
8,016 
16,940 

Philadelphia  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Savannah  

Providence  &  Bristol,  K.I. 
Boston  

439 
11,380 

4,618 

499 
7,696 
1,161 
3,459 

"554 

"4i7 
1,410 

680 
508 

Norfolk.  Richmond  and  | 
Petersburg,  Va  j 
Alexandria,  D.  C  

Mobile  

5,050 
539 
1,944 

22 

578 
1,8TO 

6,662 
1,076 
2,777 

Apalachicola  &  Pensacola. 
Other  ports  
Total..     .. 

9,372 

2,525 

24,556  1  51,018  j  5,8S8 

142,967  ,l-".M-7 

10,466 

•j:>;.»i4 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  SUOAR  AND  MOLASSES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  KOI:  FIVE  Yr.u:s. 


Months. 

Sugar. 

M..l»"se«. 

1856-57. 

1855-66. 

1853—5. 

t. 

1855—53. 

1856—57. 

1855—56. 

ISM-;,;,. 

iK.i:;    .;,4. 

1851—  63. 

September.  .  . 
October.  .  . 
November  .  . 
December  .. 
January...   .. 
February  .   .  . 
March  

Cents. 
»,—  91 
Si-101 
81—  101 
81-101 
71—  10? 
7i—  Hjl 
7—  111 

Cenis. 

6-Tf 

4  —8 
BJ-7* 

41-71 
5—8 
5  —8 
44—  S£ 

21-4,1 
3  —5} 
R  —  51 
2  1—5 
21—4? 
21-41 
8  —5 

Cents. 
8i-5 
2|—  6 
21-5 
11-4 
2  —4 
2  —  i 
2}  4 

Cents. 

8i-6> 

3;-7 
21-61 
2J-51 

aMi 

3-51 
8  —  51 

Cents. 
80  -48 
30  —45 
50  —55 
57  —59 
601—63 
6S  —6-2! 
53      63 

2S^21 
22—30 
24—  31 

37—40 
80—  35 
83—841 

8  —13 
9  —131 
10  —24 
12  —IS 
14  —161 
13  —171 
15J  —  19} 

Cants. 
13  —20 
13  —20 
2D  —'.'21 
12  —181 
13  —18 
121—18 
12      171 

(VjlM. 

16—28 
18—28 
26—86 

1  7—82 
21—241 

April  

7  —  1H 

4  —81 

2  '  51 

1  —  4J 

2L     5 

45  —  58 

8<)  —  ;y, 

121  —  20 

9      151 

May  

7J—12' 

4  —  Si 

4  (j 

1  4i 

2i    5  3 

50      62 

80  —  871 

2''      'X) 

9      13 

15     ''il 

June  

9  12 

4'     9 

4        fil 

1  5 

2i  5 

"0        "•( 

8      11J 

14     2° 

July.  . 

9'  12 

5      1}- 

A         R\ 

1  5  Vi 

04  5 

47  •    63 

3.5    IS 

7      11 

11     201 

August  

ioMi 

5i-91 

8J-61 

81-8, 

3i—  6 

47  —63 

80—  45 

20  —28 

8  —18 

13—  19 

1421 


NEW 


EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  PORK,  BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  WHISKY,  AND  CORN,  FOR  Two  TEARS,  FROM  SEPT.  1  TO  Apo.  81. 


Ports. 

185«—  57. 

1846-66. 

Flour. 

Pork.      Bacon. 

Lard.    |  Beef.   jWliliky|    Corn. 

Flour.   1    Pork.    I  Bacon. 

Lard. 
KeK»: 

164,788 
192,818 

1,583 

B.-ef.   !\Vhi«ky|     Corn. 

New  York  

Barrels. 

i  n,4!i4 
241,466 

Barrels. 

46,628 
53,725 

2,979 
8,728 

9 

25,631 
4,7  ](i 
1,71(1 
644 

Keg*. 

!S3,(i.>s 
6T,808 

SurSSt. 
6,627 
10,837 

barrels. 

1,956 

S.925 
849 
356 

46,884 

I'.OSS 

Saokj. 
26,087 
55,822 

Barrett. 

181.691 
BOft,lW 

Barrels. 

60,632 
52,624 

Ca»k». 
4,124 
4,873 

Uiirn-l::.  Bum-Is..     Sack*. 

14,147     1,762.      77,90<5i 
4,4641    196,6601 

....           67  i       5,049 
187 

I'hiladelpliiu  

8,847 
18,874 
15,958 
1,480 
4,722 

1,480 
17,941 
153,  (ill 
185,090 
49,763 

"866 

1,229 
814 

903 

4565 

oilier  coast  ports.  . 
i;iv:it  I'.ritain  
Cuba 

141,142 
78,768 
1T.2T4 
290,776 

904,910 

204,608 
250,641 
59,7.35 

1  15,235 

108,686 
99,862 
8,947 
185,177 

80,707 
9,863 
2,653 
17,688 

24,648 
l,9!Mi 
1,488 
449 

26,851 
18(1,624 
212,771 
94,634 

1,346  51,402 
4,949    ..\ 
285!   .... 
1,604       754 

113,262 
1,174,874 

5.075* 
104,749 

Other  foreign  ports 
Total  

145,174 

38,447 

648,866 

18,7261  60,058 

711,628 

729,442  178,682  37,015 

742,817 

36,179j  58,62611,676,076 

In  the  above  the  exports  to  Mobile,  etc.,  via  the  Pontchartain  Kailroad  and  New  Canal,  are  included. 

INTO  NEW  ORLEANS,  FROM  THE  INTKRIOR,  FOR   TEN  YEARS,  FROM  TUB  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  THE  31sT  AUGUST 

IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Artblej. 

1856-57. 

1866-66. 

1854-65. 

1853-64. 

1852-53.   1   1851-62. 

1850-61. 

1849-50. 

1848-49. 

1847—48. 

Apples  bbls. 

36,612 
39.127 
8,855 
32,804 
7,660 
32,028 
112,346 
3,139 
32,345 
1,060 
87 
30,95S 
80.880 
80 

1,068,385 
4,137 
277,545 
80,933 
18,996 
41,1140 
4.708 
17,508 
856 
14,719 
1,437,051 
48,979 
74,391 
17 
1,770,000 
255 
375 
261 
1,290,597 
1,740 
823 
80,859 
13,003 
165,546 
59,361 
77 
8 
103,027 
98,866 
28,309 
18,291 
305 
86 
84,169 
393,171 
14,670 
10 
956 
8,074 
113 
74,1  33 
243,228 
10,924 
2,872 
8,417,340 
1,788 
1,435 
794 
2,745 
62,463 
8,995 
9,538 
6,000 
7,000 
966 
55,067 
3,261 
151 
2,982 
179,164 
775,962 

62,449 
86,454 
2,732 
28,751 
173,760 
33,905 
101,331 
6,758 
83.119 
1,825 
130 
61,059 
19,010 
1 

1,170,693 
4,652 
379,434 
102.154 
37,031 
3(5,542 
5,186 
23,601 
240 
41,924 
1,990,995 
42,652 
82,893 
59 
987,000 
286 
2,760 
230 
1,120,974 
1,030 
778 
80,326 
16,818 
151,431 
146,737 
332 
4 
110,713 
83,790 
16,551 
80,624 
341 
65 
238,311 
5S7,18n 
14,477 
163 
1,520 
10,881 
197 
182,556 
277,841 
6,823 
2,893 
7,480,384 
1,687 
8,314 
406 
3,398 
155.319 
8,526 
10,287 
5,000 
4,647 
1,195 
56,090 
3,599 
109 
8,658 
148,753 
869,524 

32,523 
40,787 
3,492 
31,371 
232,920 
40,578 
95,336 
4,690 
33,874 
1,017 
141 
41,587 
23,850 
3 

865,699 
4,128 
286,758 
75,259 
16.323 
15,764 
4,147 
16,690 
225 
10,701 
1,110,446 
45,245 
56,383 
14 
1,018,000 
397 
855 
281 
673,111 
802 
1,078 
16.384 
31,835 
84,298 
73,271 
17 
104 
144,036 
93,326 
19,233 
70,514 
301 
269 
310,718 
439,978 
11,665 
348 
2,617 
13,332 
266 
70.539 
276,393 
7,458 
8,08.7 
6,263.650 
1,210 
1,723 
493 
3,435 
189,742 
18,175 
7,788 
1,908 
4,000 
711 
53,348 
4,153 
62 
3,249 
108,854 
81,288 

47,451 
87,664 
9,931 
32,155 
121,000 
45,263 
102,274 
13,459 
47,649 
1,934 
161 
40.011 
31,601 
12 

961,526 
19,239 
256.594 
107,566 
33,798 
31,008 
9,368 
21,680 
355 
48,404 
1,740,267 
58.132 
72,299 
69 
1,000,000 
2,704 
4,649 
192 
874,256 
1,048 
1,377 
24,857 
19,992 
112,489 
72,664 
515 

133,065 
110,477 
21,390 
74,296 
210 
544 
341,470 
586,451 
22,893 
539 
2,438 
14,298 
457 
206,273 
249,188 
15,206 
1,750 
12,646,600 
1,770 
2,443 
305 
3,675 
274,906 
12,245 
9,173 
3,126 
2,500 
871 
48,905 
4,617 

3,847 
128,925 
184,943 

48,328 
50,347 
4,009 
42,868 
134,300 
64,144 
121,553 
9,494 
44,444 
2,184 
194 
78,791 
18,900 
17 

1,135,172 
21,614 
328,176 
95,032 
23,995 
38,324 
7,888 
14,685 
1,788 
17,620 
1,225,031 
89.497 
68,796 
86 
700,000 
25S 
1,979 
1,279 
808,672 
780 
2,042 
13,408 
17,648 
101,460 
176,000 
121 
107 
118,136 
159,672 
83,838 
210,287 
157 
726 
254,626 
446,956 
17,718 
508 
4,742 
14,685 
617 
204,327 
"  816,592 
2,074 
2,547 
12,985,810 
1,140 
2,811 
425 
2,233 
186,001 
10,694 
6,911 
35 
6,000 
1.318 
76,010 
10,886 
74 
4,529 
138,515 
47,233 

20,356 
46,734 
3,626 

38,488 
281,280 
60,044 
90,272 
6,598 
44,786 
1,778 
171 
52,850 
26,100 
1,300 

967,679 
15,202 
304,153 
66,480 
21,760 
15,606 
4,807 
14,546 
2,514 
163,008 
1,397,132 
72,441 
53,936 
300 
850,000 
836 
463 
519 
927,212 
2,136 
2,065 
19,251 
17,149 
123,687 
53,434 
62 
57 
125,496 
157,689 
42.305 
267.5(51 
1,133 
1,368 
233,923 
463,273 
17,184 
758 
4,291 
14,114 
381 
228,095 
276,606 
803 
2;478 
8,800,000 
406 
2,093 
998 
2,704 
141,046 
11,213 
5,308 
40 
7,319 
1,307 
89,655 
4,779 
162 
2,341 
146,352 
64,918 

54,808 
48,602 
9,274 
44,478 
235,000 
72,804 
107,224 
4,236 
54,967 
2,720 
230 
48,066 
15,300 
155 

618,156 
14,899 
236,821 
62,793 
18,051 
24,473 
11,091 
9,252 
3,662 
42,526 
1,298,932 
78,894 
80,748 
245 
700,000 
2,685 
4,163 
204 
941,106 
1,289 
8,645 
16,428 
25,116 
140,333 
48,281 
152 

115,570 
151,931 
37.733 
325,505 
629 
1,930 
184,488 
479,741 
14,279 
178 
4,145 
17,157 
893 
162,922 
325,008 
1,930 
1,281 
10,513,895 
384 
4,190 
1,119 
2,044 
125,755 
18,675 
9,484 
50 
9,000 
0,104 
64,030 
4,115 
220 
8,156 
157,741 
88,797 

87,244 

38,336 
28,941 
19,386 
209,045 
58,321 
86.104 
9,307 
51,058 
1,772 
867 
65.271 
48,219 
858 

474,411 
10,902 
249,683 
44,890 
17.501 
23,647 
10,601 
6,OS8 
5,187 
42,719 
1,114,897 
62,809 
55,306 
903 
600,000 
934 
665 
217 
591,986 
444 
5,900 
4,887 
84,792 
43,542 
56,258 
20 
215 
228,019 
302,366 
32.060 
415,400 
681 
5,979 
189,813 
325,795 
13,024 
1,098 
2,091 
14,712 
243 
166,003 
543,694 
15,695 
13,968 
15,862,431 
804 
4,131 
1,375 
4,435 
143,912 
17,395 
9,930 
70 
6,000 
4,362 
60,804 
2,321 
153 
2,118 
117,758 
57,508 

54,987 
32,056 
32,156 
19,831 
217,000 
72,941 
93,322 
13,157 
57,972 
2,144 
481 
70,590 
20,300 
23 

811,205 
15,781 
217,078 
46,733 
9,839 
25,325 
5,065 
11,356 
12,097 
295,711 
1,706,312 
54,287 
28,362 
1,189 
815,000 
469 
2,495 
1,188 
1,013,177 
200 
8,939 
575 
19,856 
30,570 
54,241 
413 
790 
214,362 
275,485 
10,410 
508,557 
949 
7,795 
155,807 
266,559 
6,898 
1,409 
2,628 
8,842 
639 
146,116 
550,648 
18,279 
18,499 
10,273,680 
1,838 
2,211 
1,301 
4,377 
125,592 
5,879 
6,520 
SO 
3,800 
5,622 
52,335 
2,315 
:',:{ 
2,067 
129,029 
283,911 

39,518 
45,119 

1S",539 
881,140 
77,682 
74,325 
20,485 
45,213 
1,156 
698 
50,260 
56,100 
14 

833.144 
13J34 
227,561 
61,294 

1()',S57 
4,208 
10,n07 
47,543 
509,583 
1,OS3,465 
52,362 
16,750 
344 
820,000 
385 
1,173 
4,898 
706,958 
4tl 
2,594 
4,260 
21  ,584 
47,662 
61,934 
701 
459 
216/i31 
303.661 
14,920 
606,966 
787 
9,203 
159,460 
467,217 
7,960 
2,337 
1,199 
5,401 
505 
151,861 
856,480 

H'ioi 

18,564,480 
3,492 
8,333 
1,361 
5,258 
128,112 

5,580 
60 
2,000 
4,357 
55,882^ 
6,390 
118 
2,264 
135,333 
149,181' 

Bacon  .  .asst.  casks,  etc. 
"      bbls.  &  bxs. 
"     hams  hhds. 

"     in  bulk  Ibs. 

Halo  rope  coils 

Beans  bbls 

Butter  kees 

"     bbls 

Beeswax     " 

Beef.  Ibs.  &  tcs. 

Buffalo  robes  pcks 

Cotton. 
La.  and  Miss  bales 
Lake  

N.  Ala.  and  Tenn  
Arkansas  

Montgomery  

Mobile  

Florida  

Texas  

"    in  ears  " 

"    shelled  sacks 

Cheese  bvs. 

Candles  boxes 

Cider  bbls. 

Coal,  Western  " 
Dried  peaches  " 
Dried  apples  " 

Flaxseed  tierces 

Flour     bbls. 

Furs  hhds.  bxs.  bdls. 

Glassware  boxes 

Hemp  bales 

Hides  

Iron,  pig  tons 

"    tcs.  &  bbls. 

Lime,  Western  bbls. 

"   bar  kegs. 

"   white  " 

Molasses       .            bbls 

Oats  bbls.  &  sacks 
Onions  bbls. 

Oil,  linseed  " 

"    castor  " 

"    lard  " 

Pickles  kegs  &    " 
Potatoes  " 

Pork  tcs.  «fc    li 

"    boxes 

«    libels. 

"  in  bulk  Ibs 

Porter  and  ale  bbls, 
Packing  yarn  reels 
'•"kins,  cieer  packs 

Shot  kegs 

Sugar  hhds 

"     hbls 

Shingles  M 

Staves  M 

Tallow  bbls 

Tobacco,  leaf.  hhds. 
"       chew  bo\es 

Twine  bundles 
Whisky     bbls 

Wheat  bbls.  &  sacks 

NEW 
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EXPOBTS  OP  SlTOAR  FKOM  NEW  ORLEANS,  FEOM  THE  YEAR 
1884  TO  1855  INCLUSIVE. 


1834... 
1885... 

1836... 
1887... 

ias3... 

1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1843... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851 ... 
1S52... 
1853... 
1854... 
1855... 
Total.. 


HJxU. 

45,5(10 
1,600 
26,800 
24,500 
28,500 
42,600 
83,500 
28,000 
63,000 
84,000 
101,<)00 
79,000 
45,500 
84,000 
90,000 
90,000 
45.00J 
42,000 
82,000 
166,000 
122,000 
89,183 


Hhds. 
44,500 
2.!,500 
35.000 


82,500 

58,000 

46,500 

60,000 

60,000 

52,000 

70,000 

75,000 

70,000 

115,000 

H '8,000 

125,000 

123,000 

149,000 

206,000 

185,000 

143,000 

131,027 


1,316,033      |  1,934,527 


October  15. 
November  5. 
"          1. 
1. 

October  17. 
"      18. 
14. 
18. 
12. 
22. 
3. 
4. 
7. 
2. 
6. 
11. 
17. 
19. 


4. 
10. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OP  MKSS  AND  PRIME  PORK,  AT  N.  O., 

PER   BARREL,  ON  TI1E  1ST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Months. 

1856—57. 

1855—56. 

Mess. 

Prime. 

Mess. 

Prime. 

September.  
October.... 

Dollars. 

194—20 
21  —  21* 
21  —  21i 
—20 
18  —  ISJ 
21  —2li 
21  —21$ 
22,—  23| 
22  —23 
23;—  24* 
281—24 
23i—  23  ; 

Dolmrs. 

18  —19 

16  —16* 
174—18 
IS*— 
IS  —  IS* 
18  —IS* 
17*—  19 
17*—  19 
174—  184 

Dollar*. 

20  —20* 
20  —21 
21  —22 
19  —20 
154.—  16 
16f—17 
15*—  16 
16J—15J 
16  —16} 
174— 
19  —19* 
20      2J  j 

Dollars. 
1T*- 
17*- 
1T*~ 
13i— 
15  — 

14|— 
121—  13 
13  —13* 
14  i—  15* 
16  — 
16  — 

November  
December  
January  

February  
March  

April  

May  

June..  .. 

July  

August... 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  OF  TUB  INTERIOR. 


Article!. 

1856—51. 

1855-56. 

1854-65. 

Cotton  

Dollars. 

86,255,079 

Dollar*. 

70371,720 

Dollars. 

51,390.720 

Sugar  

8,137,360 

16  199  890 

IS  025,020 

Tobacco  

11,978,645 

8*072  775 

7,215,195 

Flour  

9,034.179 

8  407,305 

5,553,106 

Pork  

5,859,287 

5  584  505 

4,980,557 

Lard  

4  262  !)58 

s's-i!  278 

4,092  530 

Lead  

91,455 

'4'  19  940 

859,290 

Molasses  
Bacon  

2,6S5.3u9 
6  772,241 

4,532.242 

4  570  363 

4,255,000 
4,993,154 

Corn  
Whisky  

2,533,237 
2,329,132 

3,020,031 
1  7S5  086 

2,402,140 
1,306,248 

Wheat  

2,827,886 

2  782  476 

87,606 

Bagsjing  

512,448 

610,29!) 

603,670 

Beef  

484,585 

824  289 

610,414 

Hemp  

890,090 

504510 

940,050 

Bale  rope  

1,123,460 

1,013,810 

667,352 

Butter  
Hay  

860,550 
296,805 

8115,065 

612,350 

267,623 

86'i,S70 

Hides  

579,411 

454293 

189,670 

Coal  

1,150,500 

444150 

559,0110 

Potatoes  

185,882 

45(5  390 

176343 

Staves  

455,000 

232,350 

188,000 

Tallow  

28,950 

32  265 

21,830 

Feathers  

41,150 

82  076 

80.184 

Oats          

629,078 

537  180 

549  972 

Corn  meal  

4,2SO 

960 

1  013 

Other  articles  

9,557,967 

8,883,412 

7,261,001 

Total.... 

15H,061,369 

144,256,081 

117,106,828 

Years. 

1853—54... 
1852—53... 
1861—42... 

135')— 51... 
1849—53... 
1S43— 49 . . . 
1847—48... 


. 

fll5,33fi,7'.H 
134,253,735 
108,051,703 
106.924.  -83 
96,897,873 


79,779,151 


\anr-.  Total 

1346—47....  |9o,o-!::.-.'-)i 

1345—16....  77.103.40,4 

1844—45....  57,1%.  122 

1S43— 44....  (i'/i'.il.TK, 

1812—43....  53.7v_'.i>.-,| 

1341—42....  45,71(i,oi;, 


From  the  above  table  it  results  that  the  total  value 
of  all  tho  products  received  at  this  port  from  tins  in- 
terior from  September  1,  1841,  to  September  1,  1857,  a 
period  of  16  years,  amounts  to  $1,526,652,970. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  at  New 
Orleans,  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years  : 


:  Year  ending  ;  Year  ending !  Year  ending 


Dutiable. . . . 

Free 

Bullion^  specie 
Total.    . 


Dollar*. 

VI  9.029 
4,272.25^ 


13,054,113 


June  1864.   I   June  1855. 
Dollars.      |      Dollar.-. 

6,939,002 


3,s7C,.573 
2,258,128 


4,297,170 
1,687,436 


Year  ending 
June  1856. 


. 

6.417,595 
1,775,143 


14,302,350  [12,923,608  17,183,327 


VALUE  OK  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR. — A  TABLE  BIIOWIM: 
THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  FROM  TUB 
INTERIOR,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31sT,  1857, 

WITH    THEIR   ESTIMATED   AVERAGE   AND   TOTAL    VALUE. 


Quantity. 


Apples bbls. 

Bacon,  assorted.,  .hluls.  &csks. 

"        boxes 

hams hhds.  &  tcs. 

in  bulk Ibs. 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans bbls.1 

Butter kegs  &  firkins 

"     bbls 

Beeswax " 

Beef " 

tierces 

dried Ibs. 

Cotton bales 

Corn  meal bbls. 

in  ear 


shelled  ..............  sacks  1,437.051 


Cheese  ..................  boxes 

Candles  ..................     " 

Cider.  ....................  bbls. 

Coal,  western  .............    '• 

Dried  apples  &  peaches.  .  .    " 
Feathers  ..................  bags 

Flaxseed  ................  tierces 

Flour  ....................  bbls. 

Furs  ____  hhds.,  bundles  &  boxes 

Glassware  ............  packases 

Hemp  ....................  bal 

Hides  .....................  No. 

Hay  .....................  bales 

Iron,  pig  .................  tons 

Lard  ............  bbls.  &  tierces 

Lard  ......................  kegs 

Leather  ...............  bundles 

Lime,  western  ............  bbls 

Lead  ......................  pigs 

'•    bar  ..........  kegs  &  boxes 

"    white  ................  kess 

Molasses  (estimated  crop)  galls 
Oats  ...............  bbls  &  sacks 

Onions  ...................  bbls. 

Oil,  linseed 

"  castor 

"  lard 
Potatoes  , 
Pork  ............  tierces&  bbls. 

"     ....................  boxes 

"     ....................  hhds. 

"    in  bulk  ...............  Ibs. 

Porter  and  ale  ............  bbls. 

Packing  yarn  .............  reels 

Hum  .....................  bbls. 

Skins,  doer  ..............  packs 

Shingles  ...................  M 

Shot  .......................  kegs 

So  p  ...................  boxes 

Staves  ......................  M 

Sugar  (estimated  crop).  .  .hhds. 
Spanish  moss  .............  bales 

Tallow  ...................  bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf.  ............  hhds. 

strips  ...........     " 

steins  ..........     " 

chewing.  kegs  &  boxes 
Twine  .........  bundles  &  boxes 

Vi.i.'irar  ..................  bblsj 

Whiskv  ..................    '• 

Wheat".  ...........  hbls  tfe  sacks 

Other  various  articles,  cst'm'd  at 
Total  value 


36,612 

89,127 

8,855 

32,804 

7,660 

32.028 

112,346 

3,139 

32,345 

1,060 

87 

29,307 
1,051 
80,880 
1,513,247 
856 
14,719 


pri 


iff 


Value. 


4s.<i79 
74,891 
17 

1,770,000 
630i 
823; 
201 
1,290,597 
1,740 
30,^59 
13,003 
165,54(5 
59,861 
77 
103.027 


0,184 
23,809 

13,291 

3(j5 

85 

4,882,380 

893,171 

14,670 

10 

956 

8,074 

74.1*3 


10,024 

2,872 

3,417,840 

1,788 

486 

794 

6,000 

2,745 

9,588 

7,000 

73,976 

-.475 

965 

47,367 

6,860 

1,860 

8,861 

8,189 

1,854 

1 79.1(54 

776,968 


Dollars. 
5  00 

100  00 

45  00 

7500 

10 

16  00 

10  00 

8  00 

10  00 

35  00 

50  00 

15  00 

25  00 

12 

57  00 

5  00 

1  25 

1  75 

5  00 

8  00 

5  00 

65 

8  00 

50  00 

12  00 
7  00 

"5"  60 

30  00 

3  50 
5  00 

35  00 
35  00 

7  00 
37  50 

1  75 

5  Oil 

21  25 

5  35 

55 

1  60 

5  00 
40  00 
60  00 
45  00 

2  50 
20  00 
45  00 
80  00 

8 
10  00 

6  00 
30  00 
80  00 

8  00 
27  00 

4  00 
65  00 

110  00 

3,i  00 

80  00 

210  00 

300  00 

<5:!   (I!) 

25  00 

1-.'  oo 
6  00 

13  00 

3  00 


Dollar 

183,060i 

8,912,700 

398,475 

2,460,300 

766 

512.418 

1,123.460 

25,112 

323,450 

37.100 

4.350 

439,605 

41275 

3.705 

86,255.079 

4,886 

18.89:" 

2,514.839 

244,895 

595,128 

85 

l,150,5,io 

5,040 

41,150 

3,132 

9,034,179 

600,000 

154,295 

890,090 

579.411 

296.805 

2.695 

8,605,945 

657.013 

194,400 

49,540 

91,455 

7,756 

454 

2,685,809 

(529,073 

73,.350 

400 

57.860 

363,830 

185,882 

4,^i54,5(>o 

491.580 

229,760 

278,887 

17,830 

8,610 

13.050 

28,380 

18,001 

74,115 

88,158 

455,000 

8,137,860 

254.250 

88,960 

10,052.070 

1,755,000 

85.060 

81.525. 

87,684 

8.M4 

2.329,132 

2,827,886 

6,500,000 


158,061,869 


KKCKIITS  AND  STOCKS  OK   HAY  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, KROM  SEl'l'EMIiER  1ST,  1S55,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1857. 
1856-51.  1S55-56. 

Stock  on  hand,  Sept.  1.  (all  "Western).    82,720  5,000 

Receipts,  Northern  and  Eastern ......     8^43          21 .333 

Western 59,361        146,737 


Total 180,924 

173,075 

Increase  in  total  supply 7.1- 1:» 

"           Northern  and  Eastern    67.505 
Decrease  In  Western 87,876 


178,075 


NEW 
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MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OP  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BBIGS,  SCHOONERS,  AND  STEAMBOATS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1 

TO  AUGUST  81. 


Months. 

1856-  -57. 

1855—56. 

1854-65. 

i 

•3 

Ul 

1 
pa 

a 

n 

E 
3 

en 

1 

Cfl 

•X 

1 

d 

1 

s. 

i 

1 

t 

to 

1 
i 

.§• 
in 
an 

"5 

H 

8T 
208 
289 
221 
287 
165 
201 
230 
131 
163 
109 
5T 

1 

CO 

s. 

i 

4 

£ 

a 

M 

e 

in 

a. 

i 

X 

•i 

H 

.• 

1 
in 

September  

85 
65 
100 
89 
94 
96 
TT 
T4 
4'! 
25 
11 
20 
729" 

18 
23 
86 
44 
82 
48 
28 
20 
82 
25 
11 
9 

9 

19 
22 
22 
23 
23 
35 
21 
18 
21 
12 
6 

16 

82 
31 
26 
59 
48 
70 
50 
48 
84 
20 
12 

10 
15 
IT 
15 
23 
16 
24 
23 
23 
28 
13 
10 

88 
164 

206 
196 
231 
226 
234 
188 
104 
128 
6T 
5T 

181 
234 
2T9 
831 
253 
28T 
298 
250 
225 
210 
129 
118 

2T 
99 
184 
90 
180 
62 
80 
104 
48 
68 
2T 
10 

18 

29 
51 
40 
59 
24 
34 
42 
18 
84 
21 
10 

12 
25 
42 
34 
2T 
2J 
22 
24 
IT 
15 
14 
6 

21 
80 
39 
34 
49 
89 
42 
40 
84 
25 
28 
18 
899" 

14 
20 
23 
23 
22 
IT 
23 
20 
19 
21 
19 
18 

284 

153 
204 
291 
852 
296 
2ST 
855 
811 
2TO 
185 
155 
9T 

23 
119 
89 
94 
T5 
81 
55 
T9 
50 
41 
14 
11 

1 

25 
84 
86 
31 
27 
18 
22 
21 
16 
T 
11 

8 
11 
IT 
19 
18 
20 
IT 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

21 
16 
44 
49 
63 
48 
44 
41 
42 
25 
14 
19 

16 
16 
IT 
20 
22 
22 
23 
22 
19 
19 
15 
14 

75 
187 
201 
218 
209 
193 
157 
178 
146 
115 
64 
69 

118 
187 
220 
284 
856 
271 
268 
832 
259 
190 
136 
142 

October.  .  . 

November  

December  

January  

February.  .  .  . 

March  

April  

Mav  

June  

July  

August  

Total  

821   281 

441  i212    1,984  2,745  8T4  |3T5  |261 

2,143  2,956 

731 

•255 

180 

426 

225  1  1,817  2,763 

MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  FLATBOATS  FOR  THE  PAST  SF.ASON. 


1 

•s. 

Months. 

^ 

1 

* 

I 

JS 

i 

1 

. 

0 

& 

-a 

I 

? 

<£ 

1 

M 

•S 

i 

H 

3, 

H 

1 

1 

?, 

0 

9 

1 

fi 

ft 

8 

December... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

9 

January  

15 

4 

18 

1 

2 

1 

86 

February  

13 
17 

1 
9 

7 
90 

'i 

4fi 

•a 

1 

8 

a 

16 

a 

i 

'26 
121 

April  

4 

5 

18 

6 

6 

2 

8 

1 

60 

Mav  

7 

4 

40 

i 

910 

1 

11 

84 

Juno  

5 

9 

15 

94 

16 

62 

Julv  

1 

7 

4 

10 

17 

8 

42 

August  

1 

17 

13 

20 

51 

Total  

71 

84. 

136 

8 

119 

12 

14 

94 

8 

1491 

DIP.ECT  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  AND  SALT,  FOR  THREE 
YEARS,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1  TO  AUGUST  81. 


Articles. 

1856—57.     1855—56. 

1854—65. 

Coffoo     Cuba  etc  bags 

11 

410.903 
29,367 
21,394 
8,306 
24,453 
29,531 
1,051,190 
592.778 

10,885 
885,982 
31,605 
6,689 

"i22 
1,683 
1,033,284 
735,282 

2,287 
341,138 
20,111 
443 

"il4 
2,261 
603.298 
882,298 

«          Rjo                                '• 

Su^ur  —  Cuba  bxs.  &  bbls. 

"    —  Cuba  hhds. 

"    —  Brazil,  etc  bxs.  &  bags 
Molasses—  Cuba  hlids.  &  tcs. 
"      —Cuba  bbls. 

Salt     Liverpool         sacks 

"  —  Turk's  Island,  etc.  ..bushels 

New  Orleans  Levee  Dues. — The  subjoined  ordinance, 
passed  bv  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  and  ap- 
proved by  the  mayor,  May  28,  1852,  is  now  in  force  : 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the  Levee  and  Wharfage 
Dues  on  Ships  and  Vessels  arriving  from  Sea,  and  on 
Steamboats,  Flats,  Barges,  etc. — ARTICLE  1.  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  the  levee  or 
wharfage  rates  on  ships  or  other  sail  vessels,  steam- 
ships, steamboats,  flats,  barges,  and  other  craft,  shall 
be  fixed  as  follows :  On  all  ships  or  sail  vessels  of 
1,000  and  under,  25  cents  per  ton.  Excess  of  tonnage 
over  1,000  tons,  20  cents  per  ton.  On  all  steamships, 
17|  cents  per  ton.  On  all  steamboats  of  1,000  tons 
and  under,  15  cents  per  ton.  Excess  of  tonnage  over 
1,000  tons,  10  cents  per  ton;  provided,  the  boats  ar- 
riving and  departing  more  than  once  each  week,  shall 
pay  only  two  thirds  of  these  rates.  On  each  flatboat 
not  measuring  over  80  feet,  $10.  On  each  flatboat 
measuring  80  to  100  feet,  $12.  On  each  flatboat 
measuring  over  100  feet,  $15.  On  each  barge  more 
thun  70  feet  long,  $12.  On  each  barge  less  than  70 
feet  long,  and  not  exceeding  15  tons  burden,  $8.  On 
each  steamboat  hull  used  as  a  barge,  $25.  On  each 
scow  and  coastwise  pirogue,  $2.  For  every  flatboat, 
barge,  or  other  vessel,  not  including  steamboats,  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  brick,  lumber,  or  other 
building  materials,  or  in  bringing  produce  from  this 
and  neighboring  parishes  to  this  city,  and  measuring 
not  over  25  tons,  the  levee  and  wharfage  dues  shall  be 
$80  per  annum.  From  25  to  50  tons,  $60  per  annum. 
Over  50  and  not  exceeding  75  tons,  $80  per  annum. 
Over  75  and  not  exceeding  100  tons,  $125  per  annum. 
Over  100  tons,  $200  per  annum. 


ARTICLE  2.  Every  proprietor  of  any  small  craft  of 
the  description  above-mentioned,  who  shall  desire  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  accorded  by  the  present  ordinance, 
must  apply  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license,  approved  by  the 
mayor,  and  countersigned  by  the  controller,  which  li- 
cense shall  specify  the  number  or  name  of  such  craft, 
which  shall  be  painted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  tho 
side  of  the  said  craft. 

ARTICLE  3.  Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
pirogue,  flatboat,  barge,  boat,  or  keelboat,  to  remain 
in  port  longer  than  eight  days,  under  the  same  pro- 
visions and  penalties  contained  in  Article  3,  of  an  or- 
dinance of  the  General  Council,  approved  May  20, 
1843. 

ARTICLE  4.  That  the  payment  of  the  levee  dues  on 
ships  or  sail  vessels,  steamships,  and  steamboats,  shall 
be  exacted  and  collected  by  the  collectors  of  levee  dues, 
and  an  extra  duty  of  one  third  these  rates  shall  be 
paid  by  all  sail  vessels  or  steamships  which  may  re- 
main in  port  over  two  months,  the  same  to  be  recov- 
ered at  the  commencement  of  the  third  month  ;  and  if 
over  four  months,  an  additional  duty  of  one  third  these 
rates.  Steamboats  shall  be  entitled  to  remain  thirty 
days  in  port  after  payment  of  the  dues.  All  over 
thirty  days  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  $2  per  day. 

ARTICLE  5.  That  all  vessels  now  in  port,  and  that 
have  paid  a  daily  or  weekly  wharfage,  shall  be  al- 
lowed (and  the  collectors  are  hereby  authorized)  to 
deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  rates  now  to  be 
collected.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  con- 
flicting with  the  foregoing  be,  and  the  same  are  here- 
by, repealed. 

TARIFF  OF  COMMERCIAL  CiiARGF.a  AND  RATF.S  AI>OPTKT>  KY 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CIIAMUEB  OF  COMMERCE,  IN  1846 
AND  1848,  AND  AMENDED  MAY  10,  1852. 

Commission  on  Sales. 
Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,   lead,  flour,  and   other 

products  of  the  soil 2^-  per  cent. 

Domestic  manufactures,   and   all   foreign  mer- 
chandise  5         " 

Guaranty  of  sales  on  time 2J        " 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  pro- 
duce,   2J 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stock  and  bullion 1 

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends 1 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats 2| 

Purchasing  "  5 

Procuring  freights 5 

Collecting  freights  from  foreign  ports 2} 

Coastwise 5 

Outfits  and  disbursements 2$ 

Effecting  insurance i        " 

Adjusting  or  collecting  insurance  or  other  claims 

without  litigation 2|       " 

With  litigation 5          " 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  receiving  or 
paying  money  on  which  no  other  commission 

has  been  charged 1          " 

If  bills  remitted  are  guaranteed,  in  addition. ...  If       " 
Bills  and  notes  remitted,  for  collection  protested 

and  returned 1          " 

Landing,  custody,  and  re-shipping  merchandise 

or  produce  from  vessels  in  distress 2         " 

Ditto,  bullion  or  specie 1         " 

Adjusting  and  collecting  general  average 5         " 
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Commission  on  Sales— continued. 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re 
shipped  per  order,  on  account  of  advances  and 
responsibilities — full  commission. 

On  the  surplus  amount  of  invoices  of  such  con- 
signments, deducting  advances  and  liabilities 
— half  commission. 

Drawing,  indorsing,  or  negotiating  foreign  bills 
of  exchange li  " 

Ditto,  on  domestic  bills  of  exchange. 1         " 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  merchan- 
dise to  a  foreign  port — on  amount  of  invoice. .  1  " 

On  amount  of  advances,  charges,  and  liabilities 
on  same 2|  " 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating,  or  indorsing 
notes  or  drafts  without  funds,  produce,  or  bills 
of  lading  in  hand 2i  " 

On  cash  advances  in  all  cases 2i       " 

For  entering  and  bonding  merchandise  for  the 
Interior — on  amount  of  duties,  freight,  and 
charges  (besides  the  regular  charge  for  for- 
warding)   2i  " 

Agency  for  steamboats — according  to  special  con- 
tract. 
The  foregoing  rates  to  be  exclusive  of  brokerage  and  charges 

already  incurred. 

Receiving  and  Forwarding  Merchandise,  exclusive  of  Charges 
actually  incurred. 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco per  hhd.  50    cents. 

Cotton per  bale  50 

Hemp "  20 

Moss "  10 

Provisions  or  bacon per  hhd.  25 

"     per  tierce  12£ 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow per  bbl.  5 

Box  pork per  box  15 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels /.....  5 

I-ard,  nails,  and  shot per  keg  2£ 

Lead per  pig  1 

Corn,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  other  grain,  per  bag  3 

Liquids. 

Pipes  and  hogsheads 50    cents. 

Half  pipes  and  tierces 25 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels 12|      " 

Whisky per  bbl.  10       " 

Oils 12*      " 


First  Month. 

Second  Hiid 
after. 

Cents. 

20 

Cents. 
10 

Tobacco  per  hhd. 

50 

25 

Hemp,  per  bale  not  exceeding  300  Ibs. 
"               "               "           450  " 
»               "            000  " 
"           800  " 
Moss  per  bale 

10 
15 
20 
25 
10 

07 
10 
15 
18 
0(5 

05 

03 

10 

07 

01J 

01 

L,ead  per  pig 

01 

01 

125 

75 

75 

50 

50 

25 

25 

28 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  etc..  per  bbl. 

OS 
10 

OG 
08 

05 

04 

02J 

02 

Sugar  and  molasses  per  hhd. 

40 

25 

12J 

10 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  other 
grain  per  bag 

04 

03 

05 

03 

Salt    

03 

02 

Candles,  soap,  wine,  fish,  raisins,  oils, 
sweetmeats,  segars,  etc.,  per  box  or 

04 

02 

OJ 

01 

03 

02 

Dry  goods  not  exceeding  10  feet 
7  8                               «           20   " 
«        "           30   " 
"        "  over  30  " 
Crockery  per  cask  or  crate 

15 
20 
25 
40 
30 

10 
15 
20 

i'.', 
20 

"        half  cask  or  half  crate 

15 
40 

10 
25 

"              per  tierce 

20 

15 

"         per  bbl. 

10 

03 

Liquids  per  pipe  or  hhd. 

40 

30 

"       per  half  pipe  or  tierce- 

25 

18 

"      per  quarter  cask  or  bbl. 
Claret  per  cask 

10 
20 

OS 

15 

10 

08 

India  bagging.  

15 

10 

Sundries, 
Boxes,  bales,  cases,  trunks,  and  other  packages, 

dry  goods 10—50  cents. 

Earthen  and  hardware per  package  25 — 50  " 

Bar-iron  and  castings per  ton    75  " 

Railroad  iron  and  pig  iron 50  " 

Hollow  ware 150  " 

Soap,  candles,  wines,  etc per  box      5  " 

Coffee,  spices,  etc per  bag      G  " 

Gunpowder per  keg    25  " 

Salt per  sack      3  " 


Wheat  and  rye.. 

Corn... 

Oats.... 


Weight  of  Grain  per  Bushel. 


Tarts. 

Lard,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  stearine,  sugar,  rice,  actual  tare. 
Coffee  in  bags 2  per  cent. 

For  commerce,  etc.,  of  New  Orleans,  see  Banki-r.i 
Magazine,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  ;  HUNT'S  Mer.  Mag.,  iv.,  v..  vi., 
vii.,  ix.,  xi.,  xiii.,  xv.,  xxv.,  etc.  ;  l>i:  JJow'.s  Rev., 
ii.,  53  (by  W.  L.  HODGE),  iii.,  39,  235,  112  (by  S. 
J.  PETERS),  vi.,  433,  viii.,  L,  xi.,  387,  474,  vii.,  412, 
x.,  505. 

New  South  Wales.  Prior  to  1836,  official  re- 
turns exhibit  no  evidence  of  any  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  New  South  Wales.  In  that  year 
six  American  vessels  entered  the  harbor  of  Sydney 
with  freights  valued  at  £G9,510,  and  carrying  home 
staples  and  other  colonial  produce  to  the  amount  of 
$92,970.  From  that  period  to  1850  but  little  advance 
was  made  either  in  the  import  or  export  trade  with 
that  colony ;  the  highest  return  being  that  for  1841, 
which  shows  the  following  summarj- : 

Vessels  from  the  United  States  entered  the  ports  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  1841,  13 :  tonnage,  4,754. 

TRADE  "VVrni  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1841.  ]v,o.  1853. 

Imports  from  U.  S $176,410         $148,450  $1,093,975 

Exports  to  U.  S 24,185  25,405  15,140 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
New  South  Wales  are :  Apparel,  bags  and  sacks,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  candles  (tallow  and  sperm),  carts  and 
wagons,  coffee,  preserves,  drugs  and  medicines,  salt 
fish,  flour  and  bread,  fruits,  furniture,  glassware,  oats, 
rice,  and  barley,  hardware  and  ironmongery,  ice,  lea- 
ther manufactures,  linens,  provisions,  spirits  (ehieflv 
rum  and  whisky),  stationer)'  and  books,  sugar,  tobac- 
co, woodenware,  watches  and  clocks,  and  wine.  The 
principal  exports  to  the  United.  States  from  New  South 
Wales  are  :  Coals  and  coke,  lard,  etc.  The  leading 
staple  of  New  South  Wales  is  wool  ;  but  it  can  not  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  advantageously,  while 
it  is  admitted  free  into  British  ports.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  during  the  four 
years  ending  with  1853,  were  56,984,938  pounds,  valued 
in  the  colony  at  $16,465,320. 

Newspapers,  publications  in  numbers,  consist- 
ing commonly  of  single  sheets,  and  published  at  short 
and  stated  intervals,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing 
events.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
consider  the  moral  and  political  effects  produced  Ky 
newspapers  ;  of  the  extent  of  their  influence  there  is 
no  doubt,  even  among  those  who  differ  widely  as  to  its 
effect.  Their  utility  to  commerce  is.  however,  un- 
questionable. The  advertisements  or  notices  which 
they  circulate,  the  variety  of  facts  and  information 
they  contain  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodi- 
ties in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  their  prices,  and  the 
regulations  by  which  they  are  affected,  render  new 
papers  indispensable  to  commercial  men,  superset! 
great  mass  of  epistolary  correspondence,  raise  mer 
chants  in  remote  places  toward  an  equality,  in  poii: 
of  information,  with  those  in  the  great  marts, 
wonderfully  quicken  all  the  movements  of  commere 
But  newspapers  themselves  have  become  an  import 
commercial  article. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  England,  whic 
might  truly  be  considered  as  a  vehicle  of  general  in- 
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formation,  was  established  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
in  1663  ;  it  was  entitled  the  Public  Intelligencer,  and 
continued  nearly  three  years,  when  it  ceased  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Gazette.  A  publication,  with  few 
claims  however  to  the  character  of  a  newspaper,  had 
previously  appeared  ;  it  was  called  the  Kni/lixli  M<  r- 
cury,  and  came  out  under  the  authority  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  so  early  as  1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  An  early  copy  of  this  paper  is  dated  July 
23,  in  that  year.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  ap- 
peared the  London  Weekly  Courant,  and  in  the  year 
1643  (the  period  of  the  civil  war)  were  printed  a  va- 
riety of  publications,  certainly  in  no  respect  entitled 
to  the  name  of  newspapers,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  titles : 

England's  Memorable  Accidents,  The  Kingdom's 
Intelligencer,  The  Diurnal  of  Certain  Passages  in 
Parliament,  The  Mercurius  Aulicus,  The  Scotch  In- 
telligencer, The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Parliament's 
Scout's  Discovery,  or  Certain  Information,  The  Mer- 
curius Civicus,  or  London's  Intelligencer,  The  Coun- 
try's Complaint,  etc.,  The  Weekly  Account,  Mercurius 
Britannicus. 

A  paper  called  the  London  Gazette  was  published 
August  22,  1642.  The  London  Gazette  of  the  existing 
series,  was  published  first  at  Oxford,  the  court  being 
there  on  account  of  the  plague,  November  7, 1665,  and 
afterward  at  London,  February  5, 1666.  The  printing 
of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  was  prohibited  31  Charles 
I.,  1680. — SALMON'S  Chron.  Newspapers  were  first 
stamped  in  1713.  Number  of  the  stamps  issued  in 
England : 


Year.  No. 

17.W 7,411,757 

17(50 9,404,790 

1774 12,300,000 

1790 14,085,689 

1SOO 16,084,905 

1810 20,17:2,887 

1320 24,862,186 


Year.  No. 

1825 26,950,698 

1830. 80,158,741 

1S35 32,874,652 

1840. 49,033,884 

1843 56,448,977 

1849 76,569,235 


The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1849  was  603,  viz. :  160  in  London, 
232  in  the  English  provinces,  117  in  Ireland,  and  94  in 
Scotland.  The  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in 
the  London  newspapers  in  1849  was  886,108,  paying  a 
gross  duty  of  £66,458  2s. ;  in  the  English  provincial 
newspapers,  834,729,  yielding  to  the  crown  a  revenue 
of  £62,604  13s.  6d. ;  in  the  Irish  papers,  220,524,  pay- 
ing £11,026  4s. ;  and  in  the  Scotch  papers.  240,911, 
paying  in  duty  £18,075  16s.  6d. 

Newspapers,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. — The  Boston 
News  falter  was  established  in  1704,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1774 ;  the  second  was  the  Boston  Gazette, 
1719;  the  third  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  at 
Philadelphia,  started  one  day  after  the  last.  First 
New  York  Gazette,  in  1725;  first  newspaper  in  the 
Carolinas,  at  Charleston,  1731-2 ;  first  Rhode  Island 
Gazette,  at  Newport,  1732 ;  first  Virginia  Gazette,  at 
Williamsburg,  in  1736.  In  1775  there  were  in  all  the 
colonies  37  newspapers  ;  in  1810,  in  the  United  States, 
358  ;  in  1828,  802  ;  in  1839,  1555,  and  in  1850,  2526. 

Newspapers  in  France. — The  first  was  the  Gazette  de 
France,  established  by  Renairdot,  in  1631,  and  contin- 
ned  with  few  interruptions  till  1827,  when  it  ceased  and 
another  paper  assumed  its  name.  The  Moniteur,  com- 
menced in  1789,  has  been  since  1800  the  official  journal 
of  the  government.  The  Constitutionelle  and  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  have  long  had  the  largest  circulation. 
There  were  374  newspapers  published  in  France  in 
1832.  See  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Newspapers,  Irish. — The  first  Irish  newspaper  was 
PUE'S  Occurrences,  published  in  1700.  FAULKNER'S 
Journal  was  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "  a  man 
celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  head,"  in  1728. — Supplement  to  Swift.  The 
oldest  of  the  existing  Dublin  newspapers  is  the  Free- 
man's Journal,  founded  by  the  patriot,  Dr.  Lucas,  about 
the  year  1755. —  Westm.  Rev.,  Januarv,  1830.  The  Lim- 
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erick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  of  the  provincial  prints,  was 
established  in  1768. — Idem. 

Notices  of  Newspapers. — The  history  of  newspapers, 
and  of  periodical  literature  in  general,  remains  to  be 
written  ;  and  were  the  task  executed  by  an  individual 
of  competent  ability,  and  with  due  care,  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  important  work.  It  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  modern  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice  in  1536 ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
government  would  not  allow  of  its  being  printed  ;  so 
that,  for  many  years,  it  was  circulated  in  manuscript ! 
It  would  seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
England  by  authority  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  approach  of  the  Armada  to  her  shores ;  in  order,  as 
was  stated,  by  giving  real  information,  to  allay  the 
general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder  the  dissemination  of 
false  and  exaggerated  statements.  From  this  era, 
newspapers,  of  one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  in- 
termissions, generally  appeared  in  London,  some- 
times at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  irregular  intervals. 
During  the  civil  wars,  both  parties  had  their  news- 
papers. The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Scotland 
made  its  appearance  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell 
in  1652.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was,  "however,  the 
first  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  of  native  manufacture  ; 
it  made  its  appearance  at  Edinburg,  under  the  title  of 
Mercurius  Caledonius,  in  1660  ;  but  its  publication  was 
soon  afterward  interrupted.  In  1715  a  newspaper  was, 
for  the  first  time,  attempted  in  Glasgow. 

To  Boston  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the 
first  newspaper  in  North  America.  It  Was  issued  in 
the  year  1690.  It  was  deposited  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  in  London,  and  stopped  by  the  government. 
It  was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  letter  paper. 
One  copy  of  it  alone  was  known  to  be  in  existence, 
and  that  it  was  that  shared  the  luckless  fate  above- 
named.  The  first  regular  paper  that  was  issued  was 
also  of  Boston.  Its  title  was  the  News  Letter,  its  date 
was  1704,  and  it  was  printed  by  John  Allen,  in  Pud- 
ding Lane.  We  have  seen  some  of  its  early  numbers, 
and  they  are  peculiar.  Its  latest  news  from  England 
was  dated  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  previously, 
and  consisted  of  a  speech  of  Queen  Anne  to  Parlia- 
ment. An  advertisement  informs  us  that,  the  mail 
between  Boston  and  New  York  set  out  once  a  fort- 
night. Negro  men,  women,  and  children  were  adver- 
tised for  sale,  and  an  urgent  appeal  appeared  in  one, 
calling  upon  a  female  who  had  stolen  a  piece  of  fine 
lace,  valued  at  14  shillings  a  yard  ;  and  upon  another 
who  had  conveyed  a  piece  of  fine  calico  from  its 
proper  destination,  under  her  riding-hood,  to  return 
the  same  or  suffer  exposure  in  the  newspapers.  For 
74  years  this  paper  continued  in  existence  as  the  lead- 
ing Tory  paper.  About  these  days,  the  revolutionary 
struggle  drawing  near,  the  Boston  Gazette  was  issued 
at  Watertown  as  the  organ  of  the  patriots.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  there  were  37  newspapers  being 
published  in  the  United  States  ;  eight  of  them  were 
committed  to  the  interests  of  the  British,  and  five 
others  were  brought  over  to  the  government  side. 

Old  Papers.— The  Worcester  Spy,  published  in  1770, 
is  the  oldest  existing  paper  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  copies  extant  of  the  Albany  Journal,  or  the  Mont- 
gomery, Washington,  and  Columbia  Intelligencer,  printed 
in  1788.  It  was  issued  semi-weekly,  at  a  subscription 
price  of  12  shillings  per  annum.  Its  size  was  about 
11  by  13  inches.  Charles  K.  and  George  Webster  & 
Co.  were  its  publishers.  Its  leading  article  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  February 
20,  as  follows:  "On  Saturday  last,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  powerful  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
bells  of  Christ  Church  were  rung,  and  congratulations 
of  joy  have  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  city  for 
several  days."  The  "  latest  news  from  Europe"  is 
|  made  a  feature  of  the  sheet ;  it  bears  date  December 
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1787,   by  which   it  would  appear  that  it  took    some 
three  months  to  cross  the  water. 

New  York  and  her  Newspapers, — The  position  which 
this  city  sustains,  as  compared  with  any  other  city  of 
the  world,  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  her  jour- 
nals, can  be  adjudged  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  supposed  number  of  newspapers 
in  the  world,  1852—56  : 


Austria          10 

Belgium  65 

Africa                  .        14 

Asia  30 

Germanic  States.  .     350 

Great  Britain  and 

Portugal  26 

Ireland              .     500 

Spain       24 

Russia  and  Poly- 
nesia —                    50 

United  States  2,800 

Of  these,  New  York  alone  issues  122  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows :  secular  journals,  daily,  morning,  8 ;  evening, 
6 ;  semi-weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  59  ;  German  dailies,  3 ; 
weeklies,  8  ;  French  daily,  1 ;  Spanish  weeklies,  2  ; 
Welsh,  3 ;  of  religious  weeklies,  there  are  29  sheets. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent circulation  of  so  many  papers.  Of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, at  least  250,000  copies  must  be  circulated  ;  while 
13  religious  weeklies  are  spread  before  150,000  sub- 
scribers. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1852,  amounted,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to 
about  2,800.  Of  these,  2,494  were  fully  reported  upon, 


while  the  particulars  with  respect  to  the  others  were 
in  part  estimated. 

From  these  returns,  etc.,  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  papers  and  other  publications  was 
about  5,000,000 ;  and  that  the  entire  number  of  copies 
printed  annually  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
about  422,600,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  issues, 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each  class  : 


No. 

Circulation. 

-No.  of  copies 
printed  annually 

Daily  Journals  

850 

750,000 

235,000,000 

Tri-  weekly  

150 

75,000 

11,700,000 

125 

80,000 

8320000 

Weekly  

2,000 

2,875,000 

149,500,000 

Semi-monthly  

50 

300,000 

7,200,000 

Monthl  y  

100 

900,000 

10,800,000 

Quarterly  

25 

20,000 

80,000 

Total.  .. 

2.800 

5.000,000 

422.000,000 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  journals  were  issued 
in  the  New  England  States  ;  876  in  the  Middle  States ; 
716  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  784  in  the  Western 
States.  Of  the  whole  2,800  publications,  about  2,200 
were  newspapers,  properly  so  called  ;  the  residue  being 
scientific,  religious,  and  educational  journals.  The 
average  circulation  of  the  mere  papers  was  1,785. 
There  was  one  publication  for  every  7,161  free  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  based  on  the  official  returns : 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1850. 


States  &  Territories. 

Daily. 

Tri-weekly  and 
semi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Semi-monthly.          Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

Aggregate. 

No.  copies 
No.    printed  annu- 
ally. 

No. 

No.  copies 
printed  an- 
nually. 

No. 

No.  copies 
printed  MTiuu  - 
ally. 

No. 

No.  copies 
nually. 

No. 

printed  an- 
nually. 

No.  copies 
No.  printed  an- 
nually. 

No. 

No.  copies 
printed  annu- 
ally. 

6 

869,201 

626,000 
6,149,198 

1,752,800 

l,OS6',66o 
1,120,000 
1,158,000 

2,243^584 
9,947,140 
964,040 
15,806,500 
40,498,444 
1,252,000 

8,380,400 

2,175',350 
63,928,685 

14,285,683 
50,416,788 
1,768,450 
5,070,600 
4,407,666 

172,150 
4,992,850 
1,058,245 

5 

'5 
4 
8 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
7 
6 
5 
4 
15 
2 
4 
4 

2! 

5 
10 
8 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
12 
4 

266,500 

l,208',6io 
874,400 
62,400 
31,200 
146,380 
214,500 
195,000 
577,200 
1,125,280 
676,000 
302,900 
499,700 
2,421,016 
52,000 
245,440 
273,000 

3,892,460 
414,810 
1,047,930 
140,400 
25,200 
549,250 
266,240 
525,400 
228,800 
1,416,550 
198,250 

48 
9 
3 
8 
80 
7 
9 
87 
84 
95 
25 
88 
87 
89 
54 
126 
47 
46 
45 
85 
48 
808 
40 
201 
261 
12 
27 
86 
29 
80 
55 
85 

1,509,040 
377,000 
185,200 
3,769,428 
2,117,232 
358,800 
288,600 
2,609,776 
8,575,936 
2,920,736 
923,000 
3,053,024 
1,646,684 
2,906,124 
3,166,124 
20,871,104 
1,685,736 
1,507,064 
2,406,560 
3,538,152 
1,900,288 
39,205,920 
1,530,204 
18,384,204 
27,359,384 
963,300 
1,413,880 
2,139,644 
771,524 
2,142,712 
2,518,568 
1,395,992 

1 

18,000 

60 
9 
7 
IS 
46 
10 
10 
51 
107 
107 
29 
62 
55 
49 
68 
209 
58 
50 
61 
88 
51 
428 
51 
261 
810 
19 
46 
50 
34 
85 
87 
46 

2.6<i'2.741 
377,000 
761,200 
11,127,236 
4,267,932 
421,200 
819,800 
4,070,866 
5,102,276 
4,316,828 
LM2.800 
6,682,888 
12,416.224 
4,208,064 

64,820^564 
:v-'47.73i; 
1,752.504 
6,195,560 
3,067,552 
4,098,678 
115,885,478 
2,020,564 
30,473,407 

2,766,960 

7,145,930 
6,940,750 
1,296,924 
2,567,662 
9,223,063 
2,665,487 

California 

4 
5 

7 

Dist.  Columbia.. 
Connecticut.  

1 

6,000 

2 

8,800 

5 
8 
9 

'i 

3 
3 

228,600 
43,200 
48,000 

160,950 

48.000 
61,800 
134,400 

Illinois  

7 

147,200 

1 

900 

Iowa  

2 

12,600 

Kentucky  

9 
11 
4 
6 
22 
3 

1 
1 
8 
29 
3 

146,400 
30,000 
92,400 
1,857,200 
123,600 

'7 

24,o6o 

Maine          .... 

Maryland  

Massachusetts.  .  . 
Michigan  

Missouri    

5 

"e 

51 

'26 
24 

5 
7 

8 

'i 

2 
9 
6 

23 
19 

15,600 
23,040 
1,704,000 
76,050 
1,781,640 
6,972,000 

7 

2 

185,600 
18,800 

N.  Hampshire  .  . 
New  Jersey  
New  York  
North  Carolina.. 
Ohio  

86 

6,629,808 

8 

24,600 

1 
2 

24,000 

7.GOO 

Pennsylvania  — 
Rhode  Island.  .. 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee  

5 

102,600 

'i 

12V,200 

2 

9,600 

Vermont.  

2 
15 
6 

* 

267',600 

2 
1 
1 

24,000 
24,000 
18,000 

•• 

4660 

Virginia 

Wisconsin  
Minnesota  Terri. 
N.  Mexico      " 
Oregon           " 
Utah 
Total  

1 
2 

20,800 
58,968 

1 

18,000 

2 
2 

88,800 
63,963 

254  |235,119,966  146   17,876,816  1,902 

158,120,708 

95 

11,703,480 

100   8,887,808 

19 

•2,526|426,409,978 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  THEIR  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  1850. 


Cities. 

States. 

Publications. 

Annual  circulation 

Average  circula- 
tion. 

Annual  circulation 
to  each  white 
inhabitant. 

New  York  

8 

16,050,460 

2,006,807 

821 

Baltimore  

Maryland  
Massachusetts  

81 
118 

'.".711,100 
54,482.044 

668,100 
482,147 

147 
404 

South  Carolina  

12 

5,675,800 

472,983 

284 

Chicago  
Cincinnati  

Illinois  
Ohio  

17 
89 

1,886,952 
8,753,200 

110,997 
224,441 

64 

78 

Louisville.          . 

Kentucky  

28 

8,186,688 

138,550 

88 

Mobile  

Alabama.  

4 
18 

1,002,000 
1,260,860 

250,500 
625,603 

77 
126 

Now  York  

New  York  

104 

78,747,000 

757,188 

157 

St.  Louis  
Philadelphia  

Missouri  
Pennsylvania  

18 
51 

4,890,080 
48,457,240 

271,668 
950,142 

66 
125 
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See  Am.  Aim.,  1835,  98,  266;  JV.  Br.  Rev.,  ii.,  154, 
xiii.,  86  ;  JV.  A  in.  Rev.,  Ivi.,  229  (C.  C.  FBI/TON)  ;  For. 
(linn:,  xxx.,  197,  xxxi.,  182,  250;  Liv.  Age,  iv.,  730; 
Wi'stm.  Rev.,  x.,  216,  466,  ii.,  194,  xii.,  69,  xxv.,  264 ; 
Southern  Lit.  Mess.,  vii.,  690 ;  FRAHKK,  xxxiii.,  674, 
iv.,  127,  310,  xiii.,  620;  Dem.  Rev.,  xxiv.,  219;  Ed. 
AY  <!.,  Ixi.,  96. 

New  Style.  Ordered  to  be  used  in  England  in 
1751 ;  and  the  next  year  eleven  days  were  left  out  of 
the  calendar— the  3d  of  September,  1752,  being  reck- 
oned us  the  14th — so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  which  see,  and  also  article  CALEN- 
DAR. In  the  year  A.n.  200,  there  was  no  difference  of 
styles  ;  but  there  had  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days 
between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the  latter  being  so 
much  beforehand  with  the  former :  so  that  when  a 
person  using  the  old  style  dates  the  1  st  of  May,  those 
who  employ  the  new,  reckon  the  12th.  From  this  va- 
riation in  the  computation  of  time,  we  may  easily  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  many  dates  concerning  his- 
torical facts  and  biographical  notices. — M. 

New  York,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  between  40°  30'  and  45°  01'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 71°  50'  and  79°  56'  W.  long.,  and  contains  an 
area  of  4G,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1790 
was  340,120 ;  in  1800,  586,050 ;  in  1810,  959,049 ;  in 
1820, 1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 1,913,508  ;  in  1840,  2,428,921 ; 
and  in  1850,  3,097,394. 

Early  History  of  New  York  State. — The  Spaniards 
comprised  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  New 
York  under  their  great  name  of  Florida,  and  desig- 
nated it  also  on  their  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century 
particularly  as  the  "  Tierra  de  Stephen  Gomez,"  or 
shorter  "  Tierra  de  Gomez,"  because  Gomez  (1525)  was 
for  a  long  time  the  only  Spanish  navigator  who  was 
known  to  have  explored  especially  these  coasts.  The 
English  comprised  it  since  1585  under  the  name  Vir- 
ginia, and  since  1606  under  the  name  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Northern  Colony.  Since  1616  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  part  of  New  England,  which  name  took 
the  place  of  the  old  name  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
went  down  like  this  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  The  Dutch  began  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  Hudson  (1609)  to  call  it  "  Nieuw  Neder- 
landt"  (the  New  Netherlands).  This  name  may  al- 
ready have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  but  it  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  a  public  document  in  the  year  1614. 
They  also  sometimes  called  it  "Nieuw  Holland."  It 
is  on  maps  also  sometimes  called  "  New  Belgium." 
They  at  first  gave  to  it  verjr  extensive  boundaries,  as 
far  east  as  Cape  Cod,  including  the  whole  Barnstable 
peninsula,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Delaware  River  and 
beyond  it.  With  these  limits  we  find  it  represented  on 
many  old  Dutch  maps.  The  southern  limit  on  the 
Delaware  River  remained  pretty  much  unchanged  on 
the  Dutch  maps.  Not  so  the  eastern  boundary.  On 
later  maps  we  see  this  advancing  only  as  far  as  Nas- 
sau Bay,  Rhode  Island.  Since  1630  or  1635  the  maps 
have  it  only  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  River,  where  at 
this  time  the  English  had  already  arrived  with  their 
plantations.  When,  in  the  year  1664,  the  English 
conquered  the  whole  country,  it  was  named  the 
"  Province  of  New  York,"  in  honor  of  James,  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  Charles  II.  It  lost  in  the  same 
year  a  part  of  its  coast  by  the  grant  which  the  Duke 
of  York  made  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  who  founded 
the  province  of  New  Jersey,  between  the  lower  Hud- 
son and  the  Delaware  Bay. — J.  G.  KOHL.* 

When  the  province  became,  in  1776,  a  State,  the 
name  remained  unchanged,  and  also  the  limits  along 
the  coast. 

Physical  Features.— This  State  is  divided  into  three 
unequal  parts,  by  two  great  valleys,  viz. :  1st.  The 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  including  the  depression  in 
which  Lake  Champlain  is  situated,  or,  more  properly, 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  united.  2d. 
The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  and  Oneida  Lake,  and 


Oswego  River,  united.  The  eastern  division  is  a  long 
narrow  belt,  extending  from  New  York  island  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Its  eastern  limits  are  the 
borders  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont, 
with  a  slope  westward  to  the  Hudson,  traversed  longi- 
tudinally by  several  narrow  valleys.  This  division 
comprehends  the  western  slope  of  the  Taghkanic 
mountains,  which  form  the  water-shed  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson,  from  those  which 
flow  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  north  division  of 
the  State  is  traversed  by  the  Clinton  range.  There 
are  several  subordinate  ranges  connected  with  this 
group.  It  begins  at  Little  Falls,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  pursues  a  north-east  course  across  the 
country  to  Trembleau  Point,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  There  are  numerous  lofty  peaks  which 
formed  a  remarkable  group,  and  have  been  styled  the 
Adirondack  mountains.  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  of 
the  range,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  5,467  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  ridge  presents  the  water-shed  of  the 
region  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  or  those 
which  flow  south  into  the  Atlantic,  from  those  which 
flow  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  south  division 
is  situated  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Hudson  vallej's  and  Pennsylvania.  It  rises 
with  a  gradual  ascent  until  it  reaches  its  maximum 
height  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  this  division  is  comprised  in  three 
ranges,  viz.,  the  Highlands,  broken  through  by  the 
Hudson,  the  Shawangunk,  and  the  Catskill.  There 
were  in  this  State  in  1850, 12,408,964  acres  of  land  im- 
proved, and  6,710,120  of  unimproved  land  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms,  $554,656,642,  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery  was  $22,084,926.  Live 
Stock. — Horses,  447,014 ;  asses  and  mules,  963  ;  milch 
cows,  931,324 ;  working  oxen,  178,909 ;  other  cattle, 
767,406 ;  sheep,  3,453,241 ;  swine,  1,018,252  ;  value  of 
live  stock,  $73,570,499. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  13, 121,498  bush- 
els; rye,  4,148,182;  Indian  corn.  17,858,400;  oats, 
26,552,814 ;  peas  and  beans,  741,546 ;  barley,  3,585,059 ; 
buckwheat,  3,183,955 ;  potatoes,  15,368,368 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  5,629;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard, 

,761,950;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $912,047; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  79,766,094  ;  of  cheese.  40,741,- 
413 ;  maple  sugar,  10,357,484 ;  molasses,  56,539  gal- 
lons ;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,755,830  pounds ;  wool, 
10,071,301  pounds  produced  ;  flax,  940,577 ;  silk  co- 
coons, 1,774 ;  hops,  2,536,299  pounds  ;  tobacco,  83,189 ; 
hay,  3,728,797  tons  ;  hemp,  4  tons  ;  clover  seed,  88,222 
bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  96,493  ;  flax  seed,  57,963 ; 
and  were  made  9,172  gallons  of  wine  ;  value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $1,280,333 ;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $13,573,883. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long, 
navigable  156  miles  to  Troy.  The  Mohawk,  135  miles 
long,  which  enters  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy ; 
the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  which  enters  Lake  On- 
tario, having  at  Rochester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  2 
falls  of  96  and  75  feet.  Black  River,  which  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles 
into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Saranac,  65  miles  long,  enter- 
ing Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburg ;  the  Oswegatchie, 
100  miles  long,  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the 
Oswego,  proceeding  40  miles  from  Oneida  Lake  into 
Lake  Ontario ;  the  Au  Sable,  rising  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains,  and  having  a  course  of  75  miles  to  Lake 
Champlain.  The  majestic  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  head 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Allegheny,  and  the 
Delaware,  rise  in  this  State.  Besides  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  on  the  north,  and  Champlain  on  the  east, 
which  are  but  partly  within  it,  there  are  wholly  within 
the  State  many  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  viz., 
Lakes  George,  Oneida,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Crooked  Lake,  Canandaigua,  and  Chautauque. 
The  islands  belonging  to  New  York  are — Long  Island. 
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120  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  15  miles,  within  whose  waters  on  the 
east  are  Fisher's,  Shelter,  Robin's,  and  some  other  isl- 
ands. Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  18  miles  long,  and  8  wide.  Manhattan  Island, 
on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  13i  miles  long, 
and  about  1J  wide  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand 
Island,  in  Niagara  River,  12  miles  long,  and  from  2  to 
7  wide,  and  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Falls.  The  harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  it  has 
a  depth  of  from  21  to  27  feet.  Sag  Harbor  on  the  east, 
and  Brooklyn  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  have 
good  harbors  ;  Sackett's  Harbor  has  a  good  natural, 
and  Oswego  a  good  artificial  harbor  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  arc  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 118 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $5,554,320, 
employing  3,377  males  and  5,499  females,  producing 
59,532  yards  of  sheetings,  etc.,  and  5,308,561  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $5,019,323  •  263  woolen  factories, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $3,944,090,  employing  3,500 
males  and  2,645  females,  manufacturing  7,124,600 
yards  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  at  $6,442,869 ;  28  carpet 
factories,  employing  a  capital  of  $802,175  ;  29  estab- 
lishments making  pig  iron,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$727,500,  employing  934  persons,  producing  23,022  tons 
of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $1,067,572  ;  323  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $4,622,482,  employing  5,925 
persons,  and  ranking  104,588  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  $5,921,980 ;  60  establishments,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,131,300,  employing  1,037  persons,  manufac- 
turing 13,636  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $1,423,- 
968  ;  1,442  flouring  and  grist  mills  ;  4,599  saw  mills  ; 
942  tanneries ;  550  printing  offices ;  458  newspapers, 
viz.,  54  daily,  13  tri-weekly,  13  semi-weekly,  313 
weekly,  13  semi-monthly,  25  monthly,  and  3  quarterly 
publications.  Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $99,- 
904,405;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  $237,599,361. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  New  York,  the 
metropolis,  Albany,  the  capital,  Troy,  Brooklyn,  New- 
burgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Hudson,  Saratoga  Springs, 
Plattsburg,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn, 
Geneva,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Lockport,  Oswego,  and 
Ithaca.  There  were,  January,  1856,  32  railroads,  with 
2,794  miles  of  road  finished  and  in  operation.  There  is 
in  this  State  the  greatest  extent  of  canal  navigation 
within  any  State  or  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  787  miles.  See  CANALS  and 
RAILROADS.  There  were,  January,  1856,  287  banks, 
and  1  branch,  with  a  paid  capital  of  $86,890,000. 

Canals. — The  canals  of  New  York  were  the  chief 
element  of  her  early  prosperity,  and  we  give  a  short 
history  of  them,  and  their  present  commercial  import- 
ance. 

From  1814  till  1817,  the  subject  of  the  canal  was 
warmly  discussed  in  the  legislature  by  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  internal  improvement  system ;  and 
the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  canal  was 
finally  passed  in  1817,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9  in  the 
Senate.  The  first  contract  was  made  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1817,  and  the  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  by 
breaking  ground  at  Rome  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  Buffalo  then  had  a  population  of  less  than  2,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
State  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  vigorous  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  he  was 
removed  in  1824  from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner, 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  3  in  the  Senate,  and  61  to  34  in  the 
Assembly.  In  1825,  a  report  on  canals  was  made, 
written  by  Mr.  Marcy,  afterward  governor,  in  which 
he  said : 

"  From  the  views  taken  by  the  commissioners,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  indulge  the  hope  that  within  the 
space  of  10  years  the  canal  debt  may  be  extinguished ; 
and  this  copious  stream  of  revenue,  yielding,  according 
to  the  most  moderate  estimates,  an  annual  income  of 


more  than  $1,000,000,  may  be  turned  into  the  treasury, 
and  the  government  be  thereby  enabled  to  remove  from 
the  people  the  burden  of  taxation,  to  diffuse  the  bles- 
sings of  education  in  a  more  abundant  manner  than  at 
present,  and  to  carry  forward  this  State  with  increas- 
ing progress,  in  its  career  of  general  prosperity." 

In  1826,  Governor  Clinton  congratulated  the  legis- 
lature on  the  completion  of  the  water  communication 
between  the  lakes  of  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
affording  an  "  inland  navigation  unparalleled  in  tin- 
experience  of  mankind."  It  was  in  this  year  (1826) 
that  the  first  act  for  a  railroad  was  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York,  being  the  road  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  16  miles  in  length.  This  road  was  not 
completed  for  several  years. 

In  1827,  Governor  Clinton  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government.  The  project  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal  was  then  before  Congress,  and 
the  aid  of  the  government  was  given  in  behalf  of  that 
then  considered  great  work.  Governor  Clinton  ob- 
served :  "It  has  become  a  question  of  great  moment, 
whether  the  general  government  has  power,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  governments,  to  con- 
struct canals  and  roads  in  their  territories,  and  whether 
such  power,  if  not  already  vested,  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  *  *  *  I  think  it  due  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  a  spirit  of  frankness,  to  say,  that  my  opinion  is 
equally  hostile  to  its  possession  or  exercise  by,  or  its 
investment  in,  the  national  authorities."  See  CANALS. 

River  and  Canal  Navigation. — The  subjoined  tables 
show  the  date  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  Erie  Canal  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and 
the  number  of  days  they  were  open  each  year. 
HUDSON  RIVER. 


River  opened. 

Kiver  closed. 

Days  open. 

1842,  February   4 

November  23 

808 

1843,  April         13 

December  10 

242 

1S44,  March       IS 

17 

278 

1S45,  February  24 

8 

238 

1846,  March       IS 

"           14 

275 

1^47,  April           7 

"           25 

268 

1848,  March       22 

"           2T 

292 

1849,       '•           19 

"           26 

286 

1850,       "           10 

"           17 

282 

1851,  February  25 

"           14 

108 

1852,  March       28 

«           23 

270 

1853,       "           23 

21 

274 

1854,       "           17 

"             8 

266 

1855,       "           27 

"           20 

268 

1856,  April        10 

*           19 

ERIK  CANAL, 

Canal  opened. 

Canal  closed. 

Days  open. 

1842,  April     20 

November  28 

222 

1843,  May        1 

"           80 

214 

1S44,  April     18 

«           26 

-2'2-2 

1845,      "        15 

29 

238 

1846,      "        16 

"           25 

•-'•-'  t 

1847,  May       1 

"           30 

214 

1848,     "          1 

December    9 

988 

1849,     "           1 

"             5 

210 

1850,  April     22 

11 

384 

1851,      "        15 

"             5 

1852,      "        20 

"           16 

•.M'.l 

1853,      "        20 

"           20 

MS 

1854,  May        1 

" 

217 

1855,     "           1 

"           10 

224 

1856,     "           8 

" 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  has  been  as  follows  : 

Total  cost.             Per  mil,'. 

80  roads  in  New  York  f  so.000,000         $46,344 

38       "       Massachusetts  60,000,000           44.1-2 

12       "       the  South  and  West    50,000,000           45,658 

The  num1>er  of  railroads,  including  branches,  now 
in  progress  in  the  United  States,  is  372.  The  miles  in 
operation  are  13,586;  the  miles  in  progress,  10,828; 
and  the  amount  now  expended  is  $400,000,000 — the 
average  cost  being  $30,000  per  mile.  The  average 
cost  of  the  whole  2,579  miles  being  about  $35,000  per 
mile.  The  amount  expended  on  the  canals  of  the 
United  States  is  about  $150,000,000. 

The  New  York  Canals. — The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Canal  Auditor  of  this  State,  for  1856-7,  has  been  com- 
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municated  to  the  Senate.  The  revenue  for  the  past 
year  has  been  greater  and  the  expenses  less  than  for 
the  year  1855.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  difference  in  the  receipts  and  payments  be- 
tween the  two  years : 

1855.  1856. 

Tolls  received $2,639,792  12  $2,749,133  40 

Payments  by  superintendents,  and 

to  repair-contractors 788,781  41  606,932  3S 

Payments  to  canal  commissioners 

for  repairs 82,27982  62,47378 

Payments    to    collectors,    weigh- 

masters,  and  inspectors 79,846  49  82,623  89 

Refunding  tolls,  salaries,  etc 38,88440  34,60336 


$989,792  12     $786,633  40 

The  whole  amount  of  tolls  received  is $2,748,212 

Which  a  mi  in  nt  is  composed  as  follows : 

Toll  on  boats  and  passengers 193,997 

"        products  of  the  forest $399,655 

"        products  of  animals 27,947 

"        vegetable  food 1,262,599 

"        other  agricultural  products 3,261 

"        manufactures 120,462 

"        merchandise 585,391 

"        other  articles 154,400 

2,554,215 


$?,74S,212 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  the 
canals  during  the  last  season  of  navigation,  as- 
cending and  descending,  was $4,116,082 

And  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Products  of  the  forest 1,478,674 

Products  of  animals $33,826 

Vegetable  food 1,153,894 

Other  agricultural  products 4,953    1,192,073 

Manufactures 284,901 

Merchandise 370,758 

Other  articles 789,076 


$4,116,082 
The  value  of  such  tonnage  is  as  follows : 

Products  of  the  forest $10,211,383 

Products  of  animals $7,456,433 

Vegetable  food 42,596,226 

Other  agricultural  products 977,794     51,030,453 

Manufactures 10,308,419 

Merchandise 135,691,816 

Other  articles 11,084,991 


Total.. 


The  total  amount  of  freight,  or  number  of  tons 
carried  one  mile  during  the  last  season  of  nav- 
igation, was 

The  total  movement  of  the  several  classes  com- 
posing such  total  tonnage  is  as  follows : 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  animals 6,755,676 

Vegetable  food 250,425,916 

Other  agricultural  products 936,750 

Manufactures 

Merchandise 

Other  articles 


$218,327,062 
Tons. 

592,000,603 
149,734,516 


258,118,341 
28,409,663 
85,428, 158 
70,318,625 


Total 592,009,663 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  received  at  tide 
water  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  western 
States  and  Canada  during  the  last  season  of 
navigation,  was  1,212,550  tons.  The  whole 
amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water,  the 
produce  of  this  State,  during  the  same  period, 
was  374,580  tons.  The  whole  number  of  bar- 
rels of  flour  arriving  at  tide  water  through  the 
canals,  during  the  last  season  of  navigation, 

was 1,130,509 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  arriving 
during  the  same  period,  was  11,776,332,  which 
turned  into  flour,  calculating  five  bushels  to 
the  barrel,  would  make 2,355,266 


Total  in  barrels 3,485,775 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  corn  arriving  at 
tide  water  during  the  same  period,  was  9,587,148. 
The  total  number  of  new  boats  registered  during  the 
last  year,  is  364,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  38,990,  mak- 
ing an  average  tonnage  of  107-4. 

The  number  of  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock,  for 
the  season,  was  31,223,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
lockages  at  any  one  lock,  was  37,969,  at  lock  No.  45, 
Frankfort. 

Comparing  the  season  of  1855  with  that  of  1856,  it 
shows  a  decrease  in  revenue  of  $56,871,  and  an  increase 


in  tonnage  of  93,465,  divided  among  the  different  ar- 
ticles, as  follows : 

Ton..  Tom. 

Products  of  the  forest — decreased 69,260 

"  animals  "        14,865 

Other  agricultural  products "        526 

Merchandise  "        3,644 

75,294 

Vegetable  food— increased 160,729 

Manufactures  "          3,028 

Other  articles  "         6,012 


Increase. 


108,759 

93,465 

The  increase  in  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock  is  350. 

In  flour  and  wheat  comprised  in  the  returns  of  veget- 
able food,  there  has  been  an  increase  on  tonnage  the 
past  j'ear  of  112,537  tons,  and  an  increase  of  tolls  of 
$160,694.  In  corn  and  oats  there  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  same  period  of  28,669  tons,  and  an  increase 
in  tolls  of  $7,691.  Under  the  head  of  "  Products  of 
the  forest,"  there  was  an  increase  in  tonnage  upon 
shingles,  boards,  and  scantling,  as  compared  with  1855, 
of  32,163  tons,  and  a  decreased  tonnage  upon  timber, 
staves,  and  wood,  of  97,705  tons,  and  an  increase  in 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  9,615  tons.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Other  articles,"  there  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  mineral  coal,  for  the  same  period,  of  77,568  tons, 
and  an  increase  in  sundries  of  15,323  tons. 

Statement  No.  47,  appended  to  the  report,  shows  the 
tons  and  description  of  freight  carried  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroads,  ending  30th 
September,  1853, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  and  on  the  New 
York  Canals  during  the  seasons  of  navigation  the  same 
years. 

Thus  three  lines  of  freight  transit,  it  is  well  known, 
take  all  the  carriage  which  passes  through  the  State 
between  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
West,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. It  may  with  justice  be  said  they  are  all  of  them 
competing  lines  of  transport  for  what  is  termed 
"through  freight,"  and  two  of  them  are  virtually 
competing  lines  for  both  through  and  way  freight. 

The  ascertained  results  presented  by  these  tables 
are  interesting,  and  worthy  of  much  reflection.  They 
not  only  show  the  steady  and  progressive  increased 
carriage  and  movement  by  railway,  and  the  steady  and 
progressive  decreased  carriage  and  movement  by  canal, 
but  they  also  show  the  description  of  freight  wherein 
the  carriage  by  railroads  exceeds  that  of  the  canal. 


Railroad. 

1853 991,031 

1854 1,293,853 

1855 1,512,121 

1856 .-. 1,719,327 


Canal.  Total. 

4,257,853  5,238,892 

4,165,802  6,459,715 

4,022,816  5,534,738 

4,116,082  5,835,409 


This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
700,000  tons  in  4  years  by  rail,  and  a  loss  of  131,771 
tons  to  the  canal  in  the  same  time. 


1853 156,327,872 

1854 211,976,114 

1355 250.279,834 

1856 329,191,724 


Canal.  Total. 

700,389,933  856,717,805 

668,359,044  880,635,158 

61»,170,651  869,450,485 

592,009,603  921,201,327 


The  total  movement  by  railway  in  1853  was  not 
quite  one  fifth  of  that  by  the  canals.  In  1854,  it  was 
nearly  one  third — nearly  one  half  in  1855,  and  it  was 
quite  three  fifths  in  1856.  At  this  rate  of  progression 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  of  loss  by  the  canals, 
the  total  movement  of  freight  on  those  two  railroads 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  canals  in  about  3  years 
from  this  time,  if  not  sooner. 

The  aggregate  of  the  total  movement  has  increased 
on  the  railroads  from  1853  to  1856, 164,483,622,  and  the 
loss  to  the  canal  has  been  108,380,330. 

The  annexed  tables  show  why  it  is  that  with  an  in- 
creased tonnage  in  1856  of  93,465  over  1855,  the  total 
movement  should  be  27,171,048  less.  This  increase  in 
the  number  of  tons  carried  was  on  short  distances ; 
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otherwise  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  tolls  would 
have  been  the  result. 

But  this  statement  also  exhibits  the  amount  of 
freight  earnings  on  these  railroads,  and  tolls  received 
on  the  canals,  including  the  tolls  on  boats  and  passen- 
gers during  the  above  period,  together  with  these  total 
movements.  These  comparative  statements  show  the 
rapid  and  successful  progress  of  the  former,  and  the 
immobility  of  the  latter  : 

1 853.  Freight  and  Tolls. 

N.Y.  Cen.R.R.,  tons  moved  Imile,  $54,801,350        1,838,830 

N.Y.  and  Erie  R.R.,         "  101,626,522        2,537,214 

Canals,  "  700,389,933        3,204,718 


Total $856,717,305  7,580,762 

1854. 

N.Y.  Cen.  R.R.,  tons  moved  1  mile,  $81,163,080  2,479,820 

N.Y.  and  Erie  R.R.,         "  130,808,034  3,869,590 

Canals,                               "  668,659,044  2,773,566 


Total $839,635,158  8,622,976 

1855. 

N.Y.  Cen.  R.R.,  tons  moved  1  mile,    $99,605,836  3,189,603 

N.Y.  and  Erie  R.R.,         "                   150,673,998  3,653,002 

Canals,                               "                   619,170,651  2,805,077 


Total $869,450,485  9,647,692 

1856. 

N.Y.  Cen.  R. K. ,  tons  moved  1  mile,  $145,783,678  4,328,041 

N.Y.  and  Erie  R.R.,         "  183,458,046  4,545,732 

Canals,  "  592,009,603  2,748,212 


Total $921,201,327      11,622,035 

This  statement  also  shows  the  total  tonnage  of 
freight  on  these  roads  for  1855  and  1856  separately  from 
other  tabular  calculations,  from  which  it  appears  the 
increase  on  through  freight  in  one  year  was  182,358 
tons,  and  on  way  14,847  tons. 

The  operations  of  these  roads,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1855,  were  as  follows : 


Roads. 

n&roturh 

freight. 

Way 
freight. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
movement 
or  mileage. 

Tolls  at 
canal  rates 
in  1855. 

1855. 
N.  Y.  &  Erie.  . 
N.  Y.  Central.. 
Total  

Iftf^ttt 

156,194 

6S6,5S6 
518,879 

842"o55 
670,073 

150,873,998 
99,605,836 

$549,185 
437,019 

811,663 

1,200,465 

1,512,128 

249,279,S34 

$986,204 

1856. 

N.  Y.  Central.. 
N.  Y.  &  Erie.  . 

253,288 

522,824 
Not 

776,112 
reported 

145,783,678 

$491,451 

85-86 
74-19 
69-51 
61-15 
64-89 
62-05 


The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  received  on 
through  freight  in  1855,  $1,461,419  18,  equal  to  $9  40 
per  ton,  on  the  quantity  transported,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  New  York  Central  received  $1,289,706  97  on 
through  freight,  which  gives  an  average  of  $8  25  7-10 
per  ton  on  the  amount  carried. 

The  comparative  tabular  statement  herewith  sub- 
mitted is  a  condensed  view  of  the  total  tonnage  and 
receipts  of  toll  on  all  the  canals  on  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  property  carried,  for  the  period  of  six  years  : 

Year.                          Ton*  carried.  Tolls  received.      Av.  per  ton. 

1851 3,532,733  $3,073,992 

1852 3,863,442  2,866,385 

1853 4,247,853  2,955,697 

1854 4,165,86:3  2,547,438 

1855 4,02-2,617  2,610,420 

1856 4,116,082  2,554,215 

The  receipts  of  toll  above  given  are  upon  the  prop- 
erty carried  exclusive  of  the  tolls  on  boats  and  passen- 
gers, and  the  average  must  be  affected  by  the  rates  of 
toll  charged  and  received,  and  the  distance  that  prop- 
erty or  freight  is  transported  on  the  canals.  The 
average  of  1851  on  the  tonnage  of  1856  would  give 
$3,542,178  of  tolls.  The  Auditor  is  satisfied  that  the 
rates  of  toll  as  arranged  in  1851  may  be  imposed  on  most 
of  the  property  transported  on  the  canals  without  any 
injury  to  trade,  if  the  legislature  will  interpose  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  canals. 

The  canal  debt  of  1846,  to  which  the  annual  Sink- 
ing Fund  of  $1,700,000  is  applicable  and  constitution- 
ally pledged,  was,  on  the  30th  September,  1856,  $13,- 
223,704  33,  the  annual  interest  of  which,  payable 
quarter  yearly,  amounts  to  $792,193  28,  and  $5,739,- 
024  76  of  this  debt  are  for  loans  made  upon  the  credit 


of  this  Sinking  Fund  to  suppl}'  the  deficiencies  which 
existed  in  that  fund,  to  pay  the  debt  as  it  fell  due  after 
1847.  Former  financial  officers  of  the  State  have  esti- 
mated that  the  Sinking  Funds  established  by  article  7, 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  would  be  ample  to  meet 
all  the  charges  upon  them  from  year  to  year,  and 
finally  to  liquidate  the  Canal  debt,  of  $16,944,815  57 
outstanding  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  in  18 
years  and  3  months,  with  a  surplus  of  $95,333  48  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1865,  when  it  was  assumed  the 
whole  of  the  debt  would  be  paid. 

CANAL  DEBT. — STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  AMOUNT  OP  PRIN- 
CIPAL AND  INTEREST  ACTUALLY  PAYABLE  IN  EACH  YKAB, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESULTS  OP  THE  SINKING  FUND, 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION,  ART.  7,  SEC.  1,  FROM  SEP- 
TEMBER 30rii,  1856;  ALSO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SURPLUS  ON 
SEPTEMBER  80rn,  OF  EACH  YEAE,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
ANNUAL  INTEREST  ON  THE  SAME  AT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
PER  ANNUM. 


Year. 

Principal 
payable. 

Total 
principal  and 
interest. 

Surplus  on 
Sept.  30lh,  of 
each  year. 

Interest  on 
surplus  in 

each  year. 

1856  surplus 
1857  

$692,198 

$1,259.901 
2  830,708 

$62,995 
116,535 

1858  

$3,058,605 

8,718,566 

434,672 

21,733 

1859  

539,268 

1,617.148 

80,857 

I860  

943,100 

1,468,216 

1,929,784 

96,489 

1861  

2,182,974 

2.5S3.U49 

1,143,688 

57,131 

1862  

900,000 

1,258,841 

1,641,418 

82,070 

1868  

32$,341 

3,095,142 

154,757i 

1864  

400,000 

722,841 

4,227,558 

211,377: 

1865  

1,789,024 

2,017,280 

4,121.655 

206,082 

1866  

200,000 

4,127,738 

1867  

200,000 

4,184,125 

206,7061 

1868  

200,000 

4,140,831 

807,041 

1869  

200,000 

4.117,-T-J 

207,393, 

1870  

200,000 

4,155,266 

207,768 

1871  

200,000 

4.168,029 

•20-.  151 

1872  

200,000 

4,171,181 

906,060 

1878  

200,000 

4,179,740 

68,846 

1874,  Jan.  1st 

4,000,000 

4,050,000 

181,987 

Total  debt,  prin- 
cipal &  interest 
Surplus  on  Jan. 
1st,  1874  

$13,228,704 

f    .... 

$18,972,193 

181,987 

Interest  on  1 
surplus     ) 

$2,594,276 

$19,154,180 

The  following  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
canals  of  the  State  from  1850  to  1855,  inclusive,  the 
total  movement  in  the  years  stated,  and  the  total  value 
of  all  the  property  carried  on  the  canals  in  each  year. 


Years. 

Total  tonnage. 

Total  movement. 

Total  value  of 
property  carried. 

1850... 

8,076,617 

$156,897,929 

1851  

2,583,733 

188,981301 

1852  

8,862,441 

602,800,818 

196,603,517 

1853  

4,247,858 

700,389,9*3 

207,179,570 

1854  

4,165,862 

668,659,044 

210.254,312 

1855  

4,022,617 

619,170,651 

204,390.147 

The  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  State,  which,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  canal  navigation,  most  effectually 
and  seriously  compete  with  the  canals  in  the  transport 
of  freight,  are  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroads.  The  operations  of  these 
lines  in  the  transportation  of  freight  during  the  years 
stated  below,  show  a  steady  and  progressive  increase. 

The  largest  amount  of  tolls  in  any  fiscal  year  was 
in  1851,  when  the  receipts  were  $3,703,999  34 ;  and 
the  per  centage  of  the  cost  of  collection  on  the  gross 
amount  received  was  $2  03.  This  was  before  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  imposing  tolls  on  freight  transported 
on  certain  railroads,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
tolls  on  the  canals,  to  enable  the  State  to  compete  for 
the  carrying  trade.  In  1851  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
canals  was  3,582,733.  The  tonnage  of  all  the  canals 
in  1855,  was  '4,022.017  ;  439,884  more  than  in  1851 ; 
while  the  tolls  were  only  $2,632,906  11,  being  $1,071,- 
093  23  less.  The  tonnage  of  1855,  at  the  rates  of  toll 
as  they  were  fixed  in  1851,  would  have  yielded  about 
$4,108,000,  or  about  $1,536,000  more  than  were  ac- 
tually received  ;  the  very  natural  and  perfectly  lo^it- 
imate  results  of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  State  before 
it  was  prepared  by  the  completion  of  the  enlargement 
to  encounter  an  active  and  vigorous  competition. 
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Table  below  shows  the  amount  of  the  new  debt 
created  since  1846,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
General  Fund ;  the  specific  objects  for  which  the  sev- 
eral stocks  were  issued,  and  the  date  of  redemption  of 
each,  followed  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  canal 
debt  of  the  State  : 

CANAL    DEBT. 

6's  due  1st  July,  18T2 $2,250,000 

6's    "    1st  January,  1873 1,000,000 

6's    "    1st  July,  1873 1,250,000 

6'8    "    1st  November,  1873 2,260,000 

6's    "    1st  October,  1874 2,250,000 

Total  debt  for  the  enlargement 

and  completion  of  the  canals $9,000,000 

6'sdue  1st  July,  1873 1,500,000 

6's  "  1st  January,  1874,  to  provide  for  defi- 

cioncios  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the 

principal 500,000 

$11,000,000 

RECAPITULATION    OF  THE  CANAL  DEBT. 

To  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal 
nnder  Article  7,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  $13,223,70433 

To  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal 
under  Article  7,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion    11,000,000  00 

The  interest  paid  by  the  General  Fund 442,585  49 

Total  debt  1st  January,  1857 $24,666,289  82 

Of  the  debt  paying  interest  there  was  held  on  the 
30th  September,  1856 : 

On  the  United  States'  account $18,992,289  82 

On  foreign  account 3,424,000  00 

Total  canal  debt  to  30th  September,  1856 $22,416,289  82 

The  interest  on  the  debt  is  a  fraction  over  5.51  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  there  will  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Sinking  Fund  under  section 
one,  all  the  five  per  cent,  stocks  then  falling 
due,  say $3,053,605  34 

The  new  debt  will  probably  be  increased  by 
a  resort  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
under  §  3,  on  the  30th  September,  1858 818,839  44 


Decrease  in  aggregate  of  canal  debt  ......     $2,239,765  90 

If  the  surplus  of  the  canal  revenues  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
whole  annual  contribution  of  $350,000  to  the  General 
Fund  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  the  deficiency  should  be 
made  up  from  the  receipts  from  taxes  transferred  to 
the  Canal  Fund  during  the  year. 

The  premiums  on  loans  constitute  quite  an  import- 
ant item  of  receipts  to  the  State. 

I'KKMUT.MS   ON   LOANS. 

The  premiums  received  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
on  loans  made  since  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  have 
been  as  stated  below  : 


On  loan  of  June  22,  1854,  of  $1,000,000 


$175,706  25 
167,246  52 
131,380  00 
234,500  00 
R.  C.  259,405  00 
204,511  50 


Aug.  31,        "  1,250,000 

Feb.  22,  1855,  of  1,000,000 

June  21,        "  1,250,000 

June  20,        "  1,500,000  C. 

"  Oct.   24,        "  1,250,000 

On  loans  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  Sinking  Funds,  December 

18,  1855  (5  per  cent.) 4,500,000 

On  E.  and  C.  loan,  March  25, 

1856 1,000,000 

Aggregate  to  September  30,  1856 $1,375,439  52 

On  the  18th  October,  1856,  a  loan  of  $1,250,- 
000  for  E.  and  C.  was  made  at  a  premium 
of 171,38650 


31,981  20 
17070900 


Total  of  premiums $1,546,82602 

OP  THE  COST  FOE  ENLABGEMENT  AND   COMPLETION. 

The  late  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Hon. 
John  T.  Clark,  in  his  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1856,  estimated  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing all  the  canals,  after  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  including  10  per  cent,  for  contin- 
gencies, the  cost  of  engineering  and  land 
damages,  at $13,131,808  74 

To  this  cost  he  applied  the  constitutional 
loans,  under  §  3,  article  7 9,000,000  00 


And  estimated  a  deficiency  of $4,131,808  74 

which  is  a  pretty  large  addition  to  any  estimate  here- 


tofore given  by  the  engineers  of  the  total  cost  of  en- 
largement and  completion. 

Trade  and  Tonnage  of  the  Canals. — From  the  tables 
furnished  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department  we 
compile  the  annexed  statement  of  the  trade  and  ton- 
nage of  the  canals  for  the  year  1856.  The  tables,  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source,  of  the  movement  for  the 
years  1854  and  1855,  are  also  published,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  comparison  in  both  value  and  quan- 
tity with  the  business  of  1856.  The  statement  will 
be  found  of  much  interest. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  products  of  the  forest 
the  Report  of  1856,  compared  with  that  of  1855,  pre- 
sents an  increase  in  the  articles  of  furs  and  peltry, 
timber  and  ashes,  while  in  the  other  articles  there  is  a 
large  decrease,  both  in  value  and  quantity.  Compar- 
ing the  same  products  with  those  of  1854,  the  increase 
is  in  the  articles  of  furs,  shingles,  and  ashes,  both  as 
to  value  and  quantity. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture  the  receipts  of  1856 
show  a  large  increase  in  some  important  articles,  such 
as  pork,  wheat,  rye,  corn  meal,  barley,  oats,  peas  and 
beans,  potatoes,  dried  fruit  and  hops.  In  other  arti- 
cles, under  the  same  head,  there  is  a  large  deficiency  ; 
such  as  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  lard,  etc. 
The  products  under  the  same  head,  compared  with 
those  of  1854,  show  a  different  exhibit  from  those  of 
1855.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  pork,  beef,  ba- 
con, lard,  wool,  corn,  corn  meal,  and  clover  seed; 
while  in  the  articles  of  cheese,  butter,  hides,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  bran,  and  ship-stuff,  peas  and  beans, 
potatoes,  dried  fruit,  and  flax  seed,  there  is  an  in- 
crease. 

The  first  constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  April  20th,  1777,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  State  Legislature  July  26th,  1788,  and  was 
somewhat  amended  in  1801.  On  the  third  Tuesday  of 
June,  1821,  a  convention  called  by  the  Legislature 
met  at  Albany,  and  having  made  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  same  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  De- 
cember following.  The  third  and  present  constitution 
was  adopted  in  convention  at  Albany,  October  9th, 
1846,  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  ensuing  2d  No- 
vember, and  went  into  operation  January  1,  1847. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  existing  constitution  are 
these  : — A  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  State  Canal  Debt 
shall  be  thus  formed :  from  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  State  canals  from  June  1,  1846,  to  June  1,  1855, 
$1,300,000,  annually;  from  June  1,  1855,  thencefor- 
ward, $1,700,000,  annually,  including  $300,000  then 
to  be  borrowed  until  the  debt  is  wholly  paid.  After 
thus  appropriating  there  shall  be  annually  set  apart 
$350,000  out  of  the  surplus  canal  revenues  from  June 
1, 1846,  until  the  canal  debt  is  paid  ;  and  after  said  pay- 
ment, then  $1,500,000  annually,  which  appropriations 
shall  form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  general  fund  debt 
of  the  State.  After  thus  appropriating,  $200,000  or  less 
shall  be  annually  paid  from  the  surplus  canal  revenues 
to  the  State  treasury  for  general  State  expenses.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  surplus  canal  revenues  shall  be 
applied  to  the  completion  of  the  canals.  If  the  above 
sinking  funds  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of 
the  State,  equitable  taxes  shall  be  laid.  *  *  *  The 
credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual 
corporation.  To  meet  casual  deficits,  the  State  may 
contract  debts  not  exceeding  $1,000,000.  Other  debts 
may  be  contracted  if  submitted  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  people,  with  provisions  for  payment  by  direct  tax- 
ation, and  ratified  by  the  people.  *  *  *  Corpo- 
rations are  to  be  formed  under  general  laws,  except 
those  for  municipal  purposes.  Municipal  corporations 
are  to  be  restricted  by  the  Legislature  in  their  power 
of  taxation  and  contracting  debts.  Stockholders  in 
banks  are  individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  their 
corporation  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  of  stock.  *  * 
The  capitals  of  the  common  school  literature  and 
United  States  deposit  funds  are  inviolate. 
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The  aggregate  statement  shows  an  increase  in  the 
down  tonnage  in  1856  over  1855  of  200,844  tons,  and  a 
decrease  in  value  of  $2,674,537. 


In  respect  to  the  upward  movement,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  tonnage  in  1856  over  1855  of  115,346  tons, 
and  in  value  of  $30,687,844. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITY  AND  ESTIMATED  VAUTE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE  WHICH  CAME  TO  THR  HUDSON 
ElVEE  ON  ALL  THE  CANALS,  DURING  THE  TEARS  1854,  1855,  AND  1856. 


Articles. 

185 

4. 

181 

5. 

181 

4. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

THE  FOREST. 
Fur  and  peltry  Ibs 

67,340 

$85387 

45718 

$16  827 

90000 

$117  910 

Products  of  wood. 
Boards  and  scantling  ft, 

522,478,355 

8,815,426 

421,776,759 

7,684,769 

888,680  400 

6,460,647 

Shingles  M. 

25,836 

124,674 

71,838 

•_'s3,H08 

67160 

216,784 

Timber  cu  ft. 

4,456,039 

927  958 

3  189  446 

G46  H"2 

8  891  700 

680,659 

Staves  Ibs. 

182,061,491 

882,320 

199,787,285 

889,115 

165  566  000 

744,595 

16270 

88,245 

10199 

-    63  580 

9804 

49070 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  bbls. 

26,026 

959,549 

12,075 

862,250 

60647 

2,177,870 

AGRICULTURE. 
Products  of  animals. 
Pork...                           ...bbls. 

141  846 

$1,729,926 

60,422 

$1,408  234 

81  018 

$1,703  427 

Beef  " 

53,063 

524.681 

57,133 

658,783 

47030 

EttMti 

18  326  306 

1  648298 

9  519  657 

951  411 

6868000 

Cheese  " 

6,6T5  169 

'613'405 

9,507,123 

950,422 

6  152  000 

553  :>:>-• 

Butter  " 

2  354  193 

563016 

4,241  085 

855292 

8  462  000 

726  497 

Hides  " 

201,976 

81,234 

451,232 

96,552 

614000 

112194 

Wool  " 

3  129  387 

1  091  835 

4,824  945 

1  493  566 

2  328  400 

942  362 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil....  " 
Vegetable  food. 
Flour  bbls. 

16,803,210 
1  249458 

1,718,738 
11  434807 

9,458,458 
1,290  149 

972,686 
12,685  082 

6,726,000 
1  120  509 

807,205 
8681  804 

Wheat  bush. 

3  523,794 

7  047  570 

5,426,285 

11,502,977 

11  7S6  332 

20,517,169 

Eyo  ...                              .    " 

225  362 

278  770 

777,534 

971  374 

1  2S5535 

1  092  716 

Corn  " 

12,876  434 

10  648  306 

9,343,776 

9,126  671 

g'587'714 

6231,909 

Corn  meal  bbls. 

178  417 

774  292 

2,343 

11  221 

14851 

3-'  4S<3 

1  949  279 

2  188  158 

1  674  429 

2  216  479 

2182832 

2  499  428 

Oats  " 

5  353  121 

2'676'567 

4,507,982 

2,276  912 

6  060  812 

2  4S5  516 

Bran  and  ship  stuff  Ibs. 

17,014  526 

'191*222 

44,036  652 

440,367 

40  952  000 

'$64,948 

170745 

250  621 

90723 

222  786 

1  146  266 

654395 

Potatoes  ,.  .     " 

626,489 

407,1  S2 

689,043 

480,248 

870,733 

487,326 

Dried  fruit  Ibs. 

603,431 

50,359 

323,410 

31,963 

738,000 

73,799 

AU  other  agricult'al  products. 
Cotton  Ibs. 

733  812 

71949 

96,874 

10,846 

184,000 

20,074 

Unmanufactured  tobacco...  " 
Hemp  " 

6,634,056 
2  267  924 

1,191,496 
156,756 

2,344,842 
443,323 

312,750 
82,207 

1,166,000 
74,000 

233,149 
6,588 

943  013 

84235 

592,434 

88,28T 

548000 

76,778 

Flax  seed  " 

181  851 

4,587 

426,352 

18,742 

588000 

23,494 

Hops  " 

914,018 

822  699 

260,473 

50,104 

876000 

87,807 

MANUFACTURES. 
Domestic  spirits  galls 

2088721 

773  865 

1,329,832 

549,142 

3  759  150 

817,080 

13  622  755 

885  879 

11,143,467 

242,189 

10650000 

170  I'.'") 

6  217  273 

1  292  365 

7,453,919 

1,908,579 

4  678  000 

1,986,-Jiiii 

Furniture  " 

770  941 

77,094 

72,440 

124,124 

716,000 

71.  iit7 

850778 

58581 

2,780,819 

194,622 

506  000 

37,918 

Pig  Iron.,  " 

11,915,564 

182,709 

81,668,288 

558,322 

53.496,000 

792,412 

Bloom  and  bar  iron  " 

18  676  715 

461  108 

15,060,440 

423,250 

!•'  -'38  000 

833,392 

Castings  and  iron  ware  " 

1,786,878 
305  572 

60,024 
271  166 

1,512,256 
320,248 

49,958 
77706 

2,134,000 
842000 

fsVJ  1-' 

324,615 

"         cottons  " 

1  310  575 

373155 

1,106,198 

116,454 

1,682,000 

395,668 

"        salt  " 

8,805  087 

64,186 

6,065,004 

87,900 

3,726,000 

]>,ty;5 

Foreign  salt  " 

1,248  490 

80,936 

57,300 

891 

210,000 

1,054 

Merchandise  " 

31  488  000 

5,816,528 

83,112,000 

6,899,959 

27,146,000 

5,297,788 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Live  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Ibs. 

167,520 
137511  277 

$5,026 
902  008 

125,600 
156  877,258 

$6,336 
1  029  728 

316,000 
118  760  000 

$12,628 
107  549 

15  199  939 

30400 

6,877,246 

27,510 

1  822,000 

2644 

Mineral  coal  " 

111  171  940 

461,510 

86,065,040 

107,496 

54,158,000 

135:};»7 

8  575  190 

793,190 

232,618 

57,586 

9,816000 

419,609 

201  934  314 

4,038,686 

149,420,905 

5,739,528 

48,262,000 

8,497,701 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUK  AGGREGATE  IN  TONS  AND  THE  AGGREGATE  VALUB  OP  THE  PROPERTY  WHICH  CAME  TO  THE 
HrnsoN  RIVER  ON  ALL  THE  CANALS,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1854, 1855,  AND  1856,  UNDER  THE  DIVISIONS  AS  SPECIFIED 

IN   THE   ABOVE  TABLE. 


1854. 

181 

5. 

18! 

6. 

Ton*.                     Value. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tom. 

Value. 

The  forest  

1,132,921      1    $11,518,509 

884,653 

$10,698,483 

858,771 

$10,446.^.1 

728,5(11             44,626,405 

787,632 

48,057,269 

IJ'23,417 

4'.'  82 

43,129              4,031,003 

45,273 

4,884,619 

50,454 

I  M.271 

15.774      l        6,816,.V.'s 

16,556 

*;  -.^.»  '.  >:>!» 

I4.0T8 

r.  891 

Other  articles  

284,782              6,:>35,S20 

188,511 

T,080.'.M1 

ITOJM 

4,235,528 

Total  

2,155,146      1    $71,728,265 

1,922,625 

$76,961,271 

•-',123,469 

$74,2- 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  TIIK  AGGREGATE  QUANTITY  AND  V  AM  i 

OF  THE    PROPERTY   WHICH    WKST    UP     THE   CANALS   DUR- 
ING TUB  YEARS  1855  AND  1856. 

1886.  1856. 

Tons 535,597  650,943 

Value $118,443,863     $184,131,707 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  TIIK  AGGREGATE  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE 
OF  THE  PROPERTY  LEFT  BY  A  NO  WENT  UP  THE  CANALS 
nriLiNG  THE  YEARS  1855  AND  1856. 
1855.  1896. 

Tons 2,690,748  2.774,41 2 

Value $190,405,134         $208,418,441         $18,018,807 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1856. 


Export*. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

leared. 

District 

Fonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Knn.Ilwl  iiml 
Licensed. 

Sept.  80,  1821   .. 

$7,896,605 

$:>,2<>l,313 

$18,160,918 

$23,629,246 

158,174 

10,720 

118,750 

130,416 

1S22  

10,987,167 

6,118,818 

17,100,482 

85,445,028 

185,666 

17,784 

1828  

11,862,995 

7,675,995 

19,03S,!)(M 

29,421,349 

192,621 

28,658 

1824  

18,5'2s,i;.->4 

9,368,480 

22,N97,134 

86,113,728 

222,271 

18,142 

1825        

20,651,558 

14,607,708 

35,259,261 

49,639,174 

255,878 

19,851 

1826  

11,496,719 

10,451,072 

21,947,791 

38,115,630 

214,664 

21,365 

1827  

13,920,627 

9,918,510 

28,834,187 

88,719,644 

239,968 

88,875 

1828  

12,362,015 

10,415,634 

22,777,649 

41,927,792 

217,113 

42,378 

1829  

12,036,561 

8,082,450 

20,119,011 

84,743,307 

219,674 

82,855 

1880  

13,618,278 

6,079,705 

19,697,983 

85,624,070 

229,341 

86,574 

.... 

Total.... 
Sept.  80,  1881   .  . 

$127,861,179 
$15,726,118 

$87,972,177 
$9,809,026 

$215,888,356 
$25,535,144 

$863,379,563 
$57,077,417 

2,185,270 
254,331 

256,592 
72,-444 

180,932 

169,906 

1882  

15,057,250 

10,9*3,695 

26,000,945 

53,214,402 

242,749 

101,967 

18*!  

15,411,296 

9,983,821 

25.895,117 

55,918,449 

884,175 

158,566 

1884  

13,849,469 

11,662,545 

25,512,014 

78,188,594 

361,606 

238,650 

1885 

21.707,867 

8,687,397 

80,345,264 

88,191,805 

589,855 

843,078 

1836  

19,816,520 

9,104,118 

28,920,688 

118,253,416 

477,524 

355,591 

1837  

16,083,969 

11,254,450 

27,338,419 

79,301,722 

433,008 

404,784 

1838  

16,432,433 

6,576,038 

23,008,471 

68,453,206 

515,789 

328,763 

1889       

23,296,995 

9,971,104 

83,268,099 

99,882,438 

569,786 

880,666 

1840  

22,676,609 

11,587,471 

84,264,080 

60,440,750 

518,202 

843,114 

Total.... 
Sept.  80  1841... 

$180,058,526 
$24,279,608 

$99,529,665 
$8,8*60,225 

$279,588,191 
$33,139,833 

$753,921,699 
$75,713,426 

4,346,975 
600,807 

2,672,623 
865,241 

237,957 

248,696 

1842  

20,739,286 

6,887.492 

27,576,778 

57,875,604 

556,989 

840,520 

9  mos       1843  

13,443,234 

3,319,430 

16,762,664 

81,856,540 

881,281 

174,374 

June  30,  1844  

26,009,177 

6,852,363 

32,861,540 

65,079,516 

978,813 

414,625 

1845  

25,929,904 

10,245,894 

86,175,298 

70,909,085 

926,280 

414,688 

1846  

29,585,866 

7,849,547 

86,935,413 

74,254,283 

1,120,944 

425,942 

1847  

44,816,480 

5,027,883 

49,844,363 

84,167.352 

1,040,340 

488,755 

1848  

88,771,209 

14,579,948 

53,351,157 

94.525,141 

1,004,316 

705,378 

1849  

86,738,215 

9,224,885 

45,963,100 

92,567,369 

1,358,643 

784,514 

1850  

41,502,800 

11,209,989 

52,712,789 

111,123,524 

1,411,557 

737,539 

Total.... 
June  80,  1851      , 

$301,815,779 
$68,104,542 

$83,507,156 
$17,902,477 

$885,322,935 
$86,007,019 

$757,571,840 
$141,546,538 

9,379,470 
1,588,313 

4,851,571 

878,819 

518,575 

522,439 

1852  

74.042,581 

13,441,875 

87,484,456 

132,329,306 

1,570,927 

906,793 

1853  

66,030,355 

12,175,935 

78,206,290 

178,270,999 

1,959,902 

1,084,742 

1854  

105,551,740 

16,982,906 

122,534,646 

195,427,933 

1,918,317 

1,035,154 

1855  

96,414,808 

17,316,430 

113,731,238 

164,776,511 

1,861,682 

1,140,197 

1856  

109,848,509 

9,262,991 

119,111,500 

210,162,454 

2,136,877 

1,885,577 

HOMANS  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
For  New  York  Canals,  see  North  Am.  Rev.,  xiv., 
230,  xxix.,  500,  xi.,  129,  xiv.,  543.  For  Trade,  Com- 
merce, Debts,  etc.,  of  New  York,  see  HUNT'S  Mer. 
Mag.,  xviii.,  243,  xxiii.,  610,  xxiv.,  xxv.  (by  A.  C. 
FLAGG)  ;  Banker's  Magazine,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.  Min- 
eral Resources,  see  N.  Y.  Rev.,  iv.,  71,  v.,  477,  viii., 
103;  Am.  Jo.  Science,  xxxix.,  95,  xl.,  73,  xlii.,  227, 
xlvi.,  143,  xlviii.,  296,  i.  (N.  S.),  43,  iii.,  57,  164. 

As  our  limits  prevent  our  giving  full  statistics  of 
many  important  elements  of  commerce,  we  refer  to 
these  subjects  under  their  proper  heads.  For  par- 
ticular information,  see  articles  EMIGRATION,  TON- 
NAGE, NEW  YOEK  CITY,  BANKING,  COMMERCE, 
TARIFF,  SHIPPING,  RAILROADS,  CANALS,  and  UNI- 
TED STATES. 

New  York,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name, 
and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  sepa- 
rates Manhattan  from  New  Jersey,  with  East  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Long  Island,  in  lat.  40°  42'  N., 
and  long.  74°  8'  W.  New  York  Bay,  or  inner  harbor, 
is  one  of  the  most  capaciens  and  finest  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  completely  land-locked,  and  affords  the  best  an- 
chorage. The  entrance  to  the  bay  through  the  Nar- 
rows is  extremely  beautiful.  On  each  side,  the  shore, 
though  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  thickly 
studded  with  farms,  villages,  and  country  seats.  At 
the  upper  end  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  city ;  and  in 
the  distance  the  bold  precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
From  New  York  to  the  bar  between  Sandy  Hook  Point 
and  Schryers  Island  (the  division  between  the  outer 
bay  or  harbor  and  the  Atlantic)  is  about  17  miles. 
Fortifications  have  been  erected  at  the  Narrows,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  and  other  places,  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  shipping. 

Manhattan  was  first  discovered  and  explored  by 
Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609.  Hudson  ascended  the 


river  which  now  bears  his  name  as  far  as  the  present 
site  of  Albany.  The  ship  in  which  he  made  the  voy- 
age from  Holland  was  of  about  80  tons  burden,  and 
called  the  Half  Moon.  In  1610  a  ship  was  sent  by  the 
Amsterdam  merchants  to  trade  with  Indians  for  furs, 
etc.  In  1613  a  small  fort  was  erected,  and  four  houses 
were  built,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hendrick 
Corstiaensen,  who  explored  the  bay  and  the  several 
inlets,  creeks,  etc.  But  no  permanent  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made  until  about  1625,  on  the 
south  point  of  the  island.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  they  took  immediate 
measures  for  establishing  a  permanent  colony.  Under 
their  fostering  care,  bonweries,  or  farms,  were  soon 
taken  up,  a  substantial  fort  erected,  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  colonists  clustered  around  it.  In  1652  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  governed  by  2  burgomasters,  5  schepens,  and  a 
schout  or  sheriff,  and  continued  in  their  possession 
until  1664,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the 
name  changed  to  New  York.  In  1673  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New  Orange,  but  they  held 
possession  only  one  year,  when  it  was  again  occupied 
by  the  English,  and  continued  in  their  possession  until 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  assessors'  valuation 
of  property  in  the  city,  in  1688,  was  about  $320,000. 
In  1690  a  congress  of  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
colonies  was  held  at  New  York.  In  1694  there  were 
60  ships,  25  sloops,  and  40  boats,  belonging  to  the  city. 
In  1696  Trinity  Church  was  built.  This  building  was 
burned  in  1776.  In  1725  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  this  State. 

In  1699  it  contained  6000  inhabitants.  In  1774,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  population  amounted  to  22,750.  During 
the  war  the  population  continued  stationary ;  but  since 
1783  its  increase  had  been  quite  extraordinary.  In 
1790  the  population  amounted  to  33,131 ;  in  1800,  to 
60,489  ;  in  1820,  to  123,706 ;  in  1830,  to  above  213,000 ; 
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in  1840,  to  312,710 ;  and  in  1850,  to  515,507.  This 
however,  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  Brooklyn 
which,  in  1850,  amounted  to  96,838,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  New  York  as  Birkenhead  is  of  Liverpool 
Originally  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  narrow  and  confined.  In  these  particulars 
however,  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century ;  most  part  of  the  old  houses 
having  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  brick.  The 
new  streets,  which  are  broad,  and  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broad- 
way, the  principal  street,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
commodious  and  elegant.  The  pools,  that  were  form- 
erly abundant  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  have  been 
completely  filled  up ;  a  measure  that  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  population.  In  respect  of 
cleanliness,  however,  New  York,  though  much  im- 
proved, is  still  rather  deficient.  Formerly  there  was 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  sink  or  common  sewer  in  the 
whole  city ;  the  night  soil  and  filth  were  collected  in 
the  pits,  of  which  there  was  one  in  every  house,  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  nearest  quays,  were  thrown  into 
the  water;  and  as  these  were  made  of  timber,  with 
many  projections,  a  great  deal  of  filth  was  retained 
about  them,  producing,  in  hot  weather,  an  abominable 
stench.  But  in  these  respects  a  great  amendment  has 
been  effected ;  and  the  deficiency  of  water,  under 
which  the  city  formerly  labored,  has  been  completely 
obviated  by  the  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
about  40^  miles  in  length,  a  work  worthy  of  being 
ranked  with  the  noblest  of  the  old  Roman  aque- 
ducts. 

New  York  is  indebted,  for  her  wonderful  increase, 
to  her  admirable  situation,  which  has  rendered  her  the 
greatest  emporium  of  the  New  World.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  about  6  feet,  and  even  at  ebb  there  are  21  feet 
water  on  the  bar ;  and  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bays,  and  in  the  river,  is  so  deep  that  ships  of  the 
largest  burden  lie  close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed 
to  a  great  distance  up  the  river.  The  navigation  of  the 
bay  is  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  The  great  strength  of 
the  tide,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  keep  it  gener- 
ally open,  even  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Bays  are  frozen  over.  The  influence  of  the  tides  is 
felt  in  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Troy,  160  miles  above 
New  York,  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  its  naviga- 
tion. Those  natural  advantages  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended by  a  system  of  canals,  which  has  connected  the 
Hudson  not  merely  with  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie, 
but  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  consequently  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico !  So  prodigious  a 
command  of  internal  navigation  is  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  city,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans ;  but 
the  readier  access  to  the  port  of  New  York,  the  great 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  her  situation,  will  secure 
her  hereafter  the  preponderance. 

New  York  Harbor. — In  April,  1857,  Professor  Bache, 
of  the  United  States'  Coast  Survey,  furnished  the  Life 
Saving  Association  with  his  Sailing  Directions  for 
Sandy  Hook  and  its  Approaches  from  Sea,  of  which 
5000  copies  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  A 
portion  of  these  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  in  nautical  instruments  in  the  following  ports 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  captains  of  vessels, 
namely,  New  York,  Portland,  Me.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  a  supply 
of  these  pamphlets,  for  the  like  purpose,  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  United  States'  consuls  in  -Cork, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Hull,  Sundcrland, 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Liver- 
pool, London,  Havre,  Marseilles,  Antwerp,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Havana, 

Range  Lights  from  East  End  of  Gedney's  Channel,  be- 
tween Sandy  Honk  and  Fly-nil's  Knoll. — Two  fixed  lights 
located  near  Point  Comfort,  New  Jersey.  The  front , 


light  will  be  exhibited  from  a  lantern  on  the  keeper's 
dwelling,  which  is  located  near  the  beach,  and  painted 
white,  with  the  top  of  the  lantern  black.  The  rear 
light  is  located  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  front  one,  and  will  be  exhibited  from  a  tower 
painted  white,  with  the  head  of  it  and  lantern  black. 
The  keeper's  dwelling  is  north  of  it  and  painted  white. 
The  front  light  is  40,  and  the  rear  one  76  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen,  under 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  outside  the  bar. 
During  the  day  the  front  building  can  be  readily 
recognized  from  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  by  the 
lantern  on  its  centre,  and  the  rear  one  by  the  lantern 
of  the  tower  being  projected  on  the  sky  above  the 
trees. 

Main  Ship  Channel  Range  Lights. — Two  fixed  lights 
located  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  west  of  Highlands 
of  Navesink.  The  front  light  will  be  exhibited  from 
a  tower  near  the  beach,  painted  with  2  white  and  1 
red  horizontal  bands,  and  the  roof  of  the  lantern  also 
of  the  latter  color.  The  keeper's  dwelling  is  west  of 
the  tower,  and  painted  white.  The  rear  light  is  located 
on  the  north  side  of  Chappel  Hill,  1J  miles  distant 
from  the  front* light,  and  will  be  exhibited  from  a 
lantern  on  the  keeper's  dwelling.  The  dwelling  is 
painted  white,  and  the  top  of  the  lantern  red.  The 
front  light  is  60,  and  the  rear  one  224  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  both  should  be  seen,  under 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  length  of  the 
range  line.  During  the  day  they  can  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  shape  and  colors  of  the  towers  of 
the  front  light,  and  by  the  lantern  of  the  keeper's 
dwelling,  and  isolated  portions  of  the  rear  one.  It  is 
about  1  mile  east  of  Pigeon  Hill. 

Swash  Channel  Range  Lights. — Two  fixed  lights  lo- 
cated on  Staten  Island,  New  York.  The  front  light 
will  be  exhibited  from  a  tower  near  the  site  of  the 
"  Old  Elm  Tree"  Beacon,  painted  with  2  white  and  1 
red  horizontal  bands,  and  the  roof  of  the  lantern  also  of 
the  latter  color.  The  keeper's  dwelling  is  south  of  the 
tower,  and  painted  white.  The  rear  light  is  located  on 
a  hill,  near  New  Dorp,  about  If  miles  from  the  front 
light,  and  will  be  exhibited  from  a  lantern  on  the 
teeper's  dwelling.  The  dwelling  is  painted  white,  and 
the  top  of  the  lantern  red.  The  front  light  is  59  feet, 
and  the  rear  light  189  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  both  should  be  seen,  under  ordinary  state  of 
;he  atmosphere,  well  outside  of  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook.  During  the  day  they  can  be  readily  recognized 
:>y  the  shape  of  the  tower,  and  colors  of  the  front 
ight,  and  by  the  lantern  on  the  dwelling,  and  isolated 
josition  of  the  rear  one. 

Sailing  Directions. — Masters  of  vessels  intending  to 
nter  by  Gedney's  Channel  around  the  south-west  Spit 
3uoy,  should  run  on  a  north-west  half  west  course 
rom  the  light-vessel  for  the  black  and  white  perpen- 
dicular-striped Nun  Buoy  at  the  outside  of  Gedney's 
Channel,  and  from  it  west  by  north  through  the  chan- 
nel, keeping  between  the  buoys,  until  the  range  lights 
near  Point  Comfort,  New  Jersey,  are  in  one,  when 
laul  up  for  them,  and  continue  upon  the  range  until 
.he  two  main  channel  lights  are  brought  in  range,  which 
will  also  be  shown  by  the  main  light  at  Sandy  Hook, 
>eing  a  little  open  to  the  southward  of  the  West 
3eacon.  From  this  point  the  Main  Ship  Channel  range 
will  take  them  up  clear  of  the  "West  Bank"  and 
Craven's  Shoal.  Masters  of  vessels  intending  to  pass 
hrough  the  Swash  Channel,  can  bring  the  lights  in 
ange  outside  the  bar,  and  run  for  them,  until  the  Red 
I!an  Buoy,  No.  8  (which  marks  the  upper  middle),  is 
Kissed,  or  until  the  Main  Ship  Channel  range  is  on, 
vhen  haul  up  on  that  range  until  clear  of  the  "  West 
lank."  Vessels  drawing  more  than  17  feet  should 
not  be  taken  through  this  channel  on  the  range  line 
at  low  water.  A  foot  more  water  may  be  carried 
hrough  this  channel,  after  crossing  the  bar,  by  keep- 
ng  a  little  to  starboard,  and  opening  the  front  light 
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clear  of  the  rear  one.  The  Swash  Channel  rang< 
line  indicates,  by  the  most  recent  survey,  18  feet  a1 
low  water. 

There  are  67  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $60,000,000,  8  marine  insur- 
ance companies,  and  60  flre  insurance  companies,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $20,000,000  ;  besides  8  life  in- 
surance companies.  There  are  16  savings'  banks,  anc 
15  markets. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF 
THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OP  NEW  YORK,  AND  AMOUNTS 
BAISED  BY  TAX,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1844  TO  1856. 


Real  estate. 


Taxes. 


as  to  be  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  about  $13,000,000.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  kind  of  river  water.  There  are  laid  below  the 
distributing  reservoir  in  Fortieth-street,  more  than  200 
miles  of  pipe,  from  6  to  36  inches  in  diameter.  See 
AQUEDUCTS.  There  are  not  more  than  four  cities  in 
Europe  larger  than  New  York,  viz.,  London,  Paris, 
Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TAXES,  AND  OBJECTS 
FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  LEVIKU,  IN  THE  ClTY  AND  COUNTY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  YEARS  1850,  1852,  1854,  AND 
1856. 


of  accounts. 


1850. 


1X56. 


1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


$171,937,591 
177,207,990 
183,480,534 
187,315,886 
193,029,076 
197,741,919 
207,142,576 
227,015,856 
253,278,384 
294,637,296 
-330,300,396 


340,972,098 


$64,789,552 

62,787,527 

61,471,470 

59,837,913 

61,164,447 

58,455,224 

73,919,240 

93,095,001 

98,490,042 

118,994,137 

131,721,338 

150,022,312 

170.774,393 


$1,988,818 
2,096,191 
2,526,146 
2,581,776 
2,715,510 
3,005,762 
3,23ii,OS5 
2,924,455 
3,880,511 
5,066,698 
4,845,386 
5,848,822 
7,075,425 


Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  New  York  ab- 
sorb a  large  amount  of  capital.  The  amount  employed 
in  1850  was  $34,232,822,  and  the  value  of  articles 
manufactured  was  $105,218,308.  The  number  of  es- 
tablishments was  3387,  employing  53,703  males,  and 
29,917  females. 

RETURNS  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK. — CENSUS  OF  1850. 


Wards. 

No.  of 
manufactur- 
ing e  stabs. 

Capital 

invested. 

No.  of 
hands 
employed. 

Annual 
products. 

First  

137 

$1,013  500 

9707 

$8,906,837 

Second  
Third.... 

851 
9 

12,672,995 
607,000 

35,704 
660 

31,310,642 

1,801,700 

Fourth  
Fifth  

189 
83 

1,688,800 
1  227  562 

2,895 
2146 

4,885,211 
4,473  214 

Sixth  

156 

1  1  25  8SO 

4040 

3,822,191 

Seventh  
Eighth  

422 
233 

3,493,275 
861  890 

5,947 

2785 

9,641,038 
4,080  484 

Ninth  

189 

793,300 

2,444 

2,883,180 

Tenth  

96 

307,700 

1  035 

1,678  422 

Eleventh  
Twelfth  
Thirteenth  .  .  . 
Fourteenth  .  . 
Fifteenth  
Sixteenth  .... 
Seventeenth.. 
Eighteenth  .  . 
Nineteenth.  .  . 

149 
19 
172 
72 
93 
129 
145 
199 
94 

2,051,850 
341,550 
299,110 
965,700 
1,045,550 
8,280,380 
892,400 
1,227,780 
384,600 

4,434 
420 
1,281 
1,560 
1,176 
2,763 
1,835 
2,618 
670 

20,056,409 
520,500 
2,073,628 
1,546,927 
1,376,818 
4,368,175 
2,579,312 
2,920,760 
1,293,860 

Total.... 

8,887 

$34,232,822 

83,620 

$105,218,308 

The  Croton  aqueduct  commences  at  the  Croton 
Eiver,  5  miles  from  the  Hudson,  in  Westchester 
county.  The  dam  is  250  feet  long,  70  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  7  at  the  top,  and  40  feet  high,  built  of 
stone  and  cement.  It  creates  a  pond  5  miles  long, 
covering  a  surface  of  400  acres,  and  containing  500,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water.  From  the  dam  the  aqueduct 
proceeds ;  sometimes  tunneling  through  solid  rocks, 
crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  and  brooks  by  cul- 
verts, until  it  reaches  Harlem  River,  a  distance  of  33 
miles.  It  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement,  arched 
over  and  under,  6  feet  3  inches  wide  at  bottom,  7  feet 
8  inches  at  top  of  the  side  walls,  and  8  feet  5  inches 
high ;  has  a  descent  of  13J  inches  per  mile,  and  will 
discharge  60,000,000  of  gallons  every  24  hours.  It 
crosses  the  Harlem  River  on  a  magnificent  bridge  of 
stone,  1450  feet  long,  with  14  piers ;  8  of  them  bearing 
arches  of  80  feet  span,  and  7  others  of  50  feet  span,  114 
feet  above  tide-water  at  the  top.  The  receiving  reser- 
voir at  Eighty-sixth-street,  38  miles  from  the  Croton 
dam,  covers  35  acres,  and  holds  150,000,000  of  gallons. 
The  distributing  reservoir,  on  Murray's  Hill,  at  Forti- 
eth-street, covers  4  acres,  and  is  constructed  of  stone 
and  cement,  45  feet  high  above  the  street,  and  holds 
20,000,000  of  gallons.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed 
over  the  city  in  iron  pipes,  laid  so  deep  under  ground 


Alms-house 

Aqueduct  repairs 

"         construction. 
Battery  enlargement... 

Board  of  health 

City  Inspector's  depart 

Coroners'  fees 

Cleaning  docks  and  slip 
County  contingencies. 
Common  Council,  pay 

of  members 

Contingent     expenses 

of  Common  Council.  , 

Docks  &  slips(new  work 

"          repairs  . . . 

Donations 

Election  expenses 

Errors  and  delinquencic 

Fire  department 

Int.  on  revenue  bonds. . 
"     assessment  bond 

Intestate  estates 

Lands  and  places 

Lands    purchased    for 

assessments 

Markets ' 

Mayoralty  fees 

1  Officers'  fees 

Police  and  flre  telegraph 

Printing 

Repairs  and  supplies.. 

Rents 

Real  estate 

"        expenses.. 

Roads  and  avenues. . . 

"     8th  avenue .... 

Stationery. 

Sunken  ves'Is,  (remov'^ 
Sewers  (rep'r'g&  clean'g 

Salaries 

Statistical  tables  C.  A.  ) 

department j 

Water  pipes  and  laying 

Cleaning  streets ) 

Street  exp'ns  &  rep>s.  j 
Com.  schools  (for  State) 
"  (for  City). 

Commis'ners  of  Record. 
Building  loan  stock,  | 

Nos.  2  and  3 ( 

Indexing  records,  Co.  j 

offices j 

Judges  Supreme  Court 
Lighting  lamp  district. . 
N.  Y.  8.  Lunatic  Asylum 
''        Juvenile      " 
•       Asyl.  for  Idiots. 

Institution  for  Blind 

"    for  Deaf  &  Dumb 

Police 

Public  education  stock. . 

State  mill  tax 

Washington  squ.  iron  | 

railing  stock ) 

Water  loan  interest 

Arrearages  of  pro  v.  years 
Blasting  Diamond  Reef. 
Repairing  County  jail. . . 
Monument,  Major-  ) 

General  Worth f 

•rooving  Broadway 

Paving    Bowery   and  ) 

Chatham-street j 

trading  10th  avenue — 
Ward  maps  &  surveys  ) 

for  Tax  Commis'rs . .  j 
Surg.  departm't  of  police 
Central  park  interest.. . . 
Society  for  relief  of  I 

juvenile  delinquents  f 


Do!  la 
400,00 
20,00 
8,00 

10,66 
ib',66 

8,00 
100,00 


10,00 

80,00 
45,00( 
15,00( 
8,00( 
3,00( 
40,00{ 


Dolla 
390,000 
80,000 


Dollars. 
427,00< 
22,00( 


Dollars. 
925,000 
85,000 


20,000 
10,000 
50,000 
12,000 
10,000 
120,000 


25,000 


15,000 
12,000 
8,000 
70,000 
75,000 


25,00( 

10.00( 

75,5(K 

16,00 

6,00( 

120,0(K 

81,385 

10,00 

166,00i 

50,00( 

5,00( 

28,00( 

5,00( 

55,00( 

130,00( 


5,00( 
25,0(K 

5,OOC 

125 

30,OOC 


8,000 
15,000, 

30,00 

7,00 

15 

35,00 


26,00f 
50,000 
2,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 

9,000 

10,000 

200,000 


140,000 
200,000 

8,144 

267,969 


45,00 
60,00 

8,00 
30,00 
50,00 
40,00 

7,50 
20,00 

2,00 
12,00 
225,00 


810,00( 

185,64 
502,315 


50,000 


185,000 
127 


50,000 


200,000 


720 

2,030 

492,000 

148,043 
5,000 

186  689 
230,941 


720 

2,960 

540,000 

175^853 
5,000 


18,883 


3,OOC 
15,000 


8,000 

150 

85,000 


75,000 
135,000 

3,500 
25,000 
30,000 
50,000 
15,000 
20,000 

2,000 

15,000 

260,000 

1,500 

123,000 
140,000 
250,000 
74,742 
668,814 


50,000 

5,654 

8,375 

321,405 
467 

4,882 


40,000 
8,815 

18,000 
6,000 

70,000 

36,000 

7,500 

100,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
5,000 
81,000 

220,000 
60,000 
3,OOOJ 
16,500! 


7,000 

150 

20,000 

5,000 
85,000 
182,000 
20,000 
25,000 
50.000 
50,000 

18,000 

2,000 

24,00* 

369,200 

1,500 

165,700 
259,224 
60,000 
126,117 
,023,354 
150,000 

50,000 


2,080 
2,640 

872,715 
12,449 

810,225 


123,770 


396,307 

800 

40,000 

120 

2,240 

2,700 

828,500 

12,357 

608,826 


415,933 
35,500 
5,000 

28,500 
50,000 
75,000 
18,000 
10,000 

5,000 
162,422; 


Total  tax  levied ....  3,230,180  3,378,335  4,841,256  7,075,426! 
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RELATIVE  VALUE  OP  THE  EKAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  IN  THB  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  NEW  TOBK,  AS  ASSESSED  IN  1856 

AND  1856. 


W»rd». 

Aueunwnti,  1856.                Auettments,  1656. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Total. 

R.  Estate.  |    P.  Estate. 

R.  Estate. 

P.  Estate. 

1855. 

1866. 

R.  Estate.  P.  Estate. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1... 

Dollar.. 
85,975,250 
22,448,157 
21,745,650 
9,878,890 
13,s65.3W 
9,506,550 
12,475,958 
15,261,500 
13,767,700 
8,144,400 
7,504,700 
8,491,435 
5,093,991 
9,875,800 
25,857,850 
14,874,850 
15,562,400 
81,986,808 
9,892,936 
13,936,500 
21,796,375 
10,590,129 

Dollars. 

55,177,896 
5,118,680 
8,420,022 
1,644,480 
2,150,553 
1,700,857 
8,185,516 
1,823,726 
2,602,864 
1,121,385 
621,987 
905,800 
740,064 
2,319,645 
20,042,047 
2,602,800 
4,798,230 
14,296,150 
187,000 
455,200 
5,037.700 
788;i75 
14,491,580 

Dollars. 
87,192,580 
22,787,925 
2-2,723,2f.» 
!UI!l,07i 
14,282,450 
I'.",*;;.:;  14 
12,574,698 
16.162,969 
18,899,000 
8,281,500 
7,634,000 
7,391,285 
5,1-21,400 
10,261,400 
25,691,500 
15,565,200 
15,821,879 
83,954,a50 
8,041,183 
14,304,950 
21,025,025 
10,239,022 

DolUn, 

60,089,018 
6.778,172 
9,341,631 
1,758,545 
1,953,91)2 
1,530,42-2 
8,828,166 
2,907,858 
8,081,875 
1,083,484 
847,845 
758,075 
515,100 
2,254,423 
21,991,129 
3,536,588 
5,725,736 
16,992,442 
1,560,000 
1,019,250 
6,586,092 
730,675 
18,600,265 

Dollars. 
91,153,146 
27,566,787 
3(1,165,672 
11,023,320 
16,015,853 
11,206,907 
15,661,474 
17,085,226 
16,370,564 
9,265.785 
8,086^687 
9,397,2% 
5,834,655 
12,194,945 
48,899,897 
17,474,650 
20,360,630 
46,232,355 
9,529,936 
14,381,700 
26,834,075 
11,328,305 
14,491,530 

Dollars. 

97,281,598 
29,561,097 
82,064,919 
11,207,615 
15,236,442 
11,097,746 
15,902,864 
19,070,827 
16,980.875 
9,364,984 
8,481,345 
8,149,360 
5,636,500 
12,515,823 
47,682,629 
19,104,788 
21.547.115 
49,946,792 
9,601,183 
15,324,200 
27,611,117 
10,969.697 
18,600,265 

Dollar..        Dollar.. 
1,217,830  4,911,116 
889,768  1,654,542 
977,638      921,608 
70,180      114,115 
417,150 
6n,774 
.  98,740      142,650 
901,469   1,083,642 
131,300      479,011 
187,100 
69,800      825,357 

Dollars. 
6,128,446 
1,994,810 
1,899.246 
184;295 
220,589 

24*1,890 
1,985,101 
610,311 
99,199 
394,557 

Dollar.. 

loir,  r,i 

1,247,875 
198,155 

85S',607 

2  

8  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8              

9  

10  

11       

12                   

18  

67,406 
386,100 
834,150 
693,350 
258,979 
1,018,145 

368,450 

1,949,082 
936,788 
927,500 
2,696.292 
1,423,000 
574,050 
1,548,892 

820,877 
2,283,232 
1,630,138 
1,190,485 
8,714,487 
71,247 
942,500 
777,042 

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

Non-residents... 
Total  

4,108,735 

4,108,785 

887,038,526 

150,022,812 

840,971,408 

172,967,781 

487,060,838 

513,939,279 

7,507,832 

23,687,144 

28,792,241 
1,918,799 

26^78.441 

1,918,799 

Less  decrease. 
Total  increase. 

.... 

The  general  results  are  : 

Total  valuation  in  county $513,989,279 

il  "         Lamp  districts 499,122,165 

"  "         South  of  Forty-second  st 486,682,364 

PERMANENT   CITY  DEBT   REDEEMABLE  FROM  THE  SINKING 
FUND.    JANUARY  IST,  1857. 

Redeemable. 

5  per  cent  Water  Stock Jan.    1, 1858   $3,000,000 


5 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5&6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 


.Jan.    1, 1860 

"      Nov.  1,1870 

"       «      July  12, 1875 

"       "    NewBeser'r.Oct    1,1875 

"        «      Nov,   1,  1880 

Croton  Water  Stock Feb.  1, 1890 

Water  Loan,  No.  3 Feb.   1,1857 

Fire  Indemnity May  10, 1868 

Building  Loan,  No.  3  ....Nov.  1,1870 

"     No.  4 Nov.   1,1878 

Central  Park  Fund July   1, 1898 


2,500,000 
3,000,000 
255,600 
29.100 
2,147,000 
1,000,000 
990,488 
402,768 
75,000 
115,000 
715,200 


Total  amount,  January  1st,  1857 $14,230,156 

Less 

Amount  of  Corporation  Stocks  held  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  on  account  of  the  Redemp- 
tion of  City  Debt $4,525,478 

Revenue  and  Assessment  Bonds 417,000 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  taken  on  sale  of 

real  estate 925,716 

$5,803,194 


Actual  amount  of  Permanent  Debt,  Jan.  1, 1857  $8,861,961 
•which  is  a  decrease  of  $44,210  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  debt,  January  1st,  1856. 

FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY,  REDEEMABLE  FROM  TAXATION, 
JANUARY  IST,  1857. 

Payable. 

5  per  cent.  Pub.  Building  Stock,  No.  8, .Nov.  1, 1857      $50,000 

0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

r, 

5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
D 
B 

5 

5 

5 
6 
B 


FUNDED  DEBT  REDEEMABLE  FROM  CENTRAL  PARK  ASSESS- 
MENTS.   JANUARY  IST,  1857. 
6  per  cent.  Central  Park  Assessment  Fund  Stock, 

payable  February  5th,  1859. $1,600,000 

Total  amt.  of  Central  Park  Assessment  Fund  Stock  $1,600,000 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  holds  its  meetings  monthly,  for  the  consideration 
of  those  questions  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  city  and  state.  Hitherto  this  body 
has  published  no  annual  reports,  whereby  the  com- 
merce of  the  state  could  be  illustrated  for  the  benefit 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  now  proposed  however  to  supply 
this  want,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  secure 
at  an  earl}-  day  suitable  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  use  of  a  reference  library,  and  such  for- 
eign commercial  journals  as  will  enable  the  commit- 
tees to  publish  to  the  world  an  annual  report  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  illustrating  the  commercial  opera- 
tions, not  only  of  this  city  and  state,  but  of  the  union. 

Commerce. — The  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the 
city  of  New  York  will  be  best  explained  by  the  statis- 
tics showing  the  exports  and  imports  for  a  series  of 
years.  We  refer  to  the  article  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
for  an  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  the  State  (and  which 
has  its  principal  entrepot  in  the  city  of  New  York)  for 
a  series  of  years  extending  from  1821  to  1856. 

Among  the  imports,  the  great  increase  in  hides, 
liquor,  railroad  iron,  sugar,  tea,  and  dry  goods  will  be 
noticed.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  watches,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Among  the  ex- 
ports, the  most  important  articles  which  have  increased 
are  flour,  wheat,  pork,  hams,  and  bacon.  The  decrease 


.     « 

- 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
18T8 
18T4 

i  8T6 
1878 

50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 

rx  i.i  KHI 

50,(MMI 

50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
154,000 

cheese,    naval    stores,    sperm-oil,    and    India-rubber 
goods. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW   YORK   FOR  THE  LAST 
QUARTER  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1855. 
1856,  AND  1857. 

«            I          I 

" 

"       Stocks  for  Docks  and  Slips      ' 

Public  Education  Stock  ....  May  1 
Total  amount  payable  from  taxation,  Jan.  1 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Dutiable  goods  
Free           "     
Total  ent.  for  con- 
Warehoused  

8,644,645 

$39,441,3-28 
5,651,169 

$19,078,444 

$'26,l»!»l.-226 

i  .'.,709 

Total  mdso.  ont.  .. 
Specie  and  bullion.  .  . 
Total  imports  

Wiilid'n  fr.  w'honse. 
A'M  I'tit.  for  eon  
Total  put  on  m'ki't 

106,944,028 

$82,749,764 

$56,4:m,r>.->4 

- 
26,091.2-2(5 

$  I.C,7-.'.7!l(i 

46,092,497 

$5,8:'" 

,  1857  $1,164,000 

• 

$49Jfl6\i98 

|2T,9S 
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EXPORTS  FBOM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOB  THE  SEVERAL  MONTHS  OF  TUB  FISCAL  YEAE  ENDING  JUNE  80™,  1857. 


Months. 

Domestic 
merchandlue. 

Foreign 
merchandise, 
dutiable. 

Foreign 
merchandise, 
free. 

Toul 

merchandise. 

Specie. 

Total  eiport». 

July  1856 

$6,901,272 

$108,617 

$22,428 

$7,082,812 

$7,771,901 

$14,804,213 

August  

5,612,828 

211,998 

83,242 

5,913,068 

8,202,003 

9,115,116 

September  .       . 

7,045,202 

509,752 

67,825 

7,622,279 

8,73«,047 

11,860,826 

October.  

6,129,887 

180,577 

71,981 

6,382.845 

4,996,660 

11,329,005 

November  

7,541,595 

202,093 

55,662 

7,799,850 

2,950,s:;!i 

10,755,189 

December  

8,246,468 

467,501 

188,146 

8,897,112 

1,779,181 

10,670,293 

January  1857 

4,548,842 

183,408 

151,920 

4,884,170 

1,307,946 

6,192,116 

February  

5,899,202 

863,878 

175,706 

5,988,786 

1,831,726 

7,770,012 

March  

7,904,481 

628,080 

485,380 

9,017,891 

2,174,965 

11498,866 

April  

5,162,160 

814,143 

195,642 

5,671,945 

3,354,805 

8,026,750 

May  

6,046,643 

294,889 

169,451 

6,510,938 

.1.7*9,2(56 

12,300,199 

June  

5,895,812 

512,349 

782,028 

6,689,789 

7,939,854 

14,579,143 

Total,  1856—57  

$75,928,842 

$3,932,280 

$2,398,908 

$si>.259,975 

$46,942,243 

$128,102,218 

"     1855—56  

75,026,244 

8,207,710 

1,752,804 

79,986,758 

22,580,91)1 

102,567,749 

"     1854—55  

52,602,406 

5,636,788 

4,084,887 

62,323,581 

88,058,834 

100,381,915 

"     1853—54... 

60,321,085 

5,163,816 

1,839,973 

72,824.824 

84,304,241 

107,129,065 

The  heavy  warehousing  of  goods  during  the  past 
three  months,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  new  tariff, 
will  not  escape  observation.  The  import  of  merchan- 
dise is  more  than  $3,000,000  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding three  months  of  1856,  but  a  nearly  equal 
total  import  is  made  up  of  specie  and  bullion. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  certain 
articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  this  port  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  compared  with  1855 : 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


1855. 

1856. 

IMPORTS. 
Cigars  

$1,869,167 

$2,070,928 

Coffee  

5,713,351 

6,565,216 

4,169,452 

2,956,000 

Hides.  

4,392,588 

6,975,000 

1,454,783 

2,081,730 

Liquor  

1,809,856 

2,662,000 

820,630 

1,317,242 

Railroad  iron  

440,769 

3,076,059 

4,492,204 

6,512,000 

7,840,046 

14,535,965 

Tin  

4,481,879 

4,022,918 

Tea    

2,940,475 

4,106,375 

Tobacco  

651,453 

805,852 

Matches  

8,820,134 

2,684,536 

Wines  

1,414,081 

2,000,000 

65,446  452 

92,206  952 

EXPORTS. 
Cotton  

16,520,010 

10,358,182 

Flour. 

10,762  574 

14,981,923 

"Wheat  

5,636,571 

15,800,042 

Corn  

5,795,999 

2,948,900 

Rye      

589,875 

385,946 

Beef  

1,543,295 

896,979 

Pork  

832,842 

2,170  809 

Hams,  bacon  and  shoulders  — 
Butter  

1,430,451 
183,609 

2,063,194 
76,937 

Cheese  

836,695 

385,268 

Lard        

1,457,007 

1,404,237 

549,883 

170,533 

Tea    

652,894 

198  500 

Coffee  

1,385,592 

481.278 

329  668 

711,066 

2,430,758 

2,236,243 

2  996  530 

1,496  369 

1,503,961 

892,104 

Oilcake  

436,556 

805,762 

638,698 

1,001  670 

1,695,768 

200  000 

Furs  and  skins  

248,734 

267,994 

EXPORTS  FKOM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FOP.  THE 
LAST  QUARTER  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE 
30TH,  1855,  1856,  AND  1857. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Domestic  merchandise  
Foreign  mdse.,  dutiable  — 
free  

$13,373,540 

1,357,362 
892,023 

119,066,090 
899,588 
284,663 

$16,584,115 
1,121,531 
927,770 

Total  merchandise.  .  . 
Specie  

$15,627,930  $20,250,346 
12,495,6921    8,236,273 

$18,633,416 
17,083,425 

Total  

$28,128,622  $29,(  Mi.  01  9 

$=35,716,841 

The  figures  above  given  for  the  last  three  months, 
although  presenting  many  points  of  comparison  with 
the  same  time  in  1856,  show  little  or  nothing  more,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  1855,  than  a  steady  increase, 
except  perhaps,  in  specie,  in  which  the  increase  is  rel- 
atively large. 


VALUE  OF  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE,  OF  DOMESTIC  GROWTH 
AND  MANUFACTURE,  EXPORTED  FROM  NEW  YORK,  IN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING*  DECEMBER  31,  1855. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Alcohol  gallons 

28,170 

$15,383 

Apples  barrels 

2,460 

9,275 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  tons 

3,395 

439,739 

Bacon  Ibs. 

17,224,923 

1,521,2(53 

Bark,  oak  

38,646 

Beef,  salt  barrels 

25,062 

Beef,  salt  tierces 

87,046 

>•  1,370,880 

Beeswax  .       ..Ibs 

157,400 

42,989 

Biscuit  or  shipbread.  .  .bbls.&kegs 
Bricks,  common  

55,379 

214,701 
19,068 

Butter.  Ibs. 

1,083,070 

220,397 

Candles  " 

1,706,036 

820,696 

6,128,960 

654,839 

Clover  seed  

17,731 

Coal,anthracite&bituminous.  .tons 
Copper  ore,  pig,  pipe  &  sheet  
Cordage  &  cables  Ibs. 

16,266 
986,000 

91,404 
547,651 
127,565 

Corn,  shelled  bush. 

3,806,989 

8,811.245 

58,185 

297,149 

Cotton  bales 

273,674 

12,057,905 

Cotton  goods,  printed  or  colored.. 

149,353 
1,373,429 

Earthenware  

8,341 

Flour  bbls. 

990,563 

9,018,673 

Ginseng        Ibs. 

72,740 

88,876 

Hemp,  common  " 

00,4(10 

6,546 

Hides                       No. 

27,764 

117,782 

Hogs,  live  " 

4 

35 

Hops                                 Ibs. 

1,592,286 

419,520 

110 

20,080 

Iron  cast'gs  &  oth.  manufs.  of  iron 
Lard  Ibs. 

8,694,720 

1,250,450 
963,798 

914,757 

150,759 

Lumber,  pine,  hemlock,  poplar,  | 
oak,  maple,  black  walnut  and  >- 

29,478 

635,174 

33,240 

8,464 

Oil,  lard  " 

90,786 

76,454 

"    linseed  " 

25,687 

23,646 

21,950 

Paint,  mineral  

68,138 

Pork  tierces 

2,997 

"      bbls. 

143,004 

Potatoes,  common  " 

22,590 

50,111 

13628 

«    bbls. 

11,591 

612,466 

Rosin                      " 

505,950 

1,214,574 

Rum  gals 

1,414,255 

684,534 

Rye  bush. 

650,000 

824,885 

20,100 

133,381 

Sheep  and  lambs  No. 

1,781 

11,317 

Snuff  Ibs. 

14,380 

1,424 

1,619,649 

770,359 

Staves  and  heading  M. 
Sugar  cane  Ibs. 

19,512 
577,685 

1,824,596 
35,734 

Tallow  Ibs. 

1,964,713 

239,630 

Tar  and  pitch  bbls. 

60.467 

192,408 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds. 

6,863 

) 

"        strips  bales 

8,514 

V  1,030,515 

"       stems  cases 

5,244 

f 

5,426,021 

934,106 

Vinegar  gals. 

25,815 

3,281 

Wheat             bush. 

8,455,2:34 

6,952,393 

Whisky  gals. 

55,826 

36,514 

Total... 

$53.756.387 

Large  as  was  the  export  of  specie  for  the  fiscal  year, 
it  is  less  than  $9,000,000  in  excess  of  1854-55.  The 
export  of  domestic  produce  is  a  trifle  larger  than  last 
year,  with  prices  averaging  about  the  same — cotton 
and  provisions  being  higher,  and  breadstuff's  lower. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  TIIK  PORT  or  NKW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  TUB  SKVERAL  MONTHS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  80,  1867. 


Month*. 

Dutiable 

good». 

Free  goods. 

Total  for  con- 
sumption. 

Ware- 
housed. 

Total  mdse. 
entered. 

Specie  and 
bullion. 

Total  import. 

Wiiluirawn 

Total  put  on 

mirkft. 

July.  .  .        1856 

$19,288,885 
18,875,936 
10,984,4% 
9,982,001 
9,780,429 
7,98(1,499 
15,800,0-34 
18,508,918 
12,250,457 
11,155,5:30 
5,451,191 
2,471,728 

$1,280,854 
1,808,790 
1,026,208 
961,781 
1,079,524 
1,141,628 
850,928 
2,447,839 
2,388,379 
955,428 
1,674,810 
957,866 

$20,569,739  $4,917,669 
I'.i,ti7!»,77«     4,186,716 
11,960,643     8.264.622 

$2.->,4^7,  Ids 
23,816,492 
15.225,265 

$238,918 
103,173 
84,097 
95,029 
821,750 
246,876 
886,509 
1,023,711 
1,061,333 
939,218 
1,070,838 
369,901 

$25,726,826 
23,919,665 
15,309,362 
18,825,592 
14,450,545 
12,015.244 
19,006,732 
25,524,459 
21,188,496 
21,218,318 
18,705,255 
15,839,126 

$2.IS7,337 
2,534,732 
8,457,564 
3,273,982 
1,726,544 
1,625,650 
2,678,755 
2,501,696 
2,639,223 
2,287,815 
2,262,173 
781,099 

$22,757,076 

22,214,508 
15,41  h,207 
11.167,764 
12.SJ5.497 
10,097,777 
Kv24,T12 
23,458,448 
17,228,059 
1  t.:'.'.'V-'7:; 

9,888474 
4,210,188 

Augnst  

Octoli.-r  

10,89:i,7-_' 
10,809,953 
9,072,127 
16,150,967 

20,956,752 
14,583,836 
12,110,958 
7,126,001 
8,429,089 

2,886,781 

8,818,842 
2,690,241 
1,969,266 
8.648,996 
5,478,327 
8,168,148 
10,508,421 
11,540,136 

13,730,563 
14.128,7115 
11,768,868 
18,120,223 
24,500,748 
20,067,163 
20,279,100 
17,634,422 
14,969,225 

January  1857 

March          

April  

May        

June  

Total,  1856—57. 
"     1855—56. 
"     1854—55. 
"     1858—54. 

$1*1.330.083 
160,088,122 
1(17,029,210 
147,929,241 

*lt>,018,580 
17,432,102 
14,230,259 

12.7'Jl.o,V> 

$157,348,618 
167,520,224 
121,259,460 
160,720,296 

$62,879,159;f219,727,772 
29,508,426   197,028,650 
32,022,896'  15WM.-.V, 
27,417,160;  188,187,456 

$6,441,848 
1,126,097 
1.153,661 
2,937,048 

$226,169,121)  $27,950,070  $1  S5,29S,688 
198,154,747   21.934,130   189.454,354 
154,505,520   28,601,421   144.V.".->7 
191,074,604  -19,876,445   180,596,741 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  value  of 
goods  put  upon  the  market  falls  short  of  the  total  value 
of  the  import  of  merchandise,  about  $34,500,000,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  set  down  the  value  of  goods  in 
bond  July  1,  1856,  at  $10,000,000  at  least,  making  the 
total  value  of  goods  in  bond  July  1.  1857,  about  $45,- 
000,000,  which  is  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  greater  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  such  reports  as  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time.  We  must  not  forget  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  year,  an  importation  of  specie 
and  bullion  of  $6,500,000  against  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000  the  previous  year.  The  total  import  of 
merchandise  is  $22,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year,  and  it  is  not  a  flattering  fact,  that  we  have  been 
importing  most  freely,  when  it  was  evident  that  stocks 
were  accumulating.  The  merchant  can  not  devote  a 
few  hours  more  profitably,  than  in  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  above  tables. 

The  extent  to  which  goods  have  been  warehoused, 

caused  the  cash  receipts  at  the  custom-house  to  fall 

below  those  of  last  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  : 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THIS  POET  DURING  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOru,  1857,  COMPARED  WITH    THE 

TWO  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


Months. 

1854—65. 

1855—56. 

1856—57. 

July  

$2,045,745 

$3,7*7,342 

$5,441,544 

2,214,629 

4  290  764 

5,288  899 

September  

8,439,493 

8,543,379 

8,702,135 

October  

2,402,115 

8,329,195 

8,391,281 

1,751,023 

2  171  708 

2  774  846 

1,505,720 

2,984,942 

2,881  970 

January  

2,560,038 

3,OS;!  (i.r)5 

4,587,378 

2,665,165 

8,576,919 

5,117,250 

March  

2,363,085 

4,882,107 

8,752,185 

April  

1,994,711 

8,913,885 

8,801  607 

May... 

2,400,483 

8,457,154 

1,907,290 

June  

2,316,465 

3,527,425 

677,811 

Total      

$30,658,872 

$42  628  480 

$42  273  446 

The  final  result  of  this  expansion,  if  continued,  will 
be  the  loss  of  credit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  reduc- 
tion— not,  however,  until  we  shall  have  endured  all 
the  penalties  incident  to  bankruptcy.  With  the  real- 
ization of  the  present  prospect,  good  crops,  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  manufactures  of  our 
country,  we  can  expect  prosperity,  if  we  can  only 
avoid  the  evil  of  excessive  consumption,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, importation  of  foreign  manufactures.  We 
have  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  exports  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod extending  from  1847  to  1856,  inclusive.  This 
statement  enables  us  to  compare  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports, and  consequently  in  wealth,  of  the  three  princi- 
pal maritime  countries  in  the  world.  With  regard  to 
the  increase  of  wealth,  a  country  is  in  a  similar  po- 
sition to  an  individual.  The  exports  of  one  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  income  of  the  other ;  and  the  imports  of 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equivalent  to  the  expenses 
of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  this  country,  the  ad  valo- 
rem tariff  prevents  us  from  obtaining  a  correct  valua- 
tion of  the  imports,  in  order  to  obtain  the  exact  differ- 
ence, or,  in  other  words,  the  increase  of  wealth, 


through  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  We 
may,  however,  judge  in  a  measure  from  the  character 
of  the  imports  of  the  probable  gain  of  wealth.  If  they 
are  luxuries  instead  of  necessaries,  or  manufactures 
that  could  be  home-made,  instead  of  the  products  for- 
eign to  our  soil  and  climate,  we  may  justly  put  that 
nation  down  on  the  extravagant  list.  And  this  is  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  In  the  period  of  10 
j'ears  below  given,  the  increase  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  equal  to  107  per  cent.  ;  the  in- 
crease of  imports  has  been  (for  the  same  period)  equal 
to  114  per  cent.  Showing  that  even  with  our  enor- 
mous productive  powers,  and  the  great  wants  of 
Europe,  our  exports  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  de- 
mand for  luxuries.  We  are  apt  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  unequaled  growth  of  our  country,  and  its 
commerce.  Of  the  former  we  have  reason  ;  but  of  the 
latter,  the  figures  do  not  prove  our  statements.  In 
the  last  10  years  the  exports  of  the  United  States  have 
increased  107  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports of  France  for  the  same  period  is  equal  to  130  per 
cent. ;  and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  same  period  is  equal  to  93  per  cent. 

Statement  showing,  separately,  the  total  exports  of 
domestic  produce  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  past  10  years  : 


Year. 

France. 

Great  Britain. 

United  State*. 

1847 

$140,000,000 

$293,000.(NH) 

$158,000,000 

1848 

135,000,000 

268,000,000 

154,000,000 

1849 

185,000,000 

815,000,000 

145,000,000 

1850 

211,000,000 

859,000,000 

152,000,000 

1851 

228,000,000 

870,000,000 

218,000,000 

1852 

805,000,000 

893,000,000 

210,000,000 

1853 

245,000,000 

493.000,000 

281,000,000 

1854 

280,000,000 

488,000,000 

278,000,000 

1855 

808,000,000 

475,000,000 

275,000,000 

1856 

825,000,000* 

675,000,000 

826,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

The  exports  of  a  country  are  the  best  exponent  of 
its  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  a  measure  it  is  in  a 
direct  ratio.  For  although  the  profit  which  is  made  on 
the  articles  exported  may  vary  according  as  they  are 
the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  or  manufactures,  the 
raw  material  of  which  is  the  growth  of  another  coun- 
try, yet  there  are  other  allowances  to  be  made  which 
compensate  for  this  difference.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  any  financial  troubles  we  may  have  must  be 
the  result  of  our  extravagant  imports.  These  we  have 
shown  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  ex- 
ports, even  with  the  valuation  of  our  imports  by  an 
ml  niliirem  tariff.  The  correction  to  be  applied,  if  we 
wish  to  continue  prosperous,  is  self-evident ;  and  this 
correction  will,  under  our  present  course,  become  ere 
long  a  necessity.  A  nation's  balance-sheet  is  equival- 
ent to  the  relation  of  receipts  and  expenditures  with  an 
individual ;  and  national  bankruptcy  will  surely  follow 
when  the  imports,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  are  greater 
than  the  exports. 

The  exports  of  domestic  cottons  from  the  port  of 
New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  three  years  past,  has 
been  as  follows : 
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Export.'  il  to. 

1854. 
Package*. 

1855. 
Packagea. 

1856. 

riii'k«(;cs. 

Mexico  

1,718 
806 
8 
147 
908 
69 
208 
54 
112 
2,GS2 
988 
1,445 
48 
809 
276 
1,007 
529 
12,436 
550 

2,972 
837 
6 
234 
499 
1,148 
411 
16 
181 
2,764 
1,094 
468 
495 
1,152 
401 
1,324 
1,908 
11,929 
251 

4,897 
151 
10 
427 
880 
151 
228 
25 
949 
8,756 
835 
590 
190 
158 
160 
1,874 
2,060 
17,674 
267 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Swedish  West  Indies  

l»;iiiish  West  Indies  

British  West  Indies  

Spanish  West  Indies  

San  Domingo 

British  North  America  

New  Granada  

l!i-:izil  

Venezuela  

West,  coast  of  South  America.  . 
Honduras  

Africa  

Australia  

All  others  

Total... 

24,280      27,585 

34,782 

Maritime  Advancement. — We  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
gress of  this  country  as  a  maritime  power,  and  of  this 
city  as  a  commercial  emporium,  can  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  subjoined  simple  tables ;  the 
first  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  that  entered 
this  port  from  foreign  ports,  for  a  number  of  years, 
commencing  with  1821 : 


Years. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total  Tonnage. 

1821  

$155,733 

$16,240 

$171,963 

1825  

259,525 

20.655 

280,180 

1830  

255,691 

25,821 

281,512 

1835  

373,465 

90,999 

464,464 

1840  

409,458 

118,136 

527,593 

1845  

472,492 

140,858 

613,350 

1846  

496,761 

185,404 

682,165 

1847  

605,483 

833,537 

939,020 

1848  

657,795 

867,321 

1,025,116 

1849  

734,009 

414,096 

1,148,105 

1850  

807,580 

441,757 

1,249,337 

1851  

1,144,485 

479,569 

1,624,052 

1852  

1,231,951 

478,037 

1,709,988 

1853  

1,321,674 

491,581 

1,818,255 

1854  

1,442,278 

477,035 

1.919,313 

1855  

1,310,257 

202,000 

i;512,257 

The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  from  1821  to  1851, 
thirty  years,  was  nearly  ten-fold.  The  increase  in 
American  tonnage  during  the  same  period,  was  more 
than  seven-fold.  The  increase  in  foreign  tonnage  was 
nearly  thirty-told — about  2,900  per  cent.  This  ex- 
plains, more  clearly  than  any  other  fact,  the  cause  of 
the  growing  interest  felt  by  European  governments  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  great  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  tonnage  in  1854,  in  comparison  with  several 
years  immediately  preceding,  was  doubtless  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  Eastern  war,  which  employed, 
not  only  the  Cunard  steamers  running  to  this  port,  but 
a  vast  amount  of  British  shipping  of  all  descriptions,  as 
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transports.  The  inactivity  in  freights  hence  was  also 
potent  in  influence.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  foreign  shipping  entering 
this  port  yearly,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  tonnage, 
any  former  year. 

The  above  table  shows  only  the  extent  of  the  trade 
of  this  city  with  foreign  ports.  The.  coasting  trade 
since  1847  is  shown,  partially,  in  the  following.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  coasting  vessels  to  or 
from  ports  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia, 
are  not  compelled  to  enter*  or  clear,  unless  distilled 
spirits  are  of  the  cargo.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
this  exhibit  of  the  trade  of  this  city  coastwise  is  far 
from  being  complete.  The  same  fact  will  also  explain 
the  disparity  between  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared : 


Years.  Entered. 

1848 402,143 

1849 424,976 

1850 489,396 

1851 455,542 

1852 497,540 

1853 507,531 

1854 548,482 

1855 614,045 


Cleared. 
805,938 


1,020,070 
1,214,922 
1,873,762 
1,310,697 
1,499,968 
1,878,889 


But  the  increase  in  tonnage  is  not  alone  remarkable. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  largest  ships  of 
20  years  ago  did  not  exceed  in  tonnage  the  ordinary 
coasters  of  the  present  daj".  Then,  a  ship  of  700  or 
800  tons  was  a  wonderful  achievement  of  capital  and 
mechanism.  Now,  ships  of  more  than  2,000  tons  have 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
foreign  and  American,  that  entered  this  port  in  the 
years  indicated,  their  total  and  average  tonnage.  The 
statement  of  the  entries  for  1855,  shows  a  diminution 
in  the  average  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  to  below 
that  of  1840  ;  which  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  di- 
minished tonnage  of  the  year  was,  as  we  have  said, 
caused  mainly  by  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  large 
ships  for  purposes  incident  to  the  war  between  the 
Allies  and  Russia.  From  1835  to  1854,  the  American 
tonnage  increased  about  four-fold,  but  the  number  of 
ships  increased  only  about  70  per  cent.,  the  average 
tonnage  about  117  per  cent.,  exceeding  the  average 
foreign  tonnage  about  GO  per  cent. 


Years. 

American. 

Foreign. 

No.  of 

vessels. 

Total 

tonnage. 

Average 
tonnage  . 

No.  of 

Total 
tonnage. 

Average 
tonnage. 

1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1854 
1855 

1,544 
1,447 

1,484 
1,892 
2,636 

2,487 

373,465 
409,458 
472,492 
807,580 
1,442,278 
1,310,257 

245 
280 
819 

427 
547 

527 

471 
470 
526 
1,451 
1,411 
904 

90,999 
118,186 
140,858 
441,757 
477,035 
202,000 

198 
253 
267 
804 
338 
223 

SHIP-YARDS    OF   BROOKLYN,    WILLIAMSBUBO,  AND 


Class. 

Launched  in  the  years 

On  the  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  years 

1854. 

1855. 

1858. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Steamships  
Oth.  steam  vess  . 
Ships  

No. 
19 
23 
30 
15 
21 

Tonnage. 
24,600 
5,967 
39,380 
6,151 
5,292 

No. 
4 
4 
6 
10 
18 

Tonnage, 

11,100 
2,200 
9,130 
4,651 

8,785 

No. 

15 
5 

11 
12 
18 

Tonnage. 
18,900 

1,900 
12,550 
6,300 
2,820 

No. 
13 
1 
6 
2 
4 

Tonnage. 

9,200 
500 
8,200 
1,000 
1,183 

No. 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 

Tonnage. 

9,000 
1,150 
8,150 
2,300 
1,120 

No. 
6 
3 
4 
3 

Tonnage. 

7,450 
2,750 
2,150 
650 

Barks  and  brigs. 
Schooners,  etc.  .  . 
Total... 

108 

81.320 

87 

29.867 

56 

42.470 

20.033 

17 

21.720 

16 

laooo 

We  give  two  tables,  arranged  from  the  report  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  showing  the  complete  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  specifying  the 
destination  of  all  vessels  when  outward  bound,  or  the 
country  from  whence  they  arrived  when  inward 
bound ;  also  showing  their  nationality.  This  table 
enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  and  gives  a  clear  exhibit  of 
our  relations  to  other  countries  in  regard  to  favorable 
or  unfavorable  tariffs,  and  shows  some  very  curious 
statistics.  In  our  trade  to  England,  four  fifths  of  the 
tonnage  belongs  to  the  United  States,  showing  that 
we  have  a  fair  field  for  enterprise ;  while  to  the 


British  North  American  possessions  we  have  less  than 
one  fourth,  showing  that  we  are  inferior  in  enterprise 
to  our  neighbors,  or  they  have  some  tariff  advantage. 
We  absorb  four  fifths  of  the  carrying  trade  to  France, 
while  to  the  northern  European  countries  we  have  but 
an  equal  amount.  The  carrying  trade  to  South  Amer- 
ica goes  almost  entirely  in  American  bottoms.  The 
Cnba  trade  is  95  per  cent,  in  American  vessels,  while 
to  Portugal  only  about  one  third ;  showing  that  the 
tariff  is  in  favor  of  that  country.  To  Hamburg  we 
have  less  than  one  fifth ;  which  is  probably  owing 
partly  to  more  economy  practiced  by  the  Dutch,  and 
lower  wages. 
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STATEMENT   EXHIBITING  TUB  NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OK 
AMI.I:H  AS  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  WHICH  ENTERED  INTO 
THK    DISTRICT  OP   NEW   YORK,   AND   THE  COUNTRIES 
FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARRIVED,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  SOrii,  1856. 

Arrived  from 

American  vessels 

Foreign  vessels 

Total. 

Russia.  

No. 
1 
8 
C 
18 
8 
19 

'i4 

16 
6 
29 
432 
31 
4 
4 

Ton*. 
593 
1,486 
656 
8,480 
4,540 
26,763 

8,961 
8.247 
2,868 
21,512 
515,468 
17,657 
2,227 
789 

No. 
"g 

": 
41 
8'. 
1 
22 
C 

"l 

85 
18 
2 
2 
1 

310 
123 

"2 
8 

"s 

24 
4 
10 

"s 

19 
1 
1 
39 
43 
24 
1 

"9 

10 

'32 
4 
2 
3 

'20 
8 
5 
2 
8 
22 
26 

"2 

"l 
"2 

Tons. 
'2,871 

"822 
24,910 
44,816 
203 
9,490 
744 

"626 
60,844 
11,764 
849 
862 
262 

4l',8io 
17,263 

"870 
493 

i',828 

12,692 
1,640 
1,196 

V,999 
8,917 
189 
1,060 
8,891 
7,243 
5,627 
284 

2,607 
3,356 

8,479 
2,234 
373 
1,081 

8'.888 
859 
786 
402 
741 
4,669 
6,339 

"856 

"212 

i",os6 

*  '"l 
11 
1 
16 
49 
101 
1 
86 
21 

a 

80 

517 
49 
6 
6 
1 
1 
355 
230 
14 
19 
16 
1 
19 
143 
89 
10 
1 
20 
60 
6 
13 
728 
143 
50 

O 

9 

2 
15 

29 

'so 

8 
5 
8 
22 
152 
5 
42 
34 
75 
80 
136 
4 
80 
1 
8 
4 
57 

Tons. 
603 
8,8571 
656 
8,602 
29,450 
71,569 
203 
18,451 
8,991 
2,863 
22,138 
576,312 
29,421 
8,076 
1,151 
262 
245 
49,981 
87,008 
8,448 
4,858 
3,424 
293 
18,310 
135,052 
18,240 
1,196 
200 
5,463 
15,535 
1,177 
13,978 
252,391 
26,637 
14,864 
284 
1,849 
891 
5,548 
12,724 
868 
24,543 
3,739 
1,629 
1,081 
4,858 
27,056 
6fi2 
10,874 
31,576 
59,051 
21,170 
87,822 
928 
9,810 
821 
5,233 
4,393; 
58,004! 

Bweden&Norw'y 
Swed.  W.  Indies 
Danish  W.  Indies 
Hamburg.  

Bremen  

Other  Ger.  ports 
Holland  

Dutch  W.  Indies 
Dutch  E.  Indies. 
Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Gibraltar.  

Malta 

Canada  

1 

45 
107 
14 
17 
18 
1 
16 
119 
35 

"l 

12 
41 
5 
12 
689 
100 
26 

245 
8,671 
19,745 
8,448 
8,988 
2,931 
293 
11,982 
122,360 
16,600 

"200 
8,464 

11,618 
988 
12,918 
243,500 
19,444 
8,737 

<HhrrK.N.A.pos. 
British  W.  Indies 
British  Honduras 
British  Guiana.. 
Br.poss.  in  Africa 
British  Australia 
British  E.  Indies 
France  on  Allan, 
r'rauiv  on  Med.  . 
Fr.  N.  Anicr.  pos. 
1'Y  West  Indies. 
Spain  on  Atlantic 
Spain  on  Medit.  . 
Canary  Islands.  . 
Philippine  Isls... 
Cuba  

Porto  Kico  

Cape  de  Verd  — 
Azores  

9 

2 
4 
19 
1 

48 
4 
8 

1,849 
891 
2,941 
9,368 
358 
16,064 
1,505 
1,256 

Tuscany  

Papal  States  — 
Two  Sicilies  

Turkey  in  Asia.. 
Egypt 

Oth.  ports  Africa 
Ilayti. 

22 
132 
2 
37 
82 
72 
61 
110 
4 
28 
1 
7 
4 
55 
2,496 

4,s5S 
23,218 
803 
9,688 
31,174 
58,310 
16,501 
31,483 
928 
8,954 
821 
5,0-21 
4,893 
51,918 

San  Domingo.  .. 

Central  Republic 
New  Granada.  .  . 
Venezuela  

Brazil  .  . 

Uruguay  

Buenos  Ayres... 
Chili  

Peru  

Sandwich  Islands 
China,  

Total  

1,881,726 

1,033  299,938  3,529  1,681,659 

The  greater  increase  of  the  commerce  of  New  York 
over  the  other  cities,  is  shown  by  the  tables  from  the 
annual  report  on   commerce    and    navigation.     The 
tonnage  built  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1856,  in 
all  the  States,  was  469,393  tons,  the  leading  States 
ranging  as  follows  : 

i 

State..               £        4 

!_i_U_3 

31 

s4 

JI 

f.  S 

§ 
jo      £ 

5       70       84 
4       10       85 
4        7       87 
3       17     848 

4 
1 
161 
818 

4     sit;   i4!',:"i7-^ 
4       184     80,834-83 
27       806     76,301-12 

186      947    li  ;•_'.:  :.M-i  in 

Massachusetts.     £ 
New  YorL, 
All  others.  8 

Total  806     108     549 

221  i  1,708;  46;i. 

Maine,  it  appears  from  this,  builds  an  amount  of  ton- 
nage nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
together,  and  also  nearly  as  large  an  amount  as  all  the 
ithcr  States  of  the  Union,  omitting  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  ;  so  that  there  is  built  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
almost  one  third  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Union. 
Probably,  leaving  out  of  view  steamships,  canal  boats, 
and  river  craft,  Maine  builds  fully  one  half  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Union. 

Taking  the  leading  ship-owning  States,  we  have  the 
following  result  as  to  tonnage  owned : 

June  SO,  1856.    Ju 

New  York l,5n- 

Massachusetts 891,300 

Maine 780,170 

Total 8,180,338 


0, 18S5. 

1,464216 

979,205 


Ton«. 

Inc..  44,587 
Dec..87,845 
Dec..26,429 


8,250.020 
3,180,333 


Decrease  in  the  year  1855 69,637 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amount  of 
tonnage  owned  in  the  large  ports  which  have  over 
50,000  tons  registered  at  the  custom-house  of  the  dis- 
trict : 


Forts. 

June  30,  1856. 

Jane  SO,  1855. 

New  York  

1  828  086 

Tons. 
1  228  234 

Boston  

'521  117 

54C268 

Philadelphia  

197  228 

294  806 

Baltimore  

188344 

1S8108 

Bath  

193  320 

175258 

NewOr>eans  

163308 

200  836 

Waldoborough  

1;V>  ^T:i 

14^  896 

New  Bedford.  

ISS'OOO 

Ki't  'isC 

Portland  

186154 

187817 

Buffalo  

89  929 

76952 

Chicago  

57407 

50972 

Cleveland  

60919 

51578 

Detroit  

,r»s  »;>s 

65,058 

Belfast  

76612 

70762 

Barnstable  

63  136 

80615 

Charleston  

59128 

56,419 

San  Francisco  

80750 

87842 

Cuyahoga.  

60,916 

The  most  remarkable  decline  is  that  shown  in  Phil- 
adelphia. New  York  exhibits  the  greatest  increase 
of  tonnage,  according  to  these  returns. 

Of  tonnage  employed  in  steam  navigation,  New 
York  stands  at  the  head  by  a  large  amount.  The 
figures  are  as  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

New  York  State 155,786 

New  Orleans 51,751 

St.  Louis 88,745 

Pittsburg. 37,505 

RATES  OK  COMMISSIONS  RECOMMENDED  BY  TJIK  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE,  TO  BE  CHARGED  WHEBE  NO  EXPRESS  AGREE- 
MENT TO  THE  CONTRARY  EXISTS. 

Banking. 

On  purchase  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of 
securities,  including  the  drawing  of  bills  for 

the  payment  of  same 1  per  cent. 

On  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  securi- 
ties, including  remittances  in  bills  and  guar- 
anty   l  « 

On  purchase  of  sale  of  specie  and  bullion |        " 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange f       " 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange,  with  guaranty.  1         " 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  of  exchange 1         " 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 

securities ±       " 

Collecting  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 1         " 

Receiving  and  paying  moneys  on  which  no  other 

commission  is  received .' ^       " 

Procuring  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange  pay- 
able in  foreign  countries J  »' 

On  issuing  letters  of  credit  to  travelers,  exclusive 

of  foreign  bankers'  charge 1         " 

Where  bills  of  exchange  are  remitted  for  col- 
lection, and  returned  under  protest  for  the 
non-acceptance,  or  non-payment,  the  same 
commissions  are  to  be  charged  as  though  they 
were  duly  accepted  and  paid. 

General  Business. 

For  sales  of  foreign  merchandise 5         " 

On  domestic  merchandise 2^       " 

Guaranty 2|        •' 

On  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  on 

cost  and  charges,  with  funds  in  bond 2^       " 

Collecting  delayed  and  litigated  accounts 6          " 

Kffecting  marine  insurance,  on  amount  insured.     ^        " 
No  amount  to  bo  charged  for  effecting  insurance 

on  property  consigned. 
Landing  and"  rv-Khipping  ptods  from  vessels  in 

distress,  on  value  of  invoice %\        " 

Landing  and  re-shipping,  on  specie  and  bullion..     }        " 
Ken  ivin^'  .'111,1  forwarding  niffchiiiuH.se  entered 
at  custom-house,  on  invoice  value  1  per  cnit., 

and  on  expenses  incurred 2J       " 

On  consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or 
re-shipped,  full  commissions  are  to  be  charged, 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  In- 
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General  Business. 

rnrrorl,  and  one  half  commission  on  the  resi- 
due of  the  value. 

On  giviiiL,'  bonds  that  passengers  will  not  become 
a  burden  on  the  city,  on«the  amount  of  the 

bonds 2i  per  cent. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  robbery,  fire  (unless  insurance 
be  ordered),  theft,  popular  tumult,  and  all 
other  unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  goods,  pro- 
vided due  diligence  has  been  exercised  in  the 
care  of  them. 

Shipping. 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  vessels 2J 

Disbursements  and  outfit  of  vessels 2J 

Procuring  freight  and  passengers  for  Europe, 

Kast  Indies,  and  in  American  vessels 2$ 

Do.  do.  in  foreign  vessels 5 

Do.  do.  coastwise 5 

Collecting  freight 2J 

Collecting  insurance  losses  of  all  kinds 2$ 

Chartering  vessels,  on  amount  of  freight,  actual 
or  estimated,  to  be  considered  as  due  when  the 

charter-parties  are  signed 2J       " 

But  no  charter  to  be  considered  binding  till 
a  memorandum,  or  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
charter  has  been  signed. 
On  giving  bonds  for  vessels  under  attachment  in 

litigated  cases,  on  amount  of  liability 2J       " 

The  foregoing  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  brokerage, 
and  every  charge  actually  incurred. 

Nicaragua,  San  Juan  de.  A  sea-port  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  State  of 
Costa  Rica,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
lat.  10°  55'  N.,  long.  83°  43'  W.  The  port  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  considered  the  best  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Till  lately,  the  town  was  quite  inconsiderable, 
and  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  cluster  of  huts  ;  but 
latterty  it  has  no  doubt  been  improved. 

This  place  has  risen  into  importance  from  its  being 
at  the  western  extremity  of  a  proposed  line  of  water 
communication  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  line  is  to  consist  parti y  of  the  River 
San  Juan,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  east  to 
the  sea  at  San  Juan,  partly  of  the  lake,  and  partly  of  a 
canal  to  be  constructed  from  the  latter  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  project  has  been  often  mooted  ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  consequent  emigration  to  and  inter- 
course with  that  country,  have  given  it  an  incomparably 
greater  interest  than  it  formerly  possessed.  The  coun- 
try appears  to  present  greater  facilities  for  effecting 
this  great  work,  than  any  other  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, except  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.  The 
River  San  Juan,  about  90  miles  in  length,  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  navigable  throughout  its  entire 
course  for  sea-going  vessels,  till  the  Spaniards,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers, 
sunk  vessels  loaded  with  stone  in  its  bed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  interruption  thus  given  to  the  stream,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  water  was  carried  off  by  a 
new  channel  called  the  Rio  Colorado. — CHEVALIER, 
IJIsthme  de  Panama,  etc.,  p.  84.  The  San  Juan  is 
still,  however,  navigated,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
in  the  rainy  season,  by  steamers  and  other  vessels 
drawing  little  water. 

The  lake  itself  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  is 
adapted  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  The  distance 
between  its  south-western  shore  and  the  Gulf  of  Papa- 
gayo,  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  29,880  yards,  or  15|  miles; 
and  though  the  intervening  country  be  laid  down  in 
many  maps  as  mountainous,  the  greatest  actual  height 
of  any  part  of  it  above  the  level  of  the  lake  is  only  19 
feet ;  at  least,  such  is  the  result  given  by  a  series  of 
347  levels,  about  100  yards  apart,  taken  in  1781. — 
THOMPSON'S  Guatemala,  Append.,  pp.  512-520.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  is  128  feet  3  inches  (English)  above 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  ;  an  ascent  which  might  be 
overcome  by  a  succession  of  locks.  The  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  two  oceans,  formerly  supposed  to  be  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  is  said  by  Hum- 
boldt  not  to  exceed  20,  or,  at  most,  22  feet.  (Nouv. 
JKspayne,  i.,  223,  ed.  1825.)  At  its  western  extremity, 
4Y 


the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  connected  by  a  small  river, 
the  Tipitapa,  with  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua. 
The  latter,  55  miles  in  length  by  nearly  30  in  breadth, 
is  also  said  to  have  deep  water  throughout.  And  the 
plan  which  appears  to  be  at  present  preferred  is,  to 
make  the  channel  uniting  these  two  lakes  navigable, 
and  to  excavate  a  canal  from  the  latter  to  the  port  of 
Realejo,  on  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Squier,  late  charge  des 
affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Nicaragua,  has  pub- 
lished the  following  statements  in  regard  to  this  route. 

Length  of  the  route  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  etc.,  across 
the  American  Continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Oceans  :  River  San  Juan,  90  miles  ;  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, necessary  to  be  traversed,  110  miles  ;  River 
Tipitapa,  18  miles ;  Lake  Managua  or  Leon,  55  miles  ; 
from  Lake  Managua  to  Realejo,  40  miles ;  total,  303 
miles.  Height  of  the  various  lakes  to  be  passed,  and 
the  elevations  of  land  :  height  of  Lake  Licaragua,  147 
feet  9  inches  above  Atlantic,  128  feet  3  inches  above 
Pacific ;  height  of  Lake  Managua,  176  feet  5  inches 
above  Atlantic,  156  feet  11  inches  above  Pacific;  high- 
est point  of  land  to  be  passed,  231  feet  11  inches  above 
Atlantic,  212  feet  5  inches  above  Pacific. 

The  River  San  Juan  reaches  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  divergence  takes  place  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea,  forming  a  low  delta,  penetrated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  or,  as  they  are  called  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, bayous,  and  lagunas.  The  principal  branch  is 
the  Colorado,  which  carries  off  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  which  empties  into  the 
ocean  some  10  or  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  port. 
There  is  an  almost  impassable  bar  at  the  entrance,  which 
would  preclude  the  ascent  of  vessels,  even  if  the  depth 
of  water  above  permitted  of  their  proceeding  after  it 
was  passed.  The  little  steamer  Orus,  nevertheless, 
after  repeated  trials,  succeeded  in  passing.  There  is 
another  small  channel  called  the  Tauro,  which  reaches 
the  sea  midway  between  the  port  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.  The  branch  emptying  into  the  harbor,  the 
one  through  which  the  ascending  and  descending  boats 
pass,  carries  off  only  about  one  third  of  the  water  of 
the  river.  It,  too,  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  i.  e.,  at  its 
point  of  debouchure  into  the  harbor,  upon  which,  at 
low  tide,  there  are  but  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
This  passed,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wide,  and  studded 
with  low  islands ;  but  excepting  in  the  channel,  which 
is  narrow  and  crooked,  the  water  is  very  shallow.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Colorado  branch  might  be 
dammed,  and  a  greater  column  of  water  thrown  into 
the  other,  or  San  Juan  branch.  But  the  suggestion 
can  only  be  made  by  those  who  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  Allowing  it  to  be  possible 
to  build  a  dam,  the  stream  would  probably  find  a  new 
channel  to  the  sea  ;  or,  if  it  took  the  direction  of  the 
harbor,  fill  it  up  during  the  first  rainy  season  with 
sand,  or  at  once  destroy  the  sandy  barriers  which  now 
protect  and  form  it.  It  can  not  be  made  navigable  for 
ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind,  except  of  the  lightest 
draught,  by  any  practicable  system  of  improvements. 
The  boats  used  upon  the  river  for  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  are  exaggerated  canoes,  called  bongos. 
Some  are  hollowed  from  a  single  tree,  but  the  better 
varieties  are  built,  with  some  degree  of  skill,  from  the 
timber  of  the  cedro,  a  very  light  and  durable  kind  of 
wood,  which  grows  abundantly  about  the  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  carry  from  8  to  10  tons,  and  draw  2  or 
3  feet  of  water  when  loaded.  They  are  long,  and 
rather  deep  and  narrow,  and  have,  when  fully  manned, 
from  8  to  12  oarsmen,  who  drive  the  boats  by  means 
of  long  sweeps  and  setting-poles.  Sails  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  used,  except  upon  the  lake.  The  masts  are  un- 
shipped and  left  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  descending, 
and  resumed  again  in  returning.  These  boats  have  a 
small  space  near  the  stern  called  the  "  chopa,"  covered 
with  a  board  roof,  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  or  with 
hides,  which  is  assigned  to  the  passengers.  The  rest 
of  the  boat  is  open,  and  the  oarsmen,  or,  as  they  call 
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themselves  marineros  (sailors),  are  without  protection, 
and  sleep  upon  their  benches  at  night,  covered  only 
with  their  blankets,  and  with  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
for  a  common  pillow.  The  captain,  or  patron,  is  the 
steersman,  and  occupies  a  narrow  deck  at  the  stern, 
called  the  jnm-tti,  upon  which  he  also  sleeps,  coiling 
himself  up  in  a  knot,  if  the  boat  is  small  and  the  pine- 
ta  narrow.  The  freight,  if  liable  to  damage  from  ex- 
posure, is  covered  with  raw  hides,  which,  between  sun 
and  rain,  soon  diffuse  an  odor  very  unlike  the  perfumes 
which  are  said  to  load  the  breezes  of  Araby  the  Blest. 
The  usual  freightage  from  San  Juan  to  Granada  — 
a  distance  of  160  or  170  miles  —  is  from  30  to  50  cents 
per  cwt. ;  if  the  articles  are  bulky,  it  is  more.  The 
boatmen  are  paid  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  the  trip, 
down  from  Grenada  and  back,  which  usually  occupies 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  although  with  proper  man- 
agement it  might  be  made  in  less  time.  Time,  how- 
ever, in  these  regions  is  not  regarded  as  of  much  im- 
portance, and  every  thing  is  done  very  leisurely. 

Nicaragua,  a  Republic  of  Central  America.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  10°  45'  to  13°  20'  N.,  at  the  Bay  of  Con- 
chagua,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  long.  83°  40'  to  87°  40' 
W. ;  having  west  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  part  of  the  so-called  Mosquito  territory,  north 
the  State  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  and  South 
Costa  Rica.  Area  about  49,000  square  miles.  The  Re- 
public is  divided  into  five  Departments,  each  of  which 
has  several  judicial  districts,  as  follows  : 


Departments. 

Pop. 

Districts. 

20,000 
95,000 

90,000 
4:1.000 
12,000 

Kivas  or  Nicaragua. 
t  AcayopaorChontales, 
|      Granada,    Masaga, 
'      and  Managua. 
Leon  and  Chinandega. 
Matagalpa. 
Segovia. 

Occidental  

Septentrional  of  Matagalpa 
Septentrional  of  Segovia  .  . 
Total  

247,000| 

The  population  here  given  is  the  results  arrived  at, 
in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in  1846.  It 
was  only  partially  successful,  as  the  people  supposed  it 
preliminary  to  some  military  conscription,  or  new  tax. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  State,  with  their  estimated 
population,  are  as  follows : 


Leon  (the  capital),  in- 
cluding Subtiava.. .  25,000 

Chinandega 11,000 

Chinandego  Viejo 3,000 

Realejo 1,000 


Puebla  Nueva 2,900 

Nagorote 1,800 

Souci 2,500 

Managua 12,000 

Massaya 15,090 


Granada 10,000 

Nicaragua 8,000 

Segovia 8,000 

Matagalpa 2,000 


Chichigalpa 2,800 

Posultega 900 

Telica 1,000 

Somotillo 2,000 

Villa  Neuva 1,000 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  females  greatly  exceed 
the  males  in  number.  In  the  Department  Occidental, 
according  to  the  census,  the  proportions  were  as  three 
to  two.'  The  civilized  Indians,  and  those  of  Spanish 
and  negro  stocks  crossed  with  them,  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  population.  The  individuals  of  pure  European 
extraction  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole, 
and  are  more  than  equaled  in  number  by  those  of  pure 
negro  blood.  The  entire  population  may  be  divided  as 
follows:  Whites,  20,000;  negroes,  15JOOO;  Indians, 
80,000 ;  mixed,  130,000.— Total,  250,000.  Most  of  these 
live  in  towns,  many  of  them  going  two,  four,  and  six 
miles  daily  to  labor  in  the  fields,  starting  before  day 
and  returning  at  night.  The  plantations,  "haciendas," 
"  hattos,"  "  ranches,"  and  "  chacras",  are  scattered  pret- 
ty equally  over  the  country,  and  are  reached  by  paths 
so  obscure  as  almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of 
travelers,  who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a 
continual  forest  from  one  town  to  another,  are  liable  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  country  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  Their  dwellings  are  usually  of 
canes,  thatched  with  palm,  many  of  them  open  at  the 
sides,  and  with  no  other  floor  but  the  bare  earth,  the 
occupation  of  which  is  stoutly  contested  by  pigs,  calves, 
fowls,  and  children.  These  fragile  structures,  so  equa- 
ble and  mild  is  the  climate,  are  adequate  to  such  pro- 


tection as  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  consider  neces- 
sary. Some  of  them  are  more  pretending,  and  have 
the  canes  plastered  over  and  whitewashed,  with  tile 
roofs,  and  other  improvements;  and  there  are  a  few, 
belonging  to  large  proprietors,  which  are  exceedingly 
neat  and  comfortable,  approaching  nearer  our  ideas  of 
habitations  for  human  beings.  A  large  part  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  towns  are  much  of  the  same  character. 
The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however,  are  built 
of  adobes,  are  of  one  story,  and  inclose  large  courts, 
which  are  entered  under  archways,  often  constructed 
with  great  beauty.  The  court-yard  has  generally  a 
number  of  shade  trees,  usually  orange,  making  the  cor- 
ridors, upon  which  all  the  rooms  open,  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

In  October,  1855,  Walker,  an  adventurer  from  Cal- 
ifornia, landed  in  Nicaragua  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  being  favored  by  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revolution.  From 
this  time  until  1857  he  held  possession  of  the  country, 
though  with  varied  success,  against  all  forces  brought 
against  him.  In  1857,  his  expected  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States  failing  to  arrive,  he  was  forced 
to  retreat,  and  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  his  army, 
and  finally  had  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
sloop  St.  Mary  to  convej'  himself  and  command  to  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  valuable  land  is  made  avail- 
able. The  productions  are  indigo,  of  which  from  800 
to  1000  zeroons  are  manufactured  3-early ;  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  and  cotton  —  the  last  of  superior  quality,  and 
formerly  raised  in  large  quantities ;  Indian  corn,  rice, 
beans,  and  plantains,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  are 
raised  in  abundance ;  wheat,  also,  is  grown  in  the 
mountainous  and  cooler  parts  of  the  country.  Fruits, 
of  various  kinds,  are  plentiful,  including  excellent 
oranges  and  lemons.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  consists  in  cattle,  of  which  there  are  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts,  particularly  in  the  districts  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  extensive  and  excellent 
pasturage  is  met  with.  The  chief  exports  of  the  State 
are  indigo,  Nicaragua  wood,  and  hides.  The  executive 
has  the  title  of  Supreme  Director,  with  two  counselors, 
a  legislative  chamber  and  senate.  From  the  reports  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  it  was  estimated  that  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1851,  would  amount  to  $122,682,  and  the  ex- 
penses to  $173,646,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $50,946.  This, 
added  to  the  standing  debt  of  the  State,  $523,905,  makes 
a  total  debt  of  $574,869. 

Commerce  with  ttie  United  States.  —  On  the  19th  day 
of  April,  1850,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, by  which  both  governments  stipulate  and  de- 
clare that  "  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship-canal."  The  8th  article  further 
stipulates  that  the  two  governments  shall  "extend 
their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  any  other 
practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  rail- 
way, across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and 
South  America,  and  especially  to  the  inter-oceanic  com- 
munications, should  the  same  prove  to  be  practicable, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  arc  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Pan- 
ama." This  treaty  contains  other  stipulations  relative 
to  the  Mosquito  coast,  Central  America  generally,  etc., 
but  nothing  of  commercial  interest.  General  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Central  American  States  is  exceed- 
ingly limited;  though,  both  for  its  productions  and  its 
geographical  position,  the  country  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  It  abounds  in  all  the  precious 
and  useful  minerals,  and  produces  almost  spontaneous- 
ly the  varied  and  luxuriant  staples  of  the  tropics.  It 
has  been  termed  the  portage  or  stepping-stone  between 
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the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  between 
the  Atla7itic  and  the  Pacific  possessions  of  tho  United 
Status;  and  on  this  account  is  now  the  scene  of  active 
operations  for  facilitating  its  transit.  Of  the  many 
routes  by  which  the  passage  is  deemed  practicable, 
that  by  the  way  of  the  Uio  San  Juan  and  Lakes  Nic- 
aragua and  Leon  is  said  to  be  the  most  so ;  and  here, 
therefore,  the  great  inter-oceanic  canal  may,  it  is 
thought,  be  eventually  constructed.  The  routes  vary 
in  length  from  133  to  279  miles.  By  these  routes,  in 
comparison  with  the  older  ones,  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Canton  will  bo  reduced  from  17,100  to  12,COO 
miles;  to  Calcutta,  from  15,000  to  14,000;  and  to  Sin- 
gapore, from  15,800  to  13,000;  while  from  England  to 
those  places  the  distance  will  be  materially  increased. 
"  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  therefore, "says  a  late 
statistical  publication,  from  which  these  facts  are  glean- 
ed, "  England  can  care  but  little  about  the  canal  as  pro- 
posed, since  without  it  her  advantages  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  Asiatic  trade." 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  decreasing 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Exports  to        Imports  from 
United  States.     United  States. 

Total  trade  from  1830  to  1840. .  .$-2.0^7.000. .  .$2,609,000 
"  1840  to  1850...  1,215,000...  t)64,000 
Nicaragua,  or  Peach  Wood  (Ger.  Nicarayaholz, 
Bltitholtz;  Du.  Bloedhaut;  Fr.  JJcis  de  Sang,  Bois  de 
Nicaragua;  It.  Legno  sanyuigno ;  Sp.  Palo  de  sangre ; 
Port.  1'ao  sanguin/to),  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  (Ccesal- 
pmid)  as  the  Brazil  and  sapan  wood ;  but  the  species 
has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  grows  principal- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  its 
name.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be  almost  as  red 
and  heavy  as  the  true  Brazil  wood,  but  it  does  not 
commonly  afford  more  than  a  third  part,  in  quantity, 
of  the  color  of  the  latter;  and  even  this  is  rather  less 
durable  and  less  beautiful,  though  dyed  with  the  same 
mordants.  Nicaragua,  or  peach  woods,  differ  greatly 
in  their  quality  as  well  as  price ;  one  sort  being  so  de- 
ficient in  coloring  matter  that  six  pounds  of  it  will  only 
dye  as  much  wool  or  cloth  as  one  pound  of  Brazil-wood, 
while  another  variety  of  it  will  produce  nearly  half  the 
effect  of  an  equal  quantity  of  Brazil-wood,  and  will  sell 
proportionally  dear. — BANCROFT  on  Colors,  vol.  ii. 

Nickel,  a  scarce  metal,  which  occurs  always  in  com- 
bination with  other  metals,  from  which  it  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  separate  it.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  fine 
white  color  resembling  silver.  It  is  rather  softer  than 
iron  ;  its  specific  gravity,  when  cast,  is  8'279 ;  when 
hammered,  8'932.  It  is  malleable,  and  may  without 
difficulty  be  hammered  into  plates  not  exceeding  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  attract- 
ed by  the  magnet,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water.  It  is  employed  in 
potteries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. — THOM- 
SON'S Chemistry.  The  cobalt  ores  are  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  extraction  of  nickel,  and  they  are  now 
treated  by  the  method  of  Wo'hler  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  two  metals.  The  arsenic  is  expelled  by  roasting 
the  powdered  speise,  first  by  itself,  next  with  the  addi- 
tion of  charcoal  powder,  till  the  garlic  smell  be  no  longer 
perceived.  The  residuum  is  to  be  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  cruci- 
ble with  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  being  edulco- 
rated with  water,  leaves  a  power  of  metallic  lustre, 
which  is  a  sulphuret  of  nickel  free  from  arsenic ;  while 
the  arsenic  associated  with  the  sulphur,  and  combined 
with  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium,  remains  dis- 
solved. Should  any  arsenic  still  be  found  in  the  sul- 
phuret, as  may  happen  if  the  first  roasting  heat  was 
too  great,  the  above  process  must  be  repeated.  The 
sulphuret  must  be  finally  washed,  dissolved  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ni- 
tric, the  metal  must  be  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  al- 
kali, and  the  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal.  Nickel 
forms  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  new  cent  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1857. 


Since  the  manufacture  of  German  silver  or  Argen- 
t  an  became  an  object  of  commercial  importance,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  nickel  by 
mineralogists,  chemists,  and  nickel-workers,  and  its 
extraction  from  its  ores  has  been  undertaken  upon  a 
considerable  scale.  It  is  sparingly  found,  and  in  com- 
paratively few  localities,  and  even  in  those  it  is  usually 
associated  with  cobalt.  In  consequence  of  its  rarity  it 
is  generally  classed  among  the  precious  metals.  It  is, 
when  pure,  almost  as  white  as  silver,  and  both  ductile 
and  malleable,  either  when  hot  or  cold.  It  may  be 
made  into  mariners'  compasses,  being  susceptible  of 
magnetism.  It  does  not  oxidize  or  rust  by  contact 
with  air,  and  only  melts,  when  pure,  at  an  intense  heat. 
It  makes  other  metals  harder  and  brittle  when  alloy- 
ed with  them.  The  nickel  used  for  alloys  is  usually 
obtained  from  what  the  Germans  call  Kuffer  Nickel  or 
Copper  Nickel,  which  is  an  arseniuret  or  compound  of 
arsenic  with  nickel,  which  is  hard  and  has  a  metallic 
lustre  of  a  coppered  color  inclining  to  brown  or  gray, 
and  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  It  con- 
tains 56  parts  of  arsenic  and  44  of  nickel,  when  pure, 
but  usually  contains  a  little  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and 
antimony. 

The  Chinese  probably  first  made  use  of  nickel ;  their 
white  copper,  or  pack-fong,  contains  about  32  nickel,  40 
copper,  25  zinc,  and  3  iron ;  but  the  proportions  vary 
more  or  less.  The  composition  known  as  British  plate 
is  an  alloy  of  nickel,  the  ores  from  which  the  Birming- 
ham people  extract  it  being  imported  principally  from 
Norway  and  Hungary.  In  Saxony  they  produce  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  of  nickel  a  year,  and  in  Prussia 
about  nine  thousand  pounds.  In  Germany  they  make 
it  into  German  silver,  and  in  this  country  our  Mint  is 
busily  engaged  in  making  it  into  money. 

Nickel  is  obtained  at  Chatham,  in  Connecticut ;  also 
in  Missouri,  in  the  chrome  mines  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Nile  (Nilus),  a  great  river  of  East  Africa,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  River)  and  the 
Bahr-d-Azrek  (Blue  River).  The  first,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  true  Nile,  is  supposed  to  rise  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  table-land  of  East  Africa,  about  lat. 
2°  S.,  long.  34°  E.,  but  its  source  is  unknown.  Ex- 
peditions sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  in  1840-2  traced 
it  to  lat.  4°  42'  N.,  in  long.  30°  58'  E.  Here  the  nav- 
igation was  interrupted  by  a  ledge  of  rock ;  it  flows 
generally  north,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  mile?. 
and  joins  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  at  Khartum,  in  Nubia  (lat. 
15°  37'  N.).  The  second  rises  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  10° 
59'  25"  N.,  long.  36°  55"  39"  E.  It  flows  north  55 
miles,  when  it  enters  Lake  Dembeah  on  the  south- 
west ;  emerging  from  the  lake  on  the  southeast,  it  flows 
in  the  form  of  a  curve,  first  south,  then  west  and  north- 
west, traversing  in  its  course  several  mountain  chains, 
and  descending  by  numerous  falls  into  the  plains  of 
Nubia,  where  it  passes  Sennaar.  Its  confluence  with 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  forms  the  Nile,  which  from  this 
point  flows  northeast,  north,  and  northwest  past  Hal- 
fny,  Shendy,  and  Berber  to  lat.  19°  20',  where  it  turns 
to  the  southwest,  forming  a  wide  curve  called  the  Great 
Bend.  In  lat.  18°  it  again  turns  northward,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  northerly  direction  past  Dongola,  Girgeh, 
Siout,  and  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  near  Assouan  ;  and  from 
the  junction  of  its  head  streams  to  its  delta  its  basin  is 
formed  by  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  which  in 
some  places  close  upon  it  and  form  rapids,  and  in  oth- 
ers open  up  and  leave  fine  plains  between  them  and  the 
river.  It  forms  the  first  cataract  (in  ascending)  near 
Essouan,  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  the  second  being  in  lat.  21° 
52'  20"  N.,  and  the  third  in  lat.  19°  40'  N.  Its  banks 
are  generally  elevated  in  Nubia ;  they  are  less  so  in 
Middle  Egypt,  and  absolutely  flat  in  the  Delta.  From 
Essouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  is  two  inches  to  a 
mile,  and  its  mean  velocity  is  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
Its  length  from  supposed  source,  following  its  bends  to 
the  sea,  is  about  3000  miles  (direct  distance  2300  miles). 
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The  delta  of  the  Nile  commences  in  lat.  30°  7'  N.,  where 
its  waters  spread  out  into  numerous  streams  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  extending  at  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean 
over  a  space  of  120  miles ;  the  two  principal  mouths  are 
the  west,  or  Kosetta  branch,  and  the  east,  or  Damietta 
branch.  The  others  are  the  Bourlos  and  Dibe  mouths. 
The  system  of  the  Nile  is  an  anomaly  among  rivers ;  in 
ascending  its  course  no  affluent  is  met  with  for  1400 
miles,  the  (irst  being  the  Atbara  in  Nubia,  which  joins 
it  on  the  right,  27  miles  south  of  Berber.  It  is  the 
only  great  tropical  river  which,  by  its  periodical  inun- 
dations, fertilizes  a  country  surrounded  throughout  a 
great  part  of  its  course  by  sandy  deserts.  The  waters 
begin  to  rise  in  June,  and  they  subside  in  September. 
— See  EGYPT.  From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians 
have  made  use  of  canals  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  appears  due  to 
the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  Africa  from  June  to  September.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  swelling  of  the  river  amounts  to  about  30  feet,  and 
at  Cairo  to  24  feet,  perpendicular. 

Ning-po,  a  city  of  China,  province  of  Che-kiang, 
and  one  of  the  five  ports  recently  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
on  the  Takia,  or  Ning-po  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
directly  opposite  Chusan,  95  miles  east-southeast  of 
Hang-ehow-foo,  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  influx  of 
an  affluent  into  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  lat.  29°  54'  N.,  long.  121°  32'  30"  E.  Popula- 
tion estimated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000.  The 
city,  six  miles  in  circumference,  inclosed  by  walls  25  feet 
in  height,  and  entered  by  six  gates,  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  plain  covered  with  villages  and  water-courses.  It 
has  well-supplied  shops,  a  temple  of  large  size,  hexag- 
onal tower  150  feet  high ;  a  missionary  hospital,  open- 
ed in  1843;  an  active  trade  in  junk-building,  and  a 
large  manufacture  of  silks  for  export  to  Japan.  It  has 
been  reported  that  about  070  junks  come  to  it  annu- 
ally from  Shang-tung  and  Leao-tong  with  oil,  provi- 
sions, fruits,  caps,  cordage,  horns,  drugs,  rice,  and  silk  ; 
5GO  from  Fo-kien  and  Hai-nan  with  sugar,  alum,  pep- 
per, black  tea,  indigo,  salt,  rice,  and  dye-woods ;  from 
Canton  and  the  Straits  some  vessels;  and  from  the  in- 
terior about  4000  small  craft  yearly ;  the  total  imports 
being  estimated  at  $7,650,000  annually.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  wood  and  charcoal  to  Shang-hai,  the 
trade  of  which  port  it  has  crippled,  from  being  by  sev- 
eral days  nearer  to  the  green-tea  districts.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British,  without  resistance,  in  1841,  when  was 
captured  a  ponderous  bell,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Nitric  Acid,  Aquafortis  (Fr.,  Acide  Nitrlque; 
Germ.,  Salpetersaure),  exists,  in  combination  with  the 
b^ses  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  acid  is  never  found 
insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  saltpetre  so  long  ago 
as  the  13th  century  by  igniting  that  salt,  mixed  with 
copperas  or  clay,  in  a  retort.  Nitric  acid  is  generated 
when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  confined 
over  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  has  a  series  of  elec- 
trical explosions  passed  through  it.  In  this  way  the 
salubrious  atmosphere  may  be  converted  into  corrosive 
aquafortis.  When  a  little  hydrogen  is  introduced  into 
the  mixed  gases,  standing  over  water,  the  chemical 
agency  of  the  electricity  becomes  more  intense,  and  the 
acid  is  more  rapidly  formed  from  its  elements,  with  the 
production  of  some  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Noble,  an  ancient  money  of  account,  contiiining  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  sterling,  or  in  United  States 
currency  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

North  America  lies  between  the  Kith  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  more  ir- 
regular in  form  than  South  America,  but  of  greater 
uniform  breadth,  larger  in  area,  and  more  deeply  in- 
dented with  gulfs,  hays,  and  inlets.  Two  extensive  < -1- 
evations  or  mountain  ridges  extend  near  and  parallel, 
the  one  to  its  east  and  the  other  to  its  west  coast.  Be- 
tween these  is  a  vast  plain,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 


Ocean.  In  this  plain  are  situated  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America,  and  through  it  flow  the  rivers  Missis- 
sippi, the  Mackenzie,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  one 
forming  a  southern,  the  other  a  northern,  and  the  third 
an  eastern  drain  for  its  superfluous  waters.  Its  coast 
indentations  and  inlets  are  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's 
Bay  on  the  north  ;  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east 
coast ;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  ;  the  Guffs  of 
California  and  Georgia,  and  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  west. 
The  coast  of  North  America  is  very  extensive,  extend- 
ing in  an  irregular  line  from  Davis's  Strait  to  the  Flor- 
ida Channel  about  4800  miles,  and  from  the  latter  along 
the  inland  sea  to  Tehuantepec  about  3000.  The  whole 
length  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Behring's  Strait  is  about 
10,000  miles.  The  extent  of  the  north  and  northeast 
shores  can  not  probably  be  less  than  3000  miles.  The 
entire  extent  will  thus  be  22,800  miles.  The  most  re- 
markable physical  characteristics  of  North  America 
are  its  sandy  deserts,  treeless  steppes,  and  prairies; 
the  first  stretch  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  200  to  500  miles.  The  steppes  form  another 
cheerless  and  extensive  region  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent.  The  prairies  or  savannas,  peculiar 
characteristics  of  North  America,  are  chiefly  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  consist  of  extensive  and 
generally  irregular  tracts  without  trees,  covered  in  the 
spring  with  bright  verdure,  intermingled  with  fragrant 
flowers.  A  vast  extent  is  also  occupied  by  forests, 
comprising  probably  not  less  than  600,000  square 
miles. 

Mountains. — Of  these  there  arc  four  principal  sys- 
tems in  North  America  :  the  Oregon  or  liocky  Mount- 
ains— a  continuation  of  the  Andes — the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  Snowy  Mountains  of  California,  merging  in  its  pas- 
sage northward  into  the  coast  range,  and  the  Allegha- 
nies  or  Appalachian  range,  extending  northeast  paral- 
lel with  the  coast.  The  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes,  forming  the  elevated  table- 
land passing  centrally  through  Mexico ;  thence  trend- 
ing north,  divide  the  waters  entering  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  continue  to  the  Arctic  coast. 
Several  peaks  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snows. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  and  coast  range  ex- 
tend nearly  parallel  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
and  are  connected  with  the  latter  by  several  transverse 
ridges.  The  Alleghany  range  stretches  along  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  continent.  It  rises  in  the  gently 
undulating  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  trending  across  the  country  in  the 
same  general  direction  from  southwest  to  the  north- 
east, terminates  in  the  headland  of  GaspiV 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  affluent  the  Missouri,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  first  is  the  largest  river  in  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  on  the  earth,  occupy- 
ing, with  its  tributaries,  the  whole  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  great  central  basin  of  North  America.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  junction  of  streams  formed  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Rock}-  Mountains,  between 
lat.  42°  and  50°  N.,  and  enters  into  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  29°  N.  Its  whole  course,  which 
is  from  north  to  south,  is  calculated  to  e 
miles.  The  St.  Lawrence  rises  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis,  in  lat.  47°  45'  N.,  long.  93°  W. ;  entering 
Lake  Superior,  it  flows  a  southeast  and  a  northeast 
course,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Cape. 
Gaspe,  where  it  has  expanded  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
width.  The  Mackenzie  issues  from  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  from  which  it  flows  nearly  due  north,  and  enters 
the  Arctic  Sea,  lat.  69°  10'  N.  In  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  lakes  North  America  is  unequaled. 
Thev  form  one  of  its  most  noted  features,  and  in  con- 
junction \\itli  its  rivers  present  a  medium  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  wholly  unsurpassed.  The  prineipif 
are  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Out 
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rio,  which  together  cover  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles.  Following  the  chain  of  lakes  which  crosses  the 
country  in  a  northwestern  direction,  there  occur  Lakes 
Winnipeg,  Woolaston,  Deer  Lake,  Athabasca,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah,  and  Mono  Lake  and  Lake  Chapola  in 
Mexico.  There  are,  besides  these,  many  smaller  yet 
considerable  bodies  of  water,  viz.,  St.  Clair,  midway 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie;  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg ;  Nep- 
pissing,  Simcoe,  Champlain,  and  many  others  of  lesser 
magnitude. 

Islands. — In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  principal  are 
Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Cape  Breton,  all  lying  at  the  embouchure  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  Nantucket,  Long  Island ;  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands, off  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  the  Colum- 
bian Archipelago,  comprising  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Ilayti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Kico,  Santa  Cruz,  Antigua, 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  other  small  islands.  On  the 
northwest  coast  the  principal  are  the  California  group ; 
Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka, 
and  Admiralty  Islands ;  and  on  the  extreme  northwest 
the  Aleutian  group.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  islands  of  which  but  little  is  yet  known. 

Geoloyy,  Mineralogy,  etc. — A  remarkable  analogy  ex- 
ists in  the  structure  of  the  land  in  North  America  and 
Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Gneiss,  mica,  schist, 
and  granite  prevail  in  wide  areas  in  the  Alleghanies, 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  northern  latitude  of  the 
American  continent,  and  in  the  high  and  middle  lati- 
tudes the  silurian  strata  extend  over  2000  miles.  Crys- 
talline and  Silurian  rocks  form  the  substratum  of  Mex- 
ico, for  the  most  part  covered  with  Plutonic  and  volcan- 
ic formations  and  secondary  limestone.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  mostly  silurian,  except  the  eastern 
ridge,  which  is  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  amygda- 
loid, and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The  coast 
range  has  the  same  character,  with  immense  tracts  of 
volcanic  rocks,  both  ancient  and  modern,  especially  ob- 
sidian. In  North  America  volcanic  action  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  coast  and  high  land  along  the  Pacific. 
The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  coal.  The  first  three  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  Mexico,  where  there  are  nearly  3000 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  alone.  Since  1848  the  great 
lield  for  gold  gathering  has  been  California,  where  large 
quantities  have  been  obtained,  and  both  silver  and 
quicksilver  have  been  found  to  abound.  The  sil- 
ver supplied  by  the  Mexican  veins  is  extracted  from  a 
great  variety  of  minerals,  pure  or  native  silver  being 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  principal  de- 
posits of  gold  in  the  United  States  besides  California 
occur  in  the  primary  rocks  of  the  southeastern  decliv- 


ity of  the  Alleghanies.  The  coal-fields  arc  of  prodig- 
ious extent,  the  Appalachian  stretching  without  in- 
terruption 720  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  280, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  63.000  square  miles.  The 
Pittsburg  scam,  ten  feet  thick,  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela,  extends  horizontally  225  miles  in 
length  and  100  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  14,000 
square  miles.  Besides  the  coal-fields  named,  there 
are  various  others  of  great  extent  in  different  parts  of 
North  America,  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  Vancouver  Island.  Iron  is  also  extensively 
worked.  Salt  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. 

Climate. — The  predominating  character  of  the  cli- 
mate of  North  America  is  intense  cold,  although  in 
some  parts  an  oppressive  heat  prevails  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer.  Above  the  50th  degree  of  latitude 
the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  render  the  country  all  but 
uninhabitable,  while  frosts  occasionally  occur  as  low 
down  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  In  winter  a  keen 
and.  piercing  northwest  wind  prevails  throughout  all 
North  America,  adding  greatly  to  the  rigor  of  the 
northern  climate,  and  carrying  its  chilling  influence 
into  the  more  southerly  regions.  The  transitions  from 
cold  to  hot,  or  from  winter  to  summer,  are  very  sud- 
den, especially  in  Canada.  Among  the  causes  of  a 
lower  temperature  than  obtains  in  Western  Europe 
may  be  mentioned  the  small  portion  of  the  continent 
lying  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
and  also  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  prevent  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  pene- 
trating the  interior;  the  great  expansion  of  the  land 
north  and  northeast,  and  the  almost  level  plain  in  those 
directions,  allow  full  scope  for  the  piercing  Arctic 
blasts.  The  narrowness  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
prevailing  winds  taking  the  same  general  course,  car- 
ry away  from  this  continent  the  hot  circumambient 
air,  a  source  of  warmth  to  Western  Europe;  and  the 
cold  polar  oceanic  current  brings  down  the  icebergs  of 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  to  the  shores  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  include 
that  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  British  possessions  on  the  north,  and 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Republic  on 
the  South. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Union,  according  to  a 
computation  made  by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  the 
close  of  1853,  and  subsequently  reviewed  and  amend- 
ed, amounted  on  the  first  of  January,  1854,  to  two  mill- 
ions nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  cne  hundred 
and  sixty-six  square  miles,  being  somewhat  more  than 
one  third  of  the  area  of  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 


ABEA  OF  XOETH  AMERICA,  EXCLUSIVE  OP  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


Territory. 

Square  Miles. 

Square  Miles. 

2  936  166 

2  598  83T 

British  America  <  Upper  and  Lower  Canadaf  

346  860 

(  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Gape  Breton,  &c  

104  701 

3  050  398 

Mexico  . 

1  OSS  834 

203  551 

394  000 

Danish  America  (Greenland)?  

380,000 

Total  square  miles  

8,002,9491 

*  According  to  Balbi's  estimate  of  the  area  of  North  America.     Another  estimate  gives  New  Britain  but  1,800,000  square 
miles. 


t  M'Culloch.    The  late  Canadian  census  gives  242.482  square  miles  as  the  area  over  which  jurisdiction  is  actually  extended. 

t  Guibert  gives  962,500  kilometres  carres,  or  371,611  square  miles. 

{  Greenland,  from  present  information,  would  appear  to  be  a  trilateral  island,  1500  miles  long  and  600  miles  in  its  great- 
st  breadth.  Its  area,  therefore,  can  not  be  greater  than  we  state  above.  Guibert  gives  the  area  of  Danish  America  3861 
quare  miles,  and  M'Culloch  only  1TO,  meaning  only  that  portion  which  has  been  explored. 

ji  The  area  of  th.fi  continent  of  North  America  is  variously  estimated  by  geographers  nt  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  square 
liles.  Guyot  ("•  Earth  and  Man")  estimates  it  at  5,472,000,  and  that  of  Europe  at  2,688,000,  exclusively  of  islands. 


The  treaty  of  1854  with  Mexico  settles  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  two  republics  as  follows:  "Retaining  the 
same  dividing-line  between  the  two  Californias  as  al- 


ready defined  and  established  according  to  the  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  limits 
between  the  two  Republics  shall  be  as  follows:  Begin- 


NOR 
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ning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  as  provided  in 
the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ; 
thence,  as  defined  in  the  said  article,  up  the  middle  of 
that  river  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  31°  47' 
north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due  west  one 
hundred  miles;  thence  south  to  the  parallel  of  31°  20' 
north  latitude ;  thence  along  the  said  parallel  of  31° 
20'  to  the  llth  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  twenty  English  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  ;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  said  River  Colorado,  until  it  intersects  the  pres- 
ent line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

For  early  history,  etc.,  of  North  America,  see  New 
England  Magazine,  vii.  169;  Christian  Review,  xiv.  610; 
North  American  Review,  Ixxiii.  210  (F.  BOWEX). 

North  Carolina  lies  between  33°  50'  and  36°  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  45'  and  84°  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich,  and  between  6°  20'  W.,  and  lc  33'  E.  long. 
from  Washington.  Area,  45,500  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation in  1790,  393,754;  in  1800,  478,103;  in  1810, 
555,500 ;  in  1820,  638,829 ;  in  1830,  738,470 ;  in  1840, 
753,419 ;  and  in  1850,  868,903. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — Along  the  entire  coast  of 
this  State  there  is  a  ridge  of  sand  separated  from  the 
main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow,  and  in  other 
places  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  passages  or 
inlets  through  it  are  shallow  and  dangerous,  Ocracoke 
Inlet  being  the  only  one  through  which  vessels  pass. 
Capes  Hatteras  and  Lookout  are  projecting  points  in 
this  belt,  and  off  them,  particularly  the  former,  is  the 
most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Cape  Fear  is  on  an  island  off  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River.  For  60  or  80  miles  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  the  streams  sluggish,  and  there 


it  is  frequently  very  fertile.  The  natural  growth  of 
this  region  is  mostly  the  pitch-pine.  This  tree  affords 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  which  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  exports  of  the  State.  In  the 
swamps  rice  of  a  fine  quality  is  raised.  Back  of  the 
flat  country,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the 
rivers,  is  a  belt  of  land  about  40  miles  wide,  of  a  mod- 
erately uneven  surface ;  a  sandy  soil,  and  of  which  the 
pitch-pine  is  the  prevailing  natural  growth. 

Throughout  the  State  Indian  corn  is  raised,  and  in 
some  parts  considerable  cotton.  In  the  low  country, 
grapes,  plums,  blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow 
spontaneously;  and  on  the  intervales  canes  grow  lux- 
uriantly, the  leaves  of  which  continuing  green  during 
winter  furnish  food  for  cattle.  In  the  elevated  country, 
oak,  walnut,  lime,  and  cherry  trees  of  a  large  growth 
abound.  Principal  minerals  coal,  iron,  and  gold.  It 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  every  article 
enumerated  in  the  census  is  produced. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400 
miles  long,  navigable  for  small  vessels  30  miles ;  Roan- 
oke,  Pamlico,  navigable  for  30  miles ;  Tar,  Neuse,  Cape 
Fear,  the  largest  river  in  the  State,  280  miles  long,  with 
eleven  feet  of  water  to  Wilmington ;  the  Yadkin,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Pedee  in  South  Carolina. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are,  Raleigh  the 
capital,  Newborn,  Wilmington,  FaA'etteville.  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City,  Beaufort,  and  Charlotte.  On  January 
1st,  1850,  there  were  three  railroads,  with  631  miles  of 
track  finished  and  in  operation.  Exports,  1852,  valued 
at  $576,397.  Imports,  same  year,  $300,488.  Ton- 
nage of  the  State,  1853,  56,375  tons.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  this  State  was  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Chowan  River,  about  1660,  by  emigrants, 
who,  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution,  fled  from 
Nansemond,  Virginia.  The  constitution  of  the  United 


are  many  swamps  and  marshes.     The  soil  is  sandy  and    States  was  adopted  in  convention   November   27th, 
poor,  excepting  on  the  margins  of  the  streams,  where    1789.     Yeas,  193 ;  nays,  75. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  or  NORTH  CAROLINA  (SHOWING  ALSO  THE  DISTRICT  TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1851) 

FROM  OCT.  1,  1320,  to  JULY  1,  1S5G. 


Eiports. 

Import*. 

Tonnage  ( 

Meared. 

District 

Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Gnrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept  30,1821     

$4011,944 

$4'IO,944 

$200,673 

37.343 

109 

13,376 

19,693 

1822  

585,951 

5S5  951 

258,761 

30.360 

1,208 

1323 

482  417 

482  417 

183  !!58 

24716 

968 

H  4   

583,733 

5S8.733 

465  836 

40,440 

4,447 

iSJt)       

553390 

653,:K>0 

311  308 

41,139 

3.454 

l^il     

531,740 

531,740 

307  545 

48  688 

3,563 

\-2~i  

447,086 

2151 

449,237 

270  7.il 

36,683 

3,164 

1828  

522,493 

1243 

5.'3,747 

268.615 

44,060 

1,352 

1829  

564  506 

564,606 

2^::  ",47 

51,942 

1.512 

1830  

31:8,550 

783 

399.333 

221,992 

36,592 

1,772 

Total... 
Sept  30,1831... 

$5,125,815 
$340,973 

$4183 
$167 

$5,129,998 
$341,140 

$2,838.826 
$196,356 

391,963 
30.450 

21,504 
1,900 

16,277 

ii,8oo 

1832   

338,246 

3795 

843,011 

215,184 

26,272 

3,412 

1833  

432  986 

49 

433,035 

TJ.s  T.'>s 

37,604 

4,925 

1834  

471.4H6 

471,406 

222,472 

36,041 

4,438 

1835  

319,327 

31!)  327 

241,931 

82.542 

3,278 

1836  

428  415 

1436 

429  851 

197  116 

31  864 

,->  '.  (is 

1837  

548  876 

2919 

551  795 

271  023 

38  585 

4,645 

1838  

544,952 

271 

545  223 

290  405 

20  544 

3,496 

1839        »  .  . 

42l>  934 

992 

427  9''6 

229  233 

43  545 

7  895 

1840  

337,484 

387,484 

252,532 

3SJ30 

3,029 

Total... 
Sept.  S0,1841  

$4,239,599 
$383  (i56 

$9629 

$4,249,228 
$383  056 

$2,315,660 
$220  360 

355,577 
39  823 

43,126 
3,184 

10,922 

17,603 

1842  

344,650 

344  650 

187  404 

38  118 

2,593 

9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

171,OU9 

•".is  401 

171,099 
298  401 

110,976 

209  142 

30,411 
35476 

1,292 
4  06-? 

1845  
1846  

879(960 

414  308 

870,960 

414  :«>s 

230,470 
242  s.vi 

39,757 

38  471 

5.170 
3.791 

184T  

'Jst  !»|9 

2s4  '.M!> 

142  :^4 

2.441 

1848  

340  028 

:;4'i  irjs 

195  M4 

4,829 

1849  

270  076 

270  076 

nii  in; 

•_r>  n:;o 

3,880 

1850  

416,501 

416,501 

323,0:>2 

11,493 

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$3,303,083 

*t"6  743 

$4347 

$3,303,088 

$431  ii'i;. 

$1,976,247 
$206  ;i::i 

^47,600 
28  420 

42,247 

12,799 

32,983 

1852  .... 
1853  
1854  

&73,276 

314,142 

:;'M  s'»7 

41  23 

676,399 

314,14.' 

'i'M  s''7 

271.23S 

•IT*  '>'!:> 

40,038 
29,292 
26,581 

18,061 

8,611 

5  '  M 

t8B0... 

•'•!'!  ii--", 

"ii  7-'  i 

4  'MS 

1S56  

370,'  174 

376,174 

274.960 

27,  574 

4,237 

*  Nine  mouths  to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1, 1843. 


NOR 


NOR 


Principal  Ports. — Beaufort,  at  the  mouth  of  Newport 
River,  is  famous  as  possessing  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
southern  Atlantic  sea-board.  It  will  be  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad, 
which,  when  built,  will  open  to  its  commerce  an  im- 
mense interior  region,  hitherto  isolated  from  the  coast. 
The  impediment  in  the  growth  of  this  place  up  to  this 
time  has  been  in  the  want  of  internal  facilities  for 
commerce.  The  tonnage  of  Beaufort,  in  1856,  was 
1991  tons.  Wilmington,  city,  port  of  entry,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  northeast  and  northwest  branches,  about 
thirty-live  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  but  the  location  is  accounted  unhealthy.  The 
harbor  admits  vessels  of  300  tons,  but  the  entrance  has 
a  dangerous  shoal.  Opposite  the  town  are  two  islands, 
dividing  the  river  into  three  channels.  They  afford  the 
finest  rice-fields  in  the  State.  In  1819,  two  hundred 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  a  loss  of  $1,000,000. 
The  tonnage  in  1856  was  21,420  tons.— See  North 
American  Reriew,  xxiv.  168;  xii.  216  (J.  SPARKS); 
American  Journal  of  Science,  xiii.  336;  Southern  lie- 
view,  i.  235;  DE  Bow's  Review,  ii.  30,  105. 

Northwest  Passage.  The  attempt  to  discover 
a  northwest  passage  was  made  by  a  Portuguese  named 
Cortereal,  about  A.D.  1500.  It  was  attempted  by  the 
English  in  1553;  and  the  project  was  greatly  encour- 
aged by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  in  which  year  a 
company  was  associated  in  London,  and  was  called  the 
"Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage." From  1745  until  1818,  Parliament  offered 
£20,000  for  this  discovery.  In  1818,  the  reward  was 
modified  by  proposing  that  £5000  should  be  paid  when 
either  110°,  120°,  or  130°  W.  long,  should  be  passed : 
one  of  which  payments  was  made  to  Sir  E.  Parry. 
For  their  labors  in  the  voyages  enumerated  in  the  list, 
below,  Parry,  Franklin,  Ross,  Back,  and  Richardson, 
were  knighted.  The  honor  of  completing  the  north- 
west passage  is  due  to  Captain  M'Clure,  who  sailed  in 
the  Investigator  in  company  with  Commodore  Collinson 
in  the  Enterprise,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
January  20,  1850.  On  September  6  he  discovered 
high  land,  which  he  named  Baring's  Land  ;  on  the  9th 
other  land,  which  he  named  after  Prince  Albert;  on 
the  30th  the  ship  was  frozen  in.  Entertaining  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  waters  in  which  the  Investigator 
then  la}'  communicated  with  Barrow's  Straits,  he  set 
out  on  October  21,  with  a  few  men  in  a  sledge,  to  test 
his  views.  On  October  26  he  reached  Point  Rnssel 
(73°  31'  N.  lat.  114°  14'  W.  long.),  where  from  an  ele- 
vation of  600  feet  he  saw  Parry  or  Melville  Sound  be- 
neath them.  The  strait  connecting  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  he  named  after  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Investigator  was  the  first  ship  which  traversed  the 
Polar  Sea  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Baring  Island. 
Intelligence  of  this  discovery  was  brought  to  England 
by  Commodore  Inglefield,  and  the  admiralty  chart  was 
published  October  14,  1853.  Captain  M'Clure  returned 
to  England  September,  1854.  On  June  19,  1855,  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Mackinnon,  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  M'Clure  and  his  companions.  Sir 
G.  Back,  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  R.  T.  Murchison,  and 
Captains  M'Clure,  Kellett,  and  Collinson,  were  ex- 
amined. The  report  was  received  July  20,  in  which 
the  committee  recommend  that  £5000  be  paid  to 
( 'aptain  M'Clure.  and  £5000  be  distributed  between  the 
officers  and  crew. 

1553.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  expedition  to  find  a  northwest 
passage  to  China,  sailed  from  the  Thames,  May  20. 

1576.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  attempt  to  find  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  China. 

1585.  Captain  Davis's  expedition  to  find  a  northwest  passage. 

1594.  Barcntz's  expedition. 

1602.  Weymouth  and  Knight's. 

1610.  Hudson's  voyages;  the  last  undertaken  (see  Hudson's 
Bay.) 

1612.  Sir  Thomas  Button's 


1616.  Baffin's.— Sec  Baffin's  Bay. 

ir,:!i.   I o.xc's  expedition. 

[A  number  of  enterprises  undertaken  by  various  countries 
followed.] 

1742.  Middleton's  expedition. 

1746.  Moore's  and  Smith's. 

1769.  Hcarne's  land  expedition. 

1773.  Captain  1'hipps,  afterward  lord  Mulgravc,  his  expedi- 
tion. 

1776.  Captain  Cook  in  the  Resolution  and  Discovery,  July. 

1739.  Mackenzie's  expedition. 

171)0.  Captain  Duncan's  voyage. 

1795.  The  Discovery,  Captain  Vancouver,  returned  from  a 
voyage  of  survey  and  discovery  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  September  24. 

1815.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue's  expedition,  October. 

1818.  Captain  Buchan's  and  Lieutenant  Franklin's  expedition 
in  the  Dorotlu'a  and  Trent. 

1818.  Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry,  in  the  Isabella  and 

Alexander. 

1819.  Lieutenants  Parry  and  Liddon,  in  the  Hecla  and  Gri- 

per, May  4. 

1820.  They  return  to  Leith,  November  3. 

1S21.  Captains  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Fury  and  Hecla, 
May  8. 

1S24.  Captain  Parry's  third  expedition  with  the  Hecla,  May  8. 

1825.  Captains  Franklin  and  Lyon,  after  having  attempted  a 
land  expedition,  again  sail  from  Liverpool,  Feb.  16. 

1S27.  Captain  Parry,  again  in  the  Hecla,  sails  from  Deptford, 
March  25. 

1327.  And  returns,  October  6. 

1833.  Captain  Ross  arrived  at  Hull,  on  his  return  from  his 
arctic  expedition,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and 
when  all  hope  of  his  return  had  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, October  18. 

1835.  Captain  Back  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Liverpool 

from  their  perilous  Arctic  Land  Expedition,  after 
having  visited  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  examined 
its  course  to  the  Polar  Seas,  September  8. 

1836.  Captain  Back  sailed  from  Chatham  in  command  of  His 

Majesty's  ship  Terror,  on  an  exploring  adventure  to 
Wager  River.  [Captain  Back,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1S35,  was  awarded,  by  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  king's  annual  premium  for  his  polar  dis- 
coveries and  enterprise,  June  21.] 

1839.  Dease  and  Simpson  traverse  the  intervening  space  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  Ross  and  Parry,  and  establish 
that  there  is  a  northwest  passage,  October. 

1S45.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier,  in  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  leave  England,  May  24. 

1849.  Captain  Ross  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 

in  search  of  Franklin. 

1850.  Another  expedition  (one  Bent  out  by  Lady  Franklin)  in 

search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  consisting  of  two  vessels, 
sailed  from  England,  April-May. 

1850.  Still  another,  consisting  of  two  vessels,  the  Advance  and 
Rescue,  liberally  purchased  for  the  purpose  by  Henry 
Grinnell,  a  New  York  merchant,  and  manned  at 
Government  cost  from  the  United  States  navy,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Do  Haven,  sailed  from  New 
York,  May. 

1S50.  Commanders  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  in  the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator,  sailed  eastward  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  January  20. 

1850.  Northwest  Passage  discovered  by  M'Clure,  October  26. 
1853.  The  second  American  Arctic  Expedition  left  New  York 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  science,  May  31. 

1855.  M'Clure  returned  to  England  in  October,  1854,  and  Col- 
linson in  May. 

— See  American  Journal  of  Science,  x.  138  (ISAAC  LEA); 
North  American  Review,  Ixix.  1.  (FoKCi-:);  HUNT'S 
Merchants  Magazine,  iii.  52 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  xxx. 
1,  xlviii.  423;  American  Quarterly,  iii.  505;  Quarterly 
Review,  xvi.  145,  xxi.  213,  xxv.  175,  xxx.  231,  Ivi.  1. 

Norway,  kingdom  of  (Swed.  Norrige,  Ger.  Nor- 
u-cgen),  a  country  of  Northern  Europe,  united  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  and  forming  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  capital  Christiana.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Lindesnaes,  lat.  57°  57'  8",  to  the 
North  Cape,  lat.  71°  10'  3"  N.,  and  between  long.  4°  50' 
and  31°  15'  E.  The  mountains  of  Norway  contain  rich 
minerals  ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  transport  and  the 
want  of  fuel,  mining  industry  is  but  little  developed. 
The  only  mines  in  operation  are  those  of  silver,  copper, 
iron,  cobalt,  and  chrome.  The  chief  product  is  iron, 
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the  mines  of  which  are  situated  mostly  in  the  Gulf  of 
Christiana;  the  silver  mine  of  Konsberg  is  at  present 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and,  next  to  the  copper 
mine  of  Roraas,  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 

Manufactures,  properly  so  called,  scarcely  exist  in 
Norway.  Brandy  distilleries  and  saw-mills  are  the 
only  extensive  branches  of  industry ;  next  to  these  are 
forges  and  metal  founderies,  the  produce  of  which  is  ex- 
ported in  a  raw  state,  except  what  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  manufactures 
of  iron  ware  and  nails.  The  manufacture  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  skins 
and  leather,  are  almost  entirely  domestic.  The  other 
manufactures  comprise  those  of  glass,  paper,  oil,  gun- 
powder, soap,  tobacco,  and  sugar  refining.  The  princi- 
pal forests  arc  in  the  interior;  the  timber  is  felled  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  is  conveyed  over  the  snow  to 
the  coast.  Holland  is  now  the  chief  market  for  Nor- 
wegian timber.  Fish  is  exported  from  all  the  towns 
on  the  west  coast,  but  Bergen  is  the  chief  entrepot. 
The  most  important  branches  of  this  trade  are  dried 
fish  and  salted  herrings.  The  export  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts is  less  than  might  be  expected,  from  the  number 
of  mines ;  the  principal  are  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 
The  chief  imports  are  salt,  grain,  and  colonial  produce. 
Commerce  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  greatly  im- 
peded for  want  of  means  of  communication ;  none  of 
the  rivers  are  navigable  except  near  their  mouths. 
Good  roads  exist  only  between  the  towns  of  the  south 
coast  and  the  principal  valleys  in  Nordland  and  Fin- 
mark  ;  the  usual  communication  is  by  sea.  Among 
the  numerous  islands  on  the  west  coast,  there  are  vio- 
lent and  irregular  currents,  which  render  the  coast  navi- 
gation dangerous.  Among  these  is  the  celebrated  Mael- 
strom, or  Moskenses-Strom,  the  danger  from  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  since  it  can  at  nearly  all 
times  be  passed  over  even  by  open  boats.  Regular 
communications  have  successively  been  established  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  coast  from  Christiana 
to  Hammerfest,  and  steam  vessels  ply  in  the  Gulf  of 
Christiana,  and  on  the  lakes  of  Miosen  and  Tyriliord. 
Norway  has  a  national  discount  bank,  established  1817, 
which  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  paper  money. 
COMMERCE  OF  NORWAY  IN  1S53. 
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Prussia  
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5  564 
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6  531 
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6 
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4 
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Denmark  

3,5TS 
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3  503 
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3  621 

57 
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19 
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Bremen  
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92 
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Oldenburg  

66 
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28 
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Hanover  

249 
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5  703 

Netherlands  
Belgium  

1,010 
61 
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1,010 
61 
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France  
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Spain  

72 
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4 
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1 
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Sardinia  

4 
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2 

73 
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The  Two  Sicilies  . 
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1 
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3 

41 
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Turkey  

5 
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4 
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Cuba  

3 

3 
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57 
11 
4 
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5 
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Brazil  

6 
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Australia  

2 
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Trinidad  

1 
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2 
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Baltic  Sea 
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1  571 
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26 
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57 
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863,799 
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*  Laste  =  two  tons. 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport,  all  the  seats  of 
industry,  and  the  only  towns,  are  on  the  coast,  and 
chiefly  on  the  Gulf  of  Christiana.  Ship-building  is 
actively  carried  on  in  the  ports.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  commerce  of  Norway  consisted  exclusively  in  the 
exportation  of  lish,  and  this  is  still  the  most  important 
article  of  trade.  Next  to  this  is  the  export  of  timber, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  lastly,  the  products  of  the  mines  and 
metal  forges.  The  timber  exported  annually  amounts 
to  200,000  lastes,  value  1,685,000  specie  dollars. 

Norway  possesses  nearly  the  same  natural  advant- 
ages as  Sweden.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  breeding  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  the  rein- 
deer ;  cultivating  small  farms,  fishing,  mining,  and  such 
other  occupations  as  a  country  rich  in  its  forests  and 
minerals,  and  enjoying  a  favorable  position  for  com- 
merce, usually  affords.  Historians  represent  the  an- 
cient navigation  and  trade  of  Norway  as  being  in  a 
highly  flourishing  condition,  especially  when  its  towns, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  joined  the  Ilanseatic  League. 
As  early  as  1217,  England  concluded  a  treaty  (the  first 
she  ever  made  with  a  foreign  power)  with  Norway, 
stipulating  an  entire  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  trade  of  Norway  has  always  con- 
sisted of  the  interchange  of  the  produce  of  her  forests, 
of  her  copper  and  iron  mines,  and  of  her  fisheries,  for 
such  articles  as  she  required  from  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  sea-ports  are  Bergen,  Trondheim,  Chris- 
tiana, Hammerfest,  and  its  outport  Wardcehuus.  Den- 
mark occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  foreign  trade  ofNor- 
way.  So  much  of  its  trade  passes  through  the  ports  of 
this  country,  particularly  Altona,  thaL  Denmark  may- 
be justly  considered  the  commercial  entrepot  of  Norway. 
Its  commercial  relations  with  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  are  conducted  through  these  ports ;  and  it  was 
not  until  during  the  recent  troubles  in  the  duchies  of 
Denmark  that  Norway  manifested  any  disposition  to 
export  direct  from  the  producing  country.  The  mari- 
time industry  of  the  Norwegians  constitutes  the  com- 
mercial bond  which  unites  them  with  Denmark.  Swe- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  being  separated  from  the  more 
populous  and  industrious  divisions  of  Norway  by 
mountainous  and  sterile  territories,  necessarily  con- 
fines her  commercial  relations  with  the  sister  king- 
dom to  the  southern  frontier  or  the  coast;  and,  as 
their  principal  productions  are  generally  similar,  these 
relations  are  not  susceptible  of  any  great  develop- 
ment. 

The  Hanse  Towns  have  long  been  the  principal  en- 
trepots for  the  commercial  movements  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  relations  of  Hamburg  with  Norway  are, 
even  at  this  day,  considerable ;  but  for  the  past  few 
years  they  have  been  stationary,  with  rather  a  de- 
creasing tendency.  With  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  trade  of  Norway  is  becoming  more  important  every 
year.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  liberal  commercial 
system  of  the  former  country,  under  which  Norway  is 
enabled  to  compete  with  British  colonial  possessions,  in 
America,  in  supplying  the  British  markets  with  the 
varied  productions  of  her  forests.  France  and  Holland 
chiefly  import  into  the  markets  of  Norway  colonial  or 
raw  produce;  but  neither  of  these  countries  find,  in 
Norwegian  markets,  a  profitable  exchange  for  their 
manufactures  :  Holland,  because  she  has  but.  IV  w  :  and 
France,  for  the  reason  that  her  works  of  art  and  taste 
are  too  costly,  and  perhaps  not  very  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  cold  and  inhospitable 
climate,  as  well  as  their  maritime  occupations,  would 
seem  to  demand  the  coarser  qualifies  of  manufactures. 
From  official  documents  recently  published,  it  appears 
that  in  1848  the  population  of  Norway  was  1,200,000 
.souls ;  their  merchant  marine  counted  3400  vessels, 
measuring  an  aggregate  of  2  10.000  tons,  and  employing 
1G,500  persons  as  officers  and  crews.  This  would  give 
to  Norway  one  vessel  for  every  352  inhabitants,  and 
make  every  seventy-third  subject  a  sailor.  At  the 
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same  period,  the  total  merchant  marine  of  France  con- 
si>.ti-il  of  14,235  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
C70,000  tons. 

With  the  United  States  the  trade  of  Norway  is  chiefly 
indirect.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles 
of  American  produce  which  enter  into  the  consumption 
and  manufactures  of  the  Norwegians.  The  restrictive- 
character  of  the  tariff  of  Norway,  however,  like  that  of 
her  sister  kingdom,  and  the  fallacious  principles  on 
which  her  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation  has  been  so 
long  maintained,  must  ever  prove  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  expansion  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  her  vast  internal  resources. 
So  long  as  Norway  adheres  to  the  now  generally  obso- 
lete idea  that  the  best  way  to  raise  revenue  and  relieve 
the  land-owner  is  to  levy  high  duties  on  all  goods  im- 
ported into  the  country,  so  long  will  her  relations  with 
foreign  countries  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  such 
articles  of  necessity  as  can  not  be  elsewhere  procured. 
The  decline  which  her  iron  trade  has  experienced  during 
the  few  years  past,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  will  necessarily  compel  the  government  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  to  look  for  a  market  in  France ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  latter  government  is  not  averse 
to  such  amelioration  of  her  tariff  as  will  open  her  mark- 
ets to  this  great  staple  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  a 
material  reduction  of  her  present  seventy  per  cent,  duty 
on  iron.  The  only  equivalent,  however,  which  could 
satisfy  France  for  so  liberal  a  concession  would  be  a 
total  change  in  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tariffs,  by 
which  her  own  manufactures  could  enter  the  ports  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  find  a  profitable  as  well  as  a 
ready  market.  Nor  could  such  a  change  in  any  man- 
ner have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  either  of  these  countries,  as  the  great  de- 
mand would  be  for  such  heavy  and  coarse  manufac- 
tures as  are  most  needed  in  so  northern  a  latitude,  and 
which  never  have  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  Sweden  or  Norway — at  least, 
to  any  extent  approximating  the  great  consumption  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  result  would  extend  its  benefits 
to  other  countries  besides  France;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  a  remodilication  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tar- 
ill's  in  respect  of  manufactures,  the  present  exorbitant 
cent-per-cent.  duties  on  American  tobacco  were  liberal- 
ly reduced,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  would  be  materially  benefited, 
and  exports  and  imports,  direct  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, largely  augmented. 

The  Norwegian  tariff  differs,  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, from  that  of  Sweden.  Its  range  is  consider- 
ably lower,  and,  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  advant- 
ages resulting  from  different  weights,  it  will  be  found 
(for  instance)  that  tobacco  blades  may  be  imported  into 
Norway  at  a  rate  nearly  33.3  per  cent,  less  than  into 
Sweden.  The  oppressive  system  of  fictitious  valuation, 
in  practice  in  the  Swedish  custom-houses,  is  unknown 
in  the  sister  kingdom  :  and,  besides,  greater  considera- 
tion is  shown  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  remote  prov- 
inces. At  Brodo  and  Trounsoe,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Norway,  many  articles  are  admitted  at  half  rates  of 
duty;  and  at  Hammerfest  and  other  remote  ports  the 
duty  is  altogether  remitted.  This  consideration  is  not 
shown  to  the  inhabitants  of  far-off  provinces  in  Sweden; 
indeed,  in  districts  no  farther  off  than  Dalecarlia  many 
necessaries  of  life,  which  the  country  can  not  supply  to 
them,  must  be  purchased,  if  at  all,  by  the  poorer  peas- 
antry, with  the  additional  costs  of  inland  transportation 
and  the  coast  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
tariff  now  in  operation  came  in  force  on  January  1, 1855, 
and  will  expire  on  the  31st  December,  1857.  The  du- 
ties on  tobacco  have  been  raised  nearly  to  the  level  of 
those  of  Sweden.  The  latter,  upon  tobacco  blades,  is 
still  one  cent  per  pound  higher.  The  augmentation  of 
the  duty  on  this  staple  of  the  United  States  was,  doubt- 
less, designed  as  an  additional  argument  in  any  negotia- 
tions which  might  be  proposed  by  the  government  of 


Sweden  and  Norway  relative  to  the  iron  duties  of  the 
United  Stales. 

The  following  brief  summary  is  presented  of  the  new 
tariff.  It  will  show  the  duties  levied  on  certain  Amer- 
ican produce  by  the  old  and  new  Norwegian  tariffs : 

Tobacco. — (Stem  and  blade),  raised  from  5  to  6  skil- 
lings  per  Ib.  The  skilling  is  nearly  equivalent  to  one 
cent. 

Rice. — Unchanged;  namely,  80  skillings  per  barrel 
(in  husk),  or  1|  skillings  per  Ib.,  without  husk  or  ground. 
Cotton. — Raw,    unchanged;    one -half  skilling   per 
pound. 

Mut.se,  uny round. — Lowered  from  72  skillings  to  1C 
skillings  per  tounde  (barrel  of  nearly  four  bushels). 

Maize,  ground. — Lowered  from  16  skillings  to  7£  skil- 
lings per  iispund  (17'6  Ibs.  avoirdupois). 

Wheat. — Unchanged;  72  skillings  per  barrel  (to- 
cnde). 

Flour. — 1G  skillings  per  Iispund. 
The  principal  ports  of  Norway  are  Christiana,  Ber- 
gen, and  Hammerfest,  or  Alien  Hammerfest,  the  chief 
port  of  Finmark.  Christiana  is  a  deep  sea-port,  hav- 
ing at  all  seasons  from  six  to  seven  fathoms  depth  of 
water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is  the  capital  of  Norway, 
and  has  some  few  fabrics  of  woolen,  glass,  hardware, 
soap,  leather,  cordage,  tobacco,  etc.  The  deals  of  this 
port  have  ever  been  celebrated.  Its  trade  has  flour- 
ished as  far  baek  as  1792,  in  which  year  the  number  of 
ships  arrived  was  521,  of  which  518  cleared  with  car- 
goes of  deals.  Bergen  has  a  safe  and  deep  harbor  close 
to  the  town,  but  a  pilot  is  necessary  for  vessels  enter- 
ing or  departing,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks. 
It  has  a  few  manufactories  of  tobacco  and  earthen-ware, 
several  rope-works  and  distilleries,  ship-yards,  forges, 
and  other  establishments  of  ordinary  handicraft.  Its 
fisheries,  however,  are  its  chief  resource,  and  its  foreign 
trade  is  principally  confined  to  Hamburg.  Hammerfest 
has  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  with  England,  through 
the  port  of  Hamburg.  Its  exports  are  copper,  dried 
stock-fish,  salted  fish,  fish-oil,  rein-deer  skins,  buckskins, 
walrus  hides  and  teeth,  feathers,  fox  and  other  skins, 
etc.  Finmark  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Its  revenues  exceed  its  ex- 
penditures by  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Its 
chief  wealth  depends  upon  its  fisheries,  a  source  of  re- 
munerative industry  that  never  fails.  For  centuries 
back,  observes  Macgregor,  not  a  single  example  can 
be  given  of  a  total  failure.  The  value  of  these  fisheries 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  five  years,  end- 
ing with  1844,  the  produce  of  cod,  seth,  and  halibut  was 
about  500,000  tons,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil,  independ- 
ently of  what  was  taken  by  the  Russians. 

Coarse  cottons  and  woolens  are  well  adapted  for  the 
markets  of  Norway,  more  especially  of  Finmark ;  but 
the  commercial  privileges  reserved  to  Russia,  by  treaty, 
have  hitherto  secured  to  that  power  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade.  Her  linens,  ravcn's-duck,  and  various  other 
manufactures,  are  admitted  free  into  Finmark;  while 
duties,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price,  are  interposed  on  similar  manufactures  of  other 
foreign  countries. 

Were  cottons  and  woolens  admitted  even  at  a  moder- 
ate duty,  American  and  British  manufactures  of  that 
description  would  soon  supersede  the  almost  general 
use  of  Russian  fabrics. 

The  present  condition  of  the  trade  of  Norway  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  summary:  Number  of 
vessels  from  all  countries  entered  in  1850,  8542,  meas- 
uring in  the  aggregate  1,174,501  tons;  of  these  there 
were  Norwegian,  5318  vessels,  of  881,320  tons.  From 
the  United  States  there  arrived  but  nine  vessels — seven 
carrying  2654  tons  of  merchandise,  and  two  being  in 
ballast — all  under  the  Norwegian  flag.  The  principal 
countries  of  departure  of  nearly  all  the  others  were  En- 
gland, Holland,  and  Prussia. 

During  the  same  year,  there  cleared  from  Norwegian 
ports  8479  vessels,  measuring  1,182,332  tons.  Of  these 
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there  were  destined  for  the  United  States  31  vessels, 
floating  13,178  tons  of  merchandise ;  30  being  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  and  one  being  foreign.  From  these 
figures,  it  will  IK:  seen  that  there  arrived  from  Norway 
in  the  United  States  31  vessels,  carrying  13,178  tons  of 
Norwegian  products,  against  nine  cleared  from  the 
United  States  for  Norway  with  American  products  to 
the  amount  of  2654  tons;  or  a  difference  of  22  vessels 
and  10,524  tons  of  merchandise  against  the  United 
States  in  the  direct  trade  with  Norway.  The  restric- 
tive tariff  regulations  of  the  latter  country  will  readily 
account  for  this  great  inequality.  In  1850,  Norway 
imported  upward  of  1,700,000  Ibs.  of  cotton.  In  1852, 
the  total  importation  of  cotton  amounted  in  value  to 
1,927,500  francs ;  viz.:  from  Great  Britain,  1,071,200 
francs ;  from  the  United  States,  650,700  francs ;  from 
other  places,  205,660  francs ;  making  a  total  of  1,927,560 
francs,  or  $266,236  40.  In  1850,  there  were  imported 
into  Norway  3,000,000  Ibs.  of  tobacco,  8,000,000  Ibs.  of 
sugar,  6,500,OOU  Ibs.  of  coffee.  During  the  same  year 
the  effective  merchant  marine  of  Norway  consisted  of — 
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For  the  comparative  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  exhibiting  the 
value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  each  country,  and 
the  tonna<je  of  American  and  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
vest-els  arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  country, 
during  the,  years  designated,  see  SWEDEN. — Edinburgh 
Review,  Ixv.  21,  xxii.  145,  xxiii.  79 ;  Westminster  Re- 
view, xxvii.  164;  North  British  Review,  ix.  39;  Quar- 
terly Renew,  ii.  104 ;  Eraser,  xxiii.  478  ;  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  xiv.  119  (Rev.  Dr.  BAIKD)  ;  HUNT'S  Mer- 
chant's Magazine,  xvi.  138. 

Notaries  Public.  The  origin  of  that  class  of 
public  officers  now  called  notaries  public  mav  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Roman  Republic, 
although  their  functions  now  are  different.  We 
find,  at  the  time  of  the  Republic,  scribie  and  librarii, 
who  were  public  secretaries.  The  private  secretaries 
were  called  erceptores,  and  also  notarii,  if  they  were 
short-hand  writers,  which  service  was  frequently  per- 
formed by  slaves.  The  public  secretaries  were  those 
•whom  the  authorities  of  state  appointed  and  paid  to 
assist  them  in  their  duties  of  office,  and  they  appear  to 
have  corresponded  to  our  present  actuaries  and  secre- 
taries. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  legal  docu- 
ments were  drawn  up  by  public  functionaries  resem- 
bling our  notaries  public.  During  the  Empire  the  pub- 
lic secretaries  increased  both  in  number  and  import- 
ance. They  appear  to  have  been  secretaries  working 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  in  distinct  departments, 
and  they  had  an  overseer,  called  magistcr  scriniorum. 
Distinct,  however,  from  these  persons  w«re  those  who 
may  be  compared  to  our  present  notaries  public,  and 
who  were  called  t«  It  seems  that  what  eve;: 

at  the  present  day  may  be  seen  in  Italian  cities  was  al- 
ready customary  in  the  early  days  of  ancient  Rome : 
namely,  that  in  the  public  market-place,  or  forum, 
scribes  offered  their  services  to  persons  who  wanted  to 
have  letters  written  or  documents  drawn  up. 

This  class  of  persons  were  called  tabellionesforenses, 
or  j,i  rsmiip.  publicce.  They  occupied  themselves  with 
drawing  up  legal  ^instruments  and  documents,  and  oth- 
er writ  ings  (libellf)  or  statements,  to  be  presented  to  the 
courts  of  law,  or  other  authorities  of  state.  It  appears, 
from  a  "constitution"  of  Diocletian,  that  a  tariff  of 
fees  was  established  for  them.  The  number  of  talel- 
liones  constantly  increased.  They  then  formed  them- 


selves into  a  guild  or  corporation  (schola*),  under  a  pre- 
siding officer  called  primicerius.  The  state  authorities 
began,  more  and  more,  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
them,  which  even  went  so  far  that  the  magistrates  de- 
termined whether  a  person  should  be  admitted  into,  or 
an  unworthy  person  be  removed  from,  this  guild  of  ta- 
belliones.  These  persons  prepared  all  kinds  of  legal 
documents  and  papers,  but  they  still  carried  on  their 
business  in  the  public  market-place.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary,  for  judicial  purposes,  to  define  by  law  what 
.should  be  the  requisites  of  such  notarial  acts  and  writ- 
ings to  make  them  legal  evidence.  It  had  become  a 
usage,  in  important  matters,  to  have  witnesses  also  at- 
test the  papers  drawn  up  by  these  public  scribes  or  to- 
belliones,  and  it  was  finally  required  by  law  that  three 
witnesses  should  attest  a  document,  in  case  the  princi- 
pals could  write,  and  five  witnesses  if  the  parties  could 
not  write.  It  was,  moreover,  required  that  the  notaiy 
(tabellio)  should  be  present  in  person  at  the  drawing  up 
of  the  document,  and  also  affix  his  signature  and  the 
date  of  execution. 

During  the  Empire  another  class  of  officers,  called 
tabularii,  came  up  in  the  cities.  Their  functions  resem- 
I>1  -d  somewhat  our  archivaries  and  auditors.  They 
also  made  out  certain  documents,  and  these  bore  some- 
times the  names  both  of  a  tabellio  and  a  tabularius; 
but  at  a  later  period  both  names  are  used  as  synony- 
mous. Under  the  Frankish  kings  Roman  institutions 
were  imitated.  In  the  imperial  bureaux  the  emperors 
needed  and  employed  persons  for  drawing  up  docu- 
ments and  countersigning  them.  These  officers  were 
called  refei-endarii,  cancellarii,  and  notarii.  The  chief 
of  these  officers  was  called  archinotorius  or  summits  no- 
I  tarius,  but  at  a  later  period  cancellarius,  as  a  more  hon- 
orable title.  The  Frankish  kings,  as  early  as  the  ye;ir 
803,  appointed  these  officers,  and  issued  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  their  power.  It  became  later  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  kings  to  appoint  these  notaries, 
but  by  degrees  the  Popes  of  Rome  also  assumed  the 
same  right ;  and  we  find  in  documents  notaries  named 
who  were  appointed  by  princes  and  bishops,  and  even 
by  cloisters.  The  legal  powers  of  notaries  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  condition  as  a  distinct  class  of 
officers,  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  Italian  cities.  They 
acted  either  by  authority  of  the  Emperor  or  that  of 
the  Pope,  and  were  engaged  for  drawing  all  the  vari- 
ous legal  documents,  and  especially  last  wills  and  test- 
aments, which  were  received  in  all  the  courts  of  law 
as  full  proof.  They  were  formed  into  a  guild,  called 
collegium,  and  had  their  own  prefects,  called  consules. 
A  candidate  for  admission  into  this  college  had  to  un- 
dergo an  examination.  Minute  and  strict  rules  for 
the  drawing  up  of  instruments,  and  their  attestation, 
were  prescribed.  The  study  of  notarial  functions  was 
reduced  to  rules,  and  notarial  schools  were  established 
in  many  cities. 

Notaries  came  to  be  regarded  at  an  early  period  as 
a  kind  of  judges  (judex  chartularius),  and  a  practice 
grew  up  among  them  of  inserting  in  bonds,  or  other 
documents  of  indebtedness,  a  power  for  the  creditor  of 
taking  out  execution,  by  application  to  the  court,  in 
case  of  non-fullillment  of  the  contract,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  so-called  "  executory  process,"  which 
prevails  still  in  the  Civil  Law  countries,  and  which 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  warrant  of  attorney  to 
confess  judgment  in  the  English  law.  We  shall  see 
that  the  foreign  law  on  bills  of  exchange  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  gives  this  right  of  "executory  proc- 
ess" to  the  creditor  of  these  mercantile  instruments, 
and  thus  strengthens  the  security  of  the  creditor. 

1'rance. — In  France  the  notaries  have  always  played 
an  important  part  in  her  judicial  institutions,  and  they 
do  so  still.  The  king  regarded  it  as  his  prerogative  to 
appoint  them,  but  the  popes  also  arrogated  this  power, 
and  the  lords  of  provinces  (sr-ignfuri)  assumed  it  like- 
wise. They  were  regarded  there  afjuye  ordinaire,  and 
inserted  in  their  documents  this  executory  power  or 
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summary  execution  (execution  paree).  The  basis  of  the 
present  rights  and  duties  of  notaries  in  France  was 
laid  by  the  law  of  1701,  which  recognized  no  longer 
any  royal  notaries,  but  only  notaries  public,  appointed 
by  the  general  government.  The  law  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Republic  recognized  them  as  public  officers, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  all  papers  and 
contracts  which,  either  -according  to  express  laws  or 
the  will  of  parties,  are  to  have  the  effect  of  public  doc- 
uments, and  of  fixing  the  dates  thereof,  of  holding  in 
safe-keeping  these  acts,  and  of  making  out  copies  of 
them  for  the  use  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  docu- 
ments made  out  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries,  or  of 
one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  attested  by  them,  re- 
ceive full  credence  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  are  ex- 
ecutory throughout  the  land.  The  original  (minute) 
of  the  act  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  notary,  and 
copies  are  allowed  to  be  given  only  to  the  interested 
parties,  unless  specially  empowered  by  the  courts. 
The  law  points  out  many  cases  in  which  the  presence 
of  a  notary  and  his  attestation  of  instruments  are  es- 
sential; e.  y.,  with  testaments,  donations,  marriage 
contracts,  protests,  etc.  In  most  cases  it  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  parties  to  employ  a  notary  in  the  making  out 
of  instruments  and  documents.  But  the  courts  often 
appoint  them,  to  undertake  the  part  of  mediator  in  some 
judicial  proceedings ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of  divorce, 
or  in  making  out  inventories,  or  in  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing property  and  estates,  or  in  taking  and  mak- 
ing up  accounts,  like  the  Masters  in  Chancery  in  En- 
glish law.  The  notaries  are  appointed  for  life,  and  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  judicial  decision.  By  their  of- 
ficial position  they  become  the  advisers  in  families  and 
the  confidants  of  them.  They  become  the  mediators  in 
disputes  between  the  parties,  and  particularly  in  regu- 
lating and  settling  estates,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
property. 

The  law  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic  requires 
that  all  acts  and  documents  made  out  by  notaries  be 
registered  within  ten  days,  the  fees  for  which  are  very 
high.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  notary  must 
advance  the  money  for  the  registration,  and  this  obliges 
him  to  have  sums  of  money  always  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  notaries  have  gradually  come  to  deal  in  money 
affairs  in  general,  by  loaning  and  investing  money,  and 
procuring  money  for  borrowers.  Hence  it  is  that  per- 
sons of  property  intrust  their  money  and  property  to 
the  hands  of  notaries,  as  being  the  fittest  persons  to  in- 
vest it  safely  and  advantageously.  The  great  influence 
which  they  thereby  must  acquire  in  families  and  in  all 
classes  of  society  is  manifest ;  and  this  great  power 
could  not  but  lead  to  great  abuses.  An  ordinance  of 
1843  prohibited  notaries,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
entering  into  stock  speculations,  from  acting  as  money- 
brokers,  from  investing  money  intrusted  to  them  in 
their  own  names,  etc.  The  requisites  for  becoming  a 
notary  in  France  are,  that  the  candidate  be  a  French 
citizen,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  he  has  served 
as  clerk  with  a  notary  for  six  years.  But  no  man  with- 
out property  can  expect  to  obtain  a  place  as  notary,  be- 
cause he  is  obliged  to  buy,  often  for  an  enormous  price 
(which  in  Paris  often  amounts  to  from  200,000  to 
300,000  francs,  in  smaller  towns  to  100,000  francs, 
and  in  small  communes  to  10,000  francs),  from  a  no- 
tary who  is  about  to  retire,  or  from  the  heirs  of  a  de- 
ceased notary,  a  study-room  or  office  (ftude),  with  the 
acts  and  documents  belonging  to  it ;  for  without  such 
an  office  the  mere  appointment  of  notary  is  of  little 
value.  There  are  also  established  by  law  in  France 
notarial  chambers,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  notaries,  who  regulate  the  discipline 
among  them,  decide  on  the  admission  of  candidates,  ad- 
just disputes  which  may  arise  among  themselves,  and 
hear  and  decide  on  the  complaints  of  third  persons 
against  notaries,  and  the  punishments  of  delinquent  no- 
taries. 

Italy. — In  Italy  the  French  system  of  notaries  ha 


been  followed  in  its  main  features.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever, the  notaries  occupy  but  a  subordinate  position  in 
most  states,  and  it  has  been  now  almost  generally  es- 
tablished by  law  that  only  persons  who  have  studied 
law  for  several  years  can  be  appointed  as  notaries. 

England. — In  England,  notaries  were  known  as  pub- 
lic ofliecrs  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  they  were  employed  to  attest  and  authen- 
ticate instruments  of  moment  and  solemnity.  But 
whatever  their  duties  and  functions  may  have  been  in 
former  times,  at  present  they  are  described  to  be,  by 
Richard  Brooke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  office  of  a  notary 
public  of  England,  as  follows  :  "  In  England  a  notary 
is  a  public  officer  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  who  de- 
rives his  faculty  or  authority  to  practice  from  the 
Court  of  Faculties  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
London,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  the  Master  of  the 
Faculties,  to  whom  applications  are  made  for  the  ad- 
mission, or  removal  under  any  special  circumstances, 
of  notaries.  In  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England 
the  Court  of  Faculties  is  stated  to  be  '  a  court,  although 
it  holdeth  no  plea  of  controversie  (like  the  Court  of 
Audience  next  before).  It  belongeth  to  the  archbish- 
op, and  his  officer  is  called  Magister  ad  Facilitates.'1" 
The  functions  and  powers  of  a  notary  in  England  are, 
to  draw  and  prepare  deeds  relating  to  real  and  person- 
al property,  to  note  and  protest  bills  of  exchange,  to 
prepare  acts  of  honor,  to  authenticate  and  certify  ex- 
amined copies  of  documents,  to  prepare  and  attest  in- 
struments going  abroad,  to  receive  the  affidavits  or 
declarations  of  mariners  and  masters  of  ships,  and  to 
draw  up  their  protests,  and  to  solemnize  all  other  no- 
tarial acts.  "The  expression  notarial  act,"  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  "is  one  which  has  a  technical  meaning,  and 
it  seems  generally  considered  to  signify  the  act  of  au- 
thenticating or  certifying  some  document  or  circum- 
stance by  a  written  instrument,  under  the  signature 
and  official  seal  of  a  notary,  or  of  authenticating  or 
certifying  as  a  notary  some  fact  or  circumstance  by  a 
written  instrument,  under  his  signature  only."  The 
English  notaries  have  always  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  administer  oaths,  affidavits,  and  affirma- 
tions, as  within  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  notary ; 
and  the  act  of  5th  and  6th  William  IV.  has  placed  it 
beyond  dispute.  The  requisitions  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Notaries  in  England  are,  an  apprenticeship 
or  clerkship  of  five  years  with  a  notary,  a  certificate 
from  two  notaries  certifying  to  the  candidate's  skill 
and  probity,  and  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  become 
a  notary.  Upon  due  proof  of  these  facts,  the  Master 
of  Faculties  will  admit  him  upon  his  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oaths,  which  are  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  the  oath  of  due  service  under  the 
articles  of  clerkship  and  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  the 
office  of  notary.  A  notary  is  liable  to  be  struck  oft'  the 
Roll  of  Faculties  for  any  malpractice  or  misconduct  in 
his  office,  on  a  complaint  made  to  the  Master  of  the 
Faculties,  and  supported  by  affidavit  or  other  proof. 

United  States. — In  the  United  States  the  duties  and 
functions  of  notaries  resemble  those  of  the  same  officers 
in  England.  They  are  appointed  by  the  respective 
governors  of  the  States  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
or  during  good  behavior,  and  derive  their  powers  by 
the  statute  laws  of  the  States ;  and  in  cases  where  these 
laws  do  not  specify  their  powers  —  as,  for  instance,  in 
Massachusetts — it  must  be  presumed  that  all  the  pow- 
ers which,  by  general  usage,  the  custom  of  merchants, 
and  law  of  nations  are  generally  exercised  by  these 
officers,  are  also  vested  in  them.  We  may  state  their 
general  and  customary  functions  to  be,  to  demand  ac- 
ceptance and  payment  of  foreign  and  inland  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and  to  protest  the 
same  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment;  to  note 
and  draw  up  ship  protests,  and  all  other  protests  which 
are  customary  according  to  the  usage  of  merchants; 
and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or 
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by  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  government,  or  coun- 
try, may  be  performed  by  notaries  public.  But  al- 
though notaries  public  are  generally  considered  as  ac- 
credited officers  in  other  countries,  and  affidavits  sworn 
before  and  instruments  authenticated  by  them  are  re- 
ceived in  evidence  in  foreign  courts,  it  is  required  by 
foreign  courts  that  the  consuls  of  the  respective  foreign 
states  in  which  the  document  is  to  be  used  certify  to 
the  fact  that  the  person  whose  signature  and  seal  are 
affixed  is  a  notary  public  duly  appointed.  This  is, 
however,  not  necessary  in  a  protest  for  the  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  laws 
of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  some  instances, 
give  some  peculiar  powers  to  their  notaries,  and  hence 
the  laws  of  each  State  must  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
them.  The  principal  functions  of  an  American  notary 
are,  to  protest  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes 
on  their  being  dishonored,  and,  as  a  part  of  this  func- 
tion, to  present  and  demand  payment  of  these  mercan- 
tile instruments.  Although  the  notaries  with  us  gen- 
erally give  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  and  notes  to 
antecedent  parties,  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  so,  unless 
made  so  by  statute,  or  they  undertake  so  to  do  as  a 
part  of  their  duty ;  and  then  they  are  liable  for  any 
negligence  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. — See  Manual 
for  Notaries,  8vo.  pp.  220,  New  York,  1857. 

Notes,  Promissory.     See  BANKING  and  BANKS. 

Nova  Scotia  (Fr.  Acadi'i),  a  British  province, 
forming  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
an  isthmus  onjy  8  miles  broad,  having  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy  on  the  one  side,  and  Northumberland  Strait  on  the 
other.  It  lies,  including  Cape  Breton  Island,  between 
lat.  43°  25'  and  40°  N.,  and  long.  59°  45'  and  66°  30' 
W. ,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Northumberland  Strait, 
which  separates  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  north- 
east by  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  flowing  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia),  south  and  southeast  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  north- 
west by  New  Brunswick.  Area,  18,746  square  miles. 

Its  southeast  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
capacity  of  its  harbors,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twelve 
ports  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  four- 
teen of  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen,  between  Hal- 
ifax and  Cape  Canseau,  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
110  miles.  The  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  seldom  rises  to 
a  height  exceeding  GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  ridge  of  high  land  extends  through  the  peninsula  in 
a  direction  east  to  west,  and,  with  less  prominenj  hills 
and  undulations,  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scen- 
ery. The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  An- 
napolis and  Shubenecadie;  the  latter  rises  in  Grand 
Lake,  Halifax  County,  and,  after  a  rapid  and  circui- 
tous course  of  over  50  miles,  enters  Cobequid  Bay ;  by 
means  of  a  canal  this  river  forms  a  navigable  commu- 
nication from  Halifax  harbor  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It 
is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  at  the  mouth  is  about  50  feet.  The  Annapo- 
lis, after  a  course  of  75  miles,  in  which  it  receives  the 
waters  of  Moose  and  Bear  rivers,  enters  Annapolis  Bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  20  miles  above  Annap- 
olis. At  Pictou,  the  East,  West,  and  Middle  rivers,  all 
three  navigable  for  large  vessels,  enter  the  harbor. 
The  Avon  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  Ken- 
netcook,  and  several  others,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Bay  of  Mines;  it  is  navigable  to  Windsor.  The  La 
Have,  Mersey,  and  Medway;  the  Shelburno  (which 
forms  the  fine  harbor  of  that  name);  the  Clyde,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Tus- 
ket  and  its  numerous  tributaries  ;  the  St.  Mary,  which, 
at  its  embouchure,  forms  the  fine  harbor  of  St..  Mary  ; 
the  Maccau,  Nappau,  and  Gaspercau ;  the  Musquedo- 
boit,  Sale,  and  Jordan  ;  these  form  but  a  few  of  numer- 
ous streams  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  tide  rises  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  in  the  Hay  of  Mines  to  the  height 
of  75  feet,  while  on  the  south  shore  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  it  does  not  rise  more  than  6  feet.  There 


are  but  few  large  lakes ;  the  largest  is  Lake  Rosignol, 
about  30  miles  in  length  ;  Lake  George  is  another  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  size,  and  the  entire  peninsula  is 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  small  lakes.  The  mines 
and  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  but  imperfectly 
explored,  are  known  to  be  valuable.  Granite,  trap, 
and  clay-slate  rocks  predominate.  The  most  abundant 
variety  is  the  gray  granite,  which  prevails  along  the 
shore,  and  is  well  adapted  for  mill-stones.  Clay  slate, 
of  line  quality,  is  of  extensive  formation  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  and  gray  wacke  slate  along  both 
shores  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  Several  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful grottoes  are  to  be  found  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast ;  and  grindstones  of  superior  quality  are  obtained 
from  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  found  between  the  coal 
and  limestone.  Coal,  and  iron  in  combination  with  it. 
abounds  in  many  places.  Copper  ore  also  exists,  but 
the  attempts  to  work  it  have  been  hitherto  unsuccess- 
ful ;  gypsum  is  plentiful,  and  furnishes  an  active  and 
profitable  trade.  The  soils  of  Nova  Scotia  are  various ; 
along  the  south  shore  the  granite  forms  the  basis,  ex- 
tending in  many  places  '20  miles  into  the  interior. 
This  region  is  the  least  fertile,  but  there  are  elsewhere 
extensive  alluvial  tracts  producing  the  most  abundant 
crops.  Many  line  fertile  districts,  also,  are  met  with 
on  the  north  coast,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
heads  of  bays.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  affected 
by  its  almost  insular  position,  and  is  characterized  by 
a  remarkable  salubrity.  The  springs  are  tedious,  but 
the  summer  heats  being  for  a  brief  season  excessive, 
vegetation  is  singularly  rapid,  and  the  autumn  is  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranges  from  18°  to  70°. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  7,000.000  acres  are  still  cov- 
ered with  primeval  forests.  There  were  in  this  prov- 
ince in  1851,  40,012  acres  of  diked  laud,  and  799,310 
acres  of  other  improved  land. 

Live  Stock.  — Horses,  28,789;  neat  cattle,  156,857; 
milch  cows.  86,856;  sheep,  282,180 ;  swine,  51,533. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  297,157  bushels 
produced ;  rve,  61,438 ;  Indian  corn,  37,475 ;  oats, 
1,384,437  ;  peas  and  beans,  21,638  ;  barley,  196,037  ; 
buckwheat,  170,310;  potatoes,  1,986,789  ;  "pounds  of 
butter  made,  3,613,890;  of  cheese,  652,069;  of  maple 
sugar,  110,441;  hay,  287,837  tons  made;  grass  seeds, 
3686  bushels ;  and  were  made  89,976  gallons  of  malt 
and  distilled  liquors.  Nova  Scotia,  however,  does  not 
yet  supply  her  population  with  bread,  even  in  good 
seasons;  large  importations  of  fine  flour  being  yearly 
made  from  the  United  States.  The  apple  orchards  of 
the  western  counties  are  very  productive.  Apples  and 
cider  are  annually  exported,  and  the  domestic  supply 
is  cheap  and  abundant.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  exported  both  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland;  but  the  breeds  are  in- 
ferior, and  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement. 
The  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  are  actively  prosecuted 
all  along  the  south  coast.  Mackerel  and  herrings  are 
also  taken  in  great  quantities ;  but  the  salmon  fishing 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  from  the  erection  of  grist  and 
saw  mills  on  the  streams.  The  fisheries  employed,  in 
1851,  812  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  43,333  tons, 
manned  by  3681  men,  and  5161  boats,  manned  by  671:5 
men  ;  the  catch  amounted  to  1669  barrels  of  salmon, 
3536  of  shad,  100,047  of  mackerel,  53,200  of  herrings, 
and  5t:j  barrels  of  alewives;  total  value  of  fisheries, 
£2 17, 220;  and  there  were  manufactured  189,250  bar- 
rels of  fish-oil,  valued  at  £17,754.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prosecute  the  whale  and  seal  fish- 
erics,  but  hitherto  with  no  great  success.  The  manu- 
faetuivs  nf  Nova  Scotia  are  yet  but  very  limited.  Coarse 
cloths,  called  "homespuns."  are  made,  and  are  gener- 
ally worn  !>v  the  fanners,  fishermen,  etc.  There  were 
in  this  province,  in  1.^51,  81  woolen  factories,  employ- 
ing 119  persons,  and  11,006  hand-looms,  producing 
1 19,698  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  790,104  yards  not  fulled, 
and  219,862  yards  flannel ;  total  value,  .£.">f..  1 7*  :  9  iron 
foundcries,employingl38persons,makingcastings,etc., 
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to  the  amount  of  £8121 ;  398  grist-mills,  1153  saw-mills, 
2.'!7  tanneries,  and  10  factories  moved  by  steam  power. 
Cash  value  of  agricultural  implements  manufactured, 


The  houses  of  Nova  Scotia  are  mostly  constructed 
of  timber,  excepting  in  Halifax  and  the  larger  towns, 
where  some  good  stone  and  brick  houses  are  to  be 
seen  ;  yet  stone  for  building  abounds  in  .the  province 
— granite  of  the  finest  quality  on  the  south  coast,  free- 
stone all  along  the  north  shore,  and  excellent  slate  in 
the  central  region. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  was  very  limited 
previous  to  1824;  since  that  period  it  has  extended  to 
the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  China,  Mauritius,  East  In- 
dies, the  Brazils,  and  the  Havana.  The  total  amount 
of  imports  at  Halifax  and  the  outsorts,  in  1852,  was 
$5,309,894,  of  which  $1,445,043  were  from  the  United 
Status.  The  exports  during  the  same  period  amount- 
ed to  $3,925,227,  of  which  $941,607  were  to  the  United 
States.  Of  these  the  principal  articles  were — mack- 
erel, valued  at  $280,145;  salmon,  $30,030;  other  fish, 
dry  and  pickled,  $218,693 ;  skins  and  furs,  $8165 ;  mo- 
lasses, $3625;  potatoes,  $4152;  sugar,  $3000;  cord- 
wood,  $33,990;  coals,  Pictou,  $151,215;  coals,  Sidney, 
$35,983;  gypsum,  $32,823;  freestone  and  grindstones, 
$4500;  oil,  fish,  $48,915.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  were,  72  to  Great 
Britain;  1757  to  British  colonies ;  11,429  to  the  United 
States ;  other  countries,  158.  Total  tonnage,  383,400 
tons. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  the 
Scotch.  The  western  and  midland  counties  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  loyalists, 
mostly  of  English  extraction.  The  county  of  Lunen- 
burgh  is  inhabited  by  a  race  sprung  from  a  body  of 
German  and  Swiss  Protestants  who  emigrated  from 
Rotterdam  in  1753.  There  are  also  several  settlements 
of  French  Acadians.  The  Indians  are  still  a  distinct 
people,  but  there  are  only  a  few  hundreds  of  them  left 
in  the  province. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  description 
and  value  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the 
United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  years  1852 
and  1853,  respectively.  For  the  convenience  of  calcu- 
lation the  £  is  estimated  at  §5 : 

Imports  from  Nova  Scotia,  1852. — Coal,  fish,  gyp- 
sum, lumber  and  plank,  staves,  spars,  etc.,  wood  and 
bark,  potatoes,  turnips,  miscellaneous.  Total  value, 
$1,289,246. 

Exports  to  Nova  Scotia. — Beef,  pork,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, bread  and  biscuit,  burning  fluid,  corn,  corn 
meal,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  medicines,  flour 
(of  rye  and  wheat),  hardware,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat, 
miscellaneous.  Total  value,  $1,739,216.  Showing  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $449,970. 

Imports  from  Nova  Scotia,  1853. — Principal  articles 
the  same  as  in  1852.  Total  value,  $1,389,731. 

Exports  to  Nova  Scotia. — Principal  articles  the  same 
as  for  1852.  Total  value,  $2,079,546. 

The  preceding  tables  exhibit  the  course  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
periods  indicated.  The  following  are  introduced  to 
show  the  proportionate  value  of  supplies  furnished  to 
that  province  by  the  United  States,  compared  with  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  mother  country,  from  1849 
to  1853,  both  years  inclusive : 


Years. 

Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1S53 
Total. 

$1,489,615 
1,892,020 
2,183,086 
2,187,661 

2,358,240 

$260,785 
262,945 
142,24s 
813.380 
511,6:iO 

$1,764,785 
1,012,575 
1,390,965 
1,789,220 

2,079,517 

,^894,425 
983,  i:  65 
736  425 
1,289,250 
1,389,783 

$10.010,571  |  $1,401,015 

$8,587,092  |  $5,  297,  5'43 

Total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  $11,501  586 
"        "          United  States     "        "         "...    13,8:5,040 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  tables  will  suggest  the 
inferences  which  they  arc  designed  to  convey. 

In  reference  to  the  coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  Con- 
sul General  Andrews,  in  his  report  on  the  "  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies," 
says :  "  The  principal  exportation  of  coals  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  is  to  ports  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  small  quantity  to  Now  York. 
Many  American  vessels  in  this  trade,  especially  since 
the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  obtain  freights  for 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  the  French  island  of  St. 
Peter,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the  New  Bruns- 
wick ports  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  load  with 
coal  as  their  return  cargo.  One  hundred  chaldrons 
of  coal,  Pictou  measure,  are  equal  to  120  chaldrons, 
Boston  measure.  The  usual  freight  from  Pictou  to 
Boston  is  $2  75  per  chaldron,  Boston  measure.  To 
this  must  be  added  insurance,  2  per  cent.,  and  commis- 
sion, 2-j  per  cent.  Anthracite  coal  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  the  colonies;  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  con- 
sumers of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  the  importation  of 
which  has  already  commenced  to  some  extent  in  New 
Brunswick  for  steamboats  and  founderies.  Under  lib- 
eral arrangements  on  both  sides,  the  consumption  of 
anthracite  coal  would  greatly  increase  in  the  colonies, 
and  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  being  for  many  purposes 
better  fitted  and  more  economical  than  the  bituminous 
coal  of  that  colony." 

Cord  or  firewood  is  largely  exported  from  the  ports 
along  the  coast  to  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  last  year 
of  $2  per  cord.  This  year  none  has  been  shipped  for 
less  than  $2  50,  and  latterly  $3  per  cord ;  retail  price 
at  Halifax,  1853,  $3  50  to  $3  60;  1854,  $4  to  $4  50. 
Wood  knees  for  ship-bonding  have  been  shipped  in 
some  quantities  at  $2  each  for  sizes  averaging  eight 
inches,  and  a  reduction  of  20  cents  for  each  inch  under, 
and  a  like  addition  for  each  inch  over,  the  average. 
Sawed  lumber,  in  small  quantities,  has  been  shipped, 
but  none  prior  to  30th  June,  1854.  Many  cargoes  of 
potatoes  were  shipped  from  the  western  ports,  costing 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Insurance  during  the  year  to  ports  from  Virginia  to 
Maine  average  one  per  cent. :  a  half  per  cent,  addition- 
al is  charged  in  the  winter  months  to  Pennsylvania 
and  farther  south.  Freights  to  ports  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  range  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel.  A  com- 
mission of  2^  per  cent,  is  usually  charged. 

The  usual  mode  of  selling  is  by  private  contract  on 
terms  generally  of  three  months'  credit :  sometimes  a 
longer  credit  is  allowed;  cash  payments  only  when 
specially  provided  for.  Public  auction  is  a  favorite 
mode  at  this  port.  Brokers  are  sometimes  used,  but 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  mode. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  4£  per  cent. ;  the  Mexican 
and  Spanish  dollar  being  current  by  an  act  of  the  pro- 
vincial Legislature  (chapter  83  Revised  Statutes),  at 
5s.  2  Jrf.,  or  $1  4j-  each.  The  rate  of  exchange  with  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ranges  from  2  to  3£  per 
cent.  There  are  no  internal  taxes. 

Remuneration  for  personal  services  in  commerce  and 
trade  ranges  from  £40  to  £150  per  annum.  Mechan- 
ics, say  house  carpenters,  joiners,  etc.,  from  July  1, 
1853,  to  June  1, 1854,  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day ; 
after  June  1,  1854,  they  received  $1  50  a  clay.  Ship- 
wrights, to  December  1,  1853,  $1  50 ;  from  December 
1,  1853,  to  1st  July,  1854,  $1  75  to  $2  per  day.  Day 
laborers,  up  to  June  1,  1854,  were  paid  60,  and  some- 
times 70  cents  a  day.  Since  the  1st  June,  1854,  they 
have  received  $1  a  day. — See  North  American  Renew, 
xix.  127  (J.  SPARKS),  xxx.  121  (C.  W.  UPHAM)  ;  West- 
minster Review ,  xix.  300 ;  American  'Journal  of  Science, 
xiv.  305,  xv.  132,  301.  xxx.  330. 

Nova  Zembla  (properly  Novaia  Zemlia,  '-new 
land"),  an  insular  region  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  consid- 
ered to  be  comprised  in  Europe,  and  dependent  on  the 
Russian  government  of  Archangel,  between  lat.  70°  30' 
and  76°  oO'  N.,  and  long.  52"  and  66°  E.  Length  es- 
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timated  at  470  miles,  and  average  breadth  at  56  miles. 
It  consists  of  two  islands,  separated  by  the  channel 
Matotshkin-shar.  Surface  on  the  western  side  rises 
generally  to  201)0  feet,  and  in  some  places  to  from  3200 
to  3500  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  eastern  shores 
are  comparatively  low  and  barren.  Black  clay-slate 
and  limestone  are  the  principal  constituent  rocks,  as 
in  the  Ural  chain,  of  which  Nova  Zembla  may  be  con- 
sidered an  insular  continuation.  Its  coasts  are  fre- 
quented by  walrus  hunters  in  summer,  but  nowhere 
permanently  inhabited.  Subterranean  stone  laby- 
rinths of  great  antiquity  have  been  discovered  here. 

Nut,  or  Hazel-nut  (Germ,  ttaselnusse ;  Fr.  Noi- 
settes, Avelines;  It.  Naccinole,  Arclane ;  Sp.  Arellanos ; 
Port.  Avelldas;  Lat.  Avellance),  the  fruit  of  different 
species  of  Coryli,  or  hazels.  The  kernels  have  a  mild, 
farinaceous,  oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most  palates.  A 
kind  of  chocolate  has  been  prepared  from  them  ;  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  made  into  bread.  The  ex- 
pressed oil  of  hazel-nuts  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
almonds.  Besides  those  raised  at  home,  we  import 
nuts  from  different  parts  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  The  Spanish 
nuts  in  the  highest  estimation,  though  sold  under  the 
name  of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not  really  shipped  at  that 
city,  but  at  Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Inglis  says  that  the  annual  average  export  of  nuts  from 
Tarragona  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  bags,  of  four  to  the 
ton. 

Nuts  (Ground)  (Arachis  hypoycea),  known  in 
French  commerce  as  "  arachides,"  in  America  as  pea- 
nuts, and  in  Africa  as  Mandubim,  the  fruit  of  a  papili- 
onaceous plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  15  inch- 
es, being  very  like  the  field  pea,  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  branches,  after  flowering,  bend  down  till  they 
touch  the  ground,  into  which  they  work  themselves, 
and  upon  them  grow  the  pods  that  contain  the  nuts. 
When  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  plant  dies.  It  is  then 
pulled  up,  and  the  nuts  which  adhere  to  the  twigs 
are  collected.  The  pods,  which  are  of  an  elongated 
figure,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  brittle,  usually  con- 
tain two  nuts,  but  sometimes  only  one,  and  very  rare- 
ly three.  They  are  elliptical  at  one  end  and  flattened 
at  the  other.  Ground-nuts  are  grown  in  light,  sandy 
soils  in  most  tropical  countries.  They  have  been 
used  as  food  from  time  immemorial  in  Africa,  India, 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  both  of  South  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  best  are  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Gam- 
bia, where  they  are  extensively  grown  in  large  fields, 
the  ground  being  prepared  for  their  reception  by  the 
natives  after  the  rude  fashion  of  the  country.  The 
plant  is  very  prolific ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  highly  ex- 
haustive of  the  soil,  though  this  is  perhaps  questionable. 
Ground-nuts  yield  large  quantities  of  oil;  and  with- 
in the  last  20  years  they  have  begun  to  be  grown  in 
Africa  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  now  largely 
exported  for  crushing.  A  mill  for  expressing  oil  from 
them  was  constructed  in  London  in  1835.  But  the 
French  Government  having  a  few  years  after  imposed 
high  duties  on  most  descriptions  of  oil  seeds,  the  oil- 
crushers  of  Marseilles  and  other  towns  endeavored  to 
find  out  seeds  not  included  in  the  tariff,  or  less  heavily 
taxed  than  the  others.  They  were  thus  led  to  import 
'arachides  or  ground-nuts,  which  they  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.  France  has,  in  consequence,  become 
the  great  market  for  this  peculiar  product.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  Gambia,  which  in  1835  did  not  exceed 
47  tons,  had  increased  in  1851  to  not  less  than  about 
12,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity  about  800  tons  went  to 
the  United  States  (where  they  are  eaten  at  dessert, 
roasted,  as  are  chestnuts  elsewhere),  700  tons  to  En- 
gland, and  the  rest  to  France,  principally  to  Marseilles. 
The  total  imports  of  arachides  into  France  in  1851 
amounted,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to  16,472,562 
kilogrammes,  or  16,180  tons. 

Nuts  are  also  exported  from  the  Rio  Grande,  the 


Rio  Nunez,  and  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  adjoining 
rivers.  And  though  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  ex- 
act quantities  sent  from  each,  it  is  believed  that  their 
aggregate  amount  is  fully  equal  to  the  exports  from 
the  Gambia.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  shipped  from  the  Senegal 
River.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  nuts  differs  in  quality 
and  price  according  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  refined. 
That  made  in  London,  which  is  equal  to  fine  olive  oil, 
sold,  in  1853,  at  from  £60  to  £62  a  ton.  In  France  the 
oil  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  ;  and 
being  inferior  to  the  former,  is  only  worth  from  £45  to 
£48  a  ton.  Besides  being  used  for  the  like  purposes 
as  other  oil  in  food,  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  and  in 
lamps,  the  oil  of  ground-nuts  is  said  to  be  especially  well 
fitted  for  lubricating  heavy  machinery,  including  the 
locomotive  engines  on  railways.  The  Belgians  use  it 
for  this  latter  purpose  in  preference  to  all  other  oils. 
Ground-nuts  are  worth  at  present  (September,  1853) 
from  380  francs  to  iWO  francs  per  1000  kilogrammes  (a 
ton)  in  Marseilles;  £13  15s.  a  ton  in  London  ;  and  from 
£9  to  £10  a  ton  delivered  to  a  French  ship  in  the  Gam- 
bia. Sierra  Leone  nuts  bring  from  £1  to  £2  less  than 
those  from  the  Gambia. 

Nutmeg  (Ger.  Muskatennusse ;  Du.  Muskadt;  Fr. 
Muscades,  Noix  muscades ;  It.  Noce  muscada ;  Sp.  Mos- 
cada ;  Arab.  Jowzalteib ;  Sans.  Jdtipkala ;  Malay,  Kuah- 
palti),  the  fruit  of  the  genuine  nutmeg-tree  (Myristica 
Moschatci),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but  which  has 
been  transplanted  to  Sumatra,  Penang,  etc.  An  infe- 
rior and  long-shaped  nutmeg  is  common  in  Borneo ; 
but  the  fruit  nowhere  attains  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  the  Moluccas.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  tree, 
that  denominated  the  Queen  Nutmeg,  which  bears  a 
small,  round  fruit,  is  the  best.  The  kernel,  or  proper 
nutmeg,  is  of  a  roundish  oval  form,  marked  on  the  out- 
side with  many  vermicular  furrows,  within  of  a  fleshy, 
farinaceous  substance,  variegated  whitish  and  bay. 
Nutmegs  are  frequently  punctured  and  boiled,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  essential  oil,  the  orifice  being  afterward 
closed ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  the  light- 
ness of  the  nutmeg. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory ;  Aixs- 
LIE'S  Materia  Indica.  Nutmegs  should  be  chosen 
large,  round,  heavy,  and  firm,  of  a  lightish  gray  color 
on  the  outside,  and  the  inside  beautifully  marbled,  of 
a  strong  fragrant  smell,  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
flat,  oily  body.  They  are  very  subject  to  be  worm- 
eaten.  The  best  manner  of  packing  them  is  in  dn' 
chunam.  The  oblong  kind,  and  the  smaller  ones, 
should  be  rejected.  15  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton. — 
MILBCRN'S  Orient.  Com.  The  dried  produce  of  a  nut- 
meg-tree consists  of  nutmeg,  mace  (which  see),  and 
shell.  Supposing  the  whole  produce  to  be  divided  into 
100  parts,  there  are  13£  of  mace,  33^  of  shell,  and  53} 
of  nutmeg.  In  the  ancient  commerce,  and  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  nutmegs 
were  always  sold  and  exported  in  the  shell.  The  na- 
tives, whenever  the  commerce  is  left  to  their  manage- 
ment, continue  the  practice,  which  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Crawfurd. — Eastern  Archipelago,  vol. 
iii.  p.  396. 

The  jealous  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  reduced  the 
trade  in  nutmegs  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  They  have,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  was  possible,  exerted  themselves  to  exterm- 
inate the  nutmeg  plants  every  where  except  in  Banda. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  been  ex- 
patriated, and  the  land  parceled  among  settlers  from 
Holland,  under  the  name  of  pwk-kefpcrs.  These  per- 
sons have  about  2000  slaves,  who  cultivate  and  prepare 
the  nutmegs.  The  prices  paid  by  the  cultivator  are 
all  fixed  by  Government;  and  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  affording  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  ruinous  effects  of  monopoly,  that  the  fixed 
price  which  the  Government  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for 
nutmegs  is  FIVE  times  yrealfr  than  the  price  at  which 
they  bought  them  when  the  trade  was  free!  We  can  not 
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conceive  how  so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  Government 
as  that  of  Holland  should  continue  to  tolerate  such 
scandalous  abuses,  more  especially  since  it  has  estab- 
lished a  free  S3'stem  in  Amboyna,  Java,  and  its  other 
possessions.  M.  Temminck  estimates  the  produce  of 
the  Baiula  Islands  at  about  600,000  pounds  of  nutmegs, 
and  100,000  pounds  of  mace. — Possessions  Netrtamluixt  .< 
dans  I'Inde  Archlpelnyiqiie,  iii.  283.  During  the  period 
that  the  English  had  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
nutmeg  plants  wore  carried  to  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  islands.  In  the  latter  they 
have  altogether  failed,  at  least  as  far  as  respects  any 
useful  purpose ;  but  very  good  nutmegs,  and  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  are  now  raised  at  Penang  and  Ben- 
couU'ii.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  however,  alleges  that  the  cost 
of  bringing  them  to  market  is  there  so  high,  that  the 
restoration  of  a  free  culture  in  the  native  country  of 
the  nutmeg  would  instantly  destroy  this  unstable  and 
factitious  branch  of  industry. — Eastern  A  rc/iipelago,  vol. 
iii.  p.  409.  See  American  Journal  of  Science,  xii.  322. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OF  NUTMEGS  INTO  TUB 
t "SITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1853. 


Whence  imported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1,275 

$851 

Holland  

259,  '209 

153,589 

3,970 

1,908 

Dutch  East  Indies  

37,513 

18.5-20 

11,473 

5  5.52 

.    67,923 

41,7C5 

British  West  Indies     

456 

J5T 

193,831 

88  5!>6 

18,698 

9,941 

Hayti  

115 

01 

China  

400 

233 

Total  

594,818 

$326,133 

Nutria,  or  Neutria,  the  commercial  names  for 
the  skins  of  Myopotarnus  Eonaricnsis  (Commerson),  the 
Coypou  of  Molina,  and  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara.  In 
France,  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  racit^nda;  but  in  England  they  are 
imported  as  nutria  skins — deriving  their  appellation 
most  probably  from  some  supposed  similarity  of  the 
animal  which  produces  them,  in  appearance  and  hab- 
its, to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  for  which  is  nutria. 
Indeed,  Molina  speaks  of  the  coypou  as  a  species  of  wa- 
ter rat,  of  the  size  and  color  of  the  otter.  Nutria  fur 
is  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture,  and  has  be- 
come within  the  last  15  or  20  years  an  article  of  very 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The  imports 


fluctuate  considerably.  In  1841  they  amounted  to 
1,12.5,212  skins ;  but  in  some  years  they  are  much  less ; 
and  in  1840  amounted  to  only  242,733.  Those  entered 
for  home  consumption  pay  a  duty  of  1*.  per  100  skins. 
They  are  principally  brought  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
— See  FUR  TKADK. 

The  coypon  or  quoiya  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Tucunian,  but  more  rare  in  Paraguay.  In  size  it 
is  less  than  the  beaver,  which  it  resembles  in  many 
points.  The  head  is  large  and  depressed,  the  ears 
small  and  rounded,  the  neck  stout  and  short,  the  inux.- 
zle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver,  and  the  whiskers 
very  long  and  stiff.  There  are,  as  in  the  beaver,  two 
incisor  teeth,  and  eighteen  molar,  above  and  below — 
twenty  teeth  in  all.  The  limbs  are  short.  The  fore 
feet  have  each  live  fingers  not  webbed,  the  thumb  be- 
ing very  small:  the  hind  feet  have  the  same  number 
of  toes;  the  great  toe  and  three  next  toes  being  joined 
by  a  web  which  extends  to  their  ends,  and  the  little 
toe  being  free,  but  edged  with  a  membrane  on  its  inner 
side.  The  nails  are  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  The  tail,  unlike  that  of  the  beaver,  is  long, 
round,  and  hair}';  but  the  hairs  are  not  numerous,  and 
permit  the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  in  this  part  to  be 
seen.  The  back  is  of  a  brownish  red,  which  becomes 
redder  on  the  flanks ;  the  belly  is  of  a  dirty  red.  The 
edges  of  the  lips  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  are  white. 
Like  the  beaver,  the  coypou  is  furnished  with  two 
kinds  of  fur;  viz.,  the  long,  ruddy  hair  which  gives 
the  tone  of  color,  and  the  brownish  ash-colored  fur  at 
its  base,  which,  like  the  down  of  the  beaver,  is  of  much 
importance  in  hat-making,  and  the  cause  of  the  ani- 
mal's commercial  value.  The  coypou  is  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 

Nux  Vomica  (Fr.  Noix  Vomique;  Hind.  Knack- 
la'),  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Strychnos,  growing  in  va- 
rious places  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a  smooth,  crustaceous, 
yellow  bark,  and  filled  with  a  fleshy  p«lp,  in  which  are 
imbedded  several  orbicular,  flatted  seeds,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nux  vomica  is  ino- 
dorous, and  has  a  very  bitter,  acrid  taste,  which  re- 
mains long  on  the  palate.  It  is  known  as  a  very  vir- 
ulent poison.  A  suspicion  has,  however,  been  enter- 
tained that  it  has  been  used  in  porter  breweries ;  but 
its  introduction  into  them  is  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory,  etc. 
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Oak  (Ger.  Eiche;  Du.  Eik;  Dan.  Eeg ;  Swed.  Ek; 
Fr.  Ckene;  It.  Quercia;  Sp.  Roble,  Carballo ;  Port.  Ro- 
ble,  Carbalho ;  Kuss.  Dub  ,•  Pol.  Dab ;  Lat.  Quercus ; 
Arab.  Baaluf).  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  val- 
uable tree ;  but  the  common  English  oak  (Quercus  ro- 
bttr)  claims  precedence  of  every  other.  The  knotty 
oak  of  England,  the  ''unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak," 
as  Shakspeare  called  it,  when  cut  down  at  a  proper  age 
(from  50  to  70  years),  is  the  best  timber  known.  Some 
timber  is  harder,  some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some 
less  capable  of  being  broken  across,  but  none  contains 
all  the  three  qualities  in  so  great  and  equal  propor- 
tions ;  and  thus,  for  at  once  supporting  a  weight,  re- 
sisting a  strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a  cannon  shot, 
the  timber  of  the  oak  is  superior  to  every  other. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  trees ; 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  associations  of  great  strength, 
and  of  all  but  endless  duration.  It  stands  up  against 
the  blast,  and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted 
form  from  the  action  of  the  winds.  Except  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  remarkable  for  the  stoutness 
of  its  limbs ;  they  do  not  exactly  spring  from  the  trunk, 
but  divide  from  it ;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch.  The 
twisted  branches  of  the  oak,  too,  add  greatly  to  its 


beauty;  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its  boughs, 
spreading  over  a  large  surface,  completes  the  idea  of 
its  sovereignty  over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even 
a  decayed  oak,  such  as  that  described  by  Spenser : 

" dry  and  dead, 

Still  clad  with  reliqucs  of  its  trophies  old, 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head, 
Whose  foot  on  earth  has  got  but  feeble  hold," 

is  strikingly  beautiful.  To  such  an  oak  Lucan  com- 
pared Pompey  in  his  decline  : 

"Qualis  frugifero  qucrcus  sublimis  in  agro 
Exuvius  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 
Dona  ducum;  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  harens, 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est;  nudosque  per  aera  ramos 
Effundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  urnbram. 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  Euro, 
Tot  circum  silvw  firmo  se  robore  tollant, 
Sola  tamen  colitur."— (Lib.  i.  lin.  136.) 

The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either  where  the 
oak  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery,  whence  the  young  trees 
are  transplanted.  The  color  of  oak  wood  is  a  fine 
brown,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  it  is  of  different 
shades ;  that  inclined  to  red  is  the  most  inferior.  The 
larger  transverse  septa  are  in  general  very  distinct, 
producing  beautiful  flowers  when  cut  obliquely.  Where 
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the  septH  are  small,  and  not  very  distinct,  the  wood  is 
much  tin:  strongest.  The  texture  is  alternately  com- 
pact und  porous  ;  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  ring 
being  of  the  darkest  color,  and  in  irregular  dots  sur- 
rounded by  open  pores,  producing  beautiful  dark  veins 
in  some  kinds,  particularly  pollard  oaks.  Oak  timber 
has  a  particular  smell,  and  the  taste  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent. It  contains  gallic  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  con- 
tact with  iron  when  it  is  damp.  The  young  wood  of 
English  oak  is  very  tough,  often  cross-grained,  and 
difficult  to  work.  Foreign  wood,  and  that  of  old  trees, 
is  more  brittle  and  workable.  Oak  warps  and  twists 
much  in  drying,  and,  in  seasoning,  shrinks  about 
l-32d  of  its  width.  Oak  of  a  good  quality  is  more  du- 
rable than  any  other  wood  that  attains  a  like  size. 
Vitruvius  says  it  is  of  eternal  duration  when  driven 
into  the  earth  :  it  is  extremely  durable  in  water;  and 
in  a  dry  state  it  has  been  known  to  last  nearly  1000 
years.  The  more  compact  it  is,  and  the  smaller  the 
pores  are,  the  longer  it  will  last. 

Remarkable  Oaks. — The  oldest  oak  in  England  stands 
in  the  most  ancient  park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  It  is  called  the  Parliament  Oak,  for  it  is 
said  that  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament  under  its  branch- 
es. It  is  supposed  to  be  1500  years  old.  Another  re- 
markable oak  is  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, which  is  famous  for  its  oaks.  This  tree  is  called 
"The  Duke's  Walking-stick."  It  is  112  feet  high. 
Three  others  of  these  noble  trees  claim  attention  for 
their  extraordinary  size  and  longevity,  of  which  the 
Greendale  Oak  is  the  largest.  Through  its  trunk  a 
coach  road  is  cut,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  of  700 
square  yards.  The  Two  Porters,  standing  near  one 
of  the  park  entrances,  are  each  100  feet  high  ;  the 
third  is  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  from  its  having  seven 
steins  rising  90  feet  in  height  from  the  trunk.  The 
Cathorpe  Oak,  in  Yorkshire,  is  noted  as  being  the  larg- 
est oak  in  England.  Its  girth  is  78  feet. — The  Half 
Holiday. 

The  supply  of. oak  timber  in  this  country  is  plentiful, 
but  not  inexhaustible,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  forests,  and,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  timber, 
avoid  the  great  waste  that  has  been  going  on ;  for 
upon  a  supply  of  this  lumber  depends,  in  a  measure, 
our  success  as  a  maritime  nation.  Though  some  prej- 
udice has  existed  in  Europe  against  the  quality  of  our 
oak  timber,  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  to  be  unsurpassed. 
By  means  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
•we  are  enabled  to  use  with  advantage  the  oak  forest  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  even  in  the 
forest  of  Michigan,  and  the  West  will  soon  be  a  rival 
to  the  East  in  ship-building.  Kentucky  especially 
abounds  in  the  finest  oak  forests,  as  yet  unmolested, 
but  destined  to  add  greatly  to  our  wealth. — See  SHIP 
and  SHIP  BITILDINC;. 

Gall-nut  Oak  (Quercus  infectoria),  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Alge- 
ria, in  its  natural  habitat,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with 
a  very  crooked  stem,  and  seldom  attains  six  feet  in 
height.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  near 
Paris,  where  it  bears  the  winter  quite  well  in  the  open 
air,  though  losing  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  it  doubt- 
less would  be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  On  this  shrub  i.s  found  the  well- 
known  "gall-nuts"  of  commerce,  which  are  extensive- 
ly used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing-ink  and  in  dye- 
ing. These  excrescences  are  the  product  of  the  gall-fly 
(Cynips  s'-riptoritm),  a  small  insect  of  a  dale-brown  col- 
or, which  may  often  be  found  inclosed  in  the  galls  sold 
in  the  shops  of  the  druggists,  collected  before  the  lly 
had  made  its  escape.  There  are  two  kinds  of  gall-nuts 
known  in  commerce ;  those  which  still  contain  the  in- 
sect, and  are  known  in  the  trade  under  the  names 
of  "  Black,"  "  Blue,"  or  "  Green"  galls,  termed  yvrly 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  col- 
lected ;  and  those  from  which  the  insect  has  escaped, 
and  which  are  called  "White"  galls.  The  latter  con- 


tain not  inora  than  two-thirds  of  the  astringent  quali- 
ties of  tint  former,  and  are  of  a  pale-brown  or  whitish 
color,  being  not  so  heavy  and  less  compact. 

The  .Eijil<px,  or  Valonia  Oak  (Quercus  regilops),  is 
indigenous  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  Greece,  and  often  grows  to  a  height  of  lifty 
or  sixty  feet.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  iTmiau-  «i' 
England,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  U!M> 
would  grow  in  favorable  localities  in  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  The  cups  and  acorns  of  this  tree  are 
annually  conveyed  to  Europe,  where  they  are  in  great 
demand  for  tanning,  and  are  believed  to  contain  more 
tannin  than  any  other  vegetable,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk.  These  acorns,  which  are  commonly  called  "  Va- 
lonia," form  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  of 
the  Morea  and  the  Levant,  being  worth  in  England 
from  $(>0  to  $70  a  ton.  The  more  substance  then'  is 
in  the  husks,  or  cups,  of  these  acorns  the  better.  They 
are  of  a  bright-drab  color,  which  they  preserve  as  long 
as  they  are  kept  dry;  but  dampness  injures  them.  ;is 
they  turn  black,  and  become  impaired,  both  in  quality 
aiid  strength.  A  kind  of  gall  is  found  on  this  tree 
somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the  Quercus  inject  oria,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  These  galls 
are  rugose,  of  an  angular  form,  and  are  either  the  fruit 
itself,  distorted  by  the  puncture  of  the  insect  (Cynips 
quercus  calycvi),  or  merely  the  scaly  cup  which  is  en- 
larged into  a  gall. 

Oakum,  the  substance  into  which  old  ropes  are  re- 
duced when  they  are  untwisted,  loosened,  and  drawn 
asunder.  It  is  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams, 
tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping  or  prevent- 
ing leaks. 

Oar,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  long  at  one  end,  and 
round  or  square  at  the  other,  used  to  make  a  vessel  ad- 
vance upon  the  water.  The  flat  part,  which  is  dipped 
into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  and  that  which  is 
within  the  board  is  termed  the  loom,  whose  extremity, 
being  small  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is 
called  the  handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  forward 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  rowers  turn  their 
backs  forward,  and,  dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the 
water,  pull  the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade,  at  the 
same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the  water.  But,  since  the 
blade  can  not  be  so  moved  without  striking  the  water, 
this  impulsion  is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike 
the  blade  from  the  stern  toward  the  head  ;  the  vessel  is 
therefore  necessarily  moved  according  to  the  direction. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  will  advance  with  the  greater 
rapidity  by  as  much  as  the  oar  strikes  the  water  more 
forcibly ;  consequently,  an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a 
boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  whose 
fulcrum  is  the  station  upon  which  the  oar  rests  on  the 
boat's  gunwale. 

Oats  (Ger.  Jfafer;  Du.  Haver;  Dan.  Havre;  Swed. 
llafre ;  Yr.Avoine;  It.  Vena,  Arena;  Sp.  Arena;  Port. 
Area;  Russ.  Owes;  Pol.  Owiei),  a  species  of  grain,  the 
Avena  sativa  of  botanists.  There  are  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  this  grain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses,  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  northern  climates, 
and  in  coarse  mountainous  districts,  where  neither  wheat 
nor  barley  can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  It  thrives 
best,  and  is,  indeed,  chiefly  raised,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes; being  but  little  known  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  Scotland  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  far  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other 
species  of  grain.  There  are  four  leading  varieties  of 
this  grain  cultivated;  viz.,  white,  black,  gray,  and 
brown  or  red  oats.  The  sub-varieties  of  the  white 
are  numerous.  That  denominated  the  potato  oat  is 
at  present  almost  the  only  one  raised  on  land  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  in  the  north  of  England  and 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  usually  brings  a  higher 
price  in  the  London  market  than  any  other  variety. 
It  was  accidentally  discovered  growing  in  a  field  of 
potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788;  and  from  the  prod- 
uce of  that  single  stalk  has  been  obtained  the  stock 
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now  in  general  cultivation.  Black  and  gray  oats  are 
little  cultivated,  except  in  some  places  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  red  oat  is  chiefly  confined  to  Chesh- 
ire, Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire.  A  species  of  na- 
ked oats,  provincially  ("died  pillar,  is  raised  in  Corn- 
wall.— Lou  DON'S  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture;  BKOWN'S 
Rural  Economy. 

The  oat,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
artificial  grasses  and  the  nourishment  and  improve- 
ment it  affords  to  live  stock,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  crops  we  produce.  Its  history 
is  highly  interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that,  while 
iu  many  portions  of  Europe,  when  ground  into  meal, 
it  forms  an  important  aliment  for  man,  one  sort  at  least 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  days  of  Pliny  on  account 
of  its  superior  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 
The  country  of  its  origin  is  some  what  uncertain,  though 
the  most  common  variety  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Another  oat,  resem- 
bling the  cultivated  variety,  is  also  found  growing 
wild  in  California.  This  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
North  American  colonies  soon  after  their  settlement 
by  the  English.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  on  the  Eliz- 
abeth Islands,  in  1602 ;  cultivated  in  Newfoundland  in 
1622,  and  in  Virginia,  by  Berkeley,  prior  to  1648. 

The  oat  is  a  hardy  grain,  and  is  suited  to  climates 
too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for  wheat  or  rye.  Indeed, 
its  flexibility  is  so  great,  that  it  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  Bengal,  as  low  as  latitude  25  degrees  north,  but 
refuses  to  yield  profitable  crops  as  we  approach  the 
equator.  It  flourishes  remarkably  well  when  due  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  throughout 
the  inhabited  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  Asia,  Australia,  Southern  and  Northern  Afri- 
ca, the  cultivated  regions  of  nearly  all  North  America, 
and  a  large  portion  of  South  America. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  oat  is  confined 
principally  to  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Northern  States. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  common  white,  the 
black,  the  gray,  the  imperial,  the  Hopetown,  the  Po- 
lish, the  Egyptian,  and  the  potato  oat.  The  yield  of 
the  common  varieties  varies  from  forty  to  ninety  bush- 
els and  upward  per  acre,  weighing  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Egyptian  oat  is  culti- 
vated south  of  Tennessee,  which,  after  being  sown  in 
autumn  and  fed  off  by  stock  in  winter  and  spring, 
yields  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  oats  enter 
but  lightly,  and  their  consumption  for  this  purpose 
does  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  bushels  annually  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
exhibit  that  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Illinois  are  the  largest  producers  of  oats,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed. 

PRODUCTION  OF  OATS  IN  THE  I'NITED  STATES  DUKIKQ  Tina 
YEAR  185!). 


States  and  Terri- 

Oats, 

Bushels. 

States  and  Terri- 

Oats. 

Bushels.'" 

Alabama  

2,'.l65,<i!»6 
656,183 

"s'.isi 

1,258,738 
604,518 
GO,  536 
3,820,044 
10,087,241 
5,655,014 
1,524,345 
8,201,311 
89,637 
2,181,037 
2,242,151 
1,165,146 
2,866,05(5 
1,503,288 

Missouri  
N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 
New  Y'ork  
North  Carolina 
Ohio  

5,278,079 
973,081 
3,378,063 
26,552,814 
4,052,078 
13,472,742 
21,538,156 
215,232 
2,322,155 
7,703,086 
190,017 
2,307,734 
10,179,144 
3,414,672 
30,582 

61,214 
10,900 

California  
Columbia,  D.  of 
Connecticut  

Florida  

Pennsylvania.  . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  
Texas  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kentucky  
Louisiana  
Maine  
Maryland  
Massachusetts  .  . 
Michigan  
Mississippi  

Vermont  
Virginia  
Wisconsin  .... 
Minnesota  
New  Mexico.  .  . 
Oregon  
Utah  

Total  bushels 

14(5,678,890 

The  oat,  like  rye,  never  has  entered  much  into  our 
"oreign  commerce,  as  the  domestic  consumption  has  al- 
ways been  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  produced.    The 
annual  average  exports,  for  several  years  preceding 
4Z 

1K17,  were  seventy  thofisand  bushels.  By  the  Census 
returns  of  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  United  States  was  12.'!,000,000  bushels ;  of  1850, 
146,678,890  bushels.—  United  States  Patent  Office  Report. 

A  few  years  since  the  oat  crop  of  the  Western  States 
sold  at  30  or  40  cents  per  bushel.  At  the  present  time 
(October,  1856),  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  horses 
employed  in  the  West  and  the  East,  the  price  is  steady 
at  40  to  60  cents  in  the  West ;  and  45  to  50  cents  in  the 
States  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

Observatories.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon. 
On  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  in  Egypt,  was  another, 
and  it  contained  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  diameter : 
that  at  Benares  was  at  least  as  ancient  as  these.  The 
first  in  authentic  history  was  at  Alexandria,  about  300 
B.C.  The  first  in  modern  times  was  at  Cassel,  1561. 
The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded  by 
Charles  II.  A.n.  1675;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich all  English  astronomers  make  their  calculations. 

A.D. 

First  modern  meridional  instrument,  by  Copernicus 1540 

First  observatory  at  Cassel 1561 

Tycho  Brahe's,  at  Uranibourg 1576 

Astronomical  tower  at  Copenhagen 1G5T 

Royal  (French) 1667 

Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 1675 

Observatory  at  Nuremberg 1078 

At  Utrecht 1690 

Berlin,  erected  under  Leibnitz's  direction 171] 

At  Bologna 1714 

At  Petersburg 17;  5 

Oxford,  Dr.JRadeU/e 1772 

Dublin,  Dr.  Andrews 1783 

Cambridge,  England 1S24 

Observatories  in  the  United  States. 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 182S-1830 

Williams'  College,  Massachusetts 1886-1837 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio 1837-1838 

Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York 1837-1838 

High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 1840-1842 

National  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C 1842-1844 

Georgetown  College  Observatory,  D.  C 1843-1844 

Cincinnati  Observatory,  Ohio 1843-1844 

Cambridge  Observatory,  Massachusetts 1845-1847 

Sharon  Observatory,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.  . . .  1845-1846 

Tuscaloosa  Observatory,  Alabama 1843 

Lewis  M.  Rutherford's  Observatory,  New  York  City 

Dartmouth  College  Observatory,  New  Hampshire 

Amherst  College,  Observatory,  Massachusetts 

Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  New  York 1855-1850 

— See  Christian  Review,  v.  89 ;  North  American  Review, 
viii.  205,  Ixix.  143  (B.  A.  GOULD);  A meri can  Journal 
of  Science,  xlvii.  88,  xii.  N.  S.  295  ;  Edinburgh  Review, 
xci.  159  ;  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  xiv.  4  (Lieuten- 
ant MAURY),  xv.  304;  Professor  LOOMIS'S  "Recent 
Progress  of  Astronomy,"  New  York,  1850. 

Ocean  (Gr.  w/ceavof.)  In  Geography,  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  surrounds  the  continents,  and  is 
the  receptacle  of  all  their  running  waters.  It  is  divided 
by  geographers  into  five  great  basins ;  viz.,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (so  called  by  reason  of  its  comparative  stillness), 
which  separates  Asia  from  America,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  basins;  2.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has 
Europe  and  Africa  on  its  eastern  shore,  and  America 
on  its  western ;  3.  The  Indian  Ocean,  which  washes 
the  south  of  Asia,  and  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa ; 
4.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  which  surrounds  the  north  pole ; 
and,  5.  The  Antarctic,  which  surrounds  the  south  pole. 
Other  smaller  portions  of  the  great  connected  body  of 
water  are  called  seas,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the 
German,  the  Baltic,  and  Black  seas,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  superficial  extent  of  the  several  great 
basins  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor,  indeed, 
can  their  limits  be  exactly  defined.  From  the  nearest 
estimation  that  can  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  islands,  it  is  supposed  that  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  are 
covered  by  water.  The  Pacific  Ocean  alone  exceeds 
the  whole  surface  of  the  dry  land. 

Depth  of  the  Ocean. — If  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
ocean  can  not  be  easily  ascertained,  it  will  readily 
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be  supposed  that  its  depth  is  a  problem  of  much  great- 
er dilliculty.  The  bottom  appears,  wherever  it  has 
been  reached  by  the  sounding-line,  to  have  similar  in- 
equalities to  those  of  the  surface  of  the  land :  hence 
the  depth  must  be  extremely  various;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  from  analogy  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  ocean  is  at  least  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest 
mountains  above  its  surface.  Lord  Mulgrave  found 
no  bottom  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  sound- 
ing-line of  4680  feet,  and  Mr.  Scoresby  sounded  to  the 
depth  of  7200  feet  without  the  lead  touching  the 
ground.  These  experiments  are  not  altogether  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  determination  of  such  great  depths ; 
for,  the  pressure  becoming  very  great,  the  lead  may  be 
drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular  direction  by  currents, 
of  which  it  may  encounter  more  than  one,  flowing  in 
different  directions.  Over  a  great  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  no  bottom  has  been  found. 
The  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  general,  arid  the  form  of  the 
bed  on  which  it  rolls,  can  not,  therefore,  be  determined 
by  experiment.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  os- 
cillations of  fluids  has,  however,  thrown  some  light  on 
the  subject.  Laplace  demonstrated  that  the  difference 
which  is  indicated  by  observation  between  the  height 
of  two  consecutive  tides  depends  on  the  law  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  and  that,  but  for  the  influence  of 
accessory  circumstances,  it  would  disappear  altogeth- 
er if  the  depth  were  constant.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  since  the  difference  between  the  consecutive 
tides  is  extremely  small,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  taking 
in  a  large  extent  of  ocean,  must  be  nearly  uniform ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  certain  mean  depth  from 
which  the  variations"  are  not  considerable. — Mec.  Ce- 
leste, book  xiii. 

Level  of  the  Ocean. — Were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  winds,  the 
level  of  the  ocean  would  be  every  where  the  same,  and 
its  surface  would  have  the  form  determined  by  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  combined 
with  the  centrifugal  force  belonging  to  its  velocity  of 
rotation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  would  be  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution.  This  uniformity, 
however,  can  never  be  established.  The  tide  at  every 
instant  is  at  different  heights  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean;  and  therefore  the  form  of  the  surface,  within 
the  limits  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  is  variable. 
But  even  if  we  neglect  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  which  constitutes  the  tides,  and  take  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  at  its  mean  height,  it  is  found  by 
accurate  leveling  that  all  its  parts  do  not  coincide  with 
the  surface  of  the  same  spheroid.  Gulfs  and  inland 
seas,  which  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow 
openings,  are  affected  acccording  to  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  prevailing  winds.  The  level  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  found,  by  the  French  engineers  in  Egypt,  to 
tic  ;>2:V  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the  ocean. 
Hinnlioldt  concluded,  from  observations  made  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  about  two  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Baltic  and  Black  seas  rise  in 
spring  from  the  great  quantity  of  river  water  poured 
into  them,  and  are  lowered  in  summer  by  the  joint 
etk'rts  of  a  .small  supply  and  increased  evaporation. 

Color  of  the  Ocean. — The  usual  color  of  the  ocean  is 
a  bluish  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  a  distance  from  land, 
and  clearer  toward  the  shores.  According  to  Mr. 
Scoresby,  the  hue  of  the  Greenland  Sea  varies  from 
ultramarine  blue  to  olive  green,  and  from  the  purest 
transparency  to  great  opacity.  The  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  its  upper  part,  is  said  to  have  at 
times  a  purple  tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  tl 
sometimes  appears  white;  about  the  Maldive  Islands 
black  ;  and  near  California  it  has  a  reddish  appearance. 
Various  causes  co-operate  to  produce  this  diversity  of 
tint.  The  prevailing  blue  color  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  blue  rays  of  light, 


which,  by  reason  of  that  property,  pass  in  greatest 
abundance  through  the  water.  The  other  colors  are 
ascribed  to  the  existence  of  vast  numbers  of  minute 
animakulai ;  to  marine  vegetables  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face ;  to  the  color  of  the  soil,  the  infusion  of  earthy 
substances;  and  very  frequently  the  tint  is  modified 
b}r  the  aspect  of  the  sky.  The  phosphorescent  or 
shining  appearance  of  the  ocean,  which  is  a  common 
phenomenon,  is  also  ascribed  to  animalculae,  and  to 
semi-putrescent  matter  diffused  through  the  water. 

Temperature  of  the  Ocean. — Water  being  a  slow  con- 
ducter  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  At  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  equator,  it  follows,  though  not 
very  closely,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes,  the  solar  action  being  greatly  modified 
by  the  existence  of  currents  which  convey  the  tem- 
perature of  one  region  to  another;  so  that  at  any 
place  the  temperature  of  the  water  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  direction  of  the  currents.  Within  the 
tropics  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  about 
80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  generally  ranges  between  77° 
and  84°.  At  great  depths  the  temperature  is  probably 
nearly  the  same  under  every  latitude.  In  the  torrid 
zone  it  is  found  to  diminish  with  the  depth ;  in  the 
polar  seas  it  increases  with  the  depth;  and  about  the 
latitude  of  70°  it  is  nearly  constant  at  all  depths.  But 
the  small  number  of  observations  which  have  yet  been 
made  on  this  subject  do  not  indicate  any  uniform  law, 
according  to  which  the  variations  of  temperature  at  dif- 
ferent depths  is  regulated. 

Salt/less  of  the  Ocean. — The  ocean  holds  in  solution 
a  variety  of  saline  matters,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
abundant  is  common  salt,  constituting,  in  general, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  saltness  of  sea- 
water  at  particular  places  is  influenced  by  temporary 
causes — storms,  for  example ;  as  well  as  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  rivers,  and  permanent  accumulations 
of  ice.  A  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  were 
made  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Marcet,  and  the 
following  are  the  general  conclusions  which  he  deduced 
from  them  :  1.  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more 
salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  ratio  of  1-02919  to 
1-02757.  2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water  near  the  equator  is  1-02777.  3.  That  there  is 
no  notable  difference  between  sea-water  under  differ- 
ent meridians.  4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  sea  at  great  depths  is  more  salt  than  at 
the  surface.  5.  That  the  sea,  in  general,  contains  more 
salt  where  it  is  deepest,  and  that  its  saltness  is  always 
diminished  in  the  vicinity  of  large  masses  of  ice.  6. 
That  small  inland  seas,  though  communicating  with 
the  ocean,  are  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  7.  That 
the  Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  proportions 
of  salt  than  the  ocean. — Philosophical  Transactions, 
1819;  PKOUT'S  Jiridgeicater  Treatise;  BKANIUC'S  / iir- 
tionary.  The  peculiar  bitter  taste  of  sea-water  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  it.  beyond  a  certain  depth,  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  held  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  near  the  surface. — »SVe  TUTS, 
ATLANTIC:  OOKAN,  GULF  STKKAM,  AND  SOUNDINCS  ; 
Maxntu'liitnettx  (j,unrterfy,  ii.  SOS;  Ameri<an  Join 
Science,  \.  l-'s,  v.  X.  $.41 :  Fonif/n  Qnarto-ty,  xiv.  869. 

Oceaiiica.  Geographers  have  divided  ^Ocean- 
lea"  into  three  distinct  portions;  viz.,  Malaysia,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Polynesia.  So  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  its  component  parts,  that  it  is  only  pos.-il.le 
to  state  the  statistics  of  such  countries  as  most  fre- 
quently come  under  the  notice  of  civilized  nations,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  annexed  accounts: 

I.  Malaysia. — This  portion  includes  most  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  has  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  Malay  race  are  its  most  prominent, 
inhabitants.  Malaysia  is  naturally  composed  of  live 
grand  divi>ions. 

1.  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Sumbawa,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  western  portion  of  Borneo  as  far  us  116° 
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E.  long. ;  2.  Celebes,  with  the  smaller  islands  about  its 
coast,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Borneo  np  to  3°  N. 
lat. ;  3.  The  Spire  Islands;  4.  The  Soo-loo  Archipela- 
go, Mindanao,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  Borneo ; 
and,  5.  The  Philippine  Islands. 

These   several  divisions  are    peculiar  in   physical 
formation,  in  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants. 

II.  Australasia  extends  from  1°  N.  to  55°  S.  lat., 
and  from  112°  to  180°  E.  long.,  and  its  components  are, 
Australia  or  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New 
Zealand,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,   New 
Ireland,  the  Arm  Islands,  Solomon  Islands,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Hebrides,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  New 
1  Lanover,  Admiralty  Islands,  and  many  smaller  islands 
scattered  over  the  intervening  seas. 

III.  Polynesia  includes  the  numerous  groups  of  isl- 
ands scattered  over  the  Pacific  between  Asia,  Malay- 
sia, and  Australasia  on  the  west  and  southwest,  and 
the  western  coast  of  America.     The  following  is  the 
most  approved  classification  of  these  groups :  the  Bo- 
nin  or  Arzobispo  Islands,  the  Ladrone  or  Marian  Isl- 
ands, the   Caroline  Islands,  the  Feejee  Islands,  the 
Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  Navigator's  or  Samoa  Isl- 
ands, Cook's  or  the  Hervey  Islands,  the  Society,  Geor- 
gian, and  Low  Islands,  the  Austral  Islands,  the  Mar- 
quesas and  Washington  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Kermadec  Isles,  and  scattered  and 
isolated  islands,  among  which  are  Gambier  Islands, 
Pitcairn   Island,  etc.,  etc.     The  Malaysian,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  belong  chiefly  to 
Holland,  and,  according  to  the  latest  official  reports, 
the  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions :  The  superficies  of  Netherlands  India  is  27,892 
square  geographical,  or  36,887  American  miles.     The 
population  of  Java  and  Madura,  exclusive  of  the  army, 
is  9,581,130;  viz.,  Europeans,  etc.,  16,409;   Chinese, 
119,481 ;  other  easterns,  27,687  ;  and  natives,  9,420,553. 
Sumatra  has  3,430,000  inhabitants  ;  Banka  and  depend- 
encies, 50,000  ;    Rhio  and  dependencies,  70,000  ;  Bor- 
neo and  dependencies,  1,200,000 ;  Celebes,  300,000 ;  Mo- 
lucca Islands  and  dependencies,  718,500 ;    Timor  and 
dependencies,  800,000;    Bali  and  Limbok,  1,205,000. 
Total,  10,473,500.     Total  population  of  Dutch  India, 
20,057,630.    Great  Britain  is  the  first  power  in  Austral- 
asia.    The  statistics  of  the  following  colonies  refer  to 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1851 : 


Of  the  exports,  as  above,  the  following  is  the  value 
of  wool  from  each  colony  in  1850 :  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria,  £1,614,241 ;  South  Australia,  £131,730  ; 
West  Australia,  £15,482 ;  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
£451,203.  The  value  of  minerals,  chiefly  copper,  from 
South  Australia  in  the  same  year  was  £302,568.  Since 
the  above  returns  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Austra- 
lia, anil  the  fields  have  been  more  productive  than 
those  of  California.  The  quantity  yielded  in  the  year 
ending  30th  December,  1852,  was  8,998,821  ounces,'val- 
ued  at  over  £15,000,000,  or  $75,000,000.  The  popula- 
tion and  every  interest  has  increased,  and  perhaps 
doubled,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  this  show- 
er of  gold.  Among  the  islands  of  Polynesia  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  hold  the  first  rank,  whether  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  their  position,  products,  population,  or  civil- 
ization. The  population  in  January,  1849,  was  80,641. 
The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1848  had  been  6465, 
or  8  per  cent.  About  10,000  died  of  measles  and  hoop- 
ing-cough in  1847-'8.  At  this  rate  of  mortality  the 
population  in  1860  would  be  32,224 ;  in  1870,  14,073 ; 
in  1880,  6134  ;  in  1890,  2667  ;  and  in  1900,  only  1162. 
In  1950  the  Hawaiian  race  would  be  extinct.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  civilization  on  aboriginal  races  —  the 
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same  throughout  America  and  throughout  the  world. 
In  1853  the  islands  were  visited  by  small-pox,  and 
about  6000  died  of  the  epidemic.  A  new  census  was 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  1854.  The  extent  of 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  these  islands  is  shown  in. 
the  annexed  table : 


Average  yield  per  acre,  2000  Ibs. ;  average  value,  five 
cents  per  Ib. 

The  Polynesian  of  29th  January,  1853,  referring  to 
the  year  just  passed,  furnishes  the  following  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  these  islands  : 

"Imports. — There  is  a  large  falling  off  in  the  value 
and  amount  of  goods  imported  for  consumption.  The 
value  of  goods  imported,  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  is  as  follows : 

I860.                                   1851.  1852. 

$1.035,058  70 $1,823,821  68 $759,868-54 

—  giving  as  an  average  of  imports  for  three  years. 
$1,200,249. 

"  Exports. — The  following  comparison  of  some  of  the 
staple  exports  for  the  islands  with  those  of  former 
years  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  exports  for  1852  do 
not  equal  those  of  1850,  though  a  large  gain  on  those 
of  1851  is  apparent. 
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"  The  custom-house  receipts  in  1850  amounted  to 
$121,506  73 ;  in  1851,  to  $160,602  19 ;  and  in  1852.  to 
$113,091  93  ;  the  receipts  of  the  latter  year  thus  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  $47,510  26  as  compared  with  1851, 
and  of  $7414  80  as  compared  with  1850.  The  number 
of  merchant-vessels  that  visited  the  islands  in  1850 
was  469  ;  in  1851,  446  ;  and  in  1852,  235.  It  is  impos- 
sible," adds  the  Polynesian,  "  to  give  the  number  of 
'  whalers'  that  have  visited  the  islands  in  1852,  but  the 
number  is  about  300,  which  is  much  more  than  the 
number  in  1851  or  1850.  It  may  be  added  here,  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  merchant-vessels  in  1850  and 
1851,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  small  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  potato  trade,  while  in  1852  the  ves- 
sels have  been  generally  of  a  larger  class.  Another 
reason  for  the  large  number  given  in  1850  and  1851 
was  the  fact  that  vessels  more  generally  then  touched 
at  several  ports,  which  would  increase  the  number  in 
the  custom-house  returns,  though  in  fact  it  should  not. 
The  ports  being  now  more  generally  known,  vessels  for 
produce  go  directly  to  the  port  where  they  can  obtain 
their  cargoes."  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  an 
entrepot  between  the  western  coast  of  America  and 
Eastern  Asia,  these  islands  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  commerce  now  spring- 
ing up  in  the  Pacific,  and  which  will  eventually  revo- 
lutionize the  trade  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  may  see  fit  to  accept  the  offer  to  annex 
them  to  the  national  territory.  Already  the  question  has 
been  before  Congress. — American  Statistical  Annual. 

Odessa,  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Southern  Kussia, 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Dneister  and  Bug,  in  lat.  46°  28'  54"  N.,  long. 
30°  43'  22"  E.  Population  in  1850,  78,000.  The  found- 
ations of  Odessa  were  laid  so  lately  as  1792,  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It 
was  intended  to  serve  as  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
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of  Azof,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  By  an  imperial  ukase,  dated 
tin-  7tli  of  February,  1817,  it  was  declared  a  free  port, 
and  the  inhabitants  exempted  from  taxation  for  thirty 
years;  since  which  period  its  increase  has  been  ex- 
tremely rapid.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Odessa  is  ex- 
tensive, the  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage  good,  the 
bottom  being  fine  sand  and  gravel ;  it  is,  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  southeasterly  wind,  which  renders  it  less 
safe  in  winter.  The  port,  which  is  artificial,  being 
formed  bv  two  moles,  one  of  which  projects  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  sea,  is  fitted  to  contain 
about  300  .ships.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  deep 
water.  There  is  a  convenient  lazaretto,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Marseilles.  The  want  of  fres.h  water  used  to 
be  the  greatest  disadvantage  under  which  the  inhabit- 
ants labored ;  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  which  conveys  an  abundant  sup- 
.  ply  of  water  into  the  town.  There  are  no  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  which  has,  in  consequence,  a  bleak  and  arid 
appearance. 

Light-houses.  —  A  light-house  has  heen  erected  on 
Cape  Fontan,  about  6£  nautical  miles  south  of  Odessa. 
The  light,  which  formerly  revolved,  is  now  Jixed,  and 
is  about  203  (Russian)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
At  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E.  from 
Odessa,  on  the  north  end  of  the  long,  narrow,  low  isl- 
and of  Tendra,  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  of  great 
use  to  ships  approaching  Odessa  from  the  south  or  west. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  92£  (Russian)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  reflecting  lights, 
suspended  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  revolving  in  the 
space  of  four  minutes,  so  that  each  lamp  arrives  at  its 
maximum  of  brilliancy  after  an  interval  of  one  minute, 
twenty  seconds.  Being  also  of  a  red  color,  this  light 
is  readily  distinguished  from  Fontan  light,  and  the  oth- 
er lights  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  foggy  weather  a  bell  is 
kept  ringing. — Coulier  sur  les  Phares,  2d  ed. ;  NOKKIE'S 
Sailing  Directions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  etc.  Not  being  at  the  mouth  of  any  great  river, 
nor  having  any  considerable  manufactures,  Odessa  is 
not  a  port  for  the  exportation  of  what  may  be  called 
articles  of  native  growth ;  but  in  consequence  of  her 
convenient  situation,  excellent  port,  and  the  privileges 
she  enjoys,  she  is,  as  already  remarked,  the  emporium 
where  most  part  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  des- 
tined for  foreign  countries  is  collected  for  exportation, 
and  where  most  part  of  the  foreign  articles  required 
for  home  consumption  are  primarily  imported.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water  at  Taganrog,  and  the  short 
period  during  which  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  navigable,  tend 
to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  considerable  burden  from 
entering  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,  and  occasion  the  ship- 
ment of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  brought 
down  the  Don  in  lighters  to  Caffa  and  Odessa,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  All  the  products  brought  down  the 
Dniester,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dnieper  are  exported  from 
Odessa ;  but  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
first  and  last  mentioned  rivers,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  from  Podolia,  the 
I'Uraine,  etc.,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  carts  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  roads  traversed  by  these  carts  are  only 
practicable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  nothing 
would  contribute  so  much  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  port,  and  the  prosperity  of  Southern  Russia,  as  the 
opening  of  improved  communications  with  the  interior, 
whether  by  removing  obstructions  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers,  constructing  canals,  or  railways,  or  good 
common  roads.  Among  the  articles  of  export  from 
Odessa,  corn,  especially  wheat,  occupies,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  highest  rank  ;  but  tallow  is  also  an  im- 
portant article ;  and  next  to  it  are  linseed,  wool,  hides, 
>-oi, per,  wax,  caviar,  potash,  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail- 
clotli,  tar,  butter,  isinglass,  etc. 

Ports  rtft/ie  liltwk  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof ,  and  the  Crim- 

1'he  importance  of  the  Black  Sea  as  a  channel  of 

Russian  commerce  will  be  easily  understood  by  cast- 
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ing  an  eye  over  the  map  of  Southern  Russia,  and  trac- 
ing the  rich  and  extensive  regions  which  are  tributary 
to  its  various  ports.  The  Danube  and  its  branches, 
the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  several 
lesser  rivers,  empty  their  waters  into  the  Black  Sea. 
Odessa  is  situated  on  a  bay,  30  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniester,  and  CO  from  that  of  the  River  Dnieper. 
The  bay  is  secure  and  accessible,  and  seldom  closed  by 
ice.  The  port  is  protected  by  two  moles,  each  extend- 
ing 315  fathoms,  and  raised  7£  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and,  thus  formed,  it  will  afford  ample  pro- 
tection to  two  hundred  large-sized  vessels.  Akerman 
is  situated  near  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  lagoon  on  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  produce  of 
Galicia,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia.  The  lagoon,  or  li- 
inan,  on  which  Akerman  is  situated,  is  said  to  pro- 
duce annually  7,000,000  poods  (252,000,000  pounds) 
of  salt.  The  port  is,  however,  too  shallow  for  vessels 
drawing  over  seven  feet  of  water.  Kherson,  Nicola- 
icf,  and  Sevastopol  are  the  remaining  principal  ports 
of  these  seas. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  tonnage  of  Odessa 
in  1852 : 


The  preceding  table  exhibits  a  total  of  2221  vessels 
(entered  and  cleared),  with  an  aggregate  of  014,51)8 
tons,  being  an  increase  over  1851  of  950  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  205,286  tons.  If  to  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  is  added  the  coasting  trade,  viz.,  2301  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  418,436,  the  total 
navigation  of  the  port  of  Odessa,  in  1852,  will  amount 
to  4525  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,033,034  tons. 
An  analysis  of  the  table  gives  to  Austria  the  first 
rank  in  the  navigation  of  this  port.  Total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared,  614,598  tons:  Austria,  14i>,:>22 
tons.  England  holds  the  second  rank,  viz.,  137,770 
tons;  then  Sardinia,  92,420  tons ;  Greece,  83,637  tons; 
Sweden,  43,017  tons.  The  augmentation  in  1852  over 
1851  gives  Austria  66,878  tons  more  ;  England,  61, 531 
tons  more;  Sardinia,  38,977  tons  more;  and  Greece, 
13,577  tons  more.  The  steam  navigation  of  Odessa  is 
maintained  by  the  two  lines  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Danube.  The  first  makes  thirty-six  voyages  (between 
the  two  points),  and  the  second  eighteen,  annually. 
The  Constantinople  line  conveyed,  in  1852,  1214  pas- 
sengers ;  that  of  the  Danube,  995 ;  making  a  total  for 
both  lines  of  2209  passengers.  The  first  of  these  trans- 
ported to  Odessa  merchandise  and  specie  amounting 
to  5,411,520  francs,  and  the  other  359,020  francs. 
There  was  exported  to  Constantinople  by  the  first 
line  merchandise  valued  at  1,669,108  francs;  and  to 
the  ports  of  the  Danube,  by  the  other,  merchandise 
to  the  amount  of  637,796  francs.  Government  steam- 
ers keep  up  the  communication  between  the  ports  of 
Kherson,  Nicolaief,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus.  In 
1*52  they  made  ninety-live  voyages  from  these  differ- 
ent points  to  Odessa,  transporting  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise. 

The  different  steamers  which  make  Odessa  their 
starting-point  made,  in  1852,  149  voyages,  transport- 
ing 20,905  passengers,  and  merchandise  to  the  amount 
of  10,705,768  francs,  equal  to  $2,000,000  nearly. 
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1852. 

1861. 

Exports   

Franca. 
103,45-2,410 

Kruno. 
53,UO.;.(IL'4 

Imports  

36,120,066 

29,880,800 

Total,  Francs  

139,642,476 

83,089,824 

The  principal  exports  were  : 

Grains,     value 6:>,T56,826  francs. 

Wool,  "    17,044,716      " 

Linked,       "    7,'JG!).5-m      " 

Tallow,        "    l,9'/Zy29(i      " 

The  principal  imports  in  1851-'52  were :  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  yarns,  olive-oil,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  metals, 
wines,  and  sugar.  In  1853  the  total  value  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Odessa  was  $25,953,807,  viz. :  exports, 
$18,583,293 ;  imports,  $7,370,514.  Grains  constituted 
the  chief  export  in  1853.  Thus,  of  the  $26,000,000 
(in  round  numbers),  grains  amounted  in  value  to 
$13,000,000 ;  linseed,  wool,  tallow,  and  cordage  covered 
$5,000,000.  In  1854  this  immense  trade  must  have 
been  completely  paralyzed,  as  an  official  notification 
was  published  at  Odessa  on  3d  March,  1854,  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  grains  of  all  kinds,  from  all  ports 
of  the  Black  and  Azof  Seas,  until  the  1st  of  September 
following.  This  prohibition,  however,  is  now  removed ; 
and  official  returns,  when  received,  will  show  how  far 
the  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports  by  the  allied  powers 
affected  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  declaration 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  7th  [19th]  April,  1856,  all 
the  mercantile  harbors  of  Russia  are  open  to  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  neutral  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  ports  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  (Taganrog,  Kertch,  Rostoff,  Mariopol,  and 
Berdiar.sk),  was,  in  1851 :  imports,  6,902,000  francs ; 
exports,  27, 182, 000  francs. 

The  imports  were  chiefly  from  Turkey,  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, Ionian  Islands,  France,  and  Greece.  The  exports 
were  destined  to  Turkey,  England,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
Ionian  Islands,  and  France.  The  total  value  of  the 
trade  at  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Crimea  (Eupato- 
ria,  Balaklava,  Theodosia,  and  Kertch),  in  1852,  was : 
imports  (including  specie),  1,092,500  francs;  exports, 
654,500  francs.  Total,  1,747,000  francs. 

Compared  with  1851,  the  imports  increased  12  per 
cent.,  and  exports  decreased  nearly  60  per  cent.  Im- 
ports consisted  of  cottons,  raw  cotton,  coals,  oil,  and 
fruits;  exports,  of  wool,  raw  hides,  butter,  caviar,  and 
grains. — United  States  Commercial  Relations. 

The  United  States  Consul,  under  date  of  July  1, 
1854,  communicates  the  following  information  :  There 
exists  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Imperial  Russian  government,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  6th  [18th]  December, 
in  the  year  1832,  and  was  ratified  at  Washington  on 
the  llth  May,  1833,  to  which  the  Russian  government 
abides  with  strictness.  The  city  and  port  of  Odessa 
was  declared  as  porio-Jranco  by  a  decree  of  the  imperial 
government  in  the  year  1823,  which  was  put  into  exe- 
cution only  on  the  15th  August,  in  the  year  1824,  by 
which  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  was 
allowed,  on  paying  only  one-fifth  of  the  entire  duty 
paid  in  other  ports  of  this  empire ;  and  this  one-fifth 
duty  was  employed  to  defray  the  annual  expenditure 
for  the  benefit  of  this  city,  such  as  pavements,  foot- 
paths, repairing  streets,  lights,  government  buildings, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  all  the  local  administrations. 
The  importation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  is  allowed, 
even  those  articles  which  are  prohibited  at  all  other 
ports  of  the  empire,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
transported  into  the  interior  from  hence,  as  tea,  refined 
sugars,  strong  spirits,  cloths — black  and  green — print- 
ed cottons,  silks,  and  wools.  These  articles  are  to  be 
consumed  at  Odessa.  The  term  of  these  privileges  for 
Odessa  expired  in  the  year  1849,  but  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  wishing  to  favor  this  city,  granted  a  pro- 
longation of  the  same  privileges  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  which  ends  on  the  14th  August,  1854.  During 
this  last  period  the  duty  was  augmented  ;  instead  of 


one-fifth,  it  is  now  two-fifths  of  the  entire  duty  on  the 
import  of  any  kind  of  merchandise,  with  the  exception 
of  tobacco,  rum,  and  other  strong  spirits,  on  which  the 
entire  duty  is  paid,  as  at  all  other  ports  of  Russia.  Re- 
fined sugars,  tea,  and  wines,  have  to  pay  throe-fifths 
of  the  entire  duty,  one-fifth  of  which  is  destined  for  ex- 
penses of  this  city,  and  the  remainder  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment. There  does  not  exist  at  this  port  any  privi- 
lege granted  to  any  nation,  in  any  way,  which  is  de- 
nied to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  only  restric- 
tion existing  at  Odessa  is  on  ships  under  French  and 
Neapolitan  colors,  they  not  being  allowed  to  import 
any  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  Russia,  un- 
less paying  50  per  cent,  more  on  the  import  duty,  in 
comparison  to  Americans,  or  ships  of  other  nations. 
This  difference  on  French  and  Neapolitan  vessels  ex- 
ists by  the  commercial  treaties  between  the  respective, 
powers,  by  which  it  is  also  prohibited  for  Russian  ves- 
sels to  import  to  France  or  to  Naples  merchandise  from 
foreign  ports  not  Russian  produce,  as  the  cargo  must 
be,  and  from  a  Russian  port.  There  are  no  differences 
in  the  charges,  or  any  other  dues,  on  ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russian  vessels.  A  Russian  vessel  of 
150  lasts  (equal  to  300  tons)  pays  the  same  charges  as 
an  American  of  the  same  size.  The  following  affords 
a  comparative  statement : 

Lasts,  150,  at  17-100  per  last S.  R.  25  50  =  $19  18 

Light  dues T  15=     538 

Quarantine  dues,  custom-house  charges 
andfees 2000=    1504 

The  tonnage  and  light  dues  are  a  fixed  charge,  and 
established  by  law  ;  the  quarantine  and  custom-house 
dues  are  not  so.  The  amount  of  the  latter  charges  is 
generally  paid  partly  for  stamp  paper,  fees,  and  other 
trifles,  which  reaches  the  sum  above  stated,  and  which 
every  one  pays  without  opposition,  as  it  is  the  custom 
and  has  been  for  many  years  past,  and  by  which  means 
business  is  greatly  facilitated.  It  is  prohibited  by  law 
to  reship  merchandise  from  one  ship  to  another,  even 
if  the  merchandise  reshipped  be  destined  for  another 
Russian  port,  and  no  matter  under  what  colors  it  is 
brought  to  this  port.  The  merchandise,  before  reship- 
ment,  must  first  be  landed  and  visited  by  the  custom- 
house authorities,  and  the  whole  amount  of  duty  paid, 
before  permission  can  be  obtained  for  such  merchan- 
dise to  be  shipped  and  transported  to  another  Russian 
port.  But  if  such  merchandise  be  destined  for  a  for- 
eign port,  it  has  to  be  landed,  and  after  being  visited 
by  the  custom-house  officers,  a  certificate  to  that  eflfect 
is  given  to  the  shippers  of  the  cargo,  allowing  the  re- 
shipment  and  exportation  to  a  foreign  port.  All  for- 
eign, as  well  as  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  share 
in  the  coasting  trade  from  one  Russian  port  to  another 
in  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  current  coin, 
weights,  measures,  etc.,  are  the  same  at  Odessa  as  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  value  of  a  silver  ruble  is  75^§0 
cents  of  an  American  dollar ;  one  pood  weight  is  36 
English  pounds ;  one  arshine  measures  28  English 
inches ;  one  chetwert  of  wheat  is  5£  English  bushels. 

The  only  cargo  exported  from  hence  for  America 
since  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  consisted  of  common  washed 
wool,  505  bales,  weighing  5972  poods,  23  pounds ;  and 
linseed,  1200  chetwerts — the  whole  shipped  on  board 
of  an  American  bark  of  380  tons,  bound  for  New  York, 
and  cleared  from  hence  on  the  10th  November,  1853. 
The  duty  on  the  cargo  amounted  to  342-80  silver  rubles, 
or  $257  80,  being  on  the  linseed  alone,  as  there  is  no 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  wools.  No  insurances  have 
ever  taken  place  here  for  the  United  States,  but  the 
general  custom  is  to  insure  in  England  for  America. 
The  custom  in  purchasing  any  kind  of  merchandise  for 
exportation  at  this  place  is  to  pay  ready  cash,  and 
without  any  discount  whatever;  but  in  the  sale  of 
colonial  and  other  goods  imported  from  abroad  some- 
times a  credit  of  six  or  eight  months  is  granted  to  the 
buyers.  There  is  no  established  rate  of  exchange  here 
i  for  the  United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  dollar  is 
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nominal  at  1£  silver  ruble.  The  amount  of  duty  paid 
here  on  merchandise  exported  for  America  during  the 
last  period  amounts  to  $257  ;  but  no  import  duty  was 
paid  here,  as  no  merchandise  arrived  from  America. 
There  is  no  duty  levied  in  Russia  by  government  on 
produce  exported  in  its  new  state,  or  partly  manufac- 
tured, or  entirely  so ;  the  only  existing  duty  is  on  raw 
sugars,  on  which  the  refiners  of  Russia  pay  an  excise 
to  government  of  -j^  silver  rubles  per  pood  on  the  re- 
fined sugars,  or  45^^0  cents  in  American  currency. 
Laborers  are  generally  paid  here  by  the  day,  and,  the 
rate  not  being  fixed,  fluctuates  according  to  the  wants 
of  such  men — rising  from  -$fc  to  one  silver  ruble  per 
day,  or  from  22^  to  75  cents  per  day,  American  cur- 
rency. 

A  tribunal  of  commerce  was  established  at  Odessa 
in  1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  disputes 
connected  with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  de- 
cisions except  to  the  Senate.  There  are  twelve  sworn 
brokers,  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, who  have  deputies  appointed  by  themselves. 
They  register  all  transactions,  and  receive  $  per  cent, 
from  each  party  as  commission.  There  is  a  discount 
or  loan  bank,  established  in  1828,  and  marine  and  fire 
insurance  societies.  Most  articles  of  provision  are 
cheap ;  and  fish,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  is  excel- 
lent. Fuel,  however,  is  scarce  and  dear.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
extensively  introduced  into  the  governments  of  Tauri- 
da,  Cherson,  and  Ekaterinoslov,  so  that  there  has  been 
not  only  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity,  but  also  a 
very  decided  improvement  in  the  quality,  of  the  wool 
exported.  Corn  Trade. — The  principal  trade  of  Odessa 
is  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  towns  in 
the  Levant,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  etc. 
"It  is  generally  stated,"  says  Mr.  Jacob  (Memoir  on 
the  Trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  oc- 
tavo edition  of  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade),  "that  the 
supply  of  Constantinople  requires  annually  100,000 
quarters  of  Black  Sea  wheat.  The  Greek  Islands 
scarcely,  on  the  average  of  years,  produce  sufficient 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption,  and  in  some  years 
require  a  large  supply,  which  is  furnished  parti}-  from 
the  neighboring  continent,  and  partly  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  espe- 
cially in  Anatolia,  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
At  times  the  market  of  Smyrna  is  very  favorable  for 
the  sale  of  the  corn  of  Southern  Russia.  The  islands 
of  Malta  and  Gozo  produce  only  about  half  as  much 
corn  as  the  120,000  inhabitants  require.  Sicily,  though 
it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  productiveness, 
has  still  a  quantity  of  grain  to  spare  for  the  less  fruit- 
ful parts  of  Italy  in  most  years,  and  its  wheat  enters 
into  competition  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
ports  of  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  There  are  few 
years  in  which  Tuscany  grows  a  sufficiency  of  wheat; 
and  its  chief  port,  Leghorn,  being  one  of  those  in  which 
ships  can  unload  their  cargoes  of  corn,  without  being 
detained  to  perform  quarantine,  has  been  at  all  times 
a  place  of  deposit  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea.  A 
market  at  some  price  may  always  be  found  there,  as 
the  capitalists  are  disposed  to  purchase,  relying  on  the 
uncertain  productiveness  of  some  adjacent  countrv,  in 
which  they  may  realize  a  profit  at  no  great  distance. 
Genoa,  like  Leghorn,  is  a  port  where  wheat  can  be  un- 
loaded within  the  bounds  of  the  lazaretto.  The  coun- 
try around  it  yields  but  little  wheat ;  and  at  some  pe- 
riods it  enjoys  a  trade  in  that  article  even  as  far  as 
Sunderland.  This  internal  demand,  and  the  chance 
of  advantageous  re-exportation,  induces  much  trade  in 
corn.  There  is  said  to  be  seldom  less  than  100,000 
quarters  in  store  at  the  two  ports  of  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, and  at  some  periods  a  far  greater  quantitv.  Nice, 
though  not  having  the  same  advantageous  quarantine 
regulations,  and,  consequently,  not  being  a  depot  for 
corn  beyond  its  own  demand,  from  the  sterile  soil  that 
hurrounds  it,  requires  every  year  a  large  importation 


of  wheat.  That  of  Sicily  and  Odessa  creates  a  compe- 
tition in  its  port,  and  the  government  draws  a  revenue 
by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  both.  Though  the  corn 
laws  of  France  have  kept  the  ports  closed  against  the 
introduction  of  foreign  corn  for  domestic  use,  yet  it  is 
allowed  to  be  bonded  for  re-exportation.  From  the 
frequent  local  and  partial  scarcities  which  occur  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  at  which  periods  wheat  is  al- 
lowed to  be  lawfully  imported,  and,  it  is  said,  from  the 
facility  of  its  introduction  by  contraband  when  not  lu- 
gally  allowed,  Marseilles  has  been  a  great  depot  for  the 
wheat  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  thence,  as  also  from 
Gibraltar,  where  there  is  generally  some  in  store,  it 
can  easily  be  transported  to  Spain,  to  Sardinia,  to  Cor- 
sica, to  Tunis,  to  Tripoli,  or  wherever  scarcity  has  cre- 
ated a  beneficial  market.  The  coasts  of  Barbary, 
though  often  having  a  surplus  of  wheat,  much  of  which 
occasionally  assists  to  feed  Portugal,  in  some  seasons 
have  been  affected  with  most  deficient  harvests.  This 
was  recently  the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  experienced,  in  the  year  1820,  a  harvest 
most  miserably  short,  and  were  supplied  from  other 
countries."  The  warehouse  rent  of  corn  at  Odessa  is 
from  eight  to  ten  copecks  per  chetwert  per  month.  M. 
De  Hagemeister  supposes  that  Turkey  and  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  the  Mediterranean  require,  at  an  average, 
an  annual  supply  of  1,400,000  chetwerts,  or  about 
1,050,000  quarters,  of  which  1,000,000  chetwerts,  or 
750,000  quarters,  are  furnished  by  Southern  Russia,  and 
principally  shipped  from  Odessa.  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia are  both  very  fertile  in  corn ;  and  were  tranquil- 
lity and  good  order  introduced  into  them,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  secured,  Galacz  and  Brailofl 
would  be  two  of  the  principal  European  grain-shipping 
ports.  —  See  the  excellent  Report  of  HAGKMKISTK.K 
on  the  Trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  p.  96-114,  Engl.  Trans. 
Exclusive  of  corn,  the  other  articles  mentioned  as  be- 
ing exported  from  Odessa  find  their  way  to  the  differ- 
ent markets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Those  shipped  for 
Turkey  are  iron,  tallow,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  anchors 
for  ships  of  war,  butter,  etc.  The  exports  to  Italy  and 
other  European  countries  are  similar.  The  importa- 
tion of  all  foreign  articles  into  the  Russian  dominions 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  confined  to 
Odessa,  Theodosia  or  Kafl'a,  and  Taganrog.  The  im- 
port trade  is,  however,  of  inferior  importance  when 
compared  with  the  export  trade.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles are  sugar  and  coffee,  dye-woods,  wine  and  bran- 
dy, cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  woolen  and  silk  manufac- 
tures, spices,  cutlery;  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other 
fruit;  lemon-juice,  oil,  tin  and  tin  plates,  dried  fruits, 
paper,  silk,  specie,  etc. 

Odessa,  in  addition  to  its  great  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade  with  Constantinople  and  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean,  had,  before  the  war  of  1854-1855,  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Redout-kale  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  and  with  Trebizond  and  several  ports  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Georgian  and  Arme- 
nian merchants  are  already  considerable  purchasers  at 
the  Leipsic  and  other  German  fairs,  and  civilization  is 
beginning  to  strike  its  roots  throughout  all  the  extens- 
ive countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
It  is  probable  that  at  no  very  remote  period  the  Pha- 
sis  will  be  frequented  by  British  ships;  and  that  mer- 
chants, without  any  enchantress  to  aid  them,  and  de- 
pending only  on  the  superior  cheapness  and  excellence 
of  their  goods,  will  be  hospitably  received  in  the  an- 
cient Colchis,  and  bear  away  a  richer  prize  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Jason  and  his  compeers. — See  RUSSIA. 

Offing,  or  Offin,  in  \antical  language,  that  part 
of  the  sea,  a  good  distance  from  shore,  where  there  is 
deep  water  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship. 
Thus  if  a  ship  from  shore  be  seen  sailing  out  to  sea- 
ward, they  say,  "  She  stands  for  the  offing ;"  and  if  a 
ship,  having  the  shore  near  her,  have  another  a  good 
way  without  or  beyond  her,  toward  the  sea,  they  say, 
"  That  ship  is  in  the  offing." 
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Ohio,  one  of  (ho  United  States,  lies  between  lat. 
:;s  80'  and  42°  N.,  and  between  long.  80°  35'  and  84° 
47'  W.  It  is  210  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
200  mill's  liroud.  Area,  39,964  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1790  was  3000;  in  1800,  45.365  ;  in  1810, 
230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in  1830,  937,637 ;  in  1840, 
1,519,467  ;  and  in  1850,  1,980,408.  The  land  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  and  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  is 
generally  level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  From 
one  quarter  to  one  third  of  the  State,  comprehend- 
ing the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  but  in 
no  part  mountainous.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  several  of  its  tributaries  are  alluvial  lands 
of  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Miami  are  the  most  extensive  sections 
of  level,  rich,  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  At  the 
head  of  the  Muskingum  River  are  prairies  of  considera- 
ble extent,  some  of  which  are  wet,  though  generally  dry 
and  fertile.  The  height  of  land  which  divides  the  wa- 
ters which  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  those  which  fall  into 
Lake  Erie  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  State, 
while  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers  is  generally 
dry.  Wheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  produc- 
tion of  the  State,  though  Indian  corn  and  other  grains 
are  largely  cultivated.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
iron,  coal,  limestone,  marble,  and  superior  building 
stone,  grind-stones,  etc.  There  are  many  valuable 
salt  springs.  There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  9,851,493 
acres  of  land  improved,  and  8,146,000  of  unimproved 
land  in  farms  ;  cash  value  of  farms,  $358,758,603;  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $12,750,585. 
Lice  Stock — horses,  463,397;  asses  and  mules,  3423; 
milch  cows,  544,499 ;  working  oxen,  65,381 ;  other  cat- 
tle, 749,067 ;  sheep,  3,942,929  ;  swine,  1,964,770.  Value 
of  live  stock,  $44,121,741. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  14,487,351  bush- 
els; rye,  425,918;  Indian  corn,  59,078,695;  oats, 
13,472,742;  barley,  354,358  ;  buckwheat,  638,060 :  peas 
and  beans,  60,168  ;  potatoes,  5,057,769 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
187,991.  Value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $695,921 ; 
of  the  market -gardens,  $214,004.  Pounds  of  butter 
made,  34,449,379  ;  of  cheese,  20,819,542 ;  maple  sugar, 
4,588,209  ;  molasses,  197,308  gallons  ;  beeswax  and 
honey,  804,275  pounds;  wool  produced,  10,196,371; 
flax,  446,932;  silk  cocoons,  1552 ;  hops,  63,731 ;  tobac- 
co, 10,454,449;  hay,  tons  of,  1.433,142;  hemp,  150; 
clover-seeds,  103,197  bushels ;  othergrass  seeds,  37,310 ; 
flax-seed,  188,880;  and  were  made,  48,207  gallons  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $1,712,196 ; 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $7,439,243. 

Rive.rs,  etc. — The  Ohio  River,  which  gives  name  to 
the  State,  washes  its  entire  southern  border.  This 
river  is  1004  miles  long  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by 
its  various  windings,  though  it  is  only  614  in  a  direct 
line. — See  OHIO  RIVER.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  which  flows  entirely  in  this  State,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  riv- 
ers, and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  100  miles.  The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in 
magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  State,  is  about 
200  miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth. 
Its  largest  branch  is  the  Whetstone,  or  Olentangy, 
which  joins  it  immediately  above  Columbus.  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  130  miles.  The  Great  Miami,  a 
rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is  100 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  State.  The  Little  Miami  has  a  course  of 
seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above 
Cincinnati.  The  Maumee,  100  miles  long,  rises  in  In- 
diana, runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the  State, 
and  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Maumee  Bay.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats  to  Perrysburg,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  boatable  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  Sandusky  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty 
miles,  enters  Sandusky  Bay,  and  thence  into  Lake  Erie. 


The  Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and 
after  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Erie 
at  Cleveland.  It  has  a  number  of  falls,  which  furnish 
valuable  mill  seats.  Besides  these  there  arc  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Black,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula  rivers,  which 
enter  Lake  Erie. 

The  principal  places  are  Cincinnati,  the  metropolis; 
Columbus,  the  Capital;  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Zanesville,  Marietta,  and  Portsmouth. 
There  were  in  February,  1854,  sixty-eight  banks,  with 
a  paid  capital  of  $8,718,366;  in  January,  1856,  forty- 
six  railroads,  of  which  2725  miles  of  track  were  finish- 
ed and  in  operation,  and  1578  in  course  of  construction. 
Tonnage  of  the  State  in  1853,  25,632  tons. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850 
eight  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$297,000,  employing  132  males  and  269  females,  pro- 
ducing 280,000  yards  of  sheetings,  etc.,  and  443,000 
pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $394,700  ;  130  woolen  facto- 
ries, with  a  capital  of  $870,220,  employing  903  males  and 
298  females,  manufacturing  1,374,087  yards  of  cloth, 
and  65,000  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $1,  ill, 027 ;  thirty- 
five  establishments  making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,503,000,  employing  2415  persons,  producing  52,658 
tons  of  pig-iron,  etc.,  and  the  entire  value  of  products, 
$1,255,850;  183  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,063,650,  employing  2758  persons,  and  making  37,399 
tons  of  iron  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $3,069,350;  eleven 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $620,800,  employing 
708  persons,  manufacturing  14,416  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $1,076,192;  1082  flouring  and  grist-mills; 
1730  saw-mills;  243  printing-offices,  302  newspapers, 
twenty-eight  daily,  six  tri-weekly,  four  semi-weekly, 
222  weekl}',  seven  semi-monthly,  twenty  monthly,  and 
one  yearly  publication.  Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, $28,612,136 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$61,915,036. — See  PORK  for  further  information. 

Educational  Establishments,  etc. — The  University  of 
Ohio  at  Athens,  the  Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
Franklin  College  at  New  Athens,  the  Western  Reserve 
College  at  Hudson,  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier,  Gran- 
ville  College  at  Granvilk,  Marietta  College  at  Mariet- 
ta, Oberlin  College  at  Oberlin,  St.  Xavier  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Witten- 
berg College  at  Springfield,  Willoughby  University  at 
Willoughby,  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincin- 
nati. There  are  also  theological  departments  at  Ken- 
yon,  Western  Reserve  at  Hudson,  Granville  at  Gran- 
ville,  Oberlin  at  Oberlin,  Wittenberg  at  Springfield, 
and  a  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at 
Oxford,  Western  Reserve  Medical  College  at  Cleve- 
land, Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  Medical 
College  (Homeopathic)  at  Cleveland,  Starling  Medical 
College  at  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Law  College  at 
Cincinnati.  The  whole  having,  in  1850,  3621  students. 
There  were  also  206  academies,  5052  pupils;  11,661 
schools,  484,153  scholars;  352  libraries — aggregate 
number  of  volumes,  186,826.  School  fund,  f  304,474. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made 
in  1788  at  Marietta.  In  1802  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

The  progress  of  banking  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
shown  in  the  following  summary  : 


Year. 

Number  of  Banks. 

Capital. 

1805 

1811 
1815 
1816 
1820 
1835 
1838 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1856 
1S5T 

1 
4 

12 
21 
20 
24 
33 
37 
8 
56 
60 
54 

$200,01)0 
895,000 
1,484,000 
2,061,000 
1,7!>7,000 
5,819,000 
9,24T,000 
10,5:17,000 
2,  171,000 
7,1  '29,000 
6,095,!)  00 
5,398,000 

The  free-banking  law  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in  the  year 
1851,  and  forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem in  operation. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE   OF    THE   STATE    OF   OHIO   (SHOWING    ALSO   THE    DISTRICT  TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,    AND  1851) 

FBOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  to  JULY  1,  1856. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  I 

leared. 

Distnct 

Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  30,  1821      

$12 

331 

716 

18  >2  

$105 

$105 

190 

1823  

161 

31 

18^4  

1825  

1826  

1,810 

1810 

309 

182T  

1828  

1829  

2,004 

2004 

293 

1830  

162 

56 

49 

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$3,919 
$14  728 

.... 

$3,919 
*14  728 

$818 
$617 

453 
91 

49 
138 

129 

16°2 

1832  
1833  
1834  

58,394 
225,544 
241.451 

58,394 
225544 
241  451 

12,392 
8,353 
19  767 

263 
2,041 
2  999 

1,341 
4,125 
3  756 

1835  

97061 

$140 

97  201 

9  8<i8 

2  166 

4  371 

1836     .. 

3  718 

3  718 

10  960 

106 

2  ''43 

1837  

132  844 

132  844 

17  747 

4  249 

4  555 

1838  

139  827 

139  8?7 

l'>  895 

1  141 

2  438 

1S39     

95  854 

95  854 

19  280 

4  716 

1  9S7 

1840  

991,954 

991,954 

4,915 

8,708 

BJ266 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841     .... 

$2,001,375 
$793  114 

$140 

$2,001,515 
$703  114 

$116,734 

$11  318 

26,485 
0  600 

i!8,922 
2  6'4 

95  in 

1842  

899  786 

899  786 

13  051 

14  890 

8  5% 

9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1S44  

120,108 
543  856 

120,108 
543  856 

10774 
36  015 

1,245 
2  653 

5,170 
14  162 

1845  

321  114 

3>1  114 

78  196 

6  324 

1  201 

184<5  

352  680 

352  630 

102  714 

6  222 

4  831 

184T     .... 

778  944 

778  944 

90  681 

7  144 

10  223 

1848  
1840  

147,59!) 
149  724 

147,599 
149  724 

186.726 
149  839 

7,065 
6  957 

5.853 
9  821 

1850  

217,532 

$100 

217.632 

682,504 

15',4S5 

1S>22 

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$4,324,407 
$305  1'5 

$100 

$4,324,507 
$395  125 

$1,261,908 
$636  331 

77,585 
18  720 

80,803 
11  866 

58  352 

1852  
1853  

353,514 

158  418 

353,514 

158  418 

932.216 
847  760 

14,844 
2?  630 

11,222 
9  939 

1854  

743  004 

$1580 

744  584 

79  {)  082 

07  054 

18  034 

1855.  . 

847  143 

847  143 

600  6"6 

26  3"9 

18  890 

1856  

1,045,052 

1,045,052 

463,473 

23,252 

42,676 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  1843. 
FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 


Fiscal  Years. 

Foreign  and 
Domestic  State 
Debt. 

Annual  Interest 
on  State 
Debt. 

Taxable  Property 
of  State,  Real 
and  Personal. 

Gross 
Revenues  of 
State. 

Gross 

Expenditures  of 
State. 

1833  

$4.750  000 

$285  000 

$78  Ol'l  526 

$'>C8  739 

$0i?S  739 

1834         

4  891  66') 

293  500 

75  5''3  31'' 

261  326 

277  049 

1835  

4  979  237 

294  757 

94  438  016 

201  766 

235  365 

1836  

5  857  833 

351  470 

85  81">  382 

301  059 

209  660 

1837  

6  136  516 

368  190 

91  501  745 

3°7  868 

237  560 

1838  

6  905  790 

414  348 

106  950  018 

451  757 

3''4  702 

1839     

10  030  162 

601  809 

111  2%'4  197 

C55  905 

63''  823 

1840  

14  012  '30 

770  822 

11°  037  861 

306  498 

295  090 

1841  

15  573  354 

934  401 

1°S  353  657 

255  832 

]')•'  •  7't 

1842  

16  947  325 

1  016  839 

132  843  835 

292  224 

227  853 

1843  

18  668  321 

1  120  099 

138  663  7'14 

"28  -'70 

233  462 

1844  

19,276  751 

1  167444 

136  142  666 

371  963 

239  141 

1845  

19,251,180 

1,140.706 

144160  469 

1  5^3  456 

1  809  937 

1846  

19,246.002 

1,164,260 

150  293  132 

2  031  3S4 

2  038  027 

1847  

19  233  847 

1  163  509 

409  817  379 

2  614785 

"  '!'  7  605 

1848  

19  173223 

1  159  893 

419  897  236 

2  473  702 

2  137  194 

1849  

19  026  <>00 

1  147  851 

420  <;65  629 

2  511  119 

2  383  135 

1850   

18  744  594 

1  1  24  536 

439  876  340 

2  536  553 

2  961  5S1 

1851  

15  534  893 

923  343 

462  148  620 

2  878  656 

2  (V'6  -;ro 

1852  

15  520  768 

919  496 

507  531  911 

3  016  403 

2  736  060 

1853  

15  218  129 

901  191 

593  396  848 

2  86r>  f  07 

2  696  118 

1854  

14  5  M  ssf, 

859  596 

866  9°9  982 

3  715  103 

3  893  °53 

1855  

14,ons  2:'5 

82')  °53 

860  877  '154 

3  60  1  1  73 

:;  M"  s-u 

1856  

14,008,274 

829,253 

820,6(51,037 

3,588,353 

3,712,206 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  capital  of  Hamil- 
ton county,  and  one  of  the  leading  commercial  places 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  455  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg,  1548  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  502  miles 
from  Washington.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  north  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  fifth  in 
population  in  the  United  States.  Population  in  1800, 
750 ;  in  1810,  2540 ;  in  1830,  24,831 ;  in  1840,  46,338  ; 
in  1845,  65,000;  in  1850,  115,438;  in  1853,  160,141. 
The  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  is  1800  feet,  or  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  mean  annual  range  from 
low  to  Ijigh  water  is  about  fifty  feet;  tin;  extreme  range 
may  be  about  ten  feet  more.  Depressions  are  gener- 


ally in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  the  great- 
est rise  in  December,  March,  May,  and  June.  The  up- 
ward navigation  is  in  winter  very  rarely  suspended  by 
floating  ice,  and  in  some  winters  not  at  all.  Its  cur- 
rent at  its  mean  height  is  about  three  miles  an  hoar; 
when  higher,  or  rising,  it  is  more  ;  and  when  very  low, 
it  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie,  export  largely  in  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  manufactured  goods. — Sec  North  American 
Jlc.rii  n\  Ixiii.  .°»'20  (IIii.UKKTii),  xxii.  459  (SPAKKS), 
xlvii.  1  (.1.  II.  I'KKKIXS),  xlix.  69;  American  Journal 
of  Si-lince,  xlv.  VI:  Dr.  How's  lierifw,  in.  129;  Hank- 
ers1 Magazine,  1856;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  xxi. 
389. 
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Ohio,  a  large  river  of  the  United  States,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Allcghany  from  the  nortli  and 
the  Monongahela  from  the  south  at  Pittslmrg,  in  tin; 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  lat.  40°  32'  N.  and  long. 
80°  2'  W.,  at  the  height  of  1138  feet  above  tide-water 
in  the  Atlantic.  It  proceeds  in  a  direction  west-south- 
west, dividing  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on 
the  south  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  on  the  north, 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  lat.  31°  N.  and  long.  88° 
58'  W.  Its  length  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  is  948  miles ;  but  the  distance  in  a 
direct  course  is  only  614  miles.  It  has  a  descent,  in 
its  whole  course,  of  395  feet,  making  an  average  de- 
scent of  not  quite  live  inches  in  a  mile.  The  width  of 
the  Ohio  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards;  its  average 
width  is  634  yards,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  which  is 
about  equidistant  from  Pittsburg  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  is  about  900  yards  wide.  The 
great  valley  drained  by  this  river  contains  over  218,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  over  5,000,000,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are  no  considerable  falls 
in  this  river  excepting  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
it  descends  22£  feet  in  two  miles.  These  falls  have 
been  obviated  by  a  canal  around  them,  which  admits 
of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboats  ;  but  boats  as- 
cend and  descend  these  rapids,  when  the  water  is  high. 
The  current  of  the  Ohio,  when  low,  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  an  hour ;  when  at  a  mean  height,  three  miles ;  and 
when  higher  and  rising,  four  or  five  miles.  The  high- 
est water  occurs  in  December,  March,  May,  and  June  ; 
and  the  lowest  in  August,  September,  and  October. 
The  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
40  feet ;  its  extreme  range  on  record,  64  feet  (at  Cincin- 
nati). During  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  winter,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  floating  ice.  Of  the  two 
confluents  which  form  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghany  is  the 
most  important,  being  navigable  for  boats  260  miles  to 
Olean,  New  York,  and  will  hereafter,  by  means  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canal,  terminating  at  this  place,  and 
extending  to  the  Erie  Canal,  form  an  important  com- 
munication between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
West.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
north  are  the  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  the  two 
Miamis,  Whitewater,  and  Wabash ;  those  on  the  south 
are  the  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  Some  of  these  are  navi- 
gable at  high  water  to  a  great  extent  by  boats  and 
steamboats.  The  Tennessee  is  navigable  by  boats  for 
1000  miles ;  the  Cumberland  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  Nashville,  and  for  keel-boats  300  miles  fur- 
ther ;  the  Wabash  is  navigable  for  200  miles ;  Green 
River,  200  miles ;  Kentucky,  150 ;  Great  Kanawha,  64 
miles,  to  the  salt  works.  The  Ohio,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, has  5000  miles  of  navigable  waters. 

The  whole  fall  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo 
is  estimated  at  425  feet,  and  the  distance  is  977  miles. 
The  average  fall  per  mile  is  therefore  less  than  five 
inches.  The  fall  of  the  River  Thames  is  greater  than 
this,  being  an  average  of  nearly  seven  inches  per  mile 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Indeed  few  rivers 
of  equal  length  and  volume  of  water  have  so  few  falls 
or  rapids  impeding  navigation  as  the  Ohio. 

Its  fall,  however,  is  not  distributed  equally  over  its 
whole  course,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


Distance. 

Fall. 

Averages. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

From  Pittsburg  to  AVheeling.  . 
From  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati. 

88 
374 

79 
188 

10-77 
6 

From  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

166 

55 

4-2 

From  Louisville  to  Falls  

3 

27 

100 

From  Falls  to  Evansville  

169 

33 

2-85 

From  Evansville  to  Cairo  

1ST 

45 

2-9 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  were  it  necessary 
to  "  canalize"  the  whole  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Pitts- 
burg, it  would  be  the  most  magnificent  channel  of  trade 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No  canal  was  ever  construct- 
ed, and  probably  none  could  be  constructed,  of  equal 
length,  with  comparatively  as  little  lockage  as  this. 


The  Erie  Canal  has  about  five  times  the  lockage  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Johnstown,  has  more  than  ten  times  as 
much.  Hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will  be 
uuiic'cessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  great  im- 
provement, to  overcome  all  this  fall  of  425  feet  by 
means  of  locks  and  dams.  A  large  part  of  this  whole 
descent  is  due  to  the  gentle  flow  of  the  river,  through 
the  long  pools  which  make  up  the  most  of  its  distance, 
and  which,  in  their  natural  condition,  afford  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  What  proportion  of  this  whole 
fall  of  425  feet  is  thus  due  to  these  pools,  which  need 
no  improvement,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  but  it 
must  be  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  it,  and  would 
leave  a  comparatively  small  aggregate  to  be  overcome 
by  locks  and  dams  or  wing  dams.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  construct  these  dams  so  high  as  to  flow 
back  the  water  from  one  to  the  other,  but  only  to  rise 
from  one  of  these  pools  to  another,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  to  unite  one  or  more  of  them  in  one.  To  reduce 
the  whole  river  to  a  series  of  long  levels,  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  would  not  be  required,  and  indeed 
would  be  liable  to  grave  objections  on  the  score  of 
health.  A  depth  of  about  five  feet  at  the  lowest  stage 
of  water  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  Ohio  the  most  important  channel  of  commerce 
in  the  world.  This  depth  could  be  had  without  affect- 
ing unfavorably  the  healthfulness  of  the  river,  and 
would  be  enough  for  the  first  class  of  steamers  which 
now  ply  on  the  river. 

The  volume  of  water  in  this  stream,  in  an  improved 
condition,  would  be  ample,  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in 
the  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  commerce  large  enough 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  ten  canals  equal 
to  the  Erie  when  enlarged ;  and  so  favorable  is  the 
climate,  that  the  obstructions  from  ice  would  be  of 
very  short  duration,  if,  indeed,  such  impediments  would 
ever  occur.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Monongahela 
suffers  less  inconvenience  from  ice,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, than  it  did  before  it  was  improved  by  locks  and 
dams,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the  same 
results  would  not  follow  the  improved  navigation  of 
the  Ohio.  That  the  growing  demands  of  trade  in  the 
Great  West  will  imperatively  require  this  great  work 
to  be  speedily  accomplished,  no  man  who  has  at  all 
considered  this  subject  can  for  one  moment  doubt. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture, 
which  already  seek  our  Eastern  cities  through  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  which  will  continue  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  that  will  almost  defy  computation,  there 
are  immense  resources  of  undeveloped  mineral  wealth, 
whose  tonnage  will  soon  exceed  that  of  all  the  traffic 
now  done  upon  the  river,  and  upon  all  the  railroads 
running  nearly  parallel  with  it  through  the  Western 
States.  The  vast  treasures  of  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  are 
there  in  store  for  the  scores  of  millions  which  will  soon 
inhabit  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio.  But  admitting 
that  the  river,  when  improved  by  locks  and  dams, 
would  impose  a  heavy  expense  for  lockage,  still  the 
actual  expense  of  navigation  would  be  far  less  than  is 
now  imposed  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  de- 
lays and  disruptions  of  business,  arising  from  the  sud- 
den rise  and  fall  of  the  river.  Though  subjected  to 
tolls  at  the  locks,  the  certainty  and  regularity  with 
which  steamers  could  make  their  trips  would  more 
than  compensate  this  expense.  The  whole  system  of 
passage  and  freight  would  be  systematized,  and  in  the 
aggregate  rendered  far  less  expensive  and  hazardous. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  light  this  grand  scheme  may  be 
viewed,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  public  attention 
has  not  been  fully  directed  to  it  before,  and  that  states- 
men should  not  long  ago  have  urged  its  paramount 
importance  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. — See  article 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Oil  (Fr.  Ifiiile;  Germ.  Oel;  It.  Olie.;  Lat.  Oleum; 
Russ.  Maslo;  Sp.  Accite~).  The  term  oil  is  applied  to 
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designate  a  number  of  unctuous  liquors,  which,  when 
dropped  upon  paper,  sink  into  it,  and  make  it  seem 
semi-transparent,  or  give  it  what  is  called  a  greasy 
stain.  These  bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been 
in  common  use  from  time  immemorial.  Chemists  have 
divided  them  into  two  classes;  namely,  volatile  and 
jixed  oils.  Oil  was  used  for  burning  in  lamps  as  early 
as  the  epoch  of  Abraham,  about  1921  r..c.  It  was  the 
staple  commodity  of  Attica,  and  ajar  full  was  the  prize 
at  the  Panathenaean  games.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  to  anoint  with  oil  persons  appointed  to  high 
offices,  as  the  priests  and  kings,  Psalm  cxxxiii.  2 ;  1 
Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  13.  The  anointing  with  this  liquid 
seems  also  to  have  been  reckoned  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  a  festival  dress,  Ruth,  iii.  3.  The  fact  that  oil, 
if  passed  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  will  be  resolved 
into  a  combustible  gas,  was  long  known  to  chemists ; 
and  after  the  process  of  lighting  by  coal-gas  was  made 
apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau  contrived  ap- 
paratus for  producing  oil-gas  on  a  large  scale. — HAYDX. 

We  borrow  from  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  the  following 
statement  with  respect  to  these  bodies : 

I.  VOLATILE  OILS,  called  also  essential  oils,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  properties  :  1.  Liquid,  oft- 
en almost  as  liquid  as  water,  sometimes  viscid  ;  2.  Very 
combustible;  3.  An  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant 
odor ;  4.  Volatilized  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
212°  ;  5.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  in  water  ; 
G.  Evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain  on  paper.  By 
this  last  test  it  is  easy  to  discover  whether  they  have 
been  adulterated  with  any  of  the  fixed  oils.  Let  a  drop 
of  the  volatile  oil  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  it;  if  it  evaporates 
without  leaving  any  stain  upon  the  paper,  the  oil  is 
pure ;  but  if  it  leaves  a  stain  upon  the  paper,  it  has 
been  contaminated  with  some  fixed  oil  or  other.  Vol- 
atile oils  are  almost  all  obtained  from  vegetables,  and 
they  exist  in  every  part  of  plants — the  root,  the  bark, 
the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  even  the  fruit, 
though  they  are  never  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
cotyledons ;  whereas  the  fixed  oils,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  always  contained  in  these  bodies.  When  the 
volatile  oils  are  contained  in  great  abundance  in  plants, 
they  are  sometimes  obtained  by  simple  expression. 
This  is  the  case  with  oil  of  oranges,  of  lemons  and  ber- 
gamot ;  but  in  general  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
distillation.  The  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  oil 
is  put  into  a  still  with  a  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
distilled  off  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat. 
The  oil  comes  over  along  with  the  water,  and  swims 
upon  its  surface  in  the  receiver.  By  this  process  are 
obtained  the  oils  of  peppermint,  thyme,  lavender,  and 
a  great  many  others,  which  are  prepared  and  emploj'ed 
by  the  perfumer.  Others  are  procured  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  resinous  bodies.  This  is  the  case  in  particular 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling 
a  kind  of  resinous  juice,  called  turpentine,  that  exudes 
from  the  juniper.  Volatile  oils  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous. They  have  been  long  known  ;  but  as  their  use  in 
chemistry  is  but  limited,  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
subjected  to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation.  They 
differ  greatly  in  their  properties  from  each  other,  but  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  each. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  volatile  oils  are  liiji'id ; 
many,  indeed,  are  as  limpid  as  water,  and  have  none 
of  that  appearance  which  we  usually  consider  oily. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  following ;  namely,  oil  of 
turpentine,  oranges,  lemons,  bergamot,  roses.  Oth- 
ers have  the  oily  viscidity.  It  varies  in  them  in  all 
degrees.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  mace,  car- 
damom, sassafras,  cloves,  cinnamon.  Others  have  the 
property  of  becoming  solid.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
oils  of  parsley,  fennel,  anise  seed,  balm.  Others  crystal- 
ize  by  slow  evaporation.  This  is  the  case  with  oil  of 
thyme,  peppermint,  marjoram.  The  oil  of  nutmegs 
has  usually  the  consistence  of  butter.  This  is  the  case 
also  with  the  oils  of  hops  and  of  pepper.  2.  The  color 


of  the  volatile  oils  is  as  various  as  their  other  prop- 
erties. A  great  number  are  limpid  and  colorless ;  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  lavender,  rosemary,  savine,  anise 
seed  :  some  are  yellow  ;  as  spike,  bergamot :  some  are 
brown;  as  thyme,  savory,  wormwood :  others  blue:  as 
camomile,  motherwort :  others  green;  as  milfoil,  pep- 
per, hops,  parsley,  wormwood,  cajeput,  juniper,  sage, 
valerian:  others,  though  at  first  colorless,  become  yel- 
low or  brown  by  age ;  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  sassafras. 
3.  The  odors  are  so  various  as  to  defy  all  description. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  the  "fragrance  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  resides  in  volatile  oils.  Their 
taste  is  acrid,  hot,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant.  4. 
Their  specific  gravity  -varies  very  considerably,  not 
only  in  different  oils,  but  even  in  the  same  oil  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  When  the  volatile  oils  are  heat- 
ed in  the  open  air,  they  evaporate  readily,  and  without 
alteration  diffuse  their  peculiar  odors  all  around  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  different 
oils  in  this  respect.  When  distilled  in  close  vessels, 
they  do  not  so  readily  assume  the  form  of  vapor.  Hence 
they  lose  their  odor,  become  darker  in  color,  and  are 
partly  decomposed.  Oils  do  not  seem  very  susceptible 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  unless  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  water,  be  present. 

II.  FIXED  OILS  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters:  1.  Liquid,  or  easily  become  so  when  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat ;  2.  An  unctuous  feel ;  3.  Very 
combustible ;  4.  A  mild  taste ;  5.  Boiling  point  not 
under  600° ;  C.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in 
alcohol ;  7.  Leave  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

These  oils,  which  are  called  fat  or  expressed  oils,  are 
numerous,  and  are  obtained  partly  from  animals  and 
partly  from  vegetables,  by  simple  expression.  As  in- 
stances, may  be  mentioned  whale  oil  or  train  oil,  obtain- 
ed from  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  from  cod:  olive  oil, 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive ;  linseed  oil  and  al- 
mond oil,  obtained  from  linseed  and  almond  kernels. 
Fixed  oils  may  also  be  extracted  from  poppy  seeds,  hemp 
seeds,  beech  mast,  and  many  other  vegetable  substances. 

All  these  oils  differ  from  each  other  in  several  par- 
ticulars, but  have  also  many  particulars  in  common. 

1.  Fixed  oil  is  usually  a  liquid  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  viscidity,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  forming  streaks. 
It  is  never  perfectly  transparent ;  has  always  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  color,  most  usually  yellowish  or  green- 
ish ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  or  nearly  insipid.     When  fresh 
it  has  little  or  no  smell. 

There  exist  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bodies  which,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  are  solid,  and  have  hither- 
to been  considered  as  fixed  oils.  Palm  oil  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example.  The  various  substances 
used  in  India  and  Africa  as  substitutes  for  butter,  and 
as  unguents,  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 

2.  All  the  fixed  oils  hitherto  examined  are  lighter 
than  water,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  one  another 
in  specific  gravity.     The  same  difference  is  observable 
in  different  samples  of  the  same  oil.     Fixed  oil,  when 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  an 
ignited  body,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  white  flame. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  candles  and  lamps  burn. 
The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  into  a  state  of  vapor 
in  the  wick ;  it  then  takes  fire,  and  supplies  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heat  to  convert  more  oil  into  vapor;  and 
this  process  goes  on  while  any  oil  remains.     The  wick 
is  necessary  to  present  a  sufficiently  small  quantity 
of  oil  at  once  for  the  heat  to  act  upon.     If  the  heat 
were  great  enough  to  keep  the  whole  oil  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  600°,  no  wick  would  be  necessary,  as  is  obvious 
from  oil  catching  fire  spontaneously  when  it  has  been 
raised  to  that  temperature.     When  oil  is  used  in  this 
manner,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  contact  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  only  new  products  obtained  are  voter  and 
carbonic  acid.     The  drying  oils  are  used  as  the  vehi- 
cle of  paints  and  varnishes.     Linseed,  nut,  poppy,  and 
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hemp-seed  oils  belong  to  this  class.  These  oils  in 
their  natural  state  possess  the  property  of  drying  oils, 
but  imperfectly.  To  prepare  them  for  the  use  of  the 
painter  and  varnish  maker,  they  are  boiled  for  some 
time  in  an  iron  pot,  and  sometimes  burned  till  they 
become  viscid.  When  they  burn  for  some  time,  their 
unctuous  quality  is  much  more  completely  destroyed 
than  by  any  method  that  has  been  practiced.  Hence 
it  is  followed  frequently  in  preparing  the  drying  oils 
for  varnishes,  and  always  for  printers'  ink,  which  re- 
quires to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  unctuosity. 
Nut  oil  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  oils  for 
printers'  ink  ;  though  the  dark  color  which  it  acquires 
during  boiling  renders  it  not  so  proper  for  red  ink  as 
for  black.  Linseed  oil  is  considered  as  next  after  nut 
oil  in  this  respect.  Other  oils  can  not  be  employed, 
because  they  can  not  be  sufficiently  freed  from  their 
unctuosity.  Ink  made  with  them  would  be  apt  to 
come  off  and  smear  the  paper  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
bookbinder,  or  even  to  spread  beyond  the  mark  of  the 
types  and  stain  the  paper  yellow. 

The  kind  of  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps  varies,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  sources  of  supply. 
Whale  oil  is  used  in  Great  Britain,  but  seal  oil,  fish 
oil,  and  oils  obtained  from  seeds  by  pressure  are  also 


largely  consumed.  In  Paris  the  oils  of  rape-seed  and 
of  poppy-seed  are  used;  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  an  inferior  kind  of  olive  oil,  and  also  the 
oil  of  the  earth-nut,  are  employed.  In  the  latter 
country  a  lamp  oil  is  expressed  from  grape-stones.  In 
Piedmont  walnut  oil  is  common  ;  oil  of  sesamum-seed 
is  burned  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean;  while  in  tropical  countries  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  is  solid  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  is 
generally  used.  In  China,  the  Cunu-lila  oli-ifera  Is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
seeds  ;  also  a  shrub,  Crolon  sebiferum,  the  fruit  of  which 
yields  a  useful  oil.  In  consequence  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  tallow  during  the  late  war  with  Russia,  in- 
quiries have  been  set  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  as  to  the  seeds  and  other  vegetable  products 
from  which  oil  may  be  obtained,  and  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  has  already  shown  that  many  oil-yield- 
ing substances,  not  before  known  in  commerce,  exist. 
The  export  of  oils  from  the  East  Indies,  especially 
y'mydly,  has  greatly  increased.  Pistachio-nut  oil  is 
becoming  common,  as  is  also  ground-nut  oil  from 
Africa.  All  these  oils  are  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  which  yield  the 
ordinary  unctuous  oils  of  commerce : 


No. 

Plants. 

Oils. 

Specific  Gravity 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
•2(1. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
3">. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
4'). 
41. 

0-9341 
0-9260 

0-9-243 
0-0276 

(Jorylus  avellana)  ^~ 

Nut  oil  ..  

Juglans  regia  / 

0-9170 
09180 

Cucurbita  pcpo,  and  melapcpo  D. 

Cucumber  oil  

0-9281 

0-92:5 
0-9160 
0-9262 
0-9136 
0-C611 
0-0232 
0-9127 
0-9202 
0-892 

0-868 

Ileliauthus  animus  et  perennis  D. 

Nicotiana  tabacura  ct  rustica  D. 
Primus  domestica  G. 
Vitis  vinifera  U. 
Theobroma  cacao  G. 
Cocoa  nucifcra  G. 
C'ocua  butyracea  vel  avoira  elais  G. 
Laurus  nobilis  G. 

Tobacco-seed  oil  
Plum-kernel  oil  
Grape-seed  oil  

Cocoa-nut  oil  
Palm  oil  

Amchis  hypogsea  G. 
Valeria  indica  G. 

Ground-nut  oil  

0'926 
0-r281 
0-9252 
0-935S 
0-9240 
0-9250 

0-9136 
0-9189 

0-9187 
0-9239 

Hesperis  matronalis  D. 

Myagrum  sativa  D. 
Reseda  luteola  D. 

Oil  of  camelina  
Oil  of  weld-seed 

Lepidium  sativum  D. 
Atropa  belladonna  I). 

Oil  of  garden  cresses  

Gossypium  Barbadense  D. 
Urassica  campestris  oleifera  G. 
Brassica  praecox  G. 
Haphanus  sativus  oleifor  G. 
1'runus  cerasus  G. 
I'yrus  mains  G. 

Cotton-seed  oil  
Colza  oil  
Summer  rape-seed  oil  
Oil  of  radish-seed  
Cherry-stone  oil  

Euonymus  EuropsBUs  G. 
(Jornus  sanguinea  G. 
Cyperua  esculcnta  G. 

Spindle-tree  oil  
Cornil-berry  tree  oil  

0-9380 

o'-918!) 
0-9130 

0-027 
0-285 

Ilyosciamus  niger  G. 

vKsculus  hippocastannm  G. 
Finns  abies  I). 

Horse-chestnut  oil  
Pinetop  oil  

Candia. — A  fair  crop  or  yield  of  olive  oil  is  estimated 
at  two  million  gallons,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  an 
abundant  crop.  Although  immense  numbers  of  olive- 
trees  were  cut  down  during  the  "  Greek  war"  and  the 
civil  commotion  in  1840,  the  population  is  still  insuffi- 
cient to  attend  to  them,  and  the  only  culture  they  re- 
ceive is  slightly  plowing  the  ground  on  which  the}' 
stand.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to  drop  from  the  tree, 
when  it  is  collected  by  women  and  children,  who  re- 
ceive for  their  trouble  one-third  the  quantity  they  col- 
lect ;  if  the  crop  is  abundant,  generally  one  quarter  is 
lost  for  want  of  hands  to  collect  it.  In  the  district  of 
Opokero  the  fruit  is  beaten  from  the  trees,  evidently 
to  its  injury,  for  it  is  smaller  in  that  section  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  fruit  is  collected  in 
heaps  and  taken  to  a  wooden  mill  of  very  primitive 
and  rough  construction,  operated  by  four  men.  The 
oil  from  the  first  pressure  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 


olives,  out  of  which  the  government  receives  one-tenth  ; 
the  mass  is  again  pressed,  and  one-third  quantity,  in 
comparison  with  the  first  pressure,  is  obtained,  al- 
though of  an  inferior  quality;  this  is  divided  into 
tenths,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  government,  two 
divided  among  the  workmen,  and  the  remainder  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  mill. 

WHALE  OIL. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  OIL  AND  BONE  TBAN- 
BHII'PED  AT  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  IN  1S54. 


To  what  Country. 

Season. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Bone. 

United  States 
do. 
do. 
Bremen  
Havre  
Total.  1S--4 
do.     1853 

Spring 
Fall, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Gallons. 
49,361 

60,449 
46,674 

Gallons. 
257.380 
1,268,365 
104.760 
10.244 
25,172 

Pounds. 

•:s,7c.r> 

752,509 
651,241 
26/88 
46,810 

156  484 
175,396 

1.665  9-'l 
3,787,348 

1.598,44; 
2,020.264 

OIL 


1468 


OIL 


IMPOBTATIONS  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OIL  AND  WHALEBONE 
INTO  TUB  I  NITKD  STATES  IN  1856. 


Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

New  Bedford  

Barrels. 
5-',  885 

Barrels. 

81,782 

Pounds. 
1,087,600 

6,696 

9,648 

26  ;!(M) 

1,027 

1,31)9 

8,400 

1,247 

334 

1,500 

979 

368 

Sippiean  

293 

32 

Dis.  of  New  Bedford. 

62,127 
380 

93,564 
140 

1,123,800 
1,000 

SOT 

2,477 

18,400 

238 

890 

2,000 

1,227 

6,171 

104.300 

6015 

7  354 

57  500 

Provincetown  

883 
480 

2,806 
889 

4,000 
3  600 

379 

342 

28  500 

Salem  

231 

219 

1,200 

Beverly  

141 

144 

Fall  River  

50 

1,944 

11,600 

Warren  

3,073 

11,909 

109,000 

Newport   

700 

961 

31,808 

249,900 

Mystic  

121 

5,146 

69,000 

Stonington  

220 

6,307 

41,500 

Sag  Harbor  

664 

4,037 

32,  -.'00 

Greenport  

675 

150 

4,000 

Cold  Spring  

2596 

27  000 

New  York  

2,083 

18,997 

691,200 

Total  for  1853  

80,941 

1U7.S90 

2,592,700 

IMPORTS  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF  1858. 

|  Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

•  Whalebone. 

January,  no  arrivals. 
February  

2,739 
3,074 
9,832 
18,328 
12,826 
13,051 
5,577 
5,0!>4 
3,487 
4.8:)7 
2,036 

Barrels. 

3,''2S4 

20,967 
49.350 
52,246 
37,699 
13,588 
8,115 
8,304 
2,090 
1,362 
885 

Pounds. 

48,300 
678,900 
838,600 
418,300 
324,800 
162,000 
43,900 
38,800 
8,200 
30,500 

March  

April  

May  
June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  
December  

Total  

80,941 

197,890 

2,592,700 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  imported 
into  the  port  of  Boston  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
3129  barrels  seal  oil,  124  barrels  whale  oil,  and  20  bar- 
rels sperm  oil. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  impor- 
tations of  oil  and  bone  into  the  United  States  for  the 
past  sixteen  years : 


Years. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Pounds. 

Imports  for  1841  .  . 

15:»,304 

2i  (7.348 

2,000,000 

"            1842  .  . 

165,607 

161,041 

1,600,000 

"           1843  .  . 

166,985 

20(5,727 

2,000,000 

"           1844  .  . 

130.5?4 

262,047 

2,532,445 

"           1845  .  . 

157,917 

272,730 

3,167,142 

"            1846.. 

95,217 

207,493 

2,270,939 

"            1847  .  . 

120,753 

313,150 

3,341,680 

"           1848  .  . 

107,976 

280,656 

2,003,000 

"            1849.. 

10I),944 

248,492 

2,281,100 

"           1850  .  . 

92,892 

200,608 

2,869.200 

"           1851  .  . 

99,591 

328,483 

3,916,500 

1852  .  . 

78,872 

84,211 

1,259,900 

1853  .  . 

103,077 

260.114 

5,0:2,300 

"            1854  .  . 

76,696 

319,837 

3,445  200 

"            1855  .  . 

7-2.649 

184,015 

2,707,500 

"            1S5G  .  . 

80.941 

197,890 

2,592,700 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE 
OIL  AMI  WHAI.EHONE  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS  PAST,  AT  NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  BEDFORD. 


Years. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone 

1841  

lOOc. 

30*c. 

19c. 

1842               

94 

31i 

19  i 

1843              

73 

33} 

23 

1844  

63 

34* 

35} 

1845  

90* 

36* 

40 

1846  

88 

32} 

33f 

18  J7  

87f 

33| 

34 

1848  

100* 

36 

30J 

1849  

108  9-10 

39  9-10 

31  8-10 

1850  

120  7-10 

49  5-10 

34  4-10 

IV.l  

127* 

45  5-16 

34* 

1-V  .  . 

123* 

68* 

50} 

124} 

58* 

34  ' 


K-.4  

14Sf 

58  J 

39  1-5 

1866  

177  2-10 

71  3-10 

45* 

1850  

102 

79* 

58 

NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERY. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OK  Hinrs  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
NORTH  PACIFIC  MSIIERY  FOB  TUB  LAST  FIFTEEN  YEARS, 
AND  THE  AVERAGE  (QUANTITY  OF  OIL  TAKEN. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Average. 

Total. 

1841.  .  . 

Number. 
20 
29 
10S 
170 
263 
292 
177 
159 

155 

144 
138 
288 
238 
232 
217 

Barrel.. 

1412 

1627 
1349 
1528 
953 
160 
1059 
1164 
1334 
1692 
626 
1846 
912 
7f4 
873 

Barrels. 

-•>  -Jim 

47,200 

146  MID 

•25!i  ;,TI> 

250.0(111 
253  800 
187.443 
185,265 
2<  6.850 
243,648 
80,360 
373,450 
218,135 
184.063 
189.579 

184-2  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1851)  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  

1S55  

In  1856  about  181  ships  cruised  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  two  of  which  were  lost,  and  three  have  not  been 
reported  during  the  season. 

UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISH- 
ERY, JANUARY  1, 1857. 


Ships 
and 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage- 

New  Bedford  

329 

1 

Ill  364 

Fairhaven  

47 

1 

Hi  OrH> 

Westport  

14 

4 

1 

3  <t§3 

Dartmouth  

10 

'»  700 

12 

5 

1 

Sippiean  

3 

310 

Wareham  

1 

374 

Dis.  of  New  Bedford 
Sandwich  

413 

9 
1 

6 

138,926 
165 

Falmouth  

3 

1  lOrt 

Holmes's  Hole  

3 
14 

1 

'3 

1.219 
4  955 

Nantucket  

38 

1 

2 

13  620 

Provincetown  
Beverly  

5 

2 

2 

15 

2.735 
452 

1 

393 

Orleans  

1 

2 

1 

616 

Fall  River  .  .  . 

3 

7J5 

Warren  

15 

5043 

Providence  

1 

298 

Newport  

4 

1  206 

New  London  

50 

4 

11 

IS  999 

6 

1  840 

Stonington  

6 

1  !>40 

Sag  Harbor  

14 

2 

2 

5  261 

Greenport  

9 

2  652 

Cold  Spring  

5 

2,129 

Total  Jan.  1,  1857  . 

593 

22 

40 

•204.  21  i!i 

Showing  an  addition  of  eight  ships,  one  brig,  and 
eleven  schooners,  with  an  addition  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  5068  tons. 

Of  the  above  are  owned  in  the  State  of — 


Ships 
Ba"ks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  
Connecticut  

48;! 
20 
63 

16 
4 

27 

ii 

104  ,-32 
6547 

22  7^ 

New  York  

28 

2 

2 

10.142 

Total  

593 

22 

40 

•JIM  -jo- 

The  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  Whale  Fishery  since  1844  has  been  as 
follows : 


Yea™. 

Ships 
and 
Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

January  1,  1844  .... 

595 

41 

9 

•200,147 

"          1845  

C43 

35 

17 

"           1S46  

678 

35 

22 

233.189 

"           1847  

670 

31 

21 

230,218 

18*8.... 

621 

22 

16 

210.663 

"            1849  .... 

881 

21 

12 

196,112 

"           1850  

510 

20 

13 

171.  -184 

"           1851  

502 

24 

17 

171.'.  71 

"           ]  >.VJ  

558 

27 

35 

193,990 

"           1853  

599 

30 

32 

206,286 

"            1854  

60S 

28 

38 

208.399 

1*55  .... 

084 

20 

34 

W  842 

ISM;.... 

686 

21 

29 

I!i9,141 

— Sew  Bedford  Shipping  Lint. 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  OILS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  FISCAL  YEAU  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1855. 


Whither  Exported. 

Spermaceti.            |  Whale  and  other  Kinh. 

Lard  Oil. 

Oil  I'llVl:. 

Q  all  (KM. 

Dalian.     |    Gallon*. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollar*. 

DgJUn. 

Russian  Possessions  in  North  America  

100 

2,.r.:0 
0,704 

176 

5,040 
11,170 

00 

120 

2,977 

1,074.258 
10,795 
980 
32 
44,035 
160 

2,350 
300 

V,032 
61 

1,284 

1,001 

'"si 

"'n 

1,462 
SO 
390 

3.100 
164 

850 

1,778 

1,462 

717 

684 

16,482 
3,303 

9,020 
2,137 

4,042 
5,000 

3,564 

4,772 

Holland                                          

674 

1,297 

Dutch  West  Indies                  

2,865 
2,715 

2,324 

2,237 

120 

102 

120 
1,659 
467,372 
13,880 

255 
3,242 
853,920 
26,1*3 
21.049 
8,800 

131,265 
24,857 
177,593 
11,737 
5,715 
1,676 
561 
21,160 
4,601 
90,885 

97',  839 
18,817 
170.810 
9,722 
4,880 
1,509 
552 
14,779 
3,586 
65,714 

4,160 
'25,177 
49,383 
9,'.:64 
2,376 
11,402 
2,996 
606 
940 

'"40 

"-41 

4,288 
4,  OSS 

""51 
1,606 
40 
5,151 
775 
80 
76.944 
1,283 

3,926 

22,026 
40,322 
»,74Q 
2,392 
10,484 
2,679 
607 
1,035 

"'io 

"43 

4,243 
3,128 

'"52 

1,413 
43 
5,027 
704 
84 
42,777 
1,257 

Scotland                    

17,950 
5,6U9 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions  . 
British  West  Indies        

900 

1,228 

18,215 

32,C40 

2.523 

123',734 
4,443 
63 
3,113 
2,166 

2,100 

98',830 
3,537 
70 

2,889 
1,904 

168 
85J 

369 
1,248 

Hayti  

180 
2,917 

375 
5,861 

Central  Republic    

Now  Granada  

28 

48 

892 
1.269 
80 
1,874 
7,537 
338 
15 

670 
1,089 

71 
1,784 
6,479 
343 
3 

Brazil            .      .  .                       

Chili  

Peru  

Whale  Fisheries  

Total  year  1855-'53  

540,784  |  $977.005 

646,694 

$526,338 

212,262 

$161,232 

$1,136,970 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  IMPORTS  OF  OILS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Whence  Imported. 

Castor. 

Linseed. 

Rape  seed 
and 
Hemp  seed. 

Pa,m. 

Neat's-foot 
mid  other 

Essen- 
tial 
Oils. 

Olive, 
in 
Casks. 

Olive, 
in 
Bottles. 

Gallons.  |  Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Galls. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

« 

f 

$ 

1,615 

1 

675 

$ 

i 

* 

i 

Hamburg  

885 

737 

26,618 
120 
95 

13,2?4 
153 
56 

8,064 
13,037 
1,659 

3,009 

Bremen  

5 

Holland  

8,480 

6,242 

Dutch  East  Indies  

2 
1,020 
21,258 

6,255 

-MS'O 

fe'l 

55,585 

805 
42,139 

l,69i,'265 
55 

l,048,VlO 
61 

46 
15,127 

25 
6,191 

Englan  d  

28,471 

11,912 

Scotland  

Ireland  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

6,910 

Canada  

45 

25 

244 

10 
50 

22 

286 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss. 
British  Poss.  in  Africa  .  . 

208  026 

77.707 

Other  ports  in  Africa  .  .  . 

910,559 

325,752 

27 

British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
France  on  the  Med'n.  .  .  . 

87,315 

53,337 

3,791 

11,478 

7,796 

11,423 

6,437 

12.281 
13,680 

757 

811 

18,665 
11,8'tl 
13,381 

53.451 

249,708 

'  'SR3 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 

Spain  on  the  Med'n  

Cuba  

85 

939 

1,701 

Porto  Rico  

80 

64 

Portugal  

5,648 

2 
3T,1«2 

25,934 
893 

77 

Sardinia  

534 
726 
17,356 
4,599 

5.916 

6,033 
13,3ii3 

3,467 

Tuscany  

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

832 

Mexico  

20 

26 

New  Granada  

4 
550 

3 

180 

20 
197 
20,312 

'  '  '10 

Brazil  

China  

Whale  Fisheries  

322 

82 

Total  

143,  681  1  1)6,371 

1,  7  i  2,208 

1,063,771 

53,489 

2G,160|1,149,547 

416,317 

276     |119,438 

94,163 

376,356 

An  instance  of  the  demand  for  oil  is  manifest  in  the 
palm-oil  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  A  few 
years  ago  — probably  less  than  fifteen  — palm  oil,  in 
the  west  of  Africa,  was  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon,  and 
a  late  account  from  that  region  says  not  one  thousand 
gallons  left  the  country  in  a  year.  Now  the  traffic 
in  that  article  with  Great  Britain  alone  amounts  to 


700,000  gallons  a  year,  at  an  average  of  thirty-three 
cents  a  gallon ;  and  with  the  United  States  as  much 
more.  For  lubricating  machinery,  particularly  in 
steam  factories  and  on  railroads  in  Great  Britain,  this 
oil  is  used  more  than  any  or  all  other  articles,  being 
both  cheaper  and  better.  There  is  now  a  monthly  line 
of  steamers  from  Southampton  to  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
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rica,  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles.  Bristol  has  fifty- 
four  ships  in  the  trade  with  that  coast ;  Liverpool 
thirty-five  ;  and  the  entire  number  from  Great  Britain, 
both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred.  Some  of  these  are  ships  of  1000  tons  burden. 
President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  says  twenty  ship-loads 
of  palm  oil  go  from  Monrovia  every  year.  The  import 
of  oils  into  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows : 


1850. 

1855. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Whale     .... 

31),  669 
91,600 

1,163',  647 
136 

$12,864 
55,787 

487,020 
59 

103,394 

126,478 
38,696 
1,243  OS5 
45,381 
767,784 
5,  '.84 

$36,2>..7 
88,646 
316,154 
776,077 
26658 
295,211 
2,893 

Olive  

Olive  in  bot. 
Linseed  .... 
Rape-seed  .  . 
Palm  

Neat's-foot.  . 

Total     .  .  . 

1,295,052 

$556,630 

2,33(1,052 

1,<:350;)0 

$1,541,962 
985,332 

Increase  .  .  . 

The  table  does  not  include  the  domestic  catch  of 
whales,  but  only  the  whale  oil  imported  mostly  from 
the  British  Possessions  and  China.  The  olive  oil  in 
bottles  has  been  estimated  in  gallons,  and  is  mostly  of 
French  origin.  The  linseed  is  almost  altogether  En- 
glish.— See  OLIVE  OIL. 

Benzole,  or  Coal  Oil,  is  a  new  discovery  of  producing 
oil  from  certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coal.  At  Clover- 
port,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River,  are  extensive  new 
works,  running  twelve  retorts  night  and  day,  consum- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  coal  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  producing  750  gallons  of  crude  oil.  Re-dis- 
tilled, this  quantity  yields  GOO  gallons  of  refined  oils; 
viz.,  125  gallons  of  benzole,  75  of  naphtha,  225  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  175  of  oil  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Benzole  readily  sells  at  $1  50  per  gallon ;  lubricating 
oil  at  $1  25 ;  naphtha  and  burning  at  eighty  cents. 
Preparations  are  making  at  Cloverport  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  beautiful  semi-transparent  candle  from  the 
substance  called  "  paraffine,"  resembling  spermaceti, 
and  which  is  formed  in  pearly  crystals  in  the  dark  oils 
of  the  last  distillations  after  they  have  cooled.  The 
paraffine,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Silliman,  Jun., 
docs  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  original  crude  prod- 
uct, but  is  a  result  of  the  high  temperature  employed 
in  the  process  of  distillation,  by  which  the  elements 
are  newly  arranged.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  un- 
alterable nature  of  the  substance  under  the  most  pow- 
erful chemical  agent.  The  residuum  from  the  last  dis- 
tillation makes  the  first  quality  of  asphalttim,  used  for 


smearing  vaults,  etc.,  now  imported  and  sold  at  thirty 
dollars  per  ton. 

Oil-painting.  Painting  in  which  the  medium  for 
using  the  colors  is  oil.  It  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  not  used  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century;  its  invention  being  attributed  to 
John  Van  Eyck,  sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges. 
By  him  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  imparted  to  one 
Antonio  da  Messina,  who  tirst  brought  it  to  Venice. 
Giovanni  Bellini,  by  a  stratagem,  got  possession  of  the 
secret  from  him,  and  then  made  it  publicly  known. 
Oil-painting  has  the  advantages,  above  all  other 
modes,  of  affording  great  delicacy  of  execution,  a  union 
and  insensible  blending  of  the  colors,  and,  above  all, 
that  of  imparting  great  force  to  its  effects.  The  vari- 
ous colors  chiefly  used  in  oil-painting  are  white-lead, 
Cremnitz  white,  chrome,  king's  yellow,  Naples  and  pat- 
ent yellow,  the  ochres,  Dutch  pink,  terra  da  Sienna, 
yellow  lake,  vermilion,  red-lead,  Indian  and  Venetian 
red,  the  several  sorts  of  lake,  brown  pink,  Vandyke 
brown,  burned  and  unburned  umber,  iiltramarine, 
Prussian  and  Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black,  blue  black, 
asphaltum.  The  principal  oils  are  those  extracted 
from  the  poppy,  nut,  and  linseed.  With  the  latter, 
driers  are  introduced. — Sec  PAINTS. 

Oldenburg,  a  state  of  Germany,  in  the  northwest, 
with  the  title  of  Grand  Duchy,  composed  of  three  sep- 
arate portions :  1st.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
forms  eight-ninths  of  the  territory.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Hanover  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  and  bounded 
north  by  the  North  Sea;  capital,  Oldenburg;  2d.  The 
Principality  of  Liibeck,  orEutin,  inclosed  in  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein  (Denmark) ;  and,  3d.  The  Principality  of 
Birkenfeld,  between  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Holstein 
Homburg;  capital,  Birkenfeld.  Area,  2421  square 
miles.  Population  in  1852,  281,923.  Oldenburg  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is  entirely  flat. 
Soil  in  general  fertile,  but  in  several  places  are  extens- 
ive sand  dunes  and  marshes.  Corn  raised  insufficient 
for  consumption.  Pasturage  excellent ;  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  extensively  reared.  Manufactures  confined 
to  linen-weaving  and  coarse  woolens.  Revenue  (esti- 
mated), 1854,  891,000  thalers:  expenses,  979,000  tha- 
lers;  public  debt,  1,600,000  thalers.  Oldenburg,  the 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Hunte  with 
the  Haaren,  which  here  forms  a  small  port,  eighty 
miles  west-southwest  of  Hamburg.  Population,  7829. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Population  of 
circle  in  1852,  89,453. 


COMMERCE  OF  OLDENCTIEG  IN  1854  ANI>  1855. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Equipment. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Equipment. 

867 

65,511 

5.869 

8!!  8 

68  075 

5,0!'4 

Coasting  vessels  

6871 

77,886 

13.577 

5:64 

65,159 

11.761 

Total  in  1854           

773S 

142,896 

19,446 

6S62 

133,234 

17,755 

Domestic  

5658 

84,124 

12,599 

5054 

79,782 

11.464 

Foreign  

2d80 

68,TT2 

6,847 

1808 

61,452 

e.-^i 

Total  in  1855  

6866 

131,991 

17,613 

6030 

l-.'1.75i» 

lf>,7'Jl 

Olibanum  (Fr.  Encens;  Ger.  Weiranch;  It.  Oliba- 
no;  Arab.  Looban),  a  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  a  large 
tree  (Libainis  ihurifera)  growing  in  Arabia  and  India. 
It  is  imported  in  chests,  containing  each  about  one  cwt., 
from  the  Levant  and  India :  the  best  comes  from  the 
former,  and  is  the  produce  of  Arabia.  Good  olibanum 
is  in  semi-transparent  tears,  of  a  pink  color,  brittle, 
and  adhesive  when  warm.  When  burned,  the  odor  is 
very  agreeable ;  its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  somewhat 
pungent  and  aromatic  ;  it  flames  for  a  long  time  with 
a  steady,  clear  light,  which  is  not  easily  extinguished, 
li-aving  behind  a  black  (not,  as  has  been  said,  a  whitish) 
ash.  Olibanum  is  the  frankincense  (thus)  of  the  an- 
cients, and  was  extensively  used  by  them  in  sacrifices. 
— PLINY,  Nat.  Hist.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. — AINSI.IF'S 
Matfria  fndica ;  THOMSON'S  Chemistry;  KIPFIKGII, 
Anliq.  Rom. 


Olive,  Olives  (Fr.  Olives;  Ger.  Olivfn;  It.  lTt'ii:c, 
Olive;  Sp.  Aceitunas;  Port.  Azeitcnas ;  Lat.  Olinr'),  a 
fruit  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
Olca,  or  olive-tree.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount 
A*tlas.  The  cultivated  species  grows  spontaneously 
in  Syria,  and  is  easily  reared  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
south  of  France.  It  has  even  been  raised  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  but  its  fruit  is  said  not  to  have  ripen- 
ed. The  fruit  is  a  smooth,  oval  plum,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter; of  a  deep  violet  color  when  ripe,  whitish  and 
fleshy  within,  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  replete  with  a 
bland  oil;  covering  an  oblong,  pointed,  rough  nut. 
Olives  intended  for  preservation  are  gathered  before 
they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  object  is  to  remove 
their  bitterness,  and  to  preserve  them  green,  b}-  im- 
pregnating them  with  a  brine  of  aromatized  sea-salt ; 
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for  this  purpose  various  methods  are  employed.  The 
wood  of  the  olive-tree  is  beautifully  veined,  and  has  an 
agreeable  smell.  It  is  in  great  esteem  with  caliiuri- 
makiTs,  on  account  of  the  fine  polish  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Olive  Oil  (Ger.  Baumol;  Fr.  JJuile  d'olives ;  It.  Olio 
d'nlini;  Sp.  Aceite  de  aceitunas;  Lat.  Oleum  ollcarum). 
The  olive-tree  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  oil.  This  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  pale  greenish- 
yellow  colored,  viscid  fluid,  unctuous  to  the  feel,  in- 
llummable,  incapable  of  combining  with  water,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
lixed  oils ;  and  is  largely  used,  particularly  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in 
medicine  and  the  arts.  It  is  also  very  extensively 
used  in  England,  particularly  in  the  woolen  manufac- 
ture. The  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  in  November,  and  im- 
mediately bruised  in  a  mill,  the  stones  of  which  are  set 
so  wide  as  not  to  crush  the  kernel.  The  pulp  is  then 
subjected  to  the  press  in  bags  made  of  rushes ;  and  by 
means  of  a  gentle  pressure,  the  best,  or  virgin  oil,  flows 
first ;  a  second,  and  afterward  a  third,  quality  of  oil  is 
obtained  by  moistening  the  residuum,  breaking  the 
kernels,  etc.,  and  increasing  the  pressure.  When  the 
fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripe,  the  recent  oil  has  a  bitter- 
ish taste  ;  and  when  too  ripe,  it  is  fatty.  After  the  oil 
has  been  drawn  it  deposits  a  white,  fibrous,  and  albu- 
minous matter;  but  when  this  deposition  has  taken 
place,  if  it  be  put  into  clean  glass  flasks,  it  undergoes 
no  further  alteration  ;  the  common  oil  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  preserved  in  casks  above  one  and  a  half  or  two 
years.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  admixture 
of  poppy  oil. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory.  The  best  ol- 
ive oil  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix,  in 
France.  That  which  is  brought  from  Leghorn,  in  chests 
containing  thirty  bottles,  or  four  English  gallons,  is  also 
very  superior;  it  is  known  in  our  markets  by  the  name 
of  Florence  oil,  and  is  used  mostly  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Olive  oil  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  —  See  NAPLES.  Apulia  and 
Calabria  are  the  provinces  most  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  Apulian  is  the  best,  and  is  preferred  by 
the  woolen  manufacturers,  by  whom  it  is  extensively 
used.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  olive  oil  brought 
to  England  is  in  general  imported  from  Italy,  princi- 
pally from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto  (which  see),  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  But  besides  Italy,  Spain, 
Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  etc.,  send  us  large  quan- 
tities. 

Oil  Trade  of  Naples.  —  The  oils  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  produced  in  Apulia,  from  Bari  to  its 
southern  extremity,  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  a  district  com- 
prising the  territories  which  export  from  Gallipoli  and 
Taranto;  and  in  Calabria  from  Kossano,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto,  across  to  Gioja.  The  whole  coast  from 
Gjoja  as  far  as  Gaeta  is  covered  with  olive-trees. 
They  arc  also  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Terra 
di  Lavora  ;  but  Apulia  and  Calabria  furnish  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil.  The  principal  magazines,  or 
caricatori,  for  oil,  are  at  Gallipoli  and  Gioja.  Gal- 
lipoli supplies  England,  Holland,  the  north  of  Europe, 
and,  in  short,  all  those  countries  that  require  the  most 
perfectly  purilicd  oil.  It  is  clarified  to  the  highest  de- 
gree by  merely  keeping  it  in  cisterns  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  voyages  it 
has  to  perform  being  long,  it  is  put  into  casks  so  well 
constructed  that  it  frequently  arrives  at  Petersburg  in 
the  heat  of  summer  without  the  least  waste  or  leakage 
—  an  advantage  attributed  to  the  seasoning  of  the 
staves,  which,  before  they  are  put  together,  are  well 
soaked  in  sea-water. 

The  oil  received  into  the  cisterns  in  Gallipoli,  either 
belongs  to  the  proprietor,  who  buys  it  of  the  planter,  or 
is  received  in  deposit  on  account  of  some  other  party, 
who  gets  a  receipt  (biylietto  di  magyazino)  specifying  the 
quantity  of  the  oil  received  on  his  account,  its  quality, 


etc.  Depositors  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  grani  a  year  for 
every  sahna  of  oil  to  the  party  holding  it  in  deposit, 
and  who  is  bound  to  account  for  it.  The  caricatori  of 
Bari  and  Monopoli  furnish  oils  for  the  consumption  of 
Upper  Italy  ami  Germany,  through  the  medium  of 
Venice  and  Trieste.  They  also  draw  supplies  from 
Brindisi  and  Otranto.  The  caricatori  of  Taranto,  of 
Eastern  Calabria  or  Ketromarina,  and  of  Western  Ca- 
labria, the  principal  of  which  is  Gioja,  furnish  supplies 
for  Marseilles,  etc.  But  the  caricatori  now  mentioned, 
having  no  conveniences  for  clarification,  produce  only 
the  thick  oils  used  for  soap-making.  The  oils  of  Sici- 
ly, like  those  of  Tunis,  are  too  thin  to  be  used  singly  in 
the  making  of  soap ;  and,  being  used  only  for  mixing, 
are  less  valuable  than  most  others.  A  full  crop  of  oil 
in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto  is  supposed  to  yield 
about  300,000  salme,  or  41,GG6  tuns.  To  facilitate  trans- 
actions, orders  or  cedults  are  circulated,  representing 
quantities  of  oil  deposited  in  the  provincial  caricatori. 
These  orders  are  negotiable,  like  bills  of  exchange,  and 
are  indorsed  by  the  intermediate  holder,  who  receives 
their  value  in  cash,  without,  however,  becoming  liable 
for  their  due  satisfaction.  The  only  responsible  par- 
ties are  the  drawer  and  drawee.  The  latter  is  obliged 
to  deliver  the  oil  at  sight  of  the  order,  or  to  hold  it  at 
the  bearer's  disposal,  till  the  10th  of  November  for  the 
caricatori  of  Apulia,  and  till  the  31st  of  December  for 
those  of  Calabria.  If  the  contract  be  for  time,  that  is, 
from  one  year  to  another,  the  oil  is  usually  placed  at 
the  purchaser's  command  on  the  1st  of  March.  Pur- 
chases for  time  are  effected  by  means  of  a  contract, 
wherein  the  vendor  undertakes  to  deliver  the  oil  by 
the  end  of  January,  on  receiving  payment  of  the  mon- 
ey; but  the  oil,  as  observed  above,  is  not  really  at  the 
purchaser's  disposal  before  the  beginning  of  March. 
Hence,  in  time  bargains,  the  payment  of  the  money 
precedes  the  delivery  of  the  oil  more  than  a  month : 
scarce  an  instance  is  on  record  of  an  engagement  of 
this  sort  having  been  broken,  and  the  order  is  as  read- 
ily negotiable  as  any  other  security.  In  purchases  of 
oil  at  command,  payment  likewise  precedes  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  article ;  but  in  this  case  the  advance  is  con- 
fined to  the  five  days  necessary  to  transmit  the  order 
to  the  caricatore  where  the  oil  is  kept  for  delivery.  The 
oil  remains  in  the  caricatore  under  the  care  and  respons- 
ibility of  the  vendor,  to  be  delivered  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  of  the  order,  free  of  all  costs  and  charges  what- 
ever for  the  first  year ;  but  for  every  successive  year 
from  25  to  30  grains  per  salma  are  charged  for  keeping, 
and  for  renewal  of  warranty.  (We  are  indebted  for 
these  details  to  a  very  valuable  Keport  by  Mr.  Steel, 
British  vice-consul  at  Gallipoli,  and  to  a  brochure  of 
M.  Millenet,  entitled  Coup  de  (Eil  sur  le  Royaume  de 
Naples.  Naples,  1832.)  For  the  trade  in  Olive  oil,  see 
article  OILS. 

Olive-tree.  The  wood  of  the  olive  is  heavy,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  and  brilliant.  The  sap-wood  is 
white  and  soft,  and  the  heart-wood  hard,  brittle,  and 
of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tint,  with  the  pith  nearly  ef- 
faced, as  in  the  box.  It  is  employed  by  cabinet-mak- 
ers to  inlay  the  finer  species  of  wood,  which  are  con- 
trasted with  it  in  color,  and  to  form  light  articles  of 
ornament,  such  as  dressing-cases,  snuft-boxes,  etc.  The 
wood  of  the  roots,  which  is  agreeably  marbled,  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  trunk.  On  account  of  its  hard- 
ness and  durability,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  ancient- 
ly used  for  the  hinges  of  doors ;  and,  before  metal  be- 
came common,  it  was  selected  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
images  of  their  gods.  From  its  resinous  and  oleagin- 
ous nature,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly  com- 
bustible, and  burns  as  well  before  as  after  it  is  dried. 
There  exudes  from  its  wood  a  gum,  which  is  sometimes 
sold  for  gum-elemi.  There  is  also  extracted  from  this 
tree  a  substance  called  olirine.  The  bark  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  and  is  regarded  as  tonic  and  febrifu- 
gal. The  leaves  are  astringent. 

The  olives  are  first  bruised  by  a  mill-stone,  suffi- 
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clently  hard  as  not  to  break  the  kernels,  and  are  then 
put  into  sacks  of  coarse  linen,  feather-grass,  or  of  wool, 
and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure,  by  which  means  the 
most  fluid  and  the  best  liquor  is  forced  out,  and  is  call- 
ed firi/in  oil.  1 1  is  received  into  vessels  half  tilled  with 
water,  from  which  it  is  skimmed,  and  put  into  tubs, 
banvls,  and  bottles  for  use.  Several  coarser  kinds  of 
oil  an-  afterward  obtained,  by  adding  hot  water  to  the 
bruised  fruit.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a  bright  pale- 
amber  i-ulor,  without  smell,  and  bland  to  the  taste. 
Kept  warm,  it  becomes  rancid,  and  at  38°  Fahr.  it 
congeals.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  all  mild  ex- 
pressed vegetable  oils ;  of  these  the  most  fluid  are  pre- 
ferred, and  hence  the  oils  of  olives  and  of  almonds  are 
those  chiefly  used  in  medicine.  One  of  the  most  es- 
teemed kinds  of  oil  is  that  produced  at  Aix  (Iluile  d'Aix 
en  Provence").  Florence  oil  is  also  a  tine  kind,  imported 
from  Leghorn  in  flasks  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  net- 
work, formed  of  the  leaves  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  olive  oil  in  most  frequent  use  at 
the  table  for  salads  (hence  they  are  called  Salad  oils). 
Lucca  oil  is  imported  in  jars  holding  about  nineteen 
gallons  each.  Genoa  oil  is  a  fine  kind.  Gallipoli  oil 
is  imported  in  casks,  and  constitutes  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  olive  oil  imported  into  England.  Sicily  oil 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Spanish  oil  is  the  worst. 
The  foot  deposited  by  olive  oil  is  used  for  oiling  ma- 
chinery, under  the  name  of  DreppinffS  of  Sweet  oil. 

Another  important  advantage  afforded  by  this  tree 
is  its  fruit  in  a  pickled  state.  It  is  gathered  unripe, 
and  suffered  to  steep  in  water  for  some  days,  and  is  aft- 
erward put  into  a  lye  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali,  with 
the  ashes  of  olive-stones,  or  with  lime.  It  is  then  put 
up  in  earthen  bottles,  or  in  barrels,  with  salt  and  water, 
and  in  this  state  is  ready  for  use.  Olives  are  eaten  be- 
fore, as  well  as  after  meals,  and  are  believed  to  excite 
appetite  and  promote  digestion.  The  finest  kind  of 
prepared  fruit  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
Picholines,  after  one  Picholini,  an  Italian,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  art  of  pickling  olives.  The  fruit  of  the 
olive  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  during  Lent,  in  its  ripe  state,  without  any 
preparation,  except  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pep- 
per, salt,  and  oil.  From  the  value  of  its  products,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  aside  from  other  consider- 
ations, the  culture  of  the  olive  strongly  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  agriculturist,  and  the  trial 
should  be  made  in  every  place  where  its  failure  is  not 
certain,  and  for  this  purpose  young  grafted  trees  of 
hardy  and  choice  varieties  should  be  obtained  from 
Europe,  and  the  formation  of  nurseries  immediately 
begun.  A  portion  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  the  islands  of 
Georgia,  and  chosen  exposures  of  the  interior  of  the 
last-named  State,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Western 
States,  California,  or  of  Oregon,  will  be  the  scene  of 
this  species  of  culture,  if  ever  attended  with  success  in 
North  America. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Omnium,  a  term  used  at  the  English  Stock  Ex- 
change, to  express  the  aggregate  value  of  the  different 
stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  now  usually  funded.  Thus, 
in  the  English  loan  of  £36,000,000  contracted  for  in 
June,  1815,  the  omnium  consisted  of  £130  3  per  cent,  re- 
duced annuities,  £44  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  £10  4  per 
cent,  annuities,  for  each  £100  subscribed.  The  loan 
was  contracted  for  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  prices 
of  the  above  stocks  were — 3  per  cent,  reduced,  54;  3 
per  cent,  consols,  55 ;  4  per  cents.,  70 ;  hence  the  par- 
cels of  stock  given  for  £100  advanced,  were  worth — 

£      «.     d. 

£180  reduced,  at  54 TO    4    0 

£44,  consols,  at  65 24    4    0 

£]  04  per  cents.,  at  TO TOO 

Together Tol    8    0 

which  would  be  the  value  of  the  omnium,  or  £1  8*. 
p«-r  rent,  pri-mium,  independently  of  any  discount  for 
prompt  payment. 

Onion  (Ger.  Zwkld;  Fr.  Oiynon;  It.  Cipolla;  Sp. 


Cebolla ;  Rtiss.  LuF),  a  well-known  bulbous  plant  (A Ili- 
um Cfpn,  Linn.)  cultivated  all  over  Europe  and  the  U. 
States  for  culinary  purposes.  The  Strasburg,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  varieties  are  the  most  esteemed. 

Ontario,  a  lake  of  New  York  and  Canada,  eastern- 
most and  smallest  in  extent  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
North  America.  It  is  between  43°  10'  and  44 "  N.  lat., 
and  between  76°  and  88°  W.  long.  It  receives  Niagara 
River,  the  great  outlet  of  the  upper  lakes,  in  its  south- 
western part,  and  has  its  outlet  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  its  northeastern  part,  in  which,  immediately 
below  the  lake,  is  the  cluster  denominated  the  "  Thou- 
sand Islands."  Its  shape  approaches  to  a  long  and 
narrow  ellipse,  being  190  miles  long,  and  55  wide  in  its 
widest  part,  and  about  480  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  in  some  places  over  GOO  feet  deep,  so  that  its  bottom 
is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  sur- 
face is  330  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  134£ 
feet  above  tide-water.  In  every  part  it  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  has  many 
good  harbors,  and  is  rarely  frozen  excepting  in  shallow 
parts  near  the  shore.  The  principal  rivers  which  enter 
it  from  the  southern  side  are  the  Genesee,  Oswego,  and 
Black  rivers,  and  a  large  number  of  creeks.  The  Bay 
of  Quinte  is  a  long  and  irregular  body  of  water  on  its 
eastern  part,  which  receives  a  considerable  river,  the 
outlet  of  several  small  lakes,  and  Burlington  Bay  is  in 
its  western  part.  Both  these  bays  are  in  Canada.  It 
has  several  important  places  on  its  shores,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Coburg,  in 
Canada;  and  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbor,  Port  Genesee, 
or  Charlotte,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  subject  to 
violent  storms  aud  heavy  swells.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Erie  Canal  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  and  from  thence 
the  Erie  Canal  forms  a  navigable  communication  with 
the  Hudson  River,  a  distance  of  209  miles ;  and  much 
of  the  trade  of  New  York  for  the  West  passes  through 
it  and  through  the  Welland  Canal,  which  is  28  miles 
long,  with  27  locks,  and  admits  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vessels  which  navigate  the  lakes.  This  canal 
commences  at  Sherbroke,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  terminates  at  Port  Dalhou- 
sie,  on  Lake  Ontario,  nine  miles  west  of  Niagara  vil- 
lage. Its  entrance  being  a  considerable  distance  west 
of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  it  is  open  earlier  than  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Buffalo,  where  the  ice  often  accumulates 
in  the  spring.  The  Rideau  Canal  forms  a  navigable 
communication  with  the  Ottawa  River,  126  miles.  It 
has  15  light-houses  on  the  American  shore,  and  13  on 
the  Canadian  side. — See  LAKES,  Commerce  of. 

Onyx  (Ger.  Onyx;  Fr.  Oniv.  Onice ;  Sp.  Onique; 
Lat.  Onyx).  Any  stone  exhibiting  layers  of  two  or 
more  colors  strongly  contrasted  is  called  an  onyx,  as 
banded  jasper,  chalcedony,  etc.,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter,  when  it  is  marked  with  white,  and  stratified 
with  opaque  and  translucent  lines.  But  the  Oriental 
onyx  is  considered  a  substance  consisting  of  two  or 
more  layers  or  bands  of  distinct  and  different  colors. 
A  sard,  or  sardoine,  having  a  layer  of  white  upon  it, 
would  be  called  an  onyx ;  and  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  layers  it  would  be  distinguished  as  an  onyx  with 
three  or  more  bands.  Some  of  the  antique  engravings 
are  upon  onyxes  of  four  bands. — MAWK'S  Treatifu  <.n 
Diamonds,  etc. 

Opal  (Ger.  Opal;  Fr.  Opnle;  It.  Opalo ;  Sp.  Opalo, 
Piedra  iris;  Porl.Opalti;  Lnt.Opalus),*  stone,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  found  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies, etc.  When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  is  soft, 
but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  opal  is  always  amorphous  ;  fracture  con- 
choidal ;  commonly  somewhat  transparent.  Hardness 
varies  considerably.  Specific  gravity  from  1'958  to 
•J •.">!.  The  low  ness  of  its  speeitie  gravity  in  some  cases 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  cavities  which  the  stone 
contains.  These  are  sometimes  filled  with  drops  of 
water.  Some  specimens  of  opal  have  the  property  of 
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emitting  various  colored  rays,  with  a  particular  ofl'ul- 
gency,  when  placed  between  the  eyo  and  the  light. 
The  opals  which  possess  this  property  arc  distinguish- 
ed hy  lapidaries  by  the  epithet  Oriental;  and  often,  by 
mineralogists,  by  the  epithet  nobilis.  This  property 
rendered  the  .stone  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. — 
THOMSON'S  Chemistry ;  see  also  PLINY,  Hist.  Nat.  lib. 
xxxvii.  c.  0,  where  there  are  some  very  curious  details 
as  to  this  stone. 

Opium  (Ger.  Mohnsaft;  Fr.  Opium ;  It.  Oppio ;  Sp. 
and  Port.  Qpi&i  Lat.  Opium;  Arab.  Ufyoon;  Hind. 
Ufecm ;  Turk.  Madjooii),  the  concrete  juice  of  the  white 
poppy  (Papaocr  somniferuni),  which  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  Asia,  though  now  found  growing  wild  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England.  Opium 
is  chiefly  prepared  in  India,  Turkey,  and  Persia ;  but 
the  white  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  capsules, 
and  of  the  useful  bland  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds.  It 
has  also  been  cultivated,  and  opium  made,  in  En- 
gland ;  but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever 
being  raised  here  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
poppy  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stalk  rising  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet;  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  lettuce,  and  its  flower  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tulip.  When  at  its  full  growth,  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  top  of  the  plant,  from  which  there  issues  a 
white  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens,  and  is  scraped 
off  the  plants,  and  wrought  into  cakes.  In  India,  these 
are  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  plant  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together,  and  in  this  situation  are  dried,  and 
packed  in  chests  lined  with  hides  and  covered  with 
gunny,  each  containing  forty  cakes,  and  weighing  two 
muumls,  or  149£  Ibs. ;  they  are  exported  in  this  state 
to  the  places  where  the  opium  is  consumed.  Turkey 
opium  is  in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of  rumex,  which  is 
considered  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as  the  inferior 
kinds  have  none  of  these  capsules  adhering  to  them. 
According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  opium  has  a 
peculiar  strong,  heavy,  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste, 
accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  acrid  heat,  or  biting  on 
the  tongue  and  lips,  if  it  be  well  chewed.  Its  color, 
when  good,  is  a  reddish  brown,  or  fawn  color;  its  tex- 
ture compact  and  uniform.  Its  specific  gravity  is  l-336. 
When  soft,  it  is  tenacious ;  but  when  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  uniform  shin- 
ing fracture,  is  pulverulent,  and  affords  a  yellowish 
brown  powder.  East  Indian  opium  has  a  strong  em- 
pyreumatic  smell,  but  not  much  of  the  peculiar  nar- 
cotic, heavy  odor  of  the  Turkey  opium ;  the  taste  is 
more  bitter,  and  equally  nauseous,  but  it  has  less  acri- 
mony. It  agrees  with  the  Turkey  opium  in  other  sensi- 
ble qualities,  except  that  its  color  is  blacker,  and  its 
texture  less  plastic,  although  it  is  as  tenacious.  Good 
Turkey  opium  has  been  found  to  yield  nearly  three 
times  the  quantity  of  morphia,  or  of  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  that  is  yielded  by  East  Indian  opi- 
um. Opium  is  regarded  as  bad  when  it  is  very  soft, 
greasy,  light,  friable,  of  an  intensely  black  color,  or  mix- 
ed with  many  impurities.  A  weak  or  empyreumatic 
odor,  a  slightly  bitter  or  acrid,  or  a  sweetish  taste,  or 
the  power  of  marking  a  brown  or  black  continuous 
streak  when  drawn  across  paper,  are  all  symptoms  of 
inferior  opium. — Dispensatory.  The  raising  of  opium 
is  a  very  hazardous  business ;  the  poppy  being  a  deli- 
cate plant,  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  insects, 
wind,  hail,  or  unseasonable  rain.  The  produce  seldom 
agrees  with  the  true  average,  but  commonly  runs  in 
extremes ;  while  one  cultivator  is  disappointed,  another 
reaps  immense  gain.  One  season  does  not  pay  the  la- 
bor of  the  culture ;  another,  peculiarly  fortunate,  en- 
riches all  the  cultivators.  This  circumstance  is  well 
suited  to  allure  man,  ever  confident  of  good  fortune. — 
COLEBKOOKE'S  Husbandry  of  Bengal. 

The  Opium  Trade. — This  drug  is  chiefly  grown  in 
British  India,  where  it  has  long  been  a  strict  monop- 
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oly  of  the  government,  and  also  in  Persia  and  Turkey. 
It  was  first  imported  into  China  by  the  Portuguese; 
but  up  to  the  year  17C8  the  whole  quantity  imported 
did  not  exceed  from  100  to  200  chests  annually.  The 
East  India  Company  commenced  its  importation  in 
1773-'4 ;  and  in  1780  small  depots  for  its  sale  were 
established  a  little  south  of  Macao.  The  trade  con- 
tinued to  increase  rapidly  from  India  until  17W,  when 
large  English  ships  found  it  profitable  to  anchor  near 
Whampoa,  for  fifteen  months  at  a  time,  selling  opium. 
In  1800  its  sale  had  risen  to  about  2000  chests ;  but  re- 
cently its  further  importation  into  China  was  prohib- 
ited. Since  that  period  the  smuggler  succeeds  the  le- 
gal importer ;  and  although  the  importation  is  no  lon- 
ger conducted  in  the  vessels  of  the  East  India  Company, 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  under  their  monopoly,  and 
sold  by  them  to  private  traders,  by  whom  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  prohibited  markets  of  China. 

Consumption  and  Trade  of  Opium  in  China. — Opium 
is  pretty  extensively  used,  both  as  a  masticatory  and 
in  smoking,  in  Turkey  and  India;  but  its  great  con- 
sumption is  in  China  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
where  the  habit  of  smoking  it  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal. The  Chinese  boil  or  seethe  the  crude  opium ; 
and  by  this  process  the  impurities,  resinous  and  gum- 
my matter,  are  separated,  and  the  remaining  extract 
only  is  reserved  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  drug  loses 
its  ordinary  strong  and  offensive  aromatic  odor,  and 
has  even  a  fragrant  and  agreeable  perfume.  A  small 
ball  of  it,  inserted  in  a  large  wooden  pipe  with  some 
combustible  matter,  is  lighted,  and  the  amateur  pro- 
ceeds to  inhale  four  or  five  whiffs,  when  he  lies  down 
and  resigns  himself  to  his  dreams,  which  are  said  to 
have  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  sensations 
produced  by  inhaling  the  oxyd  of  azote.  Those  who 
do  not  carry  the  indulgence  to  excess  do  not,  it  is  said, 
experience  any  bad  effects  from  it.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
supplies  of  opium  for  the  consumption  of  China  have 
always  been  derived  from  India,  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  only  being  derived  from  Turkey.  The  trade 
has  always  been  contraband,  the  introduction  of  the 
drug  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Until  about  1810  the  trade  had  not  attracted 
much  attention,  or  become  of  any  very  great  import- 
ance, but  it  has  since  been  very  greatly  extended,  and 
has  been  since  1828  of  first-rate  consequence.  The 
trade  was  at  first  carried  on  at  Whampoa,  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Canton ;  next  at  Macao,  whence  it  was 
driven  by  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  there- 
after in  the  Bay  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is  kept  on 
board  ships,  commonly  called  receiving  ships,  of  which 
there  are  often  ten  or  twelve  lying  together  at  anchor. 
But  latterly  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  all  along  the 
southeast  coast  of  China,  by  means  of  a  species  of  fast- 
sailing  vessels  called  "clippers,"  built  expressly  for 
the  trade  and  strongly  armed.  The  sales  are  mostly 
effected  by  the  English  and  American  agents  in  Can- 
ton, who  give  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium ; 
which,  on  producing  the  order,  is  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  smuggler,  who  comes  along  side  at  night  to  re- 
ceive it.  Frequently,  however,  the  smuggler  purchases 
the  opium  on  his  own  account,  paying  for  it  on  the  spot 
in  silver ;  it  being  a  rule  of  the  trade,  never  departed 
from,  to  receive  the  monej'  before  the  drug  is  delivered. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present,  century  the 
exports  of  opium  from  India  to  China  averaged  about 
2500  chests,  of  149 £  pounds  each.  But  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Malwa  opium  into  the  markets  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  the  exports  began  rapidly  to  increase. 

According  to  the  Friend  of  India  of  Calcutta,  Octo- 
ber, 1855,  the  opium  sales  for  the  five  preceding  years 
were  as  follows : 
1849-50. .  Chests  sold,  35,383. . 


1S50_'51.. 
1852 
1853 
1S54 


.Proceeds,  35,432,000  Rs. 

34,409 "         32,250,000   " 

33,561 "         37,245,000   " 

39,403 "         38,348,000   " 

48,319 "         36,T2T,000   " 


The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  is  about  Rs.  240  a  chest. 
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4N  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES  (EXCLUDING 
FRACTIONS)  or  'IMK  DIFFERENT  SI-ECIES  OF  KAST  INDIA 

(  ll'IVM   IMI'OKTF.I)  INTO  CHINA  KEOM  THE  SEASON  1810-1S17, 
DOWN   TO  THE   SEASON   1837-1838,    WIIBN  THB  TKADE   WAS 
INTEKBriTKD. 

From  April  lit  to  March  31st. 

Number  of 
Cherts. 

Vmlue  in 

Hollars. 

1816  '17        

3,210 
3,680 

3',904',-_:>il 
4.151,250 
5,583  200 
8,400,800 
8,314  600 
7,988.930 
8,515,100 
7,079.025 
7,608,205 
9,610,085 
10,425.075 
12.535.115 
12,057,157 
ll,9i:4,263 
10,931,605 
15,32-2,759 
13,056.540 
9,655,010 
10,539,875 
14,287,330 
10,883,157 

1817  '18                     

1818-19              

4580 
4600 
4,770 
4,628 
5,822 
7,082 
8,655 
9,621 

1819  '20          

1821  '22            

1822-'23            

18  3-'24     

1824-'25                     

18->5-'26            

1826-'-'7       

9,969 
9,535 
13,132 
14,000 
18,760 
13,503 
23,670 
19,786 

1827  '28              

18°8-'29  

1829  '30  

1830  '31  

1831  '32  

1832  '33                         

1S33  '34  

1834-'35  

16.514 
16,785 
21,509 
20,049 

1835-36  
1836  '37  

1837  '33  

Confiscation  of  Opium  in  1839. — Opium  has  always 
been  prohibited  in  China,  and  consequently  its  impor- 
tation has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  smuggling 
speculation.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  prohibition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  opium  was  all  along  intended  to  be  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
trade  grew  gradually  up,  from  A  small  beginning,  to 
be  one  of  great  extent  and  value ;  .and  it  is  contradic- 
tory and  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case  had  it  encountered  any  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  Chinese  authorities.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  these  functionaries,  instead  of  opposing  the  trade, 
or  even  merely  conniving  at  it,  were  parties  to  its  being 
openly  carried  on,  and  received  certain  regulated  and 
large  fees  on  all  the  opium  that  was  imported.  It  has 
even  been  alleged  that  a  part  of  these  fees  found  its 
way  into  the  Imperial  treasury  at  Pekin,  though  that 
is  more  doubtful.  The  appetite  for  the  drug  increased 
with  the  increasing  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  assignable  limits  to  the  quantity 
that  might  be  disposed  of  in  the  empire.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  trade  seems  at  length  to  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Pekin  to  the  subject.  We 
doubt,  however,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  .al- 
leged to  the  contrary,  whether  a  sense  of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  the  use  of  the  drug  had  much  to  do 
in  the  matter.  This,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  the  subject  as 
to  which  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  ; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that,  provided  it  be  not  car- 
ried to  excess,  the  use  of  opium  -is  not  more  injurious 
than  that  of  wine,  brandy,  or  other  stimulants.  The 
alarm  of  the  Chinese  government  was  probably  not  so 
much  about  the  health  or  morals  of  its  subjects  as 
about  their  bullion!  They  are  still  haunted  by  the 
same  visionary  fears  of  being  drained  of  a  due  supply 
of  gold  and  silver,  that  formerly  haunted  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  imports  of  opium  having  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  no  longer  balanced  by  the  exports 
of  tea  and  silk,  sycee  silver  began  also  to  be  exported ! 
The  paternal  government  of  Pekin  might  have  tolerated 
what  are  called  the  demoralising  effects  of  opium  with 
stoical  indifference,  but  the  exportation  of  silver  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  endured.  It  is,  however,  -only  fair 
to  state  that  the  Chinese  statesmen  are  not  all  of  the 
school  of  Mun  and  Gee,  and  that  some  of  them  appear 
to  have  taken  an  enlightened  view  of  the  question,  and 
to  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  prejudices 
that  still  influence  the  majority  of  their  colleagues. 
The  statesmen  in  question  contended  that,  whether  the 
use  of  the  drug  were  injurious  or  not,  the  taste  for  it 
was  too  deeply  seated  and  too  widely  diffused  to  admit 
of  its  effectual  prohibition  ;  and  they,  therefore,  pro- 


posed  that  its  importation  should  be  legalized,  subject- 
ing it,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  heavy  duty.  There  can 
not  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  proper  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  In  the  end,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pekin,  influenced  by  unfounded  theories 
as  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals,  came  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic.  No  sooner  had  this  resolu- 
tion been  adopted,  than  a  most  extraordinary  change 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Chi- 
nese authorities ;  and  their  usual  caution  seems  to  have 
wholly  deserted  them.  They  now  became  as  precipi- 
tate and  violent  as  they  had  previously  been  slow  and 
circumspect;  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt 
forcibly  to  put  down  the  trade.  To  accomplish  this, 
all  foreigners  were,  in  March,  1839,  prohibited  from 
leaving  Canton  ;  and  compulsory  measures  were  at  the 
same  time  resorted  to  for  compelling  them  to  deliver 
up  the  opium  in  their  possession.  How  the  affair 
might  have  ended,  had  the  English  at  Canton  been 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  in  this  crisis, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by 
those  on  whose  statements  we  are  disposed  to  rely,  that 
they  would  most  probably  have  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  it  with  comparatively  little  loss.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  acting  for  themselves,  they  had  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Elliot,  chief  superintendent 
of  the  British  trade  in  Canton ;  and  he,  while  under 
constraint,  occasioned  by  confinement  to  the  factory, 
commanded  all  the  opium 'belonging  to  British  subjects 
to  be  given  up  to  him  for  delivery  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities; declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  "failing 
the  surrender  of  the  said  opium,"  the  British  govern- 
ment should  be  free  "of  -all  measures  of  responsibility 
or  liability  in  respect-of  British-owned  opium." 

We  do  not  .presume  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  or  policy  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent;  but  in  consequence  thereof,  and  of 
the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the  Chinese,  above 
20,000  chests  of  opium  were  delivered  up  to  Mr.  Elliot 
by  British  subjects,  and  by  him  to  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties; and  the  latter,  not  satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  the  opium,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  placed 
in  a  state  of  security  till  the  matters  with  respect  to  it 
should  be  arranged,  immediately  proceeded  to  destroy 
it!  Having  succeeded  thus  far,  the  Chinese  next  in- 
sisted that  the  foreign  merchants  should  subscribe  a 
bond,  pledging  themselves  not  to  import  opium  into 
any  part  of  China;  or  that,  if  they  did,  they  were  to 
he  justly  liable  to  the  penalty-of  death.  But  this  con- 
dition being  refused,  and  no  arrangement  having  been 
come  to,  Mr.  Elliot  suspended  the  trade  on  the  22d  of 
'  May.  Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  a 
war  with  China  grew  out-of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings. 

Indemnity  for  the  Opium  destroyed  in  C/iina. — The 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation  that 
should  be  awarded  to  the  parties  who  delivered  up  the 
opium  to  the  superintendent  in  China  has  since  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  merchants  con- 
tended that  they  were  entitled  to  its  cost,  or  to  the 
price  at  which  it  had  been  invoiced  to  them,  or  to 
above  £2,300,000.  It  is,  however,  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  price  of  opium  is  exceedingly  fluctu- 
ating, and  that  it  is  influenced  in  a  very  high  degree 
by  variations  in  the  facilities  for  smuggling  into  China. 
And  it  was  contended  by  government,  that  such  were 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  clandestine  im- 
portation when  the  delivery  was  made  in  1839,  that  the 
price  of  opium  had  fallen  to  less  than  half  its  invoice 
cost,  and  that  supposing  the  merclvants  had  retained  it, 
they  must  necessarily  have  sustained  a  very  heavy 
loss.  Having  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  govern- 
ment proposed  that  indemnity  should  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  £64  per  chest  (£1,250,000  in  all),  being  (though 
little  more  than  halt'  the  sum  claimed)  considerably 
above  the  current  price  of  opium  in  Canton  previously 
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to  its  being  delivered  up.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  decision  was  much  found  fault  with.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  think  it  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable.  No  one  doubts,  though  not  a  pound  of  the 
opium  had  been  delivered  up  to  Captain  Elliot,  that 
its  owners  must,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  sale,  have  lost  heavily;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  see  no  ground  for  contend- 
ing that  government  was  bound,  because  their  agent 
had  interfered,  to  place  the  merchants  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  they  would  have  been  in  but  for  that  inter- 
ference. All  that  they  could  justly  require  was,  that 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  injure  them. 

Cultivation  of  Opium  in  India — Monopoly — Revenue, 
etc. — Opium  is  produced  in  Bengal,  principally  in  the 
provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  in  parts  of  Bombay, 
and  in  Malwa,  in  Central  India.  In  Bengal  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  is  a  monopoly,  no  person  being  al- 
lowed to  grow  the  poppy  except  on  account  of  govern- 
ment. Thelattermakeadvancestothecultivators,  who 
deliver  the  entire  produce  into  their  hands  at  a  fixed 
price  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  Ib.  It  is  afterward  sold  by  the 
Company  for  about  11s.  peril).,  so  that  the  profit  of  the 
latter  amounts  to  about  7s.  Gd.  per  Ib.  Opium  may  be 
grown  and  manufactured  in  Bombay;  but  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  high  duty  that  is  imposed  on  opium 
imported  into  the  Presidency.  The  object  of  this  high 
duty  is  to  "discourage  its  production."  Government 
purchase  what  little  is  produced  in  Bombay,  supplying 
through  licensed  dealers  all  that  is  required  for  home 
consumption.  The  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Malwa,  in  Central  India,  and  yields  a  large  revenue. 
Down  to  1831,  it  was  produced  under  a  monopoly. 
But  in  that  year  the  business  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  revenue  collected  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  the  opium  when  passing  through  the  Company's 
territories  to  Bombay.  The  capture  of  Scinde,  by 
closing  the  route  for  the  smuggling  of  opium  through 
Kurachee  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Demaun, 
etc.,  enabled  a  large  addition  to  be  made  to  the  transit 
duty  on  Malwa  opium,  which  was  raised  in  1847  to  400 
rupees  per  chest,  affording  a  revenue  to  government  of 
about  5s.  8d.  per  Ib. — (We  have  borrowed  these  au- 
thentic details  from  the  Official  Papers  relative  to  In- 
dia, p.  73-75,  published  in  1853.)  No  one  doubts  that 
opium  is  an  excellent  subject  for  taxation;  and  the 
higher  the  rate  to  which  the  duty  on  it  can  be  raised 
without  encouraging  smuggling,  so  much  the  better. 
But  a  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  opium  revenue  is  raised  in  Ben- 
gal and  other  parts  of  India ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
the  better  policy  to  open  the  culture  of  the  plant  to  the 
unfettered  competition  of  the  public,  imposing  a  high 
duty  on  the  drug  when  grown  or  when  exported. 
Without,  however,  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this 
difficult  question,  we  may  shortly  observe  that  the 
monopoly  does  not  appear  to  have  the  consequences 
stated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  who  tells  us  (Husbandry  of 
Bengal,  p.  118)  that,  except  in  a  few  situations  that 
are  peculiarly  favorable,  its  culture  is  unprofitable ; 
and  that  the  peasants  engage  in  it  with  reluctance, 
being  tempted  thereto  only  by  the  advances  made  by 
the  government  agents.  But  if  such  were  the  case  for- 
merly, it  would  seem  that  circumstances  have  changed 
in  the  interval;  for  it  appears  from  the  official  ac- 
counts that  the  production  of  Bengal  opium,  which 
amounted  to  17,858  chests  of  1GO  Ibs.  each  in  1840-'41, 
had  increased  to  about  36,000  chests  in  1848-'49.  The 
number  of  chests  of  Malwa  opium  (140  Ibs.  each)  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  during  the  same  period  has  con- 
tinued pretty  stationary  at  about  16,000  a  year.  The 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  immense  supply  of 
above  50,000  chests,  is  sent  to  China.  Latterly  it  has 
produced  to  the  government  of  India  a  clear  revenue 
of  considerably  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling  a  year. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  opium,  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  be  so  injurious  as  has 


been  represented.  That  it  may,  like  spirits  and  wine, 
be  abused,  is  abundantly  certain  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  it  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  either  of 
these  articles.  And  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  prin- 
cipally consumed,  are  a  highly  industrious,  sober,  fru- 
gal people. 

It  is  computed  that,  had  China  no  silk  nor  teas  to 
give  in  part  payment  for  the  opium  consumed  in  tho 
Celestial  empire,  the  drain  of  specie  during  the  last 
30  years  would  have  amounted  to  $600,000,000.  It  is 
stated  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Chi- 
na, on  the  subject  of  the  opium  trade,  that  the  drain 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  to  supply  this  destructive 
luxury,  was, 

From  1829  to  1831 $24,000,000 

"     1831  to  1834 28,000,000 

"     1834tol838 40,000,000 

The  latter  sum,  it  is  stated,  is  about  the  average 
annual  outlay  at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  considered 
by  an  intelligent  commercial  correspondent  at  Macao 
quite  problematical  whether  the  Chinese  would  have 
taken  more  cotton  goods  and  other  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  England,  had  they  not  expended 
so  much  for  opium.  The  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  are  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  or 
discredit  may  attach  to  keeping  up  this  lucrative  trade 
in  opium,  are  stated  at  $18,000,000  per  annum.  If  the 
company  succeed  in  opening  new  markets  for  the  drug 
(and  it  is  represented  that  they  are  establishing  retail 
shops  all  over  the  Indian  empire),  the}'  will  be  amply 
reimbursed  for  their  diminished  importations  into  Chi- 
na, since  the  importation  of  Turkish  opium  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  has  so  considerably  interfered  with  their 
previously  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  importation  of  opium  into 
China,  though  illegal,  is  openly  tolerated  by  the  Chi- 
nese officials,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
cash  customers  for  any  quantity  imported.  From  200 
chests  in  1756,  when  the  trade  was  legal,  the  importa- 
tion has  risen  to  from  70,000  to  80,000  chests  per  an- 
num in  1856,  when  its  introduction  is  prohibited  by 
law.  The  value  of  opium  imported  in  1756  was  about 
$1,000,000;  the  value  at  the  present  day  has  risen  to 
$40,000,000.  The  basis  of  foreign  exchange  with  Chi- 
na is  as  follows:  General  imports,  opium  (which  makes 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  bullion  and  specie,  or 
drafts  on  London. — Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1856-'57. 

Cultivation  in  the  United  States. — A  variety  of  the 
"  Common"  or  "  Opium  Poppy"  (Papaver  somniferum), 
indigenous  to  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  Portugal  to  Japan,  and  especially  cul- 
tivated in  China,  India,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Morea,  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
and  has  proved  itself  susceptible  of  easy  cultivation 
on  very  rich  soils,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  flowers  of  the 
"  White  Poppy"  (Papaver  s.  alba),  the  variety  with 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  may  be  either  entire- 
ly white  or  red,  or  may  be  fringed  with  purple,  rose, 
or  lilac,  variegated  and  edged  with  the  same  colors, 
but  never  occur  blue  nor  yellow,  nor  mixed  with  these 
colors,  each  petal  being  generally  marked  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  black  or  purple  spot.  The  seeds  are  black 
in  the  plants  having  purple  flowers,  and  light-colored 
in  those  wliich  arc  white ;  although  the  seeds  of  the 
latter,  when  of  spontaneous  growth,  are  sometimes 
black.  The  largest  heads,  which  are  employed  for 
medical  or  domestic  use,  are  obtained  from  the  single- 
flowered  kind,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
opium,  but  also  on  account  of  the  bland,  esculent  oil 
that  is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  which  are  simply 
emulsive,  and  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  principle. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  if  no  other,  its  culture  in  this 
country  is  worthy  of  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  opium,  there  can  be  but  little 
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doubt  that  our  clear  sky,  fervid  summer  sun,  and  heavy 
dews  would  greatly  favor  the  production  of  this  article ; 
but  how  far  these  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
American  ingenuity  in  devising  improved  methods  for 
its  extraction,  would  allow  us  to  compete  with  the 
cheapness  of  labor  in  the  East,  can  only  be  determined 
by  actual  trial.  Certainly  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
public  encouragement,  as  the  annual  amount  of  opium 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  valued  at  upward 
of  $407,000,  a  considerable  portipn  of  which  might  be 
saved,  and  thereby  add  to  our  resources.  Besides,  if 
we  were  to  raise  a  surplus,  it  could  be  sent  to  China 
in  exchange  for  tea.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  however,  requires  the  provision  of  good  soil, 
appropriate  manure,  and  careful  management.  The 
strength  of  the  juice,  according  to  Dr.  Butler,  of  Brit- 
ish India,  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  moist- 
ure of  the  climate.  A  deficiency  even  of  dew  prevents 
the  proper  flow  of  the  peculiar  narcotic,  milky  juice, 
which  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the  plant,  while 
an  excess,  besides  washing  off  this  milk,  causes  addi- 
tional mischief,  by  separating  the  soluble  from  the  in- 
soluble parts  of  this  drug.  This  not  only  deteriorates 
its  quality,  but  increases  the  quantity  of  moisture, 
which  must  afterward  be  got  rid  of. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING    THE   IMPOSTS  OP   OPIUM  INTO  THE 
UNITEI>  STATES  FOE  THE  VEAU  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S56. 


Whence  Imported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

113  '.'3D 

$272  608 

1,0110 

4626 

55 

100 

1  310 

2556 

Turkey  in  Asia  

9,457 

26  5!'8 

China  

32,*l62 

179,358 

Total  

157,814 

$485,840 
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xxi.  365 ;  NILES'  Register,  xxiii.  249 ;  China  War  and 
Opium  Trade ;  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1856. 

Opoponax  (Ger.  Opoponax  •  Fr.  Opopanax ;  It. 
Opupimasso ;  Sp.  Opopnnaca  •  Arab.  Jawcsheer"),  a  gum- 
resin  obtained  from  the  Pastinaca  Opoponax,  a  species 
of  parsnep.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  with  a  thick  branched  yellow-colored  root. 
The  roots  being  wounded,  a  milky  juice  flows  from 
them,  which,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  the  opoponax 
of  the  shops.  It  is  in  lumps  of  a  reddish  yellow  color, 
and  white  within.  Smell  peculiar.  Taste  bitter  and 
acrid.  Specific  gravity,  1-622.  It  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Being  used  only  to  a  small  extent  in  medi- 
cine, the  consumption  is  inconsiderable. — THOMSON'S 
Chemistry ;  AINSLIE'S  Matcria  Indica. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of 
Portugal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  two 
miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  41°  10'  30"  N.,  long.  80°  37' 
18"  W.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated,  well-built  city, 
and  is  supposed  to  contain,  including  the  suburbs  of 
Villanora  and  Gaya,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  harbor  of  Oporto  is  a 
bar  harbor,  and  can  only  be  entered,  at  least  by  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burden,  at  high  water;  and  it  is 
seldom  at  any  time  practicable  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  sixteen  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  castle  of  St.  Joao  de  Foz,  whence  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  some  of  which  are  at  all  times  above  water, 
extends  in  a  southwest  direction.  The  outermost  of 
these  rocks,  named  Filgueira,  which  is  always  visible, 
is  left  on  the  left  or  larboard  side  on  entering.  Cabe- 
delo  Point,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  en- 
trance, is  low  and  sandy.  The  bar  being  liable,  from 


the  action  of  the  tides,  and  of  sudden  swellings  or  fresh- 
es in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations,  it  is  exceeding- 
ly dangerous  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  crossing  it  with- 
out a  pilot.  Pilots  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
to  offer  their  services  when  a  vessel  comes  in  sight, 
unless  the  weather  be  so  bad  that  they  can  not  go  off. 
On  some  few  occasions  of  this  sort,  vessels  have  been 
detained  for  three  weeks  oft'  the  port,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  entering.  The  chapel  of  St.  Cath- 
erine in  a  line  with  that  of  St.  Michael  leads  over  the 
bar.  The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  and  of  neaps  from  six  to  eight  feet.  A 
light-house  with  a  revolving  light,  having  the  lantern 
220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  erected  on  rising 
ground  about  600  yards  north-northwest  of  St.  Joao  de 
Foz.  The  swellings  of  the  river,  or  freshes,  as  they 
are  called,  most  commonly  occur  in  spring,  and  are 
caused  by  heavy  rain,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains.  The  rise  of  water  at  such  times  is 
frequently  as  much  as  forty  feet ;  and  the  rapidity  and 
force  of  the  current  are  so  very  great,  that  no  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream.  Fortu- 
nately, afresh  never  occurs  without  previous  warning ; 
and  it  is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made 
fast  to  trees,  or  stone  pillars  erected  on  the  shore  for 
that  purpose. — For  further  information  as  to  the  har- 
bor of  Oporto,  see  PUKDY'S  Sailing  Directions  for  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

Oporto  is  the  emporium  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  considerable 
foreign  commerce.  The  well-known  red  wine,  denom- 
inated Port,  from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  this 
city,  form's  by  far  the  largest  article  of  export.  The 
exports  vary  in  different  years,  from  about  26,000  to 
above  40,000  pipes.  England  is  much  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  port.  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wine  originally  introduced  port  into  the  Brit- 
ish markets,  and  gave  it  a  preference  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  had  no  just  title ;  this  preference 
first  generated,  and  its  long  continuance  has  since  so 
confirmed  the  taste  for  port  among  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population,  that  it  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ency as  an  after-dinner  wine,  notwithstanding  the 
equalization  of  the  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  nine 
years  ending  with  1851,  there  were  shipped  from  Opor- 
to for  England  22,861  pipes  a  year.  Next  to  England, 
Brazil,  Kussia,  and  the  north  of  Europe  are  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  port ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  sub- 
joined account,  that  the  total  exports  to  them  do  not 
amount  to  a  half  of  those  sent  to  England.  The  other 
exports  are  oil,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  wool,  refined 
sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  cork,  etc.  The 
imports  are  corn,  rice,  beef,  salt  fish,  and  other  articles 
of  provision;  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  from  Brazil;  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  hardware,  tin  plates,  etc.,  from  En- 
gland ;  hemp,  flax,  and  deals,  from  the  Baltic,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  British  manufactured  goods  imported  into 
Portugal  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Spain ;  being 
smuggled  into  that  country  through  Braganza  and 
other  towns  on  the  frontier. 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  AT  OPORTO  IN  THE  Foo- 
NOMIC  YEAK  lS54-'65. 


Years  and 

Vessels  Knt.-r.-.l. 

Vessels  Cleared. 

Months. 

National. 

For'n.  |    Tons. 

National. 

For'n. 

Tons. 

IBM. 

July  

SI 

36 

10,006 

74 

29 

10.656 

August  .  .  . 

98 

M 

14,046 

92 

31 

Ki.313 

September 
October  .  . 

101 

r>7 

26 
19 

12,187 

8,132 

89 
80 

38 
19 

ir..2C.H 
'.1.442 

November 

72 

21 

10,279 

75 

14 

<»..V>7 

December 

42 

21 

9,166 

39 

26 

9,356 

1865. 

January  .  . 

75 

32 

11,548 

56 

23 

10,338 

February  . 

1 

3 

B2S 

5 

3 

692 

March.... 

86 

43 

13.363 

40 

39 

11,950 

April  

80 

51 

13,576 

52 

45 

ll.tl.Vt 

May  

104 

42 

16,024 

?5 

42 

June  .... 

78 

27 

11,01)2 

88 

35 

14,449 

Total  .  . 

825 

355 

1!51.483|      785 

344    J126.-3S 
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EXPORTATION  OP  WINE  AND  HRANDY  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 
YEAR  1854-'55.— (12  canadas  =  1  almudc  =  3-64  gallons.) 


Wine — 1st  quality,  for  ports  in  Europe. . . 
"       out  of  Europe 
"                   "        out   of  the) 
Kingdom  and  islands) 
2d  quality,  for  ports  out  of  Kuropc 
Brandy— latquality,  for  ports  in  Europe. . . 
"                   "        out  of  Europe 
1               "                   "        out  of  the) 
Kingdom  and  islands/ 
Total...  


Pipes. 


1,386 

24(1 

1,740 


17 


35, 097 1   12 


Total  gallons 3,2T5,969. 

QUANTITY  OF  POET  WINE  EXPORTED  FROM  OPORTO  IN  1855, 
AND  THE  COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 


Countries. 

l'ipt:s. 

Alms. 

Cans. 

Brazil                  

3,644 

12 

6 

1Q8 

20 

8 

C05 

20 

6 

435 

12 

1 

683 

15 

9 

27 

13 

8 

26  755 

11 

11 

1,076 

10 

Spain    

13 

3 

15 

6 

256 

3 

8 

Portugal  and  possessions  

317 

288 

6 

14 

8 
2 

Newfoundland  

ISO 

19 

9 

Total  

34,386 

12 

11 

Total  gallons 3,152,906.— C.  D. 

Oranges  (Ger.  Pomeranzen;  Du.  Orangen;  Fr.  Or- 
anges ;  It.  Melarance ;  Sp.  Naranjas ;  Russ.  Pomeranezii ; 
Hind.  Narunge ;  Malay,  Simao-manii),  the  fruit  of  the 
orange-tree.  The  common  or  sweet  orange  (Citrus 
sinensis,  or  Citrus  nobilis),  and  the  Seville,  or  bitter  or- 
ange (Citrus  aurantium),  are  natives  of  China ;  and  the 
Portuguese  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  trans- 
ferred the  plant  to  other  countries.  Particular  species 
of  Citrus  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  various  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  birth-place  of  the  proper  orange  may  be 
distinctly  traced  to  China.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in 
our  green-houses.  Oranges  are  imported  in  chests  and 
boxes,  packed  separately  in  paper.  The  best  come 
from  the  Azores,  Spain,  and  Cuba ;  very  good  ones  are 
also  brought  from  Portugal,  Italy,  Malta,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  other  places. 

The  orange  trade  carried  on  by  this  country  is  of  con- 
siderable value  and  importance.  Oranges  are  not 
much  more  expensive  than  most  of  our  superior  do- 
mestic fruits,  while  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  of  those  of  warmer  climates. 

The  Citrus  aurantium,  or  golden-fruited  orange-tree, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  usually  attains  a  height 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  graceful  in  all  its 
parts.  The  trunk  is  upright,  and  branches  into  a  reg- 
ular or  symmetrical  head.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  of 
a  soft  and  almost  translucent  green,  while  that  of  the 
trunk  and  older  branches  is  of  a  delicate  ash-gray.  The 
leaves  are  moderately  large,  beautifully  shaped,  of  a 
fine  healthy  green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  sides, 
while  the  under  sides  have  a  slight  appearance  of  down. 
The  flowers  occur  in  little  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  are  pleasing  in  their  form,  of  a  delicate  white 
in  the  sweet  oranges,  and  in  the  more  acid  varieties 
slightly  tinged  with  pink.  In  some  plants  they  have 
a  more  powerful  odor,  and  are,  for  the  moment,  more 
rich ;  but  in  the  'orange-grove  there  is  a  fragrance  in 
the  aroma  which  never  satiates  nor  offends;  and  as 
the  tree  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  stages  of  its 
bearing— in  flower,  in  fruit  just  set,  and  in  golden  fruit, 
inviting  the  "  hand  to  pull  and  the  palate  to  taste"— it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  or  imagine  any  object 
more  delightful.  There  is  something,  too,  peculiar  in 
the  organization  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree.  Its  rind,  or 
external  covering,  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  containing 
but  little  juice  or  sap  of  any  kind  in  its  substance ;  but 
the  external  surface  is  covered,  or  tuberculated  with 
little  glands,  which  secrete  an  acrid,  volatile  oil,  very 


inflammable,  and  of  a  strong,  pungent  taste.  The  in- 
terior of  the  fruit  is  usually  divided  into  from  nine  to 
twelve  carpels  or  cells,  which  contain  the  pulp,  seeds, 
and  juice,  and  are  united  by  a  whitish  pellicle  or  leath- 
ery skin,  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  rind,  and 
may  easily  bo  separated  without  wasting  the  juice. 
The  seeds  are  solitary  or  several,  and  are  attached  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  carpel,  and  in  some  varieties  are 
entirely  wanting. 

The  wood  of  the  orange-tree,  when  dry,  weighs  forty-, 
four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  is  hard,  compact,  flexible, 
slightly  odoriferous,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  pol- 
ished. When  recently  cut,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  fades.  From  its  scarcity 
and  small  size,  it  is  but  little  employed  in  the  arts,  the 
only  particular  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  being  to 
make  boxes,  dressing-cases,  and  other  articles  of  fancy ; 
and  in  Florida,  considerable  quantities  of  straight, 
young  shoots  are  cut,  and  shipped  in  bundles,  to  be 
made  into  walking-canes. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  may  be  obtained  fresh  in 
any  region  of  the  globe,  and  at  almost  every  season  of 
the  year.  The  aromatic  oil  and  the  rind  preserve  it 
from  the  effects  both  of  heat  and  of  cold  ;  and  the  ac- 
ridity of  the  former  renders  it  proof  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  It  is  true  that  oranges  decay,  like  other 
fruit ;  but  that  does  not  happen  for  a  long  time,  if  the 
rind  remains  uninjured,  and  they  are  kept  from  hu- 
midity, and  so  ventilated  as  not  to  ferment.  With  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  this  fruit  in  various  places,  there 
appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  consider 
those  of  Malta  the  best ;  others  those  of  St.  Michael's ; 
while  others  prefer  those  of  Bahia,  Havana,  or  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  Maltese  oranges  are  usually  large,  the  rind  thick 
and  spongy,  and  the  glands  which  secrete  the  volatile 
oil  are  prominent.  The  pulp  is  red  and  delicious,  al- 
though sometimes  there  is  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  their 
taste.  They  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  an  irregular  size, 
and  are  generally  packed  in  shavings  or  saw-dust. 

The  St.  Michael's  oranges  are  of  a  small  size,  the  rind 
is  thin  and  smooth,  the  glands  small,  which  secrete  but 
little  volatile  oil,  the  pulp  light-colored,  and  of  a  de- 
licious, sugary  taste.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred,  with  each  fruit  en- 
veloped in  paper,  or  in  the  husks  of  maize. 

The  celebrated  Navel  oranges  of  Bahia  are  of  diffi- 
cult transport  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  hu- 
midity and  warmth  of  the  climate  through  which  they 
have  to  pass.  If  they  are  gathered  green,  however, 
and  suspended  in  the  air  above  deck,  or  at  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  in  netting,  they  will  endure  through  the 
voyage. 

The  Havana  oranges  are  usually  of  a  good  size,  with 
a  moderately  rough  rind,  and  a  pulp  well  filled  with 
delicious  juice.  From  the  shortness  of  the  voyage  to 
any  of  the  American  markets,  they  may  be  safely  trans- 
ported during  the  winter  months.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in 
Cuba  at  the  end  of  October,  and  is  usually  shipped  in 
barrels  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  fruits 
in  each,  put  up  loosely,  without  any  envelopes. 

The  St.  Augustine  oranges  are  superior,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  to  those  of  Cuba  or  the  Mediterranean. 
They  resemble  those  of  Havana  in  flavor,  but  are  much 
larger,  and  bring  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more 
in  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  Of  the  smaller 
sizes,  it  requires  about  three  hundred  fruits  to  fill  a 
barrel,  but  of  the  largest  ones  only  one  hundred  are 
necessary. 

In  Europe,  the  Valencia  oranges  arc  eagerly  sought 
after,  on  account  of  their  early  appearance,  large  size, 
and  beautiful  color.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  fruits  in 
each,  enveloped  in  brown  paper. 

The  Sicilian  oranges,  and  those  of  the  south  of  Italy, 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  of  the  same  quality.  They 
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are  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  fine  color,  and  are  rather 
acid  in  their  flavor.  Those  shipped  from  Messina  are 
put  up  in  boxes  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
ten  fruits  in  each,  and  those  of  Palermo,  which  mature 
later,  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  three  hundred  or  more 
fruits  in  each.  The  oranges  of  Reggio  ripen  very  early, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  send  them  away  by 
the  20th  of  October.  They  are  packed  in  boxes  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  fruits  in  each,  and,  like  most  of  the 
oranges  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  enveloped  in  paper. 

The  Provence  oranges  come  to  great  perfection,  and 
may  be  classed  with  those  of  Genoa.  Along  the  River 
Var,  they  have  two  harvests  of  the  orange,  the  first 
commencing  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  November, 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  turn,  and  continues  till  the 
4th  of  December;  the  second  begins  about  the  10th  of 
January,  and  is  prolonged  nearly  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  fruits  in  each,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  qualities. 

With  the  Seville  oranges  may  be  classed  those  of 
Faro,  St.  Ubes,  Oporto,  Andalusia,  Malaga,  and  the 
bitter  oranges  of  Cuba  and  Florida.  This  fruit  is  usu- 
ally of  a  good  size,  of  a  beautiful  color,  but  unfit  to 
eat,  on  account  of  its  bitter  flavor.  Those  shipped 
from  Seville  are  put  up  in  large  boxes,  of  one  thou- 
sand fruits  in  each  ;  while  those  of  Faro  and  St.  Ubes 
are  badly  packed  in  cases  of  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  rifty  in  each.  Those  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  principally  carried  to  England  and  the  Baltic, 
and  are  employed  in  cookery,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordials  and  other  aromatic  liquors.  The  essential 
product  of  the  fruit  is  in  the  rind  or  peel ;  it  is  cut  into 
quarters,  separated  from  the  pulp,  and  caused  to  be 
quickly  dried.  It  is  used  in  Holland  in  aromatizing 
a  liquor  called  curayoa. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 
IMPORTATIONS  OP  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OTHER  GREEN  FRUIT, 

AND  PRESERVED  FRUIT,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 

THE  FIB  :AL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Whence  imported. 

prances, 
Lemons, 
and  Limes. 

Other  preen 
Frnit. 

Preserved 
Fruit. 

Swedish  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
Danish  West  Indies  

'"$6 

$4,541 

"ill 

165 

$193 
10 
710 
233 
15 
66 
90 
725 
86 
13 
12 
238 

"~8 

"  9 
40,740 
1,386 
13 
1,357 
4S6 
1,530 
9 
3,030 
141 
112 
8 

2',  791 
57,498 
1,408 
90 
6 
5 
270 
8 

"-22 
13 
41 
101 

"f>43 
10.454 

$1-'4,4SO 

Holland  

290 

Dutch  East  Indies  

Enqland  

112 

45 

Scotland  

Canada  

British  N.  A.  Possessions. 
British  West  Indies  

b',9Sl 
14 

61 

28,462 
7,230 
29 

British  Guiana  

British  Australia  

3 

British  Kast  Indie*  

France  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
France  on  the  Mediter'n. 
French  West  Indies  
French  Guiana  

'5,012 
23 
76 
52 
51,540 

83 
312 
865 

'"e 

1,421 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
Spain  on  the  Mediter'n  .  . 
Philippine  Islands  

Cuba  

35,520 
2,113 
185 

65,255 

8t>0 

Madeira  

Azores  

r>,4<>s 
10,1  '.15 
1,712 

Sardinia  
Tuscany  

Two  Sicilies  

487,341 

Austria  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Africa  

32 
90 

"*84 

1,054 
1,271 
2,307 
45 
3 
1,155 
1,911 

"l55 
1,146 

$117,£S9 

Ilayti  

Central  Republic  

9 

83 

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

271 

Chili  

Sandwich  Islands  

2,709 
91G 
336 
24.372 
$640,670 

Japan  

China  

Whale  Fisheries  
Total  

Orchilla  Weed,  Orchella,  or  Archil  (G or.  Or- 
settle;  Fr.  Orseille ;  It.  Orictllo,  Orcella ;  Sp.  Orchilla), 
a  whitish  lichen  {Lichen  orcelln)  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland ;  but  that  which  is  used  is  imported  from 'the 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Madeira,  Barbary, 
and  the  Levant.  From  it  is  obtained  the  archil,  or 
orchal,  of  commerce,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tinc- 
ture, fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  The 
preparation  of  orchilla  was  long  a  secret,  known  only 
to  the  Florentines  and  Hollanders ;  but  it  is  now  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  England.  Orchil  is  gen- 
erally sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but  sometimes  in 
that  of  moist  pulp;  it  is  extensively  used  b}-  dvcrs; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  weed  or  lichen  has  sold  as 
high  as  £1000  per  ton  ! — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. ' 

Ordinary,  in  Nautical  language,  denotes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  persons  employed  by  government  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  the 
several  harbors.  These  are  principally  composed  of 
the  warrant  officers  of  the  ships,  as  the  gunner,  boat- 
swain, carpenter,  deputy  purser,  and  cook.  There  is, 
besides,  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  ordinary  a  crew  of 
laborers,  who  pass  from  ship  to  ship  occasional!}-,  to 
pump,  moor,  move,  and  clean  them,  whenever  it  is 
necessary.  The  term  ordinary  is  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  ships  themselves,  and  it  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  the  inferior  sailors  from  the  most  expert 
and  diligent.  The  latter  are  rated  able  on  the  navy 
books,  and  have  higher  pay  than  those  who  are  rated 
as  ordinary. 

Oregon,  territory,  United  States  of  America,  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  coast,  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
42°  and  46°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. Area,  210,000  square  miles.  Much  of  this  terri- 
tory is  mountainous,  but  it  abounds  in  fertile  valleys. 
It  forms  three  sections,  separated  from  each  other  by 
nearly  parallel  ridges,  and  following  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  coast  line.  These  several  sections  have 
each  distinct  characteristics  of  soil,  productions,  and 
climate.  The  division  extending  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Cascade  range  has  a  genial  climate  throughout 
the  year.  The  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile,  the  intervales  and  prairies  form  the  best  of 
farming  lands,  and  the  uplands  afford  good  pasturage, 
and  abound  with  valuable  timber;  and  there  is  much 
fertile  land  bordering  the  Shastl  and  Umpqua  rivers. 
The  division  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  has  generally  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  with 
many  valleys  of  rich  alluvion ;  altogether  said  to  be  & 
fine  grazing  region.  The  portion  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
extent  full  one  half  of  the  territory,  is  mostly  a  rockv 
and  rough  country,  with  some  few  narrow  vallevs  of 
great  fertility.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory gold  has  been  extensively  found.  There  were  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories  in  1850,  Io2,.<>7 
acres  of  land  improved,  and  299,951  of  unimproved 
land  in  farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $2,849,170;  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $183.423.  Live 
Stock :  Horses,  8056 ;  asses  and  mules,  420 ;  milch  cows, 
9427  ;  working  oxen,  8114 ;  other  cattle,  24,188 ;  sheep, 
15,382;  swine,  30,235.  Value  of  live  stock,  1,876,189. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  211,943  bushels; 
rye,  10G;  Indian  corn,  2918;  oats,  61,214;  peas  and 
beans,  6566 ;  potatoes,  91,326 ;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $1271 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $90,241 ; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  211,464 ;  of  cheese,  36,980 ; 
molasses,  24  gallons;  wool,  29,686  pounds  produced; 
tlax,  G40;  tobacco.  325;  hay,  tons  of,  378;  clover  and 
other  grass  seeds,  26  bushels.  Value  of  slaughtered 
animals,  $104,530. — See  Census  Returns,  1850. 

The  Columbia  forms  its  north  boundary  for  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  and  the  east  part  is  almost  entirely 
drained  by  the  south  branch,  called  Saptin  or  Lewis 
River,  and  its  tributaries ;  a  very  small  portion  only  in 
tlir  southeast  corner  is  drained  by  the  head  sources  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  here  called  Green  River ;  and  also  by 
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the  Bear  River  of  Great  Salt  Lake;  Umatillali,  John 
Days,  and  Willamette  rivers  enter  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  south ;  and  the  Shastl  or  Rogue,  Umpqua,  Se- 
quatchie,  Yaquina,  Kilamook,  and  several  small  streams 
enter  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  The  principal  places 
are  Salem,  the  capital,  Portland,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, Oregon  city,  and  Astoria.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  lumber  and  agricultural  produce. 
Tonnage  in  1853,  1063  tons.  There  were  in  the  terri- 
tory in  1850,  thirty-seven  saw-mills  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  The  fisheries  of  Oregon  are 
important  and  valuable.  The  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  especially  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette, 
which  are  taken  in  large  quantities  below  the  fall. 
The  hunting  and  trapping  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
has  given  employment  to  a  great  number  of  persons, 
and  the  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  wild  fowls.  The 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is 
composed  of  a  council  of  nine  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  eighteen 
members,  elected  annually.  The  elective  franchise  is 
enjoyed  by  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  discovered  and  entered 
the  Columbia  River;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
his  vessel.  He  was  the  first  person  that  established 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this 
gives  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In 
1804-'5,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1805-'6  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the 
River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  constitutes  an- 
other ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
country.  In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  at  St. 
Louis,  established  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  head-waters  of  Lewis  River,  the 
first  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 
In  1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  New  York,  was  formed;  and  in  1811,  they 
founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  the 
principal  trading  post,  and  proceeded  to  establish  others 
in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the 
Northwest  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  estab- 
lishments on  the  Columbia ;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied. 
In  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  Astoria  by  the  war 
of  1813,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored, 
by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  its  original 
founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent ;  but  Britain  still  persisted  in  claiming  this  ter- 
ritory, south  to  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  until  18 15. 
In  1821,  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  Company, 
who  had  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and  since 
that  time  have  greatly  extended  their  establishments 
in  the  region  of  Oregon.  It  was  held  in  joint  occu- 
pancy until  the  treaty  of  1845,  when  Britain  gave  up 
all  claims  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
It  was  organized  with  a  territorial  government  in  1848. 
The  portion  now  the  Territory  of  Washington  was  set 
off  by  an  act  of  Congress,  March,  1853. 

FOBEIGN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  OREGON. 


Years 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  CleareiJ. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign, 

1S;;4 
1855 

$42,707 
123,612 

$120 

$42,8j7 
123,612 

$48.932 
9,666 

772 
1663 

231 

1S56 

6,234 

6,234 

2,724 

388 

Organs.  The  invention  of  the  organ  is  attributed 
to  Archimedes,  about  220  B.C.  ;  but  the  fact  does  not 
rest  on  sufficient  authority.  It  is  also  attributed  to 
one  Ctesibius,  a  barber  of  Alexandria,  about  100  B.C. 
The  organ  was  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Greek  em- 


pire, and  was  first  applied  to  religious  devotions  in 
churches  in  A.D,  658. — BKM.ARMINE.  Organs  were 
used  in  the  Western  churches  by  Pope  Vitalianus  in 
658. — AMMONIUS.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was 
known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  I.,  815,  when 
one  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  priest.  St.  Jerome 
mentions  an  organ  with  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  which 
might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off;  and  another  at  Je- 
rusalem which  might  have  been  heard  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe ;  it  has  60  stops  and  8000  pipes.  At  Seville 
is  one  with  100  stops  and  5300  pipes.  The  organ  at 
Amsterdam  has  a  set  of  pipes  that  imitate  a  chorus  of 
human  voices. 

Orgol.     See  ARGOL. 

Orinoco,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, ranking  in  size  and  importance  immediately  after 
the  Amazon  and  Plata,  north  of  which  former  its  ba- 
sin lies.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Venezuelan 
Guiana,  winds  successively  west,  north,  and  east, 
through  the  centre  of  the  Venezuelan  territory,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  mouths,  in  lat.  8°  40' 
N.,  and  long.  61°  W.  Total  course  estimated  at  1600 
miles,  for  more  than  the  latter  half  of  which,  or  to  the 
rapids  of  Atures,  it  is  uninterruptedly  navigable.  Area 
of  its  basin,  252,000  square  miles.  It  receives  numer- 
ous large  affluents,  principal  the  Meta  and  Apure, 
each  having  a  navigable  stream  of  500  miles,  the  Gua- 
viara  and  Caroni.  By  the  Cassiquiare  it  has  a  singu- 
lar navigable  communication  with  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Amazon ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  sev- 
eral large  cataracts  and  long  rapids.  At  200  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  its  breadth  is  about  three  miles  ;  and  at 
the  city  of  Bolivar,  between  250  and  300  miles  from  its 
mouths,  to  which  place  the  tide  reaches,  it  is  four 
miles  across,  and, when  lowest,  65  fathoms  deep.  About 
100  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  separates  into  a  delta  of 
numerous  mouths.  It  rises  gradually  from  March  to 
September,  yearly,  usually  from  60  to  70  feet,  but  in 
one  narrow  place  to  120  feet.  Its  banks  are  clothed 
with  dense  forests,  which,  like  its  waters,  abound  with 
animal  life.  Like  all  great  rivers,  its  upper  waters 
separate  into  several  branches,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  main  source  has  been  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  According  to  La  Cruz  d'Olme- 
dilla,  it  issues  from  a  small  lake  called  Ypava,  situated 
in  north  latitude  5°  5',  whence,  by  a  bend  of  a  spiral 
form,  it  enters  the  Lake  Parima ;  but  although  the  ex- 
istence of  this  sheet  of  water  has  been  determined, 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  it  may  not  owe  its  ori- 
gin only  to  the  temporary  overflowing  of  the  river. 
From  this  lake  it  is  said  to  issue  by  two  mouths ;  and 
after  a  very  circuitous  route  of  upward  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles,  including  its  windings,  it  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad,  by  about 
fifty  mouths,  seven  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
Grand  Boca,  or  principal  mouth,  which  is  six  leagues 
wide,  is  southeast  of  Trinidad,  in  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  59°  50'  W. 

Orpiment  (Ger.  Operment ;  Fr.  Orpiment;  It.  Or- 
pimento ;  Sp.  Oropimente  ;  Lat.  Aw-ipigmentum'),  the 
name  usually  given  to  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  When 
artificially  prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow- 
colored  powder  ;  but  it  is  found  native  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Turkey,  China, 
and  Ava.  It  is  exported  from  the  last  two  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  is  known  in  the  East  by  the 
nainn  of  hartal.  Native  orpiment  is  composed  of  thin 
plates  of  a  lively  gold  color,  intermixed  with  pieces 
of  a  vermilion  red,  of  a  shattery  foliaceous  texture, 
flexible,  soft  to  the  touch  like  talc,  and  sparkling 
when  broken.  Specific  gravity,  3'45.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  and 
want  the  bright  appearance  of  the  best  specimens. 
Its  principal  use  is  as  a  coloring  drug  among  painters, 
bookbinders,  etc.— THOMSON'S  Chemistry ;  MILBURN'S 
Orient,  Comm. 
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Orsedew,  Orsidue,  Manheim  or  Dutch  Gold 
(Ger.  Flitteryold ;  Dn.  Klateryuud ;  Yr.  Oripeau,  <>/i- 
quant ;  It.  Orpello;  Sp.  Oropet),  an  inferior  sort  of  gold 
leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Ir-af  brass.  It  is  principally  manufactured  in 
Manhuim. 

Ostrich  Feathers.     See  FEATHERS. 

Oswego.  Oswego  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  cit- 
ies in  the  Union.  With  a  population  of  20,000,  it  does 
as  much  business  as  many  cities  of  twice  its  popula- 
tion. The  Welland  Canal  has  given  it  advantages 
over  even  Buffalo,  and  hence  its  trade  grows  enor- 
mously. Its  increase  has  been  so  steady  that  it  will 
continue  to  grow  with  every  improvement  in  the  West- 
ern States. 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  by  lake  for  three  sea- 
sons are  given  as  follows  : 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Flour,  barrels  

16T,2(iT 

2->4,643 

102,920 

GI 

AIN. 

2,4'.i2,333 
2,632,274 
43.215 
101,430 
349 
323,296 

5,365,783 
2,S(>0,909 
231,021 
172,216 
51,160 
828,097 

8,282,398 
2,530,211 
339.503 
110,019 
41,416 
169,759 

Corn,          "      

Rye,            "      
Barley,       "      

Peas,           "      

Oats,           "      
Totals  

5,492,903 
836,335 

8,959,176 
1,123,215 

12,632,305 
514,650 

By  converting  the  flour  into 
wheat,  at  5  bushels  per 
barrel,  the  amount  would 
be  

Totals  

6,429,238 

10,092,301 

13,146,955 

Showing  an  increase  in  1856  of  6,717,717  bushels  over 
1854,  and  3,064,564  bushels  over  1855. 

The  annual  review  of  its  commerce  for  1856  says,  of 
the  grain  warehouses  of  Oswego,  "There  are  ten  ele- 
vators, which  are  capable  of  elevating  in  the  aggregate 
over  37,000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour,  and  storage  room 
for  over  two  million  bushels."  This  is  about  the  same 
as  Milwaukee.  There  are  in  Oswego  sixteen  mills, 
with  eighty-six  run  of  stone,  capable  of  manufacturing 
8600  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  or  over  1,800,000  barrels  in 
a  year. 

Out  of  Trim,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  she  is  not 
properly  balanced  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  defection  in  the  rigging  or  in 
the  stowage  of  the  hold. 

Outrigger,  a  strong  beam  of  timber,  of  which 
there  are  several,  fixed  upon  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
projecting  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the 
act  of  careening,  by  counteracting  the  strain  they  suf- 
fer from  the  effort  of  the  careening  tackles,  which,  be- 
ing applied  to  the  mast-head,  draw  it  downward,  so  as 
to  act  upon  the  vessel  with  the  power  of  a  lever,  whose 
fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity.  Outrigger  is  also 
a  small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the  top  to  give  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  top-mast. 

Owners  of  Ships.  The  ownership  or  title  to  a 
ship  can  be  acquired  in  several  ways,  as  by  purchase, 
building,  or  capture.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  gen- 
erally done  by  a  bill  of  sale,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds :  the  first  is  where  the  ship  passes  from  the 
builder  to  the  first  purchaser,  and  is  called  the  grand 
bill  of  pale  ;  the  second  is  where  the  owner  of  the  ship 
not  being  the  builder,  transfers  his  interest  to  another 
purchaser.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  inter- 
ests devolve  upon  his  executors  or  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. Special  conditions  m&y  be  introduced 
which  may  vest  the  property  in  the  purchaser,  al- 
though the  property  may  not  have  been  completed, 
such  as  a  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  purchase- 
money,  when  a  part  of  the  vessel  has  been  completed  ; 
and  he  may  insist  upon  the  completion  of  that  vessel, 
and  the  builder  can  not  require  him  to  accept  any  oth- 


er.— ABBOT.  A  ship's  boat  does  not  constitute  a  part 
of  a  vessel's  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  etc. 

Property  in  ships  is  sometimes  acquired  by  capture. 
During  war  ships  and  private  ships  having  letters  of 
marque,  are  entitled  to  make  prizes.  But  before  the 
captors  acquire  a  legal  title  to  such  prizes,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  condemned  in  the  admiralty 
or  other  court  constituted  for  that  purpose.  When  this 
is  done,  the  captors  are  considered  to  be  in  the  same 
situation,  with  respect  to  them,  as  if  they  had  built 
or  purchased  them.  —  See  articles  PRIVATEERS,  LET- 
TERS OF  MARQUE,  PRIZES,  and  SHIPS  and  SHUTIM;. 

Oyster,  a  well-known  edible  shell-fish,  belonging 
to  the  genus  ostrea,  occurring  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  The  European  oyster  (0.  (dulls),  which  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  is  taken  by  dredging,  after  which  the  ani- 
mals are  placed  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nished with  sluices,  through  which,  at  spring  tides,  the 
water  is  suffered  to  flow.  In  these  receptacles  they 
acquire  the  green  tinge  so  remarkable  in  the  European 
oyster,  and  which  is  considered  as  adding  to  their 
value.  This  color,  which  at  one  time  \vas  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  some  mineral  impregnation,  has  recently 
been  ascertained  to  arise  from  the  conftrvce,  and  other 
marine  vegetable  matter,  on  which  the  animal  feeds. 
The  oysters  brought  to  the  different  markets  in  the 
United  States  are  furnished  by  several  species,  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  are  known 
among  the  venders  and  epicures  of  this  food  by  ap- 
pellations derived  from  the  places  from  whence  they 
are  brought.  The  business  of  taking  these  shell-fish 
employs  a  great  many  hands,  and  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  tonnage.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  large  artificial  beds  are 
formed  in  favorable  situations,  where  the}-  are  per- 
mitted to  fatten  and  increase.  The  breeding-time  of 
oysters  is  in  April  or  May,  from  which  time  to  July  or 
August  the  oysters  are  said  to  be  sick  or  in  the  milk. 
This  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  milky  substance 
in  the  gills.  Oysters  attain  a  size  fit  for  the  table  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  in  their  prime  at  three 
years  of  age ;  though  what  the  natural  term  of  their 
lives  may  be,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determ- 
ine with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Many  curious  dis- 
cussions have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters  possessed 
the  faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
general,  they  are  firmly  attached  to  stones  or  to  each 
other ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  and  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  not  endowed  with  any  powers  of  chang- 
ing their  position.  From  the  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  naturalists,  however,  it  appears  that  they  can 
move  from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  closing  their 
shells,  and  thus  ejecting-  the  water  contained  between 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  themselves  back- 
ward, or  in  a  lateral  direction.  Oysters  form  the  basis 
of  many  culinary  preparations,  but  are  much  more 
digestible  in  their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode  of 
cooking  them,  as  this  process,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prives them  of  the  nourishing  animal  jelly,  which  forms 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  substance.  The  shell  of  the 
oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  pecul- 
iar medical  properties ;  but  analysis  has  shown  that 
the  only  advantage  of  these  animal  carbonates  of  lime 
over  those  from  the  mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their 
containing  no  admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 
The  lime  obtained  from  the  calcination  of  oyster-shells, 
though  exceedingly  pure  and  white,  is  better  suited  for 
work  which  does  not  require  great  tenacity,  as  for 
plastering  rooms,  than  for  thi-  common  purposes  of 
building,  as  it  docs  not  form  as  hard  a  compound  with 
1  sand  as  the  mineral  linu-.-.. 
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Pacific  Ocean,  a  vast  watery  expanse  extending 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  through  127° 
of  lat.,  and  between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia,  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australia  on  the  west.  In  its 
widest  part,  at  the  equator,  it  is  10,000  miles  across ; 
it  narrows  especially  toward  the  north,  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Strait; 
and,  including  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  contains  upward 
of  70,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  all  the  dry 
land  on  the  globe.  Its  coast  line  on  the  American  side, 
though  generally  bold,  is  very  little  broken  by  inlets ; 
on  the  Asiatic  side  it  is  very  irregular;  and  the  Cel- 
ebes, China,  and  Yellow  seas,  with  the  seas  of  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Kamtschatka,  are  inlets  of  this  ocean. 
It  is  studded  with  a  great  number  of  island  groups,  the 
principal  of  which,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the 
Ladrones,  Carolines,  Solomon,  Queen  Charlotte's,  New 
Hebrides,  Feejee,  Friendly,  Society,  Low,  Marquesas, 
Sandwich,  and  Galapagos  islands,  and  New  Zealand, 
besides  a  vast  multitude  of  solitary  islands,  reefs,  and 
sand  banks.  The  great  equatorial  current  of  this 
ocean  originates  in  the  Antarctic  drift  current,  which 
flows  north  along  the  shores  of  South  America,  and 
then  west  through  the  Pacific,  where  it  occupies  the 
entire  space  between  the  tropics.  Strong  land  cur- 
rents sweep  round  the  shores  of  East  Australia  and 
Japan.  The  northeast  trade-wind  prevails  uninter- 
ruptedly between  lat.  5°  and  23°  N. ;  the  southeast 
trade-wind  commonly  blows  from  the  equator  to  lat. 
26°  S. ;  between  them  is  the  region  of  calms,  extending 
over  5°,  and  varying  in  position  according  to  the  sea- 
son. Greatest  equatorial  temperature  of  Pacific  88° -5 
Fahr.  In  lat.  56°  26'  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
throughout  its  depth  is  39°-5  Fahr.  This  ocean  be- 
came first  known  to  Europeans  in  1513 ;  it  received  its 
name  from  Magalhaens,  who  sailed  across  it  in  1521. 
In  the  18th  century  its  different  parts  were  explored  by 
Behring,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Cook,  Vancou- 
ver, Broughton,  La  Perouse,  etc.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury by  D'Entrecasteaux,  Krusenstern,  Beechey,  Fitz- 
roy,  D'Urville,  Wilkes,  and  Sir  James  Ross. 

Current  of  the  Pacific. — Lieutenant  Bent,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  navy,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract,  upon  "  the  great  ocean  cur- 
rent of  the  Pacific,"  corresponding  with  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Japanese  have  known  it  for  many 
years,  and  call  it  the  Kurosino,  or  Black  Stream,  from 
its  dark  blue  color  compared  with  that  of  the  adjacent 
ocean.  The  fountain  from  which  this  stream  springs 
is  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific,  which  in 
magnitude  is  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  that 
ocean,  when  compared  with  the  Atlantic.  Extending 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north,  to  Capricorn, 
in  all  probability,  on  the  south,  it  has  a  width  of  nearly 
three  thousand  miles.  With  a  velocity  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  miles  per  day,  it  sweeps  to  the  westward  in 
uninterrupted  grandeur  around  three-eighths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  until,  diverted  by  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  split  into  innumerable  streams  by  the  Pol- 
ynesian Islands,  it  spreads  the  genial  influence  of  its 
warmth  over  regions  of  the  earth,  some  of  which,  now 
teeming  in  prolific  abundance,  would  otherwise  be  but 
barren  wastes.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
off-shoots  is  the  Kuro-Suro,  or  Japan  Stream,  which, 
separated  from  the  parent  country  by  the  Bashee  Isl- 
ands and  south  end  of  Formosa,  where  its  strength 
and  character  are  as  decidedly  marked  as  those  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  This  northward- 
ly course  continues  to  the  parallel  of  26°  N.,  when  it 
bears  oft'  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  washing  the 
whole  southeastern  coast  of  Japan  as  far  as  the  Straits 
of  Sangar,  and  increasing  in  strength  as  it  advances, 
until  reaching  the  chain  of  islands  to  the  southward  of 


the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  where  its  maximum  velocity,  as  shown 
by  our  observations,  is  80  miles  per  day.  Its  average 
strength  from  the  south  end  of  Formosa  to  the  Straits 
of  Sangar  is  found  to  be  from  35  to  40  miles  per  twen- 
ty-four hours  at  all  seasons  that  we  traversed  it. — Sci- 
entific Annual,  1857. 

The  Pacific  Trade  of  the  United  States.— The  whole 
number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  ports  in 
the  Pacific  during  the  year  1856  were  GO ;  and  in  1855, 
146. 

AT  BOSTON. 

Talcahuana 3    Honolulu,  via  N.  London . .  1 

Valparaiso 3     Iquique 1 

Caldera,  Chili 3    Peru  Blanca 1 

Tongoy,  Chili 2          Total  for  1856 14 

Totalinl855 IS 

AT  NEW   YOBK. 

Callao 10    Arica 1 

California 3     Caldera 1 

Honolulu 4    Callao  via  Valencia 1 

Total  in  1856 20 

"      "1855 38 

AT   BALTIMORE. 

Callao 14    Coquimbo 1 

Valparaiso 1     Tongoy,  Chili 1 

Total  in  1856 ff 

"      "1855 48 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Callao 10  I  Iquique _1 

Total  in  1856 11 

"      "1855 10 

AT  NORFOLK. 

Callao 6  Total  in  1856 6 

Total  in  1855 19 

Boston,  14;  New  York,  20;  Baltimore,  17;  Philadel- 
phia, 11 ;  Norfolk,  6 ;  New  London,  1.  Total,  69. 

Whole  number  of  clearances  for  the  Pacific  in  1855 
were  237 ;  and  in  1856, 261,  of  which  there  were  cleared 

FROM    BOSTON  FOE 

California 34  W.   C.   Central  America 

Australia 18        via  Philadelphia 1 

Valparaiso 16     Guayaquil 2 

Honolulu 5  Valparaiso  via  St.  John  .  1 

Callao 8     Callao  via  Liverpool 2 

California  via  N.  York  4  Valparaiso  via  Liberia  . . 

Australia  via  St.  John  4  Panama  via  New  York. .  1 

"          "    London .  1     Arica 1 

New  South  "Wales  ....  2  Australia  via  Richmond.  2 

Callao  via  London  ....  3     Tahiti 1 

W.  C.  Central  America  1           Total  for  1S56 JTjg 

To tal  for  1 855 95 

FROM   NEW   YORK   FOE 

California 73    W.  C.  Central  America  .       2 

Australia 19     Honolulu 1 

Valparaiso 12    Iquique 1 

New  South  Wales 5    Panama 2 

Hobart  Town 1     Acapulco 1 

Total  for  1856 ITf 

"       "  1855 113 

FROM   BALTIMORE   FOB 

W.  C.  Central  America.. .     4    Valparaiso 1 

California 2    Valparaiso  via  Rio 1 

Acapulco 2    Arica _1 

Total  for  1856 IT 

"      "  1855 T 

Boston,  108 ;  New  York,  117 ;  Baltimore,  11 ;  Philadel- 
phia, 5  :  New  London,  2 ;  Bangor,  1 ;  Charleston,  S.  C., 
1 ;  Providence,  1 ;  Portland,  1 ;  Savannah,  1 ;  Salem, 
1 ;  New  Orleans.  2.  Total,  251. 

Package,  Scavage,  Baillage,  and  Portage, 
were  duties  charged  in  the  port  of  London  on  the 
goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens,  or  by  denizens 
being  the  sons  of  aliens.  During  the  Dark  Ages  it  was 
usual  to  lay  higher  duties  upon  the  goods  imported  or 
exported  by  aliens,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  ships, 
than  were  laid  on  similar  goods  when  imported  or  ex- 
ported by  natives.  But  according  as  sounder  and 
more  enlarged  principles  prevailed,  this  illiberal  dis- 
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tinction  was  gradually  modified,  and  was  at  length 
wholly  abolished,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  of  a  public 
character,  by  the  act  of  24  Geo.  III.  The  duties  thus 
preserved  to  the  city  were  not  very  heavy ;  but  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  imposed  was  exceedingly 
objectionable,  and  their  collection  was  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Not  being 
levied  in  other  places,  they  operated  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  The  act  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  66,  authorized  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase up  the  duties  in  question  from  the  city.  This 
was  done  at  an  expense  of  about  £140,000,  and  the 
duties  were  abolished. 

Packet,  in  Navigation,  meant  originally  a  vessel 
appointed  by  government  to  carry  the  mails  between 
the  mother  country  and  foreign  countries  or  her  own 
dependencies.  It  is  now  used  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  an  ordinary  vessel,  chiefly  of  small  burden,  that 
freights  goods  or  passengers. — See  NEW  YORK,  PAS- 
SENGKRS,  and  POST-OFFICE. 

Pack-horse,  a  horse  employed  to  carry  goods 
on  its  back  in  bundles,  called  packages  or  packs.  In 
countries  not  yet  intersected  by  regular  roads  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  transporting  goods  from  one  part  to 
another.  In  Britain,  horses  were  formerly  employed 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  these  carts  and  wagons  are 
now  substituted.  In  Spain,  mules  and  asses  are  still 
so  employed,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  camels  and  drom- 
edaries. 

Padang.  This  settlement  lies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  receives  its  imports  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  Java.  It  has  no  direct  importations  from 
foreign  countries.  Port,  harbor,  and  other  commercial 
regulations  the  same  as  at  Java,  to  the  government  of 
which  island  Padang  is  subordinate.  Under  the  oper- 
ation of  high  tariff  duties,  especially  on  American  cot- 
ton goods,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Padang  is  insignificant. 

Fainter.  In  Naval  language,  a  rope  used  to  fasten 
a  boat  either  along  side  of  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  to  some  wharf,  quay,  etc.,  as  occasion  requires. 

Paints.  The  coloring  substances  or  pigments  used 
in  the  arts.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
pigments  and  coloring  substances  included  in  the  com- 
mercial name  of  Paints,  and  coloring  substances : 


Asphaltum, 
Bronze  Powders, 
Brunswick  Green, 
Brunswick  Blue, 
British  Lustre, 
Chalk, 
Carmine, 
Dry  Ochre, 
Emery, 

Emerald  Green, 
Gum  Damar, 
Gum  Sandrac, 
Gum  Animi, 
Gum  Copal, 
Ivory  Black, 
Lustre, 
Litharge, 
Lampblack, 


Lead,  red  and  white, 

Mineral  White, 

Ochre, 

Oxyd  of  Zinc,  etc. 

Plumbago, 

Pumice-stone, 

Painter's  Colors, 

Paints  in  Oil, 

Putty  Oil, 

Paris  Green, 

Shellac, 

Ultramarine, 

Vermilion, 

Venetian  Red, 

Verdigris, 

White  Oxyd  of  Zinc, 

Whiting  and  Paris  White, 

Zinc  Paint. 


IMPORTS  OF  PAINTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Whence  Imported. 

Dry 
Ochre. 

Red  and 
While 
Lead. 

Whitin<r 
and  Peru 
White. 

Value. 

Value 
$17 

Value. 

308 

Holland  

284 

Belgium  

702 

$577 

England  

$2,820 

136.631 

21,748 

Scotland  

96 

Canada  

19 

France  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
France  on  the  Medlter'n.  . 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .... 
Spain  on  the  Mediter'n  .  .  . 
Tuscany  

15,622 
453 

1  <>23 

3,234 
'.IM 
2,585 
29,290 

1,498 

Two  Sicilies  
Total  

215 

$21,033 

$174,125 

$23,S2S 

EXPORTS  OF  PAINTS  OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURE  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Whither  Exported. 

Dry 

Ochre. 

Red  and 
White 
Lead. 

WhitinB 
and  Pam 
White. 

England  

Value. 

Value. 
$1431) 

Value. 

Canada  

$4950 

3223 

$5°8 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss.  . 
Hayti  

1025 
24 

San  Domingo  

8 

Mexico  

127 

.... 

Sandwich  Islands  
Total  

^•4!>r»s 

62 

$f>s91 

$598 

EXPORTS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISH  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFAC- 
TURE FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  KNDINQ 
JUNE  30,  1850. 

Whither  Exported.  Value. 

Sweden  and  Norway $1,21)1 


Danish  West  Indies. 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Gibraltar. . . 


4,186 
400 
862 
90 
2T8 
216 
4,659 
362 
16 
Canada 106.5T8 


Other  British  North  American  Possessions 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  North  American  Possessions 

Philippine  Islands . 


5,012 
2.084 
552 
343 
2,077 
1.430 
1.355 
529 
0.7  TO 
104 
334 
f>SO 

Cuba 13.SS3 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Cape  de  Vord  Islands 

Two  Sicilies 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic 

Buenos  Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

Equador 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Whale  Fisheries. . . 


671 
591 
43 
71 
50 

4,220 
46 

9,618 
135 
5.958 
4,218 
2.449 
1,999 
4079 
13.376 
3,632 
160 
4471 
6.745 
5!  6 
Total  value $217,179 

Palermo  (anciently  Fanormus),  a  large  city  and 
sea-port,  the  capital  of  the  noble  island  of  Sicily,  on 
the  north  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  the  light-house 
being  in  lat.  38°  8'  15"  N.,  long.  13°  21'  56"  E.  Pop- 
ulation, 170,000.  The  Bay  of  Palermo  is  about  five 
miles  in  depth,  the  city  being  situated  on  its  southwest 
shore.  A  fine  mole,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
having  a  light-house  and  battery  at  its  extremity,  pro- 
jects in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  arsensal  into 
nine  or  ten  fathoms  water,  forming  a  convenient  port, 
capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  vessels.  This 
immense  work  cost  about  £1,000,000  sterling  in  its 
construction ;  but  the  light-house,  though  a  splendid 
structure,  is  said  to  be  very  ill  lighted.  There  is  an 
inner  port,  which  is  reserved  for  the  nse  of  the  arsenal. 
Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go  within  the  mole  may  an- 
chor about  half  a  mile  from  it,  in  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty-three fathoms,  the  mole  light  bearing  N.W.  J  W. 
A  heavy  sea  sometimes  rolls  into  the  bay,  but  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended  by  ships  properly  found  in 
anchors  and  chain  cables.  In  going  into  the  bay,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  clear  of  the  nets  of  the  tunny  fishery, 
for  these  arc  so  strong  and  well  moored  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  arresting  a  ship  under  sail. — SMYTH'S  Sicily,  p. 
70,  and  App<  nd.  p.  -1. 

Imports  and  L'.rjwrts.—The  great  articles  of  export 
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from  Sicily  arc,  olive  oil,  grain,  particularly  wheat  and 
barley,  silk,  brimstone,  wine  and  brandy,  barilla,  legi- 
ons and  oranges,  lemon  juice,  manna,  shumac,  linseed, 
fruit,  salted  fish,  and  salt;  with  argol,  liquorice,  pum- 
ice-stone, rags,  skins,  honey,  cotton  wool,  saffron,  etc. 

ABTIOLKS  EXPOETET>  FROM  AND  IMPORTED  INTO  PALERMO  IN 
ISJW. 


XXPOBM, 

Articles.                                    IQuantitiw.  |    Value.. 

Argils  and  cream  of  tartar.        Cwt 

7,558 
138,880 
5 
188 
2,100 
29,420 
3,476 
2,143 
409,631 
4.417 
14,229 

3  5.-  5 

139,910 

3L.7.I!) 
28.),5,:4 
30,100 
197,856 

ill,  746 
22,217 
60 
300 
4,820 
20,578 
4,45:  l 
2,726 
100,503 
8,834 
25,532 
34,140 
21.745 
IS  897 
369,378 
834 
22,984 
32,000 

Corn,  grain,  and  pulse  Quarters. 

Fish    salted  Cwt. 

Fruits,  dry  and  picked  ....         — 

Linseed                       .         .  .  Quarters. 

Oils  olive  Gallons. 

Ka<>r8    Cwt. 

Skins  Nui.iber. 

Wine  and  spirits  Gallons. 

Other  articles  Value. 

Total  £ 

698,744 

IMPORTS. 

409 
4,476 
56 
2,208 
1,600 
6.) 
11,944 
300 
2,600 
834 
7,199 
30 
56 
1,398 
100 
458 
75 
161 
504 
605 
10,000 
1,016,197 
1,271 
7,750 
85 
476 
8,041 
11,496 
4,900 
226 
539 
444 
14G 
1,500 
320 
925 
15851) 
2,672 
207 

£1,045 

11,20,) 
1,430 
4,476' 
320 
690 
23,902 
60 
1.680 
41,400 
55,032 
2,250 
4,480 
41,940 
4,000 
13,84') 
6,000 
16,100 
50,300 
2,815 
10.600 
50:850 
12,710 
5,813 
170 
1,904 
48,281 
5,748 
3,775 
4,440 
1,078 
898 
2,140 
1,500 
1,600 
2,082 
63,400 
18,704 
2,350 
85,000 

Indigo  — 

Popper  — 

Tea  Pounds. 

Woods  Cwt 

Earthen-ware  and  glass.  ...         — 
Fancy  goods  — 

Hardware  — 

Silks  

Copper  Cwt. 

Coals  Tons. 

Herrings  Barrels 

Hemp  Cwt. 

Hides  

Iron     

Lead  

Pitch  and  tar  Barrels. 

Saltpetre  ....         Cwt 

Stationery  and  books  Packages. 
Steel  Cwt. 

Tin  in  bars  

Tin  in  plates  — 

Wax          

Wool  

Other  articles  Value. 
Total  £ 

606083 

Wheat  is  largely  exported.    It  is  of  a  mixed  quality, 
lard,  and  is  generally  sold  from  the  public  magazines, 
sr  caricatorl,  by  measure,  without  weight.     But  the 
jest  hard  wheat,  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paler- 
no,  is  sold  by  the  salma  of  272  rottoli=47C  Ibs.  En- 
glish ;  the  difference  between  weight  and  measure  be- 
ng  made  good  by  the  seller  or  buyer,  as  the  case  may 
)e.     Wine  is  principally  shipped  from  Marsala  ;  Jcm- 
3iis,  oranges,  and  lemon-juice  from  Messina;  salt  from 
1'rapani  ;    and  barilla  from  the  southern  coast.     But 
ill  the  articles  to  be  found  on  the  coast  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  had  at  Palermo  ;  unless,  however,  the 
quantity  required  be  small,  it  is  usually  best  to  ship 
them  from  the  outports,  the  expense  of  their  convey- 
ance to  Palermo  being  very  heavy.     The  crops  of  ba- 
•illa  and  shumac  come  to  market  in  August  ;  bnt  brim- 
stone, salt,  oil,  wine,  rags,  etc.,  may  generally  be  had 
all  the  year  round.    The  first  shipments  of  lemons  and 
oranges  may  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  November, 

Purchases  of  produce  are  always  paid  for  in  cash,  gen- 
erally half  on  making  the  purchase,  and  the  other  half 
on  delivery,  when  in  Palermo,  and  on  receiving  order 
for  delivery,  on  the  coast.  The  imports  consist  of  cot- 
ton yarn,  wool,  and  stuffs ;  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  dye 
stuffs,  iron,  earthen-ware,  spices,  tin,  hides,  Newfound- 
land cod,  timber  for  building,  etc.  The  best  of  the  old 
accounts  of  the  trade  of  Sicily  that  we  have  met  with 
is  contained  in  SWINBUUNE'S  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
4to  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  401-413. 

Palm  (Lat.  palma,  the  hand).  An  ancient  measure 
of  length  taken  from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  There 
were  two  different  palms ;  one  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  hand,  and  the  other  to  the  breadth. 
The  Roman  palm  was  about  eight  and  a  half  English 
inches.  The  English  palm  is  understood  to  be  three 
inches. 

Palm  Oil  (Ger.  Palmol;  Fr.  Ifuile  depalme,  Jfuile 
de  fieneyal;  It.  Olio  di  palma ;  Sp.  Aceite  de  palma)  is 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  but 
especialty  from  that  of  the  Elais  Guineensis,  growing 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Fernando 
Po,  and  in  Brazil.  When  imported,  the  oil  is  about 
the  consistence  of  butter,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
scarcely  any  particular  taste ;  by  long  keeping  it  be- 
comes rancid,  loses  its  color,  which  fades  to  a  dirty 
white,  and  in  this  state  is  to  be  rejected.  It  is  some- 
times imitated  with  hog's  lard,  colored  with  turmeric, 
and  scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast  of  Guinea  employ  palm  oil  for  the 
same  purposes  that  we  do  butter.  Our  supplies  of 
palm  oil  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  of  which  it  is  the  staple  article  of  export. — 
LEWIS'S  Materia  Medica ;  THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

Candles  are  made  of  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  of 
which  many  thousand  tons  per  annum  are  now  em- 
ployed. This  modern  substitution  of  vegetable  fat  for 
animal  fat  is  remarkable.  It  is  bringing  Central  Af- 
rica into  intimate  commercial  relations  with  civilized 
countries.  The  palm  oil  is  liquid  in  Africa,  but  it  as- 
sumes a  solid  state  in  a  colder  climate.  The  casks  con- 
taining it  have  steam  forced  into  them,  by  which  the 
oil  is  melted  and  made  to  flow  out ;  and  the  oil  is  then 
purified  and  bleached  to  various  degrees  of  whiteness, 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  whitened  cakes  of  palm  oil  are  cut  into  slices  by  a 
machine  ;  the  slices  are  deposited  on  mats  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre;  the  mats  are  piled  in  heaps,  with  iron  plates  be- 
tween them  ;  the  heaps  are  placed  in  hydraulic  presses, 
where  intense  pressure  brings  the  palm  oil  to  the  state 
of  dry,  thin  cakes.  After  a  little  more  purification,  the 
palm  oil  is  fitted  for  melting,  previous  to  the  making 
of  candles. 

IMPORTS  OP  PALM  OIL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
YEAH  ENDINO  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Districts  imported  into. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Salem  and  Beverly  

6(6,078 

$238  417 

Boston  and  Charlestown  ,  

76,06  1 
y>>> 

25,102 
S3 

4858 

2  079 

4,073 

1  :>n7 

397,562 

148,894 

Baltimore  

550 

186 

Mobile  

40 

50 

Total  

1,149.517 

$410,317 

Palms,  called  by  Linnaaus,  from  their  noble  and 
stately  appearance,  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  a  natural  order  of  arborescent  endogens,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  tropics,  distinguished  by  their  fleshy, 
colorless,  six-parted  flowers,  inclosed  within  spathes ; 
their  minute  embryo,  lying  in  the  midst  of  albumen, 
and  remote  from  the  hilum ;  and  rigid,  plaited  or  pin- 
nated inarticulatcd  leaves,  sometimes  called  fronds. 
Wine,  oil,  flax,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  says  Humboldt, 
are  the  produce  of  this  tribe;  to  which  Von  Martius 
adds  thread,  utensils,  weapons,  food,  and  habitations. 
The  most  common  species  is  the  cocoa-nut.  Their 
wounded  stems,  or  spathes,  yield  in  abundance  a  sac- 
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charine  fluid,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  toddy. 
The  succulent  rind  of  the  date  is  a  most  nutritious  as 
well  as  agreeable  fruit.  Sago  is  yielded  by  the  inte- 
rior of  the  trunks  of  nearly  all,  except  Areca  catechu, 
the  well-known  pixang,  or  betel-nut.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  species  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  or  intoxi- 
cating power.  The  common  canes  or  ratans  of  the 
shops  arc  the  flexible  stems  of  species  of  the  genus 
Calamus. 

Pampas.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  great  sys- 
tems of  South  American  plains, which  can  scarcely,  with 
propriety,  be  called  deserts,  inasmuch  as  they  are  cover- 
ed with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  inhabited  by  vast  herds 
of  wild  cattle  and  droves  of  horses.  The  region  of  the 
Pampas  forms  the  basins  of  the  Paraguay  and  La  Pla- 
ta, and  includes  the  vast  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes 
to  the  "  sea-like  Plata,"  and  stretching  southward  into 
the  deserts  of  Patagonia.  —  TKAILL'S  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. See  Quarterly  Review,  xxxv.,  114  (RoBEKT 
SOTJTIIEY). 

Pamphlet,  a  small  book,  usually  printed  in  the  oc- 
tavo or  duodecimo  form,  and  stitched  with  paper  cov- 
er, popularby  understood  to  comprise  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pages. 

Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  on 
the  Pacific,  thirty-eight  miles  southeast  from  Chagres, 
lat.  8°  56'  N. ;  long.  79°  31'  2"  W.  Population,  7000. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  projecting  into  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  and  has  an  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea. 
Its  streets  are  well  ventilated,  and  it  is  said  to  be  clean- 
er than  most  Spanish-American  cities.  It  is  encircled 
by  irregular  and  not  very  strong  fortifications,  construct- 
ed at  different  periods.  The  houses  are  partly  of  wood, 
straw,  and  other  fragile  materials  ;  but  many  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  the  larger  having  court-yards, 
or  patios,  in  the  old  Spanish  style  ;  and  no  doubt  it  has 
been  much  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
There  are  a  number  of  islands  a  short  distance  from 
the  main  land,  which  afford  secure  anchorage  for  ships 
of  any  burden,  and  from  which  supplies  of  provisions, 
including  excellent  water,  may  easily  be  obtained. 
The  tides  daily  rise  and  fall  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  feet,  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  re- 
pair and  building  of  ships.  Previously  to  1740,  when 
the  trade  with  the  Pacific  first  began  to  be  carried  on 
round  Cape  Horn,  Panama  was  the  principal  entre- 
pot of  trade  between  Europe  and  Western  America. 
From  that  period,  however,  it  fell  off;  and  its  decay 
was  peculiarly  rapid  after  the  independence  of  South 
America,  and  the  opening  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Pa- 
cific. But  since  the  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Americans,  and  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the 
auriferous  deposits  in  that  country,  it  has  again  rapid- 
ly increased.  And  now  that  a  railway  is  carried  across 
the  isthmus,  it  will  in  all  probability  attain  to  great- 
er commercial  distinction  than  ever.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1855  as  many  as  twelve  steamers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  between  Panama  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  is  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada,  the  terms  of  which  are  com- 
plied with  by  New  Granada,  but  are  sometimes  broken 
by  the  local  government  of  the  province,  which  placed 
a  tax  upon  passenger-carrying  vessels,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  for  each  passenger,  which  has  been  recently 
annulled  by  the  supreme  government  of  New  Granada. 
The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  is 
alone  dependent  on  the  regulations  made  by  the  gen- 
eral government  of  New  Granada,  which  latter,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  has  made  Panama  and  other  ports  on 
the  isthmus  free  ports  of  entry  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1850.  There  are  no  privileges  permitted  to  the 
commerce  of  other  nations  which  are  denied  to  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  commerce  of  other  nations  other  than  what  are 


imposed  upon  that  of  the  United  States.  The  sum  of 
$6  40  is  collected  from  each  American  vessel ;  viz., 
$4  80  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  $1  60  to  the  inter- 
preter. The  same  charge  is  made  against  New  Gra- 
nadian  vessels,  except  the  interpreter's  fee.  The  trail  p- 
shipment  of  goods  from  one  port  to  another  in  New 
Granada,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  by  United  States 
ships,  is  permitted  without  restrictions.  The  currency 
of  this  country,  by  a  recent  law,  is  established  at  ten 
dimes  to  the  dollar.  The  weights  and  measures  are 
the  same  as  used  in  France,  but  as  yet  are  not  brought 
into  use  in  this  country.  The  French  silver,  by  a  law 
of  New  Granada,  is  made  a  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  cents  to  the  one-franc  piece,  although,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  United  States  silver,  it  would 
only  be  worth  18'G  cents.  New  Granada  does  not  ex- 
port any  thing  from  here  other  than  a  very  few  hides, 
and  the  imports  of  the  United  States  to  this  place  con- 
sist only  of  coal  and  provisions  for  the  steamers  which 
carry  passengers  to  and  from  the  isthmus.  The  laborer 
in  this  consular  jurisdiction  receives  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  day ;  mechanics  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  day ;  and  clerks  from  $1500  to  $£000  per  annum. 
There  are  no  price-current  sheets  published  in  this  con- 
sular jurisdiction. — Commercial  Relations  if  the  United 
States. 

Panama,  or  Darien  (Isthmus  of),  connects 
North  (or  rather  Central)  and  South  America,  and  is 
comprised  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  sec.,  Isth- 
mus, forming  a  province  between  lat.  9°  and  10°  N.,  and 
long.  77°  30'  and  81°  W.,  having  north  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  south  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 
Length,  west  to  east,  about  200  miles,  average  breadth 
40  miles,  but  in  long.  79°  it  is  narrowed  to  less  than 
30  miles.  Surface  undulating,  the  hill  chains  which 
extend  through  the  isthmus,  uniting  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Central  and  South  America,  are,  near  Panama, 
not  more  than  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific. 
A  great  quantity  of  rain  falls ;  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  it  rains  incessantly.  Soil  very 
fertile;  products  comprise  fine  timber,  in  great  vari- 
ety, fruits,  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  caout- 
chouc, vanilla,  dyes,  drugs,  hides,  limestone.  On  its 
north  coast  are  Aspinwall  (colony),  Puerto-Bello,  and 
Chagres ;  on  its  south  side  is  Panama.  A  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  has  been  pro- 
posed at  different  points  of  Central  America;  viz.,  at 
Tehuantepec,  at  C'hiquimula,  at  Nicaragua,  and  at  the 
narrowest  part,  where  a  railroad  has  been  constructed 
between  Aspinwall  and  Panama. 

Passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. — 
Latterly,  or  since  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  riches 
of  California,  the  isthmus  has  become  a  great  thorough- 
fare, vast  numbers  of  individuals  having  crossed  from 
the  port  of  Chagres  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  conversely.  The  port  of 
Chagres  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
in  lat.  9°  18'  6"  N.,  long.  79°  59'  2"  W.  A  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  has  only  from  10  feet  to  12  feet 
water,  though  within  the  bar  the  river  deepens  to  from 
four  to  six  fathoms.  It  is  probable  that  the  bar  might 
be  deepened  without  much  difficulty,  and  a  canal  might 
be  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Manzanilla  to  the 
river,  from  which  it  is  only  three  miles  distant.  A 
short  while  ago  the  town  (if  so  it  might  be  called)  was 
a  mere  cluster  of  huts,  unhealthy,  and  without  any  ac- 
commodation for  passengers.  But  having  latterly  be- 
come one  of  the  starting-points  in  the  nearest  and  short- 
est route  from  the  east  to  California,  it  has  been  consid- 
erably improved.  A  joint-stock  company  was  formed 
in  New  York  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  or 
near  Chagres,  at  the  bottom  of  Manzanilla  Bay,  to 
Panama,  a  distance  of  about  34  or  35  miles.  This  rail- 
way has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The 
undertaking  reflects  great  credit  on  American  enter- 
prise and  perseverance.  The  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come were  of  a  very  formidable  description,  partly  from 
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the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  not  unfrequently  con- 
sisted of  deep  marshes,  but  more  from  the  luxuriance 
and  strength  of  the  vegetation  through  which  it  was 
necessary  to  penetrate,  and  the  heat,  moisture,  and  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate.  Unluckily,  the  desire  to 
accomplish  their  task  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the 
least  expense,  tempted  the  engineers  to  execute  the 
work  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  substituting  bridges, 
viaducts,  pillars,  etc.,  of  wood  for  those  of  stone,  mortar, 
and  iron.  In  a  country  where  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  is  so  very  rapid  this  was  as  false  and 
spurious  a  species  of  economy  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Already  several  miles  of  the  railway  have  had  to  be 
repaired,  or  rather  reconstructed,  by  the  substitution 
of  lignum  ritcn  and  other  hard  woods  for  the  softer  ones 
that  were  lirst  used.  This,  however,  will  do  little  more 
than  palliate  the  evil ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
eventually  stone  and  iron  bridges  and  viaducts  will 
have  to  be  used  instead  of  wooden  ones  every  where 
along  the  line.  Trains  take  about  four  hours  in  pass- 
ing from  sea  to  sea;  but  were  the  railway  properly 
finished,  the  passage  might  be  performed  in  less  than 
half  that  time.  A  station,  called  Aspinwall,  has  been 
erected  on  Manzanilla  Island,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
But  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  its  ever  becoming  a  place  of  much  importance. 
— TOMES'S  Panama  Railroad,  New  York,  1855,  passim. 

But  supposing  (which  is  not  the  case)  that  this  rail- 
way were  every  thing  that  could  be  desired,  still  it  is 
plain  that  the  grand  desideratum  is  the  carrying  across 
the  isthmus  of  a  water  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
a  canal  suitable  only  for  coasters,  or  vessels  of  com- 
paratively small  burden.  Such  a  channel  would  be  of 
little  use,  except  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  its  ter- 
mini. What  is  really  wanted  is  a  canal  that  will  ad- 
mit ships  of  the  largest  burden,  and  bound  on  the 
longest  voyages.  The  advantages  that  would  result 
from  having  the  isthmus  perforated  by  such  a  channel 
can  not  be  easily  exaggerated.  No  other  project  that 
appears  to  be  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  perhaps 
not  even  the  carrying  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  would  give  so  great  a  stimulus  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  It  would  remove  the  barrier 
which  renders  the  navigation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  America  so  tedious  and  difficult. 
And,  by  doing  this,  it  would  enable  ships  from  Europe 
to  reach  the  latter  and  the  Pacific  in  less  than  half  the 
time  they  do  at  present,  while  it  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  voyage  to  Australia  and  China. 

And  a  grand  project  of  this  sort  is  on  foot.  It  is 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  that  shall  admit  ships  of  1000 
tons  burden  and  upward,  between  Porto  Escoces  (lat. 
8°  5'  N.,  long.  77°  21'  W.),  near  Point  Caledonia,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Rio 
Savana,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  on  the 
Pacific.  The  intervening  space  (about  38  or  40  miles) 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  flat ;  the  ports  at  each  ex- 
tremity are  easy  of  access,  and  have  deep  water ;  and 
it  is  proposed  that  the  canal  should  be  constructed 
throughout  on  the  same  level,  and  have  no  locks.  The 
cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  millions 
sterling.  And  considering  the  vast  importance  of  such 
a  work  to  the  United  States,  to  England,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  maritime  nations,  this  expense,  heavy  as  it  may 
appear,  should  be  reckoned  a  subordinate  matter.  Were 
the  country  through  which  it  is  to  pass  in  the  possession 
of  England  or  the  United  States,  it  would  most  prob- 
ably have  been  undertaken.  But  the  unsettled  state 
of  Central  America,  and  the  knotty  questions  that 
might  eventually  arise  as  to  the  property  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal,  are  serious  obstacles  to  its  being 
proceeded  with.— See,  for  ample  details  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  the  work  of  Dr.  CULLEN,  entitled  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  Ship  Canal. 

The  route  by  which  the  railroad  passes  is  in  every 
respect  the  most  desirable  for  this  purpose,  and  the 


means  by  which  the  character  of  the  country  could  be 
best  known,  as  far  as  its  topography  and  the  features 
essential  to  the  object  in  view  could  be  seen.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  direct  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose.  It  is  supposed  that  the  canal  will  be  united 
with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  on  either  side  of  the  city, 
and  that  a  channel  might  be  dredged  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  to  meet  the  navigable  waters  for  ships  of 
large  draught.  The  bay  then  expands  into  an  ample 
harbor,  where  the  winds  are  said  never  to  blow  with 
violence,  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  studded  with  islands,  convenient  for 
all  the  great  purposes  that  the  condition  of  things 
would  call  for,  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  through 
the  isthmus. 

The  isthmus  itself  seems  to  present  no  serious  ob- 
stacle to  science  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The 
whole  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  made 
up  of  swamps,  hills,  and  plains ;  and  the  highest  point 
of  land  where  the  railroad  passes  is  not  more  than  286 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  whole  route, 
most  if  not  all  the  hills  through  which  the  canal  would 
pass  would  be  required  for  embankments  over  the  plains 
and  swamps  ;  and  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
piercing  the  highest  part,  so  as  conveniently  to  make 
the  waters  of  the  Chagres,  Obispo,  and  Eio  Grande 
available  for  the  wants  of  a  canal.  In  a  climate  less 
unfavorable  to  the  white  man,  the  question  of  "  feasi- 
bility" would  not  be  raised.  It  seems  to  be  conceded, 
from  experience,  that  the  African  race  alone  persist- 
ently labor  in  this  climate.  A  few  thousand  of  free 
blacks  might  be  obtained  from  the  West  India  Islands ; 
but  this  resource  would  be  inadequate,  as  was  experi- 
enced by  the  operations  on  the  Panama  Road.  The 
want  of  men  to  labor  would  seem  to  be  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  so 
much  magnitude. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  canal  would  enter  the  Bay 
of  Aspinwall.  In  approaching  this  point,  it  would 
pass  a  few  miles  from  the  Chagres,  and  enter  the  bay 
near  the  River  Mindi.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  as  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  extensive  dredging  for  a  channel  to 
meet  the  deep  water  would  be  necessary.  The  bay 
expands  for  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  between 
two  headlands,  and  is  open  to  the  sea.  A  breakwater 
would  be  necessary  here.  With  such  an  one  as  would 
afford  the  necessary  protection  against  the  ocean  swell, 
the  Bay  of  Aspinwall,  like  the  Bay  of  Panama,  would 
afford  ample  room  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  as  well 
as  America ;  and  in  contemplating  these  two  bays  with 
the  eye  of  a  seaman,  and  in  reference  to  the  great  work 
in  question,  it  would  look  as  though  nature  had  pro- 
vided them  for  the  especial  convenience  of  man  in  his 
laborious  undertakings  in  the  extension  of  commerce, 
and  a  place  where  all  nations  may  meet,  in  their  varied 
pursuits  on  the  great  highway  of  the  ocean.  In  a  work 
like  that  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  requirements  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  in  its  most  extended  application,  would 
alone  be  considered ;  and,  taking  this  for  a  standard,  a 
canal  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep  would 
seem  to  be  the  appropriate  dimensions.  With  such  an 
avenue  from  the  Atlantic,  the  stormy  and  distant  seas 
of  the  South  would  be  abandoned  by  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  and  we  should  meet  there  on  neutral  ground, 
pursuing  with  a  common  purpose  the  paths  of  peace 
and  industry,  which  by  its  means,  we  may  suppose, 
would  effect  a  moral  revolution  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known,  and  surpassing  in  importance  that  which 
would  be  effected  in  the  revolution  of  the  commercial 
world. 

Appended  is  a  paper  submitted  by  Colonel  G.  M. 
Totten,  containing  dimensions  and  other  data  for  the 
proposed  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama: 

Dimensions  and  other  Data  of  the  proposed  Ship-Canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. — Length  from  shore  to 
shore,  45£  miles.  Length  from  five  fathoms  water 
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in  Navy  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  three  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  Panama  Bay,  on  the  Pacific,  48i  miles.  The 
prism  of  water  to  be  150  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  270 
feet  wide  at  surface,  and  31  feet  deep.  The  locks  to 
be  400  feet  in  clear  length  of  chamber,  and  90  feet  in 
clear  width.  The  summit  level  will  be  150  feet  above 
mean  tide  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
summit  cut  will  be  about  four  miles  long.  The  deep- 
est cutting  on  this  level  will  be  136  feet,  and  the  aver- 
age depth  of  the  cut  will  be  49  feet.  The  River  Chagres 
yields  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  canal  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  summit  level  will  be  sup- 
plied by  a  feeder  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
will  tap  the  River  Chagres  about  twenty-one  miles 
above  the  town  of  Cruces,  where  the  level  of  the  river 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  mean 
tide,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  above  the  summit  level. 
The  cost  of  this  canal,  including  the  requisite  harbor 
improvements  at  each  end,  will  not  exceed  $80,000,000. 
— COMMODORE  PAULDING'S  Report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, United  States,  1857. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  comparative  dis- 
tances from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  the  four 
routes,  exclusive  of  the  land  travel : 


Routes. 

Distance  on 

Atlantic. 

Distance  on 
Pacific. 

Total. 

Panama  

Miles. 

2392 
2403 
2102 
22T6 

Miles. 

3755 
2964 
2865 
2305 

Miles. 
6147 
5307 
4<!67 
45S1 

Honduras  

Teliuan  tepee  

The  several  transit  distances,  and  the  total  distances 
ironi  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Routes. 

Transit  Distances. 

Total  Distances. 

Panama  

Miles. 
51 
137 
161 
236 

Miles. 
6198 
5504 
5128 
4817 

Nicaragua  

Tehnantepec  

Papal  States.  This  portion  of  Italy  comprises 
an  area  of  17,210  square  miles,  and  'Contained  in  1850 
a  population  of  3,006,771  inhabitants.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  Papal  States  are  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  tobacco.  There  are  numerous 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  other 
volcanic  products ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phur mines  near  Rimini,  they  are  unproductive.  The 
quantity  of  this  article  annually  manufactured  amounts 
to  about  84,000,000  pounds.  The  manufactures  of  the 
Papal  States  comprise  silks,  leather,  gloves, paper,  mu- 
sical strings,  iron  and  glass  <ware,  a  few  cotton  goods 
(at  Rome),  crape  and  sausages  (at  Bologna),  and  cord- 
age, soap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  glue.  There  is  no  di- 
rect trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Papal 
States — the  latter  deriving  their  supplies  of  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rum,  etc.,  from  the  ports  of  Genoa 
and  Trieste.  The  foreign  commerce  of  these  states  is 
conducted  chiefly  through  the  ports  of  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecchia — the  former  with  the  western  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  latter  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean ports.  The  celebrated  Roman  .cement  is  export- 
ed from  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia. 

Foreign  Trade. — In  1850,  the  foreign  trade  of  Anco- 
na represented  $4,464,000,  viz.,  imports,  $2,976,000 ; 
exports,  $1,488,000.  This  trade  was  distributed  be- 
tween Austria,  England,  and  its  dependencies  in  Eu- 
rope, these  countries  appropriating  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  During  the  same  year  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Civita  Vecchia  amounted  to  $3,821,928 ; 
viz.,  imports,  $2,929,314  ;  exports,  $892,614.  The 
countries  participating  in  this  trade  were  France.  Sar- 
dinia, England,  Holland,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  Papal  States  in  1*50 
amounted  to  $19,208,680;  and  in  1851  to  $20,45-1. L'lo. 
All  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  States  on  the  payment  of  the  fol- 


lowing dues:  Anchorage,  on  French,  Austrian,  and 
American  vessels,  three  bajocchi  per  ton — about  three 
cents.  Foreign  vessels  putting  into  harbor,  either  for 
anchorage  or  through  stress  of  weather,  pay  half  of  the 
above-named  duty. — See  ITALY. 

Clearance  Duty. — For  each  vessel  of  from  1  to  149 
tons,  ten  bajocchi  (ten  cents) ;  and  for  150  tons  and  up- 
ward, twenty  bajocchi  (twenty  cents).  No  vessels  en- 
joy an  exemption  from  the  custom-house  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  These  duties  have  rccentlv  un- 
dergone several  reductions,  applicable  chiefly  to"  arti- 
cles of  necessity ;  on  articles  of  luxury,  in  which  sugar 
is  included,  the  duties  have  been  proportionally  raised. 
— Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States. 

Paper  (Ger.  and  Du.  Papier;  Fr.  Papier;  It.  Carta; 
Sp.Pupel;  Russ.  Bumaga ;  L&t.Ckarta;  Arab.  Karfas; 
Pers.  Kaghas).  This  highly  useful  substance  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  thin,  flexible,  of  different  colors,  but 
most  commonly  white,  being  used  for  writing  and 
printing  upon,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is 
manufactured  of  vegetable  matter  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
pulp.  The  term  paper  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  Tranvpos,  pnpyrus,  the  name  of  the  plant  on 
the  inner  bark  of  which  (7,z'6er,  /3i/3Aoc,  whence  our 
word  book")  the  ancients  used  to  write.  Paper  is  made 
up  into  sheets,  quires,  and  reams,  each  quire  consisting 
of  twenty-four  sheets,  and  each  ream  of  twenty  quires. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paper.  Difference  betu:een  an- 
cient and  modern  Paper. — Some  of  those  learned  and 
ingenious  persons  who  have  investigated  the  arts  of 
the  ancient  world  have  expressed  their  surprise  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  possessed  an  im- 
mense number  of  books,  and  approached  very  near  to 
printing  in  the  stamping  of  words  and  letters,  and  sim- 
ilar devices,  should  not  have  discovered  the  art ;  the 
first  rude  attempts  at  typography  being  sufficiently 
obvious,  though  much  time  and  contrivance  have  been 
required  to  bring  the  process  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection.  But  thej'  should  rather,  perhaps,  have 
wondered  that  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
did  not  invent  paper,  an  invention  which,  it  may  easi- 
ly be  shown,  necessarily  preceded  that  of  printing. 
But  this  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task ;  the  more 
so,  that  the  vast  importance  of  paper  could  not  be  ap- 
preciated, or  even  imagined,  till  after  it  had  been  gen- 
erally introduced.  At  first,  the  memory  of  important 
events  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  by  inscrip- 
tions cut  on  rocks,  pillars  of  stone  or  marble,  and  the 
walls  of  edifices;  and  this  primitive  usage  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  monuments  in  our  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. In  a  later,  though  stall  very  remote  age,  men 
were  accustomed  to  write  upon  portable  surfaces  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Every  body  knows  that  the  Decalogue 
was  written  upon  tables  of  etone;  and  Joshua  wrote  a 
copy  of  the  law  upon  the  like  materials. — Josh.  c.  viii., 
v.  32.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  engraved  laws,  treat- 
ies, contracts,  and  other  important  documents,  on  plates 
of  brass ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
the  capitol,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  consumed  above 
3000  such  bronze  muniments.  —  Nouveau  Traits  <l< 
Diplomatique,  \.  451.  But  exclusive  of  plates  of  this 
sort,  which  were  necessarily  inconvenient,  costly,  and 
quite  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  thin  and  flexible  plates  of 
lead  and  other  metals  (.Job,  -c.  xix.,  v.  2;!.  21),  thin 
pieces  of  wood,  skins,  parchment,  linen,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  substances,  were  used  in  writing.  Cheaper 
materials,  such  as  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  palms, 
etc.,  were  also  used  from  a  very  remote  period  for  thr 
same  purpose  ;  but  leaves  (xiip-ai,charta!)  being,  when 
dry.  apt  to  split  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary,  in  preparing  them  for  writing, 
to  glue  them  together,  so  that  the  fibres  might  cross 
each  other  in  opposite  directions.  The  texture  of  the 
leaf,  or  sheet,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  thus  greatly 
strengthened  ;  and  when  it  has  been  smoothed,  pol- 
ishi'il,  and  fitted  for  use,  it  is  less  inconvenient  ami 
better  looking  than  might  be  supposed.  Such,  in 
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fact,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  paper  of  the  ancients 
was  formed.  This,  however,  which  was  called  Chartu 
Egyptiaca,  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  did  not 
consist  of  leaves,  but  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  famous 
reed  or  rush,  the  Cyperus  Papyrus,  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  rather  in  the  pools  and  ditches 
which  communicate  with  the  river.  The  ancients  ap- 
plied this  useful  plant  to  an  immense  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  but  here  we  shall  only  notice  that  from  which 
it  has  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown.  The  inner 
bark  having  been  divided  by  a  needle  or  other  sharp 
instrument  into  very  thin  and  broad  layers  or  fila- 
ments, portions  of  these  were  placed  side  by  side  lon- 
gitudinally, and  glued  together  at  the  ends;  another 
portion  being  glued  cross-wise  on  the  backs  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  give  the  page  the  requisite  strength.  Pliny 
and  other  writers  have  described  the  process  {Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xiii.  c.  11,  12,  13),  which  has  been  further 
elucidated  by  Hardouin  and  other  commentators.  But 
the  fullest  and  ablest  discussion  of  this  curious  subject 
is  contained  in  the  very  learned  and  elaborate  work, 
the  Nouveau.  Traite  de  Diplomatique  (i.  p.  448-524), 
where  the  most  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
history  and  manufacture  of  papyrus,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  other  writing  materials  used  in 
antiquity,  have  been  collected  and  set  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view. — See  also  the  Dictionnaire  Diplomatique 
of  Ue  Vaines,  art.  PAPIER,  ii.  165-174.  Bruco  has 
given  a  summary  of  the  authorities  in  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels ;  and,  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  he  attempted  to  make  paper  from  the 
papyrus,  in  which,  not  being  very  successful,  he  im- 
putes his  failure  to  errors  in  the  statements  of  Pliny ; 
not  reflecting  that,  had  he  endeavored,  trusting  to 
written  directions,  without  experience  and  traditional 
art,  to  make  modern  paper,  or  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  he 
would  most  probably  have  been  equally  infelicitous. 
Egypt  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly of  this  valuable  article,  and  even  attempted,  in 
anticipation  of  a  later  policy,  by  prohibiting  the  growth 
of  the  papyrus,  except  in  certain  localities,  and  limit- 
ing its  supply,  to  sell  its  produce  at  an  artificially  en- 
hanced price ! — AMEILHON,  Commerce  des  Egyptians,  p. 
238.  But  this  policy  ceased  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Romans,  who,  having  imported  the  plant  into 
Rome,  succeeded  in  preparing  from  it  a  very  superior 
article.  Pliny  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  paper, 
from  the  coarsest,  which  was  used,  like  our  brown  pa- 
per, for  packing,  to  the  most  expensive  and  finest. 
The  latter,  which  was  made  of  the  innermost  filaments, 
was  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  and  when  properly  dressed 
and  polished,  was  easil}r  written  upon.  The  consump- 
tion was  very  considerable :  and  being,  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria,  principally  made  in  that  city,  it 
formed  an  important  article  in  her  commerce,  and  fur- 
nished employment  for  many  workmen  and  much  cap- 
ital. Flavins  Vopiscus  relates  that,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  tyrant  Firmus  used  to  say  there  was  so  much 
paper  there,  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  glue  or  size 
used  in  its  preparation,  that  he  could  maintain  an 
army  with  it :  "  Tantum  habuisse  de  c/iartis,  ut  publice 
scepe  diceret,  exercitum  se  alere  posse  papyro  et  glutino." 
We  may  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  paper  at  pres- 
ent belonging  to  any  single  city  would  do  the  like. 
Charta  Eyyptiaca  is  very  ancient,  having,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Varro  and  Pliny  to  the  con- 
trary {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11),  been  in  common 
use  long  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  This  is  evident 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who,  though  he  lived 
about  a  century  before  that  conqueror,  tells  us  that  in 
former  times,  when  papyrus  was  scarce,  the  lonians 
wrote  on  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  that  that 
practice  continued  to  be  customary  among  several  bar- 
barous nations. — Lib.  v.  cap.  58. 

Though  white,  smooth,  durable,  and  not  ill  adapted 
for  writing,  ancient  paper  was  not  suited  for  the  print- 
er ;  by  reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  it  would 


not  have  received  the  ink  from  types  more  kindly  than 
shavings  of  wood,  and  such  like  materials;  and  its 
texture  was  so  very  brittle  that  it  would  have  shivered 
to  pieces  under  the  press.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  inarti- 
ficial mass  ("  viscera,  nivea  virentium  hr.rbarum"),  no 
great  invention  or  ingenuity  being  discovered  in  its 
preparation.  Modern  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
wholly  artificial ;  and  the  contrivances  for  its  manu- 
facture are  marvelous  alike  for  the  sagacity  evinced  in 
their  design  and  their  practical  efficiency.  Like  the 
paper  of  antiquity,  it  is  formed  of  the  filaments  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  vegetable  substances,  derived  principally 
from  the  tearing  to  pieces  or  pounding  cotton  and  lin- 
en rags,  and  similar  materials,  mixed  with  water. 
This  process  is  called  beating  them  into  pulp ;  and 
when  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  floating  fila- 
ments are  found  to  be  well  fitted  for  adhering  togeth- 
er, being  jagged  and  rough,  and  mixed  in  everj'  possi- 
ble way.  A  portion  of  this  mixture  or  pulp  being, 
when  properly  prepared,  poured  upon  moulds  or  sieves 
of  fine  woven  wire,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the 
suspended  fibres  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a  layer  or 
sheet,  which,  being  consolidated  by  pressure  and  dried, 
becomes  paper,  its  strength  and  goodness  depending, 
of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  quality  of  the 
rag  or  other  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Paper 
used  to  be  manufactured  by  dipping  sieves  or  frames 
into  the  pulp,  the  portion  of  filaments  so  lifted  up 
forming  the  sheet  of  paper.  But  the  application  of 
rotary  motion  to  the  manufacture  has  effected  a  total 
change  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on :  in- 
stead of  dipping  the  sieves  or  frames  into  the  cistern 
of  pulp,  a  circular  web,  or  round  towel  of  woven  wire, 
revolves  horizontally  under  the  vessel  (technically 
called  the  vat),  receives  the  deposit,  conveys  it  away, 
and,  by  an  adjustment  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  trans- 
fers it  uninjured,  though  as  fragile  as  a  wet  cobweb, 
to  a  similar  revolving  towel  of  felt;  thus  an  endless 
web  of  paper  is  spun,  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  machine 
continues  to  move  and  pulp  is  supplied. 

The  pervious  and  spongy  texture  of  paper  make  it 
readily  imbibe  and  retain  the  ink  impressed  on  it  by 
types  in  printing,  and  by  the  pen  in  writing;  its  tough- 
ness hinders  it  from  being  easily  torn ;  and,  in  a  well- 
bound  book,  under  favorable  circumstances,  its  dura- 
tion is  indefinite,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  etern- 
al! It  is  true  that  legal  documents  are  sometimes 
written  or  printed  on  parchment,  which  is  less  liable 
to  be  torn  or  injured  by  rubbing ;  the  luxury  of  typog- 
raphy occasionally,  also,  exhibits  a  few  impressions  of 
a  splendid  work  upon  vellum ;  and  it  is  further  true 
that  these  substances  were  used  for  writing  upon  by 
the  ancients  ;  but  they  are  necessarily  expensive,  and 
the  cost  of  either  far  exceeds  the  means  of  the  great 
majority  of  book  buyers — so  that  it  would  be  altogeth- 
er unprofitable  to  cast  types,  to  construct  presses,  and 
to  incur  the  various  and  heavy  charges  of  an  establish- 
ment for  printing,  unless  we  possessed  a  cheaper  ma- 
terial on  which  to  print.  Almost  all  the  more  ancient 
and  valuable  existing  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
are  written  either  on  parchment  or  vellum,  but  gener- 
ally on  the  latter.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
such  is  the  case,  all  or  almost  all  the  very  old  charters 
and  diplomas  are  written  on  papyrus.  Indeed,  the 
learned  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique 
affirm  that  no  parcliment  charter  has  been  discovered 
anterior  to  the  sixth  century. 

It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  paper, 
fabricated  like  that  now  in  use,  of  cotton  and  other 
vegetable  materials,  and  of  silk,  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  China  from  a  very  remote  epoch. — Xonreau 
Traite  de  Diplomatique.  The  Arab  historians  state 
that  similar  paper  was  manufactured  in  Mecca  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  (ANDRES,  Origine  e 
Proyressi  d'  Ogni  Letteralura,  and  GIBBON,  ix.  379); 
and  most  probably  the  mode  of  its  production  was  then 
also  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  appears  to  have  been 
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soon  after  introduced  into  Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  were  done  by  the  Arabians  or  Greeks. 
The  mode  of  fabricating  paper  from  cotton  and  other 
vegetable  materials  being  once  discovered,  its  fabrica- 
tion from  linen  rags  was  a  comparatively  easy,  and  in 
Europe,  where  cotton  was  then  extremely  scarce,  an 
all  but  necessary  step.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
we  have  no  positive  information  either  as  to  the  coun- 
try where,  or  the  epoch  when,  paper  from  rags  began  to 
be  manufactured  in  Europe.  Mais  on  ne  pent  reculer 
son  invention  plus  tard,  qu'att  Treizieme  siecle,  ni  son 
usage  ordinaire  au-dela  du  Quatorzieme.  —  Nouveau 
Traite,  etc.,  i.  524.  In  fact,  Egyptian  paper,  or  pa- 
per made  of  papyrus  in  the  manner  described  above, 
continued  to  be  partially  employed  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century,  though  parchment  was 
then  the  principal  material  used  in  writing.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  how  very  shortly  the  introduction  of 
paper  preceded  the  invention  of  printing,  to  which, 
indeed,  as  already  seen,  it  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary. Muratori  attributes  the  ignorance  of  the 
barbarous  ages  principally  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  paper,  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  modern 
times  to  its  abundance  and  cheapness.  —  ANDKES,  i. 
200.  And  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  latter  is  perfectly  well  founded. 

Not  only  are  we  in  the  dark  as  to  the  history  of  mod- 
ern paper,  but  we  are  unable  to  make  any  very  satis- 
factory conjectural  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
invented.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  invention  must 
have  been  suggested  by  accident,  or  by  observing  the 
effects  produced  by  the  accidental  drying  of  triturated 
vegetable  matter,  or  in  some  such  way ;  and  that  the 
hint  thus  afforded  Avas  gradually  improved  upon.  It 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  the  invention  should 
have  been  wholly  the  result  of  design ;  for  we  can  not 
conceive  how  any  one  without  any  previous  knowledge 
should  have  proposed  to  himself  to  produce  paper  by 
pounding  rags,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  mixing  the 
mass  in  water,  and  then  pressing  and  drying  the  de- 
posit. But,  without  indulging  in  unprofitable  conjec- 
tures, it  is  at  all  events  certain  that,  however  and  by 
whomsoever  discovered,  no  invention  has  been  of  great- 
er importance.  Chartae  usu  maxime  humanitas  vitcc 
constet  et  memoria. —  PUNY,  Jlist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  cap. 
11.  The  processes  by  which  the  most  worthless  and 
vilest  materials  are  converted  into  such  admirable  sub- 
stances as  paper  and  glass  are  probably  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  human  talent  and  ingenuity.  They  have 
more  than  realized  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  and 
have  been  incomparably  more  advantageous  than  if  we 
had  become  acquainted  with  a  means  of  transmuting 
the  inferior  metals  into  gold. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value  of  pa- 
per annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  at  £2,000,000; 
but  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  incomparably  better  authority 
upon  such  subjects,  estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum. 
From  information  obtained  from  those  engaged  in  the 
trade,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty,  may  at  present  amount  to  about 
£1,600,000  or  £1,700,000.  There  are  about  700  paper- 
mills  in  England,  and  from  70  to  80  in  Scotland.  The 
number  in  Ireland  is  but  inconsiderable.  Of  these 
mills,  we  believe,  very  few  have  lately  been  unemploy- 
ed. It  was  formerly  customary  to  collect  the  rags  u.-rd 
in  the  manufacture  into  large  heaps,  in  order  that,  by 
their  heating  and  fermentation,  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  reduced  to  filaments.  But  this  injured  the  rags ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  to  tear  them  to  pieces,  with- 
out any  such  preparation,  by  powerful  machines  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  During  the  present  century 
this  manufacture  has  been  signally  promoted  by  the 
combined  influence  of  science,  ingenuity,  and  mechan- 
ical skill.  These  have  been  successfully  exerted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pulp ;  the  conversion  of  the  pulp 


into  paper,  and  the  provision  of  materials ;  and  in 
none  has  their  influence  been  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  last.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
manufacture  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  1820, 
the  demand  for  Continental  rags  and  other  foreign  ma- 
terials has  actually  been  reduced  within  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  home  supply  we  derive 
from  substances  previously  regarded  as  worthless,  and 
treated  as  refuse.  The  sweepings  of  cotton  and  flax 
mills,  owing  to  the  grease  and  dirt  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up,  were,  until  within  these  few  years,  of  no  val- 
ue whatever,  except  as  manure.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  by  which  these  materials  are  pu- 
rified, whitened,  and  made  available  for  the  production 
of  paper,  without  their  strength  being  impaired,  are 
not  only  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves,  but  are 
of  great  national  importance;  and,  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  paper,  have  done  ten  times  more  to  lower  the  price 
of  books,  and  diffuse  literature,  than  all  the  efforts  of 
all  the  societies  that  ever  existed. 

The  first  idea  of  a  machine  for  converting  pulp  into 
paper  originated  in  France,  the  inventor  being  an  in- 
genious workman  of  the  name  of  Louis  Robert.  A 
model  of  this  machine  was  brought  to  England  by  M. 
Leger  Didot;  and  though  at  first  it  was  far  from  giv- 
ing an  assurance  of  success,  it  sufficed  to  induce  En- 
glish capitalists  and  engineers,  particularly  Mr.  Don- 
kin,  to  follow  up  the  scheme ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  aggre- 
gate quantities,  values,  and  prices  per  pound  of  rags 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries,  dis- 
tinguishing in  a  separate  column  the  quantities  received 
from  Italy  during  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  years, 
from  1846  to  1855 : 


Years. 

Racs  import- 
ed  from  all 
Countries 

Hags 
imported 
from  Italy. 

AKKregate 
\alues. 

Price 
per 

Pound. 

1846        

Pounds 
9,81/7,706 
8,154886 
17.014,587 
14.941,236 
20,696,875 
26,094.701 
18,288,458 
22,706,000 
32,015,753 
4u.0i:!.f>l(i 

Pounds 

8,002,868 

6,529,234 
13,S03.03(> 
11,009,608 
15,861.266 
18.512673 
12,220,579 
14.171,2!!2 
24,240.999 
'.'3.943.612 

Dollnrs. 

885030 
804.1TI 

(i-.'f,  i:;r, 

747.157 
902,876 
622,87fl 
986,  to:. 
1,007,826 
1,2-.'4413 

Cents. 
3'8'J 
373 
:;  68 
2-51 
3-61 
346 
34-2 
4-31 
3-.  9 
306 

]S47  

1S48  

1S49  
1850  

1851  

1852  

1853  

1854  
1855  

Aggregate  
Ann.  average  . 

209,883,718  148,300,155 
20,<;8S,371j   -14.830,0151 

$7,328,721 
732,872 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  decennialT>eriod  ending  with  1855  the  aggregate 

quantity  of  rags  imported  in  to  the  United  States  from  all 
parts  was  206,631,954  Ibs.,  while  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity received  from  Italy  reached  as  high  as  148,300.1  .">.". 
Ibs.  The  annual  average  for  the  period  designated  will, 
however,  furnish  a  more  statistical  basis  for  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  Italy  compared  with  all 
other  countries  as  the  principal  source  of  supply  upon 
which  the  United  States  must  rely,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  for  an  article  the  consumption  of  which 
is  so  rapidly  increasing  there ;  even  during  the  past 
year,  an  alarming  deficiency  of  the  manufactured  ma- 
terial was  seriously  apprehended  by  the  conductors 
of  our  periodical  and  newspaper  journals.  The  aver- 
age annual  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  all  countries  during  the  period  designated  was 
20,988,371  Ibs. ;  the  average  annual  quantity  received 
from  Italy  was  14,830,015  Ibs.  Thus  it  is  shown  that 
instead  of  one-fifth  Italy  actually  furnishes  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  rags  imported  into  the  United 
States. — sW  l;.v<;s. 

The  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is 
equal  to  that  of  France  and  England  combined.  In 
other  words,  the  28,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  consume  as  much  paper  as  the  64,000,000  in- 
habitants of  France  and  England.  This  is  very  near- 
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ly  correct.  The  statistics,  however,  will  prove  inter- 
esting. The  number  of  paper-mills  in  operation  in 
Kngland  in  1835  was  750,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
paper  manufactured  reached  as  high  as  $6,000,000. 
At  that  period,  however,  the  manufacture  of  paper  was 
burdened  with  an  excise  duty  amounting  to  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  total  wages  of  the  hands 
employed  in  making  it,  and  the  quantity  annually  pro- 
duced  did  not  exceed  50,000,000  Ibs.  of  first-class  and 
16,000,000  Ibs.  of  second-class  paper,  requiring  a  sup- 
ply of  about  100,000,000  Ibs.  of  rags. 

Improvements  in  machinery  and  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  application  of  steam,  have  reduced  the 
number  of  mills  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  380, 
according  to  the  latest  statistical  returns;  while  the 
quantity  of  rags  annually  consumed  has  risen  to 
201,600^000  Ibs.,  or  over  100  per  cent.  We  have  com- 
piled from  a  recent,  though  in  this  country  a  rare 
Dublin  publication  on  statistics,  the  following  tabular 
statement,  showing  the  quantity  of  paper  manufac- 
tured, consumed,  and  exported  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  ending  with  1854 : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  OP 
I'Al'EB  MANUFACTURED,  CONSUMED,  AND  EXPORTED  IN 
GitKAT  BRITAIN  FROM  1846  TO  1854. 


Years. 

Pounds  of  Paper 
manufactured 
in  Great  Britain. 

Pounds  of  Paper  re- 
tained for  Consumption 
in  Great  Britain. 

Pounds  of  Paper 
exported  from 

Great  Britain 

1846 
1847 
184S 
184) 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
18o4 

127,401),  (100 
121,900,000 
121,800,000 
132,100,000 
141,000,000 
160.900,0(10 
154,4')0,000 
177,600,000 
177,800,000 

122,600,000 
116,100,000 
116,600,000 
120,100,000 
133,200,000 
1425)0,000 
147,100,000 
164,300,000 
161,700,000 

4,836,000 
5,  852,0  JO 
5,180,000 
5,966,000 
7,762,000 
8,305,000 
7,328,000 
13,296,000 
16,112,000 

France  turns  into  paper  annually  about  235,200,000 
Ibs.  of  rags,  producing  about  156,800,000  Ibs.  of  paper. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  750  paper-mills,  which 
work  up  each  year  about  405,000. 000  Ibs.  of  rags.  As- 
suming (the  usual  estimate)  that  1£  Ib.  of  rags  yields  1 
Ib.  of  paper,  we  have  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment for  the  United  States,  and  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain combined : 


Pounds  of 
Rags  annually 

Pounds  of 
Paper  annually 

Pounds  of 
Paper  per 
Capita. 

United  States  

405.0UO,000 

270  000  000 

10  80 

Great  Britain  and? 
France  combined] 

436,800,000 

291,200,000 

4-55 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  consumes  31,800,000  Ibs.  of  rags,  and  manufac- 
tures 21,200,000  Ibs.  of  paper,  less  than  Great  Britain 
and  France  combined,  while  the  quantity  of  paper 
manufactured  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  for- 
mer is  more  than  double  that  assigned  to  the  combined 
population  of  the  two  latter.  The  quantity  of  paper 
imported  in  Great  Britain  and  France  and  added  to 


the  stock  for  consumption  might  vary  slightly,  but  not 
materially,  the  above  results.  The  preceding  state- 
ment, however,  omits  the  quantities  annually  imported 
and  exported  by  each  of  the  countries  respectively, 
items  without  which  no  calculation  as  to  consumption 
can  be  accurately  made.  The  importation  of  paper  of 
all  kinds  into  France  in  1853  did  not  exceed  337,104. 
Ibs.,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  17,053,657  Ibs. 
This  gives  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  be 
supplied  from  the  stock  of  domestic  manufacture,  of 
16,716,553  Ibs.  Deduct  this  from  156,800,000  Ibs.,  the 
quantity  manufactured,  and  we  have  left  for  consump- 
tion 140,083,447  Ibs.,  or  3'89  Ibs. per  capita  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

During  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into  En- 
gland, according  to  the  Report  on  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion, 1)09,250  Ibs.  of  paper.  The  report  gives  this  quan- 
tity for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  only ;  assuming 
that  the  importation  during  the  first  six  months  was 
equal  to  that  for  the  last  as  above  given,  and  the  total 
importation  would  reach,  say  200,000  Ibs.  The  quan- 
tity exported,  we  have  seen,  was  13,296,874  Ibs.,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  13,696,874  Ibs. 
Recent  and  important  improvements  have  been  made, 
by  the  use  of  refuse  tanned  leather,  bark  of  the  cotton- 
stalk,  pulp  from  the  fibres  of  endogenous  plants,  as  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. — Scientific  Ann. 

EXPORTS  OP  PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  or  DOMESTIC  MANU- 
FACTURE FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAB  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1S56. 

Whither  Exported.  Value. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas $300 

Kussian  Possessions  in  North  America 614 

Danish  West  Indies 1,567 

Bremen 330 

Dutch  West  Indies 568 

England 290 

Canada 63,632 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions 20,678 

British  West  Indies 3.832 

British  Honduras 262 

British  Guiana 2.369 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 364 

British  Australia 1,645 

British  East  Indies 180 

France  on  the  Atlantic 1,260 

Cuba 43,186 

Porto  Rico 5,624 

Cape  do  Verd  Islands 124 

Other  ports  in  Africa 547 

Hayti 3,059 

San  Domingo 49 

Mexico 10,965 

Central  Republic 713 

New  Granada 7,1£5 

Venezuela 11,068 


Brazil . 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 


9,295 
403 
883 
2,757 
1,533 
4,330 
3.391 


Total  value -. . .  $203,013 


*  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  PAPER  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 


Whence  imported. 

Papier 
Mache 

Articles. 

Paper 

Hangings. 

Paper  Boxes 
and  Fancy 

Paper  and 
Manufac- 
tures of. 

Blank 
Books. 

Writing 
Paper. 

Sheathing 
Paper. 

Playing 
Cards. 

Hamburg  
Bremen  

$771 
5  469 
52 
238 
9,285 

$1,441 
1,474 
4,604 
3,006 
56,050 

$590 
6,405 

'  'l41 

7,412 
75 

'  '  Vo 

$2,089 
17,482 
4,984 
2,430 
62,647 
440 

$453 
954 
2 
141 
5,301 
38 

$3,361 
14,777 
711 
72,410 

68,868 
867 

$293 
489 
33 
2516 
2382 

Holland  

Belgium  

Scotland  

Gibraltar  

49 

.... 

British  West  Indies  

4 

15 
12 

British  East  Indies  

12 
21,328 

19 
34,519 
13 

France  on  the  Atlantic  
France  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. 

9,187 

161,360 

5,588 

102,354 

2,845 

1,133 

1,211 
6,492 

$5530 

433 

8S5 

Cuba  

337 

327 

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

100 

287 

38 
205 
3,885 

6,'676 

New  Granada  
Chili  

109 
'  294 

93 
662 

257 
376 

Peru  

3 

China  

42 

44 

68 

Total  value  

$25,051 

$228,577 

$36,700 

$135,167 

$12,940 

$•272,010 

$5530 

$10,577 

5B 
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Paper  Boxes. — The  manufacture  of  boxes  from  paper, 
or  rather  pasteboard,  has  become  a  very  large  one, 
from  the  custom  of  so  many  manufacturers  selling  their 
goods  in  these  boxes.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  four 
thousand  persons  are  emploj'ed  in  this  trade  alone. 
The  trade  is  divided  into  six  branches.  The  first  com- 
prises the  most  elaborately-finished  and  ornamented 
boxes,  for  the  display  of  artificial  flowers,  rich  velvets, 
ribbons,  silks,  trimmings,  medals,  miniatures,  and  cor- 
beilles  for  wedding  presents.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  boxes  and  small  ornaments  for  confectioners. 
The  third  kind  are  used  for  packing  toys  and  trinkets 
of  small  size.  The  fourth  kind  are  for  perfumer}',  fans, 
gloves,  etc.  The  fifth  comprises  large  boxes  for  shawls 
and  ribbons  for  exportation.  The  sixth  are  pill-boxes, 
wafer-boxes,  and  others  of  the  smallest  kind.  The 
French  productions  in  this  department  of  manufactures 
are  superior  to  any  other  in  neatness  of  execution  and 
taste  of  ornamentation. 

Chinese  Paper. — The  Chinese  make  a  filamentous 
kind  of  paper  much  superior  to  ancient  papyrus ;  it 
obtains  in  England  the  name  of  rice-paper ;  but  suffi- 
cient is  now  known  of  it  to  show  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  designation.  Dr  Livingstone  intro- 
duced Chinese  rice-paper  in  England  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  it  had  great  favor  as  a  material  for  artificial 
flowers.  It  was  many  years  afterward  that  informa- 
tion was  obtained  concerning  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  in  making  these  small  but  very  expensive 
sheets  of  paper.  There  is  a  leguminous  plant  growing 
in  China  and  India,  the  stem  of  which  is  cut  into  pieces 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  and  these  are  cut  by  the 
Chinese  into  one  continuous  spiral  film,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  modern  mode  of  veneer  cutting,  but  by 
the  dexterous  use  of  hand-tools.  These  laminae,  being- 
spread  out  and  pressed  flat,  form  thin  sheets,  which, 
after  being  dyed  and  otherwise  prepared,  constitute  the 
rice-paper  of  the  Chinese. 

The  same  ingenious  people  make  paper  of  bamboo. 
The  bamboo  stems,  when  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  are  cut  into  pieces  four  or  five  inches  long. 
These,  when  softened  in  water,  are  washed,  cut  into 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  boiled,  beaten 
to  a  pulp,  and  made  into  thin  sheets  of  paper.  This 
is  truly  paper,  which  the  former  examples  are  not ; 
and  the  art  must  have  made  a  considerable  advance 
before  such  a  method  could  have  suggested  itself. 

Paper-hangings. — Stamped  paper  for  this  purpose 
was  first  made  in  Spain  and  Holland  about  A.D.  1555. 
Made  of  velvet  and  fioss  for  hanging  apartments,  about 
1G20.  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  rapidly 
improved  in  Great  Britain  from  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  it  has  now  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. Since  this  important  and  elegant  substitute  for 
the  ancient  "hangings"  of  tapestry  or  cloth  came  into 
use  about  200  years  ago,  the  manufacture  has  under- 
gone a  gradual  succession  of  improvements,  and  has 
now  reached  a  high  state  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
The  patterns  on  these  papers  are  sometimes  produced 
by  stencil  plates,  but  more  commonly  by  blocks,  each 
color  being  laid  on  by  a  separate  block  cut  in  wood  or 
metal  upon  a  plain  or  tinted  ground.  The  patterns 
are  sometimes  printed  in  varnish  or  size,  and  gilt  or 
copper  leaf  applied ;  or  bisulphuret  of  tin  (aitrum  musi- 
nwn)  is  dusted  over  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  pattern ;  and 
in  what  are  called  flock  papers,  dyed  wools  minced  into 
powder  are  similarly  applied.  Powdered  steatite,  or 
French  chalk,  is  used  to  produce  the  peculiar  gloss 
known  under  the  name  of  satin.  Striped  papers  are 
sometimes  made  by  passing  the  paper  rapidly  under  a 
trough,  which  has  parallel  slits  in  its  bottom  through 
which  the  color  is  delivered;  and  a  number  of  other 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivances  have  lately 
been  applied  in  this  important  branch  of  art.  The  in- 
vention of  the  paper  machine,  by  which  any  length  of 
paper  may  be  obtained,  effected  a  great  change  in 
paper-hangings,  which  could  formerly  only  be  printed 


upon  separate  sheets,  and  were  much  "more  inconven- 
ient to  print  as  well  as  to  apply  to  the  walls. 

Papier-mache,  a  name  given  to  articles  manu- 
factured of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or  of  old  paper  ground  up 
into  a  pulp,  bleached,  if  necessary,  and  moulded  into 
various  forms.  This  article  has  lately  been  used  upon 
an  extensive  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  mouldings, 
rosettes,  and  other  architectural  ornaments  ;  pilasters, 
capitals,  and  even  figures  as  large  as  life,  have  also 
been  made  of  it.  It  is  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less 
brittle  and  liable  to  damage  than  plaster,  and  admits 
of  being  colored,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  An- 
other article  sometimes  goes  under  the  same  name 
which  is  more  like  pasteboard,  consisting  of  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  or  glued  and  powerfully  pressed  together, 
so  as  to  acquire,  when  dry,  the  hardness  of  board,  and 
yet  to  admit,  while  moist,  of  curvature  and  flexure :  tea- 
trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  articles  are  thus 
prepared,  and  afterward  carefully  covered  by  Japan 
or  other  varnishes,  and  often  beautifully  ornamented 
by  figures  or  landscapes  and  other  devices,  etc.,  occa- 
sionally inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  A  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg, 
with  the  pulp  for  papier-mache,  renders  it  to  a  greater 
extent  water-proof;  and  the  further  addition  of  borax 
and  phosphate  of  soda  contributes  to  make  it  almost 
fire-proof.  The  chief  papier-mache  manufactory  in 
England  is  that  of  Bielefeld,  in  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  who  has  recently  published  a  concise  history 
of  the  manufacture,  embellished  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. There  are  manufactories  of  papier-mache 
goods  now  established  in  Massachusetts.  For  the  im- 
ports of  articles  of  papier-mache,  see  PAPER. 

Para,  or  Belem,  a  sea-port  city  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province,  70  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  latitude  of 
Fort  St.  Pedro  1°  28'  S.,  long.  48°  SO'  5"  W.  Population 
estimated  at  10,000,  mostly  of  European  descent.  It- 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Guajuara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Para,  or  Tocan- 
tins,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  river.  Chief 
edifices,  the  governor's  palace,  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  convents,  barracks,  arsenal,  episcopal  palace 
and  seminary,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college;  a  prison, 
and  an  unfinished  theatre.  Vessels  of  large  draft  can 
lie  near  the  city,  and  the  cocoa,  caoutchouc,  isinglass, 
rice,  and  drugs,  exported  from  Brazil  are  chiefly  from 
Para.  It  has  ajso  a  trade  in  cotton,  vanilla,  annatto, 
dye-woods,  honey,  wax,  and  a  great  varietj-  of  other 
vegetable  and  animal  products.  The  trade  is  mostly 
with  Liverpool,  London,  Barbadoes,  Cayenne,  and  the 
North  American  and  other  Brazilian  ports.  The  River 
Para,  bounding  the  island  of  Marajo  southward,  extends 
between  long.  48°  10'  and  50°  40'  W.,  receives  the  To- 
cantins  and  Annapu  from  the  south,  and  is  connected 
northwestward  with  the  Amazon. 

Para  enjoys  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  sea- 
port town  in  Brazil — that  of  an  unobstructed  intercourse 
by  water  with  the  interior.  The  commercial  resources 
of  this  province,  and  the  admirable  trading  position 
of  the  city,  are  unsurpassed ;  but  inhabitants  are  want- 
ing to  develop  these  elements  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation. In  1840,  some  American  citizens  established 
several  saw-mills  at  Maguery,  in  the  vicinity  of  Para ; 
but  whether  they  met  with  better  success  than  did 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  whose  property  to  the  amount 
of  $350,000  Avas  pillaged  in  the  same  place  during  a 
revolt  in  1835,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  cotton 
of  Para  has  been  highly  prized.  Caoutchouc,  the  use 
of  which  was  first  discovered  in  1735  by  French  acade- 
micians sent  to  Brazil  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, is  abundant,  and  is  extensively  manufactured 
into  shoes,  etc.  AVere  this  article  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  free  of  duty,  it  would 
become  one  of  the  staple  exports  to  this  country.  A 
well-informed  American  merchant,  residing  at  Para, 
addressed  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  Lieutenant  Herndon's  expedition  to  the  Amazon, 
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urging  the  disadvantages  under  which  American  com- 
merce labors,  as  compared  with  that  of  (Jrcat  Britain, 
in  the  caoutchouc  trade. — See  "  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  copy  of  circular  let- 
ter and  replies  thereto,  in  reference  to  the  Tariff', 
March  8,  1854."  This  article  is  now  becoming  the 
chief  staple  of  the  province  of  Para ;  and  so  various 
and  multiform  arc  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
both  in  the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy — so  import- 
ant as  an  article  of  commerce  has  it  already  become, 
that,  even  against  the  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States,  it  constitutes  almost  50  per  cent,  of 
our  trade  with  Para.  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibits the  quantities  of  India-rubber  imported  from 
Para  into  the  United  States  during  the  years  desig- 
nated : 

Pounds.  Value. 

1S50 1,500,000 

1S54 3,330,000  

1855 2,740,000  $1,660,000 

The  exports  from  Para  to  foreign  countries  consist 
of  caoutchouc,  cotton,  rice,  castor-oil,  copaiva,  anise- 
seed  oil,  cocoa,  cloves,  cinnamon,  hides,  horns,  isin- 
glass, Peruvian  bark,  etc.  From  1816  to  1827,  the  ex- 
ports from  this  province  averaged  annually  $850,131. 
The  following  summary  exhibits  the  total  trade  of 
Para  for  1845:  Inward — Vessels,  69;  tonnage,  11,136; 
value  of  cargoes,  $495,940 ;  of  which  there  entered 
from  the  United  States :  Vessels,  '28  ;  tonnage,  3920 ; 
value  of  cargoes,  $236,200.  Cleared  to  all  countries — 
Vessels,  70 ;  tonnage,  11,445 ;  value  of  cargoes,  $737,- 
525.  To  the  United  States— Vessels,  27;  tonnage, 
3628  ;  value  of  cargoes,  $261,620.  In  this  province, 
the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  do  not  produce  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  and  supplies  are  usually 
imported  from  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
silks,  hardware,  wines,  spirits,  salt,  flour,  salt  provi- 
sions, gunpowder,  etc.  The  only  manufactures  are 
ordinary  cotton  cloths  for  sacks  and  hammocks,  and 
India-rubber  shoes;  but  these  manufactures  seem  not 
to  thrive,  from  a  want  of  skill  to  direct  them. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS,  WITH  THEIR  TONNAGE,  EN- 
GAGED  IN   THE   TRADE   BETWEEN    PARA   AND    FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS   ETC 
IN  1S4S  AND  1850. 


1848. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Francs. 

Entered  
Cleared  

83 
83 

96 
92 

12,828 
12,023 

16,8TT 
16,433 

Imports,  3,205,000 
Exports,  4,881,000 

Imports,  5,103,000 
Exports,  7,402,000 

I860. 
Entered  

Cleared  

STAPLE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  PARA,  RELA 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  TUB  QUANTITIES  AN" 
Caoutchouc  

TIVELY  CONSIDERED, 
DUALLY  EXPORTED: 

33,600arrobas. 
200,000        " 
6,120 
15,500  pieces. 
3,300  pots. 
130,000  arrobas. 
26,000  alquieres. 
21,030  arrobas. 
192.000  nairs 

Cocoa  

Cotton  

Hides  

Copaiva  

Rice  

Rice  in  the  hue 
Sugar  ..  . 

k  

India-rubber  Hhoes  .  .  . 

The  above  are  the  leading  exports  from  Para ;  but, 
besides  these,  the  province  produces  various  kinds  of 
timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building  purposes, 
and  a  great  variety  of  textile  plants,  medicinal  drugs' 
and  dye-woods  of  the  richest  qualities.  The  present 
population  of  Para  is  about  205,000,  though  the  prov- 
ince is  said  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  some  millions 
of  inhabitants.  With  such  a  population,  its  natural 
•esources  might  be  more  fully  developed,  and  Para 
thus  placed,  in  point  of  position  and  commercial  im- 
portance, in  the  very  first  rank  of  Brazilian  ports.- 
Commernal  Relations  with  the  United  States. 

Paraguay,  a  republic  or  consulship  of  South  Amer- 

-Coa°'  ?££**  fr°m  lat  21° to  27°  20/  s->  a"d  long.  54°  to 
0  W.     The  space  thus  inclosed  forms  a  very  com- 
pact territory,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram 
about  430  miles  long,  north  to  south,  with  an  average 


breadth  of  about  200  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of 
about  86,000  square  miles.  Population  300,000.  Capi- 
tal, Asuncion.  The  name  Paraguay  at  one  time  was 
usrcl  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  immense  regions  of  South  America,  be- 
tween lat.  10°  S.,  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the 
east,  now  confined  to  the  republic  properly  so  called. 
On  the  north  the  limits  of  this  state  with  Brazil  are 
not  definitely  settled,  but  in  other  directions  it  has  the 
advantage  of  great  natural  boundaries  ;  the  Parana  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  its  tributary  the  Paraguay  on 
the  west.  The  whole  surface  thus  belongs  to  the  ba- 
sins of  these  two  rivers,  a  mountain  range  of  consider- 
able elevation  stretching  between  them  north  to  south, 
so  as  to  form  their  water-shed,  and  send  the  drainage 
in  opposite  directions,  but  nearly  in  equal  portions. 
The  distance  of  the  water-shed  from  the  river  scarcely 
anywhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  hence  the  tributaries 
by  which  the  drainage  is  conveyed  are  more  remark- 
able for  their  number  than  their  magnitude.  By  far 
the  largest  is  the  Tibimari,  which,  owing  to  an  eastern 
bend  in  the  water-shed,  has  its  course  considerably 
prolonged,  and  being  augmented  by  several  large  afflu- 
ents from  the  north,  becomes  a  noble  stream  before  it 
reaches  the  Paraguay.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
in  the  centre,  and  also  in  the  northeast,  where  a  rami- 
fication, known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  de  Maracay, 
or  Cordillera  de  Maracara,  breaks  off  from  the  central 
chain,  and  proceeding  east  to  the  banks  of  the  Parana, 
interrupts  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cataracts  in  the  world. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world. 
It  is  almost  inclosed  by  rivers,  and  the  interior  is  also 
bountifully  watered.  The  exterior  waters  are  naviga- 
ble, and  constitute  the  great  avenues  which  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce  of  a 
magnificent  interior  country.  Unlike  the  open  coun- 
tries surrounding  it,  Paraguay  is  well  wooded,  and 
among  its  trees  are  many  valuable  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  also  abounds  in  medicinal  prod- 
ucts, as  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  sassafras,  dragon's 
blood,  copaiva,  mix  vomica,  liquorice,  ginger,  etc.,  all 
of  the  finest  quality.  Of  dye-stuffs,  too,  there  is  an  im- 
mense variety ;  as  cochineal,  indigo,  vegetable  vermil- 
ion, saffron,  etc.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  yield  valu- 
able gums,  and  they  comprise  some  of  th«  most  deli- 
cious perfumes  and  incense  that  can  be  imagined. 
Others,  again,  are  like  amber,  hard,  brittle,  and  insolu- 
ble in  water.  The  seringa,  or  rubber-tree,  the  product 
of  which  is  now  almost  a  monopoly  with  Para,  and  also 
the  palosanto,  which  produces  the  gum  guiacum,  crowd 
the  forests,  and  the  sweet-flavored  vanilla  is  abundant. 
Upon  the  hills  the  celebrated  yerba  mate  flourishes 
luxuriantly.  The  cultivated  products  are  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  mandioca,  Indian  corn,  etc.  On 
the  plains  thousands  of  cattle  range,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hides,  hair,  horns,  bones,  tallow,  etc.,  are  lost  for 
want  of  transportation.  The  country  is  not  celebrated 
for  its  minerals ;  but  in  all  that  constitutes  an  agricul- 
tural country,  rich  lands,  a  fine  climate,  and  abundance 
of  water,  it  has  no  equal.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has 
been  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
despotism ;  and  its  future  commerce  can  only  be  meas- 
ured from  its  resources  and  facilities.  The  recent  revo- 
lutions in  the  states  of  the  Plata  have  opened  the 
magnificent  rivers  of  this  country,  and  there  is  certain- 
.y  no  further  impediment  to  commercial  enterprise. 

']  liis  state,  formerly  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
withdrew  from  the  connection  in  1811,  and  the  Span- 
sh- American  revolution  breaking  out  about  that  date 
secured  it  from  molestation.  The  policy  of  its  rulers 
ias  been  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  country, 
and  under  Dr.  Francia,  so  celebrated  in  connection 
with  its  annals,  the  utmost  despotism  was  exercised. 
The  tyrant  dying  in  1840  the  government  was  changed 
"n  its  character,  and  a  more  liberal  policy  obtained, 
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and  ultimately  it  has  become  in  form  an  elective  re- 
public. As  early  as  1842,  Paraguay  acceded  to  the 
opening  of  its  rivers  to  foreign  commerce ;  but  until  the 
overthrow  of  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
exercised  authority  over  the  estuary  of  the  Plata, 
the  concession  was  of  no  value.  The  successors  of 
Rosas  have  now  fully  conceded  free  ingress  and  egress 
with  the  sea.  These  important  revolutions  in  the 
policy  of  the  two  countries  will  eventuate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast,  resources  of  the  southeastern  and 
middle  portions  of  South  America — countries  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  agricultural  wealth  and  valuable  com- 
mercial staples.  For  further  information,  see  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Annual;  American  Whig  Review,  vi.  245 
(U.  S.  Consul  HOPKINS)  ;  North  A merican  Review,  xxvi. 
444  (A.  H.  EVEKETT)  ;  Dublin  University,  xii.  474 ; 
Quarterly  Review,  xxvi.  277. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Paraguay,  however,  is  not 
of  that  liberal  character  to  attract  foreign  merchants 
to  its  ports.  In  addition  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
stamped  paper,  by  means  of  which  every  official  trans- 
action in  the  republic  is  conducted,  and  without  which 
foreign  merchants  can  not  enter  the  markets,  the  in- 
ternal taxes  are  such  as  to  discourage  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
oppress  its  commercial  industry.  The  aggregate  of 
these  taxes  bearing  specially  upon  commerce  is  stated 
to  amount  to  26  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  every  article 
sent  to  market.  They  consist  of  diezmos  (tithes),  10  per 
cent. ;  export  duty,  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  rent  of  lands 
(almost  wholly  owned  by  the  state,  and  fixed  at  a  high 
valuation)  6  per  cent.  If  to  this  be  added  an  import  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  almost  every  article  which  the  United 
States  could  send  to  the  markets  of  Paraguay,  it  can  be 
readily  comprehended  why  the  name  of  this  republic 
does  not  appear  among  those  of  other  foreign  nations  the 
details  of  whose  commerce  are  minutely  set  forth  in  the 
annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  "  stamps,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  di- 
vided into  eight  classes :  those  of  the  first  class  cost  25 
cents;  of  the  second,  37 £  cents;  of  the  third,  $1;  of 
the  fourth,  $2 ;  of  the  fifth,  $6 ;  of  the  sixth,  $8 ;  of 
the  seventh,  $16;  of  the  eighth,  $26.  Permission  to 
discharge  or  to  load  a  vessel  of  21  tons,  or  2000  tons,  can 
only  be  obtained  on  a  stamp  of  this  last  description  ;  so 
that  to  unload  a  cargo  valued  at  $100  will  cost  $26 — 
all  the  same  as  if  it  were  worth  $100,000  ;  and  in  like 
manner  as  to  taking  cargo  on  board.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Paraguay  is  conducted  chiefly  through  the 
ports  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  especially  that 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
The  exports  consist  of  yerba  mate  (with  which  the 
hills  of  the  country  are  literally  covered),  tobacco, 
cigars,  woods,  hides,  hair,  leather,  molasses,  rum,  white 
starch,  mandioca,  peanuts,  beans,  and  oranges ;  of 
which  latter  article  not  less  than  30,000  bushels  are 
said  to  be  exported  per  month.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  which  would  most  readily  find  a  market 
in  Paraguay  are  cotton  domestics,  calicoes,  plain  cloths, 
clocks,  boots  and  shoes,  gunpowder  and  shot,  saddlery, 
and  agricultural  implements. 

.If  the  navigation  of  the  River  Vermejo,  an  affluent 
of  the  Paraguay,  were  opened  to  foreign  common-  ,  or 
were  even  permitted  to  the  Argentine  flag,  the  United 
States  would,  it  is  believed,  soon  enjoy  the  entire  for- 
eign trade  of  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. This  privilege,  however,  is  refused  by  the 
government  of  Paraguay,  notwithstanding  the  River 
Vermejo,  in  its  entire  course,  lies  within  the  territories 
of  the  sister  republic.  Hitherto  a  selfish  and  illiberal 
policy  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the  port  of  Albu- 
querque, a  place  1600  miles  above  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  Paraguay,  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
which  the  government  of  that  empire  has  declared  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  Brazilian  vessels  were 
not  permitted  to  descend  the  River  Paraguay,  which 


takes  its  rise  in  this  province,  nor  are  foreign  vessels 
allowed  to  ascend  higher  than  the  city  of  Asuncion; 
thus  cutting  off  all  trade  with  the  richest  portions  of 
Bolivia  and  the  fertile  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in 
Brazil.  The  claim  of  Paraguay  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  both  banks  of  this  river,  by  prohibiting  its  navi- 
gation above  Asuncion,  and  by  closing  the  navigation 
of  the  Vermejo,  both  to  the  citizens  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  to  foreigners,  has  never  been  admitted. 
A  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil  was  duly 
signed  and  ratified  June  14,  185C,  by  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Paraguay  shall 
henceforth  be  open  to  general  navigation  and  com- 
merce. This  will  -bring  not  only  the  produce  of  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  but  also  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia,  to  an  Atlantic 
market  The  value  of  these  mineral  resources  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  stated  to  exist  in 
this  region  upward  of  a  thousand  valuable  mines  un- 
worked,  it  having  been  found  impossible  hitherto  to 
convey  machinery  thither,  across  the  mountains,  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  A  highway  to  the  spot  is  now  open- 
ed from  the  Atlantic,  as  broad  as  the  Mississippi,  and 
equally  accessible.  The  rich  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
with  its  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  also 
brought  in  connection  with  the  good  and  contiguous 
sea-ports,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  by  the  Para- 
guay River;  and  Cujaba,  its  capital,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mining  districts,  can  easily  be  reached  from  Asun- 
cion. Dianantino,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cu- 
jaba, sends  its  produce  to  Santarem,  on  the  Amazon, 
and  thence  to  Para.  This  tedious  and  circuitous  route 
is  now  superseded,  as  the  Paraguay  connects  these 
markets  with  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  A  Paraguayan 
journal,  "Zo  National"  of  August  11,  1856,  publishes 
the  subjoined  regulations:  "All  vessels  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  Brazilian  ports  above  shall  take  pilots  at 
Asuncion,  Concepcion,  the  junction  of  the  Apa,  and 
Olimpo.  The  vessels  that  descend  that  river  from  the 
upper  Paraguay  are  obliged  to  take  pilots  from  Olimpo, 
the  junction  of  the  Apa,  and  Concepcion ;  and  the 
wages  of  the  said  pilots  are  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
captain  of  the  port's  bureau  in  Asuncion." 

In  1853,  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch, 
of  400  tons  burden,  and  nine  feet  draught,  was  dis- 
patched, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  J. 
Page,  to  make  an  exploration  and  survey  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  La  Plata.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition will,  doubtless,  contribute  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  promo- 
tion of  science.  The  navigation  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Parana  at  the  distance 
from  Buenos  Ayres  of  800  miles,  was  extended  to  the 
parallel  of  18°  south  latitude;  making  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  through 
which  this  small  sea-steamer  had  passed  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Corumba(an  interior  military  post  of  Brazil), 
equal  to  about  1700  miles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay,  during  the  season  of  high 
water,  could  have  been  carried  by  the  Water  Witch  to 
a  still  greater  extent ;  but  at  the  time  of  this  explora- 
tion any  further  ascent  was  prohibited  by  Brazil. 
Permission  was,  however,  subsequently  granted  by  the 
imperial  government,  but  refused  by  that  of  Paraguay. 
The  expedition  was  thus  restricted  to  a  more  limited 
exploration  of  the  upper  waters  of  this  river  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  such  prohibitions  will  be  re- 
moved, and  this  interesting  region  of  unknown  country 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  has  thus  been  ex- 
tended beyond  Asuncion,  to  the  distance  of  650  miles. 
This  fact  has  induced  the  Brazilian  government  to 
avail  itself  of  this  important  channel  of  communication, 
by  steam,  with  her  north  western  province,  Matto  Grasso, 
in  which  is  found  the  most  valuable  diamond  region 
of  the  empire. 
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An  expedition  was  dispatched  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, a  few  years  since,  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage is  translated  from  a  report  made  in  March,  1855, 
bv  Captain  Picard,  to  whose  charge  it  had  been  com- 
mitted :  "  When  we  consider  the  excellent  means  of 
communication  which  nature  has  opened  to  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  we  can  not  but  regret  to  see  them  unem- 
ployed and  deserted.  The  absence  of  population,  con- 
tinual civil  war,  and  the  administrative  policy  of  Para- 
guay, have,  so  far,  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  progress. 
Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  aspect  of  things  will  change,  and  these  mag- 
nificent countries  will  flourish  under  the  blessings  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization." 

Paraguay  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  merchant 
marine.  In  1851  there  were  distributed,  between  the 
two  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar,  12  vessels, 
averaging  each  about  42  tons.  In  1852  there  were  11 
of  the  same  description,  and  in  1853  only  9.  Besides 
these,  there  is  one  brig  belonging  to  the  government, 
which  is  said  to  monopolize  almost  exclusively  the 
commerce  of  the  state.  The  foreign  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1852  were  81,  with  an 
aggregate  of  4582  tons,  from  the  Argentine  provinces 
south,  below  the  Paraguay  River,  and  three  American 
vessels,  tonnage  not  known.  All  these  vessels  trade 
with  the  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar,  which, 
with  the  port  of  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana,  were  alone 
open  to  foreign  commerce.  There  is  no  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Paraguay.  With  England  a 
treaty  was  ratified  November  2,  1853,  by  the  second 
article  of  which  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  concedes  to 
the  merchant  flag  of  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation 
of  the  River  Paraguay  as  far  as  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  Parana, 
from  where  it  belongs  to  her,  as  far  as  the  city  of  En- 
carnacion. It  stipulates,  also,  that  British  subjects 
shall  be  at  liberty,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  freely 
and  securely  to  come  to,  and  to  leave,  all  the  places 
and  ports  of  the  said  territories ;  hire  houses  and  ware- 
houses ;  and  trade  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  manufac- 
tures, and  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce,  subject  to 
the  usages  and  established  customs  of  the  country : 
also,  that  they  may  discharge  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  cargo  at  the  ports  of  Pilar  and  where  commerce 
with  other  nations  may  be  permitted,  or  proceed  with 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  to  the  port  of  Asuncion, 
according  as  the  captain,  owner,  or  other  duly  author- 
ized person  shall  deem  expedient ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  shall  be  treated  and  considered  such  Paraguay- 
an citizens  as  shall  arrive  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
with  cargoes  in  Paraguayan  or  British  vessels. 

There  is  an  American  company  established  in  Para- 
guay, under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  operations  for 
some  time,  under  the  title  of  "The  United  States  and 
Paraguay  Navigation  Company."  The  chief  object  of 
this  company  is  to  introduce  steam  navigation  on  the 
rivers  of  Paraguay ;  but  how  far  it  has  progressed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  information  is  not 
at  hand.  The  only  direct  trade,  however,  yet  opened 
between  the  United  States  and  this  republic  consists 
of  some  shipments  of  cigars  and  samples  of  wood  made 
by  this  company.  All  other  articles  of  Paraguayan 
produce  which  reach  the  United  States  come  through 
the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  custom-house  returns  to  the  Treasury 
Department  of  exports  from  the  republics  to  which 
these  places  respectively  belong. 

The  government  of  Paraguay  puts  forth  no  statistics 
relative  to  the  commercial  movements  of  the  republic, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  from  its  administrative  officials. 
Complete  commercial  statistics,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  strictly  accurate,  can  not,  therefore,  be  looked  for  in 


this  Digest;  but  the  subjoined  statements,  derived  from 
a  Memoir  prepared  in  1853  by  M.  L.  Geofroy,  an  attach^ 
of  the  mission  extraordinary  sent  by  France  to  the 
Plata  and  Paraguay,  are,  no  doubt,  reliable,  so  far  as 
they  extend. 

EXPOKTS  OF  ASUNCION  FBOM  JULY,  1851,  TO  DECEMBEB  31, 

1852. 
Tobacco— 229,000  arrobas,  at  12  reals  (or  $1  50) 

per  arroba  of  25  pounds $343,500 

Yerba  mate— 175,000 arrobas,  at  20  reals  per  arroba       431,500 

Hides— Dry,  100,000,  at  10  reals  each 125,000 

"         Tanned,  35,000,  at  $3  each 105,000 

Wood— Cedar,  50,000  yards,  at  4  reals 25,000 

"         Cabinet,  asloop-load  of  VOOOtoSOOOarrobas  6,000 

Hair— GOO  quintals,  at  $8  per  quintal 4,800 

Sweetmeats — 20,000  arrobas,  at  6  reals  per  arroba.         15,000 

Cigars— 2,000,000,  at  $2  per  1000 4,000 

"         250,000,  at  $5  per  1000  (in  boxes  of  10(t). .  1,250 

Sundry  products — White  wax,  rum,  molasses  (i»ev- 
eral  cargoes),  common  wood  (Urunday  and  J,a- 
pacho),  several  cargoes  of  oranges,  maize,  pulse, 
etc.;  cotton,  1,500  arrobas;  tifjer-skins,  500,  at 
$2  each  ;  India  rubber,  otter-skins,  hammocks, 

baskets,  etc. ;  fringed  napkins,  lace,  etc 27,800 

Total $1,094,850 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  total  might  be  increased 
at  least  one-third,  could  exact  statements  be  obtained. 
If  we  add  the  export  duties  of  10  and  6  per  cent,  on  the 
articles  exported — yerba  and  wood,  which  are  govern- 
ment monopolies,  and  are  exempt  from  duty,  being  ex- 
cepted,  and  which  would  amount  to  about  $70,000 — and 
$20,000  in  silver,  exported  in  contraband,  and  $10,000 
for  sundry  charges — we  have  $1,500,000,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  imports  during  the  same  period. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  money  in  circulation, 
that  the  trade  is  necessarily  one  of  barter ;  so  that  the 
figures  which  represent  the  value  of  imports  may  also, 
generally,  give  the  value  of  exports. 

Pleasures. — The  arroba  equals  25  Ibs. ;  the  cubic  vara 
about  20^  cubic  feet ;  the  pesada  36  Ibs. ;  the  almude 
about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel ;  the  asumbre  about  one 
quart;  the  frasco  about  half  a  gallon;  the  fanega  about 
four  bushels.  It  may  be  observed,  that  these  denomi- 
nations of  weight  and  measure  represent  different  quan- 
tities in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, as  regards  different  articles. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPOETS  OF  ASUNCION  KKOM  1851  TO  1854. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Total. 

Unties  paid. 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854  • 

No  data. 
$540,150 
406,638 
585,523 

$341,380 
474,499 
691,932 

777,457 

No  data. 
$1,014,649 
1,OT8,620 
1,362,980 

Xo  data. 
$123,276 
56,564 
1-20,289 

Among  the  importations  of  1854,  tissues  and  wines 
hold  the  first  rank,  or,  rather,  they  constitute  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

Navigation. — Transportation  by  land  being  extreme- 
ly difficult,  the  commercial  movements  already  ana- 
lyzed were  effected  by  water — by  the  Paraguay,  an 
affluent  of  the  Parana.  From  the  opening  of  the  port 
of  Asuncion  in  July,  1851,  to  December,  1852,  there  ar- 
rived about  120  sloops,  of  6000  arrobas,  on  an  average, 
for  each.  A  cargo  of  7000  arrobas  equals  60  tons, 
which  would  give  an  average  of  from  40  to  80  tons  for 
each  vessel.  From  January  1,  to  February  28,  1853, 
there  arrived  at  Asuncion  30  Sardinian  vessels.  These 
vessels,  the  owners  of  which,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  were  Sardinians,  sailed  under  the  Uruguayan  or 
Paraguayan  flag.  There  arrived  also,  up  to  March  10, 
1853,  at  this  port,  19  sloops.  In  1854  there  arrived 
160  merchant  vessels,  averaging  each  50  tons  burden. 
Of  these,  2  were  British,  31  were  under  the  flag  of  there- 
public,  116  belonged  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  1 1  to  Uruguay. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Paraguay,  now  in  force  in 
that  republic,  is  that  promulgated  by  a  decree  given 
at  Asuncion,  January  2,  1846. — Commercial  Relations 
nfthe  Ignited  States. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  on  the  Terrestrial  Sphere, 
are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  but  in  the 
Celestial  Sphere  they  are  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 
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Paramaribo,  the  capital  town  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Surinam,  five  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  lat.  5°  49'  N.,  long.  55°  22'  W. 
Estimated  population,  20,000,  mostly  blacks.  It  is 
regularly  and  well  built ;  streets  unpaved,  but  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees;  and 
it  has  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Eoman  Catholic,  and  En- 
glish churches,  Portuguese  and  German-Jewish  syna- 
gogues, and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
Fort  Zeelandia,  north  of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  In  a  hospital  for  lepers,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Coppenamc,  450  patients  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  The  Kwatta  Canal,  be- 
gun in  1846,  is  the  first  public  work  executed  by  free 
laborers. 

Paramo  (sometimes  rendered,  though  incorrect- 
ly, by  desert  or  heath).  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  a  mountainous  district  covered  wiih  stunt- 
ed trees,  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which  a  damp 
cold  perpetually  prevails.  Under  the  torrid  zone  the 
Paramos  are  generally  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
height.  Snow  often  falls  on  them,  but  remains  only 
a  few  hours ;  in  which  respect  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Nevados,  which  enter  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  Paramos  are  almost  constantly  enveloped 
in  a  cold,  thick  fog ;  so  that  when  a  thick,  small  rain 
falls,  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  the  tempera- 
ture, they  say  at  Bogota,  or  at  Mexico,  cae  un  para- 
mito.  Hence  has  been  formed  the  provincial  word  em- 
paramarse — to  be  as  cold  as  if  one  were  on  a  paramo. 
— HUMBOLDT'S  Pers.  Nar.  ii.  p.  252. 

Farasang,  a  Persian  measure  of  length ;  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  equal  to  30  stadia,  and  (reckoning 
eight  stadia  to  the  English  mile)  equal  to  3|  English 
miles.  The  length  of  the  parasang  was  reckoned  dif- 
ferently by  different  authors ;  and  such  are  the  dis- 
crepant estimates  of  the  ancients  that  some  have  as- 
signed it  the  length  of  GO  stadia.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  seng,  signifying  a  stone. 

Parcel,  a  term  indifferently  applied  to  small  pack- 
ages of  wares,  and  to  large  lots  of  goods.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense,  20  hogsheads  of  sugar  or  more,  if  bought  at 
one  price,  or  in  a  single  lot,  are  denominated  "a  parcel 
of  sugar." 

Parcels,  Bill  of,  an  account  of  the  items  compos- 
ing a  parcel. 

Parchment  and  Vellum.  The  former  consists 
of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  latter  of  those 
of  calves,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
suitable  for  being  written  upon,  for  covering  books, 
and  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  these  articles 
is  very  considerable.  In  this  and  most  other  countries 
it  is  customary  to  use  them  instead  of  paper  in  the 
drawing  up  of  a  great  variety  of  deeds  and  other  legal 
instruments.  They  are  also  extensively  used,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  in  the  binding  of  books.  The  finest 
copies  of  the  magnificent  classics  which  issued  from 
the  Dutch  presses  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  18th,  were  all  bound  in  vellum.  Parch- 
ment is  coarser  than  vellum,  and  not  so  well  adapted 
for  writing  upon.  The  qualities  of  both  articles  differ 
very  widely ;  so  much  so  that  the  best  parchment  is 
preferable  to  inferior  or  even  middling  vellum.  The 
goodness  of  each  depends  partly  on  the  quality  of  the 
skins  of  which  they  are  made,  and  parti}',  and  indeed 
in  a  very  high  degree,  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
they  arc  manufactured. 

The  history  of  these  articles  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity. Yarro  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Aetf.  lib.  xiii.  cap. 
11),  who  have  been  generally  followed,  state  that  they 
were  originally  manufactured  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  city  of  Eumenes  II.,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  during  the  reign  of  that  prince ; 
and  that  parchment  owes  to  this  circumstance  its  clas- 
sical name  of  chart  a  Pergumena.  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  foundation  for  this  statement.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  article  on  paper,  that  Herodotus, 


who  flourished  rather  more  than  a  century  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  states  distinctly  that,  previously  to 
his  era,  when  paper  (charta  Egyptiacu)  was  scarce, 
the  lonians  were  accustomed  to  write  on  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  that  that  practice  was  then  fol- 
lowed (viz.,  in  his  time)  by  .several  barbarous  nations. 
—Lib.  v.  cap.  58.  And  it  is  all  but  certain,  seeing 
that  the  practice  of  writing  on  skins  had  been  in  use 
for  at  least  2£  centuries,  and  probably  much  more,  pre- 
viously to  the  era  of  Eumenes,  that  their  preparation 
would,  in  the  course  of  that  lengthened  period,  be  .so 
much  improved  as  to  render  them  little  different  from 
parchment.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  their  manu- 
facture may  have  been  improved  in  Pergamus;  but 
we  incline  to  think  that  parchment  owes  its  name  rath- 
er to  the  extensive  demand  for  it  in  that  city,  in  con- 
sequence of  Eumenes  having  amassed  a  large  and  val- 
uable library,  than  to  any  thing  else.  He  was,  in  fact, 
compelled  to  use  parchment  and  vellum  in  the  copying 
of  books,  as  his  contemporary  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paper. — PLINY,  uli 
supra.  The  scarcity  of  parchment  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  antecedent  times,  led  to  the  practice  of 
obliterating  the  writing  on  old  parchments,  by  rubbing 
them  with  pumice-stone,  immersing  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  such  like  devices ;  and  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  has 
been  most  injurious  to  literature,  and  that  it  has  most 
probably  occasioned  the  total  destruction  of  some  of 
the  noblest  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  antiquity.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  were  erased  that  room  might  be  made  for 
some  worthless  treatise  on  scholastic  theology  or  logic ! 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  ancient  writ- 
ing is  not  so  much  obliterated  but  that  it  may  still  be 
read;  and  to  that  circumstance  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  portion  of  Cicero's  treatise  De  KcpuUica  is  to  be 
ascribed.  It  had  been  effaced  to  make  room  for  a 
commentary  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  Parch- 
ments that  have  been  erased  in  this  way  arc  called 
Palimpsests  (from  Tra2.iv,  again,  and  ijtau,  to  efface  or 
clean),  or  repeatedly  cleaned  parchments;  because  they 
have  been  repeatedly  cleaned,  renewed,  or  prepared  for 
writing  upon.  If  the  learned  world  is  ever  to  be  grat- 
ified by  the  recovery  of  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander, 
or  the  lost  books  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  will 
most  probably  be  by  finding  them  under  some  homily  or 
such  like  trash. — Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique ;  Di-m 
de  Vaines. 

Paris  (anc.  Lutetia  Parisiorum),  the  capital  of 
France,  and,  after  London,  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Europe;  lat.  (observatory)  48°  50  12"  X., 
long.  79°  23'  02''  E.  from  the  national  observatory, 
Washington,  and  long.  2°  20'  30''  E.  from  London. 
Population  in  1851, 1,021,530.  Situated  193  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  sides  and  on  two  islands 
of  the  Seine,  111  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  recent- 
ly, and  at  the  expense  of  about  $100,000,000,  been  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  wall  33  feet 
in  height,  bastioned  and  terraced,  lined  with  a  fosse 
about  20  feet  deep,  and  embracing  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  with  a  continuous  inclosure,  and  of  outworks 
composed  of  14  detached  forts.  These  fortifications 
take  in  much  of  the  suburbs,  and  even  of  the  surround- 
ing country;  but  the  proper  limits  of  the  town  are 
traced  by  an  interior  Avail,  erected  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  for  fiscal  purposes.  In  this  wall  are  50  gates  or 
barriers,  which  form  the  proper  entrances  of  Paris,  and 
at  which  the  octroi,  or  duties  on  goods  brought  into  it, 
are  levied.  Many  of  these  barriers  are  magnificent 
structures.  Among  others  may  be  specified  the  Bar- 
ri&re  dc  Neuilly,  consisting  of  two  pavilions,  and  hav- 
ing in  front  the  splendid  triumphal  arch  De  1'Etoile ; 
the  Barriures  de  Vincennes,  de  St.  Martin,  dc  Fontaine- 
bleau,  de  Heuilly,  de  Chartres,  and  do  Passy.  Out- 
side the  barriers  and  their  connecting  wall  is  a  large 
zone,  finely  planted,  which  nearly  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  town,  and  forms  an  excellent,  though  not  very 
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much  frequented,  promenade.  It  receives  the  name  of 
Outer  Boulevards,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Inner 
Boulevards,  which  form  a  similar  internal  zone,  con- 
sisting, in  their  finest  parts,  of  a  magnificent  central 
thoroughfare,  bounded  on  either  side  with  a  double  row 
of  trees,  under  which  a  broad  and  elevated  pathway 
has  been  formed,  and  lined  by  elegant  shops  and  man- 
sions, the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  animated  gayety 
and  splendor  which  no  other  capital  in  Europe  can 
equal. 

The  Seine  traverses  the  city  in  a  west-northwest  di- 
rection, and  has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  450  feet, 
nearly  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don. It  is  shallow,  and  navigable  only  by  barges  and 
small  steamers.  Its  quays  are  built  of  solid  masonry, 
anil  form  large  terraces,  with  a  roadway  in  the  centre, 
and  a  footpath  on  either  side,  generally  planted.  They 
extend  about  11  miles,  and,  in  addition  to  the  splendid 
•walks  which  they  afford,  serve  the  important  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  from  inunda- 
tions, from  which,  previously  to  these  erections,  it  oft- 
en suffered.  The  number  of  bridges  is  twenty-seven, 
all  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of  seven  suspension 
bridges,  three  of  a  combination  of  stone  and  iron,  and 
one  of  wood. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  government  possess- 
es only  two  properly  manufacturing  establishments — 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gobelins,  celebrated  for 
its  tapestry  and  carpets,  made,  however,  not  for  sale, 
but  the  supply  of  the  palaces,  and  for  presents;  and  that 
of  fobacco,  which  the  government  holds  as  a  monopoly, 
and  carries  on  in  a  vast  establishment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Seine,  producing  about  a  fifth  of  all  the  snuff  used 
in  the  kingdom,  and  yielding  an  annual  profit  estima- 
ted at  $14^000,000.  In  the  other  branches,  which  are 
free,  the  most  important  manufactures  are  articles  of 
jewelry  and  precious  metals;  ebony  and  ivory  trink- 
ets, fine  hardware,  paper-hangings,  saddlery,  and  othei 
articles  in  leather;  cabinet-work,  carriages,  various  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  silk  and  woolen  tissues,  particularly 
shawls  and  carpets;  lace,  embroidery,  artificial  flow- 
ers, combs,  machines,  mathematical  and  optical  instru- 
ments, types,  books,  engravings,  refined  sugar,  chemic- 
al products,  etc.  The  value  of  all  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  Paris  in  1847  was,  after  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation, estimated  at  $292,725,670.  In  1848,  during  the 
turmoil  of  the  last  revolution,  they  fell  to  less  than  one 
half  of  what  they  were  before.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, composed  almost  entirely  of  the  above  article? 
of  manufacture,  was  declared  at  the  custom-house  of 
Paris  to  amount  in  value,  in  1850,  to  $11,095,945.  The 
estimated  revenue  of  the  city  for  1852  was  $9,303,630 
and  the  expenditure  $9,703,630. — See  article  FRANCE 
For  commerce,  etc.,  of  Paris,  see  HUNT'S  Merchants 
Magazine,  xviii.  60 ;  Quarterly  Review,  Ixxviii.  146 
Licing  Age,  ii.  404,  xiii.  219  ;  Foreign  Quarterly,  xxxi 
182 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Ixxxv.  39  ;  Comm.  Rel.  U.  S. 
The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Unitcc 
States  and  this  consular  district  depends  on  the  regu- 
lations of  the  custom  laws  of  the  empire,  and  on  the 
local  legislation  of  the  city  of  Paris,  by  which  octro 
duties  are  levied  on  many  articles  brought  into  the 
city,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  but  especially  on 
spirits  and  articles  of  subsistence.  These  regulations 
are  fixed,  and  rest  only  on  the  contingency  of  altera- 
tion by  legislative  enactment.  There  are  some  privi- 
leges accorded  to  Spain  by  ancient  treaties  which  wil 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  Code  des  Douanes,  Code  Mari- 
time, and  the  Tar  if  des  Droits.  We  are  not  aware  of  anj 
privileges  accorded  to  the  commerce  of  other  nation; 
and  denied  to  the  United  States,  or  of  any  importan 
restrictions.  The  books  referred  to  above  give  ful 
information,  in  tabular  statements,  on  this  question 
The  transhipment  of  goods  belongs  to  the  coasting 
trade,  and,  by  law,  only  French  vessels  are  entitled  to 
engage  in  this  trade.  Full  information  will  be  founc 
upon  this  point  in  the  Code  Maritime. 


Kates  of  insurance,  by  steamers,  on  goods,    I  to  1 1  per  cent. 

by  ships,  "         1    to  U 

"  by  steamers,  valuables,    \  to    I        " 

"  by  ships,  \  to  1          " 

Commission)!  for  shipping 3  francs  each  package. 

ommissions  for  purchasing  in  large 

quantities 3  per  cent. 

Commissions  for  purchasing  in  small 

quantities 5        " 

Average  rate  of  exchange  between  New  York 

and  Paris 5  13J  franc*. 

Sales  of  goods  are  made  upon  cash  or  upon  orders, 
with  credits  from  thirty  days  to  six  months.  Com- 
mission houses  are  in  the  habit  of  advancing  for  many 
of  their  customers. — See  Tarif  des  Droits,  Regulations 
des  Douanes,  and  Statistique  Industrie!. 

Parrel.  In  Nacal  language,  the  collar  of  greased 
rope,  or  trucks,  by  which  the  yard  is  confined  to  the 
mast,  while  it  slides  up  and  down  it. 

Partnership.  A  partnership  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  to  share  in  the  profit  and  loss  of 
the  use  and  application  of  their  capital,  labor,  and 
skill,  in  some  lawful  business,  whether  one  supplies 
capital,  and  another  skill  and  labor,  or  each  both  labor 
and  capital.  The  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the  conduct  of 
a  branch  of  business,  in  many  instances,  are  too  obvious 
and  common  to  need  illustration.  A  partnership  is 
not  constituted  merely  by  an  interest  of  different  par- 
ties in  the  same  thing,  but  it  depends  on  a  participa- 
tion of  profits  and  joint  liability  to  loss.  And  yet 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  it  has  been 
held  that  seamen  shipping  on  shares  in  a  shipping 
voyage  are  not  copartners  with  the  owners.  And  so, 
where  a  certain  share  or  commission  is  allowed  to  a 
clerk  or  agent,  depending  on  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness or  amount  of  profits,  in  addition  to  his  other  com- 
pensation, it  has  been  held,  in  many  cases,  not  to  make 
him  a  copartner.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  cri- 
terion by  which  cases  of  this  description  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  copartnership  ;  and  some  of  them 
look  more  like  an  exception  of  cases  which  strictly 
come  within  the  definition  of  copartnership.  A  ques- 
tion has  been  made  whether  joint  owners  of  a  ship  are 
copartners,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  that  they  are 
not  so ;  and  yet  it  is  generally  held  that  each  one  is 
liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  repairs  and  expenditures 
in  the  navigation  of  the  ship  ;  but  still  the  ownership 
is  not  joint,  for,  in  the  case  of  the  decease  of  one,  the 
property  in  the  whole  ship  does  not  survive  to  the 
others,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  partnership 
property,  but  the  property  is  held  in  common,  each 
part-owner  having  a  distinct  title  to  his  share ;  and 
one  part-owner  can  not,  merely  as  such,  convey  a  title 
to  the  whole  ship,  or  to  any  share  except  his  own.  As 
to  the  share  of  each  partner  in  the  profits,  or  his  lia- 
bility for  losses,  if  there  is  no  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject, all  the  partners  stand  upon  an  equal  footing. 

As  to  the  objects  of  copartnership,  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  commerce,  though  most  frequent  in  that  branch 
of  industry,  but  may  embrace  manufacturing,  the  car- 
rying on  of  any  mechanic  art,  agriculture,  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine,  and,  in  short,  every  lawful  branch 
of  business.  Copartnership  is  more  usually  formed  by 
a  written  agreement;  and  by  some  codes  and  in  re- 
gard to  certain  copartnerships,  formal  stipulations  are 
required  by  law  in  order  to  constitute  a  copartnership. 
This  is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  for  in  many  branches 
of  business  parties  may  agree  orally  for  a  participation 
in  profit  and  loss.  These  associations  are  divided  into 
different  classes,  distinguished  by  their  objects,  and  the 
extent  of  the  liability  of  each  partner.  The  Roman 
law  allowed  of  general  copartnerships,  extending  the 
community  of  property,  and  joint  profit  and  loss,  not 
only  to  the  business  pursued,  but  also  to  all  acquisitions 
by  either  party,  whether  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift, 
or  as  the  fruits  of  industry.  l?y  that  law,  and  so  by 
the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisiana,  and  other  codes 
derived  from  the  Roman  law,  a  man  and  his  wife  may 
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be  copartners ;  and,  in  making  the  marriage  contract, 
the  kind  and  extent  of  copartnership  is  agreed  upon, 
the  form  of  the  stipulation  for  this  purpose  being  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  by  the  French  code.  It  was  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  that  the 
general  copartnerships  above-mentioned  were  most 
frequently  formed.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Roman 
law,  and  those  codes  derived  principally  from  it,  leave 
the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  upon  a  universal  copart- 
nership or  a  limited  one,  or  a  separate  property. 

Copartnerships  are  usually  confined  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  particular  branch  of  business,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  each  copartner  is  concerned  in  other 
branches.  The  term  general  copartnership  is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  formed  for  trade  generally,  or  business 
generally,  without  limitations ;  but  where  the  joint  in- 
terest extends  only  to  a  particular  concern,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  freighting  of  a  ship,  it  is  called  a  special 
copartnership.  And  so  a  partnership  is  called  special 
when  the  parties  enter  into  stipulations  modifying  and 
restraining  the  right  and  powers  of  the  members,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  gen- 
erally applicable  to  such  associations ;  and  this  is  the 
usual  meaning  of  such  copartnerships.  Another  de- 
scription is  that  of  limited  copartnerships,  in  which  one 
or  more  partners  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  capital, 
which  is  liable  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm ;  but  be- 
yond this  the  part}'  or  parties  are  not  liable.  This 
sort  of  partnership  is  particularly  provided  for  in  the 
French  code,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  France.  It  is  a 
very  useful  provision  of  the  law  that  allows  of  such 
associations,  for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune,  and  re- 
tired from  business,  to  put  a  part  of  their  capital  at 
risk  in  trade,  without  risking  their  whole  property ; 
and  it  accordingly  operates  very  favorably  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  community ;  for  a  young  man  who 
has  only  his  talents  and  industry  to  put  into  a  concern 
can  thus  more  easily  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to 
give  his  activity  and  enterprise  scope,  and  every  com- 
munity ought  to  open  all  practicable  channels  for  the 
intellectual  and  physical  exertions  of  its  members. 
This  species  of  copartnership  has  accordingly  been  par- 
tially introduced  into  the  United  States,  being  provided 
for  in  the  code  of  Louisiana,  which  is  modeled  on  the 
French  code,  and  having  been  introduced  also  into  the 
laws  of  New  York  by  a  statute,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  closely  copied  from  the  French  code — the  first  in- 
stance (as  Chancellor  Kent  remarks  in  his  Comment- 
aries) in  which  any  other  foreign  law  than  the  English 
had  been  adopted  in  the  particular  structure  and  pro- 
visions of  an  American  statute,  in  those  States  of  whose 
codes  the  English  law  is  the  basis.  This  species  of 
partnerships  has  also  been  authorized  by  statute  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  extended 
account  of  limited  partnerships. 

The  condition  of  a  limited  partnership  is  that  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  liability  is  thus  limited  must 
be  used  in  the  firm,  and  particular  provisions  arc  made 
as  to  paying  in  the  amount  of  capital  stipulated;  and 
another  suitable  provision  in  such  case  is  the  provision 
for  some  registry  by  which  it  may  appear  to  tlioi'e  who 
wish  to  make  the  inquiry  what  amount  such  partner 
pays  in.  Some  partnerships  are  secret;  that  is,  some 
one  agrees,  upon  terms,  to  share  profits  with  ostensible 
partners  without  any  notice  to  the  public  of  his  being 
a  member  of  (he  firm.  Each  partner  has  a  joint  inter- 
est iu  the  whole  personal  property,  and,  unless  the 
articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  transfer  it. 

Each  partner  may  also  bind  the  whole  firm  by  his 
contract  made  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm, 
unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed  between  them  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if  a  party  with  whom 
a  partner  contracts  has  a  legal  right,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  joint  affairs  are  managed,  to  presume  that 


a  partner  is  authorized  to  contract  for  and  to  bind  his 
copartners  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  any  contract,  the 
firm  will  be  bound  by  such  contract.  But  if  the  party 
contracted  with  has  notice  that,  by  the  articles  of  co- 
partnership, a  partner  has  not  authority  to  make  a  con- 
tract, the  company  will  not  be  bound  by  it.  So  if  a 
partner  contracts,  in  the  partnership  name,  in  a  manner 
which  the  part}-  contracted  with  knows  is  not  within 
the  business  of  the  firm — as  if  he  makes  a  negotiable 
note  in  the  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  separate  debt 
— the  contract  will  not  bind  the  firm  to  the  party  thus 
contracted  with  ;  but  still,  if  this  contract,  being  trans- 
ferable in  its  nature,  and  holding  out  on  the  face  of  it 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  firm,  is  negotiated  to 
those  who  have  no  notice  that  the  paper  was  made  for 
the  private  accommodation  of  the  partner  who  signed 
the  partnership  name,  the  company  will  be  bound  in 
respect  to  such  assignee  ;  that  is,  the  firm  having  given 
notice  to  the  world  that  they  are  copartners  in  a  certain 
branch  of  business,  every  one  has  a  right  to  presume 
that  all  acts  done  by  each  of  them  in  regard  to  it  are 
authorized  by  the  terms  of  their  contract,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  unless  he  has  notice  to  the  contrary. 
But  certain  acts  are  not  authorized  by  the  general 
powers  of  copartners,  and  those  no  one  partner  cau  be 
presumed  to  have  power  to  do ;  as,  for  instance,  one 
partner  is  not  merely,  as  such,  authorized  to  make  a 
deed  in  the  name  of  the  other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney  ; 
and  he  can  not,  accordingly,  convey  land  belonging  to 
the  members  of  the  company;  for,  though  it  may  l\pve 
been  acquired  and  paid  for  with  the  property  of  the 
firm,  yet  when  acquired,  it  belongs  to  the  members  in 
common,  if  the  title  be  in  them  all,  and  each  member 
can  himself  convey  only  his  share ;  and  in  order  to  the 
conveyance  of  that  of  another,  he  must  be  specially 
empowered.  But  a  partner  may  release  a  debt  due  to 
the  firm  if  it  be  done  fairly,  and  without  collusion  be- 
tween him  and  the  debtor.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
that  one  partner  can  not  by  deed  submit  a  question  to 
arbitration.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  its 
own  limitation,  the  death,  bankruptcy,  or  insanity  of 
a  member,  or  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  the 
countries  to  which  the  members  belong. 

A  question  is  also  made  whether  a  member  may  dis- 
solve the  copartnership  voluntarily  before  the  time  for 
which  it  was  formed  expires,  and  the  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  he  may  do  so  by  giving  sufficient  notice  to  this 
effect;  and  this  seems  to  be  necessarily  incident  to  new 
associations ;  for,  though  he  would,  in  such  case,  be 
answerable  to  his  copartners  for  the  breach  of  his  agree- 
ment, yet  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  a 
partner  were  irrevocably  bound  to  give  his  copartners 
the  right  of  his  credit,  and  of  disposing  of  his  property, 
after  all  his  confidence  in  them  had  ceased.  In  cafe 
of  mismanagement  by  any  partner  having  charge  of 
the  partnership  effects,  so  that  the  other  partners  are 
liable  to  be  materially  injured,  they  may  make  appli- 
cation to  a  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint  a  receiver  to 
take  charge  of  the  concerns  of  the  company,  and  wind 
up  its  affairs,  in  case  the  partnership  has  already  bean 
dissolved,  or  in  case  there  appears  sufficient  reason  to 
dissolve  it.  But  where  there  is  no  ground  for  such  ap- 
plication to  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  company  is 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  partner,  the  joint  prop- 
erty will  survive  to  the  other  partner,  who  may  dispose, 
of  it,  and  collect  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and 
will  be  liable  to  account  to  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  deceased  partner  for  his  proportion  of  the  surplus 
property.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  partner,  his  per- 
sonal representatives  do  not  become  copartners  uith 
the  surviving  partners,  but  the  affairs  of  the  concern 
must  lie  settled  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  deceased  partner. — E.  A. 

Limited  Partnership  in  .\nr  York.  —  1.  According  to 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  limited 
partnership  for  transaction  of  any  mercantile,  mechan- 
ical, or  manufacturing  business  within  the  State  may 
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be  formed  of  two  or  more  persons ;  but  the  provisions 
of  the  act  will  not  authorize  any  such  partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  bank-ing  or  making  insurance.  2.  Such 
partnerships  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons,  who 
shall  be  called  general  partners,  and  who  shall  be  joint- 
Iv  and  severally  responsible,  as  general  partners  now 
are  by  law;  and  one  or  more  persons  who  shall  con- 
tribute, in  actual  cash  payments,  a  specific  sum  as  cap- 
ital to  the  common  stock,  who  shall  be  called  special 
partners,  and  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  partnership  beyond  the  fund  so  contributed  by  him 
or  them  to  the  capital.  3.  The  general  partners  only 
shall  be  authorized  to  transact  business  and  sign  for 
the  partnership,  and  to  bind  the  same.  4.  The  persons 
desirous  of  forming  such  partnership  shall  make,  and 
severally  sign,  a  certificate,  which  shall  contain:  I.  The 
name  or  linn  under  which  such  partnership  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. II.  The  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted.  III.  The  names  of  all  the  general  and 
special  partners  interested  therein,  distinguishing  which 
are  general  and  which  are  special  partners,  and  their 
respective  places  of  residence.  IV.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital which  each  special  partner  shall  have  contributed 
to  the  common  stock.  V.  The  period  at  which  the 
partnership  is  to  commence,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
shall  terminate.  5.  The  certificate  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  persons  signing  the  same,  before 
the  Chancellor,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  Courts ;  and  such 
acknowledgment  shall  be  made  and  certified  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  acknowledgment  of  conveyance  of 
land.  C.  The  certificate  so  acknowledged  and  certified 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  partner- 
ship shall  be  situated,  and  shall  also  be  recorded  by 
him  at  large  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  open 
to  public  inspection.  If  the  partnership  shall  have 
places  of  business  situated  in  different  counties,  a  tran- 
script of  the  certificate,  and  of  the  acknowledgment 
thereof,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  in  whose  office  it 
shall  be  filed,  under  his  official  seal,  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  like  manner  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  ev- 
ery such  county.  7.  At  the  time  of  filing  the  original 
certificate,  with  the  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment 
thereof,  as  before  described,  an  affidavit  of  one  or  more 
of  the  general  partners  shall  also  be  filed  in  the  same 
office,  stating  that  the  sums  specified  in  the  certificate 
to  have  been  contributed  by  each  of  the  special  part- 
ners to  the  common  stock  have  been  actually  and  in 
good  faith  paid  in  cash.  8.  No  such  partnership  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  formed  until  a  certificate  shall 
have  been  made,  acknowledged,  filed,  and  recorded,  nor 
until  an  affidavit  shall  have  been  filed,  as  above  direct- 
ed ;  and  if  any  false  statement  be  made  in  such  certifi- 
cate or  affidavit,  all  the  persons  interested  in  such  part- 
nership shall  be  liable  for  all  the  engagements  thereof 
as  general  partners.  9.  The  partners  shall  publish  the 
terms  of  the  partnership,  when  registered,  for  at  least 
six  weeks  immediately  after  such  registry,  in  two  news- 
papers, to  be  designated  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  such  registry  shall  be  made,  and  to  be  publish- 
ed in  the  senate  district  in  which  their  businesss  shall 
be  carried  on ;  and  if  such  publication  be  not  made, 
the  partnership  shall  be  deemed  general.  10.  Affida- 
vits of  the  publication  of  such  notice,  by  the  printers 
of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  same  shall  be  publish- 
ed, may  be  filed  with  the  clerk  directing  the  same,  and 
shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  11. 
Every  renewal  or  continuance  of  such  partnership  be- 
yond the  time  originally  fixed  for  its  duration  shall 
be  certified,  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  and  an  affi- 
davit of  a  general  partner  be  made  and  filed,  and  no- 
tice be  given  in  the  manner  herein  required  for  its  orig- 
inal formation  ;  and  every  such  partnership  which  shall 
be  otherwise  renewed  or  continued  shall  be  deemed  a 
general  partnership.  12.  Every  alteration  which  shall 
be  made  in  the  names  of  the  partners,  in  the  nature  of 


the  business,  or  in  the  capital  or  shares  thereof,  or  in 

any  other  matter  specified  in  the  original  certificate, 
shall  be  deemed  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership;  and 
every  such  partnership  which  shall  in  any  manner  be 
carried  on  after  any  such  alteration  shall  have  been 
made,  shall  be  deemed  a  general  partnership,  unless 
renewed  as  a  sped.il  partnership,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  last  section.  13.  The  business  of  the  part- 
nership shall  be  conducted  under  a  firm,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  general  partners  only  shall  be  inserted, 
without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  Company,"  or  any 
other  general  term  ;  and  if  the  name  of  any  special  part- 
ner shall  be  used  in  such  firm,  with  his  privity,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  general  partner.  14.  Suits  in  relation  to 
the  business  of  the  partnership  may  be  brought  and 
conducted  by  and  against  the  general  partners,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  special  partners.  15. 
No  part  of  the  sum  which  any  special  partner  shall 
have  contributed  to  the  capital  stock  shall  be  with- 
drawn by  him,  or  paid  and  transferred  to  him,  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  profits,  or  otherwise,  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership ,  but  any 
partner  may  annually  receive  lawful  interest  on  the 
sum  so  contributed  by  him,  if  the  payment  of  such  in- 
terest shall  not  reduce  the  original  amount  of  such  cap- 
ital ;  and  if,  after  the  payment  of  such  interest,  any 
profits  shall  remain  to  be  divided,  he  may  also  receive 
his  portion  of  such  profits.  16.  If  it  shall  appear  that, 
by  the  payment  of  interest  or  profits  to  any  special 
partner,  the  original  capital  has  been  reduced,  the  part- 
ner receiving  the  same  shall  be  bound  to  restore  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  good  his  share  of  capital 
with  interest.  17.  A  special  partner  may,  from  time 
to  time,  examine  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
partnership  concerns,  and  may  advise  as  to  their  man- 
agement ;  but  he  shall  not  transact  any  business  on  ac- 
count of  the  partnership,  nor  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose as  agent,  attorney,  or  otherwise.  If  he  shall  in- 
terfere contrary  to  these  provisions,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  general  partner.  18.  The  general  partners  shall  be 
liable  to  account  to  each  other,  and  to  the  special  part- 
ners, for  their  management  of  the  concern,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  as  other  partners  now  are  by  law.  19. 
Every  partner  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  the 
affairs  of  the  partnership  shall  be  liable  civilly  to  the 
party  injured  to  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  by  which  he  shall  be  tried.  20.  Ev- 
ery sale,  assignment,  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property 
or  effects  of  such  partnership,  made  by  such  partner- 
ship when  insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of  insolvency, 
or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  insolvency  of  any 
partner,  with  the  intent  of  giving  a  preference  to  any 
creditor  of  such  partnership  or  insolvent  partner,  over 
other  creditors  of  such  partnership,  and  every  judg- 
ment conferred,  lien  created,  or  security  given  by  such 
partnership  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  with  the 
like  intent,  shall  be  void,  as  against  the  creditors  of 
such  partnership.  21.  Every  such  sale,  assignment, 
or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property  or  effects  of  a  gener- 
al or  special  partner,  made  by  such  general  or  special 
partner  when  insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of  insolv- 
ency, or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  partnership,  with  the  intent  of  giving  to  any 
creditor  of  his  own,  or  of  the  parnership,  a  preference 
over  creditors  of  the  partnership,  and  every  judgment 
conferred,  lien  created,  or  security  given  by  any  such 
partner  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  with  the  like 
intent,  shall  be  void,  as  against  the  creditors  of  the 
partnership.  22.  Every  special  partner  who  shall  vio- 
late any  provision  of  the  two  last  preceding  sections, 
and  who  shall  concur  in  and  assent  to  any  such  viola- 
tion by  the  partnership,  or  by  any  individual  partner, 
shall  be  liable  as  a  general  partner.  23.  In  case  of  the 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  partnership,  no  special 
partner  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to 
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claim  as  a  creditor  until  the  claims  of  all  the  other 
creditors  of  the  partnership  shall  be  satisfied.  24.  No 
dissolution  of  such  partnership  by  the  acts  of  the  par- 
ties shall  take  place  previous  to  the  time  specified  in 
the  certificate  of  its  formation,  or  in  the  certificate  of 
its  renewal,  until  a  notice  of  such  dissolution  shall  have 
been  filed  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  in  which  the 
original  certilicate  was  recorded,  and  published  once  in 
each  week  for  four  weeks  in  a  newspaper  printed  in 
each  of  the  counties  where  the  partnership  may  have 
places  of  business,  and  in  the  State  papers. — LEONE 
LEVI'S  Commercial  Law  of  the  World. 

Analysis  of  the  general  Law  of  Partnerships. — Part- 
nership in  Great  Britain  is  a  contract  entirely  free, 
and  subject  to  no  formalities;  it  belongs  to  the  parties 
themselves  to  regulate  the  conditions ;  the  law  is  mere- 
ly circumscribed  in  protecting  the  rights  of  third  par- 
ties, and  to  see  them  respected.  Partnership  in  com- 
mon law  is  divided  into  three  classes — universal,  gener- 
al, and  limited  or  special.  They  are  also  divided  into 
private  partnerships  and  public  companies.  Public 
companies  are  divided  into  unincorporated  companies 
or  associations,  and  incorporated  companies,  and  cor- 
porations chartered  by  government.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  partnerships  are  divided  into  ordinary  part- 
nerships, joint-stock  companies,  and  public  companies. 
In  the  first  the  firm  is  a  distinct  person  at  law,  and  the 
partners,  although  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all 
the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  firm,  are  so  as  guaran- 
tors of  the  firm.  This  is  general  partnership.  Special 
partnership  is  one  contracted  for  a  particular  branch 
of  business. 

There  are  principles  connected  with  the  law  which 
are  identical  in  every  country ;  namely,  that  all  mem- 
bers of  an  ostensible  partnership,  or  in  collective  name, 
are  responsible  in  solidum ;  but  differences  appear  in 
points  regarding  the  continuation  or  cessation  of  part- 
nership after  the  decease  of  one  of  the  partners.  Thus 
in  Prussia  or  Frankfort,  the  heirs  continue  the  partner- 
ship until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  they  do  not  give 
notice  of  their  retirement,  or  if  they  are  not  excluded 
by  the  other  partners,  they  do  not  cease  to  form  part 
of  it. 

In  France  partnership  ends  of  full  right  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  death  of  a  partner,  unless  by  contrary 
agreement  this  last  regulation  has  been  generally 
adopted.  It  is  the  same  for  that  by  which  the  profits 
distributed  among  partners  are  not  to  be  returned  to 
the  partnership  fund,  whatever  may  happen  afterward, 
unless  there  be  fraud,  and  the  provision  is  added,  that 
a  partner  who  brings  in  only  his  labor  can  not,  in  any 
case,  return  the  dividends  which  he  has  received. 

Almost  every  legislation  except  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain recognizes  the  existence  of  three  kinds  of  commer- 
cial partnerships.  1st.  Ostensible  partnerships  (in 
collective  name) ;  2d.  Partnerships  in  commandite;  3d. 
Anonymous  partnerships. 

The  Portuguese  code  specifies  each  kind  of  partner- 
ship, indicating  their  rules  at  some  length.  In  effect, 
besides  the  partnership  anonymous,  dormant,  or  secret, 
and  in  collective  name,  that  of  capital  and  labor  is  made 
prominent;  in  this  case  the  partner  with  capital  alone 
is  responsible  beyond  his  investment,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  law  characterizes  this  association  as  ir- 
regular. Then  come  partnerships  in  participation,  with 
limited  or  unlimited  capital,  called  Parceria,  either  for 
an  indivisible  object,  or  for  a  determinate  end;  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  refer  to  a  com- 
mercial operation,  and  that  there  be  at  least  one  mer- 
chant either  dormant  or  ostensible.  There  are  in  this 
code  some  regulations  worthy  of  being  noted;  namely, 
that  a  contract  which  would  free  the  provider  of  funds 
from  all  obligations,  when  he  has  a  share  in  the  profits, 
is  null,  but  then  lie  becomes  an  interested  party,  and 
not  a  partner.  A  contract  is  declared  usurious  which 
should  allow  to  a  lender  of  money  the  profits  besides 
the  interests,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  losses, 


which  is  very  proper  and  just;  because  the  principle 
of  equality  ought  to  govern,  above  all,  matters  of  part- 
nership ;  consequently  this  last  clause  ought  to  be  an- 
nulled if  it  existed.  In  general,  a  minor,  even  not  a 
trader,  may  not  be  a  partner;  but  he  has  power  to 
make  use  of  the  privilege  of  restitution  in  case  of  loss. 
If,  at  his  coming  of  age,  he  has  not  declared  that  he 
wishes  to  retire,  he  becomes  responsible  for  all  further 
acts  of  the  partnership. 

It  is  most  essential  in  partnership  in  collective  name 
that  the  partners  should  all  be  responsible  in  solidum. 
In  this  the  Dutch  code  is  equal  in  all  points  to  the 
French  code ;  but  the  former  code  contains  a  deroga- 
tion from  this  rule  surprising  at  first,  because  it  says 
that  a  collective  partner  who  has  become  commandi- 
taire  is  not  responsible  in  solidum.  The  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  regulation  is  founded  upon  the  usage 
which  permits  the  continuation  of  ancient  commercial 
houses,  known  under  the  names  of  their  founders,  al- 
though these  have  still  their  capital  invested  in  them  ; 
true  it  is  that  third  parties  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  the  liquidation  of  the  preceding 
house,  or  by  the  publication  of  the  dissolution. 

In  the  Spanish  code  there  is  a  regulation  different 
from  any  other  legislation  in  matter  of  constitution 
of  anonymous  partnerships,  by  subjecting  the  articles, 
not  to  the  examination  of  the  government,  but  of  the 
tribunals  of  commerce.  The  Spanish  code  and  that  of 
Portugal  prescribe  a  measure  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  consists  in  making  interests  to 
run  in  full  right,  on  the  investments  of  the  partners, 
from  the  day  in  which  they  ought  to  be  made.  "With 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  managers  of  partnership, 
in  France  the  law  has  no  provision  for  it.  In  Wur- 
temberg  and  in  Spain,  when  the  manager  is  nominated 
by  the  articles,  it  is  allowed,  should  his  action  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  company,  to  add  an- 
other member.  In  Russia  it  is  prohibited  to  confer  by 
the  articles  the  management  of  the  partnership  on  cer- 
tain parties  for  all  its  duration  and  without  a  renewal. 

All  legislation  is  silent  upon  the  interests  of  the 
capital  invested  by  the  shareholders.  It  is,  in  fact, 
clear  that  an  investment  of  funds  in  a  partnership  is 
not  an  employment,  but  a  sum  bestowed  for  mere  oper- 
ations, and  which  can  only  allow  to  raise  sums  on  the 
realized  profits,  either  every  year,  or  at  the  time  when 
balance-sheets  are  drawn  up  according  to  law,  or  at 
any  other  time,  periodical  or  not.  But  in  Hungary  the 
"  commanditaires,"  improperly  called  partners,  because 
they  are  then  only  considered  as  lenders  of  money,  may 
stipulate  for  interests  beyond  the  legal  rate  which  the 
other  partners  ought  to  pay,  even  if  they  should  suffer 
losses.  It  is  the  same  in  Prussia. 

With  regard  to  the  emission  of  shares  and  their 
transference,  the  Hungarian  code  contains  verv  im- 
portant regulations.  It  says  that  all  persons  may  bin- 
shares,  but  it  proscribes  shares  to  the  bearer — a  regu- 
lation -which  was  reproduced  in  the  Russian  code  and 
in  the  Wiirtemberg  code.  It  says  also  that  no  invest- 
ment of  capital  can  be  made  nor  interests  claimed  be- 
fore the  constitution  of  the  partnership,  and  that  only 
when  all  shares  are  disposed  of  the  shareholders  may 
establish  the  articles.  Lastly,  there  is  the  remarkable 
regulation,  that  when  the  majority  of  shareholders 
have  voted  for  a  change  or  modification  in  the  arti- 
cles, of  a  nature  to  alter  the  object  of  the  partnership, 
the  minority  have  power  to  retire. 

The  Russian  code  prescribes  several  very  curious 
measures.  The  sale  of  shares,  or  promises  of  shares 
on  credit,  is  prohibited.  A  portion  of  the  profits  must 
be  taken  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  ;  the  unreclaimed 
dividend,  after  ten  years,  is  united  to  the  social  fund, 
or  may  be  divided  among  the  other  shareholders. 
Lastly,  if  the  directors  are  divided  in  their  delibera- 
tions, the  dissenting  minority  may  exact  that  mention 
bo  made  of  their  opinion  in  the  verbal  process.  The 
same  code  indicates  the  mode  of  terminating  disputes : 
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between  shareholders  or  directors  they  may,  with  their 
Consent,  be  decided  by  the  general  meeting,  or  by  ar- 
bitrators; when  third  parties  are  conrrrnrd,  it  stands 
always  with  the  tribunal  of  Arbitrament  to  decide  as  a 
forced  jurisdiction.  In  France  the  same  clause  is 
equally  precise.  But  various  modern  legislations  in- 
serted regulations  against  this  mode ;  thus  the  code  of 
\Viirtemberg  permits  parties  to  derogate  from  it;  the 
Hungarian  code  says  that  disputes  among  partners 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce;  and 
if  it  regards  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  case  of  insolvency, 
they  shall  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. The  Lombardo-Veuetian  code  does  not  repro- 
duce the  section  of  the  French  code,  called  On  Disputes 
among  Partners.  The  recent  codes  of  Nassau  and  Sar- 
dinia do  not  contain  any  regulation  on  this  matter. 
In  England,  when  a  reference  is  depending,  made,  or 
determined,  it  may  be  a  bar;  but  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  does  not  oust  either  courts  of  law  or  equity,  as 
the  former  will  not  allow  their  jurisdiction  to  be  oust- 
ed by  any  private  arrangement,  and  equity  will  not 
decree  a  specific  performance  thereof. 

The  law  of  merchants  differs  from  the  common  law 
in  the  power  of  binding  a  partner  by  deed. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  in  Harrison  v.  Jackson,  7  S.  R. 
210 :  "  The  law  on  merchants  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  in  mercantile  transactions  it  never  was 
doubted  but  that  one  partner  might  bind  the  rest. 
But  the  power  of  binding  each  other  by  deed  is  now 
for  the  first  time  insisted  on.  A  general  partnership 
agreement,  though  under  seal,  does  not  authorize  the 
partners  to  execute  deeds  for  each  other,  unless  a  par- 
ticular power  be  given  for  that  purpose.  Yet  in  com- 
mon law  a  partner  has  power  to  bind  his  copartner  by 
deed." 

Although,  in  the  words  of  Hobart,  C.  J..  "  The 
custom  of  merchants  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice ;  and  if  any  doubt  arise  to  them  about  their  cus- 
tom, they  may  send  for  the  merchants  to  know  their 
custom,  as  they  may  send  for  the  citizens  to  know  their 
law ;"  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Holt  says,  "  We 
take  notice  of  the  laws  of  merchants  that  are  general, 
not  of  those  that  are  particular  usages." — See  Westmin- 
ster Review,  xx.  58 ;  American  Quarterly  Review,  xix. 
48 ;  HUNT'S  Mercliants1  Magazine,  xxiv.  66,  xxxiii. 
457,  xxxv.  720.  See  also  LEONE  LKVI'S  Commercial 
Law  of  the  World,  4to.  London,  1854 ;  and  KENT'S 
Commentaries,  vol.  iii. 

Partners  of  the  Masts,  the  wood-work  round 
the  mast  at  the  deck,  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
deck  against  the  pressure  of  the  mast.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  similar  supports  round  the  capstan 
and  pumps. 

Partridge  Wood,  a  variegated  wood  imported 
from  Martinique ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Heisteria  coecinea. 

Passengers,  in  Commercial  navigation,  are  indi- 
viduals conveyed  for  hire  from  one  place  to  another 
on  board  ship.  Passage  ships  are  those  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Passage 
ships  are  generally  placed  under  certain  regulations ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  emigration  is  now  carried 
renders  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  regula- 
tions should  be  carefully  compiled.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  emigrants  are  in  humble  life :  few  among  them 
know  any  thing  of  ships,  or  of  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  safe  and  comfortable  voyage  ;  they  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  exceedingly  anxious 
to  economize,  so  that  they  seldom  hesitate  to  embark 
in  any  ship,  however  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, or  inadequately  furnished  with  provisions,  if 
it  be  cheap.  Unprincipled  masters  and  owners  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  frauds  that  would  otherwise  be  practiced 
on  the  unwary,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  lay 
down  some  general  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 


passengers  to  be  taken  on  board  ships  as  compared 
with  their  tonnage,  the  quantity  of  water  and  provi- 
sions as  compared  with  the  passengers,  etc.  But  this 
is  no  very  easy  task.  If  the  limitations  be  too  strict, 
that  is,  if  comparatively  few  passengers  may  be  car- 
ried, or  if  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  put  on  board  be 
either  unnecessarily  large  or  expensive,  the  cost  of  em- 
igration is  proportionally  enhanced,  and  an  artificial 
and  serious  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  what 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  consistent  with  se- 
curity. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  many  passen- 
gers be  allowed,  their  health  is  liable  to  suffer ;  and 
should  the  supply  of  provisions  be  inadequate,  or  the 
quality  bad,  the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue. 

In  some  respects  passengers  may  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  crew.  They  may  be  called  on  by  the 
master  or  commander  of  the  ship,  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  either  from  tempest  or  enemies,  to  lend  their 
assistance  for  the  general  safety ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  declining,  may  be  punished  for  disobedience. 
This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  several  cases ; 
but  as  the  authority  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  exercised  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
that  necessity. — Boyce  v.  Badchjfe,  1  Campbell,  58.  A 
passenger  is  not,  however,  bound  to  remain  on  board 
the  ship  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  may  quit  it  if  he 
have  an  opportunity ;  and  he  is  not  required  to  take 
upon  himself  any  responsibility  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ship.  If  he  incur  any  responsibility,  and  perform  ex- 
traordinary services  in  relieving  a  vessel  in  distress,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  corresponding  reward.  The  goods  of 
passengers  contribute  to  general  average. — ABBOTT  on 
the  Law  of  Shipping. 

Passenger  Act  of  the  United  States. — It  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  approved  3d  of 
March,  1855,  to  give  notice,  in  the  ports  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  of  tne  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate 
the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and  other 
vessels. 

The  special  attention  of  United  States  consular  offi- 
cers is  called  to  this  act,  and  also  to  the  instructions 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  reference  to  it.  It  will  be  observed  that,  while  this 
act  prescribes  spaces  of  certain  clear  superficial  feet  of 
deck  to  each  passenger  (other  than  cabin  passengers), 
it  moreover  fixes  a  maximum,  by  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  such  passengers  allowed  to  be  carried  in  any 
such  vessel  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  two  tons 
of  said  vessel's  tonnage  measurement,  excluding  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  one  year  in  the  computation,  and 
computing  two  children  over  one  and  under  eight  years 
of  age  as  one  passenger.  It  follows,  that  though  a  ves- 
sel might  afford  clear  spaces  of  the  dimensions  indica- 
ted for  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  one  to  ev- 
ery two  tons  of  her  tonnage  measurement,  yet  if  the 
number  shall  exceed  that  allowed  by  her  tonnage  meas- 
urement the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  would  at- 
tach ;  or  if  her  tonnage  measurement  should  allow  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  according  to  the 
clear  spaces  prescribed  by  law  she  could  carry,  yet  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  that  allowed  by  the  clear 
spaces  prescribed  by  law  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
law  would  equally  attach.  In  other  words,  the  one 
rule,  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  a  vessel  is  entitled 
to  carry,  is  a  limitation  upon  the  other.  The  tonnage 
of  each  vessel,  according  to  custom-house  measure- 
ment, must,  therefore,  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  the 
measurement  of  the  spaces  allotted  to  passengers,  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  passengers  she  is  en- 
titled to  carry. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  passengers  a 
vessel  js  entitled  to  carry  in  accordance  with  the  spaces 
prescribed  by  this  act,  the  height  between  decks  must 
bo  measured,  not  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  carlines 
or  deck  beams,  but  from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
deck  to  the  top  floor  below ;  and  no  space  shall  be  con- 
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sidered  available  for  passengers  that  has  not,  when 
measured  in  this  manner,  the  height  called  for  by  the 
law,  as  the  case  ma}'  be ;  nor  shall  any  space  in  the 
vessel  of  a  less  width  than  four  feet  be  measured ;  pro- 
vided, however,  if  the  vessel  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  carry  any 
portion  of  her  cargo,  or  any  other  article  or  articles,  on 
any  of  the  decks,  cabins,  or  other  places  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  passengers,  in  lockers  or  inclosures  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  the  height  between  decks  shall 
be  measured  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  carlines,  or 
deck  beams,  to  the  upper  surface  of  said  lockers  or  in- 
closed spaces,  which  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
the  deck  or  platform  from  which  measurement  shall  be 
made  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  spaces 
occupied  by  said  lockers  or  inclosed  spaces  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  spaces  allowable  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gers. For  example  :  the  spaces  in  the  main  and  poop 
decks,  or  platforms,  and  in  the  deck  houses,  if  any  there 
be,  will  be  16  X  6=96  feet;  lower  deck,18  X  6  =  108  feet; 
two-deck  vessels,  14  X  7^  =105  feet.  The  encumbering 
by  merchandise  or  stores,  not  the  personal  baggage  of 
the  passengers,  except  in  lockers  or  inclosures  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  of  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  passengers,  will  vitiate  the  whole  space,  unless  the 
part  so  encumbered  be  separated  from  that  so  occupied 
by  a  substantial  bulkhead.  The  deck  or  platform  must 
be  of  a  permanent  nature,  flush,  and  impervious  to  the 
water. 

Passport,  a  warrant  of  protection  and  authority 
to  travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  from  place  to 
place  by  the  competent  officer.  The  word  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  maritime  usage  of  some  Continent- 
al countries  of  giving  similar  authorities  from  the  ad- 
miral of  a  naval  station  to  vessels  leaving  harbors 
within  his  jurisdiction.  As  passports  are  not  required 
in  our  own  country,  the  only  species  known  to  our  trav- 
elers is  that  of  foreign  passports,  which,  for  traveling 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  usually  made  out  by 
the  resident  minister  or  consul  of  the  country  he  in- 
tends first  to  visit,  or  by  the  State  Department.  They 
are  subject  to  visa,  or  inspection,  by  the  proper  author- 
ities at  the  place  where  the  traveler  disembarks,  and 
also  at  other  places  where  he  may  reach,  according  to 
the  police  regulations  of  each  particular  country,  and 
on  passing  the  frontiers  of  states.  Austria  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  European  state  which  at  this  time  re- 
quires absolutely  the  visa  of  an  embassador  or  minister 
of  her  own  for  travelers  entering  her  domains  by  land. 
In  France,  and  in  many  Continental  countries,  home 
passports  are  necessary  for  the  native  traveler.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  French  law  (since  1796),  a 
Frenchman  can  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  canton  in 
which  he  is  domiciled  without  a  passport ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  required  within  the  extent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Legally  speaking,  the  strict  formalities  of  an 
internal  passport  in  France  require  the  direction  of  a 
journey  to  be  specified,  and  its  exact  execution  attest- 
ed by  the  risas  and  signatures  of  the  police  authorities 
at  every  place  mentioned  in  it ;  and  these  laws  are, 
from  their  severity,  so  incapable  of  complete  execution, 
that  it  is  a  common  saying  that  no  man  but  a  rogue  is 
ever  entirely  en  reyle  with  respect  to  his  passport,  sus- 
picious characters  being  usually  the  most  particular  in 
their  attention  to  formalities,  for  fear  of  detention.  A 
Frenchman  traveling  without  a  properly-authenticated 
passport  is  liable  to  arrest  and  detention  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  a  month.  The  fees  fixed  in  France  are 
two  francs  for  a  passport  to  travel  at  home,  and  ten  to 
go  abroad. 

By  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  August  18, 
185C,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  and  issue  passports,  and  cause  pass- 
ports to  be  granted,  issued,  and  verified  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall 
designate  and  prescribe,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 


ed States,  and  no  other  person  shall  grant,  issue,  or 
verify  any  such  passport;  nor  shall  any  passport  be 
granted  or  issued  to  or  verified  for  any  other  persons 
than  citizens  of  the  United  States;  "nor  shall  any 
charge  be  made  for  granting,  issuing,  or  verifying  any 
passport,  except  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  in  any  case 
the  fee  allowed  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  nor  shall  any  such  charge  be  made  for  more  than 
one  such  verification  in  any  foreign  country ;  and  if  any 
person  acting  or  claiming  to  act  in  any  office  or  capac- 
ity under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  not  be  lawfully  authorized  so 
to  do,  shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  passport,  or  oth- 
er instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  passport,  to  or  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  for  any  person 
claiming  to  be  or  designated  as  such  in  such  passport 
or  verification  ;  or  if  any  consular  officer  who  shall  be 
authorized  to  grant,  issue,  or  verify  passports,  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any 
such  passport  to  or  for  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  loth  ;  and  may  be  charged,  proceeded  against, 
tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with  therefor  in  the  district 
where  he  may  be  arrested  or  in  custody.  It  is  likewise 
made  the  duty  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  authorized, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  grant,  issue, 
or  verify  passports,  to  make  return  of  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  such  returns  shall  specify  the 
names  and  all  other  particulars  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or  verified,  as  em- 
braced in  such  passport. 

From  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  act  it  will  be 
seen  that  passports  can  only  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  such  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  may  ex- 
pressly authorize,  and  they  can  be  granted  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  only.  Passports  will  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries, 
free  of  charge ;  but  when  issued  by  a  consul  general  or 
consul,  the  fee  of  one  dollar,  as  prescribed  in  these  in- 
structions, is  to  be  collected  in  every  case.  As  pass- 
ports granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  secure  to  the 
bearers  facilities  from  foreign  governments  not  accord- 
ed to  those  issued  by  diplomatic  officers,  consuls  gen- 
eral, or  consuls,  it  will  always  be  to  the  interest  of 
travelers  to  procure  their  passports  before  leaving  the 
United  States,  and  this  course  is  earnestly  recommend- 
ed by  the  Department  of  State.  In  any  country  where 
there  is  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States,  no  consul  general  or  consul  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue passports,  except  in  the  absence  of  such  represent- 
ative from  the  place  of  his  legation.  Whenever  he 
may  be  so  absent,  authority  is  given  to  consuls  general 
and  consuls  only  to  issue  passports ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  said  consuls  general  or  consuls,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  report  to  the  Department  of  State  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  passports  have  been  issued  by  them, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  their  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  report  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States,  if 
there  be  an}-  in  the  country.  In  case  there  should  be 
no  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  the  country 
in  which  a  consul  general  or  consul  may  reside,  then 
these  officers  are  authorized  to  grant  passports,  having 
regard  to  the  general  instructions  to  consular  officers 
in  reference  thereto;  they  will  transmit,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  information  in  regard 
to  citizenship  required  by  this  section. 

"\Vhencver  a  foreign  government  shall  require  the 
visa  of  a  passport  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  given  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  at  the  place  where  it  is  demanded,  and  he  shall, 
for  each  passport  so  visaed,  collect  and  account  for  the 
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fee  prescribed  in  these  instructions,  noting  on  the  pass- 
port that  this  has  been  done ;  and  no  charge  shall  there- 
after be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  for 
any  visa  of  that  passport  in  the  same  country.  Pass- 
ports are  granted  upon  the  ground  of  international 
courtesy,  and  as  affording  evidence  to  the  diplomatic 
and  other  agents  in  foreign  countries  that  the  bearer 
thereof  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled 
to  full  protection  as  such.  A  passport,  in  proper  form, 
must  contain  a  description  of  the  bearer,  with  his  sig- 
nature ;  it  must  also  request  all  whom  it  may  concern 
to  permit  the  bearer  thereof,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  safely  and  freely  to  pass,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  to  give  him  all  lawful  aid  and  protection  while 
so  doing.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, consul  general,  or  consul,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  legation  or  consulate.  Consuls  general 
and  consuls  are  expressly  instructed  that  when  an  ap- 
plication is  made  for  a  passport  by  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  before  granting  it,  the  applicant 
must  file  in  the  consulate  an  affidavit  stating  that  fact, 
and  also  his  age  and  place  of  birth ;  this  must  be  sign- 
ed and  sworn  to  by  himself  and  one  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  named  therein,  to  whom  he  is  personal- 
ly known,  and  to  the  best  of  whose  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  declaration  made  by  him  is  true.  If  the  appli- 
cant be  a  naturalized  citizen,  a  passport  can  only  be 
granted  upon  his  exhibiting  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion, or  a  certified  copy  thereof;  an  authenticated  copy 
of  which  must  be  transmitted  by  the  consul  general  or 
consul  to  the  Department  of  State.  When  the  appli- 
cant is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  children,  or  servants, 
or  by  females  under  his  protection,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and  their 
relationship  to  the  applicant. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  PASSPORT. 


CONSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting: 
years 


Age, 

Stature, 

Forehead, 

Eyes, 

Nose, 

Mouth, 

Chin, 

Hair, 

Complexion, 

Face, 


I,  the  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  -  ,  and  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  hereby  request  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  permit  safely  and 
freely  to  pass,  --  ,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  case  of  need  to  give 
him  all  lawful  aid  and  protection. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
consulate,  at  -  -  -,  this  -  day 
of  -  ,  A.D.  18  —  ,  and  in  the 


year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  -  . 


Paste  (Fr.  pate).  In  Gem  Sculpture,  a  prepara- 
tion of  glass,  calcined  crystal,  lead,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, for  imitating  gems.  This  art  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and,  after  being  long  lost,  was  restored, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  Milanese  paint- 
er. Some  modern  artists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  composition  possessing  a  hard,  fine,  and  brilliant 
lustre  or  appearance ;  but  pastes,  or  mock  diamonds,  as 
they  are  called,  depend  most  for  brilliancy  on  the  art 
displayed  in  setting  the  foil  or  tinsel  behind  them. 
Several  recipes  have  been  given  by  M.  Fontanien; 
but  the  most  useful,  and  that  generally  employed  for 
the  production  of  artificial  diamonds,  is  the  following : 
Take  of  litharge  20  parts,  of  silex  12,  of  nitre  4,  of 
borax  4,  and  of  white  arsenic  2  parts.  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  crucible  and 
melted ;  the  fused  metal  is  thrown  into  water ;  and 
should  any  of  the  lead  employed  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  it  becomes  separated  by  this  process, 
and  the  glass  is  remelted  for  use.  For  the  finer  kinds, 
rock  crystal  is  used  instead  of  flint  or  sand,  as  it  occurs 
in  a  much  purer  state ;  i.  e.,  more  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  metallic  oxj-ds,  which  give  to  vitreous  com- 
pounds their  different  colors.  In  place  of  the  above, 


Loysel  recommends  the  following  ingredients  to  form 
a  compound  having  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the 
Oriental  diamond,  and  on  this  account  considered  su- 
perior, as  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  gem  with  re- 
gard to  its  refractive  and  dispersive  powers ;  but,  like 
the  former,  it  requires  to  be  kept  for  some  two  or  three 
days  in  a  fused  state,  in  order  to  expel  the  superabund- 
ant alkali  and  to  perfect  the  refining.  A  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  fuses  it.  The  following  is  its  composition : 
Take  of  white  sand  purified  by  being  washed,  first  in 
muriatic  acid  and  afterward  in  pure  water  until  all 
traces  of  acid  are  removed,  100  parts ;  red  oxyd  of  lead 
I  (minium)  loO  parts ;  calcined  potash  30  to  35  parts ; 
calcined  borax  10 ;  and  oxyd  of  arsenic  1  part. — See 
the  Polytechnic  Journal  for  July,  1841.  The  term 
paste  is  also  applied  to  the  earthy  mixture  for  pottery 
and  porcelain;  also  to  dough,  and  to  the  solution  of 
starch  or  wheat  flour,  made  by  first  mixing  it  with  a 
proper  portion  of  cold  water,  and  then  adding  boiling 
water  under  constant  stirring,  so  as  to  form  an  even 
solution.  Alum  is  often  added  to  paste  to  strengthen 
it. — BRANDK'S  Dictionary. 

Pastel  (Lat.  pastillus).  In  painting,  a  crayon 
formed  with  any  color  and  gum  water,  for  painting  on 
paper  or  parchment.  The  great  defect  of  this  mode  of 
painting  is  its  want  of  durability. 

Patents.  A  patent,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Mr.  Philps,  is  a  grant  by  the  State  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making,  using,  and  vending,  and  author- 
izing others  to  make,  use,  and  vend,  an  invention. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  on  this  subject  was  passed 
April  10th,  1790,  and  it  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  grant  patents  for  such  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  as  they  should  deem  sufficient- 
ly useful  and  important.  That  act  extended  equally 
to  aliens,  and  the  board  exercised  the  power  of  refus- 
ing patents  for  want  of  novelty  or  utility.  This  act 
was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  passed  on  the  21st  Febru- 
ary, 1793.  It  confined  patents  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  were  to  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  act  gave  no  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  refuse  a  patent  for  want  of  novelty  or 
usefulness,  and  the  granting  of  the  patent  became  a 
mere  ministerial  duty.  The  privilege  of  suing  out  a 
patent  was,  by  the  act  of  17th  April,  1800,  extended  to 
aliens  of  two  years'  residence  in  the  United  States. 
The  act  of  July  13th,  1832,  only  required  the  alien  to 
be  a  resident  at  the  time  of  the  application,  and  to 
have  declared  his  intention,  according  to  law,  to  be- 
come a  citizen. 

But  as  every  person  was  entitled  to  take  out  a  pat- 
ent, on  complying  with  the  prescribed  terms,  without 
any  material  inquiry,  at  least  at  the  Patent  Office,  re- 
specting the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  invention 
or  improvement,  a  great  many  worthless  and  fraudu- 
lent patents  were  issued,  and  the  value  of  the  privilege 
was  degraded,  and  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  give  a  new  organization  to  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  to  elevate  its  character,  and  confer  upon 
it  more  efficient  power.  This  was  done  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  4th,  1836,  which  repealed  all  former 
laws  on  the  subject,  and  re-enacted  the  patent  system 
with  essential  improvements.  A  Patent  Office  is  now 
attached  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  a  commissioner 
of  patents  appointed.  Applications  for  patents  are  to 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  commissioner,  by  any  per- 
sons having  discovered  or  invented  any  new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  mat- 
ter, or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  not 
known  or  used  by  others  before  his  discovery  or  inven- 
tion thereof,  and  not  at  the  time  of  his  application  for 
a  patent  in  public  use  or  on  sale,  with  his  consent  or 
allowance,  as  the  inventor  or  discoverer.  The  appli- 
cant must  deliver  a  written  description  of  his  invention 
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or  discovery,  and  of  the  manner  and  process  of  making, 
constructing,  using  and  compounding  the  same,  in  full, 
clear,  and  exact  terms,  avoiding  unnecessary  prolixity, 
so  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science 
to  which  it  appei tains,  or  is  most  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same ;  and  he 
must,  in  the  case  of  a  machine,  fully  explain  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  application  of  it,  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  inventions;  and  he  must  par- 
ticularly specif}'  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination 
which  he  claims  as  his  own  invention  or  discovery. 
He  must  accompany  the  same  with  drawings  and  writ- 
ten references,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
drawings  or  specimens  of  ingredients,  and  of  the  com- 
position of  matter  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  where  the  invention  or  discovery  is  of  a 
composition  of  matter.  He  must  likewise  furnish  a 
model  of  his  invention,  in  cases  which  admit  of  repre- 
sentation by  model.  The  applicant  also  must  make 
oath  or  affirmation  that  he  believes  he  is  the  original 
and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine, 
composition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a 
patent,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the 
same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  he  must  fur- 
ther state  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen. 

If  the  applicant  be  a  citizen,  or  an  alien  of  one  year's 
residence,  he  is  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  $30;  and  if  a  British  subject,  $500;  and  all 
other  applicants,  $300.  The  original  and  true  invent- 
or is  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his 
invention,  by  reason  of  his  having  previously  taken 
out  letters  patent  therefor  in  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
same  having  been  published  at  any  time  within  six 
months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  his  specification 
and  drawing.  The  executors  and  administrators  of 
persons  dying  before  a  patent  is  taken  out,  may  apply 
and  take  it  out  in  trust  for  the  heirs  or  devisees,  on  due 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Patents  are 
assignable,  and  may  be  granted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
writing,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office.  If  invalid 
by  reason  of  defective  specifications,  or  by  claiming  too 
much,  the  patent  may  be  surrendered,  and  a  new  pat- 
ent taken  out  for  the  unexpired  period,  provided  the 
error  did  not  arise  from  any  fraudulent  intention.  If 
the  patentee  be  an  alien,  he  forfeits  his  exclusive  right, 
if  he  fails  for  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  pat- 
ent to  continue  on  sale  to  the  public  on  reasonable 
terms  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  pat- 
ent. The  patentee  does  not  lose  his  patent  if  it  satis- 
factorily appears  to  the  court,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
application  lie  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  though  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereof,  had  been  before 
known  or  used  in  a  foreign  country;  provided  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  same,  or  any  substantial  part 
thereof,  had  before  been  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication. 

These  are  the  principal  existing  statute  provisions 
on  the  subject,  and  though  the  act  of  Congress  of  1836 
has  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  pre-existing 
laws  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  limitations  on  the  granting  of  patents,  yet  the 
essential  and  established  doctrines  concerning  patents 
heretofore  declared  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  re- 
main unaffected.  The  act  of  1793  declared  that  sim- 
ply changing  the  form  or  the  proportions  of  any  ma- 
chine or  composition  of  matter  in  any  degree  was  not 
a  discovery.  And  also,  that  the  person  who  had  dis- 
covered an  improvement  in  the  principle  of  any  ma- 
chine, or  in  the  process  of  any  composition  of  matter, 
might  obtain  a  patent  for  such  improvement,  but  that 
he  could  not  thereby  make,  use,  or  vend  the  original 
discovery,  nor  could  the  first  inventor  use  the  improve- 
ment. These  declaratory  provisions  are  omitted  in 
the  law  of  1836,  and  I  presume  the  construction  was 
considered  to  be  necessarily  the  same  without  the  pro- 
vision. In  an  age  distinguished  for  an  active  and  ar- 


dent spirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  machinery  of  every  kind 
applied  to  their  use,  the  doctrine  of  patent  rights  has 
attracted  much  discussion,  and  become  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  both  here  and  in  Europe. — KENT'S  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  ii.  p.  438 ;  DHNLAP'S  JJii/est  Laws  / '.  N. 

Patras,  or  Patrasso,  a  sea-port  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Morea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  lat.  38°  14'  25"  K,  long.  21°  46'  20"  E. 
Population  variously  estimated  from  7000  to  8000. 
The  port  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town  ;  but 
the  part  fronting  it  is  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  heavy 
seas,  particularly  in  winter.  Vessels,  therefore,  go  a 
little  farther  up  the  gulf,  where  there  is  a  mole  or  quay, 
and  where  they  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf.  Patras  has 
a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  port  of  Greece. 
The  principal  exports  are  currants,  oil,  valonia,  wine, 
raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  wool,  skins,  wax,  etc.  Of  these, 
currants  are  by  far  the  most  important.  The  fruit  is 
larger,  and  freer  from  sand  and  gravel,  than  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  They  are  shipped  in  casks  of  various 
sizes;  but  as  the  weight  of  the  cask  is  included  in  that 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  heavier 
and  stronger  than  necessary.  Morea  currants  are  pre- 
ferred in  most  countries,  except  England ;  but  there 
the  currants  of  Zante  are  held  in  equal,  or  perhaps 
greater,  estimation.  The  export  of  currants  from  Pa- 
tras may  average  from  70,000  to  80,000  cwts.  a  year; 
but  the  produce  of  the  crop  varies  extremely  in  differ- 
ent seasons.  Latterly  the  culture  of  currants  in  the 
Morea  has  been  very  greatly  extended.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  their  quantity,  their  price  has  been  much 
reduced.  But  their  cultivation  would  notwithstand- 
ing be  extremely  profitable  were  it  not  for  the  extraor- 
dinary risks  by  which  it  is  attended.  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  the  entire  crop  can  be  housed  without  seri- 
ous damage  ;  and  very  frequently  it  is  all  but  entirely 
lost.  This  was  the  case  with  the  crop  of  1852,  the  loss 
of  which  occasioned  much  distress.  The  crops  of  oil, 
the  next  great  article  of  export  from  Patras,  aro,  if 
possible,  still  more  fluctuating  than  those  of  currants. 
The  imports  at  Patras,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports, 
consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products ;  plain  and  printed  cotton  stuffs,  woolen  goods, 
salted  fish,  iron,  tin  plates,  hardware,  coal,  cordage, 
hemp,  deals,  etc.  Imported  articles  are  brought  prin- 
cipally from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Venice,  Leg- 
horn, Marseilles,  and  Trieste;  but,  from  the  want  of 
authentic  details,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  ac- 
curate estimate  of  their  amount  either  as  respects  Pa- 
tras or  am'  other  Greek  port. 

Commerce. — The  Greeks  have  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  spirit  and  success  with 
which  they  have  engaged  in  naval  and  mercantile  en- 
terprises. Their  commerce,  next  to  their  freedom,  was 
the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  other  Greek  cities  of  antiquity.  And  in  this  re- 
spect the  modern  Greeks  have  been  no  unsuccessful 
imitators  of  their  illustrious  progenitors.  The  great 
articles  of  export  from  Greece  consist  of  currants,  silk, 
figs,  wool,  olive  oil,  valonia,  wine,  sponge,  wax,  to- 
bacco, etc. ;  the  principal  imports  being  manufactured 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  corn,  with  a  great  variety  of 
subordinate  articles,  principally  from  England,  but 
partly  also  from  France  and  Germany.  The  mercan- 
tile navy  of  Greece  was  estimated  in  1850  at  4000  ves- 
sels, of  the  aggregate  burden  of  150,000  tons,  employ- 
ing about  30,000  seamen.  The  Greeks  have,  in  fact, 
attained  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  carriers,  factors, 
and  traders  of  the  Levant. 

The  advantage  resulting  to  Greece  from  her  being 
the  seat  of  extensive  trade  is  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  country  is  subjected  to  many  troublesome  regu- 
lations ;  there  are  no  roads,  which,  however,  are  less 
wanted  here  than  in  most  other  countries.  Manufac- 
tures on  a  large  scale  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  the  hulk 
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of  the  population,  but  little  removed  from  barbarism, 
using  only  those  made  at  homo;  agriculture  is  also 
in  the  most  backward  condition,  and  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  under  the  mettn/< r  .system.  Still,  houe\  er, 
some  improvements  are  taking  place,  especially  in  the 
islands;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  toward  ;i 
better  state  of  things  will  be  gradually  accelerated.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Candia,  or  Crete,  was 
not  either  added  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  or 
made  independent.  We  can  not  help  considering  it  as 
disgraceful  to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  that 
this  famous  island,  where  European  civilization  first 
struck  its  roots,  should  be  consigned  to  the  barbarians 
bv  whom  it  is  now  laid  waste.  It  is  as  well  entitled 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  as  an}-  part  of  Continental  Greece ;  and  we 
hope  that  measures  may  yet  be  devised  for  rescuing  it 
from  the  atrocious  despotism  by  which  it  has  been  so 
long  weighed  down. — See  GREECE.  For  Commerce, 
etc.,  of  Modern  Greece,  see  Living  Age^  ii.  557 ;  NILES'S 
I'i'(/itt<-r,  xxv.  342  (DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  Speech) ; 
HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  vii.  109;  DE  Bow's  Re- 
vi-tr,  xiii.  134;  Democratic  Review,  viii.  204  (GEOHGE 
SUMNER). 

Patterns  are  specimens  or  samples  of  commodities, 
transmitted  by  manufacturers  to  their  correspondents, 
or  carried  from  town  to  town  by  travelers,  in  search  of 
orders. 

Pawnbrokers  and  Pawnbroking.  A  pawn- 
broker is  a  species  of  banker,  who  advances  money,  at 
a  certain  rate  of  interest,  upon  security  of  goods  depos- 
ited in  his  hands  ;  having  power  to  sell  the  goods,  if 
the  principal  sum  and  the  interest  thereon  be  not  paid 
within  a  specified  time.  The  origin  of  borrowing 
money  by  means  of  pledges  deposited  with  lenders  is 
referred,  as  a  regular  trade,  to  Perousa,  in  Italy,  about 
A.I).  1458;  and  soon  afterward  in  England.  The  busi- 
ness of  pawnbrokers  was  regulated  30  Geo.  II.,  1756. 
Licenses  were  issued  24  Geo.  III..  1783.  In  London 
there  are  334  pawnbrokers ;  and  in  England,  exclu- 
sively of  London,  1127. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Paiuribrok'mg. — The 
practice  of  impledging  or  pawning  goods,  in  order  to 
raise  loans,  is  one  that  must  necessarily  always  exist  in 
civilized  societies,  and  is  in  many  cases  productive  of 
advantage  to  the  parties.  But  it  is  a  practice  that  is 
extremely  liable  to  abuse.  By  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  bonajide  borrowers  of  money  on  pawn  con- 
sist of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  classes ;  and  were 
the  lenders  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  regulation, 
advantage  might  be  taken  (as,  indeed,  it  is  frequently 
taken,  in  despite  of  every  precaution)  of  their  necessi- 
ties, to  subject  them  to  the  most  grievous  extortion. 
But,  besides  those  whose  wants  compel  them  to  resort 
to  pawnbrokers,  there  is  another  class,  who  have  re- 
course to  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  property  they 
have  unlawfully  acquired.  Not  only,  therefore,  are 
pawnbrokers  instrumental  in  relieving  the  pressing  and 
urgent  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  they  may  also,  even 
without  intending  it,  become  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  thieves  and  swindlers,  by  affording  them  ready  and 
convenient  outlets  for  the  disposal  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  The  policy  of  giving  legislative  protection  to 
a  business  so  liable  to  abuse  has  been  doubted  by  many. 
But  though  it  were  suppressed  by  law,  it  would  always 
really  exist.  An  individual  possessed  of  property 
which  he  may  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  dispose 
of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  difficulty ;  and 
in  such  case,  what  can  be  more  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous for  him  than  to  get  a  loan  upon  a  deposit  of 
such  property,  under  condition  that  if  he  repay  the 
loan  and  the  interest  upon  it  within  a  certain  period, 
the.  property  will  be  returned  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  facilities  of  raising  money  in  this  way  foster  habits 
of  imprudence ;  that  the  first  resort  for  aid  to  a  pawn- 
broker almost  always  leads  to  a  second  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  so  to  regulate  the  business  as  to  prevent 


the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  from  being  plundered. 
That  this  statement,  though  exaggerated,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  true,  no  one  can  deny.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  capacity  of  obtaining  supplies  on  deposits 
of  goods,  by  allbrding  the  means  of  meeting  pressing 
exigencies,  in  so  far  tends  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  security  of  property ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  desire  to  redeem  property  in  pawn  would  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  possible,  do  what  you  will,  to  prevent  those 
who  are  poor  and  uninstrueted  from  borrowing;  and 
that  they  must  in  all  cases  obtain  loans  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  be  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  But  the 
fair  presumption  is,  that  there  is  less  chance  of  any 
improper  advantage  being  taken  of  them  by  a  licensed 
pawnbroker  than  by  a  private  and  irresponsible  indi- 
vidual. Although,  however,  the  business  had  all  the 
inconveniences,  without  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
good  which  really  belongs  to  it,  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  attempt  its  suppression.  It  is  visionary  to  im- 
agine that  those  who  have  property  will  submit  to  be 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  without  endeavoring 
to  raise  money  upon  it.  Any  attempt  to  put  down 
pawnbroking  would  merely  drive  respectable  persons 
from  the  trade,  and  throw  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  neither  property  nor  character  to  lose. 
And  hence  the  object  of  a  wise  Legislature  ought  not 
to  be  to  abolish  what  must  always  exist,  but  to  en- 
deavor, so  far  at  least  as  is  possible,  to  free  it  from 
abuse,  by  enacting  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to 
be  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
wary from  becoming  the  prey  of  swindlers,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  discovery  of  stolen  property. 

Obligations  under  which  Pawnbrokers  should  be  placed. 
— For  this  purpose  it  seems  indispensable  that  the  in- 
terest charged  by  pawnbrokers  should  be  limited  ;  that 
thejr  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  articles 
pledged,  and  to  retain  them  for  a  reasonable  time  be- 
fore selling  them ;  that  the  sale,  when  it  does  take 
place,  should  be  by  public  auction,  or  in  such  a  way  as 
may  give  the  articles  the  best  chance  for  being  sold  at 
a  fair  price ;  and  that  the  excess  of  price,  if  there  be 
any,  after  deducting  the  amount  advanced,  and  the  in- 
terest and  expenses  of  sale,  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
original  owner  of  the  goods.  To  prevent  pawnbrokeis 
from  becoming  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  they  should 
be  liable  to  penalties  for  making  advances  to  any  indi- 
vidual unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  property  he  is  de- 
sirous to  pawn ;  the  officers  of  police  should  at  all  times 
have  free  access  to  their  premises ;  and  they  should  be 
obliged  carefully  to  describe  and  advertise  the  property 
they  offer  for  sale. 

Law  as  to  Pawnbrokers. — It  may  appear  singular 
that  pawnbrokers  should,  hardly  have  been  named  in 
any  legislative  enactment  till  after  the  middle  of  last 
century.  It  was  enacted  by  the  30  Geo.  II.  that  a  dupli- 
cate or  receipt  should  be  given  for  goods  pawned,  and 
that  such  as  were  pawned  for  any  sum  less  than  £10 
might  be  recovered  any  time  within  two  years  on  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest ;  but  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  not  fixed. 

Of  the  pledge  of  Mortgage  and  Chattels. — There  is  a 
material  distinction  to  be  noticed  between  a  pledge  and 
a  mortgage.  A  pledge,  or  pawn,  is  a  deposit  of  goods 
redeemable  on  certain  terms,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  fixed  period  of  redemption.  Delivery  accompa- 
nies a  pledge,  and  is  essential  to  its  validity.  The  gen- 
eral property  does  not  pass,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage, 
and  the  pawnee  has  only  a  special  property.  If  no 
time  of  redemption  be  fixed  by  the  contract,  the  pawn- 
er  may  redeem  at  any  time  ;  and  though  a  day  of  pay- 
ment be  fixed,  he  may  redeem  after  the  day.  lie  has 
his  whole  lifetime  to  redeem,  provided  the  pawnee  does 
not  call  upon  him  to  redeem,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do  at 
any  time,  in  his  discretion,  if  no  time  for  redemption 
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be  fixed ;  and  if  no  such  call  be  made,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pawniT  may  redeem  after  his  death.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Glauvillc,  these  just  and  plain 
principles  of  the  law  of  pledges  were  essentially  rccog- 
ni/ed,  and  it  was  declared,  that  if  the  pledge  was  not 
redeemed  by  the  time  appointed,  the  creditor  might 
have  recourse  to  the  law,  and  compel  the  pawncr  to  re- 
deem liy  a  given  day,  or  be  forever  foreclosed  and 
barred  of  his  right.  And  if  no  time  of  redemption  was 
fixed,  the  creditor  might  call  upon  the  debtor  at  any 
time,  l>y  legal  process,  to  redeem  or  lose  his  pledge. 
The  distinction  between  a  pawn  and  mortgage  of  chat- 
tels is  equally  well  settled  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can law ;  and  a  mortgage  of  goods  d liters  from  a  pledge 
and  pawn  in  this,  that  the  former  is  a  conveyance  of 
the  title  upon  condition,  and  it  becomes  an  absolute 
interest  at  law,  if  not  redeemed  by  a  given  time,  and 
it  may  be  valid  in  certain  eases  without  actual  delivery. 
According  to  the  civil  law,  a  pledge  could  not  be  sold 
•without  judicial  sanction,  unless  there  was  a  special 
agreement  to  this  effect ;  and  this  is,  doubtless,  the  law 
at  this  day  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  Ciril 
Code  has  adopted  the  law  of  Constantino,  by  which 
even  an  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  original  contract 
of  loan,  that  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay  at  the  day,  the 
pledge  should  be  absolutely  forfeited,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  creditor,  was  declared  to  be  void.  While 
on  this  subject  of  pledges,  it  may  be  proper  further  to 
observe,  that  the  pawnee,  by  bill  in  chancery,  may  bar 
the  debtor's  right  of  redemption  and  have  the  chattels 
sold.  This  has  been  done  frequently  in  the  case  of 
stock  bonds,  plate,  or  other  personal  property  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  debt.  But  without  any  bill  to  re- 
deem, the  creditor,  on  a  pledge  or  mortgage  of  chattels, 
may  sell  at  auction,  on  giving  reasonable  opportunity 
to  the  debtor  to  redeem,  and  apprising  him  of  the  time 
and  place  of  sale;  and  this  is  the  more  convenient  and 
usual  practice.  While  the  debtor's  right  in  the  pledge 
remains  unextinguished,  his  interest  is  liable  to  be  sold 
on  execution ;  and  the  purchaser,  like  any  other  pur- 
chaser or  assignee  of  the  interest  of  the  pawner,  suc- 
ceeds to  all  his  rights,  and  becomes  entitled  to  redeem. 
— See  KKNT'S  Commentariet,  vol.  iv. 

Italy,  France,  etc. — The  practice  of  advancing  money 
to  the  poor,  either  with  or  without  interest,  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  followed  in  antiquity. — BKCK- 
MANN,  vol.  iii.  But  the  first  public  establishments  of 
this  sort  were  founded  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Monti  di  J'ietu,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  As  it 
was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  procure  the  means 
of  supporting  such  establishments  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, a  bnll  for  allowing  interest  to  be  charged 
upon  the  loans  made  to  the  poor  was  issued  by  Leo  X. 
in  1521.  These  establishments,  though  differing  in 
many  respects,  have  universally  for  their  object  to  pro- 
tect the  needy  from  the  risk  of  being  plundered  by  the 
irresponsible  individuals  to  whom  their  necessities 
might  oblige  them  to  resort,  by  accommodating  them 
with  loans  on  comparatively  reasonable  terms.  And 
though  their  practice  has  not,  in  all  instances,  corre- 
sponded with  the  professions  they  have  made,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  been,  speaking 
generally,  of  essential  service  to  the  poor.  From  Italy 
these  establishments  have  gradually  spread  over  the 
Continent.  The  Mont  de  Piit<',  in  Paris,  was  established 
by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1777  ;  and  after  being  destroyed 
by  the  Revolution,  was  again  opened  in  1797.  In  1804 
it  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  pawnbroking 
in  tlu:  capital.  Loans  are  made  by  this  establishment 
upon  deposits  of  such  goods  as  can  be  preserved,  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  all  goods 
other  than  gold  and  silver,  and  to  four-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  latter.  No  loan  is  for  less  than  3  francs.  The  ad- 
vances are  made  for  a  year,  but  the  borrower  may  re- 
new the  engagement.  Interest  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent,  per  month. 

The  Mont  de  Piite  has  generally  in  deposit  from 


600,000  to  650,000  articles,  worth  from  twelve  million 
to  thirteen  million  francs.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment amounts  to  from  60  to  65  centinn.;  for  <  arli  arti- 
cle; so  that  a  loan  of  3  francs  never  defrays  tl 
penses  it  occasions,  and  the  profits  are  wholly  derived 
from  those  that  exceed  5  francs.  At  an  average  the 
profits  amount  to  about  280,000  francs,  of  which  only 
about  155,000  are  derived  from  loans  upon  deposit, 
about  125,000  being  the  produce  of  other  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  company.  In  some  respects,  particu- 
larly the  lowness  of  interest  upon  small  loans,  and  the 
greater  vigilance  exercised  with  respect  tu  the  recep- 
tion of  stolen  goods,  the  Mvnt  de  Pitt  has  an  advant- 
age over  the  pawnbroking  establishments  in  this  coun- 
try. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is.  on 
the  whole,  so  well  fitted  to  attain  its  objects.  The  lim- 
itation of  the  loans  to  3  francs  would  be  felt  to  be  a 
serious  grievance  here,  and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
in  France;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  servants 
of  a  great  public  establishment  will  be  so  ready  to  as- 
sist poor  persons,  having  none  but  inferior  articles  to 
offer  in  security,  as  private  individuals  anxious  to  get 
business.  And  such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  establishments.  And  hence,  though  the 
question  be  not  free  from  difficulty,  it  would  seem  that, 
were  the  modifications  already  suggested  adopted,  our 
system  would  be  the  best  of  any.  For  further  inform- 
ation with  respect  to  this  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Traiti-  d>  li  Jjiitifai- 
sance  Publique  of  Degerando,  iii.  1-55;  besides  giv- 
ing a  succinct  historical  notice  of  Monts  de  Piiti,  the 
learned  author  has  discussed  most  part  of  the  knotty- 
questions  connected  with  the  proper  organization  of 
these  establishments,  and  with  their  influence  on  socie- 
ty, with  equal  sagacity  and  ability.  —  See  Bankers' 
Magazine,  New  York,  August,  1850,  p.  170;  August, 
1852,  p.  124  (Sir  F.  HEAD),  Standard  Lib.  Cy.  Lon- 
don, 1849. 

Peach-tree  (.4  mygdalus persica).  It  is  not  certain 
in  what  part  of  the  globe  the  peach-tree  was  originally 
produced ;  for  although  we  have  early  accounts  of  its 
being  brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  it  does  not  follow 
from  thence  that  it  was  one  of  the  natural  productions 
of  that  country.  Pliny  relates  that  it  had  been  stated 
to  have  possessed  venomous  qualities,  and  that  its  fruit 
was  sent  into  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of 
revenge,  to  poison  the  natives ;  but  he  treats  this  story 
as  a  mere  fable,  and  considers  it  the  most  harmless  fruit 
in  the  world  ;  that  it  had  the  most  juice,  and  the  least 
smell  of  any  fruit,  and  yet  caused  thirst  to  those  who 
ate  of  it.  He  expressly  states  that  it  was  imported  by 
the  Romans  from  Persia;  but  whether  it  was  indige- 
nous to  that  country,  or  sent  thither  from  a  region  still 
nearer  to  the  equator,  we  have  no  information.  He 
adds  that  it  was  not  long  since  peaches  were  known  in 
Rome,  and  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  rearing 
them.  He  also  informs  us  that  this  tree  was  brought 
from  Egypt  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  it  could  never 
be  made  to  produce  fruit;  and  from  thence  to  Italy. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  a  common  fruit 
either  in  Greece  or  Natolia.  No  mention,  however,  is 
made  of  it  by  Cato.  Pownall,  in  his  Roman 
mces,  makes  it  a  Phocaean  importation  to  Marseilles ; 
and  evidently  it  was  cultivated  in  France  at  an  early 
period,  as  Columella,  in  his  account  of  this  fruit,  says : 
"  Those  of  small  size  to  ripen  make  great  haste ; 
Such  as  great  Gaul  bestows,  observes  due  time 
And  season,  not  too  early,  nor  too  late." 

The  peach  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century.  Gerard 
describes  several  varieties  of  it  as  growing  in  his  gar- 
den, in  1597.  Tusser  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  fruits  in 
1577;  and  in  all  probability  it  was  introduced  when 
the  Romans  had  possession  of  that  country. 

The  peach  was  introduced  into  North  America  by 
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the  first  European  settlers,  probably  toward  the  close 
of  the  16th  or  early  in  the  17th  century,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  extensive  plantations,  which  often  grow 
with  such  luxuriance  as  to  resemble  forests  of  other 
trees.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  several  other  States,  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  its  culture,  and  the  fruit  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a 
planter  to  possess  a  peach  orchard  containing  one  thou- 
sand or  more  of  standard  trees.  It  is  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  of  the  Union  where  this  fruit  arrives  at  the 
greatest  perfection.  In  favorable  seasons,  it  matures 
in  the  open  air  as  far  north  as  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  but  its  pulp  is  not 
so  delicious  as  when  grown  some  degrees  farther  south  ; 
it  is  also  trained  against  walls  at  Montreal  and  Toron- 
to, in  Canada,  where,  in  some  seasons,  fruit  of  a  fine 
quality  is  obtained.  In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  the  trees  make  much  foliage  and  wood ;  still, 
if  well  cultivated  and  properly  pruned,  the  fruit  grows 
to  a  large  size,  and  is  juicy  and  well  flavored.  On  the 
Mississippi,  particularly  in  Louisiana,  which  lies  in  the 
same  latitude  as  that  part  of  Asia  where  this  species  is 
indigenous,  it  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  regarded  as 
of  foreign  origin,  having  been  introduced  from  Spain 
before  that  river  was  explored  by  the  French.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  Salem,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  populous  cities  of  the  United  States,  the 
peach  is  reared  against  walls  and  in  hot-houses  by 
numerous  opulent  citizens,  and  fruit  of  a  large  size  and 
fine  quality  is  produced.  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
American  continent  it  also  readily  grows,  and  in  great 
abundance.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  A'otes, 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  this 
fruit,  which  was  scattered  over  the  corn-fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mencloza,  on  the  east  side  of  the  An- 
des ;  and  the  same  traveler  noticed  dried  peaches  used 
as  an  article  of  food  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
those  mountains,  to  which  they  must  have  been  car- 
ried from  the  plains  below.  On  the  banks  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres,  we  have 
seen  peach-trees  growing  spontaneously  in  the  great- 
est perfection,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fuel  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  grew.  The  fruit  there  is  of  a  iine  quality,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  dried  for  domestic 
use,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  is  consumed 
by  cattle,  or  is  suffered  to  decay  upon  the  ground. 

The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  is  hard,  compact,  of  a 
roseate  hue,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  but 
owing  to  its  inferior  size  and  comparative  scarcity,  it 
is  but  little  used  in  the  arts,  or  for  fuel,  except  in  coun- 
tries where  other  kinds  of  wood  are  rare.  When  ob- 
tained, however,  of  suitable  dimensions,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes  as  that  of  the  almond.  A 
color  may  also  be  extracted  from  it  called  rose-pink. 
Its  leaves  yield,  by  distillation,  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yel- 
low color,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  bark,  blos- 
soms, and  kernels  of  the  fruit,  also  possess  the  same 
poisonous  property.  From  the  quantity  of  gum  and 
sugar  contained  in  the  delicious  pulp,  the  peach  is  nu- 
tritious, and  is  employed  as  a  dessert,  both  fresh  and 
preserved.  From  the  malic  acid  contained  in  its  juice, 
it  is  slightly  refrigerant,  and  if  eaten  in  moderate  quan- 
tities it  is  generally  considered  as  wholesome ;  but  if 
taken  too  freely  it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  bowels. 
When  stewed  with  sugar,  it  may  be  given  as  a  mild 
relaxative  to  convalescents.  The  kernels  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  bitter  almond. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  by  the  cook,  the 
liquorist,  and  the  confectioner,  for  flavoring,  and  they 
have  also  been  substituted  for  Chinese  tea ;  but,  as 
fatal  consequences  have  sometimes  followed  these  uses, 
they  should  be  looked  upon  with  precaution.  The 
preservation  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and 
other  kinds  of  fruit  in  sirup  occupies  a  prominent  rank 
in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  France  and  of  Ma- 
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jorca,  and  doubtless  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  these  fruits  are 
cultivated  in  abundance.  To  those  who  are  desirous 
of  entering  into  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  we 
would  recommend  the  Notiveau  Manuel  du  Limona- 
ilifi;  du  Glacier,  du  Chocolatier,  et  du  Confiseur,  par 
MM.  Cardelli,  Lionnet-Clemandot,  et  Julia  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  published  at  Paris  in  1838 ;  or,  what  would  be 
still  better,  the  employment  of  an  intelligent  confiseur 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with  all  its  manipula- 
tions.— BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Peak,  a  name  given  to  the  upper  corner  of  those 
sails  which  are  extended  by  a  gaft',  or  by  a  yard  which 
crosses  the  mast  obliquely,  as  the  mizzen-yard  of  a 
ship,  the  main-yard  of  a  bylander,  etc.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  these  yards  and  gaffs  is  also  denominated 
the  peak. 

Pear-tree  (Pyrus  Communis).  The  common  pear- 
tree  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  Western  Asia,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  to  China;  but  not  to  Africa  nor  America. 
It  is  found  wild  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Britain,  as 
far  north  as  Forfarshire  ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  Asia,  as 
far  east  as  China  and  Japan.  It  is  always  found  on  a 
dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  hills 
or  mountains;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather 
than  in  woods  and  forests.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  succeed  both  in  the  temperate  and 
transition  zones  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  apple  and 
the  cherry,  will  grow  in  the  open  air  wherever  the 
oak  will  thrive. 

The  wood  of  the  common  pear-tree  is  heavy,  strong, 
compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
In  common  with  that  of  all  the  Eosaceaj,  it  is  liable  to 
have  its  natural  color  changed  by  steeping  in  water, 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided  when  intended 
for  particular  purposes  in  the  arts.  When  green,  it 
weighs  nearly  eighty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  from 
forty-nine  to  fifty-three  pounds  when  dry.  According 
to  Du  Hamel,  it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (Pyrus 
sorbus),  the  best  wood  that  can  be  employed  in  wood- 
engraving,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  box.  Yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  very 
hard  and  homogeneous,  easy  to  cut,  and,  when  perfect- 
ly dry,  is  not  liable  either  to  crack  or  warp.  For  the 
coarser  kinds  of  engraving,  such  as  large  plans  or  dia- 
grams, show-bills,  etc.,  it  serves  a  very  good  purpose. 
When  it  can  be  obtained,  in  Europe,  it  is  much  used 
by  turners  and  pattern-makers;  also  for  joiners'  tools; 
and,  as  it  can  readily  be  stained,  it  is  sometimes  made 
into  various  articles,  dyed  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony. 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  excellent,  producing 
a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  an  intense 
heat.  According  to  Withering,  the  leaves  afford  a 
yellow  dye,  and  may  be  employed  to  impart  a  greenish 
shade  to  blue  cloths.  But  the  most  important  uses  of 
the  pear-tree  are  those  which  arise  from  its  fruit. 
When  ripe,  it  is  employed  at  the  table  as  a  dessert, 
either  raw,  stewed,  or  preserved  in  sirup,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  used  in  tarts.  In  most  of  the  countries 
where  it  grows  this  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in 
ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  in  which  state,  when  stewed,  it  is 
excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for  puddings  and  pies, 
or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert. 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  pear  is  applied  is  for 
making  perry.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  this 
object  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  trees  are  sometimes  planted  in  rows 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  apart,  in  order  to  admit  a 
free  access  of  light  and  air.  Perry  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  cider.  The  pears  should  be  gathered  before 
they  begin  to  fall,  and  should  be  ground  as  soon  after 
as  possible.  Should  the  perry  not  be  sufficiently  clear, 
when  racked  oil',  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual  manner 
of  clarifying  cider,  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  a  barrel.  The  kinds  of  pears 
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used  for  making  this  liquor  in  Herefordshire  are  such 
as  have  an  austere  juice,  as  the  "  Squash."  the  "  Old- 
Held,"  the  "  Barland,"  the  "  Huff-cap,"  the  "  Sack,"  the 
"  Red."  and  the  "  Longland"  varieties.  Pears  were  | 
considered  by  the  Konians  as  an  antidote  to  the  effect 
of  eating  poisonous  mushrooms;  and  up  to  the  present  ] 
time  perry  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  j 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Britain  and  France 
an  agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  crab- 
apples  and  pears,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  called 
piquette.  Pears,  in  general,  produce  flatulency,  and 
consequently  are  untit  for  weak  stomachs;  but  when 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  contain  a  sweet  juice,  they 
seldom  prove  noxious,  unless  eaten  to  excess.  Pears 
that  are  to  be  kept  for  winter  use  should  hang  as  long  j 
on  the  trees  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit. 
They  should  then  be  kept  in  heaps,  in  an  open,  dry 
situation,  for  about  ten  days,  then  wiped  with  a  dry 
woolen  cloth,  and,  lastly,  packed  up  close  from  the  air 
and  moisture.  But  to  keep  the  fruit  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  small  earthen  jars  may  be  selected  about 
the  size  of  the  pear,  which  should  be  packed  separate- 
ly, in  clean  oat  chaff*  or  wheaten  bran,  then  tied  down 
with  oiled  paper  or  skin,  and  cemented  tight  with  wax 
or  pitch.  These  jars  should  then  be  packed  in  a  cask, 
chest,  or  some  other  secure  place,  with  their  bottoms 
upward,  where  they  should  remain  until  required  for 
use. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Pearl-ash.     See  POTASH. 

Pearls  (Du.  Paarlen;  i'r.  Perles;  Ger.  Perlen;  It. 
Perle  ;  Lat.  Margarita  ;  Russ.  Shemptschuff,  Perlii ;  Sp. 
Perlas;  Arab.  Looloo;  Cyng.  Mootoo ;  Hind.  Mootie), 
are  well-known  globular  concretions  found  in  several 
species  of  shell-fish,  but  particularly  the  mother-of-pearl 
oyster  (Concha  margai-itifera,  Linn.).  Pearls  should  be 
chosen  round,  of  a  bright,  translucent,  silvery  white- 
ness, free  from  stains  and  roughness.  Having  these 
qualities,  the  largest  are  of  course  the  most  valuable. 
The  larger  ones  have  frequently  the  shape  of  a  pear ; 
and  when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are  in  great 
demand  for  ear-rings.  Ceylon  pearls  are  most  esteem- 
ed in  England.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  em- 
barrassed both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists  to  ex- 
plain, and  has  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  vain  and 
absurd  hypotheses.  M.  Reaumur,  in  1717,  alleged  that 
pearls  are  formed  like  other  stones  in  animals.  An  an- 
cient pearl  was  valued  by  Pliny  at  £80,000  sterling. 
One  which  was  brought,  in  1574,  to  Philip  II.,  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  valued  at  14,400  ducats,  equal 
to  £13,996.  A  pearl  spoken  of  by  Boetius,  named  the 
Incomparable,  weighed  thirty  carats,  equal  to  five  pen- 
nyweights, and  was  about  the  size  of  a  muscadine  pear. 
The  pearl  mentioned  by  Tavernier  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Persia  was  purchased  of  an  Arab 
in  1G33,  and  is  valued  at  a  sum  equal  to  £110,400.— 
HAYDN. 

Value  of  Pearls. — Pearls  were  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble estimation  in  ancient  Rome,  and  bore  an  enormous 
price.  Principium  culmenque  omnium  rerumpretii,  mar- 
yaritai  tenent. — PLINY,  Hist.  Nut.  Their  price  in  mod- 
ern times  has  very  much  declined ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  changes  of  manners  and  fashions,  but  more  prob- 
ably from  the  admirable  imitations  of  pearls  that  may 
be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  According  to  Mr. 
Milburn,  a  handsome  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls,  small- 
er than  a  large  pea,  costs  from  £170  to  £300;  but  one 
of  pearls  about  the  size  of  peppercorns  may  be  had  for 
£15.  The  pearls  in  the  former  sell  at  a  guinea  each, 
and  those  in  the  latter  at  about  Is.  Gd.  "When  the 
pearls  dwindle  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  they  are  de- 
nominated seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  They 
are  mostly  sent  to  China.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble pearls  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account  was 
bought  by  Tavernier  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a  fit-hery  fa- 
mous in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
£110,000!  It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish.  The  diameter  is  -63  inch  at  the  largest  part. 


and  the  length  from  two  to  three  inches.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  pearls  in  the  oyster ;  but 
it  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  disease,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
bezoar  (see  BEZOAR),  pearls,  like  it,  consisting  of  suc- 
cessive coats  spread  with  perfect  regularity  round  a 
foreign  nucleus.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  throw  into  a  spe- 
cies of  shell-fish  (inytilus  cygneus,  or  swan  muscle),  when 
it  opens,  live  or  six  very  minute  mother-of-pearl  beads 
strung  on  a  thread ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  they 
are  found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly 
resembles  the  real  pearl. — MILHURN'S  Oriental  Com- 
merce ;  AINSLIE'S  JMateria  Indica. 

Pearl  Fisheries. — The  pearl  03~ster  is  fished  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon ;  at  Tuticoreen,  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelley, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  at  the  Bahrein  Islands, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  at  the  Sooloo  Islands;  oil'  the 
coast  of  Algiers ;  oft'  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the  South 
Sea.  Pearls  have  sometimes  been  found  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  in  various  other  places.  The  pearl  fishery 
of  Tuticoreen  is  monopolized  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  Ceylon  by  government.  But  these 
monopolies  are  of  no  value ;  as  in  neither  case  does  the 
sum  for  which  the  fishery  is  let  equal  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  guarding,  surveying,  and  managing  the 
banks.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  obvious  that  this 
system  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  every  one  allowed 
to  fish  on  paying  a  moderate  license  duty.  The  fear 
of  exhausting  the  banks  is  quite  ludicrous.  The  fish- 
ery would  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable  long  before  the 
breed  of  oysters  had  been  injuriously  diminished ;  and 
in  a  few  years  it  would  be  as  productive  as  ever.  Be- 
sides giving  fresh  life  to  the  fishery,  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  would  put  an  end  to  some  very  oppressive 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Dutch  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

Persian  Gulf. — The  most  extensive  pearl  fisheries 
are  those  on  the  several  banks  not  far  distant  from  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  lat.  26°  50'  K,  long.  51°  10'  E. ;  but  pearl 
oysters  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Gulf. 
Such  as  are  fished  in  the  sea  near  the  islands  of  Kar- 
rak  and  Corgo  contain  pearls  said  to  be  of  a  superior 
color  and  description.  They  are  formed  of  eight  lay- 
ers or  folds,  while  others  have  only  five,  but  the  water 
is  too  deep  to  make  fishing  for  them  either  very  profit- 
able or  easy.  Besides,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the 
fishery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheik  of  Bushire,  who 
seems  to  consider  these  islands  as  his  immediate  prop- 
erty. "  The  fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions 
— the  one  called  the  short  and  cold,  the  other  the  long 
and  hot.  In  the  cooler  •weather  of  the  month  of  June, 
diving  is  practiced  along  the  coast  in  shallow  water ; 
but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot  months  of  Juty, 
August,  and  September,  that  the  Bahrein  banks  are 
much  frequented.  The  water  on  them  is  about  seven 
fathoms  deep,  and  the  divers  are  much  inconvenienced 
when  it  is  cold;  indeed,  they  can  do  little  when  it  is 
not  as  warm  as  the  air,  and  it  frequently  becomes  even 
more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  "When 
they  dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils  tightly  with  a 
small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  and 
stuff  their  cars  with  beeswax  for  the  same  purpose. 
|  They  attach  a  net  to  their  waists,  to  contain  the  oys- 
!  tcrs ;  and  aid  their  descent  by  means  of  a  stone,  which 
they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat,  and  shake  it 
when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up.  From  what  I  could 
learn,  two  minutes  may  be  considered  as  rather  above 
the  average  time  of  their  remaining  under  water.  Al- 
though severe  labor,  and  very  exhausting  at  the  time, 
diving  is  not  considered  particularly  injurious  to  the 
constitution ;  even  old  men  practice  it.  A  person 
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usually  dives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  day  in 
favorable  weather;  but  when  otherwise,  three  or  four 
times  only.  The  work  is  performed  on  an  empty 
stomach.  When  the  diver  becomes  fatigued,  he  goes 
to  sleep,  and  does  not  eat  until  he  has  slept  some  time. 
At  Hahrein  alone  the  annual  amount  produced  by  the 
pearl  fishery  may  be  reckoned  at  from  £200,000  to 
.£240,000.  If  to  this  the  purchases  made  by  the  Bah- 
rein merchants  or  agents  at  Aboottabee  Sharga,  Kas-ul 
Khymack.  etc.,  be  added,  which  may  amount  to  half 
as  much  more,  there  will  be  a  total  of  about  £;>00,()i)i> 
or  £060,000 ;  but  this  is  calculated  to  include  the  whole 
pearl  trade  of  the  Gulf;  for  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
principal  merchants  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia  who 
deal  in  pearls  make  their  purchases,  through  agents, 
at  Bahrein.  I  have  not  admitted  in  the  above  esti- 
mate much  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  amount  some 
native  merchants  have  stated  it  to  be,  as  a  good  deal 
seemed  to  be  matter  of  guess  or  opinion,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  facts.  My  own  estimate  is  in  some 
measure  checked  by  the  estimated  profits  of  the  small 
boats.  But  even  the  sum  which  I  have  estimated  is 
an  enormous  annual  value  for  an  article  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  here,  and  which  is  never 
used  in  its  best  and  most  valuable  state  except  as  an 
ornament.  Large  quantities  of  the  seed  pearls  are 
used  throughout  Asia  in  the  composition  of  majoons, 
or  electuaries,  to  form  which  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  occasionally  mixed,  after  being  pounded, 
excepting,  indeed,  diamonds :  these  being  considered, 
from  their  hardness,  as  utterly  indigestible.  The  ma- 
joon  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pearls,  is 
much  sought  for  and  valued,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
stimulating  and  restorative  qualities.  The  Bahrein 
pearl  fishery  boats  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about 
1500,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  some 
of  whom  possess  considerable  capital.  They  bear  hard 
on  the  producers  or  fishers,  and  even  those  who  make 
the  greatest  exertions  in  diving,  hardly  have  food  to 
eat.  The  merchant  advances  some  money  to  the  fish- 
ermen at  cent,  per  cent.,  and  a  portion  of  dates,  rice, 
and  other  necessary  articles,  all  at  the  supplier's  own 
price ;  he  also  lets  a  boat  to  them,  for  which  he  gets 
one  share  of  the  gross  profits  of  all  that  is  fished  ;  and, 
finally,  he  purchases  the  pearls  nearly  at  his  own 
price,  for  the  unhappy  fishermen  are  generally  in  his 
debt,  and  therefore  at  his  mercy." — Manuscript  Notes 
communicated  by  Major  D.  WILSOX,  late  political  Resident 
at  Bush'u-e. 

The  fishery  at  Algiers  was  farmed  by  an  English 
association  in  1826,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Colombia 
were  at  one  time  of  very  great  value.  In  1587  up- 
ward of  697  Ibs.  of  pearls  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Seville.  Philip  II.  had  one  from  St.  Mar- 
garita which  weighed  250  carats,  and  was  valued  at 
150,000  dollars.  But  for  many  years  past  the  Colom- 
bian pearl  fisheries  have  been  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  During  the  mania  for  joint-stock  com- 
panies, in  1825,  two  were  formed ;  one,  on  a  large 
scale,  for  prosecuting  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia;  and  another,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  prose- 
cuting it  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific.  Both 
were  abandoned  in  1826.  The  best  fishery  ground  is 
said  to  be  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  water.  The 
divers  continue  under  water  from  a  minute  to  a  minute 
and  a  half,  or  at  most  two  minutes.  They  have  a 
sack  or  bag  fastened  to  the  neck,  in  which  they  bring 
up  the  oysters.  The  exertion  is  extremely  violent; 
and  the  divers  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived. — For 
further  information,  see  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine, 
xviii.  5(i5. 

Pearl  shells,  commonly  called  Mother-of-pearl  shells, 
are  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  con- 
fist  principally  of  the  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  other  places,  particularly  the 
Sooloo  Islands,  situate  between  Borneo  and  the  Philip- 


pines the  shores  of  which  afford  the  largest  and  finest 
shells  hitherto  discovered.  On  the  inside  the  shell  is 
beautifully  polished,  and  of  the  whiteness  and  water 
of  pearl  itself:  it  has  the  same  lustre  on  the  outside, 
after  the  external  laminue  have  been  removed.  Moth- 
er-of-pearl shells  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuft-boxes,  etc. 
The  Chinese  manufacture  them  into  beads,  fish,  count- 
ers, spoons,  etc. ;  giving  them  a  finish  to  which  Euro- 
pean artists  have  not  been  able  to  attain.  Shells  for 
the  European  market  should  be  chosen  of  the  largest 
size,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  thick  and  even,  and 
free  from  stains.  Reject  such  as  are  small,  cracked  or 
broken,  or  have  lumps  on  them.  When  stowed  loose 
as  dunnage,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  free 
of  freight. — MILBUKN'S  Oriental  Commerce.  The  im- 
ports during  the  three  years  ending  with  1842  amount- 
ed, at  an  average,  to  about  950,000  Ibs.  a  year. 

Artificial  Pearls. — These  are  small  globules  or  pear- 
shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass,  perforated  with  two 
opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
mounted  into  necklaces,  etc.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments. 
They  must  not  only  be  white  and  brilliant,  but  exhibit 
the  iridescent  reflections  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  liquor 
employed  to  imitate  the  pearly  lustre  is  called  the 
essence  of  the  East  (essence  d1  Orient),  which  is  prepared 
by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  the  brilliant 
scales,  or  rather  the  lamellce,  separated  by  washing  and 
friction,  of  the  scales  of  a  small  river  fish,  the  blay, 
called  in  French  ablette.  These  scales  digested  in  am- 
monia, having  acquired  a  degree  of  softness  and  flexi- 
bility which  allow  of  their  application  to  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  glass  globules,  they  are  introduced  by 
suction  of  the  liquor  containing  them  in  suspension. 
The  ammonia  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  drying  the 
globules.  It  is  said  that  some  manufacturers  employ 
ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  the  scales ; 
that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  sus- 
pend them  in  a  well-clarified  solution  of  isinglass,  then 
pour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  into  each  bead,  and  spread 
it  round  the  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  by 
this  method,  the  same  lustre  and  play  of  colors  can  be 
obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  imitation,  that  the 
globules  be  formed  of  a  bluish,  opalescent,  very  thin 
glass,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxyd  of  lead. 
In  every  manufactory  of  artificial  pearls  there  must  be 
some  workmen  possessed  of  great  experience  and  dex- 
terity. The  French  are  supposed  to  excel  in  this  in- 
genious branch  of  industry.  False  pearls  Avere  invented 
in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Jaquin.  They  are  made  of  small  globules  of 
glass,  blown  by  the  ordinary  lamp.  The  pearly  lustre 
is  communicated  by  introducing  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe a  small  quantity  of  nacreous  substances  obtained 
from  the  surface  of  the  scale  of  a  small  fish  very  com- 
mon in  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Thames. 
This  substance  preserved  with  sal  ammoniac  in  a  liquid 
state  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Oriental 
essence."  After  having  covered  the  inside  of  the  pearl 
with  this  liquid,  a  coating  of  wax  is  added,  which  is 
colored  to  the  required  shade.  The  manufacture  of 
pearls  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  in  France.  There  are  also  manufactories  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent.  In  Ger- 
many, or  rather  Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior  quality 
is  manufactured.  The  globe  of  glass  forming  the  pearl 
in  inferior  ones  being  very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax, 
they  break  on  the  slightest  pressure.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  German  fish  pearls.  Italy  also  manu- 
factures pearls  by  a  method  borrowed  from  the  Chinese ; 
they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Roman  pearls,  and 
a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones :  they  have  on 
their  outside  a  coating  of  the  nacreous  liquid.  The 
Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum,  and  are 
covered  likewise  with  the  same  liquid.  In  the  year 
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1834  a  French  artisan  discovered  an  opaline  glass  of  a 
nacreous  or  pearly  color,  very  heavy  and  fusible,  which 
gave  to  the  beads  the  different  -weights  and  varied  forms 
found  among  real  pearls:  gum  instead  of  wax  is  now 
used  to  lill  them,  by  which  they  attain  a  high  degree 
of  transparency,  and  the  glass}'  appearance  has  been 
lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  hydro-fluoric  : 
acid.  This  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  sur- 
face, and  remove  its  otherwise  glaring  look. — UKE'S 
Dictionary. 

Peas  (Ger.  Erbsen;  Fr.  Pols;  It.  Piselli,  liisi;  Sp. 
Pesules,  Guisantes ;  Russ.  Gorocli).  The  pea  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous  or  pulse  plants. 
There  are  many  varieties ;  but  the  common  garden  pea 
(Pisum  sativum),  and  the  common  gray  or  field  pea 
(Pisttm  arvense),  are  the  most  generally  cultivated; 
being  reared  in  large  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, the  culture  of  the  pea  as  a  field-crop  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the  bean.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  drilled  along  with  the  latter ;  for, 
being  a  climbing  plant,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bean, 
so  as  to  admit  the  ground  being  hoed,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  free  admission  of  air  about  its  roots  promotes 
its  growth.  It  is  not  possible  to  frame  any  estimate 
of  the  consumption  of  peas.  The  field  pea  is  now  hard- 
ly ever  manufactured  into  meal  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing made  into  bread,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  garden  pea  is  now  more  extensively  used  than  ever. 
— LOCOON'S  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  ;  BROWN  on 
Rural  Affairs. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse,  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  produced  in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  the  highly  nutritive  properties  which  they  usually 
possess,  have  been  a  favorite  food  for  man  and  animals 
among  all  nations,  and  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Athenians  employed  sodden 
beans  in  their  feasts  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  that  the 
Romans  presented  them  as  an  oblation  in  their  solemn 
saurilice  called  Fabarin.  Pliny  informs  us  that  they 
offered  bean-meal  cakes  to  certain  gods  and  goddesses 
in  these  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  Lempriere 
states  that  bacon  was  added  to  beans  in  the  offerings 
to  Caina,  not  so  much  to  gratify  the  palate  of  that,  god- 
dess as  to  represent  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors. 
The  bean  came  originally  from  the  East,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  records.  It  was  brought  into 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, whence  some  of  the  best  varieties  were  introduced 
into  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  finally  into  the  United 
States.  The  first  beans  introduced  from  Europe  into 
the  British  North  American  colonies  were  by  Captain 
Gosnold,  in  1602,  who  planted  them  on  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  near  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  they 
flourished  well.  They  were  also  cultivated  in  New- 
foundland as  earl}'  as  1622 ;  in  New  Netherlands  in 
li>  1 1  ;  and  in  Virginia  prior  to  1048.  French,  Indian, 
or  kidney  beans  were  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  of  New  York  and  New  England  long  before 
their  settlement  by  the  whites;  and  both  beans  and 
peas  (calavances),  of  various  hues,  were  cultivated  by 
the  natives  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  first  landing  of 
Captain  John  Smith.  Among  these  were  embraced 
the  celebrated  cow-pea  (J'haseolus),  or  Indian  pea,  at 
present  so  extensively  cultivated  at  the  South  for  feed- 
ing stock,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  making  into  fod- 
der, and  for  plowing  under,  like  clover,  as  a  fallow  crop. 

The  varieties  of  beans  at  present  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  as  field  and  garden  crops,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  repetition  in  this  report.  For  field 
culture,  the  common  small  white,  the  red-eyed  China, 
the  turtle-soup,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  refugee  are  pre- 
ferred; for  garden  culture,  the  Mohawk,  the  early 
six-weeks,  the  early  Valentine,  the  yellow  six- 
weeks,  the  black  Valentine,  the  royal  white  kidney, 


the  Carolina,  or  Sewee,  the  cranberry,  the  London  hor- 
ticultural, and  the  Dutch  case-knife.  The  yield  usu- 
ally varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  weigh- 
ing sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  common 
pea  is  supposed  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  Its  introduction  into  the  British  North 
American  colonies  probably  dates  back  to  the  early 
periods  of  their  settlement  by  Europeans,  as  it  is  enu- 
merated in  several  instances  among  the  cultivated 
products  of  this  country  by  our  early  historians.  The 
cultivation  of  the  pea  as  a  field  crop  is  principally 
confined  to  the  Middle,  Eastern,  and  Western  States, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  distinguished  as  the  early 
and  the  late  ripening.  The  early  varieties  are  gener- 
ally small  and  dark-colored,  among  which  the  gray 
and  grass  are  the  most  common.  The  yield  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel.  1  he  marrow-fats  are 
among  the  richest  of  the  field  peas,  which  are  much 
preferred  for  good  lands.  The  small  yellow  are  thought 
to  be  best  for  poorer  soils.  A  very  prolific  "  bush  pea" 
is  cultivated  in  the  Southern  States,  bearing  pods  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  which  hang  in  clusters,  and 
are  filled  with  fine  white  peas,  much  esteemed  for  the 
table,  either  green  or  dry.  The  amount  of  peas  ex- 
ported from  Savannah  in  1755  was  400  bushels;  in 
1770,  601  bushels ;  from  Charleston,  in  1754,  9162 
bushels  ;  from  North  Carolina,  in  1753, 10,000  bushels ; 
annually  from  Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  5000 
bushels ;  annually  from  the  United  States,  twenty 
years  preceding  1817,  90,000  bushels.  The  amount  of 
beans  annually  exported  during  the  last-named  period, 
from  80,000  to"  40,000  bushels.—  Patent  Office  Rip*.rt. 

Peat,  a  well-known  inflammable  substance,  em- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fuel.  There  are 
two  species  of  peat.  The  first  is  a  yellowish  brown  or 
black  peat,  found  in  moorish  grounds  in  Scotland,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  viscid  con- 
sistence, but  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Kirwan,  of  clay  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth  and  pyrites;  sometimes,  also,  it  contains 
common  salt.  While  soft,  it  is  formed  into  oblong 
pieces  for  fuel,  after  the  pyritaceous  and  stonv  matters 
are  separated  from  it.  By  distillation,  it  yields  water, 
acid,  oil,  and  volatile  alkali,  the  ashes  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  fixed  alkali,  and  beingeither  white 
or  red,  according  to  the  proportion  of  pyrites  contained 
in  the  substance.  The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat 
has  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  an  empyreumatic  smell, 
less  fetid  than  that  of  animal  substances,  but  more  so 
than  that  of  mineral  bitumens.  It  congeals  in  the  cold 
into  a  pitchy  mass,  which  liquefies  in  a  small  heat :  it 
readily  catches  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  less  vehe- 
mently than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon 
removing  the  external  flame;  and  in  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  it  dissolves  almost  totally  into  a  dark,  brown- 
ish red  liquor.  The  second  species  is  found  near  New- 
luiry,  in  Berkshire.  In  the  Philosophical  Tntntactiom 
for  the  year  1757,  we  have  an  account  of  this  sj 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Peat  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees, 
with  grass,  straw,  plants,  and  weeds,  which  having  lain 
long  in  water,  is  formed  into  a  mass  soft  enough  to  be 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  color  is  a  black- 
ish brown,  and  it  is  used  in  many  places  for  fuel.  There 
is  a  stratum  of  this  peat  on  each  side  of  the  Rennet, 
near  New  bury,  in  Berks,  which  is  from  about  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  many  miles  in  length. 
The  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  from  one 
foot  to  eight.  Great  numbers  of  entire  trees  are  found 
lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat.  These  are  chiefly 
oaks,  alders,  willows,  and  firs,  and  appear  to  have  bocn 
torn  up  by  the  roots;  many  horses'  heads,  and  bones 
of  several  kinds  of  deer,  the  horns  of  the  antelope,  the 
heads  and  tusks  of  boars,  and  the  heads  of  beavers,  aro 
also  found  imbedded  in  it. 
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Peck,  a  dry  measure  for  grain,  pulse,  etc.  The 
standard,  or  imperial  peck,  contains  two  gallons,  or 
554'55  cubic  inches.  Four  pecks  make  a  bushel,  and 
four  bushels  a  coomb. — iS'ee  WICKIIITS  and  MKAsriir.s. 

Peculation,  the  term,  in  the  Komaii  law,  for  the 
emlie/./.lenient  of  public  money  belonging  either  to  the 
government  or  to  communities.  Under  peculation,  also, 
was  comprised  the  adulteration  of  gold,  silver,  or  any 
metal  belonging  to  government.  Connected  with  it, 
by  a  law  of  the  dictator,  Caesar,  wen'  the  ci-iinen  de  re- 
siduis  (if  a  person  had  received  public  money  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  did  not  apply  it  for  the  same),  and 
the  sacrilegtum  (the  theft  or  misappropriation  of  money 
or  other  things  sacred  to  a  god).  In  most  governments 
the  embe/./.lement  of  public  money  by  public  officers  is 
severely  punished.  Peculation  and  treason  were,  by 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  the  only  crimes  for  which 
a  minister  was  impeachable. — E.  A. 

Pellitory,  the  root  of  a  perennial  plant  (Anthemis 
pyrethrum),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  root  is  long,  tapering,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  linger,  with  a  brownish  cuticle.  It  is 
imported  packed  in  bales,  sometimes  mixed  with  other 
roots,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished. 
It  is  inodorous.  When  chewed,  it  seems  at  first  to  be 
insipid,  but  after  a  few  seconds  it  excites  a  glowing 
heat,  and  a  pricking  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips, 
which  remains  for  10  or  12  minutes.  The  pieces  break 
with  a  short,  resinous  fracture ;  the  transverse  section 
presenting  a  thick,  brown  bark,  studded  with  black, 
shining  points,  and  a  pale  yellow  radiated  inside.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. — THOMSON'S  Dis- 
pensatory. 

Peltry  is  the  name  given  to  the  skins  of  different 
kinds  of  wild  animals  found  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
particularly  in  North  America,  such  as  the  beaver,  sa- 
ble, wolf,  bear,  etc.  When  the  skins  of  such  animals 
have  received  no  preparation  they  are  termed  peltry; 
but  when  the  inner  side  has  been  tanned  by  an  alumin- 
ous process  they  are  denominated  furs. 

Pencils  (Ger.  Pinsel ;  Du.  Pinseelen ;  Fr.  Pinceaux ; 
It.  Pennelli;  Sp.  Pinceles).  The  word  pencil  is  used 
in  two  senses.  It  signifies  either  a  small  hair  brush 
emplo}'ed  by  painters  in  oil  and  water  colors — they  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials,  some 
being  formed  of  the  bristles  of  the  boar  and  others  of 
camel's  hair,  the  down  of  swans,  etc. — or  a  slender  cyl- 
inder, of  black-lead  or  plumbago,  either  naked  or  in- 
closed in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon 
paper.  The  last  sort,  which  is  the  one  to  be  consider- 
ed here,  corresponds  nearly  to  the  French  term  crayon, 
though  this  includes  also  pencils  made  of  differently- 
colored  earthy  compositions.  The  best  black-lead  pen- 
cils of  this  country  are  formed  of  slender  parallelepi- 
peds, cut  out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago, 
which  have  been  previously  calcined  in  close  vessels  at 
a  bright  red  heat.  These  parallelepipeds  are  generally 
inclosed  in  cases  made  of  cedar  wood,  though  of  late 
years  they  are  also  used  alone,  in  peculiar  pencil-cases, 
under  the  name  of  ever-pointed  pencils,  provided  with 
an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to  protrude  a  minute  portion 
of  the  plumbago  beyond  the  tubular  metallic  case,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  wanted. 

Pendant,  or  Pennant,  a  sort  of  long  and  narrow 
banner  displayed  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship-of-war, 
and  usually  terminating  in  two  ends  or  points,  called 
the  swallow's  tail.  It  denotes  that  the  vessel  is  in  act- 
ual service.  Broad  pendant  is  a  kind  of  flag  termin- 
ating in  one  or  two  points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief 
of  a  squadron.  Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope, 
fixed  on  each  side,  under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  main  and  foremasts. 

Penknives  (Germ.  Federmesser;  Fr.  Canifs;  It. 
Temper ini;  Sp.  Corta  plumas),  small  knives,  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  description,  used  in  mak- 
ing and  mending  pens.  The  best  penknives  arc  man- 
ufactured in  London  and  Sheffield. 


Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  central  United  States, 
lies  between  .'!(.t°  43'  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  between  74° 
and  80°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  307  miles  long  and  160 
broad,  containing  47.000  square  miles.  Population  in 
171)0  was  434,373;  in  1800,  602,545;  in  1810,  810,001; 
in  1820,  1,049,313;  in  1830,  1,347,672;  in  1840, 
1,724,033;  and  in  1850,  "2,311, 78G.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains  cross  the  State  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  there  are  many  smaller  ranges  on  each  side  of  the 
principal  ridge  and  parallel  to  it.  The  southeastern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State  are  either  level  or 
moderately  hilly.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
much  of  it  is  of  a  superior  quality;  the  best  land  on 
the  southeast  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquchanna.  Be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  anthracite  coal  region  is 
immense.  The  Mauch  Chunk,  Schuylkill,  and  Lyken's 
Valley  coal-field  extends  from  the  Lehigh  River  across 
the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  is  65  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles.  The 
Lacka wanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the 
Lackawannock,  to  10  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  on  the 
Susquehanna.  The  Shamokin  field  has  been  less  ex- 
plored. Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  county,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  vast  quantities  are  manu- 
factured. Beds  of  copper  and  lead  exist,  and  quarries 
of  marble  and  building-stone  abound.  There  are  in 
the  south  part  valuable  mineral  springs.  There  were 
in  the  State,  in  1850,  8,628,619  acres  of  improved  and 
6,294,728  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  farms  ;  cash  val- 
ue of  farms,  $407,876,099 ;  and  the  value  of  implements 
and  machinery,  $14,722,541.  Live  Stock.  —  Horses, 
350,398  ;  asses" and  mules,  2259  ;  milch  cows,  530,224  ; 
working  oxen,  61,527;  other  cattle,  562,195;  sheep, 
1,822.357;  swine,  1,040,360  ;  total  value  of  live  stock, 
$41,500,053. 

Early  History  of  Pennsylvania. — The  territory  of  this 
State  was,  before  the  year  1681,  for  the  greater  part 
comprised  under  the  name  Northern  Virginia,  and  after 
1616  under  the  name  of  New  England.  When  Penn, 
in  the  year  1681,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of 
a  great  tract  of  land,  between  40°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  he 
himself  wished  to  give  to  it  the  name  of  New  Wales; 
but  the  king,  against,  Penn's  wish,  called  it,  in  honor 
of  Penn,  Pennsylvania.  The  name  is  to  be  found  for 
the  first  time  in  the  King's  charter  of  the  4th  of  March, 
of  the  year  1681.  In  the  year  1682  Penn,  desirous  of 
approaching  his  province  to  the  sea-coast,  bought  from 
the  Duke  of  York  the  whole  tract  of  land  and  settle- 
ments along  the  west  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  so- 
called  three  lower  counties.  This  tract  of  land  remain- 
ed, however,  in  connection  with  Pennsylvania  only  un- 
til the  year  1776,  when  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
declared  themselves  independent  and  founded  the  State 
of  Delaware.  By  this  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
again  excluded  from  the  sea-coasts,  and  as-a  nearly  en- 
tirely inland  State  the  history  of  its  limits  is  not  of  a 
great  interest  for  our  hydrographical  researches. — J. 
G.  KOHL. 

The  Delaware  River  washes  the  entire  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  State,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  Lehigh,  after  a  course  of  75  miles,  enters  it 
at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill,  130  miles  long,  unites  with 
it  six  miles  below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  is 
a  large  river,  which  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south 
through  this  State,  and  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 
The  Juniata  rises  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  enters  the  Susquehan- 
na 11  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The  Alleghany  River, 
400  miles  long,  from  the  north,  and  the  Monongahela, 
300  miles  long,  unite  at  Pittsburgh,  and  form  the  Ohio. 
The  Youghiogheny  is  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the 
Monongahela. 

Agricultural  Products.— Wheat,  15,367,691  bushels ; 
rye,  4,805,160  bushels;  Indian  corn,  19,835,214  bush- 
els ;  oats,  21,538,156  bushels ;  barley,  165,584  bushels ; 
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buckwheat,  2,193,692  bushels :  peas  and  beans,  55,231 
bushels;  potatoes,  5,980,732  bushels;  sweet  potatoes, 
52,172  bushels.  Value  of  products  of  the  orchard, 
$723,389;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $688,714.  Pounds 
of  butter  made,  39,878,418;  of  cheese,  2,505,034;  ma- 
ple sugar,  2,326,525;  molasses,  50,652  gallons;  bees- 
wax and  honey,  839,509  po"unds ;  wool,  pounds  pro- 
duced, 4,481,570 ;  flax,  530,307 ;  silk  cocoons,  285 ;  hops, 
22,088 ;  tobacco,  912,651 ;  hay,  tons  of,  1,842,970 ;  hemp, 
44  tons;  clover  seeds,  125,030  bushels;  other  grass 
seeds,  53,913  bushels ;  flax  seed,  41,728  bushels ;  and 
were  made,  25,590  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $749,132 ;  value  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, $8,219,848.— Census  Report,  1850. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 136 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $4,671,015, 
employing  4283  males  and  4374  females,  producing 
59,532,000  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.;  5,308,561  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $5,812,126 ;  254  woolen  factories, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,776,268,  employing  1747 
males  and  753  females,  manufacturing  articles  valued 
at  -$2,703,409 ;  178  establishments  making  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $8,357,525,  employing  9264 
persons,  producing  322,752  tons  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued 
at  $6,170,625;  320  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,422,924,  employing  4783  persons,  and  making  57,810 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $5,354,881 ;  131  estab- 
lishments, with  a  capital  of  $7,620,066,  employing  6771 
persons,  manufacturing  182,506  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $8,902,907;  2380  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
2936  saw  mills,  1540  tanneries ;  103  printing-offices, 
328  newspapers,  25  daily,  three  tri-weekly,  one  semi- 
weekly,  275  weekly,  eight  semi-monthly,  12  monthly, 
and  two  quarterly  publications.  Capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  $91,463,210;  value  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, $154,944,698. 

Canals. — The  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  the 


year  1791  initiated  a  system  of  inland  water  commu- 
nication. "William  Penn,  it  is  said,  lirst  conceived  the 
idea.  In  1792  two  companies  were  formed,  to  build 
the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  canals.  They  constructed  lifteen  miles  and 
abandoned  the  work.  In  1821  the  enterprise  was  re- 
newed, and  completed  in  1827,  when  other  works  were 
started,  and  nearly  all  the  present  canals  authorized 
and  their  routes  surveyed.  The  State  has  now  848 
miles  of  canals,  which  cost  $24,168,000,  according  to  an 
estimate  considered  to  be  under  rather  than  above  the 
mark.  Private  companies  have  built  485  miles  tf  ca- 
nal, costing  $21,955,000.  The  State  has  therefore 
1333  miles  of  canal,  costing  upward  of  *46,000,000.  Be- 
sides these  it  has  2164  miles  of  railroad,  which  cost  some 
$58,000,000.  The  totals  of  these  important  improve- 
ments added  together,  make  3497  miles,  and  their  cost 
foots  up  $104,000,000.  Their  value  to  the  State  is  not 
represented  by  their  cost,  for  without  them  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  a  wilderness.  They  unite  her  to  the 
Great  West,  to  the  southern  part  of  our  State,  and  to 
the  great  metropolis ;  and  enable  her  to  send  her  coal 
and  iron  to  distant  marts,  enriching  her  beyond  es- 
timate. 

The  following  is  presented  as  a  comparison  of  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  years : 


1855. 

1856. 

2,213  292 

''  148  903 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co  
Pine  Grove  

1,115,263 

1(5.  (556 

1,169,28G 

170  154 

Little  Schuylkill  

437  550 

454  514 

1  274  9-6 

1  30  '  332 

1,052  595 

1  167  513 

553,000 

510  000 

Shamokin  

122.500 

126  500 

112  000 

100  000 

Scrauton  

50,0(10 

Total  

6,626,283 

7,258,891 

FOEEIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FKOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  to  JULY  1,  1856,  SHOWING  ALSO  TUB  Dis- 

TKICT  TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1851. 


Eiports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Distric 

Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Toreign. 

Registered. 

Licensed. 

Sept.  30,  1821 

$2  832  3S7 

$4  559  380 

$7  331  767 

$3  158  922 

69,436 

3  641 

59  '295 

25  081 

18-22  

3  575  147 

5,472  655 

9  047  802 

11  874  170 

70846 

5745 

1823  

3,139,809 

6,477  383 

9,617  192 

13  696  770 

75,630 

5290 

1824  

3,18-2,694 

6,182,199 

9,364  893 

11,805  531 

76,631 

:>  o.  5 

1825  

3,1136,133 

7,333  848 

11,269.981 

15  041.797 

82435 

2,385 

1826  

3,158,711 

5,173,011 

8.331,7-22 

13  551,779 

69,444 

4445 

1827  

3,391  296 

4  184  537 

7  575  833 

11  212  935 

68,753 

4  097 

1828  

3,116,001 

2,935,479 

6051,480 

12.584,408 

61,819 

5,880 

1829  

2,617,152 

1,472,783 

4.089,935 

10,100,152 

52,841 

4,625 

1830  

2,924,452 

1,367.041 

4,291,793 

8,702.122 

63,022 

4870 

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$31,873,782 
$3,51)4,302 

$45,158,616 
$1,919,411 

$77,032,398 
$5,513,713 

$117,088,583 
$12,124,083 

690,857 
65,149 

40,616 
7  5C6 

51,293 

29,226 

1832 

2;  008,  991 

1,5)7,075 

3,516.060 

10,678,353 

46,726 

14,131 

1833  

2.071,300 

1.407.651 

4,078,951 

10,451,250 

49,109 

22,078 

1834  

2,031,803 

1,957.943 

3,989,746 

10,479,268 

46,411 

16,236 

1835  

2.416  09'J 

1  323  176 

3  739  '275 

12  389,937 

57,  (  188 

10  !';!5 

1836  

2,627  <;:>! 

l,34y  9(14 

3,971  555 

15  063,233 

49,670 

14,349 

1837  

2,565,71-2 

1,275  887 

3  841  599 

11,680  111 

45185 

18,284 

1838  

2,481,543 

995  61  '8 

3  477,151 

9,360371 

75.342 

8,359 

1839  

4,  148,  '211 

1,151,204 

5,2Si9,415 

15,050,715 

t-4.318 

13,381 

1840  

f),736,45i> 

l,i  33,689 

6,820,145 

8,464,882 

72,288 

11,34<J 

Total... 
Sept.  30,1841  

$30,'282,068 
$4,404,863 

$13,965,548 
$747,638 

.t44,'247,616 
$5,15?,591 

$115,747,208 
$10  346  6"8 

671,186 

74,201 

156,939 
9.32-2 

5-2,267 

67,040 

1842  

3,293,814 

470,91.-! 

3,770.7-^7 

7.3S5  858 

65,208 

i:i.Ti-2 

9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

2,071,945 
3,205,0-27 

283,003 
270,22'J 

•2.;r-4.948 
3  535,256 

2,7011,030 
7-217  -.'67 

41,573 
70,650 

5,899 
8,627 

1845  
1S40  

3,12:1,673 
4,157.918 

4  14  (is:, 
593,  OS7 

3,574,363 

4  75  1,  nor, 

8,15:1,2-27 
7.939.396 

63,271 

7  7.  -27-2 

1'2,9S7 

7.H-27 

1847  

S.-263.311 

i8  1,080 

8.544,391 

9,5s7..MO 

107.9:tO 

35,213 

1848  

5.4-28.  :!09 

:;  4  o:4 

5,732,333 

12,147.584 

TI,STO 

20,218 

1849  

4,850,872 

412,54!) 

5,343,421 

10,645,5;)0 

93  3:2 

27,005 

1850  

4,040,464 

452,142 

4,501.606 

12,066,154 

81,270 

30.342 

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$42,915,201 
$5  101  969 

$4,345,350 
$254,067 

$47,260,551 
$5,356,036 

$88,305,830 

$14.1<K70l 

752,573 
109,188 

170,952 
38,051 

69,4:5 

214,948 

• 

5  522  449 

3i  Mi  122 

r.  -MS  r,7i 

14  7S5917 

90,951 

ISW  

6  255  2  >9 

"7-2  707 

o  :>  7  '.".»; 

334,410 

101,029 

18&4  

9  846810 

257,606 

10,104,416 

21.359  MM! 

120,640 

5i!  507 

ls.V>  

6'J85  1-5 

•2S9  21  a 

6,274.338 

i.  ',.:.< 

114,308 

1856  

7,043,408 

189,164 

7,232.57-2- 

90,045 

112,087 

31,245 



Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  1843. 
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Philadelphia,  near  the  continence  of  the  rivers  I  ><-lu- 
warc  and  Schuylkill,  in  lat.  39°  lil'  N.,  long.  75°  10' 
\V.,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  Vessels 
of  the  largest  burden  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  New- 
castle, but  those  drawing  above  18  or  20  feet  of  water 
can  not  reach  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  a  bar  a  lit- 
tle below  the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  magnificent 
bay  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Delaware  has 
Cape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  llenlopen  on  its 
south  side.  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  not 
kept  pace  with  her  growth  in  other  respects,  especially 
in  manufactures.  The  tonnage  in  1856  was  197,228 
tons. — See  PHILADELPHIA. 

Erie,  port  of  entry,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Presque 
Isle  Bay,  on  Lake  Erie,  covers  one  mile  square,  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  the  channel  or 
entrance  to  which  has  lately  been  much  improved;  the 
water  is  from  11  to  20  feet  deep,  and  the  largest  steam- 
boats enter  without  difficulty.  There  is  a  light-house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
lat.  42°  8'  14"  N. ;  shows  a  fixed  light,  elevated  93  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  visible  for  a  distance 
of  14|-  miles.  The  beacon  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bav  ;  visible  8i  miles. — For  further  information  of  the 
commerce  and  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  see  Hankers' 
Magazine,  New  York,  1851-1856;  North  American  Re- 
view, xlii.  241  (C.  GUSHING)  ;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine, x.  308,  xii.  237 ;  DK  Bow's  Review,  xii.  476. 
See  also  articles  DELAWARE:  KIVEK — COAL — CANALS 
and  KAII.KOAUS. 

Penny,  formerly  a  silver,  but  now  a  copper  coin. 
This  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  England  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  being  the  240th  part  of  their  pound ;  so 
that  its  weight  was  about  22^  grains  Troy.  Camden 
derives  the  word  from  the  Latin,  pecunia,  money.  The 
ancient  English  penny,  penig,  or  pening,  was  the  first 
silver  coin  struck  in  England,  nay,  the  only  one  cur- 
rent among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  is  agreed  by  Cam- 
den,  Spelman,  Hickes,  and  others.  The  penny  was 
equal  in  weight  to  our  threepence ;  five  of  them  made 
one  shilling  or  scilling  Saxon,  and  30  a  mark  or  man- 
cusc,  equal  to  7s.  6d.  Till  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  First,  the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross,  so  deeply 
indented  into  it  that  it  might  be  easily  broken,  and 
parted,  on  occasion,  into  two  parts,  which  were  thence 
called  half-pennies,  or  into  four,  which  were  calledybMr- 
things.  or  farthings.  But  that  prince  coined  it  without 
indenture,  instead  of  which  he  first  struck  round  half- 
pence and  farthings.  He  also  reduced  the  weight  of  a 
penny  to  a  standard,  ordering  that  it  should  weigh  32 
grains  of  wheat,  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
This  penny  was  called  the  penny  sterling;  and,  as  20 
of  these  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  the  penny  thus 
became  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin.  The  penny  ster- 
ling was  long  disused  as  a  coin,  and  was  scarcely  known, 
except  as  a  money  of  account,  containing  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  shilling ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  British  current  coin. — See  POST-OFFICE. 

To  ascertain  the,  ns  yet  unknown,  quality  of  the 
metal  in  the  old  British  penny,  the  chief  assayers  in 
Philadelphia  were  addressed,  to  procure  information 
from  books  of  reference  or  actual  assay.  The  answer 
decided  :  "  The  ancients  intended  fine  silver  and  pure 
gold  in  their  coins,  refined  them  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  issued  them  for  fine  metal.  But  the  old  silver 
pennies  of  Britain  are  now  so  few  and  expensive — one 
in  the  mint  collection  cost  seven  dollars — we  can  not 
afford  to  assay  them."  As  this  point  was  essential  for 
accurate  calculation,  Mr.  DuBois  added,  in  a  postscript, 
"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  assayed  a  silver  pen- 
ny of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  gives  a  fineness  of 
•950  thousandths,  and  contains  gold  equal  to  '009J 
thousandths."  This  trial  shows  an  alloy  of  some  base 
metal  exceeding  -040  thousandths  ('040|)  contained  in 
the  silver  penny,  diminishing  its  standard  in  that  de- 
gree from  one  of  perfect  purity.  "  The  Mint  remedy" 
of  the  United  States,  regarded  to  be  a  necessary  allow- 


ance for  casual  deviations  in  the  quality  of  silver  pieces, 
can  not  exceed  -003  thousandths,  instead  of  -040,  on 
each  side  the  standard.  It  is  not  now  proposed  at 
mints  to  have  the  coins  of  the  highest  quality,  but  the 
rule  or  standard  of  purity,  ordered  by  law,  must  be 
exact,  both  in  fine  metal  and  alloy.  By  recent  proof 
with  wheat  corn  measure,  the  weight  of  the  old  penny 
may  have  varied  from  five  grains  in  the  red  to  eight 
grains  in  the  white  wheat.  The  modern  "  allowance" 
for  variation  in  quantity  is  one-fourth  or  one-half  a 
grain,  in  a  coin  approaching  the  value  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  penny.  The  silver  penny  of  old  time — the 
only  money  except  rings  known  to  the  native  Britons 
— was  at  once  a  coin,  a  weight,  and  a  measure.  Its 
character  of  purity  checked  and  ruled  the  values  of  all 
mone3's,  weights,  and  measures  represented  by  or  de- 
duced from  it.  Such  values  do  not  depend  solely  on 
weight  nor  solely  upon  fineness,  but  on  their  combined 
powers,  the  product  of  both.  The  keystone  of  the  so- 
called  "system"  of  1266  was  conceived  to  be  '•'•the 
weight  of  the  silver  penny  sterling."  But  defective 
qualify  caused  this  "  keystone"  to  crumble.  The  super- 
structure erected  upon  such  foundation  failed,  because 
metallurgical  irregularitj'-  was  not  checked  by  metrical 
exactness.  The  measures  were  faulty  throughout — 
"  weighed  in  the  balances,  they  were  both  found  want- 
ing." The  bases  for  calculation  in  this  ancient  scale 
being  inaccurate,  no  truth  could  be  elicited  by  any  in- 
crease of  numbers — or  quantities  in  progression.  Some 
of  the  silver  pennies  of  the  early  Britons  were  nearly 
divided  by  the  impression  of  a  cross,  through  the  mid- 
dle on  the  reverse,  so  they  could  be  broken  into  half- 
pennies, and  again  into  quarters,  called  "  fourthings," 
or  farthings.  This  practice  of  simple  division  had 
continued  until  silver  half-pennies  and  farthings  were 
specially  coined  by  King  John,  in  1185— -first  in  Ire- 
land, where  his  principal  Mint  was.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  of  England,  "  a 
penny"  of  fine  gold  was  ordered  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pennies  of  silver.  The  word  "penny"  had  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  French  "  denier,"  the  "  denarius"  of  the 
Latins.  The  French  title,  shortened  into  "  denny"  by 
the  Normans,  was  easily  changed  on  the  English  tongue 
to  "penny" — at  that  time  a  common  term  for  money 
in  general,  of  whatever  metal  it  might  be.  Golden 
deniers,  coined  sparingly  in  France,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  lamb,  were  called  deniers  d'agneau,  or  moutons 
d'or.  During  the  reigns  of  the  carl}'  Norman  kings, 
their  rents,  though  reserved  in  money,  were  answer- 
ed in  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisions,  because  money 
was  then  scarce  among  the  people.  Coins  of  gold, 
named  "nobles  d'or,"  were  first  issued  from  the  British 
Mint  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  1344  ;  but  with  so  much 
difficulty  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  order  by 
law,  "no  one  should  be  obliged  to  receive  them."  It 
was  decided  to  prove  the  standard  of  the  silver  penny 
of  our  remote  ancestry,  by  the  approval  of  English  and 
other  contemporaries,  in  wheat  corn  grains  from  "the 
Old  North  State  of  Carolina."  Six  different  growths 
of  the  crop  of  1856,  intended  for  seed  and  consumption, 
selected  in  October  from  two  prominent  varieties,  the 
red  and  the  white,  choosing  grains  of  average  quality, 
but  perfect  fullness,  were  antagonized  by  a  penny- 
weight Troy  of  the  purest  silver,  specially  prepared 
from  solution,  for  assays  of  gold.  No  two  samples  of 
thirtv-two  wheat  corn  grains  were  found  of  the  same 
weight.  Of  early  red — May  wheat — from  thirty-eight 
to  fortv  and  forty-three  corns  were  required  to  balance 
the  silver  piece,  while  of  white  wheat  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  grains  effected  the  same 
purpose,  showing  a  disproportion  equal  to  fifteen  wheat 
grains  in  the  six  parcels;  that  is,  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty-three  corns — a  deviation  in  the  value  of  a  sil- 
ver penny  equivalent  to  nearly  one  half  the  standard 
weight.  An  act  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1266,  explains 
the  primitive  initials  of  these  ancient  British,  Gallic, 
and  German  standards,  to  all  which  one  common  deri- 
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vation  is  imputed.  "  By  consent  of  the  whole  realm, 
the  measure  of  the  king  was  made,  that  is  to  say,  an 
English  penny  of  silver,  called  a  sterling,  round,  and 
without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  -wheat 
corns,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  And  twenty 
pence  of  silver  do  make  one  ounce.  And  twelve  ounces 
of  silver  do  make  one  pound.  And  eight  pounds  of 
silver  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine.  And  eight  gallons 
of  wine  do  make  a  London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth 
part  of  a  quarter."  This  general  arrangement  for 
money  weights  and  measures  was  that  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  l>v  which  Europe  had  been  overrun.  The 
term  "easterlin"  of  the  Norman  French  was  trans- 
muted on  the  English  tongue,  first  to  "  easterling,"  and 
finally  to  "  sterling." — Rtport  of  Dr.  J.  H.  GIBKON, 
United  States  Mint,  North  Carolina.  See  POUND. 

Penny-Post.  First  set  up  in  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs by  a  Mr.  Murray,  upholsterer,  A.n.  1681.  Mr. 
Murray  afterward  assigned  his  interest  in  the  under- 
taking to  Mr.  Dockwra,  a  merchant,  1083 ;  but  on  a  trial 
at  the  King's  Bench  bar  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was 
adjudged  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  post,  and  was  thereupon  annexed  to  the 
revenue  of  the  crown. — DKLAUNE,  1090.  This  institu- 
tion was  considerably  improved  in  and  round  London, 
July,  1794,  et  seq.,  and  was  made  a  twopenny-post.  A 
penny-post  was  first  set  up  in  Dublin  in  1774. — See 
POST-OI FI<  ••!••.. 

Pennyweight,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  twenty- 
four  grains,  each  grain  weighing  a  grain  of  wheat, 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear  and  well  dried. 
The  name  took  its  rise  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
was  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of  our  silver  pennies. 

Pens  (Fr.  Plumes  aecrire;  Ger.  Schreibfedern ;  It. 
Penne  da  Scrivere  ;  Russ.  Pera  Stwoli),  well-known  in- 
struments for  writing,  usuallj'  formed  of  the  quills  of 
the  goose,  swan,  or  some  other  bird.  Metallic  pens 
have  been  occasionally  employed  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  they 
have  been  extensively  introduced.  The}'  are  now, 
however,  manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an 
immense  variety  of  forms.  But  though  they  have 
superseded  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  use  of 
quills,  and  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  it  does  not 
appear  possible  to  give  them  the  elasticity  of  the  quill, 
nor  to  fit  them  so  well  for  quick  and  easy  writing  on 
common  descriptions  of  paper.  Quills  are  said  to  have 
been  first  used  for  pens  in  A.D.  553 ;  but  some  say  not 
before  G35.  Quills  are  for  the  most  part  plucked  with 
great  cruelty  from  living  geese:  and  all  persons,  from 
convenience,  economy,  and  feeling,  ought  to  prefer 
metallic  pens,  which  came  into  use  in  1830. — PHILLIPS. 

For  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  the  best  metal, 
made  from  Dannemora  or  hoop  (L)  iron,  is  selected  and 
laminated  into  slips  about  three  feet  long  and  four 
inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  de- 
sired stiffness  and  flexibility  of  the  pens.  These  slips 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stamping-press,  some- 
what similar  to  that  for  making  buttons.  The  point 
destined  for  the  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an  appro- 
priate gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed  into 
the  semi-cylindrical  shape ;  where  it  is  also  pierced 
with  the  middle  slit,  and  the  lateral  ones,  provided  the 
latter  are  to  be  given.  The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by 
being  tossed  about  among  each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter ; 
which  is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  joints  to  two 
cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  shafts.  The  cylin- 
der, by  the  rotation  of  a  fly-wheel,  acting  upon  the 
crank-shafts,  is  made  to  describe  such  revolutions  as 
agitate  the  pens  in  all  directions,  and  polish  them  by 
mutual  attrition.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  several 
thousand  pens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine. 
When  steel  pens  have  been  punched  out  of  the  softened 
sheet  of  steel  by  the  appropriate  tool,  fashioned  in  the 
desired  form,  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and 
sudden  quenching  in  cold  water,  they  are  best  tempered 


by  being  heated  to  the  requisite  spring  elasticity  in  an 
oil  bath.  The  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of 
by  the  appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  this  point  should  be 
correctly  determined  by  a  thermometer,  according  to 
the  scale;  and  then  the  pens  would  acquire  a  definite 
degree  of  flexibility  or  stiffness,  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  consumers.  They  are  at  present 
tempered  too  often  at  random. 

IMPOETB  OF  METALLIC  PENS  INTO  THK  VNITF.D  STATES  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1850. 

Whence  imported.  Vnlue. 

Bremen $472 

England 11 

France 2,diO 

New  Granada 70 

Total  value $110,155 

Pepper  (Fr.  Poivre;  Ger.  Pfeffer;  Du.  Piper;  It. 
Pepe ;  Sp.  Pimienta;  Russ.  Perez ;  Lat.  Piper),  the  berry 
or  fruit  of  different  species  of  plants,  having  an  aro- 
matic, extremely  hot,  pungent  taste,  used  in  seasoning, 
etc.  The  following  sorts  of  pepper  are  met  with  in 
commerce:  Black  Pepper  (Fr.  Poirre ;  Ger.  Schwarzen 
pfeffer;  It.  Pepe  negro;  Sp.  Pimienta;  Sans.  Mercha; 
Hind.  Gol-mirch;  Malay,  I.ada;  Jav.  Mariha),  the 
fruit  of  a  creeping  plant  (Piper  nigrvni),  one  of  the 
pepper  genus,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  80  species. 
It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  India,  Siam,  the  Eastern 
islands,  etc.  It  requires  the  support  of  other  trees,  to 
which  it  readily  adheres.  It  climbs  to  the  height  of 
20  feet,  but  is  said  to  bear  best  when  restrained  to  the 
height  of  12  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  at  about  the 
third  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh ;  con- 
tinues in  this  state  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  declines 
for  about  as  many  more,  until  it  ceases  to  be  worth 
keeping.  The  fruit  grows  abundantly  from  all  the 
branches,  in  long  small  clusters  of  from  20  to  50  grains ; 
when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color.  After  being 
gathered,  it  is  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses 
its  red  color,  and  becomes  black  and  shriveled  as  we 
see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  the  stalks  by 
hand  rubbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at  the 
proper  period  shrivels  the  least;  but  if  plucked  too 
soon,  it  will  become  broken  and  dusty  in  its  removal 
from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces  two  crops  in 
the  year ;  but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregu- 
larities. Pepper  should  be  chosen  of  a  pungent  aro- 
matic odor,  an  extremely  hot  and  acrid  taste,  in  large 
grains,  firm,  sound,  and  with  few  wrinkles — for  of  these 
it  always  has  some.  Reject  that  which  is  shriveled, 
or  small  grained,  or  which  on  being  rubbed  will  break 
to  pieces.  In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  Malabar 
is  usually  reckoned  the  best ;  but  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
other  islands.  In  the  market  of  Bengal,  where  they 
meet  on  equal  terms,  the  produce  of  Malabar  is  gener- 
ally about  two  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other.  In 
Europe  there  is  generally  a  difference  of  %d.  per  Ib.  in 
favor  of  Malabar;  but  in  China  they  are  held  in  equal 
estimation.  Black  pepper  sold  ground  is  said  to  be 
often  adulterated  with  burned  crust  of  bread. 

White  Ptpper  is  made  by  blanching  the  finest  grains 
of  the  common  black  pepper  by  steeping  them  for  a 
while  in  water,  and  then  gently  rubbing  them,  so  as  to 
remove  the  dark  outer  coat.  It  is  milder  than  the 
other,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese ;  but  very 
little  is  imported  into  England. 

Cayenne  Pf-pperis  the  produce  of  several  varieties  of 
the  Capsicum,  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  both  the 
Indies.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  AVest  Indies 
ready  prepared,  and  is  made  from  the  Capsiriim  btirfti- 
tum  (bird  pepper).  It  has  an  aromatic,  extremely  pun- 
gent, acrimonious  taste,  setting  the  mouth,  as  it  were, 
on  fire,  and  the  impression  remaining  long  on  the  pal- 
ate. It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  muriate  of  soda; 
and  sometimes  with  a  very  deleterious  substance,  the 
red  oxyd  of  lead  ;  but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  l>y 
its  weight,  and  by  chemical  tests. 

LongPtpper. — This  species  is  the  produce  of  a  pereu- 
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nial  (Piper  tonyuni),  a  native  of  Malabar  and  Bengal. 
The.  fruit  is  hottest  in  its  immature  state,  and  is  therc- 
I'oir  gathered  while  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is 
imported  in  entire  spikes,  which  are  about  one  and  a 
half  inch  long.  It  has  a  weak  aromatic  odor,  an  in- 
ti'iisrlv  I'n -ry,  pungent  taste,  and  a  dark  gray  color. 
The  root  of  long  pepper  is  a  favorite  medicine  among 
the  Hindoos.  The  quantities  of  the  last  three  sperii-s 
of  pepper  imported  are  quite  inconsideralile.  —  AIn.- 
r.i  UN'S  < > r ii'ntal  Commerce;  AISSI.IIO'S  Matcria  Indicn; 
TIII>MSI>N'S  ]>/.<i>i:itsatory,  etc. 

Trade  in  Ptpper. — Pepper  is  extensively  used,  all 
over  Europe  and  the  East,  as  a  condiment.  It  was 
originally  imported  into  England  by  way  of  the  Le- 
vant; and  for  many  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Kust  India  Company  it  formed  the  most  important 
article  of  their  imports.  In  nothing  has  the  beneficial 
effect  of  opening  the  Indian  trade  been  so  unequivo- 
cally displayed  as  in  the  instance  of  pepper.  The  pri- 
vate traders  have  resorted  to  new  markets,  and  dis- 
covered new  sources  of  supply,  which  had  hitherto  been 
wholly  unexplored ;  so  that  there  has  been  not  only  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pepper  brought 
to  market,  but  also  a  very  great  fall  in  its  price,  which 
does  not  now  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  it  amounted 
to  in  1814  ! 

Supply  of  Pepper. — The  following  instructive  details 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pepper  are  taken  from  the 
Singapore  Chronicle,  to  which  they  were  contributed  by 
John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  more 
competent  authority  as  to  such  subjects.  Of  all  the 
products  of  the  Eastern  islands,  and  of  the  countries 
immediately  in  their  neighborhood,  in  demand  among 
strangers,  black  pepper  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
value  and  quantity.  The  pepper  countries  extend 
from  about  the  "long,  of  96°  to  that  of  115°  E.,  beyond 
which  no  pepper  is  to  be  found;  and  they  reach  from 
5°  S.  lat.  to  about  12°  N.,  where  it  again  ceases. 
Within  these  limits  we  have  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  certain  countries  lying  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  whole  produce  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra  is  estimated  not  to  fall  short  of 
1(J8,000  piculs  of  133J-  Ibs.  each;  the  southwest  coast 
being  said  to  produce  150,000,  and  the  northeast  coast 
18,000  piculs.  The  pepper  ports  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Sumatra  are  Lankat  and  Delli,  with  Sardang.  The 
first  two  produce  15,000  piculs,  and  the  latter  3000  an- 
nually. The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  Batta 
nation  in  the  interior.  The  ports  on  the  southwest 
coast,  and  the  amount  of  their  produce,  as  given  in  a 
recent  estimate,  are  as  follows :  viz.,  port  and  district 
of  Trumah.  40,000;  district  of  Pulo  Dua,  4000;  ditto 
of  Cluat,  30,000;  coast  from  Tampat  Tuan  to  Susu, 
83,000;  port  of  Susu,  1000;  Kualla  Batta,  20,000; 
Analabu,  2000;  districts  to  the  north  of  Analabuj 
20,000;  making  in  all,  150,000  piculs.  Here  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark  that  the  culture  and  production 
are  extremely  fluctuating.  During  the  last  pepper 
season,  there  obtained  cargoes  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  27  American  ships,  six  country  traders,  four 
large  French  ships,  besides  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  which  generally  take  away  500 
tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans  or  Americans ;  the  pepper  finds  its  way 
to  Europe,  to  America,  and  in  a  small  proportion  to 
China.  The  northeast  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Pedier 
down  to  the  Carimons,  is  estimated,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  produce  18,000  piculs.  Prince  of" Wales 
Island  is  the  principal  depot  for  this,  from  whence  the 
greatest  part  is  exported  to  India  and  China.  The 
produce  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  itself  is  about  15,000 
piculs.  Of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  Singapore,  Bingtang,  on  which  Khio  is 
situated,  and  adjacent  islands,  produce  10,000  piculs ; 
and  Lingga  about  2000.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is 
brought  to  Singapore,  which  exported  last  year  about 
21,000  piculs;  some  part  to  Bengal  and  China,  but 


principally  to  Europe  direct,  in  free  traders.  The  west 
coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  produces  no  pepper, 
with  the  exception  of  about  4000  piculs  afforded  by  the 
territory  of  Malacca.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  production  of  pepper  is  very  considerable. 
The  ports  of  Patani  and  Calantan — chiefly  the  latter 
— yield  about  16,000  piculs  annually,  and  Tringanu 
about  8000.  A  portion  of  this  is  brought  to  Singapore 
and  1'eiiang;  but  we  believe  the  greater  proportion 
goes  direct  to  China  in  junks,  of  which  three  large 
ones  frequent  Tringanu  annually,  and  one  Calantan. 
The  Americans,  too,  occasionally  visit  these  ports.  In 
the  year  1821,  three  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ob- 
tained cargoes.  The  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
from  the  hit.  of  10^"  to  that  of  124°  N.,  affords  an  ex- 
tensive produce  of  pepper.  This  coast  is  scarcely 
known,  even  by  name,  to  the  traders  of  Europe.  The 
principal  ports  here  are  Chantibun,  Tungyai,  Pong- 
som,  and  Kampop — the  first  two  being  under  the 
dominion  of  Siam,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Kam- 
boja.  The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
00,000  piculs;  40,000  of  which  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  capital  of  Siam  as  tribute  to  the  king,  and  the 
whole  finds  its  way  to  China  in  junks.  It  remains 
only  to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 
The  whole  produce  of  Borneo  is  estimated  at  about 
20,000  piculs;  of  which  a  large  share  is  carried  to 
China  direct  in  junks,  some  by  Portuguese  vessels ;  and 
about  7000  piculs  are  now  annually  brought  by  the 
native  craft  of  the  country  itself  to  Singapore  in  the 
course  of  that  free  trade  which  is  happily  flourishing 
at  this  settlement.  The  data  which  have  been  stated 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  whole  production  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  including  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  that  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  at  308,000  piculs ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  world  that  affords  pepper,  excepting  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  this  affords  but 
30,000  piculs,  or  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  what  the 
places  we  have  enumerated  produce,  we  have,  accord- 
ingly, at  one  view  the  whole  production  of  the  earth, 
being  338,000  piculs,  or  45,066,606  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 
The  average  price  of  pepper  has  been  lately  about  nine 
Spanish  dollars  a  picul ;  so  that  the  whole  value  drawn 
into  India  from  Europe,  China,  and  the  New  World, 
on  account  of  this  single  commodity,  is  3,042,000  dol- 
lars. The  quantity  given  in  this  statement  may  ap- 
pear enormous  ;  but  if  meted  out  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  globe,  or  to  1,000,000,000  of  people,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  an 
individual  would  amount  to  no  more  than  323  grains. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  has  more  recently  supplied  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  annual  production  of  pepper  as  follows : 

I'. Hinds 

Sumatra  (west  coast) 20,000,000 

"        (east  coast) 8,000,000 

Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca C>,GOO,000 

Malay  peninsula ' 3,733,333 

Borneo L'.t>i;:;.i>i;7 

Siam 8.0,1,1.1.110 

Malabar 4.0CO.OOQ 

Total 5J,Oito,dOi) 

IMPOKTS  OF  PEITEE   INTO  THE  UNITED   STATES   ron  TUB 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTH,  1S56. 


Pepper, 

black.        I 

P,P,., 

r,  red. 

Poundf. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value 

II        Vnir(r 

C40 

$36 

Holland                     

919 

$60 

Dutch  West  Indies  
Dutch  East  Indies  

777,717 
2,292,'271 
9.  '>'_>4 

:;>.;•(•,  i 
103,967 

as 

17,896 

lYaa 

•j  a 

no 

British  Poss.  in  Africa.. 
British  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic  . 

:;,G-_s'  I'M';! 
60 

16V30 
1C 

23,887 

"r>;;i 

771 
41G 

31 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'n. 

LB82 

"i'.'i7 

83,144 

7'.'!' 

1353 
74 

27,154 

Btt 

:\  1.705 

16S7 

China  

GOO 

•20 

Total  

6,737,809 

$3135:2 

118.741 

$5S4'.t 
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Perch,  or  Rod,  a  lout;  measure,  16£  feet  in  length.— 
See  WI-:K;IITS  and  .Mr; AM  i:i:s. 

rerfume  (Fr.  purfum),  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
volatile  cllluvia  from  any  body  affecting  the  organ  of 
smelling,  or  the  substance  emitting  those  effluvia. 
Perfumes  were  in  general  use  among  the  ancients  (see 
the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.) ;  and  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  even,  though  not  to 
so  considerable  an  extent,  in  England,  they  are  regard- 
ed almost  as  necessaries.  In  general  they  are  made 
of  musk,  ambergris,  civet,  rose,  and  cedar  woods,  or- 
ange flowers,  jessamines,  jonquils,  tuberoses,  and  other 
odoriferous  flowers.  Aromatic  drugs,  such  as  storax, 
frankincense,  benzoin,  cloves,  etc.,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  perfume;  and  many  perfumes  are  com- 
posed of  aromatic  herbs  or  leaves,  as  lavender,  mar- 
joram, sage,  thyme,  etc. 

Perfumery.  Many  of  the  wares  coining  under 
this  name  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  instances  of  the  use  of  incenses  and 
perfumes.  No  such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was  known  in 
Scotland  in  17C3. — CREECH.  A  stamp  tax  was  laid  on 
various  articles  of  perfumery  in  England,  and  the  vend- 
er was  obliged  to  take  out  a  license,  in  178G.  At  the 
corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  resided 
Lilly  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the  ^Spectator. — LEIGH. 

Some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  perfumes  are  obtained 
from  the  most  offensive  substances.  In  olden  times 
the  most  delicate  perfumes  were  distilled  from  flowers, 
whose  names  they  bore ;  but  chemistry  has  shown  how 
to  obtain  them  from  other  sources.  To  give  one  ex- 
ample, a  peculiarly  fetid  oil,  called  fusel-oil,  is  formed 
during  the  making  of  brandy  and  whisky.  Now  this 
loathsome  oil,  by  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  is 
made  to  yield  the  fragrant  oil  of  pears ;  by  another 
process,  oil  of  apples;  and  by  others,  oil  of  gropes  and 
oil  of  cognac.  The  oil  of  pine-apples  is  produced  from 
sugar  and  putrid  cheese.  The  oil  ofbilUr  almonds  is  a 
resultant  from  aquafortis  and  the  offensive  oils  from 
gas  tar.  The  dainty  eau  de  millejleurs  is  made  from 
the  drainage  of  cow-houses.  And  in  all  these  cases, 
there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  fraud  which  is  practiced 
in  ordinary  adulterations ;  for  though  the  perfumes  are 
not  actually,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  produced 
from  the  flowers  and  fruits  which  give  them  their 
names,  yet  they  are  really  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in 
chemical  composition  with  the  original  perfumes ;  na- 
ture mixes  the  ingredients  in  one  case,  man  in  the 
other,  but  the  ingredients  are  the  same.  The  passion 
for  perfumes  is  increasing.  British  India  and  Europe 
consume  about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  odors 
yearly ;  and  the  English  revenue  from  eau  de  Cologne 
is  about  8000  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  total  reve- 
nue from  imported  perfumes  in  England  is  estimated 
at  about  £40,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  largest 
revenues  of  the  estates  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  those  which  proceed  from  the  sale  of  the 
orange  blossoms  and  Parma  violets.  The  house  of 
Faguer,  83  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  many  of  the  other 
perfumers  of  Paris,  pay  a  yearly  sum,  varying  from 
10  to  30,000  francs,  to  the  proprietors,  for  their  whole 
crop  of  orange  blossoms  or  violets.  The  fleurs  de  citri- 
onnior  of  Faguer  is  one  of  the  favorite  and  most  delight- 
ful odors  used  for  scenting  the  pocket  handkerchief. 

Periodical  Publications.  These,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  publications  which  appear  at  fixed  periods 
or  stated  intervals,  and  consequently  include  news- 
papers, monthly  and  other  magazines,  quarterly  re- 
views, and  journals,  and  all  such  books  as  appear  at 
monthly  or  other  intervals.  But  the  term  "  periodical 
publications"  is  usually  understood  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  or  as  comprising  only  maga/.ines  and  such  polit- 
ical, literary,  and  scientific  journals  as  appear  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  without  including  newspapers  or  works 
published  in  parts.  Even  when  thus  restricted,  this 
is  a  very  extensive  and  important  department  of  litera- 
ture. No  doubt  a  vast  deal  of  trash  gets  into  print  by 


the  agency  of  magazines  that  might  not  otherwise  see 
the  light ;  but  most  part  of  these  publications  contain 
at  the  same  time  some  superior  articles  ;  and  a  few  are 
ably  conducted  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1802,  the  quarterly  journals,  especially  those  that  em- 
brace politics  and  literature,  have  risen  to  great  emi- 
nence, and  have  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic mind.  At  present,  however,  and  for  some  time 
past,  the  influence  of  this  class  of  journals  has  been  de- 
clining. An  ably  conducted  daily  paper  is,  at  this 
moment,  by  far  the  most  powerful  engine  the  press  can 
bring  into  the  field. — See  NEWSPAPERS.  For  further 
information  refer  to  American  Almanac,  1835,  p.  97,  256, 
1836,  p.  92  ;  North  American  Review,  xxxix.  277  (J.  G. 
PALFKEY);  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ii.  393;  West- 
minster Review,  i.  206,  ii.  463;  Edinburgh  Jieriew, 
xxxviii.  349;  American  Quarterly  Observer,  iii.  135. 

Pernambuco  Province.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  in  Brazil.  It  abounds  with  many 
good  harbors,  and  possesses  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 
Its  chief  staples  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  hides.  Of  these 
its  average  annual  exports  from  1840  to  1845  were  as 
follows :  Sugar,  34,177  tons  ;  cotton,  32,279  bags  (160 
Ibs.  each) ;  hides,  72,500.  The  city  of  Pernambuco 
maintains  the  third  rank  in  the  empire.  There  are  in 
this  province  about  six  hundred  "eugenhos,"  or  sugar 
estates,  each  covering  about  one  square  league.  On 
each  engenho  are  produced  annually  about  fifty  cases 
of  white,  and  five  of  brown,  or  muscovado  sugar — or 
forty  tons  of  the  former,  and  four  and  a  half  tons  of 
the  latter — equal  to  about  24,000  tons  of  white,  and 
2550  tons  of  brown,  for  the  whole  province.  The  prov- 
ince is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  396,800  tons 
of  white,  and  40,800  tons  of  muscovado  sugar.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
domestics.  Fabrics  of  this  kind,  thirty  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  width,  are 
in  demand,  and  bring  much  better  prices  than  similar 
goods  from  England.  Of  late  }'ears  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  have  imitated  these  cloths,  and  have 
succeeded  in  sharing  the  advantages  which  the  Amer- 
ican article  had  secured.  In  printed  cottons  Manches- 
ter and  Glasgow  almost  monopolize  the  markets  of 
Pernambuco.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of 
their  goods  have  secured  this  privilege.  The  import- 
ation of  butter,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  might  be  advantageously  shared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  1840  the  French  imported 41GOJ  firkins. 

"  1S41  "  "         5540 

"  1842  "  "        5)<;c 

"  1843  "  "        T9S1 

"  1844  "  "        8962        " 

In  1840  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  443T        " 
"  1841  "  "  3889        " 

"  1842  "  "  3-249        " 

"  1843  "  "  4022 

"  1S44  "  "  3616 

The  production  of  cotton  has  diminished,  owing 
mainly  to  the  expense  attending  its  transportation  to 
market ;  but  the  production  of  sugar  has  increased. 
From  1828  to  1831,  the  average  annual  export  was 
1,607,389  arrobas,  and  in  the  years  1841  to  1844  it  was 
augmented  to  2,083,212  arrobas;  being  an  annual  in- 
crease of  475,823  arrobas.  or  6797-Jii  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  hides  exported  during  the  two  periods  of  four 
years  above-named  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio 
than  sugar.  From  1828  to  1831  the  annual  average 
export  was  00,272  hides;  and  during  the  latter  four 
years,  from  I*  11  to  1844,  (lie  same  average  augmented 
to  122.573  hides  per  annum;  showing  an  annual  in- 
rrraM'  of  62,301  hides.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  if  the  export  duty  levied  upon  the  produce  of 
Brazil  transmitted  to  foreign  ports  were  modified  or 
repealed,  a  vast  augmentation  in  agricultural  produc- 
tions would  unquestionably  follow.  While  an  export 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  weekly  average  price  of 
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sugar  continues,  and  a  similar  duty  on  cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rum,  hides,  and,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions,  on  all  other  articles  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, the  producing  interests  must  remain  crippled,  and 
exportation*  either  continue  to  be.  stationary  or  de- 
crease. The  cotton  and  sugar-growing  district.-,  ,-utl'cr 
most  under  these  heavy  taxes  upon  their  industry  and 
capital.  The  planters  are  obliged  to  carry  cotton  and 
sugar  to  Pernambuco  by  horse  conveyance,  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  leagues,  during  the  dry 
season,  when  food  and  water  are  difficult  to  be  obtain- 
ed. These  charges  are  such,  in  addition  to  those  im- 
posed by  law,  that  when  the  planter  reaches  market 
his  cotton  hardly  yields  him  net  four  cents  per  Ib. 
And  so  with  his  sugar,  and  all  other  heavy  produce. 

The  navigation  and  trade  of  Pernambuco  in  1815 
stood  as  follows:  In.ward  from  all  nations— Vessels, 
242;  tonnage,  49,796;  value  of  cargoes,  $4,136,075. 
Of  which  from  the  United  States :  Vessels,  35 ;  ton- 
nage, 6117  ;  value  of  cargoes,  $602,075.  Outward  to 
all  nations  — Vessels,  226;  tonnage,  48,539;  value  of 
cargoes,  $4,507,870.  Of  which  to  the  United  States : 
Vessels,  19;  tonnage,  3216;  value  of  cargoes,  $283, 4 60. 
During  the  year  1845  two  United  States  vessels  went 
south  with  cargoes  ;  two  were  sold,  and  four  remained 
in  port.  This  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  values  of  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  the  United  States,  as  above  shown. 

The  vessels  from  the  United  States  imported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cottons 1018  packages. 

Silks 3 

\Vooleiisandsilks 1         " 

Flour   24,018  barrels. 

L»0. 648  half-barrels. 

And  on  return  voyage  home,  exported — 

Sugar 9,104  barrels. 

Do 20,410  bags. 

Total  quantity  of  sugar  produced  and  entered  in  the 
market  of  Pernambuco  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  : 

In  1844 Arrobas,  2,146.688  =  Pounds,  6S,6?4,027 

In  1845 "        2,405,824=       "        7S,i>06,371 

Of  which  were  sent,  in  1845,  to  the  United  States, 
184,417  arrobas  26  lbs.  =  (at  32  Ibs.  to  arroba)  5,901,344 
Ibs. 

Hides. — Total  number  exported  to  all  countries  :  In 
1844, 124,074  ;  in  1845, 163,935.    Of  which  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  10,888. 
TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON,  SUGAR,  ANI>  HIDES  FROM  Pen 

NAMIiUCO  FROM  1828  TO  1845,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Cotton.       |          Sugar 

Hides. 

1S28              

Bags 
70,785 
54,820 
61,151 
53,157 
31,5-20 
58,564 
42,799 
5'2,142 
62,832 
43,847 
60,648 
39,173 
35,849 
26,'.W) 
21,357 
35,906 
41,385 
26,562 

Arrobas. 
1,460,028 

1,498,383 

1,705614 
1,799,98J 
1,518,300 
1,301,012 
854,083 
1,388,838 
1,838,398 
1,460,420 
1,760,380 
1,878,075 
'2,r.H,093 
2,261,699 
1.906.936 
2,017,522 
2,140,683 
2,565,824 

Number. 
52,444 
46,573 
65,489 
70,584 
66,056 
84,7-13 
86,350 
91,492 
80,701 
93,771 
106.851 
111,062 
132,993 
130,494 
146,396 
104,428 
1-24.074 
163,935 

1829       

]830     

1S31    

1832           

1833         

1834  

1835  

1838  
1837  

1838     

1839  

1840  

1841  
1843  

1843  

1S44  

18-15  

Number  of  vessels  to  and  fr 
Pernambuco  in  1846  :  Vessels, 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  AND  Es 

>m  the  United  States  in 
117,  of  30,801  tons. 

.PORTS  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES. 
1845.                      1646. 
24,567,000        17,P36,000 
20,327,000        19,851,000 

s  from  the  United  States 
"rancs  ;  exports,  641,000 

Exports  " 

Value  of  imports  and  export 
in  1845:    Imports,  1,928,000 
francs  ;  total,  2,569,000  francs 

KODUOTB  HXl'OKTK.I)  TO  AM.  COUNTRIES  IN  lS4fi,  rOMI'AUKI) 
WITH    1^17     IN    1'KANCfl. 


15,107,000    ii,75ii,oi«)     i,ii55,oiio  !  i,-i  i  IHMI 
1T,478,OOQJ_M24,000  |  1,836,000  [  _82,000 


1816 

184T 

From,  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
narket  at  Pernambuco  was  more  brisk  in  1817  than 
luring  the  preceding  year.  Sugar  is  the  leading  arti- 
:le  in  this  market,  and  is  exported  to  England,  Trieste, 
ienoa,  Portugal,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  total  exports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  are 
1ms  distributed  throughout  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
The  exports  for  1840  are  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculation : 


Hahia 

Pernambuco 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Total  kilo,  and  pounds. 


02,447,tiO,> 

40,570,0.10 

8,244,000 


111,261,000 


i:s7 

h.  .--'r>4  000 


i  30,530,200 


EXPORT  of  SUGAR  FROM  PERNAMKUOO  FROM  1802  TO  1854. 

1851-'52. 


Exported  to 


Great  Britain 

France — Nantes 

"         Havre 

"  Marseilles  .... 

Northern  Europe 

Genoa 

Trieste 

Gibraltar  (for  a  market) . 
Portugal  and  possessions 

United  States 

La  Plata 

Valparaiso 

Australia 

Brazilian  ports 

Total... 


Tons. 
11,838 


1,194 
2,277 
1,410 
1,7*5 
5315 
3  (.02 
5,571 
C,f>35 
2,504 
584 


5,274 


15,006 


855 
5.7'.M) 
2,046 
4,824 
0,971) 
4.744 
4,083 
10,487 
3,048 
1,349 


5,519 


Tons 
1S,M)5 

1,278 

308 
2.7r>5 
1.063 

2.;  jr. 

2,426 
3.044 
2,075 
2,7-.S 
4,205 
1,901 
423 
6.0C3 
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The  sugar  produced  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco 
amounts  to  about  80,000  tons  a  year,  of  which  00,000 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  5000  coastwise,  and 
15,000  are  retained  for  home  consumption.  There  are 
about  1000  eugenhos  or  sugar  estates,  257  of  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  ten  years.  They 
average  in  extent  about  two  square  miles,  and  their 
crops  vary  from  200  tons  as  a  maximum  to  30  as  a 
minimum ;  or  at  an  average  of  about  75  tons  each. 
Very  few  eugenhos  possess  150  slaves,  and  the  small- 
est not  more  than  10  or  12 ;  the  average  number  of 
slaves  employed  on  each  eugenho  is  about  50,  so  that 
50,000  may  be  said  to  be  here  employed  in  sugar  culti- 
vation. They  are  badly  treated  and  hard  worked. 

Pernambuco  has  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  ;  it  has  its  own  president,  provincial  and 
municipal  chambers,  levies  a  portion  of  its  own  taxes, 
and  maintains  a  militia  which  can  not  be  removed 
from  the  province.  It  sends  four  senators  and  fifteen 
representatives  to  the  imperial  government  —  elected, 
the  former  for  life,  and  the  latter  for  four  years,  by  al- 
most universal  but  indirect  suffrage.  The  imperial 
revenue  levied  within  the  province  in  1849-'50  amount- 
ed to  £542,423  ;  in  1850-'51  to  £690,526  ;  and  as  these 
sums  are  derived  chiefly  from  imports  and  exports,  and 
no  additional  duties  have  been  imposed,  the  increase  is 
a  proof  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  The  details  of 
the  latter  year's  general  revenue  were  as  follows : 

Duties  upon  imports . .  £426. 105 

Duties  upon  exports 61,705 

Port  charges 7,r83 

Post-office,  crown  lands,  etc 34,737 

Extraordinaries 1,060 

Deposits  for  charities,  restitution  unclaimed  estates        3,573 

Remittance  of  funds  to  the  imperial  treasury 155,354 

Total £690, 620 

In  1841  the  receipt  of  imperial  taxes  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernambuco  amounted  to  only  £273,852  lls.  2d. ; 
so  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  has  nearly  trebled. 
Provincial  taxes  are  levied  upon  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
cattle,  horses,  spirits,  passports,  licenses  for  potteries, 
saw-mills,  cigar  shops,  auctions,  etc. ;  upon  houses,  leg- 
acies, inheritances,  slaves,  the  tolls  of  bridges,  etc.,  etc. 
Total  amount  in  1850-'51,  £173,997  5s.  The  municipal 
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taxes  are  derived  from  the  stamping  of  weights  and 
measures,  licenses  to  public  houses,  and  places  of  en- 
tcrtainment,  etc.  They  amounted  in  1850-'51  to 
123,650  reals,  cr  £12,506  11.?.  3d.,  making  the  total 
taxation  of  the  province  as  follows  : 

Imperial  taxes .  £&.W, 526 

Provincial 178,!'!'7 

Municipal _  12,506 

Total £877,  <Ki6 

Of  these  sums  nearly  two-thirds  are  expended  hy 
the  imperial  government ;  and  to  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  Pemambuco  to  free  herself  from  the  imperial  con- 
nection ;  and  if  the  weight  of  a  country's  taxation  may 
be  judged  of  by  its  relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants, the  province  of  Pernambuco  is  as  heavily  taxed 
as  most  European  states.  The  population  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernambuco  amounted,  according  to  the  last 
census,  to  606,936 ;  of  these  143,102  are  white,  and 
463,834  colored ;  viz.,  4078  Indians,  322,685  mulattoes, 
and  137,071  blacks  .  506,702  were  free,  and  106,234  are 
slaves  ;  315,749  males,  and  291,157  females.  But  the 
population  must  have  increased  considerably  of  late 
years. 

Pernambuco,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Brazil,  infe- 
rior only  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  in  commercial  im- 
portance ;  capital  of  the  province  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capabaribe,  210  miles 
northeast  from  Bahia ;  latitude  of  light-house,  8°  3 
25"  S. :  longitude,  34°  52  W.  Population  estimated 
in  1852  at  100,000.  It  consists  of  the  separate  towns 
of  Olinda,  Recife,  Boa-Vista,  and  St.  Antonio ;  the  first 
of  which  is  on  the  main  land,  and  the  others  lie  south 
from  it  on  a  succession  of  low  sandy  banks,  separated 
by  salt-water  creeks  and  different  arms  of  the  river, 
but  connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges.  Recife, 
or  Pernambuco  proper,  the  most  southerly,  about  four 
miles  southwest  from  Olinda,  is  defended  by  the  prin- 
cipal forts,  and  comprises  the  dock-j-ard  and  the  large 
merchants'  warehouses.  In  St.  Antonio  are  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  convent ;  the  treas- 
ury, town-hall,  prison,  barracks,  with  convents,  church- 
es, and  several  good  squares.  A  long  embankment 
connects  this  town  with  the  main  land.  Boa-Vista  is 
extensive,  but  irregularly  laid  out;  it  has  one  hand- 
some street,  and  comprises  the  residences  of  many  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  gardens,  vari- 
ous churches  and  convents,  etc.  Olinda,  though  beau- 
tifully situated,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  having  been  de- 
serted by  many  of  its  population  for  Recife  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is 
defended  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  an  extensive 
reef(n?r//>),  which,  according  to  Koster,  continues  along 
the  whole  coast  from  Maranham,  at  a  variable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  has  numberless  breaks,  through 
which  ships  approach  the  land.  This  reef,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  coral,  ''  is  scarcely  sixteen  feet  broad  at 
top  ;  it  slopes  ort"  more  rapidly  than  the  Plymouth 
breakwater,  to  a  great  depth  on  the  outside,  and  is  per- 
pendicular within  to  many  fathoms."  —  GRAHAM,  in 
Modern  Traveler,  xxx.,228.  This  natural  breakwater 
forms  the  harbor;  for  though  at  high-water  the  waves 
beat  over  it,  they  strike  the  quays  and  buildings  of  the 
town  with  diminished  force.  Along  the  sandy  neck  of 
land  between  Olinda  and  Boa-Vista,  however,  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  reef,  the  surf  is  very  violent ;  but 
the  harbor  itself  is  quite  safe  for  vessels  that  are  well- 
found  and  well-moored.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the 
Poco,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
ward, entered  across  a  bar  on  which  there  are  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  the  Mosqueiras, 
much  better  protected  than  the  former,  but  on  the  bar 
of  which  there  are  but  seven  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide. 
Vessels  trading  with  Pernambuco  should  not,  however, 
draw  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  water. — 
BI,I;NT'S  American  Coast  Pilot,  519.  The  harbor  is  do- 
fended  by  several  strong  military  works,  the  principal 


being  the  stone  forts  of  Do  Buraco  and  Do  Drum.  The 
light-house,  on  a  reef  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  has 
a  revolving  light. — See  PROVINCE  OF  PKUXAMUUCO  ; 
also  UK  AXIL. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade,  but  they  can  load  here  for  any  foreign 
port.  Vessels  from  the  United  States  can  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo,  and,  if  desired,  they  can  proceed  on 
with  the  remainder  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  etc. 

There  are  no  insurance  oflices  here,  all  business  of 
that  kind  being  done  either  in  the  United  States  or  En- 
gland. With  funds  in  hand,  a  commission  of  2i  per 
cent,  is  charged.  Vessels  are  generally  chartered  Loth 
ways,  arriving  with  flour,  the  charterer  stipulating  for 
a  return  cargo  of  sugar.  Vessels  coming  out  on  their 
own  account  have  been  chartered  back  this  season  as 
low  as  CO  cents  a  bag  of  160  Ibs.  Usually,  however, 
the  freight  ranges  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bag.  There 
is  no  business  done  in  exchange  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States,  except  the  few  whalers'  drafts  that 
are  purchased  at  from  two  to  twelve  per  cent,  discount. 
The  value  of  the  milreis  is  governed  by  the  state  of  ex- 
change on  England.  The  principal  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  flour  and  tea.  The  former 
pays  a  duty  of  3  milreis  ($1  50)  per  barrel,  and  the  lat- 
ter pays  COO  reis  (30  cents)  per  Ib. ;  hams  pay  60  reis  (3 
cents)  per  Ib. ;  tobacco  pays  180  reis  (9  cents)  per  Ib. 
Sugar  and  hides  are  the  only  articles  of  export  worth 
mentioning.  Sugar  pays  an  export  duty  of  eight  per 
cent.  The  export  duty  on  hides  is  ten  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation  fixed  weekly  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the.  purpose.  The  only  articles  on  which  this  govern- 
ment levies  a  consumers'  tax  are,  all  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors,  cigars,  tobacco,  soap,  and  s-nuff.  Wines 
and  liquors  pay  1£  cents  a  Canada  (1^  gallons);  56 
cents,  in  addition  to  this,  is  levied  on  each  pipe  for  what 
the  decree  terms  "  charitable  purposes.'1  Cigars  pay 
56  cents  per  1000 ;  tobacco,  1  cent  per  Ib. ;  soap,  1^  cents 
per  Ib.  This  tax  affects  the  United  States  only  in  to- 
bacaio  and  snuff. — Consular  Returns  for  the  United  Stales, 
1854. 

Perry,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  ihe 
same  manner  as  cider  from  apples.  The  pears  best 
fitted  for  producing  this  liquor  are  exceedingly  harsh 
and  tart ;  but  it  is  itself  pleasant  and  wholesome. — See 
CIDER;  PEAKS. 

Peru,  a  republic  of  South  America,  between  lat.  3° 
25'  and  21"  48'  S.,  and  long.  68°  and  81°  20'  W.  Area, 
520,000  square  miles.  Peru  is  bounded  north  by  Ecua- 
dor, east  by  Brazil,  southeast  and  south  by  Bolivia, 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast  reaches  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tumbez  to  that  of  the  Loa,  1240 
miles;  capital,  Lima.  All  the  mountains  of  Peru  form 
part  of  the  great  chain  (cordillera)  of  the  And> :  s.  From 
Porco,  in  Bolivia,  it  is  separated  into  two  chains — that 
of  Ancumar,  which  runs  from  the  east  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Carabaya  and  Azangaro,  in  the  department  of 
Puno,  and  that  which  runs  to  the  west  through  Tarna, 
Moquegua,  and  Arequipa.  Both  reunite  afterward  near 
the  city  of  Cusco,  and  again  separate,  the  one  running 
to  the  east  of  the  provinces  of  Huanta  and  Parma,  and 
the  other  to  the  west  of  those  of  Castrovireyna.  Huan- 
cavelica,  and  Huarochiri,  reuniting  themselves  again 
in  Pasco.  From  Pasco  three  chains  detach  themselves 
— the  eastern  between  the  Rio  Guallaga  and  the  Pa- 
chitea,  the  central  one  between  the  Guallaga  and  the 
Upper  Marafion,  and  the  western  one  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  coast  of  Trujillo  and  Paita.  These  several 
chains  reunite  in  the  province  of  Loja,  in  Ecuador. 
The  direction  of  these  chains  of  mountains  determines 
the  great  valleys  of  the  interior  of  Peru.  The  lakes 
most  notable  in  Peru  are  those  of  Titicaca,  between  the 
departments  of  Puno  and  La  Paz,  the  latter  in  Bolivia  ; 
of  Uraos  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Cuzco;  of  Pleyes 
or  Junin;  and  of  Lauricocha,  in  the  department  of 
Junin.  Lake  Titicaca  has  a  periphery  of  ninety  leagues, 
and  that  of  Junin  of  ten  leagues.  The  other  two  are 
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smaller.      In  that  of  Lauricocha  the  Rio  Marafion  has 

its  birth:  in  that  of  .Iiinin,  the  Kin  .laiija,  which  runs 
into  the  Ucayali ;  and  in  that  of  Titicaca,  HIM  Desagua- 
di-ro  (aiiglice,  out/i't),  which  empties  into  the  Lake  of 
Pariu,  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  The  rivers  of  IVni 
flow,  some  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  others  into  the  Ama- 
/.on,  and  others  into  Lake  Titicaca.  Those  that  empty 
into  the  1'acilie  arc  the  Tumhez,  Chira,  Sechura,  Je- 
quitepi'qut',  Safia,Viru,  Santa,  Patiivilca,  Iluaiira,Chil- 
lon,  Rimac,  Mala,  Cafictc,  Pesco,  Ocona,  Camana,  Quil- 
ca,  Tambo,  and  Loa  ;  and  those  flowing  to  the  Aina/.oii 
are  the  Tungaragua  or  Marafion,  which  takes  the  name 
of  Amazon  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ucayali,  the  Gu- 
allaga,  the  Ucayali  (formed  by  the  rivers  Pachitea, 
Apuriniiic,  and  Beni),  and  the  Rio  Yavari.  The  min- 
eral resources  of  Peru,  like  those  of  Mexico,  are  inex- 
haustible. The  very  name  of  the  country  is  associated 
in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  gold  and  silver.  Besides  tin; 
precious  metals,  however,  the  country  produces  copper, 
tin,  iron,  coal,  saltpetre,  etc.,  in  abundance — the  latter, 
under  the  name  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has  become  an  im- 
portant export.  The  agricultural  staples  of  the  coun- 
try are  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  which  grow  in  the 
warmer  situations ;  the  vine,  wheat,  etc.,  in  the  mild- 
er. Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  parts.  Maize  is  cul- 
tivated, and  is  the  common  diet  of  the  people.  Medic- 
inal plants,  drugs,  and  dye-stuff's  form  a  large  part  of 
the  exports,  and  some  of  the  hard  woods  abound  in  the 
forests.  The  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  is  indigen- 
ous to  tho  country  :  it  grows  at  the  elevation  of  10.000 
or  12,000  feet,  and  abounds  most  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Among  the  wild  animals  of  Peru  are  the  puma, 
the  uturunea  (a  species  of  tiger),  the  acumari  (a  black 
bear),  and  great  varieties  of  deer,  wild  bears,  armadil- 
los, etc.  The  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco,  vicuna,  etc.,  are 
the  most  valuable  animals.  Four  varieties  of  condor 
are  indigenous.  Of  acclimated  animals  the  sheep  has 
succeeded  best,  and  goats,  hogs,  etc.,  thrive  well.  In 
the  mountains  cattle  and  horses  find  a  congenial  cli- 
mate, but  on  the  coast  speedily  pine  and  die  away. 
The  wool  of  Peru  is  among  the  best  in  the  markets. 
The  political  divisions  of  Peru  consist  of  eleven  depart- 
ments, and  two  provinces  called  "  littorales."  The  de- 
partments are  subdivided  into  sixty-one  provinces,  the 
provinces  into  districts,  and  these  into  parishes.  The 
government,  civil  and  economical,  of  each  department 
is  in  charge  of  a  Prefect,  dependent  directly  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic;  that  of  the  provinces  is  in 
charge  of  Sub-prefects,  dependent  on  the  Prefects  ;  that 
of  the  districts  is  in  charge  of  Governors,  and  that  of 
parishes  is  in  charge  of  Sub-governors.  The  depart- 
ments and  the  population  in  1852  were  as  follows : 

Departments.  Population.  Capitals. 

Amazonas 43,074 Chadiapoyas. 

Ancarfi 219,145 Iluaraz. 

Areqiiipa 119  336 Arequipa. 

Ayacucho 132,921 Hnamanga. 

Cuzco 349,718 Cusco. 

Huancavelica 70,117....  Iluancavelica. 

Jnnin 222,949 (Jerro  de  Pasco. 

Libertad 26li,.r;53 Trujillo. 

Lima 55J,8ni Lima. 

Moquegua 61  432  ....  Tao.na. 

Puno 285,(J6l Puno. 

Provinda  Littoral  <h;  Callao          8.453 

Provincia  Littoral  dePiura.        76.332 

Total  population 2,106,492 

The  most  eastern  parts  of  the  departments  of  Ama- 
zonas, Junin,  Ayacucho,  and  Cuzco  have  not  been  well 
explored,  and  are  inhabited  by  diverse  tribes  of  savage 
Indians,  for  whose  civilization  different  missions  have 
been  established,  and  to  whom  belongs  entirely  all  the 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Ucayali,  and  where  the  Pre- 
fects of  the  departments  above-named  do  not  exercise 
their  authority. 

Peru  is  an  integral  republic.  The  Constitution, 
which  was  finally  settled  in  1839,  recognizes  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  entirely  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  peo- 


ple through  electoral  colleges  ;  the  deputies  are  appor- 
tioned  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  judiciary  is  appointed  by  tlie  President,  and  judges 
are  not  removable  except  for  cause.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  sub-judiciaries,  having  separate  qualifica- 
tions, for  departments,  districts,  towns,  and  parishes. 
The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  President,  whose 
term  is  six  years.  There  is  no  Vice-president,  but  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  supplies  the  [dace 
of  President  in  case  of  the  removal,  inability,  or  death 
of  that  officer.  The  Council  consists  of  the  Ministers 
and  members  of  the  Senate.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Church  is  presided  over 
by  an  Archbishop  and  several  .sulKragans.  It  is  im- 
mensely rich.  The  Inquisition  has  been  entirely  abol- 
ished throughout  the  Republic. 

Peru  was  conquered  in  1532  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  and  remained  a  colony  of  Spain 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  independence  of 
the  country  was  proclaimed  at  Lima,  28th  July,  1821. 
Since  that  period  the  following  parties  have  exercised 
supreme  power  .•  General  San  Martin,  to  21st  Septem- 
ber, 1822;  thence  a  "Junta  Gubernativa,"  composed 
of  General  Lamar  and  Seftors  Sahtzar-y-Baquijano  and 
Alvarado  ;  thence  General  Don  Jose  de  la  Riva  Ague- 
ro,  as  President,  to  July,  1823;  thence  Jose  Bernardo 
Tagle  ;  thence  General  Simon  Bolivar,  to  July,  1835  ; 
thence  a  "  Council  of  Government,"  to  the  end  of  1826  ; 
thence  General  Bolivar,  as  President ;  thence  General 
Lamar,  as  Constitutional  President,  to  June,  1829 ; 
thence  General  Gamarra,  to  1833;  thence  General  Or- 
begoso  ;  thence  General  Sala berry,  as  "  Supreme 
Chief,"  to  1836 ;  thence  General  Santa  Cruz,  to  20th 
January,  1839 ;  thence  General  Gamarra,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1841 ;  thence  Sefior  Menendez,  to  August,  1842 ; 
thence  Vidal,  Figuerola,  and  Vivanco,  successively,  to 
1844  ;  thence  Menendez  (res-tored),  to  1st  April,  1845  ; 
thence  General  Ramon  Castilla,  to  1st  April,  1851 ;  and 
thence  General  Rufino  Echenique.  the  present  President. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  of 
Peru,  as  given  by  Senor  E.  Escobar  de  Bedoya,  attache 
to  the  Legation  of  Peru  at  Paris,  26th  October,  1853  : 

Loans   on   the   fours-and-a-half  in 

England $13,000,000     £2,600,000 

Loans  on  the  three  per  cents,  in  En- 
gland       8,500,000        1,700,000 

Interiordebt 23,200,000 

Debt  to  Chill 2,000,000 

Debt  to  tbe  Republics  of  Old  Co- 
lumbia         8,600,000 

Total $50,300,000 

The  deposits  of  Chincha  alone  arc  worth  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  (piastres).  The  Chincha  and  Lobos 
Islands,  off  the  coasts  of  Peru,  are  of  immense  value  to 
the  country,  on  account  of  their  guano  deposits.  This 
substance  is  the  most  potent  of  fertilizers,  and  until 
lately  the  islands  above-named  were  the  only  sources 
whence  it  was  derived.  According  to  a  report  made 
by  Senor  Villa  in  1842,  the  deposits  in  these  islands 
were  estimated  to  be  46,632,280  tons.  Assuming  the 
consumption  to  be  300,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  $20  a 
ton,  it  would  produce;  $6,000,000  annually,  and  require 
160  years  for  its  total  consumption.  This  resource  has 
been  an  efficient  aid  to  the  national  treasury,  and  has 
made  Peru  the  most  apparently  prosperous  of  all  the 
South  American  republics.  The  exports  in  1852 
amounted  to  220,500  tons — 32,000  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  France  and  En- 
gland.— See  article  GUANO. 

According  to  a  treaty  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  signed  July,  1857,  it  is  agreed  that  the  permis- 
sion to  the  whale  ships  of  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1851,  to  barter  or  sell  their  supplies  and  goods 
to  tho  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  ad  valorem,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  pay  port  or  tonnage  dues  or  other 
imposts,  should  not  be  understood  to  comprehend  every 
kind  of  merchandise  without  limitation,  but  those  only 
that  whale  ships  are  usually  provided  with  for  their  long 
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voyages.  That  in  the  said  exemption  from  duties  of 
ovury  kind  are  included  the  following  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  viz.,  white  unbleach- 
ed domestics,  white  bleached  domestics,  wide  cotton 
cloths,  blue  drills,  twilled  cottons,  shirting  stripes,  tick- 
ing, cotton,  prints,  shirtings,  sailors'  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  soap,  slush,  boots,  shoes,  and  brogans,  axes, 
hatchets,  biscuit  of  every  kind,  flour,  lard,  butter,  rum, 
beef,  pork,  spermaceti  and  composition  candles,  can- 
vas, rope,  tobacco. 

The  principal  ports  of  Peru  are  Paita,  San  Jos6, 
Huanchaco,  Callao,  Islay,  Arica,  and  Iquique.  These 
are  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce.  There  are 
other  ports  open  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  produce  of  the  country.  These  are 
Ylo,  Chala,  Pisco,  Huacho,  Casma,  Pacasmayo,  and 
Tumbez,  and  the  small  harbors  of  Sechura,  Samano, 
Santa,  Supe,  Huarmes,  Echenique,  Chancay,  Ancon, 
Cerro,  Azul.  Chinca,  Cancato,  Nasca,  Quilca,  Cocotea, 
Morro  de  Sama,  and  Pisaque. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Peru  are  regulated  b}-  the  treaty  already  cited,  bear- 
ing date  July  26, 1851,  and  by  such  decrees  and  orders 
as  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment of  that  republic.  The  treaty  guarantees  en- 
tire liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  perfect 
reciprocity  between  the  flags  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
ports  of  the  other. 

The  trade  between  the  two  nations  (Peruvian  guano 
excepted)  is  not,  however,  very  extensive,  as  appears 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department.  Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  general  foreign  trade  of  that  re- 
public is  given,  with  a  view  to  show  the  relative  rank 
held  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations  in  that 
trade.  The  figures  are  derived  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  Peruvian  government  for  the  years  1851  from  all 
nations,  and  in  1851  and  1853  from  the  United  States. 
— See  Commercial  Relations  of  United  States. 

IMPORTS  INTO  PEKU  IN  1851-1853. 


KECAPITULATION   OP   FOREIGN   COMMERCE   OF    I'EETJ   FOB 
TIIUEE  YEARS. 


Year.. 

Importe. 

Exports. 

1851  
1852  

$9,447,465 

y  :;  i  o  'M'2 

$13,085.715 
10  173  216 

1S53  

9,08T, 

lols^GSO 

Article!. 

1851. 

1851. 

1853. 

Textiles  of  silk  

$758,075 

$1,155 

$-'32 

Textiles  of  linen  
Textiles  of  cotton  
Textiles  of  wool  
Gold  and  silver  ware.  . 

234,743 
2,554.343 
2,4f>3,846 
360,373 
30,570 

13,086 
252.667 
11,004 
32,422 
614 

6,005 
268,190 
730 
270 
64 

5^3  545 

58  900 

115  600 

Timber  

145.895 

11  506 

10,495 

Furniture  

105,663 

34,200 

49,901 

Wines  and  liquors  .... 
Sundries  

Ready-made  clothing.  . 

176,86!) 
2,403,552 

2,526 
99,962 

1,615 
132,306 
618 

Total,  3  years  .  .  . 

$9,447,465 

$518,042 

$586,024 

RESUME  OF  IMPORTS  FKOM  ALL  NATIONS  BY  POETS. 


Ports. 

1851. 

1853. 

Callao  

$6,317,926 

$6,076,474 

Arica  

891,698 

860,170 

1,376,492 

1,454,358 

336,228 

235,746 

236,439 

180,738 

Paita               

288,678 

253,918 

Loreto  

26,494 

Total  

$0,447,465 

$9,087,898 

EXPORTS  FKOM  PEUTT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 

1851. 

1862. 

1853. 

$7,44D 

$6,800 

41,364 

30 

11,840 

Hides  

231 

1,031 

2,681 

Hats  

13,665 

600 

Sundries  

5,972 

75 

5,643 

Fruits  

190 

Guano  

1,722,195 

1,038  280 

4,713,660 

Wool  

20,736 

17  724 

69,020 

Gold  

4  104 

57  57!) 

Silver  

16  000 

8  644 

Tobacco  

3,048 

Saltpetre  

38900 

85204 

Provisions  

31,160 

23,664 

1,083 

Total,  3  years.. 

$1,836,440 

$1,263,748 

$4,81)8,380 

Balance  of  foreign  trade  in  favor  of  Peru,  during 
these  three  years,  $12,290,956 ;  making  an  annual  aver- 
age in  favor  of  Peru  of  $4,096,985.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  steam  navigation  of  Peru  is : 
six  steamships  belonging  to  the  British  mail  line, 
which  ply  semi-monthly  between  Valparaiso  and  Pan- 
ama. The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  six  steamers 
is  3506  tons.  There  is  also  a  seventh  steamer  of  500 
tons  on  the  same  line.  One  Peruvian  steamer,  of  250 
tons  burden,  coasts  regularly  between  Callao  and  Val- 
paraiso. The  two  latter  are  screw-propellers;  the  other 
six  have  paddle-wheels.  The  merchant  marine  of  Peru 
in  1852  consisted  of  nine  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
3194  tons  ;  ten  barks,  measuring  in  all  4156  tons  ;  and 
eight  brigs,  of  1681  tons ;  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  9031  tons.  The  total 
number  of  Peruvian  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  during  the  same  j-ear  was  141,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  14,705  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  engaged 
in  this  service  is  about  4000,  of  which  2150  are  natives, 
and  285  citizens  of  the  United  States— 1250  being  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade,  and  2750  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  tables  on  next  page,  transcribed  from 
French  official  authorities  (the  dollars  having  been  re- 
duced to  francs  by  multiplying  by  5),  exhibit  in  detail 
the  general  import  and  export  trade  of  Peru  in  1853. 

Callao  is  the  chief  port  in  Peru  for  foreign  com- 
merce. The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Peruvian  vessels, 
belonging  to  and  employed  in  foreign  trade  at  Callao, 
in  1852,  was  67  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
15,031  tons ;  in  the  coasting  trade  the  number  of  ves- 
sels was  181,  with  a  tonnage  of  17,705  tons;  making 
a  total  of  248  vessels,  and  32,736  tons.  Besides  the 
above,  there  were  employed,  during  the  same  year,  at 
the  port  of  Pisco,  six  vessels  of  1200  tons  aggregate ; 
and  at  the  port  of  Huacho  (both  ports  being  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Callao),  eight  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  400  tons;  making  a  total  in  both  ports  of  1000 
tons.  The  total  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  which  en- 
tered at  Callao  (in  foreign  trade)  in  1852  was  150, 
with  a  tonnage  of  19,478  tons ;  and  the  number  cleared, 
157  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,326  tons.  The  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  which  entered 
Callao  during  the  same  year  was  :  vessels,  69;  tonnage, 
27,360  tons;  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  those 
cleared  was :  vessels,  56 ;  tonnage,  23,660  tons.  The 
following  comparative  table  shows  the  rank  which  the 
United  States  held,  relatively  with  other  foreign  na- 
tions, in  the  navigation  of  this  port  in  1852,  including 
British  mail  steamships : 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels.  |        Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

United  States  

69 
210 
42 

'.i 
17 
35 
40 
20 

27,360 
108,000 
16,000 
8,600 
6.600 
13.800 
4,400 
4,000 

56 
260 
39 
11 
20 
30 
40 
20 

151,000 

16,200 
4,000 
8,100 
12,400 
4.400 
600 

French  

Spanish  

Italian  

German  

Chilian  

Others  

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  which  entered  at  Cal- 
lao during  the  years  specified  : 


Years. 

V«Mk 

Tons. 

1852 

6) 

27  800 

is;:;  

23"> 

160,381 

1S54  

246 

188,688 

The  general  features  of  commercial  transactions  at 
Callao,  and  at  the  ports  of  Peru  generally,  are  set  forth 
in  a  communication  of  late  date  from  the  consul  of  the 
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NATUEB  AND  VALUE,  IN  FKANCS,  OK  oF 


MEBCHANDIBE  IMPORTEIJ  INTO  AND  KXI-OI-.TI-.D  I--HOM  I'BEI;  IN  1853. 


Countries  from 
which. 

silk 
Qoodi. 

Linen 
Ooodi. 

(Tnltlin 

Good* 

Woolen 
Qoodi. 

Jewelry. 

Wn.rn,,; 
A],!>ur.,l. 

Furniture. 

I'roviMuhi 

ainl  S|,l,-n. 

Total 

Oermany  

S4Y,<V.6 

41,620 

1,190,455 

11,177,930 

4,53-2,010 

319,230 

151,416 

510,155 

178,565 

.'»•».  :;s:> 
28,081,455 

160 

120,940 
BT.910 

1,447.  -Ivi 
:;,  -270,035 

no 

811,835 
884,140 
2.930,1211 
9,41- 
2,431,';-  5 
1,910 
214,515 
75 
214,100 
400 
6,535 
810 

(Jpntral  America 

I<nlivi:i 

155 

Brazil 

2,253 

2,500 

18,763 

820 

2,250 
161,670 
3,487,868 

020,445 

.... 

7,800 

1,000 
1/200 

71,!!90 

Chili  

Spain  .  .  

G'JJM 

56,210 

4,980 
578,000 
112,385 
11,055 

9,890 

United  States  .  . 

t',160 

1,7-27,000 
111,755 

30,026 
111,935 
29,130 

l,G40,f)53 
743,670 
519,005 

l',135 

3.650 
1,532,325 
338,410 

1.G51 
486,925 
6,2f,5 

3,090 
421,010 
12,540 

249,608 

274,015 
139,300 

Holland 

Italy      

2,825 

29,060 

215 

2,435 

52,365 

Mo      fin         !• 

140,170 

400 

Switzerland  .... 

510 

Total  fniiics.  . 

3,376.285 

1,434,725 

13,801,500 

6,466,640 

972,490 

590,255 

1.246,860 

3,651,400 

45,409,470 

KXPORTS   OF   LEADING   ARTICLES  —  AND  THE   TOTALS   OP   ALL  EXPORTS    FOR  THE   YEAR   1853    [FRANCS]. 

Countries  to 
which. 

Cascarilla 
Bark. 

Cochineal. 

Hides 

Guano. 

Wool. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Saltpetre. 

Total. 

2,5 

t 

138  405 
4,010,115 

17,515 

70,  000 
141,205 

426,020 
1,189,210 
1,010,220 
122,530 
111,125 

182,785 

133,405 
44,0^4,135 
1,321,  '20:i 
57,970 
134,535 
2,4S7,1S5 
703.470 
70,000 
1,144,970 
41,415 
24,491,890 
7,208,030 
1,074,070 
122500 
303,575 
400,275 
177,450 
248,025 
182,785 

254,550 

66,935 

23,'283 

£5,089,300 
1,321,200 

43,530 

1,226,475 

10,881,680 

57,070 
6,510 
51.000 
26,945 

186,550 
382,000 

]{ra7.il  

Chili  

5,  '250 

39,360 

294,525 

China  

Spain   

920,475 

23,56S',300 
2,112,975 

45,100 
560 

28,560 
11,900 

343'  775 

54,730 
9,070 
43,220 
3,546,905 

675 
13,415 
2,845 
6,250 

United  States  .  . 
France  

59,200 
11,760 
7,200 

Holland  

Italy  

750 

176,400 
400,275 

12,760 

1,730 

Mauritius  

New  Granada  .  . 

3,000 

Sweden  

Total  francs.  . 

332,710 

72,185 

80,565 

53,883,450 

2,889,250 

1,765,895 

15,d8S.SSr. 

7,419,100 

84,401,885 

United  States  at  that  port,  as  follows :  "  The  most  val- 
uable of  the  articles  imported  into  this  consulate  are 
assorted  merchandises  from  England,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Chili,  Spain,  and  Equador;  viz.,  Cot- 
ton, linens,  silks,  wines,  hardware,  etc.  From  the 
United  States,  domestic  cottons,  furniture,  lumber,  pro- 
visons,  etc.  The  export  trade  of  Peru  consists  chiefly 
of  guano,  which  is  sent  to  England,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Italy, 
India,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  export  was  forced 
during  the  revolution,  and  a  diminution  has  taken  place 
under  the  present  government,  owing  to  over-supplies 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  Peru  to  raise  the  price  of  this  article  abroad  to 
its  consumers.  It  is  valued  on  board  the  ships  at  the 
islands  where  laden  at  $5  per  ton — that  is,  at  the  cost 
attending  its  shipment.  The  average  rate  of  freights 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  past  (1855)  has 
been  $22  per  ton  of  2240  Ibs.  This  much  of  the  prod- 
uct of  guano  goes  into  the  hands  of  our  ship-owners, 
who  carry  nearly  all  of  it  to  the  United  States,  and  part 
of  it  to  other  places,  from  Callao  and  the  Chincha  Isl- 
ands. No  prohibitions  exist,  in  fact,  upon  imports ;  but 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  difficult  of  introduction 
during  revolutions.  Powder  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  general  trade  regulations  are  liberal.  Goods  lie  in 
bond  at  the  option  of  the  merchant;  paying  only,  aft- 
er the  first  month,  storage  and  labor,  until  entered  for 
consumption,  or  else  exported  abroad,  and  then  no 
charges  further.  There  are  at  present  no  differential 
or  discriminating  duties  on  any  foreign  vessels  or  goods. 
A  quarantine  exists  in  the  case  of  coolies  from  China, 
who  usually  arrive  sick ;  and  this  district,  during  the 
last  three  years,  has  become  subject  to  fatal  epidemic 
fevers,  etc.  United  States  capital  is  employed  in  the 


ice  trade,  and  in  repairing  ships ;  in  the  humbler  trades, 
and  in  commerce,  and  upon  the  public  works.  The 
English  at  present  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  im- 
port and  export  trade ;  but  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  all  commercial  nations  are  occupied  in  seeking 
a  share,  and  the  tendency  is  gradually  toward  a  more 
equal  participation. 

Crude  wools  are  largely  exported ;  but  the  high  duty 
on  them  in  the  United  States  throws  nearly  all  that 
trade  into  Europe,  mostly  to  England,  where  wool  is 
free  under  the  tariff.  Of  late  they  have  been  paying 
good  profits.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  barks 
of  Peru,  and  to  copper.  The  bar  silver  exported  all 
goes  to  England,  because  there  is  no  direct  steam  com- 
munication with  the  United  States.  Some  supplies 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  agricultural  products  begin 
to  be  imported  into  this  consular  district  from  Califor- 
nia, such  as  barley,  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  about  2500 
flasks  of  quicksilver,  valued  at  nearly  §100,000,  have 
been  imported  during  this  last  quarter.  Whale  ships, 
while  cruising,  call  at  times  for  refreshments,  and  to 
change  their  crews.  The  agricultural  industry  of  the 
country  has  been  obstructed  by  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  in  1855,  to  replace  whom  Chinese  coolies  are 
being  imported.  Such  laborers  are  also  now  being 
employed  by  the  government  at  the  Chincha  guano 
islands,  near  Pisco.  The  army  of  Peru  employs  about 
7000  Cholo  half-breed  Indian  soldiers,  the  tendency  of 
which  polity  is  to  hinder  population.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  number  of  Americans  in  this 
consulate — seamen,  artisans,  and  tradesmen,  who  come 
to  reside.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  largely  exported — at 
least  a  million  and  a  half  of  quintals  annually,  valued 
at  $2  per  100  Ibs. ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  goes 
to  the  United  States.  Dry  and  salted  hides,  and  straw 
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hats,  are  exported  in  small  quantities.  The  circulating 
currency  of  Peru,  representing  silver,  and  now  the  only 
money  in  common  use,  is  below  the  nominal  standard 
about  three-eighths,  or  37^  per  cent.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change fluctuates  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
dollar.  The  dollar  of  Peru,  in  invoices  of  export  to 
the  United  States,  is  now  usually  valued  at  from  80  to 
85  cents  of  United  States  currency.  The  Peruvian 
dollar,  of  pure  silver,  not  in  circulation,  is  worth  about 
87i  cents  of  United  States  currency.  Gold  coins  of 
Peru  are  not  now  seen  in  common  use.  Patriot  doub- 
loons pass  current  at  $17,  and  of  late  are  worth  3  per 
cent,  premium,  and  but  few  to  be  obtained." 

Paita. — The  chief  staples  of  export  from  the  port  of 
Paita  are  straw  (Panama)  hats  and  Peruvian  bark. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  manufactures, 
of  iron,  and  assorted  sundries.  The  official  navigation 
returns  for  this  port,  for  a  period  later  than  1852,  are 
not  at  hand.  There  entered  from  all  foreign  nations 
in  that  year  185  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  61,624 
tons ;  of  which  there  were  from  the  United  States  42 
vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  10,256  tons.  The 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  port  is 
limited,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  coasting 
trade  between  this  point  and  Callao. 

Arica. — The  staple  exports  from  the  port  of  Arica 
are  tin,  copper  ore,  Peruvian  bark,  and  alpaca  wool. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  all  these  exports  are 
of  Bolivian  produce.  Indeed,  the  port  of  Arica  is  mere- 
ly a  transit  port  for  Bolivian  produce  and  trade.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  resulted  in 
the  imposition  by  the  former,  in  1853,  of  40  per  cent, 
duty  on  the  produce  of  the  latter  passing  through  this 
port,  this  transit  trade  is  now  conducted  through  the 
port  of  Cobija  (Port  La  Mar),  the  only  port  open  for 
foreign  commerce  in  Bolivia.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  cotton  domestics,  blue  drills,  chairs, 
and  shoes,  on  which  last-named  article  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent,  is  levied. 

Iquique. — This  port  possesses  a  harbor  safe  and  com- 
modious, and  is  well  protected  by  the  island  of  Iquique 
from  the  heavy  swells  Avhich,  in  the  winter  season,  set 
in  from  the  southwest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  during  the  late  revolution  in  Peru,  up  to  the 
month  of  July,  1855,  when  it  was  declared  a  puerto 
mayor,  Iquique  ranked  as  a  puerto  menor,  with  sonic 
extra  privileges.  The  province  of  Iquique  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  trade,  and  to  this  article 
alone  it  owes  its  present  position.  Out  of  a  population 
of  about  15,000  four-fifths  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
this  trade.  At  the  works,  the  nitrate  of  soda  varies  in 
value  from  81-£r  cents  to  $1  06£  per  quintal.  The  rate 
of  carriage  to  the  coast  varies  from  68|  cents  to  93£ 
cents  per  quintal.  The  average  rate  paid  for  the  ar- 
ticle placed  on  the  beach  is  $1  75  per  quintal ;  and  this 
price  gives  the  makers  a  profit  of  9f-  cents  per  quintal. 
ISt  itrate  of  soda  is  always  sold  deliverable  along  side 
the  ship's  launch,  outside  the  surf.  The  merchant  has 
to  bag  and  embark  it,  which  costs  him  about  21-jj  cents 
per  quintal.  Selling  it,  therefore,  at  $1  87^,  would 
yield  him  a  profit  of  15§  cents  per  quintal. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  and  as  a  fertilizer.  Between 
1820  and  1830,  attempts  were  made  to  export  it  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  but  the  cargoes  were  un- 
salable. Soon  afterward,  however,  its  value  became 
known,  and  at  this  time  the  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported reaches  nearly  1,500,000  quintals,  valued  at 
about  $1  25  to  $2  per  100  Ibs.  The  following  state- 
ment will  show  the  total  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  ex- 
ported since  1830,  when  the  trade  began : 

1830  to  1824,  inclusive Quintals.      3G1.3S5 

1835  to  1839,        "         "  7t;i.:4'.i 

1840  to  1844,         "         »          1,592.300 

1845  to  184!),        "         «'          2.0fin.V.5 

1850  to  1854,        "         "          .VJH-17:; 

Total "          8Ti 


QUANTITIES  OP  NITRATE  OF  .CODA,  IN  QUINTALS,  EXPORTED 
FROM  1850  TO  1854,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE,  AND  THE  COUNTRIES 
TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 

Countries. 

I860. 

1861. 

185! 

1853. 

1864. 

Belgium  

6,447 

7,000 

California  .... 

5,242 

14,085 
96  4  if. 
89.  609 

4:;i  f>::, 
14651 

(jhill  

4,iiS5 
87,827 
33,630 
304,459 
40,04-' 
10,654 

3,180 
154,i;31 
44,671 
27l,13T 
26,912 
7,399 

8,346 
60,501 
44.027 
360,703 

7,S79 

12,000 
150,423 

188,258 
406,3iJl 

l6,'200 
16,138 

France  

Germany  
Great  Britain. 
Holland  

Italy  

Spain  

Sweden  

4,700 

United  States. 
West  Indies  .  . 
Peru  (North)  . 
For  orders  .  .  . 

25,130 
3,542 

33,136 
9,709 
3,178 
G9.807 

38,436 
2,287 
6,010 
29,647 

58,562 

i.4£5 
23.(;G5 

48,555 

1,198 
11,418 

Total....  |  51  0,879 

5.9,907 

563,276  |  866.  532  (719.879 

Before  Iquique  was  constituted  a  puerto  mayor, 
foreign  vessels  from  any  foreign  port  could  call  and 
anchor,  provided  their  cargoes  consisted  of  nothing  but 
the  following  articles :  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  nuts,  raisins,  almonds,  cocoa-nuts,  flour, 
bran,  biscuit,  macaroni,  frangallo,  chococa,  dried  pota- 
toes, fat,  butter,  tallow,  lard,  jerked  beef,  cheese,  live 
and  dead  stock,  salted  meats,  and  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  roots,  candles  and  soap,  fire-wood,  timber  for 
building,  coals,  bricks,  iron,  steel,  nails,  tools  for  mines, 
empty  sacks,  twine,  machines  for  making  nitrate  or 
distilling  water.  It  is  now  open  to  general  commerce, 
and  will  necessarily  become  a  port  of  much  import- 
ance. Being  the  most  windward  of  the  Peruvian  ports, 
vessels  proceeding  from  the  south,  having  other  goods 
on  board  than  those  above  specified,  were  obliged  to  go 
to  Arica,  the  first  puerto  mayor,  and,  after  dispatch- 
ing at  the  custom-house  there,  beat  back  again  to  Iqui- 
que, at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  fifteen  days'  sailing.  The 
consequence  of  this  restriction  was,  that  but  few  ves- 
sels entered  this  port  with  cargoes  direct  from  foreign 
countries.  Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  mak- 
ing Iquique  a  puerto  mayor  is,  that  it  will  open  a  transit 
trade  into  Bolivia,  and  thus  render  this  port  an  entre- 
pot for  an  extensive  trade  with  that  republic.  The 
distance  to  Potosi  is  much  less — less,  it  is  stated  by 
three  or  four  days' journey,  than  by  the  way  of  Cobija. 
The  mules  would  only  have  to  travel  fifteen  leagues 
without  water,  and  the  pass  in  the  Cordillera  is  equal- 
ly as  favorable  as  by  the  latter  route. 

Tumbez. — Xo  vessels  except  whale  ships  are  allowed 
to  enter  at  this  port.  The  privileges  to  which  Amer- 
ican whalers  are  entitled  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Peru  with  the  United  States,  have  already 
been  stated.  The  market  of  Tumbez  is  supplied  chiefly 
by  American  whale  ships,  which  usually  import  small 
quantities  of  American  manufactured  goods,  flour,  etc. 
Other  foreign  whale  ships  must  conform  to  the  general 
regulations  of  commerce,  which  allow  them  to  anchor, 
provided  they  have  on  board  only  the  products  of  the 
fishery,  provisions  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  vessel  and  crew,  and  to  sell  oil  and  candles  to 
any  amount,  in  exchange  for  provisions,  free  of  import 
duty.  The  following  summary  exhibits  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  American  whaling  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Tumbez,  from  August,  1852,  to 
June  30th,  1855 : 


Years. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

1  <?M          

7.717 

is;,;1,  

T7 

17.:  .7!) 

\<-.\  

64 

19.04J 

IS  55  (first  nix  months). 

32 

9.740 

—  United  States  Commercial  Relations'. 

No  deposits  of  guano  which  will  at  all  compare 
with  those  of  Peru  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  discov- 
ered, although  most  extensive  explorations  have  been 
prosecuted ;  nor  has  science  yet  succeeded,  though  in- 
ventive skill  has  been  tasked  to  the  utmost,  in  manu- 
facturing a  substitute  which  would  supersede  the  use  or 
lower  the  price  of  the  Peruvian  fertilizer. — Sff  CIT-AV-. 
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COMMERCE  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  PERU  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1824,  TO  JULY  1,  1866. 


Yean  ending 

Export*. 

Import!. 

Whereof  there  wa§  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Kurd  KM. 

Tutsi. 

Total 

Export. 

Import. 

Amerlrtn. 

K..n-n;n. 

Sept.  30  1825  

$359,854 
•_'7S,724 
202,944 
159,389 
91,542 
32,4(10 

$374,!i44 
231,176 
70,077 
100,555 
119,016 
3'.»,408 

$734,71)8 
609,899 
273,021 
259,944 
211,167 
71,808 

$346,883 

7'.;5,194 
1,035,402 
943.199 

1,(MI4,458 

972,884 

$500Cr 

$323,157 
408,022 
6li5,7S8 
•29,  350 
002,079 
591,521 

2,919 
3,171 
2,454 
2,314 
74'J 
732 

1820  

18J7  

1328     

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$1,124,853 

$8,560 
7,126 

$U:i5,7T4 

$7,610 
10,834 

16,'<J96 

'  '918 
11,601 
29,531 

$2,060,627 

$16,176 
17,960 

58,863 

'  '918 
111,358 
203,399 

$.-),Ul»S,080 

$917,788 
720,098 
654,630 
619,412 
1,118,278 
155,831 
909,418 
633,437 
242,813 
438,495 

$5000 

$3,220,517 

$331,711 
165,122 
182,872 
203,231 
669,877 
38,203 
440,109 
104,375 
87,696 
146,521 

12,339 

523 
72 
73 
685 

l',221 
1,074 
1,019 
067 

i 

IS!-1        

1833     

KM       .... 

42,  TOT 

1835 

1836 

1S3T  

99,757 
163,868 

1838 

1S39  

1840  

Total.  .  . 
Sept  30  1841 

$322,078 

$86,596 

$2,754 

34,559 
16,731 
18,041 
16,789 

$408,674 

$16.8'o'7 
33,424 

227,537 
141,349 
111,236 
275;  728 

$6,41)9,200 

$524,376 
204,768 
135,563 
184,424 
336,112 
252,599 
396,223 
317,759 
446,953 
170,753 

'.'.    i 

$2,48rf,717 

$129,161 
14,380 
34,441 
21,839 
18,221 
9,500 
32,520 
57,991 
17,408 
3,250 

5,'J34 

'440 
404 
735 
291 
1,208 
2,732 
5,011 
10,332 

'5:52 
1,419 
2,291 
7,340 

1S42     ..   .. 

9mos.,    1843»  
June  30,  1844  

$14,'053 
33,424 

1845  

1846  

1847  

192,978 
124,618 
93,195 
253,939 

1S4S  

184  1     

I860  

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$717,207 

$249,760 
333,794 
657,316 
651,707 
756,323 
1,15^,232 

$83,874 

$22,338 
22.048 
40,261 
33,448 
114,223 
84,991 

$806,081 

$272,098 
355,842 
607,577 
635,155 
870,646 
1,241,223 

$2,969,530 

$94,733 
694.892 
173.441 
1,005.406 
597,618 
217,759 

$344 

3000 
5000 

7600 

$338,711 

'$975 
16,679 

21,759 

18,920 
5,179 
63,246 
121,825 
85,151 
51,661 

11,612 

13,519 
11,331 
37,410 
30,685 
25,377 
20,107 

1852       .     . 

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  the  terms  of  which  treat}-  are  adhered  to  in  good 
faith  at  the  ports  of  Peru ;  and  although  questions  some- 
times arise  in  police  cases  regarding  seamen  belonging 
to  American  vessels,  the  authorities  assist  readily  in  ar- 
ranging such  questions  as  they  occur.  The  present  ex- 
isting regulations  are  fixed  and  definite  as  regards  com- 
merce. Changes  in  parts  of  these  regulations  are  made 
by  decrees  issued  by  the  President  and  Congress,  when 
that  body  is  in  session,  and  by  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil of  State  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  as  required 
by  the  public  exigencies.  At  present  (August,  1855) 
the  government  is  undergoing  the  process  of  a  revision 
of  its  fundamental  laws,  now  being  made  by  a  conven- 
tion of  deputies  elected  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  holding  its  sessions  in  the  hall  of  Congress  at  the 
city  of  Lima.  There  are  no  privileges  permitted  to  the 
commerce  of  other  nations  which  are  denied  or  not  al- 
lowed to  the  United  States.  There  are  no  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  commerce  of  other  nations  and  not  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  But«a  line  of  eight  fine 
British  steamers,  carrying  the  mails  and  running  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Panama  and  Talcahuano,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  postal  convention  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  Peru,  are  exempted  from  all  tonnage  du- 
ties and  port  charges  whatsoever  in  the  ports  of  Peru, 
in  consideration  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  of  Peru 
to  and  from  the  various  ports  of  Peru  at  which  they 
touch  in  making  passages  to  and  from  Talcahuano  and 
Panama.  The  whaling  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
also,  are  allowed  certain  privileges  in  the  port  of  Tum- 
bez  and  all  the  open  ports  of  Peru,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  now  existing.  Some  question  has  been  made  b}* 
Peru  as  to  whether  this  privilege  should  allow  whale 
ships  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  in  one  port 
only,  while  on  a  cruise,  or  at  each  or  any  port  or  ports, 
and  every  time  they  visit  such  port  or  other  port  or 
ports  of  Peru.  The  amount  of  the  port  charges  made 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of 
Peru  is  as  follows,  namely  :  Tonnage  duty,  25  cents  per 
51) 


ton ;  anchorage  fee,  $8  on  vessels  to  Callao  only ;  anch- 
orage fee  on  vessels  to  Callao  and  the  Chincha  Isl- 
ands is  $4  more,  making  $12 ;  inspector's  fee,  $4  25 ; 
custom-house  fee,  $4  25.  The  various  stamped  papers 
cost  from  $5  to  $12.  according  to  the  operations  made 
by  the  vessel.  There  are  no  light-house  dues  nor  any 
light-houses,  and  no  hospital  money  is  exacted.  The 
tonnage  duty  is  only  payable  in  one  port,  and  only 
once  in  six  months.  There  are  no  pilots  nor  any  pilot 
system  in  Peru — the  nature  of  the  ports  rendering  pi- 
lots unnecessary.  National  vessels  that  measure  less 
than  200  tons  do  not  pay  any  tonnage  duty,  but  pay 
the  other  port  charges.  National  vessels  over  200  tons 
register  pay  25  cents  per  ton,  being  the  same  duty  that 
the  vessels  of  all  nations  are  inade  subject  to.  The 
line  of  eight  British  mail  steamers  is  exempted  from 
all  port  charges  whatsoever,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  postal  convention  now  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  Peru.  The  transhipment  of  goods  is  per- 
mitted in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  either  to  an- 
other port  in  Peru  or  to  a  foreign  port.  This  privilege 
is  allowed  also  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations.  By  the 
Reglamento  de  Commercio  for  1852,  the  latest  yet  pub- 
lished, it  is  allowed  to  vessels  of  all  nations  to  take 
coastwise,  from  one  open  port  (mayor)  to  another,  any 
foreign  goods  in  bond ;  that  is,  which  have  not  paid 
duty ;  for  example,  from  Arica  or  Isly  to  Callao.  It 
is  also  allowed  to  take  the  productions  of  Peru,  and 
any  foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, from  any  port  to  another  port  or  ports  in  Peru. 
All  vessels  may  go  loaded  with  free  goods,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Peru,  not  only  from  one  open  port  to  an- 
other, but  from  an  open  port  to  a  minor  port  (menor), 
or  from  a  minor  port  to  an  open  port  (mayor),  or  in 
any  manner.  Vessels  of  all  nations  are  permitted  to 
go  to  the  port  Iquique,  to  load  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
other  articles,  and  also  to  proceed  from  Callao  to  the 
Chincha  Islands  to  load  with  guano. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  known  and  in 
common  use  in  Peru,  are  those  of  Spain,  having  re- 
mained the  same  as  when  Peru  was  a  colony  of  Spain. 
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The  difference  between  the  vara  and  the  yard  in  the 
custom-house  is  eight  per  cent,  additional,  the  vara 
being  about  33  inches  of  the  English  yard  of  36  inches. 
The  gross  and  dozen  are  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  gallon  of  oil,  of  wine,  and  of  spirits,  are 
each  taken  at  7J  pounds  to  the  gallon.  The  fanega  is 
an  arbitrary  ideal  measure, and  is  regulated  by  weight; 
namety,  one  fanega  of  wheat  is  135  pounds ;  one  fa- 
nega of  millet  is  130  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  beans  is 
182  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  peas  is  182  pounds ;  one  fa- 
nega of  corn  is  156  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  Lima  beans 
is  156  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  tallow  is  130  pounds. 
Hut  these  measures  do  not  come  into  use  in  foreign  in- 
tercourse, or  in  any  large  transactions.  There  is  no 
measure  of  bulk  in  use,  such  as  a  bushel  or  a  gallon ; 
articles  measured  in  bushels  or  in  gallons  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  by  the  pound  or  quintal  of  100  pounds 
in  Peru.  The  difference  between  the  pound  and  quin- 
tal (of  100  pounds)  of  Peru  and  those  quantities  in  the 
United  States  is  two  per  cent.,  the  pound  of  Spain  and 
Peru  being  two  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  pound  avoir- 
dupois of  the  United  States  and  England. 

Insurance  to  the  United  States,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  per  cent.  Freight,  $20  to  $30  per  ton  of  2240 
pounds,  guano,  delivered ;  and  the  same  price  on  40 
cubic  feet  measurement  of  other  articles.  Commission, 
two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  invoice.  Cash 
in  all  cases  on  exports.  Average  rate  of  exchange, 
five  to  seven  per  cent,  premium  for  a  bill  on  the  United 
States,  and  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on  United  States  cur- 
rency. The  true  par  of  exchange  is :  Specie,  six  to 
ten  per  cent,  premium ;  by  exchange,  six  to  seven  per 
cent.  Bills,  six  to  seven  per  cent,  premium ;  by  the 
currency,  ten  per  cent.  No  duty  is  charged  on  mer- 
chandise exported.  No  internal  or  other  taxes  are 
levied  on  exports.  Guano  belongs  to  the  governmenl 
and  people  of  Peru,  and  is  sold  by  itself. 
PBIOEB  OP  EXPOKTS. 

Articles.  Wholesale  Price 

Guano  from  the  Chincha 

Islands Per  ton  of  2240  Ibs. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  a  sort  of 

saltpetre Per  100  Ibs $1  25 

Hides,  ox  and  cow Each 2  00 

Bark,  Peruvian Per  100  Ibs 40  GO 

Tin,  block "          1300 

Hats,  straw Dozen 12  00,  etc. 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 1000 2000 

Wool,  sheep's 100  Ibs 1200 

Chocolate "       14  00 

Vanilla Pound 6  00  to  $7  00 

Balsam "     150 

Peruvian  Bark.  The  trees  yielding  Peruviai 
bark,  which  grow  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  8000  fee 
on  the  Andes,  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  fellec 
for  the  sake  of  their  bark,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to 
replace  them.  Fears  have  been  naturally  entertainec 
that  ere  long  the  supply  of  bark,  and  consequently  ol 
quinine,  would  fail.  Efforts  have  consequently  been 
made  to  transplant  the  tree  into  countries  where  it  i 
supposed  the  climate  would  be  suitable.  Dr.  Royl 
has  taken  measures  for  introducing  Cinchona  Calisaya 
or  the  yellow-bark  tree,  into  the  higher  regions  of  In 
dia ;  and  of  late  years  the  Dutch  government  have  em 
ployed  Mr.  Hasskarl  to  transport  plants  of  various  spe 
cies  of  cinchona  from  South  America  to  Java  ami  oth 
er  parts  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  These  attempts 
have  been  successful ;  and  the  reports  in  regard  to  th 
growth  of  the  plant  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  expecta 
tion  that  ere  long  the  Peruvian  bark  trees  will  b< 
scattered  over  extensive  districts,  and  will  thus  be 
saved  from  destruction. — Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  9 
Pewter  (Ger.  Zinn,  Zinnyeisserzinn ;  Fr.  Etain ;  It 
Htnynu;  Sp.  Kitano,  Ptltre ;  Buss.  Olowo),  a  factitious 
metal  used  in  making  plates,  dishes,  and  other  domes- 
tic utensils.  It  is  a  compound,  the  basis  of  which  L 
tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  abou 
one-twentieth  or  less  of  copper,  or  other  metallic  bod 
ies,  as  the  experience  of  the  workmen  has  shown  to  bi 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  an< 


:olor,  such  as  lead,  zinc, bismuth,  and  antimony.    There 
are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the  names 
f  plate,  trifle,  and  ley  pewter.     The  first  was  formerly 
much  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  of  the  second  are  made 
,he  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures  for  beer ;  and  of 
he  ley-pewter,  wine  measures  and  large  measures.    A 
ine  pewter  is  made,  according  to  Aiken,  by  fusing  to- 
ether  100  parts  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and 
4  of  copper.     The  use  of  these  additions  to  tin  is  to 
harden  it  and  preserve  its  color;  and  a  good  pewter, 
when  clean  and  polished,  has  a  silvery  lustre,  and  does 
lot  readily  tarnish.     Common  pewter,  of  which  meas- 
ures and  pewter  pots  are  made,  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
tin. 

Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  second  city  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  pop- 
ulation and  in  manufactures,  is  in  lat.  39°  56'  39"  N., 
and  long.  75°  10'  54"  W.,  130  miles  from  Washington, 
and  87  from  New  York.  Population  in  1800  was  70,287 ; 
in  1810,  96,287;  in  1820,  119,325;  in  1830,  167,325;  in 
1840,  258,037 ;  in  1850,  408,762 ;  and  in  1854.  .480,000. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  extends 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  rivers  bounding  it  lie 
about  two  miles  apart  in  the  narrowest  place.  The 
city  is  100  miles  distant  from  the  ocean  by  the  course 
of  the  Delaware.  Its  principal  harbor  is  on  the  east, 
or  Delaware  River  side,  where  ships  come  up,  and  its 
foreign  commerce  centres.  Philadelphia  has  an  ex- 
tensive foreign,  and  a  still  greater  domestic  trade ;  by 
means  of  railroads  and  canals  it  possesses  facilities  for 
communication  with  a  great  extent  of  country.  The 
city  is  built  upon  a  plain  rising  gradually  from  the 
Delaware  on  the  east,  and  the  Schuylkill  on  the  west, 
to  the  height  of  about  65  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
rivers  at  highest  water.  The  portion  most  densely 
built  upon  has  an  outline  of  about  ten  miles,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  Delaware  River  five  miles.  Philadel- 
phia is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
High  Street,  extending  from  river  to  river,  and  Broad 
Street,  which  extends  south  and  north  from  Penn 
Square,  are  very  wide  and  spacious  thoroughfares ; 
the  other  streets  are,  many  of  them,  neat  and  cleanly 
kept.  The  public  buildings  are  generally  tasty  and 
well  built  edifices,  and  the  private  residences  have  a 
neat  and  cheerful  appearance.  It  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  1682  by  Thomas  Holmes;  the  ground  se- 
lected was  claimed  by  three  Swedes  by  the  name  of 
Swenson,  who  held  a  title  to  it  obtained  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1664.  This  claim  was  pur- 
chased by  Penn. — Harper's  and  LippincotCs  Gn^tltern. 
Manufactures. — This  branch  of  the  industry  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  very  important  both  as  regards  value  and 
extent.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  water-power  of  great 
magnitude,  and  coal  is  obtained  at  an  easy  and  cheap 
rate,  so  that  steam  can  be  applied  as  a  motive  power 
to  a  great  advantage  over  other  places,  and  which  lias 
been  made  extensively  available.  Machinery,  locomo- 
tives, hardware,  sugar-refining,  cordage,  and  a  variety- 
of  wares  are  produced  here. — Census  Report,  1850. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED.  THE  NVMHER  OF  HANDS  rMriovrn.  AND 
THE  VALUE  OK  THE  ANNUM,  I'KODUI-T  or  THIS  I'.KAM  n  OK 
INDUSTRY.  IN  TIIK  CITY  AND  Corvrv  or  1  im.Ai>i:i.riii  \ 
DURING  TUB  YEAH  KMUM,  ,1  INI:  '•>»,  1850. 


Districts. 

Capital 

HaiulsMiii.lM. 

Annual 
Products. 

Males. 

}\  m. 

Philadelphia  City.. 
Northern  l.ilicrtii's. 
Spring  Garden  
Kensington  

$13.  107.  (i  & 
3,922,251 
2,913,446 
8,786,71  ! 
2.171.  005 
530.  364 
7,'.J37.3S<l 

4,463 

i  .:;  .', 
c>  7  8 
2,060 
1.070 
6,705 

1181 
354 
18!  o 
1C7 

^0.309,265 
T,078,088 

[0,083  '.'iii 

Moyiimciising  
Townships,  etc  
Total  

$33.737,911 

59.106 

#i>i.n  i.ir.' 

Coal  Trade,  etc.  —  The  coal  trade  during  the  year  1853 
amounted  in  value  to  over  $16,000,000,  and  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market  about  6,000.000  tons.      The 
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commerce  of  Philadelphia  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
amounting  in  value  the  same  year  to  $14,500,000,  and 
i'in|iloying  a  tonnage  of  252,451  tons.  In  1854  there 
was  ii  line  of  first-class  steamships  and  four  lines  of  sail- 
ing-vessels plying  between  this  port  and  Liverpool ; 
t\vi)  steamships  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  one  to 
liichinond,  Virginia,  via  Norfolk  and  Petersburg;  one 
to  Uoston;  one  to  Hartford;  two  to  New  York ;  and 
one  to  Baltimore.  These  vessels  were  substantial  and 
well  built,  and  most  of  them  constructed  in  this  city. 
The  total  number  of  steamships,  ships,  barks,  brigs, 
schooners,  barges,  etc.,  entering  the  port  during  the 
year  1856,  was  27,044. — See  COAL  ;  COINAGE. 

The  following  railroads  centre  here :  The  Camden 
and  A m boy ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  connecting 
\vi:h  the  New  Jersey ;  the  Camden  and  Atlantic ;  Phil- 
adelphia and  Germantown;  Philadelphia,  Reading,  and 
Pottsville ;  the  Great  Central  Railroad  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  its  extensive  connections;  Philadelphia  and 
Westchester ;  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more, etc.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal,  108  miles 
long,  extends  to  Port  Carbon ;  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  14  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Del- 
aware River  at  Delaware  city  to  Back  Creek,  Mary- 
land. These  great  arteries  of  traffic  contribute  much 
to  the  trade  of  Philadelphia. 

The  city,  as  consolidated  by  the  act  of  January,  1854, 
embraces  a  territory  23^  miles  long,  and  5^  average 
breadth,  coextensive  with  the  county.  It  is  divided 
into  24  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  for 
two  years,  a  select  council  of  24  members  for  the  same 
period,  and  a  common  council  of  72  members,  elected 
annually. 

Philadelphia  was  first  surveyed  and  regulated  in 
1632.  It  had  previously  been  in  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  border- 
ing on  Delaware  Bay  as  early  as  1627.  It  was  named 
after  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  that  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  original  design  of  William  Penn,  its 
original  founder  and  proprietor,  was  designed  to  have 
equaled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent ;  but  the  idea 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  charter  of  1701  restricted 
it  to  the  boundaries  of  the  late  city  proper.  Penn's 
country  residence  was  at  Pennsburg  Manor,  above 
Bristol,  in  which  was  a  large  Hall  of  Audience,  where 
he  held  treaties  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  oak  arm- 
chair in  which  he  sat  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. The  first  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
September  5th,  1774,  and  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights ;  on  July  4th,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  in  the  autumn  of  1776  retired  to  Baltimore  ;  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1777,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  occupied  it  until  the  18th  of  June  follow- 
ing. May  17th,  1787,  a  convention  met  here,  and  in 
September  17th,  following,  agreed  on  a  Constitution  for 
the  United  States,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  1800. 

Harbor,  Light-houses,  Pilotage,  etc.  —  Vessels  of  the 
largest  burden  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
but  those  drawing  above  18  or  20  feet  water  can  not 
reach  Philadelphia  on  account  of  a  bar  a  little  below 
the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  magnificent  bay  formed 
by  the  embouchure  of  the  Delaware,  has  Cape  May  on 
its  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  its  south  side.  The 
former,  in  lat.  38°  57'  N.,  long.  75°  47'  45"  W.,  is  a 
sandy  headland,  rising  about  12  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  has  recently  been  surmounted  by  a 
light-house  60  feet  in  height.  The  light  revolves  once 
a  minute;  an  eclipse  of  50  seconds  being  succeeded  by 
a  brilliant  flash  of  10  seconds.  It  is  seen  in  clear  weath- 
er from  20  to  25  miles  off.  Cape  Henlopen,  marking 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay,  is  in  lat.  38°  47'  N., 
long.  75°  4'  45"  W.  A  little  south  from  it  is  a  hill, 
elevated  about  60  feet  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  on  it  is  erected  a  light-house  72  feet  in  height,  fur- 
nished with  a  powerful  fixed  light  visible  in  clear  weath- 


er ten  leagues  off.  To  the  north  of  this  principal  light, 
and  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  a  second  light- 
house lias  been  constructe.il,  .'Hi  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  is  also  furnished  with  A  fixed  light,  which 
may  be  seen  about  six  leagues  off.  The  channel  for 
large  ships  is  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  banks 
called  the  Overfalls.  The  navigation  is,  however,  a 
little  difficult,  and  it  is  compulsory  on  ships  to  take 
pilots.  The  latter  frequently  board  them  at  sea ;  but, 
if  not,  as  soon  as  a  ship  conies  between  the  Capes,  she 
must  hoist  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  heave  to  as  soon 
as  one  offers  to  come  on  board. 

PHILADELPHIA  TO  TUB  OOBAN. — DISTANCES,  IN  STATUTE 
MILKS,  FEOM  I'HILADKI.I-IIIA  fM.M'.M:!'  :•  TI'.KKT  V. 
TO  TUB  CAPES,  BY  THE  USUAL  STKAM15OAT  I  IIANNKL.  AS 
LAID  DOWN  ON  THE  CHART  OP  THE   lUXAWAKK  1JV  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

From  Philadelphia  (Market  Street  Wharf)  to  Milei 

Fort  Minliu  landing  (broad  on'  iu  channel) 8  3-S 

Chester  landing  "  165-8 

Marcus  Hook  landing        "  ''  201-4 

Quarryville  "  "  "  24  3-4 

Dupont's  "  "  263-8 

Wilmington,  by  the  Christiana,  to  bridge 31  3-4 

New  Castle,  railroad  wharf'  (broad  off  in  channel).. .  34 

Delaware  City  landing  "  "  ...  39  5-8 

Keedy  Island  "  "  ...  44 1-4 

Port  Penn  landing .' 447-8 

Listpn's  Tree  (broad  off  in  channel) 51  3-16 

Liston's  Point         "  "  51 5-6 

Duck  Creek  Light    (broad  off  in  channel) 55  3-8 

Bombay  Hook  Point        "  '»  609-16 

Buoy  of  tbe  Middle 71  9-16 

Ledge  Light  Boat 76  1-4 

Buoy  of  the  Lower  (qr.) 83  5-8 

Brandy  wine  Light-house 89  9-16 

Buoy  of  the  Brown 93  1-16 

Breakwater 102  3-8 

Cape  Henlopen 102  5-8 

Cape  May  landing,  by  channel  east  of  Pea  Patch. . .  £6 

Exports  of  Breadstvjfs. — The  annexed  statement 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  breadstuff's  exported 
from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  ports  during  1855  and 
1856: 


1855. 

1S56. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour  Barrels. 
Corn  meal        " 
Rye  meal  .         " 
Wheat  .  .  .  Bushels. 
Corn  " 
Rye,  Oats,  etc  

218,-197 

86,-  168 

12,757 
226,071 
686,252 

$1,962,<>1S 
435,204 
86,238 
451,921 
683,782 
57,807 

343,335 
91,249 
16,298 
662,338 
1,093,521 

$2,400,m 
290,400 
68,612 
1,049,777 
711,999 
232,435 

Total  

$3,677,507 

$4,753,336 

These  figures  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  prices 
of  breadstuff's  in  the  years  specified,  as  follows  : 

Average  Price  1855. 

Average  Price  1856. 

Flour  

$8  9!>|  per  barrel. 
4  57J- 
676 
1  993  per  bushel. 

!:!•} 

$6  Ii9    per  barrel. 
318Jr 
4  21 
1  5>i  per  bushel. 
64} 

Corn  Meal  .  .  . 
Rye  Meal  
Wheat  

Corn  

It  will  be  observed  also  that,  had  the  articles  enu- 
merated brought  the  prices  in  1856  that  were  paid  for 
them  in  1855,  the  value  of  breadstuff's  exported  in 
1856  would  have  aggregated  $6,123,216  instead  of 
$4,753,336.  the  real  cost. 

Receipts  of  Cattle  in  Philadelphia. — The  following 
tabular  statement  presents  the  number  of  cattle  re- 
ceived here  during  each  of  the  last  twelve  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  large  number  brought  in  by  butch- 
ers, of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained : 


Years. 

IK'fves. 

Cows. 

8win6 

Sheep; 

Total. 

184!) 

51,298 

IS  8:  5 

itti.506 

1846 

47,510 

14480 

IS,  (170 

136,460 

mr 

50.3TO 

!(i  71  10 

29,450 

67,800 

14T,220 

1848 

67,211 

14,ln8 

41,690 

76,820 

1*4) 

68,120 

14,880 

-M.700 

77.110 

206,250 

1850 

68,T60 

1.-.  I  :'o 

4r,.<mo 

v_'  Mil 

213,27ft 

1861 

60,100 

15  KM 

46,700 

83,000 

•JIT)  •-'(!(» 

1852 

71,200 

14,430 

49,200 

81,200 

216.0-JO 

1853 

T1,90Q 

16;  100 

72,300 

212,600 

1884 

73.400 

l.-).:;.r>i 

61,000 

227.750 

1666 

65,900 

11.:.:;" 

65.300 

189,600 

'264,530 

1850 

61,978 

12.900 

103,350 

210.70(1 

41S.928 
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The  following  table  shows  the  measurement  of  grain, 


seeds,  salt,  and  coal,  in  Philadelphia,  annually,  for  the     include  all  the  receipts  of  grain,  seeds,  etc., at  this  port. 


last  sixteen  years.    This  statement,  of  course,  does  not 


Barley.      I          Oata. 


Y«are. 


Seeds. 


Beans. 


Bit.  Coal.     |         Salt. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1S44 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1841 
1850 
1851 
1832 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


467,2-43* 

462,770 

434,3841 


792.502* 
983,923 
947,5.8 
723.0C4* 
i'45,465 
1,103,2.36 
1,05J,08S 
977,544^ 
950,339* 
731.333 
1,046,096 
1,051,591 


781,278J 
4j2,951 
518,671* 
640,459 
768.486J 
665.178 
1,093,264 
1,302,318* 
1,283.092 
1,163,606 
1.378,491 
799, 199  £ 
967,51 4* 
1,182,178 
1,433,458 
1,801,092 


51,S71* 
36334 
08,013* 
95,227* 
85,357* 
30,829 
73.1,72 
46,900{ 
64,446 
C3,905 
89,219 
59,637 
49,903 
41,496* 
147.889 
233,389 


44,336 

85,1.78* 

20,012 

58,600 

46.630* 

40,339 

38,210 

62,554* 

27,042 

70.2-28 

41.459 

37,119 

31,250 

39,705 

01,918 

84,962 


167,508* 

194,1)08 

372,713* 

375,578} 

357,677* 

350,942 

369,171 

327,7331 

424,316 

401,396 

359,066 

427,538 

406,529 

272.946 

6S6.924 

460,540 


19.704* 

25,198* 

27,773* 

42,358 

31,434 

15,864 

7,528 

9,770f 

7,690 

5.261 

3.705 

23,774 

11541 

18,040 

410 

629 


3040J 

1616* 

1580* 

1402* 

3930J 

£895 

676 

459 

1270 

1803 

253 


118.1C8 

9,068 

131,909 

1.7,000 
261,838 
348,261 
268,760 
357,827 
235,092 
100,395 
55S.P02 

61,767 

"560 
6,504 


3:6,132 
151,250 
174.1JS4* 
217,815* 
146.451 
237,463 
246,438 
200.474 
4M.157 
178.712 
242.917 
168,096 
17,870 
5814 


IMPORTATION  OF  HIDES  AT  Pnn.ADEi.rniA. 


Y«ars. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1831   

132,492 

No  return. 

132,492 

1832  

173.761 

51,060 

224,821 

1833    

63.485 

84593 

148,078 

1834    

93,691 

51,879 

145,576 

1837  

127,057 

20.166 

147,233 

1838  

95,853 

29,372 

125,225 

1833  

124.208 

23,905 

148,113 

1840  

127.526 

13,050 

140,576 

1841  

143440 

14,084 

157.524 

1812    

123,674 

19,570 

143,244 

18  '3  

84,609 

9,370 

93,979 

1844  

127,632 

19,0:2 

146,724 

184r>  

90,725 

S,.';55 

99,280 

1846  

51,815 

17,742 

69,557 

1847  

76,139 

75,818 

151,957 

18-18  

52,414 

72.300 

124,714 

1849    

102.698 

88,284 

190,  E  28 

1S50    

103,882 

47.701 

151,673 

1851  

134.225 

35,727 

169,952 

1853 

130,154 

37,154 

167,308 

1853  

119,977 

24,434 

144,411 

1854  ....... 

174  5:,T 

10,451 

185,048 

1855  

156,102 

12.300 

168,402 

1856  

109,755 

9,399 

119,154 

FOREIGN  HIDES  IMPOBTED  INTO  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1S56. 


Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels , 

Corn,  bushels 

Corn  meal,  barrels 

Rye  meal,         "      

Rye,  bushels 

Ship-bread,  barrels 

I'ice,  tierces 

Beef,  tierces  and  barrels 

Pork,      "         "        "... 

Butter,  pounds 

Cheese,      "      

Naval  stores,  barrels 

Oil,  gallons 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 

Lard,  pounds , 

Coal,  tons 

Tallow,  pounds 

Candles,      "      

Soap,  "      

Bacon,         "      

Bark,  hhds 


1865. 


220,(.7'J 

206  069 

685,807 

98,973 

13,460 

45,762 

21,856 

2,122 

6615 

7,872 

344,682 

389,504 

23,083 

39,129 

1,900,'793 

19,835 

705.700 

5C4  514 

1,089,001 

4,210.616 

651 


1856. 


342,035 

6*4.002 

1,057,283 

92,6P3 

15,307 

238.363 

26.426 

4537 

7.6/5 

11.141 

4-:960S 

989.702 

14,517 

61.3f;5 

10,422 

1,934,686 

13.387 

391,463 

709,146 

1.256.086 

4,988,716 

1,373 


Cash  Duties. — The  following  is  an  official  statement 
of  the  amount  of  cash  duties  received  at  the  custom- 
house at  this  port  during  the  past  three  years : 


Buenos  Ayres  and  Laguayra 

Brazil 

Spanish  Main 

Africa 

Total 

Calcutta,  kips 

Total  coastwise . 


Number. 


79,829 

13,215 

4,772 

5,540 


103,356 
9,399 


50 

380 


The  following  is  the  aggregate  exports  from  Phila- 
delphia to  foreign  ports  in  185G  : 


Countries. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Swedish  West  Indies  .  . 
Danish  West  Indies  .  .  . 
British  East  Indies  

$81,372 
66,911 
G78 
26,097 

$3,410 
416 
2,632 

$84,783 
67,327 
3,010 
HM#T 

Bremen  

84,415 
3,S5),212 

18,066 

34,415 
3,877,278 

3,972 

21,786 

25,758 

Other  Br.N.  A.  Colonies 

349.323 

7S3,C87 

8,931 
21,911 

358,  '254 
814,998 

British  West  Indies  .  .  . 

742622 
134  £89 

6,399 

749.021 
134,589 

28,494 

290 

28,784 

French  West  Indies  .  .  . 
Porto  Rico  

1.260 
18,635 

'l52 

1,260 
18.847 

Hayti                     

79,430 

1,490 

80,920 

Central  Republic  and  ) 
New  Granada  ( 
Venezuela  

14,000 

617,947 
450,031 

62,914 

14,000 

617,974 
512,945 

B.  Ayres  &  Montevideo 
Sandwich  Islands  

105,101 
102,055 
131,279 

2,3-74 
6,029 

4,817 

107.425 
108,084 
136.096 

Colombian  ports  

19.17S 

7,047 

19.178 
7.r47 

6,360 

6,360 

Holland 

41,  5'  8 

41,5^8 

Hamburg  

10,568 

10,868 

Gibraltar  

13,757 

13,757 

Total  

$7,711,285 

$188,592 

$7,899,977 

Months. 


January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November 
December 
Total. . . 


1854. 


$53:>,292 
525,098 
316,333 
379,471 
328  422 
304.754 
485.163 
601,153 
325,077 
257.1S7 
215,615 
100,944 


$4,368,515 


$^37,437 
280,3,'  6 
340,916 
228,183 
225,888 
249.445 
311,649 
441,422 
275,033 
216,0  8 
311.592 
235,202 


1856. 


$214,848 
64,904 
673.002 
385,236 
433,623 
376,420 
413,879 
533,499 
£45,613 
2S5,!'8S 
243,162 
271.943 


$3,353,517     I  $4,301,123 


The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  the  district  of  Philadelphia  from  1791 
to  1816.  For  subsequent  trade  see  ante,  p.  1510. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  exported  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  to  foreign  ports  for  the  years 
1855-'5G: 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

1791  

$3.436  093 

$3.436,093 

1792  

3,820  662 

3.82!'  662 

1793  

6,f  53,836 

6.958  830 

17:4  

6.643,092 

6.  643,  d!  2 

17R5  

11.518,260 

11.518.260 

17!'6        .   .  . 

17,513,866 

17.513,866 

1707      

11.446,291 

11.446  291 

1798    ... 

8.915.463 

8,915,463 

1799  

12.131,967 

12,431.!  07 

1800  

11,940,679 

ll,r4'U)70 

1801  

17.4:18.193 

17  438,193 

1802  

12,677,475 

12,677,475 

1S03  

$3,504,4% 

7.525  710 

11.030,206 

1S;>4    

6  851,  -144 

11,030,157 

17,881,601 

1805  

9,397,012 

13,762,252 

23  159,'  64 

18')6  

13,809,389 

17,574,702 

31,384.091 

ixi.7  

12,055.128 

16.864,744 

28,919872 

1808  

2,046,803 

4  013,330 

6  !  60,133 

1809  

4,810,883 

9.049.241 

13.860.124 

1810  

6,241,764 

10.9:3,3(8 

17  ':;5  1C2 

1811  
1812  

3,865,670 
1,313.203 

5.601,447 
4  66  i  -157 

9.  560,1  IT 
5  073.750 

1813  

327,404 

3  249  623 

8,577,117 

1814 

1815  

1  024.368 

3  569  551 

4  593,919 

1816  

2,709,917 

4,486.329 

7.196.246 

Total  

$68,1-57,861 

$237,220,818 

$317.081,474 
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ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS,  DISCRIMIN- 
ATING   m.TWEKN    ARRIVALS    FOREIGN   AND    COASTWISE, 
WHICH  KNTK11KD  THE  I'OUT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FKOM  THE 
IHT  OF  .JANUARY,  1825,  TO  TIIK  IST  OF  JANUARY,  1840. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE   NUMBER  OF  A 

FORK.lliN      AND     COASTWISE,    WHICH     HAVE     ARBI 

rini.Ai>i:i.riiiA  IUJKINI;  FIVE  YEARS. 
Total  in  1852                                              ...  25,1 

'KKSKI.H, 

VED     AT 

59 
20 
01 
23 

44 

entered 
and  to 
1,1856; 
'  vessels 
ear  was 
ncrease 
').     The 
ags  was 
10  ves- 
mcrease 
29  tons. 
Ameri- 
s,  a  de- 
55  ;  and 
gn  flags 
rease  of 
lecrease 

d  an  ill- 

Ye»™. 

Foreign.             Coaitwit*. 

Total. 

Total  in  1^.'>!                         30,1 

1826  

484                  1,195 
482                   1,196 
469                   1,320 
460                  1,247 
874                  2,210 
416                  3,287 
:::  0                 3,262 
428                  2,849 
474                  2,573 
430                  2,686 
429                  3,573 
421                  3,764 
403                  7,776 
464                10,860 
521                 11,183 

1,077 
1,789 
1,097 
2,584 
2,702 
3,653 
3,277 
8,047 
3,116 
4,002 
4,185 
8,185 
11,324 
11,709 

Total  in  1854                                          ....  29,0 

Total  ia  1N55                                    30,2 

18-27  

Total  in  ISiXi                                  27,U 

1828      

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  vessels 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from 
foreign  ports,  during  the  year  ending  June  30t 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  o 
entered  under  the  American  flag  during  the  y 
452,  and  the  tonnage  198,253  tons,  being  an 
of  32  vessels  and  8432  tons  over  the  year  185 
total  number  of  vessels  entered  under  foreign  f 
125,  and  the  tonnage  37,696  tons,  an  increase  01 
sels  and  17,497  tons  over  1855  ;  making  a  total 
over  the  preceding  year  of  42  vessels  and  25,9 
The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  under  the 
can  flag  was  304,  and  the  tonnage  110,581  ton 
crease  of  22  vessels  and  7849  tonnage  under  18, 
the  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  under  forei 
was  127,  and  the  tonnage  38,409  tons,  an  inc 
nine  vessels  and  18,362  tons,  making  a  total  < 
from  that  of  the  preceding  year  of  13  vessels,  an 
crease  of  513  tons.     See  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1S30  

1832  

Ix'i-t 

1835    


ls:;7      

1839  

ARRIVAL  OF  VESSELS  AT  THE  POET  OF  PHILADELPHIA  DUR- 
ING THE  YEARS  1848,  1849,  AND  1850. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

101 
852 
905 
5,907 
3.629 
464 
3,265 
9,800 

115 

325 
888 
6,480 
4,436 
661 
3,G86 
8,528 

106 
342 

834 
7,681 
5,200 
1,043 
3,850 
8,490 

Barks 

Boats  

Total  

24,483 

25,169 

27,555 

i 

Countries. 

NTERKD. 

Flag,  American. 

Flag,  Foreign. 

Countries. 

Flag,  American. 

Flag,  Foreign. 

No.  of 

Vessels. 

Ton- 

No 
Vesi 

els. 

Ton- 
nage. 

No.  of 

Vessels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Ton- 
nage^. 

Swedish  West  Indies  
Danish  West  Indies  

2 
2 

2S7 
404 

'i 

8 
1' 
19 

25 

28 

2,382 
134 
21,057 

2,'059 
2,470 
2,603 

Swedish  West  Indies  .... 
Danish  West  Indies  

5 

2 

1,409 
738 

3 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
17 
1 
9 

'i 

58 
19 
1 

'  '508 
251 
1,526 
218 
94 
299 
20,1:5 
283 
3,148 

'  '335 

7,170 
1,816 
IIS 

Holland 

1 

63 
2 
1 
55 
37 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
133 
11 
1 
1 
1 
5 
16 
16 
1 
1 
31 
82 
1 
11 
8 
452 

367 
60,847 
526 
795 
10,lti3 
8,772 
170 
412 
370 
1,350 
2,666 
306 
177 
30,076 
2,5.8 
197 
118 
574 
1,982 
5,124 
2,943 
213 
233 
6,153 
8,054 
604 
13,236 
825 
160,557 

Holland               

1 

'i 

46 
1 
5 
1 
2 
19 
55 
6 
2 
1 

500 

'457 

42,036 
330 
2,681 
19S 
1,435 
6,116 
11,736 
2,114 
370 
731 

Dutch  West  Indies  

British  N.  A.  Po 
British  West  In 
British  Hondur 
British  Guiana 
British  Poss.  in 
British  East  Ind 
France  on  the  A 
France  on  the  Ik 
Spain  on  the  Me 

ssessions. 
flies  

'3 

'2 
5 
6 
1 

'i 

'  752 

'  '325 
1,053 
9-28 
108 

'  319 

Africa  .  . 
ies  

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss. 
British  West  Indies  

tlantic  .  . 
editer'n. 
diter'n.  . 

British  Poss.  in  Africa  .  . 

Porto  Rico  .... 

France  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
France  on  the  Med'n.  .  .  . 
French  West  Indies  

3 
2 
1 
1 
32 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 
25 
25 
2 
3 
304 

1,043 
587 
240 
847 
19,702 
53 
197 
1,248 
3:5 
139 
6,727 
6,228 
443 
1,868 
110,681 

2 
'5 

'i 
'3 

127 

480 

'  'l75 

'  'CS4 

38,409 

Cape  de  Verds. 

Sicily  

8 
2 

'i 
1 

1-25 

1,887 
183 

'  'l  36 
218 

37,696 

Porto  Rico  

Hayti 

Mexico  

Hayti     

Central  Republic  

Venezuela  

Chili  

Brazil  
Uruguay  
Buenos  Ayres  t... 
Total  

Peru  

Ecuador  
Total  

Philippine  Islands,  a  large  and  important  group 
in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  forming  its  northern  divi- 
sion, and  next  to  Cuba  the  most  valuable  colonial  pos- 
session of  Spain,  chiefly  between  lat.  5°  32'  and  19°  38' 
N.,  and  long.  117°  and  127°  E.,  having  north  and  east 
the  Pacilic  Ocean,  west  the  China  Sea,  and  south  the 
seas  of  Sooloo  and  Celebes.  There  are  at  least  1200  isl- 
ands, great  and  small.  Principal  islands,  Luzon,  Min- 
dano,  and  Palawan,  with  Mindoro,  Panay,  Marindique, 
Negros,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar,  Masbate,  and  many 
of  less  size.  Total  area  estimated  at  120,000  square 
miles.  The  Spanish  dominion  is  stated  to  extend  over 
only  52,148  sq.  miles.  Population,  in  1850,  3,815,878, 
consisting  of  Europeans,  native  whites,  the  Papuan  ne- 
gro race,  and  independent  tribes,  Malay  Indians,  half 
castes,  and  Chinese.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  contain  a  chain  of  active  volcanoes.  Earth- 
quakes also  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  group 
is  within  the  range  of  the  monsoons,  and  violent  hur- 
ricanes are  common.  From  May  to  September  the 


western  coasts  are  deluged  with  rain,  while  the  October 
monsoon  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coasts,  at  other  sea- 
sons dry.  The  high  temperature  and  abundance  of 
moisture  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation ;  so  that  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  all  kinds  of  colonial,  and  prob- 
ably European  produce.  Rice,  millet,  maize,  sugar, 
indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,'  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  raised ; 
and  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  cinamon,  betel,  numer- 
ous fine  fruits,  and  timber  for  ship-building  are  among 
the  products.  Buffaloes  and  most  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals common  in  Europe  are  reared.  There  are  no  pre- 
daceous  quadrupeds ;  the  cayman  is  found  ih  the  rivers. 
Pearls,  pearl-oyster  shell,  the  sea-slug,  edible  birds' 
nests,  and  sapan-wood,  are  important  articles  of  ex- 
port hence  to  China.  Domestic  weaving  is  pretty  gen- 
erally carried  on  by  the  females,  and  straw  hats,  cigar 
cases,  and  earthen-wares,  are  made  ;  but  the  chief  man- 
ufacture is  that  of  "  Government  Manilla"  cigars,  which 
occupies  2000  hands  at  a  royal  factory  in  Manilla.  The 
wretched  colonial  policy  of  Old  Spain  excluded  all  for- 
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cign  ships  and  Chinese  settlers  from  these  islands,  and 
the  trade  with  the  Spanish  dominion  in  America  was 
also  confined  to  that  conducted  annually  by  a  single 
ship.  But  such  restrictions  have  vanished  since  the 
revolution,  and  the  colony  is  now  making  commensu- 
rate progress  toward  prosperity.  In  1842,  149  ships, 
aggregate  burden  46,869  tons,  entered,  and  162  do., 
burden  50,226,  cleared,  at  the  different  ports.  Imports 
amounted  in  value  to  £900,080,  one-third  from  England, 
and  more  than  another  third  from  China,  the  United 
States,  and  British  India.  Exports  amounted  in  value 
to  £974,160,  chiefly  sent  to  England,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  China,  and  Australia.  Manilla  (which  see)  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  trade,  and  also  the  seat  of  the 
government,  it  being  the  residence  of  the  captain  gen- 
eral. In  each  of  the  larger  islands  is  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor; and  each  of  the  30  provinces,  governed  by  an 
alcalde,  is  divided  into  pueblos,  or  communes.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  extensively  diffused 
among  the  Malay  population.  Public  revenue  is  derived 
chiefly  from  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  the  tobac- 
co monopoly,  and  a  capitation  tax,  which  in  1837  was 
paid  by  1,305,142  adults,  of  whom  901,924  belonged  to 
the  island  Luzon.  Armed  force  amounts  to  about  7000 
men,  one-tenth  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  Malays.  These 
islands  were  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1521,  and 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  after 
whom  they  were  named. 

The  commercial  intercourse  generally  is  tinder  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  mother  country,  but,  in  fact, 
is  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  local  authority, 
the  power  being  with  the  governor  to  order  the  depart- 
ure from  the  colony  of  any  person  who  may  become  ob- 
noxious to  himself  or  his  government.  The  regulations 
are  fixed  for  an  indefinite  time ;  amendments  are  con- 
stantly proposed,  and,  for  several  years  past,  a  total 
revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  produce  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  discussed.  Any  such  changes, 
though  they  may  be  proposed  and  discussed  in  Manilla, 
can  only  be  made  law  by  the  home  government.  In 
fact,  the  reins  are  held  very  tightly  in  Madrid,  and  the 
governor  general  is  constantly  made  to  feel  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  minister  in  power.  Citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  enjoy  the  privileges  of  all  other  foreigners. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  privileges  or  re- 
strictions permitted  or  imposed  on  the  commerce  of 
foreign  nations.  The  port  charges  consist  of  tonnage 
dues,  river-cleaning  dues,  and  light  dues.  The  ton- 
nage dues  are  25  cents  per  ton  register,  if  the  vessel 
discharges  or  takes  in  cargo ;  and  one-half,  or  12J  cents 
per  ton,  if  she  departs  without  having  broke  bulk 
or  received  cargo.  A  vessel  may  land  specie  without 
being  subjected  to  the  full  dues.  The  river  dues,  for 
the  support  of  a  mud-boat,  are :  on  a  vessel  discharg- 
ing and  loading  any  cargo,  6£  cents  per  ton ;  entering 
in  ballast  and  sailing  with  cargo,  or  rice  versa,  Z\  cents 
per  ton ;  entering  with  cargo  and  sailing  with  same, 
3£  cents  per  ton ;  entering  and  sailing  in  ballast,  no- 
thing. The  light  dues  are,  on  all  foreign  vessels,  6J 
cents  per  ton  register.  Spanish  vessels  pay  one  half 
these  rates.  The  transhipment  of  goods  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. In  order  to  effect  a  transhipment,  the  goods 
must  be  entered  in  deposit,  actually  brought  on  shore 
to  the  custom-houso,  and  then  shipped  under  fre<h  doc- 
uments from  deposit.  There  is  but  one  port,  this  of 
Manilla,  open  to  foreign  shipping,  and  foreigners  are 
excluded  from  all  internal  and  coasting  trade. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use 
in  Manilla  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  but 
can  not  be  said  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  mother 
country,  inasmuch  as  in  Spain  the  weight  and  meas- 
ures are  not  the  same  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
moneys  current  here  are  specie  only.  Of  gold,  the 
doubloon  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  republics  of  South 
America,  of  full  weight,  is  current  at  $16.  The  small- 
er coins — halves,  quarters,  and  eighths — at  their  pro- 
portionate value.  Of  silver,  the  dollar  of  Spain,  Mex- 


ico, and  the  other  South  American  republics,  of  full 
weight,  is  current  at  $1  United  States  currency.  The 
relative  smaller  coins  pass  at  their  relative  value.  Cop- 
per coin  is  of  three  sizes ;  1  cuarto,  2  cuartos,  and  4 
cuartos ;  160  cuartos  are  equal  to  a  dollar.  Accounts 
are  kept  by  Spanish  merchants  in  dollars,  reals,  and 
cuartos ;  20  cuartos  equal  1  real ;  8  reals  equal  1  dollar. 
Foreigners  generally  keep  their  accounts  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  value  of  these  coins  is  about  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  here;  but  not  being  fixed  by  the 
United  States  laws,  there  is  a  fluctuation  which  can 
not  be  reduced  to  regular  limits. 

The  weights  in  common  use  are  piculs,  quintals,  ar- 
robas,  and  pounds.  The  pound  is  about  If  per  cent, 
heavier  than  that  of  the  United  States.  25  pounds 
equal  1  arroba,  or,  at  the  United  States  standard,  about 
25^  pounds;  4  arrobas  =  l  quintal  =  101|  Ibs. ;  5^  ar- 
robas=l  picul=140  Ibs.  The  measures  are  long  meas- 
ure— inches,  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  miles,  and  leagues. 
12  inches  make  1  foot ;  3  feet  make  one  yard  ;  2  yards 
make  1  fathom;  1111  fathoms  and  6  inches  make  1 
mile ;  3  miles  make  one  league.  The  yard  (or  vara)  in 
use  here  is  about  33  inches  of  the  United  States.  Grain 
is  usually  sold  in  the  country  by  the  cavan.  4  apa- 
tanes  equal  1  chupo ;  8  chupos  equal  1  ganto ;  25 
gantos  equal  1  cavan.  These  differ,  however,  in  the 
different  provinces.  In  Manilla,  a  cavan  of  rice  weighs 
127  Ibs. ;  of  coffee,  about  52  Ibs. ;  of  wheat,  about  150 
Ibs.  A  tinaja  of  oil  contains  16  gantos ;  of  wine,  17 
gantos. 

The  rate  of  insurance  to  the  United  States  from  Ma- 
nilla is  charged  3  to  3£  per  cent. ;  but  little  is  done, 
however,  there  being  but  one  local  insurance  office  with 
a  trifling  capital,  the  policies  issued  by  which  contain 
so  many  exceptions  as  to  make  them  of  very  little  value. 
The  shipments  of  produce  to  the  United  States  are  cov- 
ered by  insurance  made  in  the  United  States  or  in  En- 
gland. Freights  vary  constantly,  being  governed  by 
the  supply  of  tonnage  and  quantity  of  produce  waiting 
shipment.  At  present,  $20  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  of 
hemp  and  other  measurement  goods,  and  $12  or  $13 
per  ton  of  2240  pounds  of  sugar,  are  current.  These  are 
considered  full  rates.  Commission  is  charged  2£  per 
cent,  on  all  purchases  for  the  United  States.  When  a 
broker  is  employed  he  is  paid  a  brokerage  commission 
of  &\  cents  per  picul  on  hemp,  6J  per  picul  on  sugar, 
3£  cents  per  picul  on  rice,  and  on  other  articles  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  All  articles  of  produce  are  bought  for 
cash,  and  paid  for  on  delivery.  Oftentimes  payment 
is  made  in  part  before  delivery,  and  in  the  hemp  trade 
the  advances  made  are  very  large.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change between  this  and  the  United  States  is  not  quoted, 
there  being  no  transactions  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade.  All  exchange  tranactions  per  American  account 
(and  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  paid  for  in  bills)  are  made  through  England, 
bills  being  drawn  here  on  London  bankers,  by  virtue 
of  credits  granted  by  the  bankers  themselves  in  Lon- 
don, or  by  their  agents  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  past  year  has  been, 
for  bills  on  London,  drawn  at  six  months'  sight,  5.?. 
OJd.  per  dollar.  The  par  of  exchange  is  about  4s.  2/L, 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States ;  the  currency  in  silver 
being  about  equivalent  that  of  one  country  with  the 
other.  The  dollar  current  here,  being  of  the  Mexican 
and  South  American  currency,  is  worth  one  hundred 
cents  in  the  United  States. 

Duties  on  exports  are,  on  hemp,  2  per  cent. ;  on  tor- 
toise shell,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  ratans,  1  per 
cent,  (these  three  articles  last  named  are,  in  fact,  not 
productions  of  this  island,  but  brought  from  the  Sooloo 
Islands,  and  pay  1  per  cent,  import  duty)  ;  all  other  ar- 
ticles, 3  per  cent.  On  all  imports  direct  from  ihe  Unit- 
ed States,  14  per  cent.  There  are  no  internal  taxes  of 
any  kind  on  produce.  The  rates  of  wages  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  very  low.  generally  paid  in  produce 
sufficing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  laborer,  and  difficult 
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to  be  reduced  to  a  money  standard.  Artisans  obtain 
50  cents  per  day,  and  if  expert  workmen  as  high  as  $1, 
or  even  $1  50  per  day.  Laborers  in  and  about  Manilla, 
25  cents  to  37  j  cents  per  day.  On  board  ships  in  the 
bay  they  arc  paid  62£  cents  per  day.  At  these  rates 
labor  is  much  dearer  than  in  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the 
United  States — the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  a  Manilla  workman  comparing  very  unfavora- 
bly with  that  of  a  man  in  New  York. — See  MANILLA, 
STAIN.  For  further  information  refer  to  Quarterly  Jfc- 
riew,  vii.  235,  xvii.  530,  xxxv.  323. 

The  chief  exports  from  Manilla  (the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  chief  port  of  the  islands)  are  hemp,  su- 
gar, sapan-wood,  cigars,  cordage,  indigo,  coffee,  rice, 
hides,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  almaeiga,  grass-cloth,  and 
tortoise-shell.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  fab- 
rics, silks,  woolens,  haberdashery,  drugs,  clocks,  jew- 
elry, etc. 

The  leading  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1844  were : 

Sugar...                   ....  francs  1,080,000  =  $205,200 

Coffee "          149,000=     28,310 

Hemp "       1,444,000=274,360 

Indigo "          384,000=     72,960 

Hides "          108,000=     20,520 


IMPOBTB  AND  EXPOETS  OF  THK  I'mLiwiwz  ISLANDS  ix 
1844. 

Countries 

Import*.              Kiporti. 

Total. 

China  

Kranoi 

S.'.M  1  00(1 

4.  •-•:;!  ooo 
1,122,000 

1.  OH,  OHO 

1,119,000 

349,000 
146,000 

•.".10,000 

340,000 
109,000 
3'.',  000 
207,000 
28,000 

2,70ft,  000 

476.000 
8,836,000 
2,97o,ooo 
020,000 

9-J5.000 

98J,000 
401,000 
281,000 
3ii4,000 
330,000 

Kr»uei. 

14.y_'7,000 
6.'.»'.3,000 
4,851,000 
4  4..7.000 
3,988,000 

i.  739,  ooo 

1,274,000 

1.1:15,000 

751,000 
ii-ji  000 
418,000 

302,000 

'2(i7.ooo 
'/3.000 

Kii^laiul  

United  States  
Spain  

Java  and  Molucca  . 
Australia  

France  

Smile  Hi  Isles  

Belgium  

Hanse  Towns  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
South  America  .... 
Total  francs  

2-2,308,000 
4,240,690 

i'j,:;;;::,ooo 
3,673,270 

41,701,000 
7,9-i3,190 

Dels,  at  19  c.  per  fr. 

Imports.  —  National   commerce,   $125,011;    foreign 
commerce,  $3,176,325  ;  imports  for  deposit,  $718,631. 
Exports.  —  National  commerce,  $3,834,069;    foreign 
commerce,  $338,204;  exports  from  deposit,  $436,638 
Total  imports,  $4,019,967;  total  exports,  $4,608,911. 
The  Manilla  picul  is  estimated  at  133$  Ibs. 

QUANTITIES  OF  HEMP  AND  SUGAB  EXPORTED  FEOM  MANILLA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE,  RESPECTIVELY,  FEOM 

1844  TO  1853. 


HEMP. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851 

1852. 

1853. 

Totlie  United  States. 
To  Europe  

89,132 
5,934 

'.'5,288 
7,202 

92,696 
16,500 

100,285 
16,739 

123,040 
20,543 

113,404 
39,948 

102,194 
21,216 

143,133 

30,81)5 

220,514 
27,743 

204  534 
16,984 

Piculs  [133i  Ibs.  each] 

95,066 

102,4',)0 

109,196 

117,024 

143,583 

153,352 

123,410 

173,'J!J8 

U4S.257 

221,518 

SUOA 

K. 

To  the  United  States. 
To  Europe  

90.106 
127,420 

72,100 
103,000 

35,050 
176,203 

91,436 

111,447 

77,3oO 
68,402 

89,122 
184,839 

78  480 
211,774 

110,412 

i'.'7,7.f. 

143,  140 

1  •-'.:,  7:'.' 

194  I;  5 

l'.)S,922 

1'icula  [133  Hbs.  each] 

•217.5.>6 

175,100 

211,253 

202,  8S2 

146J38 

273,961 

290,254 

244,137 

•.0(1,932 

[393,117 

The  average  price  of  hemp  at  Manilla  is  from  $7 
to  $7  06J  per  picul,  though  in  1854-'55  it  ascended  as 
high  as  §10,  owing  to  the  Eastern  war.  The  average 
price  of  sugar  is  $3  37|. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  quantity  of  hemp 
exported  from  Manilla  to  the  United  States  in  1853 
amounted  to  204,584  piculs=27,277,866  pounds;  and 
the  quantity  of  sugar  to  194,195  piculs  =  25,892,667 
pounds.  The  following  condensed  summary  exhibits 
the  total  export  trade  from  Manilla  to  the  United  States 
during  the  same  year :  Hemp,  204,584  piculs ;  sugar, 
194,195  piculs;  indigo,  9050  quintals;  sapan-wood, 
8602  piculs;  coffee,  1724  piculs ;  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
712  piculs;  hide  cuttings,  3291  piculs;  ratans,  763 
piculs;  hides,  4,886  piculs,  grass-cloth,  19,598  piculs; 
gum  almaeiga,  2556  piculs ;  tortoise-shell,  214  catties  ; 
cigars,  148  thousand.  The  merchandise  above  speci- 
fied was  floated  in  41  vessels ;  of  which  21  cleared  for 
New  York,  17  for  Boston,  2  for  Salem,  and  1  for  Phil- 
adelphia. The  preceding  summary  exhibits  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  official  reports 
published  at  Manilla  the  trade  with  San  Francisco  is 
given  separately  from  that  with  the  United  States. 
During  the  year  under  review  (1853),  the  exports  to 
California  consisted  of :  Sugar,  3976  piculs ;  cort'ee,  7548 
piculs ;  rice,  16,876  piculs ;  cordage,  2285  piculs ;  ci- 
gars, 812  thousand;  paddy,  2949  cavanas;  panocha, 
1818  baskets ;  Indian  corn,  8922  Ibs. ;  garlic,  46  piculs ; 
lime,  78  cavanas ;  hats,  1200.  The  total  exports  from 
Manilla  to  all  countries  in  1853  were:  Sugar,  566,371 
piculs;  hemp,  222,689  piculs;  sapan-wood,  31,963  pic- 
uls ;  rice,  303,902  piculs ;  cordage,  12,119  piculs ;  cof- 
fee, 18,080  piculs :  cigars,  79,311  thousand ;  indigo,  9123 
quintals;  mother-of-pearl,  2040 piculs;  hides,  5874  pic- 
uls ;  hide  cuttings,  3697  piculs.  In  cotton  goods  (the 
principal  import  of  the  Philippine  Islands)  England 
and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  competitors. 

Formerly,  if  the  master  of  a  vessel  touching  at  these 
islands  desired  to  ship  native  sailors,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  his  bond  for  their  return  to  Manilla  This,  it  is 


obvious,  was  but  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  hence 
but  few  of  the  sailors  thus  taken  away  ever  returned. 
After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  it  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  sailors  at  any  of  the  Ma- 
layian  islands;  and  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a 
new  regulation,  at  the  Philippines,  which  requires  the 
consignee  to  sign  the  captain's  bond  for  the  return  of 
such  sailors  as  should  be  shipped  at  Manilla  This  the 
consignees  are,  in  most  cases,  unwilling  to  do.  Hence 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines remains  so  long  stationary.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  about  one  fifth  of 
the  entire  trade  of  the  islands.  Were  this  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  native  sailors  removed, 
this  one  fifth  of  the  trade  would  in  a  short  time  ascend 
to  one  half. 

In  ship-buildiug  at  Manilla,  the  timber  used  is  all  the 
growth  of  the  country.  The  timbers  and  knees  are  of 
"molare ;"  planking  above  water  is  of"  mangachapuy," 
and  below  of  "  banaba"  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
"batitinan"  in  the  south;  deck  beams,  molare,  or 
"  dougon ;"  keel  of  dougon,  and  waterways  of  the 
same.  All  these  woods  are  very  excellent,  and,  if  well 
seasoned  before  using,  are  very  durable .  The  molare 
is  a  hard,  close-grained,  strong  wood,  but  is  very  heavy ; 
dougon  is  next  in  value,  and  the  mangachapuy  ranks 
third.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  wood  which  are 
used,  according  to  the  caprice  of  builders.  The  cost 
where  grown  is  trifling,  but  if  brought  to  Manilla  the 
addition  of  freight  makes  it  expensive.  The  preserva- 
tion or  seasoning  of  ship-timber  is  not  attended  to  here ; 
and  there  are  no  depositories  of  ship-timber,  properly 
speaking,  though  it  may  always  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  repairs  to  vessels  frequenting  the  isl- 
ands. 

Port-charges. — Vessels  arriving  in  ballast,  and  not 
breaking  bulk,  pay  12  J  cents  per  ton  (register  tonnage). 
If  cargo  is  landed  or  stripped,  25  cents  per  ton.  Mud- 
machine,  6£  cents  per  ton;  light-house  dues,  6£  cents 
per  ton.  Spanish  vessels  pay  only  one  half  of  the 
above  rates. —  United  States  Commercial  Relations. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MANILLA  AND  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  FROM  OCTOBEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULT  1,  1856. 


Yean  ending 

E  i  port*. 

IciporU. 

Whereof  there  wu  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Dome.  tic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total 

Export 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30  1821       

$1,369 

$209,S!64 
11,799 
41,275 
210,562 
185,554 
6$,  207 

141  .'838 
66,430 
54,539 

$211,323 
11,799 
46,724 
219,620 
208,723 
72,340 

16l',762 
77,232 
93,6G8 

$114,861 

158',  285 
153,472 
229,071 
348,375 
150,813 
60,381 
209,206 
384,887 

$190,000 

136,000 
122,500 
30,000 

ioi,6oo 

20,082 

$3,'(H)0 
30,500 
12,215 
26,685 

16,248 

632 
370 
370 
804 
3,067 
724 

'809 
594 
458 

iu 

1822  

1823  

5,449 
8,958 
23,109 
14,133 

19,'914 
10,802 
39,129 

1824.  
1825.  

1826     .   ... 

1827  
1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$122,913 

$15.994 
20,906 
1,021 
3,662 
38,947 
7,361 

$980,168 

$16,830 
113,414 
8.376 
12,257 
60,152 
62,672 

149',303 
38,255 
30,927 

$1,103,081 

$32,824 
134,320 
9,397 
15.919 
89,099 
60,033 

242,517 

136,808 
121,516 

$1,809,651 

$348,995 
332,230 
504,498 
283,685 
413,815 
803,330 
1,346,435 
386.628 
876,477 
450,251 

$699,582 

$3,000 
58,000 

48,000 
15,000 

$88,648 

$1,220 
114 

"465 

7,828 

240 
1,284 

9!'4 
222 
1,972 
1,908 

119 

1832 

1833  

1834     

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

03,214 
?8,553 
90,589 

148,460 
36,200 
30,000 

i,'o26 

1.780 
1,674 
800 

1839  

1S40  

Total... 

Sept.  80,1841  
1842  

$370,247 

$75,450 
235,732 
57,743 
91,769 
119,263 
100,954 
32,480 
36,949 
137,868 
16,817 

$472,186 

$187,336 
100,444 
54,435 
131,2*8 
35,315 
9,285 
44,760 
13,543 
8,609 
1,450 

$842,433 

$262,786 
336,176 
112,178- 
222,997 
154,578 
110,239 
77,240 
50,492 
146  537 
18,267 

$5,746,244 

$733,906 
772,372 
409,290 
724,811 
633,059 
865,866 
494,156 
1,197,027 
1,127,114 
1,336,866 

$338,660 

$165.344 
94,536 
48,006 
129,335 
31,200 
9,008 
44,760 
10,332 

$2,825 

8.520 
6,182 
4.423 

10,894 

3,7f4 
4,797 
L401 
if  233 
3,230 
3,030 
3,189 
3.318 
3  826 
3,165 

2592 
2592 

4805 
6362 
2003 
843 
600 
3t>3 

9  mos.,    1843*  

June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851  

$U05,025 

$125544 
211,791 
64,375 
27,852 
94,203 
204.  6C8 

$586,465 

$7,000 
9,927 
1,000 
46,650 
83,708 
64,689 

$1,491,490 

$132,544 
221,718 
65  375 
74502 
177,911 
296.357 

$8,294,367 

$1,254.688 
1,622.646 
2.465,083 
2,905,282 
2.867,441 
2,926,870 

$532,521 
$2,200 

42,522 
1^3,420 
127,393 

$18,1-26 

192 
523 

109,485 

35,983 

15.134 
11,089 

20,598 
16.708 
12.430 
21.T86 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855.  . 

1856  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  1843. 


Phosphorus,  a  substance  of  a  light  amber  color, 
and  semi-transparent ;  but,  when  carefully  prepared, 
nearly  colorless  and  transparent.  When  kept  some 
time,  it  becomes  opaque  externally,  and  has  then  a 
great  resemblance  to  white  wax.  It  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with  the  fingers.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  its  specific  gravity  is  1'77.  When 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  and 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  When  heated  to  148°  it  takes 
fire,  and  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  When  phos- 
phorus is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light  and  heat  are 
incomparably  more  intense — the  former  dazzling  the 
eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glass  vessel. — THOM- 
SON'S Chemistry. 

Piano  -  forte.  Invented  by  J.  C  Schroeder,  of 
Dresden,  in  1717.  He  presented  a  model  of  his  inven- 
tion to  the  court  of  Saxony ;  and  some  time  after,  G. 
Silverman,  a  musical-instrument  maker,  began  to  man- 
ufacture piano-fortes  with  considerable  success  The 
invention  has  also  been  ascribed  to  an  instrument- 
maker  of  Florence  The  square  piano-forto  was  first 
made  by  Freiderica,  an  organ-builder  of  Saxony,  about 
1758.  Piano-fortes  were  made  in  London  by  M.  Z  urn- 
pie,  a  German,  1766,  and  have  been  since  greatly  im- 
proved by  others  here.  They  are  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Bal- 
timore, Albany,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States. — For  "Or- 
igin of  the  Piano-forte"  see  Westminster  Review,  xxxii. 
306. 

Piastres,  or  Dollars,  Spanish  and  American  sil- 
ver coins  in  very  extensive  circulation.  They  are 
used  in  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  South  America,  the  East 
Indies,  etc.,  varying  in  value  in  every  country. — See 
CHINS. 

Pickles  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
preserved  in  vinegar  The  substances  are  first  well 
cleaned  with  water,  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  brine, 


and  afterward  transferred  to  bottles,  which  are  filled  up 
with  good  vinegar.  Certain  fruits,  like  walnuts,  re- 
quire to  be  pickled  with  scalding-hot  vinegar  ;  others, 
as  red-cabbage,  with  cold  vinegar ;  but  onions,  to  pre- 
serve their  whiteness,  with  distilled  vinegar.  Wood 
vinegar  is  never  used  by  the  principal  pickle-manufac- 
turers, but  the  best  malt  or  white-wine  vinegar,  No. 
22  or  24.  Kitchener  says  that,  by  parboiling  the 
pickles  in  brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time  of 
what  they  require  when  done  cold  Cabbage,  howev- 
er, cauliflowers,  and  such  articles,  would  thereby  be- 
come flabby,  and  lose  that  crispness  which  many  peo- 
ple relish.  When  removed  from  the  brine,  they  should 
be  cooled,  drained,  and  even  dried,  before  being  put 
into  the  vinegar.  To  assist  the  preservation  of  pick- 
les, a  portion  of  salt  is  also  added,  and  likewise,  to  give 
flavor,  various  spices,  such  as  long  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  gar- 
lic, mustard,  horseradish,  shallots,  capsicum.  When 
the  spices  are  bruised  they  are  most  efficacious,  but 
they  are  apt  to  render  the  pickle  turbid  and  discolored. 
The  flavoring  ingredients  of  Indian  pickle  are  Curry 
powder  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  mustard  and 
garlic  Green  peaches  are  said  to  make  the  best  imi- 
tation of  the  Indian  mango. 

Pilchards,  fishes  closely  resembling  the  common 
herring,  but  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and 
rounder.  The}-  are  rarely  found  on  the  British  shores, 
except  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  particu- 
larly the  former,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  November. 
or  even  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  a  saying  of  the 
Cornish  fishermen,  that  the  pilchard  is  the  least  fish  in 
size,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  taken  from 
the  sea. 

Pilchard  Fishery. — This  is  carried  on  along  the  Brit- 
ish coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head 
in  the  latter,  round  by  the  Land's  End  to  Padstow  and 
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Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  principal  seats  are  St. 
Ivcs,  .Mount's  bay,  and  Mevagissey.  The  fish  usually 
make  their  appearance  in  vast  shoals  in  the  early  part 
of  July,  and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October; 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  quantities  in  No- 
vember and  December.  They  are  taken  either  by  seines 
or  by  drift-nets,  but  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  for- 
mer. A  seine  is  a  net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fath- 
oms in  length,  and  from  10  to  14^  feet  in  depth,  hav- 
ing cork  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the 
other.  Three  boats  are  attached  to  each  seine,  viz.,  a 
boat  (seine-boat)  of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying 
the  seine;  another  (follower)  of  about  the  same  size,  to 
assist  in  mooring  it;  and  a  smaller  boat  (lurker)  for 
general  purposes.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
these  three  boats  varies  from  about  13  to  18,  but  may 
be  taken  at  an  average  at  about  16.  When  the  shoals 
of  fish  come  so  near  the  shore  that  the  water  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  seine,  it  is  employed  to  encircle  them ; 
the  fishermen  being  directed  to  the  proper  place  far 
casting  or  shooting  the  nets  by  persons  (huers)  station- 
ed for  that  purpose  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  boats.  The 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  seine  on  board 
gently  round  the  shoal;  and  the  seine  being,  at  the 
same  time,  thrown  gradually  into  the  water,  assumes, 
by  means  of  itstmoys  and  weights,  a  vertical  position,  its 
loaded  edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  floating 
on  the  surface.  Its  two  ends  are  then  fastened  togeth- 
er, and,  being  brought  into  a  convenient  situation,  it 
is  moored  by  small  anchors  or  grapnels ;  sometimes, 
however,  one  or  two  smaller  seines  are  employed  to  as- 
sist in  securing  the  fish.  At  low  water  the  inclosed 
fish  are  taken  out  by  a  tuck-net,  and  carried  to  the 
shore.  A  single  seine  has  been  known  to  inclose  at 
once  as  many  as  4200  hogsheads  (1200  tons)  of  fish ! 
But  this  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever  taken,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  as  many  as  1200  hogsheads  are  caught 
at  a  time.  The  "  take,"  in  fact,  depends  on  so  many 
accidental  circumstances,  that  while  one  seine  may 
catch  and  cure  in  a  season  from  1000  to  2000  hogs- 
heads, others  in  the  neighborhood  may  not  get  a  sin- 
gle fish.  In  some  places  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to 
break  the  seines  and  set  the  fish  at  liberty.  When  the 
quantity  inclosed  is  large,  it  requires  several  days  to 
take  them  out,  as  they  must  not  be  removed  in  greater 
numbers  than  those  who  salt  them  can  conveniently 
manage.  Drift-nets  are  usually  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  by  about  4  J-  fathoms  in  depth ;  they  are  shot  in 
the  open  sea,  and  entangle  the  fish  in  their  meshes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  herring-nets.  The  fish  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  taken  by  the  seine, 
though  it  be  doubtful,  from  their  being  strangled  in 
the  nets,  whether  they  are  so  good  for  curing.  As  soon 
as  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore,  they  are  carried  to 
cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled  in  large 
heaps,  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed 
between  the  layers.  Having  remained  in  this  state 
for  about  35  days,  they  are,  after  being  carefully  washed 
and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogsheads,  each  containing,  at 
an  average,  about  2600  fish  ;  they  are  then  subjected 
to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the  oil,  of  which  each 
hogshead  yields,  provided  the  fish  be  caught  in  sum- 
mer, about  three  gallons ;  but  those  that  are  taken  late 
in  the  season  do  not  yield  above  half  this  quantity. 
This  oil  usually  sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  un- 
der the  price  of  brown  seal  oil.  The  broken  and  re- 
fuse fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the  farmers,  and  are  used 
as  manure  with  excellent  effect.  The  skimmings  which 
float  on  the  water  in  which  the  pilchards  are  washed 
are  called  dregs,  and  are  chiefly  sold  as  grease  for  ma- 
chinery. The  fresh  fish  in  a  hogshead  of  pilchards 
weigh  about  6  cwt.,  and  the  salt  about  3^  cwt. ;  but 
the  weight  of  the  hogshead  when  cured  and  pressed  is 
reduced  to  about  4£  cwt. ;  including  the  weight  of  the 
cask,  from  20  to  24  Ibs.  Four-fifths  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  shore  in  the  salting,  curing,  packing,  etc.,  of 
the  fish  are  women. — Dr.  PAUIS'S  Guide  to  Mount's  Bay. 


Pilots  and  Pilotage.  The  name  of  pilot  or  steers- 
man is  applied  either  to  a  particular  officer,  serving  on 
board  a  ship  during  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  having 
charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship's  route  ;  or  to  a  person 
taken  on  board  at  any  particular  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  ship  through  a  river,  road,  or  channel, 
or  from  or  into  a  port.  Masters  and  mates  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  after  having  passed  an  examination  be- 
fore legally  constituted  authorities,  and  possessing  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  may  pilot  their  own  vessels 
within  the  prescribed  limits  for  which  they  have  passed, 
without  being  liable  to  any  penalty.  In  all  other  cases, 
when  a  master  is  by  law  subject  to  a  penalty  for  not 
taking  a  pilot,  he  is  bound  to  do  so  when  he  has  the 
opportunity ;  and  after  the  pilot  is  taken  on  board,  the 
master  has  no  longer  any  command  of  the  ship,  nor  is 
he  responsible  for  the  management  of  her  while  she 
continues  in  the  district  for  which  the  pilot  is  author- 
ized to  act.  When  beyond  that  district,  the  master 
again  resumes  the  government  of  the  vessel,  the  pilot 
being  then  no  longer  liable,  although  for  his  own  con- 
venience he  may  still  remain  on  board.  In  such  case 
he  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  passenger,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  whatever  service  he 
may  choose  to  perform  on  the  voyage,  beyond  that  for 
which  he  was  originally  engaged ;  but  should  he  re- 
main on  board  at  the  request  of  the  master,  he  is  en- 
titled, besides  his  pilotage,  to  a  further  remuneration 
per  day  or  per  month,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  re- 
spective ports,  from  the  day  when  he  has  passed  the 
limits  of  his  license  to  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  port 
from  which  he  was  taken  on  board.  If  a  master  of  a 
vessel  in  any  district  within  which  pilots  are  appointed 
to  act  (usually  denominated  "  Pilots'  Water")  should, 
except  under  the  circumstances  before  stated,  refuse 
the  service  of  a  pilot  offering  to  come  on  board,  he 
immediately  renders  himself  liable  to  his  owners, 
freighters,  or  insurers  for  any  damage  that  may  occur 
to  the  vessel  or  cargo,  arising  from  the  want  of  such 
service.  When  the  law  does  not  compel  a  master  to 
take  a  pilot  on  board,  and  he  nevertheless,  of  his  own 
discretion,  chooses  to  do  so,  the  pilot  is  considered  to 
be  the  servant  of  the  owners,  who  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  responsible  to  strangers  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  during  the  time  he  continued  in 
charge.  If  the  master  at  a  foreign  port  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  pilot  and  fail,  and  then,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
best  discretion,  endeavor  to  enter  the  port  and  fail,  the 
insurer  is  not  discharged.  If  the  vessel  approach  a 
port  in  the  night,  he  must  make  signals  for  a  pilot,  and 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  one ;  and  if  he  attempt  to 
enter  the  port  without  one,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  the  insurers  are  discharged.  Pilotage  con- 
stitutes a  lien  upon  the  vessel,  and  may  be  prosecuted 
in  admiralty.  But  the  pilot  must  be  employed  by 
some  person  rightfully  in  possession  of  the  vessel.  A 
pilot  can  not  recover  for  piloting  into  an  enemy's  port. 

Great  Britain. — Undermost  charter  parties,  with  the 
exception  of  those  made  for  vessels  in  the  coal  trade  in 
England,  the  charge  for  pilotage  is  paid  by  the  charter- 
ers. Many  ports  enjoy  separate  and  distinct  jurisdic- 
tions for  the  appointment  and  government  of  pilots,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  rates  of  pilotage.  These  j  urisdic- 
tions  are  exercised  by  corporations  and  other  bodies,  the 
privileges  of  which  have  been  granted  either  by  ancient 
charters  or  by  parliamentary.  Among  the  many  cor- 
porations so  established,  the  most  important  are  those 
of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strand,  whose  juris- 
diction is  the  most  extensive ;  and  of  the  Trinity 
Houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  The  bodies  are  au- 
thorized within  their  districts  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  pilots,  license  them,  make  regulations  for 
their  government,  fix  and  alter  pilotage  rates,  and  ar- 
range the  limits  of  the  pilotage  districts,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Shipping  Act  of  1854.  The  regulations  of  which 
are  given  in  summary,  as  follows : 
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It  is  questionable  whether  the  Trinity  House  may 
revoke  a  pilot's  license  without  hearing  him ;  but  it', 
after  hearing  him,  it  revoke  his  license,  its  decision  is 
binding.  '1  lie  application  of  the  Merchants'  Shipping 
Act  of  18.")  I  applies  only  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

•'•rs  of  I'ilotatjK  Aut/torilirs.—'Every  pilotage  au- 
thority shall  retain  all  powers  and  jurisdiction  which 
it  now  possesses,  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  provision  of  the  general  act.  Every 
pilotage  authority  has  the  power  to  exempt  ships  from 
being  compelled  to  employ  pilots ;  also  to  license  pilots ; 
to  make  regulations  as  to  pilot-boats;  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  pilots ;  to  alter  rates  of 
pilotage;  to  limit  pilotage  districts — all  being  within 
their  district. 

1'mvtr  (f  Appeal  to  Board  of  Trade. — If  the  greater 
number  of  qualified  pilots  belonging  to  any  port,  or  the 
local  marine  board,  or  any  number  of  owners  of  ships, 
masters  or  insurers,  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by 
any  regulations  enforced  by  the  pilotage  authority,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  consequent 
decision  shall  be  deemed  conclusive. 

XjHitii. — No  one  can  be  a  pilot  or  officer  of  a  merchant 
ship  without  having  obtained  a  license.  In  case  of 
decease,  absence,  or  illness  of  the  captain,  the  pilot 
takes  his  place,  and  incurs  all  his  responsibility.  The 
pilot  can  not  change  the  course,  unless  the  captain 
agrees  to  it.  In  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  pilot 
shall  explain  his  reasons  to  the  other  officers ;  and  if 
the  captain  persists  in  his  orders,  the  pilot  shall  enter 
his  protest  in  the  navigation  book. 

J-iussia. — The  pilot  should  look  after  the  vessel,  the 
embarkation  and  debarkation  of  merchandise,  keep  a 
registry  of  all  that  passes  on  board  and  of  the  observa- 
tions. He  owes  obedience  only  to  the  captain,  and 
should  never  quit  the  vessel  when  the  captain  is  absent 
unless  forced  to  do  so. 

Portugal. — The  pilot  who  from  ignorance,  negligence, 
or  design,  loses,  or  exposes  a  vessel  to  damage,  is  bound 
to  repair  her,  and  is  liable  to  be  revoked  and  pursued 
by  criminal  process. 

United  States. — An  act  of  Congress  authorizes  all 
States  to  make  their  own  pilotage  laws,  and  questions 
under  these  laws  arc  cognizable  in  the  State  courts. 
No  one  can  act  as  pilot,  and  claim  the  compensation 
allowed  by  law  for  the  service,  unless  duly  appointed. 
And  he  should  always  have  with  him  his  commission, 
which  usually  designates  the  largest  vessel  he  may  pi- 
lot, or  that  which  draws  the  most  water.  If  a  pilot 
offers  himself  to  a  ship  that  has  no  pilot,  and  is  enter- 
ing or  leaving  a  harbor,  and  has  not  reached  certain 
geographical  limits,  the  ship  must  pay  him  pilotage 
fees,  whether  his  services  are  accepted  or  not.  As  soon 
as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  command  of  the 
ship.  But  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  in 
case  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dangerous  ig- 
norance or  error,  to  disobey  the  pilot,  and  dispossess 
him  of  his  authority.  If  a  ship  neglect  to  take  a  pilot 
when  it  should  and  can  do  so,  the  owners  will  be  an- 
swerable in  damages  to  shippers  and  others  for  any 
loss  which  may  be  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 
Pilots  are  answerable  for  any  damage  resulting  from 
their  own  negligence  or  default,  and  have  been  held 
strictly  to  this  liability.  The  owner  is  also  liable,  on 
general  principles  for  the  default  of  the  pilot,  who  is 
his  servant. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  United  States  concerning 
pilots  are  comprehended  in  the  following:  August  7, 
ITH'J — "That  all  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  ports  of  the  United  Slates  shall  continue  to 
ulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of 
the  States  respectively  wherein  such  pilots  may  be.  or 
with  such  laws  as  the  States  may  respectively  here- 
after enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  provi>ion  .-hall 
be  made  by  Congress."  March  2, 1S37 — "  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ve->el 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  any  port  situated  upon 


waters  which  are  the  boundary  between  two  States,  to 
employ  any  pilot  duly  licensed  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  of  the  States  bounded  on  the  said  wa- 
ters, to  pilot  said  vessels  to  or  from  said  port ;  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Malitt. — Pilots  are  appointed  \\y  the  Governor  and 
( 'ouneil  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
ship-owners  and  masters  in  the  port  for  which  they  are 
appointed.  Bonds  are  required  to  the  amount  of  x.'iinu) 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties,  anil  the  pilots 
are  liable  for  damages  from  neglect  or  unskillfulness. 
Any  master  may  pilot  his  own  vcs.-i  1. 

New  Hampshire. — The  appointment  of  pilots  is  the 
same  as  in  Maine.  Pilots  must  take  charge  of  \ 
drawing  over  nine  feet,  except  coasting  vessels.  Bonds 
for  $1000  are  required  for  a  faithful  performance  of 
duties.  Masters  may  pilot  their  vessels  when  outward 
bound,  and  pay  no  pilotage.  But  vessels  inward  hound 
must  pay  half  pilotage  if  they  refuse  a  pilot,  unless  the 
vessel  be  within  the  light-house  before  a  pilot  otters,  in 
which  case  no  pilotage  is  due  unless  a  pilot  is  employ- 
ed. The  Governor  and  Council  regulate  the  fees  for 
pilotage,  and  suspend  or  remove  pilots  for  misconduct. 

Massachusetts. — The  Governor  appoints  pilots,  ex- 
cept for  the  ports  of  Boston,  where  two  commissioners, 
and  New  Bedford,  where  live  commissioners,  have  the 
appointing  power.  The  pilots  give  bonds  for  $'2000 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  All  ves- 
sels, except  fishing-vessels  and  coasting  vessels  of  less 
than  two  hundred  tons,  and  vessels  trading  within  the 
State  limits,  are  bound  to  employ  pilots  or  pay  full  pi- 
lotage, unless  no  pilots  offer  before  vessels  have  arrived 
within  the  following  limits:  viz.,  within  the  chops  of 
the  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  or  Gloucester;  with- 
in the  garnet  of  Plymouth  harbor,  or  within  the  bar  of 
any  barrel  harbor,  or  within  the  entrance  of  Boston 
harbor,  being  a  line  drawn  from  Harding  Rocks  to  the 
Outer  Graves,  and  thence  to  Nahant  Head.  In  such 
case  the  master  may  refuse  pilot. 

Neii~  York. — In  this  State,  Sand}-  Hook  pilots  are 
appointed  and  regulated  by  the  Pilot  Commissioners, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Underwriters  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Hell  Gate  pilots  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Port 
Wardens. 

The  rates  of  pilotage  in  and  out  of  New  York  are  as 
follows :  For  vessels  drawing 

14  feet  or  less. . .  Inward,  $2  -14  . .  Outward,  $t  81  per  foot. 
14  to  IS  feet....  "  306  ..  "  21'.'*  " 

18  to  21  feet "          369    ..         "  2  7u 

21  feet  or  more .        "          431*..         "  3  ISt 

New  Jersey. — Sandy  Hook  pilots  for  the  ports  of 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  are  appointed 
by  commissioners.  The  regulations  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  enacted  in  regard  to  the  New  York 
pilots. 

Pennsylrnni'i. — Pilots  for  Philadelphia  are  appoint- 
ed by  a  Board  of  Wardens.  There  are  three  cbisse- 
of  pilots:  the  first  for  vessels  of  any  description:  the 
second  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  twelve  feet:  the 
third  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  nine  (Vet.  Unli- 
censed pilots  are  subject  to  tine  and  impri.-omncnt. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  pilots  have  power  to  act 
without  a  special  license.  The  first  qualified  pilot 
that,  offers  is  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  A 
second  or  third  grade  pilot  may  act  unless  a  superior 
pilot  offers  before  the  vessel  passes  Keedy  Island. 
Coasting  vessels  pay  no  half  ]>!!<• 

Delmriiri'. — Vessels  of  7">  tons  and  upward,  unless 
owned  in  Delaware,  must  take  a  pilot  or  pay  half  pi- 
lotage. 

.Mnrylnw.1. — Pilots  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  Pilot  Board.  Pilots  are  divided  into  the 
same  classes  a-  in  Pennsylvania.  Pilots  must  take 
the  nearer  vessel  to  shore,  or  in  the  most  distress. 
Foreign  vessels  must  take  a  pilot,  if  one  offers,  or  pay 
full  pilotage. 
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Virginia. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  a  Board.  Pilots 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Ves- 
sels other  than  coasters  must  take  a  pilot  or  pay  full 
pilotage. 

North  Carolina. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  commis- 
sioners for  each  port.  Vessels  pay  full  pilotage  when 
refusing  a  pilot. 

South  Carolina. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  commis- 
sioners. Pilots  who  bring  vessels  into  port  are  enti- 
tled to  carry  them  out.  Vessels  pay  full  pilotage  to 
the  (irst  pilot  offering,  whether  his  services  are  accept- 
ed or  not. 

Alabama. — Pilots  are  licensed  by  the  harbor-master 
and  port  wardens.  Vessels  pay  half  pilotage,  if  pilot 
is  not  accepted. 

Louisiana. — The  harbor-master  and  port  warden  of 
New  Orleans  appoint  pilots.  There  are  no  river  pilots. 
Vessels  pay  half  pilotage  to  the  pilot  if  his  services  are 
not  accepted.  If  the  Balize,  or  regular  pilots,  carry 
the  vessel  to  New  Orleans,  the  compensation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  agreement. 

Florida. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners. Vessels  pay  half  pilotage,  refusing  a  pilot,  if 
outward  bound,  and  full  pilotage  when  inward  bound. 
— -See  KELT'S  Commentaries,  vol.  iii. ;  PAKSONS'S  Mer- 
cantile Law ;  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Guide;  BLUNT'S 
Shipmaster's  Assistant. 

Pimento,  Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pepper  (Fr. 
Poivre  de  Jama'ique ;  Ger.  Ndkenpfvffer ;  It.  Pimenti), 
the  fruit  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta,  a  beautiful  tree  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
Jamaica.  The  berries  are  spherical,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  black  or  dark  purple  color.  But,  as  the  pulp  is  in 
this  state  moist  and  glutinous,  the  berries  are  plucked 
when  green  ;  and  being  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  they 
lose  their  green  color,  and  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
They  are  packed  in  bags  and  hogsheads  for  the  Euro- 
pean market.  The  more  fragrant  and  smaller  they 
are,  the  better  are  they  accounted.  They  have  an  ar- 
omatic, agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  a  mixture 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  the  warm,  pun- 
gent taste  of  the  clove.  Pimento  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  its  principal  use  is  in  the  seasoning  of  soups  and 
other  dishes.  "The  returns,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
"  from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favorable  season  are  pro- 
digious. A  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150 
pounds  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  pounds  of  the  dried 
spice,  there  being  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  one- 
third  in  curing ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor 
productions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps  a 
very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years.  The 
price  in  the  market,  as  may  be  supposed,  fluctuates  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  its  average  for  some  years  past  may  be 
set  down  at  14  cents  per  pound." — Vol.  ii.  p.  372,  ed. 
1819. 

IMPORTS  OF  PIMENTO  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3;)TH,  1S56. 


Whence  imported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

!)1,5>9 

$8  24<> 

British  N.  A.  Possessions 
British  West  Indies  
Spain  on  the  Mediter'n  . 

18,714 
4,715,309 
375 
15,741 

1,225 

337,647 
36 
1  017 

63,811 

3  7*7 

Venezuela  
Totals  

979 
4,906,028 

G4 
$352,022 

Pin,  in  Commerce,  a  little  necessary  instrument, 
made  of  brass  wire,  chiefly  used  by  women  in  adjust- 
ing their  dress.  When  the  wire  is  received  in  the  man- 
ufactory, it  Is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to  another, 
and  passed  through  a  circle  of  a  smaller  diameter  in  a 
piece  of  iron.  Being  thus  reduced  to  its  proper  size, 
it  is  straightened  by  drawing  it  between  iron  pins  fix- 
ed in  a  board  in  a  zigzag  manner.  It  is  afterward  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller 
pieces,  every  length  being  sufficient  for  six  pins.  Each 
end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point  by  boys,  each  of 
whom  sits  with  two  small  grindstones  before  him, 


turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a  handful,  lie  applies 
the  wires  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moving 
them  round,  that  the  points  may  not  become  flat.  He 
then  gives  them  a  smoother  and  a  sharper  point  on  the 
other  stone.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  point 
16,000  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire  is  pointed  a  pin  is 
taken  off  from  each  end,  till  it  is  cut  into  six  pieces. 
The  head  is  made  solid  by  the  present  process ;  but  by 
the  old  method  it  is  a  separate  piece,  and  is  made  as 
follows:  One  piece  of  wire  is  with  rapidity  drawn 
round  another,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out, 
leaves  a  hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions.  It 
is  then  cut  by  shears,  every  two  turns  of  the  wire  form- 
ing one  head.  These  are  softened  by  throwing  them 
into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  they 
are  red  hot.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold  they  are  distrib- 
uted to  children,  who  sit  with  anvils  and  hammers  be- 
fore them.  These  they  work  with  their  feet,  by  means 
of  a  lathe.  They  take  up  one  of  the  lengths,  and 
thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of  heads  which 
lie  before  them ;  then  catching  one  at  the  extremity, 
they  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer, 
and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the  foot  the  point  and  head 
are  fixed  together,  in  much  less  time  than  can  be  de- 
scribed, and  with  a  dexterity  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practice.  The  pins  are  thrown  into  a  copper,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  tin  and  wine  lees.  Here  they  re- 
main for  some  time,  and  when  taken  out  their  brass 
color  has  become  changed  to  a  dull  white.  In  order 
to  give  them  a  polish,  they  are  now  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
turning  a  shaft  that  runs  through  its  centre ;  and  thus, 
by  means  of  friction,  the  pins  become  entirely  bright. 
They  are  now  separated  from  the  bran,  which  is  per. 
formed  by  a  mode  exactly  similar  to  the  winnowing 
of  corn ;  the  bran  flying  off,  and  leaving  the  pin  behind 
it  fit  for  sale. — E.  A. 

The  manufacture  of  pins  was  commenced  in  the 
United  States  between  1812  and  1820.  Among  the 
lirst  established  were  those  at  Bcllevue  and  Greenwich, 
New  York.  Mr.  Lemuel  William  Wright,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, obtained  patents  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  at  Lam- 
beth, London.  John  J.  Howe  obtained  patents  in 
1832-1834,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and 
established  the  Howe  Manufacturing  Company  in  New 
York,  which  was  afterward  removed  to  Birmingham, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Samuel  Slocum  obtained  another 
patent,  and  in  1838  established  a  manufactory  of  pins 
at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  The  "  American  Pin 
Company"  has  been  established  for  some  years  at  Wa- 
terbury,  Connecticut,  and  is  the  leading  manufactory 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  improvements 
produced  in  the  United  States  have  been  for  several 
years  adopted  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
—  See  American  Journal  of  Science,  xxxviii.  209; 
Hrvr's  Merchants'  Magazine,  xxv.  G41 ;  Economy  of 
Manufactures,  by  BABBAGE. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  PINS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SCiii,  ISM. 

Whence  imported.  2TJ&S& 

Hamburg $204 

Bremen i!27 

Belgium 2,443 

England 33,248 

Scotland   35 

France  on  the  Atlantic 3,995 

Total  value $40,255 

Pinchbeck  (Ger.  Tombac!,-, •  Du.  Tombak^r.  Tom- 
bac, Similar ;  It.  Tombacco ;  Sp.  Tambac,  Tumbaya),  a 
name  given  to  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  gold. 
By  melting  zinc  in  various  proportions  with  copper  or 
brass,  some  alloys  result,  the  colors  of  which  approach 
more  or  less  to  that  of  gold.  This  composition  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  substitute  for  gold,  in  the  form- 
ation of  watch-cases,  and  various  other  articles  of  a 
like  description.  Pinchbeck  is  sometimes  called  Tam- 
bac, and  sometimes  Similar,  and  Petit-w: 
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Pine,  or  Fir,  a  species  of  forest  tree,  next,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  oak,  in  point  of  utility  and  value. 
There  are  above  twenty  species  of  pine.  They  do  not 
bear  flat  leaves,  but  a  species  of  spines,  which,  how- 
ever, are  real  leaves.  They  are  mostly,  though  not  all, 
evergreens  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  timber,  varies  with  the  species,  and 
also  with  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  Generally 
speaking,  the  timber  is  hardest  and  best  in  exposed 
cold  situations,  and  where  its  growth  is  slow. 

Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  a  native  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  of  most  northern  parts  of  Europe;  be- 
ing common  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland.  It  is  straight,  abruptly  branched,  ris- 
ing in  favorable  situations  to  the  height  of  eighty  or 
ninety  feet,  and  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  at  perfection  when  seventy  or  eighty  years 
old.  The  color  of  the  wood  differs  considerably ;  it  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or  of  a  honey  yellow,  of 
various  degrees  of  brightness.  It  has  no  larger  trans- 
verse septa,  and  it  has  a  strong  resinous  odor  and  taste. 
In  the  best  timber  the  annual  rings  are  thin,  not  ex- 
ceeding -jLth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  dark  parts 
of  the  rings  of  a  bright  reddish  color ;  the  wood  hard 
and  dry  to  the  feel,  neither  leaving  a  woolly  surface 
after  the  saw,  nor  filling  its  teeth  with  resin.  The  best 
Norway  is  the  finest  of  this  kind,  and  the  best  Riga 
and  Memel  are  not  much  inferior.  The  inferior  sorts 
have  thick  annual  rings  ;  in  some  the  dark  parts  of  the 
ring  are  of  a  honey  yellow,  the  wood  heavy,  and  filled 
with  a  soft  resinous  matter,  feels  clammy,  and  chokes 
the  saw.  Timber  of  this  kind  is  not  durable,  nor  fit 
for  bearing  strains.  In  some  inferior  species  the  wood 
is  spongy,  contains  less  resinous  matter,  and  presents 
a  woolly  surface  after  the  saw.  Swedish  timber  is  oft- 
en of  this  kind.  Scotch  lir  is  the  most  durable  of  the 
pine  species.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Brindley,  "that  red  Riga  deal,  or  pine  wood,  would 
endure  as  long  as  oak  in  all  situations."  Its  lightness 
and  stiffness  render  it  superior  to  any  other  material 
for  beams,  girders,  joists,  rafters,  etc.  It  is  much  used 
in  joiners'  work,  as  it  is  more  easily  wrought,  stands 
better,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
durable  as  oak.  Scotch  fir  is  exported  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  red-wood.  Norway  ex- 
ports no  trees  above  eighteen  inches  diameter,  conse- 
quently there  is  much  sap-wood ;  but  the  heart-wood 
is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  of  larger 
trees  from  other  situations.  Riga  exports  a  consider- 
able quantity  under  the  name  of  masts  and  spars: 
pieces  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  inches  diameter  are 
called  masts,  and  are  usually  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
length ;  those  of  less  than  eighteen  inches  diameter  are 
called  fpars.  Yellow  deals  and  planks  are  imported  from 
various  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Russia,  etc. 
Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  obtained  from  the  Scotch 
iir. — See  these  titles.  When  the  tree  has  attained  to  a 
proper  age  it  is  not  injured  by  the  extraction  of  these 
products. 

Spruce  Pine. — Of  this  there  are  three  species — the 
Norway  spruce,  or  Pinus  abies ;  white  spruce,  or  Pinus 
alba;  and  black  spruce,  or  Pinus  nigra.  These  are  no- 
hie  trees,  rising  in  straight  stems  from  150  to  200  feet 
in  height.  They  yield  the  timber  known  by  the  name 
of  white  fir,  or  deal,  from  its  always  being  imported  in 
deals  or  planks.  Deals  imported  from  Christiana  are 
in  the  highest  estimation.  —  See  CHRISTIANA.  The 
trees  are  usually  cut  into  three  lengths,  generally  of 
about  twelve  feet  each,  and  are  afterward  cut  into 
deals  by  saw-mills,  each  length  yielding  three  deals. 
The  Norway  spruce  thrives  very  well  in  Britain,  and 
produces  timber  little  inferior  to  the  foreign  ;  it  is 
-nni'-what  softer,  and  the  knots  are  extremely  hard. 
The  white  spruce,  or  Pinus  alba,  is  brought  from  Brit- 
ish North  AiiH-rica.  The  wood  is  not  so  resinous  as 
the  Norway  spruce  ;  it  is  tougher,  lighter,  and  more  li- 
able, to  twist  in  drying.  Tho  black  spruce,  or  Pinus 


nigra,  is  also  an  American  tree ;  but  it  is  not  much  im- 
ported into  England.  The  black  and  white  spruce  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  wood 
of  both  being  of  the  same  color.  The  color  of  spruce 
fir,  or  white  deal,  is  yellowish  or  brownish  white;  the 
hard  part  of  the  annual  ring  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
color.  It  often  has  a  silky  lustre,  especially  in  the 
American  and  British  grown  kinds.  Each  annual  ring 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  hard,  the  other  softer. 
The  knots  are  generally  very  hard.  The  clear  and 
straight-grained  kinds  are  often  tough,  but  not  very 
difficult  to  work,  and  stand  extremely  well  when  prop- 
erly seasoned.  White  deal,  as  imported,  shrinks  about 
^•th  part  in  becoming  quite  dry. 

\\'tymouth  Pine,  or  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus),  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  useful  of  the  American  trees,  and  makes  excellent 
masts;  but  it  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  large  timbers, 
being  very  subject  to  dry-rot.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor. 

The  commercial  value  of  pine  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  wood,  and  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lumber  trade.  The  Northeastern  States  are  sup- 
plied principally  by  Maine.  The  Middle  States  obtain 
their  supplies  from  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania;  the  Northwestern  States  from  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. — See  LU.MUEK 
TRADE. 

Larch  (Pinus  larix).  There  are  three  species  of  this 
valuable  tree — one  European,  and  two  American.  The 
variety  from  the  Italian  Alps  is  the  most  esteemed,  and 
has  lately  been  extensively  introduced  into  plantations 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  straight  and  lofty  tree,  of 
rapid  growth.  A  tree  seventy-nine  years  of  age  was 
cut  down  at  Blair  Athol  in  1817,  which  contained  252 
cubic  feet  of  timber;  and  one  of  eighty  years  of  age,  at 
Dunkeld,  measured  300  cubic  feet.  The  mean  size  of 
the  trunk  of  the  larch  may  be  taken  at  45  feet  in  length, 
and  33  inches  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  European 
larch  is  generally  of  a  honey  yellow  color,  the  hard 
part  of  the  annual  rings  of  a  redder  cast ;  sometimes  it 
is  brownish  white.  In  common  with  the  other  species 
of  pine,  each  annual  ring  consists  of  a  hard  and  a  soft 
part.  It  generally  has  a  silk}-  lustre;  its  color  is 
browner  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  much 
tougher.  It  is  more  difficult  to  work  than  Riga  or 
Memel  timber,  but  the  surface  is  better  when  once  it  is 
obtained.  It  bears  driving  bolts  and  nails  better  than 
any  other  species  of  resinous  wood.  When  perfectly 
dry  it  stands  well,  but  it  warps  much  in  seasoning.  It 
is  in  all  situations  extremely  durable.  It  is  useful  for 
every  purpose  of  building,  whether  external  or  intern- 
al :  it  makes  excellent  ship  timber,  masts,  boats,  posts, 
rails,  and  furniture.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  floor- 
ing boards,  in  situations  -where  there  is  much  wear,  and 
for  stair-cases ;  in  the  latter,  its  fine  color,  when  rubbed 
with  oil,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  black  oaken 
stair-cases  to  be  seen  in  some  old  mansions.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  doors,  shutters,  and  the  like ;  and,  from  the 
beautiful  color  of  its  wood  when  varnished,  painting  is 
not  necessary. — (We  have  abstracted  those  particulars 
from  Mr.  TREDGOLD'S  excellent  work,  The  Principles 
of  Carpentry,  p.  209-217.) 

Pine-apple,  or  Ananas,  though  a  tropical  fruit, 
is  nowextensively  cultivated  in  hot-houses  and  gardens, 
and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  When  of  a  good  sort 
and  healthy,  it  is  the  most  luscious,  and  perhaps  the 
best  fruit  that  is  produced;  and,  when  carefully  culti- 
vated, is  superior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  that  produced 
in  the  Wc.it  Indies. 

Pink,  a  vessel  masted  and  rigged  like  other  ships, 
only  that  this  is  built  with  a  round  stern,  the  bends 
and  ribs  compassing  so  that  her  ribs  bulge  out  very 
much.  This  renders  the  pinks  difficult  to  be  boarded, 
and  also  enables  them  to  carry  great  burdens,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  often  used. 

Pinnace,  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea,  with  a  square 
stern,  having  sails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts, 
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chiefly  employed  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  land 
men,  etc.  One  of  the  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  used  to 
carry  the  officers  to  and  from  the  shore,  is  also  called 
the  pinnace. 

Pint,  a  measure  used  chiefly  in  the  measuring  of 
liquids.  The  word  is  High  Dutch,  and  signifies  a  lit- 
tle measure  of  wine.  The  English  pint  used  to  he  of 
two  sorts  :  the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale. 
Two  pints  make  a  quart ;  two  quarts  a  pottle  ;  two  pot- 
tles a  gallon,  etc.  The  pint,  imperial  liquid  measure, 
contains  34'659  cubic  inches. 

Pipe,  a  wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  (very 
nearly)  imperial,  or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes,  or 
210  imperial  gallons,  make  a  tun.  But,  in  practice, 
the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  description 
of  wine  it  contains.  Thus  a  pipe  of  port  contains  138 
wine  gallons  ;  of  sherry,  130  ;  of  Lisbon  and  Bucellas, 
140 ;  of  Madeira,  110 ;  and  of  Vidonia,  120.  The  pipe  of 
port,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  seldom  accurately  138  gal- 
lons, and  it  is  usual  to  charge  what  the  vessel  actually 
contains. 

Pipe-clay,  a  species  of  clay  abounding  in  Devon- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  England,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  earthen-ware,  and  in 
bleaching. 

Pipes,  Amber  (in  Turkey).  Prussia  is  almost 
the  only  country  by  which  amber  is  furnished  for  or- 
namental purposes.  M.  Von  Roy,  an  amber  merchant, 
of  Dantzig,  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-five  years  col- 
lecting the  splendid  specimens  which  he  now  possesses. 
The  most  extensive  use  of  this  elegant  material  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  mouth-pieces  of  meerschaum 
pipes  and  hookahs.  Up  to  the  present  day  amber 
mouth-pieces  continue  in  great  request  in  the  East, 
where  they  fetch  very  high  prices ;  and  almost  all  the 
Prussian  amber  is  sold  to  the  Turks  for  manufacturing. 
There  were  in  the  Turkish  department  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion four  amber  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  which  were  col- 
lectively worth  £1000.  It  may  serve  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  peculiar  favor  which  amber  is  held  in 
by  the  Turks,  that  there  is  a  current  belief  that  amber 
is  incapable  of  transmitting  infection ;  it  is  deemed  a 
mark  of  politeness  to  hand  an  amber  pipe  to  a  stranger. 

Meerschaums. — The  clay  of  which  these  are  made  is 
procured  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Moravia.  The  manufacture  of  pipes  from 
the  clay  is  carried  on  with  especial  care  at  Vienna  and 
Pesth.  The  meerschaum  is  soaked  in  a  liquefied  com- 
position of  wax,  oil,  and  fat,  the  absorption  of  which 
occasions  the  colors  assumed  by  the  pipe  after  smok- 
ing. Occasionally  the  bowls  are  artificially  stained 
by  dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  copperas  and  other 
substances  before  the  application  of  the  wax  composi- 
tion. The  carving  of  the  bowls  is  often  difficult  work, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  up  witli 
and  harder  than  the  meerschaum.  The  large  quantity 
of  parings  left  in  roughing  out  the  bowls  would  entail 
considerable  loss,  unless  some  process  had  been  devised 
for  using  them.  This  has  been  done  ;  the  parings  are 
employed  in  making  the  kind  of  meerschaum  bowls 
called  massa-bowls.  The  parings  are  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  boiled  in  water,  and  moulded  into  blocks,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  clay.  The  blocks  are  allow- 
ed to  dry,  and  then  a  pipe-bowl  is  fashioned  from  each. 
These  bowls  are  distinguished  from  the  real  meer- 
schaum chiefly  by  being  rather  heavier.  Meerschaum 
bowls  have  been  produced  so  large  and  so  elaborately 
carved  as  to  be  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Piracy  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery 
and  violence  upon  the  seas  that,  if  committed  upon  land, 
would  amount  to  a  felony.  Pirates  hold  no  commission 
or  delegated  authority  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  em- 
powering them  to  attack  others.  They  can,  therefore, 
be  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  robbers  or  assassins. 
They  are,  as  Cicero  has  truly  stated,  the  common  ene- 
mies of  all  (communes  hastes  omnium) ;  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  pursue  and  exterm- 


inate th.em  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war; 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  them  without  trial,  except 
in  battle.  Those  who  surrender,  or  are  taken  prison- 
ers, must  be  brought  before  the  proper  magistrates,  and 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  By  the  ancient  common 
law  of  England,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  was 
held  to  be  a  species  of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his 
natural  allegiance ;  and,  by  an  alien,  to  be  felony  only ; 
but  since  the  statute  of  treasons  (25  Edw.  III.  c.  2)  it 
is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  subject.  Formerly  this 
offense  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admiralty  courts, 
which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law;  but  it  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation  that 
any  man's  life  should  be  taken  away  unless  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  the  statute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  es- 
tablished a  new  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  course  of  common  law.  It  was 
formerly  a  question  whether  the  Algerines,  and  other 
African  states,  should  be  considered  pirates ;  but,  how- 
ever exceptionable  their  conduct  might  have  been  on 
many  occasions,  and  however  hostile  their  policy  might 
be  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  still,  as  they  had  been 
subjected  to  what  may  be  called  regular  governments, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other 
powers,  they  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.  Pirates 
having  no  right  to  make  conquests,  or  to  seize  upon 
what  belongs  to  others,  capture  by  them  does  not  di- 
vest the  owner  of  his  property.  At  an  early  period  of 
English  history  a  law  was  made  for  the  restitution  of 
property  taken  by  pirates,  if  found  within  the  realm, 
whether  belonging  to  strangers  or  Englishmen;  but 
any  foreigner  suing  upon  this  statute  must  prove  that 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  his  own  sovereign  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  captor  were  in  mutual  amity  ;  for  it  is 
held  that  piracy  can  not  he  committed  by  the  subjects 
of  states  at  war  with  each  other.  Piracy  was  almost 
universally  practiced  in  the  Heroic  Ages.  Instead  of 
being  esteemed  infamous,  it  was  supposed  to  be  honor- 
able.— Latrocinium  maris  gloria  habi-batur. — J  USTINIAN, 
lib.  xliii.  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  inform  his  guests,  who  admired  his  riches,  (hat 
they  were  the  fruit  of  his  piratical  expeditions  (lib. 
iv.  ver.  90);  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  way  in  which 
most  of  the  Greek  princes  amassed  great  wealth. — Go- 
GCET,  Origin  of  Laws.  The  prevalence  of  this  piratic- 
al spirit  in  these  early  ages  may,  perhaps,  be  explain- 
ed by  the  infinite  number  of  small,  independent  states 
into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  the  violent 
animosity  constantly  subsisting  among  them.  In  this 
way  ferocious  and  predatory  habits  were  universally 
diffused  and  kept  alive ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  those  who  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  hosts  of  enemies  should  very  accurately  examine 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  attacked  others.  Ac- 
cording, however,  as  a  more  improved  system  of  gov- 
ernment grew  up,  Greece,  and  a  few  states,  as  Athens, 
Corinth,  etc.,  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  na- 
val power,  piracy  was  made  a  capital  offense ;  but 
though  repressed,  it  was  never  entirely  put  down.  Ci- 
licia  was  at  all  times  the  great  strong-hold  of  the  pirates 
of  antiquit}1 :  and  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the 
maritime  forces  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  etc.,  which  had  kept 
them  in  check,  they  increased  so  much  in  numbers  and 
audacity  as  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  herself;  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  send  Pompey  against  them, 
with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  and  more  extensive  pow- 
ers than  had  been  ever  previously  conferred  on  any 
Roman  general. 

During  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  independent  prince, 
entitled  to  make  war  on  others,  piracy  was  universally 
practiced.  The  famous  Hanseatic  League  was  formed 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ships  of  the 
confederated  cities  from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates  by 
which  the  Baltic  was  then  infested.  The  nuisance  waa 
not  finally  abated  in  Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had 
been  subverted,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  law  every 
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where  secured.  In  more  modern  times,  some  of  the 
smaller  West  India  islands  have  been  the  great  resort 
of  pirates :  latterly,  however,  they  have  been  driven 
from  most  of  their  haunts  in  that  quarter.  They  are 
still  not  unfreiiuitutly  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas. east 
of  Sumatra. — M'CuLLOCH's  Com.  Viet. 

Piracy  is  robbery,  or  a  forcible  depredation  on  the 
high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  and  done  animo 
furandi,  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  universal 
hostility.  It.  is  the  same  o flense  at  sea  with  robbery 
on  land;  and  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  agree  in  this  definition 
of  piracy.  Pirates  have  been  regarded  by  all  civili/ed 
nations  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most 
atrocious  violators  of  the  universal  law  of  society.  They 
are  every  where  pursued  and  punished  with  death  ;  and 
the  severity  with  which  the  law  has  animadverted  upon 
this  crime  arises  from  its  enormity  and  danger,  the  cru- 
elty that  accompanies  it,  the  necessity  of  checking  it, 
the  difficulty  of  detection,  and  the  facility  with  which 
robberies  may  be  committed  upon  pacific  traders  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  ocean.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
attack  and  exterminate  them  without  any  declaration 
of  war ;  for  though  pirates  may  form  a  loose  and  tem- 
porary association  among  themselves,  and  re-establish 
in  some  degree  those  laws  of  justice  which  they  have 
violated  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  they  are  not 
considered  as  a  national  body,  or  entitled  to  the  laws  of 
war,  as  one  of  the  community  of  nations.  They  acquire 
no  rights  by  conquest ;  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  every  country,  authorize  the  true 
owner  to  reclaim  his  property  taken  by  pirates,  where- 
ever  it  can  be  found,  and  they  do  not  recognize  any 
title  to  be  derived  from  an  act  of  piracy.  The  princi- 
ple that  a  pirutis  et  latronibus  capta  dominium  non  mu- 
tant, is  the  received  opinion  of  ancient  civilians  and 
modern  writers  on  general  jurisprudence,  and  the  same 
doctrine  was  maintained  in  the  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law  prior  to  the  great  modern  improvements  made 
in  the  science  of  the  law  of  nations. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
is  authorized  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  it  was 
declared,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1790,  c. 
9,  sec.  8,  that  murder  or  robbery  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  river,  harbor,  or  bay,  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  state,  or  any  other  offense, 
which,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county,  would, 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  punishable  with 
death,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  piracy  or  felony,  and 
punishable  with  death.  It  was  further  declared,  that 
if  any  captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  or  feloni- 
ously run  away  with  any  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should  yield 
up  any  such  vessel  voluntarily  to  pirates ;  or  if  any 
seaman  should  forcibly  endeavor  to  hinder  his  com- 
mander from  defending  the  ship  or  goods  committed  to 
his  trust,  or  should  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  every 
such  offender  should  be  adjudged  a  pirate  and  felon, 
and  be  punishable  with  death  And  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1810,  c.  7G,  sec.  5,  Congress  declared,  that  if 
any  such  person  on  the  high  seas  should  commit  the 
crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  he  should, 
on  conviction,  suffer  death.  This  act  was  but  temporary 
in  its  limitation,  and  has  expired ;  but  it  was  again 
declared,  and  essentially  to  the  same  effect,  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  15th  of  May,  1820,  c.  113,  sec.  3,  that  if 
any  person  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  road- 
stead or  bay  or  river,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows, 
commits  the  crime  of  robbery,  in  or  upon  any  vessel, 
or  the  lading  thereof,  or  the  crew,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  pirate.  So  if  any  person,  engaged  in  any  piratical 
enterprise,  or  belonging  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical 
vessrl,  should  land  and  commit  robbery  on  shore,  such 
an  offender  shall  also  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  The  stat- 
ute in  this  respect  seems  to  be  only  declaratory  of  the 


law  of  nations ;  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of 
Lind  v.  liodney,  such  plunder  and  robber}-  ashore  by 
the  crew,  and  with  the  aid  of  vessels,  is  a  marine  case, 
and  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  statute  further  de- 
clared, that  the  above  provision  was  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  any  particular  State  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  such  offenses  when  committed  within  the  bodv  of 
a  county,  or  to  authorize  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  try  any  such  offenders,  after  conviction  or  acquit- 
tance, for  the  same  offense  in  a  State  court. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  punishing  pirates,  though  thej'  may  be  for- 
eigners, and  may  have  committed  no  particular  offense 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  of  no  importance,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  on  u-hom  or  u-htn  a 
piratical  act  has  been  committed.  A  pirate,  who  is 
one  by  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  tried  and  punished 
in  any  country  where  he  may  be  found,  for  he  is  re- 
puted to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws  and  privi- 
leges. The  statute  of  any  government  may  declare  an 
offense  committed  on  board  its  own  vessels  to  be  pira- 
cy, and  such  offense  will  be  punishable  exclusively  by 
the  nation  which  passes  the  statute.  But  piracy,  un- 
der the  law  of  nations,  is  an  offense  against  all  nations, 
and  punishable  by  all. — KENT'S  Commentaries,  vol  i. 

Liability  of  Insurers. — There  can  be  no  piracy  or 
robbery  without  violence ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  theft.  Piracy  and  robbery  are 
most  usually  committed  by  strangers  to  the  ship :  they 
may,  however,  be  committed  by  the  crew ;  and  the  in- 
surers are  answerable  for  such  a  loss,  unless  it  arise 
from  the  fault  of  the  owner.  If  theft  be  committed 
by  the  crew,  we  should  still  hold  the  insurers  liable. 
This  may  be  doubtful ;  but  insurers  regard  it  as  at 
least  possible,  and  provide  against  it  by  the  phrase, 
"assailing  thieves."  This  excludes  theft  Avithout  vi- 
olence, and  perhaps  all  theft  by  those  lawfully  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  a  part  of  the  ship's  company.  If, 
after  shipwreck,  the  property  is  stolen,  the  insurers  are 
liable,  and  would  probably  be  so  if  there  were  no  in- 
surance against  theft,  if  this  was  a  direct  effect  of  the 
wrecking. — PAESONS'S  Mercantile  Law.  The  subjects 
of  pirates  and  piracy  have  been  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing works  •  NILES'S  Register,  xviii.  275,  xxxii.  302,  xx. 
59,  xxvii.  391,  xxv.  157,  xxvii.  138.  xxiii.  211 ;  HUNT'S 
Merchants'  Magazine,  xiii.  450,  520,  xiv.  39  ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  Ixviii  33,  xxvi.  449 ;  LITTELL'S  Museum,  xxv. 
337,  xxvi.  266. 

Pistachia,  or  Pistachio  Nuts  (Ger.  Pistaschen  ,- 
Du.  Pistaajes;  Fr  Pitstaches;  It.  Piftacchi,  Fastucchi; 
Sp.  Alfociyos;  Lat.  Pistacice),  the  fruit  of  the  Pistachia 
vcra,  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree.  It  grows  natural! v  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria ;  also  in  Sicily,  whence  the 
nuts  are  annually  brought  to  us.  They  are  oblong  and 
pointed,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  filbert,  including 
a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  covered  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  skin.  They  have  a  pleasant,  sweet- 
ish, unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  almonds ; 
their  principal  difference  from  which  consists  in  their 
having  a  greater  degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with 
a  light  grateful  flavor,  and  in  being  more  oily.  Pis- 
tachias  imported  from  the  East  are  superior  to  those 
raised  in  Europe. — LEWIS'S  Matiriti  Mid. 

Pistols.  These  are  the  smallest  sort  of  fire-arms, 
carried  sometimes  on  the  saddle-bow,  sometimes  in  a 
girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket,  etc. — 
PARDON.  The  pistol  was  first  used  by  the  cavalry  of 
England,  in  1444. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  and  pistols  in  the  United 
States  has  become  an  active  one.  Colt's  Revolvers 
have  acquired  a  reputation  throughout  Europe  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  His 
principal  factory  is  located  near  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
"It  is  so  well  ordered,  so  complete,  so  striking  in  its 
results,  that  all  engaged  in  manufacture  may  learn 
something  from  it:  it  is  in  itself  one  large  machine, 
well  oiled  too,  which  takes  in  at  one  end  a  shapeless 
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lump  of  iron,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  and  puts  out  at  the 
other  a  beautifully  finished  arm  which  you  may  load 
and  tire  six  balls  from  separately  in  throe-quarters  of  a 
minute,  after  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  In  each 
pistol  there  are  fifty-three  distinct  pieces,  including 
fourteen  screws,  and  for  the  formation  of  thcse^brty 
or  forty-live  separate  machines  co-operate,  hammering, 
milling,  cutting,  drilling,  punching,  rifling,  and  shav- 
ing; all  put  into  motion  by  a  gallon  of  water  'in  a  vio- 
lent perspiration  ;'  in  other  words,  a  twenty-horse  power 
steam-engine.  Some  of  the  machines  are  especially 
beautiful :  look  at  that  for  rifling  the  barrels,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  brush  to  keep  the  cutters  clean;  and 
the  one  near  it  for  drilling  the  six  chambers  around 
the  central  boring  in  the  solid  cylinder,  where  accuracy 
is  so  indispensable.  That  regular  irregularity,  the  ec- 
centric, plays  an  important  part  in  this,  as  it  does  in 
the  hammering-machine  below — the  machine  patented 
by  Rider.  In  one  week  they  turned  out  525  perfect 
pistols  here,  and  there  are  the  means  for  making  800 
or  900  a  week,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so." — London 
Builder. 

Pistols  were  first  used  by  the  Germans.  Bellay 
mentions  them  in  the  year  1514.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.  and  under  Henry  II.  the  German  horsemen,  des 
reiters,  were  called  pistoliers.  The  derivation  of  this 
term  is  uncertain.  Frisch  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  arisen  from  pistillo  or  stiopo,  because  pistols  used 
to  have  large  knobs  on  the  handles.  Daniel  and  others 
think  that  the  name  comes  from  Pistoja,  in  Tuscany, 
where  they  were  first  manufactured.  He  says  he  saw 
an  old  pistol  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ramrod, 
was  all  iron.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury many  ingenious  persons  directed  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  -with  a  view  to  sim- 
plify their  construction,  to  render  them  more  effective, 
and  to  combine  safety  with  celerity  in  firing.  One  of 
the  most  marked  advancements  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nock,  and  patented  by  him  in  England  in  1787. 
Previous  to  this  the  breeching  or  plug  of  a  gun  was  a 
solid  lump  of  iron,  screwed  into  one  end  of  the  barrel, 
the  touch-hole  being  drilled  through  the  side  of  the 
barrel  above  it.  Another  most  marked  improvement 
was  the  introduction  and  adaptation  of  fulminating 
powder,  for  igniting  the  charge  in  the  chamber  of  the 
breech ;  and  for  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsytli  obtained 
a  patent  in  Great  Britain,  in  1807.  The  perfection 
of  a  proper  fulminating  powder  was  long  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Other  changes  were  suggested,  but 
not  of  a  practical  kind.  One  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Col- 
lier, of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1818 ;  and  another 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  in  1819. 

The  first  valuable  improvements  made  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Colt,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  construction  of  the 
pistol,  were  made  public  in  the  year  1835.  The  original 
conception  of  Colonel  Colt  in  regard  to  fire-arms  was 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  long  barrels  to  rotate 
upon  a  spindle,  by  the  act  of  cocking  the  lock,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  have  since  been  made  by  others 
who  claim  to  have  originated  the  plan ;  but  as  objec- 
tions arose  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  arm,  in  his 
study  to  obviate  them,  the  idea  of  a  single  barrel  and 
a  chambered  breech  suggested  itself  to  him.  Al- 
though without  the  pecuniary  means  of  then  practi- 
cally testing  his  convictions,  he  made  a  small  wooden 
model  of  his  conception,  which  he  possesses  at  the 
present  day.  He  then  assiduously  pursued  his  calling 
as  a  scientific  lecturer,  and  from  its  rewards  procured 
the  aid  to  manufacture  specimen  arms,  which  in  their 
practical  results  exceeded  even  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations; and  in  1835  he  received  his  first  patent 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Colt's  first  manufactory  of  fire-arms  was 
located  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1836, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  This  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  year  1842,  when  it  was  relinquished  as 
unprofitable.  The  Florida  war  of  1837-'38  created  a 


demand  for,  and  gave  practical  demonstration  of  the 
great  value  of,  the  repeating  fire-arms  patented  by 
him.  They  were  also  used  with  great  effect  in  the 
Texan  revolution  and  war ;  and  afterward  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  (184G-'47),  when  a  contract  was  made  by 
him  with  the  government  for  the  supply  of  one  thou- 
sand of  the  improved  arms.  A  temporary  manufactory 
was  established  for  this  purpose  at  Whitneyville,  Con- 
necticut. This  was  succeeded  by  the  present  extensive 
factory  at  or  near  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  was  finished  and  in  successful  operation  in  the 
year  1855,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000.  These  build- 
ings present  a  front  of  5UO  feet.  The  repeating  princi- 
ple has  also  been  successfully  applied  by  Colonel  Colt 
to  rifles  and  carbines,  several  varieties  of  which  are 
constantly  in  the  course  of  completion  in  the  armory. 
Lately  the  demand  for  the  sporting  rifle  has  increased 
wonderfully,  which  increase  will,  no  doubt,  be  much 
augmented  as  their  superiority  is  more  generally  prac- 
tically demonstrated  by  our  hardy  backwoodsmen  ; 
and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  regiments  of  riflemen 
will  be  equipped  with  Colt's  revolvers. 

Within  the  last  year  still  another  style  of  pistol  has 
been  introduced.  It  is  called  "  Colt's  new  Model,"  and 
by  some  it  is  preferred  to  either  of  the  others.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  matter  of  fancy  with  the  party  using 
the  arm,  as  in  some  cases  individuals  yet  prefer  Colt's 
first  to  any  arm  that  was  ever  manufactured.  The 
arms  are  of  several  sizes,  and  weigh  as  follows : 

Pounds.  Ounces. 

The  military  rifle,  barrel  36  inches,  fit-  J  ....  g 

ted  with  improved  bayonet \ 

Sporting   rifle,  barrel   from   18   to   GO  j         g 

inches,  average \ 

The  army  or  holster  pistol 4  4 

The  navy  or  belt  pistol 2  6 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  6  inches 1  12 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  5  inches 1  10 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  4  inches 1  8 

These  are  kinds  that  are  constantly  in  the  course  of 
construction ;  of  course  many  other  varieties  are  made 
by  special  order. 

Of  the  improved  pistol,  over  138,000  had  been  manu- 
factured here  up  to  January,  1857.  Nearly  eight  hun- 
dred men  are  ordinarily  employed  in  this  work  alone. 
This  result  is  the  fruit  of  a  market  for  arms,  not  con- 
lined  to  the  United  States,  but  extending  over  both 
the  Americas ;  more  or  less  to  the  Indies,  East  and 
West ;  to  Egypt — even  to  distant  Australia ;  to  remote 
Asiatic  tribes  assembled  at  the  great  fairs  of  Novgo- 
rod ;  and  over  Europe  generally,  but  especially  to  En- 
gland. Here  the  arms  of  Colonel  Colt,  first  introduced 
in  splendid  style  through  the  World's  Fair,  were  warm- 
ly welcomed,  and  led  to  the  speedy  establishment  in 
London  of  an  extensive  armory  for  their  manufacture, 
and  to  their  rapid  adoption  into  the  British  army  and 
naval  service. —  United  States  Magazine,  March,  1857. 
See  FIRE-ARMS. 

Pitcairn's  Island.  A  small  solitary  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by  Cook  in  1773,  and  noted  for 
being  colonized  by  ten  mutineers  from  the  ship  Bounty, 
Captain  Bligh,  in  1789,  from  which  time  till  1814 
they. (or  rather  their  descendants)  remained  here  un- 
known. Soil  fertile,  but  porous,  and  rather  defective 
in  water;  well  wooded,  and  climate  healthful;  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  59°  to  89°  Fahr.  Prevailing 
winds  southwest  and  east-southeast,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  regular  trade-winds.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocky  shores,  and  has  only  one  accessible  landing- 
place  at  Bounty  Bay.  The  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  ba- 
nana, and  bread-fruit  trees  flourish,  hibiscus,  or  cloth 
tree,  banyan-tree,  orange,  and  others;  and  the  potato, 
sweet  potato,  yams,  water-melons,  pumpkin,  taro,  sugar- 
cane, ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  tea-plant,  and  maize, 
are  cultivated.  The  island  contained  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds,  but  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry  have  been 
imported.  In  1790  this  island  was  resorted  to  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  consisting  of  nine  British 
sailors,  six  native  Tahitian  men,  and  twelve  women. 
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In  consequence  of  various  discords  and  massacres,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  there  remained  only  one  English- 
man, Adams,  the  Tahitian  females,  and  nineteen  chil- 
dren, their  offspring.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
this  man  the  children  were  educated  and  trained  up  to 
habits  of  industry  and  morality.  In  1825  Captain 
Beechey  found  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent  colony 
of  sixty-six  persons.  In  1831,  by  the  somewhat  im- 
prudent sanction  of  the  British  government,  the  colony, 
numbering  eighty-seven  persons,  was  transferred  to 
Tahiti.  After  remaining  five  months  there,  and  losing 
twelve  of  their  number  by  death,  the  colon}',  at  their 
own  solicitation,  were  again  reinstated  in  their  native 
island.  In  1849  the  population  amounted  to  75  males 
and  74  females,  in  all  149 ;  of  these,  three  were  En- 
glishmen, one  a  native  Tahitian  woman,  the  only  re- 
maining female  of  the  original  migration,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  natives  of  the  island.  They  live  chiefly 
on  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  which  they 
raise  by  their  own  labor.  From  the  remains  of  burial- 
grounds,  the  island  would  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  inhabitants  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  visit 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  It  was  seen  by  Car- 
teret  in  1767,  and  named  by  him  after  one  of  his  officers. 

Pitch  (Ger.  Peck;  Fr.  Poix,  JBrai;  It.  Pece ;  Sp. 
Fez  ,•  Russ.  Smola  yitstaja),  the  residuum  which  remains 
on  inspissating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  ship-building,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.— See  NAVAL  STORES. 

Pittsburgh,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they 
form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  in  40°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  80°  2'  W.  long.,  357  m.  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Philadelphia,  247  west- 
northwest  of  Harrisburg,  226  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  2044  above  New  Orleans  by  the  course  of  the  river. 
Population  in  1810,  4768;  in  1820,  7248;  in  1830, 
12,568;  in  1840,  21,115;  in  1850,  46,601;  in  1854,  the 
city  and  immediate  vicinity  estimated  at  110,000.  It 
was  originally  laid  out  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the 
Monongaliela,  after  the  model  of  Philadelphia,  with 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  rivers,  and  others 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The  streets  on  the 
Alleghany  are  laid  out  on  a  similar  plan,  and  hence  a 
short  distance  from  the  Alleghany  the  old  and  new 
streets  meet  in  oblique  directions.  The  Alleghany 
River  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  which,  with  several 
steam  ferries,  connect  the  city  with  the  suburbs.  The 
Pennsylvania  Canal  crosses  the  river  by  an  aqueduct, 
and  there  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Monongahela. 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  Pittsburgh  is  second  in  the 
State  only  to  Philadelphia.  In  1850  it  had  thirteen 
rolling-mills,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  employing 
2500  hands,  consuming  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
producing  annually  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  of 
$4,000,000;  thirty  large  founderies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  2500  hands,  using  20,000  tons 
of  pig  iron,  and  yielding  articles  valued  at  $2,000,000 
annually ;  two  establishments  for  manufacturing  locks, 
latches,  coffee-mills,  scales,  and  other  iron  casting,  em- 
ploying 500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $250,000,  using 
1200  tons  metal,  and  producing  annually  to  the  value 
of  8;5,000,000;  five  large  cotton  factories  —  capital 
$1,500.000,  hands  1500,  cotton  consumed  15,000  bales, 
and  products  valued  at  upward  of  81,500,000  annually ; 
eight  flint-glass  manufactories — capital $300,000,  hands 
600,  and  producing  various  articles  of  glass,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  150  tons  lead  and  200  tons  of  pearlash 
are  used,  to  the  value  of  $400,000  annually ;  seven 
phial  furnaces  and  eleven  window-glass  factories — capi- 
tal ^-'50,000,  hands  COO,  and  annual  products  $600,000; 
one  soda-ash  factory,  employing  75  hands,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  1500  tons ;  one  copper-smelting  house, 
producing  GOO  tons  refined  copper  annually,  valued  at 
$380  per  ton;  one  rolling-mill,  producing  annually 300 
tons  sheathing  and  hra/ier'*  cupper:  live  white-lead 


factories  —  capital  $150,000,  hands  60,  and  producing 
150,000  kegs  annually,  worth  $200,000.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  manufactories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron, 
several  extensive  manufactories  of  axes,  hatchets, 
spring-steel,  steel  springs,  axles,  anvils,  vices,  mills, 
crosscut  and  other  saws,  gun  barrels,  shovels,  spades, 
forks,  hoes,  cut  tacks,  brads,  etc.  The  products  of  the 
manufactures  in  the  aggregate  are  valued  at  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  annually.  There  are  con- 
sumed about  12,000,000  bushels  of  coal  annually,  worth 
$600,000,  and  an  equal  quantity  is  exported  from  the 
city,  giving  employment  constantly  to  4000  hands. 

Plains.  In  Geography,  the  general  term  for  all 
those  parts  of  the  dry  land  which  can  not  properly  be 
called  mountainous,  and  which  compose  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Plains  have  differ- 
ent physical  appearances  according  to  their  geograph- 
ical position,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
have  procured  for  them  different  names ;  thus  we  have 
the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  pampas 
of  South  America,  and  the  prairies  or  savannas  of 
North  America.  See  these  different  terms. 

Plane,  a  forest  tree,  of  which  there  are  two  species ; 
the  Oriental  plane  (Platanus  Orientalis),  and  the  Occi- 
dental plane  (Platanus  Occidenlalis).  The  Oriental 
plane  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  trees. 
It  grows  to  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  known 
to  exceed  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  much 
like  beech,  but  more  figured,  and  is  used  for  furniture 
and  such  like  articles.  The  Occidental  plane  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
American  trees,  being  sometimes  more  than  12  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Occidental  plane  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  Oriental.  It  is  very  durable  in  water. 
The  tree  known  by  the  name  of  plane  in  England  is 
the  sycamore,  or  great  maple  (Acer pteudo-pfatanut). 
It  is  a  large  tree,  grows  quickly,  and  stands  the  sea- 
spray  better  than  most  trees.  The  timber  is  very  close 
and  compact,  easily  wrought,  and  not  liable  either  to 
splinter  or  warp.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownish  white 
or  yellowish  white  color,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  beau- 
tifully curled  and  mottled.  In  this  state  it  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  bears  varnishing  well.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  saddle-trees,  wooden  dishes,  and 
a  variety  of  articles  of  furniture  and  machinery.  When 
kept  dry,  and  protected  from  worms,  it  is  pretty  dura- 
ble ;  but  it  is  quite  as  liable  as  beech  to  be  attacked  by 
them. — TREHGOLD,  p.  196. 

Plane  Sailing,  in  Navigation,  is  the  art  of  de- 
termining the  ship's  place,  on  the  supposition  that  she 
is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
is  plane  instead  of  being  spherical.  On  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  radius,  this  supposition  may 
be  adopted  for  short  distances  without  leading  to  great 
errors ;  and  it  affords  great  facilities  in  calculation,  for 
the  place  of  the  ship  is  found  by  the  solution  of  a  right- 
angled  plane  triangle.  The  part  of  the  meridian  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  place 
whence  she  departed  forms  the  perpendicular  of  the 
triangle ;  the  distance  on  the  parallel  between  the  place 
of  departure  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  is  the 
base  of  the  triangle  (technically  called  the  departure) ; 
and  the  distance  sailed  is  the  hypothenuse.  The  angle 
at  the  ship  is  called  the  course,  and  the  other  acute 
angle  the  complement  of  the  course.  Now,  of  these 
four  things,  the  perpendicular,  the  departure,  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  and  the  course,  any  two  being  given,  the 
triangle  can  be  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  it  found. — See  NAVIGATION. 

Planks  (Ger.  and  Du.  Planken ;  Da.  I'lanker ;  Sw. 
Pl'inkur ;  Fr.  Planches,  Bordages ;  Russ.  Tolsti'de  olosku), 
thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  various  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  oak  and  pine.  Planks  are  usually  of  the 
thickness  of  from  1  inch  to  4.  They  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly from  the  ports  of  Christiana,  Dantzic,  Arch- 
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angel,  Petersburg,  Narva,  Revel,  Riga,  and  Mcmel,  as 
wi-11  as  from  several  parts  of  North  America. — See 
LUMBER  TKADI;. 

Plantain,  or  Banana,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Musa 
2>aradisiacu,  an  herbaceous  plant,  extensively  cultivated 
in  most  inter-tropieal  countries,  but  especially  in  Mex- 
ico. It  is  not,  like  most  other  fruits,  used  merely 
as  an  occasional  luxury,  but  is  rather  an  established 
article  of  subsistence.  Being  long  and  extensively 
cultivated,  it  has  diverged  into  numerous  varieties,  the 
fruit  of  which  differs  materially  in  size,  flavor,  and 
color.  That  of  some  is  not  above  two  or  three  inches 
long,  while  that  of  others  is  not  much  short  of  a  foot ; 
some  sorts  are  sweet,  and  of  a  flavor  not  unlike  nor  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  good  mellow  pear;  but  the  larger 
kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  and  farinaceous. 
The  latter  are  either  used  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun,  in 
which  latter  state  they  are  occasionally  ground  into 
meal  and  made  into  bread.  In  Mexico  the  sweeter 
sorts  are  frequently  pressed  and  dried,  as  figs  are  in 
Europe;  and,  while  they  are  not  very  inferior  to  the 
last-mentioned  fruit,  they  are  infinitely  cheaper.  "  I 
doubt,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  whether  there  be  any 
other  plant  that  produces  so  great  a  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive substance  in  so  small  a  space.  Eight  or  nine 
months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  it  begins  to  develop 
its  cluster.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  month.  When  the  stalk  is  cut,  there  is 
always  found,  among  the  numerous  shoots  that  have 
taken  root,  a  sprout  (pimpollo),  which,  being  2-3ds  the 
height  of  its  parent  plant,  bears  fruit  three  months 
later.  Thus  a  plantation  of  bananas  perpetuates  itself, 
without  requiring  any  care  on  the  part  of  man,  further 
than  to  cut  the  stalks  when  the  fruit  has  ripened,  and 
to  stir  the  earth  gently  once  or  twice  a  year  about  the 
roots.  A  piece  of  ground  of  100  square  metres  of  sur- 
face will  contain  from  30  to  40  plants.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  this  same  piece  of  ground,  reckoning 
the  weight  of  the  cluster  at  from  15  to  20  kilog.  only, 
•will  yield  2000  kilog.,  or  more  than  4000  1'us.,  of  nutri- 
tive substance.  What  a  difference  between  this  prod- 
uct and  that  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope !  The  same  extent  of  land  planted  with  wheat 
would  not  produce  above  30  Ibs.,  and  not  more  than 
90  Ibs.  of  potatoes.  Hence  the  product  of  the  banana 
is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes 
as  44  to  1." — Essai  sur  la  NouvMe  Espagne.  The  ba- 
nana forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico ;  and  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
natives  in  the  tierras  calientes,  or  hot  regions,  has  been 
ascribed,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  supplies  them  with  subsistence.  It  is  by 
no  means  in  such  extensive  use  in  tropical  Asia,  and 
comes  nowhere  in  it  into  competition  with  corn  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Plaster,  or  Plaister,  in  building,  a  composition 
of  lime,  sometimes  with  sand,  or  other  substance,  to 
parget  or  cover  the  nudities  of  building. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  a  preparation  of  several  species  of 
gypsum  dug  near  Montmartre,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  and  hence  the  name.  The  best  sort 
is  hard,  white,  shining,  and  marbly,  being  known  by 
the  name  of  plaster-stone,  or  parget  of  Montmartre.  It 
will  neither  give  tire  with  steel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua- 
fortis ;  but  it  calcines  very  freely  and  readily  into  a 
fine  plaster,  the  use  of  which  in  building  and  casting 
statues  is  well  known. 

Plata  (Rio  De  La),  or  the  Plate  River,  one 
of  the  great  rivers,  or  rather  a  great  estuary  of  South 
America,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers,  in  lat.  34° 
S.,  long.  58°  30'  W.,  its  basin  lying  south  of  those  of 
the  Amazon,  Tocantins,  and  San  Francisco,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  draining  most  part  of  the  Plata, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  territories,  with  considerable 
portions  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The  estuary  resulting 
from  their  union  is  200  miles  in  length  northwest  to 
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j  southeast,  and  where  it  joins  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
170  miles  across  (between  Maldonado  ami  (Jape  St. 
Antonio);  its  centre  being  about  lat.  35°  30'  S.,  long. 
56°  W.  Its  muddy  waters  can  be  traced  in  the  ocean 
200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  the 
Plata  and  the  Paraguay  lias  been  estimated  at  nearly 
2500  miles;  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  island  of  Apipe 
in  the  Parana,  at  least  1250  miles,  there  is  a  continuous 
and  safe  navigation  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  Agua- 
pehy,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay  near  lat.  15°  40'  S., 
long.  59°  20'  W.,  is  separated  only  by  a  portage  of  three 
miles  from  the  Alegre,  a  tributary  of  the  Guapore,  and 
were  a  canal  to  be  made  to  connect  the  two  .streams,  a 
complete  system  of  internal  navigation  throughout 
nearly  all  South  America  would  exist. — See  PARA- 
GUAY. 

Plate,  the  denomination  usually  given  to  gold  and 
silver  wrought  into  articles  of  household  furniture.  It 
appears  from  PORTER'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  iii.  25, 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  silver  plate  has  in- 
creased from  about  800,000  oz.  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  to  about  1,050,000  oz.  at  present.  Most 
persons  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
not  so  great  an  increase  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  account  refers  only 
to  articles  of  standard  silver  and  gold,  and  that  the 
great  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  consists  in 
plated  and  gilt  articles,  which  are  now  made  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  Owing  also  to  the  fact  of  old  plate 
being  held  in  the  greatest  estimation,  but  little  of  it  is 
melted  down  to  be  remanufactured,  so  that  the  princi- 
pal consumption  is  by  new  families. — See  GOLD  and 
PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Platina,  a  metal  which,  in  respect  of  scarcity,  beau- 
ty, ductility,  and  indestructibility,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
gold,  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  it  began  to  be  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  South  America.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  Estremadura  in  Spain,  and  more  recently 
in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  it  is 
now  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Platina 
is  of  a  white  color,  like  silver,  but  not  so  bright,  and 
has  no  taste  or  smell.  Its  hardness  is  intermediate 
between  copper  and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
21-5,  that  of  gold  being  19-3;  so  that  it  is  the  heaviest 
body  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  exceedingly 
ductile  and  malleable;  It  may  be  hammered  out  into 
very  thin  plates,  and  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding 
l-1940th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  these  properties  it 
is  probably  inferior  to  gold,  but  it  seems  to  surpass  "all 
the  other  metals.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of 
platina  0'078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  274-31  Ibs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  metals  ;  but  pieces 
of  it  may  be  welded  together  without  difficulty  when 
heated  to  whiteness.  It  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
altered  by  the  action  of  air  or  water. — THOMSON'S 
Chemistry.  The  late  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  meth- 
od effusing  platina,  and,  consequently,  of  rendering  it 
easily  available  in  the  arts.  The  Russians  have  with- 
in these  few  years  issued  platina  coins  of  the  value  of 
3,  6,  and  20  silver  roubles.  Platina  first  began  to  be 
an  object  of  attention  in  Russia  in  1824,  when  1  pood 
33  Ibs.  were  collected.  In  1836  the  produce  amounted 
to  138  poods  42  Ibs.  In  1831  a  piece  of  native  platina 
was  discovered  at  DemidofFs  gold  mines,  weighing 
29  Ibs.  2£  zolt.— Official  Statements  published  by  the 
Russian  government. 

Plating.  The  art  of  covering  copper  and  other 
metals  with  silver  or  gold :  it  is  effected  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  the  silver  is  attached  to  and  rolled 
out  with  the  copper  by  pressure;  sometimes  the  one  metal 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  upon  the  other ;  and 
of  late  manufacturers  have  availed  themselves  ot  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition  for  the  purpose. 

Platinum  (so  called  from  the  Spanish  word  plata, 
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silver,  on  account  of  its  color),  a  metal  of  a  white 
color,  exceedingly  ductile,  malleable,  and  difficult  of 
fusion.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  21-5.  It  undergoes  no  change  from 
air  or  moisture,  and  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the 
pure  acids ;  it  is  dissolved  by  chlorine  and  nitre-muri- 
atic acid,  and  is  oxydized  at  high  temperatures  by  pure 
potassa  and  lithia.  It  is  only  found  in  South  America 
and  in  the  Uralian  Mountains:  it  is  usually  in  small 
grains  of  a  metallic  lustre,  associated  or  combined  with 
palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium;  and  with 
copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium,  chromium,  gold,  and  silver ; 
it  is  also  usually  mixed  with  alluvial  sand.  The  par- 
ticles are  seldom  so  large  as  a  small  pea,  but  sometimes 
lumps  have  been  found  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  1826,  it  was  first  discovered 
in  a  rein  associated  with  gold  by  Boussingault,  in  the 
province  of  Antioquia,  in  South  America.  When  a 
perfectly  clean  surface  of  platinum  is  presented  to  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  it  has  the  extraor- 
dinary property  of  causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to 
form  water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render 
the  metal  red  hot :  spongy  platinum,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  obtained  by  heating  the  ammonio-muriate  of 
platinum,  is  most  effective  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinary result;  and  a  jet  of  hydrogen  directed  upon 
it  may  be  inflamed  by  the  metal  thus  ignited,  a  prop- 
erty which  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  con- 
venient instruments  for  procuring  a  light.  The  equiva- 
lent of  platinum  is  about  98.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
nitro-muriatic  solution  by  sal  ammoniac,  which  throws 
it  down  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  composed  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Platting,  slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  etc.,  woven  or 
plaited  for  making  into  hats,  etc. 

Plumbago.     Sec  BLACK-LEAD. 

Plums,  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  domestica,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  They  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  15th  century,  and  are 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  said 
to  be  nearly  300  varieties  of  plums. 

Plum-tree  (Primus  domestica).  The  Prunus  domes- 
tica  appears  to  be  more  widely  diffused  in  its  original 
locality  than  the  apricot.  It  is  believed  to  be  indig- 
enous to  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  to  manj'  parts  of  Europe.  In  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  This  species 
and  many  of  its  varieties  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
or  their  fruit,  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Faulkner,  in  his  Kensington,  makes 
the  plum  a  native  of  Asia,  and  an  introduction  into 
Europe  of  the  Crusaders.  Gough,  in  his  British  To- 
pography, says  that  Lord  Cromwell  introduced  the 
Perdrigon  plum  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  The  introduction  of  this  tree  into  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settle- 
ments. Several  valuable  and  interesting  varieties 
have  originated  in  tins  country,  among  which  the 
Bolmar  or  Washington  plum  stands  conspicuous.  The 
parent  tree  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  a  market 
in  New  York,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It 
remained  barren  for  several  years,  till,  during  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder,  the  entire  trunk  was  severed  to  the 
earth  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  part  remain- 
ing in  the  ground  afterward  threw  up  several  vigorous 
shoots,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  and  finally  pro- 
duce fruit.  Trees  of  this  variety  were  first  sent  to  En- 
gland in  1819,  to  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Ilill|; 
and  several  others  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Hosaek,  of  New  York. 
The  wood  of  the  Prunus  domestica  is  hard,  close,  com- 
pact, beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  When  dry,  it  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
to  a  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the 
tree.  Its  texture  is  silky,  and  when  washed  with 
lime-water  its  color  is  heightened,  and  may  be  pre- 


served by  the  application  of  varnish  or  wax.  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  tree,  its  wood  is  sometimes  rotten  at 
the  heart.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  much  sought 
after  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  musical  instruments.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
given  to  cattle  for  forage.  The  use  of  the  fruit  in  do- 
mestic economy  for  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and 
puddings,  is  well  known.  In  France  plums  are  prin- 
cipally used  dry  or  preserved,  and  enter  extensively 
into  commerce.  The  kinds  usually  employed  for  pre- 
serving are  the  Brignole,  the  prune  d'Ast,  the  Perdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d'Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine. 
In  •warm  countries  plums  or  prunes  are  dried  on 
hurdles  by  solar  heat;  but  in  cold  climates  artificial 
heat  is  employed ;  the  fruit  being  exposed  to  the  hent 
of  an  oven  and  to  that  of  the  sun  on  alternate  days. 
Table  prunes  are  prepared  from  the  larger  kinds  "of 
plums,  as  the  green-gage,  and  Ste.  Catherine;  those 
employed  in  medicine  from  the  Ste.  Julienne.  The 
former  have  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  taste,  and 
the  latter  are  somewhat  austere.  Fresh,  ripe  plums, 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  are  regarded  as  nutritive 
and  wholesome ;  but  in  large  quantities  they  readily 
disorder  the  bowels;  and  when  immature,  they  still 
more  easily  excite  ill  effects.  The  medicinal  prunes 
are  employed  as  an  agreeable,  mild  laxative  for  chil- 
dren, and  are  given  during  convalescence  from  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disorders  in  adults. — BROWSE'S 
Trees  of  America. 

Plush  (Fr.  Panne,  Pduche;  Germ.  Wollsammet, 
PliisciC)  is  a  textile  fabric,  having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap 
or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of  a 
woof  of  a  single  woolen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp, 
the  one  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's 
or  camel's  hair.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  plush 
made  entirely  of  worsted.  It  is  manufactured,  like 
velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles;  two  of  which 
separate  and  depress  the  woolen  warp,  and  the  third 
raises  the  hair-warp,  whereupon  the  weaver,  throwing 
the  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  the  woolen  and 
hair  warp ;  afterward,  laying  a  brass  broach  or  needle 
under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  with  a  knife  (see 
FUSTIAN)  destined  for  that  use,  running  its  fine,  slen- 
der point  along  in  the  hollow  of  the  guide-broach,  to 
the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table.  Thus  the 
surface  of  the  plush  receives  its  velvety  appearance. 
This  stuff  is  also  made  of  cotton  and  silk. 

Plymouth,  a  sea-port  of  England,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  at 
the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound  ;  latitude  of  Mount  Wise, 
50°  22'  N.,  long.  4°  10'  2"  Wi  The  port  of  Plymouth 
is  distinguished  for  its  capacity  and  security;  it  is 
capable  of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  divisions : 
Suttonport,  adjoining  the  town ;  Catwater,  formed  by 
an  estuary  of  the  Plym  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Hamoaze.  At 
the  mouth  of  these  harbors  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely secure  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater  across 
the  entrance.  This  is  an  isolated  mole  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  5100  feet  long,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Sound  is  three 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  and  forms  the  harbor 
of  Davenport  and  Plymouth. 

Point  net  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  in  vogue, 
but  now  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacture. — 
See  LACE. 

Points  of  the  Compass.  In  Geography  and 
Navir/atlun,  the  points  of  division  of  the  circle  repre- 
senting the  horizon,  or  of  the  compass  card  over  which 
the  magnetic  needle  is  suspended.  A  diameter  of  the 
circle  being  draw  n  to  represent  the  meridian,  or  north 
and  south  directions,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it 
to  represent  the  directions  east  and  west,  the  circle  is 
thus  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  eight  equal  parts,  so  that  the  whole  circle 
is  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts ;  and  the  points 
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of  division  are  termed  the  points  of  the  compass.  Each 
has  a  particular  name,  indicating  its  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  four  principal  or  cardinal  points;  namely,  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  points. — See  COMPASS. 

Polar  Sea,  North.  We  are  now  able  to  draw 
with  nearly  geographical  accuracy  the  boundaries  of 
the  North  Polar  Sea.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  which 
circumscribe  it,  have  been  visited,  and  the  position  of 
most  of  their  bays,  headlands,  and  rivers,  geographic- 
ally ascertained.  By  casting  our  eye  over  the  North 
Polar  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Polar  Sea  of  that 
hemisphere  is  an  immense  circular  basin,  which  com- 
municates with  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world — the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  —  by  two  channels,  the  one 
separating  America  from  Europe,  and  the  other  Amer- 
ica from  Asia.  It  will  be  seen  that  few  points  of  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  occupy  a  full  half  of 
the  circumscribing  circle,  extend  much  beyond  the  70th 
parallel  of  latitude ;  and  all  these  points  have  been 
passed  by  water,  though  at  different  points  arid  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cape 
Cevero  Vastochnoi,  which  on  the  charts  is  made  to 
extend  to  the  latitude  75^°.  The  northern  coast  of 
America,  with  Old  Greenland,  and  the  two  channels 
above  mentioned,  complete  the  circle,  America  extend- 
ing about  80°  of  longitude,  or  just  two  ninths  of  the 
whole  circle;  and  of  this  portion  the  whole  coast  has 
now  been  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
which  lies  between  Cape  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  and 
the  land  at  the  bottom  of  Prince  Kegent's  Inlet,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  now 
(1838)  exploring.  This  being  accomplished,  we  shall 
have  the  whole  line  of  the  northern  coast  of  America 
completed.  We  may,  therefore,  state  that  the  aver- 
age of  the  degree  of  latitude  of  this  coast  is  about  the 
same  as,  or  rather  lower  than,  that  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  extent  of  the  North  Polar  Sea  may  be  consid- 
ered as  about  2400  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  or 
7200  in  circumference.  The  interior  or  central  parts 
of  this  sea  are  very  little  known.  Several  islands  are 
scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Old  Greenland,  whose  northern  limit  has  not 
yet  been  passed;  the  others  are,  Spitzbergen,  Nova 
Zembla,  the  islands  of  Liaknov,  or,  as  some  have  been 
pleased  to  call  them,  New  Siberia ;  the  North  Georgian 
Islands  of  Parry,  and  those  which  form  the  western 
lands  of  Baffin's  Bay,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Boo- 
thia Felix  of  Ross,  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  an  isl- 
and. Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  small  allu- 
vial islands,  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  rivers 
of  the  two  continents ;  but  whether  any,  or  what  num- 
ber of  islands  may  exist  nearer  to  the  Pole,  we  must 
of  course  remain  ignorant  till  the  Polar  Sea  has  been 
further  explored. 

For  the  little  which  is  known  of  this  sea,  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  showed  itself 
immediately  after  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had 
been  effected  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  not  so 
much,  it  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  geographical  discovery 
as  that  of  shortening  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  obvious  that  if  a  ship  could 
proceed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  a  great  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere,  or  nearly  so,  the  distance,  compared 
with  the  circuitous  passage  round  Southern  Africa  or 
Southern  America,  would  be  prodigiously  shortened. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  had  that  object ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that,  from  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  was  an  uninterrupt- 
ed continuity  of  land.  Of  the  northern  regions  the 
information  obtained  has  been  scanty  and  discouraging 
for  such  an  enterprise.  One  of  the  Scandinavian  pi- 
rates had,  indeed,  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  upon  an  island 
to  the  northwest,  to  which,  from  its  appearance,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Snowland,  which  was  afterward 
changed  to  that  of  Iceland,  by  the  leader  of  the  Nor- 


wegian colonists  who  took  refuge  on  that  inhospitable 
spot ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  this 
that  Eric  Kanda  discovered  the  southern  part  of  Old 
Greenland,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in 
the  year  1001  some  of  these  colonists  discovered  New- 
foundland and  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Of  the  South  Polar  Sea  little  or  nothing  may  be  said 
to  be  known.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  crossed  the  antarctic  circle  in  jive  places  only ;  in 
longitude  39£°  east,  where  he  advanced  to  latitude 
67£°,  and  met  with  fields  and  detached  pieces  of  ice  ; 
in  longitudes  101C  and  110°  west,  between  which  he 
proceeded  to  latitude  71°  10'  south,  the  farthest  prog- 
ress made  by  him  toward  the  South  Pole,  where  he 
was  stopped,  or  at  least  deemed  it  prudent  to  return, 
on  account  of  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice  which 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  in  lon- 
gitudes 136°  and  148°  west,  between  which  he  descend- 
ed to  latitude  68°,  and  saw  many  floating  ice  islands. 
There  are,  therefore,  still  remaining  about  340  degrees 
of  longitude  in  which  the  antarctic  circle  has  not  been 
crossed,  and  full  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
which  has  not  been  visited  lower  to  the  southward  than 
the  parallel  of  60°  south  latitude. 

Mr.  Weddell,  a  master  in  the  navy,  proceeded  some 
three  degrees  farther  south  than  Cook ;  and  since  that, 
two  ships  of  Mr.  Enderby  discovered  a  long  tract  of 
land,  the  extent  of  which  they  did  not  determine. 

There  was  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  high  land 
in  the  South  Polar  Sea,  though  Cook  discovered  none 
beyond  the  Southern  Thule,  or  Sandwich  Land,  on  the 
parallel  of  CO0.  Without  high,  precipitous  land,  those 
large  icebergs  which  he  met  with  floating  among  the 
fields  of  ice  could  not  have  been  formed  ;  the  hummocks 
of  ice,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  folds  or.jfaws  in  opposite  directions,  sel- 
dom rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  surface.  The  Russians,  indeed,  on  a  recent  voyage 
of  discovery,  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  with  many  isl- 
ands about  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude.  They  also 
circumnavigated  the  Sandwich  Land,  which  was  left 
undetermined  by  Cook,  and  conjectured  that  it  might 
be  a  part  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  which  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  of  the  geographers  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  last  century.  This  idea  was  renewed  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
land  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn,  in  latitude  C3°, 
and  seen  extending  from  longitude  55°  to  65°  west. 
As  the  eastern  extremity  had  not  been  seen,  and  the 
winding  of  the  coast  was  to  northeast,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  it  might  unite  with  the  Southern  Thule  of 
Cook,  and  form  the  long-sought-for  Southern  Conti- 
nent. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Russians  have  also 
circumnavigated  this  land,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
a  great  cluster  of  islands. 

The  land  in  question  has  been  called  South  Shetland, 
but  it  is  no  new  discovery.  In  the  account  of  the  voy- 
age of  the  five  ships  of  Rotterdam,  under  the  command 
of  Jacob  Malm  and  Simon  de  Cordes,  to  the  South 
Seas,  in  the  year  1599,  it  is  stated  that,  on  approaching 
the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  the  yacht  commanded  by 
Dirk  Gherritz  was  separated  from  all  the  other  ships, 
and  was  carried  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  south 
of  the  Strait,  to  64°  south  latitude,  where  they  discov- 
ered a  high  country,  with  mountains,  which  were  cov- 
ered with  snow,  like  the  land  of  Norway.  This  land 
of  Gherritz  was  marked  on  some  of  the  old  charts,  but 
discontinued  on  the  more  modern  ones,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  position  with  regard  to  longitude.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  modern  South 
Shetland.  It  answered  to  the  description  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Norway,  covered  with  snow,  and  is  wholly  bar- 
ren, having  neither  tree  nor  shrub  of  any  kind.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  uninhabited,  there  being 
no  such  people  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  human  be- 
ings are  found  in  the  Southern  Ocean  below  the  55th 
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parallel  of  latitude,  and  none  beyond  the  50th,  except 
on  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the  shores, 
the  seals  and  sea-horses,  which  had  remained  from  the 
Creation  undisturbed,  were  so  numerous,  that  on  the 
iirst  notice  of  the  rediscovery,  a  whole  fleet  of  vessels 
from  England  and  North  America  crowded  thither  on 
speculation ;  but  the  loss  of  several  from  tempestuous 
weather,  and  a  dangerous  navigation,  and  the  destruc- 
tion and  alarm  of  the  objects  of  their  cupidity,  will 
probably  cause  it,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  remain  as 
much  a  land  of  desolation  as  it  had  been  before. 

For  an  account  of  Polar  Sea  expeditions,  see  ARCTIC 
OCEAN.  Refer  to  PAKKY'S  Voyages;  FRANKLIN'S  Ex- 
peditions, etc. ;  American  Journal  of  Science,  xvi.  124  ; 
Westminster  Review,  xxxi.  273 ;  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view, iv.  215  ;  BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine,  ii.  363,  iv.  157  ; 
Eclectic  Magazine,  xii.  43,  xx.  GO,  xix.  414;  Edinburgh 
Review,  xlviii.  423,  Ixi.  223,  Ixiii.  151 ;  Quarterly  Re- 
view, xxviii.  372,  xxxvii.  523,  xxxviii.  335,  Ivi.  151, 
Ixvi.  218;  North  British  Review,  xvi.  236,  xxiv.  193, 
275,  453,  xxxi.  291,  xxxvi.  45,  241;  Living  Age,  xxv. 
18,  xxvi.  572,  xx.  289;  PHASER'S  Magazine,  xxxviii. 
603  ;  DE  Bow's  Review,  xiii.  1. 

Policy  of  Insurance,  or  Assurance,  of  ships, 
is  a  contract  or  convention  by  which  a  person  takes 
upon  himself  the  risks  of  a  sea-voyage,  obliging  him- 
self to  make  good,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  losses  and 
damages  that  may  befall  the  vessel,  its  equipage,  tack- 
le, victualing,  lading,  etc.,  either  from  tempests,  ship- 
wrecks, pirates,  fire,  war,  reprisals,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  sum,  more  or  less  according  to  the  risk ;  which 
sum  is  paid  down  to  the  assurer  by  the  assuree  upon 
his  signing  the  policy. — See  INSURANCE. 

Polynesia  ("  many  islands")  includes  the  multi- 
tude of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
comprehends  a  belt  chiefly  within  SOC  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  and  from  longitude  135°  E.  to  135°  W. 
Including  New  Zealand,  the  boundary  extends  south 
of  the  equator  to  lat.  47°  S.  The  islands  are  distrib- 
uted into  numerous  groups,  and  these  groups,  of  an 
elongated  form,  have  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  and  are  composed  of  one  or  more 
larger  islands,  and  numerous  smaller  ones.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  to  the  north  of  the  equator  are  the  Pe- 
lew,  Ladronc,  or  Mariane,  Caroline,  Radack,  Marshall, 
Gilbert,  and  Sandwich  Islands.  South  of  the  equator 
are  New  Ireland,  New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  Feejee, 
Friendly,  Navigator's,  Solomon's,  Society,  Mendana  or 
Marquesas,  Low  Archipelago,  Cook's,  Austral,  and  oth- 
er minor  groups,  besides  numerous  detached  islands,  as 
Easter  and  Pitcairn  islands.  With  the  exception  of 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island  of  Polynesia,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  others  range  from  20  to  60  and  100 
miles  in  circumference,  while  many  do  not  exceed  a 
mile  or  two  in  length.  These  islands  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of  coral  formation  ;  the  Low  Archipelago,  Society 
Islands,  Marshall,  and  Carolines,  presenting  the  regular 
atoll  form,  with  circular  reefs  and  lagoons.  The  Friend- 
ly, New  Hebrides,  Solomon's,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
present  fringed  reefs,  and  have  active  volcanoes  ;  sum- 
mits of  mountains  varying  from  2000  to  13,000  feet.  In 
the  lower  coral  islands  the  elevations  do  not  exceed 
500  feet.  In  the  atoll  coral  islands,  Darwin  lias  .sup- 
posed that  a  depression  of  surface  is  taking  place,  and 
that  the  volcanic  islands  are  either  stationary  or  ris- 
ing. From  the  great  predominance  of  ocean,  the  tem- 
perature of  Polynesia  is  comparatively  moderate,  the 
climate  delightful  and  salubrious.  Mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Sandwich  Islands  77°  :  temperature  of  So- 
ciety Islands,  70°  to  80°,  and  rarely  90°,  Fahrenheit. 
The  southeast  tropical  winds  generally  prevail,  but 
northwest  and  southwest  winds  are  not  uncommon. 
Hurricanes  are  rare,  and  earthquakes  slight  and  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  a  regular  but  not  excessive  supply  of 
moisture,  are  favorable  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Soil 
in  the-  valleys  and  in  the  river  courses  a  rich  volcanic 


mould ;  on  the  mountains  less  fertile.  Both  vegetable 
and  animal  productions  are  limited  as  to  number  of 
species.  In  the  islands  of  the  middle  and  eastern  di- 
visions not  more  than  500  species  of  plants  are  found. 
This  number  increases  toward  the  west  and  northwest. 
The  bread-fruit,  peculiar  to  this  region,  the  cocoa,  l>a- 
nana,  plantain,  banyan,  sugar-cane,  yam,  and  cotton- 
plant,  paper-mulberry,  and,  a  species  of  chestnut,  are 
indigenous.  Other  trees  and  plants  of  tropical  climates 
have  been  introduced  and  flourish ;  and  arrow-root, 
sweet  potatoes,  the  common  potato,  and  maize,  are  now 
reared  abundantly.  There  are  several  timber  trees, 
especially  sandal-wood,  a  few  spices,  and  ornamental 
flowers,  which,  however,  have  little  odor  or  deeided 
color.  The  islands  were  all  remarkably  deficient  in 
animals,  thus  indicating  their  isolated  and  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  Turtles  resort  in  great  numbers 
to  many  localities,  and  fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts. 
Several  species  of  whales,  the  cachalot  or  sperm  whale, 
Cape  whale,  humpback,  and  blackfish,  are  peculiar  to 
the  seas  of  the  Pacific,  and  their  capture  has  been  the 
chief  inducement  forships  visiting  these  regions.  Oxen 
have  been  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  and  thrive 
well;  and  horses  from  South  America.  The  natives 
of  Polynesia  are  in  general  a  well-formed,  tall,  active, 
and  intelligent  people.  There  are  two  distinct  races, 
one  apparently  of  Malay  origin,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous and  intellectual,  and  spread  over  all  Central 
and  Eastern  Polynesia,  and  speaking  one  common  lan- 
guage, though  varying  in  dialects.  The  other  a  negro 
or  Papuan  race,  with  negro  features  and  color,  and 
crisped  mop-like  hair,  growing  in  separate  tufts,  speak- 
ing a  distinct  language,  and  exhibiting  an  intellect  of 
an  inferior  grade,  probably  the  first  settlers  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  now  confined  to  the  western  part  of  Polynesia, 
and  inhabiting  partly  or  wholly  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Cal- 
edonia, New  Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  Ladrone  Isl- 
ands. Some  of  the  western  islands,  as  the  Ladrones, 
were  discovered  by  Magelhaens  in  1521,  the  Marquesas 
by  Mendafia  in  1595 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1767  that  Wal- 
lis,  and  subsequently  Cook,  explored  and  described  the 
leading  islands  of  this  region.  Soon  after  this,  mis- 
sionaries began  to  settle  in  the  islands,  and  after  many 
discouragements  at  last  have  succeeded  in  promoting 
Christianity  and  civilization  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal islands;  though  cannibalism  and  savage  ferocity 
still  prevail  in  the  majority.  The  population  of  these 
islands  varies  continually  from  wars,  migrations,  and 
occasional  pestilence.  Tahiti  and  some  others,  when 
Iirst  discovered,  were  conjectured  to  be  greatly  more 
populous  than  at  present,  but  no  proper  data  exist  for 
affording  even  an  approximation  to  the  real  numbers. 
Probably  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Polynesia 
does  not  exceed  one  million  or  one  million  and  a  half. 
— 1 1  Ai:rEi:'s  Gazetteer. 

Pomegranate  (Ger.  Granatapfel;  Fr.  Grenades; 
It.  Grannti,  Melagrani;  Sp.  Granadas),  the  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate-tree  (Punica  granatum).  This  tree,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  appears  to  I  >•  a 
native  of  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  conveyed,  on  the 
one  side,  to  Southern  Europe,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  eventually  to  the  New  World. 
The  fruit  is  a  pulpy,  many-seeded  berry,  the  size  of  an 
orange,  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  coriaceous  rind. 
The  pulp  has  a  reddish  color,  and  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
taste.  The  value  of  the  fruit  depends  on  the  small- 
ness  of  the  seed  and  the  largeness  of  the  pulp.  The 
line>t,  called  by  the  Persians  badana,  or  seedless,  is 
imported  into  India  from  Cahul  and  Candahar,  where 
the  pomegranate  grows  in  perfection.  The  tree  thrives 
all  the  way  to  the  equator :  but  within  the  tropics  the 
fruit  is  hardly  lit  for  use.  The  pomegranates  brought 
to  market  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  West  In- 
dies arc  very  inferior  to  those  of  I'er.-ia. 

The  J'linica  granatiim  is  .1  tree,  in  magnitude  and 
ligneous  character,  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
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to  the  common  hawthorn.  In  a  wild  state  it  forms  a 
thorny  bush;  but  when  cultivated  in  gardens  and  in 
plantations,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  often  at- 
tains a  height  of  15  or  20  feet. 

The  Punica  granatum  is  indigenous  to  Barbarj',  Per- 
sia, Japan,  and  various  parts  of  Asia;  and  has  long 
been  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  and  in  South  America.  In  the  Hima- 
layas, Mr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  pomegranate 
grows  wild,  and  also  that  it  is  planted  near  villages. 
It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  the  dried 
seeds  are  exported  for  medical  use.  The  famous  seed- 
less pomegranates  are  grown  in  the  rich  gardens  lying 
under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  River  Caubul.  They 
arc  also  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgiabad,  and 
throughout  Persia.  "  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of 
India,"  says  Mr.  Royle,  "large  quantities,  of  superior 
quality,  are  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  mer- 
chants from  Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  Boodurwar."  The 
pomegranate-tree,  which  partakes  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive — and  which,  in  point  of 
utility,  is  numbered  with  the  grain-bearing  plants,  and 
with  honey,  all  constituting  the  principal  food  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization — 
must  possess  no  small  degree  of  historical  interest.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  roa; 
the  Phoenicians  called  it  sida;  the  Greeks  cytinos  ;  and 
the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  malus punica. 

The  general  diffusion  of  the  pomegranate  through- 
out the  climates  suited  to  its  growth,  implies  that  it 
possesses  highly  valuable  properties.  In  hot  coun- 
tries its  utility  is  incontestable ;  for  its  juice  is  most 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  assuages  thirst  in  a  degree 
quite  peculiar  to  it,  from  its  pleasant  acid — an  acid  so 
soft  that  it  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  be  "  full  of  melt- 
ing sweetness,"  as  Moore  expresses  himself.  The  pulp, 
however,  which  incloses  the  seeds,  is  sometimes  acid, 
sometimes  sweet ;  and  in  some  cases  vinous,  astrin- 
gent, and  always  refreshing.  A  sirup  is  made  from 
the  pulp  by  the  druggists,  as  well  as  from  the  dried 
flowers,  which  is  employed  as  an  astringent  and  deter- 
gent. The  rind  of  the  fruit,  on  account  of  its  astrin- 
gent properties,  is  sometimes  employed  in  materia  med- 
ica,  as  well  as  in  the  veterinary  art.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  galls,  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  ink,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation 
of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Royle  informs  us, 
the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  "  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The 
employment  by  the  natives  of  India  of  the  bark  of 
the  root  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm,  being  now 
well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by 
Drs.  Hamilton  and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a  valuable  medicine 
may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Dioscori- 
des."  Lord  Bacon  recommends  the  juice  of  pomegran- 
ates as  good  for  liver  complaints ;  and  Dr.  Woodville 
says  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges  in  cases  of  fever. 
From  the  flowers,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  there  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  red  ink.  The  flowers,  also,  were  for- 
merly used  to  dye  cloth  a  light  red. — BROWNE'S  Trees 
of  America. 

Ponce.    See  PORTO  Rico. 

Pondicherry.  The  name  of  Pondicherry  is  made 
to  include  all  the  French  possessions  in  India,  because 
it  is  the  most  considerable  of  them.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  Hindostan,  in  latitude  11°  57' 
N.  Its  population  in  1836  was  52,127,  of  whom  690 
were  Europeans.  The  French  possessions  in  India 
comprise  also  Chandarnagore,  Karikal,  in  the  Carnat- 
ic;  Maho,  in  Malibar;  Yanaon,  in  Orissa;  with  the 
territory  attached  to  each.  These  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  166,000,  of  whom  1000  are  whites.  The  prod- 
ucts are  rice,  grain,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  cotton.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
.$373,000,  and  of  the  exports  about  $1,200,000.  The 


trade,  nearly  all  being  at  Pondicherry,  is  with  the  Cor- 
omandel coast,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  Mauritius,  and 
Senegal.  Pondicherry  would  have  been  a  commercial 
point  of  great  magnitude  but  for  the  changes  of  owner- 
ship, occasioned  by  the  frequent  wars  of  France  and 
England.  The  law  of  the  17th  May,  1826,  provides 
that  the  distinction  between  the  French  and  foreign 
factories  in  India  shall  be  suppressed  in  the  tariff,  and 
that  merchandise  from  any  of  these  settlements  shall 
pay  no  other  duties  than  are  imposed  on  the  same  ar- 
ticles brought  from  the  French  settlements. 

Poplar  (Ger.  Fappcl,  Pappelhaum;  Du.  Popelier ; 
Fr.  Peuplier ;  It.  Pioppa;  Sp.  Alamo;  Lat.  Populvs). 
Of  the  poplar  (Populus  of  botanists)  there  are  about  15 
species  described.  In  most  favorable  situations  the 
white  poplar  grows  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes 
sending  forth  shoots  16  feet  long  in  a  single  season. 
The  wood  is  soft,  and  not  very  durable  unless  kept 
dry;  but  it  is  light,  not  apt  either  to  swell  or  shrink, 
and  easily  wrought.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows 
rapidly,  and  shoots  in  a  complete  spire  to  a  great 
height ;  its  timber  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  white  poplar.  It  is  very  light,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  packing-cases. 
None  of  the  species  is  fit  for  large  timbers. — TRED- 
GOLD'S  Principles  of  Carpentry ;  Vegetable  Substances, 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knoioledge. 

Population.  It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  giving 
in  this  place  any  explanation  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  progress  of  population.  However,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently of  importance  in  commercial  questions,  and  in 
others  affecting  commercial  interests,  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  consumption  of  an  article  with  the  population, 
we  believe  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  be- 
fore them  the  following  Table,  showing  the  compara- 
tive population  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world : 


Austrian  Empire,  1842. 
British  Empire 


France,  1846 , 


Prussia,  1S49. 


Russian  Empire,  1840. 

United  States,  1851 ... 
Bavaria,  184T 


Belgium,  1S49. 
Brazil,  1850  . . . 


Denmark,  1845. 


Population. 


35,730,112 

Austria 23,062,561 

Hungary 7,804,262 

Lombardy  and  Venice. .  4,803,239 

27,435,325 

England  and  Wales 17,905,831 

Scotland 2,870,784 

Islands  in  British  seas. .  142,916 

Ireland 6,515,794 

Colonies..  5,224,477 

North  America 2,181,270 

West  Indies 900,882 

Africa 411,403 

Australia 469, 000 

Asia 1,551,350 

Europe 411,463 

35,400,486 
Colonies,  1841,  733,496,  viz.  : 

Asia 167,790 

Africa  and  Algeria. 272,469 

West  Indies 255,689 

N.  and  S.  America 23,348 

Australia 20,200 

16,331,187 

Protestants 9,835,583 

Catholics 6,04li,292 

Jews 214,867 

66,008,315 

European  Russia 54,092,300 

Siberia 2,937,000 

Trans-Caucasian 2,648,000 

American 61,000 

Poland 4,857,700 

Finland 1,412,315 

23,674,706 

White 19,655,202 

Free  colored 418,573 

Slave  colored 3,6:iO.'.i31 

4,519,520 

Catholics 3,06!),694 

Protestants l,lsl. '_'!(•> 

Jews 59,288 

4,35:>,090 
5,180,000 

now  6  to  7,000,000 
2,236,497 

i  Denmark  proper 1,407,747 

Duchies 888,750 

(Colonies 118,491 
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Hamburg 
Holland,  1849  , 


Mexico,  1S3T 

Papal  States,  1S43  , 
Portugal,  1841 


Spain,  1833 

Sweden  &  Norway,  1846, 


Turkey. 


Two  Sicilies,  1845 

China  . .  , 


COLONIES. 

Brifish  Possessions. 
Indies . . . 


Canada,  1S4S. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  .... 

Australia,  1S4S 

New  South  Wales 

Western,  1848 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  1860 

South,  1849 

Jamaica,  1850 

Ceylon,  1843 

Mauritius,  1846 

French  Possessions. 

Hayti 

Spanish  Possessions. 
Cuba,  1850 

Dutch  Possessions. 
Java  . . . 


Populatu 


1,827,000 

637,700 
188,054 
3,241,990 

Colonies 

7,557,000 
2,908,115 
3,412,500 

Possessions 

Azores , 

In  Africa 

In  Asia 

China  and  Oceanica. . . . 
4,650,368 

Continent 

Isle  of  Sardinia 

12,386,841 

Colonies 

4,645,007 

Sweden  

Norway , 

35,350,000 

Europe 

Asia , 

Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis. . 
8,4-23,316 

N'aples 

Sicily 

367,000,000 
Uncertain. 


151,316,120 

British  States 

Native  States 

Foreign  States 

1,491,626 

Eastern , 

Western 

163,116 

212,000 

4,622 

80,000 

45,C07 

400,000 

1,442,062 

161,089 

700,000 
1,400,000 
9,500,000 


21,786,700 


1,722,140 
330,500 

7(16,010 
381,720 
323,310 


3,717,433 

3,316,536 
1,328,471 

15,500,000 
16,050,000 

3,8UO,OJO 

6.382,700 
2,040,610 


98,785,852 

52,859,051 

171,217 

768,334 
723,292 


For  disquisitions  on  the  law  of  population,  see  writ- 
ings of  MALTHUS,  GODWIN,  A.  II.  EVERETT,  GRAY, 
SADLER,  THORNTON,  DOUBLEDAY.  The  subject  of 
population  is  discussed  in  the  following  periodicals : 
Westminster  Review,  lii.  153,  xlvii.  100,  Ivii.  468;  Quar- 
terly Rev.  xlv.  97,  xxvi.  148,  xvii.  369,  liii.  30 ;  Bank- 
ers' Mag.,  New  York,  iii.  457,  528  (J.  H.  ALEXANDER)  ; 
North  Am. Rev. Ixvii.  370  (BOWEN),  xxxiii.  1  (A.  H.  EV- 
ERETT), xvii.  288  (E.  EVERETT),  xxiv.  218  (SPARKS), 
xv.  289;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  vii.  241,  337, 
529,  viii.  240,  330  (TUCKER)  ;  Edinburgh  Review,  xvi. 
464,  xxxv.  362,  li.  297,  lii.  504,  Ixxxv.  85 ;  Monthly 
Review,  ciii.  80 ;  BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine,  xxviii.  109, 
xxix.  392,  xxi.  377  ;  British  Quarterly  Review,  iv.  115  ; 
American  Almanac,  1837,  1848 ;  Democratic  Review, 
xxl.  31)7  (A.  H.  EVERETT),  xvii.  297,  379,  438  (TucK- 
ER),  xxii,  11. 

Porcelain,  or  China  Ware,  a  very  fine  species 
of  earthen-ware.  The  first  specimens  of  this  fabric 
were  brought  to  Europe  from  China  and  Japan.  The 
best  Chinese  porcelain  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  white, 
semi-transparent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  colored 
and  gilt ;  is  infusible,  and  not  subject  to  break  by  the 
sudden  application  of  heat  or  cold.  The  Chinese  term 
for  the  article  is  tse-U.  But  the  Portuguese,  by  whom 
it  was  first  brought  in  considerable  quantities  into  Eu- 
rope, bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  porcelain,  from  por- 
cella,  a  cup.  Common  earthen-ware,  sometimes  of  a 
very  good  quality,  is  manufactured  in  Canton,  Fokien. 
and  several  other  provinces  of  China.  But  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  the  beautiful  porcelain  imported  into 
Europe  is  made  only  in  the  town  of  Kingtesing,  in  the 
province  of  Kyaugsi.  Its  manufacture  is  fully  de- 


scribed by  Duhalde,  in  his  account  of  China,  under  the 
head  "  Porcelain  and  China-ware.''  The  porcelain  of 
Japan  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  China;  very  lit- 
tle is  imported,  and  it  is  valued  only  as  a  curiosity. 
After  porcelain  began  to  be  imported,  its  beauty  soon 
brought  it  into  great  request,  notwithstanding  its  hi.yh 
price,  as  an  ornament  for  the  houses  and  tables  of  the 
rich  and  the  great.  The  emulation  of  European  artists 
was  in  consequence  excited.  Very  little  information 
was,  however,  obtained  as  to  the  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing porcelain  till  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when 
the  process  was  developed  in  a  letter  from  a  French 
Jesuit  in  China,  who  had  found  means  to  make  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The 
knowledge  that  thus  transpired,  and  the  investigations 
of  Keaumur  and  other  chemists,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  in  Europe.  It 
was  lirst  commenced  at  Dresden,  which  has  Leon  fa- 
mous ever  since  for  the  beauty  of  its  productions ;  but 
the  finest  and  most  magnificent  specimens  of  European 
china  have  been  produced  at  Sevres,  in  France,  in  the 
factory  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

British  Porcelain  Manufacture. — This,  though  unable 
to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens  of  costly  workmanship 
as  have  been  produced  at  Sevres  and  Dresden,  is  of 
much  greater  national  importance.  Instead  of  exclu- 
sively applying  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles fitted  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich,  the 
artists  of  England  have  exerted  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence to  produce  China-ware  suitable  for  the  middle 
classes ;  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  articles  at 
once  excellent  in  quality,  elegant  in  form,  and  cheap. 
We  are  principally  indebted  for  the  improvements 
made  in  this  important  manufacture  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  owed  none  of  his  success  to  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Devoting  his  mind  to  patient  investi- 
gation, and  sparing  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  ac- 
complishing his  aims,  he  gathered  round  him  artists 
of  talent  from  different  countries,  and  drew  upon  the 
stores  of  science  for  aid  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  his 
praiseworthy  ambition.  The  early  and  signal  pros- 
perity that  attended  his  efforts  served  only  as  an  in- 
centive to  urge  him  forward  to  new  exertions,  and  as 
means  for  calling  forth  and  encouraging  talent  in  others, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Previously  to  his  time,  the  potteries  of  Staf- 
fordshire produced  only  inferior  fabrics,  flimsy  as  to 
their  materials,  and  void  of  taste  in  their  forms  and 
ornaments ;  the  best  among  them  being  only  wretched 
imitations  of  the  grotesque  and  unmeaning  scenes  and 
figures  portrayed  on  the  porcelain  of  China.  But  such 
have  been  the  effects  resulting  from  the  exertions  and 
example  of  this  one  individual,  that  the  wares  of  that 
district  are  now  not  only  brought  into  general  use  in 
England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  which 
had  been  largely  imported,  but  English  pottery  has 
since  been  sought  for  and  celebrated  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  adopted  even  in  places  where  the 
art  was  previously  practiced.  An  intelligent  foreigner, 
M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  writing  on  this  subject,  says : 
"  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advant- 
age which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire, 
its  fine  glaze  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and 
convenience  of  its  form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price, 
have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  so  univers- 
al, that,  in  traveling  from  Paris  to  Petersburg,  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  and  from 
Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  France,  one 
is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels 
are  loaded  with  it  for  both  the  Indies  and  the  conti- 
nent of  America." — See  the  quotation  in  the  Account 
of  the  I'on-ilniii  Manufacture,  p.  10,  in  LARDNEK'S  Cy- 
r!  >pitiliii.  Fur  tlio  statistical  details  with  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  see  the  article  EARTHEN-WARE.  The 
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British  porcelain  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on 
at  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  and  at  Worcester, 
Derby,  Colebrook  Dale,  and  other  places. 

Murrlinn'  Cup*. — It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  modern  critics  that  the  vasa  murrhina,  so  fa- 
mous in  lioiuuu  history,  were  formed  of  porcelain. 
Pompey  was  the  lirst  who  brought  them  to  Koine  from 
the  East,  about  04  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  used  as  drinkiug-cups,  and  fetched  enor- 
mous prices  ;  Nero  having  gis-en,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  interpreting,  £58,000  for  a  single  cup  ! 
The  extravagance  of  the  purchaser  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  supposed  to  have  iucreased  the  price;  so 
that  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  cups  were 
held  may  be  more  accurately  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  rich  spoils  of  Alexandria,  Augustus  was 
content  to  select  one  for  his  share. — SUETONIUS,  lib.  ii. 
c.  71.  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  2)  says  they  were  made 
in  Persia,  particularly  in  Karamania.  But  those  who 
contend  they  were  China-ware,  chiefly  found  on  the 
following  line  of  Propertius : 

Murrhcaque  in  Parthis  pocula  COOTA  FOCIS. — Lib.  iv. 

In  despite,  however,  of  this  apparently  decisive  au- 
thority, Le  Bland  and  Larcher  have,  in  two  very 
learned  dissertations  (Memotres  de  Litlerat.  torn,  xliii.), 
which  Dr.  Robertson  has  declared  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory, endeavored  to  prove  that  the  vasa  murrhinn  were 
formed  of  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
some  Eastern  provinces,  and  that  they  were  imitated  in 
vessels  of  colored  glass. — ROBERTSON'S  Disquisition  on 
India,  noto  39.  Dr.  Vincent  (Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  723)  inclines  to  the  opposite 
opinion ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  evidently  on 
the  other  side.  At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
murrhine  cups  were  really  porcelain,  it  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  at  Rome,  as  their  price  would  other- 
wise have  been  comparatively  moderate.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  ancients  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  this  article ;  which,  indeed,  was  but  lit- 
tle known  in  Europe  till  after  the  discovery  of  the 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  some 
further  details  on  this  question,  see  KIPPINGII,  Antiq. 
Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. — See  American  Journal  of  Science, 
xxvi.  233;  American  Monthly  Review,  ii.  117. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS  AND  EXPORTATION,  DOMESTIC  Ex 
POETS  OF  TIIE  MANUFACTURES  OF  CHINA,  PORCELAIN, 
EARTHEN  AND  STONE  WAKE,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1'AIILK    KXHIHITINO   THE  QUANTITIES  ANT»  VALUE  OF  1'ORK, 

I'.AroN,  ANI>  I.AUD  EXPORTED  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES 
TO  UKEAT  BRITAIN,  FUOM  1830  TO  1805,  IJOTII  YEARS  IN- 
CLUSIVE. 


1840. 
1841. 
1812. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1S4T. 
1848. 
184'J. 
1853. 
1851. 
1852. 
185&. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Average. 


Foreign 
Importations 


$2,070,231 
1,536,450 
1.557,961 
5S8  036 
1,633,482 
2,439,515 
2,525,349 
2,242,241 
2,332,996 
2,261,331 
2,601,393 
3,340,622 
3,444.095 
3,  ITS,  182 
4.13T,69l 
3,T1T,6TO 

_8,34T,884 

"$2~52lT,TT'2" 


$63,T54 
51,5TO 
ST,(MO 
26,338 
'27,289 
22,701 
63,403 
32,690 
36, 148 
3'.»,!I48 
42,261 
41,109 
28,834 
15133 
55,925 
73,092 
40,091 


$40,723 


Domestic 
Exports. 

"$10,959" 
6,T3T 
7,618 
2,1)07 
4,884 
7,3!!3 
6,521 
4,758 
8,512 
10,632 
15,644 
23,096 
18.310 
53,685 
33,867 
32,11!) 
66,696 


In  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year  in  1843 
but  nine  months  are  represented  in  that  year. 

Pork,  the  Hesh  of  the  hog.  Salted  and  pickled 
pork  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  the  Wes 
Indies  and  other  places. 

The  exports  of  pork  from  the  U.  States  for  the  yea 
ending  June  30,  1857,  were  from  the  following  ports  : 


Boston 

New  York  . . 

Baltimore  . . 

Other  ports . 

Total.. 


arrels. 


22,782 
64466 
12,213 
44,389 


$471»,339 

1,190,375 

226376 

909,777 


$2,805,867 


1830 
1831 
1882 

is;;:; 
is:  ;4 
1835 
is:;6 
1837 
1838 
183!) 
1840 
1S41 
1S42 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 


Pork. 


Barrels. 

2,200 

130 

2,705 

921 


10 

4,'76'9 

6,900 

3,230 

10,280 

14,140 

13,001 

73,t:40 

87,760 

111,385 

44,631 

9, ',58 

1,632 

17,156 

43,664 

*54,663 


lanm  and  Bacon 

Pounds 

1,646 

2,865 

602 

7,430 

4,994 

1,815 

11,461 

400 

667 

150 

1,061 

160^274 

656,328 

350,18i> 

',6,907 

530,026 

14,367,105 

2:>,21S,462 

53,150,465 

37,377,769 

14,72J,169 

3,207,9!)3 

13,297,379 

38  8,0,737 

30,240,161 


Lard. 


600 


444,305 
3,430,732 
4,569,484 


5  687,675 

8,211,389 

17,798,770 

27,783,841 

21,388,265 

31,692,591 

6,623,783 

8,976,1'24 

9,725,186 

26,715,141 

15  G49,922 


Dollars 

20,832 

1,«33 

29,378 

10,197 

498 

345 

1,213 

40 

88 

241 

115 

80,379 

237,028 

305,'293 

643,7(15 

4  7,066 

768,226 

3,471,597 

5,283,259 

6,482,194 

4381,939 

1,587.351 

1,075.299 

2,139,094 

6,193,894 

5,915,120 


*  6679  tierces  were  also  exported  in  1855. 

EXPORTS  OF  POEK  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S5U. 


Whither  exported. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Value 

Sweden  and  Norway  .... 
Swedish  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
Danish  West  Indies  

.... 

60 

185 

2,429 
32 

$975 
2,634 
40,742 
520 

176 

2,819 

Holland     

3 

43 

745 

Dutch  West  Indies  

339 
1,T97 

4,351 

33,040 

Dutch  East  Indies  

25 
1,491 

413 

24886 

4326 

27,83-2 

C41,8i)6 

7-24 

11,654 

B8J5 

3,073 

Malta 

36-2 

7,144 

56,613 

897,116 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss. 
British  West  Indies  

"34 

30,855 
23,950 
4,428 

524,380 
415,209 
T1.558 

11,7-23 

185,429 

British  Po.-s.  in  Africa  .  . 
Other  ports  in  Africa  .  .  . 
British  Australia  

'119 

556 
637 
1,972 
387 

9,707 
10,457 
51,147 
6,100 

British  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic.  . 
Prance  on  the  Mediter'n  . 
French  N.  A.  Possessions 
French  West  Indies  .... 

155 
29,1211 
83,755 
428 
505 
621 

2,481 
594,138 
670,820 
7,715 
9,627 
12,745 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
Spain  on  the  Mediter'n.  . 

42 
10 
30 

621 
146 
E40 

Philippine  Islands  

75 
4,3'21 

1,175 

77,7<:5 

Porto  Rico      

3,715 

65,820 

14 

219 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  .  .  . 

20 
3,204 

367 
51,553 

Austrian  Poss.  in  Italy.  . 

24 
3,264 

S22 
61,063 

Ilayti 

17,887 

341,038 

33 

735 

Mexico  

2 

60 

270 

3,07T 

2,094 

34,873 

375 

6,401 

82 

Chili              

2,773 

44,440 

235 

4,586 

453 

7,824 

2,818 

46  838 

Whale  Fisheries  

1.541 

26,653 

Total  

4-m 

274.C6.I 

$5,0i9,940 

— See  PROVISIONS. 

Pork  Trade  of  the  West. — The  Cincinnati  Pi-ice  Cur- 
rent contains  returns  of  the  pork  trade  from  all  the 
principal  points  in  the  West  for  the  seasons  of  1855-'56, 
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and  1856-'57.     The  following  is  a  recapitulation  by 
States  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  : 

States. 

1855-'66. 

18&6-'57. 

Ohio     

688,097 

428,331 
482,531 
481,258 
189,904 
172,378 
62,400 
39,000 

48o,048 
349,212 
316,629 
363,202 
148,244 
105,322 
42,811 
15,000 

Illinois   

Wisconsin  

Grand  totals  

2,489,502 
1.818,468 

1,818,468 

Total  deficiency,  1857. 

(571,1(34 

Port,  a  harbor,  river,  or  haven,  formed  either  by 
nature  or  art  to  receive  and  shelter  shipping  from  the 
storms  and  waves  of  the  open  sea.  Artiticial  ports  are 
those  which  are  either  formed  by  throwing  a  strong 
mound  or  rampart  across  the  harbor's  mouth  to  some 
island  or  rock,  or  erecting  two  long  barriers,  which 
stretch  from  the  land  on  each  side  like  arms  or  the 
horns  of  a  crescent,  and  nearly  inclose  the  haven.  The 
former  of  these  are  called  mole-heads,  and  the  latter 
piers. 

Port  is  also  a  name  given  on  some  occasions  to  the 
larboard  or  left  side  of  the  ship,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances. Thus  it  is  said,  "  The  ship  heels  to  port ;" 
that  is,  stoops  or  inclines  to  the  larboard  side.  "  Top 
the  yard  to  port,"  the  order  to  make  the  larboard  ex- 
tremity of  a  yard  higher  than  the  other.  "Port  the 
helm,"  the  order  to  put  the  helm  over  the  larboard  side 
the  vessel.  In  all  these  senses  this  phrase  appears 
intended  to  prevent  any  mistakes  happening  from  the 
similarity  of  sounds  in  the  words  starboard  and  larboard, 
particularly  when  they  relate  to  the  helm,  where  a  mis- 
apprehension might  be  attended  with  very  dangerous 
consequences. 

Ports,  the  embrasures  or  openings  in  the  side  of  a 
ship  of  war,  wherein  the  artillery  is  ranged  in  battery 
upon  the  decks  above  and  below. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  lat.  18°  33'  42"  N.,  long.  72°  27'  11"  W. 
Population  variously  estimated,  probably  from  18,000 
to  20,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  gulf.  It  was 
founded  in  1749;  since  which,  with  few  intervals,  it 
has  been  the  capital  of  French  St.  Domingo,  as  it  is 
now  of  the  entire  island.  It  is  partially  fortiiied;  the 
harbor  being  protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The  country  round 
is  low  and  marshy  ;  and  the  heat  in  the  summer  months 
being  excessive,  the  climate  is  then  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. The  buildings  are  principally  of  wood,  and 
seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  between  White  Island  and  the  southern 
shore.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  about  18  feet 
at  ebb  to  about  21  feet  at  full  tide.  It  is  customary, 
but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the 
harbor.  They  are  always  on  the  look-out.  Ships 
moor  head  and  stern,  at  from  100  to  500  yards  from 
shore;  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  boats,  as 
there  are  neither  docks  nor  quays  to  assist  these  opera- 
tions. The  harbor  is  perfectly  safe,  except  during 
hurricanes,  which  may  be  expected  from  August  to 
November.  The  commerce  of  Port-au-Prince  is  car- 
ried on  by  various  classes  of  persons.  The  imports 
from  Europe  and  America  arc  principally  consigned  to 
European  and  North  American  commission  houses,  be- 
sides a  few  Ilaytien  establishments.  The  capital  is 
one  of  the  ports  to  which  foreign  merchants  are  con- 
lined  by  the  law  of  patents  ;  but  they  are  restricted  by 
heavy  penalties  to  a  wholesale  business  with  Ilayticns, 
and  to  a  minimum  amount  of  goods.  Of  course  they 
can  not  deal  with  the  consumers,  but  with  the  native 
retailers,  who  are  chiefly  women,  styled  "  merchandes;" 
these  employ  hucksters,  also  women,  who  traverse  the 
country,  attend  the  markets,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  transactions  to  their  employers,  either  every  even- 


ing, once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  their 
character  for  integrity. 

This  city,  being  the  capital  of  the  empire,  centralizes 
the  large  bulk  of  Haytien  foreign  commerce.  It  is 
true  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
this  foreign  commerce  depart  from  its  ports  with  full 
cargoes;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unable 
to  supply  sufficient  exports,  and  the  laws  of  Hayti  per- 
mit foreign  vessels,  after  unloading  at  the  first  port,  to 
proceed  to  others  to  make  up  their  cargoes.  The  gen- 
eral navigation  from  184G  to  1850  comprised,  arrivals 
and  departures,  1448  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
219,810  tons,  or  an  annual  average  of  290  vessels  of 
43,962  tons.  The  flags  which  enter  into  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  port  are,  the  United  States,  French.  En- 
glish, Danish,  Belgian,  Hamburgian,  and  Bremen. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  made  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  in  1847  and  1848  to  ameliorate  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  condition  of  Hayti,  its  general 
commerce,  during  the  live  years  ending  with  1850,  de- 
clined at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  five  years.  Its  European  com- 
merce, more  especially,  is  yearly  declining,  while  its 
general  trade  with  the  United  States  has  largely  in- 
creased. The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  during  the  last  six  months  of  1854  was  122, 
with  an  average  of  200  tons  each.  Total  value  of  car- 
goes inward,  $488,530,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions, 
lumber,  and  dry  goods.  Cargoes  homeward  consisted 
of  logwood,  coffee,  and  hemp,  the  value  of  which  is 
omitted  in  the  official  returns.  Assuming  the  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  this  port  to  have 
been  as  active  the  first  six  months  of  1854  as  the  last, 
the  figures  for  the  whole  year  would  stand  thus :  Total 
number  of  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
Port-au-Prince  in  1854,  244.  Official  returns  give  as 
the  total  for  1852,  210;  1851,  189;  which  shows  an  in- 
crease for  each  successive  year. — Commercial  Relations 
of  the  United  States. 

Port  Aux  Cayes,  a  sea-port  of  Hayti,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  empire.  In  1850  there  en- 
tered and  cleared  372  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  50,574  tons.  The  city  is  generally  reputed  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  island,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Hayti ;  the  best  irrigated 
and  most  fertile  province  in  the  empire.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  ports,  the  United  States  holds  the  first  com- 
mercial rank.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  provisions,  of  which  the  consumption  is 
heavy.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  American 
merchants  have  also  imported  domestic  cottons  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  generally  in  such  quantities, 
and  with  such  success,  as  to  have  already  disheartened  all 
foreign  competition.  The  French  authority  (Cimmerce 
Exterieur)  says,  in  reference  to  this  singular  success  of 
American  merchants  in  this  as  in  the  other  markets 
of  Hayti:  "This  species  of  merchandise  (American 
cottons)  is  in  high  repute  for  its  excellent  quality.  It 
is  superior  to  that  manufactured  in  England,  and  is 
sold  at  a  lower  figure."  France  supplies  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wines,  oils,  and  fabrics  of  Marseilles  and  Paris. 
Coasters  plying  between  St.  Thomas,  Curacoa,  and 
Jamaica,  import  small  packages  of  European  wares, 
and  some  provisions,  for  which  they  generally  find  a 
ready  market.  The  quantity  of  coffee  annually  ex- 
ported from  Aux  Caves  is  estimated  at  between  four 
and  five  million  pounds.  During  good  seasons  this 
figure  rises  to  six  million  pounds.  In  this  total,  how- 
ever, arc  included  considerable  quantities  imported 
coastwise  from  the  neighboring  ports.  The  district 
proper  of  Aux  Caves  supplies  but  little  coffee,  the 
principal  article  of  culture  being  the  sugar-cane,  the 
produce  of  which,  first  converted  into  sirup,  then  mauu- 
faetured  into  nun,  tnlia,  etc.,  supplies  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  wiih  spirituous  liquors.  Campcche-wood 
(logwood),  the  produce  of  which  is  considerable,  sup- 
plies an  export  trade  of  20,000,000  Ibs. 
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Imports  into  Aux  Cayes,  1850. — From  the  United 
Stales,  $2<i6,10(J;  Great  Britain,  $246,480;  France, 
$;5'J,  l;!2:  Ilansi!  Towns,  $29,574;  other  countries, 
$9858;  total,  $591,510. 

Porte,  the  Sublime.  The  official  title  of  the 
government  of  the  Ottoman  empire  :  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  gate  of  the  palace  at  Broussa,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  that  empire,  called  Bub  Ilumayoor,  the  sub- 
lime gate. 

Porter,  a  liquor  brewed  from  malt,  part  of  which 
lias  been  more  highly  dried  than  that  used  for  ale.  It 
is  hopped  in  the  same  way  as  ale ;  and  its  deep  color  is 
linally  given  to  it  either  by  burned  sugar,  which  usually 
goes  under  the  name  of  coloring,  or,  more  legitimately, 
by  roasted  or  parched  malt.  Porter  was  first  brewed 
in  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drunk  consisted 
of  three  kinds — ale,  beer,  and  "  twopenny ;"  and  a  mix- 
ture of  either  of  these  kinds  was  a  favorite  beverage 
under  the  name  of  "half-and-half;"  or  a  mixture  was 
drunk  called  "three  threads,"  consisting  of  equal  por- 
tions of  each  of  the  above  kinds  of  liquor,  for  a  draught 
of  which  the  publican  had  to  go  to  three  different  casks. 
About  1722,  Harwood,  a  London  brewer,  commenced 
brewing  a  malt  liquor  which  was  intended  to  unite 
the  flavors  of  ale  and  beer,  or  ale,  beer,  and  "  two- 
penny;" and,  having  succeeded,  he  called  his  liquor 
"entire,"  or  "entire  butt,"  a  name  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  drawn  from  one  cask  or  butt  only. 
A  mixture  of  ale  or  porter,  drawn  from  different  casks, 
is  very  commonly  drunk  in  London  at  the  present  time. 
Harvvood's  liquor  obtained  the  name  of  porter  from  its 
consumption  by  porters  and  laborers.  From  1722  to 
1761,  the  retail  price  of  porter  in  London  was  3d.  per 
pot,  when  it  was  raised  to  3^d.,  at  which  it  continued 
till  1790.  It  has  never  been  higher  than  &d. 

Porter's  Anchor.  This  anchor  is  an  English  pat- 
ent, and  is  extensively  used  at  Southampton,  and  oth- 
er English  ports.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  giving  to 
the  arms  and  flukes  a  freedom  of  motion  round  a  pivot 
or  fulcrum  at  the  end  of  the  shank,  thus  departing  at 
once  from  the  rigidity  usually  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  anchors.  The  arms  and  flukes  are  forged  wholly 
independent  of  the  shank,  and  have  a  hole  drilled  trans- 
versely through  the  centre  for  the  reception  of  the  iron 
bolt  which  connects  them  with  the  shank.  The  effect 
of  this  construction  of  a  swivel  anchor  is,  that  when 
one  fluke  enters  the  ground  the  other  necessarily  falls 
down  upon  the  shank,  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  in- 
cident to  the  upward  projection  of  a  sharp  point.  The 
objects  designed  to  be  attained  by  this  new  construc- 
tion are  said  to  be  mainly  the  two  following :  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  consequence  of  what  is  called  "  fouling,"  by 
the  cable  passing  over  the  exposed  fluke  of  the  anchor 
when  the  vessel  is  swinging  in  a  side  way;  and  the. 
avoidance  of  injury  to  the  vessel  itself  in  the  event  of 
falling  on  her  anchor. 

Porters  and  Porterage.  Porters  are  persons  em- 
ployed to  carry  messages  or  parcels,  etc. — See  CAK- 

KIIiKS. 

Portland,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital,  Cumber- 
land count}',  Maine,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Casco  Bay,  60  miles  south-south- 
west of  Augusta.  It  is  105  miles  from  Boston,  via  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  and  111  via  Boston  and  Maine,  and 
29-4  from  Montreal,  via  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad,  and  the  Kennebec  and  Portland,  and  the  An- 
droscoggin  and  Kennebec,  connecting  it  with  Augusta 
and  with  Waterville.  Lat.  (Mount  Joy),  43°  39'  52" 
N.,  and  long.  70°  13'  34"  W.  from  Greenwich,  and  7° 
49'  14"  E.  from  Washington.  Population  in  1800,8677; 
in  1810,  7169;  in  1820, 11,581;  in  1830, 12,601;  in  1840, 
15,318 ;  in  1850,  20,815 ;  and  in  1854,  25,000.  The  pen- 
insula projects  eastwardly  into  the  bay  about  three 
miles,  and  has  an  average  width  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  forming  throughout  its  entire  length  an  eleva- 
ted ridge,  which,  inland,  rises'  into  considerable  hills, 
presenting  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  There  were 


in  1856  seven  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,000,000;  an  insurance  office;  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment making  locomotives  and  railroad  cars,  em- 
ploying 175  persons;  three  iron  founderies,  three  brass 
founderies,  six  machine  shops,  three  edge-tool  factories, 
a  chain-cable  factory,  an  extensive  sperm-oil  factory, 
two  plane  factories,  two  piano-forte  factories,  two  tan- 
neries, six  lumberyards,  five  ship-building  establish- 
ments, 295  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  many  manu- 
factures of  small  wares;  ten  printing-offices,  issuing 
two  daily,  two  tri-weekly,  nine  weekly,  and  one  semi- 
monthly publication.  Capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  1850,  $761,850;  value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, $2,153,290. 

The  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  among  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  It  is  protected  by  islands 
from  the  violence  of  storms,  is  seldom  obstructed  by 
ice,  has  a  good  entrance,  and  is  defended  by  forts 
Preble  and  Scammel,  the  former  garrisoned  by  United 
States  artillery.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city 
is  a  tower,  70  feet  high,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving vessels  at  sea,  and  furnished  with  signals. 
The  harbor  is  connected  by  the  Cumberland  and  Ox- 
ford Canal,  20£  miles  long,  with  Sebago  Pond,  and 
thence  with  Long  Pond,  etc.  The  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  in  Canada, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  is  now  complete  to  Montreal.  Through  this  ave- 
nue pass  a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the 
North  and  West  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  Its  chief  exports 
are  lumber,  ice,  fish,  provisions,  etc.  The  coasting 
trade  is  principally  with  Boston,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer a  steamboat  plies  daily  to  that  city.  Tonnage  in 
1853,  104,350  tons.  Portland  was  formerly  a  port  of 
Falmouth,  and  130  houses,  constituting  two-thirds  of 
the  village,  were  burned  by  the  British  in  October, 
1775.  It  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
1786,  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1832.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Port  Louis,  or  Northwest  Port,  the  capital  of 
the  Mauritius,  at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay.  the 
entrance  to  which  is  rather  difficult,  in  lat.  20°  9'  56" 
S.,  long.  57°  28'  41"  E.  Every  vessel  approaching  the 
harbor  must  hoist  her  flag  and  fire  two  guns ;  if  in  the 
night,  a  light  must  be  shown,  when  a  pilot  comes  on 
.board  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  port  for  careening  and  repair- 
ing, but  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the  hur- 
ricane months  the  anchorage  in  Port  Louis  is  not  good, 
and  it  can  then  only  accommodate  a  very  few  vessels. 
The  houses  are  low,  and  principally  built  of  wood.  The 
town  and  harbor  are  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Almost 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  here. 

Porto  Rico  (San  Juan  de),  the  capital  of  the  val- 
uable Spanish  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  on  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  lat.  18°  29'  10"  N.,  long. 
66°7'2"W.  The  fortifications  are  very  strong.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  steep  declivity,  is  well 
built,  clean,  and  contains  nearly  30,000  inhabitants. 

Harbor. — The  harbor  of  Porto  Rico  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Havana,  to  which  it  is  but  lit- 
tle inferior.  The  entrance  to  it,  about  300  fathoms  in 
width,  has  the  Moro  Castle  on  its  east  side,  and  is  de- 
fended on  the  west  side  by  forts  erected  on  two  small 
islands.  Within,  the  harbor  expands  into  a  capacious 
basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  five  to  six  and 
seven  fathoms.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  town  there 
are  extensive  sand  banks  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  port, 
as  well  as  the  port  itself,  is  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or 
shallow. 

Porto  Rico,  Island  of,  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Jamaica.  Though  the  smallest  of  the  greater  Antilles, 
it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
parallelogram,  being  about  110  miles  in  length  from 
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east  to  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  38,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  3750  square  miles.  Surface  pleasantly 
diversified  with  liills  and  valleys;  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  has,  however,  suffered  much  from  hurricanes; 
those  of  1742  and  1825  having  been  particularly  de- 
structive. Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  system,  the  progress  of  Porto  Rico  has  hardly 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  Cuba.  Her  population, 
which  in  1778  was  estimated  at  80,650,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1836,  to  357,086,  of  whom 
188,809  were  whites,  and  only  41,818  slaves.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  this  statement  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  free  inhabitants  are  colored ;  but  the  law  knows 
no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  colored  rotu- 
rier,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  whites  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  freely  intermixing  with  people  of 
color,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  those  prejudices  and 
deep-rooted  antipathies  that  prevail  between  the  white 
and  the  black  and  colored  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  English  and  French  islands.  The 
population  is  now  (1853)  probably  above  500,000. 

Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  at 
which  period  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of 
800,000  souls.  In  1509  it  was  invaded  by  the  Span- 
iards from  St.  Domingo,  and  in  a  few  years  the  na- 
tives were  exterminated.  The  island  was  explored 
and  conquered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  discoverer  of 
Florida,  while  prosecuting  his  voyage  in  search  of  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Although,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  agriculture  has  made  great  progress 
on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  there  yet  remains,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  labor  and  good  roads,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  uncultivated.  Immense  plains, 
which,  if  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  would  reward 
labor  most  bountifully,  are  yet  lying  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  civilization  or  culture,  because  canals  are  want- 
ing, through  which  the  water  by  which  they  are  now 
inundated  could  be  drawn  off.  The  island  abounds  in 
excellent  timber,  but  as  yet  it  has  yielded  no  profit  to 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  also  different  kinds  of  the 
more  valuable  woods  for  cabinet-makers,  such  as  the 
acajou,  polysander,  etc. ;  but  they  still  repose  undis- 
turbed amidst  the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  A  rem- 
edy for  these  evils  might  be  found  in  immigration ; 
but.  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
discourage  the  introduction  and  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers. The  laws  to  that  end  have  been  particularly  se- 
vere in  regard  to  all  foreigners,  especially  to  those  not 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Every  for- 
eigner arriving  in  Porto  Rico  is  compelled,  before  land- 
ing, to  give  some  responsible  resident  as  surety  for  his 
good  behavior.  After  six  months  he  must  either  dom- 
iciliate  or  leave  the  island.  Should  he  select  the  for- 
mer alternative,  he  must  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  the  only  religion  tolerated.  An  intelligent  trav- 
eler, who  lived  for  some  time  on  the  island,  gives  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  laws  under  which 
foreigners  could  become  denizens  : 

"  Previous  to  the  year  1828  strangers  were  required 
to  produce  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  being  Ro- 
man Catholics,  in  order  to  become  domiciled  ;  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  authorities  on  this  point,  they  were  fur- 
ther obliged,  after  five  years'  residence,  to  become  nat- 
uralized. Before  a  stranger  would  be  permittf  1  to 
land,  he  must  give  security  for  good  political  and  mor- 
al conduct ;  and  supposing  that  he  could  gratify  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  all  these  particulars,  such 
were  the  jealousy  and  illiberality  of  the  government, 
that  few  could  be  induced  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
no  prospect  of  success  appeared.  In  1828,  however,  the 
leniency  and  more  liberal  policy  of  Don  Miguel  La 
Tone,  the  Captain-general,  by  relaxing  the  rigor  of 
former  requirements,  contributed  greatly  in  removing 
the  impediments  to  the  settlement  of  foreigners  on  the 
island.  La  Tone  strictly  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Real  Cedule  of  1815,  having  for  its  object  the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the  Spanish 


colonies.  Thus  the  domicilio  was  procured  by  paying 
a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  by  the  applicant  comply- 
ing with  certain  formalities.  A  considerable  immi- 
gration was  the  immediate  effect  of  these  measures  of 
La  Tone.  Lured  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  liberal  policy  of  his  administration,  planters 
from  the  neighboring  islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas  sold  their  estates,  and  brought  their  capital 
and  slaves  into  Porto  Rico.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  planters  from  the  windward  British 
and  French  islands.  Thus  seconded  by  foreign  enter- 
prise and  foreign  capital,  the  island  has  continued  to 
prosper  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  since  1828. 
But  notwithstanding  this  rapid  improvement,  and  the 
continued  augmentation  of  its  staple  exports,  this  im- 
provement would  have  been  greater,  and  the  exports 
considerably  larger,  but  for  the  oppressive  duties  upon 
all  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  and  the  frequent 
heavy  exactions  made  by  the  government  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  war  in  Spain.  These  causes,  by  diminish- 
ing the  profits  of  the  planters,  have  prevented  them 
from  extending  their  estates.  Hence  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
due  rather  to  the  continued  influx  of  new  settlers  with 
their  important  capital,  than  to  the  prosperity  or  in- 
creased industry  of  the  old." 

The  slave  population  is  almost  the  only  producing 
power  on  the  island ;  but  this  is  so  totally  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  planters,  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  procure  additional  help  from  Cuba.  This, 
however,  greatly  augments  their  expenses,  since  a  ro- 
bust and  good-working  slave,  who  in  Porto  Rico  may 
be  valued  at  $350,  can  not  be  purchased  in  Cuba  for 
less  than  $000.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions; while  tobacco,  hides,  woods,  cotton,  fruit, 
and  rum  form  also  a  part,  though  to  no  considerable 
extent,  of  the  exports.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  entirely 
by  free  labor.  The  five  principal  commercial  ports  of 
Porto  Rico  are  San  Juan  (the  capital  of  the  island), 
Arecibo,  Mayagiiez,  Ponce,  and  Guayama. 

San  Juan,  or  St.  John. — Although  possessing  a  mag- 
nificent port,  considered  one  of  the  best  on  the  island, 
San  Juan  is  not  the  first  commercial  place,  as  the  prod- 
ucts exported  thence  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Of  the  sugar  shipped  from  this  port,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  ports  of  the  island,  the  United  States  re- 
ceive more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  But  a  small 
quantity  goes  to  England,  and  also,  though  rarely,  to 
France.  From  the  United  States  are  imported  cod- 
fish and  other  salt  fish ;  salt  meat,  boards,  lumber, 
hoops,  staves,  and  butter;  from  England,  boilers  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  machinery,  small  quantities 
of  iron,  and  heavy  supplies  of  earthen-ware.  Spanish 
vessels  take  in  cargoes  at  St.  Thomas,  and  discharge 
at  San  Juan,  thereby  avoiding  the  duty  applicable  to 
all  vessels  from  all  other  adjacent  foreign  ports,  in  the 
ports  of  Porto  Rico.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole 
island  of  St.  Thomas  is  but  a  great  entrepot  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  manufactures  destined  for  the  mark- 
ets of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — a  fact  shown  by  thn  large 
amount  of  importations  from  St.  Thomas  into  both  these 
islands.  The  exports  from  San  Juan  in  1853  consisted 
of  11,369,304  pounds  of  sugar;  5803  hogsheads  of  mo- 
lasses ;  376  hogsheads  of  rum ;  and  910,966  pounds  of 
coffee.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  port  of  San  .Inan, 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  of  the  island,  should  be  kept 
in  so  deplorable  a  condition.  Six  or  seven  years  ago, 
a  vessel  drawing  10  to  IK  feet  water  could  take  in  a  full 
cargo  at  the  wharf:  at  pre-ent.  a  ship  of  the  same  ton- 
nage ran  receive  only  three-fourths  of  her  cargo,  and  is 
compelled  to  leave  the  wharf  in  order  to  get  into  water 
deep  enough  to  take  in  the  balance. 

At-ecibo,  or  Artibo. — During  the  last  eight  years  the 
commercial  condition  of  this  port  has  been  highly  pros- 
perous. The  imports  and  exports  have  greatly  in- 
creased ;  splendid  mansions  have  been  erected,  and 
several  commercial  houses  established.  The  harbor, 
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however,  is  so  totally  unprotected  that  vessels  are  com- 
pelled to  anchor  in  a  very  wide  berth,  and  frequently, 
during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  are  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  shore  and  put  out  to  sea.  They  some- 
times receive  cargoes  under  sail,  without  casting  anch- 
or. Accidents  are,  in  consequence,  so  frequent,  that 
seldom  does  a  year  pass  without  having  to  record  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  vessels.  Imports  are  nearly  the 
same  as  at  San  Juan ;  the  exports  comprise  about  10,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  3000  of  molasses,  1000  of  rum,  14,000 
to  15,000  quintals  of  coffee,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  for  Spain,  to  be  used  in  the  Spanish  ship- 
yards. Arecibo  also  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  tobacco  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Cuba, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  2,500,000  pounds. 

Mayaguez,  or  Mayaguas. — This  is  the  most  import- 
ant port  on  the  island.  It  possesses  large  capital,  and 
contains  several  costly  and  fine  dwellings.  Rapidly 
rebuilt  after  the  great  conflagration  by  which  it  was 
destroyed  in  1841,  Mayagiiez  has  gained  in  prosperity ; 
having  been  before  that  disaster  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  it  has  now  become  the  most  important  city  on 
the  island.  The  surrounding  district  produces  large 
quantities  of  coffee,  though  since  1840  there  has  been 
a  sensible  diminution  in  that  article.  For  that  year 
the  exports  amounted  to  80,000  quintals,  while  in  1853 
they  fell  to  43,500  quintals.  The  coffee  of  Mayagiiez 
stands  in  such  high  repute  in  America  and  Germany 
that  purchases  are  frequently  made  in  advance  of  the 
crop.  Hence  comes  also  the  best  sugar  of  the  island, 
which  is  mostly  imported  in  American  bottoms  into 
the  United  States.  In  1853  there  arrived  83  American 
vessels  of  13,272  tons,  carrying  freight  to  the  value  of 
$223,600 ;  and  there  cleared  76,  of  12,680|-  tons,  taking 
cargoes  worth  $400,013.  The  molasses  from  this  port 
is  always  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  sought  after  by 
American  and  English  shippers.  Besides  coffee,  in 
1853  there  were  exported  165J  hogsheads  of  rum,  8221 
hogsheads  of  molasses,  20,766,033  pounds  of  sugar,  but 
only  4463  pounds  of  tobacco,  showing  a  decrease,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  of  over  50,000  pounds. 
There  were,  besides,  1000  hogsheads  of  rum  mixed  with 
tabasco  pepper  (inalagueta),  a  preparation  constituting 
now  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  domestic  industry. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  and  England  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  imports  into  San  Juan.  Within 
the  past  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  planters, 
of  moderate  capital,  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  cocoa  with  perfect  success.  A  few  quintals  of  it 
sold  to  Spanish  merchants  have  found  a  ready  appre- 
ciation at  Barcelona,  and  the  article  is  considered  equal 
to  the  cocoa  of  Caraccas.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  cocoa  will  be  largely  export- 
ed from  Mayagiiez,  and  thus  supply  the  deficit  caused 
by  the  diminution  in  the  exportation  of  coffee.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  products  already  specified,  Mayagiiez  ex- 
ports also  considerable  quantities  of  oranges,  citrons, 
and  other  fruits  to  the  United  States. 

Ponce. — This  port  is  almost  as  important,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  as  Mayagiiez.  In  1853  it  export- 
ed even  more  sugar  and  molasses  than  the  latter.  But 
the  long  droughts  frequently  destroy  entire  crops — no 
rain  falling,  oftentimes, for  five  or  six  successive  months. 
Notwithstanding,  by  dint  of  incessant  labor,  and  by 
means  of  artificial  irrigation,  the  industrious  planter 
often  succeeds  in  partially  overcoming  this  drawback, 
and  in  securing  a  passable  harvest.  Like  Mayagiiez, 
Ponce  possesses  some  few  vessels,  which  make  regular 
voyages  to  and  from  Spain.  In  1853  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  27,804,269  pounds  of  sugar,  13,161  hogsheads 
of  molasses,  1,876,249  pounds  of  coffee,  72  hogsheads 
of  rum,  and  some  hides.  This  trade  employed  90  ves- 
sels from  the  United  States,  carrying  15,616  tons,  and 
entering  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of  $173,168;  and  80 
vessels  of  15,208  tons,  clearing  with  cargoes  in  value 
$684,662. 

Guayama. — The  drought,  which  affects  this  district 


even  more  severely  than  Ponce,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
its  commercial  decadence.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  abandoned  their  establishments,  and  gone  with 
their  slaves  to  seek,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  cli- 
mate more  congenial  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane. 
The  sugar  of  Guayama  shows  a  fine  grain  and  good 
color  for  refinery.  In  1853  there  entered  the  port  85 
American  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  of  15,471  tons, 
importing  in  value  $255,153;  and  cleared  83,  of  14,873 
tons,  exporting  a  value  of  $  192,338.  The  total  exports 
of  sugar  during  the  same  year  were  21,920,511  pounds : 
of  molasses,  11,618  hogsheads;  of  coffee,  306, 683  pounds; 
and  of  tobacco,  101,802  pounds. 

Mayaguez,  Ponce,  and  Guayama  are  the  three  places 
OH  the  island  which  possess  the  greatest  number  of 
steam-engines,  and  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  This  remark  applies  in  a  special  manner  to 
Mayaguez,  the  climate  of  which  is  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  labor.  In  1850  there  were 
put  up  here  ten  machines  of  from  10  to  16  horse-power 
each.  The  exportation  of  rum  is  not  in  proportion  to 
that  of  sugar,  owing  to  the  large  consumption  of  that 
article  on  the  island. 

Among  the  secondary  ports  of  the  island,  Aguadilla 
and  Humacao  are  the  most  considerable.  In  1853  the 
former  exported  3,092,302  pounds  of  sugar,  2,438,788 
pounds  of  coffee,  649  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  469,956 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  latter,  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
ported 4,183,233  pounds  of  sugar,  100,000  pounds  of 
coffee,  1676  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  only  11,220 
pounds  of  tobacco,  against  28,300  the  preceding  year. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  coffee  shipped  from  these  two 
ports  goes  to  Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many also  takes  from  these  ports  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco. 

Fajardo  and  Naguaba  have  some  trade  with  the 
French  West  Indies,  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
consisting  chiefly  in  an  exchange  of  live  animals  and 
provisions  for  the  imports  from  those  islands.  Their 
sugar,  however,  amounting  annually  to  about  5000 
hogsheads,  is  almost  exclusively  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

Sugar. — Previously  to  1820  scarcely  enough  sugar 
was  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  official  statements,  the  quantity  exported 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  in  1839 
amounted  to  69,245,783  pounds,  valued  at  $2,423,602; 
while  in  1853  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  amount- 
ed to  110,605,859  pounds,  valued  at  $3,318,175,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  fourteen  years  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 
The  United  States  alone  received  in  1853  74,710,336 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,244,309,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  exported. 

Coffee.— The  quantity  exported  in  1839  was  8,538,362 
Ibs.,  valued  at  $853,000 ;  and  in  1849,  8,615,311  Ibs., 
valued  at  $516,918.  In  1853  it  amounted  to  11,580,604 
Ibs.,  valued  at  $694,836.  Despite  this  seeming  in- 
crease, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  is  on  the  decline.  The  Hanseatic  cities  receive 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exportation  of  coffee,  while 
the  United  States  take  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity. 

Molasses.— In  1839  there  were  exported  3,311,719| 
gallons,  of  the  value  of  $496,759 ;  in  1849,  4,328,135J 
gallons,  valued  at  $649,220  ;  and  in  1853,  46,630i  hogs- 
heads, valued  at  $466,307.  The  United  States  re- 
ceived of  the  quantit}'  exported  in  1853  to  the  value  of 
$363,612,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  exportation. 

Cotton. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  declines  yearly, 
and  has  become  at  this  time  insignificant.  In  1839 
there  were  exported  1,183,973  Ibs.,  valued  at  $189,435 ; 
while  in  1853  the  whole  amount  did  not  exceed  280,565 
Ibs.,  valued  at  $28,056. 

Rum. — The  value  of  rum  exported  in  1839  was 
$16,241 ;  and  in  1853,  $17,106.  The  exportation  of 
this  article  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  molasses,  as 
rum  is  immoderately  consumed  by  the  common  people 
on  the  island. 
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VALUES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  POBTO  Kico,  1848-1853. — [Made  up  from  the  "  lialanzas  Generalcs."] 


Articles. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

18(2. 

1853. 

Olive  oil  
Liquids  

$86,019  50 

i;  :;.<;:;-,  m 
71,71-'  40 

5.;>o7  42 
32,130  5:i 
38,580  26 
518,958  91 
84,14!)  1-2 
27,314  76 
3C6  002  00 
1  10.086  63 
621,310  87 
52,  0:»4  03 
308,44;!  65 
68,1  40  44 
199,929  18 
72,403  53 
233,360  00 
20,126  60 
12,024  !,7 
36.505  36 
19,05J  48 

9,855  12 

22,174  05 
127,431  30 
33,209  82 
61,338  02 
12,438  15 
46,652  15 
234,11600 

$119,289  50 

187,-J.r»i7u 
9o,:;75  -2:) 
c>  4.Mi  :,o 
27.8::-:  98 
40.598  31 
580,41698 
80,7;::;  !  :; 
25,196  73 
304  483  41 
112,700  09 
755,287  33 
49,2'.il  K4 
4-)5,<;9'.i  i  :; 

(il.f;7>  IIS 

143,12094 

58,030  87 
211,196  42 
32,038  £4 
15163  04 

58,27508 
23,738  50 

28,839  28 

22,781  25 
134  ::;::>  i  o 
33  66T  40 
44  17347 
18,30(3  01 
16,806  63 
612,15500 

$89,197  15 
•_'•-'  s.i  32  07 
83.27s  7.; 
14,057  40 
•2ii.<  5:>  19 
43,987  37 
688,859  82 
88,15834 
30.6.-7  76 
436.990  91 
116,620  52 
651,105  34 
47,544  04 
310,130  17 
62,18603 
185.58D  84 
85,049  14 
316,291  80 
24,619  34 
20,829  16 
58,170  51 
35,4?3  1)7 

24,rS3  44 

23.582  3ft 
112,438  75 
31.95528 
44,!  45  02 
15,028  08 
62,678  40 
740,062  50 

$79,259  70 
230,431  00 
92,607  11 

14.  v.'.',  •_'•_> 
Mi.  07-2  74 
46.809  78 
1.000,31992 
71.67174 
45,888  50 
381,20851 
164,0.37  40 
6:  5,  635  14 
50,5:!4  36 
253.f:v2  -2-2. 

y.  i;-i:,  ::s 
222.050  45 
121,441)  15 
337,  (  88  C6 
35.446  71 
14,7:711 
51,273  36 
42,445  57 

27,739  16 

40.122  67 
150  884  00 
20,G74  79 
45,750  27 
17.315  00 
65.287  32 
763.475  25 

$99,932  63 
340,868  17 

91.7-24  10 
*15,533  18 

50.021  no 

146,4! 

1,193,  1-.;;  -2:1 
91,6r,s  7li 
67,014  58 
402,232  21 
166,(i31  64 
599.201  52 
48,744  18 
267.45!)  22 
93,850  46 
138,440  21 
134,141  1"3 
254,947  88 
71,73S.r5 
32,!  57  23 
42,21)4  <:C 
65,179  66 

21,166  48 

89,706  05 
215,94  i  :;:. 
30,617  56 
S4,4S8  03 
85,10750 
68,945  1:2 
392,281  CO 

$12-2,70700 

242.ui:!  os 
CM.  -218  67 
ii).i;;)7  :;4 
4:;.:;  in  m 

692.701  40 

68,57880 

::r,i>:::  0-2 
i:;:..7:;-2  co 
077.  *41  M 
75.777  (1-2 
35-2.404  05 
70,496  07 
124.  -,7456 
100  400  -j:; 
•21-;  S07  15 
:;:;.('74  2.) 
25,273  74 
39.741  36 
36,383  21 

15,207  52 

38,013  91 
97.312  10 
36.1!  '2  01 
34.56s  c,4 
'25.023  Off 
48,017  38 
735,630  75 

Meats        

Hire       

Fish  

Other  edibles  

Woolens  

Silks  

Tobacco  

Skins  and  peltries  

Wood  

Metal  

Glass  

Iron  nails  

Iron  ware  

Machines,  and  parts  thereof,? 
for  sugar  manufactories.  .  .  .J 
Agricultural  implements  

Soap  

Medicines  

Furniture  

Perfumery  .    . 

Candles  

Gold  and  silver  

Total  

$4,46i),75l  62 

$4,1  .81,593  89 

$5,222,021)  98 

$0,073,870  02 

$6,298,395  65 

$5,335,910  36 

*  The  "Balanza"  gives  this  sum  as  $107,257  34,  which  is  an  error. 


Previously  to  1815,  Porto  Eico,  being  excluded  from 
all  direct  intercourse  with  other  countries,  excepting 
Old  Spain,  was  either  stationary  or  but  slowly  pro- 
gressive, the  entire  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year 
having  amounted  to  only  65,274  dollars !  But  at  that 
epoch  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the 
trade  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Por- 
to Kico  from  all  duties  for  fifteen  years ;  and  she  was 
then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  under  rea- 


sonable duties,  with  other  countries.  In  consequence 
principally  of  these  wise  and  liberal  measures,  but 
partly  also  of  a  considerable  immigration  of  rich 
Spanish  colonists  from  South  America,  Porto  Rico  has 
latterly  made  rapid  progress.  Great  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  police  and  internal  adminis- 
tration, and  roads  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts  of 
the  island.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  the 
U.  S.  for  the  fiscal  year  1856-'57  were  $1,783,429. 


GENERAL  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OP  PORTO  Rico  FROM  1S4S  TO 

1853. — [From  the  "Balanzas  Generates."] 


Years. 

IMPORTATION   INTO  POKTO   KICO. 

EXPORTATION   FROM   POBTO    RICO. 

National 
Products. 

Foreign  Products. 

Total  Imports. 

For  tlie  na- 
tional Trade. 

For  the  foreign  Trade. 

Total  Exports. 

In  Spanish 
Vessels  (gen- 
erally). 

In  Spanish 
Vessels. 

In  foreign 
Vessels. 

In  Spanish 
Vessels  (gen- 
erally). 

In  Srmnish 
Vessels. 

In  foreign 
Vessels. 

184-S  

$1,148,079 
1.011,000 
1,356  961 
1,542,717 
2,030,047 
1.411,01)4 

$1,7::3,370 
2,319.032 
1,87.1,483 
2,210,062 
2,122,784 
2,194,375 

$1.5V8,301 
1,651.550 
1,1:85,579 
•2,321,080 
2,144,663 
1,730,530 

$4,409,751 
4,181,583 
5,222.029 
6,073,S70 
6,2rs,3C5 
5,G35,910 

$660,820 
464,128 

283,916 
502,451 
409,618 
440,406 

$-.38816 

•.:rr,  --2:; 
271,860 
280  840 
849,718 
335,OTO 

$4.695,500 
4.  700.419 
5.G21  542 
4.918.682 
3.S1  3,002 
4,5.3.831 

$f>.615,136 
5.4(2.371 
5,877,810 

5.  70;  974 
4.  65-:.  339 

5,29!).:;_7 

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852  
1853  

AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  RECEIVED,  THE  NTTMKER  OF  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED.  AND  THE  RESPECTIVE  TONNAGE  OF  THE 
SAME  AT  l'ORTO  liico.— [From  the  '•  Italanzas  G enemies."] 


Years. 

Duties  received. 

Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

On  Imports. 

On  Exports. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

184S  
1849.... 
1850  
1851  

isr,-2.... 
1853.... 

$979,874 

922,608 
1.011,472 
1,044.525 
1,228.098 
1,020,246 

$15i,S64 
159.098 
177,529 
24.81>3 
31,077 
31,641 

$1,034,239 
1,082.307 
1,1  83,001 
1,069,418 
1,259,173 
1,051,887 

1056 
1095 
1206 
1324 
1452 
133S 

118.910 

124,851 
13-2.040 
160  5S6 
175.836 
151,663 

11'29 
1126 
1179 
1209 
1S52 

123.  '250 
129.573 
181,767 

154.04-2 
108.700 
164,867 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  arriving  in  1853  at 
Porto  Rico  amounted  to  67,180,  or  nearly  one  half  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  island,  double  that  of  all  the 
Spanish,  and  nearly  triple  that  of  all  the  English  ves- 


sels. The  ports  mostly  visited  by  American  vessels 
were :  Mayagiiez,  97  vessels  ;  Ponce.  (il>  ve>s< •!>  :  Guay- 
ama,  50  vessels ;  and  Porto  Rico  (San  Juan),  45  ves- 
sels. 


QUANTITIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  OP  PORTO  Krco,  1848-1853. 


Years. 

Aguardiente. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Tobncco. 

Molawes. 

Black  Cattle. 

1848 
1849 

1861 

1852 
1853 

Hogsheads. 

U8H 

124H 
572  j 
047} 
118{ 
648* 

Pounds. 

1  82  4  T 
804,063 
241,5741 
866,681 

218,792 

Pounds. 
8,618,074 
8,615,811 
11,783,684 
12,111,071 
11,370,763 
11,580.0'  >4 

Pounds. 

101/2  s.751 
100,71 
112,129.4!;2 
11S,410.:;04 
93631.396 
110.005.859 

Pound*. 

745  .--Nil 

51SMWH 

5147  2 

o:;2  700 
608,820 
607,861 

Poondi 
2.457,419 
2,41ft 

•2.  H  7:!.  308 
6,478.084 

7:.  li 

:;.7o::.457 

(in  lions. 
.  474 

-,i:;.v 

4.827 

|  '.tOil 

4.896,228 

Head. 

4;!72 

8700 
4876 

0220 

6013 

The  foreign  Antilles,  and  among  them  especiall}-  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  have  the  largest  amount  of  the 
imports  into  Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  the  former,  as  al- 


ready observed,  may  be  considered  merely  as  an  rn- 
trepot  for  European  and  American  manufactures,  serv- 
ing the  Spanish  merchants,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
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Spanish  \\Vst  Indies,  as  a  market  for  all  the  merchan- 
dise. It  \\ili  IK-  seen  that  the  United  States  occupy 
tlu-  lirst  rank  as  regards  the  amount  of  exports,  taking 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  exportations.  They 
receive  two-thirds  of  all  the  sugar,  and  three-fourths 
of  all  the  molasses  exported  ;  these  being  the  principal 
articles  entering  into  the  export  trade  of  Porto  Kico. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1853 
to  $2,340,000,  chiefly  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Spain 
holds  the  second  rank  in  importations  into,  and  only 
the  fourth  as  respects  exportations  from,  Porto  Rico ; 
since  the  foreign  Antilles  import  more  into  the  island, 
and  the  United  States,  England,  and  the  Hanseatic 
cities  take  more  from  it,  than  does  Spain,  despite  all 
di Heron tial  duties  in  her  favor,  both  as  respects  ship- 
ping and  trade. 

Tonnage  Duties. — Ships  entering  the  ports  of  the  isl- 
and of  Porto  Kico  will  pay,  if  foreign,  $1  the  ton  ;  if 
national,  37^  cents  the  ton,  as  per  register.  National 
vessels  bringing  full  cargoes  of  coals  will  pay  no  ton- 


nage duties,  although  the  number  of  tons  be  less  than 
indicated  by  their  register ;  foreign  vessels  will,  how- 
ever, pay  50  cents  per  ton,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
decree  of  December  23,  1848.  But  whenever  a  ship, 
either  national  or  foreign,  brings  other  cargo  besides 
coals,  no  matter  whether  the  coals  be  equal  to,  or  more 
than,  the  amount  of  her  tonnage,  she  will  pay  the  ton- 
nage duty  in  accordance  with  said  decree.  Vessels 
loaded  with  coals  only  are  exempted  from  local  duties, 
with  the  single  exceptio'n  of  the  fee  ($23)  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  for  entering  and  clearing.  National 
or  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  will  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  specified,  12£-  cents  per  ton,  as  per 
register,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  harbor. 
Vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  will 
pay  12£  cents  per  ton  for  dredging  and  keeping  the 
port  navigable.  National  vessels  to  or  from  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  will  pay,  at  whatever  port,  the  tonnage 
duties  applicable  to  the  flag. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PORTO  Rico,  AND  OTIIEK  SPANISH  WEST 
INDIES  (EXCEPT  CUBA),  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OF  KXPOKTB  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  TONNAOF. 
OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ARRIVING  FKOM  AND  DEPARTING  TO  EACH  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  YEARS  DESIG- 
NATED. 


COMMERCE. 

NAVIGATION. 

Years 

Value  of  Exports  from  Uniled  States. 

Value  of  Imports 

American  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Tonnage. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

into  the 

Entered  the 

Cleared  from  the 

Entered  the 

Cleared  from  the 

Produce. 

Produce. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

1845 

$688,149 

$20,775 

$708,924 

$2,0-^6,253 

51,150 

28,575 

629 

632 

1846 

675.-441 

25,905 

701.346 

2,277,110 

51,284 

30,056 

487 

1373 

184T 

825  079 

33,185 

859.064 

2,141,929 

38,063 

26,767 

1,746 

1879 

18-13 

801  722 

37,012 

838,734 

2,106,296 

45,438 

35,241 

513 

1150 

1849 

523,292 

33,234 

558.526 

1,964,861 

47,534 

25870 

2,192 

3808 

1850 

816,062 

93,591 

«09,<;53 

2,067,866 

41.768 

30,744 

3,074 

3108 

1S51 

961,410 

57,209 

1.018.619 

2,480,329 

48,336 

36.320 

7,874 

6013 

1852 

1,015,563 

39,542 

1,055,105 

3,001,223 

58,885 

35,010 

12,061 

i:.r)l4 

1853 

810,411 

54,143 

864.554 

2,S!10,936 

47,838 

30,815 

15,844 

9429 

1854 

990,886 

CO  9.i7 

1,051,883 

2,850,353 

52,228 

31,014 

8,710 

8528 

1S55 

1,144,581 

38,937 

1,183,518 

2,475,91)8 

43,249 

34,190 

7,830 

5592 

American  vessels  entering  ports  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  ballast  are  not  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  any  tonnage  duty  whatever ;  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  entering  the  ports  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  with  cargoes  of  any  description  of  mer- 
chandise whatsoever,  are  exempted  from  any  charge  of 
tonnage  duty,  if  such  vessels  export  or  convey  there- 
from cargoes  of  molasses  taken  in  at  said  ports.  Ex- 
emption, therefore,  from  the  liability  to  tonnage  duty 
of  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  ports  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  extended  to  such  vessels  arriv- 
ing in  ports  of  the  United  States,  either  in  ballast  or 
laden  with  molasses  taken  in  at  any  of  the  said  ports, 
together  with  such  quantity  of  fresh  fruit,  the  produc- 
tion of  said  islands,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fortj'-nfth 
section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799.  to  be  admissible 
as  surplus  stores :  provided  the  said  vessels  depart 
from  the  United  States  in  ballast,  or  with  their  car- 
goes of  molasses,  or  cargoes  of  the  staple  productions 
of  the  United  States. — See  Commercial  Relations  with 
the  United  States;  Manual  for  United  States  Consuls; 
TuRNiiui,L's  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  HUNT'S  Merchants' 
Magazine,  x.  327. 

Portsmouth,  a  sea-port  of  England,  in  the  English 
Channel,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Portsea, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  called  Portsmouth  Harbor, 
lat.  50°  47'  N.,  long.  1°  6'  W.  Portsmouth  Harbor 
excels  every  other  in  Great  Britain  in  depth,  capacious- 
ness, and  security.  At  its  entrance  the  harbor  is  very 
narrow,  but  soon  expands  into  a  great  width.  Every 
where  the  anchorage  is  good,  the  depth  sufficient  for 
ships  of  any  size,  and  in  extent  almost  sufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  English  navy.  The  roadstead  of 
Spithead,  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
can  contain  1000  sail  with  security.  Ship-building  and 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  cod  and  other  fisheries  are  actively  prose- 
cuted, and  Portsmouth  has  considerable  foreign  and 


coasting  trade.     The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1853  was 
26,G45  tons. 

Portugal  (Lusitania*),  a  country  of  southwestern  Eu- 
rope, forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula, and  situated  between  lat.  36°  57'  and  42°  8'  N., 
and  long.  6°  15'  and  9°  32' W.,  bounded  east  and  north 
by  Spain,  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cap- 
ital, Lisbon.  Length,  north  to  south,  368  miles; 
breadth,  80  to  140  miles;  and  there  are  few  passable 
roads.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp  are  culti- 
vated in  the  elevated  tracts ;  rice  in  the  lowlands  ;  ol- 
ives, oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  almonds  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces;  and  at  the  southern 
|  extremity,  the  American  aloe,  the  date,  and  other  trop- 
ical plants.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  watered  by  the  upper  Douro,  termed  port,  is 
the  staple  export.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak 
in  the  north,  chestnut  in. the  centre,  and  the  sea-pine, 
kermes,  and  cork  in  the  south.  The  olive  oil  is  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Mules  and  asses  are  the  chief  beasts  of 
burden ;  oxen  are  used  for  draught  in  the  provinces. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  the  wool  is  not  of  fine  quality.  Goats  and  hogs 
are  numerous,  and  fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts.  Iron,  marble,  and  salt  are  the  chief  mineral 
products ;  the  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  not 
worked.  There  are  numerous  salt  marshes  on  the 
coast,  and  200  mineral  springs  are  enumerated.  The 
manufactures  are  very  limited,  chiefly  arms  and  porce- 
lain at  Lisbon,  woolens  at  Portalegre  and  Fundao,  cot- 
ton-spinning at  Thomar,  jewelry  and  trinkets  at  Lis- 
bon and  Oporto,  glass  at  Marinha-Granne,  paper  at 
Alemquer,  silks  at  Braganza  and  at  Campo-Grande, 
near  Lisbon.  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  the 
principal  port,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
River  Tagus,  the  observatory  of  the  fort  being  in  lat. 
38°  42'  24"  N.,  long.  9°  5'  50"  W.  Population,  about 
240,000.  The  harbor,  or  rather  road,  of  Lisbon  is  one 
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of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  are  at  once 
convenient  anil  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  marks  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a  steep, 
projecting  rock.  Then'  is  a  light-house  in  the  centre, 
IX)  iV(.'t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  are  two  large  banks,  called  the  North  and 
South  Cachops.  There  are  two  channels  for  entering 
the  river  —  the  north  or  little,  and  the  south  or  great 
channel.  On  the  middle  of  the  South  Cachop,  about 
li  mile  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  fort  and  light- 
house, the  latter  being  C6  feet  in  height.  The  least 
depth  of  water  in  the  north  channel,  on  the  bar,  is  four 
fathoms,  and  in  the  south  six.  The  only  danger  in 
entering  the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide, 
the  ebb  running  down  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour ;  and  after  heavy  rains  the  difficulty  of  entering 
is  considerably  augmented.  The  trade  of  the  country 
is  mostly  conducted  by  the  English  and  other  foreign- 
ers. The  population  and  extent  of  Portugal  are  shown 
by  the  following  statistics,  taken  in  1854 : 

Population 3,500,000 

Extent  in  square  miles 34,500 

Communes 200 

The  great  fountain  of  wealth  in  Portugal  is  in  its 
vineyards ;  and  yet,  under  the  system  of  political  econ- 
omy practiced  by  the  government  of  that  kingdom, 
wine  can  not  be  either  grown,  made,  or  exported,  ex- 
cept under  heavy  restrictions  and  imposts.  Until  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  there  was  not  sufficient  corn 
grown  in  the  few  agricultural  districts  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country ;  still,  corn  is  classed  among  its  sta- 
ples, and  its  importation  from  foreign  countries  pro- 
hibited, unless  when,  from  any  cause,  the  home  sup- 
plies are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  for  consump- 
tion. The  following  official  return  exhibits  the  entire 
agricultural  resources  of  Portugal  for  the  year  1851, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  the  supply  of  which  is 
constantly  fluctuating,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  average  yearly  agricultural  wealth  of  this  king- 
dom : 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Amount. 

1,139,737 

178818 

Kiee  

u 

12.252 

Salt         

n 

466,166 

Walnuts,  filberts,  almonds,? 

« 

37,640 

Figs       

338  700 

24S,160 

Oranges  and  lemons  
Cattle  

Thousand  .... 
Heads  

360,000 

5,782,712 

Wine  (Maduro  e  verde)  .... 

Pipes  

787,809 

Alto-Douro  port  

100.000 

it 

4)!  (ivj 

Wool  

Arobas  

337,580 

Silk             

315,140 

Honey  
Beeswax  

Arobas  

5'.),  137 
25,616 

The  moio  is  equivalent  to  22'39  bushels.  The  aroba 
cqu&ls  32  His. 

In  1831  Portugal  imported  553,740  alquieres  (each 
equal  to  32  Ibs.)  of  grain  ;  between  1846  and  1851  she 
exported,  as  appears  from  her  official  statistics,  about 
1,800,000  alquieres  from  Caminha,  and  about  4,000.000 
alqjiicres  from  Vianna ;  making  a  total  of  nearly 
6,000,000  alquieres,  or  1,000,000  alquieres  per  annum ; 
or  an  exportation  of  about  twice  as  much  as  she  for- 
merly imported.  With  this  brief  reference  to  the  nat- 
ural capabilities  and  agricultural  resources  of  Portu- 
gal, the  laws  and  regulations  under  which  that  king- 
dom conducts  its  foreign  commerce,  the  character  and 
extent  of  that  commerce,  and  the  description  of  mer- 
chandise which  constitutes  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
change, especially  between  Portugal  and  the  United 
.  will  next  be  considered.  For  a  long  period  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Portu- 
gal were  regulated  by  such  acts  of  legislation  as  the 
Portuguese  government  thought  proper  to  adopt,  with 
no  other  check  than  the  countervailing  legislation  of 
the  United  States.  Under  this  system  the  direct  trade 


between  the  two  countries  in  national  vessels,  laden 
with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  either,  was  al- 
lowed on  terms  of  full  reciprocity ;  but  the  indirect 
trade  was  fettered  by  discriminations  and  restrictions, 
and  by  the  countervailing  duties  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  until  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  en- 
tered into  between  the  two  countries  in  1840  placed 
their  trade  on  a  basis  of  entire  reciprocity.  This  treaty 
stipulates  that  vessels  of  either  country  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  other  shall  be  put  on  the  footing  of  nation- 
al vessels  ;  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  lev- 
ied on  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  either  country, 
when  imported  into  the  other,  than  on  similar  produce, 
etc.,  of  other  foreign  countries ;  that  the  same  duties 
shall  be  levied  on  such  importations,  whether  in  Amer- 
ican or  Portuguese  vessels  ;  that  all  favors  granted  by 
either  party  to  other  nations  shall  become  common  to 
both ;  and  that  American  vessels  shall  pay  no  higher 
duties  of  export  in  the  ports  of  Portugal  than  national 
vessels.  This  treaty  is  declared  to  be  in  force  for  six 
years,  and  further,  until  the  end  of  one  year  after  ci- 
ther party  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  to  term- 
inate the  same :  no  such  notice  having  been  given  by 
either  party,  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  still  governed  by  its  provisions. 

Under  the  stipulation  equalizing  American  and  Port- 
uguese vessels  with  respect  to  direct  importations,  the 
American  flag  enjoyed,  during  a  brief  period  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  special  advantages  over  the 
vessels  of  other  foreign  nations.  This  was  the  result 
of  a  law  passed  by  the  Cortes  in  1837  (before  the  treaty 
was  adopted),  by  which  a  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  all  duties  was  allowed  on  merchandise  imported  in 
national  bottoms.  This  measure,  although  it  had  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  national  shipping  of  Portugal, 
and  largely  augmented  importations  in  American  bot- 
toms, was  found  to  exercise  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
public  treasury,  diminishing  the  revenue  from  that 
source  about  $300,000  annually.  It  was  consequently 
abolished ;  and  after  the  15th  January,  1842,  all  for- 
eign vessels  were  equalized,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
national  flag.  Notwithstanding  Portugal  possesses 
natural  advantages  and  resources  which  might  enable 
her  to  rank  among  the  most  important  trading  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  her  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  particularly  with  the  United  States,  has  dwindled 
down  to  the  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was  in  former 
times ;  nor  can  much  hope  be  indulged  of  a  speedy 
commercial  regeneration  of  this  kingdom  so  long  as 
her  present  restrictive  and  prohibitory  regulations  ex- 
ist, and  her  unsurpassed  natural  resources  remain  un- 
der their  present  partial  and  imperfect  system  of  de- 
velopment. The  dismemberment  of  Brazil  from  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  (1820)  would  seem  to  mark  the 
period  of  the  greatest  decline  in  her  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  giving 
the  official  returns  for  two  equal  periods  preceding  and 
following  this  event,  and  contrasting  the  results. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  TNITED  STATES  TO  FOBTUGAL  AND  DE- 
PENDENCIES, 1810 


Years. 

Amount. 

Year.. 

Amount. 

1810         .    . 

$7  679,210 

1822  

$427,000 

M  1     . 

ll,46li.l.r>(l 

IS'j;:  

246,648 

1812 

!l  :;!i;i  .r<  II 

I  v_'4  

51- 

1813 

1(1  <;-  . 



IM  I 

.ri.M  C.iV.t 

lv_V,  

318 

lsi:>  

•2  -J*l  101 

1  v_'7  

3»T,370 

1  ^  hi 

"  "TO  389 

|.v_'-!  

l".t  1.614 

isir  
1818 

l,^:!4,8-.'3 

9  177 

Is-J'.t  
I  -01  

322,911 

-'T'.i.T!  '.' 

1S19      

1831  

1820  

1,325,7M 

1889  

Total  .  .  . 

$62.6118,298 

Total  .  .  . 

$0.7:*  '• 

Showing  a  falling  oft'  in  the  total  amounts,  during 
the  eleven  years  compared,  of  §18,941,806,  or,  in  the 
average  annual  amounts,  of  $-1,449,255.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  trade  with  Brazil  absorbed 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  total  amount  of  the  exports 
from  1810  to  1820.  The  general  trade  of  Portugal  with 
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all  foreign  countries  has  also  declined  during  the  past 
half  century,  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  one-third  in  exports 
and  one  half  in  imports.  This  will  be  seen  from  tho 
following  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  within  the  above-named  period : 


Y<HUH. 

Imports. 

Kxports 

Total 

181)1  

1  1  ,780 

$:u.:i7!i.7:!n 

$55551,510 

ISHi  

22,337,430 

20,2*3  :i^> 

4-',fx;0,815 

l.Sill  

16,  1!I4..'<0  ) 

13,1185,01  :(l 

29,279,500 

1844  

12,282,530 

8,22S,'068 

20,508,195 

1848  

13,51)7,210 

10,07'J,430 

24,136,640 

NAVIGATION  RETURNS  OF  PORTUGAL  FOB  THE  YEAR  1S52. 


Countries. 

Arrivals. 

'fnauKKu 

Crew. 

Clearances. 

TuimtiKe. 

Craw. 

5447 

315,7i.8 

45349 

5777 

319  834 

4i>  75'' 

1145 

159  537 

11  255 

1223 

196  074 

13  803 

917 

Il,3u6 

5,287 

952 

10,695 

5,381 

219 

40,328 

2,107 

217 

42  446 

2  088 

136 

37,647 

2  6'.I9 

128 

.'!!  925 

2532 

98 

11,741 

791 

95 

1  1  <  ^ 

7^0 

90 

9,840 

621 

83 

s  70.  » 

610 

Austria  
Total  

286 
8338 

57/246 
643,383 

3,391 

71,500 

310 

8787 

60,125 
685,492 

3,194 
74,200 

COMMERCE  IN  1852  AND  1853. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1852  

33,2roo™70 
30,346,560 

13,17»!375 

21.90>,8,J2 

1853  

The  wines  which,  at  the  exportation  of  1853,  were 
valued  at  6,186,680  francs,  were  not  put  in  the  account 
of  the  crop  of  1852.  The  imports  of  wine  from  Madeira 
into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  185G,  were  23,649  gallons  ;  and  from  Portugal, 
62,533  gallons. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  1848  the  exports  from  Portu- 
gal to  all  nations  were  only  about  one-third,  and  the 
imports  from  all  nations  about  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  exports  and  imports  in  1801,  or  half  a  century  ago. 
The  general  movements  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  have  varied  so  little  during  the 
past  twenty  years  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  sta- 
tionary, at  least  so  long  as  the  existing  commercial 
regulations  remain  unchanged  in  both  countries.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  however,  the  government  of  Portu- 
gal has  manifested  some  disposition  to  review  and  mod- 
ify its  entire  system  of  commercial  policy ;  and  the  good 
effects  that  have  already  succeeded  the  initiatory  meas- 
ures to  this  end,  already  adopted,  will,  it  is  believed, 
encourage  it  to  remove  altogether  the  onerous  restric- 
tions which  have  so  long  fettered  its  trade  with  foreign 
nations.  In  1853  the  export  duty  on  wine  was  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  equalized  to  all  nations  (a  discrimin- 
ation having  been  made,  before  that  period,  between 
exports  to  Europe  and  America) ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
first  step  toward  a  more  liberal  policy  is  evidenced  in 
the  increased  exportation  of  that  great  staple  in  1853 
over  the  preceding  year,  to  an  amount  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  pipe  is  estimated  at  the  United 
States  custom-house  at  about  113 J  gallons : 

EXPORTS  OP  WINE,   BRANDY,   ETC.,   FROM  THE   PORT  OF 
OPORTO  IN  TUB  YEARS  1852  AND  1853. 


Countries. 

1852. 

Countries. 

1853. 

Great  Britain  
United  States  

Pipes. 
19,219 
4,452 

Great  Britain  
Australia  

Pipes. 
46,834 
2  531 

Brazil  

2,833 

United  States 

1  658 

Australia  

2,001 

Canada  

1  002 

Hamburg  

917 

923 

Canada  

902 

743 

373 

561 

Bremen  

250 

455 

Newfoundland  .... 
Prussia  

156 
119 

Portuguese  poss'ns. 

357 
232 

France  

16 

215 

Holland  

21 

163 

Spain  

2 

114 

Sweden  

238 

15 

Holland  

9 

Spain  

1 

Total  

31,499 

Total  

55,813 

Exports  in  1853 55,813  pipes. 

1S52 31,499      " 

Excess  in  1853  over  1852 24,314      " 

The  subjoined  statements  of  the  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  Oporto  during  the  Portuguese  financial  year 


1854-'55,  and  the  movements  in  wines  and  brand}'  the 
same  period,  are  made  up  from  returns  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  that  port. 

Alterations  lately  made  in  the  Portuguese  Tariff  (1853). 
— Broadcloths  have  been  reduced  12  per  cent.  Haw 
silk  now  pays  only  two-fifths  of  the  former  duty.  On 
satins,  gros-de-Naples,  etc.,  a  reduction  of  nearly  54  per 
cent,  has  been  made.  Flax  has  been  raised  to  42  cents 
per  quintal  of  128  pounds,  being  an  advance  of  200  per 
cent.  In  linens,  and  goods  of  cotton  and  linen,  as  well 
as  woolens,  no  great  alteration  has  been  made.  In 
gray  cloths  and  white  shirtings  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  about  12  per  cent.  Ale  pays  about  one- 
third  of  the  old  duties.  Wine,  which  heretofore  paid 
an  import  duty  of  about  $266  per  pipe,  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  The  export 
duty  on  port  has  been  reduced  and  equalized  to  all  the 
world.  Pianos,  which  formerly  paid  from  $48  to  $192 
each,  according  to  size,  now  pay  $24  each,  regardless 
of  size.  Formerly,  no  tea  could  be  imported  except  in 
national  vessels ;  the  duty  being,  from  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories, about  Is.  Dd.  English  (42  cents),  and  from  oth- 
er parts  4s.  3d.  per  pound,  equal  to  $1  02.  Now  tea 
may  be  imported  indirectly,  in  national  or  foreign  bot- 
toms ;  Portuguese  vessels  still  enjoying  the  usual  dis- 
criminations over  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  indi- 
rect trade.  It  is  believed  that  Portugal  has  no  treaty 
with  any  nation  equalizing  foreign  vessels  to  national 
vessels  in  the  indirect  trade.  If  so,  all  foreign  flags 
are  equally  subject,  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
to  an  additional  duty  of  20  per  cent,  when  importing 
goods  not  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  chief  difficulty  which  foreign  merchants 
have  to  encounter,  in  selecting  a  cargo  for  the  Portu- 
guese market,  arises  from  the  complicated  and  almost 
unintelligible  terms  in  which  the  tariff  of  that  country 
estimates  the  value  of  merchandise.  Cottons,  linens, 
and  in  many  instances,  even  fluids,  are  estimated  by 
the  pound ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  specific 
articles  under  any  particular  genus,  and  the  great  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  prices,  it  were  next  to  im- 
possible to  say,  even  approximately,  what  duty  is  as- 
signed to  all  or  any  of  the  descriptions  of  merchandise 
which  usually  make  up  a  mixed  cargo.  Cotton,  for 
instance,  is  thus  classed  in  the  tariff  of  1852:  raw,  per 
101  pounds,  21  cents  (which  is  plain  enough);  manu- 
factured, from  6  cents  to  70  cents  per  pound  (which 
is  not).  Should  an  American  merchant  desire  to  ship 
to  Lisbon  or  Oporto  a  cargo  of  such  American  produce 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  find  a  ready  market  in  ex- 
change for  the  wines  or  fruits  of  Portugal,  he  would 
naturally  turn  to  the  Portuguese  tariff,  to  ascertain  the 
import  duty  on  such  descriptions  of  merchandise  as  he 
could  most  profitably  send.  The  article  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures, it  has  been  shown,  would  probably  afford 
some  exercise  to  his  skill;  but  let  him  select  a  cargo 
of  tobacco.  The  Portuguese  tariff  informs  him  that  it 
is  admitted  only  when  sold  to  government  contractors ; 
but  he  is  left  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  precise 
duty  to  which  it  is  subject.  If  he  has  a  correspondent 
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at  Oporto  or  Lisbon,  ho  will  inform  him  that  the  duty 
on  tobacco  is  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  terms  of 
the  particular  bargain  he  may  make  with  the  govern- 
ment contractors,  after  his  cargo  shall  have  reached 
port. 

This  complex  classification  of  the  Portuguese  tariff 
induced  some  British  merchants,  a  few  years  since,  to 


make  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  fixed  value  the  actual 
duties  levied  on  some  of  the  leading  imports  into  Port- 
ugal from  foreign  countries.  Below  is  the  result  of 
their  calculations,  as  respects  some  articles  of  cotton 
manufacture.  The  duties,  in  Portuguese  money,  are 
given  in,  reas,  the  milrea  being  equal  to  1000  rtas,  or 
$112. 


Articles. 

Duties  in  Port- 
uguese Money. 

Rule 
per  Cent. 

Cotton  twist,  etc.,  under  40,  per  pound  

50 

8T 

47 

401 

White  cottons  with  glazed  linish,  15  threads,  etc.,  per  pound  
Cottons  woven  with  dyed  threads,  up  to  10,  per  pound  

70 
200 

20 
B2 

Cotton  dresses,  shawls,  or  handkerchiefs,  to  16  threads,  per  pound  

400 

92 

IfiO 

29 

200 

56 

Colored  cambric  in  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  dresses,  or  other  shapes,  per  pound  

400 

88 

The  duties  on  the  different  descriptions  of  cotton 
goods  vary  from  1(3  (on  colored  velveteens)  to  96  (on 
striped  nankeens,  plain)  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  duties  on  cottons  which  the  above  table 
indicates,  the  manufactures  of  Portugal,  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise,  are  confined  to  some  coarse  and 
very  inferior  description  of  woolens,  and  a  few  common 
cottons  and  linens.  Still,  while  that  scale  of  duties 
continues,  cotton  tissues  can  never  become  a  profitable 
medium  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  United  States  could 


not  compete  with  Brazil  in  supplying  the  markets  of 
Portugal  with  sugar,  rice,  rum,  timber,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  have  been  heretofore  chiefly  imported  from 
that  country.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  far  superior  to 
Brazilian,  and  yet  Portugal  consumes  annually  of  the 
latter  upward  of  40,000,000  pounds.  Brazil  supplies 
the  Portuguese  market  annually  with  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Both  these  articles  can  now  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Portugal  on  the  same  terms  as 
from  Brazil. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  POBTTTOAL  TTSOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

Americnn.       foreign.    ^ 

Sept.  30,1821  

$147,726 
102,'!35 
48,077 
77,255 
110,015 
C9,945 
116,103 
77,010 
42,088 
43.403 

$06 

18,656 

300 
5,168 
2,8  .'4 
538 
220 
1,164 
628 
1,803 

$147,7,2 
121.490 
4S,377 
82.423 
112,839 
100,483 
116.323 
78,174 
42.716 
45,211 

$356,116 
422,666 

isi,or4 

242,304 

221,072 
349,989 
268,091 
112,559 
237,151 
105321 

$14,'o'o'o 
'  'l90 

14  GOO 

$140,775 
800 
13087 
23,745 
15,160 
39  605 
31,554 
2,600 
13,f85 
8,154 

5.100 
8439 
1,470 
3.-J41 
3,241 
6,436 
4,188 

2.397 
2,243 

LOS! 

152 
723 

'617 
'lS4 

1S22  

1823  

]824  

1825  

ISO  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$864,562 

$39.149 
'28,262 

7;i.:m 

42,542 
162,703 
33,335 
124,337 
67,976 
53,711 
97,341 

$31,266 

$2.856 
300 
5,330 
16,5S3 
107,602 
13,247 
17,072 
8,033 
6,093 
5,724 

$8i/6,828 

$41,505 
2.8  502 
78,643 
59,125 
270,305 
51,582 
141,409 
76,€63 
65,804 
103,065 

$2,C56,563 

$124446 
123,816 

170,189 
215,3H9 
647.974 

275,273 
1S7.C43 
2f6,864 

587,778 
222.  SS4 

$2S,1'JO 
$4460 

is'2'e'o 

8,631 

9,'oOi) 
6,000 

$289,465 

$4,746 

1.600 
4  005 
11,013 
27,895 
990 
15,440 
22,677 
17.177 
3.053 

35,423 

1.518 
1.177 
8,138 

2  92S 

;-  027 
1.4:54 
3.226 

3.061 
3,861 

2,757 

'ooo 

1,086 

556 
659 
1,290 

10.4'  (7 
1,041 
2,085 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837..  
1838  

1839  
1840  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841   

$733,663 

$114,443 

72,723 
59,0!  6 
90,553 

124.o.r>i) 

•  o.;;io 
56,893 
112.200 
169,731 
172,978 

$182,400 

$7,321 
1,388 
1,638 
8,666 
5,419 
8,453 
1,335 
2,fS4 
6.2T3 
6,836 

$116,063 

$121.764 
74,111 
60,634 
103,118 
129,769 
104,769 
58,228 
115,244 
175.994 
178,214 

$2,752,176 

$286,568 
142  587 
46,713 
191.705 
296.908 
378.25) 
283,330 
214.782 
822,890 
339,763 

$40,891 
$2,-500 

$109,086 

$25.567 

5.546 
512 

7.210 

8,8*72 

3,944 
510 

27,962 

4.801 

2  K  7 
5.743 

4.815 
2^637 

5  *42 
4,837 
2.976 

18,251 

728 
787 
543 
172 

9ro 

1.S74     : 
1  888 
6.418 
6,028 

1«42     ..   .. 

9  raos.,   1843*  
June  30,1844  

1845  

1846  

1S47  

1S4S  

1S4'»  
I860  

Total.  .  . 
June  30  1851 

$1,07S,333 

$167,342 
2.14,064 

223,051 
127,150 

270,716 

$43,512 

$4,096 
4.120 
26,858 

23,715 
24,867 
34,101 

$1,121,845 

$172,338 
238,  1!»3 
250,203 
150,865 
295.5S3 
378,199 

$2,510,826 

$367.548 
266,864 
411.155 
243.512 
186,067 
287,166 

$2,500 

$2,'66o 

200 
'  330 

43,216 

2.47H 
6.8  7 
5  470 
•J.soo 
5.670 
6,232 

S4,M9 

5.176 
6.333 
3,696 

5.094 
!>.  <>:; 
5,743 

1852  

3  

1  86  1  

1855  

18~)6  

•  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


The  tonnage  employed  in  the  above  trade  was : 


1853. 

1S54. 

1855. 

American  

Tens. 

8  790 

Tons. 

4,020 

Tons. 
12,082 

Foreign  

14,669 

10,106 

16,373 

Total  

28,469 

14,126 

28.455 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  con- 
sist of  whale  oil,  whalebone,  sperm  candles,  staves  and 


headings,  beef,  pork,  rice,  tobacco,  linseed  oil,  soap. 
nails,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  sundries.  The  im- 
ports, as  taken  from  the  United  States  Treasury  re- 
turns, are  wool,  wines,  vinegar,  dried  fruit,  salt,  corks 
and  cork-tree  bark,  marble,  sheet  and  bar  lead,  copper, 
and  sundries. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  fo  Portugal  for 
the  fiscal  year  185(i-'57  included  $36,439  of  unmanufac- 
tured cotton,  and  $121,359  of  tobacco. 
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Tho,  tonnage  of  the  coasting-vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting-trade  of  Brazil  varies  from  40  to  420  tons 
each.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  coasting-trade.  We  annex  a  Table  showing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing-trade of  Portugal  in  1852. 


Ports. 

Number,  if  \Ywiijln. 

Tonnage. 

858 

35.618 

128 

8/271 

103 

15,050 

153 

7,910 

15 

1,412 

3 

101 

Espozendo  

4 

120 

Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  foreign 
trade,  and  pay  the  same  tonnage  clues  as  those  bearing 
the  flag  of  Portugal,  to  wit:  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  26th  of  August,  1840 ;  also 
the  vessels  of  the  following  countries  under  different 
treaties  and  conventions,  Dutch,  Danish,  British,  Prus- 
sian, Swedish  and  Norwegian,  Russian,  Brazilian, 
Belgian,  Hanse  Towns,  French,  Papal  States,  and 
Hanoverian.  The  indirect  trade  is,  however,  except- 
ed.  Goods  not  the  product  of  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  sails  are  liable  to  an  extra  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  when  brought  to  Portugal  in  foreign  ships. 

POET   DUES,  ETC.  Rett8.        Cents. 

Sailing  in  ballast,  or  not  fully  laden,  per  ton ...  250  =  28 
Laden  with  salt,  olive  oil,  or  wine,  produce  of 

Portugal 50=    53-5 

Laden  with  other  produce  of  Portugal 15(1  =  16  4-5 

In  all  cases  when  re-exporting  foreign  goods. . .  250  =  28 
Entering  in  ballast,  and  sailing  in  ballast  (ex- 
cept in  cases  of  distress) 250  r=  28 

With  full  cargo  of  grain,  produce  of  Portugal. .  250=  23 

With  wine,  salt,  or  olive  oil 250  =  28 

With  other  Portuguese  produce 100  =  11  1-5 

Contribution  to  remove  the  bar  in  the  port  of 
Oporto 100=  11  1-5 

An  additional  tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
tonnage  and  bar-dues  is  also  exacted  in  Oporto.  Un- 
der treaty,  American  vessels  are  equalized  with  na- 
tional vessels  as  to  these  duties.  Contributions  for  the 
exchange  building,  five  reas  =  one  half  cent,  nearly. 
Steamers  pay  two-fifths  less  tonnage  dues  than  sailing 
vessels.  The  contribution  for  the  bar  is  the  same  for 
both.  Every  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel  is  bound  to 
have  two  manifests  of  the  same  tenor,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  certified  by  the  Portuguese  consul  or  vice- 
consul  at  the  port  of  departure.  Goods  omitted  in  his 
manifest,  or  of  a  different  description,  have  to  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Goods  admissi- 
ble being  omitted,  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  and  custom-house  charges  and  imposts. 
— United  States  Commercial  Relations. 

Portuguese  Settlements.  —  The  Portuguese  have  nu- 
merous settlements  in  Western  Afjjca,  situated  on  the 
River  Caches,  the  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  chief  settlement  in  Guinea  is  on  the  island  of  Lo- 
ando;  and  in  Bcnguela,  that  of  St.  Philip.  There  is 
some  trade  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
these  settlements,  especially  at  Loando.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  this  point  consist  of  domes- 
tic cottons,  flour,  and  specie;  imports  to  the  United 
States,  gum-copal,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides,  etc.  The 
following  summary,  exhibiting  the  general  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Loando,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1854,  is  derived  from  a  consular  return  : 
Number  of  American  vessels  arrived  and  cleared,  10, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2218  tons.  Value  of  cargoes  in- 
ward, $05,000;  discharged  at  Loando,  $43,000.  Value 
of  cargoes  outward,  $'22,000. 

From  a  return  of  later  date,  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Loando,  for  the  last  three  months 
of  1855  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  five  Amer- 
ican vessels,  of  some  200  tons  each — three  of  them  be- 
longing to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  two  to  New  York. 
Their  cargoes  inward,  landed,  consisted  of  dry  goods, 
flour,  rum,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $24,200 ;  the  total  value 
of  inward  cargoes  being  $61,500;  and  their  cargoes 
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outward,  of  palm-oil,  gum-copal,  ivory,  copper  ore,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  $67,100.  Each  of  these  vessels  touched 
at  Ambriz.  Indeed,  vessels  trading  to  Loando  usual- 
ly touch  at  Ambriz  and  Ambrizette,  where  they  have 
agents,  to  whose  consignment  they  land  part  of  their 
cargoes,  and  take  in  such  produce  as  may  be  in  wait- 
ing. They  then  touch  at  Loando,  and  leave  part  of 
their  remaining  cargoes;  then  they  make  for  Bengue- 
la,  where  they  usually  remain  from  40  to  CO  days,  to 
close  their  sales,  and  take  on  board  gum-copal  and 
ivory.  On  their  homeward  voyage  they  again  touch 
at  Ambriz  and  Loando,  at  which  places  they  complete 
their  cargoes  of  gums,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides,  and  coffee. 

At  Ambriz  there  are  now  two  American,  two  En- 
glish, one  French,  and  a  number  of  Portuguese  facto- 
ries. Heretofore  the  only  duty  paid  at  this  port  was 
a  small  tribute  to  the  native  king,  for  the  privilege  of 
trading.  Recent  movements  indicate  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  establish  a  reg- 
ular custom-house,  and  charge  import  and  export  du- 
ties. The  claim  of  Portugal  is  predicated  on  its  alleged 
title  to  some  copper  mines  in  the  interior,  which  can 
be  reached  only  through  this  port.  The  little  kingdom 
of  Ambriz  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the 
Portuguese  ;  and  however  novel  this  claim  may  appear 
to  more  civilized  nations  than  the  little  negro  kingdom 
of  Ambriz,  there  is  official  information  to  the  effect 
that,  instead  of  free  trade,  United  States  commerce 
will  probably  hereafter  encounter  at  this  point  the 
burdensome  restrictions  of  Portuguese  commercial  leg- 
islation. 

The  once  flourishing  and  vast  colonies  of  the  Portu- 
guese were,  before  the  year  1850,  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing territories  : 

Population 
ISLANDS.  in  1850. 

Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  .................     108  464 

Eastern  Azores  ..........................       97,330 

Central  ......................  ...........      69,38T 

Western  .................................       68.391 

343,572 

AFRICA, 

Cape  Verd  Islands  .......................       86,738 

Coast  of  Guinea,  Bissao,  etc.  .............         4,270 

St.  Thomas,  Princes,  etc  ..................       12,753 

Angola,  Benguela,  and  dependencies  ......     580,127 

Mozambique  and  dependencies  ...........     300,000 

9;i2,S88 

ASIA. 

Goa,  Saluto,  Bardez,  etc.  (new  conquests)  .     363,788 
Town  of  Damao  .........................       33,159 

Town  of  Diu  ............................      10.765 

40i,7l'J 

OCEANIA   AND   CHINA. 

Macao  ..................................       29,587 

Islands  of  Timor,  Solor,  etc  ...............     918,300 


For  commerce,  etc.,  of  Portugal,  refer  to  BALBI'S 
Essay  on  Portugal;  BKOUGHTON'S  Letters  on  Portugal; 
HODGE'S  Portuguese  Expeditions  ;  Miss  PAKPOK'S  Jit- 
ters ;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  ix.  36G  (WnAR- 
TON);  Quarterly  Review,  xli.  184  (SOUTHEY);  Ameri- 
can Annual  Register,  viii.  213  (J.  Q.  ADAMS).  On  the 
wine  country  of  Portugal,  see  FKASEU'S  Magazine, 
xxxvi.  302. 

Postage  —  Post-office.  Postage  is  the  duty  or 
charge  imposed  on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post; 
the  post-office  being  the  establishment  by  which  such 
letters  or  parcels  are  conveyed.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  article,  to  divide  and  treat  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads  : 

I.  Sketch  of  early  Postal  Affairs.  II.  The  first  Na- 
tional Post-office.  III.  The  British  Post-office.  IV. 
Introduction  of  cheap  Postage.  V.  Postal  Statistics, 
and  Rates  of  Postage  in  other  Countries.  VI.  Histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  Post-office.  VII.  The  present 
Condition  and  future  Prospects  of  the  United  States 
Post-office. 

The  post-office,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  essentially  a 
modern  institution.  Some  writers  have  traced  the 
origin  of  the  POST  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  polit- 
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ical  history  of  the  world.  They  find  the  origin  of  the 
word  post  in  the  Latin  posilus,  as  applied  to  the  postal 
couriers  who  were  placed  or  posted  at  certain  intervals 
or  stations  on  the  route  over  which  letters  or  messages 
were  conveyed.  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  other  an- 
cient historians,  speuk  of  postal  couriers  that  were  em- 
ployed by  kings,  rulers,  and  commanders  of  armies. 
In  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  stations  were  kept  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  principal  highways  of  the 
country,  and  messages  were  forwarded  for  the  govern- 
ment by  couriers,  who  acted  as  post-riders.  In  the 
Roman  empire,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  similar  method  of  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  between  the  central  government 
and  the  principal  military  stations.  Marco  Polo  tells 
us,  and  his  narrative  is  confirmed  by  other  travelers, 
that  Kublai  Khan,  the  Emperor  of  Tartary,  had  regu- 
lar post  establishments  throughout  his  vast  empire. 
This  was  in  the  13th  century.  In  his  narrative  we 
find  the  following,  which  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
giving  an  account  of  a  regular  POST  among  a  compara- 
tively barbarous  people,  that  was  quite  equal  to  the 
postal  establishments  of  many  modern  Christian  na- 
tions :  "  From  the  city  of  Kanbalu  there  are  many 
roads  leading  to  the  different  provinces,  and  upon  each 
of  these,  that  is  to  say,  upon  every  great  high  road,  at 
the  distance  of  25  or  i'.O  miles,  accordingly  as  the  towns 
happen  to  be  situated,  there  are  stations,  with  houses 
of  accommodation  for  travelers,  called  yainb  or  post- 
houses."  [These  are  mansiones  equorum;  in  the  Chi- 
nese language  tchan,  and  in  the  Persian  marhileh.~] 
"These  are  large  and  handsome  buildings,  having 
well-furnished  apartments,  hung  with  silk,  and  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  suitable  to  persons  of  rank.  Even 
kings  may  be  lodged  at  these  stations  in  a  becoming 
manner,  as  every  article  required  may  be  obtained  from 
the  towns  and  strong  places  in  the  vicinity ;  and  for 
some  of  them  the  court  makes  regular  provision.  At 
each  station  400  good  horses  are  kept  in  constant  read- 
iness, in  order  that  all  messengers  going  and  coining 
upon  the  business  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  all  embas- 
sadors  may  have  relays,  and,  leaving  their  jaded  horses, 
be  supplied  with  fresh  ones.  Even  in  mountainous 
districts,  remote  from  the  great  roads,  where  there  are 
no  villages,  and  the  towns  are  far  distant  from  each 
other,  his  majesty  has  equally  caused  buildings  cf  the 
same  kind  to  be  erected,  furnished  with  every  thing 
necessary,  and  provided  with  the  usual  establishment 
of  horses.  He  sends  people  to  dwell  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  attend  to  the  service 
of  the  post ;  by  which  means  large  villages  are  formed. 
In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  embassadors  to 
the  court  and  royal  messengers  go  and  return  through 
every  province  and  kingdom  of  the  empire  with  the 
greatest  convenience  and  facility." 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  very  complete  postal  establish- 
ment. The  Incas  of  Peru,  in  the  ICth  century,  had  a 
similar  system  of  postal  couriers  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation between  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  system  of  postal  communication  in  France  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  used  principal- 
ly for  the  conveyance  of  government  dispatches.  Lou- 
is XI.  also  employed  postal  couriers.  "A  permanent 
establishment  of  messengers  for  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters was  attached  to  the  University  of  Paris  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  indeed  was  not  abol- 
ished until  the  year  1719,  long  after  a  general  post  had 
been  settled  in  France.  Other  universities  were  simi- 
larly provided.  Sometimes  powerful  or  opulent  indi- 
viduals established  posts  for  mercantile  purposes,  and 
the  convenience  of  a  particular  district." — Knc;/<-' 
Ilritannica.  The  date  of  the  first  regular  post  estab- 
lishment in  modern  time  was  not  far  from  the  year 
14!>7.  There  is,  a  general  coincidence  in  point  of  time 
of  a  number  of  leading  discoveries,  conquests,  inven- 
tions, and  iiii]iroveinents.  Printing  was  invented  in 
1-141.  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans. 


the  Greeks  driven  from  the  F.ast,  and  the  Turkish  em- 
pire founded  in  145:3.  Postal  couriers  were  employed 
in  Great  Britain  as  early  as  14C4.  Printing  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1474.  The  kingdom  of  Spain 
was  established  by  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
in  1479.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  in 
1486,  and  America  in  1492.  The  post-office  was  e.-ta!:- 
lished  in  Germany  about  the  year  1497.  Africa  was 
circumnavigated  in  1498.  The  Reformation  com- 
menced in  1517.  A  system  of  punctuation  by  marks 
and  pauses  was  introduced  in  1520.  Hungary  was 
united  to  Austria  in  1521.  Magellan  completed  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1522.  The  as- 
tronomical system  of  Copernicus  was  proclaimed  in 
1532.  In  India,  as  early  as  1570,  a  system  of  foot-posts 
was  established  by  Akbar,  the  head  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire. Indian  runners,  noted  for  their  speed,  were  em- 
ployed, and  one  messenger,  without  relief,  we  are  told, 
would  often  travel  from  80  to  90  miles  in  a  day. 

II.  The  frst  National  Post-office. — The  first  regular 
post-office  was  established  by  Maximilian,  emperor  of 
Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  loth  century — about 
the  year  1497.     At  the  head  of  this  post  establishment 
the  emperor  placed  Francis,  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
the  fir.st  postmaster-general  mentioned  in  history.    This 
establishment,  originally  started  like  all  other  govern- 
ment posts  as  a  general  errand-boy  and  message-bearer 
of  government,  soon  became  a  powerful  monopoly,  and 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  transmitting  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  people.     From  the  time,  of  its  foundation  to 
the  present  day  the  German  post  establishment  has 
been  held  as  a  hereditary  fief  or  property  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.     It  has  been 
a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  whether  postal  business 
should  be  entirely  carried  on  by  government.     There 
are  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  many  against  it  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  this  German  postal  union. 
The  Catholic  religion  being  the  religion  of  the  state, 
Protestants  made  frequent  and  just  complaints  against 
the  suppression  and  violation  of  correspondence  in  the 
cause  of  political  tyranny  and  religious  intolerance. 
We  are  informed  that  this  was  one  of  the  direct  causes 
of  the  Thirty  Years' War.     Lamoral,  prince  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  a  military  leader  (Catholic)  as  well  as  post- 
master-general, by  the  assistance  of  his  allies  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  Protestant  Union  under  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine.     This  was  followed  by  the  '•  Mas- 
sacre of  Prague,"  the  "  horrible  persecution  of  alT  mal- 
contents," the  "  banishment  of  thirty  thousand  Protest- 
ant families,  and  the  total  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
religion."     In  this  work  the  post-office  was  used  as  a 
machine  for  annoyance,  espionage,  persecution  and  war- 
like conquest.     The  very  same  postal  concern  is  this 
day  a  stumbling-block  and  a  serious  impediment  in  the 
way  of  cheap  postage  between  nations  on  the  west — 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State? — and  peo- 
ple living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe.     But  the 
house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  own  the  post,  pocket  large 
profits,  are  deaf  to  all  considerations  of  public  good, 
and  insist  on  the  very  highest  paying  (transit)  rates 
of  postage. 

III.  The  Briiisli  Post-office.— The  Post-office  of  Great 
Britain,  at  once  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  prof- 
itable of  modern  times. -has  a  most  interesting  history. 
We  find  mention  of  postal  couriers  employed  by  gov- 
ernment as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.     He  sum- 
moned his  barons  to  form  the  Parliament  by  issuing 
''letters  patent."     During  this  reign  state  accounts 
exhibit  frequent  items  of  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
letters.     In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  there  were  fixed 
post*  or  stations  where  horses  were  kept  for  post-riders. 
In  1 181.  Edward  IV.,  during  his  wars  with  Scotland, 
established,  as  stated  by  Gale,  certain  posts,  twenty 
miles  apart,  where  the  riders  relieved  one  another,  and 
in  this  way  conveyed  letters  one  hundred  miles  a  day. 
Long  before  there  was  any  account  of  a  national  post- 
oilirr,   we   meet    with    the    superscription    of  letters, 
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"  haste,  poste  haste."  In  1581,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Camdcn  states  that  Thomas  Randolph  was 
chief  postmaster  of  England,  but  notliing  is  mentioned 
as  to  his  functions  as  a  transmitter  of  letters. 

Among  the  early  records  of  postal  affairs  in  Great 
Britain  are  various  accounts  of  the  violation  of  letters, 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1.  The  English 
i-mbassador  at  the  Court  of  James  V.,  King  of  Scot- 
land (Sir  Ralph  Sadler),  gives  numerous  instances  of 
the  violation  of  letters  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  One  mes- 
senger, asoldierfrom  Berwick-on-Tweed,  was  employed 
to  relieve  the  courier  from  the  south  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  dispatches  for  the  embassador.  He  was 
called  "the  post."  While  on  the  way,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Beaton's  emissaries,  and  they  seized  the  let- 
ters that  were  addressed  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  re- 
fused to  give  them  up.  They  were  finally  delivered, 
after  they  had  been  kept  some  days,  and  opened; 
"  which,"  as  Sir  Ralph  says,  "  being  in  cipher,  they 
had  kept  the  longer  to  prove  their  cunning  in  the  de- 
ciphering of  them,  which  (as  I  credibly  am  informed) 
they  could  do."  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Angus,  "Sir 
George  Douglas  hath  to  convey  by  post,  and  will,  as 
he  hath  written  to  me,  ride  himself  therewith  to  Ber- 
wick, because  he  dare  trust  no  other  man  to  carry  it." 
He  adds,  ''it  is  much  ado  to  convey  letters  safely  in 
this  country."  One  messenger  of  King  Henry  was 
taken  by  the  cardinal's  party,  who  "  threatened  to  hang 
him  with  all  his  letters  about  his  neck."  But  on  two 
notable  occasions  the  wily  cardinal — the  Pope's  legatus 
a  latere  in  Scotland — had  the  tables  turned  upon  him. 
One  of  his  own  couriers  was  shipwrecked  and  cast 
ashore  near  Bamborough  Castle,  was  captured,  and  by 
the  cardinal's  letters  found  on  him,  it.  appeared  that 
he  ("  through  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome") 
(the  Pope)  intended  to  get  all  power,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  while  professing 
to  be  his  friend.  King  Henry  reported  this  to  King 
James  through  his  embassador.  When  he  heard  it, 
the  incensed  monarch  said,  "  whatsoever  he  be  in  Scot- 
land that  we  may  know,  doth  not  his  duty  both  in  the 
execution  of  God's  laws  above  all,  and  also  in  the  min- 
istration of  indifferent  justice  to  our  lieges;  by  God," 
quoth  he,  "  if  we  may  know  him,  we  shall  not  lett  to 
punish  him,  be  he  spiritual  or  temporal." 

The  last  notable  act  of  this  kind  was  when  Cardinal 
Beaton  sent  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
and  others,  to  Edinburgh,  from  his  strong-hold  at  St. 
Andrews.  Suspecting  foul  play,  they  "fingered  the 
packet,"  and  found  they  were  the  bearers  of  their  own 
death-warrants.  They  returned  by  night,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  while  the  draw-bridge  of  the 
castle  was  lowered,  rushed  in  and  stabbed  the  cardinal 
in  his  own  room.  The  journals  and  correspondence 
of  this  period  contain  various  other  instances  of  the 
violation  of  correspondence.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  postmaster,  who  had  the  charge  of  correspondence, 
and  whose  duties  and  privileges  were  defined,  was  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England.  He  was  charged 
with  "  the  sole  taking  up,  sending  and  conveying  of 
all  packets  and  letters  into  foreign  parts."  The  office 
was  filled  by  Mathew  le  Quester,  and  by  Mathew  le 
Quester,  his  son.  In  1635  King  Charles  issued  a  proc- 
lamation "  for  settling  of  the  letter-office  of  England 
and  Scotland."  "This," says  an  English  writer,  "may 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  British  Post- 
office."  By  royal  command,  Thomas  Witherings,  Esq., 
was  Postmaster-general.  Posts  were  established  from 
London  to  the  Continent,  and  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  1644  the  Parliament  made  Edmund  Prideaux  Post- 
master-general, and  he  established  a  weekly  mail. 
Cromwell  made  important  improvements.  He  had 
an  act  passed  "  to  settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland."  By  this  it  was  enacted  that  "there 
shall  be  one  General  Post-office,  and  one  officer  styled 
the  Postmaster-general  of  England,  and  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  Post-office."  This  officer  was  to  have  the 


"  horsing"  of  all  persons  "riding  in  post."  The  rates 
of  postage  were  fixed,  and  all  other  persons  forbidden 
to  "  set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-posts,  horse-posts,  or 
pacquet-boats."  The  postage  of  a  letter  eighty  miles 
from  London  was  two  pence  sterling;  above  that  dis- 
tance, in  England,  three  pence ;  to  Scotland,  four  pence ; 
and  to  Ireland,  six  pence.  Double  letters  were  double 
these  rates.  The  post-riders  were  required  to  ride  seven 
miles  an  hour  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  Crom- 
well farmed  the  post-office  out  for £10,000  a  year;  and 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  16GO,  the  office  was 
rented  for  £21,500  a  year.  In  1663  the  entire  profits 
were  settled  on  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterward  King  James  II.),  and  his  heirs  male.  In 
1685,  by  an  order  in  council,  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished on  this  continent  "for  the  better  correspondence 
between  the  colonies  of  America." 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  William  Dockwra  set 
up  a  local  system  of  letter  and  parcel  distribution  in 
London.  lie  was  allowed  to  continue  it  for  several 
years,  until  it  proved  profitable,  and  then  his  local  let- 
ter system  was  seized  under  pretense  that  it  encroached 
upon  the  royal  prerogative.  In  the  more  modern  his- 
tory of  the  post-office  there  are  parallel  cases.  In  1688 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Post-office  in  Scotland.  In  1698  King  William  made 
a  grant  of  the  whole  revenues  of  this  office  to  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  with  a  subsidy  besides  of  £300  a  year.  Even 
at  this  rate  Sir  Robert  found  it  a  losing  business,  and 
threw  it  up.  In  1710  (9  Anne,  ch.  10)  an  act  was 
passed  that  may  be  considered  the  charter  of  the  Brit- 
ish Post-office.  This  act  established  a  General  Post- 
office  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  all 
put  under  the  control  of  one  officer,  styled  her  Majes- 
ty's Postmaster-general.  The  act  provided  for  one 
chief  letter-office  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  the  West  Indies.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  act  of  1710,  there  were  no 
relays  of  post-horses,  one  man  or  boy,  and  a  horse,  ac- 
complishing an  entire  journey  like  the  one  from  Aber- 
deen to  Edinburgh,  traveling  by  day  and  stopping  at 
night.  Up  to  1763  there  was  only  a  tri-weekly  mail 
from  London  to  Edinburgh.  That  year  the  trips  were 
increased  to  five  times  a  week.  The  time  required  for 
the  mail-coach  to  go  between  the  two  cities  was  from 
eighty-two  to  eighty-five  hours.  Until  1788,  there  was 
no  direct  mail  from  London  to  Glasgow.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  the  progress  in  the  income  of  the 
British  post-office  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 
The  net  and  gross  income  of  the  British  post-office  at 
different  periods  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
the  last  column  giving  the  gross  income  in  United 
States  currency,  reckoning  five  dollars  to  the  pound 
sterling : 


Years. 

Net  Revenue. 

Gross  Receipts. 

Gross  Receipts. 

1653  

£10  000 

1663  

21  500 

1685  

C5  000 

1696  

67  222 

£90440 

$459  200 

1711  

90  223 

111  4-'6 

557  130 

1754  

97,365 

210  663 

1,053,315 

1T60  

83,493 

230,146 

1,150,730 

1T70  * 

156  062 

305  015 

1  525  075 

1780  

136  409 

418862 

2,094  31  it 

1790  

331,179 

571  863 

2  SS'.l  .',15 

1800  

720,981 

1  083  950 

5,419  750 

1810  

1,138,889 

1.855,740 

9,278  730 

1820  

1,385,493 

2,191.56:: 

10,957,810 

1830.  

1,804,020 

2,265,481 

11,3-27,405 

1840  

500  789 

1,353,466 

6,797  ;;:«> 

18)5  

761,!82 

1,887,576 

9,437  s-!0 

1&50  

803,898 

2,264,684 

11,323,420 

1855 

1,065,056 

2,716,420 

13582,100 

1856  

1,207,725 

2.8157,954 

14,339,770 

The  first  year  of  penny  postage  was  in  1840. 

To  give  the  different  rates  of  postage  that  have  been 
levied  at  various  periods  since  the  act  of  Queen  Anne 
would  require  a  long  tabular  statement.  In  1710  the 
charge  lor  a  single  letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
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and  from  London  to  Dublin,  was  sixpence.  In  En- 
gland the  rates  were  three,  or  four  pence,  according  to 
distance;  in  Scotland,  two,  three,  or  four  pence,  and  in 
Ireland  two  or  four  pence.  The  rates  were  altered, 
and  generally  increased  in  amount  and  also  in  number, 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms — and  without  uniformity 
in  either  two— in  17G5,  1784, 1797, 1801,  1805,  and  1812, 
and  in  Ireland  in  1813  and  1814.  From  two  or  three 
rates  in  1710,  they  went  on  increasing  in  number  until 
they  reached  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  inconven- 
ience in  twelve  different  rates  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  1812,  and  thirteen  rates  in  Ireland,  in  1814. 
In  Scotland,  in  1813,  an  additional  half-penny  was  lev- 
ied on  all  letters  that  were  conveyed  in  mail-coaches. 
These  absurd,  complicated,  troublesome,  and  multifari- 
ous rates  of  postage  remained  on  the  statute  books  un- 
til they  were  blown  from  existence  by  the  reduction 
of  all  rates  to  one  uniform  charge  of  a  penny,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  in  1840. 

The  next  great  improvement  in  the  mail  service  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  introduction  of  mail  coaches,  in 
1784.  This  was  principally  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  John  Palmer.  Like  most  new  improve- 
ments, it  was  the  project  of  an  outsider,  Mr.  Palmer  not 
being  an  officer  of  the  post-office,  but  the  manager  of 
a  provincial  theatre.  That  extraordinary  fatality  usual 
in  such  cases  took  possession  of  nearly  all  prominent 
officials ;  and  the  Postmaster-general,  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  dignitaries,  denounced  the  scheme  as 
preposterous,  undignified,  and  impracticable.  The  pro- 
jector was  pronounced  a  visionary  zealot,  and  as  unre- 
liable as  a  madman.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Palmer  that 
when  passenger  coaches  traveled  regularly  over  the 
principal  roads  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
horse-posts  usually  did,  the  mails  could,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  transported  by  them.  At  this  day  we  can 
scarcely  see  tangible  grounds  for  a  violent  opposition 
to  a  plan  to  adopt  the  swiftest  and  most  reliable  con- 
veyance for  the  mails,  except  in  that  official  jealousy, 
which  never  bears  a  rival  near  the  throne,  or  that  re- 
sents the  assumption  of  an  outsider  in  presuming  to 
know  any  thing  better  than  the  servant  of  routine  who 
is  paid  to  carry  on  a  concern  that  he  feels  no  interest 
in  improving.  The  mails  were  transferred  to  stage- 
coaches, all  the  opponents  of  the  plan  were  put  to 
shame,  and  Mr.  John  Palmer  received  from  the  Treas- 
ury the  sum  of  £50,000,  and  an  annuity  of  £3000  a 
year  for  life,  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the 
nation  in  augmenting  the  national  income,  and  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  correspondence. 

IV.  Introduction  of  Cheap  Postage. — Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
an  English  country  gentleman,  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  government  or  the  Post-office,  set  to  work,  in 
1836,  to  devise  a  plan  to  effect  some  permanent  im- 
provements in  the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
postal  establishment.  He  found,  by  referring  to  the 
official  records  of  the  Post-office  Department,  that  while 
the  population,  the  business  of  the  country,  and  all 
branches  of  the  national  income  (the  post  excepted) 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  the  revenue  and  Im.-iness  of  the  post-office  had, 
with  some  fluctuations,  actually  decreased.  He  com- 
pared the  postal  income  to  the  revenue  derived  from 
stage-coaches,  a  branch  of  business  that  afforded  a  good 
index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  following 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  a  comparison  of  the  revenue 
from  stage-coaches,  with  the  net  postal  income ;  and  a 
column  showing  what  the  net  revenue  of  the  post- 
office  would  have  been  in  1835  had  the  receipts  kept 


Believing  that  the  legitimate  demand  for  the  con- 
vej'ancc  of  letters  and  distribution  of  correspondence 
had  increased  as  fast  as  that  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons and  parcels,  it  was  evident  that,  in  effect,  there  was 
a  loss  in  post-office  revenue,  amounting  to  £2,000,000. 
These  facts  and  others  were  first  submitted  privately 
to  the  government,  and  in  1837  to  the  public,  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Post-office  Reform,  its  Importance 
and  Practicability."  It  was  received  with  great  favor, 
and  in  a  short  time  passed  through  three  editions.  The 
author  came  to  the  following  conclusions:  He  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  actual  cost  of  conveying  a  let- 
ter by  coach  in  the  mail  from  London  to  Edinburgh — 
400  miles — was  only  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  actual  difference  of  ex- 
pense between  transporting  a  letter  one  mile  and  de- 
livering it,  and  carrying  one  four  hundred  miles  to  be 
delivered,  did  not  justify  a  different  rate  of  charge. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  large  cost  of  dis- 
tributing letters  was  the  result  of  complex  arrange- 
ments in  the  post-office,  arising  from  many  rates  of 
postage.  That  these  complex  arrangements  would  Le 
avoided  if  postage  were  charged,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance, at  a  UNIFORM  rate.  That  all  letters  should  be 
charged  by  weight,  those  reckoned  as  single  letters 
that  did  not  exceed  half  an  ounce  each.  That  the  uni- 
form charge  for  letters,  including  their  delivery,  should 
be  one  penny.  That  this  rate  of  charge  would  all'ord 
the  greatest  facilities  to  the  public,  put  a  stop  to  cor- 
respondence through  private  channels,  and  eventually 
prove  the  most  profitable  to  the  government.  That 
with  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  arrangement  at- 
tending the  uniform  charge  of  a  penny,  there  would  be 
but  little  more  expense  attending  a  four-fold  increase 
of  correspondence  than  there  was  with  the  then  numer- 
ous rates  of  postage.  That  the  effect  of  a  uniform  penny 
rate  would  be  to  increase  correspondence  "in  all  prob- 
ability at  least  five-and-a-quarter  fold."  [In  1856  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  kingdom  (478,393,803)  had  in- 
creased more  than  six-fold  beyond  the  number  in  18i)9 
(then  75,907,572),  the  last  year  of  the  old  rates.]  That 
the  necessary  cost  of  primary  distribution,  instead  of  be- 
ing 84  hundredths  of  a  penny,  as  it  was  under  the  nu- 
merous rates  of  postage,  would  only  be  32  hundredths 
of  a  penny,  the  difference,  52  hundredths  of  a  penny. 
ari>ing  from  the  expensiveness  of  the  arrangements, 
the  excessive  charges,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of 
correspondence.  That  the  secondary  distribution  of  let- 
ters (the  delivery)  ought  to  be  untaxed,  so  as  not  in  any 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  arrangements 
attending  a  uniform  and  low  rate. 

A  verification  of  Mr.  Hill's  predictions,  almost 
amounting  to  prophecy,  has  been  cstal  li.shed  by  the 
working  of  the  system.  In  his  pamphlet,  published  in 
1837,  he  predicted  that  the  increase  of  correspondence, 
and  the  attendant  economy  of  management  that  would 
result  from  a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny,  "  would  afford  a 
probable  net  revenue" — that  is,  in  a  reasonable  time — 
"of  £1,278,000."  In  1856  the  net  revenue  was  exact- 
ly £1,208,725.  One  statement  will  show  the  great 
economy  of  management  under  a  uniform  rate  of  post- 
age. Taking  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  Britit-h  po.-lal 
establishment  (transportation  excepted)  in  1S;'>7,  before 
there  was  uniform  postage,  and  in  1854  (with  the  uni- 
form charge  of  a  penny),  and  looking  also  at  the  num- 
ber of  letters  at  each  period,  we  can  see  -u  hat  the  hand- 
ling, sorting,  distribution,  and  delivery  amounts  to  per 
hundred  or  per  thousand  letters.  The  following  is  the 
oilieial  record: 


Hire  with  the  revenue  from  coaches  : 

Expense  of 

Number  of 

Expense  of  e«ch 

Distribution. 

1000  Letters. 

Revenue 

IDOIMM 

Net 

Revenue 

CUD- 

1S39  

$.'.5  ii,a.VJ 

7  1.591;" 

$30 

cP" 

1854  

::.195 

443.649,801 

7 

1815 

£217.671 

£  1,557,  291 

£1,667,291 

*  This  number   included  both    franked   and  paid   letters. 

1630 

278.477 
362.G31 

25 
Qfi 

1,479.547 
1,070.'_M9 

1.946.000 

2,585,000 

£4<;<;.4r>.-, 
914,781 

Omitting  free  letters,  the  number  was  7.V.  07,.r>7--'. 

IS     .1 

118808 

92 

1,517,952 

2,990,000 

1.I7-J.04S 

I'.v  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wallace,  M.  P. 

for  Grecnock, 

498,497 

128 

1,540,300 

3,.r)5ll.OOO 

2,000,700 

Lord  Ashburton,  and  others,  a  parliamentary  commit- 
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tec  was  appointed :  and  after  numerous  sittings,  and 
the  examination  of  nearly  a  hundred  witnesses  from 
all  classes  and  ranks  of  soeiety,  they  made  their  report 
in  two  formidable  blue-books,  giving  the  entire  testi- 
mony, and  a  great  mass  of  official  statistical  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  place  that 
all  great  postal  improvements,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  were  commenced,  carried  on, 
and  prosecuted  to  a  successful  termination,  by  citizens 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  postal  establishment. 
So  far  from  deriving  aid  from  those  who  would  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  ability  and  disposition  to  afford  it 
— viz.,  those  in  the  post-office — they  have  uniformly 
opposed  ail  reforms.  It  was  singularly  true  in  the 
present  inquiry.  "It  was  found,  by  the  commission, 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  extract  from 
the  post-office  any  information  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  inquiry."  "  Not  only  has  the  post-of- 
fice been  utterly  barren  of  improvement  itself,  but  its 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale."  "  When- 
ever the  post-office  attempted  to  give  facts  and  esti- 
mates to  combat  Mr.  Hill" — to  quote  from  an  eminent 
writer — "  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Hill  was  always  right, 
and  the  post-office  always  wrong."  A  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  described  the  "gentlemen  of  the  post- 
office"  as  "  unwilling  horses."  Petitions  to  the  num- 
ber of  320,  from  262  different  places,  and  bearing  over 
38,000  names,  were  sent  to  Parliament,  asking  for  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan.  In  1839  franking  was 
abolished,  and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  adopt  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  on 
all  single  letters,  without  regard  to  distance.  The  pen- 
ny postage  went  into  operation  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1840. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Post-office,  showing  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  corre- 
spondence, comprise  the  best  eulogy  of  the  principle  of 
the  uniform  penny  rate.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr.  Kowland  Hill  to  say  that,  while  he  was  once  in 
favor  of  prepayment  of  postage  being  compulsory,  he 
has  long  since  receded  from  that  idea.  Prepayment  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  compulsory  in  Great  Britain, 
all  letters  being  forwarded  to  the  persons  addressed, 
whether  prepaid  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
weighing  over  four  ounces ;  and  these,  if  not  prepaid, 
are  at  once  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer.  Letters 
not  prepaid  are  charged  double ;  and  such  letters,  if  re- 
fused or  not  delivered,  are  returned  to  the  writer  from 
the  Returned-letter  office,  and  the  double  postage  then 
due  may  be  collected  by  compulsory  process.  By  this 
means  the  distribution  of  circulars  and  advertising 
sheets  through  the  mails,  without  prepayment,  is  ef- 
fectually prevented.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  customary 
to  refuse  all  unpaid  matter  unless  a  name  or  tbe  hand- 
writing on  the  outside  shows  who  the  sender  is ;  and 
so  near  universal  is  prepayment  of  all  postage,  that 
more  than  98  fc  per  cent,  of  all  letters  have  their  postage 
paid  before  mailing. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  Dead-letter  office,  and 
there  are  no  " dead"  letters.  There  is  a  "Returned- 
letter  office,"  and  all  letters,  and  even  papers  and 
printed  packages,  that  have  not,  for  any  reason,  been 
delivered  are  at  once  opened  or  examined,  and,  where 
possible,  returned  to  the  senders.  When  the  nam6  is 
printed  or  written  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  or  im- 
pressed in  the  seal,  or  where  a  coat  of  arms  or  device 
reveals  the  writer,  the  letter  or  package  is  returned  un- 
opened. As  there  is  a  letter  delivery  by  carriers  daily, 
or  several  times  a  day,  at  almost  every  post-office  and 
post  village,  refused,  misdirected,  or  other  "stray"  let- 
ters are  at  once  known,  and,  by  the  above  regulations, 
almost  all  letters  that  in  other  countries  (and  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States)  would  be  pronounced 
"dead,"  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  imprisonment 
for  months,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  be  burned,  are  here 
sent  back  to  the  writers  and  rightful  owners,  and  usu- 
ally in  less  than  a  week  from  the  day  they  are  mailed. 


The  practice  now  is  to  dispatch  every  letter  on  the  day 
it  is  received  at  the  Returned-letter  office.  The  last 
annual  report  (1857)  says :  "  By  recent  arrangements, 
returned  letters  are  sent  back  to  the  writers  much  more 
quickly  than  formerly ;  every  such  letter  (except  from 
abroad)  being  now  opened  [where  necessary],  redirect- 
ed and  reposted  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  the  Re- 
turned-letter  office.  The  number  of  letters  returned 
to  the  writers  last  year  (1856),  owing  to  failure  in  the 
attempts  to  deliver  them,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year — viz.,  about  2,400,000,  or  about  1  in 
200  of  the  whole  number  of  letters  posted.  Owing  to 
the  same  cause,  about  550,000  newspapers,  also,  were 
undelivered,  being  about  1  in  129  of  the  whole  number." 

In  the  case  of  letters  that  can  not  be  delivered,  even 
though  by  the  fault  of  the  writers,  the  British  post-of- 
fice is  supposed  to  be  just  as  much  the  servant  of  the 
people  as  in  the  case  of  letters  when  originally  mailed 
and  correctly  addressed,  and  every  such  letter  is  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  property,  to  be  sent  to  the  person 
addressed,  when  possible,  and  when  not,  returned  to 
the  owner.  All  letters  and  packages  that  are  prepaid, 
when  returned,  are  delivered  to  the  senders  without 
any  charge;  and  when  not  prepaid,  double  postage  is 
exacted.  With  such  system,  simplicity,  and  facility 
is  the  returning  of  letters  carried  on,  that  each  clerk  re- 
turns two  hundred  per  day. 

The  principle  and  operation  of  the  British  Penny- 
postage  system  is  this:  A  minimum  rate  of  postage  is 
sought  for  that  shall  not  be  an  exorbitant  charge  for 
the  smallest  packages  the  shortest  distances,  and  this 
postage  is  paid  by  a  stamp.  Now  the  object  is  to  make 
this  stamp  f  over  as  large  a  number  and  variety  of  pack- 
ages— written  and  printed — as  possible.  Each  letter 
is  called  a  "  single"  letter  that  doe's  not  exceed  half  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  each  package  of  printed  matter — 
newspapers,  circulars,  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  or  books 
— done  up  open  at  the  ends  or  sides,  is  considered  "  sin- 
gle" up  to  four  ounces.  Here  is  the  value,  conven- 
ience, simplicity,  and  utility  of  UNIFORM  postage,  both 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  those  who  handle,  sort, 
rate,  and  attend  to  the  letters  and  mails.  Drop-let- 
ters, or  more  properly  local  letters — for  they  are  not 
permitted  to  "  drop"  and  become  "  dead" — and  all  lo- 
cal mail  matter,  is  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
that  are  transported  five  hundred  miles.  The  conse- 
quence is  readily  seen.  The  penny  stamp  covers  al- 
most all — more  than  nineteen-twentieths — the  packages 
that  are  mailed.  A  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an 
ounce,  local  or  otherwise,  a  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or 
other  printed  package,  not  weighing  over  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  have  the  postage  prepaid  by  the  all-powerful, 
all-convenient,  universal,  uniform  penny  stamp.  Then 
in  larger  packages  the  rates  are  not  cut  up  so  fine  as 
to  be  inconvenient  to  either  the  citizen  or  the  postmas- 
ter. Letters  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  are  two 
postages,  and  after  the  first  ounce  each  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  in  excess  is  reckoned  as  two  postages. 
In  printed  matter,  after  the  first  half  pound,  the  reck- 
oning is  made  by  half  pounds;  each  half  pound,  or 
fraction  of  a  half  pound,  being  charged  two  postages 
— two  pence.  All  the  items  in  this  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  arrangement  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  people,  and  the  clerks  and  postmasters,  in 
a  nation  that  writes  and  sends  by  mail  annually  near- 
ly six  hundred  million  letters  and  printed  packages, 
particularly  as  each  letter  and  printed  package  has  to 
go  through  from  four  to  eight  different  processes  or  op- 
erations in  the  hands  of  the  citizen,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  after  it  gets  into  the  post-office.  Would  any 
other  system  but  one  that  combines  so  much  wisdom, 
economy,  convenience,  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  util- 
ity, bring  nearly  six  hundred  million  letters  and  pack- 
ages through  the  post-office  in  a  single  year?  A 
record  of  the  business,  and  the  revenues  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  post-office  of  the  kingdom  for  a  few 
years,  will  do  something  toward  answering  the  question. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POST-OFF1CK.— [Reduced  to  United  States  Current t/.] 

REVENUE,  EXPENSES,  NUMBER  OF  LETTERS.  AND  NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  MONET  ORDEBB  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
DUBINO  A  8EBIE8  OF  YEAE8,  COMMENCING  WITH  1S15,  AND  ENDING  WITII  1S56. 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Nat 

Revenue. 

Nmnbi 

Letters. 

NndMrrf 

Money  Orders. 

Amount  of 
Money  Orders. 

1815  
1825           

$11,019,175 
11,343,()83 
11,216,469 
11,753,012 
11,61.8,690 
11,731,390 
11,953,818 
6,797,332 
7,497,093 
7,830,729 
8,104,338 
8,525,339 
9,437,883 
9,819,287 
10,605,084 
10,718,400 
10,826,749 
11,323,421 
12,110,841 
12,171,631 
12,872.039 
13.509.313 
13  582,100 
14.339,770 

$3.523,11:5 
3,286,800 
3,482,866 
3,608,699 
3,436,508 
3,433,841 
3,734,097 
4,203,885 
4,690,845 
4,887,522 
4,903,252 
4,925,553 
5,627,971 
5,6'J3,726 
5,1182,000 
7,016,253 
6,622,814 
7,303,928 
6,520,818 
6,719,f)36 
7,003,329 
7,632,781 
8,256.820 
8,301,145 

$8,0<J5.1  S>) 
8.056.2  s 
7,733,603 
8.144,313 
8,262.122 
8,297.549 
8,168,821 
2,503,1)47 
2,806,243 
3,003,207 
3,201,036 
3,599,786 
3,809,912 
4,125,561 
4,922,484 
3.702,147 
4,203,935 
4,019,4r-3 
5,080,023 
5  452,01;8 
5,868,640 
5,976.532 
5.325,280 
6,038  625 

75,907',572 
168,70S,U44 
196,500,191 
208,4:i4,451 
220,450,306 
242,031.684 
271,410,783 
299,580,762 
322,14G,?43 
32S.830.1S4 
337.399,1119 
347.060,071 
G60.f47,187 
379.501,  4'K) 
410,817,483 
443  649,301 
456.216,176 
478.393,8:13 

188,1)21 
68T,T67 
1,552,845 
2,lll.'.iS) 
2,501,523 
2,806  803 
3,176.126 
3  515,079 
4,031,185 
4,203,651 
4,248  891 
4,439,713 
4/6  1.025 
4,947,8.5 
5.215,290 
5.406,244 
5,807,412 
6,178,182 

$1.565623 
4804S7s 
15  (':;; 
21,685889 
25  564.  -Ji  4 
28,47C,1>77 

:!•--.(  •; 

115.  355.;  84 
39.515,886 
40.75ii.475 
411.763,219 
42,472.413 
44,402,104 
47.19L£89 
4  .5S0.976 
52.3l2,i5'J 
55.0^6  395 
59,0^7,810 

1836   

1836           

1837                  

1838    

1839  ,  

1840  

1841      

1842       

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  ,, 

1847  

1S48  

1843  

1850  

1851  

1852  

1858..                       

1854  

18B5  

1S58  

The  money  columns  give  the  amounts  in  United 
States  currency,  calculating  five  dollars  to  the  pound 
sterling.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  and  net  reve- 
nue of  the  post-office  for  twenty  years,  from  1815  to 
1835.  actually  declined.  Then  there  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  rates  of  postage  for  letters,  averaging  about 
six  and  a  half  pence  sterling  (13  cents)  a  letter.  With 
a  reduction  to  the  uniform  rate  of  a  penny — less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  former  rates — the  postal  revenue  more 
than  recovered  in  eleven  years,  while  the  number  of  let- 
ters sent  by  mail  annually  increased  from  75,907,572 
in  1839,  to"  478,393,803  in  1856.  The  remittances  of 
money,  in  money  orders,  increased  from  a  million  and 
a  half  in  1839,  to  fifty-nine  millions  in  1856.  To  make 
a  direct  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  post-office 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  after  a  careful  estimate,  the  number  of  let- 
ters sent  through  the  post-office  in  this  country  since 
1789,  to  1856,  inclusive — a  period  of  sixty-seven  years 
— has  been  1,652,104,648,  while  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  1853,  1854, 1855,  and  1856,  the  number  of  letters 
•was  1,789,076,769;  or  more  in  that  country  in  four 
years,  with  low  and  uniform  postage,  than  in  this 
country  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  now 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century !  During  ten  years 
— from  1847  to  1856,  inclusive — the  population  of  Lon- 
don alone  sent  by  post  920,527,039  letters,  or  more 
than  in  the  entire  United  States  during  the  same  peri- 


od ;  the  latter  numbering  888,527,549 !  But  in  Great 
Britain  there  was  one  uniform  rate  for  letters,  and  one 
uniform  scale  by  weight  for  printed  matter,  while  in 
this  country  there  are  three  rates  of  postage  on  letters, 
and  on  printed  matter,  from  a  small  newspaper  to  a 
large  book,  the  number  of  rates  is  almost  one  thou- 
sand! Under  the  post-office  system  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  free-letter  delivery,  a  safe  way  of  remitting 
money  by  money  orders,  that  is  used  to  the  extent  of 
about  sixty  millions  a  year,  and  one  low  rate  of  post- 
age that  brings  an  annual  income  of  over  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  United  States  the  postage  is 
higher;  there  is  no  uniformity,  no  letter  delivery,  and 
no  money  order  system,  and  our  population  scarcely 
pay  seven  millions  in  postage.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  can  scarcely  one  half  of  them  read  or  write, 
and  yet  they  write  and  send  by  mail  almost  500,000,000 
letters  in  a  year. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  numbering  just 
about  the  same  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  able  to 
read  and  write,  only  write  and  send  by  mail  131,000,000 
letters  in  a  year.  Are  further  facts  and  illustrations 
necessary  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  British  postal 
system,  or  the  relative  merits  of  the  "uniform  postage" 
and  the  "complex  postage"  systems? 

The  correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  sev- 
eral of  her  colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  for  the  year 
1856,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


ESTIMATED  NUMBEH  OF  LETTERS,  NEWSPAPERS,  AND  BOOKS  BETWEEN  GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  CERTAIN  COLONIES  AND 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Letters 
Outward. 

Letters 
Inwaid. 

Inwnrd 
and 
Outward. 

Newspapers 
and  Books 
Outward. 

Newspapers 
and  Books 

Inward. 

Inward 
Outward. 

Africa,  West  coast  of  

28,800 
913,733 

28,836 

51,036 

22,884 
1,342,466 

4,632 

* 

27.516 

3:5,811 

250.5C4 

576,375 

202,740 

185460 

r,s-.2r>o 

66,252 

S0,07<> 

146.328 

123,408 

60,084 

183,492 

57,166 

49,533 

16«.TC4 

19.608 

» 

« 

358,?84 

396.915 

755,109 

908,028 

424,416 

1,332.444 

28,722 

37,542 

60,264 

114,084 

588,128 

136,206 

East  Indies;    viz.,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  ) 

610,482 

647,800 

1,258,282 

979,068 

220.CS7 

1,193,755 

2,184.916 

2,021,610 

4,206  526 

718,296 

614,304 

l.r.32.600 

911,957 

635,145 

1,547,102 

586,968 

771.34S 

385,445 

257,  <H9 

648,094 

149,599 

127  86S 

277,460 

Holland  

233  632 
T8.628 

179,827 
78,888 

413,459 
15-1.750 

81.636 
105,930 

4l.*i  * 
6>,2S8 

196,444 

165,158 

20,730 

18,530 

37,260 

43,164 

26,250 

69,414 

Mediterranean,  including  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  ) 

234,785 

175,056 

409,842 

92,802 

9,420 

102,222 

Spain  and  Portugal  ;  viz.,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  ) 

171,846 

164,088 

P35.934 

75,402 

4,860 

80.262 

Sweden  

26,015 

17.253 

43,268 

4,776 

3,264 

8,040 

1,733.745 

1,547,054 

3,2SO,7fi9 

1,063.584 

S72.604 

1,936.24S 

West  Indies  and  Pucific  

322,716 

281,700 

604.416 

572,412 

122,496 

694,908 

No  returns. 
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The  total  amount  of  correspondence  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  local  and  other  letters 


in  London  for  seventeen  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing talile : 


NUMBER,  AS  NEARLY  AS  CAN  HE  ASCERTAINED,  OF  CHABOEABLE  LETTERS  DELIVERED  IN  GREAT  BKITAIN  IN  THE  YEAR 
IMMEDIATELY  VREOKDINO  THE  FIBBT  GENKKAI,  REDUCTION  OF  I'OSTAOE,  ON  THE  &TH  OF  DlOBMBKB,  1839,  AND  IN  EACH 
COMPLETE  YEAH  SUBBEIICKNT  THERETO.— \_l<'ranked  or  Free  letters  marked  *.] 


Yean. 

By 

Country 
Offices. 

London  District 
exclusive  of 
Local  Letters. 

LuValitie~9 
in  London 
District. 

ToUlin 
England  and 
Wales. 

Total 
Ireland. 

Total 

in 
Scotland. 

ToUil 
in  United 
Kingdom. 

Increase  |";r 
Cent  on  the 
previous  Year. 

ls;o  
1839  
is  to    

SS.bVY.  308 

23,559.'835 

20  37'2.'382 

69,982  5-20 
*5,172,2S4 
132,003.525 

8,3.ll.!i04 

•1,054,508 
18  -210,64-3 

7,623,148 
*336,  32 
18,554,167 

7:.  ,907,572 
*  6,563,024 
168,768,344 

iw 

1841  

103,3.15.677 

27.960  722 

23,108,722 

154.471,121 

2(1,794,297 

21,234772 

196,500,191 

ioj. 

I  X  I  !    

111,11548,) 

29.385,282 

23.389,942 

163,890,713 

22  328,154 

83,815,883 

208.434,451 

16 

1S4:!  

117,704474 

30,9i8  743 

24881,410 

173,4'.'4  627 

'23,482,463 

23  473  216 

'2'20,45:>.30o 

5t 

1844  
1845  

129.0  6  023 
147.2  7,431 

33,575  936 
36,0^  7.711 

20  980,460 
30,823,486 

18  (,652,419 
214,1:3628 

25,937,188 
•28,5s7,9!)3 

'26,50  .',(177 
28  669,168 

242,091,6*4 
271,410.789 

9* 
12 

IS  US  

162  624,024 

39,993,081 

33.261,059 

235878,755 

32,572.947 

31.135,060 

299,5S6  762 

10} 

1817.. 

175  023,407 

43,757,54') 

34631.817 

'253,411,764 

35,473.316 

33261,103 

322,146,243 

7* 

1848  

180,716,102 

45,91)1,153 

33,672,747 

260,380,002 

31,837,431 

33.563,101 

3-8,830,184 

2 

rS4->  
1S50  
1851  
1KV2  

187  382,329 
19-2  508,628 
199,740.)i04 
212,633,703 

45,845,683 
44.856,170 
47,819,499 
51,171,423 

33,960,318 
38  887  814 
40,085,952 

40,403,207 

267,188410 
270,202  042 
188,151.755 
304  '208,363 

35.4J3.913 
35,388  8  5 
35.182,782 
37,419,953 

31.746  876 
35  427,534 
30  512,049 
37,843.182 

S37,399,1'.!9 
347,061,071 
360.647,187 
379,5)1,499 

21- 
2| 

4 

ft 

1853 

232,504,177 

54,402,0  3 

42.816314 

329,722,514 

40,419,665 

40,675.310 

410,81743) 

st 

1854 

254,922.967 

57,186,159 

40  191,  56  > 

358,300  6  )6 

41,234  596 

44,114,009 

413.049,301 

| 

1855  
1858  

'263,037,827 
275,453,824 

5:>,647,54i 
64,901,321 

45841,163 

47,894,708 

36  S  530.310 
388,309.853 

41.832,834 
41,851,008 

45  853,0  »2 
48.232,942 

456,216,176 
478,3"3,S03 

2* 
4i 

I'OSTAL  STATISTICS  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  LEADING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  GIVING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED,  AND  THE  1JO8TAL  liEVENUE,  1-OCAL  EXPENSES,  AND  MONEY  REMITTED  IN  MONEY  ORDERS. 


Cities. 

Population. 

Clerks,  Sub- 
postmasters, 
Receivers,  etc. 

Letter- 

Local 
Expenses. 

Postal  Revenue. 

Money  Orders. 

1855.        |        1356. 

Issued. 

Paid. 

2,302,336 
375,955 
310,213 
329.097 
160,302 
258.301 
232,841 
137.328 
273,613 
87,734 
84.690 
135,310 
54,240 
149.543 
100,300 
40,688 
68,195 
35,305 
57,407 
71,973 
72,096 
52,221 
119,748 
40,609 
60,584 

1397 
141 
160 
123 
82 
124 
90 
119 
98 
51 
67 
46 
82 
37 
39 
60 
81 
54 
52 
53 
13 
29 
23 
44 
27 

1385 
82 
123 
134 
74 
109 
64 
53 
42 
25 
46 
22 
47 
25 
20 
30 
41 
24 
28 
20 
16 
19 
14 
20 
23 

£215,653 
14,029 
12,765 
10,096 
11,043 
19,930 
7,364 
6.158 
5,123 
2,983 
3,900 
2,643 
3,366 
1,866 
1,869 
2,807 
2,883 
2,614 
2,206 
1,707 
1,637 
1,767 
1,336 
2,171 
1,649 

£817,338 
92.842 
73  121 
57,783 
41,922 
43,4')9 
S5.695 
28,510 
19.525 
18,434 
16575 
14,509 
13,765 
11,824 
10,352 
10,118 
11,22:) 
12,228 
10,528 
10,918 
10.858 
10,197 
8,036 
3,202 
7,227 

£831,927 
100  379 
85  301 
63441 
56,270 
55.103 
38  849 
2.),967 
21,433 
19,647 
16,900 
14,782 
14,384 
13,130 
12,122 
11,915 
11.870 
11,585 

11,  mw 

11.130 
10,804 
10,221 

8,730 
S,653 
7,853 

£2,202,229 
358,646 
325,029 
153,810 
128,271 
266.043 
192,443 
132477 
110,435 
97,230 
97,192 
83,004 
78,564 
45,032 
41,506 
05,899 
50,822 
76,901 
80,727 
32,503 
90,555 
64,115 
50,213 
40,448 
47,089 

£3,336,679 
36:1,874 
036,809 
192,199 
205,383 
210,553 
305  374 
208,283 
140,229 
83,302 
118,395 
93,487 
72,997 
41,228 
44,375 
7T.895 
61,737 
70,714 
66,701 
42,426 
70,043 
67,649 
33,437 
43,194 
45,783 

Dublin           

Bristol       

Hull  

Sheffield             

Bath      

Bradford  

Belfast    

Derby  

Leicester  

The  rate  of  letter-postage  between  Great  Britain  and 
each  of  her  colonies — over  forty  in  number — is  six- 
pence sterling,  except  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Na- 
tal, Labuan,  Gambia,  Island  of  Ascension,  Falkland 
Islands,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  A  book-post,  for  the 
transmission  of  every  species  of  printed  matter,  has 
also  been  established  with  the  most  of  the  colonies.  The 
above  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  population,  an- 
nual postal  revenue,  local  post  expenses — for  rent  of 
post-offices,  salaries,  etc.,  not  transportation — amount 
of  money  remitted  by  money  orders  in  a  year,  together 
with  (second  column  of  figures)  the  number  of  clerks, 
postmasters,  sub-postmasters,  and  letter-receivers,  and 
(third  column)  the  number  of  town  and  rural  letter-car- 
riers in  (and  around)  twenty-five  of  the  leading  cities 
and  towns  of  Great  Britain.  The  population  is  from 
the  census  of  1851,  the  local  expenses  and  number  of 
persons  employed,  for  the  year  1854,  the  money  orders 
for  1856,  and  the  postal  revenue  for  both  1855  and 
1856. 

The  British  money  order  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  the  Post-office.  This  was  first 
started  as  a  private  enterprise  by  certain  officers  of 
the  post-office,  in  the  year  1792.  The  commission 
charged  was  eight-pence  to  the  pound  sterling,  making 
the  whole  business  complicated  and  expensive.  The 
consequence  was,  it  afforded  little  profit  to  the  project- 
ors, and  but  very  trifling  accommodation  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  three  officers  engaged  in  it  received  less  than 


two  hundred  pounds  sterling  each,  in  annual  profits, 
the  entire  commissions  amounting  in  a  year  to  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds.  August  13th,  1838,  the 
money-order  office  was  attached  to  the  post-office,  and 
the  officers  compensated  for  their  rights.  At  first  the 
commissions  were  put  at  six-pence  sterling  for  all  or- 
ders less  than  two  pounds,  and  one  and  six-pence  for 
orders  between  two  and  five  pounds.  These  commis- 
sions were  reduced  on  the  20th  of  November,  1840,  to 
six-pence  and  three-pence  respectively.  No  order  is 
granted  for  more  than  five  pounds.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  money-order  office  at  first  was 
three.  This  was  in  1838.  In  1841  there  were  thirty- 
seven,  and  now  in  the  money-order  office  in  London 
alone  there  are  nearlv  two  hundred.  We  have  seen  in 
a  table  on  a  previous  page  [1558]  the  vast  increase 
in  the  money-order  business  in  the  kingdom.  In  1839 
the  number  of  orders  was  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  amount  of  money  emitted  about 
$1,570,000.  In  1856  the  number  of  orders  had  in- 
creased to  over  six  millions  in  number,  and  the  amount 
in  a  year  to  about  sixty  million  dollars.  The  money 
order  is  a  draft  from  one  postmaster  on  another,  and  is 
paid  at  sight,  in  specie,  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  it 
is  drawn.  It  is  as  safe  as  a  duplicate  bank  check  be- 
fore it  is  endorsed,  and  if  proper  care  is  used  in  remit- 
ting it ;  if  it  gets  lost  or  stolen,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  anj'  but  the  rightful  owner  to  obtain,  the  money 
on  it,  even  by  committing  forgery,  as  a  casual  finder 
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will  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it 
is  drawn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  money  order 
in  five  hundred  thousand  gets  appropriated  by  the 
wrong  person.  All  post-offices  are  not  money-order 
offices. 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  10,8CG  post-offices. 
Of  these  845  are  head  post-offices,  and  10,021  sub-post- 
offices.  The  number  of  post-offices  where  money  or- 
ders are  bought  and  sold  is  2095.  The  net  profit  on 
money  orders  during  several  years  was  as  follows :  In 
1849,  £322;  in  1851,  £7437;  in  1854,  £16,167;  and  in 
1856,  £22,G74.  The  commissions  averaged  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

One  vast  superiority  of  the  British  Post-office  con- 
sists in  the  facilities  for  rapid  delivery  and  local  distri- 
bution in  cities  and  towns.  The  postage  on  each  local 
letter  being  one  penny,  the  same  as  for  letters  the  lon- 
gest distance,  there  is  a  very  large  profit  on  the  local 
distribution  of  letters,  admitting  that  the  carriers  deliv- 
er every  thing  "free"  that  comes  from  other  places. 
The  clear  profits  on  the  local  distribution  of  letters  in 
London  alone,  after  deducting  the  entire  expense  of 
letter-carriers,  receivers,  and  mail-men,  is  over  $900,000 
a  year.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  term  "free-let- 
ter delivery"  is  a  misnomer.  By  the  figures  in  a  ta- 
ble on  a  previous  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  local  letters  in  London  annually  is  over  forty- 
seven  millions.  The  machinerj-  for  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters  in  London  consists  of  about  1400  letter- 
carriers,  one  or  two  score  of  mail-men,  with  horse  and 
cart,  and  about  500  sub-postmasters  and  letter-receiv- 
ers. In  all  the  densely  populated  parts  of  London 
there  are  hourly  deliveries  through  the  day,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  first  morning  delivery  is  accom- 
plished between  the  hours  of  seven  and  a  quarter  past 
nine.  More  than  one  half  is  done  before  nine  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  the  ':  receiving-houses,"  where  stamps 
can  be  purchased  and  letters  can  be  posted  at  all  hours 
of  night  and  day,  there  are  now  in  use  a  large  number 
of  "  letter-pillars"  of  cast  iron.  These  convenient  re- 
ceptacles of  letters  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and 
are  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
try districts.  There  is  but  one  assignable  cause  for  tho 
extensive  use,  large  income,  and  great  profit,  of  the 
British  Post-office.  The  charges  are  simple,  uniform, 
and  low ;  the  accommodations  numerous,  and  the  de-  i 
liveries  rapid  and  punctual.  The  estimated  number  i 


of  book  packages  that  passed  through  the  British  Post- 

office  in  1  *.",()  \va>  ::,000,000,  the  newspapers  71,000,000, 
and  the  letters  478,393,80:!,  being  a  total  number  of 
.V.L'.:!'.t;»,803  packages.  This  is  probably  one  half  of 
the  entire  number  sent  by  mail  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  personnel  of  the  Post-office  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  as  follows: 

Postmaster-general,  Duke  of  Argyle  ............  1 

Secretary  of  the  Post-office,  Rowland  Hill,  Ksq  .....  .  .  1 

Assistant  secretaries  ...............................  2 

Secretaries  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  ........... 

Surveyors  .....................................  \\\\  35 

Heads  of  Departments,  etc  ........................  19 

Mail  guards  ..................................  .....  204 

Clerks  ............................................ 

Letter-earners  and  messengers  ......................  10,427 

Postmasters  and  receivers 


Total 


The  expenses  of  the  British  Post-office  for  1856  wsre 
as  follows  : 
Salaries,  wager,  etc  ............................      -£909,004 

Hereditary  pensions  ...........................  29,310 


Buildings. 

Mail  conveyance  by  railway 

Conveyance  by  coaches,  etc 

Conveyance  by  water 

Manufacture  of  postage  stamps 

Miscellaneous . . . 


33.3.'iO 

14,809 

26,164 
106,822 


Total 


It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the  British  Post-office  that 
all  persons  appointed  shall  be  of  a  suitable  age,  and 
shall  submit  to  a  rigid  examination,  to  see  if  they  pos- 
sess the  necessary  qualifications.  Letter-carriers  and 
sorters  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27  at  the 
date  of  their  original  appointment,  and  shall  undergo 
an  examination  by  a  physician  to  see  if  they  possess 
the  requisite  health  and  strength.  Wages  and  salaries 
are  not  exorbitant,  but  none  are  discharged  except  for 
some  fault  or  dereliction  of  duty  ;  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  faithful  service,  they  are  permitted 
to  retire  on  a  pension,  amounting  to  from  one  third  to 
two  thirds  of  their  salary,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  served. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  the  post-offices  of  Great 
Britain  by  giving  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
rates  of  postage,  and  the  various  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  post-offices  of  the  principal  British  col- 
onies since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  into 
England  in  1840.  The  revenue  and  expenses  in  each 
case  are  for  1854,  except  for  Canada,  which  is  for  1855. 


Colonies. 

Nature  and  Data  of  Improvements. 

Rate  or  Rales  of 
Letter  Postage. 

Revenue. 

Expenses. 

Cents, 
a 

$fi  °25 

Canada  
Ceylon  

Reduced  postage  (1851)  and  postage  stamps  

1  to  5 
2369  and  V 

35  855 

Bio',485 

4  >  <i75 

Gold  coast  

Post  established  in  1853 

12   18  and  24 

India  

1  ; 

1  375  835 

1  515220 

Jamaica  
Mauritius  
New  Brunswick  
Newfoundland  

Charge  by  weight  instead  of  pieces  (1S43)  
District  post-offices  and  postage  stamps  
Keduced  postage  and  postage  stamps  (1851)  

S,  12,  16,  20,  and  24 
4 
5 
5 

65,040 
2,018 
40,660 

5X410 
4,000 
51,  US 

New  South  AVales  

2  and  4 

120  635 

2C1  CCS 

New  Zealand  

4 

1  1  045 

11  !5  ) 

Nova  Scotia    

1  J  and  5 

Prince  Kd  ward's  Island.  . 
South  Australia  
Tasmania  
Trinidad  

Uniform  postage  (1851)  
Uniform  postage  (1854)  
Reduced  postage  and  postage  stamps  (1851-'53)  .  . 

4 
4 
2  and  4 

•' 

4.715 
37,385 
40,990 

10,463 

47,71)11 

'.'  2-  5 

Victoria  

4  and  8 

r;.",4  7i5 

729  330 

Western  Australia  

Keduced  postage  and  postage  stamps  (185i-'54j  .  . 

2  and  4 

7,18i) 

Total  

$1507,445 

$3,439,215 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  colonial  post-offices  appear  to  be  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  success  of  the  penny  postage  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  cling  to  the 
old  absurdity  of  a  number  of  rates,  all  entailing  great 
inconvenience  on  every  person  that  mails  a  letter,  and 
greatly  multiplying  the  operations  and  increasing  the 
labor  and  expense  in  the  post-offices. 

V.  Postal  Statistics,  and  Rates  of  Postage  in  other 
Countries. — There  are  certain  peculiarities  and  features 
of  interest  in  many  of  the  Continental  post-offices  of  Eu- 


rope that  deserve  notice,  leaving  the  prominent  statis- 
tics to  be  given  in  tabular  form.  In  the  German  Post- 
al Union,  in  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  some 
other  countries,  the  post-office  undertakes  the  carriage 
of  passengers  and  small  pan-els  as  well  as  letters  and 
mail  matter.  In  this  species  of  traffic  the  government 
"t  hold  an  absolute  monopoly,  but,  like  stage 
proprietors  that  get  the  mail  contract,  they  are  ena- 
lilrd  tn  hold  an  undue  competition  with  all  outsiders, 
resulting  from  their  advantages  as  mail  carriers.  In 
nearly  all  the  Continental  cities  the  government  post 
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makes  the  delivery  of  letters  a  part  of  the  postal  busi- 
ness. 

The  absurdities  in  some  of  the  postal  systems  of  the 
Continental  states  consist  generally  of  a  varied  scale  of 
charges,  and  the  adoption  of  so  low  a  standard  of  weight 
as  to  make  a  great  deal  of  useless  labor  in  the  rating 
of  letters,  besides  putting  other  states  that  enter  into 
postal  relations  with  them  to  serious  inconvenience. 
The  hall-ounce  scale  for  letters  is  in  use  in  the  United 
Slates,  Peru,  New  Granada,  Equador,  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Frankfort -on -the -Maine, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  Lubeck,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  sixteen  British  colonies.  The  quarter-ounce  scale 
is  used  only  in  France,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Tus- 
cany ;  while  a  weight  equivalent  to  one-third  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  is  used  in  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
Brunswick.  Russia,  Chili,  and  Bremen,  adopt  the 
ounce  scale  for  single  letters,  Sweden  a  weight  that  is 
equivalent  to  about  five-eighths  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  still  uses  the  old  plan  of  charging 
by  the  sheet.  The  half-ounce  scale  being  in  such  ex- 
tensive use,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  all  the  principal  commercial  nations 
will  adopt  that  standard,  without  waiting  for  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ?  France  is  the  prin- 
cipal nation  now  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement. 
By  insisting  on  a  quarter-ounce  scale  for  foreign  let- 
ters, that  government  puts  the  public  and  the  postal 
authorities  of  other  nations  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  it.  Such  a  rate  can  be 
adopted  as  will  prove  remunerative,  and  by  having  a 
scale  reducible  to  greater  convenience  and  simplicity, 
much  labor  is  saved.  To  see  this  in  the  most  striking 
light,  let  us  look  at  the  former  rates  in  use  a  few  years 
ago  in  Spain.  Domestic  letters  were  considered  sin- 
gle up  to  six-sixteenths  of  an  ounce,  and  the  postage 
charged  was  one  real  (5  cents),  with  the  addition  of 
one  cent  for  each  eighth  of  an  ounce  beyond  the  weight 
considered  as  single.  Then  all  letters  sent  to  the 


Spanish  islands  were  considered  single  up  to  Jive-s'ix- 
tcenths  of  an  ounce,  and  charged  thirty-live  cents,  with 
the  addition  of  ten  cents  for  every  sixteentli  of  an 
ounce  beyond !  Is  not  this  excessive  fineness  as  ab- 
surd— except  in  degree — as  it  would  be  to  weigh  and 
reckon  by  the  single  grain  ?  This  old  absurdity  and 
inconvenience  in  weighing  and  rating  letters  in  Spain 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  adoption  of  the  regular 
half-ounce  scale.  In  Great  Britain,  up  to  two  ounces, 
there  are  but  three  rates  of  postage  for  letters,  while  in 
the  United  States  there  are  nine  rates.  When  will  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  simplicity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  matters  having  such  a  vast  detail  as  postal 
operations  be  clearly  understood  by  the  nations?  Let 
us  look  at  one  fact.  There  are  passing  through  the 
British  Post-office  in  a  year,  in  round  numbers,  five 
hundred  million  (500,000^000)  letters,  and  each  one  of 
these,  in  the  various  processes  of  sorting,  rating,  stamp- 
ing, mailing,  and  delivery,  goes  through  not  far  from 
twenty  (not  less)  distinct  processes,  besides  what  is 
done  in  bulk,  like  weighing  and  transportation.  This 
is  by  the  employ6s  of  the  Post-office,  independent  of 
all  the  care  and  labor  of  the  public  in  considering  the 
various  charges,  rates,  weights,  and  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. Here,  then,  are  ten  thousand  million — let  us 
see  how  it  will  look  in  figures,  10,000,000,000— different 
and  distinct  handlings  and  processes  of  separate  letters, 
each  of  them  consuming  and  requiring  more  or  less 
time,  toil,  talent,  and  care;  and  ever}'  useless  or  need- 
ed operation,  turn,  or  thought,  bestowed  on  a  letter  in 
its  passage  through  the  mail  in  Great  Britain  entails 
at  once  an  additional  live  hundred  million  (500,000,000) 
processes  or  operations  on  the  postal  laborers  annual- 
ly !  Will  those  who  make  laws  for  the  post-office  think 
of  these  things  ?  Will  it,  need  it,  any  longer  be  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  the  annual  correspondence  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  75  million  letters  to  about 
800  millions;  that  it  is  all  done  for  a  penny  a  letter, 
and  that  about  one  half  of  the  revenue  from  this  source 
is  clear  profit  ? 


POSTAL  REVENITE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  TOOF.THEK  WITH  THE  NUMTSKK  OF  HATES 
OF  1'OBTAGE  ON  SINGLE  LETTERS,  WITH  THOSE  RATES  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  (A8  NEAR  AS  IT  CAN  BE  STATED  FKOM  AN 
EXAMINATION  OP  OFFICIAL  REPORTS),  ALL  SUMS  BEING  GIVEN  IN  UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY;  THE  RATES  OF  1'OSTAGE 
IN  CENTS,  AND  TUB  KEVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  IN  L'OLLAES. 


Countries. 

Letter 
Postage. 

Number 
of  Rates. 

Date. 

Postal 
Revenue. 

Postal 
Expenses. 

Date. 

Postal 
Revenue. 

Postal 

Kxpouses. 

Cents. 
2}  to  7J- 

3 

1S41 

$3153400 

$2,08(5,345 

1852 

$4,534,025 

$4  199,300 

2J  to  7£ 

3 

1841 

458  570 

346,570 

1852 

481,815 

374,645 

2^  to  5 

2 

1842 

354,170 

1853 

3S8.240 

2  to  4 

2 

1S4S 

693,095 

303,060 

1852 

700,355 

332,340 

Brazil  

3i 

1 

1842 

50,980 

82,405 

1851 

114,385 

151,510 

Bremen  

2  to  3 

2 

1853 

5,000 

250 

H  to  3 

3 

184S 

88,745 

64,315 

1852 

1(15,960 

74.  '.00 

Chili  

5 

1 

1852 

70,4'  5 

48,866 

Denmark  

2 

1 

1841 

397,730 

271,019 

1852 

354.815 

352,025 

Equador  

12  to  30 

4 

1852 

12,475 

11,140 

2  to  4 

2 

1847 

10  659,135 

7,095,465 

1852 

9,321,903 

6,623,925 

Frankfort  

1  to  7J- 

4 

Great  Britain  

2 

1 

1840 

7,797,332 

4,293,385 

1856 

14,339,770 

8,801,146 

Hamburg  

2}  to  7^ 

3 

1851 

3:i,730 

10.535 

1852 

41,045 

15,310 

Hanover  

3 

1 

1849 

178,810 

62,350 

1852 

157,96) 

60,200 

Holland  

2  to  6 

3 

1849 

502,735 

199,635 

1852 

576,085 

311,305 

1 

Lubeck  

2i  to  11 

3 

1S52 

22,085 

13,165 

Naples  

2  to  4 

3 

New  Granada  

8  to  12 

2 

IS'O 

83,330 

isw 

101,625 

Oldenburg  

2}  to  3 

2 

1851 

63  630 

54,550 

1662 

61,805 

60,600 

Peru  

6  to  48 

g 

1852 

3S,(!00 

38,000 

Portugal  ....                .   . 

2} 

1 

1853 

184.5.10 

138.373 

Prussia  

2^  to  7} 

3 

1843 

5  015  130 

4,479,220 

1853 

0,4-J7,!tSO 

5.6C.;>  5  5 

Russia  

8 

1 

1842 

3,3^7,745 

1,309.940 

1852 

3,855  4'  !0 

2,449.8  0 

Sardinia  

4 

1 

1850 

6  5.580 

335.190 

1892 

<i4-_'.r>30 

:;'.i::  :  :;:> 

Saxony  

1  to  4} 

3 

1849 

688,780 

328,185 

1853 

667,885 

453,270 

Spai  n  

1 

1844 

1  271  000 

703,000 

1852 

1,631,850 

1,041,V50 

Sweden  

2  to  10 

9 

1830 

2GO,():iO 

226,500 

1852 

334,440 

;;  :;,!40 

Switzerland  

1  to  3 

3 

1850 

i  r:sr>  7:;  > 

886,130 

1852 

1,3;)2,!:25 

•><;2  -120 

Tuscany  

2i 

1 

1839 

152,975 

7'.i.5  5 

1852 

142.415 

United  States  

1  to  10 

3 

1S40 

4  543,522 

4,71s,230 

1856 

7.6-:ii  822 

10,407,868 

Wurtembere  

lt<>4 

3 

1852 

384  SCO 

371.435 

Nearly  all  of  the  European  (continental)  nations 
make  it  a  part  of  their  postal  business  to  transport  pas- 
sengers and  parcels  as  well  as  mails.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 


financial  results  of  the  different  postal  systems  can  not 
be  given.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the  post-offices 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  at  the  latest  dates  given 
,  amounted  to  $32,409,405 — probably  one  third 
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of  this  being  for  goods  and  passengers — and  the  total 
annual  expenses  to  $24,362,450.  The  post-offices  of 
South  America  had  an  annual  revenue  of  $368,890, 
with  expenses  to  the  amount  of  &21!', '-•''<">.  It'  we  as- 
sume that  one  gross  third  of  the  postal  revenue  and 
expenses  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  on  account  of 
passenger  and  parcel  traffic,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
the  following  summary  statement  of  the  postal  a  flairs 
of  different  nations  and  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  figures  standing  exclusively  for  the  legitimate  post- 
al traffic — letters,  papers,  and  printed  documents: 


Nations 

Revenue. 

Kxpenses. 

$14  33  )  770 

$8  8ul  146 

British  Colonies  

2,497,420 

3,146,230 

United  States  

7,6:20,822 

10.407  868 

Total  

$24  458,012 

$21,855  243 

$21  GOG  270 

$16  241  633 

South  America  

336,890 

249,205 

Total  

$21,043,160 

$16,41.0.668 

Grand  total  

$46,401,17-2 

$38,340,111 

If  we  add  to  the  above  the  one  third  of  the  postal 
revenue  of  European  countries  that  was  deducted  for 
parcel  and  passenger  traffic,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of 
$57,201,307  as  the  total  annual  revenue  of  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  world  (that  we  have  given  above),  and 
$46,406,928  as  the  total  annual  expenses.  Of  the  le- 
gitimate postal  traffic — letters  and  printed  matter — 
more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  is  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  colonies. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  letter  correspond- 
ence may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  calculation : 
The  rates  of  postage  in  Great  Britain  being  much  low- 


er than  iu  most  other  countries,  we  may  assume  that 
one  dollar  of  revenue  in  that  country  represents  as 
many  letters  as  two  dollars  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  annual  postal  revenue  of  Great  Britain  i? 
si  l.:.:i9,770;  of  the  British  Colonial,  $2,497,420;  andof 
the  rest  of  the  world,  $-29,563,982.  From  this  we  con- 
clude that  the  correspondence  by  mail  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  colonies  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
the  correspondence  in  all  the  other  nations  referred 
to.  The  correspondence  through  British  post-dl'n-es 

amounts  to  about  500,000,000  letters  annually,  and 

including  this  number — in  all  the  nations  under  con- 
sideration, not  far  from  1,000,000,000.  In  this  calcu- 
lation, of  course,  we  do  not  include  China,  Turkey,  and 
other  countries,  of  which  no  statistics  are  given.  Of 
the  fifty-one  nations  and  colonies  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  a  former  table  (page  1560),  thirty-six  adopt 
the  half-ounce  scale  for  letters.  Ten  of  the  nations 
and  nine  British  colonies  have  uniform  postage,  while 
in  one  only  (Iceland)  the  postage  is  free,  the  entire  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  from  the  national  treasury. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  the 
|  actual  and  comparative  amount  of  money  paid  in  post- 
|  ages  in  each  of  seven  different  countries,  during  the 
same  year  (1853),  along  with  the  population,  and  col- 
umns, also,  showing  the  cost  of  each  thousand  letters, 
I  together  with  the  number  of  letters  in  a  year,  the  num- 
ber for  each  thousand  persons,  and  the  money  paid  an- 
nually (on  the  average)  by  each  thousand  persons.   The 
last  line  gives  the  same  statistics  for  Great  Britain  for 
1839,  the  year  before  the  penny  postage  was  established. 
Except  this  last,  the  statistics  are  all  for  the  year  1853 : 


Countries. 

Population. 

Postal 

Revenue. 

Postal 

Expenses. 

Number  of 

Letters. 

fost  of  1000 
Letters. 

Hfvi'mit-  p.  r 
1000  Persons. 

Lette- 
1000  Persons. 

Switzerland  

2  392.740 

$447.572 

$  34  1,0.8 

19,773.6:-5 

$23 

$187 

8  239 

Holland              

3  050  591 

28S.162 

Ifxi  7S4 

13  349  853 

89 

M 

4367 

4  426  202 

7f:5  648 

327,118 

11,621,955 

CO 

171 

2  603 

Spain  

13,936,218 

1,281,761 

1,0'.;5,39S 

30,775,680 

42 

94 

2,209 

35,783,170 

9,321,900 

6,623,925 

15'J,Oi:0.i;0> 

02 

260 

4  192 

United  Status  
Great  Britain  

23,191,876 
27,833.501 

5,!'40,724 
12,872,039 

7,082,757 
7,003,399 

102,139,148 
410,817.489 

58 

256 
462 

4.404 

14  7illl 

Great  Britain,  1S39  

26,888,910 

11,953,318 

8,784,997 

82,470.596 

145 

443 

3,055 

In  those  countries  where  the  post-office  engages  in 
passenger  and  parcel  traffic,  the  revenue  has,  in  the 
above  table,  been  given  only  for  the  letters  and  mail 
matter. 

VI.  History  of  the  United  States  Post-office. — Having 
taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  postal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  times,  we  will  glance  at  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  post-office  in  the  United  States. 
Probably  the  earliest  mention  of  a  legal  post  in  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America  is  found  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  records  of  Massachusetts  in  1639.  We  find 
it  there  recorded  as  follows :  "  It  is  ordered  that  notice 
be  given,  that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in  Boston, 
is  the  place  appointed  for  all  letters  which  are  brought 
from  beyond  the  seas,  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  are  to  be 
left  with  him  ;  and  lie  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  to 
be  delivered  or  sent  according  to  the  directions;  and 
he  is  allowed  for  every  letter  Id.,  and  must  answer  all 
miscarriages  through  his  own  neglect  in  this  kind,  pro- 
vided that  no  man  be  compelled  to  having  his  own  let- 
ters except  he  please."  In  1667,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  and  loss  attending  correspondence,  a  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  some  twenty  persons,  "  To  the 
Honorable  (iinr-rid  Court,  now  sitting  in  Boston."  That 
petition  set  forth  that  "  several  of  us  being  sensible  of 
the  loss  of  letters,  whereby  merchants,  especially  with 
their  friends  and  employers  in  foreign  parts,  are  great- 
ly damnified;  many  times  the  letters  are  imputed  and 
thrown  upon  the  exchange,  so  that  those  who  will 
may  take  them  up  ;  no  person,  without  some  satisfac- 
tion, being  willing  to  trouble  their  houses  therewith," 
etc.,  etc.  They  then  request  that  the  honorable  court 
"  will  depute  some  mete  person  to  take  in  and  convey 
letters  according  to  direct  ion-."  After  due  delibera- 
tion, they  did  "  make  choice  of  Mr.  John  Ilayward.  the 


scrivener,  to  be  the  man."  There  are  no  records  to 
show  how  long  John  Ilayward  kept  his  office,  or  what 
amount  of  business  he  did.  In  1657,  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  law  requiring  each  plantation  to  provide 
a  messenger  to  convey  the  government  dispatches  as 
they  arrived,  each  planter  in  succession  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  final  destination. 
The  penalt}'  for  neglecting  this  duty  w-as  a  hogshead 
of  tobacco.  In  1672  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York, 
established  "a  post  to  goe  monthly"  from  New  York 
city  to  Boston  and  back.  This  purported  to  be  in  obe- 
dience to  his  Majesty's  commands,  "  who  enjoynes  all 
his  subjects  in  their  distinct  colonys  to  enter  into  a 
strict  allyance  and  correspondency  with  each  other,  as 
likewise  for  the  advancement  of  negotiation,  trade,  and 
civill  commerce,  and  for  the  speedy  intelligence  and 
dispatch  of  aft'ayres."  It  gave  notice  that  a  messenger 
would  start  on  the  first  of  January,  1673.  and  that 
"  If  any,  therefore,  have  any  small  letters  or  portable 
goods  to  be  conveyed  to  Hartford,  Connecticott,  Bos- 
ton, or  any  other  parts  on  the  road,  they  shall  be  care- 
fully delivered  according  to  the  directions,  by  a  sworne 
messenger  and  post,  who  is  purposely  employed  in  that 
affayre.  In  the  interim,  those  that  bee  disposed  to 
send  letters,  lett  them  bring  them  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  where,  in  a  lock!  box.  they  shall  be  preserved 
till  the  inrsM  n-rr  calls  for  them.  All  persons  paying 
tin1  POM  before  tin.1  b:igg  be  sealed  up."  The  mails  at 
this  period  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very  rapid  transit. 
The  post-riders  set  out  from  New  York  and  Boston 
simultaneously,  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  the  Sat- 
urday evening  following,  they  met  at  the  half-way 
house,  Say  brook,  Connecticut,  where  they  exchanged 
mails,  and  each  wended  his  way  back,  arriving  on 
Saturday  of  the  following  week.  At  the  present  time, 
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instead  of  two  weeks  being  required,  and  a  semi- 
monthly mail  only,  the  mails  are  transported  between 
Boston  and  New  York  three  times  a  day,  each  way,  in 
from  eight  to  eleven  hours ;  two  weeks  being  ample 
time  to  convey  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  to  Marseilles,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
Trieste.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  fatherly 
care  exhibited  by  King  Charles  for  a  mail  service,  and 
a  "  strict  allyance  and  correspondency"  between  the 
American  colonies,  was  with  an  eye  to  the  profits, 
which  all  went  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 

In  1683  William  Penn  established  a  post-office  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  appointed  Henry  Waddy  postmas- 
ter. The  mails  were  sent  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  once  a 
week,  the  times  of  departure  being  regularly  published 
"on  the  meeting-house  door  and  other  public  places." 
Postal  affairs  in  the  colonies  received  marked  attention 
in  England,  in  1685,  on  the  accession  of  King  James, 
who  owned  the  Post,  and  put  the  profits  in  his  own 
privy  purse,  and  an  order  in  council  was  made  "for 
the  better  correspondence  between  the  Colonies  of 
America."  In  168G  an  order  was  made  in  New  York 
that  all  letters  coming  from  beyond  sea  should  be  de- 
livered at  the  custom-house.  The  postage  was  "  four- 
pence  half-penny  for  a  single  letter,  and  nine-pence  for 
every  packett  or  double  letter,"  "  one  half  of  the  money 
to  be  given  to  the  poor,"  under  the  direction  of  the 
Captain-general  and  the  Council,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  officers  of  the  custom-house. 

In  1691-'92  Thomas  Neal,  by  letters  patent,  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-general,  with  authority  to  erect 
post-offices  in  the  American  colonies.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  act  himself,  but  appointed  Col- 
onel Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  Postmaster- 
general  for  all  the  colonies.  In  1692,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  Common  Council 
established  a  post-office  in  New  York  city.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  Broadway,  opposite  the  end  of  Beaver  Street. 
The  rates  of  postage  were,  for  eighty  miles  or  under, 
four-pence  half-penny;  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
nine-pence ;  and  to  Virginia,  twelve-pence.  The  ex- 
pense, however,  was  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  in- 
come. For  ten  years  there  was  no  regular  Post  further 
east  than  Boston,  or  further  west  than  Philadelphia. 
Lord  Cornbury  wrote  home,  in  1704,  saying  "  there  is 
no  other  Post  upon  all  this  continent.  If  I  have  any 
letter  to  send  to  Virginia  or  to  Maryland,  I  must  either 
send  an  express,  who  is  often  retarded  for  want  of 
boats  to  cross  those  great  rivers  they  must  go  over,  or 
else  for  want  of  horses ;  or  else  I  must  send  them  by 
some  passengers  who  are  going  thither.  The  least  I 
have  known  any  express  to  take  hence  to  Virginia  has 
been  three  weeks."  At  this  period  the  mail  was  car- 
ried twice  a  month  in  stage-coaches,  between  Boston 
and  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  from  New  York 
to  Albany  by  a  foot-post,  once  a  month.  In  1732  a 
General  Post-office  was  established  in  Virginia,  and  a 
post-office  in  each  county.  In  1736  there  was  a  week- 
ly mail  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
In  1737  Colonel  Spottswood,  formerly  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  Postmaster-general, 
and  he  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin  postmaster  at 
Philadelphia.  The  following  is  an  advertisement  from 
Franklin's  newspaper  at  this  period : 

"  October  27,  1737. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 
Post-office  of  Philadelphia  is  now  kept  at  B.  FRANKLIN'S, 
in  Market  Street,  and  that  Henry  Pratt  is  appointed  riding 
postmaster  for  all  stages  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
port, in  Virginia,  who  sets  out  about  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  and  returns  in  twenty-four  days,  by  whom  gentle- 
men, merchants,  and  others,  may  have  their  letters  care- 
fully conveyed,  and  business  faithfully  transacted,  he  hav- 
ing given  good  security  for  the  same  to  the  Honorable  Col- 
onel Spottswood,  Postmaster-general  ff  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America." 

Colonel  Spottswood  died  in  1753,  and  the  home 


government  appointed  Franklin  as  his  successor,  and 
he  held  the  office  for  twenty-one  years,  till  1774,  when 
the  difficulties  occurring  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  Franklin  was  unceremoniously  turned 
out  of  office.  He  sympathized  too  strongly  with  the 
people  of  the  colonies  in  their  wrongs,  hardships,  and 
oppressions  to  be  a  fit  instrument  of  the  crown.  He 
is  not  the  last  or  the  only  instance  of  a  postmaster 
losing  his  office  for  political  opinions.  During  Frank- 
lin's administration  of  the  Colonial  Posts,  numerous 
improvements  were  made.  At  one  time  he  took  his 
own  conveyance,  and,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
made  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles,  visiting  all 
the  principal  post-offices  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  New  England.  With  that  attention  to 
details  which  always  marks  the  man  of  large  business 
capacity,  he  set  about  making  numerous  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  Post.  He  had  as  associate  or 
assistant,  Mr.  William  Hunter.  By  the  terms  of  their 
appointment  they  were  to  have  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  provided  they  could  git  it!  Franklin,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Post-office  during  his  administration 
of  its  aft'airs,  after  lie  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office 
by  George  the  Third,  makes  the  following  pithy  sum- 
mary : 

"  The  American  Post-office  had  hitherto  (i.  e.,  before 
1753)  never  paid  any  thing  to  that  of  Britain.  We 
were  to  have  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  between  us, 
if  we  could  make  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
office.  To  do  this,  a  variety  of  improvements  were 
necessary;  some  of  these  were  inevitably,  in  the  be- 
ginning, expensive;  so  that  in  the  first  four  years  the 
office  became  above  nine  hundred  pounds  in  debt  to 
us.  But  it  soon  after  began  to  repay  us ;  and  before  I 
was  displaced  by  a  freak  of  the  minister's,  we  had 
brought  it  to  yield  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue 
to  the  crown  as  the  Post-office  in  Ireland.  Since  that 
imprudent  transaction,  they  have  received  from  it — 
not  one  farthing !" 

The  practice  of  sending  newspapers  in  exchange, 
free,  dates  from  Franklin's  administration  of  the  Colo- 
nial Post-office.  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  and  he  received  his  exchanges  free,  and 
accorded  the  same  privilege  to  other  journals.  The 
philosopher  undoubtedly  soon  recovered  his  equanimity 
after  that  "freak  of  the  minister's,"  for  though  he  suf- 
fered official  decapitation,  he  was  soon  after  reinstated 
in  office  by  a  more  competent  authority,  being  unani- 
mously appointed  Postmaster-genei-al  of  the  United 
Colonies  by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1776  he 
vacated  the  office,  on  being  appointed  embassador  to 
France.  On  the  7th  of  November  of  that  year,  Richard 
Bache  was  appointed  to  the  office.  He  held  the  place 
for  a  little  over  five  years,  and  on  the  28th  of  Januarj', 
1782,  Ebenezer  Hazard  was  appointed  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  remained  in  office  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  1789,  when  Samuel  Osgood  was  ap- 
pointed. The  different  incumbents  of  the  office  of 
Postmaster-general  since  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  were  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1775 ;  Richard  Bache,  1776 ; 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  1782 ;  Samuel  Osgood,  1789  ;  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  1791;  Joseph  Habersham,  1795;  Gid- 
eon Granger,  1802;  Return  J.  Meigs,  1814;  John 
M'Lean,  1823 ;  William  T.  Barry,  1829 ;  Amos  Ken- 
dall, 1835;  John  M.  Niles,  1840;  Francis  Granger, 
March,  1841;  Charles  A.  Wickliftc,  September,  1841; 
Cave  Johnson,  1845;  Jacob  Collamer,  1849;  Nathan 
K.  Hall,  1850;  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  1852;  James 
Campbell,  1853 ;  and  Aaron  V.  Brown,  in  1857. 

The  rates  of  postage  from  1776  to  1816  were  from  7 
to  33  cents,  according  to  distance.  In  1816  the  rates 
were  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  at  6£,  10,  12£,  1SJ ,  and 
25  cents  for  each  single  letter,  according  to  distance. 
These  rates  remained  till  the  act  of  1845,  which  estab- 
lished the  half-ounce  scale  for  single  letters,  and  fixed 
the  lates  at  five  and  tun  cents. 
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The  act  of  March  3,  1851,  established  the  following 
rates:  one  cent  for  drop  letters,  three  cents  for  all 
single  letters  (half  ounce),  for  every  distance  not  over 
three  thousand  miles,  when  prepaid,  and  five  cents  if 
not  prepaid ;  and  double  these  rates  when  over  three 
thousand  miles.  The  law  of  1855  fixed  the  rates  at 
one  cunt  for  drop  letters,  three  cents  for  letters  all  dis- 
tances under  three  thousand  miles,  and  ten  cents  when 
over  that  distance,  and  all  to  be  prepaid,  or  retained 
and  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office.  This  law  went  into 
operation,  as  far  as  it  was  found  practicable,  on  the  first 
of  April,  1855.  After  the  first  of  January,  1856,  nil 
letters  were  required  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps.  In 
March,  185G,  a  law  was  passed  making  prepayment 
compulsory  on  all  transient  printed  matter;  and  this 
law  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1856.  The  in- 
conveniences and  inconsistencies  of  the  law  making 
prepayment  compulsory  are  numerous.  At  an  expense 
of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nearly  all 
letters  might  be  returned  to  the  writers  in  a  brief  period 


of  time  after  they  fail  or  miscarry.  The  usage  of  our 
government  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  Groat  Brit- 
ain, where  all  dead  or  returned  letters  are  sent  to  their 
writers  at  once. 

1 1  is  instructive  to  observe  the  progress  of  our  postal 
correspondence  beyond  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  augmentation  of  almost  all  other  national  and  do- 
mestic transactions.  During  each  period  often  vears, 
from  1790  to  1850,  the  average  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  been  34  per  cent.,  the  exports 
•12  per  cent'.,  the  expenses  of  government  95  per  cent., 
Post-office  revenue  120  per  cent.,  and  correspondence 
by  mail  140  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  population  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  sixty  years  seven-fold, 
letter  correspondence  has  increased  four  hundred  and 
forty  fold,  or  sixty-three  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion. In  1790,  the  letters  sent  by  mail  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  estimated  at  265,545;  and  in  1856, 
131,450,409.  The  following  table  gives,  for  a  period 
of  sixty-seven  years,  the  leading  items : 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  I"NITET>  STATES  POST-OFFIOE. 


Years. 

Post- 

offices. 

Miles  of 
Post-roads 

Kxj.ense  of 
Trans)  ' 

Total 
Expenses 

Kerenue. 

Number  of 
Letters. 

Population 

each  Person. 

1790  

75 

I,b75 

$22,1,81 

$32  140 

$37  935 

205  5  15 

3  '  30  OIJO 

0'067 

1791  

8:1 

1,005 

23,2.3 

36,697 

46  294 

3  4  058 

17.'"     

195 

5612 

32  731 

f4  531 

67  444 

47-'  108 

1793  

209 

5642 

44734 

72  040 

li  '4  7-17 

733  229 

1794  

450 

11,!  84 

53  005 

89973 

l''s  '.147 

902  629 

17'.i   

453 

13.207 

75,359 

117  893 

]0i)  6  '() 

1  124  340 

17.'<;  

468 

13,207 

81.483 

131,572 

11  5  067 

1  305  469 

1797  

554 

10  ISO 

89  382 

150  114 

213  9'  8 

1  407  'SO 

1798  

639 

10,180 

107  014 

179  084 

2o2  977 

1  630  839 

1799  

C77 

16  180 

109  475 

188,038 

264  846 

1  853  9->2 

IS  0  

€03 

20.817 

128,644 

213  9£4 

280  804 

1  !  C56'28 

5  306  COO 

0-370 

1801  

1,025 

22  309 

152.450 

255  151 

S-^O  443 

2  2-!3  101 

1802  

1,114 

25,315 

174.671 

281  916 

327  045 

2  289  315 

1S03  
1804  

1.25S 
1.405 

25.315 
23,556 

205,110 
205555 

322,364 
337.502 

351.823 
389  450 

2,462,761 
2,726  150 

185.. 

1.5r;S 

31,076 

23!)  635 

377,367 

421  373 

2  949  651 

1806  

1,710 

33  431 

269,033 

417,234 

446106 

3  1  22  742 

1S07  

1.S43 

3:!.  755 

292,751 

453,885 

47S  763 

3  351  341 

IS'.S  

1,144 

34,035 

305  499 

462,828 

460564 

3,  2-23  948 

1809 

2  <  12 

31035 

332  917 

49S  012 

5r16  634 

3  54!)  438 

1810  

2.3:0 

36406 

327,966 

4r5  T69 

551  684 

3  861  788 

7  949  000 

0  633 

1-11  

1812  

2,403 
2  610 

30,406 

of)  rTO 

319.166 
340,626 

499,099 
540,165 

537,247 
6  19  208 

4,110,729 
4,544  450 

1813  

2  740 

30  54!) 

438  .r;53 

CS1  012 

703  155 

4  Ii92  085 

1814  

2  870 

41.736 

475.  C02 

727  126 

730  370 

5  11-'  5'li» 

1815  

3,000 

4:;,!66 

487,779 

748,121 

1  043  Of  5 

7  301  455 

1810  

3,260 

48,t  76 

521,1,70 

8C4.022 

901  782 

6  732  474 

1817  

3453 

51.600 

5S9,189 

916,515 

1,002  973 

8  023  784 

1813  

ism 

8,618 

4  O.JO 

53,473 
67  5S;i 

€64,611 

717.881 

1,086,832 
1  117  861 

1,130,;:  35 

1  204  737 

9,041,830 
9  637  896 

1S20  

4500 

72  492 

7>.',4  :> 

1  163,!>.G 

1  111  9'  7 

8  895416 

9  CSS  OCO 

0-9  3 

1S21  

4.651 

78  808 

815681 

1,182,923 

1  056  658 

8453  2C4 

1^22 

4  709 

8  '  763 

7v,  r,  s 

1  107  572 

1  117  4'  0 

8  £30  120 

1SJ3  

ISM  

1825  
1S26  
IS-.  7  

is-:s  

182!)  
1830  
1831  
1832  
1S33  
193i  
1*35  
1836  
1837  
1833  
1839  
1840  
1841  
1842  
1843  
1844  

1--4I-,  
1317  
1S43  
1   4i  
1850  

1852... 

5,043 
5,182 
5,077 
6,150 
7.003 
7,651 
8,  (,50 
8,450 
8,636 
9,205 
10,1-7 
10,<:9,:; 
[0,7TO 
11,031 
11,707 
12.519 
13,780 
13.4C8 
13,778 
13  7:::! 
13,814 
14,103 
14,1  S3 
14,601 
15.14C, 
16,159 
16,747 
18,417 
19,706 
20  ')0l 

84,86D 
84860 
04,052 
94,052 
105  336 
114,536 
114,780 
115,176 
116,000 
104.467 
ir.i.916 
112,600 
112.774 
118,264 
141.242 
1348.8 
133.9  !> 

185,739 
106,086 
149,732 

142,295 
144.687 
143,940 
141).  079 
153,818 
163,2(8 
167.703 
178,673 
1P6/290 
214  °84 

767,464 

785,646 
885,100 
942,848 
1,086,312 
1,153,6-16 
1.  -74.il.  9 
1,252,226 
1,482,507 
1,894088 
1,922,431 
l,71!i,"07 
1,638,052 
2,081,780 
8,  13  1,308 
3,301,122 
3,213,043 
8,084,814 
4.192.1!K5 
2,C82,6I2 
2,982.947 
2,8  8.6:10 
'2.597,455 
2.470  -U6 
2,448,766 
2.49n,0  8 
3,n95.(  74 
4,016.583 
4  136  907 

1,16:),8S6 
1,163,193 
1,206,584 
1,309,316 
1,373,239 
1,023,333 
1,732,133 
1,932,708 
1,  £36,123 
2,266,172 
2.'.:;0,415 
M,69J 
2,757,350 
2,755,624 
3  303.423 
4,621,837 
4,654,718 
4,713,236 
4,49!>.528 
6,674,752 
4,374.754 
4.2r6,513 
4.320.732 
4,OS4,3:t2 
3,971.275 
4,826,863 
4.47'.'.040 
52l2,f53 
6,024  .'.c,.; 
7  1 

1,114345 
1,168,812 
1,262,061 

1,388,417 
l,470,f>51 
1,598,134 
1,707,41.5 
1,850,583 
1,097,812 
2.258.570 
2.610,538 
2,823.707 
2,993.557 
3,398,455 
4,100,6  5 
4.235,078 
4477.014 
4.543.522 
4,407,726 
5,029,507 
4.2PG.225 
4,237,288 
4,4-19.842 
4.'  S'.),n9<) 
4,013.417 
4.161,078 
4705,176 
6.552.H71 
('.727.867 
6  823  082 

8,914,760 
9,254,496 
10,016,483 
11,110,336 
11,7*8,408 
12,785.072 
13,059,344 
13.804,664 
17,980,308 
20,327,130 
88,648,843 
25,443,303 
26,042,018 
30.580,095 
36,!H)5,445 
88,116,702 
40.2'.'- 
40,891.6'.8 
39.669,534 
45.2C5.503 
38,666.025 
33,135,592 
89,06 
4!,>7'.i  7M 
47,585,757 
62,364.819 
CO.  15X86-2 
0.452 
83.2.'.. 
"»5"4 

i2.n;Yoo!i 
17,069,000 
23,192,000 

l'-073 
2-395 
29  4 



lS.r>l  

1855  


22  320 
2G543 
24410 
^5.565 

217,743 
21(1.!  35 

227.  90S 
239.642 

4.7-9,0?6 

4,925  7-r, 
6  076  335 

7,1^2,757 
8.577.4  4 
9,'.  « 

lo.4o7  iSi'.S 

6,P40,724 

5.177 
7  K 

102,139,148 
119,684,418 

126.7" 
131,450,409 

28.000,000 

4-695 

Total  .... 

$99,-J<5,33'J 

$155,466.524 

$148.!- 

1,652,104,648 
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The  total  number  of  mail  routes  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1856,  was  7972,  and  the  number  of  contractors  6372. 
The  length  of  routes  and  annual  amount  of  transporta- 
tion stand  as  follows : 


Kind  of  Service. 

Length  of 

Kuutes 

Annual 
Transportation. 

Cost 
per  Mile. 

Milea. 
14,!i51 

Miles 

4,  '.'40,170 

Cta.  M. 

20  3 

j>0,828 

21,SO:),'21)G 

10  6 

50,463 

1!),  114,991 

7  0 

Inferior  grades  

153,915 

26,143,410 

5  9 

Total  miles.  .  . 

•/3'J,642 

71,3l)7,SJ7 

The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-office,  and 
the  items  of  which  they  were  composed,  for  the  years 
1835  and  18u(i,  were  as  follows : 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  POST-OFFICE. 


1855. 

1856. 

Transportation  of  the  mails  .... 
Compensation  to  postmasters... 

$(3,076,335 
2,135,335 
702  617 

$0,705,640 
2,102,891 
753  081 

143  313 

162  915 

Depredations  and  special  agents 
Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

64,454 

18,760 
75,457 

63,502 
17,613 
64  603 

Blanks     

91,138 

48  5J3. 

52,080 

48.916 

Mail  locks,  keys,  and  stamps  .  .  . 

16,173 

45,467 

11,687 
31,627 

11  904 

26  705 

40,635 

64,686 

5250 

5  290 

Official  letters   

56 

Repayment  for  dead  letters  
Postage  stamps  redeemed  

7 
19 
5,000 

.... 

168  Oil 

200,080 

Balance  paid  Great  Britain  

302,860 
13,465 

Balance  due  Great  Britain  
Balance  due  Bremen  

70,523 
6,130 

23,849 
8,638 

Bad  debts  

2,532 

Total  expenses  

$10,044,995 

$10,407,808 

REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  POST-OFFICE. 


1855. 

1856. 

$3,234,550 

$1  751707 

2,511,318 

4  °35  446 

Postage  on  printed  matter  
Letter  carriers  

638,928 
143,313 

632,746 
162  916 

Dead  letters  

4,976 

8  383 

Registered  letters  

31  466 

35 

70 

77,903 

74  800 

Extra  compensation  overcharged 

23,330 
69,604 

14,715 

Miscellaneous  receipts  

7  783 

5  513 

Appropriation  for  gov'nt.  postage 

700,000 

700,000 

Total  revenue  

$7,411,830 

$7.6-'0,822 

VII.  The  present  Condition  and  future  Prospects  of  the 
United  States  Post-office. — From  the  official  figures  given 
previously,  we  see  that  while  the  correspondence  by  mail 
and  the  postal  revenue  actually  decreased  during  twen- 
ty years  of  high  postage  in  Great  Britain— ending  with 
1835 — the  revenue  and  correspondence  both,  from  the 
date  of  low  and  uniform  postage,  in  1840,  has  greatly 
increased — the  latter  six  hundred  per  cent.  The  vast 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  Post-office  in  that 
country  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  correspond- 
ence increased  from  75  millions  of  letters  in  1840,  to 
478  millions  in  185G — at  least  six-fold — the  expense  was 
but  little  more  than  doubled.  Had  it  been  deemed 
necessary,  but  few  figures  would  have  been  required  to 
show  clearly— what  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill — that  the  slight  diminution  in  the  net  revenue  of 
the  Post-office  in  Great  Britain,  consequent  to  the  great 
reduction  of  postage  in  1840,  was  far  more  than  made 
up  to  the  national  treasury,  during  each  and  everv  year 
thereafter,  in  other  branches  of  national  income,  and 
all  from  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  the  activity  and 
prosperity  of  all  business  interests,  engendered  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.  We  believe,  and  are 
confident  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  clear  demonstration, 
that  the  principal  reasons  why  our  Post-office  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
been  made  as  efficient  as  the  post  in  several  other  coun- 


tries, are  the  following :  In  the  first  place,  several  pop- 
ular fallacies  have  been  engendered  and  kept  up  by 
official  post-office  reports.  Again,  the  official  heads  of 
this  important  department,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
have  almost  invariably  thrown  their  official  and  per- 
sonal influence  against  all  the  great  improvements  urg- 
ently demanded  by  the  people ;  and  in  carrying  out 
this  opposition,  several  of  these  officers  have  exhibited 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  All  of  the  principal  improvements  have 
been  accomplished,  not  through  their  aid,  but  in  the 
face  of  their  opposition.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Postmaster-general,  since  1852,  have  declared  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  has  been  less  than  its  legitimate  expendi- 
tures, while  the  contrary  has  been  the  fact,  as  must  be 
evident  when  we  have  a  complete  view  of  the  prem- 
ises. The  true  state  of  the  case  is — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant matter  that  has  been  overlooked — the  Post-of- 
fice has  performed  a  large  amount  of  labor,  and  conse- 
quently been  put  to  great  expense,  without  any  clear 
record  or  any  adequate  return. 

The  payment  for  and  on  account  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments transported  and  delivered  by  the  Post-office  for 
the  government — the  sum  of  $700,000 — is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  service  performed.  To  show  the 
amount  of  "franked"  matter  sent  from  Washington 
alone,  the  following  items  were  given  in  an  official 
statement  from  the  postmaster  of  Washington  City  to 
the  Post-office  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  amount  of  that  description  of  mail  matter 
for  one  month — January,  1854. 

FREE  MAIL  MATTEK  FROM  WASHINGTON  FOK  ONE  MONTH. 


Weight. 

Postage. 

Letters  from  members  of  Congress  
Documents            "               "            
Letters  from  Departments  

Founds. 
3,446 
693,508 
7  065 

$4,664 
110,961 
6  782 

Newspapers  (numbering  1,110,020)  

111,002 

11,100 

Total  for  one  month  (prepaid  rates)  .  . 
For  twelve  months               "          " 
Postage  for  twelve  months,  if  not  prepaid 

815,021 
9,780,242 

$133,507 
1,602,087 
3.158,390 

The  newspapers  were  not  counted,  but  weighed ;  and 
as  the  newspapers  of  the  country  average  about  one 
and  a  half  ounces  each,  these  have  been  considered  as 
averaging  ten  papers  to  a  pound.  The  postmaster  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion  that  the  free  matter  during 
that  month,  of  which  he  gave  the  results,  was  less  than 
the  average  quantity.  The  amount  given  would  make 
about  5000  tons  of  "free"  matter  in  a  year,  from  the 
post-office  of  the  city  of  Washington  alone ;  or  an  aver- 
age for  each  week-day  of  fifteen  tons.  Looking  at  this 
$1,602,087  clue  by  government  at  prepaid  rates,  for 
the  postage  on  free  matter,  outward  only,  from  the  city 
of  Washington  alone,  in  a  year,  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  that  should  put  the  postage  of  the 
government,  at  the  rate  the  citizen  pays,  at  $2,500,000 
annually.  If  we  look  at  the  revenue  and  expenses  of 
the  Post-office  for  ten  years,  and  see  Avhat  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  the  free  matter  transported  for  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  see  whether  the  Post-office  actually 
supported  itself  or  not. 


Years. 

Postal 
Expenses. 

from 

Postages. 

Appropria- 
tions that 

Appropria- 
tions that 
(should  have 
been  made. 

1S47.  .  . 

$3,9T1,2T5 

$3,703,!)1)9 

$309,448 

$J.5lJO,OOj 

1848... 

4,325,850 

4,101,078 

2,500,000 

1849... 

4,479,049 

4,505,170 

£00,000 

2,500,000 

1850.  .  . 

5,212,053 

5,352,971 

200,000 

2,500,000 

1851... 

6,024,560 

6,  £51,978 

375,  SST 

2,500,000 

1852... 

7,108,453 

5,032.537 

1,741,445 

2,500,000 

1853.  .  . 

7,!:S2,757 

5,240,724 

700,000 

2,500,000 

1834.  .  . 

8,577,424 

5,CS3,537 

700,000 

2,500,000 

1855.  .  . 

10,044,9::G 

6,711,830 

700,000 

2,500,000 

1856.  .  . 

10,407,808 

6,920,822 

700,000 

2,500,000 

Total.. 

$68,136,107 

$54.014,652 

$5,626,782  |  $25,  000.  000 

That  the  Post-office  did  not  support  itself  from  the 
postage  paid  by  citizens  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
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also  support  the  burden  of  all  the  "franked"  matter 
thrown  on  it  by  government,  is  evident  from  the  above 
figures.  The  "official"  statement  is,  that  the  entire 
postal  revenue  for  ten  years  was  $59,641,404,  and  the 
expenditures  $68,136,197  ;  therefore  there  was  a  "  de- 
ficiency," showing  that  the  Post-office  did  not  support 
itself  by  $8,494,763.  But  the  reality  is  this.  At  the 
rates  of  postage  now  levied,  the  cost  of  transporting 
and  delivering  the  letters  and  documents  for  the  citi- 
zens and  the  government,  for  ten  years,  was  as  follows : 

Postage  due  and  Paid  bv  citizens  for  ten  years. .  $54,014,652 
Postage  due  (but  not  all  paid)  by  government. . .  'J5.(iii(».iiiio 


Total $7v,U14,662 

Expenses  of  the  Post-office  for  ten  years GS.liiG.l'.iT 


Post-office  earnings  exceeded  the  expenses  by . . .  $ 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  any  attempt  to  show  wheth- 
er our  Post-office  supports  itself  under  the  present  laws, 
regulations,  rates  of  postage  and  management,  must 
begin  by  showing  what  are  its  legitimate  expenses  and 
what  its  legitimate  income.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  our  law-makers  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1839  and 
1840,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  and  adoption  of  the 
penny  postage.  They  at  once  abolished  and  renounced 
the  franking  privilege,  on  the  principle  that  officers  of 
the  government  could  as  well  afford  to  pay  their  own 
postage  as  private  citizens ;  that  they  were  in  that  case 
put  to  far  less  trouble  to  frank  and  send  documents  for 
others,  and  that  all  postage  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  government  should  be  charged  to 
the  Treasury,  like  all  other  national  or  government  ex- 
penses. In  reality,  we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses and  burdens  that  fall  on  the  Post-office,  and  yet 
the  head  of  that  Department  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
say  that  its  income  is  not  sufficient  for  its  legitimate 
support.  If  a  merchant  or  man  of  business  were  to 
know  the  precise  amount  of  income  that  he  actually 
received,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  expenditures,  would  he,  or  could  he,  conduct  and 
manage  his  affairs  with  prudence,  judgment,  and  econ- 
omy? It  is  a  parallel  case  with  our  Post-office,  bur- 
dened as  it  is  annually  with  five  thousand  tons  of 
franked  matter. 

The  history  of  our  Post-office  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  discloses  the  following  facts:  Letter  postage  has 
been  reduced  from  a  scale  of  five  rates,  running  from 
six  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  averaging,  perhaps,  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  cents  a  letter ;  first  (in  1845)  to  five 
and  ten,  and  next  (in  1851)  to  three,  five,  and  six  cents, 
and  lastly  (in  1855)  to  three  and  ten  cents;  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  postal  re- 
ceipts, taking  one  year  with  another.  Taking  the 
yearly  increase  of  the  postal  revenue  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  first  reduction  as  a  criterion,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Post-office  in  1855  and  1856  were  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  old 
rates.  And  yet  the  postage  on  each  separate  letter 
averages  less  than  one  third  the  charge  previous  to 
1845.  By  the  side  of  that  fact  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  in  the  postal  history  of  all  nations  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  where  a  reduction  of  postage,  however 
great,  has  been  followed  by  any  permanent  reduction 
of  the  postal  revenue.  In  public  as  in  private  affairs, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  extend  their  patronage 
just  in  proportion  to  the  business  and  economical  fa- 
cilities afforded  them. 

After  the  successful  introduction  of  penny  postage 
into  Great  Britain  in  1840,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  commenced  holding  public  meetings  and  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  other  post- 
al improvements.  The  pressure  and  agitation  were  kept 
up  from  1841  to  1845,  and  during  that  period  the  Post- 
master-general— the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe — used 
every  exertion,  and  brought  every  influence,  official 
and  personal,  to  defeat  the  measure.  With  all  this 
uncalled-for  interference  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  the  legislation  of  the  country  by  an  executive  of- 


ficer, the  bill  reducing  postage  to  the  two  rates  of  five 
and  ten  cents  was  passed,  and  went  into  operation  in 
1845.  The  incumbent  of  this  office  from  1853  to  1857 
— James  Campbell — made  every  possible  effort  not 
only  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  having  the 
rates  of  postage  reduced  and  made  uniform,  but  to  raise 
the  then  existing  prepaid  rate  of  letter  postage  from 
three  to  five  cents,  and  to  double  all  the  rates  on  printed 
matter.  These  measures  were  introduced  in  a  bill,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Postmaster-general,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee,  and  at  once  defeated,  re- 
ceiving only  the  small  minority  of  thirty-six  votes. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Postmaster-general  to  raise 
the  rates  were  successful  in  increasing  the  postage  from 
six  to  ten  cents  on  all  letters  that  are  transported  over 
3000  miles. 

It  may  be  uncharitable  to  hint  that  our  statesmen 
have  heretofore  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  postal 
subject  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  its  details,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  not  received  the  attention  that  its  importance 
demands.  In  examining  the  postal  subject  we  can  not 
arrive  at  correct  results  by  any  system  of  generaliza- 
tion, or  by  wholesale  comparisons.  It  is  a  question  of 
detail,  of  calculation,  and  of  fact,  in  which  certain  car- 
dinal principles  can  not  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  true  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  write  many 
more  letters  than  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  receiv- 
ing a  far  greater  amount  of  postal  accommodation  for 
the  money  they  pay.  It  is  eminently  true  that  the 
large  and  profitable  amount  of  correspondence  passing 
through  the  British  Post-office  is  the  direct  result  of 
low  and  uniform  postage,  combined  with  the  great  fa- 
cilities for  collecting,  distributing,  and  delivering  let- 
ters and  other  mail  matter  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
While  AVC  have  populous  cities  with  varied  interests 
that  require  an  immense  local  correspondence,  our 
postal  affairs  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  were  in  the  first  years  of  the  Republic.  Except 
by  the  labors  of  private  parties,  who  are  allowed  to  de- 
liver letters  from  the  post-office,  and  levy  a  tax  for  the 
service,  or  to  set  up  private  post-offices  of  their  own, 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail  matter,  we 
have  hardly  an  improvement  or  facility  for  distributing 
letters  in  cities  to-day  that  did  not  exist  seventy  years 
ago.  People  who  write  letters  may  carry  or  send  them 
to  the  post-office,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  same  and  taking 
them  out.  Except  through  and  by  the  labors  of  the 
private  postman  and  carriers,  we,  as  a  people,  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  greatest  want  and  the  most  profita- 
ble field  for  postal  facilities  is  in  and  about  our  large 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  country  the  distance  between 
post-offices  may  be  reckoned  by  miles,  but  in  large 
cities  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  people  are  not  met 
except  by  having  deliveries  many  times  a  day,  and 
places  for  obtaining  stamps  and  mailing  letters  at  every 
one  or  two  hundred  yards.  The  relative  postal  wants 
of  the  residents  of  different  city  and  country  districts, 
and  the  extent  to  which  those  wants  are  met,  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  seen  by  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  average  number  of  letters  written 
bv  each  person  in  a  year,  in  the  various  localities.  1  he 
figures  relating  to  the  annual  correspondence  in  this 
country  are  in  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 

COBRESPONDENCE  IX  TUB  UNITED  STATES. 

Letteri 

Different  Localities.  per  Person, 

annually. 

Country  districts  at  the  South 1-6 

Country  districts  at  the  North 8'5 

Country  districts  throughout  the  Union 2-8 

All  of  the  Southern  States 29 

All  of  the  Northern  States 6-1 

Throughout  the  United  States 4-9 

City  of  New  Orleans 19-7 

City  of  Cincinnati 21-2 

City  of  New  York 30-0 

City  of  Boston 40  9 
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These  figures  arc  not  supposed  to  be  exact,  but  they 
are  u  very  near  approximation  to  tbe  precise  number, 
arrived  at  by  a  close  calculation,  based  on  the  relative 
population  and  postal  income.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  annual  correspondence  per  person — 
in  whole  numbers  —  in  different  localities  in  Great 
Britain : 

CORRESPONDENCE   IN    GKEAT   BRITAIN. 


Different  Localities 


I.t-Itcn 
per  Per* 


Country  districts  of  tbe  Kingdom S 

Throughout  the  Kingdom 17 

England  alone 23 

Average  in  cities 45 

In  London 43 

In  Manchester f>7 

These  results  are  very  different  from  what  we  see 
in  this  country.  They  all  go  to  establish  one  clear, 
indisputable  fact.  They  prove  beyond  question  that 
the  people  of  cities  write  from  live  to  twenty  times  as 


many  letters  as  the  residents  of  country  districts.  And 
as  we  know  that  a  very  largo  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  and  towns  are  minors,  paupers,  vagrants,  and 
ignorant  persons,  it  is  clear  that  the  adult  male  busi- 
ness population  have  occasion  to  write  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand  letters  each  per  annum.  We  know,  from 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  population  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  the  adult  persons  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  pursuits  do  not  usually  carry 
on  one-fortieth  part  as  much  correspondence  as  the 
mercantile  classes  in  cities.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  remembering  that  there  are  from  six  to 
twelve  deliveries  a  day  in  all  parts  of  London,  with 
over  five  hundred  receiving  houses  and  letter-pillars 
where  letters  can  be  mailed — averaging  one  for  every 
second  block  or  square  throughout  the  city — bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
widely  different  results  in  that  country  and  this,  as 
conveyed  in  the  following  authentic  figures  : 


ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  LETTERS  IN  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES. 


Years. 

London  Local 
Letters. 

London  Mail 
Letters. 

Total  London 
Letters 

Total  in  tho 
United  States. 

Total  in 
Great  Britain. 

1847                                  .    .  .  ..'  

34,630,817 

43  757  5iO 

7S  388  357 

47  C8;>'i57 

3-2  146  243 

1848                       .           

33,672,747 

45  991  153 

79  C63  COD 

52  ",64  819 

3'"  8  830  184 

184!)  

33,£60,39S 

45,845,683 

79,806,081 

60,159,862 

337,399,199 

1  851  1                     .  .           

38,887,841 

44  856  170 

83  744  014 

69  426  452 

347  063,071 

1851              .           

40  585,952 

47  819  4r>9 

88  405  451 

83  252  735 

360  647,187 

1852              .           

40.403,207 

51  171  423 

91  574  6150 

95,7CO  524 

379  501,499 

1853            .  .           

42,816,314 

54  402  023 

97  218  037 

102  139,148 

410  817  489 

1854     

4G,191,5G'J 

57,186  15  J 

103  377,7-?8 

119  654,418 

443,649,301 

1855     

4->,S44,963 

59  647  549 

115,492  512 

126,723,425 

456,216,176 

1850  
Total  

47,894,703 
404,885,519 

64,f61,321 

516,038,520 

112,856,029 
920,527,039 

131,450,409 
888,527,519 

47S,393,8'>3 
3,864,070,152 

We  see  by  the  above  that  the  people  of  London  alone 
(less  than  two  and  a  half  millions)  have  written  and 
sent  through  the  post  more  letters  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  while  the  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain — about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States — have  written  almost  five  times  as  many 
as  the  people  of  this  country.  AVe  must  seek  for  a  so- 
lution of  this  in  the  far  greater  postal  facilities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  cities,  than  in  this 
country.  See  the  gigantic  results  of  a  good  local  post 
in  London.  There  are  almost  one  half  as  many  letters 
written  and  mailed  in  London,  for  distribution  in  the 
city  (local  letters,  see  first  column  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble), as  are  written  in  a  year  by  all  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica !  Could  we  get  at  the  results  of  our  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters,  we  should  find  that  the  number  of  let- 
ters written  in  our  cities,  and  distributed  by  the  gov- 
ernment post  in  the  place  where  written — "drop  let- 
ters,"  as  we  very  appropriately  call  them — we  should 
find  that  they  were  only  about  one-fortieth  or  one-fif- 
tieth part  as  many  as  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  the  active  business  population  of  our 
cities  write  about  as  many  letters  to  go  through  the 
mails  to  a  distance,  as  the  same  population  do  of  that 
class  of  letters  in  cities  in  England  ;  but  of  local  let- 
ters, for  distribution  in  the  city  where  they  are  writ- 
ten, only  about  one-fortieth  part  as  many. 

It  is  as  easity  shown  that  the  local  correspondence 
of  cities  is  much  more  profitable  to  the  Post-office  than 
correspondence  that  is  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles,  as 
it  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  correspondence  of  cities  is 
of  more  importance  and  of  greater  amount  than  the 
correspondence  of  rural  districts.  The  whole  secret  of 
accommodating  the  people  with  a  good  CITY  POST,  and 
making  it  profitable  at  the  same  time,  consists  in  hav- 


ing our  means  adapted  to  our  wants.  The  mails  are 
sent  over  the  routes  between  New  York  and  Boston 
three  times  a  day,  twice  a  day  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, once  a  clay  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans, 
once  a  week  between  some  small  country  villages,  once 
a  fortnight  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  once 
a  month  from  Missouri  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By 
the  very  same  rule,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  there 
should  be  a  local  distribution  of  letters  in  large  cities 
like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  six  to 
twelve  times  a  day.  The  very  term  "free-letter  de- 
livery," as  applied  to  the  local  distribution  of  letters  in 
English  cities,  is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  exist,  nor 
is  it  asked  for  in  this  country.  The  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  just  this:  One  uniform  rate  of  postage  is 
fixed  on  all  single  letters — local  and  otherwise — with- 
out regard  to  distance,  and  this  postage — one  penny 
sterling — pays  for  transporting  the  letter  to  the  end  of 
the  route ;  and  this,  in  cities  and  towns,  means  to  the 
door  of  the  person  addressed.  It  unquestionably  costs 
a  shade  less  to  circulate  and  deliver  letters  in  a  city — 
those'that  are  mailed  there  for  delivery — than  it  does 
to  transport  them  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then  deliver 
them.  The  actual  result  is  this :  the  large  number  of  lo- 
cal letters  in  cities,  at  the  postage  of  one  penny  for  each, 
pays  all  the  expense  of  collection  and  delivery — wages 
of  receivers,  mail-men  and  letter  carriers — while  these 
persons  collect  and  deliver  all  letters  that  are  to  go 
and  that  come  from  out  of  town,  without  any  extra 
charge,  and  then  the  profit  on  these  local  letters  alone 
— admitting  that  the  letters  from  a  distance  arc  de- 
livered "  free" — is  very  large.  The  following  table, 
made  up  from  the  official  report  of  the  year  1854,  needs 
no  explanation : 


LOCAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  IN  GBE.V.T  BEITAIN,  WITH  THE  EXPENSE  OF  COLLECTION  AND  DELIVERY. 


Cities. 

Number  of 
Letters  m  th« 
Mails. 

Local  Circula- 
tion or 
Drop  Letters. 

Gross  Kevcmio 
from  Local 
CbenUtMD. 

Wages  of 

Letter  curriers 

Net  Profit 
on  Local 
Circulation. 

London  

57,186,159 
9,145,802 

46,191,569 
7,390,042 
8,149,560 
5,329,134 
S,401,670 
3,543,816 
74,005,791 

$1,385,747 
221,701 
244.487 
159,874 
102,050 
106,314 
$2,220,173 

$701,510 
27,035 
38.225 
88,940 
20,060 
15,855 
$901,825 

$824,037 
194.666 
206,262 
120,934 
81,990 
90,459 
$1,518,348 

Liverpool  

Manchester  

10,088.556 
6,592,834 
4,  '208,  (194 
4,384,416 
91,005,861 

Dublin  

Edinburgh  

Bristol  
Total  
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The  total  number  of  letter  receivers  and  letter  car- 
riers in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1854,  with  the  gross 
amount  of  their  salaries,  was  as  follows  : 

Number. 

.Salaries. 

Letter  receivers  in  the  Kingdom  .  .  . 
:u-riers  in  cities  und  towns.  . 
Letter  carriers  in  rural  districts  
Totnl  

4,280 

4,898 

4,320 

804.57.') 
601,420 

13,000 

$1,642.677 

Looking  at  the  results  in  the  two  tables  given  above, 
we  find  that  the  money  received  for  postage  on  the 
local  letters,  in  six  cities  only,  amounted  to  a  larger 
sum  than  the  entire  cost  of  letter  carriers  and  letter 
receivers  throughout  the  united  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  !  And  we  may  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  rural  letter  carriers  penetrate  all  the 
country  districts  of  Great  Britain,  the  carriers  in  their 
walks  going  from  three  to  six  miles  from  every  village 
post-office,  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  gigantic  results  shown  in  the  English  Post-office 
arc  due  to  three  or  four  simple  principles.  There  is 
one  uniform  rate  of  postage  on  all  single  letters — those 
weighing  not  to  exceed  half  an  ounce — and  this  same 
rate  also  pays  the  postage  on  all  parcels  of  printed 
matter — done  up  in  packages  open  at  the  ends — so  that 
with  one  kind  of  stamp  the  citizen  prepays  more  than 
ninetecn-twentieths  of  all  the  packages  he  puts  in  the 
post-office.  There  is  in  every  city  and  village  a  letter 
delivery  by  carriers,  from  two  to  twelve  times  a  day, 
with  convenient  places  at  every  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  for  posting  letters  and  parcels.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  remitting  money  by  mail,  through  money  orders 
or  drafts,  for  small  sums,  between  all  the  principal  post- 
offices  ;  and  the  money-order  business,  like  the  uniform 
postage,  is  based  on  so  simple  and  economical  a  system, 
and  is  carried  on  with  such  satisfactory  results,  that 
there  is  combined  the  greatest  convenience  and  small- 
est cost  to  the  citizen,  and  the  largest  economy  of  man- 
agement to  the  Post-office  officials. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  business  of  collecting  and 
distributing  letters  in  a  city  in  Europe  is  any  different 
process,  and  involves  any  different  principles,  from  that 
of  distributing  letters  here;  for  it  is  not  true.  And 
certainly,  so  far  as  correspondence  is  concerned,  our 
social  and  commercial  wants  are  like  those  of  the  resi- 
dents of  London,  Manchester,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Could 
we  get  at  the  amount  of  letter  distribution  done  by  pri 
vate  parties  in  our  large  cities,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  correspondence  carried  on  outsid 
of,  than  through  the  post.  And  yet  there  is  no  regu- 
larity, uniformity,  safety,  or  system,  and  with  all  the 
multifarious  appliances,  we  are  wretchedly  served,  as 
every  one  knows.  Philadelphia  has  reported  througl 
the  government  Post-office  a  less  correspondence — 01 
at  least  a  smaller  postal  revenue — in  proportion  to  popu 
lation,  than  any  other  large  city  in  America.  There  i 
private  individual  carries  on  a  very  profitable  and  ex 
tensive  system  of  city  letter  distribution.  The  fact  is 
and  it  can  not  be  disguised,  that  our  Post-office,  being 
an  exclusive  government  function,  for  long  distances 
should  not  allow  private  parties  to  carry  it  on  foi 
short  distances  in  cities.  We  either  want  an  efficien 
uniform  government  Post-office  over  the  entire  coun 
try,  or  it  should  be  abolished  altogether,  or  throwr 
open  to  private  parties.  We  make  the  Post-office  per 
form  nearly  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  labor  for  the 
government,  and  appropriate  for  the  same  out  of  th 
Treasury  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  sum,  and  then  the 
government  allows  private  parties  to  step  in  and  se 
up  a  post  in  the  very  localities  where  a  good  postal  es 
tahlishment  is  most  needed,  and  where  it  can  be  mad 
the  most  profitable.  With  any  thing  like  a  critica 
examination  of  our  postal  establishment,  and  to  a  per 
son  of  any  sagacity,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  in  th 
localities  where  a  post  is  most  needed — large  cities — 
and  where  it  would  pay  the  best,  then-  our  post  is  mos 
notoriously  inefficient.  The  postal  establishment  labor 
under  the  following  prominent  disadvantages  : 


First.  It  performs  a  large  amount  of  service  for  the 
government  without  adequate  compensation.  <S<  <•  wl. 
'here  is  not  a  uniform  rate  of  postage,  ami  the  labor 
mil  expense  of  conducting  the  postal  busini'-s  is  there- 
>y  greatly  increased.  Third,  The  correspondence  of 
he  country  has  never  been  stimulated  and  increased 
jy  low  and  uniform  postage  and  the  best  postal  facili- 
ies.  Fourth.  Our  local  correspondence  in  cities — 
he  most  profitable  business  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment, when  on  a  correct  basis — labors  under  every  dis- 
idvantagc,  being  the  cause,  and  justly,  of  constant  com- 
ilaint  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Fij'th.  In  all  the 
arge  cities,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity,  uncer- 
.ainty,  and  inconveniences  of  the  National  Post-office. 
)rivatc  posts  carry  off  a  large  share  of  the  business. 

If  the  above  premises  are  correct,  the  remedies  are 
neither  hard  to  find  or  difficult  to  carry  out.  Find  the 
amount  of  matter  that  is  sent  "free"  by  government 
departments,  officers  and  members  of  Congress,  and 
lave  a  sum  paid  or  appropriated  from  some  quarter 
sufficient  to  meet  it.  Then  make  one  rate  of  postage, 
so  low  that  it  will  not  be  exorbitant  for  single  letters 
and  the  smallest  packages  ftfr  the  shortest  distances, 
and  let  this  rate  pay  as  many  descriptions  and  sizes 
of  written  and  printed  packets  as  possible.  Abolish 
all  private  posts  in  cities,  and  make  a  government 
lost  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens.  It 
may  be  safely  promised  that  a  convenient,  reliable, 
economical,  punctual,  and  rapid  distribution  of  letters 
in  our  cities  will  meet  with  all  that  encouragement  and 
that  extensive  use  that  attends  a  good  post  in  Europe- 
an cities.  Send  all  letters  and  printed  packages — per- 
haps up  to  a  certain  amount,  say  four  or  eight  post- 
ages in  one  parcel,  as  is  clone  in  Great  Britain — wheth- 
er they  are  prepaid  or  not,  and  if  not  prepaid,  charge 
double  postage.  Make  a  money-order  system  for  re- 
mitting money  in  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five dollars ;  at  first  between  all  the  larger  offices, 
extending  it  as  it  becomes  known  and  understood.  Re- 
turn all  "  dead"  and  refused  letters  to  the  writers,  and 
enforce  the  payment  of  such  postages  as  have  not  been 
prepaid. 

The  question  of  the  most  profitable  rate  or  rates  of 
postage  may  be  discussed  and  examined  for  years,  and 
we  are  forced  to  one  conclusion ;  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  convenient,  economical,  or  just  system  without 
UNIFORMITY.  The  truth  is,  several  of  our  rates  of 
postage  are  too  low,  not  allowing  a  fair  compensation, 
and  others  are  too  high.  Our  rate  of  one  cent  for  drop 
letters  or  local  letters,  one  cent  for  printed  circulars, 
and  one  cent  for  transient  newspapers,  are  all  too  low. 
They  are  not  compensating ;  and  if  raised  to  two  cents, 
the  charge  would  not  be  considered  high,  provided  all 
letters  of  half  an  ounce  weight,  and  printed  packages 
up  to  four  ounces,  could  be  sent  any  and  every  dis- 
tance for  the  same  sum.  We  want  a  two-cent  rate  of 
postage,  with  a  two-cent  postage  stamp,  and  a  total 
abolition  of  all  of  the  one-cent  rates  and  stamps,  and 
the  three-cent  rates  and  stamps.  It  should  1  e  the 
minimum  ;  that  is,  no  letter  or  transient  package  should 
be  mailed  or  sent  the  shortest  distance  for  less  than  this 
sum.  We  would  pay  with  this  two-cent  stamp  our 
city  or  drop  letters — and  that  should  include  delivery 
by  a  carrier,  as  carriers  should  work  for  salaries,  and 
deliver  everything  in  cities  without  extra  charge — our 
letters  for  all  distances  in  the  United  States,  all  circu- 
lars, and  all  packages  of  printed  matter,  up  to  four 
ounces  in  weight,  that  are  done  up  open  at  the  ends. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  increase  in  letters  for  city  circulation,  and  to 
go  to  a  distance,  along  with  (lie  increase  of  price  of 
B  on  drop  letters,  on  printed  circulars,  and  on 
transient  newspapers,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  on  the 
three-cent  letters,  and  the  few  letters  that  now  pay  ten 
cents?  And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  for  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  is  the 
simplicity,  economy,  and  cheapness  that  it  etl'ects  in 
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carrying  on  the  postal  business.  Twice  the  number 
of  workers,  with  a  change  to  a  uniform  rate,  will  suf- 
iice  for  an  increase  of  letters  six-fold.  We  have  giv- 
en the  exact  official  figures,  showing  that  the  mere 
handling,  sorting,  distribution,  and  delivery  of  letters 
(all  expenses  except  transportation)  in  Great  Britain 
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amounted  to  thirty  dollars  for  each  thousand  letters, 
when  there  were  several  rates ;  and  but  seven  dollars 
— less  than  one-fourth  what  it  cost  formerly — with  a 
uniform  postage.  UNIFORMITY  of  postage  is  the  first 
requisite  of  the  British,  as  it  is  of  every  other  postal 
system  where  it  has  been  tried. 


POSTAL  STATISTICS  or  THE  DIFFEBENT  FTATES. 


States. 

Postal 
Revenue, 

1856. 

Revenue 
tier  1000 

Number 
of  Letters, 

1856 

Letters 
per  1000, 

1856. 

Postal 
Eioenses, 

1856. 

Proportion 
of  Expenses 
to  Receipts. 

Postal  Revenue, 
with  Government 
Postage  added. 

Proportion 
of  Expenses 
to  Receipts. 

Cost 
per 
Letter. 

$557,659 

$4'»2 

11,362,071 

10,028 

$3S5,983 

69 

$76!),  290 

50 

1  5 

190,924 

476 

3,889,997 

9,700 

175,181 

92 

263,380 

66 

2  0 

1,436,100 

411 

29,259,043 

8,432 

1,037,316 

72 

1,981,100 

tsa 

1  0 

California  

265,019 

791 

2,769,354 

8,266 

2(58,714 

101 

365,514 

74 

4  3 

62,543 

375 

1,274,287 

7,630 

39,544 

63 

86,277 

46 

1  4 

117,415 

350 

2,392,283 

7,141 

158,313 

131 

161,973 

95 

2  9 

New  Hampshire  

100,000 
15t>,183 

303 
307 

2,037,459 
3,182,164 

6,269 
6,252 

99,943 
232,837 

100 
149 

137,950 
215,454 

72 
108 

2  2 
3  2 

96,<i3:> 

297 

1,968,980 

6,058 

117,831 

122 

133,314 

89 

2  7 

149,676 

271 

3,049,586 

5,525 

170,36;) 

114 

200,478 

82 

2  5 

333,620 

268 

6,797,370 

5,468 

553,337 

166 

460,259 

120 

3  0 

152,710 

245 

3,111,403 

4,!;87 

170,745 

112 

210,664 

SI 

2  4 

591,220 

232 

12,045,863 

4,737 

523,796 

89 

815,658 

64 

1  9 

Ohio  

451,707 

204 

9,203,343 

4,154 

670,995 

151 

623,153 

103 

3  2 

107,738 

189 

2,195,117 

3,852 

132,336 

123 

148,624 

89 

2  7 

171,410 

149 

3,492,409 

3,037 

303,972 

177 

236,482 

129 

3  9  i 

Pacific  Territories  .  . 
Other  Territories  ... 

14,046 
32,  9Ti) 

342 
162 

140,812 
671,933 

3,581 
3,310 

38,175 
112,205 

272 
340 

19,076 
45,495 

196 
247 

5  9 

7  4 

Total,  North  
District  of  Columbia 

$4,1)87,583 
43,731 
187,104 

$309 
741 
232 

98,850,374 
891,000 
3.812,166 

6,124 
15,101 
5,956 

$5,186,658 
38,161 
263,471 

104 

87 
141 

$6,880,377 
00,326 
258,109 

75 

63 
102 

2  3 
1  9 
3  1 

163,579 

273 

3,332,854 

5,555 

371,411 

227 

225,657 

165 

5  0 

19,648 

202 

400,32(1 

4,127 

19,477 

100 

'  27.103 

72 

2  2 

20,058 

181 

408,674 

3,681 

105,866 

527 

27,670 

382 

11  5 

141,765 

168 

2,888,406 

3,434 

287,373 

202 

195,565 

147 

4  4 

140,070 

150 

2,853,868 

3,052 

326,406 

233 

103,226 

169 

5  1 

218,090 

144 

4,443,494 

2,936 

413,993 

190 

300,8:5 

137 

4  1 

68,005 

136 

1,385,574 

2,771 

251,533 

370 

83,812 

268 

8  0 

109,225 

131 

2,225,414 

2,6C5 

324,868 

297 

150,675 

216 

6  5 

South  Carolina  

91,803 
121,308 

130 
111 

1,870,449 
2,471,601 

2,64!) 
2,274 

270,437 
224,422 

294 
185 

126,642 
167,343 

214 
134 

6  4 
4  0 

74,444 

111 

1,516,765 

2,257 

248,703 

834 

102,702 

242 

7  3 

27,832 

110 

507,06b 

2,240 

234,177 

842 

38,304 

610 

18  3 

101,485 

93 

2,067,716 

1,8'.)3 

198,103 

195 

189,998 

141 

4  2 

North  Carolina  

71,887 

78 

1,464,668 

1,589 

206,068 

287 

99,168 

208 

6  4 

Total,  South  

$l,55ii,3u3 

$144 

31,709,035 

2,  £35 

$3.740,313 

241 

$2,146,919 

174 

5  2 

Grand  total  

6,587,622 

244 

131,450,403 

4,875 

8,971,132 

1S6 

9,187,622 

99 

3  0 

By  distributing  $2,500,000 — the  supposed  cost  of 
transporting  the  "franked" matter  for  government,  in- 
stead of  $700,000,  the  sum  now  paid — among  the  differ- 
ent States,  in  the  proportions  of  their  present  postal 
revenue,  the  revenue  of  each  State  would  then  be  as 
seen  in  the  last  column  but  two.  In  the  column  of 
postal  expenses  the  complete  amount  of  expenses  is 
not  quite  all  stated,  but  all  is  given  that  is  set  down 
under  the  head  of  each  State,  in  the  official  Report  of 
the  Department.  If  the  entire  sum  were  given,  it 
would  not  alter  this  comparative  statement,  or  much 
affect  the  general  result.  We  see  by  this — the  last 
column  but  one — that  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  postal 
revenue  of  Massachusetts  is  used  in  expenses  for  that 
State,  52  per  cent,  in  New  York,  and  so  on  with  the 
old,  the  thickly-settled,  and  the  commercial  States, 
while  in  Texas  $268  is  expended  for  every  $100  re- 
ceived, and  in  Arkansas  $610  to  $100  of  revenue.  The 
sums  here  given  as  the  expenses  of  each  State  are  not 
supposed  to  be  the  exact  amounts  required  for  all  the 
postal  expenses  within  the  State — as  sometimes  a  mail 
route  runs  through  several  States,  and  the  expenses  of 
mail  transportation  over  it  all  falls  on  or  is  set  down  to 
the  State  where  the  route  commences.  But  as  these 
routes  generally  commence  at  the  East  or  North,  and 
run  West  or  Southwest,  the  largest  show  of  expenses  is 
made  in  the  States  farthest  east.  We  do  not  claim  as  a 
literal  fact  that  the  entire  expense  of  each  letter  mailed 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (see  last  column  of  table) 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  one  cent  five  mills,  and  those 
in  Arkansas  to  just  eighteen  cents  three  mills ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  the  amount  of  correspondence,  the  post- 
al revenue,  and  the  postal  expenses  of  each  and  every 
State  are  all  fairly  considered,  the  proportion  of  money 
5G 


received  in  postage  in  each  State  is,  to  each  letter 
mailed  in  that  State,  as  here  given.  We  know  that 
letters  starting  in  New  York  sometimes  go  to  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Florida,  or  New  Mexico,  and  we  do  not  claim 
that  the  exact  proportion  of  money  due  on  each  letter 
mailed  in  each  State  can  be  clearly  adjusted,  and  should 
be  charged  to  each  citizen  residing  in  the  State.  But 
— and  here  lies  one  great  argument  for  a  UNIFORM  and 
a  LOW  rate  of  postage — we  do  know,  by  the  preceding 
authentic  figures,  that  the  expense  of  transporting  and 
distributing  letters  differs  very  widely  in  each  State ; 
and  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  newer,  the  more  sparse- 
ly settled,  and  the  less  commercial  the  State,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts.  To  illustrate 
this  in  a  very  striking  light,  let  us  compare  the  postal 
expenses  and  receipts,  and  the  amount  of  correspond- 
ence in  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
with  the  amount  in  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  stand  as 
follows : 


Localities. 

Number  of 
Letters. 

Postal 
Revenue. 

Poatal 

Expenses. 

New  York  and  Massa-  I 

40,622,014 
37,689,417 

$2,753,390 
2,739.277 

$1,423,305 

4,018,780 

Southern  States  and  west) 
of  Mississippi  River.  .  .  ) 

While  the  amount  of  correspondence,  and  the  postal 
revenue  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  exceed  all 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  and  west  of  the.  Missis- 
sippi, the  expenses  are  less  than  one-third;  Again, 
let  us  divide  the  Union  into  three  sections,  calling  them 
the  Northeast,  the  Middle,  and  the  Southwestern :  sec- 
tions, and  see  the  comparative  amount  of  revenue,  ex- 
penses, letters,  cost  per  10,000  letters,  and  £er  single 
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letter.  The  Northeast  section  comprises  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  the  Middle 
section,  from  Delaware  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi, 


including  also  Missouri  and  California;  the  South- 
west section  includes  the  balance,  the  Gulf  States,  the 
Territories,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  This  is  the 
record : 


'  the  UDIOO. 

I'ostal  Revenue. 

Number  of  Lettera. 

I'oslal  Klj*nnf». 

Co«t  per  10,000  Letters. 

3,295,533 

67  145,120 

$2  682  GS1 

$400 

e.   m. 

2,478,161 

47,861,212 

:;  7'.»s,537 

794 

3     3 

813,9*8 

10.411.  "77 

2,489,914 

1514 

6    7 

First  two  
Last  two  

5,773,094 
3,292,089 
6  587  622 

115,00(i,332 
64,  805,  1:89 
131  450  409 

0,481,218 
6,288,451 

8  ''71  132 

504 
978 
682 

2    4 
4    1 

From  these  facts  we  see  and  know  that  the  expense 
of  transporting  and  distributing  letters  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  they  are  carried.  We  see  that 
all  of  the  letters  circulated  from  Maine,  on  the  east,  to 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,  throughout  our  northeastern 
and  middle  sections,  involve  an  average  expense — 
transportation  and  every  thing  included — of  two  cents 
four  mills  a  letter.  It  costs  more  to  send  and  take 
care  of  a  letter  that  goes  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
Florida,  Arkansas,  or  Texas,  than  it  does  to  take  one 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Memphis,  from  Boston  to  St. 
Louis,  or  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Now  our  Southern  brethren  will  do  us  the  credit  to 
believe  thatwe  propose  nothing  sectional,  nothing  nar- 
row, and  nothing  partial.  Every  single  fact,  figure, 
and  circumstance  goes  to  prove,  beyond  all  cavil,  that 
correspondence  is  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
the  thickly-settled  social  and  commercial  districts  of 
the  North  and  East,  than  at  the  South  and  West.  The 
people  in  these  districts  write  the  largest  share  of  the 
letters,  and  pay  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  postage, 
•while  with  them  postal  expenses  are  comparatively 
light.  Were  there  two  nations  placed  in  the  relative 
positions  of  New  York  and  New  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  the  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  on  the  other,  the  one  could  have 
a  self-supporting  mail  system,  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage,  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  what  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  other.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
are  written  annually  29,259,943  letters,  while  in  all 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  included,  the  number 
is  but  31,709,035.  The  city  of  New  York  alone  con- 
tributes one-tenth  of  the  postal  revenue  of  the  nation, 
and  writes  one-tenth  of  the  letters,  being  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  is  contributed  by  every  State  that  borders 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  are  facts,  and  they  are  not  held  up  as  a  re- 
proach, but  to  illustrate  the  financial  condition  of  our 
postal  system,  and  to  show  that  a  good,  an  active,  and 
an  economical  postal  establishment  is  of  vast  import- 
ance in  large  towns,  cities,  and  thickly-settled  and 
commercial  districts.  The  people  in  those  localities 
where  many  letters  are  written,  where  correspondence 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  commercial  and  social  system, 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  that  a  postal  system 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  on  •whom  its 
support  principally  falls.  We,  as  a  people  residing  in 
cities  and  thickly-settled  States,  ask  for  not  one  sin- 
gle privilege  or  one  charge  for  service  that  is  not  to  be 
accorded  to  the  lonely  settler  of  New  Mexico  or  the 
planter  of  Texas,  under  the  same  circumstances,  but 
we  do  ask  for  a  uniform  rate  of  letter  postage  of  just 
two  cents  for  all  distances ;  and  the  facts  given  in  this 
article — and  they  challenge  examination  for  their  gen- 
eral correctness — these  facts  clearly  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  this  rate  will  be  ample  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  all,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  forest  frontiers 
or  thinly-settled  regions ;  and  there  any  extra  ex- 
pense— if  there  is  any — should  fall  on  the  cntin 
ury  of  the  nation,  instead  of  being  levied  as  a  partial, 
a  special,  and  an  unjust  tax  on  the  industrious  active 
classes,  who  make  extensive  use  of  the  post-office. 

\\~t-.  want  and  need  a  convenient  number  of  receiving- 
houses  and  letter-pillars  in  our  cities,  after  the  plan  of 


the  distribution  system  in  England.  These  "receiv- 
ing-houses" do  not  require  to  be  sub-post-offices,  or 
offices  for  the  delivery  of  letters,  but  only  for  the  re- 
ception of  letters  and  the  sale  of  stamps.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  very  small  salary  and  a  small  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  stamps,  is  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate the  receiver. 

The  rights  of  the  citizen  are  not  attended  to  in  this 
country  in  the  management  of  "  dead  letters."  In 
this  case  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  satisfactory  and 
just  method  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  There  there 
is  no  "Dead-letter  Office,"  but  there  is  a  "Returned- 
letter  Office."  Letters  are  not  reported  "  dead"  except 
they  arc  anonymous,  or  when,  from  other  circum- 
stances, the  owner  can  not  be  found.  There,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  letters,  a  rapid  and  secure  method 
of  returning  "miscarried"  letters  to  the  writers  is 
adopted,  by  means  of  which  every  letter  is  returned  on 
the  very  day  it  arrives  at  the  Returned-letter  Office. 
It  is  done  so  expeditiously,  that  a  clerk  returns  200 
per  day,  and  1200  in  a  week.  At  this  rate  all  of  our 
"  dead  letters"  could  be  returned,  at  a  cost  to  the  na- 
tion of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  With 
a  system  of  letter  delivery  in  cities  and  towns,  the  re- 
fused or  miscarried  letters  could  usually  be  sent  to  the 
Department  and  returned  to  the  writers,  in  from  one  to 
three  weeks  of  the  date  of  mailing.  In  England,  let- 
ters that  miscarry  usually  get  back  to  the  writers 
within  a  week  of  the  date  of  mailing.  Oftentimes 
these  dead  or  miscarried  letters  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  writer,  particularly  in  informing  him 
that  his  letter  had  not  reached  its  destination.  On  the 
face  of  it  would  be  written  usually,  as  is  practiced  in 
England,  the  cause  of  its  non-delivery. 

Any  person  who  will  give  it  an  examination  will 
see  that  we  have  at  this  time  a  most  troublesome,  per- 
plexing, and  absurd  system  of  rates;  and  it  must,  we 
think,  be  quite  as  clear  that,  in  a  financial  and  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  our  proposed  scale  of  rates  i.- 
factory,  simple,  economical,  and  adapted  to  our  wants. 
— See  Hankers'  Magazine,  New  York,  vol.  vii.,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1857.  On  the  United  States  Post- 
age System,  refer  to  New  Englander,  vi.  393  (LEAVITT), 
i.  392  (BACON);  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Mnyazine,  ix.  4:!i'>. 
ii.  522  (F.  O.  J.  SMITH),  x.  250  (W.  B.  MACI.AY),  x. 
27  (J.  M.  WIIITON).  ii.  253  (B.  BATES);  Nn.Kss/fy- 
isttr,  xxxvi.  xxxvii,  and  years  1830,  1834, 1835  ;  Dem- 
ocratic Review,  vi.  177  ;  DK  Bow's  7iVri<  «•,  iii.,  v.,  xii : 
Foreign  Postal  System,  refer  to  PHASER,  xviii.  250 ; 
New  England,  vi.  153;  Westminster  Review,  xx.  411, 
xxix.  225,  xxxiii.  491;  Quarterly  Rerinr,  Ixxxvii.  ."7, 
Ixiv.  282;  Foreign  Quarterly,  xiii.  397:  Jlritish  and 
Foreign  Review,  viii.  451;  J.iring  Age,  ii.  407;  Edin- 
burgh Review,  Ixx.  86. 

Post  Entry.  When  goods  are  weighed  or  meas- 
ured, and  the  merchant  has  got  an  account  thereof  at 
the  custom-house,  and  finds  his  entry,  alreadv  made, 
too  small,  he  must  make  a  post  or  additional  entry  for 
the  surplusage,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  was 
done.  As  a  merchant  is  always  in  time,  prior  to  the 
clearing  of  the  vessel,  to  make  his  post,  he  should  take 
care  not  to  over-enter,  to  avoid  as  well  the  advance,  as 
the  trouble  of  getting  back  the  overplus.  However, 
if  this  be  the  case,  and  an  over-entry  has  been  made, 
and  more  paid  or  bonded  for  customs  than  the  goods 
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really  landed  amount  to,  the  land-waiter  and  surveyor 
must  signify  the  same,  upon  oath  made,  and  subscribed 
by  the  person  so  over-entered,  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  person,  to  his  knowledge,  had  any  of  the  said 
goods  over-entered  on  board  the  said  ship,  or  any 
where  landed  the  same  without  payment  of  custom ; 
which  oath  must  be  attested  by  the  collector  or  con- 
troller, or  their  deputies,  who  then  compute  the  duties, 
and  set  down  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  first  in 
words  at  length,  and  then  in  figures,  the  several  sums 
to  be  paid. 

Potash  (Da.  Potaske ;  Fr.  Potasse ;  Ger.  Pottasche , 
It.Potassu,  Pol.  Pntasz ;  Russ.  PotascK).  If  vegetables 
be  burned,  the  ashes  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  boiled 
to  dryness  in  iron  vessels,  the  mass  left  behind  is  the 
potash  of  commerce — the  impure  carbonate  of  potass 
of  chemists.  It  is  intensely  alkaline,  solid,  and  color- 
ed brown  by  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  vege- 
table inflammable  matter,  which  generally  becomes 
moist.  When  potash  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  the  coloring  matter  is  destroyed,  it  assumes  a 
spongy  texture,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lustre ;  whence 
it  is  denominated  pearlash.  The  latter  generally  con- 
tains from  60  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potass.  The  ashes  of  those  vegetables  only  which  grow 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  potash.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  the  largest 
portion,  and  shrubs  more  than  trees.  It  is  principal- 
ly manufactured  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland,  the 
vast  forests  of  which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ashes. 

In  some  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  timber  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  manufacture  of  potashes.  The  ashes  are 
put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  sides  under  a  false  bottom ;  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on  the  mass,  and  some 
quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  so  as  to  take  up  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron  pots, 
and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses, 
which  are  gray  on  the  outside  and  pink-colored  within. 
Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  be  dissipated ; 
then  lixiviating  the  mass  in  a  cistern  having  a  false 
bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating  the  clear  lye 
to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  toward  the 
end  into  white  lumpy  granulations.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa. 
The  more  succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  aflbrd ; 
for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vegetable  salts  re- 
side, which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  alkaline 
matter.  Herbaceous  weeds  are  more  productive  of 
potash  than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and 
these  than  trees ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves 
are  more  productive  than  timber.  But  plants  in  all 
cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  also 
influences  the  quantity  of  saline  matter. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  product  in 
potassa  of  several  plants,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Vauquelin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure : 

In  1000  parts.  Potassa. 

Dry  beech  bark G'OO 

Fern 6-26 

Large  rush 7-22 

Stalk  of  maize 17-50 

Bean  stalks 20-00 

Bastard  chamomile  (An- 
themis  cotida,  Linn.)  19-60 

Sunflower  stalks 20-00 

Common  nettle 25-03 

Vetch  plant 27 '50 

Thistles  in  full  growth  35-37 
Dry  straw  of  wheat  be- 
fore earing 47-00 

Wormwood 73-00 

Fumitory 79-00 


In  1000  parts.  Potassa. 

Pine  or  fir 0-45 

Poplar. 0-75 

Trefoil 075 

Beechwood 1-45 

Oak 1-53 

Boxwood 2-26 

Willow 285 

Elm  and  maple 3-90 

Wheat  straw 3-90 

Barb  of  oak  twigs 4-20 

Thistles 5-00 

Flax  stems 5  00 

Small  rushes 5-08 

Vine  shoots 5-50 

Barley  straw 5-80 


Exported  from 

Tons 

Value. 

1 

$113 

1 

86     , 

Boston  

21 

2,647 

New  York  

3332 

426,fi83 

Total  

3355 

$-129,428 

Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  chestnut 
husks,  broom,  heath,  furze,  tansy,  sorrel,  vine  leaves, 
beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other  plants,  abound  in 
potash  salts.  In  Burgundy,  the  well-known  cendres 
gravelees  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine 
pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun  :  the  ashes  con- 
tain fully  16  per  cent,  of  potassa. 

EXPORTS   OF   POT  AND  PEAJU,  ASHKS  FROM   THE  UNITED 
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Potatoes  (Ger.  Kartoffeln;  Du.  Aarduppelen;  Fr. 
Pommes  de  ten-e ;  It.  Patate,  Pomi  di  terra ;  Sp.  Patatas 
manchegas;  Russ.  Jabloki  semlenue),  the  roots  of  the 
Solarium  tuberosum,  of  innumerable  varieties,  and  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description. 

Historical  Notice. — The  common  English  or  Irish 
potato  (Solarium  tulerosuni),  so  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
civilized  globe,  contributing,  as  it  does,  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  to 
the  nourishment  and  fattening  of  stock,  is  regarded  as 
of  but  little  less  importance  in  our  national  economy 
than  maize,  wheat,  or  rice.  It  has  been  found  in  an 
indigenous  state  in  Chili,  on  the  mountains  near  Val- 
paraiso and  Mendoza;  also  near  Montevideo,  Lima, 
Quito,  as  well  as  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  more  re- 
cently in  Mexico,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Orizaba. 

The  history  of  this  plant,  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  sweet  potato,  is  involved  in  obscurity,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  their  introduction  into  Europe  are  somewhat 
conflicting,  and  often  they  appear  to  be  confounded 
with  one  another.  The  common  kind  was  doubtless 
introduced  into  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  where  as 
well  as  in  all  Spanish  countries,  the  tubers  are  known 
us  papas.  The  first  published  account  of  it  we  find  on 
record  is  in  La  Cronica  del  Peru,  by  Pedro  de  Cieca, 
printed  at  Seville  in  1553,  in  which  it  is  described, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving.  From  Spain  it  ap- 
pears to  have  found  its  way  into  Italy,  where  it  assumed 
the  same  name  as  the  truffle.  It  was  received  by 
Clusius,  at  Vienna,  in  1598,  in  whose  time  it  spread 
rapidly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  even  into  Germany. 
To  England  it  is  said  to  have  found  its  way  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  having  been  brought  from  Virginia  by 
Raleigh's  colonists  in  1586,  which  would  seem  improb- 
able, as  it  was  unknown  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  either  wild  or  cultivated ;  and,  besides,  Gough, 
in  his  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  says  it  was  first 
planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  at  Youg- 
hall,  near  Cork,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Ireland 
before  its  value  was  known  in  England.  Gerard,  in 
his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  gives  a  figure  of  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Batata  Viryiniana,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  sweet  potato,  Batata  edidls,  and  rec- 
ommends the  root  to  be  eaten  as  a  "  delicate  dish," 
but  not  as  a  common  food.  "  The  sweet  potato,"  says 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  "  was  used  in  England  as  a  delicacy 
long  before  the  introduction  of  our  potatoes;  it  was 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Spain  and  the 
Canaries,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  re- 
storing decayed  vigor."  It  is  related  that  the  common 
potato  was  accidentally  introduced  into  England  from 
Ireland  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  that  noticed 
by  Gerard,  in  consequence  of  the  wrecking  of  a  vessel 
on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  which  had  a  quantity  on 
board.  In  1663,  the  Royal  Society  of  England  took 
measures  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  this  vege- 
table, with  the  view  of  preventing  famine.  Notwith- 
standing its  utility  as  a  food  became  better  known, 
no  high  character  was  attached  to  it ;  and  the  writers 
on  gardening  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
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a  hundred  years  or  more  after  its  introduction,  treated 
of  it  rather  indifferently.  "They  are  much  used  in 
Ireland  and  America  as  bread,"  says  one  author,  "  and 
may  be  propagated  with  advantage  to  poor  people." 
The  famous  nurserymen,  London  and  Wise,  did  not 
consider  it  worthy  of  notice  in  their  Complete  Gardener, 
published  in  1719.  But  its  use  gradually  spread,  as 
its  excellences  became  better  understood.  It  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  before  it  was  general- 
ly known  either  in  Britain  or  North  America,  since 
which  it  has  been  most  extensively  cultivated.  The 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  common  potato  into 
the  British  North  American  colonies  is  not  precisely 
known. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  extends  through  the  whole 
of  Europe,  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  Australia,  the  south- 
ern and  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands. On  the  American  continent,  with  the  exception 
of  some  sections  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  culture  of  this 
root  extends  from  Labrador  on  the  east,  and  Nootka 
Sound  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Horn.  It  resists  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  cereals  the  frosts  of  the  North.  In 
this  country  it  is  principally  confined  to  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States,  where,  from  the  coolness 
of  the  climate,  it  acquires  a  farinaceous  consistence 
highly  conducive  to  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  has 
never  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Florida,  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  nor  Louisiana  —  perhaps  from  the  greater 
facility  of  raising  the  sweet  potato,  its  more  tropical 
rival.  Its  perfection,  however,  depends  as  much  upon 
the  soil  as  on  the  climate  in  which  it  grows;  for  in  the 
red  loam  on  the  banks  of  Bayou  Bocuf,  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  land  is  new,  it  is  stated  that  tubers  are  pro- 
duced as  large,  savory,  and  as  free  from  water  as  any 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  grown  at  Bermuda,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  numerous  other  ocean  isles.  The  chief  vari- 
eties cultivated  in  the  Northern  States  are  the  Carter, 
the  kidneys,  the  pink-eyes,  the  Mercer,  the  orange,  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  the  Merino,  and  the  Western  red ;  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  Mercer,  the  long 
red  or  Merino,  the  orange,  and  the  Western  red.  The 
yield  varies  from  50  to  400  bushels  and  upward  per 
acre,  but  generally  it  is  below  200  bushels.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  an  alarming  disease,  or  "  rot,"  has 
attacked  the  tubers  of  this  plant  about  the  time  they 
are  fully  grown.  It  has  not  only  appeared  in  nearly 
every  part  of  our  own  country,  but  has  spread  dismay 
at  times  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
has  been  felt  more  or  less  seriously  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  To  the  greater  uncertainty  attending  its 
cultivation  of  late  years,  from  this  cause,  must  be  at- 
tributed the  deficiency  of  the  crop  of  1849  as  compared 
with  that  of  1839.  This  is  one  of  the  four  agricultural 
products  which,  by  the  present  census,  appears  smaller 
than  it  was  ten  years  since. 

Sweet  Potato. — The  sweet  potato  (Batata  ed>tlis~)  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  intertropical  America, 
and  was  the  "  potato"  of  the  old  English  writers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  doubtless  in- 
troduced into  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  soon  aft- 
er their  settlement  by  the  Europeans,  being  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cultivated  products  of  those  colonies  as 
early  as  the  year  1648.  It  grows  in  excessive  abund- 
ance throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  as  far  north 
as  New  Jersey  and  the  southern  part  of  Michigan. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  purple,  the  red,  the 
yellow,  and  the  white,  the  former  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  South.  The  amount  of  sweet  potatoes  exported 
from  South  Carolina  in  1747-'48  was  700  bushels  ;  that 
of  the  common  potato  exported  from  the  United  Stales 
in  1820-"21,  90,889  bushels  ;  in  1830-'31,  112,875  bush- 
els ;  in  1840-'41,  136,095  bushels ;  in  1850-'51,  106,342 
bushels.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  all  sorts  raised  in  the  Union 
was  108,298,060  bushels;  of  1850,  104,055,989  bushels, 
of  which  38,259,196  bushels  were  sweet. 


COMPARATIVE    PRODUCTION    OF    POTATOES    IN    TH*    UNITED 

.-•i 'ATI-.S    IN    TI1K    VlAES    1S40   AND   1860. 


Irith  and  Sweet  I'otatoet 

1840 

1850. 

Alabama  

i/ros.ase 

BnaEafe 

£81.881 
10.8S8 
81,789 

2,C- 

7.813 

'2,67'2.-'   4 
2,28  ,114- 

2,490,666 
1,624 

'973^932 

3.5-5  :;-l 
8,861,074 

5,003,277 
1,274,511 

15  403*997 
5.71C.027 
5.-24:>.7r,o 
6.032.904 
651,029 
4.473,'.i63 

K-)-2(),'s03 
4.!'51,014 
3,130,567 
l,40-2.'.if>r, 
.  ...  .^ 

91.320 

44.  Hi- 

Columbia,  District  of  

12,035 
3.414.238 
'-'no.71-2 
264.617 
1.291.  306 
2.0'2.r).5-_'M 
1,626,794 
•2;  4  oil.) 
1,066,088 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

U  096,488 

2,'l09,20B 
1,630,100 
783.768 
6,206,606 
2,078,089 
31  i.l  '23,614 
8,609,989 
6,806,021 
9,535  663 
911.973 
2,698.313 
1,904,370 

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Missouri  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  

Texas  

Vermont  
Virginia  

8,860.751 
2,944,660 
419,606 

New  Mexico  Territory  

Oregon  Territory  

Utah  Territory  

Total  

108,15S,10(» 

105,146  044 

EXPORTS  OF  POTATOES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
YEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S55. 


.  Whither  exported. 

Bum-Is. 

V»lne. 

Russian  Possessions  in  N.  America.. 
Swedish  West  Indies  

40 
5 

$208 
10 

1,164 

0  7f7 

1 

2 

Dutch  West  Indies  

400 

1,08S 

66 

137 

7 

16 

5,164 

5  OiXl 

Other  British  North  American  Poss.  . 

230 

17240 

328 

3'  'MO 

189 

44.r> 

8,078 

6  035 

939 

1,788 

43.'.',V2 

5,1  S3 

9,1  lf> 

100 

100 

200 

20 

. 

Hayti     

184 

434 

125 

849 

Tin 

1  .'77 

102 

878 

6'29 

1.347 

11-.' 

1,888 

Chili  

130 

142 

Peru  

£00 

600 

:>;  ;. 

1,887 

;  ci 

1,861 

Whale  Fisheries  

676 

Total  

$lf)3.(lCl 

IMPORTS  OF  POTATOES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ro:t  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNK  '.'•<>. 


Whence  imported. 

BunLelt. 

Vain,-. 

Swedish  West  Indies  

IS 

:  r,:; 

Holland            

110 

74 

•-'.!':  7 

468 

1:;  :  7-^ 

4  •_'<•)'.> 

British  West  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

;>•-'•-' 

710 

116 

110 

•2H 

27 

9  i:!7 

5.413 

26  840 

12,783 

49 

88 

Whale  Fisheries  

6nr> 

Tot.il  

12ii.i','».l 

$71,218 
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Potomac  River,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  rises 
in  two  branches,  the  north  and  the  south,  in  and  near 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  forms,  through  nearly 
its  whole  course,  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  It  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  enters 
Chesapeake  Bay  between  Point  Lookout  and  Smith's 
Point  by  a  mouth  ten  miles  wide.  At  Alexandria  it  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  290  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  the  navy-yard 
in  Washington,  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  three  miles 
below  the  head  of  tide-water.  Above  this  it  is  ob- 
structed by  numerous  falls  and  rapids.  —  See  MARY- 
LAND, CHESAPEAKE. 

Pound  (Lat.  pondus,  weight),  a  measure  of  weight. 
In  England  two  different  pounds  are  used — the  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  pound  Troy.  The  pound  avoir- 
dupois weighs  7000  grains  Troy,  and  the  pound  Troy 
5760  grains.  The  former  is  divided  into  10  ounces, 
and  the  latter  into  12.  The  pound  sterling  was  in  Sax- 
on times,  about  A.D.  671,  a  pound  Troy  of  silver,  and  a 
shilling  was  its  twentieth  part ;  consequently  the  lat- 
ter was  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present. — 
PEACHAM.  The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  though  some  suppose  it  was  equivalent 
to  an  Attic  mina,  or  £3  4s.  Id.  Our  avoirdupois  weight 
(a coir  du  poids)  came  from  the  French,  and  contains 
sixteen  ounces  ;  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  Troy  weight 
as  seventeen  to  fourteen. — CHAMBERS  ;  see  also  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,  December,  1857,  456—457.  An  old  pound 
weight  of  geographical  significance,  named  Easterling, 
divided  into  twelve  ounces,  was  in  use  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons some  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  same  weight,  called  the  Tower,  and  the  Moneyers' 
pound,  was  styled  by  early  French  writers  the  Roman 
and  the  Rochelle  pound ;  also  known  among  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Cologne  pound.  A  simple  system  of  ex- 
change, by  which  a  pound  of  silver  money,  in  tale,  was 
made  to  equal  a  pound  in  gross  weight,  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Charles  the  Great,  in  France,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  In  Britain,  under  the  First 
William,  of  Normandy,  an  ordinance  declared,  "  The 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom  shall 
remain  as  our  worthy  predecessors  have  established." 
Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  ounce  of  silver,  in  En- 
gland, to  be  cut  into  sixty  pennies ;  so  that  the  penny, 
formerly  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce,  thenceforth  became 
the  sixtieth  part !  From  the  termination  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  coinage  of  English  silver  has  gen- 
erally retained  a  purity  of  -925  thousandths,  called  the 
"  Sterling  Standard."  Another  pound  weight,  also  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  had  been  brought  from  Cai- 
ro, in  Egypt,  to  Troyes  of  Champagne,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades.  Carried  into  England  by  foreign 
goldsmiths,  Lombard  merchants,  possibly  from  Venice, 
about  the  year  1496,  it  gradually  superseded  the  old 
Easterling  weights,  and  found  access  into  the  British 
Mint,  by  decision  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1543  this  king 
began  to  debase  the  fineness  of  the  silver  coins,  and 
also  reduced  their  standard  weight.  The  British  stat- 
ute of  12(56  established  two  common  measures  for  mon- 
ey, weights,  dry  and  wet  quantities,  with  presumed 
consent  of  the  people  and  approval  by  the  king,  which 
'seem  to  render  "  wheat  and  silver  money  the  two 
weights  of  the  balance,  the  natural  tests  and  standards 
of  each  other."  Unfortunately  for  such  decision,  nei- 
ther wheat  corn  grains  nor  silver  are  by  nature  exact 
weights  suited  for  a  standard,  "  a  rule  by  which  other 
things  may  be  correctly  compared,  adjusted,  and  val- 
ued." The  accredited  proportions  of  these  old  meas- 
ures being  accessible,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  test 
their  quantities.  Edward  IV.,  in  1461,  struck  a  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  named  an  "  angel," 
because  such  an  image  was  represented  upon  the  face 
of  it,  with  the  likeness  of  a  ship  on  the  reverse.  Hen- 
ry IV.  (1483  to  1509)  introduced  "  the  sovereign,"  or 
"  rose  noble,"  of  gold.  "  The  guinea,"  designed  to  be 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  but  requiring  subse- 


quent correction,  was  not  ordained  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  England.  In  1821  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
proposed,  and  it  was  so  decided,  by  act  of  George  IV., 
in  1824,  1st.  That  the  parliamentary  standard  yard, 
made  by  Bird,  in  1760,  be  henceforth  the  legal  stand- 
ard of  the  British  empire  ;  2d.  That  the  parliamentary 
standard  Troy  pound  weight,  made  in  1758,  continue 
unaltered ;  3d.  That  seven  thousand  grains  be  de- 
clared to  constitute  the  pound-weight  avoirdupois, 
now  called  the  British  imperial  pound.  By  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1828,  "the  brass 
Troy  pound  weight,  procured  by  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  in  the  year  1827,  for  the  use 
of  the  Mint,  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  conformably  to  which  the  coinage  there- 
of shall  be  regulated."  Yet  we  possess  three  several 
standing  weights  for  coinage  accounts,  each  one  derived 
from  a  distinct  unitary  measure  taken  from  'as  many  dif- 
ferent nations.  1st.  We  have  a  Troy  standard  for  quan- 
tities, from  Britain;  2d.  A  metrical  standard  for  quali- 
ties, from  France ;  3d.  An  avoirdupois  standard  for 
proportions,  from  Spain.  The  sole  remnant  retained 
from  the  original  scale  of  the  mother  country  being 
the  Troy  ounce,  now  divided  and  multiplied  decimally. 
—  Report  of  Dr.  J.  H.  GIBBON  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  North  Carolina.  See  PENNY. 

Pratique.  The  writing  or  license  of  this  name  was 
originally  addressed  by  the  Southern  nations  to  the 
ports  of  Italy  to  which  vessels  were  bound,  and  signi- 
fied that  the  ship  so  licensed  came  from  a  place  or 
country  in  a  health}'  state,  and  no  way  infected  with 
the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease.  The  pratique 
is  now  called  a  bill  of  health,  and  is  still  of  the  same 
intent  and  import. — ASHE. 

Precious  Metals,  a  designation  frequently  ap- 
plied to  gold  and  silver.  We  have  given,  under  the 
articles  GOLD  and  SILVER,  a  short  account  of  each 
metal ;  and  we  now  propose  laying  before  the  reader 
some  details  with  respect  to  their  supply  and  consump- 
tion. To  enter  fully  into  this  interesting  and  difficult 
subject  would  require  a  long  essay,  or  rather  a  large 
volume.  Mr.  Jacob  published  in  1831  an  "  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the 
Precious  Metals,"  in  which  he  takes  up  the  subject  at 
the  earliest  period,  and  continues  it  to  the  above  epoch. 
And  though  far  from  being  so  learned,  complete,  or  sat- 
isfactory as  might  ha^e  been  expected,  this  work  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  in- 
quiries. But  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  sub- 
ject has  acquired  an  interest  and  importance  with 
which  it  was  not  previously  invested. 

Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  Since  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  derived  from  that  continent. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  great 
work,  "  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espayne"  sever- 
al estimates,  some  of  them  framed  by  individuals  of 
great  intelligence,  were  in  circulation,  of  the  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  imported  from  America.  They,  how- 
ever, differed  widely  from  each  other,  and  were  all 
framed  from  comparatively  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Humboldt  brought  these  estimates  together  as 
follows : 


Authors. 

Epochs. 

Dollars. 

1492-1724 
1492-1628 
1492-15D5 
1519-1617 
1492-17SO 
1492-1775 
1763-1777 
1724-1800 

1492-1775 

3,536,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
1,536,000,000 
5,154,000,000 
8,800,000,000 
304,000,000 
1,600,000,000 

5,072,000,000 

Raynal  

The  Author  of  the  Recherches\ 
sur  le  Commerce,  Amster-1- 
dam,1779  ) 

—  Essai  sur  la,  Xouvelle  Espcvjne,  tome  iii. 
But  these  have  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more 
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extensive  and  laborious  investigations  of  Humboldt. 
This  illustrious  traveler,  besides  being  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  having 
ready  access  to  official  sources  of  information  unknown 
to  the  writers  already  alluded  to,  was  well  versed  in  ' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,  and  critically  ex- 
amined several  of  the  most  celebrated  mines,  lie  was, 
therefore,  incomparably  better  qualified  for  forming 
correct  conclusions  as  to  the  past  and  present  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  than  any  of  those  who  had  hither- 
to speculated  on  the  subject.  His  statements  have,  in- 
deed, been  accused  of  exaggeration ;  and  we  incline  to 
think  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
charge  is,  in  some  measure,  well  founded,  particularly 
as  respects  the  accounts  of  the  profits  made  by  mining, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  may  be  increased.  But  this  criticism  applies, 
if  at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  the  accounts  Hum- 
boldt has  given  of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines,  and  j 


the  exports  to  Europe.  And  making  every  allowance 
for  the  imperfection  inseparable  from  such  investiga- 
tions, it  is  still  true  that  the  statements  in  question, 
and  the  inquiries  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  statistical  science.  According  to  Hnmboldt,  the  an- 
nual average  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  derived 
from  America  have  been  as  follows  : 

Dollar*  a  Year 
at  ma  Average. 

From  1492  to  1500 250  OiKJ 

1500  to  1545 3,CX;0.000 

1545  to  1600 11,000  000 

1600  to  1700 16,000,000 

1700  to  1750 2-2,600,000 

1750  to  1803 35,300,000 

— Essaisnr  la  Xouvelle  Expagnc,  in. 

The  following  is  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  of  America  at  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century  : 


i;< 

Id. 

SUv< 

T. 

Value  of  the 

Political  Divisions. 

Marks  of 
Caatile 

Kilogs. 

Marks  of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Gold  and  Silver 
iu  Dollars. 

7,000 

1,601) 

2,333,2.'() 

537  512 

23  000  (MM) 

3,400 

782 

6ll,OJO 

140  478 

6  '  40  000 

12,212 

2,807 

2!),700 

6,827 

2  060  000 

Vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  

2,200 

506 

481,830 

110,704 

4  850  000 

10,505 

4,714 

2  '00  000 

Brazil  

29,900 

6573 

4,36ii,()00 

Total  

'i5,21T 

17,291 

3,46i),840 

7'.  5,581 

43,500,000 

Humboldt  further  estimated  the  annual  produce  of 
the  European  mines  of  Hungaiy,  Saxony,  etc.,  and 
those  of  Northern  Asia,  at  the  same  period,  at  about 
£1,000,000  more.  The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in 
America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  as  1  to  46 ;  in  Europe  the  proportions 
were  as  1  to  40.  The  value  of  equal  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  were  then  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  15£  to 
1.  From  1800  to  1810  the  yield  of  the  American  mines 
continued  to  increase ;  and  their  produce,  and  that  of 
the  European  and  Russian  mines,  was  then  probably 
rather  above  than  below  $55,000,000.  But  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  contest  began  which  terminated  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  Spain  and 
her  American  colonies.  The  convulsions  and  inse- 
curity arising  out  of  this  struggle — the  proscription  of 
the  old  Spanish  families,  to  whom  the  mines  principal- 
ly belonged,  who  repaired,  with  the  wrecks  of  their 
fortunes,  some  to  Cuba,  some  to  Spain,  and  some  to 
Bordeaux  and  the  south  of  France — caused  the  aban- 
donment of  several  of  the  mines,  and  an  extraordinary 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  their  produce.  There  are 
no  means  of  estimating  the  precise  extent  of  this  de- 
cline ;  but  according  to  Jacob,  who  collected  and  com- 
pared all  the  existing  information  on  the  subject,  the 
total  average  produce  of  the  American  mines,  inclusive 
of  Brazil,  during  the  twentv  years  ending  with  1829, 
may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000  a  year ;  being  less 
than  half  their  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury!— JACOB  on  Precious  Afetals.  It  has,  however, 
been  supposed  that  Jacob  rather  exaggerated  the  fall- 
ing off.  And,  at  all  events,  the  supplies  of  bullion  ob- 
tained from  Mexico  and  South  America  began,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  work  (1831),  to  in* 
and,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy  to  which  they  have 
continued  to  be  a  prey,  that  increase  has  been  main- 
tained down  to  the  year  1853.  •  It  appears  from  the 
returns  sent  home  by  the  British  consuls  that  the  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Mexican  mints  amounted 
in  1847  to  $16,923,948.  and  in  1848  to  $19,506,754.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  these 
metals  are  raised  and  exported  from  Mexico  without 
being  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined.  And  taking 
this  item  into  account,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  entire  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  in  1847  and  1848  at  about  19  and 
21  i  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  from  17  to  20fc  millions 
were  in  silver.  In  1842,  Mr.  B.  II.  Wilson,  consul  in 


Peru,  estimated  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines  at 
about  $5,210,000  a  year.  —  Parliamentary  Paper,  No. 
476,  Session  1843.  And  it  has  since  increased  to 
$6,500,000  or  $7,000,000.  The  produce  of  the  Bolivian 
mines  is  usually  estimated  at  about  half  the  produce 
of  those  of  Peru.  In  1850  the  produce  of  the  Chilian 
mines,  according  to  the  official  returns,  amounted  to 
$7,020,671. — Annuaire  de  PEconomie  Politique,  1853. 

Birkmyre's  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  1846  and  1850,  the  most  elaborate  and  val- 
uable of  any  hitherto  published,  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  the  19th  May,  1851.  We  subjoin  some 
of  its  principal  portions. 

"The  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  produced  at  the 
under-mentioned  epochs  were : 

"  In  1801  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in 
America  was  46,331  Ibs. ;  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  4,916  Ibs. ;  total  prod- 
uce, 51,217  Ibs.  =  55,910  Ibs.  British  standard  gold  = 
£2,612,200. 

"  In  1846  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in 
America  was  25,503  Ibs. ;  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  89,171  Ibs. ;  total  prod- 
uce, 114.674  Ibs.  =  125,108  Ibs.  British  standard  gold= 
£5,846,721. 

"  In  1850  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in 
America  was  261,731  Ibs. ;  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  104.219  Ibs. :  total 
produce,  ."65,950  Ibs.  =399,247  Ibs.  British  standard 
gold  =£18,65 1,322. 

"The  above  quantities  are  probably  less  than  the 
actual  production.  The  duties  on  gold  in  Kussia  on 
the  produce  of  the  private  mines  are  heavy,  varying 
from  12  to  21  per  cent. :  in  Austria  they  amount  to  10 
per  cent.,  in  Brazil  to  5  per  cent.,  and  are  understood 
to  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  smuggling.  In  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  du- 
ties, the  gold  and  silver  stated  in  the  table  are  only  the 
quantities  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined,  there  be- 
ing no  means  of  determining  the  quantity  used  in  jew- 
elry and  other  arts  and  manufactures." 

The  exhaustion  of  the  precious  metals  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  arts  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States  probably  exceeds  the  ordinary  intimates.  It  is 
known  that  in  England  alone  the  weekly  consumption 
of  fine  gold  is  equivalent  to  600  ounces — used  largely  in 
gilding  metals  by  the  electrotype  and  the  water-gild- 
ing processes. 
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COMPARATIVE  TAIII.K,  RHOWINO  THE  ANNUAL  PRODUCE  (APPROXIMATE  CALCULATION)  ix  VALVK  OF  VIM:  GOLD  ANI>  SIL- 
\i:it  v»it  1840  AND  18f)0,  TUB  FIRST  HF.ING  TWO  YEARS  UEFORE  TJIE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RICH  DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD  IN  CAL- 
IFORNIA ;  THE  LATTER  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  DISCOVERY. 


1846. 

1850. 

Wold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

£12,000,001) 

£62,088 

£12,062,088 

£237,336 

£1,864 

£239,230 

115.430 

11,444 

126,874 

•249,75:! 

3,457,020 

3,7U6,773 

382,901 

5,G83,3:;3 

5,766,234 

•252,407 

42,929 

295,336 

252.407 

43,020 

295,836 

96/241 

1,000,580 

1,096,824 

90,  '241 

1,000,583 

I,090,8i4 

60,337 

400,191 

520,548 

<;o,:!.r>7 

400,101 

520,543 

Chili          .           

145,585 

297,029 

442.614 

145,585 

297,021) 

442,614 

Brazil  

259,871 

2,003 

261,874 

283,008 

2,227 

2.H,  '21)5 

Total  of  North  and  South  America.  . 

£1,  301  ,560 
£3,414,427 

£5,261,619 
£167,831 

£6,563,17!) 
£3,582,258 

£13,341,  'JS'.l 
£4,175,860 

£7,259,8^4 
£171,817 

£20,6;  i! 
£4,347.477 

32,346 

32,346 

35,607 

35.007 

357 

138,022 

108,379 

357 

138,022 

138,379 

198,200 

19S,'200 

198,200 

198,'200 

28-2,750 

282,654 

565,404 

2S8JCS 

286,971 

575,679 

17,841 

7,444 

25,285 

17,841 

7,444 

25,285 

2,4'.,8 

227,499 

229,907 

2,498 

440,210 

442,703 

109,'JS!) 

109,08:) 

160,000 

100,000 

203,900 

1,05'j 

204.950 

203  900 

1,056 

t'04,956 

305,900 

1,584 

307,484 

305,850 

1,584 

307,484 

100,000 

517 

100,517 

100,000 

5!7 

100,517 

72,240 

374 

72614 

72,240 

374 

72,614 

G3,719 

S30 

64,049 

63,719 

330 

64,049 

30,585 

53,460 

84,045 

30,585 

53,460 

Si,  045 

Various  countries*  

50,975 

33,000 

83,975 

50,975 

03,000 

83,075 

Total  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  .  . 
Total  of  North  and  South  America.  . 

£4,i>-l5,l!>2 
1,301,560 

£1,25-1,306 
5,261,619 

£5,71)9,498 
6,5(53,179 

£5,312,533 
13,341,989 

£1,528,592 
7,259,824 

£0,840,975 
20,601,813 

Grand  total  

£5,840,752 

£6,515,925 

£12,362,677 

£18,654,522 

£8,788,416 

£27,442,788 

*  Exclusive  of  China  and  Japan,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known to  Europeans. 


Some  small  portion  of  the  quantities  exported  to 
Egypt  was  probably  detained  in  that  country  or  for- 
warded to  Australia.  But  by  far  the  greater  part, 
perhaps  not  less  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole, 
was  destined  for,  and  went  to,  India.  But  although 
India  did  not,  for  several  years  prior  to  1850,  derive 
any  considerable  supply  of  bullion  from  Europe,  she 
drew  during  that  period  large  supplies  from  China. 
This  was  a  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  im- 
portations of  opium  into  the  latter.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tea  and  silk,  China  has  few  native  products, 
other  than  the  precious  metals,  fit  for  foreign  markets. 
And  the  exports  of  the  former  being  not  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  products  sent  to  her  from 
Europe  and  America,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
cotton  and  opium  imported  from  India  is  paid  for  in 
bullion,  the  increased  exports  of  which  are  said  to  have 
latterly  brought  serious  difficulties.  It  appears,  for  ex- 
ample, that  at  an  average  of  the  seventeen  years  end- 
ing with  1850-'51,  the  annual  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  from  India  to  China  amounted  to  £4,564,400 
a  year,  and  that  of  the  merchandise  imported  to  only 
£643,210,  leaving  a  balance  of  no  less  than  £3,921,190 
a  j'ear  to  be  paid  in  bullion,  and  in  drafts  on  London 
and  other  places  indebted  to  China.  The  following 
table,  which  is  deduced  from  the  account  compiled  by 
the  Indian  custom-house,  shows  the  balance  between 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  treasure  into  and 
from  India,  for  17  years,  1831-'ol.  Since  1851  this  cur- 
rent of  goldand  silver  from  Europe  has  largely  increased, 
swelling  the  hoards  of  treasure  in  China  and  India. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TREASURE  INTO 
AND  FKOM  INDIA  DURING  EACH  OF  THE  17  YEABB  ENDINO 
•WITII  1850-'51. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

1834--35 

£1,8.  3,023 

£194,741 

£1,698,282 

1835-'  36 

2,146,4(55 

108,109 

2,C38,353 

1836-'37 

2,030,107 

263,9i?4 

1,772,233 

1837-'38 

2,610,101 

340,C56 

2,269,445 

183S-'39 

3,010,921) 

347,906 

2,663,014 

1S39-'40 

1,945,264 

470,523 

1,474,741 

1S10-'41 

1,786,253 

306,486 

1,419,767 

1S41--42 

1,841,335 

515,076 

1,326,259 

1842-43 

3,443,292 

215,797 

3,227,495 

1843-'44 

4.794,678 

740.H76 

4,0-18,602 

1  84  4-'  45 

3,752,472 

1,106,840 

2,645,532 

1S45-46 

2.495,!  59 

816,028 

1.079,931 

1S46--47 

2,939,922 

713,870 

2,2-26,052 

1847-'48 

1,973,391 

1,4-^6,038 

547,353 

1848-49 

4,204.503 

2,539,743 

1,664,760 

1849-'50 

3.096,807 

971/244 

2,426,502 

1850-'51 

3,811,803 

541,289 

3,270,520 

Total  excess  of  imports £3(1,427,905 

Average  annual  excess  of  imports 2.142,818 

Now  it  appears  from  this  table  that  the  imports  of 
bullion  into  India  during  the  seventeen  years  ending 
with  1850-'51,  exceeded  the  exports  by  the  gross  sum 
of  £36,427,905,  being  at  the  rate  of  £2,142,818  a  year. 
The  following  tables  show  the  countries  from  which 
the  bullion  imported  into  India  during  the  four  years 
ending  with  1850-'51  was  derived,  and  those  to  which 
the  bullion  exported  was  sent. 

The  accumulations  of  gold  from  California  and  Aus- 
tralia have  created  a  strong  desire  for  India  and  China 
goods,  for  which  specie  must  be  paid  in  lieu  of  domestic 
goods  or  produce  from  England  or  the  United  States. 


TREASURE  IMPORTED  INTO  INDIA  FROM  1S47-'4S  TO  1850-'51. 


Where  from. 

1841-'48. 

1848-M9. 

1849-'50. 

I860-  '51. 

United  Kingdom  

£58,64:) 
12,689 
34,850 
335,258 

£36,834 
14,496 
18,125 
386,310 
200 
C5,867 
3,109,002 

162',  531 
54,402 
330,919 
522 
24,096 
1,200 

£26,090 
16,435 
6,949 
465,189 
1,119 
109,145 
2,326,917 

"867 
86,691 
84,902 
239,694 
52 
32,156 

£503,030 
13,054 
9,736 
472,092 
2,814 
371,368 
1,845,284 
18,378 

138,824 
76,806 
149,216 

2lb',S53 
55 

Africa  

America  

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Ceylon  

67,424 
1,036,343 
2,099 

China  

France  

Hamburg  

Mauritius  and  Bourbon  

84,321 
42,634 

2::4,004 

141 
4,980 

Pegu  

Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca  

Sonmeanee  

Suez  

Sumatra  
Total 
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TREASURE  EXPORTED  FROM  INDIA  FROM  1847-'4S  TO  1S50-'51. 


Where  to. 

i*n-'4s. 

1648-  '49. 

1849-'50. 

18SO-'51. 

United  Kingdom  
Africa    

.£706,05'.) 
7,892 
5,450 
87,152 

£1,498.804 
15,405 
2,236 
68,270 

V,047 
681,777 
528 
64 

llV,094 
400 
300 
65,104 
15,398 

78,358 

£118.488 
10.SB1 

cb',460 

'"r-4 

361,828 
60,061 
6,000 
30 
219,583 

80',238 
28,684 
133 
24,266 

£10,163 
9,511 
700 
46,060 
2,186 
Too 
852,288 
21,000 

25,244 

"ioo 

142,404 
26,242 

4,692 

290,908 
32,498 

Mauritius  and  Bourbon  

172,323 

31 
89,131 
33,295 

Sonmeanee  

Suez  

600 

Total  

.£1.426,033 

£2,.r;3;>,743 

£'..71,244 

£541,289 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  China  furnished 
two-thirds  or  more  of  all  the  bullion  imported  into  In- 
dia during  the  four  j'ears  ending  with  1850-'51 ;  and 
that  till  the  last-mentioned  year  the  imports  from  Eu- 
rope were  quite  inconsiderable,  and  greatly  exceeded 
by  the  exports  to  it.  China,  indeed,  has  been  long 
known  to  be  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter  of  bull- 
ion. But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  or  since 
the  importations  of  opium  became  so  immense,  that 
her  exports  of  bullion  have  become  so  very  large  as  to 
make  them  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  The 
imports  of  bullion  into  India  from  the  United  States 
have,  till  recently,  been  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
notice.  A  direct  intercourse  has  now  been  commenced 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  eastern  hemisphere  ; 
but  hitherto  all  shipments  of  bullion  to  India  and  Chi- 
na on  American  account  have  been  made  through  Lon- 
don. During  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1852,  the 
Americans  sent  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of 
$32,127,379  to  England.  But  though  the  value  of 
their  imports  from  India  and  China  during  that  year 
amounted  to  $14,818,991,  while  that  of  their  exports 
thither  amounted  to  only  $3,267,675,  they  did  not  send 
to  either  a  single  dollar  or  a  single  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  or  silver  direct  from  America. — Report  en  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1852,  p. 
36,  et  seq. 

But  under  such  circumstances  there  Avill  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  demand  in  India  for  the  bullion 
of  Australia  and  America.  Indeed,  the  probability 
seems  to  be,  from  the  late  extraordinary  importation 
of  bullion  from  Europe,  that  the  supply  from  China 
and  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  had  not 
sufficed  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  India.  And  inde- 
pendent of  this  circumstance,  it  is  plain  that  a  slight 
fall  in  the  value  of  bullion  in  other  countries  would 
render  it  a  still  more  advantageous  article  of  export 
to  India.  And  taking  the  vast  extent  and  population 
of  the  peninsula  into  account,  and  the  habit,  univers- 
ally prevalent  in  it,  of  hoarding  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  supposing  the  treasure-current 
to  continue  to  set  in  an  easterly  direction,  how  great  a 
quantity  of  bullion  might  be  thrown  upon  the  markets 
of  India  and  the  adjacent  countries  before  any  very 
sensible  reduction  of  its  value  was  manifested.  It  is 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
exportation  of  bullion  to  India  in  1850-'52.  Most 
probably  it  has  been  owing  partly  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  demand  for  it  in  India,  and  partly 
to  those  peculiar  to  its  supply  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  certain  portion  (about  $15,000,000) 
of  the  annual  imports  from  India  and  China  consists 
of  remittances  on  account  of  the  East  India  Company's 
home  charges.  But  independently  of  this  item,  tho 
imports  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods  into  England  and 
tho  United  States  have  latterly  been  so  very  great, 
that  they  have  left  a  balance  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
export  of  specie.  Most  probably,  also,  the  occupation 
of  the  Punjab  has  occasioned  a  demand  for  additional 
supplies  of  currency  for  that  province,  while  consider- 


able quantities  would  be  wanted  for  the  Burmese  ex- 
pedition. The  refusal  to  receive  gold  in  payment  of 
revenue,  though  its  influence  has  been  exaggerated, 
has  no  doubt  contributed  to  bring  about  the  same  re- 
sult, or  to  increase  the  demand  for  silver  in  India. 
And  it  further  appears  that  the  balances  of  treasure 
belonging  to  the  Indian  government  in  its  different 
treasuries  throughout  India  have  lately  increased  to 
an  inconvenient  extent,  or  to  about  16  millions  ster- 
ling, when  from  8  to  10  millions  would  suffice  for  ev- 
ery purpose  of  regularity  and  security.  But  measures 
are  now  (1853)  in  progress  connected  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  debt  which  will  set  free 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  surplus  treasure ;  and 
will  thus  have  the  double  effect  of  diminishing  or  stop- 
ping the  demand  for  silver  in  India,  and  of  enabling 
the  country  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  abstracted  from  the  great  work  of  pro- 
duction.— See  an  able  article  in  the  Economist,  3d  De- 
cember, 1853.  It  would  also  seem  that  while  circum- 
stances were  occurring  in  India  which  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  drain  for  bullion  to  that  quarter  and  its 
continuance,  there  was  simultaneously  an  excess  of 
silver  in  America  and  Europe,  occasioned  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  gold  for  that  metal  in  the  currencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  France.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  renewed  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  to  have 
been  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  product  in  the  Amer- 
ican mines,  there  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  }-ears 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  Eusso- 
Asiatic  mines  and  washings,  or  rather  of  the  latter.  In 
1830,  for  example,  the  produce  of  the  Siberian  gold 
washings  was  estimated  at  only  5f  poods;  whereas  it 
had  increased  in  1840  to  above  240  poods,  and  in  1847 
to  no  fewer  than  1363  poods.  In  addition  to  the  wash- 
ings the  Ural  mines  yield  from  310  to  320  poods  gold. 
The  produce  from  both  sources  amounted  in  1847,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  to  1741  poods.  But  it 
has  not  been  so  great  since,  being  in 

1S4S 1726  poods. 

1849 15S7      " 

1850 ;..  1485      " 

1S51 1432      " 

The  official  authorities  ascribe  this  falling  off  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  deposits,  and  the  unskillfulness  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  falling  off  be  not  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  whether  it  be  not  occasioned  by  the  enormous  taxis 
which  have  been  imposed  of  late  years  on  the  gold  ob- 
tained from  the  washings.  The  principal  tax  varies 
according  to  the  produce,  being  5  per  cent,  on  wash- 
ings that  yield  from  1  to  2  poods  per  annum,  increas- 
ing by  various  steps  till  it  amounts  to  32  per  cent,  on 
those  which  yield  50  poods.  And  there  are  other  du- 
ties which,  though  less  in  amount,  are  of  the  same  op- 
pressive character. 

These  exorbitant  duties  have,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
lessen  the  produce  of  the  washings.  It  is,  however, 
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all  but  certain  that  their  principal  effect  has  been  to 
defeat  themselves  by  tempting  the  parties  concerned  to 
adopt  every  means  by  which  they  might  be  evaded ;  and 
the  notorious  corruption  of  the  Russian  revenue  officers 
renders  this  comparatively  easy.  Perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  from  a  third  part  to  a  half  of  the  produce  of  the 
washings  is  exempted  from  the  duty.  But  taking  it  at 
a  third,  and  supposing  the  taxed  produce  of  the  wash- 
ings to  have  amounted  in  1851  to  1117  poods,  the  real 
produce  would  be  1489  poods ;  to  which  if  we  add  315 
poods  for  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Oural,  the 
aggregate  total  would  amount  to  1804  poods.  And  this, 
equal  to  72,160  Ibs.  Troy,  makes  over  $18,905,000. 

There  has  also  been  of  late  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  yield  of  the  Spanish  mines,  which  is  at  present 
supposed  to  amount  to  from  $2,250,000  to  $2,500,000  a 
year.  Including  the  silver  raised  in  Russia  and  else- 
where, and  that  obtained  from  the  refining  of  lead, 
the  produce  of  which  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds 
$1,000,000  a  year  (see  LEAD),  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  $7,500,000.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  (excluding  the  produce  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  and  Australian  gold  fields)  that  the  aggregate 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Asiatic  Russia,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
amounted  in  1850-'ol  (and  it  is  probably  about  the 
same  at  present,  1853)  to  $70,425,000,  being  about 
$15,000,000  greater  than  their  production  in  1810,  when 
the  American  mines  had  attained  their  maximum  de- 
gree of  productiveness.  Notwithstanding  the  large  ad- 
dition made  to  the  supply  of  gold  by  the  Siberian  wash- 
ings, it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  balanced  by  the 
excess  of  silver  produced  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
And  the  old  proportion  of  about  15  to  1  between  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sensibly  affected  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  au- 
riferous deposits  in  California  and  Australia. 

Supplies  of  Gold  from  California  and  Australia. — But 
the  discovery  of  these  deposits  threatens  to  bring  about 
a  most  material  change  in  the  real,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  comparative  values  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and 
is,  indeed,  among  the  most  remarkable  events  of  which 
economical  history  has  preserved  any  account.  The 
gold  is  found  in  the  debris  of  the  quartz  rocks  in  which 
it  had  been  imbedded,  sometimes  in  grains  and  flakes, 
and  sometimes  in  lumps  (nuggets),  of  varying,  but  oc- 
casionally of  considerable  magnitude.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  is  comparatively  abundant ;  and  the  yield,  both 
in  California  and  Australia,  is  quite  unprecedented,  and 
such  as  would  not  previously  have  been  conceived  pos- 
sible. The  Californian  deposits  were  discovered  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  1848 ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  remoteness  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  above  5000  persons  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  end  of  the  season,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  realized  above  £5,000,000.  The  news 
of  the  discovery  and  of  the  unexampled  richness  of  the 
gold  fields  having  spread  on  all  sides  with  electrical 
rapidity,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  influx  of  immi- 
grants from  most  parts  of  the  world  into  California. 
The  supplies  of  gold  attained  to  an  unexampled  mag- 
nitude ;  cities  rose  in  the  wilderness  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment; the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  deserted,  was  crowded  with  ships 
and  steamers  from  the  most  distant  countries;  and 
California  is  now  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with 
a  population  of  from  250,000  to  300,000. — See  articles 
GOLD,  CALIFORNIA,  and  PRICES,  for  the  production  of 
gold  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  shipments,  very  large 
amounts,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  are  conveyed 
away  from  California  by  parties  returning  to  Mexico, 
to  the  Eastern  States,  Europe,  and  China.  Of  these 
various  estimates  have  been  made ;  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  the  best-informed  quarters  seem  to  be  that, 


when  they  are  included,  and  allowance  is  also  made  for 
the  quantity  retained  at  home,  the  total  yield  of  gold  in 
California  in  1852  may  be  moderately  reckoned  at  from 
$40,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

But  vast  as  it  certainly  is,  this  production  is  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  Australia.  The  deposits  in  the  latter 
were  not  discovered  till  1851.  And  they  are  so  very 
rich,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  has  been  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  gold  fields  of  Victoria  only  are  esti- 
mated to  have  produced  in  1852  no  fewer  than  4,247,657 
oz.,  which,  taken  at  the  rate  of  $18  an  oz..  gives  a  gross 
amount  of  $76,457,826 — (Statement  by  Mr.  KIIULL,  of 
Melbourne);  to  which,  adding  $15,000,000  for  the  esti- 
mated produce  of  the  Sydney  or  New  South  Wales  gold 
fields,  the  total  produce  of  the  continent  will  amount  to 
$91,457,826.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  present  an- 
nual supply  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  estimated  at 
about  £47,000,000  or  $209,905,000 ;  viz., 

America  (except  California) $43  500,000 

Kurope , 7,500,000 

Russo-Asiatic  provinces 18,9(15,000 

California 45,000,000 

Australia 95,000,000 

Total $iOS),'J05,000 

Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals. — In  order  to  form 
a  reasonable  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  this  vast  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  their  uses  and  probable  con- 
sumption'. And  this  inquiry,  we  regret  to  say,  is  still 
more  difficult,  and  more  likely  to  be  infected  with 
errors,  than  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  their  production. 
The  precious  metals  are  used  as  coin  or  currency  to 
facilitate  exchanges;  as  wealth  which  may  be  con- 
veniently kept  or  hoarded  ;  and  they  are  used  in  the 
arts,  as  plate,  in  gilding,  etc.  The  quantities  employ- 
ed in  these  functions  are  very  large  indeed.  They 
vary,  however,  in  different  countries  and  periods  with 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  paper  money,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  use  of  coins  is  lessened  by  the 
various  devices  resorted  to  for  economizing  currency ; 
the  fashion,  as  to  plate  and  furniture ;  the  feeling  of 
security  at  the  time ;  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances, all  liable  to  great  and  sometimes  sudden 
changes.  The  gold  and  silver  employed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  currency,  and  in  the  customary  reserves  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least 
$200,000,000.  In  France  the  precious  metals  employ- 
ed in  the  same  way  probably  amount  to  double  that 
sum,  or  to  $400,000,000.  The  amount  in  the  United 
States  employed  for  the  same  purposes  may  be  stated 
at  $275,000,000.  And  we  believe  that  we  may  estimate 
the  entire  sum  employed  as  currency  in  Europe,  Amer- 
ica (North  and  South),  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Algeria,  at  about  $1,900,000,000.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  article,  and  with 
the  limits  within  which  it  must  be  confined,  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  the  numerous,  and  often  conflicting, 
statements  and  details  on  which  this  estimate  has  been 
founded.  Some  information  with  respect  to  it  may  be 
found  in  Chevalier's  valuable  treatise  De  la  Monnaie 
(p.  326,  etc.),  Paris,  1850 ;  in  Stirling's  Gold  Discoveries, 
p.  182 ;  in  the  learned  and  excellent  tract  of  Tegoborski, 
Essai  de  la  Decouverte  des  Cites  Auriferes  en  Calif ornie 
et  en  Australie,  etc.,  p.  65;  and  in  a  host  of  other  pub- 
lications. The  precious  metals  in  circulation  in  Russia 
in  the  early  part  of  1851  were  estimated  in  the  Peters- 
burg Gazette  (October  12,  1852)  at  326,000,000  roubles, 
equal,  at  80  cents  per  rouble,  to  $260,000,000.  The 
greater  part  (190,000,000  roubles)  of  this  currency  con- 
sisted of  gold.  Now,  supposing  this  sum  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  above  stated,  as  currency,  we  have  first  to 
inquire  into  its  probable  wear  and  tear  and  loss,  and 
then  into  the  probable  rate  of  its  increase.  And  tak- 
ing into  account  the  extraordinary  extension  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  proportional  risk  of  loss  from  shipwreck 
and  other  casualties,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
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annual  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  coin  may  be  estimated 
at  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  cur- 
rency, which,  taking  the  latter  at  $1,900, 000, 000,  would 
amount  to  $28,500,000  a  year.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
any  probable  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  bullion 
used  as  currency  may  be  likely  to  increase,  supposing 
its  value  not  to  fall  off.  But  considering  the  extreme- 
ly rapid  increase  of  refinement  and  population  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  in  America 
and  Australia,  we  scarcely  think  that  we  shall  be  ex- 
aggerating if  we  estimate  this  increase  at  3  per  cent. ; 
which  on  $1,900,000,000  would  amount  to  $57,000,000 
a  year.  It  is  impossible,  however,  supposing  this  esti- 
mate not  to  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  at  present,  to 
conjecture  how  long  the  currency  will  go  on  increasing 
in  this  ratio.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  taken  for 
granted  that  the  sphere  of  civilization  and  commerce 
is  destined  rapidly  to  expand.  But  their  expansion 
will,  no  doubt,  be  accompanied  with  various  contriv- 
ances for  economizing  the  use  of  metallic  money,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  it  in  circulation  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  increase  for  any  very  lengthened  period 
at  the  rate  stated  above.  If  it  did,  it  would  absorb 
an  immense  supply  of  gold.  In  barbarous  countries, 
and  in  those  entering  on  the  career  of  civilization, 
the  coins  afloat  may  increase  at  the  rate  of  3  or  5  per 
cent.,  or  more.  But  in  countries  which  are  more  ad- 
vanced its  increase  will  be  less,  perhaps,  than  even  1 
per  cent. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  acquire  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bullion  con- 
sumed in  the  arts.  Jacob  estimated  its  amount  in 
Europe  and  America,  in  1830,  at  about  $29,500,000  a 
year.  This  estimate  was  in  various  respects  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  considerably 
under  the  true  amount.  And  supposing  the  consump- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  to  have  amount- 
ed to  32J-  or  35  million  dollars  in  1830,  it  must  now  be 
much  greater.  There  has  every  where,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  England,  America,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
been  an  extraordinary  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  And  the 
taste  for  plate,  splendid  furniture,  and  luxurious  ac- 
commodations of  all  sorts,  has  certainly  increased  in 
at  least  an  equal  degree.  It  is  well  known  that  specu- 
lators and  those  who  rapidly  attain  to  affluence  are  the 
principal  buyers  of  plate  and  other  costly  articles.  And 
taking  these  and  other  circumstances  into  account,  we 
are  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  expenditure  of  bullion 
in  the  arts  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  can  not 
at  present  (1853)  be  under,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  70  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year.  But  of  this  a  portion,  estimated 
at  about  one-fifth  or  20  per  cent.,  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  the  burning  of  lace, 
picture  frames,  etc.  And  hence,  if  we  deduct  from  the 
70  million  dollars  used  in  the  arts  20  per  cent,  for  the 
old  bullion,  we  have  $56,000,000  for  the  total  quantity 
of  the  supplies  from  the  mines  annually  disposed  of  in 
this  way ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  including 
that  used  in  the  gilding  of  rooms,  books,  harness,  but- 
tons, etc.,  can  never  be  again  recovered  or  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.  This  quantity,  however  great  it 
may  appear  to  be,  will  be  increased  with  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  spread  of  refinement  and  the 
arts ;  and  it  Avill  also  be  certainly  increased  by  any 
thing  like  a  considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  bullion. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  putting  these  items  together, 
that  the  regular  annual  consumption  of  bullion  as  cur- 
rency and  in  the  arts  amounts  to  about  $141,500,000; 
viz., 

Wear  and  tear,  and  loss  of  coin $28,500,000 

Increase  of  currency 57,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 5o,000,000 

Total $141,500,000 

It  may  lie  said,  perhaps,  that  these  estimates  must 
be  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  which,  it  appca'-s 
from  them,  is  annually  consumed  exceeds  the  entire 


produce  of  the  mines  previously  to  the  supplies  from 
California  and  Australia.  But  while  we  admit  the 
fact  to  be  as  stated,  we  deny  the  inference  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  truth  is,  that  while 
the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  deposits 
has  added  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  supply  of  bullion, 
it  has  also  added  very  largely  to  its  consumption.  It 
has  given  an  unparalleled  stimulus  to  emigration  and 
commerce.  The  rise  of  wages  and  prices  consequent 
on  these  extraordinary  mutations,  and  on  the  increased 
exports  of  produce  which  the}'  have  occasioned,  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe  : 
and  here,  consequently,  as  well  as  there,  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  bullion  will  be  required  to  serve  as  currency. 
And  while  this  influence  is  operating  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  the  swarms  of  parvenus  who  are  returning 
from  the  gold  fields,  with  pockets  stuffed  with  the  prod- 
uce of  all  sorts  of  successful  adventures,  are  every 
where  contributing  to  increase  the  demand  for  all  sorts 
of  things,  but  especially  for  plate,  jewelry,  and  other 
ostentatious  finery. 

Exportation  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  the  East. — Besides 
the  countries  already  mentioned,  there  is  avast  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  including  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia, 
Hindostan,  China,  and  other  Eastern  territories,  into 
which  bullion  has  been  largely  imported  from  the  re- 
motest era.  Humboldt  estimated  that,  of  the  entire 
produce  of  the  American  mines  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  amounting,  as  already  seen,  to  $43,500,000, 
no  less  than  $25,500,000  were  sent  to  Asia,  $17,500,000 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  $4,000,000  by  the  Levant, 
and  $4,000,000  through  the  Russian  frontier.  Probably, 
however,  this  estimate  was  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
mark.  "  Humboldt,  cela  n'est  plus  douteux,  estimait 
trop  haut  la  valour  de  1'or  et  de  1'argent,  qui  s'ecoulai- 
ent  an  commencement  de  ce  siecle  d'Europe  en  Asie,  et 
portaient  trop  has  la  deperdition  qu'ils  eprouvaient, 
dans  la  memo  temps,  par  le  frottement  et  leur  conver- 
sion en  objets  d'orfevrerie  et  de  bijouterie." — Dupuy- 
node  de  la  Monnaie,  etc.,  i.  p.  35.  There  is  no  longer, 
we  believe,  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
supposed  that  the  first  part  is  also  well  founded.  But 
some  j-ears  ago  this  immense  drain  began  to  diminish, 
and  in  1832  and  1833  it  actually  set  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Since  then  it  has  fluctuated,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  the  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  bullion  received 
by  England  in  paymentof  the  $21,000,000  due  by  China, 
under  the  treaty  of  1842,  there  was  not  for  some  years 
any  very  decided  movement  of  bullion  from  Europe  to 
the  East,  or  from  the  East  to  Europe,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  imports  into  the  latter  appear  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  exports;  at  least,  this  was  certainly  the 
case  during  the  live  years  from  1844-'45  to  1848-'49, 
both  inclusive.  But  very  recently,  or  within  the  last 
four  years  (1850-'53)  the  drain  for  bullion  for  the  East 
has  set  in  with  renewed  force  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  1852 
no  fewer  than  12,655,393  oz.  silver  were  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom  for  India  and  Egypt. 

This  continued  process  of  export  of  gold  and  silver  is 
attributed  by  some  writers  to  the  excessive  use  of  paper 
money,  whereby  the  latter  supersedes  in  commercial 
channels  the  use  of  the  former.  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  purely  specie  cur- 
rency (or  a  paper  currency  based  entirely  on  specie) 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  currency  that 
can  not  fluctuate.  It  may  expand  with  the  increased 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  its  contracting;  and  its  expansion  must 
take  place  by  the  operation  of  causes  which  opi-ratc 
equally  throughout  the  civilized  world." — .\orlft  Ainir- 
ican  ncrietc,  January,  1858. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  coin  and 
bullion  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East  during  each  of 
the  10  years  ending  with  1852. 
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AN  ACOOUNT  OF  THK  QUANTITIES  OF  GOLD  AND  SlI.VER,  RESPECTIVELY,  EXPORTED  TO  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  EGYPT, 
GREAT  HIUTAIN,  DURING  EACH  OF  THF.  TKN  YEARS  ENDING  WITH  1852,  DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
COIN,  AND  BETWEEN  COIN  AND  BULLION. 


t  '01111  trios. 

Years. 

British 
Gol.l  Coin. 

Foreign 
Gold  Coin. 

Total 
of  Gold. 

British 
Silver  Coin. 

Foreign 
Silver  Coin. 

Silver 
Bullion. 

Total 
of  Sliver. 

1843 
1S44 
1845 

Ounces. 

7,877 
5,1)44 
115 

Ounces. 

Ounce*. 

7,877 
6,044 

1  15 

Ounces. 

18,180 

Ounces. 

122,450 

333,779 

Ounces 

494,409 

To  the  British  Possessions  in 

1846 

1847 
I  £48 

2.518 
2,014 
1  208 

2,518 
2,014 
1,208 

i,'28'7 

800 
359 

12  850 

800 
353 
14,137 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1843 

C51 

9,028 
5,155 
10,300 

C51 

9,628 
5,155 
16,356 

'  920 
77,000 

193,820 
137,620 
626  864 
661.2  7 

134000 
145,833 
379,893 

328,740 

1,083,747 

CG1.2:>7 

1844 

263,828 

263,828 

1845 

187,614 

187,614 

1840 

26.406 

26,406 

1850 
1851 

1852 

1,917 
34 

1,917 

34 

CO 

'  's'o'o 

62,OiiO 
38,800 

'8,500 

62,060 
47,300 
800 

s 

1S43 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1847 

2.500 
40 
250 
3,180 
12,546 

200 

2,500 
40 
253 
3,180 
12,746 

40,'doO 
4,200 

2,'500 

15,000 
600 
7,000 

'9,000 

15,000 
40,600 
11,200 

11,500 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
ISttt 

2,420 
921 
13,919 
70,437 
62,341 

152 

2,4-20 
921 
13,91!) 
70,437 
62,4<i3 

14,0o'o 
105,283 
126,420 

140,783 

40,'o'no 

141.177 
2,319,688 
8,850,613 

145,483 

3,808,289 
2,580,240 

54,000 
391,945 
6,254,317 
11,571,  C30 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  BANK-NOTES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  IN  CIRCULATION,  OF  THE  AMOUNT  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 
IN  THE  BANKS,  OF  THE  WHOLE  AMOUNT  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY,  AND  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  BANK-NOTES  IN 
CIRCULATION  IN  DIFFERENT  YEARS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
AUTHORITIES  QUOTED  IN  THE  FOOT-NOTES. 


Years. 

Specie  in 
Circulation. 

Specie 
in  the 
Bunks. 

Totfil  of 
Specie  in  the 
Country. 

Bank-notes 
Circulation. 

1790"  

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 
9 

Millions. 
2i 

17i>l*  

16 

9 

1792*  

IS 

Ilj 

1793"  

20 

11 

1794*  

2H 

11-6 

1795*  

19 

11 

1796" 

16J- 

10'- 

1797»  

16 

10 

1798*  

14 

9 

1799*  

17 

10 

1800*  

1TJ 

10£ 

1801*  

17 

11 

1802"  

l«f 

10 

1803*    

16 

11 

1804*  

17  J- 

14 

1805*  

18 

15 

1806*  

18i- 

17 

1807*  

20 

18 

ISllt  
1815t  
ISlOt  
1820f  
1830t  
1S34J  

"ri 

'16' 

15-4 
17 
19 
19  S 
22-1 

'"e'i 
'32-'l 

28  to  30 
45  to  47 
68  to  70 
44-8 
(il 
94 

1.^35$  

103 

1836:1  
183711  
1S3SII  
1S391T  
184011  
1841**  
1842  
1843  
1844ft.... 
1845«:  .... 
184Gtt  
1847ft  .... 
184Stt  .... 
1849tt  
1S503  .... 
1S51«  .... 
1852»  .... 

25 
35 

52J; 

42 

50 

35  to  45 

'56' 
52 
55 
85 
68 
77 
109 
138 

4) 
38 
35 
45 
03 
35 
2S-4 
33  J- 
50 
44 
43 
35 
43 
43 
45 
48 

65 
73 

87* 
87 
83 
70  to  SO 

ioo' 

96 
97 
120 
112 
120 
154 
1S6 
°04 

140 
149 
110 
135 
107 
107 
83-7 
58-5 
75 
90 
105J- 
105J. 
128} 
114-7 
131 
155 

1853tt  .... 

236 

18->4tt  .... 
1855tt  .... 

191 

59 
54 

250 

2;i46 

187 

AUTHORITIES.— »  BLODGET.  t  GALLATIN.  J  Conqretmion- 
al  Reports.  §  Treasury  Report.  II  WOODBURY.  If  HAZARD, 
Commercial  Register.  **  GOUOE,  Journal  of  Dankimj. 
tt  HUNT,  Merchants'  Magazine..  #  Estimates. 

The  amounts  of  specie  in  the  banks  and  of  bank- 
notes in  circulation  from  1835  to  1855,  inclusive,  have 


been  taken  from  the  annual  treasury  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  banks.  The  amount  of  specie  sup- 
posed to  be  in  circulation  in  different  years  is  accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  quoted.  The  estimates  are  from 
Doc.  Si  (p.  280),  appended  to  the  Eeport  on  Finances 
of  December  4,  1854,  except  that  for  1855,  which  has 
been  completed  from  data  more  lately  received. 

AMOUNT  OF  COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BY  THE  UNITED 

STATES  MINT. 
From  January  1,  1794  Amount. 

to  December  31,  1830 $37.096,11290 

1831 3,889,870  00 

1832 3,377,435  00 

1833 8,737,55000 

1834 7,369,i72  00 

1835 5,629,17800 

1836 7,741,80000 

1837 3,244,31500 

1838 4,124,8^500 

1839 3,474,3C600 

1840 3,402,880  00 

1841 2,217,972  50 

1842 4,158,9i;0  50 

To  June  30,  1843 12,025,037  50 

1844 7,603,78000 

1845 5,6-29,647  50 

1S46 6,592,757  50 

1847 22,595  835  00 

1848 5,815,56250 

i  1849 11,122,711  50 

'  1850 33,847,83850 

1S51 63,385,889  50 

1852 57,845,597  50 

1853 64,291.477  94 

1854 60,713,80547 

1855 44,060,30293 

1850 5-2,479,11640 

Total $537,537,066  04 

We  give  annexed  a  statement  showing  the  move- 
ment of  specie  from  the  United  States  since  the  year 
1820;  also  the  amount  that  goes  to  England.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  we  do  not  send  our  specie  to  England  to 
pay  debts  to  that  country,  for  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  from  1820  to  1856  was  $5,000,000 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  We  send  through  En- 
gland specie  to  pay  our  excessive  importations  of  for- 
eign manufactured  goods  from  the  Continent,  and  to 
pay  for  teas  and  other  foreign  productions.  The  aggre- 
gate loss  of  specie  to  this  country  in  the  decades  since 
1820  has  been  as  follows : 


From  the  year  1820  to  1830 

"      "      "     1830  "  1840 

"      "      "     1840  "  1850 

"      "      "     1850  "  1850 

Deduct  gain  from  1830  to  1S40. . 
Aggregate  loss 


$50,629,403 


Loss. 
$2,5-28,849 

21,895,235 

213,122,045 

$-237,545,1-29 

50,029,403 

$18(5,915,726 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  KXPORTS  FROM  AND  IMPORTS  INTO 

01      M-K.:lF.    KKO.M     THE    I'NITEI)    STATES    (DISTINGUISHING 

TUB  I.Xl'OKTS  TO  ANI>  IMPORTS  FROM   ENGLAND)   KROM  UO- 

TOUER  1,  1820  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 

Im]>orU 

Total  Ex 

Total  Im- 

Year  t-nding 

England. 

from 
England. 

ports  from 
the  U.  S. 

?h?0  8* 

$ 

* 

i 

$ 

Sept.  30,  1S21.. 
1828.. 

1,933,665 
796,218 

645,529 
99,920 

10,478,059 
10,810,180 

S.064.890 
3,669,846 

18-23.. 

305,632 

282,822 

6,372,987 

5,0:7.896 

1824.  . 

312,11-2 

149,164 

7,014,552 

8  379,835 

1825.. 

303,266 

82,888 

8,932,034 

6.150,765 

1826.  . 

698,077 

12-2,210 

4,704  533 

6,880,966 

1827.. 

200,101 

34,111 

8,014,830 

8,151,130 

1828.. 

2,852,209 

20,972 

8,243,470 

7,489,741 

1829.. 

673,833 

89,826 

4.924,4-20 

7,403,612 

1830.. 

112,229 

144,231 

2,178,773 

8,155,1:64 

Total  

8,247,342 

1,621,679 

71,673,41)4 

6  J,  144,645 

Sept.  30,  1831.. 
1832.. 

1,615,643 
1,112,293 

130,830 
83,089 

9.014,931 
5,  050.  340 

7,305.945 
5,907.504 

1833.. 

244 

31,1)03 

2,611,701 

7,070,368 

1834.. 

270 

5,805,613 

2,070,758 

17,911,632 

1835.. 

31,037 

1,303,438 

6.477.775 

13,131,447 

1836.  . 

8,609 

2,322,920 

4,324,330 

13,400,881 

is;;.. 

1,833,070 

116,299 

5  976,241) 

10,516,414 

1838.. 

10,185 

9,009,346 

:!,.r>i  K.440 

17,747,110 

1839.  . 

3,103,41)0 

1,420,092 

S.776,743 

5.595.176 

1S40'.'. 

4.383,78(5 

803.306 

8,417,014 

8,882,813 

Total  

12,160,527 

21,027,386 

56,839,833 

107,409,21:6 

Sept  31,  1841  .  . 

3,018,137 

580,530 

10,034.332 

4988,633 

184-2.  . 

1,702,748 

205.919 

4,813,539 

4  087,016 

9  mos.,     1843*. 

400 

14,305,714 

1.520.791 

22.390,559 

June  30,  1844.. 

85,706 

1,131,959 

5,454,214 

5,830,429 

1845.. 

3,673,137 

180.828 

8,606,495 

4,070,242 

184i>.  . 

973,110 

482.711 

3,905,268 

3,777,732 

1847.. 

8,055 

19,312,930 

1,907,024 

24,121.289 

1848.. 

9,318,633 

1,916,H52 

15.841,610 

6,360,224 

1849.. 

764,0:)7 

2,671,792 

5,404,648 

6,051,240 

1850.. 

2,534,185 

527,206 

7,522,094 

4,628.7:i-2 

Total.... 

22,078,208 

41,316,601 

65,010,921 

86,906,150 

-June  30,  1851. 

17,099,081 

1,098.667 

29,472,752 

5,453,502 

185-2. 

34.302,284 

1,487,484 

42,674,135 

5,505,044 

1853. 

18,631,900 

284,799 

27,486,875 

4,201,382 

1854. 

27,926,26u 

85,156 

41,281,504 

6,758.587 

1855. 

47,958.015 

107,464  56.247,343 

3,659,812 

1856. 

34,161,00' 

421,971 

45,745,485 

4,207,63-2 

1857. 

50,800,265 

4,069,054 

69,136,922 

12,461,799 

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this 
time  begins  July  1. 

Burying  of  Gold  and  Silver. — It  is  singular  that,  in 
estimating  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  Jacob 
did  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  practice  which  has 
uniformly  prevailed  in  all  countries  harassed  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  or  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  of 
burying  treasure  in  the  earth.  Of  the  hoards  so  de- 
posited, a  very  considerable  portion  has  been  altogeth- 
er lost ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  has  been  kept  down  to  its  present  level 
Every  one  is  aware  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  treas- 
ure-trove, or  moneV  dug  from  the  ground  by  chance 
finders,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  royal  revenue  of  England  and  oth- 
er countries.  The  practice  has  always  prevailed  ir 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  generally  in  all  parts 
of  the  East.  The  extortion  practiced  on  the  inhabit 
ants,  and  the  want  of  all  security,  make  them  look 
upon  the  money  they  have  hidden  as  their  only  wealth 
the  only  thing  which  they  can  really  call  their  own 
"  In  India,"  says  Mr.  Luke  Scrafton,  "  the  Hindoos 
bury  their  money  under  ground,  often  with  such  se 
crecy  as  not  to  trust  their  own  children  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  it;  and  it  is  amazing  what  they  will  suffer 
rather  than  betray  it.  When  their  tyrants  have  triei 
all  manner  of  corporal  punishments  on  them,  the} 
threaten  to  defile  them ;  but  even  that  often  fails ;  for 
resentment  prevailing  over  the  love  of  life,  they  fre 
quently  rip  up  their  bowels,  or  poison  themselves,  am 
carry  the  secret  to  their  graves.  And  the  sums  lost  in 
this  manner  in  some  measure  account  why  the  silve 
of  India  does  not  appear  to  increase,  though  there  ar 
such  quantities  continually  coming  into  it,  and  noni 
going  out." — On  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  p.  16 


tc. ;  see  also  BERNIER,  Voyage  de  Mogol,  Amsterdam, 
710,  i.  p.  209. 

The  comparative  security  now  enjoyed  by  the  Ilin- 
loos  must  latterly  have  lessened  this  practice.  But  a 
labit  so  prevalent  and  so  deeply  rooted  is  not  eas-ilv 
eradicated ;  and  though  the  illegal  exactions  of  their 
'ulers  be  curbed  or  put  an  end  to,  there  is  in  many 
>arts  of  India  a  great  deal  of  robbery  and  insecurity. 
At  all  events,  the  practice  of  burying  treasure  is  still 
very  general  in  it ;  and  at  this  moment  it  prevails  to 
a  great  extent  throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which 
stretch  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Chinese  Sea.  We 
lave  been  assured  by  persons  well  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  that  the  stimulus  given  to  the  burying  of 
reasure  by  the  intestine  commotions  now  prevalent  in 
ilhina  must  have  already  occasioned  the  disappearance 
of  full  '20  or  25  millions  sterling !  And  the  previous 
statements  confirm  in  some  measure  this  estimate.  But 
we  must  not  imagine  that  the  burying  of  treasure  is 
confined  to  the  East.  Wherever  property  is  insecure, 
it  is  invariably  resorted  to.  Wakefield  tells  us  that 
it  used  to  be  common  in  Ireland  (Account  of  Jrtland, 
i.  593);  and  we  are  informed  that  it  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  pretty  prevalent  in  that  country.  It  has  al- 
ways been  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Kussia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  and  in  the  latter,  during 
the  revolutionary  anarchy,  immense  sums  were  buried, 
of  which  it  is  abundantly  certain  a  large  proportion  will 
never  be  resuscitated.  The  wars  and  convulsions  by 
which  Europe  was  desolated  for  more  than  20  years 
made  the  practice  be  carried  to  a  great  height  in  all 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  withdrew  in  this  way  from 
circulation  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  increased 
produce  of  the  mines. — STORCH,  Econ^mie  Pvlitique,  i. 
221,  Paris,  1823.  And  large  sums  are  still,  no  doubt, 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

General  Remarks. — These  statements,  how  imperfect 
soever,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  field  over  which 
the  precious  metals  are  spread  is  so  immense,  and  the 
demand  for  them  so  great  and  various,  and  so  likely  to 
increase,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  their  value 
can  be  speedily  reduced,  at  least  in  any  sensible  degree. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  be  warranted  in  estimating  as  above 
the  present  supply  at  $235,000,000  a  year,  and  their 
consumption  (including  an  allowance  for  the  increas- 
ing stock  of  coin)  at  $141,500,000  a  year,  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  this  excess  of  $93,500,000  beyond 
the  existing  demand  should  be  speedily  balanced,  or 
that  it  should  not  in  the  end  occasion  a  serious  decline 
in  their  value.  But  much,  or  rather  every  thing,  will 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  supply  ;  and  here  we 
have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  merest  conjecture. 
The  probability,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
supply  both  from  California  and  Australia  will  increase 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Vast,  however,  as 
is  the  area  over  which  the  gold  deposits  are  scattered 
in  these  countries,  still  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  they  will  gradually  be  exhausted.  The  popula- 
tion attracted  to  the  "  diggings"  is  already  so  great, 
while  (in  Australia,  at  all  events)  it  is  increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  auri 
sacra  fames,  that  it  bids  fair  in  no  very  long  time  to 
rifle  all  the  richest  beds.  And  supposing  that  they 
are  either  wholly,  or  to  a  considerable  degree,  exhaust- 
ed, it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  gold  obtained  by  a 
more  laborious  search,  or  by  crushing  quartz  rocks,  will 
yield  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed, if  so  much. 

In  all  speculations  in  regard  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  gold  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  any  considerable  fall  in  its  value  would  unavoid- 
ably check  its  production,  and,  consequently,  tend  to 
or  prevent  its  further  fall.  It  is  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  dreline  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
gold  would,  eteterit  panbus,  occasion  the  abandonment 
of  all  those  mines,  diggings,  washings,  etc.,  which  only 
yield  a  net  profit  of  that  amount.  We  are  aware  that, 
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owing  to  the  production  of  gold,  as  at  present  carried 
on,  having  more  of  n  gambling  character  than  pertains 
to  most  brunches  of  industry,  the  principle  now  stated 
•would  not  operate  so  speedily  as  might  perhaps  be  an- 
ticipated. But  of  its  ultimate  operation  there  can  be 
no  question.  And  it  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  that 
any  reduction  in  the  value  of  gold  which  is  not  accom, 
panied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  its  production  inevitably  tends  to  correct  itself,  or  to 
check  or  hinder  its  further  reduction.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, where  so  much  is  uncertain,  and  indeed  altogether 
unknown,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  entitled 
to  much  attention  with  respect  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  But  supposing  it  to  go 
on  for  a  few  years  as  at  present,  or  not  materially  to  de- 
cline, and  that  their  value  is  in  consequence  gradually 
reduced,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  apprehending  that 
this  reduction  will  have  any  injurious  results.  If  it 
take  place,  it  will  be  slow,  and  will  not  sudden!}'  affect 
the  incomes  or  the  position  of  individuals.  And  we 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  that  the  changes 
which,  under  these  conditions,  may  be  ultimately  ef- 
fected by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  bullion,  will,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  be  eminently  desirable  and  ben- 
eficial.— Treatise  on  Taxation,  2d  ed.,  p.  375-387 ;  see 
also  an  able  article  in  the  American  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1852.  We  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
change  or  modify  in  any  degree  this  opinion.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  the  sums 
payable  under  life  insurances  falling  in  value  with  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  money.  But  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  are,  and  all  may  be,  insured  in  mutual 
insurance  offices,  and  may  provide  by  proper  invest- 
ments against  loss.  No  fall  within  the  compass  of 
probability  is  likely  seriously  to  affect  the  existing 
race  of  annuitants.  And  those  who  are  now  buying 
annuities  know  what  they  may  expect,  and  their  heirs 
will  have  them  only  to  blame  if  they  do  not  guard 
against  probable  contingencies. 

Substitution  of  Gold  for  Silver. — The  production  of 
gold  has  very  largely  increased  since  1848,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  silver ;  and  if  this  state  of  tilings  go 
on,  the  value  of  silver,  measured  in  gold,  can  hardly 
fail  gradually  to  rise.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  will  go  on.  The  supplies  of  silver  are  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Mexico  and 
Europe.  And  the  increased  supplies  of  quicksilver  ob- 
tained from  California  and  other  places  will  powerfully 
contribute  still  further  to  augment  the  supplies  of  silver. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  a  comparatively  incon- 
siderable rise  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  is  sufficient,  unless  prevented  by  legislative  en- 
actments, to  make  the  latter  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  former  in  the  currency  of  those  countries  in  which 
both  metals  are  legal  tender.  Hitherto  both  gold  and 
silver  coins  have  been  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States,  France,  and  some  other  countries.  But  when 
such  is  the  case  the  value  of  the  coins  in  respect  to  each 
other  has  to  be  fixed  by  authority,  that  is,  it  has  to  be 
enacted  that  debts  may  be  discharged  by  payments 
either  of  gold  or  silver  money  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
dollars  to  the  eagle,  francs  to  the  Napoleon  d'or,  shil- 
lings to  the  sovereign,  and  so  on,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Mint  valuations  of  the  different  countries.  And  we 
have  already  explained  (art.  Coixs)  that,  however  cor- 
rect at  the  periods  when  they  are  made,  these  valua- 
tions speedily  become  incorrect;  and  that  whenever 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  for  every  body's  advantage  to 
make  all  payments  in  the  metal  which  happens  to  be 
overvalued  as  compared  with  the  other.  And  hence 
(as  seen  in  the  article  referred  to)  the  use  of  gold  as 
money  in  preference  to  silver  in  England,  and  of  silver 
in  preference  to  gold  in  France  and  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  these  statements,  it  would  seem 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  though  not  very  appreciable, 
is  quite  enough  to  make  the  former  be  employed  in- 


stead of  the  latter  in  all  countries  where  they  are 
equally  legal  tender.  In  1849,  for  example,  the  gold 
coined  in  France  amounted  to  only  27, 101), ,060  francs, 
whereas  in  1851  it  amounted  to  285,237,280  francs! 
In  the  United  States  the  coinage  of  gold  has  increased  in 
a  somewhat  similar  ratio,  having  risen  from  $9,007,761 
in  1849  to  $62,614,492  in  1851,  and  to  $52,846,187  in 
1852.  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that  in 
no  long  time  gold  coin  will  be  used  in  these  two  coun- 
tries in  all  considerable  payments  which  are  not  ef- 
fected by  means  of  notes  or  checks.  This  substitution 
of  gold  for  silver,  while  it  materially  enlarges  the  rield 
for  the  employment  of  the  former,  proportionally  nar- 
rows that  for  the  employment  of  the  latter.  And 
hence  a  very  considerable  permanent  increase  may  be 
made  to  the  comparative  supply  of  gold  without  its 
value,  measured  in  silver,  being  materially  ah'iected. 
In  the  end,  no  doubt,  the  values  of  both  metals  will  be 
proportioned,  independently  of  variations  of  demand, 
to  the  respective  costs  of  their  production.  But  before 
this  equalization  can  take  place,  they  must  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  countries  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  includ- 
ing therein  the  novel  conditions  of  their  supply. 

In  Holland  and  India  that  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  coin,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States 
and  France,  has  been  hindered  by  the  intervention  of 
government,  which  has  declared  that  silver  only  shall 
be  legal  tender.  In  Holland  this  was  effected  by  laws 
passed  in  1847  and  1849,  and  in  India  by  enactments 
in  1835  and  1852.  The  value  of  the  gold  coin  that  was 
consequently  liberated  in  Holland  has  been  estimated 
at  about  172,000,000  florins,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  has  been  absorbed  in  the  new  gold  currency  of 
France.  We  may  add  that  the  additional  quantity  of 
silver  required  through  the  cessation  of  gold  as  cur- 
rency for  the  supply  of  the  Dutch  mints,  slightly  af- 
fected the  price  of  the  former,  which  afterward  fell  to 
nearly  its  old  level. 

In  India,  where  wages  have  always  been  very  low, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  coin  in  circulation  has  consisted 
of  silver;  and  in  1835  it  was  made  the  only  legal  ten- 
der. But  though  not  legal  tender,  gold  coins  con- 
tinued to  circulate  in  India ;  and  a  proclamation  issued 
in  1841  directed  them  to  be  received  at  the  public  treas- 
uries. Little  attention  was  paid  to  this  measure  at  the 
time ;  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  deposits  in 
Australia,  it  became  obvious,  if  gold  coins  continued 
to  be  received  by  the  public  departments,  that  event- 
ually none  else  would  be  paid  into  them ;  and  that  sil- 
ver would  cease  to  be  employed  except  in  petty  pay- 
ments. This  contingency  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
government;  and  notice  was  accordingly  given  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1852,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
January  next  (185o)  gold  coins  would  not  be  received 
on  account  of  taxes  or  other  payments  due  to  the  pub- 
lic. Silver  has,  consequently,  again  become  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  law,  the  sole  legal  tender  of  India.  A  good 
deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  this 
measure.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  by  continuing  to 
act  on  the  proclamation  of  1841,  government  would 
have  practically  set  aside  the  law  of  1835,  which  made 
silver  the  only  legal  tender;  and  would  thus  have 
made  itself  responsible  for  all  the  losses  that  might 
in  consequence  have  resulted  to  individuals,  while  it 
would  also  have  become  liable  to  the  risk  of  having 
its  own  revenues  reduced  by  the  anticipated  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the 
proclamation  referred  to  was  consistent  with  good  faith, 
and  in  some  degree  also  with  sound  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  regret  that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  In- 
dia should  have  been  such  as  to  require  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  exclude  gold  from  the  circu- 
lation. Most  likely  it  would  otherwise  have  absorbed 
considerable  supplies  of  that  metal ;  and  we  incline  to 
think,  for  the  reasons  previously  stated,  that  it  will  do 
so,  notwithstanding  its  exclusion  from  the  public  treas- 
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ury.  In  other  respects  the  change  would  have  been  of 
little  practical  importance.  There  are  extremely  few 
persons  in  India,  as  compared  with  those  in  England 
and  most  European  countries,  who  would  have  suf- 
fered by  n  fall  in  (he  value  of  money;  and  government 
could  have  readily  indemnified  itself  for  any  loss  it 
ini-h  t 1  hereby  have  incurred.  A  further  substitution  of 
gold  for  silver  will  also  be  probably  brought  about  by 
using  gold  coins  of  less  value  than  formerly.  In  most 
countries,  for  example,  gold  might  be  advantageously 
coined  into  one-dollar  pieces.  It  would  be  inconven- 
ient, perhaps,  to  have  gold  coins  worth  less  than  this ; 
but  of  this  value  their  employment  would  be  beneficial 
as  well  by  economizing  the  use  of  silver  as  by  their 
being  more  convenient  and  easily  carried  about. 

The  lessened  demand  for  silver  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  greater  demand  for  it  in  India, 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  now  and  previously 
adverted  to,  have  contributed  to  that  immense  expor- 
tation of  silver  to  the  East  to  which  we  have  already 
called  the  reader's  attention.  But  there  are  no  satis- 
factory reasons  for  thinking,  unless  some  fresh  changes 
take  place  in  the  circumstances  under  which  gold  and 
silver  are  produced,  that  this  exportation  of  silver  will 
be  of  long  continuance.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say 
how  great  a  quantity  of  silver  might  be  imported  into 
India  without  sensibly  affecting  its  value  there ;  but 
the  increase  of  its  value  in  Europe,  arising  from  the 
diminution  of  its  supply,  will  eventually  hinder  its 
being  sent  elsewhere. 

The  apprehensions  that  were  formerly  so  very  preva- 
lent, even  among  those  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, in  regard  to  an  immediate  and  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold  have  now  in  great  measure  subsided. 
It  appears  to  be  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
if  a  fall  should  take  place,  it  will  only  manifest  itself 
by  slow  degrees ;  and  this  conclusion  would  appear  to 
be  pretty  well  founded. 

The  supplies  of  gold  from  Australia  have  fallen  off 
very  greatly  since  1852.  In  proof  of  this  we  subjoin  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Khull,  of  Melbourne,  showing  the 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OP  VICTORIA 
is  1852,  1853,  AND  1854. 


Years. 

Ascertained 
Ounces. 

Unrecorded 
Ounces 

Total 

Price 
per  oz 

Value. 

1X52 
1SK5 
l£64 

3,159,3:2 

2,214,152 
1,831,434 

1,088,325 
816.190 
301,264 

4.24T.C.r>T 
:t.(i:o.::42 
2,192,6:;(.) 

70s. 
75s. 
80s. 

£14,86(5,799 
11,688,782 
8,770,796 

Now  supposing  that  the  supplies  from  the  gold  fields 
of  New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  raised  the  total 
produce  of  Australian  gold  in  1854  to  $50,000,000,  still 
that  would  be  little  more  than  half  the  estimated  prod- 
uce ($95,000,000)  of  1852;  a  decline  which  would  go 
far  to  check  anv  downward  tendency,  if  such  there  were, 
in  the  value  of  gold.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  in  com- 
munications from  Victoria,  that  the  produce  of  the  gold 
fields  in  the  current  year  (1855)  will  exceed  their  prod- 
uce in  1854.  This,  however,  is  doubtful ;  but  suppos- 
ing it  to  he  the  case,  and  that  their  produce  should 
amount  to  $50,000,000,  still  that  would  be  nearly 
§25,000,000  below  its  amount  in  1852.  And  though  it 
be  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  the  yield  of  the 
current  year  (1855)  is  destined  to  increase  or  fall  off  in 
time  to  come,  our  anticipations  are  rather  in  favor  of 
a  decline.  The  great  excitement  of  the  gold  fields  has 
already  pretty  well  subsided,  both  in  Australia  and 
California.  They  are  found  to  be  a  lottery  with  many 
great  prizes,  but  in  which  notwithstanding  the  blanks 
very  largely  predominate.  The  probability,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  that  the  deposits  of  stream  gold  will  in  no 
lengthened  period  he  comparatively  exhausted;  and 
that  gold  in  future  will  have  to  be  principally  obtained 
by  the  crushing  of  quartz  rocks,  an  employment  which 
is  rarely  found  to  be  productive  of  more  than  ordinary 
profits.  The  supply  of  silver  from  Mexico  is  now 
(1855)  supposed  to  "amount  to  from  $28,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 


supply  of  the   precious  metals  from  Russia  has  de- 
creased. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  he  concluded  that  at  present  no 
decline  need  be  expected  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  their  value 
would  seem  to  be  more  probable.  Most  likelv,  howev- 
er, it  will  continue  about  stationary  till  it  begins  to  be 
influenced  by  some  new  combination  of  circumstances. 
—  See  article  PRICES.  Refer  also  to  CALH-OHMA, 
GOLD,  BANKS,  COINAGE;  also  Bank< rs' Magazine,  vols. 
iii.(the  last  essay  on  the  subject  by  BAHON  HoUBouxr), 
iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.,  New  York,  1848-1857. 

Premium.     See  INSURANCK. 

Press,  the  Printing.  This  great  engine  was  of 
rude  construction  from  the  period  of  the  discover}'  of 
the  art  of  printing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
when  many  improvements  were  made.  William  Cax- 
ton,  a  mercer  of  London,  had  a  press  set  up  at  West- 
minster, 1471. — STOWK'S  C/mnicle.  The  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope's presses  were  in  general  use  in  1806.  The  print- 
ing-machine was  invented  by  Koenig  in  1811,  and 
Applegath's  followed.  The  Columbian  press  of  Clv- 
mer  was  produced  in  1814 ;  and  the  Albion  press,  an 
improvement  on  this  last,  came  into  use  a  few  years 
after.  Printing  by  means  of  steam-machinery  was 
first  executed  in  England  at  the  Times  office,  London, 
on  Monday,  November  28, 1814.  Cowper's  and  Apple- 
gath's rollers  for  distributing  the  ink  upon  the  types 
were  brought  into  use  in  1817.  Vast  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years,  both  in  hand  and  steam  presses.  The  most 
celebrated  manufacturers  probably  are  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  Their  largest  presses  for  newspapers 
are  capable  of  throwing  off  over  £0,000  sheets  per  hour, 
which  is  so  much  in  advance  of  any  presses  in  Europe 
that  they  have  supplied  orders  from  Paris.  The  presses 
of  Seth  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  world  for  book  printing.  See  article  BOOKS. 

Press-gang,  the  name  given  in  England  to  a  de- 
tachment of  seamen,  who  (under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant)  are  empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  any 
sea-faring  men,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  on  board  the 
king's  ships. 

Press  of  Sail,  signifies  as  much  sail  as  the  then 
state  of  the  wind,  etc.,  will  permit  a  ship  to  carry. 

Prices.  By  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  meant  its 
value  estimated  in  money,  or  simply  the  quantity  of 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  The  price  of  a  com- 
modity rises  when  it  fetches  more,  and  falls  when  it 
fetches  less  money. 

1.  Price  of  freely-produced  Commodities. — The  ex- 
changeable value  of  commodities — that  is,  their  power 
of  exchanging  for  or  buying  other  commodities — de- 
pends, at  any  given  period,  partly  on  the  comparative 
facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the  relation 
of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  any  two  or  more  com- 
modities respectively  required  the  same  outlay  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply of  eacli  were  adjusted  exactly  according  to  the  ef- 
fectual demand  —  that  is,  were  they  all  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon  them,  and  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  at  the  time — they  would  each 
fetch  the  same  price,  or  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  any  other  commodity.  But  if  any  single  commodity 
should  happen  to  require  less  or  more  capital  and  labor 
for  its  production,  while  the  quantity  required  to  pro- 
duce the  others  continued  stationary,  its  value,  as  com- 
pared with  them,  would,  in  the  first  case,  fall;  and  in 
the  second,  rise;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased  by  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and 
conversely.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  variations  of  price  arising  from  any  dispropor- 
tion in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  commodities  as 
may  bt  freely  produced  in  indefinite  quantities  are  tem- 
2'<~r<iry  only ;  while  those  that  arc  occasioned  by  changes 
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in  the  cost  of  their  production  are  pei-mnncnt,  at  least 
as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they  originate.  A 
general  mourning  occasions  a  transient  rise  in  the  price 
of  black  cloth  ;  but  supposing  that  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing black  were  to  continue,  its  price  would  not  perma- 
nently vary;  for  those  who  previously  manufactured 
blue  and  brown  cloths,  etc.,  would  henceforth  manu- 
facture only  black  cloth ;  and  the  supply  being  in  this 
way  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  the  demand,  the 
price  would  settle  at  its  old  level.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  distinguishing  between  a  variation  of  price 
originating  in  a  change  of  fashion  or  other  accidental 
circumstance — such,  for  example,  as  a  deficient  harvest 
— and  a  variation  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the 
cost  of  production.  In  the  former  case,  prices  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  revert  to  their  old  level ;  in  the  lat- 
ter the  variation  will  be  lasting.  When  the  price  of  a 
freely  produced  commodity  rises  or  falls,  such  variation 
may  evidently  be  occasioned  either  by  something  af- 
fecting its  value,  or  by  something  affecting  the  value 
of  money.  But  when  the  generality  of  commodities 
rise  or  fall,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  the  change  is 
not  in  them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  are 
compared.  This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  apply  in 
all  cases ;  and  we  believe  that  most  part  of  that  fall  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  peace,  and  which  has  been  so  generally  ascribed  to 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  a  decline  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  mines,  has  been  caused  by 
the  increased  productiveness  of  industry,  arising  from 
the  abolition  of  oppressive  restraints  on  commerce,  the 
opening  of  new  and  more  abundant  sources  of  supply, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  means  and  improved  methods 
of  production. 

2.  Price  of  monopolized  Commodities.  —  Exclusive, 
however,  of  the  commodities  now  alluded  to,  there  is  a 
considerable  class  whose  producers  or  holders  enjoy 
either  an  absolute  or  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply. 
When  such  is  the  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or  prin- 
cipally on  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  are  not  liable  to  be  influenced,  or  only  in  a 
secondary  degree,  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Antique  statues  and  gems ;  the  pictures  of  the  great 
masters ;  wines  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  produced  in  small 
quantities,  in  particular  situations;  and  a  few  other 
articles,  exist  under  what  may  be  called  absolute  mo- 
nopolies ;  their  supply  can  not  be  increased ;  and  their 
price  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  on  the  competi- 
tion of  those  who  may  wish  to  buy  them,  without  be- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  cost  of 
their  production.  Monopolies  are  sometimes  establish- 
ed by  law ;  as  when  the  power  to  supply  the  market 
with  a  particular  article  is  made  over  to  one  individual 
or  society  of  individuals,  without  any  limitation  of  the 
price  at  which  it  may  be  sold ;  which,  of  course,  enables 
those  possessed  of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  highest 
price  for  it  that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  af- 
ford, though  such  price  may  exceed  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  any  conceivable  degree.  Monopolies  of  this 
sort  used  to  be  common  in  England,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  they  were  finally  abolished  by 
the  famous  act  of  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3 — an  act  which,  by 
establishing  the  freedom  of  competition  in  all  busi- 
nesses carried  on  at  home,  has  been  productive  cf  the 
greatest  advantage. — See  MONOPOLY.  The  corn  laws 
establish  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Great 
Britain  with  corn  in  favor  of  the  agriculturists ;  but, 
as  competition  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in  agri- 
culture as  in  any  other  business,  this  monopoly  does 
not  enable  them  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their 
produce  than  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
production,  though,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  England  is  placed,  this  price  is  higher 
than  the  price  in  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  monopoly  is  injurious  to  the  public, 
without  being  of  any  advantage  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  agriculture.  Neither,  indeed,  can  it 


bo  truly  said  to  be  advantageous  to  the  landlords.  The 
rights  conveyed  by  patents  sometimes  establish  a  valu- 
able monopoly ;  for  they  enable  the  inventors  of  im- 
proved methods  of  production  to  maintain,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  patent,  the  price  of  the  article  at  a 
level  which  may  be  much  higher  than  is  required  to 
afford  them  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  This  advant- 
age, however,  by  stimulating  invention,  and  exciting 
to  new  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate reward,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  There  are  also  partial  monopo- 
lies, depending  upon  situation,  connection,  fashion,  etc. 
These  and  other  inappreciable  circumstances  some- 
times occasion  a  difference  of  30  per  cent,  or  more  in 
the  price  of  the  same  article  in  shops  not  very  distant 
from  each  other.  Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of 
monopolized  commodities  is  less  liable  to  vary  than  the 
supply  of  those  which  are  freely  produced ;  and  their 
prices  are  commonly  more  steady.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  of  these  the  corn  mo- 
nopoly is  one.  The  great  variations  in  the  harvests  of 
particular  countries,  and  their  average  equality  through- 
out the  world,  exposes  a  nation  which  shuts  foreign  corn 
out  of  its  ports  to  destructive  vicissitudes  of  price,  from 
which  it  would  enjoy  a  comparative  exemption  were  the 
ports  open.  Sometimes  the  expiration  of  a  monopoly — a 
patent,  for  example — has  occasioned  a  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  supply,  and  consequent  fall  of 
price ;  entailing,  of  course,  a  serious  loss  on  the  holders 
of  large  stocks  of  goods  produced  under  the  monopoly. 

3.  New  Sources  of  Supply. — The  effects  on  prices 
produced  by  the  opening  of  new  markets,  or  new  sources 
of  supply,  are  familiar  to  every  one.     The  fall  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  pepper,  and  of  most 
sorts   of  commodities  brought  from  Europe  from  the 
East,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  is  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  what  is  now  stated. 

4.  Influence  of  War  on  Prices. — The  effect  of  war 
in  obstructing  the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  occasioning  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  and  price  of  commodities,  is  well  known.     In 
this  respect,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the  French  war 
is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence.     England  then 
dealt  with  an  enemy  who  had  extended  his  sway  over 
most  part  of  the  Continent ;  and  who  endeavored,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  shut  us  out  of  the  Conti- 
nental markets.     Mr.  Tooke  has  given,  in  his  elaborate 
and  valuable  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  a  A'ariety 
of  details  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  effect  that  the 
regulations  then  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers  had 
on  prices.     "Among  the  means,"says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  adventurers 
to  elude  or  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
decrees  of  the  enemy,  one  in  particular,  which  Avas  re- 
sorted to  on  an  extensive  scale,  deserves  mention,  as 
illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  in  which 
those  obstacles  were  calculated  to  increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.    Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton  twist,  and  other  valuable  commodities, 
were  dispatched  from  England,  at  very  high  rates  of 
freight  and  insurance,  to  Salonica,  where  the  goods 
were  landed,  and  thence  conveyed  on  mules  and  horses 
through  Servia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  distributed  over  Germany,  and  possibly 
into  France.     Thus  it  might  happen  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  part  of  the  Continent  most  contiguous  to 
this  country  could  not  receive  their  supplies  from  us 
without  an  expense  of  conveyance  equivalent  to  what 
it  would  be  if  they  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  a 
sea-voyage  twice  round  the  globe,  but  not  subject  to 
fiscal  and  political  regulations."     And  in  consequence 
of  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  same  sort,  Mr.  Tooke 
mentions  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  France,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  was  as  high  as  5s.  and  6s.  a  pound ;  that  coffee 
rose  to  7s.,  indigo  to  18s.,  and  so  on.     But  the  sums 
charged  for  freight  and  insurance  Avere  the  most  ex- 
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traordinary.  Mr.  Tooke  states  that  he  has  known  in- 
stances in  \\hi.h  the  license,  freight,  and  other  charges 
on  account  of  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons  burden,  mak- 
ing a  voyage  from  Calais  to  London  and  back,  have 
amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  £50,000!  A 
ship,  of  which  the  whole  cost  and  outfit  did  not  amount 
to  £4000,  earned  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war  a 
gross  freight  of  £80,000  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux  to 
London  and  back !  The  freight  of  indigo  from  London 
to  the  Continent  does  not  at  present  exceed  Id.  a  pound  : 
•whereas  it  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about 
48.  Gd. — High  and  Low  Prices,  2d  ed.  p.  212. 

5.  Jnjluence  of  Taxes  on  Prices. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  on  a  topic  so  familiar  to  every  one.     When  a 
tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  price  necessarily  rises 
in  a  corresponding  proportion ;  for  otherwise  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and 
would,  of  course,  withdraw  from  the  business.     The 
rise  in  the  price  of  several  of  the  articles  in  the  annex- 
ed table  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
taxation.     These  statements  will  probably  suffice  to 
give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  which 
determine  the  value  of  commodities.     To  go  deeper 
into  the  subject  would  involve  us  in  discussions  that 
belong  to  political  economy,  and  are  among  the  most 
intricate  in  that  science.     The  influence  of  speculation 
on  prices  must  not,  however,  be  passed  over  in  a  work 
of  this  sort. 

6.  Influence  of  Speculation  en  Prices. — It  very  rarely 
happens  that  either  the  actual  supply  of  any  species 
of  produce  in  extensive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of 
that  demand,  can  be  exactjy  measured.     Every  trans- 
action in  which  an  individual  buys  produce  in  order  to 
sell  it  again,  is,  in  fact,  a  speculation.     The  buyer  an- 
ticipates that  the  demand  for  the  article  he  has  pur- 
chased will  be  such,  at  some  future  period,  either  more 
or  less  distant,  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with 
a  profit ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  depends,  it 
is  evident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated 
the  circumstances  that  must  determine  the  future  price 
of  the  commodity.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all 
highly  commercial  countries,  where  merchants  are  pos- 
sessed of  large  capitals,  and  where  they  are  left  to  be 
guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and 
foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  frequently  be 
very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  by  the  anticipation  of  such  changes. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  acquaint  himself 
with  every  circumstance  affecting  the  particular  de- 
scription of  commodities  in  which  he  deals.     lie  en- 
deavors to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  every  thing  that  may  affect  their  supply  or 
demand,  or  the  cost  of  their  production ;   and  if  he 
learned  that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed,  or  that, 
owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  or  to  the  opening  of  new 
channels  of  commerce,  the  demand  for  it  had  been  in- 
creased, he  would  most  likely  be  disposed  to  become  a 
buyer,  in  anticipation  of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  price, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  hanl- 
ly  fail  of  taking  place;  or,  if  he  were  a  holder  of  the 
article,  he  would  refuse  to  part  with  it,  unless  for  a 
higher  price  than  he  would  previously  have  accepted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  had  been 
of  a  contrary  description — if,  for  example,  he  had  learn- 
ed that  the  article  was  now  produced  with  greater  facili- 
ty, or  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it, 
caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the  shutting  up 
of  .some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
admitted — he  would  have  acted  differently :  in  this  case 
he  would  have  anticipated  a  fall  of  prices,  and  would 
either  have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  except  at 
u  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  it,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  consequence  of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities", in  different  places  and  periods,  are  brought 


comparatively  near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transi- 
tions, from  scarcity  to  abundance,  and  from  abundance 
to  scarcity,  are  avoided ;  an  excess  in  one  case  is  made 
to  balance  a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 
distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  regularity 
that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that 
those  who  indiscriminately  condemn  all  sorts  of  spec- 
ulative engagements  have  never  reflected  on  the  cir 
cumstances  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  every  under- 
taking. In  truth  and  reality  they  are  all  speculations. 
Their  undertakers  must  look  forward  to  periods  more 
or  less  distant ;  and  their  success  depends  entirely  on 
the  sagacity  with  which  they  have  estimated  the  prob- 
ability of  certain  events  occurring,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  ascribed  to  them.  Speculation  is, 
therefore,  really  only  another  name  for  foresight;  and 
though  fortunes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  a  lucky 
hit,  the  character  of  a  successful  speculator  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to  him  only  who  has 
skillfully  devised  the  means  of  effecting  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  and  who  has  outstripped  his  competitors  in 
the  judgment  with  which  he  has  looked  into  futurity, 
and  appreciated  the  operation  of  causes  producing  dis- 
tant effects.  Even  in  the  securest  businesses,  such  as 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  there  is,  and  must  be, 
a  great  deal  of  speculation.  An  unlooked-for  change 
of  season  frequently  disappoints  the  apparently  reason- 
able expectations  of  those  who  undertake  the  former : 
while  the  equally  capricious  variations  of  fashion  have 
to  be  encountered  by  those  engaged  in  the  latter;  and 
each  is,  besides,  liable  to  be  affected  by  legislative  en- 
actments, by  new  discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  an 
endless  variety  of  circumstances  which  it  is  always 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible,  to  fore- 
see. On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  gains  of  the  undertak- 
ers are  so  adjusted  that  those  who  carry  them  on  ob- 
tain, at  an  average,  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of 
profit.  But  the  inequality  in  the  gains  of  individuals 
is  most  commonly  very  great ;  and  while  the  superior 
tact,  industry,  or  good  fortune  of  some  enable  them  to 
realize  large  fortunes,  the  want  of  discernment,  the  less 
vigilant  attention,  or  the  bad  fortune  of  others,  fre- 
quently reduces  them  from  the  situation  of  capitalists 
to  that  of  laborers. 

The  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825  took  its  rise 
partly  and  chiefly  from  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  cotton,  partly  from  an  idea  that  there  was  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  Continent,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  success  of  those  who  embarked  in  this 
speculation  depended  entirely  on  two  circumstances : 
viz. ,  first,  that  they  were  right  in  the  fundamental  sup- 
position on  which  the  whole  speculation  rested,  that 
the  supply  of  cotton  was  no  longer  commensurate  with 
the  demand ;  and,  second,  that  their  competition  did  not 
raise  the  price  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  consumption 
by  the  manufacturers  in  too  great  a  degree  to  enable 
them  to  take  off  the  quantity  to  be  actually  brought  to 
market.  If  the  merchants  had  been  well  founded  in 
their  suppositions,  and  if  their  competition  had  not 
raised  the  price  of  cotton  too  high,  the  speculation 
would  certainly  have  been  successful.  But,  instead 
of  being  well  founded,  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
whole  thing  rested  was  perfectly  visionary.  There 
was  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  superabundance ;  and  though  there 
had  been  such  a  deficiency,  the  excess  to  which  the 
price  was  carried  must  have  checked  consumption  so 
much  as  to  occasion  a  serious  decline.  The  falling  off 
in  the  imports  of  cotton  from  America  in  1824  seems 
to  have  been  the  source  of  the  delusion.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  falling  off  was  not  accidental,  but  that 
it  was  a  consequence  of  the  price  of  cotton  having  been 
fur  a  series  of  years  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  The  result  showed 
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that  this  calculation  was  most  erroneous.  And  be- 
sides, in  entering  on  the  speculation,  no  attention  was 
p;ii<l  to  Kgypt  and  Italy — countries  from  which  only 
alio ut  1,400,000  Ibs.  of  cotton  were  obtained  in  1824,  hut 
from  which  no  let.s  than  23,800,000  Ibs.  were  obtained 
in  1825!  This  unlooked-for  importation  was  of  itself 
almost  enough  to  overturn  the  combination  of  the  spec- 
ulators ;  and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importation 
from  America  and  other  countries,  actually  occasioned 
a  heavy  glut  of  the  market. 

The  risk  to  which  merchants  are  exposed  when  they 
either  sell  off  any  commodity  at  a  reduced  price  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  fall,  or  buy  at  an  advanced  price  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  state 
of  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  an 
abundant  or  a  deficient  supply,  or  an  increasing  or  de- 
creasing demand,  may  be  expected.  Rules  can  here 
be  of  no  service ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  talent, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  party.  The  questions  to  be 
solved  are  all  practical  ones,  varying  in  every  case  from 
each  other;  the  skill  of  the  merchant  being  evinced  by 
the  mode  in  which  he  conducts  his  business  under  such 
circumstances,  or  by  his  sagacity  in  discovering  coin- 
ing events,  and  appreciating  the.ir  character  and  the 
extent  of  their  influence.  Priority,  but,  above  all,  ac- 
curacy of  intelligence,  is  in  such  cases  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Without  well-authenticated  data  to  go 
upon,  every  step  taken  may  only  lead  to  error.  The 
instances,  indeed,  in  which  speculations,  apparently 
contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment,  have  ended  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  essential 
requisite,  are  so  very  numerous,  that  every  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  se- 
lecting acute  and  cr.utious  correspondents ;  and  hence, 
also,  the  necessity  of  maturely  weighing  their  reports, 
and  of  endeavoring,  by  the  aid  of  information  gleaned 
from  every  authentic  accessible  source,  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  may  be  depended  upon.  When  a  few 
leading  merchants  purchase  in  anticipation  of  an  ad- 
vance, or  sell  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  speculation 
is  often  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  by  the  op- 
erations of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only, 
and  who  have  never,  perhaps,  reflected  for  a  moment 
on  the  grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  antici- 
pated. In  speculation,  as  in  most  other  things,  one 
individual  derives  confidence  from  another.  Such  an 
*ne  purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  really 
accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  demand  and 
supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before 
him.  The  original  impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended ; 
and  even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a  speculation,  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  is  unsafe,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  necoil,  not  unfrequently  adventure,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  able  to  withdraw  before  the 
recoil  has  begun. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  laid  down 
as  a  sound  practical  rule  to  avoid  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  a  speculation  in  which  many  have  already  en- 
gaged. The  competition  of  the  speculators  seldom  fails 
speedily  to  render  an  adventure  that  might  have  been 
originally  safe  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  commodity 
happen  to  be  at  an  unusually  reduced  price  in  any  par- 
ticular market,  it  will  rise  the  moment  that  different 
buyers  appear  in  the  field ;  and  supposing,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  it  is  fetching  an  unusually  high  price,  it 
will  fall,  perhaps,  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as 
soon  as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  different 
merchants.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  success 
of  those  who  originate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter 
into  it  at  an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to  lose. 
To  have  been  preceded  by  others  ought  not,  in  such 
matters,  to  inspire  confidence ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
ought,  unless  there  be  something  special  in  the  case, 
to  induce  every  considerate  person  to  decline  interfer- 
ing with  it.  The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  different  countries,  and  the  more  gen- 
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era!  diffusion  of  sound  instruction,  seem  to  be  tho  only 
means  by  which  those  miscalculations,  that  arc  often 
productive  of  great  national  as  well  as  private  loss,  can 
be  either  obviated  or  mitigated.  The  effects  conse- 
quent to  such  improvident  speculations  being  always 
far  more  injurious  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them  than 
to  any  other  class,  the  presumption  is  that  they  will 
diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  force,  according  as  the 
true  principles  of  commerce  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood. But,  whatever  inconvenience  may  occasionally 
flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that,  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  would  be  very  much  increased,  were 
any  restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  adventure. 
When  the  attention  of  many  individuals  is  directed  to 
the  same  line  of  speculation — -when  they  prosecute  it 
as  a  business,  and  are  responsible  in  their  own  private 
fortunes  for  any  errors  they  may  commit — they  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  influencing 
prices,  and  give  by  their  combinations  a  steadiness  to 
them  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  not  be  attained  by 
any  other  means.  It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  was  previously  stated,  that  many,  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  most,  of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the 
market  when  any  new  channel  of  commerce  is  opened, 
or  when  any  considerable  rise  of  price  is  anticipated, 
are  not  merchants,  but  persons  engaged  in  other  busi- 
nesses, or  living,  perhaps,  on  fixed  incomes,  who  spec- 
ulate in  the  hope  of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune. 
This  tendency  to  gambling  seldom  fails  to  break  out 
upon  such  occasions ;  but  fortunately  these  are  only  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  mercantile  speculations  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  business,  and 
who,  in  exerting  themselves  to  equalize  the  variations 
of  price  caused  by  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons, 
and  to  distribute  the  supply  of  produce  proportionally 
to  the  effective  demand,  and  with  so  much  providence 
that  it  may  not  at  any  time  be  wholly  exhausted,  per- 
form functions  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  important 
and  beneficial.  They  are,  it  is  true,  actuated  only  by 
a  desire  to  advance  their  own  interests ;  but  the  results 
of  their  operations  are  not  less  advantageous  than  those 
of  the  agriculturist  who  gives  greater  fertility  to  the 
soil,  or  of  the  mechanist  who  invents  new  and  more 
powerful  machines. 

Those  desirous  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  prices 
of  commodities  in  Great  Britain,  in  remoter  ages,  may 
consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  3d  volume  of  SIR  F. 
M.  EDEN'S  work  on  the  Poor;  and  the  4th  volume  of 
MACPHEKSON'S  Annals  of  Commerce.  ARRUTHXOT'S 
Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  Prices,  etc., 
are  well  known ;  but  the  statements  are  not  much  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  Traite  de  Metrologie  of  M. 
PAUCTON,  4to,  Paris,  1780,  is  the  best  work  on  this 
curious  and  difficult  subject.  See  also  volumes  v.  vi. 
TOOKE  on  Prices,  London,  1857 ;  HUNT'S  Merchants' 
Magazine,  iii.  305(HiLDUKTn) ;  Quarterly  Review,  xxix. 
214;  American  Almanac,  1836,  101;  Bankers'  Maga- 
zine, New  York,  1857,  91-94. 

"  Considerable  uneasiness  begins  to  prevail  in  Paris  at  the 
enormous  rise  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years 
in  the  prices  of  food  and  lodging.  It  is  not  only  that  this 
state  of  things  drives  away  the  crowds  who  a  few  years  ago 
used  to  resort  to  Paris  to  economize,  and  who  spent  im- 
mense sums  in  that  capital,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  it  creates  suffer- 
ing, and,  consequently,  discontent  among  the  working  classes. 
In  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  there  has  been  of  late  a  similar 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  prices,  partly  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
the  uncertainty  created  by  the  late  war,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal of  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  industry,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
standing  armies  kept  up  by  the  four  great  military  monarch- 
ies of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  speculative  habits  of  the  present  generation  have  had 
some  share  in  producing  this  result." 

The  above  is  from  a  late  London  paper.  The  same 
remark  is  pertinent  to  new  circumstances  in  the  United 
States.  The  advanced  prices  charged  for  all  commodi- 
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ties  -where  labor  is  involved  in  their  production,  and 
where  new  machinery  and  new  appliances  can  not  be 
used,  are  unerring  results  of  an  increased  volume  of 
the  precious  metals.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
statistical  writers  who  have  examined  the  subject  crit- 
icallv,  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  during  the 
six  years,  1851-1856,  is  fully  one-third  of  that  existing 
in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year  1850. 

The  product  of  gold  in  California  is  thus  stated  in 
round  numbers: 


Ye»r». 

Export. 

Marginal  Addition. 

Total. 

1848--4U  .  .  . 
1850     

$8,060,000 
25,000,OUO 

$80G,Oi"i 
2,500,000 

$8,866,000 
27,500,000 

1851  

41,  '250,000 

4,125,008 

45,375,000 

1S52  

58,500,000 

5,850,000 

64,350,000 

1853  

O.'.500,000 

6,250,000 

68,750,000 

1S54  

70,500,000 

7,050,000 

77,55(1,000 

1S55  

67,000,000 

6,700,000 

73,700,000 

1856  

70,000.0'  in 

7,000,000 

77,000,000 

Total... 

$402,810,000 

$40,281,000 

$443,091,000 

Product  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  com- 
bined : 


Tcu*. 

Export. 

Marginal  Addition. 

Total. 

1848-49  .. 
1850  
1851  
1852  
1853  
1854  
1855  
1850  

$8,060,000 
25,000,0110 
45,760,000 
107,175,000 
112,7-25,000 
115,640,000 
124,505,000 
133,715,000 

$8116,000 
2,500,000 
4,576,000 
10,  7  17,  5'  10 
11,272,600 
11,564,000 
1-2,456,500 
13,371,500 

$8,866,000 
27,500,000 
50,336.000 
117,8:12,500 
123.997,500 
127.2(14,000 
137,021  :>0:i 
147,080,500 

Total  .  . 

$672.  ('40.000 

$67,204,000 

$730,904,000 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  interest  has  increased 
from  an  average  one  of  3  and  3?  to  G  and  7  per  cent. ; 
and  the  active  demand  for  capital  throughout  Europe, 
in  support  of  heavy  undertakings  abroad  and  at  home, 
will  probably  maintain  the  current  rates  for  some 
vears  to  come.  We  see  no  present  indications  of  a 
plethora  of  capital. 

We  think  it  will  appear  that  a  greater  rise,  pro  raia, 
has  taken  place  in  prices  within  this  short  period.  In 
our  own  country,  the  prices  of  market  produce,  labor, 
and  materials  requiring  labor  for  their  production,  have 
all  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  in  some  instances 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  articles  of  food  in  the 
London  markets,  the  changes  in  prices  between  1851- 
1857  are  shown  in  the  following  summary,  which  we 
take  from  "  TOOKE'S  History  of  Prices,  during  the 
years  1848-185G," just  published  in  London: 


Articles. 

January,  1851. 

January,  1854. 

Feb   1857 

Coffee  

53    a  58s. 

53     «  li  IN. 

58  a  07 

26    a  28*. 

21     a  65.s. 

36  a  40 

Hum,  Jamaica  .... 

26   a32rf. 
4i  a  lOd. 

42   a46d. 
2}  a   8d. 

44  a  40 
Sail 

78   a  80s. 

104    o  — 

112(1 

Beef  (8  Ibs.)  
Beef,  prime  

28    a  30 
32   a  36 
34    a  4-2 

42    a  46 
48    a  50 
48   a  54 

40  a  46 
48  a  50 
48  a  52 

Mutton,  prime.  .  .  . 
Pork  

44    a  46 
30    o  4-2 

50    «52 
42    (i  44 

54  «  58 
44  a  52 

Silk,  raw,  Ibs  

9    a  1  7.s. 
E8    a  46 

12|  a  16^ 
35    a  52 

16  a  25 

52  a 

Wool  (240  Ibs.)  .  .  . 

£14   a  — 
70  a  80s 

15J  a  16 
110    a  — 

37  a  — 
llOa  — 

Seal  oil  

£31    a  — 

43    a  — 

50  a  — 

43   a  — 

C3    a  — 

61  a  — 

29   a  — 

43   a  — 

47  a  — 

Tallow  

36J  a  — 

60   a  — 

62-  a  — 

Leather,  Ibs  
Saltpetre,  cwt  
Ashes,  Pearl  

12   a  23d. 
27}  a  29js. 
30t  re  31 
£8-1    fl- 

15  a  20 
'27    ((31 
29   a  — 
126    «  — 

24  a  31 
37«40 
45  a  — 
135  a  — 

irt    6 

S>ia  — 

9n  — 

Iron,  Swedish  

1H«  — 

17^a  — 

m  «  — 

23Ja  — 

15  (i  — 
23  a  — 

Steel,  Swedish  
Tin,  tons  

15  a  — 
84   a  — 

17ia  — 
126   a  — 

20  a  — 

14:;  «  — 

These  facts  are  important,  as  demonstrating  the 
progressive  advance  of  prices  according  to  the  increased 
litilk  of  precious  metals.  The  same  result  occurred  in 
tin;  eentury  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  America 
(1500-1GOO),  although  the  increased  production  was  far 
less  than  it  is  now.  lients,  wages,  family  supplies 
labor  generally — all  advanced  fully  one  hundred  per 


cent. ;  and  the  probability  is  that  an  equal  (or  greatei) 
ratio  of  increase  will  take  place  between  1850  and  1860. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  accumulation  of  precious 
metals  is  diffused  among  a  much  larger  population  and 
over  a  more  extended  region  of  country  than  in  the 
16th  or  17th  centuries;  but  similar  causes  will  produce 
similar  results,  and  labor  will  secure  for  itself  a  remu- 
neration commensurate  with  the  increased  expenses  of 
living. 

Fluctuations  in  Prices. — Mr.  Tooke,  an  English  writer 
of  some  celebrity,  has  lately  added  two  volumes  on  (lie 
prices  of  1848-1856.  From  these  volumes  (published 
in  London  in  1857)  we  extract  the  following  summary 
view  of  the  changes  in  prices  since  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California : 

Summary  if  Conclusions  with  Reference  to  the  Prirr-s 
of  Commodities  and  tituie  of  Trade,  1848-'5G. — Without 
attempting  to  include  in  a  summary  of  conclusions  all 
the  inferences  which  arise  from  the  survey  of  the  past 
few  years,  we  present  the  following  statements  as  net- 
ting fortli  those  results  which  are  best  established  and 
most  important,  viz. :  That  as  regards  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  import,  such  as  colonial  and  tropical  produce 
and  commodities  largely  employed  in  this  country  as 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  nine  years,  1848-'5C,  may  be  described  in 
general  terms,  as  follows,  viz. :  During  1848  and  1849 
there  was  a  general,  and,  in  several  important  in- 
stances, a  strong  tendency  to  lower  prices ;  that  in 
1850,  partly  in  consequence  of  larger  consumption  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  actual  or  apprehended  failures 
of  supply,  prices  sensibly,  and,  in  sonic  cases,  mate- 
rially advanced;  that  in  1851  there  was  again  an  ex- 
tensive and  severe  decline,  attributable  almost  wholly 
to  excess  of  supply ;  that  in  1852  there  was  a  manifest 
tendency  toward  recovery ;  that  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1853  the  upward  tendency  of  the  previous  year 
reached  its  highest  point,  establishing  and  maintaining 
for  nine  months  a  range  of  prices  considerably  higher 
than  had  prevailed  for  a  long  period;  that  from  the 
autumn  of  1853  to  the  close  of  1854,  there  was  a  sensi- 
ble reaction  from  the  previous  high  rales,  except  as  re- 
gards some  of  the  articles  immediately  aft'ected  by  oper- 
ations, or  the  commissariat  consumption  of  the  war; 
and  that  in  1855  and  1856  the  markets  were  quiet  and 
firm,  exhibiting  only  such  fluctuations  as  arose  out  of 
ordinary  changes  in  supply  and  demand.  In  a  future 
part  we  shall  inquire  how  far  the  fluctuations  of  prices 
now  referred  to  were  connected  with  the  influx  of  the 
new  gold. 

That  the  first  effects  of  the  California  discoveries  of 
1848  were  felt  in  England  in  1850  and  1851.  and  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  increased  demand  for  British 
and  foreign  articles  suitable  for  the  export  trade  to  the 
United  States;  that  the  same  effects  were  still  more 
sensibly  felt  in  the  course  of  1852;  that  in  1853  the 
consumption  of  British  goods  in  California  and  the 
United  States  generally  had  become  so  large  and  rapid 
as  to  counteract  almost  entirely,  as  regards  England, 
any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  balance  of  trade  of  the 
vast  imports  of  grain,  rendered  necessary  by  the  seri- 
ous failure  in  these  islands  of  the  harvest  of  1853  ;  that 
the  same  large  American  demand  for  British  exports 
continued  through  l!Sr>l  and  If  5  5.  and  had  prevail- 
ed through  1850,  interrupted  but  casually  by  the  ex- 
tensive failures  and  discredit  which  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  and  California  during  portions  of  the 
years  1854  and  1855;  and  that,  as  the  general  result 
of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  United  States 
since  1850,  the  absorption  of  British  exports  either  in 
California  itself  or  in  those  regions  of  the  North 
American  continent  to  which  the  supplies  of  California 
gold  are  eliielly  sent  in  the  first  instance,  has  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  render  necessary  a  constant  and  large 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals  from  America  to 

England. 
That  the  effects  of  the  Australian  discoveries  of  the 
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summer  of  1851  were  felt  in  this  country  in  a  striking 
manner  early  in  the  following  year  (1852),  manifesting 
themselves  in  a  sudden  and  large  expansion  of  the 
stream  of  emigration  from  these  islands,  and  in  a  sud- 
den and  large  expansion  in  the  shipment  of  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  commodities ;  that  the  demand  for  ships 
hence  arising  could  not,  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  be  readily  supplied ;  ana  the  con- 
sequence was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  rates  of 
freight,  and  a  demand  for  new  ships  so  urgent,  that 
considerably  higher  wages  were  at  once  conceded  in  all 
the  ship-building  trades ;  that  the  same  urgent  de- 
mands for  Australia  continued  in  the  early  part  of 
1853,  were  considerably  moderated  in  1854,  still  more 
reduced  in  1855,  but  in  1856  were  again  marked  by 
considerable  activity.  That  the  movement  for  higher 
wages  successfully  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1852 ; 
in  the  ship-building  trades  became  almost  universal  in 
the  first  half  of  1853 ;  and  previous  to  September,  in 
that  year,  had  led  to  a  very  general  addition  of  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  to  the  wages  current  in  1851 ;  but 
that  the  effect  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1853,  the  war  of 
1854-'55,  and  the  glut  of  the  Australian  markets,  was 
to  produce  a  considerable  reaction  from  this  advance, 
especially  in  the  factory  districts.  That  the  first  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  high  prices  of  colonial  and  other 
imported  articles  in  1852  and  1853,  and  of  the  high 
prices  and  large  demand  for  manufactured  goods  in  the 
same  years,  was  to  occasion  vigorous  efforts  and  a  large 
expenditure  of  capital,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  new 
fields  of  supply,  and  creating  extended  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  that  it  is  principally  to  the  operation  of 
these  causes  that  the  steady  and  frequently  declining 
course  of  prices  since  1853  is  to  be  attributed. 

That  as  far  as  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  obtained, 
there  are  no  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  last  nine  years 
which  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  England  the  fluctu- 
ation of  prices,  the  course  of  trade,  or  the  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  arising  out  of  the  large  exports  to 
America  and  Australia,  were  immediately  preceded  by 
or  connected  with  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  aggre- 
gate outstanding  circulation  of  bank-notes.  In  other 
words,  all  the  evidence  available  to  us  points  distinctly 
and  uniformly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  bank-note  circulation  were  determined  and  regu- 
lated by  the  consequences  flowing  from  previous  appli- 
cations of  capital  and  credit  in  particular  modes.  That 
further,  in  a  great  number  of  specific  instances,  it  can 
be  shown  conclusively  that  fluctuations  of  price  of  the 
most  important  kind,  and  in  the  largest  markets  of 
England,  took  place  either  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  change  whatever  in  the  bank-note  circulation  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  occuirence  of  a  change  the 
precise  opposite  of  that  which  on  a  priori  grounds,  or 
on  the  grounds  on  which  the  currency  theory  is  built, 
would  have  been  expected  to  precede  or  accompany  the 
particular  alteration  in  the  markets. 

That  neither  is  there  any  such  coincidence  between 
variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  variations  in  the 
markets  for  produce,  as  to  justify  the  inference  of  a 
direct  connection  between  them  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  That  the  first  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
on  the  financial  condition  of  England  was  the  remark- 
able and  prolonged  depression  in  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount,  which  prevailed  during  the  twelvemonth 
preceding  the  spring  of  1853;  that  this  effect  on  the 
rate  of  interest  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  an 
excessive  accumulation,  principally  in  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, of  the  early  remittances  from  California  and 
Australia;  and  that  the  influence  produced  by  these 
accumulations  on  opinion  and  credit  was  greatly  ex- 
tended and  aggravated  by  the  maintenance  at  the  Bank 
of  England  of  a  rate  of  discount  so  low  as  2  per  cent., 
from  April,  1852,  to  January,  1853.  That  the  rise  of 
the  rate  of  discount  which  commenced  in  January, 
1853,  and  has  been  maintained  during  the  subsequent 
three  years,  is  to  be  traced  in  its  origin  and  continu- 


ance to  extended  demand  for  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
new,  distant,  and  costly  enterprises,  directed  either  to 
the  construction  of  public  works,  to  the  extension  of 
old  and  introduction  of  new  processes,  or  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  fields  for  the  supply  of  commodities ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recent  experi- 
ence, the  absorption  of  capital  for  these  and  other  ob- 
jects becomes  more  rapid  and  extensive  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year. 

That  the  interruption  to  the  trade  of  England  occa- 
sioned by  the  Russian  war  of  1854-'55  was  compara- 
tively slight,  and  for  four  reasons,  viz. :  1.  Because  the 
theatre  of  war  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope ;  2.  Because  the  enemy  had  practically  no  navy 
that  could  molest  our  commerce ;  3.  Because  the  raw 
materials  previously  obtained  from  Russia  still  con- 
tinued to  arrive  through  neutral  ports  or  were  readily 
replaced  by  imports  from  India  and  elsewhere :  and 
4,  lastly,  because  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the 
existence  of  steam,  and  the  enormous  resources  of  our 
mercantile  marine  and  postal  services,  enable  us  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  weeks'  operations  what,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  would  have  occupied  a 
long  series  of  months.  That  further,  in  addition  to 
and  far  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  five  causes  just 
enumerated,  Avas  the  effect  of  the  continued  influx  of 
gold  during  1854  and  1855 — but  especially  during  the 
latter  portion  of  1855,  in  averting  from  England  and 
from  France  the  extreme  financial  pressure  and  peril 
which,  in  the  absence  of  that  influx,  must  inevitably 
have  been  produced  by  the  necessity  of  providing  large 
and  constant  remittances  of  gold  to  the  seat  of  war; 
and  must  inevitably  have  placed  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion the  maintenance  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank 
Chart  Act  of  1844,  and  perhaps  have  even  imperiled 
the  maintenance  of  the  act  of  1819. 

That  during  the  years  1848  and  1849,  and  part  of 
1850,  the  losses  and  discredit  which  fell  with  crushing 
force  on  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  involved 
in  the  railway  expenditure,  did,  beyond  question,  pro- 
duce some  important  effect  in  limiting  the  consumption 
of  commodities.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  It  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  railway  expenditure  of  the 
years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  that  the  working  classes 
were  provided  with  fair  employment  during  a  period 
of  interrupted  trade,  and  it  was  also  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  cheapnesss  of  food,  and  the  low  range  of 
general  prices  which  prevailed  to  the  year  1852,  that 
the  working  classes  were  able  to  command,  by  means 
of  their  wages,  a  larger  amount  of  sustenance  and  com- 
fort than  had  been  within  their  reach  probably  at  any 
former  period  of  the  centurj'. — TOOKE'S  History  of 
Prices,  1857. 

Price-current,  a  list  or  enumeration  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  merchandise,  with  their  prices,  the  du- 
ties (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  imported  or  ex- 
ported, with  the  drawbacks  occasionally  allowed  upon 
their  exportation,  etc.  Lists  of  this  description  are 
published  periodically,  generally  once  or  twice  a  week, 
in  most  great  commercial  cities  and  towns. — For  ex- 
amples, see  the  articles  GENOA,  HAVRE,  TRIESTE,  etc. 
in  this  work. 

Pride  of  China.  The  Melia  azedarach,  or  Pride 
of  China,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native 
of  Persia,  where  it  was  known  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
980,  by  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  noticed 
the  venomous  principle  which  resides  in  its  fruit;  but 
some  botanists  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  also  indig- 
enous to  Florida  and  the  United  States,  or  at  least  has 
become  so  from  habit;  for  it  is  found  there  growing 
wild  in  the  forests,  and  attains  its  fullest  magnitude. 
It  is  propagated  for  ornament  or  use  in  all  the  warm 
countries  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  also  cultivated 
in  conservatories  in  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  even  there  it  often  flowers, 
and  ripens  its  fruit. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  wood  of  the  azedarach  is 
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of  a  reddish  color,  ana  is  organized  in  the  distribution 
of  its  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  ash.  It  is  sufficient- 
ly strong  and  durable  to  be  employed  in  civil  archi- 
tecture, and  is  adapted  to  various  uses  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  It  has  already  been  employed  for  pulleys,  which 
in  Europe  are  usually  made  of  elm,  and  in  America  of 
ash.  It  is  said  to  make  good  fuel.  The  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit,  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  a  fixed  oil, 
which  is  bitter,  and  is  considered  as  anthelmintic,  and 
a  narcotic  stimulant.  The  leaves  are  universally  used 
in  India  for  poultices,  and  both  the  flowers  and  seeds 
are  stimulant.  The  berries,  though  said  by  the  Ara- 
bian physician,  Avicenna,  to  be  poisonous,  and  the 
pulp  of  which  was  mixed  with  grease,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  rats  and  dogs,  are  often  eaten  l>y  children  in 
the  South  without  injurious  effects.  According  to  Mr. 
Royle,  however,  the  fruit  is  considered  as  poisonous 
when  used  in  large  doses.  The  bark  of  the  root,  w:hen 
green,  has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  yielding  its  virtues 
to  boiling  water,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  cathartic 
or  emetic,  and  is  considered  as  an  efficient  vermifuge, 
and  also  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  intermittents. 
In  Persia,  an  ointment  is  made,  for  the  cure  of  some 
cutaneous  eruptions,  by  mulling  the  leaves  with  lard. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  kind  of  toddy  is  obtained  by  fer- 
menting the  sap  of  young  and  vigorous  trees.  The 
nuts  are  often  bored  by  monks,  and  strung  into  beads. 
Hence  the  names  of  Bead-tree,  and  Paternostri  di  San 
Domenico. — BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 

Primage  and  Average.  Primage  is  a  charge  in 
addition  to  the  freight.  It  was  originally  intended  as 
a  gratuity  to  the  captain  for  his  particular  care  of  the 
goods,  and  is  sometimes  called  hat-money ;  but  it  now 
belongs  to  the  owners  or  freighters  by  charter-part}- 
of  the  vessel,  unless  by  special  agreement  the  whole  or 
portion  of  it  is  assigned  to  the  captain.  It  is  collected 
with  the  freight.  The  rate  or  manner  of  making  this 
charge  depends  chiefly  upon  the  custom  of  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  in  which  the  ship  is  engaged.  Very 
commonly  it  is  a  rate,  as  5,  10,  or  even  15  per  cent., 
upon  the  amount  of  the  freight.  In  some  trades  it  is 
a  rate  p*er  hogshead,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
allowed,  the  word  primage  being  canceled  or  omitted, 
and  the  words  in  full  being  added  to  the  stipulated  rate 
of  the  freight,  at  has  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
forms  of  bills  of  lading.  The  average  referred  to  in 
the  bill  of  lading  is  the  liability  to  general  contribu- 
tion for  making  good  any  damage  which  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  step  necessary  for  general  preserva- 
tion. This  forms  what  is  called  a  "general  average," 
and  the  notice  of  it  is  introduced  into  the  bill  of  lading 
to  avoid  any  doubt  as  to  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
consignee  or  claimant  of  the  goods. — See  INSURANCE — 
SHIPS,  and  SHIPPING. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Lat.  N.  46°  and  47° 
10';  long.  \V.  62°  and  65°;  area,  2134  square  miles; 
length  about  135  miles ;  and  breadth  from  4  to  34  miles. 

The  island  of  Prince  Edward,  formerly  called  St. 
John's,  is  situated  in  a  recess,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Strait  of  Nor- 
thumberland, which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only  nine 
miles  wide.  Capital,  Charlotte-Town.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  three  counties:  viz.,  Queen's,  15,J'25; 
Prince,  15,142;  King's,  32,111;  and  its  total  popula- 
tion in  1848  was  C2,678. 

The  population  at  several  periods  was  as  follows : 

1802...  20,f,Tl 

1822 'J'.'.COD 

1827 20,  2M 

1833 32,170 

1841  47,033 

1848 62,C78 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  under  cultivation  was 
215,389  acres ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of  land  occupied 
was  as  follows :  Held  in  fee-simple  by  occupants,  280,649 
acres ;  under  lease,  330,293  acres ;  by  written  demise, 


Exports,  including  89  vessels,  15.721  tons,  at  $10 
per  ton;  1,4'..7,02(J  feet,  and  C3i6  pieces,  boards 
and  deals;   shingles,  220,772  M;   oats.  305,095 
bushels  ;    cattle,   303   head  ;    dried   fish,   7687 
quintals;    pickled  fish,  3024  barrels;    oysters, 
4377  bushels;  and  a  variety  of  other  products, 
as  timber,  scantling,  knets,  etc.,  valued  in  all 
at  ,  

$007,389 
475.871 

Imports,  including  ship-ch 
is  exported  again  in  the 
rigging  of  ships,  and  n( 
the  value  of  the  shippin 
Less  —  say  for  ship-chandle 
Total  commei 

The  shipping  employ 
lows: 

andlery,  which 
building  and 
t  estimated  in 
g  .  .  ..<sr 

38,725 
62,884 

ry  

ce 

..  * 

USiV.GU 
is  as  fol- 

ed  in  this  commerce  w£ 

Entrance!. 

Clearances. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

18 
470 
43 
2 

4,140 
18,042 
2,724 

87 

45 

488 
66 
2 

10.951 

25,374 

5427 
71 

British  colonies  
United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  in  1851  
Total  in  1850  

533 
557 

24,'.l<:3 

25,017 

6-21 

638 

41.823 
40.322 

31,312  acres;  by  verbal  agreement,  38,786  acres:  and 
by  squatters,  65,434  acres.  The  crops  represented  in 
the  census  of  the  same  year  consisted  of :  wheat,  '219,787 
bushels;  barley,  75,521  bushels;  oats,  740,383  bushels  ; 
potatoes,  731,575  bushels;  turnips,  153,933  bushels: 
clover-seed,  14,900  pounds  ;  and  hay,  -15, 1 28  Ions.  The 
live-stock  on  the  island  was  as  follows :  Horses,  12, *•!."> ; 
neat  cattle,  49,310;  sheep,  92,875;  and  hogs,  liuxi. 
The  industrial  establishments  were  embraced  under  the 
following  branches :  13  breweries  and  distilleries,  111) 
grist-mills,  27  carding-mills,  139  saw-mills,  and  24 G 
threshing-machines.  The  commerce  of  the  island  in 
1851  is  exhibited  in  the  following  abstract : 


The  number  of  seamen  inward,  in  1850,  was  2082, 
and  in  1851,  2370;  outward,  in  1850,  2301;  and  in 
1851,  3631. 

The  following  compares  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  three  years  : 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

$576,040 

$630  475 

$475  871 

Exports  

192,775 

325,'Asti 

6u7,389 

Total  

$8(58,815 

$•156,464 

$1,083.200 

The  exports  of  1851  include  the  value  of  vessels  sold 
to  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland,  amounting  to 
$251,536,  which  is  not  included  in  either  1849  or  1850. 
In  1849  there  were  built  in  the  colony  88  vessels,  15.902 
tons ;  and  in  1850,  93  -vessels,  14,391  tons,  valued  at  $16 
per  ton.  The  total  value  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  in  1851, 
was  §77,858,  the  whole  of  which,  except  to  the  value 
of  $3200,  were  carried  in  British  bottoms.  In  1850 
the  value  of  the  same  description  of  articles  imported 
was  only  $42,113.  The  vide  difference  between  the 
two  years  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  1851  the  duties 
on  imports  were  greatly  reduced  from  the  rates  of  the 
preceding  year.  "With  the  high  rates  of  duties  of  1850, 
only  $6420  was  received  on  articles  of  American  pro- 
duction; while  in  1851,  with  diminished  rate?,  the  du- 
ties were  increased  to  $14,020.  The  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1851  were  as  follows :  Barley, 
17,929  bushels;  boards  and  planks,  12,000  feet;  iron, 
60  cwt. ;  cattle,  9  head;  firewood,  20  cords;  dry  fish, 
650  quintals  ;  pickled  fish,  1786  barrels ;  hard  wood,  74 
tons  ;  horses,  3  ;  hackmatack  knees,  2215  ;  oats,  222,109 
bushels;  potatoes,  45,942  bushels;  turnips,  S090  bush- 
els ;  and  wool,  1700  pounds.  The  value  of  the  fore- 
going, with  the  value  of  sundry  other  articles  not 
enumerated,  amounted  together  to  $119,236.  The 
value  of  similar  articles  exported  in  1850  was  only 
$55,886.  On  the  31st  December,  1850,  the  number  of 
vessels  owned  and  registered  in  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land was  310,  of  the  burden  of  27,932  tons.  On  the 
31st  December,  1851,  the  vessels  owned  and  registered 
numbered  323,  of  the  burden  of  31,410  tons.  Prince 
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Edward  Island  has  valuable  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  Strait. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  col- 
on}'. Ship-building,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  new  ships  have  already  become  a 
prominent  article  of  export.  In  the  years  1849, 1850, 
and  1851,  there  were  built  in  the  island,  for  sale  in 
Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  or  wherever  else  they 
might  find  a  profitable  market,  270  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  45,946  tons ;  giving  an  annual  average 
of  90  vessels,  and  15,315  tons. 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Kxports  to  United  States  .  . 
Imports  from  United  States 

$32,410 
82,580 

$55,385 
41,603 

$119,286 
77,858 

TONNAGE  IN  1850. 

Vessels. 

Tone. 

Entered  from  United  States 

34 

49 
43 
86 

2578 
4038 
2724 
5427 

Entered  in  1851           

Cleared  in  1851  

The  difference  between  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  1851  ($36,255)  is  accounted  for  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  by  colonial  act, 
the  high  duties  up  to  1851  affecting,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  trade  with  the  United  States.  This  reduction  of 
the  tariff  of  Prince  Edward  Island  not  only  augment- 
ed the  exports  from  the  United  States,  but  produced 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  imports  from  that  isl- 
and. Thus,  in  1850,  the  value  of  exports  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  the  United  States  was  $55,385;  in 
1851  it  amounted  to  $119,286.  The  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  this  island  being  now  comparatively 
free,  a  still  greater  increase  than  that  exhibited  above 
may  be  annually  expected. 

The  revenue,  expenditures,  and  public  debt  of  the 
colony,  in  1851,  were  as  follows: 

Revenue. — Customs  and  imports,  £17,769  l&s.  l$d. ; 
fines  and  forfeitures,  £110  5s.  Id. ;  interest  on  bonds, 
£161  2s.  OicZ. ;  post-office,  £999  2s.  4^. ;  land  assess- 
ments, £2165  Is.  Id. ;  registers,  £159  6s.  2£iZ.;  licenses, 
£459  10s. ;  seizures,  £44  9s.  8d. ;  and  fees  from  Sec- 
retary's office,  £299  15s.  3d.  Total,  £22,538  14s.  9i 
being  an  average  per  head  of  7s.  "2fd.,  or  of  the  net 
customs  alone,  the  average  per  head  was  5s.  8%d. 

Expenditures. — Legislature,  £1912  4s.  4§d. ;  educa- 
tion, £2351  14s.  10d. ;  agricultural  societies,  £450 , 
miscellaneous,  £752  3s.  8%d. ;  post-office,  £1539  10s. 
3d. ;  salaries,  £3145  11s.  lid. ;  compensation  to  gov- 
ernment officers,  £774  16s. ;  public  postages,  £55  19s. 
3d. ;  crown  prosecutions,  £793  14s.  4?d. ;  board  of 
health,  £421  15s.  lid. ;  fish  bounties,  £370  18s.  9 
provincial  building,  £540  15s.  8d. ;  inquest  and  shadiac 
packes,  £116  lls.  7jd. ;  printing  and  stationery,  £79-J 
4s.  ~2\d. ;  apprehension  of  deserters,  £378  14s.  2d.  •  in- 
terest on  liabilities  and  debentures,  £1626  4s  ;  draw- 
backs, £220  16s.  4|d  ;  sundry  fees,  etc.,  £173  12s.  llcZ. ; 
roads,  bridges,  and  wharves,  £5978  3s.  2d. ;  jails,  £61( 
lls.  8%d. ;  small  disbursements,  £86  7s.  2^d. ;  markets, 
£50  Is.  8d. ;  light-house,  £176 17s.  ll^d. ;  public  works 
£787  6s.  3d. ;  and  buoys  and  beacons,  £65  Os.  8d.  Total 
£24,173  10s.  ll^d.,  showing  a  surplus  of  expenditure; 
amounting  to  £1634 16s.  Id.  The  public  debt  amount 
ed,  in  the  year  above  stated,  to  £17,938. — ANDREWS'! 
Report  on  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade  (Sen.  Doc.  112) 
1852-'53;  MARTIN'S  British  Colonies  (London  edition) 
Report  of  a  Committee  (Canadian)  on  Hie  Income.  Ex 
penditure,  and  Debt  of  British  North  America  (llth 
June,  1853);  U.  S.  Comm.  Rel.,  etc. 

Printed  Goods.     The  art  of  calico-printing  is  01 
considerable  antiquity,  and  there  exist  specimens  of 
Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundre 
years  old.     A  similar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use  a  large  leaf 
as  a  substitute  for  the  block. — See  art.  COTTON.    Th 
copy  right  of  designs  secured  in  England  by  2  Vic., 1839 
Printing.     -See  PRESS,  BOOKS,  and  NEWSPAPERS 


Prints,  impressions  on  paper,  or  some  other  sub- 
tance,  of  engravings  on  copper,  steel,  wood,  stone, 
tc.,  representing  some  particular  subject  or  composi- 
ion.  Prints,  like  paintings,  embrace  every  variety 
f  subject ;  and  differ  very  widely  in  the  manner  in 
vhich  they  are  engraved.  Their  prices  vary  accord- 
ng  to  the  style  of  the  engraving,  the  fineness  of  its 
xecution,  the  goodness  of  the  impression,  its  rarity, 
tc.  The  art  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  15th 
entury. 

Prisage,  or  Butlerage,  was  a  right  of  taking  two 
uns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing  into  England 
wentv  tuns  or  more ;  which  was  changed  by  Edward  I. 
nto  a" duty  of  2s.  for  every  tun  imported  by  merchant 
strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
ting's  butler.  The  term  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. — 

3LACKSTONE. 

Privateering.  In  order  to  encourage  privateer- 
ng,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  owners  of  private  armed 
vessels  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  property,  or  a 
arge  portion  of  the  property,  they  may  capture,  and  to 
afford  them  and  the  crew  other  facilities  and  rewards 
or  honorable  and  successful  efforts.  This  depends 
upon  the  municipal  regulations  of  each  particular  pow- 
er ;  and  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  abuse,  the 
owners  of  privateers  are  required,  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  commercial  states,  to  give  adequate  security  that 
hey  will  conduct  the  cruise  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  and  the  instructions  of  the  government. 
and  that  they  will  regard  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
jring  their  prizes  in  for  adjudication.  These  checks 
are  essential  to  the  character  and  safety  of  maritime 
nations.  Privateering,  under  all  the  restrictions  which 
;iave  been  adopted,  is  very  liable  to  abuse.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  fame  or  chivalric  warfare,  but  plunder  and 
profit.  The  discipline  of  the  crews  is  not  apt  to  be  of 
he  highest  order,  and  privateers  are  often  guilty  of 
enormous  excesses,  and  become  the  scourge  of  neutral 
commerce.  They  are  sometimes  manned  and  officered 
by  foreigners,  having  no  permanent  connection  with 
the  country  or  interest  in  its  cause.  This  was  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  United  States  in  1819,  in  relation 
to  irregularities  and  acts  of  atrocity  committed  by  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Under  the  best  regulations,  the  business  tends 
strongly  to  blunt  the  sense  of  private  right,  and  to 
nourish  a  lawless  and  fierce  spirit  of  rapacity.  Efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  in  1785,  it  was  stipulated 
that  in  case  of  war  neither  party  should  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  private  armed  vessels  to  attack  the  com- 
merce of  the  other.  But  the  spirit  and  policy  of  mari- 
time warfare  will  not  permit  such  generous  provisions 
to  prevail.  That  provision  was  not  renewed  with  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty.  A  similar  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  was  made  in  the  agreement  between 
Sweden  and  Holland  in  1675.  but  the  agreement  was 
not  performed.  The  French  Legislature,  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1792,  passed  a 
decree  for  the  total  suppression  of  privateering,  but  that 
was  a  transitory  act,  and  it  was  soon  swept  away  in  the 
tempest  of  the  revolution.  The  efforts  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice have  been  very  feeble  and  fruitless,  notwithstand- 
ing that  enlightened  and  enlarged  considerations  of 
national  policy  have  shown  it  to  be  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind  to  surrender  the  licentious  practice, 
and  to  obstruct  as  little  as  possible  the  freedom  and 
security  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  nations. 
— KENT'S  Commentaries.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
North  American  Review,  x.  166  (J.  GALLISON)  ;  NILES'S 
Register,  xiv.  129,  xvi.  Sup.  29 ;  DE  Bow's  Review,  i. 
516.  See  also  MARITIME  LAW,  ante,  1321,  et  seq. 

Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  "  are  grantable  by 
the  law  of  nations,  whenever  the  subjects  of  one  state 
are  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another,  and  jus- 
tice is  denied  by  that  state  to  which  the  oppressor  be- 
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longs."  —  CHITTY'S  Comm.  Law,  vol.  iii.  page  604. 
Before  granting  letters  of  marque,  government  is  di- 
rected by  the  5  Hen.  V.  c.  7,  to  require  that  satisfac- 
tion be  made  to  the  party  aggrieved ;  and  in  the  event 
of  such  satisfaction  not  being  made  within  a  reasona- 
ble period,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  be  is- 
sued, authorizing  the  aggrieved  party  to  attack  and 
seize  the  property  of  the  aggressor  nation,  without  haz- 
ard of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate.  Such 
letters  are  now  only  issued  to  the  owners  or  captains 
of  privateers  during  war,  or  when  war  has  been  de- 
termined upon.  They  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  when  hostilities  terminate,  they 
cease  to  have  any  effect.  Letters  of  marque  aud  re- 
prisal were  first  issued  in  England  by  Edward  I.r  for 
the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  for  reprisal  and 
retaliation  upon  the  enemy  on  the  sea. — KYMF.R'S  Fce- 
dera.  They  were  first  granted  in  1295.  —  BAKER'S 
Chron.  They  are  usually  granted  in  time  of  war  to 
private  armed  ships,  and  do  great  michief  to  the  com- 
merce of  belligerent  nations. — POWKL. 

Privateers,  ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  private  indi- 
viduals, to  annoy  and  plunder  the  public  enemy.  But 
before  commencing  their  operations,  it  is  indispensable 
that  they  obtain  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  from  the 
government  whose  subjects  they  are,  authorizing  them 
to  commit  hostilities,  and  that  they  conform  strictly  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 
All  private  individuals  attacking  others  at  sea,  unless 
empowered  by  letters  of  marque,  are  to  be  considered 
pirates,  and  may  be  treated  as  such  either  by  those 
they  attack  or  by  their  own  government. 

Policy  of  Privateering. — The  policy  of  this  system  is 
very  questionable.  It  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  that 
species  of  private  war  exercised  by  all  individuals  in 
early  ages,  but  which  gradually  disappears  as  society 
advances.  In  wars  carried  on  by  land,  the  property 
of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  take  no  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  armies  is  uniformly  protected ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  solid  grounds  why  the  same 
rule  should  not  be  followed  at  sea.  Privateers  rarely 
attack  ships  of  war.  Their  object  is  merely  to  plunder 
and  destroy  merchantmen.  They  cause  an  infinite 
deal  of  mischief  to  individuals,  and  aggravate  all  the 
miseries  of  war,  without  having  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  contest.  Experience  has  also 
shown  that  it  is  not  possible,  whatever  precautions 
may  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  greatest  abuses  from 
being  perpetrated  by  privateers.  The  wish  to  amass 
plunder  is  the  only  principle  by  which  they  are  actu- 
ated ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  be  very  scrupulous  about  ab- 
staining from  excesses.  A  system  of  this  sort,  if  it  be 
ever  useful,  can  be  so  only  to  nations  who  have  little 
trade,  and  who  may  expect  to  enrich  themselves  dur- 
ing war  by  lilting  out  privateers  to  plunder  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  their  enemies.  In  all  other  cases  it 
seems  to  be  productive  only  of  mischief;  though  it  is, 
of  course,  most  injurious  to  those  states  that  have  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  privateering,  we  think  that  a 
due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  humanity 
would  suggest  to  the  great  powers  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  it  altogether.  A  few  efforts  have,  indeed, 
been  already  made  toward  this  desirable  object.  Thus 
it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
the  United  Provinces,  in  1075,  that  neither  party 
should,  in  any  future  warf  grant  letters  of  marque 
against  the  other.  In  17o'7  Russia  abstained  from 
licensing  privateers;  and  in  the  treaty  between  the 
I'liitcd  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  a  stipulation  was 
inserted  as  to  privateers,  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  in  lf>75. 
But  nothing  short  of  a  convention  and  agreement  to 
that  e fleet  among  the  great  powers  will  be  able  to  effect 
this  desirable,  object. — MAKTKNS,  Essai  concernunt  les 
A  rnuiteurs,  17'J-i.  See  MAIUTIME  LAW,  p.  1322,  etc. 


Prize.  Any  thing  captured  by  a  belligerent  using 
the  right  of  war :  iu  common  language,  only  ships  thus 
captured,  with  the  property  taken  in  them,  are  so  called. 
Prizes  taken  in  war  are  condemned  by  the  proper  judi- 
cature in  the  courts  of  the  captors ;  such  condemnation 
is  held  to  divest  the  title  of  the  proprietor  and  confer 
a  new  ownership.  In  order  to  give  jurisdiction  to  a 
court  of  prize,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  that  the  property  captured  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  captors  in  their  own  ports,  those  of  an 
ally,  or  of  a  neutral ;  but  no  belligerent  power  has  a 
right  to  capture  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral  country,  or 
within  a  marine  league  of  her  shores ;  nor  does  a  cap- 
ture made  there  render  the  adjudication  valid.  Sub- 
ject to  capture  is  hostile  property,  i.  e.,  the  property 
of  persons  domiciled  in  a  hostile  country,  and  neutral 
property  contraband  of  war. — See  CONTRABAND. 

Prize  Money. — The  money  arising  from  captures  made 
upon  the  enemy  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  is 
equally  distributed  by  order  of  government,  thus :  Cap- 
tain to  have  three-eighths,  unless  under  the  direction 
of  a  flag  officer,  who  in  that  case  is  to  have  one  of  the 
said  three-eighths;  captains  of  marines  and  land  for- 
ces, sea  lieutenants,  etc.,  one-eighth ;  lieutenants  of 
marines,  gunners,  admirals'  secretaries,  etc.,  one-eighth; 
midshipmen,  captain's  clerk,  etc.,  one-eighth  :  ordinary 
and  able  seamen,  marines,  etc.,  two-eighths.  —  See 
PRIVATEERS  and  LETTERS  OK  MARQUE. 

Prizes. — The  right  to  all  captures  vests  primarily  in 
the  sovereign,  and  no  individual  can  have  any  interest 
in  a  prize,  whether  made  by  a  public  or  private  armed 
vessel,  but  what  he  receives  under  the  grant  of  the 
state.  This  is  a  general  principle  of  public  jurispru- 
dence, Icllo  parta  cedunt  rcipnblicce,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  prizes  depends  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  each  state ;  and  unless  the  local  laws  have  oth- 
erwise provided,  the  prizes  vest  in  the  sovereign.  But 
the  general  practice,  under  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  belligerent  governments,  is  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  captured  property,  when  duly  passed  upon 
and  condemned  as  prize  (and  whether  captured  by 
public  or  private  commissioned  vessels),  among  the  cap- 
tors, as  a  reward  for  bravery,  and  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. When  a  prize  is  taken  at  sea,  it  must  be  brought 
with  due  care  into  some  convenient  port,  for  adjudica- 
tion by  a  competent  court ;  though,  strictly  speaking, 
as  between  the  belligerent  parties,  the  title  passes,  and 
is  vested  when  the  capture  is  complete,  and  that  was 
formerly  held  to  be  complete  and  perfect  when  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  and  the  gpetrecuperancti  was  gone.  Gro- 
tius  and  many  other  writers,  and  some  marine  ordi- 
nances, as  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  made  twenty-four  hours'  quiet 
possession  by  the  enemy  the  test  of  title  by  capture. 
Bynkershoeck  says  that  such  a  rule  is  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Holland  ;  and  he  insists  that 
a  firm  possession  at  any  time  vests  the  property  in 
the  captor,  and  that  ships  and  goods  brought  infra 
prc'fidia  do  most  clearly  change  the  property.  But 
by  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  neither  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize  infra 
prwsidia,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  in  the  case 
of  a  maritime  capture.  A  judicial  inquiry  must  pass 
upon  the  case,  and  the  present  enlightened  practice  of 
commercial  nations  has  subjected  all  such  captures  to 
the  scrutiny  of  judicial  tribunals,  as  the  only  sure  way 
to  furnish  due  proof  that  the  seizure  was  lawful.  The 
property  is  not  changed  in  favor  of  neutral  vendee  or 
recaptor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  a  regu- 
lar sentence  of  condemnation  lias  been  pronounced  by 
some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  captor;  and  the  purchaser  must  be 
able  to  show  documentary  evidence  of  that  fact  to  sup- 
port his  title.  Until  the  capture  becomes  invested 
with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, the  right  of  property  is  in  abeyance,  or  in  a  state 
of  legal  sequestration.  It  can  not  be  alienated  or  dis- 
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IK. scil  of,  but  the  possession  of  it  by  the  government  of 
the  captor  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  ultimately  entitled.  This  salutary  rule,  and  one  so 
necessary  to  check  irregular  conduct  and  individual 
outrage,  has  been  long  established  in  tin;  English  ad- 
miralty, and  it  is  now  every  where  recognized  as  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations. 

The  condemnation  must  be  pronounced  by  a  prize 
court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  sitting  either  in 
the  country  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally.  The  prize 
court  of  an  ally  can  not  condemn.  Prize  or  no  prize, 
is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  of  the  captor.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  said 
to  be,  that  the  sovereign  of  the  captors  has  a  right  to 
inspect  their  behavior,  for  he  is  answerable  to  other 
states  for  the  acts  of  the  captor.  The  prize  court  of 
the  captor  may  sit  in  the  territory  of  the  ally,  but  it  is 
not  lawful  for  such  a  court  to  act  in  a  neutral  territory. 
Neutral  ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
operations  of  the  power  of  war ;  and  the  law  of  nations 
has  clearly  ordained  that  a  prize  court  of  a  belligerent 
captor  can  not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. This  prohibition  rests  not  merely  on  the  unfit- 
ness  and  danger  of  making  neutral  ports  the  theatre 
of  hostile  proceedings,  but  it  stands  on  the  ground  of 
the  usage  of  nations.  It  was  for  some  time  supposed 
that  a  prize  court,  though  sitting  in  the  country  of  its 
own  sovereign,  or  of  his  ally,  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  because  the  court  wanted 
that  possession  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  jurisdiction  in  a  proceeding  in  rem.  The 
principle  was  admitted  to  be  correct  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Ifenrick  and  Maria,  and  he 
acted  upon  it  in  a  prior  case.  But  he  considered  that 
the  English  admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  supporting 
condemnations  in  England,  of  prizes  abroad  in  a  neu- 
tral port,  to  permit  him  to  recall  the  vicious  practice 
of  the  court  to  the  acknowledged  principle ;  and  the 
English  rule  is  now  definitively  settled,  agreeably  to  the 
old  usage  and  the  practice  of  other  nations.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  En- 
glish rule,  and  it  has  held  valid  the  condemnations,  by 
a  belligerent  court,  of  prizes  carried  into  a  neutral  port, 
and  remaining  there.  This  was  deemed  the  most  con- 
venient practice  for  neutrals,  as  well  as  for  the  parties 
at  war;  and  though  the  prize  was,  in  fact,  within  a 
neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was  still  to  be  deemed  under  the 
control,  or  sub  potestate,  of  the  captor. — KENT'S  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i. 

Proa,  a  narrow  canoe  about  thirty  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide,  used  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  The  lee  side 
is  flat,  being  the  mere  longitudinal  section  of  the  com- 
mon form,  and  the  head  and  stern  exactly  alike.  A 
slight  frame-work  projects  several  feet  to  windward, 
bearing  a  small  block  of  wood  like  a  canoe;  this  float 
supports  the  vessel  from  oversetting  to  that  side,  as 
she  would  otherwise  do,  and  the  frame-work  affords 
support  for  a  weight  acting  against  the  pressure  of  the 
sail.  The  vessel  is  steered  by  the  paddle  at  either  end, 
and  moves  with  great  velocity  either  backward  or  for- 
ward, being  adapted  to  a  side  wind  in  running  between 
two  places.  The  sail  is  mat,  with  a  boom,  upon  one 
mast.  Proa  is  also  the  name  for  large  boats  used  by 
the  Malays,  propelled  both  by  oars  and  sails. 

Produce,  Production.  Sea  articles  WHEAT, 
FLOUK,  etc. 

Promissory  Notes.  A  promissory  note  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  written  engagement  by  one  person  to  pay 
another  person,  therein  named,  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally, a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  time  specified 
therein.  The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  is,  that  promissory  notes,  or  notes  of  hand,  are  a 
plain  and  direct  engagement  in  writing  to  pay  a  sum 
specified  at  a  time  limited  therein,  to  a  person  therein 
named,  or  sometimes  to  his  order,  or  often  to  the  bear- 
er at  large.  Perhaps  this  definition  may  be  thought 
faulty  in  not  stating  that  the  engagement  is  to  be  ab- 


solute and  unconditional.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  more 
succinctly  states,  that  a  promissory  note  is  a  written 
promise  for  the  payment  of  money  at  all  events.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent  follows  the  definition  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley;  and  perhaps  each  is  open  to  the  objection  that, 
while  it  seeks  brevity,  it  is  incomplete,  as  it  does  not 
state  that  the  promise  is  made  by  one  person  to  pay 
the  money  to  another  person  specified.  Although  a 
promissory  note  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  belonging  to  such  an  instrument  by 
the  Commercial  Law,  as  well  as  by  the  Common  Law, 
without  being  negotiable,  yet  it  is  the  latter  quality 
which  gives  it  its  principal  importance  and  value  in 
modern  times,  and  makes  it  a  circulating  credit,  so  ex- 
tensively useful  and  so  generally  resorted  to  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Promissory  notes  are  now 
generally  made  negotiable,  by  being  stated  therein  to 
be  payable  to  A  or  order,  or  to  the  order  of  A,  or  to 
A  or  bearer,  or  to  the  bearer  generally.  Perhaps  the 
silent  but  steady  progress  in  England,  from  the  simple 
use  of  the  non-negotiable  notes,  before  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  the  present  almost  universal  negotia- 
bility of  such  instruments  in  our  day,  can  not  be  better 
expressed  than  by  referring  to  the  language  of  Black- 
stone,  Avhere  he  adverts  to  the  fact  that  promissory 
notes  are  payable  "to  a  person  therein  named,"  and 
then  cautiously  adds,  or  "sometimes  to  his  own  order, 
or  oftener  to  the  bearer."  The  reverse  language  might 
be  far  more  justly  used  in  the  present  day;  and  it  might 
be  correctly  stated  that  promissory  notes  are  now  gen- 
erally negotiable  by  being  payable  to  order,  or  to  the 
bearer ;  and  that  they  are  rarely  limited  to  be  payable 
only  to  a  particular  person  named  therein.  We  may 
add  in  this  connection,  that  the  person  who  makes  the 
note  is  called  the  maker,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
payable  is  called  the  payee  ;  and  when  it  is  negotiable 
by  indorsement,  and  is  indorsed  by  the  payee,  he  is 
called  the  indorser,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  inter- 
est is  transferred  by  the  indorsement  is  called  the  in- 
dorsee. Every  indorsee  is  of  course  deemed  the  hold- 
er, and  so  is  every  person  Avho,  by  a  transfer  of  a  note 
payable  to  the  bearer,  becomes  entitled  thereto.  The 
Scottish  law  seems  precisely  coincident  with  the  En- 
glish law  as  to  promissory  notes,  except  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  remedial  process  thereon  :  there  being  some 
peculiar  privileges  annexed  thereto  in  Scotland. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  in 
their  general  structure  and  character.  In  a  bill  of  ex- 
change there  are  ordinarily  three  original  parties,  the 
drawer,  the  payee,  and  the  drawee,  who,  after  accept- 
ance, becomes  the  acceptor.  In  a  promissory  note 
there  are  but  two  original  parties,  the  maker  and  the 
payee.  In  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  acceptor  is  the  pri- 
mary debtor  in  the  contemplation  of  law  to  the  payee ; 
and  the  drawer  is  but  collaterally  liable.  In  a  prom- 
issory note,  the  maker  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the 
primary  debtor.  If  a  note  be  negotiable,  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  payee,  then  there  occurs  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  the  relations  of  the  parties  upon  both  in- 
struments, although  they  are  not  in  all  respects  iden- 
tical. The  indorser  of  a  note  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  subsequent  parties  as  the  drawer  of  a  bill, 
and  the  maker  of  the  note  is  under  the  same  liabilities 
as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill. 

The  origin  of  promissory  notes  is  quite  as  obscure 
as  that  of  bills  of  exchange.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
promissory  notes  in  writing  (cMrogrnpha)  were  well 
known  and  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Digest :  ab  Aulo  Augerio  Gains 
Seius  mutuam  quondam  quantitatem  accepit  hoc  chiro- 
grapho :  ille  scripsit,  me  accepisse,  et  accept  ab  illo  mu- 
tuos  et  numerates  decem;  quos  ei  reddam  kalendis  illu 
proximis  cum  suis  usuris  plucitis  infernos :  Qucero,  an  ex 
eo  instrumento  usurce  pe/i  possint,  et  quce  ?  Modestinus 
respondit,  si  non  appareat  da  quibus  usuris  convcnlio  facia 
sit,  peti  eas  non  posse.  But  this  instrument  never  seems 
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to  have  been  known  as  a  negotiable  instrument  among 
the  Romans,  or  as  a  general  medium  used  in  purchases 
and  sales,  with  that  superadded  quality  ;  but  its  nego- 
tiability seems  to  be  exclusively  the  invention  of  mod- 
ern times.  Probably  the  origin  of  negotiable  promis- 
sory notes  is  somewhat  later  than  that  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  grew  out  of  the  same  general  causes  as  the 
latter,  viz.,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  commerce, 
and  to  extend  the  negotiability  of  debts.  Mr.  Kvd's 
remarks  on  this  subject  seem  at  once  well  founded  and 
satisfactory,  at  least  as  conjectures.  "As  commerce," 
says  he,  "  advanced  in  its  progress,  the  multiplicity  of 
its  concerns  required,  in  many  instances,  a  less  compli- 
cated mode  of  payment  than  by  bills  of  exchange.  A 
trader,  whose  situation  and  circumstances  rendered 
credit  from  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  goods,  absolutely  necessary,  might  have 
so  limited  a  connection  with  the  commercial  world  at 
large  that  he  could  not  easily  furnish  his  creditor  Avith 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  another  man.  But  his  own  re- 
sponsibility might  be  such  that  his  simple  promise  of 
payment,  reduced  to  writing  for  the  purpose  of  evi- 
dence, might  be  accepted  with  equal  conlidence  as  a 
bill  on  another  trader.  Hence,  it  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  promissory  notes  were  at  first  introduced." 
Undoubtedly  negotiable  promissory  notes  were  well 
known  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  long  before  their 
introduction  into  England.  They  were  probably  first 
brought  into  use  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  although  Lord  Holt  has  been  thought  to 
assign  to  them  a  somewhat  later  origin.  They  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  called  bills  of  debt,  or  bills  of 
credit,  indifferently.  Indeed,  as  Lord  Mansfield  has 
observed,  there  seems  much  confusion  in  the  "  Reports" 
in  the  times  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  so  that 
it  is  difficult,  without  consulting  the  records,  to  ascer- 
tain -whether  the  action  arose  upon  a  bill  or  note,  as 
the  words  "  bill"  and  "  note"  were  used  promiscuously. 
There  was  a  long  struggle  in  Westminster  Hall  as  to 
the  question  whether  promissory  notes  were  negotiable 
or  not  at  the  Common  Law,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  by  the  Law  Merchant,  at  least  as  recog- 
nized upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Lord  Holt  most 
strenuously,  and  with  a  pride  of  opinion  not  altogether 
reconcilable  with  his  sound  sense  and  generally  com- 
prehensive views,  maintained  the  negative.  The  con- 
troversy was  finally  ended  by  the  statute  of  3  and  4 
Anne,  ch.  9  (1705),  (made  perpetual  by  the  statute  of 
7  Anne,  ch.  25,  sec.  3,)  which,  after  reciting  that  prom- 
issory notes  had  been  held  not  negotiable,  proceeded  to 
enact,  "  That  all  notes  in  writing,  made  and  signed  by 
any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  by 
the  servant  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  banker,  gold- 
smith, merchant,  or  trader,  who  is  usually  intrusted 
by  him,  her,  or  them,  to  sign  such  promissory  notes  for 
him,  her,  or  them,  wherein'  such  person  or  persons, 
body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  servant  or 
agent  as  aforesaid,  doth  or  shall  promise  to  pay  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  his, 
her,  or  their  order,  or  unto  hearer,  any  sum  of  money 
mentioned  in  such  note,  shall  be  taken  and  construed 
to  be,  by  virtue  thereof,  due  and  payable  to  any  such 
person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  whom 
the  same  is  made  payable ;  and  also  every  such  note 
payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, his,  her,  or  their  order,  shall  be  assignable  or 
indorsable  over,  in  the  same  manner  as  inland  bills  of 
exchange  are  or  may  be,  according  to  the  custom  of 
merchants;  and  that  the  person  or  persons,  body  poli- 
tic and  corporate,  to  whom  such  sum  of  money  is  or 
shall  be  by  such  note  made  payable,  shall  and  may 
maintain  an  action  for  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  ho, 
she,  or  they  might  do  upon  any  inland  billsof  exchange, 
made  or  drawn  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants, 
against  the  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, who.  or  who>p  sf Tvantoragentas aforesaid,  signed 
the  same ;  and  that  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic 


and  corporate,  to  whom  sucli  note,  that  is  payable  to 
any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  his, 
her,  or  their  order,  is  indorsed  or  assigned,  or  the  mon- 
ey therein  mentioned  ordered  to  be  paid  by  indorse- 
ment thereon,  shall  and  may  maintain  his,  her,  or  their 
action  for  such  sum  of  money,  either  against  the  per- 
son or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  who,  or 
whose  servant  or  agent  as  aforesaid,  signed  such  note, 
or  against  any  of  the  persons  that  indorsed  the  same, 
in  like  manner  as  in  cases  of  inland  bills  of  exchange." 
In  most  of  the  States  of  America  this  statute  has  been 
either  expressly  adopted  by  statute,  or  recognized  as 
part  of  their  Common  Law.  A  few  only  have  deemed 
it  inapplicable  to  their  situation  ;  and  in  some  States 
the  circulation  of  promissory  notes  still  remains  clogged 
with  positive  restrictions  or  practical  difficulties,  which 
greatly  impede  their  use,  and  value,  and  circulation. 
i  Most,  if  not  all  commercial  nations,  have  annexed  cer- 
tain privileges,  benefits,  and  advantages  to  promissory 
notes,  as  they  have  to  bills  of  exchange,  in  order  to 
promote  public  confidence  in  them,  and  thus  to  insure 
their  circulation  as  a  medium  of  pecuniary  commercial 
transactions.  In  England  and  America  they  partake 
in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  character  of  specialties, 
and  are  deemed  to  import  prima  fucie,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  valuable  consideration,  and  may  be  generally 
declared  on  without  specially  stating  what  the  partic- 
ular consideration  is;  in  which  circumstance  they  dif- 
fer from  other  unsealed  contracts,  whether  written  or 
unwritten.  Between  the  original  parties  the  consider- 
ation may  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  defense,  be  inquired 
into.  But  where  they  are  negotiable,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, without  any  notice  of  any  inherent  infirmity  or 
vice  in  their  original  concoction,  they  are  binding  upon 
the  antecedent  parties,  and  the  consideration  is  not  in- 
quirable  into,  and  becomes  immaterial.  In  Scotland 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, among  which,  besides  the  common  privileges 
in  England  and  America,  is  the  privilege  of  a  summary 
process  to  enforce  payment  upon  their  dishonor,  differ- 
ing from  the  ordinary  process.  The  like  summary 
process  is  given  by  the  French  law.  [And  a  similar 
statute  has  recently  been  enacted  in  England.]  Hei- 
neccius,  in  the  passages  already  referred  to,  states  that 
they  are  indorsable  like  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  prescription,  and,  in  case  of  dishonor, 
are  open  to  the  same  process  and  mode  of  execution  as 
bills  of  exchange. — STORY  on  Promissory  Notes.  See 
BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  and  EXCHANGE. 

Promontory  (Latin  pro,  and  mons,  a  mountain"). 
In  Geography,  a  point  of  land,  whether  high  or  low  is 
indifferent,  projecting  into  the  sea. — See  CAI-E. 

Protection,  in  Commercial  legislation,  means  the 
protecting  or  bolstering  up  of  certain  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  such  branches  from  abroad,  or  loading  it, 
Avhen  imported,  with  heavy  duties.  This  policy  was 
at  one  time  universally  prevalent.  But  its  extremely 
injurious  influence  having  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  it  has  been  abandoned  by  all  intelligent 
statesmen.  And  notwithstanding  the  powerful  inter- 
ests by  which  it  was  supported,  it  has  nearly  disap- 
peared from  our  legislation  :  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
eventually  disappear  from  the  legislation  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

Providence,  city,  the  principal  port  of  entry,  and 
semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island;  situated  in  41°  •! 
N.  hit.,  and  71°  24'  48"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  and 
1°  23'  24"  E.  long,  from  Washington.  It  is  30  miles 
north  of  Newport,  4'J  miles  south-southwest  from  lids- 
ton,  70  miles  east  of  Hartford,  173  miles  east  of  New 
York,  and  3%  from  Washington.  Population  in  ls.»i, 
11.7r,7;  in]«:50,l(i.83-':  in  1840,23,171;  in  l*C>ii. 41.:M:i; 
in  is.Vl,  50,000.  In  point  of  population  and  wealth 
Providence  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  Its 
present  limits  contain  about  nine  square  miles.  The 
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compact  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
tin:  Providence  River,  over  which  are  constructed  two 
broad  and  substantial  wooden  bridges,  above  which 
the  river  expands  into  a  broad  and  beautiful  cove. 

There  are  in  Providence  26  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $10,419.690;  a  savings-bank  ;  three  in- 
surance companies,  with  a  capital  of  $390,000,  besides 
several  mutual  insurance  companies  without  specified 
capital.  The  manufactures  of  Providence  are  extens- 
ive. The  city  also  contained  in  1857,  73  steam-engines, 
and  within  100  rods  of  the  city  line  are  12  or  15  more, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  belong  here ;  56  jewel- 
ry establishments,  employing  1400  hands,  and  yield- 
ing an  annual  product  of  $2,771,600;  three  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  works,  employing  350  hands,  and  fin- 
ishing 50,980,000  yards  of  goods ;  22  manufactories  of 
machinery,  steam-engines,  boilers,  castings,  etc.,  em- 
ploying 2062  hands ;  9450  tons  of  coal ;  11,095  tons  of 
pig-iron  ;  9801  tons  of  other  iron,  and  producing  annu- 
ally 33,800  stoves,  9,000,000  pounds  of  nails  and  spikes, 
80  steam-engines,  220  boilers,  3,584,000  pounds  of  nuts, 
etc.,  and  other  articles  to  the  total  value  of  $2,561,000  ; 
two  screw  factories,  that  yield  an  annual  product  of 
$1,086,000;  two  butt  factories,  that  produce  $235,000, 
and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  manufactories,  yielding 
together  an  annual  product  of  .$17,400,000. 

Providence  possesses  great  commercial  facilities, 
which  have  been  well  improved.  The  harbor,  at  the 
head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  33  miles  from  the  ocean,  is 
spacious,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  ships.  Somewhat  more  than  100  vessels  be- 
long to  the  port.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1853  was 
16,361  tons.  Two  lines  of  packets  ply  regularly  to 
New  York,  two  to  Albany,  one  to  Philadelphia,  and 
one  to  Baltimore.  A  railroad  41  miles  long  extends 
from  Providence  to  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Provisions.  Under  this  term,  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  in  reference  to  man,  may  be  comprised 
all  those  articles  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  other  countries  ;  but  commercially  it  is  understood 
to  comprise  only  fresh  and  salted  butchers'  meat,  hams 
and  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  eggs,  and  a  few  other 
articles. 

VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OK  1850, 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States  and  Territories. 

Swine. 

Value  of 
Live  Stock. 

Value  of 
Animals 
slaughtered. 

1,1)04,540 
836,7-27 
2,776 
1,635 
70,472 
56,201 
20:i,45;i 

$21,690,000 
6,647,000 
3,351,000 
71,000 
7.407,000 
1,849,000 
2,880,000 
25,728,000 
24,209,000 
22,478,000 
3,689,000 
29,661,000 
11,1:>2,000 
9,705,000 
7,9:.7,0l)0 
9,647,000 
8,0d5  000 
19,403,000 
19,887,000 
8,871,000 
10,679,000 
73,570,000 
17,717,000 
44,121,000 
41,500,000 
1,532,000 
15,060,000 
29,978,000 
10,412,000 
12,643,000 
33,656,000 
4,81)7,000 
92,000 
1,  4^4,000 
1,870,000 
546,000 

$4,823,000 
1,163,000 
107,000 
9,000 
2,202,000 
373,000 
514,000 
6,33!t,000 
4.972,000 
6,507,000 
821,000 
6,402,000 
1.458,000 
1,040,000 
1,954,000 
'2.51X1,000 
1,328,000 
3,636,000 
3,367,000 
1.522,000 
2,633,000 
13,573,000 
5,767,000 
7,439,0(10 
8,219,000 
667,000 
3,502,000 
6,401,000 
1,116,000 
1.861,000 
7,502,000 
920,000 
2,000 
s-2,001) 
104,000 
67,000 

California 

Columbia,  District  of  .. 

Delaware  

Florida  

2,168,617 
1,915,1107 
2,263,776 
323,247 
2.891,103 
597,301 
54,5'JS 
352,011 
81,119 
205  847 
1,582,734 
1,702  625 
63,487 
250.370 
1,018,252 
1,812.813 
1,964,770 
1,040,366 
19,509 
1,065  503 
3,104,800 
6:>2,022 
00.  -296 
1,829,843 
159,276 
734 
7,314 
30,235 
914 

Iowa  

Maryland  
Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Mississippi  

Xew  Hampshire  
New  Jersey  

North  Carolina  .  .  . 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  I  viand  
South  Carolina  
Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  Territory  .  . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Oregon  Territory  
Utah  Territory  

— See  articles  BACON,  PORK,  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  etc. 


Prunes  and  Prunelloes,  a  species  of  dried  plums, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  finest  arc  im- 
ported from  France,  in  the  south  of  which  this  fruit  is 
very  abundant.  The  best  prunes  are  packed  in  ham- 
pers or  baskets  made  of  white  osiers,  weighing  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  each ;  the  second  quality  in  quarters, 
and  the  third  in  puncheons. 

Prussia  (one  of  the  Zoll-  Verein).  The  Prussian  ter- 
ritory is  not  much  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  size  of 
that  of  Austria,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  great  and  comparatively  barren  plain 
which  extends  from  the  Bohemian  and  Carpathian 
Mountains  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  smaller  and  more 
fertile  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  called  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
basin  of  that  river,  and  is  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  kingdom  by  the  intervention  of  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  other  German  states.  There  arc,  besides, 
several  smaller  districts  scattered  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many; and  with  a  territory  thus  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed, the  rank  of  Prussia  as  a  great  state  has  been 
sustained  chiefly  through  the  superiority  of  her  intern- 
al organization,  and  the  wary,  temporizing,  and  even 
shuffling  policy  of  her  government,  forced  upon  them, 
indeed,  by  the  defenselessness  of  a  kingdom  without 
natural  frontiers,  or  physical  centrality,  or  a  people 
united  by  language,  and  national  feeling,  and  interest. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  ;  but 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  the  cotton,  and  in  Silesia  the 
linen  manufactures,  are  carried  on  to  a  great  and  in- 
creasing exten^.  Prussia  necessarily  maintains  a  large 
standing  army,  but  has  no  naval  power;  the  king, 
however,  has  recently  purchased  the  port  of  Jahde 
from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  for  the  purpose 
of  a  naval  station,  and  has  begun  the  formation  of  a 
fleet.  The  kingdom  was  till  recently  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  has  now  received  a  Constitution. 

The  first  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia  was  negotiated  in  1785. 
This  was  renewed  in  1799,  and  expired  in  1815.  In 
1828  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, which  is  still  in  force.  Under  the  former 
treaties  the  vessels  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  reciprocally  allowed  to  import  the  goods  which 
were  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  their  respective 
nations.  The  latter  treaty,  however,  stipulates  entire 
reciprocitj-  and  freedom  of  commerce.  The  vessels  of 
each  nation  are  allowed  to  import  into  the  other  the 
productions  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  country.  The 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  is, 
however,  very  inconsiderable.  There  is  scarcely  any 
article  of  American  production  demanded  in  Prussia, 
except  tobacco,  rice,  and  raw  cotton  ;  nor  is  there  any 
bulky  article  of  Prussian  produce  wanted  in  the  Amer- 
ican markets. 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


l 

54. 

1 

55. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

47!'4 

41  (.SO:; 

5134 

511,601 

Of  which  were  $$£} 

Entered  in  ballast  
Cleared  loaded  

2182 
2612 
2936 
6576 

211.048 
203,155 

'274,750 
585,663 

2-016 
0118 

6123 

244.160 
207,501 

6(56,254 

Of  which  were  J— 
Cleared  in  ballast  

28ilS 
3768 
981 

277,923 
307,740 
88,443 

2r>"7 
3526 

27-2,fS.) 
3-27,965 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  1'RUSSIA,  FROM  1850  TO  1855,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Value  of  Imports 
into  United  States. 

Vali  f  Kii.orts 
from  United  States. 

1850          

$27,469 

$98,036 

1851        :... 

20.542 

85,013 

]S5>  

21,263 

93,386 

1S53  
1  s54                      

47,875 
47.773 

28,717 

1855  

237,814 

31,266 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  ex- 
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ports,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Prussia,  to  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  live  years,  from  1851 


to  1855,  both  inclusive,  specifying  the  places  at  which 
said  exports  were  shipped  for* the  United  States : 


i 

I  JL  

lluiiiliurjt. 

Bremen. 

Holland. 

fnact. 

llelk'ium. 

Kntrlund. 

1851*  

$47,969 

$474,791 

$15,387 

$933,284 

$197,746 

$286,008 

$1  955  185 

1852                           

'239  843 

1,410,7115 

47,740 

1,64S,972 

442,620 

£,618,848 

;>  41  o  7:14 

1853                    

3T3,930 

I,560,'.i73 

21,279 

1,801,435 

4-20,169 

1,  614,035 

T  4''1 

1854*               

175,0'21 

1,071,689 

14,014 

1,059,115 

393,717 

1,  -61,  134 

:;  '.."">  -i  ii 

1855  

204,714 

1,982,313 

67,314 

1,926,249 

840,604 

1,942,40:; 

7.<i-'.|,..r,-M 

*  These  returns  are  for  the  port  of  New  York  only,  and  for  six  months.  The  Department  is  not  in  possession  of  the  req- 
uisite data  to  exhibit  the  general  trade  for  these  years.  The  other  years,  however,  show  the  general  annual  value  of  the 
indirect  trade. 


With  Great  Britain  and  France,  Prussia  maintains 
an  active  and  annually  increasing  commercial  inter- 
course. This  trade  is  chiefly  conducted  through  the 
port  of  Stettin.  In  1852  the  general  navigation  of 
this  port  was  as  follows : 

VESSELS  ENTEEED  THE  POET  OP  STETTIN  IN  1S52. 

From  England 280 

"  France 20 

"  United  States 5 

"  Kussia 15 

"  Denmark 30 

"  Mediterranean 20 

Total  number  of  vessels  enh  red 370 

VESSELS  CLEARED  FEOM  THE  POET  OF  STETTIN  IN  1852. 

For  England 180 

"    France 50 

"    Denmark 30 

li    Jtussia 25 

"    Belgium 3 

"    Sweden 4 

"    Norway 10 

"    Holland ~ 6 

Total  number  cleared 308 

From  the  United  States  the  imports  into  this  port 
are:  rice,  ashes,  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  whale-oil; 
though,  owing  to  its  high  price  within  the  past  few 
years,  the  article  last  named  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Sugar  has  also  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  imports,  for  the  reason  that 
the  refineries  in  the  Baltic  ports  chiefly  use  beet-root 
sugar. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
this  port  for  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  and  the 
.duties  levied  thereon,  are  thus  given  in  Prussian  offi- 
cial reports  : 

1851 $329.870— -Amount  of  duty $26,160 

is',.' 134,310  "  13,270 

1353 79,883  "  5,920 

The  port  of  Memel  is  also  the  centre  of  no  inconsid- 
erable share  of  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia.  From  1st  July  to  31st  December, 

1854,  there  entered  this  port  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  direct  trade,  live  vessels,  measuring  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  2505  tons,  and  floating  8171  bales  of 
cotton,  valued  at  $111,500.    Outward  cargoes  consisted 
of  hemp,  rope,  canvas,  yarn,  mats,  bags,  and  leather. 

At  the  port  of  Konigsberg  there  arrived  from  the 
United  States  from  1st  July,  1854,  to  1st  January, 

1855,  seven  American  vessels,  floating  cargoes  in  value 
$898,000— namely,  9G80  bales  of  cotton,  1700  gallons 
of  oil,  and  3GOO  boxes  of  sugar.    Outward  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  hemp,  yarn,  bristles,  feathers,  raven's-duck, 
cordage,  horse-hair,  soap,  and  tallow,  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  $730,000. 

The  general  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  considera- 
ble. Its  exports  consist  of  grain,  woolens,  silks,  soap, 
starch,  sealing-wax,  and  refined  sugar.  Its  imports, 
however,  largely  exceed  in  value  its  exports.  The 
former  in  1851  amounted  to  about  GtOOO,000  thalers, 
while  the  latter  only  reached  a  little  over  4,000,000. 

The  harbor  of  Konigsberg  admits  small  vessels  only; 
large  ships  land  at  Pillau,  which  is  also  the  port  of 
Killing  and  Braunsberg. 

Dantzic  is  the  only  remaining  port  of  Prussia  in 
which  foreign  trade  is  conducted.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  three  and  a  half  miles 


t  This  includes  $005,  via  Kotterdam. 

from  its  outlet  at  Weichselmiinde,  and  is  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  from  eight  to  nine  feet  water.  Larger 
vessels  lie  in  the  Neufahrwasser,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  or  in  the  roads,  which  afford  good  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  any  burden.  Its  exports  consist  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  flour,  linseed,  rape-seed,  biscuit, 
provisions,  ashes,  zinc,  bones,  timber,  staves,  hemp, 
flax,  linens,  wool,  etc.  The  imports  comprise  woolen 
and  silken  stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  goods ;  colo- 
nial products,  dyes,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt,  and  furs. 

At  Stettin,  port  dues  are :  Tonnage  duty,  14  silver 
groschen  per  last,  laden,  and  one  half  only  if  in  ballast. 
This  would  be  about  IG'l  cents  per  ton  if  laden,  and 
8'05  cents  per  ton  if  in  ballast.  Pilotage  dues,  2£  tha- 
lers per  25  lasts,  and  15  silver  groschen  for  every  10 
lasts  upward.  This  equals  $1  72£  per  50  tons,  and 
34  £  cents  per  every  20  tons  upward. 

Port  Regulations. — The  following  regulations  apply 
to  all  the  Prussian  ports :  On  a  ship  arriving  in  the 
road  or  port,  the  master  must  submit  to  the  police 
regulations  of  the  port,  which  are  made  known  to  him 
or  the  officer  in  command ;  the  master  is  then  required 
to  proceed  to  the  custom-house  and  deliver  a  complete 
manifest  of  the  cargo.  This  manifest  or  general  decla- 
ration is  required  to  state  clearly  if  the  whole  cargo  is 
to  be  entered  at  the  port,  and  the  part,  if  any,  which  is 
to  be  carried  farther  in  the  ship ;  that  part  to  be  stated 
under  a  special  head.  The  merchandise,  as  per  bills 
of  lading,  is  then  entered  regularly.  The  statements 
for  entry  are  to  be  drawn  up,  specifying  the  descrip- 
tion, weight,  measure,  or  quantity,  agreeably  to  a  zoll- 
tariff  for  the  payment  of  duties.  Excepting  various 
articles  imported  in  an  unpacked  state,  the  following 
measures  are  to  be  adopted :  For  beer  in  casks,  tuns  of 
100  Prussian  quarts ;  for  wines,  brandy,  and  vinegar, 
in  casks  (eimers)  of  GO  Prussian  quarts ;  for  herrings, 
barrels ;  for  burned  chalk,  tuns  of  4  Prussian  bushels ; 
for  all  other  packed  articles,  centners  of  110  pounds 
gross  weight.  If  there  be  several  packages  of  similar 
articles,  and  each  package  contains  an  equal  quantity, 
they  may  be  entered  together,  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  size,  and  with  a  general  statement  of  the  con- 
tents. If  the  contents  of  the  packages  vary,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  specify  the  contents  of  each.  The  luggage 
of  passengers  must  be  noted  as  such  in  the  manifest. 
If  it  consist  of  usual  traveling  luggage,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  the  several  boxes  or  parcels ;  but  if  it  in- 
clude goods,  these  must  be  stated  according  to  number 
and  description.  The  personal  property  of  the  master, 
with  the  exception  of  provisions,  must  be  stated  like 
other  goods,  but  omitting  the  declaration  to  a  con- 
signee ;  and  it  must  also  be  stated  in  the  declaration 
what  arc  the  articles  which  arc  not  in  the  ship's  hold. 
A  form  is  presented  to  the  master  to  fill  up  as  his  re- 
port. It  must  be  filled  up  exactly  according  to  this 
form,  and  written  clearly  in  the  German  language. 
This  declaration  is  binding  on  the  master,  and  each 
error  that  may  be  discovered  on  the  unlading,  or  on 
examination,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  stated  in  the 
customs  laws.  If  the  master  has  not  a  report  with 
him,  he  may  have  one  prepared  in  the  port  by  a  cus- 
toms officer:  in  which  case  he  delivers  all  his  papers 
to  the  officer,  who  stamps  and  numbers  them,  the  last 
number  being  marked  as  such.  The  master,  at  the 
same  time,  informs  the  officer  of  the  goods  or  luggage 
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belonging  to  himself  or  to  passengers,  if  there  be  no 
account  of  the  same  ;  the  officer  makes  out  a  list  there- 
of, which  is  signed  by  the  master,  and  returned,  in 
order  to  be  inserted  in  the  report.  It'  the  report  has  to 
be  prepared  on  shore,  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  cus- 
toms officers  within  '24  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  the  road ;  if  not,  possession  will  be  taken  of  the 
ship  at  the  master's  expense.  Customs  officers  may 
take  possession  of  the  ship  at  once,  free  of  expense.  It 
is  required  of  the  master  to  procure  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  report,  in  the  arranged  manner,  on 
receipt  of  the  cargo.  If  he  does  not  so  prepare  him- 
self, the  customs  officers  assume  the  whole  direction  of 
landing  the  cargo,  according  to  the  regular  instructions 
in  such  cases.  Respecting  the  ship's  provisions,  if  they 
consist  of  articles  which  pay  a  consumption  duty,  a 
separate  report  is  required  in  duplicate  :  one  is  return- 
ed to  the  master  after  revision,  in  order  that  he  may 
take  on  board  an  equal  quantity  of  similar  provisions 
when  he  sails.  If  he  fails  in  this,  or  if  the  sailing  is 
delayed  beyond  a  twelvemonth,  the  consumption  duty 
must  be  paid  on  the  provisions  remaining  on  hand. 
The  master  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  deposit  the  pro- 
visions at  the  custom-house  until  he  sails,  subject  to 
the  consumption  duty  if  not  taken  away.  Articles 
not  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  cargo  are  so  con- 
sidered if  they  undoubtedly  appertain  to  the  ship's  in- 
ventory, and  are  articles  for  the  use  of  the  voyoge. 
Articles  which  are  not  considered  as  such,  are  to  pay 
duty  if  they  be  subject  to  a  consumption  tax ;  or  they 
may  be  landed,  in  order  to  be  deposited  in  the  custom- 
house. If  a  vessel  remains  in  the  road,  and  does  not 
enter  the  port,  and  only  discharges  the  cargo  into  light- 
ers, the  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  road  is  duty 
free.  A  report  of  the  provisions  is  sufficient,  and  no 
further  control  over  the  same  is  observed,  except  in 


particular  cases  when  considered  necessary.  If  the 
master  is  bound  for  another  destination,  and  only  en- 
ters tlie  harbor  through  distress,  then  a  general  inspec- 
tion is  only  made,  in  order  that  no  part  of  the  cargo 
may  be  disposed  of.  A  report,  however,  is  to  be  made 
of  the  cargo.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  on  the  salvage  of 
the  cargo,  the  kind  and  quantity  is  ascertained,  witli 
the  assistance  of  the  regular  officers,  and  the  cargo 
shall  be  placed  in  security  until  further  directions  are 
issued.  The  cargo  of  vessels  which  winter  in  Prussian 
ports  must  be  declared  without  unnecessary  delay,  in 
as  far  as  the  ship's  papers  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
master  afFord  information.  An  inspection  of  the  outer 
parts  and  decks  of  the  vessel,  and  the  stores  or  articles 
thereon,  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  ports  or  hatch- 
ways of  the  ship's  hold  are  then  locked.  Until  the 
declaration,  inspection,  and  locking  up  of  the  vessel 
take  place,  it  is  watched  at  the  expense  of  the  captain ; 
which  guarding,  in  particular  cases,  may  continue  as 
long  as  the  customs  officers  may  consider  necessary. 
Ships  which  only  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  do  not  enter 
the  port,  are  not  considered  within  the  control  of  the 
customs  officers ;  they  must  not,  however,  hold  inter- 
course with  the  shore  or  the  port,  without  delivering  a 
report  and  their  papers.  If  the  ship  remain  in  the 
roads  longer  than  24  hours  after  the  declaration  is 
made,  without  entering  or  proceeding  to  unload,  unless 
the  one  or  the  other  be  prevented  by  stress  of  weather, 
then  an  officer  repairs  to  the  ship,  examines  the  decks, 
etc.,  and  locks  up  the  hatches,  etc.,  of  the  hold.  To 
the  officers  who  are  on  service  on  board  the  vessel, 
proper  maintenance  is  to  be  allowed,  the  same  as  is  af- 
forded to  travelers  of  the  trading  class.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  Prussia  for  37  years,  giving  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign exports,  the  imports,  and  tonnage. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  PRUSSIA  FKOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  185T. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821  

'$568 

12,650 
3,421 

$7^836 
5,163 
17,568 
18,550 
8,515 
15,430 
•    14,411 
16,501 

$1,399 

2l',  250 
107,615 
39,758 
136,064 
22,<:35 
16,605 

'l20 

313 

156 
117 
188 
232 

'217 

1822  

1823  

$7,268 
5,163 
4,918 
15,129 
8,515 
15,430 
14,411 
16,501 

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$87,335 

$27,043 
11,116 
12,812 
15,300 
53,063 
66,410 
106,558 
65,661 
2!),313 
43,353 

$16,639 

$3,510 
2,632 

33,427 
19,283 
43,590 
43,115 

$103,974 

$27,043 
11,116 

12,812 
18,810 
55,745 
68,410 
139,085 
81,944 
72,813 
86,468 

$345,626 

$50,970 
27,927 
124,570 
14,045 
38,543 
81,301 
497,829 
6,629 
70,412 
59,304 

1126 

387 
179 

239 

'240 
816 
506 

217 
'299 

1,177 

4,625 
1,433 
1,234 
1,577 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  
1840  

Total.  .  . 

Sept.  30,  1841  
1842  

$430,629 

$149,211 
149,141 
222,039 
194,606 
502,007 
336,210 
182,259 
145,074 
34,703 
70,645 

$145,517 

$26,765 
7,547 
18,330 
23,963 
65,114 
39,645 
19,907 
15,385 
9,516 
27,991 

$576,146 

$175.976 
156,688 
240,369 
218,574 
5157.121 
435.855 
202,166 
100,459 
44,219 
98,636 

$971,530 

$36,119 
18.192 

12',609 
31,082 
81,584 

7.6ns 
22,817 
17,687 
27,469 

2367 
517 

2i73 
164 
947 
1176 

'240 

10,345 

3,342 
2,063 
1,905 
5,009 
9,521 
7,275 
5,127 
3,750 
606 
4,887 

9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1S4S  

184!)  

1850  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851... 

$2,045,895 

$80,469 
93,233 
26,911 

$254,168 

$5,444 
153 
1,806 

lb',800 
9,395 
14,311 

$2,300,063 

$85,913 
93,386 

28,717 

31,266 
79,762 
45,099 

$205,107 

$20,542 
21,263 
47,875 
47,773 
337,814 
161,169 
66.127 

5247 

184 
215 

'208 
949 

43,485 

1,635 
1,558 
293 
295 
1,174 
1,327 
1,334 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

20,466 
70,367 
80,788 

isr>6  

1857  

— See  article  ZOI.L-VEUEIN  for  a  general  account  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins 


July  1. 
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Prussian  Blue,  or  Prussiate  of  Iron  (Ger. 

JBerhnerblau ;  Fr. Bleu de  Pru&se ,  It.  A zurro Prussiano , 
tip.  Azulde  Prussia;  Russ.  Lasar  Bexlimkaja),  a  beau- 
tiful deep  hint;  powder,  accidentally  discovered  at  Ber- 
lin in  1710.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  extensively  used  by  painters ;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  Prussian  blue  available  for  the  dyeing 
of  broad-cloths,  but  without  much  success.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  dift'use  the  color  equallj'  over  the  surface; 
for,  from  its  extraordinary  vivacity  and  lustre,  the 
slightest  inequalities  strike  and  offend  the  eye.  Prus- 
sian blue  resists  the  air  and  sun  extremely  well ;  but 
it  can  not  be  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  or  any  sort 
of  stuff  that  is  to  be  washed  with  soap,  as  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  soap  readily  dissolves  and  separates 
the  coloring  matter. — BANCROFT  on  Colors.  Blue  is 
a  favorite  color  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  1810-'ll  the 
imports  of  Prussian  blue  into  Canton  from  England 
amounted  to  1899  piculs,  or  253,200  Ibs.  But  for  some 
years  past  the  Chinese  have  not  imported  a  single 
pound  weight.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  trade 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  common  Chinese  sailor, 
who  came  to  England  in  an  East  Indiaman,  having 
frequented  a  manufactory  where  the  drug  was  prepared, 
learned  the  art  of  making  it;  and  on  his  return  to  China 
he  established  a  similar  work  there,  with  such  success 
that  the  whole  empire  is  now  amply  supplied  with 
native  Prussian  blue !  The  West  has  derived  many 
important  arts  from  the  East;  but  we  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  the  first  well-authenticated  instance  of  any 
art  having  ever  been  carried  from  the  West  to  the  East 
by  a  native  of  the  latter.  But  in  all  that  respects  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  and  invention,  the  Chinese  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  every  other  people  to  the  east 
of  the  Indus. 

Prussian  or  German  Commercial  Union. 
Next  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian  government  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  education,  their  efforts  to  intro- 
duce a  free  commercial  system  into  Germany  consti- 
tute their  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
their  own  subjects,  and  of  the  world.  Germany,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  in- 
dependent, and  mostly  petty  states.  Until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  every  one  of  these  states  had  its  own  cus- 
tom-houses, and  its  own  tariff  and  revenue  laws ;  which 
frequently  differed  very  widely  indeed  from  those  of 
its  neighbors.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was, 
in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  vexatious  and 
ruinous  restrictions  that  arc  usually  laid  on  the  inter- 
course between  distant  and  independent  states.  Each 
petty  state  endeavored  either  to  procure  a  revenue  for 
itself,  or  to  advance  its  own  industry,  by  taxing  or 
prohibiting  the  productions  of  those  by  which  it  was 
surrounded ;  and  customs  officers  and  lines  of  custom- 
houses were  spread  all  over  the  country !  Instead  of 
being  reciprocal  and  dependent,  every  thing  was  sepa- 
rate, independent,  and  hostile :  the  commodities  ad- 
mitted into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in  Baden,  and  those 
prohibited  in  Wirtemberg  were  admitted  into  Bavaria. 
It  is  admitted  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
the  growth  of  industry  and  wealth  in  modern  times  a 
the  perfect  freedom  of  internal  industry,  and  that  inti- 
mate correspondence  among  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  renders  each  the  best  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  other.  How  different  would  have  been 
our  present  condition  had  each  county  been  an  independ- 
ent state,  jealous  of  those  around  it,  and  anxious  to 
exalt  itself  at  their  expense!  But,  until  within  these 
few  years,  this  was  the  exact  condition  of  Germany ; 
and,  considering  the  extraordinary  obstacles  such  a 
state  of  things  opposes  to  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  civilization,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
they  are  comparatively  backward  in  that  country,  but 
that,  they  should  be  so  far  advanced  as  the}'  really  are. 
Hut,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of 
I'ru-Ma,  tliis  anti-social  system  has  been  well-nigh  sup- 


pressed: and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
stuhlislied  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic  na- 
tions. The  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  had  long 
been  seen  and  deplored  by  well-informed  men  ;  but  so 
many  interests  had  grown  up  under  its  protection,  and 
so  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  its 
favor,  that  its  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  or,  at 
all  events,  exceedingly  distant.  The  address  and  reso- 
lution of  the  Prussian  government,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  ever)-  obstacle.  Being  fully  impressed  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  many  advantages  that  would  result 
to  Prussia  and  Germany  from  the  introduction  of  a 
free  system  of  internal  intercourse,  they  pursued  the 
measures  necessary  to  bring  it  about  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  produced  conviction,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion, coute  qui  coule,  to  carry  their  point. 

The  iirst  treaties  in  furtherance  of  this  object  were 
negotiated  by  Prussia  with  the  principalities  of  Sehwarz- 
liurg-Sondcrshauscn  and  Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  in 
1818  and  1819,  on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  these  countries 
and  Prussia;  that  the  duties  on  importation,  exporta- 
tion, and  transit,  in  Prussia  and  the  principalities, 
should  be  identical ;  that  these  should  be  charged 
along  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  and  that  each  should  participate  in  the  prod- 
uce of  such  duties,  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
All  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  have  been 
founded  on  this  fair  and  equitable  principle  ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  all  the 
countries  comprised  within  the  league  or  tariff  alliance 
being  confined,  first,  to  articles  constituting  state  mo- 
nopolies, as  salt  and  cards,  in  Prussia;  2d,  to  articles 
of  native  produce,  burdened  with  a  different  rate  of 
duty  on  consumption  in  one  state  from  what  they  pay 
in  another ;  and,  3d,  to  articles  produced  under  patents 
conferring  on  the  patentees  certain  privileges  in  the 
dominions  of  the  states  granting  the  patents.  With 
these  exceptions,  which  are  not  very  important,  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  exists  among  the 
allied  states.  Since  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
alliance  Avere  laid,  it  has  progressively  extended,  till  it 
now  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Germanic 
states,  exclusive  of  Austria.  Ducal  Hesse  joined  the 
alliance  in  1828,  and  Electoral  Hesse  in  1831 ;  the  king- 
doms of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg  joined  it 
afterward,  as  have  Baden,  Nassau,  and  almost  all  the 
smaller  states  by  which  it  had  not  been  previously 
joined,  with  the  exception  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  But  these,  with  Hanover, 
will  be  very  shortly  included  in  the  league.  In  1  *.":.' 
the  tariff  alliance  comprised — 


Square 
Miles. 


Populatiol 
in  1M9 


Prussia 51SS  Id 

Luxemburg 47  189,783 

Bavaria  and  her  detached  territories 1396  4  .'• . 

Saxony  (Kingdom  of ) 272  1>:>-M:;i 

Wirtemberg  and  the  two  Hohenzollerns.     384  1.- 

Hesse  (Electoral) 2u;$  7.7:::..r.-.t 

Hesse  (Duchy)  and  Homburgh 154  Mi-.'.U7 

The  Thnringian  States 237  1.' 

Baden  (Duchy  of ) 27(>  1.: 

Brunswick  (Duchy  of) 63  247.n7i> 

Nassau 

Frankfort -  71.07S 

Totals $307  2i),800,003 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  immense  coun- 
try, from  Aix-la-Chapclle,  on  the  confines  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, eastward  to  Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of  Kus.-ia. 
and  from  Stettin  and  Dantzic,  southward  to  Switzer- 
land and  Bohemia,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
freedom  of  commerce.  A  commodity,  whether  for  con- 
sumption or  transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  the  league,  may  be  subsequently  conveyed,  without 
let  or  hinderance,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  In- 
stead of  being  confined  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 
their  own  territories,  the  products  of  each  separate 
country  of  the  alliance  may  be  sent  to  every  one  else ; 
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so  that  each  may  apply  itself,  in  preference,  to  those 
departments  in  which  it  lias  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage ;  and  each  has  to  depend  for  its  success,  not 
on  the  miserable  resource  of  customs  regulations,  but 
on  its  skill  and  industry.  The  competition  thence 
ariMiig  is  most  salutary;  and,  should  the  peace:  of 
Kmvpe  be  preserved,  we  run  little  risk  in  saying  that 
all  sorts  of  industry  will  make  more  progress  among 
the  states  comprised  within  the  tariff  alliance,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  than  they  did  during  the  half  cen- 
tury previous  to  its  being  organized.  An  assembly  of 
representatives  from  the  allied  states  meets  annually, 
to  hear  complaints,  adjust  difficulties,  and  make  such 
new  enactments  as  may  seem  to  be  required.  The 
Prussian  tariff  has  been  adopted,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations. The  duties  are  received  into  a  common  treas- 
urv,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  population 
of  "each  of  the  allied  states.  In  addition  to  its  other 
advantages,  the  new  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  duties  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  its 
former  amount ;  and  has  enabled  hundreds  of  custom- 
houses, and  thousands  of  customs  officers,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  industry.  The 
existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights  and  measures  used 
in  different  parts  of  Germany  occasions  considerable 
inconvenience ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  common  standard  in  all  the  allied  states,  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  league.  It  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  the  tolls,  or  other  charges 
in  lieu  thereof,  shall  in  all  cases,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  public  or  to  private  individuals,  be  limited  to 
the  sums  required  to  keep  the  roads  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair;  and  that  the  tolls  existing  in  Prussia  shall  be 
considered  as  the  highest  that  are  to  be  levied,  and 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  exceeded. 

We  are  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  following 
extract  from  a  work  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  giving  an  account  of  the  objects  to 
be  attained  by  the  Prussian  Commercial  League : 
"Prussia,"  it  is  there  said,  "has  evidently  taken  the 
lead  in  this  wise  and  important  measure,  to  which  the 
smaller  states  have  gradually  acceded.  The  whole 
commercial  policy  of  this  enlightened  power  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  liberality,  being  founded  on  the 
desire  of  placing  her  intercourse  with  all  nations  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  commercial  league  of 
Germany  is  intended  to  carry  out  this  principle,  and 
not  to  be  directed,  as  has  been  supposed,  against  any 
particular  nation  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  Prussia,  in 
her  treaties  with  maritime  powers,  has  invariable1 
adopted  the  system  of  reciprocity,  to  whatever  extent 
those  with  whom  she  negotiates  are  willing  to  carry  it. 
The  establishment  of  this  community  of  commercial 
interests  forms  a  part  of  the  fundamental  compact  by 
which  the  new  Germanic  Confederation  was  created, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; 
to  be  subsequently  adopted,  however,  at  the  option  of 
such  of  the  co-states  as  should  choose  to  accede  to  it. 
Its  effects  can  not  fail  to  promote  commerce,  and  every 
other  branch  of  industry,  as  it  removes  all  those  vexa- 
tious and  endless  difficulties  which  previously  obstruct- 
ed the  freedom  of  intercourse.  Navigable  rivers  anc 
highways  are  now  opened  to  the  unfettered  use  of  the 
German  people ;  the  custom  and  toll  houses,  with  their 
officers  and  barriers,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  whole  intercommunication  resembles 
that  of  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the  states  within  its 
own  territories.  To  these  benefits  may  be  added  the 
assured  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the 
great  and  smaller  sovereignties  composing  the  league 
This  advantage  will  grow  out  of  the  simplicity  or  uni 
ty  of  the  new  system,  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  collec 
tion,  and  from  the  increased  consumption  which  renova 
ted  industry  and  progressive  prosperity  so  invariable 
cause." — Digest  of  Customs  Laws,  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 
Prussian  Uuty  on  Cottons. — The  duty  on  cotton  goods 


being  that  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  we  have 
aken  some  pains  to  ascertain  its  real  influence.  This 
luty  amounts  to  50  rix  dollars  per  Prussian  quintal  on 
all  cotton  goods,  without  respect  to  quality  or  price ; 
ind,  taking  the  quintal  at  113  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  and  the 
•ix  dollar  at  3s.,  it  is  equal  to  £7  10s,  per  113  Ibs. 
Stow  we  have  learned  from  statements  obligingly  fur- 
lished  to  us  by  a  large  wholesale  house  in  the  city, 
1st.  That  a  quintal  (113  Ibs.)  of  coarse  shirting,  worth 
4d.  per  yard,  contains  407  yards ;  it  consequently  costs 
£8  Gs.,  and  the  Prussian  or  tariff  alliance  duty  of  £7 
LOs.  on  it  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  90  per  cent.  2d.  That  a  quintal  of  superior  shirting, 
worth  Is.  a  yard,  contains  457-<>5  yards ;  it  consequent- 
.y  costs  £'22  17s.  7d.,  making  the  Prussian  duty  on 
uch  goods  32^  per  cent.  3d.  That  a  quintal  of  printed 
cottons,  worth  Is.  6d.  a  yard,  contains  G33  yards;  it 
consequently  costs  .£47  9s.,  making  the  Prussian  duty 
on  such  goods  15|  per  cent.  4th.  That  a  quintal  of 
jine  printed  cottons,  worth  2s.  Gd.  a  yard,  contains  678 
yards ;  it  consequently  costs  £84  15.9.,  making  the 
Prussian  duty  on  such  goods  8  j  per  cent.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that,  except  on  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
species  of  goods,  the  Prussian  or  tariff  alliance  duty  is 
very  far  from  being  oppressive ;  and,  as  the  value  of 
coarse  goods  is  principally  dependent  on  the  cost  of  the 
raw  cotton  and  the  wages  of  labor,  being  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  superiority  of  machinery,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  we  should  export  them  largely  to  Prus- 
sia, even  were  the  duty  materially  reduced.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  comprised  within  the  league,  though  we  do 
not  know  that  it  would  sensibly  affect  us,  were  the  duty 
assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  and  made  20  or  30 
per  cent,  on  all  goods ;  and  we  should  think  that  this 
might  be  done  without  any  material  difficulty.  The 
subjoined  translation  of  the  more  important  clauses  of 
the  customs  treaty  of  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  sets  the 
principles  on  which  the  alliance  is  founded  in  a  clear 
point  of  view. 

Customs  Treaty,  concluded  the  22d  March,  1833,  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
one  part ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Electoral 
Co-regent  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  on 
the  other  part. 

I.  The  existing  customs  unions  between  the  states 
above  named  shall    henceforth   constitute  a  general 
Union,  united  by  a  common  system  of  customs  and 
commerce,  embracing  all  the  countries  which  are  com- 
prised therein. 

II.  In  this  general  reunion  are  also  comprised  the 
states  which  have  already  adhered,  either  for  the  whole 
of  their  territory,  or  for  a  part,  to  the  system  of  customs 
and  commerce  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  states, 
having  regard  to  their  special  relations,  founded  upon 
the  conventions  of  adhesion  concluded  with  the  states 
which  have  intervened. 

III.  But  there  will  remain  excluded  from  the  general 
reunion  the  parts  separated  from  the  countries  of  the 
contracting  states  which,  because  of  their  situation,  are 
not  yet  included  either  in  the  reunion  of  the  Bavarian 
or  Wirtemberg  customs,  nor  in  those  of  Prussia  and 
Hesse.     Nevertheless,  the  regulations  now  in  force  to 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  these  territories  with  the 
principal  country  will  be  maintained.     Other  favors  of 
this  kind  can  not  be  accorded  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  contracting  states. 

IV.  In  the  contracting  states  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished uniform  laws  for  the  duties  of  import,  of  ex- 
port, and  of  transit,  except  such  modifications  as,  with- 
out injury  to  the  common  object,  result  necessarily  from 
the  particular  legislation  of  each  contracting  state,  or 
from  local  interests.     Thus,  exceptions  and  modifica- 
tions to  the  common  tariff  may  take  place,  as  to  rates 
of  duties  of  entry,  of  export,  and  of  transit  (according 
as  the  direction  of  the  routes  of  commerce  may  require), 
established  upon  articles  recognized  as  of  minor  conse- 
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quence  in  extensive  commerce  ;  provided  always,  that 
these  modifications  be  preferred  by  separate  states,  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Association.  The  administration  of 
the  duties  of  import,  export,  and  transit,  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  authorities  which  are  engaged 
therein,  in  all  the  states  of  the  Association,  shall  be 
established  upon  a  uniform  footing,  having  regard, 
however,  to  the  particular  relations  existing  in  those 
countries.  The  laws  and  ordinances  which,  according 
to  those  principles,  ought  to  be  uniform  in  the  contract- 
ing states,  and  which  are  to  constitute  the  law  of  the 
tariff  and  the  regulations  of  the  customs,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
shall  be  published  at  the  same  time. 

V.  There  can  neither  be  alterations,  nor  additions, 
nor  exceptions,  to  the  acts  above  mentioned  (Article 
IV.),  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  in  the  form  required  for  the  making 
(confection)  of  the  laws.    The  preceding  applies  equal- 
ly to  all  the  ordinances  which  would  establish,  for  the 
administration  of  the  customs,  dispositions  entirely 
different. 

VI.  Liberty  of  commerce,  and  community  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  customs,  as  regulated  by  the  following  article, 
will  commence  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of 
the  present  treaty. 

VII.  Dating  from  this  epoch,  all  duties  of  import, 
of  export,  and  of  transit  shall  cease  on  the  common 
frontier  of  the  Bavaro-Wirtcmberg  and  Prusso-Hessian 
customs  reunions.     All  articles  of  free  commerce  in  one 
of  those  territories  may  be  imported  freely  and  without 
duty  into  all  the  others,  except  only  as  follows : 

A.  Articles  monopolized  by  the  states  (playing-cards 
and  salt)  conformable  to  Articles  IX.  and  X. 

B.  Indigenous  articles,  now  subject  in  the  interior 
of  the  contracting  states  to  different  duties,  or  excepted 
from  all  duty  in  one  state,  and  imported  into  another, 
and  which  according  to  article  II.  ought  consequently 
to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  compensation. 

'Finally,  C.  Articles  which,  without  prejudice  to  pat- 
ent rights  or  conceded  privileges  in  one  of  the  contract- 
Ing  states,  can  not  be  imitated  or  imported,  and  ought 
consequently  to  be  excluded  during  the  existence  of  the 
patents  and  privileges  from  importation  into  the  state 
which  has  granted  them. 

VIII.  Notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  the  exemption  from  duties,  established  by  Article 
VII.,  the  transport  of  articles  of  commerce,  subject  by 
the  common  tariff  to  duties  of  import  or  export  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Association,  cannot  take  place  between 
the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  the  states 
of  Prussia,  of  Electoral  Hesse,  or  of  Grand   Ducal 
Hesse,  and  reciprocally,  except  by  the  public  roads, 
military  routes,  and  navigable  rivers.     For  this  pur- 
pose there  shall  be  established  on  the  interior  fron- 
tiers common  bureaus  of  verification,  to  which  the  con- 
ductors of  merchandise  must,  on  exhibiting  their  li- 
censes, declare  what  are  the  articles  which  they  are 
employed  to  transport  from  one  territory  to  another. 
This  disposition  will  not  be  applicable  to  retail  com- 
merce in  raw  materials,  nor  to  the  petty  commerce  of 
the  frontiers  or  the  fairs,  nor  to  the  effects  of  travelers. 
Process  for  the  verification  of  merchandise  will  go  no 
farther  than  is  required  for  security  of  the  duties  of 
compensation. — See  Article  VII. 

XIII.  The  contracting  parties  reciprocal!}'  renew 
their  adhesion  to  the  principle  that  the  tolls,  or  other 
charges  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  only  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
roads,  whether  the  tax  be  for  the  state  or  for  private 
rights.  It  was  thus  that  has  been  approved  the  sup- 
I'l'-ment  to  the  duty  of  customs,  created  in  Bavaria 
and  "\Virtemhorg,  to  replace  the  duty  of  tolls,  paving, 
causeways,  bridges,  and  generally  of  all  analogous 
faxes.  The  tolls,  etc.,  now  existing  in  Prussia,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  tariff  of  1828,  shall  be  consider- 


ed as  the  highest  rates,  and  shall  not  be  exceeded  in 
any  of  the  contracting  states.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  thus  announced,  the  individual  duty  for 
closing  the  gates  of  cities  shall  be  abolished  :  as  also 
the  duty  of  paving  of  causeways,  where  it  still  exists ; 
and  all  paved  roads  will  be  considered  as  causewavs  of 
a  description  liable  only  to  the  duty  on  causeways  es- 
tablished by  the  general  tariff. 

XIV.  The  contracting  governments  agree  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  introduce  into  the  states  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  coins,  weights,  and  measures ;  to  commence  im- 
mediately the  requisite  negotiations  for  this  purpose; 
and,  subsequently,  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  the 
adoption  of  uniform  custom-house  weights.     The  con- 
tracting states,  in  the  impossibility  of  establishing  this 
uniformity  before  this  treaty  goes  into  operation,  agree, 
for  facilitating  the  forwarding  of  merchandise  where 
it  has  not  already  been  done,  to  revise  their  tariff  as  to 
weights  and  measures,  assuming  for  a  basis  the  tariffs 
of  the  other  contracting  states.     They  will  cause  such 
modifications  to  be  published,  for  the  government  of 
the  public  and  of  their  custom-house  bureaus.     The 
common  tariff  (Article  IV.)  shall  be  divided  into  two 
principal  divisions,  according  to  the  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  moneys  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  Prussia. 
The  declaration  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  articles 
subject  to  duty  shall,  in  Prussia,  be  according  to  Prus- 
sian weights  and  measures;  in  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
berg, according  to  those  of  Bavaria ;  and  in  the  two 
Hesses,  according  to  the  weights  and  measures  there 
legally  established.     In  expediting  custom-house  acts, 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  must  be  expressed  accord- 
ing to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  common  tariff'. 
Until  the  contracting  states  agree  upon  a  system  of 
common  money,  the  payment  of  duties  in  each  state 
shall  be  made  in  the  same  currency  as  in  use  for  pay- 
ment of  its  other  taxes.     But  from  the  present  time, 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  the  contracting  states, 
with  the  exception  of  small  money  (s/teideminize),  shall 
be  received  into  all  the  bureaus  of  receipt  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  for  this  purpose  tables  of  value  shall  be 
published. 

XV.  The  duties  of  navigation  upon  the  rivers,  com- 
prising therein  those  which  apply  to  vessels,  shall  al- 
ways be  mutually  acquitted  according  to  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  of  special  conventions,  upon 
all  the  rivers  to  which  these  regulations  apply,  unless 
other  determinations  be  adopted  in  this  respect.     The 
contracting  states  agree  to  enter  without  delay  into  ne- 
gotiations for  that  which  particularly  regards  the  nav- 
igation upon  the  Rhine  and  the  neighboring  streams, 
in  order  to  effect  an  arrangement  by  which  the  import, 
export,  and  transit  of  the  productions  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Union  upon  said  streams  shall  be,  if  not  abso- 
lutely free,  at  least  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  du- 
ties of  navigation,  under  the  reserve  of  charges  of  ro 
connoissance.    All  the  advantages  granted  by  one  state 
of  the  Union  to  its  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  the  nav- 
igation upon  said  streams,  shall  extend  equally  to  the 
navigation  of  the  other  associated  states.      Upon  the 
other  streams  to  which  neither  the  acts  of  the  Co 

of  Vienna,  nor  any  other  treaties  apply,  the  duties  of 
navigation  shall  be  according  to  the  special  regulations 
of  the  governments  interested.  Nevertheless,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  contracting  states,  their  merchandise  and 
vessels,  shall  throughout  be  treated  on  those  streams 
with  perfect  equality. 

XVI.  Dating  from  the  day  on  which  the  general 
custom-house  regulations  of  the  Union  shall  come  into 
operation,  the  duties  of  public  ston  mil  of 
transhipments  fVHUtMognechte),  which   still   exist  in 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  Association,  shall  cease, 
and  no  one  shall  be  liable  to  forced  delay,  nor  to  the 
discharging  and  storage  of  his  merchandise,  except  in 
cases  authori/.ed  by  the   common   regulations   of  the 
customs  or  navigation. 

XVII.  No  duties  shall  be  claimed  for  canals,  locks, 
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bridges,  ferries,  cranes,  weighing,  and  storage ;  and  the 
establishments  destined  to  facilitate  commerce  shall  not 
be  allowed  rent,  except  when  actually  used.  Charges 
can  not  be  increased ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  other  con- 
tracting states  shall  be  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
subjects  of  the  countries  having  those  establishments. 
If  the  establishments  for  weighing  and  cranes  are  only 
used  by  the  custom-houses,  no  charge  shall  be  made, 
if  the  articles  have  been  previously  weighed  at  a  cus- 
tom-house. 

XVIII.  The  contracting  states  engage  to  continue 
their  common  efforts  for  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try by  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations,  so  that  the 
subjects  of  each  state  may  enjoy,  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible, the  privilege  of  seeking  work  and  occupation  in 
every  other  state.      From  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  present  treaty,  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  trading  or  seeking  employ  in  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  of  those  states,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  impost  which  does  not  equally  affect  the  native 
similarly  employed.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  who 
are  only  making  purchases  for  their  trade,  or  travelers 
who  have  no  goods  with  them,  but  simply  patterns  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  commissions,  shall  not,  when 
thus  employed,  have  any  duty  to  pay  in  another  state, 
if  authorized  to  carry  on  such  commerce  in  the  state 
where  they  have  their  domicile ;  or  if  employed  in  the 
service  of  native  manufacturers  or  merchants.     When 
trading  in  the  markets  and  fairs,  or  when  they  are  sell- 
ing the  produce  of  the  soil  and  fabrics,  in  any  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Association,  the  subjects  of  the  other 
contracting  states  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
subjects  of  the  same  states. 

XIX.  The  sea-ports  of  Prussia  shall  be  open  for  com- 
merce to  all  the  subjects  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  on 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  are  paid  by  Prussian 
subjects,  and  the  consuls  of  the  several  states  in  the 
sea-ports  or  places  of  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  bound, 
in  cases  of  need,  to  assist  with  their  advice  and  support 
the  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  states. 

XX.  To  protect  against  contraband  their  common 
custom-house  system,  and  to  insure  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  of  consumption  in  the  interior,  the 
contracting  states  have  concluded  a  reciprocal  cartel, 
which  shall  be  enforced  as  soon  as  possible,  but  at  the 
farthest  at  the  same  time  with  the  present  treaty. 

XXI.  The  community  of  receipts  of  the  contracting 
states,  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  compre- 
hend the  product  of  duties  of  entry,  of  export,  and  of 
transit,  in  the  Prussian  states,  the  kingdoms  of  Bava- 
ria and  Wirtemberg,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  comprising   therein  those  countries 
which  have  down  to  the  present  time  acceded  to  the 
custom-house  system  of  the  contracting  states.     The 
following  are  excluded  from  the  community  of  receipts, 
and  remain  reserved  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
respective  governments :    1.  The  imposts  collected  in 
the  interior  of  each  state  on  indigenous  products,  com- 
prising therein  the  compensatory  duties  reserved  in 
Article  XI.     2.  The  toll  on  rivers,  to  which  are  appli- 
cable the  regulations  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, or  special  conventions. — Article  XV.    3.  Duties  of 
paving,  of  causeways,  of  bridges,  of  ferries,  of  canals,  of 
locks  and  ports,  charges  of  weighing  and  storage,  as 
well  as  similar  receipts,  whatever  may  be  their  name. 
•1.  The  fines  and  confiscations  which,  beyond  the  part 
allowed  to  informers,  remain  the  property  of  each  gov- 
ernment throughout  its  territory. 

XXII.  The  produce  of  the  duties  received  into  the 
common  treasury  shall  be  divided  among  the  states  of 
the  Association,  in  proportion  to  the  population  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Union,  subject  to  deduction,  1st. 
Of  the  expenses  specified  in  Article  XXX. ;  2d.  Of  the 
restitution  of  erroneous  receipts;  3d.  Of  the  restora- 
tion of  duties  and  diminutions  made  in  consequence 
of  special  common  conventions.      The  population  of 
every  state  which  has  entered  or  may  enter  into  the 


Association,  by  treaty  with  one  or  other  of  the  contract- 
in^  .states,  under  the  engagement  made  by  the  latter, 
to  make  an  animal  contribution  for  the  participation  of 
the  former  to  the  common  revenue  of  the  customs,  shall 
be  added  to  the  population  of  the  states  which  make 
this  contribution.  There  shall  be  made  every  throe 
years,  dating  from  a  period  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  an 
exact  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  associated 
states :  the  states  shall  reciprocally  communicate  the 
results  thereof. 

XXIII.  All  restitutions  of  duties  not  authorized  by 
the  legislation  of  the  customs  shall  remain  charged  to 
the  treasury  of  the  government  which  shall  have  grant- 
ed it.      Conventions,  hereafter  to  be  concluded,  will 
regulate  in  what  cases  similar  restitution  may  be  ac- 
corded. 

XXIV.  In  conformity  with  the  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation of  customs  tending  to  facilitate  a  freer  and  more 
natural  commercial  intercourse,  the  favors  accorded 
for  the  payment  of  custom-house   duties  at  certain 
places  in  which  fairs  are  held,  especially  the  privileges 
of  abatement  (rabat  pririler/iari),  can  not  be  extended 
to  those  states  of  the  Association  where  they  do  not 
exist;   on  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  restricted  and 
abolished  as  far  as  possible,  regard  being  had  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  places  heretofore  favored, 
and  to  the  commercial  relations  which  they  have  with 
foreigners ;  but  others  can  on  no  account  be  granted 
without  the  general  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XXXIII.  There  shall  every  year,  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  be  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Union  empowered  generally  to  delib- 
erate ;  and  each  state  may  send  thither  a  duly  author- 
ized representative.     The  plenipotentiaries  will  choose 
from  among  themselves  a  president,  who,  however, 
shall  have  no  pre-eminence  over  the  other  members. 
The  first  assembly  shall  be  held  at  Munich.    At  the  close 
of  each  annual  assembly,  the  place  of  next  meeting  will 
be  determined,  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  those 
subjects  which  will  then  come  under  discussion. 

XXXIV.  The  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  will  have 
under  its  consideration  the  following  subjects :  A.  To 
consider  the  complaints  which  may  have  arisen  in  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Association  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  the  general  treaty,  of  special  conventions,  of  the 
law,  and  of  custom-house  regulations  ;  also  of  the  tar- 
iff, when  these  shall  not  have  been  adjusted  during  the 
year  by  correspondence  between  the  different  ministers. 
B.  The  definite  reparation  among  the  states  of  the 
Union  of  the  total  common  receipts,  based  upon  the 
observations  made  by  the  superior  authorities,  and  ver- 
ified by  the  central  bureau,  as  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  common  interest.      C.  To  deliberate  upon 
propositions  and  suggestions  made  by  the  governments 
for  the  perfection  of  the  administration.     D.  Discus- 
sions upon  alterations,  demanded  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  in  the  laws,  tariffs,  and  custom-house 
regulations,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  general  upon  the  development  and 
perfection  of  the  general  system  of  customs  and  com- 
merce 

XXXV.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  when  the  plen- 
ipotentiaries are  not  in  session,  extraordinary  incidents 
should  occur,  which  require  prompt  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  contracting  parties  will 
consult  upon  these  through  their  diplomatic  agents,  or 
they  will  order  an  extra  sitting  of  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  German  Customs  Union. — The 
discussions  in  the  assemblies  of  the  League  have,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  po- 
litical considerations.  A  league,  denominated  the 
Steur-Verein,  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
rivalry  with,  the  Prussian  League,  by  Hanover,  Old- 
enburg, and  Brunswick.  It  was  evident,  however,  in- 
asmuch as  the  interests  of  these  and  the  other  German 
states  were  identical,  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  ad- 
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vantage  were  these  associations  merged  into  one.  But 
owing  to  political,  commercial,  and  financial  jealousies, 
this  desirable  ohjcn  was  of  very  ililliritlt  attainment. 
Happily,  however,  these  diiliculties  have  been  sur- 
mounted ;  and  a  treaty  negotiated  between  Hanover 
and  I'russia,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1851,  provided 
for  the  incorporation,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  of 
thofonner  kingdom,  and  the  other  states  included  in  the 
SteuiT-Verein,  with  the  Prussian  Union.  Some  mod- 
ifications have  been  introduced  by  the  treaty  into  the 
basis  of  the  League,  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 
except  the  to  parties  immediately  interested. 

Treaty  with  Austria. — More  recently  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place  between  Prussia  and  the  sub- 
ordinate German  states  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  on 
the  other,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Customs  Asso- 
ciation which  should  include  the  latter ;  and  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  this  desirable  consummation,  Austria 
issued  a  new  tariff  on  the  25th  of  November,  1851,  in 
which  she  made  many  important  modifications  in  the 
prohibitive  system  on  which  she  bad  previously  acted, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  established  a  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  Hungary  (which  had  previously  a 
separate  customs  establishment)  and  the  other  states  of 
the  empire.  And  though  this  wise  and  liberal  meas- 


ure has  not  yet  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Austria  into 
the  Customs  Union,  it  has  led  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
extremely  important  commercial  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  dated  the  lath  of  February,  1853. 
The  contracting  parties  engage  to  suppress,  witli  a  few 
specified  exceptions,  all  prohibitions  against  importing 
the  products  of  the  one  into  the  territories  of  the  other; 
they  next  establish  a  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  all  articles  of  raw  produce ;  and 
they  further  stipulate  that  the  duties  to  be  imposed  on 
manufactured  products  shall  be  moderate  and  reasona- 
ble. It  has  a  variety  of  other  clauses,  all  of  whirli 
have  a  liberal  character.  The  duration  of  the  treaty 
is  limited  to  12  years;  but  we  have  little  doulit,  should 
peace  be  preserved,  that  the  advantages  of  which  it  will 
be  productive  will  be  so  many  and  so  great,  that  long 
before  the  expiration  of  12  years  its  provisions  will  be 
still  further  liberalized,  and  that  it  will  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  intercourse,  of  which  we  can  neither 
foresee  the  extent  nor  the  beneficial  influence. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  changes  the  duties 
in  the  tariff' of  the  German  Customs  Union  have  under- 
gone many  modifications.  But  except  on  coarse  and 
heavy  goods,  they  continue,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
moderate.  We  subjoin 
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*  The  thaler,  69  cents  American  currency,     t  Frankfort  is  regulated  by  a  specific  arrangement,  and  not  by  population. 
t  A  special  payment  by  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  Union. 


Pumice-stone  (Ger.  Blmstein;  Fr.  Pierre  pouce; 
It.  Pietra  pomice ;  Sp.  Piedra  pomez  ;  Lat.  Pumex),  a 
light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  /  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used  for  polishing 
metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood 
and  pasteboard.  It  is  said  to  form  a  good  glaze  for 
pottery.  The  lighter  pumice-stones  swim  on  water, 
their  specific  gravity  pot  exceeding  -914.  The  island 
of  Lipari,  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  formed  of 
pumice-stone,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  magazine 
whence  all  Europe  is  supplied  with  this  useful  article. 
There  are  several  species  of  pumice-stones,  but  those 
only  that  are  light  and  spongy  are  exported. 

Puncheon,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining eighty-four  gallons,  or  one-third  of  a  tun. 

Putchock.  An  article  of  this  name  is  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  northwest  coast  of 
India  into  China,  and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Can- 
ton price-currents.  It  is  the  root  of  a  plant  that  grows 
abundantly  in  Snide.  When  burned,  it  yields  a  fine 
smoke,  and  a  grateful  and  diffusive  smell.  The  Chi- 
nese beat  it  into  a  fine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  in- 

iu  the  temples  of  their  gods. — HAMILTON 
Ai-'-.-iiiiit.  nft/if,  I'jtst  Indies. 

Pyroligneoua  Acid  (Or.  imp;  Lat.  lignum, 
wood).  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  acid 
Hi/nor  which  passes  over  along  with  tar  and  gaseous 
products  when  wood  is  subjected  to  destructive  distil- 


lation. This  acid  liquor  is  an  impure  vinegar,  from 
which  acetic  acid  is  obtained  as  follows  :  The  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  freed  from  tar,  is  saturated  with  chalk  or 
powdered  slaked  lime,  filtered  and  evaporated,  by 
which  an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained  ;  this  is 
gently  heated,  so  as  to  destroy  part  of  its  empyreumat- 
ic  matter  without  decomposing  the  acetic  acid  ;  it  is 
then  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  yields,  by 
double  decomposition,  sulphate  of  lime  and  acetate  of 
soda  :  the  acetate  of  soda  is  filtered  off  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  evaporated,  heated,  and  redissolved  and  crystal- 
lized. In  this  way  a  pure  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
is,  by  proper  management,  obtained,  which  is  mixed 
in  a  retort  or  still  with  a  proper  proportion  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  which  causes  the 
strong  acetic  acid  to  distill  over,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
remains  behind.  This  acetic  acid  is  in  a  high  state  of 
concentration ;  it  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  water, 
and  if  intended  for  the  table  or  for  domestic  use,  as  a 
substitute  for  other  forms  of  vinegar,  it  is  usually  col- 
ored with  a  little  burned  sugar.  The  charcoal  which 
is  the  residue  of  this  distillation  of  wood  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality — that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  is  thus  prepared.  This  manufacture  of 
vinegar  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  vinegar  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  in  the  arts,  in  many  of  which  it  is  largely 
consumed,  is  derived  from  this  source. 
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Quadrans,  in  English  money,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
penny.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  smallest  coin 
was  a  sterling,  or  penny  marked  with  a  cross,  by  the 
guidance  of  which  a  penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  for  a 
half-penny,  or  into  quarters,  or  four  parts,  for  farthings. 
Hut,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cuttings,  that  king 
afterward  coined  half-pence  and  farthings  in  distinct 
round  pieces. 

Quadrant,  in  Geometry,  the  arch  of  a  circle,  con- 
taining 90°,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  entire  periphery. 

Quadrant  also  denotes  a  mathematical  instrument, 
of  great  use  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  as  also  for  taking  an- 
gles in  surveying.  This  instrument  is  variously  con- 
trived, and  furnished  with  different  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  uses  it  is  intended  for ;  but  they  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  consist  of  a  qiiarter  of 
a  circle,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into  90  degrees. 
Some  have  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre,  and 
are  furnished  with  sights  to  look  through.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  useful  quadrants  are  the  common  sur- 
veying quadrant,  astronomical  quadrant,  Adams's 
quadrant,  Cole's  quadrant,  Gunter's  quadrant,  II ad- 
ley's  quadrant,  horodictical  quadrant,  Button's  or  Col- 
lins's  quadrant,  and  the  sinical  quadrant. 

Quarantine,  a  regulation  by  which  all  communi- 
cation with  individuals,  ships,  or  goods,  arriving  from 
places  infected  with  the  plague,  or  other  contagious 
disease,  or  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  such  in- 
fection, is  interdicted  for  a  certain  definite  period.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  quaranta,  forty,  it  being 
generally  supposed  that  if  no  infectious  disease  break 
out  within  40  days,  or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  free  admission  of  the  individu- 
als under  quarantine.  During  this  period,  too,  all  the 
goods,  clothes,  etc.,  that  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
retaining  the  infection  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  pu- 
rification. This  last  operation,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  quarantine  system,  is  performed  ei- 
ther on  board  ship,  or  in  establishments  denominated 
lazarettos. 

Policy  of  Quarantine. — The  regulations  as  to  quaran- 
tine are  entirely  precautionary ;  they  have  their  origin 
in  the  belief  that  various  diseases,  but  especially  the 
plague,  are  contagious ;  and  supposing  such  to  be  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  subjecting  those  coming  from  an 
infected  or  suspected  place  to  a  probation  is  obvious. 
Indeed,  no  government  could,  until  the  belief  in  ques- 
tion be  proved  to  be  ill-founded,  abstain  from  enforcing 
precautionary  measures,  without  rendering  itself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  having  culpably  neglected  one  of  its 
most  important  duties — that  of  providing,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  plague 
is  never  imported — that  it  is  always  indigenous ;  orig- 
inating in  some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
something  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  quarantine  regulations  merely  im- 
pose a  heavj-  burden  on  commerce,  without  being  of 
any  real  utility.  But  though  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  doubting  that  infectious  diseases  have 
originated  in  the  way  described,  the  fact  that  they  have, 
in  innumerable  instances,  been  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  seems  to  be  established  beyond  all  question. 
Even  if  the  evidence  as  to  the  importation  of  infectious 
diseases  were  less  decisive  than  it  is,  or  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  more  divided,  it  would  not  warrant  the 
repeal  of  the  restraints  on  the  intercourse  with  suspect- 
ed ports.  This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  innovations 
should  be  rashly  introduced ;  wherever  there  is  doubt, 
it  is  proper  to  incline  to  the  side  of  security.  In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  quarantine  regulations  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  needless  extent;  but  they  have  more  fre- 
quently, we  believe,  been  improperly  relaxed. 
5  I 


Institution  of  Quarantine . — The  notion  that  the  plague 
was  imported  from  the  East  into  Europe  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
Venetians  were  the  first  who  endeavored  to  guard 
against  its  introduction  from  abroad,  by  obliging  ships 
and  individuals  from  suspected  places  to  perform  quar- 
antine. The  regulations  upon  this  subject  were,  it  is 
most  probable,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1484. — BECK- 
MANN,  History-  of  Inventions.  They  have  since  been 
gradually  adopted  in  even-  other  country.  Their  in- 
troduction into  England  was  comparatively  late.  Vari- 
ous preventive  regulations  had  been  previously  enact- 
ed, but  quarantine  was  not  systematically  enforced  till 
after  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  plague  at 
Marseilles  in  1720.  The  regulations  then  adopted  were 
made  conformably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mead,  in  his  famous  "  Discourse  concerning  Pesti- 
lential Contagion." 

Lazarettos  or  Pest-houses  are  establishments  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods.  They  have 
usually  a  port  in  which  ships  from  a  suspected  place 
may  anchor ;  and,  when  perfect,  are  provided  with 
lodgings  for  the  crews  and  passengers,  where  the  sick 
may  be  separated  from  the  healthy ;  and  with  ware- 
houses, where  the  goods  may  be  deposited ;  all  inter- 
course between  the  lazaretto  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try being,  of  course,  interdicted,  except  by  permission 
of  the  authorities.  The  lazarettos  of  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
and  Marseilles  are  the  most  complete  of  any  in  Europe. 
The  facilities  they  afford  to  navigation  are  very  great ; 
for,  as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  the  lazaretto,  they  are  not  detained  longer 
than  they  would  be  were  there  no  quarantine  regula- 
tions. The  goods  deposited  in  the  lazaretto,  being  in- 
spected by  the  proper  officers,  and  purified,  are  then 
admitted  into  the  market. 

Bills  of  Health. — The  period  of  quarantine  varies,  as 
respects  ships  coming  from  the  same  place,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  bills  of  health.  These  are  docu- 
ments, or  certificates,  signed  by  the  consul  or  other  com- 
petent axithority  in  the  place  which  the  ship  has  left, 
describing  its  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  clearing 
out.  A  clean  bill  imports  that  at  the  time  of  her  sail- 
ing no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  sus- 
pected, or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  touched 
bill,  imports  that  rumors  were  afloat  of  an  infectious 
disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  Afoul 
bill,  or  the  absence  of  clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place 
was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed.  The  duration  of 
the  quarantine  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  these  in- 
struments. They  seem  to  have  been  first  issued  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports  in  1GG5,  and  are  obviously  of  great 
importance. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  February  25,  1799,  re- 
specting quarantine  and  health  laws,  it  is  provided  that 
the  quarantines  and  other  restraints  required  by  the 
health  laws  of  any  State,  respecting  any  vessel  arriv- 
ing in  or  bound  to  any  port  or  district,  shall  be  duly 
observed  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  revenue 
cutters,  and  by  the  military  officers  stationed  upon  the 
sea-coast;  and  all  such  officers  of  the  United  States 
are  required  faithfully  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  such 
laws.  The  secretary  is  authorized,  when  a  conformity 
to  the  quarantine  and  health  laws  requires  it,  to  prolong 
the  terms  limited  for  the  entry  of  vessels,  and  the  re- 
port or  entry  of  their  cargoes,  and  to  vary  or  dispense 
with  any  other  regulations  applicable  to  such  reports 
or  entries,  provided  that  no  State  is  thus  enabled  to 
collect  a  duty  of  tonnage  or  import  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  and  provided  that  no  part  of  the  car- 
go be  taken  out  or  unladen  otherwise  than  as  by  law 
is  allowed.  When,  by  the  health  laws  of  any  State, 
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any  vessel  arriving  within  a  collection  district  is  pro- 
hibited from  coining  to  the  port  of  entry  or  delivery  for 
such  district,  and  it  is  required  by  such  health  laws  that 
the  cargo  of  such  vessel  may  be  unladen  at  some  oth- 
er place,  the  collector,  after  due  report  to  him  of  the 
whole  of  such  cargo,  may  grant  his  special  permit  for 
unlading,  under  the  care  of  the  surveyor,  or  one  or  more 
inspectors,  at  some  other  place  where  such  health  laws 
permit,  and  upon  the  conditions  which  shall  be  direct- 
ed b3"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  which  such  col- 
lector may  judge  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue ;  provided  that  all  the  articles  so  unladen 
shall  be  deposited  at  the  risk  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  such  warehouses  or  inclosures  as  the  collector  shall 
designate,  there  to  remain  under  the  joint  custody  of 
such  collector  and  of  the  owner,  or  person  having 
charge  of  such  vessel,  until  the  same  be  entirely  dis- 
charged, and  until  the  goods  so  deposited  may  be  safely 
removed,  without  contravening  such  health  laws.  And 
when  such  removal  may  be  allowed,  the  collector  hav- 
ing charge  of  such  goods  may  grant  permits  to  the  re- 
spective owners  or  consignees,  their  factors  or  agents, 
to  receive  all  goods  which  shall  be  entered,  and  where- 
of the  duties  accruing  shall  be  secured  upon  the  pay- 
ment by  them  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  storage,  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Suitable  warehouses,  with  wharves  and  inclosures, 
are  provided,  where  goods  ma}'  be  unladen  and  depos- 
ited for  any  vessel  subject  to  a  quarantine,  pursuant  to 
the  health  laws.  When,  by  the  prevalence  of  any  con- 
tagious or  epidemical  disease  in  or  near  the  port  of 
entry  for  any  collection  district,  it  shall  become  dan- 
gerous or  inconvenient  for  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to 
discharge  their  respective  offices  at  such  port,  the  sec- 
retary, or,  in  his  absence,  the  controller,  may  author- 
ize the  removal  of  the  collector,  and  the  other  officers 
employed  in  his  department,  to  any  other  more  con- 
venient place  within  or  near  to  such  collection  district, 
where  such  officers  may  exercise  the  same  authority, 
and  are  liable  to  the  same  duties,  according  to  existing 
circumstances,  as  in  such  lawful  port  or  district ;  and 
of  such  removal  public  notice  must  be  given. — BLUNT'S 
Shipmasters'  Assistant. 

The  quarantine  laws  of  the  different  States  are  too 
voluminous  to  give  in  detail,  and  therefore  there  is  here 
annexed  only  a  synopsis  of  the  quarantine  laws  in  force 
in  New  York  city. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  pilots  to  hail  all  vessels  enter- 
ing into  the  port  of  New  York,  and  find  whether  they 
are  subject  to  quarantine  ;  and  if  they  are,  to  bring 
them  to  anchor  in  the  quarantine  grounds ;  also,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  quarantine  regulations 
while  they  have  charge  of  a  vessel,  such  as  communi- 
cation between  a  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  and  the 
shore,  etc.,  and  to  report  all  infringements  of  regula- 
tions to  the  health  otlicer. 

Vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  are  subject 
to  quarantine  as  follows:  1st.  All  vessels  direct  from, 
or  touching  at  any  place  where  yellow  fever,  bilious 
malignant,  or  other  pestilential  or  infectious  fever  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  their  departure,  or  on  board  of 
winch,  during  the  voyage,  any  case  of  such  fever  has 
occurred,  arriving  between  the  31st  day  of  May  and  the 
1st  day  of  October,  shall  remain  at  quarantine  for  at 
least  30  days  after  arrival,  and  at  least  20  days  after 
cargo  lias  been  discharged,  and  shall  perform  such  fur- 
ther quarantine  as  the  health  officer  shall  prescribe. 
2d.  All  vessels  arriving  between  the  1st  day  of  April 
and  the  1st  day  of  November,  exclusive  of  the  above- 
specified  ;  all  vessels  from  a  foreign  port,  on  board  of 
which,  during  the  voyage,  or  while  at  the  port  of  depart- 
ure, any  person  has  been  sick,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
ordinary  passage  from  which  they  pass  south  of  Cape 
Henlopen,  arriving  between  the  31st  da)'  of  May  and 
th"  1  Cth  day  of  October  ;  and  all  vessels  from  any  place 
(including  islands)  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  from  any  of  the  West  Indian,  Bahama,  Ber- 


muda, or  Western  Islands,  or  from  any  place  in  Amer- 
ica, in  the  ordinary  passage  from  which  they  pass  south 
of  Georgia,  arriving  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and 
the  1st  day  of  November,  are  subject  to  quarantine  and 
other  regulations,  as  the  health  otlicer  may  prescribe. 
The  health  officer  must  board  every  vessel  subject  to 
quarantine  or  visitation  immediately  on  her  arrival, 
and  make  his  examination. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  ample  to  pro- 
tect the  port.  The  regulations  are  similar  to  those  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  include  a  fine  of  $2000,  and  impris- 
onment of  twelve  months,  to  any  master  or  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  shall  re-fuse  to  submit  to  quarantine,  and 
also  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  any  violation 
of  quarantine. 

Quarter,  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing.  As  a  term 
of  weight  it  denotes  the  fourth  of  a  hundred  weight, 
or  28  pounds ;  as  a  dry  measure  it  signifies  the  fourth  of 
a  chaldron. 

Quarter,  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  which  lies  toward 
the  stern,  or  is  comprehended  between  the  aftmost  end 
of  the  main  chains  and  the  sides  of  the  stern,  where  it 
-is  terminated  by  the  quarter  pieces. 

Quarter  of  a  Point,  in  Navigation,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  distance  between  two  cardinal  points,  which 
is  2°  48'. 

Quarter  Days.  The  days  usually  regarded  in  En- 
gland and  most  Continental  countries  (but  not  in  Scot- 
land) as  beginning  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  Thev 
are,  1.  Lady  Day  (25th  of  March);  2.  Midsummer  Day 
(June  24th);  3.  Michaelmas  Day  (September  29th)"; 
and,  4.  Christmas  Day  (December  25th). 

Quarter  Deck.  The  portion  of  the  uppermost 
deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main  and  mizen  masts. 
This  is  the  "parade"  in  men-of-war. 

Quarter  Master,  in  the  Xui-y,  an  inferior  officer 
appointed  to  assist  the  mates  in  their  several  duties. 

Quarters  imply  the  several  stations  where  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  posted  in  time  of 
action. 

Quassia  (Ger.  Quassicnholz ;  Fr.  Hois  de  quassie ; 
Sp.  Leno  da  quassia),  a  beautiful  tall  tree  (Quassia 
amara),  growing  in  North  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and 
inodorous.  Taste  intense!}'  bitter.  It  affords  to  wa- 
ter an  intensely  bitter  decoction,  which  is  occasionally 
used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  substituted  by  some 
brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly-water 
or  poison  for  flies.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed well  in  our  Southern  States,  and  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  forests. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  North  America,  on  the  northwest 
bank  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  340  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  lat.  4G°  48'  49"  N.,  long.  71°  10'  45''  W. 
Population  in  1850,  40,233.  Quebec  is  situated  on  a 
ridge,  or  promontory,  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  River  St.  Charles  on  the 
east.  The  extremity  of  this  headland,  called  Cape 
Diamond,  is  about  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  on  it  the  citadel  is  built.  The  town  extends 
from  the  citadel,  principally  in  a  northeast  direction, 
down  to  the  water ;  and  is,  from  the  difference  of  eleva- 
tion, divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
fortifications,  which  are  very  strong,  extend  across  the 
peninsula,  the  circuit  within  them  being  about  two 
and  three  quarter  miles.  From  their  situation  many 
of  the  streets  are  uneven ;  they  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  narrow  ;  but  the}'  are  either  well  paved  or  Mac- 
adami/ed.  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  with  shingle  roofs.  Some  of  the  public  build- 
ings arc;  I'lc-gant,  and  well  adapted  for  their  purposes. 
The  harbor,  or  basin,  lies  between  the  town  and  the 
island  of  Orleans.  It  is  safe  and  commodious:  the 
water  is  about  28  fathoms  deep,  with  a  tide  rising  from 
17  to  18  feet;  and  at  springs  from  23  to  25  ditto.  Quo- 
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Baltic  timber,  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
Canada  arid  other  parts  of  British  America  of  red-pine, 
and  of  pine  and  spruce  planks,  especially  the  latter, 
have  of  late  very  largely  increased.  Excepting  tim- 
ber, furs  and  ashes  are  the  most  important  articles  sent 
from  Canada.  A  considerable  part  of  the  corn  and 
flour  exported  from  Quebec  is  the  growth  of  the  United 
States.  The  principal  articles  of  import  in(o  Canada 
consist  of  corn,  cottons,  woolens,  silk,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods ;  glass  ware,  spirits  and  wines,  iron  and 
hardware,  sugar  and  tea,  etc.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  into  Canada  (of  which,  however,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  goes  to  Montreal)  in  1848  amounted  to 
£2,107,164  currency  (24s.  4d.  currency  =  20s.  sterling). 
Declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  Canada  in  1851,  £2,451,534.  It  is  mate- 
rial, however,  to  bear' in  mind  that  little  more  than 
half  the  imports  are  paid  for  by  the  exports ;  thev  are, 
in  fact,  principally  paid  for  by  the  Treasury  at  home, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  sent  out  by  En- 
gland to  pay  the  troops  and  meet  the  other  heavy  ex- 
penses she  has  to  incur  in  the  preservation  of  this  un- 
profitable colony. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OP  VESSELS  AND  THEIK  TONNAGE 
WHICH  ARRIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OP  QUEBEC,  INCLUDING 
THOSE  HOUND  FOR  MONTREAL,  AND  FKOM  SEA,  FROM  1840 

TO  lS5t)  INCLUSIVE. 


bee  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1608.  In  1629  it 
was  taken  by  the  English ;  but  was  restored  in  1632. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  General 
Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  in  1759;  and  was 
linally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  in,  and  of  emigration 
to,  Upper  Canada  has  occasioned  a  proportional  increase 
of  intercourse  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the 
Canadian  ports  on  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  etc.  The,  first 
steamboat  that  plied  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  launched 
in  1812;  but  there  are  now  a  great  many  steamers, 
some  of  them  of  large  burden,  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  passengers  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal ;  and  in  the  trade  between  Quebec  and  Hali- 
fax, in  Nova  Scotia.  And  by  means  of  the  Rideau  and 
Wellund  canals,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  com- 
munication is  formed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Am- 
hurstburg,  one  of  the  remote  settlements  of  Upper 
Canada,  a  distance  of  more  than  1500  miles ;  which  is 
now  extended  through  Lake  Huron  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  about  700  miles  beyond  Am- 
hurstburg ;  giving  to  Quebec  a  command  of  internal 
navigation  inferior  only  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  The 
navigation  at  Quebec  closes  at  the  end  of  November  or 
beginning  of  December,  and  opens  in  April.  Below 
Quebec  the  river  is  seldom  frozen  over ;  but  the  masses 
of  floating  ice,  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render  navigation  impracticable. 
The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very  pure ;  and  in 
point  of  depth  and  magnitude  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world. — BOUCHETTK'S  British  Dominions 
in  America.  Quebec  is  a  free  warehousing  port. 

The  trade  of  Quebec  is  very  extensive.  It  en- 
grosses, with  Montreal,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the 
province  with  the  mother  country,  the  West  Indies, 
etc.  Great  numbers  of  emigrants  leave  England  for 
Canada;  but  the  larger  number  subsequently  re-emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  It  has  a  regular  inter- 
course, by  means  of  steamers,  with  Montreal  and  oth- 
er ports  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Hali- 
fax and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Still,  however, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  so  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  trade  with  Canada  and 
Quebec  is,  in  some  degree,  forced  and  factitious,  and 
has  not  been  a  source  of  profit,  but  the  reverse.  In 
former  years  it  was,  in  fact,  mainly  a  consequence  of 
the  discriminating  duties  laid  in  British  ports  on  tim- 
ber from  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  but  for  this  prepos- 
terous arrangement,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Quebec  would  have  been  extremely  unimportant. 
Now,  however,  some  branches  of  the  trade  appear  to 
have  acquired  a  solid  footing ;  and  notwithstanding  ; 
the  reduction  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  | 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COINS  CHIEFLY  IN  USE  IN  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES,  WITH  THEIR  VALUES  IN  THE 
RESPECTIVE  COLONIES,  IN  HALIFAX  CURRENCY  (FRACTIONS  OMITTED). 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1846  

1448 

573  104 

1847  

1173 

474  545 

1848  

1044 

426  968 

1349  

1064 

431  053 

1850  

1479 

434  291 

1S51  

1185 

595  934 

1852  

I(i55 

454  102 

1853  

1188 

532  517 

1854  

1315 

580  323 

1855  

677 

340,449 

1856  

907 

471,444 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1856  were  the  following  for- 
eign vessels  :  38  Norwegian,  aggregate  tonnage,  17,730 
tons;  15  United  States,  8596  tons;  8  German,  3015 
tons ;  6  Prussian,  2056  tons.  The  total  from  all  coun- 
tries was  74  vessels,  34,824  tons. 

VALUE   OF   THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  QEEBEO  AND 
MONTREAL. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Quebec. 

Montreal. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1847 
1848 

£1,727,72(5 
991,489 
1,367,651 
1,480,848 
2.056,851 
1,866,456 
1,831,399 
1,357,326 

£7UO,070 
728,729 
388,199 
754,231 
720,797 
658,338 
848,982 
391,841 

£217,916 
216,669 
402,227 
655,868 
712,398 
750,982 
796,917 
625.845 

£2,068,135 
2,021,106 
1,289,571 
2,475,084 
2,620,252 
2,303,908 
2,063,440 
1,481,418 

Eastern 

Western 

New 

New- 

Prince  Edw 

ard  Island. 

Coins. 

(Lower) 
Canada. 

(,UPP«) 

Scotia. 

Bruns- 
wick. 

laad. 

Island 
Currency. 

Halifax 

Currency. 

GOLD. 

£     t.    d. 
122 

£    I.  d. 

144 

£     «.  d. 
150 

£    i.d. 
123 

JE    ».  d. 

£     i.   d. 
1  10  0 

£     t.  d. 
122 

134 

156 

134 

2  10    0 

2  13  4 

2  10    0 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 

326 

2  10  0 

3  14    6 

3  14  0 

400 

3  15  6 

3  16  6 

SII.YER. 

056 

060 

063 

056 

056 

076 

056 

Shilling  (sixpence  in  proportion)  

0     1     1 

013 

013 

Oil 

012 

016 

Oil 

French  crown  

056 

056 

056 

French  half-crown  

029 

American  dollar  

050 

050 

050 

050 

050 

063 

050 

Spanish  milled  dollar  

050 

050 

050 

050 

050 

063 

050 

South  American  dollar          

050 

050 

050 

063 

050 

Mexican  dollar  (coined  in  1031,  1832,  or  1833)  

050 

Pistareen  

0    0  10 

French  five-franc  piece    

048 

Paper  Currency. — There  is  no  established  govern- 
ment bank  in  the  province ;  but  there  are  several  pri- 
vate chartered  banks,  of  which  the  Quebec  Bank  is  the 
principal. — For  a  complete  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
Provinces,  see  CANADA  and  MONTRKAI,. 


Quercitron  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Quercus  ni- 
gra,  or  American  oak :  it  is  a  highly  valuable  dye-stuff, 
and  is  used  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  dura- 
ble yellows.— For  a  more  full  account  of  this  dye-stuff, 
see  articles  DYES  and  OAK. 
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Qiiicksilver,  or  Mercury,  one  of  the  metals,  and 
-i)  fusible  that  it  can  not  be  reduced  to  a  solid  state  but 
at  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  forty  below  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  Its  use  in  refining  silver  was  dis- 
rovered  A.D.  1540.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  various 


covered  by 

at  Ceylon  in  1797.  Quicksilver  was  congealed  in 
winter  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1759.  It  was  congealed  in 
England  by  a  chemical  process,  without  snow  or  ice, 
by  Mr.  Walker,  in  1787. — See  MEECUKY.  For  notices 
of  quicksilver  mines,  see  American  Journal  of  Science, 
xxviii.  219;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  xviii.  108. 
The  exports  of  quicksilver  from  California,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  California  mines,  for  three  years,  were 
as  follows,  allowing  the  flasks  to  hold  75  pounds  at  a 
value  of  50  cents  a  pound  : 


Years. 

Flasks. 

Value. 

1853     

18,800 

$105,000 

!>,")!• 

20,',163 

788,112 

1  s55                           

28,9lT 

1,084,387 

1S56  

22,179 

831,724 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  of  domestic  production 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to 
6831,724,  and  was  solely  from  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  exports  of  foreign  quicksilver  amounted  to 
$16,011  of  which  $15,589  was  from  New  York.  The 
imports  of  quicksilver  for  the  same  time  amounted  to 
§3625,  of  which  $2649  was  into  New  Orleans,  and  the 
production  of  the  mines  of  Mexico. 

Quicksilver  is  found  in  the  largest  quantities  in 
Spain  and  California.  Almaden,  in  Spain,  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  mines  of  this  metal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bowles,  are  the  richest  in  their  produce.  In 
China  quicksilver  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  vermilion  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 

The  quantity  of  quicksilver  produced  from  the  New 
Almaden  mines,  Santa  Clara  county,  California,  is 
about  100  bottles  per  month,  or  nearly  1,000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  The  other  quicksilver  mines  worthy  of 
note  are,  one  at  Huancavelica,  in  Peru ;  in  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts,  in  Ger- 
many. There  is  a  mine  of  cinnabar  near  Alicante,  and 
another  not  far  from  San  Felipe,  in  Spain.  Mercury 
has  also  been  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  though 
the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown,  it  is  believed 
to  be  considerable. 

According  to  Dumas,  the  following  mines  yield  an- 
nually as  follows :  Almaden,  in  Spain,  from  2,700,000  to 
3,456, 000  pounds  avoirdupois;  Idria,  648,000  to  1,080,000 
pounds;  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  75,600  to  97,200 
pounds;  Deux Ponts, 43,200 to 54,000 pounds;  Palatine, 
19,440 to  21,600 pounds;  Huancavelica,  324,000 pounds. 
The  total  annual  product,  including  California,  can  not 
be  less  than  from  6,500,000  to  7,000,000  pounds. 

Quills  (Fr.  Plumes  a  ecrire ;  Ger.  Pasen,  Ftder  kief; 
It.  Penne  de  scricere ;  Russ.  Stiroli;  Sp.  Canones  para 
i'scribir"),  the  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the  wings  of 
geese,  ostriches,  swans,  turkeys,  crows,  etc.,  used  in 
writing.  They  are  classified  according  to  the  order  in 
which  thev  are  fixed  in  the  wing,  the  second  and  third 
quills  being  the  best.  Crow  quills  are  chiefly  used  for 
droning.  The  goodness  of  quills  is  judged  partly  by 
the  size  of  the  barrels,  but  more  by  the  weight ;  hence 
the  denomination  of  quills  of  14, 15,  etc.,  loths  per  mille, 
each  mille  consisting  of  1200  quills.  The  quills  of  the 
porcupine  aro  much  employed  by  the  Indians  in  North 
America  as  personal  ornaments ;  the  quills  are  dyed, 
and  the  colors  appear  to  be  durable ;  they  are  applied 
both  to  articles  of  dress  and  household  furniture. 


Quince-tree.  The  common  quince  (Cydoni't  ruJ- 
fjaris)  is  a  low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
eet  in  height,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous,  ram- 
bling branches.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  brown.  up- 
Broaching  to  black.  The  leaves  are  roundish  or  ovate  : 
dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath.  The  flow- 
rs,  which  put  forth  in  England  by  the  middle  of  April, 
and  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  May  and  June,  are  large,  with  the  petals  p;ile 
red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  the  same  length  as  tho 
petals.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  fruit  of  a 
lobular,  oblong,  or  pear-shaped  form,  of  a  rich  yellow 
or  orange  color,  when  ripe,  of  an  austere  taste,  and 
emitting  a  peculiar  and  rather  pleasant  smell. 

Geayrapfiy  and  History. — The  quince  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  Sidon,  a  city  of  ancient 
Crete,  now  the  island  of  Candia  r  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in 
that  city.  It  is  considered  at  present  as  indigenous 
to  the  south  of  France,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
the  Garonne,  and  to  Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. By  some  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  indigenous 
to  Britain ;  and  Phillips  states,  in  his  Pomarium  Jiri- 
tannicum,  that  quinces  grow  in  such  abundance  in  some 
parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  gallons  in  a  season. 

The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  both  nations  held  it  in  high  estimation.  Columel- 
la  says,  "Quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health.'' 
He  speaks  of  three  kinds — the  "  Struthian,"  the  "  Must 
Quince,"  and  the  "  Orange  Quince."  Pliny  mentions 
many  kinds,  some  growing  wild  in  Italy,  and  others  in 
cultivation,  so  large  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on 
which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground.  He  also  says 
that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden  color, 
the  latter  of  which  were  called  chrysomela.  The  only 
kind  that  was  eaten  raw  he  states  to  have  been  raised 
by  grafting  the  large  quince  upon  the  stock  of  a  small 
variety,  called  struthla.  "All  kinds  of  this  fruit," 
continues  he,  "are  grown  in  boxes,  and  placed  within 
the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  in  which 
men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth 
every  morning."  It  appears  from  the  same  author  that 
quinces  were  used  to  decorate  the  images  of  the  gods, 
which  were  placed  in  sleeping-chambers,  round  the 
beds  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Romans  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  thing  either  injurious  or  unpleasant 
in  their  smell.  He  gives  directions  for  preserving  the 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them 
in  honey ;  or  by  plunging  them  in  boiling  honey,  a 
practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fruits  in  Genoa  at 
the  present  day.  He  also  writes  much  on  the  medici- 
nal qualities  of  this  fruit.  "  Quinces,"  says  he,  "when 
eaten  raw,  if  quite  ripe,  are  good  for  those  who  spit 
blood,  or  are  troubled  with  hemorrhage."  The  juice 
of  raw  quinces  he  states  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  swollen  spleen,  the  dropsy,  and  difficulty  of  taking 
breath,  particularly  to  those  who  can  not  conveniently 
breathe  except  when  in  an  upright  position.  The  flow- 
ers of  the  quince,  either  fresh  or  dried,  he  tells  us.  are 
good  for  inflamed  eyes.  The  root  of  the  tree  was  used. 
not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  charm  against  scrofula. 

The  wood  of  the  quince,  when  found  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions, is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  turnery  ;  but 
from  its  small  size  this  tree  is  almost  entirely  cultiva- 
ted for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  mount- 
ain ash  and  the  pear.  In  France,  however,  this  tree  is 
sometimes  grown  for  hedges.  The  fruit  is  seldom  eat- 
en by  itself,  but  is  generally  preserved  in  sirup,  or  is 
made  into  marmalade,  or  is  mixed  with  apples  in  tart-. 
— BROWNE'S  Trees  of  America. 
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Rags  (Du.  Lompen,  Vodden;  Fr.  Cliiffes,  Chiffons, 
J>r<t]>i-uitx,  Drilles;  Ger.  Lumpen;  It.  Strasci,  Strazze; 
Uu>s.  Trfpje;  Sp.  Tropos,  Harapos),  shreds  or  fragments 
of  worn  linen,  woolen,  or  cotton  cloth.  Though  com- 
monly held  in  little  estimation,  rags  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  arts,  being  used  for  various  purposes, 
but  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  most  of 
which  is  entirely  prepared  from  them.  As  the  mode 
in  which  rags  are  collected  must  be  well  known  to 
every  one,  the  following  statements  apply  only  to  the 
trade  in  foreign  rags. 

Woolen  Rags.— Woolen  and  linen  rags  are  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  Woolen  rags  are 
diierty  used  for  manure  in  England,  especially  in  the 
culture  of  hops ;  but  rags  of  loose  texture,  and  not  too 
much  worn  or  decayed,  are  unraveled  and  mixed  up 
with  fresh  wool  in  the  making  of  yarn — a  practice  more 
favorable  to  the  cheapness  than  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  fabrics  into  which  this  old  wool  is  in- 
troduced. 

Linen  Rags  are  principally  imported  from  Rostock, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Leghorn,  Great  Britain,  Ancona, 
Messina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  Their  export  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  is 
strictly  prohibited.  The  imported  rags  are  coarser  and 
inferior  in  appearance  to  the  English ;  but,  being  al- 
most exclusivel}"  linen,  they  are  stronger,  and  bear  a 
price  disproportioned  to  the  apparent  difference  in 
quality :  this  disproportion  has  been  materially  aug- 
mented since  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  boiling 
the  rags  in  ley,  and  afterward  bleaching  them  with 
chlorine,  has  rendered  foreign  rags  lit  for  making  fine 
paper,  and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  preferable  for  that 
purpose,  by  their  affording  greater  strength  of  texture 
combined  with  equal  whiteness  of  color.  There  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  appearance  of  rags  from  differ- 
ent ports ;  but  in  general  those  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope are  darker  and  stronger  than  those  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ports.  The  latter  are  chiefly  the  remains  of 
outer  garments,  and  have  become  whitened  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air;  but  since  the  improvements  in 
bleaching,  this  does  not  enhance  their  value. 

IMPORT  OF  RAGS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAK 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 
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Pounds. 
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'20  SOD 

$J26 

990 

10 

25,984 

853 

1,011,763 

30  8i)7 

208  895 

6471 

176 

4 

5  055  315 

147  500 

356,984 

9  302 

Alalta  

230,370 

6  139 

British  North  American  Poss.  . 
British  West  Indies  

1,020 
420,050 

22 
10  549 

British  Guiana  

1,940 

'  52 

CO  423 

2  991 

6576 

178 

721  135 

18  733 

C700 

211 

1.573,277 

61  300 

Tuscany  

1S,!)07,207 

655  S59 

Papal  States  

422,950 

15  030 

Two  Sicilies  

6,153,180 

212  "93 

Austria  

2  7-'6  081 

<;7  70(1 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy.. 
Turkey  in  Europe  

260,966 
44,075 

11,008 
596 

Turkey  in  Asia  

2,307,781 

58  4°8 

Egypt  

3  821  055 

t>7  970 

Hayti  

25  130 

377 

New  Granada  

60S 

20 

Brazil  

682 

10 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Repub. 
Buenos.Ayres,  or  Argentine  Itep. 
Chili  

60,071 
91.813 

48  387 

1,258 
l,7i!5 
747 

China  

600 

4 

Total,  1856-'57  
"       1  855  '56  
Incrcanc  

41.58  _>,  080 
38.727.017 
5,  855,003 

$1,448,  1*5 
1,23  J,  168 

$208,957 

Railroad,  or  Tramroad,  a  species  of  road  having 
tracks  or  ways  formed  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  solid 
material,  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  passing 
along  it  run.  The  object  in  constructing  such  roads 
is,  by  diminishing  the  friction,  to  make  a  less  amount 
of  power  adequate  either  to  impel  a  carriage  with  a 
greater  velocity,  or  to  urge  forward  a  greater  load. 
The  essential  requisites  of  a  railroad  are  two  or  more 
smooth  parallel  surfaces  for  the  wheels  to  run  upon, 
and  formed  and  placed  in  such  relation  as  to  give  the 
maximum  strength  and  safety  with  the  minimum  fric- 
tion. The  friction  on  a  perfectly  level  railroad,  prop- 
erly constructed,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-seventh  only  of  the  friction  on  an  ordinary 
level  road ;  so  that,  supposing  the  same  force  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  cases,  it  would  move  a  weight  from  10  to 
7  times  as  great  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But 
if  there  be  a  very  moderate  ascent,  such  as  one  foot  in 
fifty,  which  in  an  ordinary  road  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceived, a  great  increase  of  power  on  the  railroad  is  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is  thus  occa- 
sioned. The  reason  is,  that  the  ordinary  load  on  a 
level  railroad  is  about  seven  times  as  great  as  on  a  com- 
mon turnpike  road;  so  that  when  the  force  of  gravity 
is  brought  into  operation  by  an  ascending  plane,  its 
opposing  power,  being  proportioned  to  the  load,  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  on  a  common  road.  Hence  the  vast 
importance  of  having  railroads  either  level  or  as  near- 
ly so  as  possible.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that 
railroads  should  be  straight  or  at  least  free  from  any 
abrupt  curves.  Carriages  being  kept  on  the  road  by 
flanges  on  the  wheels,  it  is  obvious  that,  where  the 
curves  are  quick,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  rails, 
and  consequent  retardation,  must  be  very  great. 

The  great  success,  rapid  extension,  and  present  neces- 
sity of  railroads,  are  in  consequence  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  time  and  saving  of  labor,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  age.  Distance  is  now 
measured  by  the  time  consumed  in  its  passage ;  and 
the  saving  of  cost  in  the  carriage  of  goods  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  saving  in  time  and  the  saving  in  labor. 
We  can  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article  give  more  than 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  railroads,  and  the  statis- 
tics necessary  to  show  the  present  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  railroads. 

The  aim  and  advantage  of  railroads  may  be  stated 
concisely  to  be,  to  obtain  with  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  power  the  maximum  result  of  speed,  draught, 
and  safety  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight. 
To  show  how  this  can  be  done  would  be  to  illustrate 
the  whole  science  of  railroad  engineering,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  this  work.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  improvement  over  the  age  before 
railroads,  and  the  progress  since  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads, we  have  made  up  to  this  time.  1st.  As  to 
speed.  In  1804  a  locomotive  was  constructed  in  Wales, 
that  performed  the  unprecedented  feat  of  drawing  ten 
tons  on  a  tramroad  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 
Wood  on  railroads,  in  1825,  says:  "Nothing  can  do  more 
harm  to  the  adoption  of  railroads  than  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  nonsense  as  that  we  shall  see  locomotive 
engines  traveling  at  the  rate  of  12,  1(5, 18,  and  20  miles 
per  hour."  Kitchie  on  railways,  in  1846,  says :  "  An  ex- 
press train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  drawing  59 
tons,  has  traveled  for  three  hours  at  the  rate  of  63  miles 
per  hour."  And  we  know  that  the  speed  of  100  miles 
per  hour  has  been  obtained  several  times  in  the  past 
fern  years.  In  1778  a  contract  was  made  to  establish 
a  coach  for  passengers  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, a  distance  of  44  miles.  The  coach  was  drawn  by 
six  horses,  and  the  journey  between  the  two  places,  to 
and  fro,  was  completed  in  six  days.  Even  so  recently 
as  the  year  1750,  the  stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  took  36  hours  to  make  the  journey.  In  the 
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year  1849  the  same  journey  was  made,  by  a  route 
three  miles  longer,  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 
year  17t;.">  there  was  but  one  stage-coach  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  This  started  once  a  month  from 
each  of  these  cities.  It  took  a  fortnight  to  perform  the 
journey.  At  the  same  epoch  the  journey  between 
London  and  York  required  four  days.  In  1835  there 
were  seven  coaches  started  daily  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  which  performed  the; journey  in  48  hours. 
In  1849  the  same  journey  was  performed  by  railway  in 
twelve  hours. 

2d.  The  great  increase  of  draught,  or  decrease  of 
friction,  needs  but  brief  illustration.  It  is  stated  as  a 
result  of  experiments  on  the  Massachusetts  railroads, 
that  the  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  is3'095cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  The  average  cost  of  transportation  of  heavy 
merchandise  on  the  improved  Macadamized  roads  of 
England  is  27  cents  per  mile,  with  an  average  speed 
of  three  miles  per  hour.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  has  been  reduced  to 
11 J  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  improved 
turnpikes,  while  the  speed  has  been  increased  233  per 
cent,  at  the  same  time.  3d.  As  to  the  increase  of  safe- 
ty. On  the  French  railroads,  212  miles  in  length,  of 
1,889,718  passengers,  who  traveled  310,945  miles  in  the 
first  half  of  1843,  not  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  only  three  servants  injured.  Comparing  this  with 
the  traveling  by  horse  coaches  in  the  same  region,  we 
find  that  in  seven  years,  from  1834  to  1840,  74  persons 
were  killed,  and  2073  were  wounded.  According  to 
Dr.  Lardner,  the  chances  of  a  passenger  meeting  with 
a  fatal  accident  in  traveling  one  mile  on  a  railroad  are 
65,363,735  to  1.  And  again,  the  chances  of  his  meeting 
with  bodily  injury  in  the  same  distance  are  8,512,486 
to  1 ;  and  also  that  366,036,923  passengers  must  travel 
one  mile  in  order  to  cause  the  death  of  one  railroad  em- 
ploye. On  comparing  the  safety  of  railroad  travel- 
ing on  the  roads  of  New  York  with  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  is  found  that  for  the  last  four  years  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  killed  and  a  less  number 
injured  upon  the  roads  of  New  York,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  carried,  than  xipon  those  of  Great  Britain. 
In  New  York  one  passenger  was  killed  out  of  every 
1,262,165  who  traveled,  one  either  injured  or  killed  out 
of  every  341,125.  One  passenger  was  killed  for  every 
47,164,426  miles  traveled,  and  one  was  either  injured 
or  killed  for  every  12,747,142  miles  traveled.  Ex- 
cluding all  the  accidents  growing  out  of  the  imprudence 
and  fault  of  the  passengers  themselves,  it  appears  that 
one  was  killed  out  of  every  6,310,828  who  traveled,  and 
one  was  either  injured  or  killed  out  of  every  664,300. 
Excluding  the  accidents  caused  by  their  own  careless- 
ness or  imprudence,  there  was  but  one  passenger  killed 
for  every  235,822,132  miles  traveled,  and  but  one  either 
injured  or  killed  for  every  24,823,382  miles  traveled. 
A  vast  number  more  lives  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
same  number  of  passengers  had  been  conveyed  the 
same  number  of  miles  in  one-horse  wagons  or  in  the 
old-fashioned  four-horse  coaches. 

"  There  be  three  things  which  make  a  nation  great 
and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  busy  work-shops,  and 
easy  conveyance  of  men  and  things  from  one  place  to 
another." — BACON.  And  we  can  form  some  estimate 
from  the  foregoing,  of  what  share  railroads  have  had  in 
giving  us  one  of  these  three  elements  of  prosperity. 

History. — Wooden  railways  were  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  common  roads,  in  the  colonies  of  England 
early  in  the  17th  century. — RITCHIE  on  Railways,  p.  19. 
The  earliest  record  of  their  existence  is  in  the  life  of 
the  Lord-keeper  North,  wherein  it  appears  that  about 
the  year  1670  they  were  used  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  river,  and 
enabled  one  horse  to  draw  from  four  to  five  chaldrons. 
Subsequently  these  plates  were  covered  with  iron  ;  but 
the  introduction  of  rails  wholly  of  iron  seems  not  to 
have  taken  place  till  1768.— HORNBLOWEK'S  K<port  to 


House  of  Commons  in  1811.  A  projection  or  flange  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  rails  kept  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages upon  them.  They  were  called  "  Tramroads ;" 
and  the  objections  to  them  were  the  great  amount  of 
friction  against  the  side  flange  and  the  wood  surface  of 
the  plate. 

In  1789  was  constructed  the  first  public  railway  in 
England,  at  Loughborough,  by  Mr.  William  .li 
and  he  introduced  cast  iron  edge-rails,  and  wheels  with 
the  flanges  cast  upon  them  instead  of  on  the  rail. 
Tramroads  were,  however,  in  use  up  to  1808.  The 
lirst  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  was  in  1M7. 
from  Quincy  to  a  point  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  three 
miles  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  granite  to 
Boston  from  the  quarries  of  Quincy.  The  rails  used 
were  of  wood.  The  lirst  passenger  railroad  was  the 
first  13  miles  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  in  1830,  from 
Baltimore  to  Elkridge. 

Rails. — "  In  1803  malleable  iron  rails  were  first  tried, 
but  not  approved  of.  In  1808  they  were  introduced 
into  some  coal  works  of  Cumberland,  and  used  with 
complete  success." — GIL.LKSPIE  on  Railways. 

Since  then  thejr  have  been  formed  of  a  great  variety 
of  shapes.  The  principal  are,  1st.  The  flat  rail  used  on 
branch  coal-roads  and  on  roads  where  horse-power  is 
used,  and  where  economy  is  considered  essential.  2d. 
The  rail  called  the  "  fish-bellied,"  from  the  rounded 
profile  of  its  under  side.  The  form  of  this  rail  is  in- 
dicated by  theory  as  almost  perfect  for  strength ;  but 
on  account  of  the  unsteadiness,  from  requiring  a  high 
support,  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  3d.  The  A 
rail,  or  inverted  U.  This  rail  is  admirably  adapted 
for  strength  and  security,  but  is  more  complex  for 
rolling  than  the  rail  commonly  in  use,  namely,  the  T 
rail  inverted,  iL ;  and  has  only  been  used  to  a  moder- 
ate extent,  and  principally  in  England.  4th.  The  in- 
verted H  rail,  so  called,  but  more  like  an  I  in  form. 
This  form  was  found  by  Professor  Barlow  to  possess  the 
maximum  strength  from  a  given  quantity  of  material. 
This  rail  is  used  in  England,  but  has  been  found  to  be 
deficient  in  stability.  The  T  (inverted)  rail  is  the 
one  generally  used  in  this  country ;  and  for  the  fa- 
cility in  rolling,  strength,  and  stability,  is  decidedly 
the  best  form.  The  weight  commonly  used  is  about  60 
pounds  to  the  yard ;  but  a  heavier  rail  is  more  econom- 
ical in  the  end ;  and  the  weight  of  rails  has  been  in- 
creasing from  35  pounds,  the  weight  first  used,  to  that 
of  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Rails  were  first  laid  on  stone  sleepers  or  blocks,  as 
giving  the  most  solid  support ;  but  this  plan  has  gradu- 
ally been  abandoned,  as  the  want  of  elasticity  was  the 
cause  of  a  rapid  destruction  to  the  rolling  stock.  Lon- 
gitudinal sleepers  of  wood  were  also  tried ;  but  after 
much  practical  experience,  the  present  form  of  trans- 
verse wooden  sleepers,  laid  on  broken  stone  or  gravel 
bed,  was  adopted  as  the  best  foundation,  and  is  now  in 
common  use. 

Locomotives. — After  a  full  trial  of  horse-power  and 
stationary  steam-engines,  the  plan  of  an  engine,  and 
which  the  present  locomotive  is  in  many  respects  only 
an  improvement  of,  was  invented.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  who  should  have  the  credit  of 
the  invention.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1759  Dr. 
Robinson,  then  a  student  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, suggested  to  Watt  the  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  wheel-carriages;  and  in  1782,  Murdoch,  to 
whom  Trevithick  was  a  pupil,  made  a  model  of  a 
steam-carriage.  In  1784  Watt  described  such  an  appli- 
cation in  his  patent. 

In  1801  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  a 
steam  dredging-machine  a  mile  and  a  half  on  wheels 
turned  by  its  own  engine.  In  1802  Richard  Trevi- 
thick, in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Vivian,  both  Corn- 
wall engineers,  built  and  took  out  lliejirst  patent  for  a 
locomotive;  and  in  l*(U  Rirhard  Trevithick  built  a 
second  locomotive,  which  on  a  road  in  South  Wales 
drew  ten  tons  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  It 
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was  many  years,  however,  before  any  improvement 
took  place,  owing  chielly  to  the  imaginary  difficulty  of 
getting  the  locomotive  wheels  to  "  bite,"  or  keep  from 
slipping  ou  the  rails.  Great  ingenuity  was  brought 
to  task  to  remedy  this  imaginary  evil ;  and  in  1812  a 
rail  with  racks  or  sockets  was  laid,  and  an  engine  with 
teeth  to  lit  in  the  rack  was  built.  In  1813  an  engine 
with  hind  legs  was  invented  to  prevent  the  slipping. 
All  these  contrivances  were,  however,  shown  to  be  use- 
less by  the  discovery  in  1814,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  no  friction  was  needed.  And  in  this  same  year 
the  lirst  really  successful  locomotive  was  invented  by 
George  Stephenson,  which  ran  six  miles  an  hour,  and 
drew  oO  tons.  Little  progress  was  made  from  this 
time  until  1829,  when  Hobert  Stephenson  constructed 
the  "  Rocket"  engine,  which  on  trial  ran  with  an 
average  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  29£  miles  an  hour.  Since  that  time 
locomotives  have  been  built  to  run  over  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  and  to  draw  a  train  of  cars  up  an  in- 
clined plane  of  500  feet  to  the  mile.  The  performances 
of  a  modern  locomotive,  in  fact,  are  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  mechanisms. 

Railroad  Management. — Although  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  in  our  prosperity,  and  in  fact  now  a 
necessity,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  railroads  generally 
have  been  failures  considered  as  profitable  investments 
to  the  stockholders.  The  business  of  our  railroads  is 
ample  to  make  them  good  investment;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  but  one  cause  for  so  general  a  failure ; 
namely,  unremunerative  tariffs.  Occasional  instances 
of  bad  management  have  taken  place,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  can  not  be  the  cause  of  so  general  a  failure. 
The  gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Australia  have 
advanced  the  prices  of  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  the  expenditures  of  rail- 
roads in  a  similar  ratio.  During  this  time  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  tariffs  of  our 
railroads.  This,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  allowed  for,  explain  the  cause;  and 
make  a  remedy  obvious.  To  show  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  we  give  the  expenditures,  etc.,  on  rail- 
roads at  different  periods  since  their  first  practical 
adoption.  These  show  that  there  was  a  gradual  de- 
crease to  1845,  and  since  that  time  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  in  operation  a  well- 
managed  road  is  almost  1£  cents  for  each  ton  per  mile 
carried  over  it,  and  44  cents  for  each  mile  run  by  all 
the  engines,  besides  $500  for  each  mile  of  road.  If  it 
be  likewise  a  passenger  road,  there  is  to  be  added  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  each  passenger  carried. — 
CHAKLES  ELLET,  Jun.,  Civil  Engineer,  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, 1842. 

The  complete  average  expense  per  train  per  mile  of 
running  on  the  principal  roads  was  estimated 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  expenses 
have  been  steadily  increasing  since  1845.  To  exhibit 
this  more  plainly,  we  give  a  table  showing  the  gross 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  also  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Massachusetts  railroads  for  ten  years. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  receipts  (or 
tariff)  increased  only  -08  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while 
the  net  receipts  decreased  23  per  cent. ;  and  the  ex- 
penses increased  44  per  cent.  This  comparison  holds 
equally  true  with  many  of  our  railroads. 

The  following  facts  regarding  eight  of  the  principal 
railroads  of  Massachusetts  are  developed  by  reports  to 
the  Legislature : 

1.  The  cost  of  passenger  transportation  is  1-OG2  cents 
per  passenger  per  mile.  2.  The  cost  of  merchandise 
transportation  is  3-095  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  3.  In 
passenger  transportation  $41'98  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
therefrom  are  absorbed  in  expenses.  4.  In  merchan- 
dise transportation  $89-52  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
therefrom  are  absorbed  in  expenses.  5.  The  expenses 
of  railroads  are  almost  invariably  determined  by  the 
weight  carried  over  the  rails.  For  instance — the  East- 
ern road,  upon  which  passenger  traffic  predominates,  is 
operated  at  an  expense  of  $3670  per  mile  of  the  length 
of  the  road;  while  the  Lowell,  upon  which  merchan- 
dise traffic  predominates,  is  operated  at  an  expense  of 
$12,478.  6.  The  cost  of  renewals  of  iron  upon  rail- 
roads is  an  infallible  index  of  the  magnitude  of  ex- 
penses. For  the  preceding  reasons,  the  cost  of  that 
item  on  the  Eastern  road  is  but  $390  per  mile  of  the 
length  of  the  road,  while  upon  the  Western  it  is  $1399. 
7.  Of  the  expenses  of  railroads,  thirty  per  cent,  are 
absorbed  in  maintenance  of  way,  or  road  bed;  twenty 
per  cent,  in  fuel  and  oil ;  twenty  per  cent,  in  repair  of 
engines,  tenders,  and  cars ;  ten  per  cent,  in  special 
freight  expenses ;  and  the  remainder  in  passenger,  in- 
cidental, and  miscellaneous  expenses.  8.  The  weight 
of  the  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon  passenger  trains 
is  nine-fold  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 
9.  The  weight  of  the  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon 
freight  trains,  is  scarcely  one  fold  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  merchandise.  10.  For  cheapness,  rail- 
roads can  not  compete  with  canals,  in  transportation 
of  heavy  descriptions  of  merchandise;  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing merchandise  upon  the  Erie  Canal  ranges  from  two 
to  sixteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  while  upon  sixteen 
of  the  principal  railways  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts the  cost  of  carrying  merchandise  ranges  from 
thirteen  to  sixty-five  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

It  being  granted  that  the  present  tariffs  are  too  low, 
the  remedy,  or  how  to  make  railroads  more  profitable,  is 
the  chief  point.  We  extract  from  a  paper  written  by 
Charles  Ellet,  Jun.  civil  engineer,  which  elucidates  a 
good  system. 

1st.  Every  road  should  form  its  own  tariff  of  tolls, 
based  upon  its  own  trade. 

2d.  In  arranging  the  tariff,  let  thefrst  step  be  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  particular 
road  for  which  the  tariff"  is  intended.  The  actual  cost  of 
transportation  is  clearly  the  minimum  limit  of  admissi- 
ble reductions  in  favor  of  those  objects  of  transporta- 
tion which  are  deemed,  from  motives  of  policy,  most 
worth}'  of  special  encouragement.  There  mav  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  material  discriminations  in  every  tariff; 
but  no  article  ought  to  be  conveyed  for  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  its  transportation,  fairly  made  out  from 
the  proper  experience  of  the  line.  Having  determined 
the  true  cost  of  transportation,  and  adopted  that  as  a 
minimum  charge,  below  which  the  toll  on  no  article 
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shall  be  suffered  to  fall,  the  company  will  be  secured 
against  one  frequent  source  of  immense  extravagance 
— that  of  carrying  freighter  nothing,  or  less  than  noth- 
ing. With  this  information  in  hand,  it  is  practicable 
to  construct  a  tariff  of  expenses,  which  should  in  every 
case  precede  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  of  charges. 

3d.  The  neit  step  in  the  process  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  highest  charge  which  each  article  u-ill  bear. 

4th.  The  true  charge  for  each  article  and  each,  position, 
it  must  be  apparent,  will  be  found  somewhere  btticeen  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  and  the  prohibitory  charge. 
The  next  step  in  the  construction  of  a  toll-sheet  should 
then  be  to  form  a  third  tariff,  by  adding  together,  for 
each  article  and  each  position,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  prohibitory  charge,  and  taking  half  their 
sum  as  a  near  approximation  to  that  charge  which  will 
yield  the  greatest  net  revenue.  Yet  there  is  no  fact 
better  susceptible  of  the  strictest  mathematical  demon- 
stration than  this,  that  the  charges  which  will  yield  the 
maximum  net  revenue  on  railroads  doing  a  miscellaneous 
business  must  be  from  one  to  ttco  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
greater  than  that  which  will  produce  the  maximum  gross 
revenue.  If,  then,  a  company  aims  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  gross  revenue,  it  can  only  succeed  by  a  great 
sacrifice  of  dividends.  In  fact,  the  gross  revenue  may 
be  enormous,  and  yet  be  insufficient  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses. 

Railway  Legislation. — Notwithstanding  the  vast  ad- 
vantages which  the  opening  of  so  many  new  and  im- 
proved lines  of  communication  have  conferred  on  the 
country,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  these  advant- 
ages might  have  been  much  greater,  and  that,  in  the 
instance  of  railway  legislation,  the  public  interests  have 
been  overlooked  to  a  degree  that  is  not  very  excusable. 
It  is,  we  admit,  no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  far  the 
interference  of  government  should  be  carried  in  matters 
of  this  sort.  But,  at  all  events,  this  much  is  obvious, 
that  when  government  is  called  upon  to  pass  an  act 
authorizing  private  parties  to  execute  a  railway  or 
other  public  work,  it  is  bound  to  provide,  in  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  the  public  interests  shall  not  be  preju- 
diced by  such  act,  and  that  it  should  be  framed  so  that 
it  should  not,  cither  when  passed,  or  at  any  future 
period,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  advantage.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  little  consideration  will  serve 
to  satisfy  most  persons  that  this  important  principle 
has,  in  the  case  of  railways,  and  indeed  of  most  de- 
scriptions of  public  works,  been,  in  this  country,  all 
but  wholly  neglected. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  railway  interest  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  large  pecuniary  investments 
which  have  been  made  therein,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  effect  which  its  development  has  had  in  increasing 
the  value  and  changing  the  relations  of  property,  trade, 
and  commerce,  and  in  modifying  the  -social  conditions 
of  our  people.  These  varied  interests,  and  the  new 
circumstances  which  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  vast  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  railway  system, 
have  required  additional  legal  enactments  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  same  supervision  and  restraints  of  law 
which  are  considered  necessary  to  guard  and  protect 
other  public  interests  have  not  been  imposed  upon  tin 
one  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its  increasing  im- 
portance. The  railroad  corporations,  in  which  there 
is  a  larger  investment  than  in  the  banks,  over  which 
the  law  exercises  supervision,  are  permitted  to  control 
an  immense  amount  of  capital,  and  interests  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  with  no  other  check  than  is  afford- 
ed by  an  annual  statement  of  their  affairs,  notoriously 
incorrect,  and  in  many  cases  made  so  systematically, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  the  stockholders  and 
the  public  violations  of  law  and  want  of  fidelity  to 
their  trusts. 

One  of  the  best  guarantees  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty  that  can  be  given  to  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  by  railroad  managers  is  to  render,  at  fre- 


quent intervals,  full  and  accurate  statements  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  works,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  officers  have  discharged  their  trusts.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  publication  of  such 
ample  statements  does  not,  in  the  long  run,  injure  the 
interests  of  any  corporation,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
curtain  security  against  malversation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs. 

Under  the  General  Railroad  Act  of  1850  each  of  the 
railroad  corporations  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  in  the  form  prescribed,  showing  its  finan- 
cial condition  and  cost,  its  length,  and  other  charac- 
teristics; the  business  done  during  the  year  and  the 
expense  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  a  list  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  in- 
volving injury  to  life  or  limb ;  and  this  officer  is  re- 
quired to  arrange  the  information  thus  furnished,  and 
submit  it,  together  with  the  reports,  to  the  Legislature. 
— Report  of  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  1855. 

Austrian  Railroads.  —  The  government  of  Austria 
has  at  length  conceded  to  a  public  company  all  the 
railways  that  have  been  completed,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  constructed,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  terri- 
tories, and  the  Central  Italian  Railway.  The  lines  al- 
ready completed  by  the  state  are  as  follows : 

Kilometres. 

Venice  to  Coccaglio i!04 

Milan  to  C'omo 45 

Milan  to  Treviglio :;•_' 

Verona  to  Mantua '.'•('< 

Mcstre  to  Casarsa '.'4 

Coccaglio  to  Bergamo -') 

Total 431 

The  railways  to  be  constructed  are  as  follows : 

Kilometres. 

Bergamo  to  Monza 3T    • 

Bergamo  to  Lecco 30 

Milan  to  Buffalora 32 

Milan  to  Piacenza  and  I'avia 86 

Milan  to  Cesto  Calende 05 

Railroad  round  Milan 6 

Mantua  to  Borgoforte 20 

Casarsa  to  Nebresina 83 

Total 355 

The  length  of  railways  completed  is  equal  to  373  En- 
glish miles,  and  the  length  of  those  to  be  constructed 
is  equal  to  about  223  English  miles.  The  Central  Ital- 
ian Railway  concession  is  for  280  kilometres,  so  that 
the  entire  concession,  when  complete,  will  comprise 
about  680  English  miles  of  railway.  The  state  grants 
to  the  company  the  free  use  of  the  line  from  Nebresina 
to  Trieste,  with  the  joint  use  of  the  terminus  at  Trieste. 
The  company  is  to  pay  to  the  state  for  the  finished  rail- 
ways 60,000,000  francs,  or  £2,400,000 ;  this  sum  is  to 
be  paid  in  six  installments  within  a  period  of  six  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  £400,000  per  annum.  Should 
the  net  profits  at  the  end  of  this  term  exceed  7  per 
cent.,  the  company  will  have  to  pa}1  an  additional  sum 
to  the  Austrian  government  of  16,500,000  francs,  or 
£660,000.  The  Austrian  government  guarantees  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  capital  required,  which  is  estimated 
at  about  250,000,000  francs,  or  £10,000,000.  For  the 
Central  Italian  Railroad,  the  company  has  a  guarantee 
of  6,500,000  francs  per  annum,  or  more  than  6£  per 
cent,  on  the  capital. 

Of  the  railways  in  operation,  in  progress,  and  con- 
templated in  Eastern  Europe,  a  brief  notice  will  suffice. 
Russia,  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
in  Europe,  found  herself  compelled,  by  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  her  people,  to  consecrate  a  part  of  her 
exertions  and  her  capital  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  lines  of  communication.  An  attempt  was  first 
made  to  attract  private  capitalists  to  these  projects, 
and  special  advantages  were  offered  to  compani* 
might  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
lines  of  railway  contemplated  in  Russia.  Theemperor, 
besides  guaranteeing  to  the  shareholders  a  minimum 
profit  of  4  per  cent.,  proposed  to  give  them  gran 
ly  all  the  lands  of  the  state  through  which  the  rail- 
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ways  should  pass,  and  to  place  at  their  disposal,  also, 
gratuitously,  the  timber  and  raw  materials  necessary 
for  the  way  and  works  which  might  be  found  upon  the 
spot.  It  was  further  proposed  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  rails  and  the  rolling  stock  free  of  duty.  Rus- 
sian proprietors  also  spontaneously  came  forward,  and 
not  only  agreed  to  grant  such  portion  of  their  land  as 
the  railways  might  pass  through  gratuitously,  but  fur- 
ther to  dispossess  themselves  temporarily  of  their  serfs, 
and  surrender  them  to  the  use  of  the  companies  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  be  properly  supported 
while  employed. 

By  a  special  ukase,  dated  February  13,  1842,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  railway  which  was  to  unite  the  two 
capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  should  be  con- 
structed exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  people,  a  line  of  communica- 
tion so  important  to  the  industry  and  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  empire.  The  local  proprietors  equally 
agreed  to  surrender  to  government  gratuitously  the 
lands  necessary  for  the  works  of  this  line. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is 
composed  of  five  principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which, 
connecting  Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is  completed  and  in 
operation :  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles.  The 
second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg :  the 
extent  of  this  would  be,  when  executed,  G83  miles.  The 
third  will  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow ;  this 
line  is  in  active  progress  :  its  length  will  be  about  400 
miles.  Besides  these,  authorization  was  given  to  a 
company,  by  a  ukase  dated  July,  1843,  to  construct  a 
railway  for  the  transport  of  goods  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Don,  the  length  of  which  would  be  105  miles. 
In  the  actual  execution  of  this  magnificent  system  of 
railway  communication,  no  considerable  progress  has 
been  yet  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  already 
mentioned  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connecting  St.  Petersburg 
with  Tsarkoe-soela,  having  an  analogy  to  the  Green- 
wich and  Richmond  lines,  which  diverge  from  London, 
and  the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris, 
was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1838. 
The  traffic  on  this  line  has  hitherto  amounted  to  about 
seven  hundred  passengers  per  day. 


The  railway  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1840;  but  this  line  is  exclusively 
for  merchandise,  and  is  worked  by  horses. 

In  southern  Russia  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  be- 
tween Kief  and  Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been 
made  by  Belgian  engineers ;  but  no  progress  in  its  con- 
struction has  yet  been  effected.  A  railway  has  been 
projected  also  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt, 
and  another  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Baltishport, 
in  Esthonia,  to  be  constructed  and  worked  by  a  com- 
pany with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  Italy  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  been 
executed,  connecting  the  chief  states  with  neighboring 
places.  They  are  as  follows ; 

Miles. 

Naples  to  Portici,  opened  October,  1S39 0 

Portici  to  Castlemare,  with  branch  to  Nocera. . .  21J 

Naples  to  Capua 23^ 

Milan  to  Treviglio 18 

Milan  to  Monza 12 

Venice  to  Viceuza 40 

Leghorn  to  1'isa 12J- 

Florence  to  Ernpoli,  Ponte  Dera,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  . . 

Pisa  to  Lucca  and  San  Salvador 

Florence  to  Prato 10  J- 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  railways  exist  as  yet 
only  in  prospect.  It  is  intended  to  carry  two  lines 
from  Turin,  one  directed  on  Genoa  by  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  on  Milan  by  Vercelli  and  Novara.  The 
political  distractions,  however,  of  the  last  two  years 
have  suspended  these  projects. 

Railroads  in  Sjyain. — From  returns  lately  made  in 
Spain  to  the  government  concerning  the  railways 
conceded  and  at  work  in  that  country  in  185G,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  of  the  lines  open  to  the  public, 
including  that  from  Madrid  to  Saragossa,  conceded  to 
the  Spanish  Credit  Mobilier,  give  a  length  of  1955  kilo- 
metres (1222  miles).  In  the  concession  granted  to  that 
company,  of  the  two  sections  of  the  railroad  from  Madrid 
to  Valladolid,  and  from  Burgos  to  the  frontier  of  France, 
the  first  section  will  leave  Madrid,  pass  by  Avila,  Are- 
volo  and  Medina  del  Campo,  and  will  stop  at  Vallado- 
lid, where  it  will  join  the  section  already  traced  out 
from  Valladolid  to  Burgos. 

Railroads  in  Prussia. — The  subjoined  is  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  railroads  in  Prussia  since  1849. 


Years 

Length  in 

Miles. 

Outlay  in 
million  Dollars. 

Over  whole  Length. 

Receipts. 

Average  Profit 
per  Cent. 

Passengers. 

100  lbn.  Merchandise. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

IS  49 
1S50 
1S51 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 

1821 
1871 
1982 
2186 
2326 
2326 
2384 

101 
106 
112 
126 
135 
141 
146 

129,416 
1  45,273 
148,080 
147.81  T 
144,397 
137.184 
143,784 

1,057,021 
1,331,894 
1,604,325 
2,171,01!) 
2.537,401 
9,990,084 
3,545,'JCO 

$3,708//27 
4,420.172 
4,622,990 
4,!  60,734 
5  4*8,!  ti(i 
5.712,135 
5,959,314 

$3.545,4*7 

4,308,221) 
4,9*S,8$9 
0,511,  3!!G 
7,821,685 
!i.i>77.251 
12,205.523 

3-82 
4-65 
5-09 
6-75 
5-76 
5-79 
6-41 

The  number  of  passengers  has  remained  stationary 
since  1849,  while  the  receipts  for  passenger  trade  have 
increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  road. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  transported  has,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  three-and-a-half  fold ;  and  while  in 
1849  the  receipts  on  merchandise  did  not  equal  the  re- 
ceipts from  passengers,  they  amounted  in  1855  to  more 
than  double  the  receipts  from  passenger  transport.  In 
1849,  384,788,585  hundred  pounds  were  transported 
over  every  mile  of  road ;  in  1855  were  transported 
1,742,066,452  hundred  pounds.  While  the  roads  have 
scarcely  increased  one-third  in  aggregate  length,  the 
transport  of  merchandise  has  increased  five-fold. 

The  lengths  above  attributed  to  Prussian  roads  ex- 
tend in  some  cases  beyond  the  Prussian  borders.  At 
the  end  of  1854  there  were  2230  miles  of  railroad  in 
Prussia.  At  the  end  of  1855  there  were  2313  miles. 
During  the  year  1856  about  270  miles  of  road  were 
Opened  in  Prussia,  so  that  at  present  in  the  whole 
Prussian  state  there  is  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every 
nine  and  two  thirds  square  miles.  This,  however, 
varies  in  different  provinces — amounting  in  Rhineland 
and  Westphalia  to  5'5  ;  in  Silesia  to  7'2 ;  in  Branden- 


burg and  Saxony  to  7'5;  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  to  22'5  square  miles  for  every  mile  of  railroad. 
There  are  already  commenced,  and  to  be  completed  in 
12  years,  2050  miles,  so  that  in  12  years  Prussia  will 
contain  at  least  5230  miles  of  railroad,  or  one  mile  for 
every  4-3  square  miles.  There  will  then  be  one  mile 
of  railroad  to  every  2-3  square  miles  in  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia,  to  every  4  square  miles  in  Silesia,  to 
every  4  square  miles  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and 
to  every  10  square  miles  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  and 
Prussia.  The  cost  of  building  these  new  roads  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $108,000,000,  or  $14,000,000  yearly. 

Railroads  in  France. — We  extract  the  following  re- 
port on  the  condition  and  progress  of  railroads  in 
France  during  the  year  1856,  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
by  M.  A.  Rouher,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Public  Works  : 

"A  resume  of  these  figures,  which  indicate  the  great 
increase  of  public  confidence,  also  exhibits  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  the  net-work  of  railroads  in  France 
has  cost,  to  this  period,  3,080,000,000  francs,*  of  which 


*  The  franc  equals  18-6  cents. 
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2,410,000,000  fell  upon  the  companies,  and  661,000,000 
was  contributed  by  the  state.  Of  this  aggregate 
amount  there  appears  for  the  years  1855  and  1856  the 
enormous  stun  of  1)19,000,000  francs. 

"  The  net  receipts,  which  iu  1847  were  raised  to 
22.000  francs  per  kilometre,*  suddenly  fell  in  1848  to 
13,600  francs;  but  since  1852,  notwithstanding  double 
tracks  were  laid,  their  marked  increase  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 

In  1853 21,000  francs  per  kilometre. 

"1863 24,000      "  " 

"  1S54 20,400      "  " 

"These  returns  experienced  in  1855  an  exceptional 
augmentation,  owing  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  or 
World's  Fair.  They  rea.ch.ed  30,300  francs  ;  and  if  the 
amount  did  not  reach  that  figure  the  present  year 
(1856),  the  increase  over  1854  is  not  the  less  progress- 
ive; for  the  returns  for  the  first  three  quarters  show 
the  net  amount  of  28,000  francs,  at  the  very  lowest,  per 
kilometre. 

"STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  COST  OP  RAILEOADS  IN  FKANCE 
FIIOM  1823  TO  185i5. 


Actual  Coat- 

To  the 

.State. 

To  the 
Companies. 

Total. 

From  1S23  to  1S2D  .  . 
"     18JO  to  1S41  .. 
"     184:2  to  1347.. 
"     1848  to  lsr>l  .  . 
"     1852  to  1854  .  . 
In  1855  

Francs. 

B,9&,*M0 

278,553,071 
2<J8,417,147 
51,187,751 
55,200,000 
20,280,000 

Francs 

3,30,),000 

172,o:i7,7ft;; 
509,411,555 
198,711,083 
046,690,01)4 
430,406,485 

453,f>i;o.Ti;; 

3,300,000 

175,320.4113 
TST,965.£)2 
497.128  235 
€97,877.815 
485,000,485 
478,855,713 

In  1856  

Total  

700,873,315 
45,505,000 

2,419,186,058 

3,126,05J,973 
45,565,000 

Less  receipts  in) 
1S55-'50  j 
General  total  .... 

1>01,30S,315 

2,419,180,658 

3,080.494,973 

"  It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive. to  show  as 
well  the  proportions  in  which  the  expenses  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  principal  periods  into  which  the 
past  thirty-four  years  have  been  divided,  as  the  share 
contributed  by  the  state  during  the  same  periods. 
The  years  which  elapsed  between  1823  and  1830  were, 
as  respects  railroads,  an  epoch  of  experiments  and 
trials,  to  which  the  companies  devoted  an  annual  aver- 
age of  470,000  francs,  the  state  furnishing  no  contri- 
bution. 

"  During  the  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the  rev- 
olution of  July,  the  indecision  in  regard  to  the  system 
upon  which  railroads  were  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
small  share  of  confidence  which  these  new  speculations 
inspired,  paratyzed  the  progress  of  development.  Thus 
the  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  companies  did  not  ex- 
ceed an  annual  average  of  over  14,330,000  francs,  while 
the  amount  Avhich  fell  upon  the  state  on  a  similar 
average  was  but  270,000  francs.  The  law  of  June  11, 
1842,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  railroad  enterprises. 
From  1842  to  1847  the  annual  average  expense  was 
85,000,000  francs  for  the  companies,  and  46,400,000  for 
the  state.  From  1848  to  the  month  of  December,  1851, 
owing  to  the  political  disturbances,  which  reached  even 
the  sources  of  credit,  the  annual  average  expenses  of  the 
company  sunk  to  30,000,000  francs,  while  the  amount 
which  fell  upon  the  state  was  raised  to  75,000,000  each 
year.  Since  1852,  however,  when  legitimate  confi- 
dence was  again  restored,  and  new  institutions  had  in- 
spired in  France  security  and  hope  in  the  future,  a  new 
order  of  things  commenced.  The  annual  expenses  of 
the  company  augmented  in  a  remarkable  degree,  hav- 
ing risen  to  the  average  of  216,000,000  francs.  The 
demands  upon  the  treasury  diminished  no  less  rapidly, 
having  been  reduced  by  receipts  and  reimbursements 
to  the  annual  sum  of  17,000,000  francs. 

"  Finally,  under  the  healthy  influence  of  the  general 
prosperity  and  credit,  the  expenses  of  the  companies 
reached,  in  the  year  1855,  430,000,000  francs,  and  in 
1856,  458,000, 000  francs;  while  those  of  the  state  were 


reduced  by  reimbursements  to  not  more  than  30,000,000 
for  both  years.  The  resume  of  these  figures,  which  are 
themselves  the  indices  of  the  public  confidence,  shows 
that  the  net-work  of  railroads  in  France  has  cost,  up 
to  the  present  period,  3,080,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  state  paid  661,000,000  francs,  and  the  companies 
2,419,000,000.  To  this  aggregate  amount  the  years 
1855  and  1856  alone  contributed  the  enormous  amount 
of  919,000,000  francs. 

"The  entire  length  of  this  net-work  of  railroads  at 
the  commencement  of  1857  is  11,250  kilometres;  or 
opened,  6500 ;  in  progress  of  completion,  4750. 

"  Length  to  be  complete*!  in  the  next  ten  years : 

1857 90S  kilometres. 


1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


818 

234 
£48 
83 
300 
236 

866 


Total  length  in  progress  of  completion.. .  4750          " 

The  following  are  the  last  returns  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  principal  French  railways  from  November 
11  to  November  17,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  last  vear : 


Railroads. 

1855. 

1856. 

1  074  "72 

Francs. 
<)07  g->7 

Western  

615  900 

703  113 

Orleans  

1,05-3  07i) 

1  187  f'49 

Strasbiirg  

7::-l  >'.-:ii 

7-1!  Bi  " 

42  885 

835769 

132  170 

Lyons  to  Mediterranean  
Grand  Central  

519,301 

675,007 
43  291 

Southern  

70,213 

220,452 

Progress  of  Railroad  Building  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny.— In  Germany  the  first  railroad  was  opened  in  the 
year  1828,  and  two  years  later  in  France.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  number  of  geographical  miles  in 
operation  in  both  countries  since  1828 : 


*  The  kilometer  equals  about  five  furlongs. 


Years. 

France. 

Germany. 

Years. 

France. 

Germany. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

1828 

9 

1SJ4 

1(19 

SB2 

1830 

ii 

9 

1845 

109 

413 

1832 

10 

17 

1840 

133 

519 

1833 

36 

17 

1S47 

210 

739 

1335 

36 

IS 

1S4S 

236 

839 

1836 

36 

27 

184'.) 

365 

919 

1837 

30 

SO 

1850 

3>5 

tttt 

1838 

39 

51 

1851 

460 

1035 

1839 

45 

78 

1852 

501 

1099 

1840 

55 

108 

1853 

532 

1176 

1841 

74 

164 

1854 

012 

1223 

1842 

74 

201 

1855 

733 

1274 

1843 

1(19 

251 

No  two  countries  have  the  same  weights  and  meas- 
ures, though  the  same  name  to  designate  them  may  be 
used  in  many  countries.  Take  the  mile  measure,  for 
instance;  in  England  and  the  United  States  a  ir.ile 
means  1760  yards ;  in  the  Netherlands  it  is  1093  yards ; 
while  in  Germany  it  is  10,120  yards,  or  nearly  six  En- 
glish miles;  in  France  it  is  3025  yards ;  the  Scotch 
mile  is  2472  yard.?,  and  the  Swedish  mile  11,700  yards. 

Railways  of  Great  Britain. — On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  the  8506  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  King- 
dom had  actually  cost  in  money  ;>0i>  millions  sterling, 
and  that  large  sum  had  been  obtained  as  follows  :  vi/.. 

Million! 
Sterling. 

Ordinary  shares 174 

Preference  shares 57 

231 
Loans  raised 78 

Guy 

The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  preference 
share  capital  was  £'•>  !."•.«.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  on  the 
loans  raised,  that  is  on  debenture  debt,  £4  13s.  per 
cent,  per  annum;  and  on  the  ordinary  share  capital, 


RAI 
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£3  2*.  Gd.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856 
were  twenty-three  millions  sterling,  or  something  ap- 
proaching the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The  end 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  of  the  era  of  railway  mak- 
ing. It  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years  with  amaz- 
ing vigor,  and  it  has  covered  Great  Britain  with  a  sys- 
tem of  public  roads  which,  for  extent,  perfection,  utility, 
and  rapidity  of  execution,  leave  far  behind  the  achieve- 
ments of  any  other  nation  except  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  age  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railway 
acts  passed  in  each  session*  of  Parliament  since  1846, 
together  with  the  length  of  new  lines  and  amount  of 
capital  authorized  by  those  acts: 


Years. 

Number  of 
Railway 

Acts. 

Length  of 
Line 
authorized. 

Amount  of  Money 
authorized 
to  be  raised. 

1846  

270 

Miles. 
4533 

.£132,617,368 

1847  

190 

1350 

39,460,128 

184S         

85 

371 

15,274,237 

1849  

34 

16 

8,911,831 

1850   

34 

8 

4,115,632 

1851  

61 

135 

9,553,275 

1852  

51 

244 

4,333,834 

1853  

106 

940 

15,517,  GUI 

1854  

71 

482 

9,211,602 

1855  

To 

363 

9,192,038 

Of  the  73  acts  passed  in  1855,  53  had  reference  to 
the  construction  of  works ;  the  length  of  new  lines  au- 
thorized by  these  53  acts  was  as  follows:  viz.,  19G 
miles  in  England  and  Wales,  76  miles  in  Scotland,  and 
91  miles  in  Ireland. 

The  lines  authorized  in  England  and  "Wales  were 
chiefly  extensions  or  branches  connected  with  railways 
already  authorized.  The  most  important  were  the 
following : 

The  extension  of  the  East  Kent  Railway,  from  Can- 


terbury to  Dover.  By  this  line  direct  railway  com- 
munication will  be  afforded  between  Dover  and  the 
naval  and  military  arsenals  in  North  Kent,  as  also  a 
shorter  line  between  Dover  and  the  metropolis,  than  is 
afforded  by  the  Southeastern  Railway.  The  Newtown 
and  Oswestry  Railway  deserves  notice,  as  forming  a 
link  in  a  line  of  railway  communication  which  will 
probably  eventually  connect  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts with  Milford  Haven.  The  Carlisle  and  feilloth 
Bay  Railway  is  an  extension  of  the  Port  Carlisle  Rail- 
way to  a  new  harbor  on  the  Sol  way  Frith. 

Among  the  lines  authorized  in  Scotland  may  be  no- 
ticed the  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Helensburg  Rail- 
way, proposed  to  be  constructed  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  Helensburg,  and  the 
Bauff,  Macduff,  and  Turiff  Railway.  The  remaining 
lines  were  merely  short  branch  lines  in  connection  with 
existing  railways. 

In  Ireland  were  authorized  an  extension  of  the  Dun- 
dalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway  to  Cavan,  and  of  the 
Ulster  Railway  to  Monaghan.  The  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a 
line  to  connect  Downpatrick  with  Belfast.  A  few  oth- 
er short  branch  lines  were  also  authorized. 

Development  of  Railway  Communication. — The  total 
length  of  line  authorized  by  Parliament  down  to  the 
end  of  1855  amounted  to  14,346  miles ;  but  of  this  1495 
miles  have  been  abandoned  by  subsequent  acts  or  by 
warrant  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
railways,  and  consequently  there  remain  15,851  miles 
for  which  the  parliamentary  powers  which  were  ob- 
tained have  not  been  repealed.  Of  these  8280  miles 
were  open  at  the  end  of  1855 ;  4571  miles,  having  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  Parliament,  remain  unopened. 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  each  year  since  1843 
the  proportions  of  railways  authorized,  opened,  and 
abandoned  under  the  authority  of  Parliament : 


TAHLE  SHOWING  TUB  LENGTH  OP  RAILWAY  AUTHORIZED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  END  OF  1S43,  AND  IN  EACH  SUCCEEDING  YEAR,  OPENED 
FOR  TBAFFIO  DUBING  EACH  YEAE,  AND  THE  PROPORTION  REMAINING  TO  HE  COMPLETED  AT  THE  END  OF  1855  ;  ALSO,  SHOWING 
THE  TOTAL  LENGTH  OF  KAIL  WAY  OPENED  FOE  TRAFFIC  IN  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1843. 
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Railways  opened  to  passenger  traffic  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but 
which  have  not  received  Parliamentary  sanction  

1T 

17 

Total  

•243 

S297 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  there  was  a 
general  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  opened  from  the 
year  1844  to  the  year  1848,  when  the  number  reached 
the  maximum.  From  the  year  1848  there  was  a  de- 
crease, which,  though  not  regular,  is  sufficiently  so  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  was  approximating  toward  a 
completed  system.  The  average  number  of  miles  opened 
in  the  twelve  years  from  1844  to  1855  inclusive,  was 
690,  which  is  much  less  than  the  average  number  built 
in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 

This  length  of  line  is  distributed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  follows : 
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With  respect  to  2284  miles  out  of  the  4571  miles 
for  which  parliamentary  powers  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  not  yet  been  opened,  the  powers  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  have  expired.  The  proportion  in 
which  this  is  distributed  through  the  several  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OP  RAILWAY  NOT  OPEN 
FOB  TRAFFIC,  AUTHORIZED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  END  OF  1843 
AND  IN  EACH  SUllSEtJUENT  YEAR,  AM)  WHICH  HAVE  NOT 
BEEN  AliANDONED  BY  SUBSEQUENT  ACTS;  AND  THE  1'KO- 
PORTION  AS  TO  WHICH  THE  TlME  ALLOWED  FOR  THE  COM- 
PULSORY 1'URCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
AVOKK8  JIA8  EXPIRED  WITHOUT  THE  RAILWAYS  BEING  COM- 
PLETED, DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  1855. 
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Total  

45T1 

2284 

2287 

Upon  213  miles  out  of  the  2287  miles  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  parliamentary  powers  exist,  the 
powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  have 
been  allowed  to  expire  without  having  been  exercised ; 
and  this  increases,  therefore,  the  number  of  miles 
which  it  is  not  probable  will  ever  be  made  to  2497 
miles. 

The  total  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  raised 
by  railway  companies,  by  shares  and  on  loan,  to  the 
end  of  1855,  amounted  to  £374,971,966,  of  which 
£297,583,284  had  been  raised,  leaving  £77,388,682  to 
be  raised.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  this  sum  is  apportioned  to  the  miles  of  rail- 
way for  which  parliamentary  powers  have  expired, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  approximately  that  from 
£30,000,000  to  £40,000,000  of  this  amount  would  have 


been  applied  to  those  portions  of  railway,  and  that  it 
will  not,  therefore,  be  now  raised. 

Of  the  8297  miles  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. 1855,  the  proportion  constructed  on  the  narrow 
gauge,  broad  gauge,  mixed  gauge,  and  Irish  gauge,  is 
as  follows : 


Narrow 
Gauga. 

Broad 

<„,„,.„ 

Gug* 

Total. 

lu  England  .  .  . 
In  Scotland  .  .  . 
In  Ireland  

Miles. 
534j 
1092 
8 

Miles. 
COT 

Miles. 
200 

Miles. 
979 

Miles. 
6218 
1092 

987 

Total  

6445 

667 

206 

LTD 

And  by  the  following  table  is  shown  the  length  of 
lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  same  dates : 


Number  of 
Companies 

buying 
single  Lines. 

c"mge. 

Broad 
Gauge. 

Mixed 
Gauge 

Irish 
Gauge. 

Total. 

In  England 
In  Scotland 
In  Ireland  . 
Total.. 

85 
20 
21 

Miles. 
1004 
^51 
2 

Milts. 

209 

Miles. 

72* 

Miles. 
568 

Miles. 

1345 

154 
5TO 

126 

IcttO  |    i09 

72 

56S 

•2160 

*  Thirty-nine  miles  of  this  length  is  laid  with  a  second 
line  on  a  narrow  gauge. 

From  the  above  details  it  appears  that  the  length  of 
new  lines  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year  185"),  in- 
cluding 17  miles  of  line  belonging  to  private  individ- 
uals, amounted  to  243  miles;  of  these,  235  miles  were 
laid  with  only  one  line  of  rails. 

Of  the  lines  opened  in  1855,  the  following  are  those 
which  appear  to  be  the  most  important,  viz. : 

The  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  Railway,  a  broad- 
gauge  line,  which  affords  to  Hereford  a  more  direct 
communication  with  the  metropolis  than  it  previously 
possessed. 

The  Wimbledon  and  Croydon  Railway,  which  affords 
a  communication  to  the  south  of  London,  between  the 
London  and  Southwestern  and  the  Southeastern  Rail- 
ways, and  provides  another  link  in  the  line  of  railway 
communication  which  encircles  the  metropolis. 

The  length  of  new  line  reported  to  be  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  30th  of  June,  1855,  was  880  miles ; 
of  these  about  170  miles  were  opened  before  the  31st 
of  December,  1855. 

With  the  view  of  affording  some  measure  of  the 
comparative  progress  of  railway  enterprise,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  number  of 
miles  of  railway  in  course  of  construction  in  each  year 
since  1848,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  there- 
on, together  with  the  amount  of  money  received,  and 
the  number  of  miles  of  railway  opened  during  the 
rear : 
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June  30  1851                            
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58-49 
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June  30   1S52              
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35,935 

•isr.it 
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June  30   1853      

682 

37,764 

65-86 

L8&8 
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350 

June  30  1854  

889 

45,401 

51-07 

i-'-i.v  :r4 

June  30,  1855  

8^0 

B8,C46 

4380 

1858 

11.514490 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1855,  upon  the  railways  in  course  of  construction 
amounted  to  38,516,  being  on  the  average  43'8  per 
mile.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  per  mile  has  gradually  de- 
creased since  1849.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  improve- 
ments and  the  employment  of  steam-power  in  railway 
construction. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  30th  of  June,  1855,  was  8116  milt's, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  thereon  amount- 
ed to  97,952  persons,  or  12-07  per  mile.  This,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  table,  is  a  larger  number  per 
mile  than  has  been  employed  in  any  year  since  1848. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  eight  years,  is  98  per  cent. 
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1855.          |          1856. 

liicri'iis.i. 

Total  receipts  for) 
goods,  passengers,  > 

£21,123,315 
8,240 
£2,663 

£22,9'..5,500 
8,760 
£2,750 

£1,872,185 
620 
£91 

Length  of  railway*) 
open  for  traffic,  > 

Average  receipt  pcr\ 
mile  open  during- 
the  year  ) 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  increase,  not  only  in  the 
amount  received,  but  also  in  the  length  of  railway,  and 
this  has  been  to  such  an  extent  that  the  receipts  per 
mile  are  likewise  greater ;  and  although  the  later  week- 
ly returns  for  1856  did  not  show  so  large  an  increase 
over  those  of  1855  as  those  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
year  exhibited,  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  that  rail- 
way property  has  now  overcome  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  it  was  beset,  and  that  it  will  henceforth 
yield  a  return  more  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
it  has  conferred  upon  the  public  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Among  the  benefits  derived  from  railways  London 
may  reckon  the  increased  importation  and  diminished 
price  of  fuel,  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
better  development,  as  shown  by  the  following  return 
of  railway  coal  traffic : 

COALS  BBOTJGIIT  TO  LONDON  BY  RAIL. 

1855.  1856.  Increase. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1,137,835    1,246,293     108,464 

But  the  value  of  railways  in  this  respect  will  be  better 
appreciated  if  the  quantities  brought  in  that  way  arc 
contrasted  with  those  brought  by  other  means  of  con- 
veyance, for  during  the  same  period  we  find  that  the 
canal  coal  traffic  only  amounted  to 

1855.                                         1856.  Increase. 

24,651     25,401     750 

And  that  the  whole  amount  of  sea-borne  coals  brought 
into  London  in  those  years  did  not  exceed 


1855. 

Tons. 

3,016,868 


1856. 

Tons. 

3,100,322 


. . .     834,454 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  railway  coal  traffic 
now  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  importation 
by  sea,  and  that  during  1856  the  increase  by  rail  was 
greater  than  in  1855,  although  there  was  not  then  the 
competition,  for  purposes  of  war,  in  freights  which  had 
previously  existed ;  while  the  canal  traffic  is  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 

The  result,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  is  that 
passengers  and  goods  have  changed  places  as  the  chief 
elements  in  the  gross  earnings.  The  early  railway 
managers  expected — and  with  reason — that  with  the 
railways,  as  with  the  coaches,  the  passengers  would  be 
the  main  resource,  and  so  they  were  for  a  few  years. 


But  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  more  rapidly  as 
the  lines  open  have  extended,  the  goods  traffic  has 
shot  ahead,  and  year  by  year  has  left  the  passenger 
traffic  behind. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

EIGHT  YEARS,  1849-'56.—  GROSS  RECEIPTS,  PER  MILK  OPEN, 
FUOM  KACII  CLASS  OF  PASSENGERS,  AND  ALSO  THF,  RE- 
<  i.irTH  PER  MILK  ro:i  GOODS. 


Miles 
open. 

Years. 

Passengers. 

Goods. 

Total 
per  Mile. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total.  * 

Number. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4i)55 

1849 

4<)f> 

518 

3:11 

1255 

lO'.-'O 

2;,45 

4908 

1850 

3SO 

4'.  8 

321 

11!  9 

1117 

•2316 

5217 

1851 

424 

521 

373 

1330 

1158 

24S8 

5477 

1853 

379 

471 

350 

12-20 

1037 

2457 

5730 

1853 

403 

474 

378 

1279 

1415 

26:  )4 

5962 

1854 

406 

486 

407 

1324 

I.r84 

2008 

6105 

1855 

400 

472 

4.'3 

13.  '5 

1603 

2978 

6312 

1850 

411 

476 

4)8 

1364 

175(5 

3120 

*  These  fables  include  also  a  fourth-class  return,  except  in 
the  years  1849  and  1850. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  when  we  come  to  look  closely 
into  the  passenger  traffic  itself,  we  find  the  same  con- 
tinuous and  confirmed  tendency  in  the  common  to 
supersede  in  importance  the  dear  kinds  of  service.  The 
receipts  from  first-class  fares  have  barely  maintained 
the  level  at  which  they  stood  eight  years  ago.  The 
receipts  from  second-class  fares  have  seriously  fallen 
off;  namely,  from  £518  per  mile  in  1849  in  the  4355 
miles  open,  to  £476  per  mile  in  1856,  with  6332  miles 
open.  But  -with  the  third-class  fares  a  precisely  oppo- 
site class  of  changes  has  taken  place.  With  scarcely 
a  single  exception  of  consequence  during  the  eight 
years,  the  receipt  per  mile  from  third-class  fares  has 
gone  on  increasing,  until,  in  1856,  the  receipt  of  £448 
per  mile  is  quite  33  per  cent,  above  receipt  of  £031  per 
mile  in  1849.  The  percentage  proportions  to  the  total 
passenger  traffic  in  1849  and  1856  of  the  receipts  per 
mile  of  the  three  classes  of  fares,  were  as  follows,  viz. : 


Years. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class.    | 

1S49   

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 
41 

Per  Cent.       1 
27 

1856  

32 

35 

33          | 

While,  therefore,  in  1849  the  common  kinds  of  pas- 
senger service  contributed  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  total  passenger  receipts,  that  proportion 
had  been  raised  to  quite  a  third  part  in  1856  ;  the  first- 
class  proportion  remaining  the  same,  but  the  second- 
class  proportion  falling  from  41  to  35  per  cent. 

But  there  is  more  evidence  to  be  adduced. 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  table  the  gross  results 
per  mile  of  railway  open.  Let  us  now  examine  some- 
what more  in  detail  the  relation  between  those  larger 
results  and  the  rate  of  fares  and  average  payment  by 
each  person  conveyed,  and  these  further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table,  but  extending  to  the  five 
years  1852-'56 : 


FIVE  YEAEB,  1852-56. — DETAILS  OF  TIIE  AVEBAGE  RECEIPTS  FOB  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


Years. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Total. 

Average 
Payment. 

Average 
per  Mile. 

Average 
Payment. 

per  Mile. 

Average 
Payment. 

Average 

per  Mile. 

Average 
Payment. 

Average 
per  Mile. 

1852                     

d. 
54-96 
51-30 
47-28 
43-88 
43-30 

d. 
2-11 
2-13 
2-10 
2-09 
2-07 

d. 
22-32 
20-40 
20-83 
20-16 
20-45 

d. 
1-43 
1-44 
1-42 
1-43 
1-44 

d. 
12-48 
12-45 
12-48 
12-00 
11-66 

d. 

0-87 
0-86 
0-85 
086 
0-83 

d. 
21-36 
20-40 
19-92 
19-20 
18-74 

d. 
135 
132 
1-29 
1-28 
1-22 

1853  

1851  

1855  

18">6  

NOTE. — In  the  above  table  the  columns  of  "Average  Payment  per  Passenger"  represent  the  total  average  sums  paid  in 
e*h  year  by  each  of  the  passengers  conveyed.  The  columns  of  "Average  Fare  per  Mile  per  Passenger'1  reduce  the  larger 
columns  to  a  more  convenient  mileagement. 


We  find  here  that  the  first-class  fares  have  fallen 
from  2-lld  per  mile  in  1852  to  2-Q"d.  per  mile  in  1856, 
and  average  payments  of  each  passenger  conveyed 
from  54-96cZ.  in  1852  to  43'30d.  in  1856 ;  but  in  connec- 
tion with  these  reduced  fares  and  smaller  individual 
payments,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  earnings  per 
mile  open  have  somewhat  risen,  comparing  1856  with 
1852. 


In  the  second  class  the  fares  have  risen  slightly — 
that  is,  from  l'43rf.  in  1852  to  T44d.  in  1856;  and  the 
average  payments  have  slightly  fallen  from  22'32d.  to 
20-45^.,  but  the  average  earnings  per  mile  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged. 

In  the  third  class  the  fares  have  fallen,  and  so  have 
the  individual  payments ;  but  the  earnings,  as  we  have 
already  sjen,  have  increased  largely. 
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We  may  venture,  then,  to  infer  that,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  before  us  applies,  three  general  conclusions 
seem  to  bo  justified  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  and 
these  conclusions  are : 

1st.  That  the  revenue  of  railways  during  the  last 
eight  years — that  is,  during  the  period  since  the  rail- 
way system  had  arrived  at  maturity  in  England  and 
\\  ales— has  been  derived  year  by  year  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion from  common  as  distinguished  from  dearer 
kinds  of  service,  and  especially  in  the  rapid  relative 
growth  of  goods  traffic. 

2d.  That  during  the  same  period  a  precisely  simi- 
lar result  has  taken  place  in  the  passenger  traffic  by 
increase  of  receipts  from  third-class  passengers  and 
the  decline  or  non-increase  of  receipts  from  first  and 
second  class  passengers. 

3d.  That  as  regards  nearly  all  classes  of  passengers, 
the  increase  of  passenger  traffic  per  mile  of  railway 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
fares,  and  also  by  a  reduction  in  the  average  payments 
of  each  person  conveyed ;  in  other  words,  a  larger  rev- 
enue has  been  obtained  by  means  of  smaller  individual 
contributions. 

Railroads  in  Canada. — The  gigantic  railway  enter- 
prises now  in  progress  in  Canada  are  intended  to  em- 
brace a  railway  system  traversing  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west,  with  branch 
feeders  running  into  the  main-trunk  line,  and  carrying 
oft'  traffic  to  the  leading  American  cities  and  Atlantic 
sea-board. 

Besides  the  government  aid  to  this  complete  railway 
system  through  Canada,  these  undertakings  are  under- 
stood to  receive  substantial  support  from  United  States 
interests,  the  great  Western  country,  as  well  as  the 
northeastern  States  of  the  Union,  being  directly  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  these  Canadian  lines ;  more 
expeditious  routes  between  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  West  and  their  centres  of  trade  being  opened  up 
by  them.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
railways  to  Canada  will  be  their  affording  the  province 
increased  facilities  of  trade  during  winter,  and  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  ocean  traffic  when  inland 
navigation  is  closed. 

The  most  important  line  of  this  comprehensive  rail- 
way system  is  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  entire 
length  of  this  line,  when  completed,  will  be  1112  miles. 
Its  eastern  terminus  is  at  Trois  Pistoles,  in  Lower 
Canada.  Thence  upward  it  proceeds  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  passing  opposite  to  Quebec, 
and,  continuing  thus  westward,  reaches  Montreal.  Be- 
fore reaching  Montreal,  the  line  effects  a  junction  at 
Richmond,  in  the  eastern  townships,  with  a  line  of 
railway  to  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  part  of  the  line  between  Montreal  and 
Portland,  a  distance  of  292  miles,  is  now  open.  The 
communication  between  Portland  and  Quebec  was 
opened  in  1854. 

At  Montreal,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  structures 
of  modern  times  will  carry  the  railway  across  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  two  miles  in  width.  This 
gigantic  undertaking  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  well-known  Britan- 
nia tubular  bridge.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  of 
Canada  will,  however,  far  surpass  Mr.  Stephenson's 
earlier  work.  The  total  span  of  the  arches  will  be 
6168  feet,  besides  piers  on  either  side,  running  into  the 
river,  each  about  half  a  mile  long.  The  span  of  the 
centre  arch  is  360  feet.  The  number  of  arches  is  25, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre  one,  each  has  a 
span  of  2-12  feet.  The  tube,  which  is  of  iron,  is  25  feet 
high  and  18  feet  wide.  The  other  parts  of  the  work, 
including  the  half  mile  of  piers  on  either  side,  are 
wholly  of  solid  masonry.  The  height  from  the  water 
level  of  the  river  to  the  floor  of  the  iron  tube  will  be 
60  feet.  In  order  to  impart  some  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  stupendous  work,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 


each  buttress  is  calculated  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
70,000  tons  of  ice.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Victoria 
tubular  bridge  is  stated  to  be  $7,000,000. 

From  Montreal  the  Grand  Trunk  line  follows  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  touching  the  towns 
of  Cornwall,  Prescott,  and  Brockville,  to  the  city  of 
Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  distance  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston  is  about  180  miles,  about  120  of 
which,  from  Montreal  to  Prescott,  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1855. 

A  branch  line  of  55  miles,  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  main  trunk,  was  fully  completed  during  1854, 
from  By  town  to  Prescott,  opposite  to  the  American 
port  of  Ogdensburg,  where  an  important  connection 
lias  been  formed  with  United  States  lines  of  rail- 
way. Another  line  of  about  80  miles  was  also  con- 
structed in  connection  with  this  section  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  from  Montreal  to  Kingston.  This  is  one  from 
Bytown  to  Montreal,  following  the  course  of  the  Otta- 
wa, and  joining  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Vaudreil,  close  to 
the  Ottawa,  and  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Grand  Trunk  line,  proceeding  westward  from 
Kingston,  skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  through  the  towns  of  Belleville, 
Cobourg,  and  Port  Hope  to  Toronto,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  length  of  this  section  of  the  line, 
from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  is  about  200  miles;  the 
length  of  the  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  being  380 
miles. 

A  branch  of  this  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  from 
Kingston  to  Toronto,  extending  to  30  miles  from  Co- 
bourg to  the  town  of  Peterborough,  on  the  River  Otaua- 
bee,  was  opened  during  the  year  1856.  Another  line 
is  also  in  construction  from  Belleville  to  Peterborough. 
The  most  important  line  branching  from  this  main 
section  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  45  miles  of  which  are  al- 
ready open,  is  that  from  Toronto  northward,  passing 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  thence  continuing  to  the  great  Geor- 
gian Bay,  on  Lake  Huron.  From  Toronto  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  proceeds  directly  westward  through  the 
fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  passing  the  towns 
of  Guelph  and  Stratford,  and  terminating  at  the  nour- 
ishing town  of  Sarnia,  at  the  head  of  the  River  St. 
Clair  and  southeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  which  is 
now  being  pushed  toward  completion,  namely,  that 
from  St.  Thomas,  40  miles  below  Quebec,  to  Guelph,  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  completed  in  September,  185G. 
The  remaining  portions  of  the  system  will  not  be  so  act- 
ively proceeded  with.  The  direct  distance  from  Trois 
Pistoles  to  Sarnia  is  850  miles. 

At  Toronto  another  important  railway  system  com- 
mences, known  as  the  Great  Western.  This  railway 
commences  from  a  joint  station  at  Toronto  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  skirts  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  45 
miles.  It  thence  proceeds  westward  through  the  heart 
of  the  settled  parts  of  the  great  peninsula,  situated  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  passing 
through  Brantford,  London,  and  Chatham,  and  term- 
inates at  Windsor,  on  the  River  Detroit,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  American  city  of  Detroit,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  At  this  point  an  important  connection 
takes  place  with  United  States  railways. 

The  Great  Western  line,  besides  its  terminus  at 
Hamilton,  diverges  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Tlfc 
Great  Western  railway  is  now  open  from  Windsor  to 
Hamilton  and  Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  220  miles. 
That  portion  of  it  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto,  -15  miles 
in  length,  was  opened  in  the  year  1854. 

We  have  now  (returning  to  Lower  Canada)  to  men- 
tion the  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  railway,  which 
connects  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
to  Montreal,  with  the  head  of  Lake  riiamplain.  at 
Rouse's  Point,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  At  Rouse's 
Point  this  railway  connects  with  the  system  of  railways 
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to  Albany,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Plattsburg  railway  commences  at 
Ciiu^linawaga,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  to  Lachine,  and  runs  to  the  town  of  Platts- 
burg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  The 
Montreal  and  Lachine  railway,  a  short  line  of  9  miles, 
connects  the  city  of  Montreal  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  island  at  the  village  of  Lachine.  This  railway,  as 
also  a  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlaia  line, 
have  been  in  active  operation  for  several  years. 

The  average  cost  of  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Canada  will  be  about  $47,500  per  mile.  The  average 
fares  are  from  two  to  three  cents  per  mile,  according  to 
distance  of  journey.  The  electric  telegraphs  in  Canada 
convey  messages  at  much  more  moderate  charges  than 
in  England. 

The  control  of  the  Post-office  of  Canada  was  trans- 
ferred from  imperial  to  colonial  authorities  in  1851. 
RAILROADS  IN  CANADA. — 185T. 

Name  of  Road.  ^f*' 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  (Buffalo  to  Paris) 84 

Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  (Rouse's  Pt.  to  Montreal)    44 

Cobourg  and  Peterborough 2S 

Erie  and  Ontario  (Niagara  Falls  to  Chippewa) 16 

Grand  Trunk.     For  Portland  District,  see  Maine. 

Montreal  District 143 

Quebec  District  (Richmond  to  Quebec) !)0 

Brockville  and  Toronto  Districts 333 

Toronto  and  Sarnia  District 91 

St.  Thomas  Branch 49 

Great  Western  (Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit) 230 

Guelph  Branch IT 

Toronto  Branch  (Hamilton  to  Toronto) 38 

Montreal  and  New  York  (Montreal  to  Mooer's  June.)  42 
Plattsburg  and  Montreal  (Mooer's  Junction  to  Platts.)  20 
Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  (Toronto  to  Collingwood)  95 

Ottawa  and  Prescott  (Prescott  to  By  town) 54 

Other  roads 38 

Total 1412 

United  States. — To  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States  would  exceed  ou 
limits  of  space.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  summary  of  the  history,  with  the  statistics  neces- 
sary to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Quiucy  road,  built  in  1827.  The  first  passenger 
railroad  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  was  openec 
with  horse  power  for  fifteen  miles  in  1830.  The  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  river  road  was  opened  for  public 
travel  with  horse  power  in  the  summer  of  1831.  Loco- 
motives were  first  used  in  this  country  in  1831,  on  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  and  in  1832  upon  th 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  OH  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
road. In  1828  there  were  but  three  miles  of  railroac 
in  the  United  States ;  now  there  are  twenty-five  thou 
sand  miles ! 

The  superstructure  of  some  of  our  first  railroads  was 
made  by  placing  a  thin  flat  bar  of  iron  on  longitudina 
timbers,  which  rested  ou  stone  blocks,  protected  fron 
displacement  by  frost  by  filling  the  trenches  belov 
them  with  small  broken  stone.  In  some  cases  the  iror 
bar  was  placed  on  continuous  stone  sills. 

The  first  change  made  in  the  rails  used  was  the  sub 
stitution  of  bars  of  greater  thickness ;  then  succeedet 
the  T  rail,  of  nearly  the  present  form,  weighing  fifti 
pounds  per  lineal  yard,  resting  on  longitudinal  sills 
subsequently  the  weight  of  iron  rail  was  successively 
increased  to  sixty,  seventy,  and  seventy-five  pounds ; 
cross-ties  were  used,  which  were  placed  on  longitudinal 
sills,  and  finally  these  sills  were  removed  and  gravel 
ballasting  substituted.  The  first  cars  used  were  coach 
bodies  of  the  ordinary  form,  placed  on  four-wheeled 
frames ;  afterward  the  bodies  were  enlarged  and  the 
form  changed,  and  finally  the  bodies  were  adapted  to 
contain  sixty  passengers,  placed  on  two  separate  trucks 
attached  loosely  to  the  bodies,  so  as  to  permit  them 
separately  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  curves  and  in- 
equalities of  the  track.  The  motive  power  at  first  was 
horses,  and  on  steep  inclinations  stationary  steam  pow- 


r.  The  first  locomotive  engine  used  weighed  but  six 
ons,  and  these  have  been  successively  increased  to  ten, 
ixteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-six  tons,  while  on  some 
if  the  freighting  roads  engines  of  forty  tons  weight 
including  the  tenders)  have  been  introduced.  The 
bregoing  list  of  changes  shows  how  imperfect  a  machine 
he  railroad  was  when  many  of  them  in  this  country 
vere  first  commenced,  and  how  many  radical  changes 
ave  been  necessary  in  the  construction  of  their  ways 
and  works.  The  present  state  of  perfection  in  the 
nachine  renders  it  probable  that  new  substitutions  of 
ts  important  and  expensive  parts  will  annually  become 
more  rare,  but  yet  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  some 
xpenses  of  this  character  will  continue  to  accrue  and 
must  be  provided  for  in  estimating  the  cost  of  our  rail- 
•oads  or  their  value  as  an  investment. — Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Engineer,  1855. 

In  the  conception  and  construction  of  our  system  of 
railroads  there  was  no  well-digested  plan  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  principal  termini,  or  the  route  for 
the  trunk  lines,  or  the  mutual  relation  of  the  main 
lines  to  each  other.  The  result  is  that  the  system  is 
imperfect  as  a  whole,  though  admirable  in  many  of  its 
parts.  We  have  many  roads  built  only  in  rivalry  to 
others  ;  some  parallel,  others  having  the  same  termini. 
The  same  expenditure  properly  directed  would  have 
iven  us  a  complete  system,  with  fewer  miles  construct- 
ed, but  of  a  more  durable  character.  The  want  of  plan 
is  in  consequence  of  our  system  having  been  built  by 
States  not  separated  by  topographical  divisions,  and  by 
private  companies  having  a  view  more  to  immediate 
profit  than  to  the  future  success  of  and  connection  with 
the  system.  One  of  the  greatest  resulting  evils  is  the 
constant  break  of  gauge,  which  makes  necessary  the 
frequent  transhipment  of  both  passengers  and  freight; 
thereby  increasing  cost  and  delay.  The  gauges  in 
common  use  comprise  from  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  chance 
width  of  the  first  "  tram  wagon,"  which  the  first "  tram- 
roads"  were  made  to  jit;  to  4  feet  10,  5  and  6  feet,  all 
empirical  gauges ;  and  each  having  respective  merits 
which  were  advocated  by  their  introducers.  Whatev- 
er may  have  been  these  claims,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
one  was  not  universally  agreed  upon ;  and  there  is  no 
risk  in  asserting  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  saving 
in  time  to  passengers  and  in  injury  to  freight  during 
five  years  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
cost  of  all  necessary  changes  in  the  rolling  stock,  and 
superstructure  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  a  common 
gauge.  Our  railroads  have  been  so  much  indebted  to 
fortuitous  circumstances  for  their  position  and  relation 
to  each  other,  that  the  principal  claim  to  a  system  that 
we  can  advance  is  based  on  topographical  divisions. 
And  having  this  division  in  view,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  briefly  our  railroads  as  a  system. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  our  first  railroads  were 
to  open  an  outlet  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West, 
and  to  get  access  to  the  interior  as  a  market  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  sea-board.  The  principal  results 
are  the  four  great  trunk  lines,  which  are  the  boast  of 
the  country,  and  which  have  done  more  to  develop  the 
West  and  enrich  the  East  than  was  dreamed  by  the 
"enthusiasts"  who  were  followers  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
Two  of  the  four  trunk  lines,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and 
the  New  York  Central  railroads,  directed  their  first  slow 
course  to  the  great  American  chain  of  lakes,  expect- 
ing to  be  content  to  end  there,  and  not  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  an  inland  sea.  But  with  the  aid  of  the 
frosts  of  winter,  they  found  themselves  fit  rivals,  and 
have  extended  their  lines  with  such  vigor,  that  the 
branches  of  these  trunk  lines  have  tapped  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  arc  hastening  on  to  the  Pacific.  Their  con- 
nection with  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  the  best  foundation  for  a  continuation  of  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  New  York.  The  other  two 
lines,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads,  had  no  further  aim  than  to  pass  the 
barrier  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  then  receive  their  pros- 
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peril}'  from  the  Ohio  River.     But  a  river  that,  accord- 
ing to  John  Randolph,  "  was  dry  half  the  year,  and 
fn>/.cn  the  other  half,"  was  not  a  dependence ;  and  now 
even  the  Mississippi  Kivur  is  not  a  satisfying  end.     We 
can  hrieilv  say  that  these  four  trunk  lines,  with  their 
direct  connections,  constitute  the  Northern  half  of  the 
system.     The  other  single  roads,  not  connections,  north 
of  a  line  of  the  Ohio  valley,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, arc  only  local  roads.     South  of  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  the  Virginia  Central  and  the  Charleston 
and  Memphis  railroads,  with  their  direct  connections, 
constitute  a  similar  portion  of  the  Southern  half  of  the 
railroad  system.     The  remaining  East  and  West  trunk 
line  to  be  described  is  the  one  from  New  York  city,  in 
a  direct  line  west.      This  railroad,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, is  almost  a  necessity  to  the  passenger  traffic, 
being  the  shortest  route  west  from  New  York  city. 
These  roads,  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
the  sea-board,  and  in  opening  the  West  for  settlement, 
form  a  much  more  important  part  of  the  system  than 
the  roads  running  north  and  south,  and  having  as  their 
principal  business  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
the  North  and  South.     The  roads,  running  north  and 
south,  are  divided  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     The 
eastern  half  is  made  up  of  a  trunk  road  and  its  branches, 
running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  from  Bangor  to  Mobile, 
having  at  present  but  one  short  break  in  Alabama. 
The  freight  business  of  these  roads  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  confined  principally  to  costly  freight,  as  the 
coasting  trade  is  the  natural  carrier  of  heavy  freight. 
The  passenger  business  is  the  principal  source  of  profit ; 
and  as  these  roads  run  through  the  most  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  they  have  ample  employment.  The 
trunk  road  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  made  up 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  roads  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  converging  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  added 
to  the  yet  unfinished  trunk  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.     These  roads  until 
lately  have  not  been  necessary,  as  the  Mississippi  and 
branches  have  generally  afforded  all  the  internal  com- 
munication necessary.     The  interchange  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  South  and  West,  and  giving  rapid  communi- 
cation over  the  West,  make  these  roads  now  a  necessity. 
We  can  see  then,  that,  not  withstanding  the  want  of  unity 
of  action  from  the  first,  the  system  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  perfect,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  trunk 
lines  running  west  to  the  Pacific  will  not  let  us  lose  the 
proud  boast  that  we  can  now  truly  make  of  having  the 
noblest  system  of  internal  improvement  in  the  world. 
New  York  State. — The  following  exhibit  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  in  New  York  State  is  in  part  a 
synopsis  of  the  report  made  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture in  1855  by  the  state  engineer,  and  contains  man\ 
important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future  manage- 
ment of  our  railroads,  coupled  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  the  state  system. 

The  returns  of  the  railroad  corporations  of  New  York 
State  do  not  comply  with  the  law  in  stating  the  amoun 
of  depreciation  of  the  works  and  rolling  stock.  The 
returns  of  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  in  most  cases 
show  a  small  allowance  made  for  the  depreciation  oi 
the  iron  rails,  engines,  and  cars.  It  is  contended  by 
many  skillful  managers  that  if  the  works  and  rolling 
stock  are  kept  in  thorough  repair,  they  are  in  as  gooc 
condition  at  the  end  of  each  j-car  as  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  therefore  that  there  cai 
be  no  depreciation.  The  difficulty  lies  in  determining 
tliefact  whether  the  repairs  have  been  kept  up  in  thi> 
thorough  manner.  The  expense  for  repairs  of  iron 
rails,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  old  material 
is  equal  to  the  cost  of  an  entire  renewal  once  in  four 
teen  years;  that  for  cross-ties  to  a  renewal  onco  in  eigh 
years;  for  wooden  bridges  once  in  ten  years;  and  foi 
wooden  stations  once  in  thirty  years.  This  deteriora 
tion  may  be  represented  in  another  form,  by  stating  i 
as  equal  to  from  2  to  4.  per  cent,  annually  on  the  whol< 
cost  of  the  road. 


Railroads  are  also  subject  to  one  item  of  expense 
vhich  is  rarely  directly  stated :  viz.,  the  necessary 
institution  of  improvements  in  the  way  and  works 
jefore  the  original  ones  have  been  worn  out  by  use. 
The  railroad,  considered  as  a  machine,  is  of  recent  in- 
dention. Its  power,  capacity,  and  endurance  have  not 
even  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  As  the  two  former 
are  developed,  the  substitution  of  improved  forms  for 
ncrcasing  its  efficiency,  either  in  capacity,  speed,  or 
conomy,  becomes  necessary,  and  these  substitutions 
are  more  extensive  than  they  are  in  other  machines  of 
older  date  or  use. 

The  returns  of  the  railroad  corporations  show  con- 
inued  large  additions  every  year  to  the  construction 
account  of  even  our  oldest  and  best  built  roads.  The  re- 
ported increase  of  cost  during  the  year  1855  was  chiefly 
.n  consequence  of  an  extension  of  the  double  track,  a 
larger  equipment,  and  station  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  increased  freight  traffic.  The  increase 
of  the  cost  of  the  road  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
was  20  per  cent,  during  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  on 
the  Central  it  was  greater  than  25  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  reported  earnings  and  net 
arnings  of  these  roads  have  increased  by  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  the  cost  of  the  roads  as  above 
stated,  while  the  reported  expenses  of  operating  have 
increased  by  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  earn- 
ings. The  freight  earnings  have  increased  more  than 
the  passenger  earnings ;  but  the  average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile  were  less  in  the  year  1855  than  the  preced- 
ing one,  especially  on  the  Central  road,  although  the 
rates  of  charges  have  been  increased  on  both  roads. 
The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  year  1855, 
were  two  and  a  half  cents  on  the  Erie,  and  a  little 
more  than  three  cents  on  the  Central,  while  the  aver- 
age the  preceding  year  on  the  latter  was  nearly  three 
and  a  half  cents.  The  freight  tariff  has  been  nearly 
alike  on  each  of  these  roads  for  the  last  two  years;  it 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  business  of  the  Erie  road 
embraces  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  the  Central  of 
those  articles  which  pay  the  least  rates,  and  that  the 
latter  road  has  been  performing  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  business  at  low  rates  this  year  than  former- 
ly. On  comparing  the  reported  receipts,  expenses,  and 
business  of  our  three  principal  freighting  roads,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie  is  re- 
ported as  giving  a  net  profit  of  47  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  charge  of  one  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile ;  on  the  Central,  a  net  profit  of  44  per 
cent.,  and  a  charge  of  one  and  nine-tenths  cents,  and 
on  the  Northern  Railroad  a  net  profit  of  two  per  cent., 
with  an  average  charge  of  two  and  seven-eighths  cents 
per  passenger  per  mile;  and  that  the  freight  business 
on  the  first  is  reported  as  giving  a  net  profit  of  51  per 
cent.,  with  an  average  charge  of  two  and  six-tenths 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  on  the  second  a  net  profit  of  48 
per  cent.,  with  an  average  charge  of  three  and  seven- 
tenths  cents ;  and  on  the  third  a  net  profit  of  34  per 
cent.,  with  an  average  charge  of  two  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  character  of  the  bti.-" 
the  grades,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  several 
roads,  do  not  furnish  any  sufficient  reason  for  these 
discrepancies.  The  actual  cost  of  transportation  upon 
railroads  will  probably  never  be  accurately  determ- 
ined from  their  reports,  until  they  have  been  run  a  few 
years  with  the  construction  account  closed,  and  no 
money  borrowed.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  road, 
as  stated  in  the  reports,  arc  about  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Erie,  and  one  and  si.x- 
tenths  cents  on  the  Central ;  but,  as  before  stated, 
these  reports  do  not  show  accurately  the  cost  of  this 
service.  More  reliable  testimony  on  this  subject  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  action  of  the  railroad  conven- 
tions. At  the  one  held  at  New  York,  embracing  the 
officers  of  the  four  great  lines  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  West,  a  joint  report  was  submitted  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  several  ronds,  in  which  the}-  state 
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that  "experience  has  proved  that  the  lowest  rates  at 
which  ordinary  freight  can  be  carried  to  pay  interest 
and  expenses  will  average  about  two  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  for  heavy  agricultural  products,  three  cents  for 
groceries,  and  four  cents  for  dry  goods."  At  a  subse- 
quent convention  of  the  railroad  companies  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  similar  rates  were  adopted.  The  above 
charges  applied  to  the  business  of  our  two  great  lines 
would  yield  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  three  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  would  serve  to  show  that  some 
of  the  business  done  on  each  of  these  roads  does  not 
even  pay  "interest  and  expenses."  Sufficient  inform- 
ation has  been  elicited  from  the  railroads  of  this  and 
other  States,  from  the  actions  of  the  conventions,  and 
from  other  sources  of  information,  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  freighting  busi- 
ness now  done  by  our  railroads  yields  no  profit  at  the 
present  rates,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  in- 
crease of  capital  which  it  requires  for  the  increased 
wear  and  depreciation  of  the  works,  and  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  track  to  the  injury  of  the  other  busi- 
ness. 

The  reports  of  the  year  1855  show  an  increased  ex- 
pense in  operating  the  roads,  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  An  examination  of  the  reports  of  a  number 
of  railroads  in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  shows,  for 
the  last  five  years,  an  annual  increase  in  their  cost  of 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum ;  an  increase  in  their 
receipts  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  an  increase  in 
their  expenses  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Deductions  from  the  reports  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  1855,  have  been  made,  showing 
the  comparative  cost  of  construction,  of  maintenance, 
and  of  operating  each  of  the  roads  of  the  State,  and 
have  been  arranged  as  follows : 

The  total  length  of  road  known  to  be  in  opera- 
tion in  New  York  in  1855  was 27231  miles. 

In  addition  to  which  there  is  of  second  track  in 
operation 803  " 

Making  a  total  length  of  track  in  operation  ....  0526}     " 

The  whole  length  of  completed  and  projected 
roads 4430  " 

The  capital  stock,  as  by  charters,  of  64  roads 

(4436  miles),  is $114,102,200  00 

The  amount  of  the  above  subscribed 84,972,597  00 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  on  63 

roads  (4406  miles) 69,473,458  52 

The  amount  of  funded  debt  of  63  roads 68.230,997  42 

The  amount  of  floating  debt  do 8,804,81843 

The  expenditures  on  the  roads  which  are  completed 
are  as  follows : 


For  grading  and  masonry,  16  roads,1623}  miles 

For  bridging  16  roads,  1623*  miles 

For  superstructure,  21  roads,  2106}  miles. . . . 

For  grading,  bridging,  and  superstructure,  21 
roads,  2106?  miles 

For  station  buildings,  engine  houses  and 
shops,  22  roads,  2127}  miles 

For  land  damages  and  fences,  22  roads,  2127} 
miles 

For  locomotives,  17  roads,  20531  miles 

For  cars  (of  all  kinds),  19  roads,  2110}  miles. 

For  engineering  and  agencies,  23  roads,  21S8J- 
miles 

Total  expenditure  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, 23401  miles 

The  expenditure  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  28  roads  (1600  miles),  which 
are  in  progress  and  partly  completed,  in- 
cluding those  which  reported  in  1855,  but 
not  in  1856 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  use  is 

do.          passenger  and  emigrant  cars. . 
do.          freight  and  baggage  cars 


The  miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains 

for  the  year  was 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains  for  the  year. 

Total  miles  run  by  trains 

Number  of  passengers  earned  in  the  cars 
Number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  the 

passengers 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  the 

cars 

Number  of  miles,  or  total  movement  of 

freight  one  mile 

5K 


$20,742,690  21 

1,902,424  87 

26,737,876  67 

63,822,911  21 
5,042,750  87 

9,127,330  92 
5,748.722  83 
6,726,243  12 

3,395,962  56 
115,537,193  73 


13,112,451  29 

668 

1008 

7808 


Miles 
jf  rone 
2437 
24tl 
2437 
2437 


Miles  run. 

7,024,190  on 

4,368,677  on 

11,392,867  on 

12,369,449  on 

479,025,821  on 

2,959,362  on 

301,707,951  on 


2437 
2437 
2376 


Expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  on  21  roads, 

2229  miles $2,504,041  96 

Viz. :   chargeable  to  passenger  business, 

1923  miles 1,141,260  96 

chargeable  to  freight  business,  1915 
miles 953,991  08 

Expense  of  repairs  of  machinery  on  19  roads, 

2189  miles $1,901,412  74 

Viz. :  chargeable   to   passenger  business, 

205U  miles 833,277  5S 

chargeable  to  freight  business,  2043 

miles 901,451  48 

Cost  of  operating  the  road  on  20  roads,  2191 

miles $5,802,563  88 

Viz. :    chargeable  to  passenger  business, 

16  roads,  2074  miles 2,685,179  74 

chargeable  to  freight  business  on  15 
roads,  2066  miles 2,515,265  45 

Receipts  from  passengers  on  19  roads,  2189 

miles $8,922,419  58 

Receipts  from  freight  on  19  roads,  2189  miles      8,271,012  85 

Receipts  from  other  sources,18  roads,  2171  miles         C35,765  10 

Total  receipts  on  19  roads,  2189  miles $18,129,197  43 

Payments  for  transportation  expenses,  18  roads, 
2171  miles $10,314,414  44 

Payments  for  interest  on  debts  on  21  roads, 
2205  miles 3,940,360  23 

Payments  for  dividends  on  6  roads,  1388  miles      2.237,416  06 
Total  payments '$16,4'J2,990r73 

The  average  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  per 
mile  of  road  on  those  railroads  which  have  reported 
these  items  has  been  as  follows : 

Grading  and  masonry  on  19  roads,  1623}  miles  . .  $12,778  49 

Bridging  19  "  1623}  "  . .  1,171  98 

Superstructure  21  "  2106}  "  ..  12,69900 
Grading,  bridging,  and  superstructure  on  21  roads, 

2106}  miles 30,453  49 

Station  buildings,  engine  houses,  and  shops  on  22 

roads,  2127}  miles 2,370  27 

Land  damages  and  fences  on  22  roads,  2127}  miles  4,200  17 

Locomotives  17  "  2058}  "  2,792  38 

Cars  of  all  kinds  19  "  2110}  "  3,18666 

Engineering  and  agencies  23  "  2188}  "  1,09479 
The  total  average  expenditure  for  construction  and 

equipment  on  25  roads,  23401  miles  long,  was  . .  49,359  05 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  a  single  track  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Grading,  masonry,  and  bridges  on  19  roads,  2340} 

miles. $9,67637 

Superstructures  on  21  roads,  2823  miles 9,469  48 

Grading,  bridges,  and  superstructure  on  21  roads, 

2823}  miles 22,604  18 

Station,  engine  houses,  and  shops  on  22  road«, 

2841}  miles 1,772  80 

Land  and  fencing  on  22  roads,  2844}  miles 3,208  41 

Engineering  and  agencies  on  23  roads,  2963}  miles      1,145  94 
Th'e  total  average  expenditure  for  construction  and 
equipment  on  25  roads,  with  3142}  miles  of 
track,  was 36,769  45 

There  is  one  locomotive  for  every  3|  miles  of  road  in 
use.  There  is  one  passenger  or  emigrant  car  for  every 
2|  miles.  There  is  one  freight  or  baggage  car  for  every 
32-100th  mile.  The  average  mileage  of  the  passengers 
for  each  mile  run  by  the  train  is  69.  The  distance 
traveled  by  each  passenger  is  39£  miles  ;  or,  if  we  ex- 
clude the  Harlem  road,  the  travel  on  which  is  princi- 
pally in  the  city  of  New  York,  51  miles.  The  speed 
of  the  express  trains,  when  in  motion,  per  hour,  is  36 
miles.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  for  each  mile 
run  by  the  trains  is  71.  The  distance  each  ton  of 
freight  was  moved,  107  miles.  The  speed  of  the  freight 
trains  when  in  motion,  per  hour,  is  16  miles.  The 
weight  of  the  freight  trains,  exclusive  of  the  freight,  is 
175  tons. 

The  proportions  of  the  tonnage  of  each  description 
of  freight  carried  on  nineteen  roads,  2228  miles,  are  as 
follows : 

Of  the  product  of  the  forest.  14  per  ct.  of  the  whole  tonnage. 
"  "         animals . .  15} 

Vegetable  food 22 

Other  agricultural  products.     4 

Manufactures 12 

Merchandise 12} 

Unclassified  articles  .  .1 20 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  THE  MAIXTI  NANCE  OF  WAY  PER  MILE  or    AVERAGE    COST   OP    OPERATING   PER   MILE  BUN   HY   THE 
KOAD.*  TRAINS. 


Total. 

Charged  to  the  Busi- 

rnsscngers. 

Freight. 

$816  43 
27754 
55  02 
1'JOl 
11436 

$45343 
8822 
2T43 
1172 
C451 

|351  64 
14000 
2215 
T72 
6437 

"         fences  and  gates 
Taxes  

Total  

$1123  40 

$5.)5  04 

$4'.:6  09 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  REPAIRS  OF  MACHINERY  PER  MILE  OP 
KOAD. 


Charged  to  tt 

p  Business  of 

Freight. 

Repairs  of  engines  

$427  53 
35.1  58 

*--':i7  >-4 
145  20 

$191  07 
206  C6 

Tools  

3642 

18  59 

1C4S 

Oil  and  waste  
Total  

6555 
$923  41 

37  72 
$434  52 

2838 
$438  01 

AVERAGE  COST  OP  OPERATING  PER  MILE  or  ROAD. 


Total. 

Charged  to  the  Busi- 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

Office  expenses  and  stationery 

$5028 
248  40 
21340 

16571 
4159 

271  72 
26309 
732  60 

8927 
6502 

4640 

3606 
1236 
65  3S 

40815 
$2048  66 

$25  93 
11631 

10049 
25  51 

14639 
14073 
39523 

4958 
3365 

574 

3094 
571 

2897 
24218 

$2508 
12207 
18745 

61  88 
1634 

12234 
122  Gl 
20212 

3063 
31  40 
4033 

13  C5 

822 
3064 
199  01 

Labor,  loading,  and  unloading 
Porters,      watchmen,      and) 
switchmen  / 

Wood  and  water  station  at-  1 

Conductors,     baggage     and  ) 

Enginemen  and  firemen  
Fuel,  cost  and  labor  of  pre-\ 
paring  ( 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines  .... 
"            cars  

Loss  and  damage  to  goods) 
and  baggage  ) 

Damages  for  inj  uries  to  person 
"        to  property  and  cattle 
General  superintendence  
Contingencies  

Total  

$1294  84  j$l'212  90 

AVERAGE  COST  OP  MAINTENANCE  op  WAY  PER  MILE  RUN  BY 
THE  TRAINS. 


Charged  to  t 

Passengers. 

Freight 

Repairs  of  road-bed  .... 
Iron  for            "         
Repairs  of  buildings  .  .  . 

Cents. 
16-75 

4  -87 
1-15 
0-39 

Cents. 

15-86 
350 
0-96 
0-41 

Cents. 
18-23 
6-40 
1-15 
0-40 

Taxes  

2-31 

2-25 

281 

Total  

22-63 

•20-S-2 

15-70 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  REPAIRS  OP  MACHINERY  PER  MILE  RUN 
ISY  THE  TRAINS. 


Charged  to  tl 

e  Business  of 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

Repairs  of  engines  

Cents. 
8-71 
7-10 

Cents. 
7-84 
4-89 

Cents. 
9-92 
10-92 

"          tools  

0-65 

0-54 

075 

Oil  and  waste  
Total  

1-18 
17  52 

0-97 
13-44 

1-31 

22-25 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OP  WAY  PER  PASSENGER 
AND  PER  TON  FREIGHT  CARRIED  ONE  MILE. 


ChargiMl  to  tin 

Business  of 

1'nssrneiTS. 

Repairs  of  road-bed  
Iron  for            "        
Repairs  of  buildings  
"          fences  

Mills. 
2-40 
082 
0-16 
0-05 

Mills. 
2-14 
0-59 
0-13 
005 

Mills. 

'2-41 
071 
0-15 
0-05 

Taxes  

034 

0-31 

0-37 

Total  

3-37 

2-88 

3-41 

*  Many  of  the  roads  do  not  give  complete  returns  of  the 
various  items  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  way,  repairs  of  ma- 
chinery, and  operating.  The  average  cost  of  each  item  is 
made  up  from  those  roads  only  which  have  reported  that 
item,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  averages  of  the  total  cost  and  the  sum  of  averages 
of  the  cost  of  each  item. 


Total. 

to  the 

Business  of 

Office  expenses  and  stationery  .  .  . 

Cents. 
1  U2 
482 
3-72 

1-27 
3-37 

5-44 

5-45 

1444 
184 
1-37 

092 

0-G9 
0-25 
I'-So 

8-17 

Cents. 
0-85 
3-82 
2-52 

1-39 
3-04 

4-82 

4-64 
13-02 
1-65 
1-16 

0-18 

0-78 
0-13 

8*0 

7-47 

Cents. 

1-80 

<;•-.!> 
9-48 

1-(,0 
2-94 

6-32 

6-33 
lt>-65 

i  M; 
l-«> 

2-03 

0-38 
0-43 

1-4S 
6-64 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading  .  .  . 
Wood  and  water  station  attend-) 

Porters,  watchmen,  and  switch-1 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brake-  1 

Fuel,  cost  and  labor  of  preparing  . 
Oil  and  waste  for  engines  

Loss  and  damages  to  goods  and) 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons.  . 
"        to  property  and  cattle  . 

Contingencies  

Total  

5;i-4S 

4306       63-46 

AVERAGE  COST  OP  REPAIRS  OF  MACHINERY  PER  PASSENGER 
AND  PER  TON  OF  FREIGHT  CARRIED  ONE  MlI.E. 


Repairs  of  engines 

"         cars  

"  tools 

Oil  and  waste 

Total . . . 


I  Charged 

I    r< 


>  the  Business  of 


gers.    |     Freight 


. 
1  -27 

1-02 
0-09 
0-16 


2-54 


Mills. 
1-17 
0-73 
0-08 
0-14 


Mills. 

l  •:::-$ 
1-46 
0-10 
0-18 


2-12 


3-07 


AVERAGE   COST  OP  OPERATING  PEU  PASSENGER  AND  PER 
TON  OP  FREIGHT  CAU::IED  ONE  MILE. 


Total. 

Charged 

Busine 

to  the 
s  of 

Passengers. 

Freight. 

Office  expenses  and  stationery  .  .  . 
Agents  and  clerks  

Mills. 
0-15 

0-71 

Mills. 
0-12 
0-S6 

Mills. 
017 
086 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading  .  .  . 
Porters,  watchmen,  and  switch-) 

0-57 

0-45 

002 
0-45 

1-29 
0--.9 

Wood  and  water  station  attend-) 
ance  [ 

0-18 

0-25 

0-14 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brake-) 

o-si 

0-71 

0-S7 

0-78 

0-68 

0-88 

Fuel,  cost  and  labor  of  preparing. 
Oil  and  waste  of  engines  

2-08 
0-25 

l-<2 
0-24 

2-13 
0-25 

"               "         cars  

0-20 

0-17 

0-72 

Loss  and  damage  to  goods  and) 

0-13 

0-C3 

0-28 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons.  . 
"        to  property  and  cattle  . 
General  superintendence  

009 
0-04 
0-18 

0-11 
0-02 
0-13 

0-05 
0-(6 
0-20 

Contingencies  

0-06 

0-01 

085 

Total  

7-G4 

6-36 

864 

The  average  receipts  per  mile  of  road  were  : 

Passengers $4,074  10 

Freight 3.77H  7-.' 

Other  sources 427  28 

$8, 'J7S  17 
And  the  expenses $4,710  14 

From  this  we  see  that  the  expenses  were  56  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  is  below  the  average 
throughout  the  country. 

The  expenses  of  operating  the  road  were  57  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  receipts. 

The  average  receipts  per  mile  run  by  the  trains  were 
as  follows : 

From  passengers $1  32 

freight.   -  0-' 

other  sources 1  07 

And  of  the  expenses $0  97 

The  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  were  1-95  cents. 

Per  ton  of  freight 2  79 

Per  pas^ciifrcr  or  per  ton 

l-'.xpi'lisrs 1'88       ' 

On  16  roads,  2252}  miles  long,  the  number  of 

pa-srnp'rs  c:irr'u-d,  as  reported.  M-JIS 12.256,714 

The  actual  number  of  travelers  was  probably 

about 10,nOiHiii'.i 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  ou  same  roads  was  477,011.422 
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Comparison  of  the  Returns  of  several  Railroads. — From 
the  statistics  of  the  net  income  and  general  economy 
of  the  principal  railroads  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, we  can  elucidate  many  facts  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  railroad  management.  Among  these  may 
be  noticed  the  following :  The  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  each 
mile  run  is  the  same ;  that  is,  on  au  average  there  are 
daily  carried  an  equal  number  of  passengers  and  freight 
an  equal  distance  on  the  road.  The  largest  number  of 
passengers  carried  each  mile  run  is  by  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  which  has  as  a  rival  the  best  naviga- 
ble river  in  the  world.  The  largest  number  of  tons 
carried  per  mile  run  is  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, which  is  the  principal  through  freight  road  for 
the  products  of  the  West ;  and  this  road  also  shows  the 
largest  net  income  per  mile.  The  ratio  between  the 
total  receipts  per  mile  and  the  net  income  per  mile  is 
far  from  being  constant,  or  the  last  from  being  depend- 
ent on  the  first.  There  is,  however,  a  relation  between 
the  net  income  per  mile  of  a  road  and  the  expenses  per 
mile ;  that  is,  the  net  income  per  mile  of  a  railroad 
bears  a  very  nearly  constant  ratio  to  an  inverse  of  the 


expenses  per  mile  run ;  thereby  making  it  evident  that, 
ceteribus  paribus,  the  interests  of  the  stockholder  are  ad- 
vanced more  by  reducing  the  expenses  per  mile  run, 
than  by  increasing  the  business  of  the  road.  The  re- 
ceipts for  passengers  or  freight  carried  per  mile  is  givea 
by  adding  the  expenses  and  the  net  income  carried  per 
mile.  It  is  shown  from  this  comparison  that  on  an 
average  the  net  income  from  passengers  carried  per 
mile  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  or  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses ;  while  the  net  income  from  freight  is  only  34 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
tariff  of  freight  should  be  increased  16  per  cent.,  that 
it  shall  be  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  passenger  tariff. 

The  tables  also  show  that  the  net  income  from  pas- 
sengers and  mails  per  mile  run  is  generally  greater  on 
the  Massachusetts  railroads  than  on  the  New  York 
railroads,  and  that  the  net  income  from  freight  per  ton 
per  mile  is  greater  on  the  New  York  railroads.  The 
general  tariffs  are  not  materially  different  in  the  two 
States,  but  the  expenses  of  freight  are  fully  50  per  cent, 
greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  New  York.  The  net 
income  per  mile  is  the  greatest  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  which  is  a  freight  road. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  INCOME  AND  ECONOMY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RAILROADS  IN  NEW  YOKE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Companies. 


Length 
in  Miles. 


Receipts  from 
Passengers, 
Mails,  etc. 


Receipts  fro: 
Freight. 


Total 
Receipts. 


Freight 
carried  each 
Mile  run. 


Net  Income 
from  Passen- 
gers, Mails,  etc. 


New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Erie 

Hudson  River , 

Harlem 

Ogdensburg 

Buffalo,  Corning,  and  New  York, 

Watertown  and  Rome 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City 

Boston  and  Worcester , 

Western  

Boston  and  Providence 

Boston  and  Lowell , 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Boston  and  Maine 

Eastern 


582 

464 

144 

133 

119 

100 

97 

92 

6D 

155 

55 

28 

87 

68 

83 

93 


$3,438,514 
1,9::0,369 
l,2S:),84l 
605,084 
141,C  80 
67,f81 
168,181 
13r,91T 
547,397 
833,971 
329,156 
175,C4!> 
427,13T 
313,754 
660.l;35 
473,753 


$2,479,821 
3,369,590 
464,145 
337,311 
440,144 
55,176 
222,796 
116,853 
405,4^9 
924,073 
214,594 
207,252 
222,519 
390.885 
297,446 
105,445 


$5,918,335 
5.359,f59" 
1,753,986 
942,395 
590,124 
123,157 
3C0.977 
254,770 
952,796 
1,763,V44 
543,750 
442,492 
649,656 
704,639 
858,381 
579,198 


77 
65 
127 
29 
29 
21 
37 
25 
79 
87 
55 
57 
63 
61 
69 
52 


OS 
S9 
55 
39 
74 
33 
85 
6-2 
50 
49 
47 
65 
3T 
53 
58 
35 


Totals  and  averages. 


2379 


$11,514,-.00  I  $10,314449 


$21,828,049 


07 


07 


$1,050,652 

I,039,8j9 

465,298 

191,4-20 

29,054 

29,645 

79.834 

35,630 

303  571 

573,746 

194,723 

39,545 

183,814 

145  679 

385,083 

2G4,8.'6_ 

$5,648,422" 


Companii 


i  Freight- 


Total 


Total 
Receipts 


Net 


lile. 


Ratio  of  net  In- 
come to  Receipts 
from  Passengers, 
Mails,  etc. 


Ratio  of  net 

Receipts 
from  Freight. 


Net  Income 
'rom  Passenger 

pSie^n. 


New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Erie 

Hudson  River 

Harlem 

Ogdensburg 

Buffalo,  Corning,  and  New  York. 

Watertown  and  Rome 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Western 

Boston  and  Providence 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Boston  and  Maine 

Eastern 

Totals  and  averages 


$1,179,642 

1,682,483 

127,937 

133,248 

144.766 

21,107 

91,385 

16,400 

54,796 

144,957 

17,562 

T9,917 


$2.830.294 

2,722,351 

533,235 

324,668 

170,859 

50,752 
171,219 

52,030 
358,367 
720,703 
210,285 
119,465 


$10,170 

11,573 

12,180 

7,080 

4,t:53 

1,231 

4,030 

2,856 

13,809 

11,393 

9,879 

15,803 

7,467 

10,333 

10.342 

6,2'.:8 


$4863 
5867 
4119 
2441 
1436 

507 
1765 

466 
51C4 
4650 
3823 
4206 


Per  Cent. 
•48 
•52 
•36 
•32 
•19 
•44 
•48 
•26 
•55 
•63 
•59 
•23 
•44 
•46 
•69 
•62 


er  Cent. 

•48 
•50 
•28 
•39 
•33 
•38 
•41 
•14 
•14 
•16 
•08 
•30 


Cents. 
77 
69 
77 
25 
19 
24 
52 
13 
90 
79 
85 
24 
67 
52 
94 
96 


$3,555,153  I  $9.203.575 


$9,170  I  $3808 


•49 


•34 


70 


Companies. 


Net  Income 

from 

Freight  per 
Mile  run. 


New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Erie 

Hudson  River 

Harlem 

Ogdensburg 

Buffalo,  Corning,  and  New  York. 

Watertown  and  Rome 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Western , 

Boston  and  Providence 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Boston  and  Maine 

Eastern  . . 


$  Cts. 
99 

115 
46 
52 
54 
38 
94 
26 
25 
22 
16 
63 


Totals  and  averages. 


Expenses  of 
Passengers, 
Mails,  etc., 


Net  Income 
from  Passen- 
gers, Mails, 
etc.,  carried 


Cents. 

1-091 

•983 

1-085 

1-904 

2-811 

1-487 

1-574 

1-586 

•923 

•924 

1-121 

1-471 

1-322 

•971 

•618 

1-116 


1-098 


Cents. 

1-007 

1-076 

•606 

•881 

•676 

1-151 

1-423 

•553 

1-150 

2-000 

1-623 

•429 

1-058 

•841 

1-352 

1^839 

1.058 


of  freight 

per  Ton 
carried 
one  Mile. 

1-603 

1-290 
1-853 
2-042 
1-501 
1-866 
1-603 
2-442 
2-909 
2-410 
3-807 
2-278 
6-510 
3-979 
3-362 
4-165 


1-880 


Net  Income 

from  Freight 

per  Ton 

Mile. 


Cents. 

1-453 

1-286 

•705 

1-334 

•735 

1-156 

1-114 

•339 

•454 

•449 

•339 

•972 


•990 


gers,  Mails, 
etc.,  per 
Mile  run. 


Cents. 
77 


70 


Net  Income 

from 

Freight  per 

each  Mile, 

run. 


$Cts. 

99 
115 
46 
52 
54 
38 
94 
26 
25 
22 
16 
63 
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OPERATIONS  or  THE  RAILBOADS  or  MASSACHUSETTS  FEOM  1846  TO  1856. 


Number  of 

Number 

Number  of  Miles  ran. 

ToUl 

ToUl 

Yean. 

Railways 
in 

of  Miles 
in 

Cost. 

By 

Pawengor 

By 
Freight 

By 

other 

Total. 

Receipts 
per  Mile 

Expenses 
per  Mile 

Net  Income 
per  Mile 

operation. 

operation. 

Trains. 

Trains. 

T 

tini 

run. 

run. 

run. 

»Cts. 

fc5 

Cents. 

1846 

16 

622 

$27,034,927 

1.435,737 

746.547 

145,703 

2,339,484 

1  56 

73 

83 

1847 

IS 

715 

32,796.363 

1,78.1,038 

1,181,432 

206,673 

3,177.143 

1  55 

75 

81 

1848 

21 

787 

41,392,632 

2,112,496 

1,220,319 

261,772 

3,5!'8,OS9 

1  50 

76 

74 

1819 

27 

945 

45 

,125,768 

2 

33(1,891 

1,243,739 

23 

2,1- 

2 

3.806 

752 

1  51 

76 

75 

1850 

32 

1092 

6(».<:59,452 

2,6(17611 

1.327,046 

281,168 

4,215.825 

1  52 

74 

78 

1851 

36 

1142 

52.595,888 

2,760,888 

1,424.209 

203,067 

4,398,370 

150 

76 

74 

1852 

36 

1150 

53,076,013 

2,997,022 

1,589,590 

199,  171 

4,785,783 

144 

77 

67 

1853 

38 

1164 

54 

,914.506 

3 

186,957 

1,792,544 

24 

1.3; 

S 

5,1-30 

840 

152 

82 

70 

1854 

37 

1104 

57,095,498 

3,314,459 

1,469,108 

254.447 

5,531,064 

157 

98 

59 

1855 

37 

1273 

60,339,391 

8,116,401 

2,041,834 

228,181 

5,385,416 

1  69 

105 

64 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Years. 

From 
Passengers. 

From 
Merchandise 
and  Gravel. 

From 
Mails, 
Rente,  etc. 

Total. 

Of 

Road-bed. 

Of  Motive 
Power 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Net  Income. 

1846 

$2.018,1(13 

$1,467,969 

$119,217 

$3,642,171 

$313,788 

$331,562 

$1.059.604 

$1,696,576 

$1.945,5  5 

1847 

2,5.)9,784 

2,205,84!) 

196,721 

4,964,5 

:;2 

4sO.(J 

40 

!:;- 

,088 

1,434,790 

2,372,432 

2.5;  2.07:1 

1848 

2,849,722 

2,335,4(17 

220,725 

5.4i'5.845 

434,009 

498,556 

1,754,419 

2,741,604 

2.606.411 

1849 

3,033.701 

2,411,307 

252,991 

5,741,799 

579,430 

5'iO,949 

l,67!i,613 

2.800.818 

2,850.981 

1850 

3,404,948 

2.608,766 

296,537 

6,419,533 

578,673 

485.762 

I,f05.019 

3,112,795 

3,ii<!6,738 

1851 

3,525,128 

2,650,465 

280,248 

6,599,676 

652,666 

591,960 

2,083.411 

8,888,906 

1852 

3,641,790 

2.819,409 

273,801 

6,835,517 

751,701 

594,144 

2,288,  2!'6 

3.673,410 

3/21  2',  107 

1853 

4,171,964 

3,330,369 

317,627 

7,977,5 

-7 

912,8 

56 

72- 

,301 

2,674,5':8 

4,324013 

3.653.514 

1854 

4,465,836 

3.725,186 

346,441 

8,696,251 

1,233,076 

1,0(18,041 

3,1.  '1,1  17 

5,461,047 

1855 

4,600,877 

3.904,075 

451.504 

9,077,529 

1,367,10> 

886,  £56 

3,395.647 

5  650,600 

3*426^929 

Net 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 
Tons  of 

Number 

f  To 

M 

Weight,  i 
of  Passe 

i  Tons, 
nger 

Weight,  in  Tons, 
of  Freight  Trains, 

Total  Number  of 

Increase 

Passengers 

P 

assengers 

tferchandi» 

3 

of  Merch 

andi 

-e 

Trains, 

not  including 

Tons,  not  in- 

Years. 

per  Cent. 

carried  in 

h 

tuled  one 

and  Grave 

and  G 

:m- 

in 

luding 

Passen- 

Merchandise  and 

cluding  Passen- 

on Cost. 

the  Cars. 

Mile. 

, 

arried  in  tl 

a 

hauled  ot 

c  M 

le. 

g 

rs,  haul 

ed  one 

Gravel,  hauled 

gers,  hauled  one 

Cars. 

Mile 

one  Mile. 

Mile. 

1846 

$720 

4,752,818 

82,024,265 

1,140,265 

39,2!  5,049 

til.44u,637 

71.030,160 

171,865,837 

1,847 

795 

5,341,341 

9 

),  870,  187 

1.665,218 

66.8: 

3,7: 

3 

79,208 

,113 

108,345,834 

254.452.640 

1848 

65i 

6.728,427 

118,005,742 

1,894,182 

64,577,165 

107,236,614 

119,604,791 

291,418,570 

1849 

632 

8,336,854 

136,090,369 

2,025,727 

66,734,812 

108,141 

,392 

124.045.927 

298.921,131 

I860 

649 

8,751,372 

147,605,638 

2,188,838 

72,111,962 

99,922,192 

130.825,802 

302,759,955 

1851 

620 

9,510,858 

152,916,183 

2,260,346 

70,2C6,310 

98766,749 

118,695,509 

287,667.603 

1852 

605 

9,810,056 

161,694,655 

2,533,287 

77,638,247 

101,746,153 

131,077,450 

310,461,850 

1853 

664 

11,479,232 

18 

3,865,727 

3,041.78-2 

!:5.9S 

5,83 

2 

106,148 

,699 

148.804,441 

350,038.972 

1854 

56S 

12,3:)2,703 

194,158,802 

3,757,631 

104,533,043 

122,063,281 

171,677,-;  54 

3f8,323,57S 

1S55 

568 

11,339,850 

185,160,127 

3,062,251 

103,676,163 

116,689,219 

165,260,745 

385,626,127 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBEB  OF  MILES,  EQUIPMENT,  COST,  ANI>  REVENUE  or  THE  PRINCIPAL  UAILBOADB  IN 

UNITED  STATES  FOB  1856. 


Railroads. 

Miles. 

Equipment. 

Cost. 

Revenue. 

Length. 

ished. 

Loco- 
motives. 

Cars. 

Capital 
paid  in. 

Funded 
Debt. 

Floating 
Debt. 

Total. 

Earnings. 

Net 

Earnings. 

Baltimore     and     Ohio,) 

380 

30 

118 
210 
228 
60 

141 

394 
221 
98 

111 
259 
40 

72 
144 
704 

84 

110 

108 
84 
103 
253 
330 

468 

225 
288 
75 
556 
497 
188 
62 
47| 
353 
98 

208 

380 
30 
118 
210 
228 
60 

141 

155 
206 
98 

111 
259 
40 

72 
144 
627 

84 

110 

61 
84 
103 
155 
330 

338 

125 

288 
34 
550 
497 
133 
62 
47! 
353 
98 

208 

204 

4 

16 
27 
41 
24 

33 

24 
26 

30 
52 
5 

-57 
83 

10 

19 

12 

38 
14 
23 
81 

74 

25 
31 

209 
203 
85 
23 

3333 

IPS 
219 
372 
722 
382 

445 

532 
275 

2057 
1050 
93 

65S 

1452 

189 

342 

2-77 
556 
186 

274 
1522 

1011 

35S 
324 

266:': 
2!)3> 
517 
381 

$10,118,902 

1,650,000 
1,881,635 
1,475,300 
4,029,000 
2,153,900 

4,547,020 

2,880,784 
3,323,712 
1,302,804 

3,051,622 
5,441)500 
1,000,000 

2,350,000 
3,758,892 
2,571,050 

834,157 

1,303,675 
1,037,832 
8,981,327 
1,353,755 
4,330,550 
6,033,432 

4,082,600 
1,826,439 

a,5ii,8M 

2.000,000 
24,136,661 
10,000,000 
4,217.100 
3,000,000 
4.532.000 

$12,754,940 

1,214,500 
1,240,000 
1,971,000 
1,011,000 

98,400 

2,750,313 
3,070,278 
1,611,000 

2,400,000 
2,834,330 
600,000 

944,000 
8,842,000 
19,247,000 

852,000 

1,396,800 

1/64,000 

828.000 
129,000 
7,150,000 
5,408,068 

8,646,300 

2,347,500 
4.774.722 
3,000,000 
14,763,897 
84,891,000 

2,215,000 
2,463,000 

$194,043 

25,000 
29,829 
282,579 
114.  OS5 
265,441 

124.458 

203,679 
335,473 
469,939 

1,063,756 
438,238 
109,062 

408',  363 
2,558,703 

174,259 

259,479 

82,131 
193,537 

785,180 
406,438 
67,889 
800,764 

5:>,74S 

1,104,06^ 
668,861 

73,010 

$23,067,885 

1,675,000 
3,125,964 
2,997,879 
6,114,085 
3,430,341 

4,709,878 

5,924,776 
7,029,463 
3,383,743 

6,515,378 
8,714,068 
1,709,062 
3,294,000 
13,009.255 
24,376.753 

1,860,416 

2,959,954 

2,683.963 
4002.864 
1,482,765 
11.480,550 
12,286,676 

13,135,333 

4.241.828 
7,687.340 
5,069.748 

86,9)  :.  !ir,;i 
10,128,766 
6,288,010 

7,000,000 
19.874,621 
19,525,694 

7,800,000 

$4,385,952 

444,220 
298,293 
722,581 
1,416,304 
508,271 

1,290,296 

681,878 

970.471 
264,974 

1,269,108 
2,315,787 
239,926 

730,794 
1,812.088 
1,532,119 

191,538 
418,654 

678,120 

349,940 
196,089 

2,878,321 

2,595,630 

691.241 

7:10,407 

7,773,069 
6,349,060 

l,04't.393 

1.177.476 
3.538,333 
4,321,794 

471,000 

$2,001,172 

235,044 
140,828 
379,822 
709,305 
'-•64.2'.  5 

732,056 

309,519 
518831 
138,694 

450,540 
1,252,042 
142,702 
291,405 

527.053 
65,670 

221,749 

340.422 
195,242 
64,819 

1,306,503 

984,810 

417.444 
369,453 
181,065 

3,005.670 

e=t>77.47r, 
1,829,278 
2,444,433 

Baltimore     and     Ohio,  \ 
Washington  Branch.  .  f 
Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
Chicago,Burlington,  and) 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island. 
Cincinnati,       Hamilton,) 

Cleveland,      Columbus,  \ 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg.  . 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  
Covington  and  Lexington. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  ) 
and  Western  f 

Galena  and  Chicago  
Green   Bay,  Milwaukie,) 

Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Indianapolis  and  Belle-) 

Indianapolis  andCincin-1 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukie. 

Macon  and  Western  
Marietta  and  Cincinnati.  . 

Michigan  Southern  and) 
Northern  Indiana  ..,.( 
Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 
New  Albany  and  Salem.  .  . 
N'e.w  Jersey  Central  

New  York  and  Krio  
New  York  and  Harlem  .  .  . 
New  York  and  New  Haven 
Panama  .... 

Pennsylvania  (.Vntnil 
Philadelphia  and  Heading. 
Haute,  Alton,  and) 
St.  Louis  [not  official]/ 

118 
141 

1754 
5778 

12.;i55.525 
9,054,267 

8.8:10,600 

1,143,055 
1,480,827 

3,250,000 

4,600,000 

60,000 
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Railroad  to  the  Pacific. — The  proposed  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  involves  so  many  questions  as  to  feasibility  and 
cost,  requiring  to  determine  much  more  accurate  data 


than  we  now  possess,  that  it  is  better  to  give  only  the 
statistics  that  have  up  to  this  time  been  obtained,  and 
abstain  from  arguments  in  favor  of  any  route. 


SURVEYED  ROUTES  FOR  A  RAILROAD  PKOM  TUK  MISSISSIPPI  OR  ITS  TRIBUTARIES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. — FEOM  THB 

KEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


Description  of  Route. 


1.  Route  near  47th  and  49th  parallels,  from  St.  Paul  to) 

Vancouver j 

a.  Extension  thence  to  Seattle 

2.  Near  the  41st  and  42d  parallels,  via  South  1'ass  from) 

Council  Bluffs  to  Benicia / 

3.  Near  the  3Sth  and  39th  parallels,  from  Westport  to) 

San  Francisco,  by  the  Coo-che-to-pa  and  Tah-ee-;- 
chay-pah  Passes / 

b.  Same,  from  Westport  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Coo-) 

che-to-pah  and  Madelin  Passes J 

4.  Near  the  35th  parallel,  from  Fort  Smith  to  San  Pedro. 

c.  Near  the  35th  parallel,  from  Fort  Smith  to  San  Fran-\ 

cisco / 

5.  Near  the  32d  parallel,  from  Fulton  to  San  Pedro 

d.  Fulton  to  San  Francisco 


Distance 

straight 

Line. 
~Mile7.~ 

1465 
45 

1410 

1740 


1400 
1620 


. 

proposed 
Route. 


Miles. 

1864 

161 

2032 

2080 

2290 
1892 
2174 

1618 
2039 


Sum  of 

Ascent  and 

Descent. 


Feet. 
18,100 

1,000 
29,120 

49,986  j 

56,514 

48,812 
50,670 

32,784 
42,008 


Estimated 
Cost. 


$130,781,000 

10,090,000 

116,095,000 

So  great  that 
road  is  im- 
practicable. 

do. 

169,210,265 
169,210,205 

68,970,000 
93,120,000 


Through 
arable 
Lands. 


Miles. 
374 
101 
632 

620 

670 
416 
644 

408 
759 


Tli  rough 
sterile 
Land. 


Miles. 
1430 


1400 


1460 


1210 
1280 


Miles  of  Route  elevated 


I  Between  I  Between  I  Between  I  Between      Between      Between      Between      Between       Between 
[,    ,    1  and  2000  2  and  3000  3  and  4000  4  and  5000  5  and  6000  6  and  7000  7  and  8000  8  and  9000  9  and  10,000 


Length  of  level 


al  Working 
ixpenses. 


Summit 

of 

highest 
Pass. 


470 
161 
180 
340 
275 
305 


530 


720 


130 


28 


170 
276 
308 
347 


210 
165 
190 
260 


160 
348 
143 
185 


580 
46G 
725 
160 


285 
170 
284 
305 


270 
00 
110 
235 


107 
155 
15.5 
95 


20 

SO 

so 


485 
700 


300 
410 


100 
160 


170 
205 


503 

504 


60 
CO 


Miles. 

2207 
180 
2583 
3125 
3360 
2816 
3137 
2239 
2834 


Feet. 
6,044* 

8,373 

10,032t 
10,032t 
7,472 

5,717 
5,717 


Tunnel  at  elevation  of  5219  feet. 


t  Tunnel  at  elevation  of  9540  feet. 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  JANUARY,  1858. 


Number 

of 
Companies. 


Length  of  Lines. 


Total. 


Open. 


Cost  of 

Construction  and 
Equipment. 


Completed 
Road  actually 


Mileage 
opened  in 


Maine 14 

New  Hampshire 15 

Vermont 8 

Massachusetts 47 

Rhode  Island 2 

Connecticut 11 

Total  six  New  England  States 97~~ 

New  York 42 

New  Jersey 16 

Pennsylvania 68 

Delaware 3 

Maryland 10 

Total  five  Middle  Atlantic  States 139 

Virginia 19 

North  Carolina 5 

South  Carolina 9 

Georgia 14 

Florida 4 

Total  five  Southern  Atlantic  States 5T~ 

Alabama 7 

Mississippi 5 

Louisiana 8 

Texas 5 

Arkansas 1 

Tennessee 9 

Kentucky 9 

Total  seven  Southwestern  States 44 

Ohio 29 

Indiana 16 

Michigan 5 

Illinois 18 

Wisconsin 10 

Iowa 7 

Missouri 4 

Total  seven  Northwestern  States 89~ 

California 1 

Grand  total 4*21 


Miles. 
586 
534 
585 

1,417 
63 
659 


8,904 

2,803 
021 

3,455 

91 

844 


7,904 

1,405 
706 
974 

1,362 
521 


1,160 
404 
996 

1,565 
146 

1,116 
666 


6,053 

3,298 
1,451 
1,025 
2,616 
1,962 
1,076 
798 


12,226 
22 


35,137 


Miles. 
541 
559 
521 

1,286 
63 
647 


$17.963.677 
17,597,703 
20,523,9:.  8 
63,384310 
2,586,512 
24,348,963 


Miles. 
474 
G54 
550 

1,215 
101 
5C5 


3,617 

2,700 
529 

2,775 

91 

798 


$146,805,163 

$103,407,268 

24,825,970 

135,160,609 

1,619,310 

44,057,831 


6,893 

1,321 
675 

748 

1,186 

128 


$309,376,488 

$37,705,049 

11,126,486 

17,601,944 

24,952,153 

3,500,000 


3,595 

2,731 
529 

2,605 

114 

429 

"6^408" 

1,553 
606 

842 

1,187 

128 


4,05S 

558 
177 
335 

147 

38 

887 

306 


$15,253,771 

5,515,00!) 

11,032,302 

5,000,000 

775,000 

19,350,390 

10,197,414 


4,316 

510 
483 
2G5 
147 
38 
654 
319 


1,438 

2,798 

1,231 

999 

2,616 

718 

256 

317 


$67,123,946 

$106,043.328 
28,801.276 
30,390,858 
86,446,291 
19,2:5,842 
9,087,529 
19.140,247 


2,446 

2,792 

1.862 

604 

2,598 

688 

256 

317 


8,935 
22 


$299,206,871 

750.000 


9,177 

22 


28,968 


$918,146,600     1        25,905 


39 


29 
5 


73 

47 

242 

8 

31 


09 
118 

87 


68 
84 
27 
96 
38 
244 
88 


645 

53 
119 
127 

82 
157 

82 
127 


747 


~2205 1 


Progress  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States. — The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number  of  miles 
of  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  every  year  from 


1838  to  1856  inclusive,  and  also  shows  the  whole  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroads  in  each  State  for  the  same  pe- 
riod: 


1622 


RAI 


PROGRESS  OP  RAHBOADS  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES. 


States. 

1M1S.    JSi'.i.    1*4(1 

1*41. 

1842.   1843. 

1*44. 

1845. 

l*4fi. 

1847. 

1848. 

1K49.I  IHoO.    ls,M.I    1862. 

1853. 

1864. 

Maine  

12 

19 

m. 
12 

12 

m. 
37 

64 

111. 

04 

in. 

64 
3 

III. 

64 

lit 

64 

64 
38 

87 
134 
93 
048 
50 
326 
£63 
1'.5 
981 
16 
324 
303 
154 
204 
609 
54 
113 
60 
60 

m. 
175 

309 
243 
1095 
50 
434 
1070 
231 
981 
16 
324 
303 

Boe 

241 
609 
64 
113 
60 
60 

224 
414 
302 
1145 
60 
r.4!) 
1404 
267 
1133 
16 
324 
413 
249 
263 
665 
54 
113 
00 
117 

283 
463 
30'. 
1,153 
60 
570 
1,940 
291 
1,326 
16 
355 
64S 
24! 
383 
S04 
54 
135 
95 
117 

in. 
394 
582 
427 
1,153 
60 
6-7 
2,123 
200 

i,  :;•>(• 

16 
355 
624 
249 
599 
857 
23 
230 
9C 
117 
32 

m. 

410 
500 
48n 
1,175 
EO 
5!C 
2,400 
350 
1,700 
M 
355 

soo 

400 
6BO 
910 
9 
i90 
210 
191 
36 

in. 
4-.".; 
646 
MI; 
1.2<7 
78 
596 
2,GCS 
448 
2,038 
84 
372 
1,252 
483 
677 
1,002 
26 
317 
266 
222 
36 
144 
866 
1?S 
2,641 
474 
1,438 
2,135 
276 
88 
23 

m. 

(MO 
618 
1,285 
*-5 
601 
2,701 
472 
2,407 
120 
378 
1,480 
612 
706 
1,062 
20 
484 
410 
264 
57 
189 
509 
307 
2,869 
C01 
1,807 
2,534 
630 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts.  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  . 
Connecticut  .... 

126 
60 
36 
325 
108 
562 
1C 
181 
125 

144 
60 
36 
325 
124 
562 
16 
181 
125 

144 

50 
36 
404 
148 
662 
10 
181 
125 
53 
137 
185 

21<J 
50 
212 
496 
186 
893 
16 
202 
147 
87 
204 
271 

435 
50 

238 
590 
186 
893 
16 
2'23 
223 
87 
204 
323 

406 
60 
238 
722 
186 
893 
16 
2S8 
223 
87 
204 
368 

465 
50 
238 
722 
180 
893 
16 
•::,i 
223 
87 
204 
452 

407 
50 
2?  8 
796 

180 

16 

2CS 

'in 

87 
204 
516 

626 
50 

238 
871! 
186 
893 
10 
285 
223 
87 
204 
570 

718 
50 
238 
87S 
186 
C4« 
16 
324 
270 
87 
2(14 
C09 
38 
91 
60 
40 

7'JO 
50 
238 
902 
195 
£81 
10 
G24 
303 
87 
304 
609 
54 
01 
60 
40 

New  Jersey  
Pennsylvania.  .  . 

Virginia  

North  Carolina.  . 

South  Carolina  . 

137 

57 

137 

100 

Florida  

46 

40 

40 

46 
14 
40 

46 
14 
40 

46 
26 
40 

40 
26 
40 

40 
42 
40 

46 
42 
40 

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

40 

40 

40 

Texas  

Missouri  

Tennessee  

134 
!3 
890 
474 
68fi 
271 
20 

185 
9:i 
1,£85 
474 
755 
290 
50 

80B 

150 
2.50( 
'474 
950 
1.20( 
200 

Kentucky  

2S 

25 

28 

28 
36 
138 

?8 
84 
138 

28 
84 
174 

28 
84 
206 

28 
84 
238 

28 
84 
238 
30 
22 

28 
129 
270 
30 
22 

28 
274 
270 
42 
22 

J8 

274 
270 
86 
22 

£8 

2rg 

344 
86 

22 

56 
631 
379 
215 
148 

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Wisconsin  

Iowa  

2f:3 

23 

California  

Total  

1843|1920  2167 

8319 

3877  4174 

4311 

4511 

4870 

5336 

5tiS:>j<>850|7u55,tW90 

11,631 

13.213 

18.2C5j21,12s  : 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  i  the  year  1855,  being  an  increase  of  3407  miles  for  the 


found  that  the  construction  of  railroads  has  made 
greater  progress  in  1856  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  number  of  miles  in  operation  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1856,  is  24,476,  against  21,069  at  the  close  of 


year. 


We  add  to  the  last  two  columns  of  the  following  ta- 
ble the  population  and  wealth  of  the  several  States,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


MILES  or  RAILEOAD  IN  OPERATION  ON  THE  31  ST  DECEMBER.  1856. 


States. 

1855. 

1856. 

Increase. 

Population,  1856. 

Wealth,  1850. 

Maine  

422 

442 

20 

623  862 

$131  128  186 

646 

646 

324  701 

103  804  3°6 

516 

516 

3°5  206 

91  165  680 

Massachusetts  

1,207 

1  285 

78 

1  133  123 

597  936  S95 

Rhode  Island  

78 

85 

1 

106  927 

91  <!99  850 

596 

601 

5 

401  292 

203  760  831 

New  York  

2  668 

2  701 

33 

3  470  059 

1  364  154  025 

New  Jersey  

448 

472 

24 

569  499 

179  750  000 

Penn  sylvania  

2,038 

2  407 

369 

2  542.S60 

1  031  731  304 

Delaware  

84 

120 

36 

97,295 

30  400  9°4 

378 

6 

639  580 

261  243  660 

1  252 

1  480 

228 

1  512  .V!;; 

530  9f  4  897 

North  Carolina  

483 

612 

129 

921  S52 

239  603  072 

South  Carolina  

677 

706 

29 

705661 

303,434  940 

Georgia  

1,002 

1,062 

60 

935,090 

,v>n  HIM)  OoO 

Florida  

26 

26 

26 

110,725 

49,461,461 

Alabama  

317 

484 

167 

825.192 

279,213,037 

255 

410 

155 

671  649 

550  5-  5  000 

222 

264 

42 

600  387 

270  4-25,000 

Texas  

36 

57 

51 

500,000 

240,000  000 

Tennessee  

366 

509 

143 

1,092  470 

321.776  810 

Kentucky  

198 

307 

109 

1,086.587 

411,000  198 

Ohio  

2,641 

2,809 

228 

2,215.750 

860.S77,354 

Indiana  

1,438 

1,807 

369 

1,149,606 

301,85^,464 

Michigan  

474 

601 

130 

509,374 

110,5'.  31:80 

Illinois  

2  135 

2  534 

399 

1,242,917 

333,237,474 

Wisconsin  

276 

630 

354 

552,109 

87.500.0(11) 

Iowa  

88 

253 

165 

325,014 

110,000.000 

Missouri  

144 

189 

45 

831,215 

223.94s;:;  t 

California  

23 

23 

335,000 

lG5,Oi>,p.it,  n 

Arkansas  

0 

0 

253.117 

r,4.-.M(>.7'.T. 

Territories  and  District  of  Columbia. 

0 

0 

303,500 

TiU'T  • 

Total  

21,128 

24,476 

3407 

26,f64,312 

$9,  SI  T.C.I] 

Estimated  increase  of  property  si 

nee  1850  

$11,317,611,072 

The  above  table,  condensed,  presents  the  following 
points : 

Miles  opened  in  five  years  ending  1832 1 31 

1837 1,281 

1842 2,465 

1847 1,439 

1862 6,295 

1857 13,869 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  by  the  eight 
Western  States ;  next  by  the  Southern  States ;  while 
:]<.<•  Northeastern  States  have  made  but  trifling  addi- 
tions to  their  public  works. 


1855. 

1856. 

Increase. 

6  Eastern  States     

Miles. 
8,466 

Miles. 
3,675 

Miles. 

110 

4  Middle       "      

5.700 

46-J 

18  Southern    " 

5.?06 

6.304 

1154 

8  Western    "      

7,219 

8,897 

1681 

Total  

21.1-.-8 

24.476   • 

3407 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  prepared  a  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
in  1855,  from  which  we  make  the  following  summary. 
Returns  not  having  been  received  from  a  number  of 
companies,  these  figures  are  only  approximative. 
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Capital  paid  in       $430,286,946 

at  the  end  of  1854,  had  been  made  by  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  by  the  United  States, 
n  providing  themselves  with  railways. 
liailways.  —  General  summary  of  the  comparative  ex- 
ent  of  railway  open  at  the  close  of  1854,  in  different 
countries  : 

Funded  debt       :>(>:;,  i:;7.'.i7:'. 

Flo  iting  debt   40,126,988 

Expended  in  1855        "$770,551,877 

Kequired  to  finish  the  roads  313,S29.2ii7 

Total  estimated  cost  $l,0'JO,;i81,114 

Miles  finished  19,  '.UC 

Miles  unfinished  10,00.) 

Countries. 

Area  in 

Sfjunru 
Miles. 

No.  of 

lUilway 
open  in 
1854. 

>  Rail 
open  to  each 

loo  s.juaro 

Are». 

Total  length        30,005 

Receipts  for  the  year  $91,182,683 

According  to  these  figures,  the  average  cost  per  mile 
would  only  amount   to  $30,000,  whereas   experience 
proves  that  $35,000  is  nearer  the  truth.      Assuming 
;his  estimate,  the  total  cost  of  the  36,000  miles,  when 
finished,  would  amount  to  $1,260,000,000. 
The  average  cost  of  a  portion  of  our  railroad  system 
ias  been  as  follows  : 

England  and  Wales  

67,800 

:;  1,-j-m 
31,870 

0,100 
1,040 
900 

15-2 
35 
2-8 

Ireland  

119,'JlO 
205,000 
208,000 
11,000 

8,040 
2,910 
5,400 
530 

6-7 

1-4 
2-0 

4-8 

Belgium  

484,000 
7,800 
47,000 
46,000 

8,840 
1,300 

2,7UO 
2,000 

1-8 
16-6 
5-8 
43 

Costing.           Per  Mile. 

30  roads  in  New  York  $80,000,000     $-10.:;  !  t 
38     "      "  Massachusetts                    60  000  000       44  4S'2 

Pennsylvania  

12     "      "  the  South  and  West  ..      50,000,000       45.r,5:t 

100,800 
40,000 
S3.SOO 
55,400 

6,01)0 
0,000 
1.500 
2,800 

5-4 
7  '7 
4-4 
5-0 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  mon- 
ey which  has  been  expended  upon  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  furnished  by  our  own  citizens,  and  the 
remainder  (chiefly  for  bonds)  has  been  obtained  from 
Foreign  investments. 
In  conclusion,  we  mav  add.  that,  in  reviewing  the 

Ohio  

Illinois  

Twenty-two  other  States 
of  the  Union  

129/200 
1.351,000 

7.300 
8,200 

5-6 
00 

Totals  

2,180,040 

3-2,38'J    j          1-5 

progress  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  fu- 
ture prospects,  are  much  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  originators  of  the  system.  The  number  of  miles 
built  in  the  first  ten  years  of  our  railroad  history,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1828,  was  1843,  of  which  New  York 
State  built  18  per  cent.  The  number  of  miles  built  in 
the  second  ten  years,  or  from  1838  to  1848,  was  3839, 
of  which  New  York  built  15  per  cent.  From  1848  to 
1856  the  number  built  was  18,794,  of  which  New  York 
built  9  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  New  York  has 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  length  of  railroads,  and 
ranks  next  to  Illinois  in  number  of  miles.  Our  rail- 
road history  has  had  two  eras — the  first  from  1828  to 
1848,  when  there  was  in  the  number  of  miles  built  an 
average  increase  of  268  miles  per  year ;  and  the  second 
from  1848  to  1856,  having  an  average  increase  of  235C 
miles  per  year.  In  many  of  the  States  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  system  is  quite  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  people ;  but  in  many  others,  Kentucky  being  th 
most  notable  instance,  it  is  much  less. 

The  cost  of  these  26,000  miles  of  railroad  built  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1857  is  estimated  at  $920,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $35,000  @  $36,000  per  mile  ;  and,  if  th( 
rails  had  been  laid  with  American  iron,  produced  bi 
domestic  labor,  it  would  have  been  the  most  produc 
tivo  investment  the  country  ever  made. 

The  Railroad  Systems  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
— Among  the  greatest  achievements  are  the  opening  u] 
of  new  fields  of  supply,  and  the  deepening  of  old  chan 
nels  of  consumption.  They  have  brought  into  profita 
ble  use  mines,  forests,  quarries,  arable  and  grazing  dis 
tricts,  fisheries,  harbors,  and  rivers,  previously  inacces 
sible. 

But  still  greater  even  than  these  achievements  ar 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  cheap  and  rapid  con 
veyance  of  passengers  over  long  distances.  Every  en 
terprise  is  now  carried  on  with  perhaps  ten  times  a 
much  dispatch,  and  with  ten  times  less  trouble  tha 
forty  years  ago ;  and  the  facility  of  personal  superin 
tendence  is  certainly  twenty  times  greater  than  it  wa 
then.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  comprehend  tha 
to  accelerate  even  by  a  few  years  the  completion  in 
country  of  an  extensive  system  of  railways,  is  to  con 
fer  upon  it  advantages  the  real  value  of  which  it  i 
impossible  to  represent  in  terms  of  money ;  and  we  shal 
find,  in  the  considerations  connected  with  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  facts,  a  correction  of  many  prevalent  er 
rors  relative  to  the  cost  of  English  railways. 

Let  UB  see  what  was  the  comparative  progress  which, 


It  appears  by  these  figures  that  the  only  country 
or  State  possessing  a  greater  extent  of  railway  (com- 
pared with  territorial  area)  than  England  and  Wales 
was  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the  area  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  only  an  eighth  part  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  progress  has  been  less 
than  a  seventh  of  our  own.  Even  in  Belgium,  and 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  progress  has  been 
barely  a  third  of  ours.  In  Scotland  the  progress  has 
been  twice  as  rapid  as  in  Germany;  and  if  fair  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  lake  and  mountain  surface  of 
Scotland,  the  progress  in  it  will  exceed  the  progress  of 
Belgium,  and  of  those  Western  States  of  the  Union 
where  railways  are  made  with  a  cheapness  and  facility 
unknown  any  where  else. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  which 
seem  to  be  established  by  the  facts  and  statements  be- 
fore us,  viz. : 

1.  That  of  the  three  hundred  millions  sterling  actu- 
ally expended  in  railways  to  the  close  of  1855,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  fully  one  half,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  sterling,  were  expended  during  the  five 
years,  1846,  '47,  '48,  '49,  and  '50,  and  that  of  the  8300 
miles  of  railway  open  and  at  work  at  the  close  of 
1855,  fully  one  half,  or  4150  miles,  were  completed  and 
brought  into  operation  for  the  first  time  during  the 
five  years  now  enumerated. 

2.  That  the  consequence  of  so  prodigious  an  outlay 
in  so  small  a  space  of  time  has  been  to  place  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  especially  England,  so  far  in 
advance  of  other  countries  in  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
tensive railway  system,  that,  adopting  the  fair  test  of 
comparing  territorial  area  with  railway  mileage,  En- 
gland has  a  comparative  mileage  three  times  great- 
er than  Belgium,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
seven  times  greater  than  France  and  Germany. 

3.  That  the  introduction  on  the  largest  scale  into 
this  country,  and  in  degrees  more  limited  into  other 
countries,  of  a  change  so  extensive,  absolute,  and  fun- 
damental in  the  means  of  transit,  has  already  led,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  lead  still  further,  to  important 
modifications  in  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of 
and  the  demand  for  large  classes  of  commodities — these 
modifications  tending  generally  to  reductions  of  price, 
as  a  consequence  of  diminished  cost  of  production  or 
reduced  expenses  in  conveyance  to  market. 

4.  That  as  regards   the  150  millions   sterling  ex- 
pended in  this  country  in  the  five  years,  1846-'50,  its 
operation  was  to  give  employment,  during  periods, 
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first,  of  dear  food  (1846-'47),  and  second,  of  extreme 
commercial  difficulty  (1847-'48-'49),  to  a  body  of  ar- 
tisans and  others,  varying  from  upward  of  a  million  to 
half  a  million  of  persons. 

5.  That  on  the  other  hand,  the  calls  by  the  process 
of  which  the  150  millions  were  gradually  raised  from 
the  middle  and  wealthier  classes,  who  were  the  holders 
of  railway  shares,  operated  like  an  income  tax,  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  which  was  provided  by  the  resort 
to  severe  economy,  or  by  additional  exertions  to  pro- 
duce augmented  resources. 

6.  That  the  retrenchments  and  increased  exertions 
of  the  contributors  of  calls,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
more   than  counterbalanced  the  consumption  of  the 
army  of  laborers  employed  in   railway  works,  and 
also  the  expenditure  for  tke  purpose  of  those  works  on 
imported  materials;  and  hence  that  even  during  the 
five  years,  1846-'50,  of  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  thirty  millions  sterling,  the  balance  of  trade  was,  as 
a  general  result,  constantly  in  our  favor. 

7.  That  during  the  five  years  in  question  the  aver- 
age annual  return  yielded  by  the  (say)  200  millions 
actually  expended  in  railway  undertakings  was  less 
than  2  per  cent,  per  annum;  that  beyond  the  failure 
of  annual  return  there  was  a  depreciation  of  market 
price  equal  to  about  50  per  cent,  below  par  value ; 
and  that  while  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  country, 
with  comparative  ease,  from  the  effects  of  so  severe  a 
strain,  abundantly  indicates  its  resources ;  still  the  de- 
pression and  losses  experienced  bv  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  middle  class  during  184G-'50,  and  even  later, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been,  to  some  extent,  a  cause 
of  the  dullness  of  trade  and  the  low  range  of  prices 
which  prevailed  during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of 
the  period. 

8.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  after  1850 
of  an  annual  heavy  demand  for  calls,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  dividends  on  the  capital  previously  expended, 
the  still  more  rapid  advance  of  the  market  price  of  rail- 
way stock,  and,  more  powerful  still,  the  effect  upon  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  several  thousand  miles  of 
railway  communication,  may  be  regarded  as  explain- 
ing in  some  important  degree  the  comparative  pros- 
perity and  ease  which  have  prevailed  since  1851. 

9.  That  finally,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  rail- 
way excitement  of  1841-M5  was  in  many  respects  ir- 
rational and  disgraceful,  and  in  numerous  individual 
cases  the  source  of  crime  and  ruin,  still  it  enabled  this 
country  to  pass,  almost  at  one  step,  and  by  a  single 
sharp  and  effectual  effort  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  middle  classes,  into  the  possession  of  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  railways  possessed  by  any  country ; 
that  while  these  railways  have  cost  more  to  their  pro- 
jectors than  would  have  been  expended  by  less  pre- 
cipitate adventurers,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inordinate  cost  falls  as  a  perpetual  bur- 
den upon  the  frequenters  of  the  lines ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  cost  of  the  line  and  the  rates  of  toll,  which  can 
alone  attract  customers,  have  no  necessary  or  close  de- 
pendence on  each  other.     And  hence,  that,  eccentric 
and  exceptional  as  may  have  been,  in  many  cases,  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise,  as  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  railways  in  this  country,  no  denial  can  be  given 
to  the  broad  and  beneficial  result.     That  to  private 
enterprise  we  are  indebted  for  being  a  generation  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  as  regards  the  new  means 
of  internal  transit. — TOOKE'S  History  of  Prices. 

We  give  a  summary  showing  the  number  of  miles 
and  cost  of  the  railroads  of  the  world.  This  summa- 
ry is  of  later  date  than  the  separate  statements  given 
before,  and  of  course  shows  an  increase.  There  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  miles  in  operation 
in  Germany,  according  to  the  authority  of  Tooke,  and 
the  following.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  railroads  stated  by  Tooke  as  belonging  to  Ger- 
many should  be  placed  iu  the  column  of  French  and 
iielgic  railroads. 


The  following  table  also  exhibits  the  low  cost  of 
American  railroads  compared  to  those  of  Europe. 

COMPABATIVE   TABLE   OF    ItAILEOADS   IN   OPERATION. 

Countries. 

English 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

Cost 
per  Mile. 

United  States  (1857)  .  .  . 
Great  Britain  (1855)  .  .  . 
France  (1856)  

26,0  r(l 

8,297 
4.0),  8 
8,418 
1,896 

1,095 
823 
359 
47 
60 
422 
75 

no 

60 
25 
100 

920,000,01)0 
l,4s7,i»l»U2ii 
616,118,9!15 
228,000,000 
145,000,000 
98,500,000 
41,600,000 
16,100,000 
7,000,000 
4,500,fiOO 
42,000,000 

7,;oo,ooo 

17,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,100,000 
15,000,000 

179,000 
162,000 
71.000 
63,000 
90,COO 
60,000 
45.000 
150,000 
75.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
150,000 

Germany  (1855)  

Prussia  (1855)  

Belgium  (1855).  

British  Provinces  

Panama  

South  America  

Russia  

Sweden  

Italy  

Spain  

Africa  

India  

Total 

Raisins  (Fr.  Raisins  sees,  ou  passes ;  Ger.  Rosinen; 
It.  Uve passe;  Port.  Passas ;  Russ.  Issum;  Sp.  Pasas), 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  are  produced  from 
various  species  of  vines  ;  deriving  their  names  partly 
from  the  place  where  they  grow,  as  Smyrnas,  Valen- 
cias,  etc. ;  and  partly  from  the  species  of  grape  of 
which  they  are  made,  as  muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas, 
etc.  Their  quality  appears,  however,  to  depend  more 
on  the  method  of  their  cure  than  on  any  thing  else. 
The  finest  raisins  are  cured  in  two  methods ;  either  by 
cutting  the  stalk  of  the  bunches  half  through,  when  the 
grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  and  leaving  them  suspended  on 
the  vine  till  the  watery  part  be  evaporated,  and  the 
sun  dries  and  candies  them  ;  or  by  gathering  the  grapes 
when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dipping  them  in  a  ley 
made  of  the  ashes  of  the  burned  tendrils  ;  after  which 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Those  cured  in 
the  first  way  are  most  esteemed,  and  are  denominated 
raisins  of  the  sun.  The  inferior  sorts  are  very  often 
dried  in  ovens. — THOMSON'S  Dixp. 

Raisins  are  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and 
jars.  The  finest  come  in  jars  and  quarter  boxes  weigh- 
ing about  25  Ibs.  Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are  brought 
to  us  in  mats.  Malaga  raisins  are  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. The  muscatels  from  Malaga  fetch  fully  a 
third  more  than  any  other  description  of  raisins. 

The  value  of  raisins  imported  into  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  1856-'57  was  $937,460,  viz  : 


Whence  imported. 

Pounds. 

V»lue. 

Fiance  on  the  Mediterranean  
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  
Turkey  in  Asia  

564,159 

14,489.800 
154  846 

$29.551 

876.770 
14  Go-i 

Chili  

S31  200 

t>  7'.  r> 

All  others  

159,6:5 

9,706 

Total  in  1856-'57  

15,699,6-24 

$'.i;',7  4GO 

Total  in  1855-'58  

14,300,407 

804.219 

Increase  

1,393,'207 

$73,241 

Rake,  to.  The  sea  term  for  incline,  and  applies  to 
the  masts,  stem,  and  stern-post,  etc. ;  the  bowsprit,  in- 
stead of  raking,  is  said  to  steere.  Masts  generally  rake 
aft,  and  in  peculiar  rigs  only  forward.  The  rake  of 
the  mast  has  an  influence  on  the  sailing  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  masts  of  some  schooners  rake  excessively. 
The  principal  effect  seems  to  be  to  diminish  the  effect 
common  to  all  the  sails,  of  depressing  the  ship's  head. 
To  rake  a  ship,  is  to  fire  into  her  head  or  stern  in  the 
direction  of  her  length,  or  along  her  decks.  It  is 
similar  to  what  engineers  term  enfilading. 

Rake  of  a  Ship,  is  all  that  part  of  her  hull  which 
hangs  over  both  ends  of  her  keel.  That  which  is  be- 
fore is  called  the  fore- rake  or  rake  forward,  and  that 
part  which  is  at  the  setting  on  of  the  stern-post  is 
called  the  rake-afl  or  nfterirnrd. 

Rangoon,  a  commercial  port  and  town  of  the  Bur- 
mese dominions,  about  2ti  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Eiver  Irrawaddy, 
in  lat.  16  '  42  N.,  long.  96°  20'  E.  The  town  and 
suburbs  extend  lengthwise  about  one  mile  along  the 
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bank  of  the  river,  being  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
in  depth ;  but  the  houses  are  very  unequally  scattered 
ovor  this  area.  The  fort,  or  rather  wooden  stockade, 
which  contains  the  town,  properly  so  called,  is  a  regu- 
lar square  about  14  feet  high,  composed  of  heavy  beams 
of  teak  timber.  It  appears,  from  a  census  taken  a 
short  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1824,  that  the  population  was  18,000,  which  proba- 
bly is  not  far  from  its  present  amount,  though  it  has 
been  stated  considerably  higher.  The  foreign  trade  is 
principally  regulated  by  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Court  of  Ava,  1826. 

Rangoon  is  the  chief,  arid  indeed  almost  the  only 
port  of  foreign  trade  in  the  Burmese  dominions,  which 
extend  from  between  the  loth  and  16th,  up  to  the  26th 
and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  from  the  93d  to  the 
98th  degree  of  E.  long.,  containing  an  area  of  about 
184,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,000,000.  Its  situation  is  extremely  convenient  for 
commercial  purposes,  being  situated  so  near  the  sea, 
and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
which  extends  to  Ava,  the  capital,  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  miles.  Rangoon  is  accessible  to  ships  of  even  1200 
tons  burden;  the  navigation,  although  somewhat  in- 
tricate, being  safe  and  practicable  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  native  pilots. 

The  town  has  many  advantages  for  ship-building. 
At  neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  feet ;  and  at 
springs  from  25  to  30  feet.  The  principal  teak  forests 
are,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance, and  there  is  a  water  conveyance  for  the  timber 
nearly  the  whole  way.  Ship-building  has,  in  fact, 
been  carried  on  at  Rangoon  since  1786,  and  in  the  38 
years  before  the  British  captured  it  there  had  been 
built  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European  construc- 
tion, the  total  burden  of  which  amounted  to  above 
35,000  tons.  Several  of  these  were  of  from  800  to  1000 
tons.  Under  the  direction  of  European  masters,  the 
Burmese  were  found  to  make  dexterous  and  laborious 
artisans ;  in  this  respect  greatly  surpassing  the  natives 
of  British  Indian  provinces.  There  are  two  consider- 
able markets,  where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life, 
according  to  Burmese  usage,  are  cheap  and  abundant : 
these  are  rice,  excellent  fish,  and  poultry. 

Money. — The  Burmese  currency  consists,  for  small 
payments,  of  lead ;  for  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  coins.  At 
every  payment  the  metal  must  be  weighed,  and  very 
generally  assayed — a  rude  and  very  inconvenient  state 
of  things.  The  weights  used  in  the  weighing  of  money 
are  the  same  as  those  used  on  ordinary  occasions ;  the 
kyat  or  tical,  and  the  paiktha  or  vis,  being  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  stand- 
ard. Gold  is  generally  held  to  be  about  17  times 
more  valuable  than  silver.  The  weighing  and  assay- 
ing of  the  metals  used  as  currency  gives  employment 
to  a  class  of  persons  as  brokers,  money-changers,  and 
assayers.  Every  new  assay  costs  the  owner,  if  the 
metal  be  silver,  2£  per  cent. — 1$-  per  cent,  being  the 
established  commission  of  the  assayers,  while  1  per 
cent,  is  lost,  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  in  the  operation. 
If  it  be  repeated  40  times,  it  follows  that  the  original 
amount  is  wholly  absorbed — a  fact  which  shows  the 
enormous  waste  of  metal  arising  out  of  this  rude  sub- 
stitute for  coin. 

All  grains,  pulses,  certain  fruits,  natron,  salt,  and 
lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure :  other  commod- 
ities by  weight. — For  an  account  of  the  weights  and 
measures,  see  article  BURMAII. 

Commerce. — A  considerable  intercourse  is  carried  on 
between  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  dominions  by  an 
annual  caravan,  of  which  the  merchants  are  all  Chinese. 
The  imports  from  China  consist  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, the  chief  export  from  Burma  being  cotton  wool. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  seaward  is  carried  on 
with  the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  in 
Bengal ;  Madras  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  Coromandel 


coast;  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
1'enang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  arid  occasionally 
with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  The  largest 
trade  is  with  Calcutta,  owing  to  the  great  consumption 
of  teak  timber  in  the  latter,  and  the  facility  with  which 
she  supplies  the  demand  of  the  Burmese  for  Indian 
and  British  cotton  goods.  The  articles  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  from  Rangoon  are  the  following:  Teak 
wood,  terra  Japonica.  or  catechu,  stick-lac,  beeswax,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpiment,  commonly  called 
in  India  hurtal,  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
horses,  or  rather  the  small,  hardy  pony  of  the  country, 
which  is  much  esteemed,  particularly  at  Madras.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  commodities  is  teak 
timber ;  the  quantity  of  this  wood  annually  exported 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  7500  full-sized  trees,  which  for 
the  most  part  consist  of  what  India  ship-builders  call 
shinbin,  which  are  planks  hewn  out  of  the  log  with  the 
adze  at  an  immense  waste.  The  teak  forests  of  Pegu 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  India.  The  teak  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which 
the  tide  reaches,  but  abounds  in  the  high  lands  beyond 
its  influence.  It  seems  to  be  very  generally  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  Burmese  dominions.  In  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  British  in  Martaban,  there  arc 
some  fine  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  cut  clown  for 
exportation,  and  where  it  is  believed  that  saw-mills 
have  very  recently  been  established  by  some  European 
settlers.  The  most  accessible  and  extensive  forests  of 
teak  in  the  Burmese  dominions  arc  in  the  province  of 
Sarawadi,  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Rangoon, 
with  which  there  is  a  water  communication.  The 
principal  imports  into  Burma  are  cotton  piece  goods 
from  India  and  Britain,  British  woolens,  iron,  steel, 
quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpow- 
der, saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass- 
ware, opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and 
spirits.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  cotton 
piece  goods.  The  Burmese  have  few  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  their  own,  and  appear,  from  very  early  times, 
to  have  been  furnished  with  the  principal  part  of  their 
supply  from  the  Coromandel  coast.  To  these  were 
afterward  added  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Bengal ;  and 
both  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  the  use  of  which  has  spread  very 
rapidly  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814. 

Rape,  a- biennial  plant  of  the  turnip  kind  (Brassica 
nttpus,  Linn.),  but  with  a  woody  fusiform  root  scarcely 
iit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  indigenous,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  seeds  in  July.  It  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  England,  partly  on  account  of  its  seed,  which 
is  crushed  for  oil,  and  partly  for  its  leaves  as  food  for 
sheep.  The  culture  of  rape  for  seed  has  been  much 
objected  to  by  some,  011  account  of  its  supposed  great 
exhaustion  of  the  land;  but  Mr.  Loudon  says  that, 
where  the  soil  and  preparation  are  suitable,  the  after- 
culture properly  attended  to,  and  the  straw  and  offal, 
instead  of  being  burned,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  littering  cat- 
tle, it  may,  in  many  instances,  be  the  most  proper  and 
advantageous  crop  that  can  be  employed  by  the  farmer. 
The  produce,  when  the  plant  succeeds  well,  and  the 
season  is  favorable  for  securing  the  seed,  amounts  to 
from  40  to  50  bushels  an  acre.  The  seed  is  crushed  in 
mills  constructed  for  that  purpose. — LOUDON'S  Encyc. 
of  Agriculture.  See  On,  and  LINSEED. 

The  value  of  rape-seed  and  hemp-seed  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1856-'o7  was 
$11,601,  viz. : 


Countries. 

Bushels.           Value. 

G,76S 
9,441 
!>76 

ft'5,278 

5,Tia 

610 

Total  

17,215 

$11,601 

Ratans, 

prickly  bush 

or  Canes,  the  long  slender  shoots  of  a 
(Calamus  rotang,  Linn.),  one  of  the  most 
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useful  plants  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
islands.  They  arc  exported  to  Bengal,  to  Europe,  and, 
above  all,  to  China,  where  they  are  consumed  in  im- 
mense quant  it  Irs.  For  cane  work  they  should  be 
chosen  long,  of  a  bright  pale-yellow  color,  well  glazed, 
and  of  a  small  size,  not  brittle,  or  subject  to  break. 
They  are  purchased  by  the  bundle,  which  ought  to  con- 
tain 100  ratans,  having  their  ends  bent  together,  and 
tied  in  the  middle.  In  China  they  are  sold  by  the 
picul,  which  contains  from  9  to  12  bundles.  Such  as 
are  black  or  dark  colored,  snap  short,  or  from  which 
the  glazing  flies  off  on  their  being  bent,  should  be  re- 
jected. When  stowed  as  dunnage,  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight. — MIUJURN'S  Oriental 
Commerce,  etc.  "The  ratan,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "is 
the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  but  exists  in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the 
islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula. The  finest  are  produced  in  the  country  of  the 
JJataks  of  Sumatra.  The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article  proceeds  into  the  forest  without 
any  other  instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away.  The  mode 
of  performing  the  operation  is  this :  he  makes  a  notch 
in  the  tree  at  the  root  of  which  the  ratan  is  growing, 
and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that  is  peeled  into  the 
notch.  The  ratan  now  being  pulled  through  as  long 
as  it  continues  of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation 
neatly  and  readily  freed  from  its  epidermis.  "When 
the  wood-cutter  has  obtained  by  this  means  from  300 
to  400  ratans — being  as  many  as  an  individual  can 
conveniently  carry  in  their  moist  and  undried  state — 
he  sits  down,  and  ties  them  up  in  bundles  of  100,  each 
ratan  being  doubled  before  being  thus  tied  up.  After 
drying,  the}r  are  fit  for  the  market  without  further 
preparation.  From  this  account  of  the  small  labor 
expended  in  hiinging  them  to  market,  they  can  be 
sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain 
them  in  Borneo  at  the  low  rate  of  5  Spanish  dollars  per 
100  bundles,  or  5  cents  for  each  100  ratans,  or  27  for  Id. 
The  natives  always  vend  them  by  tale ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean residents  and  the  Chinese  sell  them  by  weight, 
counting  by  piculs.  According  to  their  quantity,  and 
the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand,  the  European 
merchants  dispose  of  them  at  from  H  to  2^  dollars  the 
picul.  In  China  the  price  is  usually  about  3J  dollars 
per  picul,  or  75  per  cent,  above  the  average  prime  cost. 
In  Bengal  they  are  sold  by  tale,  each  bundle  of  about 
100  ratans  bringing  about  20^-<f." — Indian  Archipelago, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423. 

Ratliues,  small  lines  which  traverse  the  shrouds 
of  a  ship  horizontally,  at  regular  distances,  from  the 
deck  upward,  forming  a  variety  of  ladders  whereby  to 
climb  or  to  descend  from  any  of  the  mast-heads. 

Razee,  a  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a  smaller  size. 

Real,  in  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  is  of  two 
sorts  ;  viz.,  a  real  of  plate,  and  a  real  nllon.  The  for- 
mer is  a  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  from  10  to  12  J 
cents.  —  Ste  Coixs.  A  real  vellon  is  a  money  of  ac- 
count, worth  about  5  cents.  Formerly,  by  authority 
of  Congress,  the  value  of  a  real  of  plate  was  put  at  10 
cents,  and  a  real  vellon  of  Spain  at  6  cents. 

Realejo.  The  port  of  Kealejo,  on  the  Pacific,  lat. 
!  N.,  long.  87°  4:'  W.,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  canal  from  Lake  Leon,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  The  port  of  Re- 
alejo consists  chiefly  of  a  salt-water  creek,  into  which 
several  small  streams  of  water  empty  themselves.  The 
entrance  is  protected  by  an  island  about  two  miles 
long,  which  leaves  at  each  end  a  channel  where  ships 
can  enter  the  harbor,  but  extending  opposite  the  main 
land,  forming  the  port  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
it  entirely  from  any  wind  that  could  possibly  blow,  and 
also  entirely  breaking  the  swell  which  enters  the  outer 
bay  of  ( 'uiiehagua  from  the.  ocean.  The  north  entranee 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  that  at  the  south 


of  the  island  rather  narrower,  both  being  entirely  free 
from  rocks  or  hidden  dangers,  and  having  in  no  part 
less  than  live  fathoms  depth  of  water.  At  one  of  these 
openings  vessels  can  at  all  times  enter  with  a  leading 
wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  The  inside 
consists  of  a  noble  basin  of  water,  nowhere  less  than 
tour  fathoms  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  mud,  where  two 
hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  lie  at  all  times  in  the 
most  perfect  security.  One  of  the  branches  of  the 
creek  extends  inland  to  within  three  leagues  of  the 
Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua.  The  intermediate  country 
is  a  gentle  slope,  where  undoubtedly  should  em 
of  the  ends  of  the  canal  to  connect  the  Pacilic  and  At- 
lantic oceans.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
crossing  the  chain  of  hills  between  the  Lake  of  Nicar- 
agua and  San  Juan  del  Sud  would  be  entirely  avoided 
by  bringing  the  canal  through  the  Lake  of  Leon  (con- 
nected as  it  is  with  that  of  Nicaragua  by  a  river  that 
might  be  rendered  navigable  at  a  moderate  cost)  into 
the  above-named  branch  of  the  Realejo  harbor,  thus 
securing  the  great  advantage  of  an  excellent  harbor  at 
each  end  of  the  canal,  besides  man}'  others  which  are 
certainly  not  to  be  met  with  either  at  Panama,  Te- 
huantepec,  or  any  other  place.  The  town  of  Kealejo 
is  abou^  two  leagues  distant  from  the  part  of  (lie  creek 
where  vessels  lie  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  depth  for  small 
vessels  to  come  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  a  very 
little  labor  would  make  it  accessible  to  large  ships : 
but  an  enlightened  government  would  probably  prefer 
moving  the  town  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  reach, 
where  vessels  lie,  where  there  is  a  site  extremely  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  where  a  quay  might  easily  be. 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  any  number  of  ships. 
In  the  time  of  the  Spanish  government  several  ves- 
sels, some  of  300  to  400  tons,  were  built  at  liealejo, 
where  the  wood  is  very  superior  and  durable.  The 
port  of  San  Juan  del  Sud,  to  which  place  it  was  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  canal,  seems  inferior  to  Realejo  in 
•most  respects.  The  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  where  the  port 
is  situated,  is  very  difficult  to  enter  for  a  sailing  vessel 
for  five  months  in  the  year. — See  NICARAGUA  and  PAN- 
AMA. 

Ream,  a  quantity  of  paper.  The  ream  of  writing- 
paper  consists  of  twenty  quires,  each  of  twenty-four 
sheets  ;  usually  consisting  of  eighteen  quires  of  twen- 
ty-four sheets  each,  and  the  two  outside  (or  broken) 
quires  of  sixteen  to  twenty  sheets  each  ;  but  the  ream 
of  printing-paper,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
/•'.*  ream,  extends  to  twenty-one  and  a  half  quires, 
or  51(i  sheets.  Two  reams  of  paper  make  a  liundU . 

Receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  hav- 
ing received  a  sum  of  money,  or  other  valuable  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  voucher  either  of  an  obligation  or  debt 
discharged,  or  of  one  incurred. 

Reckoning,  in  Aarigation,  the  estimated  place  of 
a  ship,  calculated  from  the  rate  as  determined  by  the 
log,  and  the  course  as  determined  by  the  compass,  the 
place  from  which  the  vessel  started  being  known. 
Dead  reckoning  means  the  same  as  reckoning,  due  al- 
lowance being  made  for  drift,  lee-way,  currents,  etc. 

Red  River  is  the  first  large  river  which  enters  the 
Mississippi,  .'ill  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  rises  at 
about  lat.  34°  N.  in  the  IJnna  J-'ntficitda,  or  (ireat 
Staked  Plain.  It  is  formed  by  several  head  branches, 
and  receives  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Blue  IJiver  and  False  Washita.  A  greater  part  of 
its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red  soil,  which 
colors  the  water  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
its  name.  Its  chores  are  cove-red  with  grass,  and 
abound  with  grape-vines,  which  produce  an  excellent 
fruit.  About  one  hundred  miles  above  Natchitoehe.-, 
commences  what  is  denominated  the  Jtuft,  which  con- 
sists of  a  swampy  expansion  of  the  river  to  the  width 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  has  a  length  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  The  river  divides  into  a  great  number 
of  channels,  many  of  whieh  an;  shallow,  ami  these 
channels  have  been  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  brought 
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down  by  floods  from  its  upper  parts.  At  a  great  ex- 
pense, this  raft  has  been  so  far  removed  by  the  United 
States  government  that  steamboats  pass  through  it. 
Boats  .sometimes  pass  the  raft  by  leaving  the  river 
above  it,  in  a  channel  which  flows  out  of  it  into  some 
neighboring  lake,  and  following  the  outlet  of  this  lake 
until  it  joins  the  river  below  the  raft.  This  raft  has 
been  a  serious  obstruction,  as  the  river  would  otherwise 
be  navigable  for  steamboats  four  hundred  miles,  and 
the  lands  on  its  borders  are  highly  fertile,  and  desira- 
ble for  cultivation  for  a  great  distance  above  the  raft. 
Below  the  raft,  and  four  miles  above  Natchitochcs,  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  again  united,  but  very 
soon  divides  into  many  channels,  and  fills  an  immense 
number  of  bayous  and  lakes  that  lie  parallel  to  it.  In 
its  lower  parts  the  main  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow- 
er than  above  the  raft. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  an  inland  sea  be- 
tween Africa  and  Asia  (Arabia),  lat.  12°  40'  to  80°  N., 
long.  32°  30'  to  43°  39'  E.  Length,  northwest  to  south- 
east, upward  of  1400  miles ;  breadth  varies  to  nearly 
200  miles.  At  its  southern  extren.ity  it  communicates 
with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
In  its  northern  part  it  bifurcates  into  the  Gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akabah,  which  inclose  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Depth  varies ;  average  about  100  fathoms.  It  abounds 
•with  islands  and  coral  reefs,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  large  quantities  of 
red  coral  and  pink-colored  fuci  which  it  yields ;  while 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  ancient.  Idumce, 
"  Sea  of  Edom,"  or  "  Red  Sea."  The  country  almost 
every  where  around  it  is  mountainous.  The  southeast 
monsoon  blows  constantly  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  remainder  the  northwest  mon- 
soon. From  October  to  May,  when  south  winds  pre- 
vail, the  water  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sea, 
which  then  attains  an  elevation  much  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean.  The  navigation  is  difficult,  owing  to 
sudden  changes  of  wind  and  heavy  gales.  Principal 
ports  are  Mocha,  Hodeida,  Loheia,  Jiddah,  and  Yem- 
bo  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  Suez,  Kosseir,  Suakin, 
and  Massowah  on  the  Egyptian,  Nubian,  and  Danakil 
coasts. 

Reef,  a  term  in  navigation.  When  there  is  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  the  seamen  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
sail  below,  that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  nar- 
rower, and  not  draw  so  much  wind ;  and  this  contract- 
ing or  taking  up  the  sail  they  call  a  reef,  or  reefing  a 
sail;  so  also  when  a  top-mast  is  sprung,  as  they  call  it, 
that  is,  when  it  is  cracked,  or  almost  broken  in  the  cap, 
they  cut  off  the  lower  piece  that  was  nearly  broken  off, 
and  setting  the  other  part,  now  much  shorter,  in  the 
step  again,  they  call  it  a  reefed  top-mast. 

Regatta,  a  word  used  originally  by  the  Venetians 
to  signify  a  grand  fete  in  which  the  gondoliers  con- 
tested for  superiority  in  rowing  their  gondolas ;  but 
the  term  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  signifies  a  brilliant  species  of  boat- 
race. 

Registry,  in  Commercial  navigation,  the  registra- 
tion or  enrollment  of  ships  at  the  custom-house,  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among,  and  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  national  ships. — See  SHIPS. 

The  United  States  have  imitated  the  policy  of  other 
commercial  nations  in  conferring  peculiar  privileges 
upon  American-built  ships,  and  owned  by  citizens. 
The  object  of  the  Registry  Act  is  to  encourage  our  own 
trade,  navigation,  and  ship-building,  by  granting  un- 
usual and  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  prohibiting  the  communica- 
tion of  those  immunities  to  the  shipping  and  mariners 
of  other  countries.  The  provisions  are  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  fraud  upon  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  advance  the  national  policy.  The  regis- 
try of  vessels  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  memoran- 
dums of  the  transfers,  add  great  security  to  title,  an 
bring  the  existing  state  of  our  navigation  and  marine 


under  the  view  of  the  general  government.  By  these 
regulations  the  title  can  be  correctly  traced  back  to  its 
>rigin.  The  acts  of  Congress  of  31st  of  December, 
17!)2,  and  1<Stli  February,  1793,  constitute  the  basis  of 
he  regulations  in  this  country  for  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade,  and  for  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States ;  and  they  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  British  statutes  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
These  acts  relate  to  all  ships  employed  at  sea,  which 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes  :  1.  Ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  employed  in  foreign  trade,  which  are  entitled 
to  be  registered.  2.  Ships  of  the  United  States  em- 
iloyed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  which  are  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled  and  licensed.  3.  Ships  built  out 
of  the  United  States,  but  owned  by  citizens,  which  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  ownership  ;  but  if  wrecked  in 
the  United  States  and  repaired  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  their  value,  they  may  be  registered.  4. 
Ships  built  in  the  United  States,  but  owned  wholly  or 
partly  by  foreigners,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded. 
5.  Ships  built  out  of  the  United  States,  and  owned  by 
foreigners,  which  are  considered  alien  vessels  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. — See  KENT'S  Co  mm.,  vol.  iii. 

Vessels  actually  registered,  and  vessels  duly  quali- 
fied for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  or 
one  of  them,  are  alone  denominated  and  deemed  ships 
or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  such  vessels ;  and  they 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  no  longer  than  they  con- 
tinue to  be  wholly  owned  and  commanded  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Vessels  built  within 
the  United  States,  and  vessels  captured  by  citizens  in 
war,  and  condemned  as  prizes,  or  seized  and  condemned 
for  a  breach  of  revenue  laws,  and  wholly  belonging  to 
citizens,  may  be  registered.  No  citizen  who  usually 
resides  in  a  foreign  country  can,  during  such  residence, 
entitle  himself  to  have  registered  a  ship  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  him,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  an  agent 
or  partner  in  some  house  of  trade  or  partnership,  con- 
sisting of  citizens  actually  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
United  States.  An  American  vessel,  transferred  by 
parol  while  at  sea  to  an  American  citizen,  and  resold 
to  her  original  owners  on  her  return  to  port,  does  not 
lose  her  privileges  as  an  American  vessel. 

If  one  of  two  partners  obtain  a  registr}'  of  a  vessel 
by  swearing  that  he  and  his  partner,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  the  owners,  when  in  fact  his  partner  is  dom- 
iciliated  abroad,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  forfeiture. 

No  ships  can  be  registered,  or  if  registered,  can  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof,  if  owned,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  naturalized  citizen,  residing  for  more  than 
one  year  in  the  country  from  which  he  originated,  or 
for  more  than  two  years  in  any  foreign  country,  unless 
he  is  a  consul  or  public  agent.  But  such  ships  may 
be  registered  anew  on  a  bonajidc.  sale  to  any  citizen 
resident  within  the  United  States. 

No  registered  ship,  which  has  been  seized  or  cap- 
tured and  condemned  by  a  foreign  power,  can  be  reg- 
istered anew,  except  regained  by  the  original  owner  at 
the  time  of  capture  or  seizure,  or  by  his  executors  or 
administrators ;  but  such  a  ship  is  deemed  a  foreign 
vessel,  though  purchased  or  owned  by  any  other  citi- 
zen. Ships  entitled  to  be  recorded  and  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  recorded  ships  in  the  United  States  are  ships 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  belonging  wholly  or  in 
part  to  foreigners.  Vessels  entitled  to  be  enrolled  arc 
vessels  of  twenty  tons  or  upward,  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  and  requisites  as  are  made  necessary  for 
registering  ships,  i.  e.,  they  must  be  built  within  the 
United  States,  and  be  owned  wholly  by  citizens.  If 
under  twenty  tons,  they  are  entitled  to  a  license.  No 
ships,  unless  enrolled  and  licensed,  are  deemed  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  American  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  or  fisheries ;  and  if  any  not  enrolled  or 
licensed  be  found  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fish- 
eries, having  on  board  any  foreign  articles  or  distilled 
spirits  other  than  sea  stores,  they  are  subject  to  forfeit- 
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ure,  unless  the  vessel  be  at  sea  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  the  license  was  granted ;  in  which  case 
the  forfeiture  is  not  incurred,  provided  the  master  prove 
the  fact,  and  deliver  his  license  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  in  which  he  shall  lirst  arrive,  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  arrival. 

In  the  United  States  no  vessels  are  required  to  be 
registered.  But  to  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of 
the  United  States  they  must  be  registered ;  otherwise 
they  are  deemed  alien  ships.  As  is  before  stated,  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries  are  liable 
to  forfeiture  if  they  have  foreign  goods  on  board,  unless 
they  are  enrolled  or  licensed. — BLUNT'S  Shipmasters' 
Assistant. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1797, 
that  whenever  any  vessel  is  transferred  by  process  of 
late,  and  the  register,  or  certificate  of  enrollment  or  li- 
cense, is  retained  by  the  former  owner,  a  new  one  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  usual  terms,  without  the  return 
of  the  outstanding  paper.  Vessels  captured  and  con- 
demned by  a  foreign  power,  or  by  sale  to  a  foreigner, 
whereby  there  becomes  an  actual  divesture  of  the  title 
of  the  American  citizen,  are  to  be  considered  as  foreign 
vessels,  and  not  entitled  to  a  new  register,  even  though 
they  should  afterward  become  American  property,  un- 
less the  former  owner  regain  his  title,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  then  the  law  allows  of  the  restoration 
of  her  American  character  by  a  sort  of  jus  postliminii. 
Every  registered  or  unregistered  vessel  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  going  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  an  unregistered  vessel,  sailing  with  a  sea- 
letter,  is  entitled  to  a  passport,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
collector  of  the  district.  But  no  sea-letter,  certifying 
any  vessel  to  be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  issued,  except  to  ships  duly  registered, 
or  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  to  vessels  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  furnished  with  or  en- 
titled to  sea-letters,  or  other  custom-house  documents. 
The  English  registry  acts  of  26  Geo.  III.  and  34 
Geo.  III.  c.  68,  required  the  certificate  of  registry  to  be 
truly  recited  at  length  in  every  bill  of  sale  of  a  British 
ship  to  a  British  subject;  otherwise  such  bill  of  sale 
was  declared  to  be  utterly  null  and  void,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  necessary,  even 
though  the  ship  was  at  sea  at  the  time,  and  the  vendee 
took  the  grand  bill  of  sale  and  possession  of  the  ship 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  port.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  go  to  that  rigorous  extent ;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  a  transfer  without  a  writing 
containing  a  recital  at  length  of  the  certificate  of  regis- 
try is,  that  the  vessel  can  not  be  registered  anew,  and 
she  loses  her  privilege  as  an  American  vessel,  and  be- 
comes subject  to  the  disabilities  incident  to  vessel 
not  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  as  the  statute  pre- 
scribes. But  where  an  American  registered  vessel  wa: 
in  part  sold,  by  parol,  while  at  sea,  to  an  American 
citizen,  and  again  resold,  by  parol,  to  her  original  own- 
er on  her  return  into  port  and  before  entry,  that  trans- 
action was  held  not  to  deprive  the  vessel  of  her  Amer- 
ican privileges,  or  subject  her  to  foreign  duties,  for  in 
that  case  no  new  register  was  requisite.  It  would 
have  been,  except  in  date,  a  duplicate  of  the  old  one, 
and  perfectly  useless. 

If  a  ship  be  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  be  not 
documented  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  registry 
acts,  it  is  not  liable  to  any  forfeitures  or  disabilities 
which  are  not  specially  prescribed.  The  want  of  a 
register  is  not  a  ground  of  forfeiture,  but  the  cause  only 
of  loss  of  American  privileges.  Every  vessel,  wherev- 
er built,  and  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  is  entitled 
to  a  custom-house  document  for  protection,  termed  a 
passport,  under  the  act  of  June  1,  1796;  for  it  applies 
to  "  every  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States  going  to 
any  foreign  country."  As  our  registry  acts  do  not  de- 
clare void  the  sale  or  transfer,  and  every  contract  or 
agreement  for  transfer  of  property  in  any  ship,  without 
an  instrument  in  writing,  reciting  at  large  the  certifi- 


cate of  registry ;  and  as  they  have  not  prescribed  any 
precise  form  of  indorsement  on  the  certificate  of  regis- 
ry,  and  rendered  it  indispensable  in  every  sale,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  British  statutes  of  26  Geo.  III.  c. 
60,  and  34  Geo.  HI.  c.  68,  we  are  happily  relieved  from 
many  embarrassing  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the 
English  courts  relative  to  the  sale  and  mortgage  of 
ships. 

There  have  been  great  difficulty  and  some  alterna- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  English  courts  in  the  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  strict  and  positive  provisions  of  the 
statute  with  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  good  faith 
and  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  has  even 
been  a  question  of  much  discussion  whether  the  stat- 
utes of  26  and  34  Geo.  III.  had  not  destroyed  the  com- 
mon-law right  of  conveying  a  ship  by  way  of  mortgage, 
like  other  personal  property ;  and  whether  the  mort- 
gagee had  not  a  complete  title  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption after  the  transfer  of  the  legal  title  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  indorsement  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry.  The  language,,  in  many  of  the 
cases,  was  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  there  could 
be  no  equitable  ownership  of  a  ship  distinct  from  the 
legal  title,  and  that  upon  a  transfer  under  the  forms  of 
the  registry  acts  the  ship  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  intended  mortgagee,  and  that  the  terms  and  the 
policy  of  the  registry  acts  were  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  equity  of  redemption.  But  these 
opinions  or  dicta  have  been  met  by  a  series  of  adjudi- 
cations which  assume  the  laws  to  be  otherwise,  and 
that  the  registry  acts  related  only  to  transactions  be- 
tween vendor  and  vendee,  and  to  cases  of  real  owner- 
ship ;  and  that  an  equitable  interest  in  a  ship  might 
exist  by  operation  of  law,  and  by  the  contract  of  the 
parties,  distinct  from  the  legal  estate ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  and  absolute  terms  of  the 
indorsement  upon  the  certificate  of  register,  a  mortgage 
of  a  ship  is  good  and  valid,  according  to  the  law  as  it 
existed  before  the  registry  acts,  provided  the  requisites 
of  the  statutes  be  complied  with.  The  opinion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer,  in  Thompson  vs.  Smith,  contained  a 
very  clear  and  masterly  vindication  of  the  validity  of 
the  mortgage  of  a  ship  consistently  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forms  of  the  registry  acts.  He  effectually 
put  to  flight  the  alarming  proposition  that,  since  the 
registry  acts,  there  could  be  no  valid  mortgage  of  a 
ship ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  defeasance  annexed  to 
the  bill  of  sale  ought  to  be  fully  indorsed  as  part  of  the 
instrument  on  the  certificate  of  registry,  if  the  ship  be 
mortgaged  in  port ;  or,  if  mortgaged  while  at  sea,  a 
copy  of  the  whole  transmitted  to  the  custom-house; 
and  that  though  the  defeasance  should  not  be  noticed 
in  any  of  the  forms  adhered  to  at  the  office  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  instrument  should  be  registered  as  an 
absolute  bill  of  sale,  the  mortgager's  right  of  redemp- 
tion would  not  suffer  by  the  omission.  But  as  no  such 
questions  can  possibly  arise  under  the  registry  acts  of 
Congress,  these  discussions  in  the  English  courts  are 
noticed  only  as  a  curious  branch  of  the  English  juris- 
prudence on  this  subject. 

The  registry  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law 
of  nations  as  expressive  of  a  ship's  national  character. 
The  registrv  acts  are  to  be  considered  as  forms  of  local 
or  municipal  institutions  for  purposes  of  public  policy. 
They  arc  imperative  onlj-  upon  the  voluntary  transfer 
of  parties,  and  do  not  apply  to  transfers  by  act  or  oper- 
ation of  law.  They  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States,  whose  maritime  and  naviga- 
tion system  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  (in-at 
Britain.  But  by  various  French  ordinances,  bet  worn 
1681  and  the  era  of  the  new  code,  it  was  requisite  that  all 
vessels,  in  order  to  be  en  titled  to  the  privileges  OfFWBch 

I,  should  be  built  in  France,  under  some  nd  • 
exceptions,  and  should  be  owned  exclusively  by  French- 
men, and  foreigners  were  prohibited  from  navigating 
under  the  French  Hag;  and  a  Frenchman  forfeited  his 
privileges  as  such  owner  by  marrying  a  foreign  wife, 
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or  residing  abroad,  unless  in  connection  with  a  French 
house.  The  register  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  prop- 
erty, unless  it  be  confirmed  by  some  auxiliary  circum- 
stance to  show  that  it  was  made  by  the  authority  or 
assent  of  the  person  named  in  it,  and  who  is  sought  to 
be  charged  as  owner.  Without  proof  to  connect  the 
party  with  the  register  as  being  his  direct  or  adopted 
act,  the  register  has  been  held  not  to  be  even  prima 
Jade  evidence  to  charge  a  person  as  owner  ;  and  even 
then  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership.  The 
cases  of  the  Mohawk  Insurance  Company  vs.  Eckford, 
decided  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1828,  and  Ring  vs.  Franklin,  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
that  city  in  182!),  went  upon  the  same  ground  that  the 
register,  standing  in  the  name  of  a  person,  did  not  de- 
termine the  ownership  of  a  vessel,  though  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  presumptive  evidence  in  the  first  instance. 
An  equitable  title  in  one  person  might  legally  exist 
consistently  with  the  documentary  title  at  the  custom- 
house in  another. — KENT'S  Comm.,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.  See 
articles  TONNAGE,  SHIPPING,  etc. 

Relieving  Tackles.  Temporary  tackles  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  tiller  in  bad  weather  to  assist  the 
helmsman,  and  in  case  of  accident  happening  to  the 
tiller  ropes.  They  are  also  strong  tackles  from  the 
wharf  to  which  the  ship  is  hove  down,  passed  under 
her  bottom  and  attached  to  the  opposite  side,  to  assist 
in  righting  her  afterward,  as  well  as  to  prevent  her 
from  oversetting  entirely. 

Report.  In  Commercial  navigation,  a  paper  de- 
livered by  the  masters  of  all  ships  arriving  from  parts 
beyond  seas  to  the  custom-house,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  cargo  on  board,  etc. 

Repousse,  or  Chasing.  The  repousse  work  of 
French  silver-smiths,  which  is  equivalent  to  chasing,  is 
a  very  remarkable  mode  of  decorating  gold  and  silver 
plate.  It  is  effected  entirely  by  the  hammer.  The 
workman  has  a  plain  flat  sheet  of  silver  to  work  upon, 
and  before  him  is  a  carefully  executed  wax  model  of 
the  article  to  be  produced;  the  silver  plate  rests  upon 
a  soft  bed  of  pitch  or  other  composition,  and  with  a 
small  hammer  the  workman  produces  indentations  over 
the  surface  corresponding  with  the  device  to  be  pro- 
duced. A  small  steel  punch  is  employed  occasionally ; 
and  if  any  of  the  indentations  are  carried  too  far,  the 
plate  is  reversed,  and  a  little  counter-hammering  ap- 
plied. Many  of  the  shields,  salvers,  dishes,  and  other 
articles  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  displayed  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  work ;  and  there  was  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  produced  almost  en- 
tirely by  this  remarkable  process. 

Reprisals.  Where  the  people  of  one  nation  have 
unlawfully  seized  and  detained  property  belonging  to 
another  state,  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  authorized 
by  the  law  of  nations,  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
seizing  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  state  aggress- 
ing. This  is  termed  making  reprisals ;  and  commis- 
sions to  this  effect  are  issued  from  the  Admiralty. — 
See  PRIVATEERS. 

Resin  (Gr.  ^erivrj ;  from  pea),  Iflaio).  A  proximate 
principle  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ulti 
mate  components  of  which  are  carbon,  oxygen,  anclhy 
drogen.  There  are  many  varieties  of  resin.  Their  gener 
al  characters  are  fusibility  and  inflammability ;  solubil 
ity  in  alcohol,  insolubility  in  water.  They  are  general 
ly  separable  into  two  distinct  portions  by  the  action  ol 
cold  and  of  hot  alcohol.  They  are  valuable  as  ingredi 
cuts  in  varnishes,  and  several  of  them  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. They  are  often  naturally  blended  with  modifica 
tions  of  gum,  in  which  case  they  constitute  the  series  of 
gum  resins.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  resins  varies  be 
tween  I'O  and  1-4.  They  become  negatively  electric  bj 
friction.  The  commonest  resin  in  use,  usually  callei 
rosin,  is  obtained  by  distilling  turpentine :  the  volatil 
oil  passes  over,  and  the  resin  remains  in  the  still. — Se 
GUMS  and  OILS. 
Respondentia,  in  Commercial  law,  signifies  the 


lypothecation  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  on  conditions 
imilar  to  those  upon  which  the  ship  and  freight  may 
>e  pledged — the  latter  being  called  a  bottomry  bond. 
The  security  of  the  cargo  may,  indeed,  be  given  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  ship  and 
freight,  should  the  last  two  be  deemed  sufficient  secu- 
rity by  the  lender  of  the  money ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  cargo  may  in  this  case  form  the  principal  part  of 
he  security,  still  such  loan  will  be  commonly  said  to 
>e  bottomry,  but  is  more  strictly  on  bottomry  and  re- 
spondentia.  The  right  which  a  master  possesses  of 
thus  pledging  the  cargo  is  undoubted,  and  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  power  which  is  invested  in  him  of 
disposing  of  part  of  the  cargo  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, and  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  him  for  the  bene- 
fit, to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  of  all  concerned.  The 
master  of  the  ship  is  not,  however,  justified  in  selling 
the  whole  of  the  cargo,  for  that  would  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  voyage  which  the  repairs  are  intended  to 
arry  into  effect ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  hypothecate 
the  cargo  without  the  ship,  or  without  the  ship  and 
freight.  A  bottomry  bond  may  include  a  respondentia 
bond,  or  they  may  be  given  separately.  Generally  all 
laws  applicable  to  respondentia  are  equally  so  upon 
bottomry,  but  the  reverse  is  not  in  all  countries  the 
case.  By  custom,  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  andrespon- 
:lentia  bond  after  judgment  first  receives  the  freight 
and  sells  the  ship,  and,  if  these  do  not  satisfy  his  claim 
and  the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  then  to  have  re- 
course upon  the  cargo ;  but  this  course  is  not  always 
imperative  ;  he  may  sell  the  cargo,  and  leave  the  ship 
and  freight.  In  such  case  the  owners  of  the  vessel  are 
responsible  for  any  loss  which  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
may  sustain,  over  and  above  the  proportion  of  general 
average  charges  on  the  cargo  and  the  bottomry  pre- 
mium thereon. 

A  respondentia  or  bottomry  bond  is  an  assignable 
instrument,  and  is  usually  transmitted  to  an  agent  in 
the  place  named  as  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  with 
legal  authority  for  him  to  receive  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute legal  proceedings  for  enforcing  payment.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  power  of  the  master  to  give 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds  exists  only  after  the 
voyage  has  commenced,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  some 
port  where  the  owner  does  not  reside.  But  it  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  validity  of  a  hypothecation  that 
the  ship  and  cargo  be  in  a  foreign  port.  The  law  looks 
more  to  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the 
master  and  owner.  And  a  hypothecation  may  be  made 
in  another  port  of  the  same  country,  if  communication 
with  the  owner  is  subject  to  great  difficulty  and  delay. 
The  bottomry  or  respondentia  bond  is  to  be  paid  before 
any  prior  insurance,  and  it  supersedes  a  previous  mort- 
gage on  the  ship.  If  there  is  more  than  one  bottomry 
bond,  they  take  precedence  in  an  inverse  order  to  their 
dates.  The  last  bond  given  is  entitled  to  priority  of 
payment  over  all  others. 

The  position  taken  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  the  lender 
on  bottomry  or  respondentia  is  not  liable  to  contribu- 
tion in  case  of  general  average,  has  been  much  and  just- 
ly questioned.  It  is  contrary  to  the  maritime  law  of 
France,  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Louisiana 
there  is  a  decision  against  it.  It  seems  conclusive  that 
if  the  lender  on  bottomry  owes  the  preservation  of  the 
security  of  his  money  to  any  sacrifice  of  ship  or  cargo, 
he  should  contribute  to  a  general  average  or  jetsam. 
— See  BOTTOMRY  and  RESPONDENTIA,  and  MARITIME 
LOANS.  See  also  KENT'S  Comm.  vol.  iii. ;  PARSONS'S 
Maritime  Law. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  Though  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  a  work  of  this  sort,  we  believe  we 
shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  by  laying 
before  them  the  following  comprehensive  Table  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  world,  which  we  have 
compiled  from  LEONE  LEVI'S  Commercial  Law.  For 
an  exhibit  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  from  1789-1857,  see  article  UNITED  STATES. 
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KllVKNl  K   AM)    Kxr-ENDITURE  OF   THE   PEINCIPAI,   COUNTRIES  IN   THE    \VoBLD. 

Countries.                      [         Kevenuu  in  l'"iind>.  Strtliui,'. 

Expenditure  in  founds  Si 

Public  U«l)t  in  Pounda  Sterling. 

1351. 
20,817,258 

July  5,  1851. 
53,045,262 
Customs  20.558  637 

1851. 

27,702,952 
Interest  on  debt.  .     6,10;;.;  09 
War  10  836  260 

'49. 
99,770,665 
Bearing  interest  83,  170  665 
Add  to  Jan.  31,  1850  .  .  16,600,00 

1850. 
787,029,162 

1851. 
201,015,027 
Consolidated  debt  .  .  .130.385,936 
Floating  debt  20  629  O'»l 

British  Empire  

Commerce  3  378  675 

Miscellaneous  7,884,108 
July  5,  1851. 
50,012,476 
Interest  on  debt  .  .  23.894,477 

Excise  14562,1)6 

Stamps  640  0:4 

Army  and  Navy.  .   13,(.51,5:4 
Justice  1  068  073 

Direct  tax  9,676,105 
Miscellaneous..     1,758,390 
1851-'52. 
55,182,192 

1851. 
14,204,244 
Direct  tax  3,054,262 
Indirect  tax  4,509,945 
Miscellaneous.  .     6,640,037 

Customs  Establishment, 
184S  4,943,191 

Miscellaneous  8,232,219 
1851-52. 
57,578,674 

1851. 
14,521,944 
War  4,036,808 
Interest  on  debt  ..     1,434.135 
Trade  1,152,883 
Justice  1,353.21,9 
Miscellaneous  6,544,819 

Prussia  

1851. 
27,392,832 
General  debt  23  016  448 

Russian  Empire  

Provin.    debt,    pro-  ) 
vided  for  by  the  >     1,250,032 
State.  ) 
Treasury  bills  with.V      9 
out  interest  j      •;>•-»••>>* 

1850                     53  '34  75' 

United  States  

1856. 
$73,918,141 
1849-51. 
2,929,  149 
Direct  tax  637,364 
Indirect  tax  1,223,772 
Miscellaneous..     1,068,013 
Budget,  1850. 
4,636,432 
Land  tax  734,390 
Customs  457.4HO 

1856. 
$72,948,792 
1849-'51. 
3,152,096 
Interest  on  debt  .  .        913,833 
Army  711.833 
Miscellaneous  526,430 
Budget,  1850. 
4,670,206 
Interest  on  debt  .  .     1  ,430,485 
War.  ...                     1  071  (80 

Term,  debt,  Dutch  ..'  5.616,589 
Do.  domestic  ...          10  ')•'!  555 

Perm,  stock,  foreign)    qr'fqfiona 
and  domestic....  I    36,696,308 
1855. 
$39,9(19,731 
1850. 
12,261,569 

May  1.  1850. 
25,057,346 

12,210,876 
1847. 
Internal  debt  6  023  8°6 

Excise  826,000 

Public  works  633,562 
Miscellaneous....     1,534,479 

1S45-'40  2,578,412 
1850  2  573  007 

Register's  tax  .  .        835,000 
Miscellaneous.  .     1,783,642 
1847   .          1  968  359 

Denmark  

1850  2,728,841 

1843. 
Foreign  debt  6  187  050 

1850                      12  000  000 

1833     ...     2  2"5  725 

1853                  2  102  525 

None. 
1850                       o  484  340 

Greece  

Now  about  4,0(10,000 
1850  734,290 

1850  721279 

Hamburg  

1849  518,432 
Budget,  1S50. 
5,899,540 
Direct  taxes  .  .  .     1.533,333 
Indirect  taxes.  .        759,000 
Excise  1,6)8,796 

1849  570,925 

Bavarian  debt  ....              127  444 

Rothschild  2  3fi8  750 

1849                        0  456  250 

Holland  

Budget,  1850. 
5,803,628 
Public  debt  3,035.338 
War  879,823 
Marine        .                 443  633 

1850. 
102,563,484 
National  debt  a  2i  .  .  .  68.042.333 
"    a  3    ...  10,071,405 
"    a  3i  .  .  .  1U.803.375 
Miscellaneous  4,646  371 

Mexico  

Miscellaneous..     1,188,411 
1849  3,300,000 
1843  1,475  000 

Miscellaneous  1  .444.824 
1S49  1  f  66  600 

1849                      °0  COO  000 

Papal  States  

1S43                  1  650  QUO 

14,  MO,  000 
1849. 
16,332,  1H7 
1850                      \5  200  000 

Portugal  

30th  June,  1849. 
2,314,333 
1850  3  630  938 

June  80,  184!). 
2,602,300 
1850                  4  416  000 

Sardinia  

Spain  

1850. 
11,470,282 
Direct  taxes  .  .  .     3,337,800 
Indirect  taxes.  .     1,805,000 
Customs  1,752,000 
Miscellaneous  .  .     4,576,482 
1850. 
Sweden  883,031 

1850. 
11,469,075 
War  3,134,584 

1850. 
155,130,878 

Sweden  and  Norway  .... 

Debt  1,001369 

Clergy  1.!;47,3-I6 
Miscellaneous  5,785,776 
1850. 
Sweden  ...            .        902  960 

Turkey  

Norway  588,401 

Norway       .           .        588  401 

Estimate  .  3,000,000 
1835  4,511/222 

7.600,000 
Estimate..          20000000 

Two  Sicilies  

1855                  4  513  125 

China  

Estimate. 
63,934,173 

1848-'49. 
17,692,610 
1848  574,640 

COLONIES. 
British  Possessions. 

1848~'49. 
20,017,339 
1S4S    ...             5654^3 

1848. 
43,085,263 
1848  4  281  974 

Canada  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Australia. 
New  South  Wales  

1845  224,636 

1845  218,816 

1848. 
400,847 
184S  18  404 

1848. 

252,638 
1849    17886 

Western  

South  

1848  119.023 
1847  247.:'.9'J 
1S4S  414,765 
1847  301,293 
1848. 
2,660,000 
Dutch  East  India,  1844. 
5,201,802 

1S4S    80.311 

•Jamaica  

1847  292,i>:7 

Ceylon  

1848     ..            4::i 

Mauritius  

1847           .    .      2S:>,  194 

Spanish  Possessioiis. 
Cuba  

1844 

1,693,556 
Dutch  East  India,  1844. 
5,201,802 

Dutch  Poftaamiorw. 
Java  
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Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  being  about 
•19  miles  long  and  29  broad,  containing  1200  square 
miles,  of  which  130  is  included  in  Narraganset  Bay. 
Population  in  1790  was  58,825;  in  1800,  69,122;  hi 
1810,  76,931 ;  in  1820,.83,059  ;  in  1830, 97,212 ;  in  1840, 
108,830  ;  and  in  1850, 147,545. 

Early  History. — The  country  round  the  Narragan- 
set  Bay  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  in  the  first  old  works 
and  maps  generally  named  Narragansets,  or  the  Narra- 
gansett  Country.  The  colonists  at  Plymouth  discover- 
ed and  entered  this  country  already  in  the  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  their  town.  Roger  Williams  was 
the  first  settler  in  this  territory.  He  and  some  other 
dissenters  and  refugees  from  Massachusetts  founded 
here  the  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Ports- 
mouth. They  united  all  in  one  government  in  the 
year  1643,  under  the  name  "Incorporation  of  Provi- 
dence Plantations ;"  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  King 
Charles  First's  patent  of  that  year,  "  Incorporations 
of  Providence  Plantations  in  our  Naragansetts  Say,  in 
New  England."  In  the  year  1655  Cromwell  writes  to 
this  colony  under  the  following  address  or  title :  "To 
our  well-beloved  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Providence  Plantations;"  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  Rhode  Island 
is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  territory  of  a  prov- 
ince. As  the  name  of  an  island  it  was,  however,  al- 
ready for  some  time  in  existence. 

Origin  of  the  Name. — This  island,  the  largest  in  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Aquiday,  or 
Aquednet,  or  Aquetneck,  which  is  said  to  signify  Gar- 
den Island.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Colonial  Rec- 
ords, p.  126,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  of 
Election,  or  General  Assembly,  March,  1644,  is  {he  fol- 
lowing :  "  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  that  the  Ysland 
commonly  called  Aquethneck,  shall  be  from  henceforth 
called  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  or  Rhode  Island."  Some 
ancient  authors  write  the  name  ^Island  of  Rhodes  " 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  was  derived 
of  the  old  Grecian  island  of  this  name.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  curious  fact  that  already  the  old  French  nav- 
igator Verrazano,  the  first  modern  explorer  who  touch- 
ed this  part  of  the  American  coast,  pronounced  the 
name  of  Rhodes  in  connection  with  this  bay.  He  dis- 
covered in  these  waters  an  island  (supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  island  now  known  as  Martha's  Vineyard),  which 
he  compares,  in  respect  to  size  and  appearance,  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  read 
in  Hacklyt,  and  it  is  possible  that  John  Clark  and  his 
companions  (the  first  settlers  on  Aquetneck)  took  oc- 
casion from  this  circumstance  to  name  their  island. 
The  name  was  afterward  given  to  the  whole  country 
round  Narraganset  Bay,  which  also  was  sometimes 
called  Rhode  Island  Bay.  In  the  year  16G3  the  col- 
onists of  that  country  obtained  from  Charles  I.  a  char- 
ter which  incorporated  their  community  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations." The  Narraganset  country,  lying  south  of 
Warwick,  was  also  sometimes  called  The  King's  Prov- 
ince. The  present  legal  and  official  name  is  still  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  but  commonly  the 
name  is  made  shorter,  State  of  Rhode  Island. — J.  G. 
KOHL. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — This  State  on  the  north  and 
west  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  becomes  gradually  level 
toward  the  sea.  The  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay  are 
distinguished  by  their  pleasing  and  diversified  scenery 
and  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is  healthy,  particularly 
on  the  islands,  where  the  sea-breezes  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  mitigating  the  heat  in  summer,  but  moder- 
ating the  cold  in  winter,  and  rendering  the  climate 
truly  delightful.  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  fur- 
nioh  many  fine  mill  seats,  which  are  extensively  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  principal  are  Paw- 
tucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood 
Rivers.  Narraganset  Bay  is  a  fine  body  of  water, 


and  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  and  fertile  islands. 
Among  them  is  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  name  to 
the  State.  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  found  to 
some  extent;  marble,  limestone,  freestone,  and  other 
building  stone.  There  were  in  this  State  in  1800, 
356,487  acres  of  land  improved,  and  197,451  of  unim- 
proved land  in  farms ;  cash  value  of  farms  $17,070,802, 
and  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  $497,201. 
Live  Stock. — Horses,  6168  ;  milch  cows,  28,698  ;  work- 
ing oxen,  8189 ;  other  cattle,  9375  ;  sheep,  44,296 ; 
swine,  19,509  ;  value  of  live  stock,  $1,532,637. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  49  bushels ;  rye, 
26,409 ;  Indian  corn,  539,201 ;  oats,  215,232 ;  barley, 
18,875 ;  buckwheat,  1245  ;  peas  and  beans,  6846 ;  pota- 
toes, 651,029 ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $63,994 ; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $98,298 ;  pounds  of  but- 
ter made,  995,670 ;  of  cheese,  316,508  ;  maple  sugar, 
28  pounds  ;  molasses,  4  gallons ;  beeswax  and  honey, 
6347  pounds;  wool,  pounds  produced,  129,692;  flax, 
85 ;  hops,  277  ;  hay,  tons  of,  74,818 ;  clover  seeds, 
1328  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  3708  bushels ;  and 
were  made  1013  gallons  of  wine  ;  value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $26,495  ;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$667,486. 

Manufactures,  etc.  —  There  were  in  the  State  in 
1850,  158  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$6,675,000,  employing  4959  males  and  5916  females, 
producing  96,725,612  yards  of  sheetings,  etc.,  and 
1,902,980  pounds  of  thread  and  yarn,  valued  at 
$6,447,120  ;  45  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,013,000,  employing  987  males  and  771  females,  man- 
ufacturing 8,612,400  yards  of  cloth  and  46,000  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $2,381,825;  20  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $428,800,  employing  800  persons,  and  mak- 
ing 8558  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $728,705  ;  1 
establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $208,000,  employing 
220  persons,  manufacturing  2650  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $222,400 ;  29  flouring  and  grist  mills,  51  saw- 
mills, 8  tanneries,  20  printing-offices,  5  daily,  2  semi- 
weekly,  and  12  weekly  publications.  Capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $12,923,176;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  $20,000,000. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Providence,  city, 
Newport,  each  of  which  is  alternately  used  as  the  capi- 
tal, and  Bristol.  There  were  in  September,  1857, 100 
banks  in  the  State,  with  a  paid  capital  of  $21,000,000. 
There  were  built  and  in.  operation  January,  1856, 145 
miles  of  railroads  ;  tonnage,  1853,  41,156  tons. 

Principal  Ports. — Newport  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Rhode  Island,  twenty-eight  miles  south 
from  Providence,  and  five  miles  from  the  ocean.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  tho  best  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
well  defended.  Its  site  is  beautiful,  and  of  late  years 
it  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season. 
Its  shipping  is  mainly  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries 
and  coasting  trade :  its  manufactures  are  various,  and 
of  considerable  extent.  The  tonnage  of  Newport  in 
1856  was  11,646  tons,  and  in  1857,12,308  tons. 

Providence,  a  city,  and  principal  port  of  entry  in 
Rhode  Island,  situated  in  lat.  41°  49'  22"  N.,  long. 
71°  24'  28"  W.  Providence  has  great  commercial 
facilities,  which  have  been  well  improved.  The  har- 
bor is  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  thirty-three 
miles  from  the  ocean,  is  spacious,  and  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  tonnage 
of  Providence  was  19,305  tons  in  1856,  and  in  1857, 
22,343  tons. 

Bristol,  between  Mount  Hopo  Bay  and  Narragan- 
set Bay,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  great  facilities  for 
navigation.  The  tonnage  in  1856  was  2902  tons,  and 
in  1857, 15,152  tons. 

The  public  revenue  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  30, 1857,  was  $206,400;  viz.,  direct  tax, 
$52,407  ;  tax  on  banks,  $83,604  ;  licenses  of  peddlers 
and  auctioneers,  $5221 ;  insurance  companies,  $4320  ; 
from  courts,  $10,118 ;  interest,  $96,100 ;  miscellaneous, 
$14,634. 
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FOREIGN  COMMF.BCE  or  TUB  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  FEOM  OCTOBEE  1, 1820,  to  JULY  1,  1857,  SHOWING  ALSO  THE  Dis- 

TBICT  TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1851. 


Export*. 

Imports. 

Tonnage  < 

bared. 

District 

Tonnage. 

Yean  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  30,  1821... 

$481,365 

$515,463 

$996,828 

$1,032.90S 

21,314 

107 

''S  4T>0 

1822     . 

(501,238 

2451,125 

862,363 

1,^4.144 

24480 

1823  

620,614 

412,500 

933,114 

1,412.953 

23,8.  0 

1824  

550,582 

816,317 

87*,8tfa 

1,388,336 

24,680 

ls-25  

51.),58.) 

158,878 

678,467 

9117,!  .(Hi 

23,1(23 

1826  

565,370 

216,170 

781,540 

1,185,934 

23,045 

1827     .    . 

698,177 

208,010 

804,187 

1,241,828 

21  353 

1828  

5-11,675 

180,4  .1 

722,106 

1,1-28,226 

20  300 

1829  

337,468 

53,918 

3iiO,381 

423,811 

15  621 

1830  

206,!:65 

71,985 

278,950 

488,756 

14,094 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1S31  .... 

$4,1)27,043 
$348,250 

$2,393,852 

$19,215 

$7,320,835 
$367,465 

$11,034,862 
$562,161 

212,706 
22  787 

107 

24  519 

1832.     .. 

377,656 

156,803 

534,453 

057,'.  09 

26  672 

80 

1833...   . 

330,869 

154,612 

485,481 

1,042,286 

26'o'-!2 

189 

1834     . 

420,885 

80  741 

501,626 

4-27  024 

25  298 

1835  

182,866 

113.137 

2S6,003 

597,713 

2o''i73 

762 

183C  

212,2.)7 

16,1-23 

228,420 

555,l'.;9 

24  '  '24 

1  142 

1837     . 

411,806 

76,452 

488,258 

523,610 

22  584 

126 

1838.  .  . 

270.065 

21,192 

2)1,257 

656,613 

27  728 

215 

183  'J  .  .  . 

175,808 

9,426 

185,234 

610,431 

22  885 

319 

1840  

203,006 

3,983 

206,983 

274,534 

17,430 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1841... 

$2,933,508 
$266,276 

$651,684 
$12,183 

$3,585,192 
$278,465 

$5,(J07,540 
$339,592 

237,243 
20  OH 

3,364 
787 

9Q  1(53 

15  Q'l 

1842  

323,437 

25,253 

348.606 

323,692 

19  264 

729 

9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844.  .  .   . 

105,2i)2 
257,602 

555 
3,175 

105,847 
260,777 

155,758 
269,437 

7,645 
17  471 

1  7go 

1845  

190,141 

831 

191,032 

274,330 

14598 

l'!6 

1846  

220,01!) 

4,345 

524,364 

210,483 

18  257 

785 

1847.    . 

11)1,434 

935 

192.369 

305,489 

14595 

1  ''IS 

1848  

215,860 

5771 

221,631 

351,5:10 

l'i  316 

3  148 

1841  

172,631 

5401 

178,152 

237,478 

15  568 

2  315 

1850  

206,299 

9,!)66 

216,265 

258,303 

16,770 

1,705 

Total.  .  . 
June  30.  1851... 

$2,143,051 
$223,404 

$08,547 
$14  373 

$2,217,538 
$237  777 

$2,726,158 
$310  630 

164,3.5 
10  838 

13,425 
3  747 

1852  

174,115 

5,060 

17!),175 

210,680 

14'oiG 

2  '113 

1853  

302,454 

8  031 

310,485 

366  116 

16  301 

7  077 

.... 

1854  

426,046 

13,;:  35 

439,981 

437,172 

-17  841 

7  910 

1855. 

531,287 

4736 

336  023 

536  387 

17  210 

6  474 

1856.... 

393,224 

14,150 

407,374 

345,803 

16,144 

6  &22 

1857  

544,178 

8,173 

552,351 

515,432 

21,066 

9,078 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Rhodes,  a  son-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  at  its  northeast  extremity,  thirteen 
miles  southeast  the  nearest  promontory  of  Asia  Minor. 
Lat.  of  mole  36°  26'  9"  N.,  long.  28°  13'  E.  Popu- 
lation about  15,000,  of  whom  8000  are  Turks,  and  3000 
Jews.  On  the  northeast  side  two  piers  project  to  in- 
close a  harbor,  having  in  its  centre  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  water,  and  on  its  north  side  is  another 
port  of  nearly  equal  depth. 

Rhubarb  (Du.  Rhubarber ;  Fr.  Ehubarbe,  Rularbe; 
It.  Itabarba.ro,  Reo-barbaro  ;  Sp.  Ruibarbo ;  Kuss.  Re- 
u-en;  Arab.  Rawend ;  Chin.  Ta-hu-any),  the  root  of  a 
plant,  a  native  of  China  and  Tartary.  Three  varieties 
of  rhubarb  are  known  in  the  shops ;  viz.,  Russian,  Tur- 
key, and  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb.  The  first 
two  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  same  article,  being  both  derived  from  Tar- 
tary. The  portion  destined  for  the  Petersburg  market 
being  selected  and  sorted  at  Kiachta,  acquires  the  name 
of  Russian  rhubarb ;  while  the  portion  that  is  sent  from 
Tartary  to  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Turkey  is  called 
Turkey  rhubarb.  The  best  pieces  only  are  sent  to  Pe- 
tersburg ;  and  according  to  the  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment, on  whose  account  it  is  bought,  all  that  is  re- 
jected must  be  burned ;  and  that  which  is  approved 
undergoes  a  second  cleaning  before  being  finally  packed 
up  for  Petersburg.  The  best  pieces  of  Russian  and 
Turkey  rhubarb  are  roundish,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color  on  the  outside, 
and  when  cut  or  broken  exhibit  a  mottled  texture,  and 
alternate  streaks  of  red  and  gray.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  its  taste  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent.  It  should 
not  be  porous,  but  rather  compact  and  heavy.  East 
Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in  oblong  flat  pieces,  sel- 
dom perforated ;  has  a  stronger  odor,  and  is  more  nau- 
seous to  the  taste  than  the  other ;  it  is  heavier,  more 
compact,  breaks  smoother,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a 


redder  shade.  —  THOMSON'S  Dispensatory;  AIXSLIE'S 
Mat.  Indica,  etc. 

The  palmated  rhubarb  (Rheum palmatum)  is  a  peren- 
nial, native  of  Russia  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  whence 
the  dried  root  is  imported  into  this  country  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  Large  quantities  of  the  roots  are  also 
annually  collected  for  exportation  in  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces, within  the  lofty  range  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
best  is  that  which  comes  by  the  way  of  Russia,  as 
greater  care  is  taken  in  the  selection ;  and,  on  its  ar- 
rival at  Kiachta,  within  the  Russian  frontiers,  the  roots 
are  all  carefully  examined,  and  the  damaged  pieces  de- 
stroyed. This  is  the  fine  article  of  the  shops,  improp- 
erly called  "  Turkey"  rhubarb.  Thatof  the  best  qual- 
ity occurs  in  small  pieces,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
each,  made  in  the  fresh  root,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  drying.  The  color  is  a  lively  A-ellow,  streaked  with 
white  and  red.  Its  texture  is  dense,  and,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  it  is  entirely  yellow.  The  Chinese 
rhubarb,  called  by  the  natives  Ta  Hroangor  J/aihoiinr/, 
is  cultivated  chiefly  iu  the  province  of  Chersee.  As 
imported,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  East  Indian'' 
rhubarb,  and  comes  in  larger  masses,  more  compact 
and  hard,  heavier,  less  friable,  and  not  so  fine  in  the 
grain  as  the  other,  and  having  less  of  an  aromatic 
flavor.  This  species  has  been  introduced  into  En- 
gland, where  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  proving  perfectly 
hardy  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country.  Large  quan- 
tities are  annually  imported,  the  cost  of  which  might 
be  saved  if  its  culture  were  successfully  prosecuted 
here,  and  we  might  thus  add  to  our  productive  re- 
sources. In  the  middle  and  cooler  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March,  in  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  and,  when  the  roots  are  about  an  eighth  cf  an 
inch  in  diameter,  they  may  be  carefully  drawn  up.  pre- 
serving the  tap-root,  and  planted  in  a  fine,  rich,  and 
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deep  soil,  but  not  too  much  so,  lest  the  roots  become 
too  fibrous.  The  largest  specimens  of  this  drug  have 
generally  been  allowed  to  grow  six  or  seven  years ; 
the  roots  are  then  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  Chinese  take  up  their  rhu- 
barb in  winter.  Pallas  says  that  the  Tartars  take  up 
theirs  in  April  and  May ;  but  Forster,  in  his  History 
of  Voyages  in  the  North,  with  more  reason,  affirms 
that  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  winter,  because  they 
then  contain  the  entire  juice  and  virtue  of  the  plant,  as 
those  taken  up  in  summer  are  of  a  light,  spongy  tex- 
ture, and  unfit  for  use.  In  Tartary,  after  being  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  and  the  small  radicles  cut  off,  the 
roots  are  cut  transversely  into  pieces  of  a  moderate 
size ;  these  are  then  placed  on  long  tables  or  boards, 
and  turned  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
yellow,  viscid  juice  may  incorporate  with  the  substance 
of  the  root.  If  this  juice  be  suffered  to  run  out,  the 
roots  become  light,  and  of  but  little  value  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  cut  within  five  or  six  days  after  they  are  dug 
up,  they  become  soft,  and  rapidly  decay.  Four  or  five 
days  after  they  are  cut,  holes  are  made  through  them, 
and  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
wind,  but  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Thus  in  about  two 
months  the  roots  are  completely  cured.  The  loss  of 


Forming,  as  it  does,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  most  civilized  and  populous  Eastern  nations,  it  is 
more  extensively  consumed  than  any  other  species  of 
grain.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  but  is  said  to  con- 
tain less  of  the  nutritive  principle  than  wheat.  When 
rough,  or  in  its  natural  state  in  the  husk,  it  is  called 
paddy.  There  is  an  immense  variety  in  the  qualities 
of  rice.  That  which  is  principally  exported  from  Ben- 
gal has  received  the  name  of  cargo  rice.  It  is  of  a 
coarse  reddish  cast,  but  is  sweet  and  large  grained,  and 
is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  every  other  sort.  It  is 
not  kiln-dried,  but  is  parboiled  in  earthern  pots  or 
caldrons,  partly  to  destroy  the  vegetative  principle,  so 
that  it  may  keep  better,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  husking.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in 
Europe  than  any  other  sort  of  rice  imported  from  the 
East.  It  is  small-grained,  rather  long  and  wiry,  and 
remarkably  white.  But  the  rice  raised  on  the  low 
marshy  grounds  of  South  Carolina  is  unquestionably 
very  superior  to  any  brought  from  any  part  of  India. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  mentioning  that  rice,  like 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  is  not  indigenous  to  America. 
It  was  first  raised  in  South  Carolina  from  seeds  brought 
from  Madagascar,  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Its  culture  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1724  no  fewer 


weight  in  drying  is  very  considerable,  seven  parts  in  i  than  18,000  tierces,  or  barrels,  were  exported. — PIT- 
weight  of  the  green  root  yielding  only  one  part  of  that    KIN'S  Statistics,  1835.    According  to  the  returns  under 


which  is  perfectly  dry.  The  Chinese  method  is  some- 
what different.  They  peel  the  roots,  cut  them  into 
slices,  and  dry  them  on  stone  slabs,  under  which  fires 
are  kindled ;  but  as  this  process  is  not  sufficient  to  dry 
them  perfectly,  the}--  make  a  hole  through  each  of  the 
pieces,  and  suspend  them  on  strings — some  say  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  while  others  assert  that  they  are 
hung  in  the  shade. 

Rhumb,  a  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  making  a 
given  angle  with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  marking 
the  direction  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes. 
The  divisions  on  the  compass  card  are  called  rhumbs. 
— See  MERCATOK'S  CHART. 

Rhumb  Line.  In  Naval  affairs,  the  track  of  a 
ship  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle ; 
called  also  the  loxodromic  curve.  This  being  the  sim- 
plest curve,  is  the  route  universally  pursued ;  but  a 
ship  sailing  on  this  curve  never  looks  direct  for  her 
port  until  it  comes  in  sight.  A  great  meridian  circle 
would  be  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points ; 
but  in  order  to  follow  such  a  circle,  the  course  of  the 
ship  would  have  to  be  constantly  changing,  and  with 
such  variations  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible. 

Ribbons,  or  Ribands  (Fr.  Ruben  de  Sole;  Ger. 
Band ;  It.  Nastro  di  Seta ;  Sp.  Cinta  de  Seda~),  a  name 
given  to  silken  bands  of  various  widths  and  colors, 
much  used  by  females  for  head-dresses  and  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  both  plain  and  figured,  and  are 
sometimes  distinguished  into  sarcenet,  satin,  etc., 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
They  are  also  frequently  ornamented  by  having  what 
is  called  a  pearl  edge  given  to  them.  Ribbons  are 
woven  in  pieces,  each  35  jrards  in  length.  The  finest 
are  made  entirely  of  Italian  silk  ;  the  next  in  quality, 
of  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Bengal  silk  ;  and  the  com- 
moner sorts,  altogether  of  Bengal  silk.  The  great 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  is  Coventry,  where 
they  are  now  made  of  quality  equal  to  the  finest  of  the 
productions  of  the  Lyonese  weavers :  they  are  also 
made  at  Congleton,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Leeh,  and 
other  places. — See  SILK. 

Rice  (Fr.  Riz;  It.  Riso ;  Arab.  Aruz;  Hind. 
Chawl),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  cereal  grasses, 
the  Oryza  saliva  of  botanists.  It  is  raised  in  immense 
quantities  in  India,  China,  and  most  Eastern  countries ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  United 


the  census  of  1840,  the  total  annual  produce  of  rice  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  80,841,422  Ibs., 
whereas  under  the  census  of  1850  it  was  estimated 
at  215,312,000  Ibs.,  or  above  96,000  tons,  of  which 
159,930,613  Ibs.  were  raised  in  South  Carolina ;  and  in 
1850,  213,540,000  Ibs. 

The  produce  of  lands  naturally  or  artificially  irriga- 
ted is,  as  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  from  five  to  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  dry  land  having  no  command  of 
water ;  and  hence  the  vast  importance  of  irrigation  in 
all  countries  where  this  grain  is  cultivated.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  owing  to  the  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  of  severe  droughts,  there  is  a  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  crops  of  rice  than  in  those  of  any  other 
species  of  grain.  Those  who,  like  the  Hindoos,  depend 
almost  entirely  on  it  for  subsistence,  are  consequently 
placed  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  famines  are  at  once  more  frequent  and 
severe  in  Hindostan  than  in  any  other  country,  Ireland 
excepted. 

Cultivation  in  the  United  States. — Rice  is  the  chief 
food,  perhaps,  of  one-third  of  the  human  race ;  -pos- 
sesses the  advantage  attending  wheat,  maize,  and 
other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade ;  and  is  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  on 
land  too  low  and  moist  for  the  production  of  most  other 
useful  plants.  Although  cultivated  principally  within 
the  tropics,  it  flourishes  well  beyond,  producing  even 
heavier  and  better  filled  grain.  Like  many  other  plants 
in  common  use,  it  is  never  found  wild  (it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  wild  rice,  or  water  oat,  Zisania 
aquatica,  which  grows  along  the  muddy  shores  of  our 
tide-waters,  is  a  distinct  plant  from  the  common  rice, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it),  nor  is  its  native 
country  known.  Linna;us  considers  it  as  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  while  others  regard  it  of  Asiatic  origin.  At 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  London  there  were  dis- 
played many  curious  samples  and  varieties  of  rice, 
grown  without  irrigation,  at  elevations  of  3000  to 
6000  feet  on  the  Himalayas,  where  the  dampness  of 
the  summer  months  compensates  for  the  want  of  arti- 
ficial moisture.  At  the  exhibition  above  alluded  to, 
American  rice  received  not  only  honorable  mention  for 
its  very  superior  quality,  but  the  Carolina  rice,  exhib- 
ited by  E.  J.  Heriot,  was  pronounced  by  the  jury  "mag- 
nificent in  size,  color,  and  clearness,"  and  to  it  was 


States  ;  and  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Eu-  awarded  a  prize  medal.  The  jury  were  free  to  admit 
rope.  It,  in  fact,  occupies  the  same  place  in  most  that  the  American  rice,  though  originally  brought 
intertropical  regions  as  wheat  in  the  wanner  parts  of  j  from  the  Old  World,  is  now  much  the  finest  in  qual- 
Europe,  and  oats  and  rye  in  those  more  to  tho  north.  I  it}-.  The  common  variety  is  cultivated  throughout 
5L 
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the  torrid  zone,  wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  and  will  mature,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  the  Eastern  Continent,  as  high  as  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  as  far  south  as  the  thirty- 
eighth.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent it  will  flourish  as  far  north  as  latitude  thirty- 
eight  degrees,  and  to  a  corresponding  parallel  south. 
On  the  western  coast  of  America  it  will  grow  as  far 
north  as  forty  or  more  degrees.  Its  culture  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Ce3'lon,  Mada- 
gascar, Eastern  Africa,  the  south  of  Europe,  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  Main, 
Brazil,  and  the  Valley  of  Parana  and  Uruguay. 

Rice  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Berkeley  in  1047,  who  received  half  a  bushel  of 
seed,  from  which  he  raised  sixteen  bushels  of  excellent 
rice,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown  the  following  year. 
It  is  also  stated  that  a  Dutch  brig  from  Madagascar 
came  to  Charleston  in  169-1,  and  left  about  a  peck  of 
paddy  (rice  in  the  husk)  with  Governor  Thomas  Smith, 
who  distributed  it  among  his  friends  for  cultivation. 
Another  account  of  its  introduction  into  Carolina  is, 
that  Ashby  was  encouraged  to  send  a  bag  of  seed  rice 
to  that  province,  from  the  crops  of  which  sixty  tons 
were  shipped  to  England  in  1698.  It  soon  after  be- 
came the  chief  staple  of  the  colony.  Its  culture  was 
introduced  into  Louisiana  in  1718,  by  the  "  Company 
of  the  West." 

The  present  culture  of  rice  in  the  United  States  is 
chiefly  confined  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  yield 
per  acre  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  bushels,  weighing 
from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  pounds  when  cleaned. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  as  many  as  ninety 
bushels  to  an  acre  have  been  raised.  Another  variety 
is  cultivated  in  this  country,  to  a  limited  extent,  called 
Cochin-China,  dry  or  mountain  rice,  from  its  adapta- 
tion to  a  dry  soil  without  irrigation.  It  will  grow 
several  degrees  further  north  or  south  than  the  Caro- 
lina rice,  and  has  been  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  Hungary,  Westphalia, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  but  the  yield  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding,  being  only  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty bushels  to  an  acre.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
Charleston  from  Canton,  by  John  Bradby  Blake,  in 
1772.  The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  1724  was  18,000  barrels ;  in  1731,  41,957  bar- 
rels ;  in  1740,  90,110  barrels  ;  in  1747-'48,  55,000  bar- 
rels ;  in  1754,  104,682  barrels ;  in  1760-'61,  100,000 
barrels ;  from  Savannah  in  1755,  2299  barrels,  besides 
237  bushels  of  paddy,  or  rough  rice;  in  1760,  3283 
barrels,  besides  208  bushels  of  paddy  ;  in  1770,  22,120 
barrels,  besides  7064  bushels  of  paddy;  from  Philadel- 
phia in  1771,  258,375  pounds.  The  amount  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1770  was  150,529  barrels ; 
in  1791,  96,980  tierces ;  in  1800,  112,056  tierces ;  in 
1810,  131,341  tierces;  in  1820-'21,  88,221  tierces;  in 
1830-'31,  116,517  tierces ;  in  1840-'41,  101,617  tierces ; 
in  1845-'4G,  124,007  tierces  ;  in  184G-'47,  144,427  tier- 
ces ;  in  1850-'51,  105,590  tierces. 

I'HODUCTION    OF   RlCE    IN   THK    UNITED   STATES    IN    THE    YE\K 

1850. 
States.  Rough  Rice,  Iba. 

Alabama 2,31-2,252 

Arkansas Oil, 179 

Florida , .       1,0V. \ 

Georgia 38,950.00 1 

Kentucky 5,688 

Louisiana 4.4e.p5,:t4f> 

M  i-sissippi 2,719.856 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 5,4(35,868 

South  Carolina 159.93D.O 1 :', 

Tennessee '-';>-..  BO  t 

Texas SS.'Ju;: 

Virginia 17,154 

Total 215,313,097 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  South  Carolina 
produced  in  1850  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  production, 
and  Georgia  18  per  cent. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  RICB 

EXrOETEl)  ANNUALLY  FROM  1821  TO  1855,  INCLUSIVE. 

Years. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

Aver,  cost 
per  tierce. 

|lS:il  
1822  

88,221 
87,089 
101.305 
113,229 
97,015 
111,063 
113,518 
175,019 
132,923 
130,697 
116,517 
120,327 
144.103 
121,886 
119,861 
212.983 
106,084 
71,048 
93,320 
101,660 
101,617 
114,617 
106,766 
134,715 
118,621 
124,007 
144,427 
100,403 
128,861 
127.069 
105,590 
119,733 
67,707 
105,121 
52,5-20 
58,668 
64.332 

$1,494,307 

i,r>; 

1,820,985 
1,882 
1,928,246 

1,917,445 
2,343 

2,620,696 
2.f,<  I 
1,986.824 
2,016,267 
2,ir)-2.6:;i 
2,744,418 
2,122.'272 
2.210,331 
2,548,750 
2.309,279 
1J21.819 
2,460,198 
1.94'-'.  070 
2,010,107 
1,907.  :;s7 
1,625,726 
2,182,468 
2,160,456 
2,564,991 
3,605,896 
2,331,  S24 
2,569,362 
2,631,557 
2,170,927 
2,470,029 
1.657,658 
2,634,1-27 
1,717,953 
2,390,233 
2,290,400 

$16  94 
17  84 

17  96 

10  r,:i 

17  26 
17  55 
14  97 
1^  '.}'! 
15  20 
17  ;;n 
17  89 
19  04 
17  41 
19  94 
11  97 
21  76 
24  23 
26  36 
19  10 
19  78 
16  64 
15  23 
16  20 
IS  21 
20  68 
24  97 
23  23 
19  94 
20  71 
20  56 
20  63 
24  48 
25  05 

lx!3  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1S-27  

1828  

1829  

1830  

1831  

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1S40  

1S41  

1S42 

1343  

1S44  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

isr>0  

1851  

1852     .  . 

1853 

1854  

1855  

10,774 
81.038 
74.300 

1856  

1S57  

Total  (175,121 

4,137,752  |$81,209,3S6 

ExroETS  OF  RICE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Whither  Exported.              |    Tierces.       Barrels.            Vslue. 

Russia,  on  the  Baltic  and 

; 

398 

25 
244 
13 
600 
433 
1.472 
4.453 

25 

""l2 
12,619 
221 
SB4 

$11,354 

730 
7,538 
659 
50.567 
12.725 
49,325 
120,385 
39,073 
9.265 
8,362 
156,183 
328,022 
30,269 
374 
26,190 
16,542 
37,077 
8,860 
500 
1,326 
11,095 
9,710 
157,498 
450 
154 

1,646 
1S.209 

641,266 

81,2T7 

524 

IT;'. 

1.74-2 
4.  -.'14 

66,484 
81,494 

3,711 
991 
1,215 
'.400 

Sweden  and  \or 
Swedish  West  Ii 

way  

Danish  West  In 
Ilambur^ 

dies  

Bremen  

Holland  

1,481 

Dutch  West  Ind 

ies  

834 
110 
6,000 

16,337 

61 
4,771 
11.1-21 
1,081 

Scotland  

Ireland  

16 
654 

548 
1,434 
258 
50 

"iio 

70 
5.139 
33 
1 
2 
54 
30 
2 
23.R31 

30 

36 
161 
120 
108 

"ii5 

464 
601 

""io 

283 
3',4i4 

"313 

42 

46 

"'61 

4.7:;7 

350 
49 
1.501 
633 
2.161 
5,406 
7,409 
8,447 
295 
234 

n 

63 
74,309 

<  'anada  

Other  Brit.  N.  . 
British  West  In 
British  Hondura 
British  Guiana. 

m.  Posses. 

British  Possess. 
Other  ports  in  A 
British  Australis 
Trance  on  the  A 
I'm  nee  on  the  11 
French  \.  Am. 
L'rench  West  In 
French  Guiana  . 

in  Africa.  . 
frica  

lantic  
editerran.  . 
Possessions 

Spain  on  the  Atl 

(  'anary  Islands 

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verdlsl 
\xorcs     ...          . 

T 
18 

185 

8 

Ilayli  

',  San  Domingo  

Mexico  

i  Vntral  Republic 

143 
706 

505 

Venezuela  

llri.zil  

rruiruay,  orCisp 
Argentine  Kejml 

;  liili 

latino  Hop. 
lie  . 

1,119 
25 
51 

Peru  

Sandwich  Island 
China 

!  

Total  

11 

KIC 
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Of  these  exports,  1806-'57,  there  was  exported  from 
the  following  ports, 

liostc  >n $193,319 

New  York 795,009 

Baltimore 122,053 

Charleston 888,708 

Savannah 138,137 

Other  ports 148,174 

Total $2,290,400 

Rice  Paper.  This  substance  is  said  to  be  a  mem- 
brane of  the  A  rtocarpus  incisa,  or  bread-fruit  tree.  It 
is  brought  from  China  in  sm;ill  pieces,  dyed  of  various 
colors,  and  is  used  as  a  material  for  painting  upon,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  several  fancy  and  ornamental 
articles.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  pre- 
pared from  rice. — See  PAPER. 

Richmond,  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Henrico  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  situ- 
ated on  James  River,  at  the  falls,  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, and  is  in  37°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  31'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich,  and  0°  27'  W.  long,  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  23  miles  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117 
south  by  west  from  Washington  The  population  in 
1800  was  5727 ;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067 ;  in 
1830, 16,060 ;  in  1840,  20,153  ;  in  1850,  27,570  ;  and  in 
1854,  30,000.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  between  50  and  60  miles  above  City  Point, 
and  150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Four  lines  of  railroad  here  connect,  viz.,  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac ;  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg ;  the  Central  Railroad  of  Virginia ;  and  the  Dan- 
ville Railroad ;  and  here  terminates  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water 
come  to  Rockets,  about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the 
city ;  and  those  drawing  15  feet,  to  Warwick,  three 
miles  below  the  city.  The  falls  in  James  River  are 
obviated  by  the  canal,  and  above  them  it  is  navigable 
for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  of  packets  connect 
the  city  with  New  York  and  other  places,  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  exportation  are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  amount  to  about  $3,000,000  annually.  The 
tonnage  of  the  port  in  1853  was  11,460  tons.  The 
manufactures  of  Richmond  are  also  extensive. 

Riding,  in  Naval  affairs,  is  the  state  of  a  ship's 
being  retained  in  a  particular  station  by  means  of  one 
or  more  cables  with  their  anchors,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose are  sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  etc.,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  or  current.  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when 
one  of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  cap- 
stan or  windlass  lies  over  another,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  operation  of  wearing. 

Hiding  Athwart,  the  position  of  a  ship  which  lies 
across  the  direction  of  wind  and  tide,  when  the  former 
is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  latter. 

Riding  between  the  Wind  and  the  Tide,  the  situation 
of  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  the  wind  and  tide  act  upon 
her  in  direct  opposition,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
the  effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull ;  so  that  she  is  in 
a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force,  and 
rides  without  the  least  strain  on  her  cables.  When  a 
ship  does  not  labor  heavily,  or  feel  a  great  strain  when 
anchored  in  an  open  road  or  baj',  she  is  said  to  ride  easy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  pitches  violently  into  the 
sea,  so  as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  or  hull,  it  is  called 
riding  hard,  and  the  vessel  is  termed  a  bad  roader. 

Riga,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  Li- 
vonia, on  the  Duna,  about  9  miles  from  the  sea,  lat.  56° 
56'  5"  N.,  long.  24°  0'  4"  E.  Population  in  1842, 
excluding  garrison,  60,000.  A  light-house  has  been 
erected  on  Fort  Comet,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  two  lights :  the  first,  ele- 
vated about  104  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances,  at  the 
distance  of  4  leagues  ;  and  the  second,  elevated  about 
24£  feet,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  2£  leagues. 


The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  usually  from  12 
to  13  feet  water ;  and  vessels  drawing  more  than  this 
frequently  load  and  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Bolderaa,  a  small  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  There  is  a  fair-way 
beacdh  without  the  bar,  in  5  fathoms  water ;  and  with- 
in, the  channel  is  buoyed  with  black  and  white  buoys ; 
the  black  being  left  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when 
entering,  and  the  white  on  the  larboard.  Vessels  bound 
for  Riga  take  pilots  at  Bolderaa,  who  carry  them  to 
their  anchorage.  No  ballast  is  allowed  to  be  discharged, 
except  at  Poderague.  Regulations  as  to  clearing,  etc., 
similar  to  those  at  Petersburg. — Coulicr  sur  Its  Phares, 
2d  edit. ;  and  Regulations  published  by  the  Russian  Au- 
thorities. 

Trade. — Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  near 
the  mouth  of  a  great  navigable  river,  the  trade  of 
Riga  is  very  extensive ;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns 
on  the  Baltic,  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Peters- 
burg. The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, particularly  by  the  English.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  flax  and  hemp,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  timber, 
corn,  tobacco,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  etc. ;  the  imports  are 
salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  groceries  of  all  sorts,  herrings, 
indigo,  dye-woods,  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  silks,  wines, 
etc.  The  mast  trade  is  extensive.  The  burghers  of 
Riga  send  persons  who  are  called  mast  brokers  into  the 
provinces  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased  stand- 
ing. The}'  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which  border 
on  the  Dnieper,  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing- 
place,  transported  30  versts  to  the  Duna,  when,  being 
formed  into  rafts  of  from  50  to  200  pieces,  they  descend 
the  stream  to  Riga.  The  tree  which  produces  the  larg- 
est masts  is  the  Scotch  fir.  Those  pieces  which  are 
from  18  to  25  inches  in  diameter  are  called  masts ; 
under  those  dimensions,  spars,  or,  in  England,  Norwajr 
masts,  because  Norway  exports  no  trees  more  than  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in  distin- 
guishing those  masts  that  are  sound  from  those  which 
are  in  the  least  internally  decaj'ed.  They  are  usually 
from  70  to  80  feet  in  length.  The  best  kind  of  flax 
shipped  from  Riga  is  grown  in  White  Russia,  and  is 
called  Druana  rakitzer ;  its  color  is  very  white,  and 
the  threads  long,  fine,  and  loose,  but  it  has  sometimes 
black  spots  ;  the  next  quality,  coming  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Trockic,  in  Lithuania,  is  called  Lithuanian  ra- 
kitzer, and  is  very  little  inferior  to  Druana,  but  its  color 
is  a  little  brown ;  of  this  kind  the  best  sort  is  Thiesen- 
hausen.  The  best  kind  of  Courland  flax  shipped  from 
Riga  is  Marienburg  ;  that  grown  in  Livonia  is  inferior. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  linseed  ;  that  of  the  last  crop, 
which  is  used  for  sowing ;  and  that  of  former  years, 
for  crushing.  To  prevent  deception,  the  year  of  its 
growth  is  stamped  on  the  barrel  by  sworn  inspectors 
(bracket's).  Hemp  seed  is  mostly  shipped  for  Holland. 

Money. — For  the  moneys  of  Riga,  see  PETERSBURG. 

Weights  and  Measures.- — The  commercial  pound  is 
divided  into  2  marks,  or  32  loths ;  and  also  into  halves, 
quarters,  etc.  It  contains  6452  English  grains.  Hence 
100  Ibs.  of  Riga=92-17  Ibs.  avoirdupois =41 -8  kilog.  = 
86-32  Ibs.  of  Hamburg=84-64  Ibs.  of  Amsterdam.  The 
lispound  =  20  Ibs. ;  the  shippouud  =  20  lispounds.  The 
loof  is  the  measure  for  grain :  48  loofs  =  1  last  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  linseed  ;  45  loofs  =  1  last  of  rye  ;  and  60  loofs 
=  1  last  of  oats,  malt,  and  beans.  According  to  Kelly, 
the  loof  =1-9375  Winchester  bushel ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  last  of  wheat  =  11-625  quarters.  Nelkenbrecher 
does  not  value  the  loof  quite  so  high  as  Kelljr.  The 
fuder,  the  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  6  ahms, 
24  ankers,  120  quarts,  or  720  stoofs.  The  anker=10 
English  wine  gallons.  The  foot  of  Riga  =  10- 79  En- 
glish inches.  The  ell  =  2  feet ;  the  clafter  =  6  feet. 

Like  most  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
Duna  has  a  bar,  varying,  according  to  seasons,  from 
12  to  15  feet  of  water.  Large  vessels  usually  dis- 
charge and  take  in  their  cargoes  either  at  the  roads  or 
in  the  Bolderaa  harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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by  means  of  well-covered  lighters.  The  linseed,  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool  of  this  port  have  always  been  held  in 
higher  repute  than  those  exported  from  any  other  port 
in  Russia.  The  grain  shipped  from  Riga  is  the  prod- 
uce of  White  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  Courland, 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  Smolensk,  Minsk,  Lithuania,  etc. 
The  navigation  of  Riga  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing returns  for  a  series  of  years : 

VESSELS  ENTEEED. 

In  1800 867 

1810 400 

1819 1300 

1849 1524 

1850 1304 

1853 197T 

Francs. 

Value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Riga  in  1840. .  19,333,000 
Value  of  exports  "  "    ..  61,426,000 

This  port,  like  Odessa,  derives  its  principal  wealth 
from  its  export  trade.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports reached  61,426,000  francs.  The  imports  during 
the  same  year  were  only  19,335,000  francs.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits,  in  francs,  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  Riga,  and  the  share  assigned  to  each  country, 
in  the  year  1850  : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

4,984,000 

35,339,000 

40,323,000 

2,757,000 

6,963,000 

9,720,000 

Holland  

756,000 

6,187,000 

6,943,000 

4,442,000 

1,955,000 

6,397,000 

Belgium  

24,000 

5,698,000 

5,722,000 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

1,219,000 
2,904,000 

1,825,000 

3,044,000 
2,904,000 

Portugal  

1,373,000 

864,000 

2,237,000 

Denmark  

215,000 

1,431,000 

1,646,000 

Spain  

193,000 

539,000 

732,000 

Other  countries  

468,000 

625,000 

1,093,000 

Total  francs  

80,761,000 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Riga,  England  has  50  per  cent. ;  France 
upward  of  12  per  cent. ;  Holland,  and  the  three  Hanse 
Towns,  each  8  per  cent.  The  principal  imports  in 
1850  were— 

Sugar Francs,  3,815,000 

Salt "      2,495,000 

Wines  and  spirits "      2,386,000 

Tobacco "      1,729,000 

Herring "      1,256,000 

Eaw  and  spun  cotton "      1,856,000 

The  principal  exports  were — 

Flax  (of  which  England  took  two-thirds) ..  Francs,  28,439,000 
Hemp  (to  England  more  than  one  half)  . .  "  7,879,000 
Timber  (chiefly  to  England  and  Holland).  -  "  5,160,000 
Grains  "  "  "  "  "  5,147,000 

Flax -ceed,  for  seed  (one  half  to  England)  .         "        3,791,000 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 
EXPORTED  FROM  RlGA  IN  1851  AND  1852. 


To  all  C 

mintries. 

1851. 

1S5Q. 

.  .tons 

17  814 

21,223^ 

Ditto,  2d  sort  

7  292 

9,05H 

11 

1  499 

2,465 

Ditto,  codilla  

» 

924 

647 

Total  of  flax  

it 

27  529 

33  387 

M 

9  318 

7  645 

a 

3  799 

3  460  ! 

Pass  ditto 

i. 

3  892 

4  016 

Hemp  codilla  

..    " 

958 

6051 

Total  of  hemp    

(i 

17,967 

15,727 

Tallow                     

M 

2J 

7} 

Quills                   

11 

26 

13i 

Kve 

.  .qrs. 

124,981 

191,501 

83,816 

38,035 

Oats                         

11 

92,705 

1,309 

.  .bis. 

129  429 

164,956 

.  .  qrs. 

111,134 

!>7J'7S 

19  108 

4,433 

Deals    

pieces 

436,367 

364,645 

Timber  

138,873 

97,300 

Masts  

11 

4,94S 

177 

Wainscot  logs  and  vatwood 
Pipe  and  hogshead  stares. 

a 

8,057 
296,786 

7,123 
186,312 

Total  value  in  P.  Ro  

14,537,251 

14,S'K 

$11,163,350 

cts. 
60,760 

Total  amount  of  exports  from  England  to  this  port 
in  1850,  4,984,000  francs,  or  $927,000. 

Total  amount  of  exports  from  Riga  to  England 
$6,573,054. 

The  merchandise  imported  into  England  from  Rus- 
sia is  such,  chiefly,  as  Russia  only  can  supply— at  least 
in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  the  extensive  demands  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  articles  of  first  necessity  in  manufactures, 
such  as  hemp  and  flax  seed  for  oil  and  culture.  The 
merchandise  supplied  to  Russia  (at  the  port  of  Riga) 
from  other  countries  consists  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee, 
salt,  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  cotton  tis- 
sues. In  reference  to  the  latter  article,  such  is  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  Russian  manufacturing  indus- 
try, supported  as  it  is  by  a  high  tariff  on  manufactured 
articles,  that,  had  not  the  war  intervened,  she  would 
probably  be  now  independent  of  other  nations  as  re- 
spects cotton  yarns. 

The  total  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Riga  in  1850,  as  already  shown,  was  397,395  tons. 
Of  this  total,  180,904  tons  were  under  the  English  flag, 
or  within  a  figure  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  whole ;  while 
the  Russian  flag  covered  only  61,394  tons,  or  15  per 
cent,  on  the  whole.  The  value  of  flax-seed  for  cul- 
ture, exported  from  this  port  from  1840  to  1850,  was 
$7,000,000  ;  of  which  England  received,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, one-third.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were  sent 
to  Belgium,  Prussia,  Hanse  Towns,  Sweden  and  Ivor- 
way,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  navigation 
movements  at  this  port  for  1853  were  as  follows  : 

PORT  OP  RIGA — NAVIGATION  IN  1853. 


Nationality. 

No.  of  Vessels  entered. 

No.  of  Vessels  cleared. 

English  

370 

370 

206 

°06 

10 

10 

170 

170 

Dutch  

244 

244 

55 

55 

1 

1 

Danish  

181 

181 

Swedish  

291 

291 

169 

169 

186 

186 

Oldenburg  

37 

37 

Portuguese  

6 

6 

7 

1 

American  

2 

2 

The  official  paper,  from  which  the  preceding  table  is 
extracted,  furnishes  also  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  hemp  trade  of  this  port.  The  following  extract  is 
translated  from  this  document : 

"  Hemp  is  usually  sold  l>3*  the  producers  in  the  in- 
terior to  merchants  who  visit  their  estates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speculation.  They  make  their  contracts  gener- 
ally between  April  and  October.  The  time  of  delivery 
is  stipulated  for,  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chase-money is  paid  down  in  cash.  The  annual  aver- 
age quantity  of  hemp  thus  brought  to  the  market  of 
Riga  amounts  to  about  seven  millions  of  francs.  At 
Riga  there  are  surveyors'  offices  established,  where  the 
hemp  brought  for  sale  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  ex- 
amination, and  is  ranked,  according  to  quality,  Nos.  1, 
2,  or  3.  Should  the  producers  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  surveyors  at  Riga,  they  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  St.  Petersburg." — See  articles  HEMP  and 
RUSSIA  for  particular  information. 

Rigging  of  a  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  support  tho  masts,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposition 
of  the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  used  to  sustain  the 
masts,  remain  usually  in  a  fixed  position,  and  are  called 
standing  rigging ;  such  are  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  back- 
stays. The  latter,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  sails, 
by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys,  situ- 
ated indifferent  parts  of  thi1  masts,  yards,  shrouds,  etc., 
are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  running  rigging; 
such  are  the  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  clew-lines,  and 
brails. 
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Ring,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  usually  worn  on  the  finger.  The  antiquity 
of  rings  is  known  from  Scripture  and  profane  authors. 
Judah  left  his  ring  or  signet  with  Tainan  When 
Pharaoh  committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to 
Joseph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger  and  gave  it  to 
Joseph.  After  the  victory  which  the  Israelites  ob- 
tained over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  to  the  Lord 
the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  necklaces,  and 
the  golden  ear-rings,  that  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not  only 
on  their  fingers,  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and  their  ears. 
St.  James  distinguishes  a  man  of  dignity  by  the  ring 
of  gold  which  he  wore  on  his  finger.  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dressed  in 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his 
finger.  The  ring  chiefly  was  used  to  seal  with.  The 


patents  and  orders  of  princes  were  sealed  with  their 
rings  or  signets ;  and  it  was  this  that  secured  to  them 
their  authority  and  respect.  The  episcopal  ring,  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  pontifical  apparatus,  and  is  esteem- 
ed a  pledge  of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  the  bishop 
and  his  Church,  was  used  at  a  remote  period.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  appoints  that  a 
bishop  condemned  by  one  council,  and  found  after- 
ward innocent  by  a  second,  shall  be  restored  by  giv- 
ing him  the  ring,  staff,  etc. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Atlantic,  in  lat.  22°  54'  15"  S.,  long.  43°  15'  50"  W, 
Population,  200,000.  The  harbor  of  Rio  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  both  as  respects  capaciousness  and 
security  for  all  sorts  of  vessels.  In  coming  from  the 
northeast  it  is  usual  to  make  Cape  Frio,  in  lat.  23°  1' 
18"  S.,  long.  42°  3'  19"  W.,  being  about  4  leagues 


References  to  Plan.— A..  Ilha  do  Catunduba.    B.  Fort  de  St.  Joao.    C.  Morro  do  Flamengo.    D.  Ponta  do  Calhabouco. 
E.  Fort  da  Ilha  daa  Cobras.    F.  Ilha  doa  Ratios.    G.  Fort  da  Boa  Vlagam. 
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nearly  east  of  Rio.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
marked  by  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  900  feet  high,  close  to  its  west  side ;  while  on  the 
east,  or  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of 
about  1J  mile,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz.  But  the  wood- 
cut in  the  preceding  page,  taken  from  a  chart  publish- 
ed by  order  of  the  Brazilian  authorities,  gives  a  much 
better  idea  of  this  noble  harbor  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  description. 

Harbor. — Vessels  bound  for  Rio,  coming  from  the 
north,  should,  after  rounding  Cape  Frio,  steer  due  west, 
keeping  about  3  leagues  from  the  coast,  until  they  come 
within  5  or  C  miles  of  the  Ilka  Jtaza,  or  Flat  Island, 
lying  almost  due  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
at  the  distance  of  about  3  leagues.  A  light-house, 
the  lantern  of  which  is  said  to  be  elevated  nearly  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this 
island  in  1829.  The  light  is  a  revolving  one,  finishing 
its  revolution  in  3  minutes,  and  exhibiting  alternately 
a  white  and  a  red  light.  There  is  also  a  light-house 
in  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  light  of  which  is  fixed, 
and  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
— Coulier  sur  les  Phares,  3d  ed.  Having  got  within 
5  or  6  miles  of  the  Ilha  Raza,  ships  may  enter  by  day 
or  by  night,  the  dotted  line  in  the  cut  marking  the 
*  fair-way  into  the  harbor.  There  are  no  pilots  to  be 
met  with ;  and  as  there  are  no  hidden  dangers  of  any 
kind,  their  services  are  not  wanted.  On  entering, 
vessels  must  pass  within  hail  of  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  to 
be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to 
them.  They  then  proceed  to  Fort  Vilganhon,  below 
or  opposite  to  which  they  must  bring  to,  or  come  to 
anchor,  allowing  no  boats  to  come  along  side  but  those 
of  the  government  until  they  have  received  pratique, 
when  they  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  usual 
place  of  anchorage  for  the  merchant  shipping.  The 
sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  11  A.M.,  and  lasts 
till  about  sunset.  It  is  strong  enough  to  enable  ships 
to  overcome  the  ebb.  High  water  at  full,  and  change 
at  2  in  the  afternoon. 


Anchorage  Dues.— I.  From  and  after  1st  July,  1852, 
the  anchorage  duty  upon  vessels  trading  between  for- 
eign ports  and  the  ports  of  Brazil  will  be  reduced  to 
300  reis  the  ton ;  and  the  same  class  of  duty  now  lev- 
ied upon  coasting  vessels  shall  be  abolished.  2.  That 
part  of  the  provisions  of  April  26,  July  20,  and  Novem- 
ber 15, 1844,  which  has  not  been  altered  by  this  decree 
will  continue  in  force. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — All  payments  are 
made  in  paper  money,  which  has  been  over-issued,  and 
is  excessively  depreciated.  But  in  ordinary  cases  the 
par  of  exchange  may  now  be  assumed  at  about  31  d. 
sterling  per  patriotic  dollar,  of  1620  reis  paper. 
Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Lisbon,  the  arroba  being  32-J-  Ibs.  avoirdupois ;  but 
measures  of  capacity  are  different,  a  medida  being  equal 
to  '5954  imperial  gallon,  and  an  alquiere  to  I'll  ditto. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Rio  is  extensive,  and  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late  years.  It  is  now  by  far  the 
greatest  mart  for  the  export  of  coffee.  The  shipments 
of  this  important  article,  which  in  1830  amounted  to 
396,785  bags,  have  increased  with  such  unexampled 
rapidity,  that  in  1848  they  amounted  to  1,710,707  bags, 
that  is  (taking  the  bag  at  1GO  Ibs.),  to  273,713,120 
Ibs.,  or  122,193  tons  ;  being  about  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
ports of  coffee  from  all  the  other  ports  in  the  world. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  so  large  since.  Sugar  was 
formerly  an  important  article  of  export  from  Rio,  but 
latterly  it  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  only  amounted 
to  5979  cases  (13  cwt.  each)  in  1849.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  here,  as  in  Cuba  and  other  places,  the 
late  low  prices  of  coffee  may  have  produced  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  sugar,  the  exports  of  the  latter  having 
risen  in  1850  to  13,047  cases.  The  other  great  articles 
of  export  from  Rio  are  hides,  rice,  tobacco,  rum,  tapi- 
oca, ipecacuanha,  manioc  or  manihot,  flour,  and  other 
inferior  articles.  The  export  of  cotton  has  entirely 
ceased;  and  that  of  gold,  diamonds,  etc.,  is  mostly 
clandestine.  Diamonds  are  principally  exported  from 
Bahia.  We  subjoin  an. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  NATIVE  PRODUCE  FKOM  Rio  DE  JANEIRO  DURING  EACH  OF  THE  six  YEABS  ENDING  WITH  1S52. 


Years 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Horns. 

Rosewood. 

Leather. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Tobacco 

Ipecacuanha. 

Tapioca. 

1S47 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

Bags. 
1,639,234 
1,710,579 
1,460,410 
1,359,058 
1,846,213 
1,907,130 

Cases. 
8,426 
5,713 
5,865 
13,047 
7,824 
12,516 

No. 
267,238 
331,583 
301,982 
200,033 
147,296 
125,739 

450,783 
269,191 
378,707 
268,550 
256,949 
176,098 

Logs  and  Planks. 
9,437 
16,364 
22,257 
26,332 
36,547 
25,369 

Sides. 
5,562 
10,254 
10,746 
17,617 
12,774 
3,955 

Bags 
19,741 
9,712 
20,707 
24,242 
8,229 
8,449 

Pipes. 

3,933 
2,863 
4,380 
3,216 
3,892 
1,952 

Rolls. 

24,403 
23,144 
25,427 
23,440 
28,755 
32,240 

Seroons. 

476 
333 
130 
127 
641 
291 

Barrels 
1,914 

1,882 
»,B66 

16.053 
17,737 
10,940 

The  principal  article  of  import  consists  of  cotton 
goods,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  full  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to  cottons  are 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures ;  wines,  jewel- 
ry, and  iron-mongery ;  flour,  meat,  fish,  butter,  and 
other  articles  of  provision  ;  spirits,  salt,  earthen-ware, 
paper,  and  a  host  of  articles.  The  importation  of  ready- 
made  furniture  from  the  United  States  is  also  extensive. 

About  56  per  cent,  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Brazil 
passes  through  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Hither  is 
conveyed,  from  all  the  ports  on  the  coast,  from  Bahia 
almost  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  all 
the  produce  intended  for  exportation  or  home  consump- 
tion. Farina,  beans,  bacon,  dried  and  salt  meat,  hides, 
horns,  tallow,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton — in  a 
word,  all  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  different 
provinces  are  made  tributary,  either  by  land  or  water 
conveyance,  to  the  wealth  and  commercial  greatness 
of  the  Brazilian  metropolis.  A  numerous  fleet  of  ves- 
sels is  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  supplying  the 
different  ports  along  the  coast  with  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  and  industry  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope. The  chief  foreign  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are — coffee  (more  than  half  of  the  whole  going  to  the 
United  States),  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  tobacco,  otter 
skins,  etc. 

Tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  1841 :  Total  ves- 
sels, 1705,  of  416,000  tons — of  which,  from  and  to  the 


United  States,  there  were  289  vessels,  of  77,000  tons. 
Tonnage,  etc.,  of  1841,  compared  with  that  of  1840  : 

1841 1705  vessels  :  416,000  tonnage. 

1840 1640      "         399,200        « 

Excess  over  1840. .       65      "  16,800        " 

The  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro is  better  illustrated  by  the  following  returns  : 

COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENT  OF  Rio  DE  JANEIRO  IN  1S46. 


Countries. 

Imports  of 

Kurorts 

Total 

England  and  Possessions.  . 

52.WO.OOO 
20,440,000 
20,720,000 
5,020,000 

S  !<'JO.  > 

4,710,000 
4,4!>0,000 

24,230.000 
38,750.000 
9,800,000 
13,330.000 
6.950,000 
1,630,000 

77,190,000 

r>!>,i'.io.ooo 
80,620,1  

(,840,000 
4,490,000 
6,990,000 
8,760,000 

4.050,000 
4,450,000 

Hanse  Towns  
Portugal  

2.r.7i».ooo 
2,1SO.OOO 
2.050.000 
1,740,000 

4.320,000 
l,B80,  > 
2,000,000 
2,710,000 

I'rugnay  and  La  Plata  
Sardinia              

Sweden  and  Norway  

Africa,  Austria,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Russia,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Prussia,  Netherlands,  Chili,  and  other  coun- 
tries, participate  in  this  foreign  trade  to  an  extent 
ranging  in  value  from  6,000,000  francs  to  4,000,000 
each,  making  the  total  trade  for 

l^fi 256.640,000  Iran .>     1T.T::5.040  dollars. 

l-vtr> 236,800,000      "    =44,044,800 

Increase  over  1S45. .    19,840,000      "    =  3,090,240       " 


All  fore 
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All  foreign  nations  shared  equally  In  the  large  aug- 
mentation which  the  returns  of  1846  exhibit  over  those 
<>!'  is  15.  Some  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  this 
increase  have  been  already  adverted  to.  The  true 
cruise,  however,  to  which  all  others  are  but  auxiliary, 
is  the  admitted  capacity  of  Brazil  to  multiply  her  sta- 
ple productions,  particularly  coffee,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  foreign  demand,  if  she  will  only  avail  her- 
self of  the  abundant  resources  with  which  nature  has 
so  bountifully  supplied  her. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  increased  23,764,000 
kilogrammes  (of  2'20  Ibs.  avoirdupois).      Sugar,  on 
the  other  hand,   diminished  3,096,000  kilogrammes. 
The  exports  of  coffee  during  the  year  1846  were : 
To  England kilogrammes  39,000,000 


DETAI:  i 

Clearances  to  foreign  Ports. 

Vr/Hl-1*. 

TUBS. 

With  products  of  country  

805 
171 

285.288 

87,427 

0 

2,488 

7(> 

33,490 

Iii  ballast  for  home  ports  

SO 

26,053 

Total  in  1851                 

1186 

434,696 

Total  in  1S50  

1080 

380,671 

I'uited  States  . 

I  !:•  list-  Towns 

Austria '. 

France 

Belgium 

Sucilcn  and  Norway 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Total  value.. 81, 000,000  franca 


38,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,400,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 
108,000,000 


The  course  of  exchange,  which  varied  from  313  to 
374  reas  per  franc,  ruled  in  1846  at  335  reas  per  franc, 
or  18-6  cents — equal  to  55  cents  per  1000  reas.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  vessels,  and  their 
tonnage,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  1846,  with  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  came : 


Countries  whence. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

72 

15,600 

366 

95,600 

England  and  Possessions  

415 
197 

89,700 
45,500 

218 

44,500 

Africa  

146 

28,800 

97 

23,800 

102 

20,400 

France  

95 

19,080 

Austria  

46 

9,300 

39 

8,000 

Sardinia  

33 

6,700 

Chili  

28 

5,850 

Denmark  

22 

5,550 

Sweden  and  Norway  

21 

4,200 

Other  countries  

80 

17,460 

Total  in  1846  

1977 

440,040 

Do.  in  1845  

1762 

389,070 

Tonnage  to  and  from  the  United  States  in  1846  : 
vessels  366,  of  95,600  tons.  Tonnage  in  1843  :  vessels 
328,  of  76,900  tons.  Increase  in  1846  over  1843,  ves- 
sels 38,  tonnage  18,700. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  TEADE  or  Rio  DE  JANEIRO  IN  1848. 

Total  imports 134,500,000  francs. 

Totalexports 134,080,000       " 

Total  imports  and  exports 263,580,000       " 

Tonnage,  etc.  —  Entered,  213,900  tons  ;  cleared, 
191,200  tons  ;  total,  405,100  tons,  of  which  from  and 
to  the 

United  States 89,000  tons. 

<J  real  Britain 65,000     " 

Portugal ^ 47,000     " 

France 18,400     " 

Other  countries 185,700     " 

Total 405,100     " 

Course  of  exchange  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1848 :  359 
reas  per  franc,  or  56  cents  (nearly)  per  milrea. 

The  navigation  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  185] 
is  .exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

ARRIVALS. 


The  leading  articles  imported  in  1851  were  as  fol- 
lows:  Cottons,  42,560,  woolens,  5488,  linens,  5695, 
silks,  1088,  and  mixed  goods,  1263  packages  ;  codfish, 
54,602  quintals ;  coals,  42,007  tons ;  ale  and  porter, 
23,704  barrels  ;  flour,  283,893  barrels  ;  candles,  sperm, 
90,  composition,  6052,  and  tallow,  25,561  boxes  ;  wines, 
Portugal,  14,033,  Mediterranean,  7644,  and  Bordeaux, 
4421  pipes ;  butter,  25,561  firkins ;  cordageS  480  coils, 
tc.  The  produce  of  the  country  exported  in  the 
ame  year  consisted  of:  Coffee,  2,033,743  bags ;  hides, 
147,296 ;  sugar,  7824  cases  j  rum,  3892  pipes ;  rice, 
3229  bags  ;  horns,  256,949  ;  tobacco,  28,755  rolls  (of 
)6  Ibs.  each) ;  rosewood,  36,547  pieces ;  half-tanned 
hides,  12,744  ;  tapioca,  17,737  barrels,  etc.  The  arriv- 
als coastwise  in  1851  were  1935  sail  vessels,  and  359 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  221,647  tons  ;  and  the 
departures  were  1863  sail  vessels,  and  380  steamers, 
with  an  aggregate  of  225,002  tons.  The  total  imports 
and  exports  of  the  empire  in  1851  exhibit  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 
years.  Could  Brazil  be  induced  to  abolish  the  heavy 
xport  duties  which  she  levies  on  her  staple  produc- 
tions, the  increase  would  largely  exceed  this  figure. 
The  article  of  coffee  alone  would  in  a  short  period 
fully  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  her  revenue  caused 
by  the  abolition  of  these  duties,  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  that  article  for  foreign  markets.  Besides, 
the  stimulus  which  would  in  consequence  be  imparted 
to  that  branch  of  agricultural  labor  would  present  an 
incidental  benefit  which  could  hardly  escape  the  observ- 
ation of  a  sagacious  legislator. 

The  subjoined  figures  show  the  amount  of  export 
duties  levied  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  1846  to  1851.  [Mil- 
•ea=55  to  56  cents  United  States  currency.] 

1846-' 47  3,966,000  milrea.-. 

1847-'4S 4,118,000 

1848-'49 3,834,000        " 

1849-'50 3,780,453        " 

1850-'51 4,706,690 

STATEMENTS  ILUJSTEATIVE  OF  THE  TKADE  OF  Rio  IN  1850. 

Leading  Articles  imported.  Quantities. 

Cotton  manufactures pkgs.     26,124 

Woolen          do 2,95S 

Linen             do 1,170 

Silks "0 

Mixed                     1,141 

codfish ;.'.';;;.';;;.;; quintals  35,050 

Coals t°n»      33,404 

Aleandporter bbls.      15,961 

Flour..! "      208,578 

Candles,  sperm boxes      1,872 

"      'composition... 5,269 

"        tallow "          2,222 

Wines,  Portugal pipes    WJ'25 

"      Mediterranean 0. 1 61 

"      Bordeaux "          2,482 

Butter firkins   23.980 

Cordage .'.'." coils      10,670 

Exports  of  Produce  of  the  Country.  Quantities. 

Coffee                                    bags  1,359,058 

Hides"    ;;';;;;;;.;;;;; NO.  200^33 

sugar.';;;;;;;;;; eases   13,047 

Rum 

Rice 

Horns 


ivals  from  foreign  Ports. 


With  cargo  for  port , 

Other  destinations 

On  way  to  ( 'alifornia 

In  ballast  for  foreign  countries. 
In  ballast  for  home  ports 

Total  in  1S51 

Total  in  1850  . . . 


947 
51 

28 

167 

17 


1210 
1020 


16,158 

10,428 

40,715 

3,479 


317,347 
264,616 


...................     bags 

..........     No- 

..;!  ....................    rolls 

Ipecacuanha  ......................  seroons 

Rosewood  .........................    Pieces 

Other  -woods  ......................     deals 

Half-tanned  hides  .................      No. 

Tapioca  ..........................     Ibs. 

Tea  ..............................  boxes 

Cigars  ............................       " 

Hair  (horse)  ......................    bales 

Flour  (manihot)  ...................    bags 

Soap  .............................  boxes 

Candles,  tallow  ...................      " 


3,216 
24,242 
268,550 
88,440 

26,o32 
15,1SG 
17,617 
16,053 
34 

10,672 

3,535 

304 
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ING  IN   DETAIL  COMMERCIAL   MOVEMENTS   AT   THE   POET  OF   KlO   DE  JAUKIBO  IX  1851,  AND  TIIF 

KKLATIVE  SHARE  THEBEOF  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  NATION. 


Countries. 

Vi-wU  cnture.l. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

ToUI. 

United  States  

Vessels. 

624 
370 
151 

134 
122 
98 
91 

77 
74 
63 
69 
60 
510 
2348 

154,  UOO 
124,000 
39,600 
39,000 
31,200 
26,150 
25,500 
20,740 
20,200 
19,400 
19,100 
16,400 
157,130 
6'J''  42o 

Francs 
27,680,000 

60,610,000 
10,800,000 
29,330,000 
2,020,000 
3,240,000 
1,  (.20,000 
2,900,000 
7,440,000 
3,980,000 
970,000 
6,910,000 
9,600,000 

Franc*. 

67,  W 
22,890,000 
6,890,000 

10,540,000 
2,69o,ooii 
3,520,000 
4,890,000 
5,800,000 
12,100,000 
200,000 
1,16(1.1100 
7,lSii.iiii(i 
23,930,000 

Prunes. 

96,820,000 

83,3no.oiio 
16,190,000 

ro,ooo 

4,710, 
6,760,000 

5,3  1 
8,400,000 

19,54(1,00.1 
4,180,000 
2,13(i,ooo 

13,090,000 

90,000 

(•rent  Britain  and  Possessions  

Portugal    

France  

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  

Denmark  

Austria  

Hanse  Towns  

Spain  

Prussia  

Belgium  

Other  countries  
Total  

ACCOUNT  OF  TFTE  COFFEE  EXPORTED  FROM   Uio  DF.  JANEIRO 

IN    EACH    YEAR    FROM    1821    TO    1850,    BOTH    INCLUSIVE,    IN 

BAGS  OF  16o  i.iis. 


Years. 

B*««. 

Years. 

Bags. 

Years. 

Bag*. 

1821 

luo.sstt 

1831 

448,249 

1841 

1,013,915 

1822 

152,048 

1832 

478,950 

1842 

1,179,731 

1823 

184,994 

1833 

563,195 

1843 

1,189,523 

1824 

224,000 

1834 

539,117 

1844 

1,260,431 

1825 

182,510 

1835 

627,165 

1S45 

1,208,062 

1826 

260,000 

1836 

704,385 

1846 

1,511,096 

1827 

350,900 

1837 

629,734 

1847 

1,639,234 

1888 

369,147 

1S38 

781,651 

1S48 

1,710,579 

1829 

375.1(17 

1839 

871,785 

1849 

1,460,410 

1830 

391,785 

1S4'.I 

1,063,801 

1850 

1,359,058 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INWARD  NAVIGATION 
OF  Rio  DE  JANEIRO  IN  THE  YEARS  1851  AND  1852. 


Foreign  Klaga. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

United  States  

1861. 
300 

1852. 

255 

Great  Britain  

217 

2^8 

Portugal  

104 

90 

Hanse  Towns  

90 

72 

Sweden  and  Norway  

114 

72 

France  

78 

68 

Denmark  

72 

67 

Spain  

30 

14 

Sardinia  

43 

44 

Belgium  

30 

30 

Austria  

34 

25 

Holland  

11 

17 

Prussia  

16 

16 

Russia  

20 

11 

Other  countries  

46 

90 

Total  

1210 

1099 

Brazilian  Flag. — On  foreign  voyages. . .     449  vessels. 

On  coasting  trade 1612       " 

Total 2061       " 

The  total  value  of  the  commercial  movements  at  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1852  was  353,000,000  francs 
— equal  to  $67,070,000  ;  showing  a  large  increase  over 
the  trade  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  above  total 
there  was  for  imports  180,000,000  francs,  and  for  ex- 
ports 173,000,000  francs.  The  following  condensed 
summary  shows  the  trade  of  the  principal  commercial 
countries  with  Rio  during  this  year  :  Great  Britain 
and  possessions,  74,000,000  francs  ;  imports  consisted 
chiefly  of  cottons,  woolens,  provisions,  hardware,  coal, 
etc.  France,  34,000,000  francs ;  imports — liquors,  tis- 
sues, cutlery,  articles  of  fashion,  etc.  United  States, 
23,000,000  francs;  imports — provisions,  stores,  etc. 
Portugal,  14,500,000  francs ;  imports  —  wines,  provi- 
sions, etc.  Hanse  Towns,  11,000,000  francs ;  imports 
— general  cargoes.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 
5,000,000  francs ;  imports — provisions,  skins,  etc.  The 
exports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  year  were  in  value  : 

Coffee,  about 140,000,000  francs. 

Diamonds  and  pearls 15,000,000 

Sugar ,'..000.000 

Tobacco  and  cigars 8,600,000 

Hides  and  skins 2,550,000 

Cabinet  woods 1,800,000 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  custom-house 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  was  exported  from  that  port  to 
the  United  States,  up  to  30th  June  of  this  year  (1852), 
952,489  bags  of  coffee,  of  1GO  Ibs.  each— making  in  nil 
152,398,240  Ibs.  The  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported 
the  same  year  is  stated  to  have  been  1,896,609  bags, 


or  303,457,440  Ibs.     The  quantity  sent  to  the  United 
States  was  thus  distributed  : 

New  Orleans 346,262  bags. 

New  York 260,179     " 

Baltimore 207,792     " 

Philadelphia 81,125    " 

Charleston 25,732     " 

Boston 11,758     " 

Mobile 11,261     " 

Savannah 4,369     " 

San  Francisco 4,011     " 

Total 952,489    " 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  coffee,  in 

bags,  from  Brazil  to  New  Orleans,  from  1842  to  1852, 

both  inclusive : 

1842 126,210 

1843 85,433 

1844 161. ('-2 

1845  167, 069 

1846 215,031 

1847 2115.111 

1848  239,371 

1849  299.129 

1850  229,013 

1851 274.690 

1852 346,262 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  importation  of  coffee  into 
New  Orleans  direct  from  Brazil  took  place  in  1835 ; 
and  that  from  that  year  to  1840,  or  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  the  quantity  thus  directly  imported  from 
Brazil  did  not  exceed  44,000  bags  ;  while  in  the  year 
1840  alone  there  were  received  at  that  port  from  Cuba 
91,000  bags.  Cuba,  however,  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  export  coffee — has  ceased,  at  least,  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  QUANTITIES  OF  (  'OF- 
FEE  EXPORTED  FROM  RlO  DE  JANEIRO  FROM  1851  TO  1655, 
BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Year*. 

Bngs. 

Pounds. 

1851  .. 

2,033  743 

325  398  880 

1852  

1,896,609 

.'.K!  4,r>7  44'  I 

1853  

1,637,663 

262  026  iN'i 

1854  

1,987,632 

318  (121  120 

1855  

2,409,099 

886,455.84(1 

Total  

9,964,740 

1.594,359.360 

Annual  average  

1,992,949 

318,871.  -7-.? 

These  returns  show  great  uniforinit}-,  and  go  to  prove 
that  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  great  staple  of  Bra- 
zil has  attained  for  the  time  its  maximum.  The  ex- 
ports to  New  Orleans  for  the  same  period,  however, 
show  a  progressive  increase. 

From  official  publications  received  as  these  pages  go 
to  press,  it  appears  that  the  general  foreign  commerce 
of  Brazil  in  1854  was  unusually  prosperous.  The  ag- 
ricultural productions  of  the  empire,  the  chief  basis  of 
its  foreign  trade,  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
the  returns  for  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  reaching  as 
hig'h  as  338,000,000  francs ;  showing  an  excess  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year  of  13,000,000  francs.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Rio  dc 
Janeiro  in  is.Vl  was  1064,  and  in  1855,  1285;  while  in 
1853  there  entered  only  1054  vessels  ;  showing  an  in- 
rivasi-  i\>r  is.VI  uf  10,  and  for  1855  of  231  vessels  over 
1853.  The  following  statement  shows  how  the  navi- 
gation of  this  port  was  distributed  in  1853  and  1854 : 
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Nationality 


I  nil  I'd  States 

England 

Portugal 

Krauce 

Ilanse  Towns 

Spain 

Su-cilen  and  Norway 

Montevideo 

Buenos  Ayres 

Belgium 

Denmark '. 

Sardinia  .. 


1854. 
281 
860 
128 

03 
03 


18.13. 

279 
204 
123 
54 
72 
43 
72 
22 
18 
30 
01 
12 


For  many  years  the  United  States  occupied  the  first 
rank  in  the  navigation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  the  preceding  table  that  England 
claims  the  precedence  in  1854,  a  fact  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  falling  off  in  that  j-ear  in  the  importation 
of  flour  from  the  United  States.  The  new  line  of 
steamers,  established  in  1853  between  Liverpool  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  touching  at  the  same  places  as  the 
Southampton  line  —  namely,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Tene- 
riffe,  St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia  —  notwith- 
standing the  fears  as  to  its  success,  continued,  in  1854, 
its  monthly  service  with  activity  and  profit.  Besides 
these  two  lines  of  steamers,  a  company,  composed  of 
Brazilian  and  Portuguese  merchants,  has  established 
a  line  between  Lisbon  and  Rio,  touching  at  the  same 
points ;  but  this  line  had  in  1854  but  one  steamer  in 
service,  the  voyages  of  which,  however,  proved  very 
successful. 

The  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  becoming  yearly  more 
important  as  the  centre  of  South  Atlantic  commerce. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  in 
1855  were  augmented  a  third  when  compared  with 
1845,  and  more  than  a  half  over  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  in  1835.  From  1850  to  1854  the  aver- 
age increase  during  the  five  years  was  nearly  a  fifth. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  this  progressive 
movement : 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1835     

572 

134  912 

1845     

878 

153  941 

Average  1850  '54  

214,238 

1855  

1285 

380,872 

These  figures  exhibit  the  results  of  foreign  naviga- 
tion only.     The  coasting  trade  is  shown  as  follows : 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1835   .  . 

1920 

115  117 

1845  

2602 

168  872 

Average  1850  '54  

2390 

230  228 

1855  

3008 

318,229 

The  employment  of  steamboats  in  the  navigation  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  yearly  extending.  In  1845  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Rio  was  239.  In  1855  the  number  reached  431.  Four- 
teen companies,  owning  thirty-nine  steamboats,  with 
an  aggregate  of  2428  horse  power,  keep  up  the  com- 
munications between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  other  mar- 
itime towns  of  the  empire.  There  are  also  four  tow- 
boats,  with  an  aggregate  of  187  horse  power.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  leading 
importations  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1854 ; 

l.s£ MERCHANDISE. 

Liquors,  wines,  tea,  etc 17,000,000  francs. 

Provisions,  flour,  butter,  etc 24,000,000  " 

Lamp-oil,  fat,  tallow,  soap,  etc 4,000,000  " 

Hatters'    wares,   dry   goods,   laces,   fancy 

ware,  etc 9,000,000  " 

Tissues  of  cotton 31,000,000  " 

"         wool 7,000,000  " 

"          linen 8,000,000  " 

Paper,  books,  etc 4,000,000  " 

Skins  and  leather,  shoes,  etc.,  saddlery,  etc.  4,000,000  " 
Broom  wares,  willow  wares,  woods,  furnU 

ture,  etc 8,000,000  " 

Pottery  wares,  porcelain,  etc 3,000,000  " 

Watches,  jewelry,  hardware,  etc 10,000,000  '* 

Coal,  metals,  manufactured  and  •wrought, 

etc 11,000,000  " 

Saltpetre,  powder,  arms,  sca-stores 5,000,000  " 

Sundries 19,000,000  " 


2J. — COUNTRIES   FROM    WHICH    IMPORTED. 

AFRICA 350,000  franca. 

AMERICA  : 

United  States 18,000,000      « 

P.uenos  Ayres 1,400,000      " 

Montevideo 1,000,000     " 

Chili 700,000      " 

CENTRAL  EUROPE  : 

England  and  Possessions 50,000,000      " 

Austria 2,000,000      " 

Belgium 5,000,000      " 

France 32.000,000      " 

Switzerland 4,000,000      " 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE : 

Spain 5,000,000      " 

Portugal 14,000,000      " 

Sardinia 3,000,000      " 

Sicily  and  Naples 400,000      " 

Turkey  and  Levant 300,000      " 

NORTHERN  EUROPE  : 

Holland 1,300,000      " 

Hanse  Towns 12,000,000 

Denmark 3,000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 3,000,000 

Prussia 1,700,01)0 

Fisheries 100,000 

Other  places 4,000,000 

As  regards  the  export  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1854,  the  returns  at  hand  are  not  so  minute.  Of  cof- 
fee, however,  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the  Bra- 
zilian market,  there  were  exported  this  year  1,987,632 
bags,  weighing  an  aggregate  of  318,021,120  Ibs.,  of 
which  899,900  bags,  or  143,984,000  Ibs.,  were  sent  to 
the  United  States.  The  quantity  exported  the  pre- 
vious year  was  1,637,663  bags,  or  262,026,080  Ibs.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  less  than  that  of  1853 
— namely,  5905  hhds.  and  1739  barrels. 

The  following  resume  exhibits  the  total  results  of 
1854: 


Import. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Value  in  1854  
Value  in  1S53  
Increase  in  1S54 

Frinies. 
171,0i)ll,0l)0 
104,000,000 

Francs. 
107,000,000 
101,000,000 

Francs. 

338,1)0(1,000 
i!25,000,Oi)iJ 

7,000,000 

0,000,000 

13,000,000 

The  total  flour  imports  at  Rio  for  1856  were  317,404 
barrels,  of  which  301,729  barrels  were  from  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount  151,716  barrels  were  shipped 
coastwise  or  re-exported  after  reaching  Rio. 

Total  import,  1S57 317,404 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1850 80,000 

397,404 

Shipped  coastwise  and  re-exported,  1S50  . .  151,71Gj 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1S57 00,000 

.  211,710^ 

Consumption  of  1850 bbls.  185,087} 

The  imports  of  flour  from  all  sources  last  year  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  preceding  year  16,536  barrels,  while 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase 
for  the  same  period  of  74,423  barrels.  In  fact,  the 
tables  for  ten  years  show  a  somewhat  irregular  but 
decisive  transfer  of  the  flour  trade  almost  entirely  to 
the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  for  the  year 
1856  show  as  follows  : 

To  the  United  States 1,109,131  bag.-. 

To  Europe 889,885     « 

To  other  points 40,120     " 

Total 2,099,130     " 

EXPORTS  OK  1855. 

To  the  United  States 1,139,135  bags. 

To  Europe 1,242,820     » 

Elsewhere 24.S4S     " 

Total 2,400,809     " 

EXPORTS  OF  1S54. 

To  the  United  States 891,705  bag*. 

To  Europe 1,004.082     " 

Elsewhere 37,319     " 

Total 1,993,700     " 

The  total  exports  of  sugar  for  1856  were :  Cases, 
2304 ;  barrels,  25,581 ;  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
^receding  year  of  2381  cases  and  12,155  barrels.  The 
ixport  of  hides  for  1856  was  64,861  pieces,  showing  a 
irge  decline  from  the  two  preceding  years. 
Of  the  coffee  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
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Baltimore  received  188,011  bags  ;  New  York,  362,248  ; 
Philadelphia,  91,985 ;  Boston,  5001 ;  and  New  Orleans, 
404,502. 

The  foreign  commercial  arrivals  in  1856  number 
1050  vessels,  of  335,386  tons,  of  which  thirty-two  were 
from  Baltimore,  thirty  from  New  York,  twenty-eight 
from  Richmond,  fifteen  from  New  Orleans,  fourteen 
from  Boston,  eleven  from  Philadelphia,  two  from 
Charleston,  two  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  one  from 
"Wilmington.  The  number  of  foreign  departures  in 
1856  was  996  vessels,  of  426,908  tons,  of  which  640 
were  with  produce,  34  with  foreign  merchandise,  140 
with  their  inward  cargoes,  and  182  in  ballast  proceed- 
ed to  other  ports  of  the  empire.  The  coasting  trade 
outward  was  conducted,  exclusively  of  303  steamboats, 
by  2276  vessels,  of  253,736  tons  burden.  The  coast- 
ing trade  inward  was  conducted  by  2222  sailing  ves- 
sels and  305  steamboats,  of  276,967  tons. 

The  revenue  collected  at  the  custom-house  of  Rio 
exhibits  an  increase  corresponding  with  that  of  the  im- 
port trade  of  this  port.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  of  receipts  : 

1835 3.5S3,000  milreas. 

l^-r>      8,043,000        " 

1S55 13,077,000        " 

The  last  year  (1855)  does  not  exhibit  the  maximum. 
This  was  reached  in  1852,  the  amount  that  year  ex- 
ceeding 14,775,600  milreas,  or  over  $7,000,000. 

Immigration. — The  immigration  returns  of  Rio  fur- 
nish the  following  statistics : 


who  are  employed  in  the  mechanic  trades,  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  as  domestics,  etc.     Some  hundreds  are 
sent  to  the  new  colonies,  where  they  constitute  almost 
the  only  aid  which  Brazilian  agriculture  receives  an- 
nually from  foreigners.     There  arrived  in  1851  and  in 
!  1852  a  large  number  of  German  settlers,  engaged  in 
I  Europe  by  the  agents  of  the  colonial  directors.     On 
j  their  arrival  these  colonists  became  dissatisfied,  and 
j  hence  German  immigration  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
In  1851,  there  arrived  of  this  class  of  immigrants  2958 
persons  ;  in  1852,  1047  persons ;  in  1853,  349  persons ; 
and  in  1854,  only  295. 

General  Remarks. — On  the  SOth  of  April,  1854,  the 
first  railroad  in  Brazil  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
the  inauguration  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  empire.  The  general  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  southern  provinces,  as  well 
as  the  general  trade  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  are  decreasing ;  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  that  existed  on  the  River  Plata. 
The  more  liberal  tariff,  both  on  imports  and  exports,  at- 
tracts a  large  bulk  of  the  trade  of  these  provinces  to 
that  quarter.  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  is  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  promoting  the 
general  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries.  There  exists  no  commercial  treat}-  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil ;  but  Brazilian  vessels, 
with  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing 
with  vessels  of  the  United  States  as  respects  tonnage 
and  import  duties,  and  all  other  charges. 

The  ports  of  Brazil  open  to  direct  foreign  trade  are : 
Para,  Maranham,  Parnahiba,  Fortaleza  (Ceara),  Ara- 
caty  (Ceara),  Rio  Grande  North,  Parahiba,  Pernambu- 
co,  Maceyo  (Alagoas),  Lanangeiras  (Sergipe),  Bahia, 
Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  St. 
Catherine,  Rio  Grande,  Sao  Borga  (R.  G.  South),  Porto 
The  immigrants  are  very  generally  Portuguese,  .  Alegre  (R.  G.  South). 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  COAST  OP  FRAZIL  AND  DEPENDENCIES,  FKOM  OCTOBEE  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1.  1857. 


Years. 

Entered. 

IVparte.l. 

1S51                         

9,535 

154:i 

1S52                   

6,870 

1^7 

1S53      

9,645 

1981 

1S54  

8,673 

1773 

Aggregate  

34,773 

7181 

Annual  average  

8,693 

1795 

Years  ending 

Eiports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  the 

Hull].  ,11  urn 

re  was  in 
Specie. 

Tonnage  < 

leared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821  

$885,348 

$496.412 

$1,331.700 

$605,126 

$156,999 

$19.500 

22,264 

314 

1822  

1  217,411 

246,518 

1,463,929 

1,486  567 

71  803 

28  301 

54'l 

1823  

1,062.209 

279,181 

1,341,390 

1,214  810 

8.615 

46.215 

22  616 

1S24  
1825... 

1,699,754 
1,641,296 

602,150 
752,458 

2,301,904 
2,393,754 

2,074,119 
2,156  707 

89,219 
(JS  343 

218.T92 

197  188 

38,845 
33,938 

507 

707 

1826  

1,597,344 

603,005 

2,200,349 

2  156  678 

113  010 

104  771 

34,372 

1,034 

1827  

1,486,433 

377.373 

1,863,806 

2,060,!i71 

1,575 

232.932 

37.709 

381 

1S2S  

1,505,779 

482,936 

1,988,715 

3,097.  7  .":•_> 

135,183 

181,577 

40,114 

1829  

1,510,260 

419,667 

1,929,927 

2  535,467 

73,612 

76,836 

40,'.i"8 

1830  

1,600,999 

242,233 

1,843,238 

8,491 

1,470 

84,6!  5 

44,450 

601 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1S31  

$14,206,833 
$1,652,193 

$4,5'J1.939 
$423,902 

$18,708,772 
$2,076,095 

$19,879,657 
$2,375,820 

$678,106 
$216  375 

$1,234,309 
$23,14' 

:;4:;,5S7 

4,0:;3 
203 

1832 

1  232,077 

8-22,717 

2,054,794 

3  890  845 

381  503 

20  671 

30  439 

356 

1S33     .    . 

2,474  .V>:> 

797,546 

3,272,101 

5,089,  6:'3 

156,840 

11.4.')S 

4'i  735 

1  017 

1834  

1,536,1197 

473,254 

2,059,351 

4,729,069 

60,084 

31,735 

!!7  0  -2 

1,977 

1835  

1,810,791 

797,865 

2.008,656 

5,574.466 

343,931 

Cti,i;n5 

'.'.554 

1836... 

1,732  741 

1,362,195 

3,094.936 

7  210  ICO 

900,324 

6  -.'40 

43  533 

1837  

1,301,217 

441,992 

1  743,209 

4,991,083 

83,531 

40,617 

r.'  ;>7<> 

4.107 

1838  

2,094,957 

56-Y237 

2,657,194 

3,191,238 

20S,706 

12",,221 

30,023 

1,601 

1839 

2  138  997 

503  488 

2,637  485 

5  '" 

184  4-27 

.1  -   - 

1840  

2,145,803 

360,711 

2,500.;  74 

4,927.  '2.  0 

102,174 

14^522 

34,189 

1,764 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1841   

$18,164,488 
$2,941,991 

jt-6,545,907 

$575,2^2 

$24,710,395 

*3  M7  973 

$47,274,464 
$6  302  653 

$2,637,8S5 
$255  303 

$343,816 
$21,352 

360,779 
47.604 

19,824 
3,101 

1>42    

2,2-25,571 

375,931 

2,601  502 

5  048  814 

81  7!'4 

f>o,:',4r> 

88,778 

2,648 

9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1,508,584 
8,400,418 

223,704 
408,834 

1.792,2S8 
2,S13,2r>2 

3,r47,6T>8 
6,883,806 

22,409 
14'2.C.:  5 

M).:;4  • 

38.066 
46,«50 

i.:1,  r, 
1,816 

1  345     . 

2,413.5r,7 

424,383 

8,887  '  .">'» 

c,  o^t  .VIM 

181  15!) 

7,477 

40<716 

2,077 

1846... 

2,754,012 

389,383 

8,143  a:ir> 

7  441  so;-) 

235,091 

1847...     . 

2,566,9.'!« 

::Ti;  -in 

2,043.778 

7,0.16,160 

1|-'.'J4'» 

1848  

3,092,736 

279.008 

3,372,434 

7.992,648 

168,078 

67,206 

1849  

2,838,380 

264.597 

8,10-_V.i77 

8,4''  . 

117,604 

'.'.:;<•.  i 

6,028 

1850  

8,728,768 

473,347 

7.114 

9,324,42i> 

279,690 

58,118 

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$25534,904 
$3,128,956 

$8,791,998 

$623,960 

$3,752.9  K> 

$6:«,MG,»38 
-11..V_>5,304 

$1,628,066 
$430,262 

J6.511 

63,629 

34,714 
7,648 

1852  

2,782.179 

233,803 

(1,048 

12,280,289 

117,486 

5r>,454 

1353   .  .    . 

3,734,190 

2<;o  •':>( 

194  444 

14)817,061 

:  .HMD 

1854  

4,046,857 

192,334 

4.-2:',9,-24i 

14,110.387 

643.114 

1855... 

3  973,219 

288  ""4 

•'•1  273 

IT,  21V  L>r. 

141,588 

75,666 

2,674 

1856  

4,858  125 

°::ii'779 

:,  o.'4,!!(>4 

I!'.'.'' 

74,280 

1857  

•_'77.n  H 

6,545,207 

21,* 

146,588 

84,712 

3,186 

*  Muc  :  .  :.nil  tin1  flni-jil  \ '•:;!•  lY"iu  ilii.-!  timr  begins  July  1. 
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A  nchoraye  Dues. — SOO  reas  (about  IGf-  cents)  per  ton 
of  Brazilian  measurement.  Vessels  arriving  and  de- 
parting in  ballast  pay  only  half  anchorage ;  and  those 
calling  merely  for  supplies  are  exempt  from  anchorage 
duty.  Vessels  which  make  more  than  two  voyages  to 
ports  of  Brazil  during  a  twelvemonth  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  anchorage  dues  on  all  voyages  over 
that  number  within  the  same  year  ;  vessels,  therefore, 
pay  no  more  than  600  reas  annually  (33£  cents),  be  the 
number  of  voyages  what  it  may.  For  passports  to 
leave,  from  4  to  8  milreas  (from  $2  22  to  $4  44) ;  for 
pilotage  inward  30  milreas  ($16  67),  but  no  obligation 
to  take  pilots  inward ;  for  pilotage  outward  70  milreas 
($38  88),  and  for  canoe-hire,  6  milreas  ($3  33).  No  ves- 
sel is  allowed  to  leave  port  without  a  pilot,  nor  to  get 
under  weigh  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise.  Hospital 
monej',  4  milreas  on  the  vessel  (say  $2  22),  and  640 
reas  (or  about  36  cents)  for  each  of  the  crew.  The 
charge  for  stamps  varies,  being  not  less  than  $1.  A 
consular  return  from  Pernambuco,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  gives  each  specific  item  of  charges  upon 
an  American  bark  of  200  tons  burden  which  entered 
that  port  laden  with  flour,  and  leaving  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar.  The  total,  inward  and  outward,  including  the 
charges  for  lighterage,  labor,  craneage,  etc.,  which  are 
not  on  government  account,  amounted  to  $571  45.  Of 
this  there  was  paid  on  government  account  $192  45 — 
the  remainder  belonging  to  the  other  class  of  charges. 

Tariff. — The  market  prices  in  Brazil  are  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  duties  imposed  by  the  present  tariff. 
The  dispatch  by  invoice  will  take  place  when  the  goods 
imported  have  no  fixed  duties  in  the  tariff,  or  when 
they  are  subject  only  to  a  tax  for  warehousing  and 
clearing  out. 

For  the  dispatch  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  du- 
ties the  merchant  or  consignee  is  obliged  to  show  a  dec- 
laration stating  the  prices  of  his  goods,  and  the  orig- 
inal invoice  duly  certified.  In  want  of  the  original 
invoice  may  be  presented  two  certificates  by  two  bro- 
kers, or,  in  the  absence  of  brokers,  of  two  merchants 
of  the  place,  showing  the  current  prices  of  the  goods. 

The  value  of  the  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties 
will  be  that  of  the  Brazilian  market,  as  before  said ; 
deductions  made  of  the  respective  duties,  or  the  value 
of  the  original  invoice,  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent. 
— United  States  Com.  Relations. 

Remarks  on  the  Trade  of  Brazil. — This  vast  empire 
comprehends  the  great  eastern  section  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  computed  at 
about  2600  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  2540 
miles.  The  entire  area  comprises  about  2,973,400 
square  miles,  or  over  ten  times  the  area  of  Texas,  and 
about  seventy  times  that  of  Portugal.  The  climate  is 
generally  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  soil 
being  fertile,  and  in  manj-  parts  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces,  abounding  with  valuable  min- 
eral resources.  The  staple  productions  of  Brazil  are 
such  as  must  necessarily  attract  an  extensive  foreign 
trade;  though  it  is  stated  that  anterior  to  1809  she 
had  no  direct  intercourse  with  other  nations — the  moth- 
er country,  under  the  policy  which  dictated  her  colo- 
nial system,  excluding  from  the  ports  of  her  extensive 
colony  all  foreign  flags.  The  dangers  which  menaced, 
and  the  domestic  troubles  which  agitated  Portugal  at 
this  period,  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  royal  family 
to  Brazil.  With  the  court  were  introduced  new  tastes, 
new  ideas,  and  a  more  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  for- 
eign intercourse.  The  ports  of  Brazil  were  at  once 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  and  since  that  period  the 
culture  of  the  staple  productions  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  great 
staple  of  Brazil  is  coffee,  though  vegetables,  fruits, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco  are  extensive- 
ly produced  in  the  southern  or  temperate  provinces ; 
while  within  the  tropics  the  chief  productions  are 
mandioca,  rice,  bananas,  plantains,  beans,  sweet  pota- 
toes, coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa — the  last  four  for 


exportation.  The  forests  supply  the  very  best  timber 
for  ship-building,  and  almost  ever}'  variety  of  wood 
for  cabinet-work  and  dyeing  purposes ;  among  the  lat- 
ter, Brazil-wood,  rosewood,  and  Campeachy-wood  are 
important  articles  of  commerce.  Travelers  who  have 
minutely  explored  the  interior  of  Brazil  describe  no 
less  than  219  varieties  of  timber,  and  many  of  them 
largely  enter  into  the  commercial  resources  and  domes- 
tic wealth  of  that  empire.  Since  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Bra- 
zil have  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  of 
freedom  from  unnecessary  and  exclusive  restrictions. 
The  duties  on  imports  and  exports  are  based  upon  the 
valuation  principle,  and  are  designed  solely  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  and  the  port,  pilot,  and  other  navi- 
gation charges  seldom  exceed  the  actual  requirements 
of  a  just  and  liberal  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Indeed,  the  commercial  policy  of  Brazil  seems  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  a  country  of  such  boundless  extent  and 
so  sparsely  populated,  as  labor  is  sure  to  find  a  remu- 
nerative reward,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  seek  to  de- 
velop the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  empire,  in  the 
free  competition  to  which  it  invites  the  enterprise  and 
exchanges  of  foreign  nations.  The  entire  population 
amounts  to  about  six  millions — being  two  persons  to 
the  square  mile ;  of  which  at  least  three-fifths  are 
blacks.  The  commercial  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
government  of  Brazil  with  foreign  countries  are  gener- 
ally based  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  That 
with  the  United  States  was  concluded  December  12, 
1828,  and  established  between  the  two  countries  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  entire  reciprocity  of  trade  and 
navigation — certain  special  favors  being  reserved  to 
Portugal,  owing  to  the  former  relations  between  that 
country  and  Brazil.  This  treaty  contained  the  usual 
stipulation  requiring  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
by  either  party  desiring  to  terminate  the  same  ;  and 
such  notice  having  been  given  by  the  government  of 
Brazil,  and  the  twelve  months  having  expired,  the 
treaty  is  no  longer  offeree.  The  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were,  however,  placed  upon 
a  footing  of  similar  reciprocity  to  that  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  bearing  date  November  4, 
1847,  issued  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1828. 

As  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  placed 
much  on  the  same  footing  of  reciprocity  as  that  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty,  it  is  deemed  not  irrelevant  to  pre- 
sent a  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  commerce. 

The  contracting  parties  are  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favored  nation  in  respect  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  relations  between  Portugal  and  Brazil 
excepted.  Free  commercial  intercourse,  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  is  established,  the 
coasting  trade  being  reserved  by  each  government  to 
its  own  flag.  The  vessels  of  both  countries  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  each,  as  to  the  im- 
portation, exportation,  or  re-exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  from  or  to  any  foreign  country ;  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  consider  a  vessel  as  Brazilian  when 
the  proprietor  and  captain  are  subjects  of  Brazil  and 
the  papers  are  in  legal  form.  The  contracting  parties 
agree  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  any  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  either  country,  into  the  ports  of  the  other, 
than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and  export  duties  shall  be  the  same  in  each  to  the 
ports  of  the  other  as  when  the  articles  are  exported  to 
any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  agreed  that  it  shall 
be  wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
and  other  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  countries,  to  man- 
age themselves  their  own  business  in  all  the  ports 
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and  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their 
goods  and  merchandise  l>y  wholesale  or  retail,  as  with 
respect  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  off  their 
ships  ;  they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  as 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
side, or,  at  least,  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Ves- 
sels in  distress,  pursued  by  pirates  or  enemies,  etc., 
belonging  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  to  be 
received  and  protected  in  the  ports,  rivers,  bays,  etc., 
of  the  other. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Brazil. — From  official  docu- 
ments, it  appears  that  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Brazil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  holds  56  per  cent. ;  Bahia  12  per  cent. ; 
Pernambuco  12  per  cent. ;  Alagoas,  Santo  Paulo,  and 
Santo  Pedro  do  Sul,  8  per  cent. ;  Para,  Maranham, 
and  Santa  Catarina,  each  4  per  cent.  The  species  of 
merchandise  which  constitutes  the  leading  imports 
into  Brazil  are  cottons;  of  which  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco  usually  receive  in  value 
about  $47,000,000 ;  woolens  about  $10,000,000 ;  silks, 
$8,000,000.  After  these  rank  next  in  commercial 
importance  provisions,  flour  (the  great  bulk  of  which 
comes  from  the  United  States) ;  wines  and  other  liq- 
uors ;  metals,  crude  and  manufactured ;  watches,  jew- 
elry, arms,  ammunition,  etc.  etc.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  coffee  (which  is  shipped  from  Rio)  and  sugar, 
(principally  from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco).  Full  a 
moiety  of  the  former  goes  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  latter  chiefly  to  England,  Trieste,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns.  The  precious  metals  next  follow  in  the  rank 
of  exports  ;  then  diamonds,  skins  (otter),  hides,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  two  last,  as  well  as  sugar,  though 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  are  either  stationary  or  de- 
clining, as  respects  the  quantities  annually  exported. 

The  following  comparative  statements  give  the  fig- 
ures for  two  years,  1851  and  1852 : 


ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS  (nv  COUNTEIEB). 

1851. 

1852. 

England  

Francs. 
60,000,000 
29,000,000 
27,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 

Krnm-s. 

74,000,000 
33,000,000 
24,000,000 
12,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
5.000.000 

France  

United  States  

1  1  nii.-i  •  Towns  

Austria  

Belgium  

Switzerland  

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPORTS  (UY  MERCHANDISE). 

1861. 

1852. 

Coffee  

132,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

Francs. 
140,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

Sugar  

Hides  

Woods  

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPORTS  (BY  COUNTRIES). 

1851. 

1852. 

United  States  

Francs. 
68,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 

Francs. 

71,000,000 
23,000,000 
3,000,000 
12,000,000 
8,000,000 
.  7,000,000 

England  

Hanse  Towns  

]•'  ranee  

Belgium  

Austria  

1851. 

1852. 

Imports  

$32,  300,000 

$34  200  000 

31,920,000 

32,080,000 

Total  

$64,220,000 

$66,880,000 

The  proportion  which  the  United  States  had  in  the 
trade  of  these  two  years,  appear  as  follows :  Exports, 
1851,  36  per  cent. ;  1852,  37  per  cent.  Imports,  1851, 
12  per  cent. ;  1852,  9  per  cent. 


The  French  official  report,  from  which  the  preceding 
summary  is  derived,  states  that  there  ^ere  received 
from  the  United  States  230,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
from  Europe  30,000  barrels ;  of  which  15,000  barrels 
were  shipped  from  Marseilles,  and  the  remainder  from 
Trieste  and  Antwerp.  Butter,  salt,  dried  beef  from 
the  Plata,  gin,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  fish-oil,  lin- 
seed oil,  &c.,  maintained  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year ;  but  in  the  articles  of  beer,  soap,  wax  and  other 
candles,  tea,  and  codfish,  there  was  a  diminution.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  relative  share  assigned 
to  each  country  in  the  general  importation  of  1852 : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Great  Britain 38,100  12,000 

France 18,100  12,000 

United  States 13,100  33,000 

Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 

Switzerland 19,100  25,000 

Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy 12,100  13,000 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  be  interesting 
as  exhibiting  the  custom-house  revenues  of  Brazil  for 
the  periods  designated,  and  the  sources  whence  de- 
rived. The  present  value  of  the  rea  in  United  States 
currency  is,  1000  reas  or  1  milrea=55  cents. 


. 

DUTIES  OF 

j?tsc         ears. 

Import. 

Export. 

Navigation. 

Internal  and  Extraordinary. 

1840  '50  

ROAR 

17,830,02911000 

Reas. 
3  780  45311000 

Kens. 

345,5SOi;000 

Reas. 
2,125,81711000 

Reas. 
24  081  87 

1S50  '51  

20,471,26211000 

4,706  6')6||000 

515,58111000 

2,237,12511000 

"7  Kiln  lii',4  mil) 

lS51-'52  

24,793,04611000 

4,527,77211000 

546,!)44i;000 

2,365,81011000 

32,233,57"  nun 

Increase  in  1852  over  1851  

4,321,78411000 

31,3631:000 

128,68511000 

4  302  '  o>  di  m 

At  the  port  of  Itio  .Janeiro  in  1851-'52 

14,0:!4,906HOOO 

2,555,64811000 

282,84311000 

1,733,34711000 

18,666,74411000 

Coffee. — Coffee  is  the  leading  staple  of  Brazil.  For- 
merly, and  for  many  years,  San  Domingo  was  the 
source  from  which  Europe  derived  its  supplies  of  this 
article — the  quantity  exported  from  that  island  at  one 
time  having  reached  as  high  as  77,000,000  Ibs. ;  and 
had  not  the  revolution  broken  out  in  1792,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  would  have  been  exported  that  year 
about  84,000,000  Ibs.  That  event,  combined  with  other 
obvious  causes,  produced  a  total  cessation  in  the  sup- 
plies from  this  source.  Being  driven  from  St.  Domin- 
go, the  culture  of  coffee  at  once  became  a  leading 
branch  of  industry  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  and 
Java,  and  was  at  a  subsequent  period  introduced 
with  much  success  into  Brazil.  After  the  flight  of 
John  VI.  from  Portugal  to  Brazil,  in  1808-'9,  the  port 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and 
coffee  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  export. 
At  that  period  the  annual  crop  did  not  exceed  30,000 
bags,  or  4,800,000  Ibs.  In  1820  it  reached  as  high 
as  100,000  bags,  or  16,000,000  Ibs.  In  1817  and  1«1 
the  supply  was  so  small,  that  in  the  market  of  London 
it  rose  as  high  as  S7£  cents  per  Ib.  This  of  course 
stimulated  its  cultivation  in  Brazil.  The  ruin  of  San 


Domingo  transferred,  also,  the  culture  of  indigo  to 
British  India,  and  its  culture  was  at  the  same  period 
abandoned  in  Brazil.  Previously  to  the  revolution  in 
Hayti  there  was  exported  from  that  island  76,835, 219 
Ibs. ;  in  1818  the  exports  fell  to  about  26,000,000  Ibs. ; 
and  now  they  do  not  exceed  thirty-five  to  forty  mill- 
ions. In  1834,  the  year  in  which  the  emancipation 
act  went  into  effect,  Jamaica  exported  to  England 
18,268,888  Ibs.  of  coffee ;  five  years  later,  the  quantity 
had  fallen  to  9,423,197  Ibs.  The  decline  in  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  in  this  island,  and  the  unrestricted 
supply  of  African  slave  labor  in  Brazil,  combined  to 
give  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  culture  in  that  empire. 
Hence,  in  1830,  the  crop  reached  as  high  as  400,000 
bags,  or  64,000,000  Ibs.  The  coffee-growing  districts 
in  Brazil  are  divided  into  Serra  Abaxo  (below  the 
mountains)  and  Serra  Acima  (above  the  mountains). 
The  cost  of  transporting  the  coffee  from  the  plantation 
to  market  is  about  2  cents  per  Ib. ;  and  the  actual  cost 
of  production  is  stated  to  be  about  4^  cents  per  Ib. 
The  quantity  produced  in  the  empire,  year  by  year,  is 
not  officially  ascertained;  but  it  lias  been  approxima- 
ted with  sulHcii'iit  exactness  for  practical  purposes. 


RIO 


1G45 
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Coffee  was  first  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  Brazil  in  1809,  the  first  importation  consisting  of 
1809  bags.  From  1809  to  1849  the  imports  of  coffee 
into  the  United  States  had  increased  from  1809  bags 
to  over  100,000,000  Ibs. ;  and  in  1855  it  reached  as 
high  as  135,309,383  Ibs.  The  following  comparative 
tabular  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  coffee  im- 


'  ported  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil,  and  the 
quantities  of  (lour  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  with  the  total  annual  values  of  each  respect- 
ively ;  and  the  current  price  of  flour  per  barrel,  and 

'  of  coffee  per  lb.,  for  each  year,  for  a  period  of  eleven 
years  —  from  1844  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  showing  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  coffee  over  flour : 


Years. 

Coffee  to  1  .  S. 
from  Brazil. 

Values. 

Flour  from  U.  S. 
to  Brazil. 

Values. 

Value  of  Coffee 
per  lb. 

Value  of 
Flour  per  bbl. 

1844  

Pounds. 
95,291,484: 

1  )ollarc. 
5,802,901 

Barrels. 
288,181 

Dollars. 
1,493,413 

Cents. 
64 

Dels.  Cts. 
5  184 

1845  

78,553,616 

4,401,269 

209,845 

1,083,318 

54 

5   16-1; 

1846  

97,535,697 

5,964,513 

296,460 

1,675,756 

G4 

5  654 

1847  

94,916,629 

5,673,690 

254,300 

1,562,979 

5| 

6  144 

1848                .    .    . 

110,927,284 

5,969,993 

294,816 

1,952,212 

si 

<;  62| 

1849  

122,581,183 

6,776,727 

314,808 

1,885,203 

"'a 

5  98£ 

1850       

90,319,511 

7,422,608 

292,464 

1,649,696 

84 

5  64 

1851  

107,578,257 

8,881,105 

369,975 

2,021,631 

81 

5  46^ 

1852  

138,156,506 

10,064,740 

345,025 

1,639,285 

7f 

4  72£ 

1853  

153,338,464 

11,844,414 

433,843 

2,434,187 

7| 

5  61^j. 

1854  

116,794,773 

10,329,992 

315,319 

2,417,685 

4 

7  6G| 

Sugar. — A  glance  at  the  preceding  tables  will  show 
that  coffee  is  the  great  staple  export  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  States,  the  produce  of  which  is  most  steadily 
and  rapidly  advancing.  The  supply  will  doubtless 
always  be  equal  to  the  demand,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  facility  and  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense attending  its  production;  while  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton  depends  on  contingencies,  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  which  must  materially  affect 
the  quantities  annually  produced.  These  contingen- 
cies may  be  briefly  stated.  The  culture  of  sugar  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  science  of  the  manufacturer  as 
on  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  planter.  Before  it  can 
reach  the  market  of  Rio,  or  of  any  of  the  other  ports  of 
the  empire,  it  requires  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor,  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  and  an  outlay  of  capital  that 
absorbs  fully  one  half,  if  not  more,  of  the  gross  yield. 
Besides,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  sever- 
ity with  which  the  present  laws  of  Brazil  punish  those 
detected  in  that  traffic,  must  produce  decided  effects 
upon  the  production  of  those  staples  in  the  culture  of 
which  slave  labor  is  indispensable. 

A  French  work  on  statistics,  recently  published, 
furnishes  the  following  data  relative  to  the  present 
number  of  slaves  in  Brazil :  From  a  publication  made 
in  1843  by  Mr.  Saturnino  de  Souza  e  Oliveira,  chief  j 
officer  of  the  customs  in  Brazil,  the  number  of  slaves 
has  been  computed  at  three  millions,  who  are  thus 
divided  as  to  employment : 

SLAVES  IN  BRAZIL. 

Employed  on  the  estates 2,500,000 

Domestics 100,000 

AVithout  any  special  employment 200,000 

Hired  out,  and  others 200,000 

Total 3,000,000 

The  operation  of  the  present  rigid  measures  in  force 


in  Brazil  in  respect  to  the  slave-trade  is  seen  in  the 

following  table,  compiled  from  an  American  authority : 

SLAVES  IMPORTED  INTO  BRAZIL  FROM  AFRICA. 


1842 1T,435 

1843 10,0  5 

1844 22,84) 

1845 19,453 

1846 50,324 


184T 50,172 

1848 60,000 

1841 54,000 

1850 23,000 

1851 3,287 


The  figures  for  1851  evidence  the  vigilance  of  the 
government  in  the  detection  of  those  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  of  the  3287  given 
for  1851,  1006  were  recaptured  by  the  Brazilian  cruis- 
ers, and  declared  free. 

How  long,  under  these  circumstances,  sugar  and 
cotton  shall  continue  to  be  classed  among  the  staples 
of  Brazil,  is  scarcely  left  to  conjecture. 

QUANTITIES   AND  VALUES   OF    SUGAR   IMPORTED  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  BRAZIL. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

1844      

6,258,288 

$}!!  3,00.1 

1S50       

10,100,618 

418,o;:8 

1851    

15,043,671 

518,401 

1852  
1853  

10,738,093 
28,0'-4,'205 

630,700 
5)68,911 

1854  

11,118,228 

3;!0,942 

1855  

8,570,707 

296,564 

Cotton. — As  regards  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  is 
well  known  that  several  insuperable  drawbacks  to  its 
extension  exist  in  Brazil.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  and  the  expense  and  difficulties  attendant 
upon  its  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 
Many  years  ago,  it  was  ascertained  in  Brazil  that  the 
cotton-plant  will  not  flourish  near  to  the  sea,  and  the 
plantations  have,  in  consequence,  receded  further  in- 
land, as  well  to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  seek  new 
and  fresher  lands. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  COTTON  EXPORTED  FROM  BRAZIL  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  THE  YEAR 
1840  TO  1855,  AND  ALSO  TO  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  AND  BELGIUM,  FOR  SUCH  PORTIONS  OK  THAT  PERIOD  AS  CAN  BE 
SUPPLIED  FROM  OFFICIAL  DATA — BLANKS  INDICATING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  SAID  DATA. 


Years. 

Grent  Britain. 

France. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Belgium. 

1840  

Lbs. 
14  770,171 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1S41  

16  671,343 

1S42  

15  222  828 

1843  

18  675  123 

1844  

21  084  744 

1845  

20  157  633 

1846  

14  746  321 

1847  

19  '.66  922 

1843  

19  971  378 

1849  

30  738  133 

832,604 

14,690 

1850  

30  299  982 

None. 

msi  

19,330,104 

1,232,000 

None. 

1852  

26  506  144 

930,517 

2,291,578 

1,896,286 

1853  

24,190,628 

631,829 

2,351,279 

1854  

19,703,600 

287,802 

2,673,766 

19,991 

1855  

24,577,952 

400,000 

1,767,445 

Aggregate  

336,631,011 

Annual  average  

21,03',43S 
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The  exportations  of  cotton  from  Brazil  in  1843-'44 
and  1853-'54  are  stated  by  Brazilian  official  authori- 
ties as  follows : 

I  ii  1 -W3-' 54  23,420,320  pounds. 

In  1>4:U'44 4(5,050,160 

I  ucreaac  in  ten  years 2,364,160       " 

In  1851-'52  the  exportation  amounted  to  31,983,050 
Ibs.,  of  which  quantity  Great  Britain  received  26,881,201 
Ibs.,  Spain  2,291,578  Ibs.,  Portugal  1,896,286  Ibs.,  and 
France  889,048  Ibs.  Of  the  total  exportations  in  1852 
-'53,  Great  Britain  received,  as  appears  from  the  same 
authorities,  22,575,122  Ibs.,  Spain  2,351,279  Ibs.,  Port- 
ugal 2,673,766  Ibs.,  and  France  543,611  Ibs.  The  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  from  Brazil  began  in  1781 ;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time  the  large  bulk — 
at  least  four-fifths — of  Brazilian  grown  cotton  goes  to 
that  kingdom. — Comm.  Rel.  U.  S. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  has  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  wretched  state  of  the  currency  and  of  the 
finances ;  the  value  of  the  former,  which  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  paper,  being  excessively  depreciated 
and  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations,  and  the  revenue  be- 
ing inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure.  Latterly, 
however,  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  revenue ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  event  of  the 
finances  being  placed  on  a  better  footing,  measures 
may  also  be  taken  to  improve  the  currency.  Wo  pub- 
join  an  account  of  the  debt,  etc.,  of  the  empire  in  1851 : 

Foreign  debt £6,187,000 

Local  funded  debt,  62,370,000,000  reis,  at  exchange 

2!W 7,540,000 

Treasury  bills  afloat,  about  2,000,000,000  reis,  at 

exchange  2M 240,000 

Estimated  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  (paper 

money)  throughout  the  empire,  56,000,000,000 

reis 6,700,000 


.£20,667,000 

or,  in  round  numbers,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  Bra- 
zil may  be  stated  at  £20,500,000  sterling.  The  for- 
eign capital  in  the  empire  is  computed  to  be  about 
£10,000,000  sterling. 

"  The  quantity  of  precious  stones  shipped  is  now 
very  considerable.  In  most  cases  they  are  sent  to  a 
losing  market ;  being,  in  fact,  more  valuable  in  Brazil 
than  in  London  or  Paris.  Aquamarines  (see  BEUYI.) 
of  a  verj'  large  size  have  been  found.  In  January, 
1811,  one  was  found  in  the  Eiberao  das  Americanas, 
near  the  diamond  district,  which  weighed  15  Ibs. ;  and 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  October  following,  one  was 
discovered  weighing  4  Ibs.  Topazes  of  fine  quality, 
but  seldom  large,  amethysts  and  chrysolites,  are  also 
articles  of  exportation ;  and  at  times  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  gems  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  jewelers' 
shops.  Correctly  speaking,  there  are  no  trading  com- 
panies in  Eio  de  Janeiro  ;  there  is  a  society  for  effect- 
ing maritime  assurances,  but  no  other.  The  Bank  of 
Brazil  has  had  very  extensive  concessions  made  in  its 
favor,  and  ought  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  It  has 
power  of  issuing  notes ;  and  all  disputed  moneys  and 
property  of  the  deceased  and  absent  (mortes  e  auzentes) 
must  be  placed  in  its  hands,  and  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
charged  for  the  care  and  trouble.  This,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  which  might  be  obtained  for  the  deposit, 
•would  alone,  in  an  active  mercantile  country,  form  no 
inconsiderable  revenue.  Specie  is  prohibited  from  be- 
ing carried  coastwise  ;  merchants  who  wish  to  deposit 
cash  in  one  of  the  northern  ports,  where  the  largest 
purchases  are  made,  are  therefore  forced  to  take  hand 
bills,  and  pay  a  premium  for  them,  varying  from  3 
to  5  per  cent.  Some  enormous  capitals  have  been 
amassed;  but  generally  the  speculations  of  the  native 
merchants  are  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. ;  but  money  can 
seldom  be  obtained  under  12." — CALDCLEUGH'S  Trav- 
els in  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  53-59. 

River.  A  river  is  a  current  of  fresh  water  flowing 
in  a  bed  or  channel  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  The 
term  is  appropriated  to  a  considerable  collection  of 


waters  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  brooks, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  streams  of 
several  rivulets,  which  have  collected  the  supplies  of 
several  rills  trickling  down  from  numberless  springs, 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the  sloping 
grounds  the  surplus  of  every  shower. 

Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  surface 
of  this  globe,  serving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme- 
diately redundant  in  our  rains  and  springs,  and  also  as 
boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and  in 
many  countries  as  plentiful  store-houses.  They  al.-o 
fertilize  our  soil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  banks  the 
richest  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
it  would  have  remained  useless  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Rix  Dollar  (a  corruption  of  German  reichst holer, 
or  dollar  of  the  empire').  A  silver  coin  of  different  val- 
ues in  different  countries. — See  COINS.  By  authority 
of  Congress,  the  value  of  a  rix  dollar  of  Denmark  is  put 
at  100  cents,  and  the  rix  dollar  of  Bremen  at  7&£  cents. 

Road,  in  Navigation,  a  bay  or  place  of  anchorage, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  whither  vessels  oc- 
casionally repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  nec- 
essary supplies,  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  road  consists  in  its  being  protected  from  the 
reigning  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  sea,  in  having  a 
good  anchoring-ground,  and  being  at  a  competent  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Those  which  are  not  sufficiently 
protected  are  termed  open  roads. 

Roads,  pathways  formed  through  the  country  with 
more  or  less  art  and  care,  for  facilitating  the  transit  of 
individuals,  carriages,  etc.,  between  different  places. 
They  are  of  every  variety  of  form — from  rude,  narrow, 
rugged,  and  unformed  paths,  carried  over  mountains, 
interrupted  by  every  petty  rivulet,  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  any  but  foot-passengers,  to  smooth,  broad, 
and  level  ways,  formed  of  solid  materials,  winding 
round  or  cut  through  mountains,  and  carried  over 
swamps  and  rivers  at  an  immense  expense,  and  admit- 
ting of  the  easy  passage  of  carriages  and  of  all  sorts  of 
goods.  The  laying  out  of  improved  roads,  and  their 
construction,  forms  an  important  part  of  what  is  de- 
nominated the  science  of  civil  engineering.  But  as  it 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  formation  of  roads,  we  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  the  following 
statements  as  to  their  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view. 

Importance  and  Utility  of  improved  Roads. — Next  to 
the  introduction  of  money,  and  weights  and  measures, 
the  formation  of  good  roads  and  bridges  gives  the  great- 
est facility  to  commerce,  and  contributes  more  power- 
fully, perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. They  have  been  denominated  national  veins 
and  arteries  ;  and  the  latter  are  not  more  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  individuals  than  improved  communi- 
cations are  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  public  economy.  It 
were  vain  to  attempt  to  point  out  in  detail  the  va- 
rious advantages  derived  from  the  easy  means  of  com- 
munication. There  is  not  a  single  district  that  is  not 
indebted  to  others  for  a  large  part  of  its  supplies,  even 
of  some  of  the  bulkiest  commodities.  Besides  the  coals, 
metals,  minerals,  timber,  corn,  etc.,  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  another  by  sea,  immense  quanti- 
ties are  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  the  interior  by- 
roads and  canals;  and  every  improvement  effected  in 
the  means  of  conveyance  has  obviously  the  same  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  commodities  that  have  to  IK-  conveyed, 
as  an  improvement  in  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
raised  or  manufactured.  Wherever  the  means  of  in- 
ternal communication  are  deficient  in  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  must  unavoidably  disperse  themselves  over 
the  surface.  Cities  were  originally  founded  by  indi- 
viduals congregating  more,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  defense  and  protection  than  for  any  other 
cause.  But  in  countries  where  good  government  is 
established,  and  property  is  secure,  men  resort  to  cities 
only  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  afford.  The 
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scale  on  which  business  is  conducted  in  thorn  presents 
facilities  that  can  not  be  elsewhere  afforded  lor  making 
a  fortune ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  subdivision  of 
employments  is  carried  opens  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  all  sorts  of  talent ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  improves 
and  perfects  all  sorts  of  arts,  whether  subservient  to 
industrious  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  to  those  of  pleasure, 
and  dissipation.  It  is  this  that  attracts  the  aspiring, 
the  industrious,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate,  to  cities — 
that  fills  them  with  the  best  and  the  worst  part  of  the 
species.  The  competition  that  takes  place  in  a  great 
town,  the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the 
collision  of  so  many  minds  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  all  endeavoring  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
their  respective  departments,  develops  all  the  resources 
of  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a  great  city  a  perpet- 
ually radiating  focus  of  intelligence  and  invention. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  clogs  upon  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  cities.  The  food  and  fuel  made  use 
of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  raw  products  on  which 
their  industry  is  to  be  exerted,  must  all  come  from  the 
countrj' ;  and  according  as  the  size  of  a  city  increases, 
the  distances  from  which  its  supplies  have  to  be  brought 
become  so  much  the  greater,  that  ultimately  the  cost 
of  their  conveyance  may  be  so  great  as  to  balance  or 
exceed  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from  a  resi- 
dence in  town.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  large  or 
even  a  considerable  city  existing  any  where  without 
possessing  extensive  means  of  communication  either 
with  the  surrounding  country  or  with  other  countries ; 
and  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  sin- 
gular fact,  of  almost  all  large  cities  having  been  found- 
ed on  or  near  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river. 

The  influence  that  the  growth  of  a  large  town  has 
upon  agriculture  is  great  and  striking.  ' '  In  the  neigh- 
borhood," says  Paley,  "  of  trading  towns,  and  in  those 
districts  which  carry  on  a  communication  with  the 
markets  of  trading  towns,  the  husbandmen  are  busy 
and  skillful,  the  peasantry  laborious ;  the  land  is  man- 
aged to  the  best  advantage,  and  double  the  quantity 
of  corn  or  herbage  (articles  which  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  human  provision)  raised  from  it,  of  what 
the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and  more  neglected 
parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  a  thriving  manufac- 
tory finds  means  to  establish  itself,  a  new  vegetation 
springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  agri- 
culture never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less 
at  its  highest,  degree  of  perfection,  when  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  trade ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  for  the 
produce  is  not  increased  by  the  consumption  of  trading 
cities." — Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  c.  11.  But  the 
fact  of  their  being  mainly  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
cities  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  improved  roads 
confer  upon  agriculture.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  to  distant  places  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  such  bulky  and  heavy  articles  as  lime,  marl, 
shells,  and  other  manures  necessary  to  give  luxuriance 
to  the  crops  of  rich  soils,  and  to  render  those  that  are 
poor  productive.  Not  only,  too,  would  inferior  roads 
lessen  the  market  for  farm  produce,  and  consequently 
the  quantity  raised,  but  a  larger  proportional  number 
of  horses  or  other  cattle  would  be  required  to  convey 
the  diminished  produce  to  market.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  good  roads  are  both  directly  and  indirectly 
a  prime  source  of  agricultural  improvement ;  directly, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
manure,  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  conveying  farm  produce  to  market ;  and  in- 
directly, by  providing  for  the  growth  and  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  cities  and  towns,  that  is,  of  the  markets  for 
agricultural  produce.  Increased  speed  of  conveyance 
is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  good  roads,  the  invention  of 
steam-packets,  etc.  Suppose  that  it  takes  two  days  to 
travel  by  an  uneven,  ill-made  road  between  any  two 
places,  and  that,  by  improving  the  road,  the  journey 
may  be  accomplished  in  one  day ;  the  effect  is  the  same 


as  if  the  distance  were  reduced  one  half;  and  there  is 
not  only  a  great  saving  of  time  to  travelers,  but  also  a 
great  saving  of  cost,  from  the  more  speedy  conveyance 
of  commodities.  This  latter  is  a  point  of  much  more 
importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
products  that  are  constantly  in  the  act  of  being  carried 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is 
very  great ;  and  every  additional  facility  of  convey- 
ance, by  bringing  such  products  more  rapidly  to  their 
destination,  and  enabling  them  to  be  sooner  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  renders  large 
quantities  of  capital  available  for  industrious  purposes 
that  would  otherwise  be  locked  up. — See  articles  KAIL- 
ROADS  and  CANALS. 

Rolling.  In  Naval  language,  the  lateral  oscilla- 
tion of  a  vessel.  This  motion,  which  is  often  very 
great  when  the  vessel  is  running  before  the  sea,  en- 
dangers the  masts,  strains  the  sides,  and  loosens  the 
decks  at  the  water-wajrs ;  it  is  also  liable  to  cause  the 
guns  to  break  adrift.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
too  low,  the  oscillations  begin  and  end  violently.  The 
changes  in  the  stowage  necessary  to  modify  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  roll  are  made  by  seamen  from  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Rolling  Tackle.  A  tackle  or  pulley  hooked  to 
the  weather  quarter  of  a  yard,  and  to  a  lashing  or  strap 
round  the  mast  near  the  slings  or  parrel  of  the  yard. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  keep  the  yard  constantly  over  to 
leeward,  thereby  depriving  it  of  play  and  friction  when 
the  ship  rolls  to  windward. 

Rope  consists  of  hemp,  hair,  etc.,  spun  into  thick 
yarn,  of  which  several  strings  are  twisted  together  by 
means  of  a  wheel.  When  made  very  small,  it  is  called 
a  cord ;  and  when  very  thick,  a  cable.  All  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  this  manufacture,  from  a  fishing-line  or 
whip-cord  to  the  cable  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  go 
by  the  general  name  of  cordage. — See  CABLE. 

Roses  (Oil,  Essence,  or  Attar  of),  an  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  leaves  of  damask  roses.  It  is 
limpid,  of  a  light  orange  color,  and  has  an  extremely 
grateful  and  powerful  perfume.  This,  which  is  the 
most  expensive  article  of  Oriental  luxury,  used  to  be 
principally  made  at  Tunis  and  Ghazipore,  in  India. 
But  though  it  be  still  very  extensively  produced  at 
these  places,  and  more  especially  at  the  latter,  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  demand  for  the  oil  is  now 
almost  wholly  supplied  by  the  districts  of  Eski  Zara 
and  Hassanlik,  in  Bulgaria.  There  the  culture  of  roses 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  said  to  require  about  300,000  roses  to  yield 
an  ounce  of  oil,  the  quantity  produced  does  not  exceed 
4500  Ibs.  in  a  good,  and  3000  Ibs.  in  an  ordinary  year. 
The  genuine  article  fetches  an  enormous  price  ;  and  is 
in  consequence  verj^  generally,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  uniformly  adulterated.  When  the  adulteration 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  oil  of  geraniums  and  other 
fine  volatile  oils,  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected  ex- 
cept by  connoisseurs,  unless  the  foreign  matter  be  in 
excess.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  that  attar  of  roses  has 
been  sold  as  genuine  when  above  80  per  cent,  of  other 
oils  was  mixed  up  with  it.  That  which  is  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  is  sel- 
dom any  thing  better  than  olive  oil  scented  with  roses. 
Some  of  the  more  expert  dealers  in  the  article  will  tell 
within  2  per  cent,  the  foreign  oil  in  any  parcel  given 
them  to  examine.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  this 
curious  product  from  Turkey  has  been  estimated  at 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000  a  year.— BLANQUI,  Voyage 
en  Bulgarie ;  HUNT'S  Merck.  Mag. 

Rose-wood  (Ger.  Rosenkolz;  Fr.  Rois  du  rose,  de 
Rhode;  It.  Legno  rodie;  Sp.  Lcno  de  rosa;  Port.  Pdo 
de  rosado*)  is  produced  in  Brazil ;  the  Canary  Islands ; 
in  Siam,  whence  it  is  pretty  largely  exported  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  in  other  places.  It  is  in  the  highest  es- 
teem as  a  fancy  wood.  The  width  of  the  log  import- 
ed into  this  country  averages  about  22  inches,  so  that 
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it  must  be  the  produce  of  a  large  tree.  Rose-wood 
has  a  slightly  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent,  balsamic 
taste,  and  fragrant  smell,  whence  its  name.  It  should 
be  chosen  sound,  heavy,  of  the  deepest  color,  in  the 
largest  pieces  that  can  be  procured,  and  of  the  most 
irregular,  knotty  grain.  The  small,  light-colored,  and 
^hivered  pieces  should  be  rejected.  The  more 
distinct  the  darker  parts  are  from  the  purple  red,  which 
forms  the  ground,  the  more  is  the  wood  esteemed.  It 
is  usually  cut  into  veneers  of  nine  to  an  inch. — MIL- 
BURN'S  Orient.  Comm.,  etc. 

Rosin.  This  substance  is  obtained  from  different 
species  of  fir;  as  the  Pinus  abies,  sylvestris, .larix,  bal- 
samca.  It  is  well  known  that  a  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  common  Scotch  fir,  which 
hardens  into  tears.  The  same  exudation  appears  in 
the  Pinus  abies,  or  spruce  fir.  These  tears  constitute 
the  substance  called  thus,  or  frankincense.  When  a 
portion  of  the  bark  is  stripped  off  these  trees,  a  liquid 
juice  flows  out,  which  gradually  hardens.  The  juice 
has  obtained  different  names,  according  to  the  plant 
from  which  it  comes.  The  Pinus  sylvestris  yields  com- 
mon turpentine;  the  larix,  Venice  turpentine  (see 
TURPENTINE)  ;  the  balsamea,  balsam  of  Canada.  All 
these  juices,  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  turpentine,  are  considered  as  composed  of  two 
ingredients ;  namely,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  When 
the  turpentine  is  distilled,  the  oil  comes  over,  and  the 
rosin  remains  behind.  When  the  distillation  is  contin- 
ued to  dryness,  the  residuum  is  known  by  the  name  of 
common  rosin,  or  colophonium ;  but  when  water  is  mix- 
ed with  it  while  yet  fluid,  and  incorporated  by  violent 
agitation,  the  mass  is  called  yellow  rosin.  During  win- 
ter, the  wounds  made  in  the  fir-trees  become  incrusted 
with  a  white,  brittle  substance,  called  barras  or  galipot, 
consisting  of  rosin  united  to  a  small  portion  of  oil.  The 
yellow  rosin,  made  by  melting  and  agitating  this  sub- 
stance in  water,  is  preferred  for  most  purposes,  because 
it  is  more  ductile,  owing,  probabty,  to  its  still  contain- 
ing some  oil.  The  uses  of  rosin  are  numerous  and  well 
known. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry.  See  NAVAL  STORES. 

Rostock,  the  principal  city  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  on  the  Warnow,  about  9 
miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  lat.  54°  N., 
long.  12°  12'  E.  Population  in  1837,  18,067.  A  large 
fair  for  merchandise  is  annually  held  at  Whitsuntide  ; 
and  there  are  wool  fairs  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  outport  of  Eostock  is  at  Warnemunde,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Warnow.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  latter 
varies  from  10J  to  12  feet ;  but  when  the  west  pier, 
now  in  the  course  of  being  constructed,  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  that  the  depth  of  water  will  be 
from  12  to  14  feet.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
from  Warnemunde  up  to  Rostock  is  usually  from  8  to 
9  feet ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  this  must  be 
lightened  to  get  up  to  the  latter.  Rostock  has  a  good 
harbor  and  commodious  quays. 

Imports. — The  principal  articles  of  import  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  products ;  cottons,  woolens, 
and  hardware,  with  coal,  earthen-ware,  salt,  iron, 
horses,  etc.,  from  England ;  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  oil, 
sail-cloth,  etc.,  from  Russia ;  alum,  deals,  timber,  lime, 
tar,  etc.,  from  Sweden ;  herrings  and  iisli  oil  from  Nor- 
way ;  wine,  brandy,  molasses,  drugs,  etc.,  from  France  ; 
with  rice,  rum,  groceries,  etc.,  from  Copenhagen  and 
Hamburg.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  may 
be  estimated  at  about  £250,000. 

Exports. — These  consist  chiefly  of  very  good  red 
wheat,  barley,  peas,  rape-seed,  and  a  few  oats ;  with 
wool,  rags  of  a  very  superior  quality,  oil-cake,  rape-nil, 
bones,  etc.  The  exports  of  wheat  amounted  in  1840 
to  97,565  quarters,  and  in  1841  to  124,267.  In  1840, 
the  exports  of  peas  from  Rostock  only  were  9503 
quarters ;  but  from  the  duchj'  they  amounted  to  43,013 
quarters ;  but  at  an  average  their  export  does  not  ex- 
ceed from  20,000  to  25,000  quarters.  The  export  of 
bones  amounted  during  the  same  year  to  1,550,000  Ibs. 
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At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  exports  may  be  esti- 
mated at  £300,000. 

Shipping.— The  port  of  Rostock  in  1840  had  230 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  35,332  tons,  which  trade  with 
most  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil. 
In  1835  there  entered  the  port  540  ships  (burden  not 
stated),  of  which  215  belonged  to  Mecklenburg,  152 
(mostly  small  craft)  to  Denmark,  83  to  Sweden,  27  to 
Hanover,  18  to  Prussia,  12  to  Russia,  19  to  Holland,  10 
to  Lubeck,  2  to  Hamburg,  and  1  each  to  France  and 
England.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  our  ports  are  open 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  that  British  ships 
are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  ports  of 
Mecklenburg. 

Port  Charges. — These  are  the  same  on  native  and 
privileged  ships,  among  which  are  included  those  of 
England,  France,  America,  Prussia,  Norway,  etc.  The 
port  charges  on  a  vessel  of  100  tons  burden  are  as  fol- 
low, viz. : 


Duties. — These  are  extremely  moderate.  On  most 
imported  articles  they  amount  to  only  3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  An  export  duty  of  about  5<f.  per  quarter  is 
charged  on  corn,  and  of  about  4*.  8c/.  per  hhd.  on  wine. 
Wool  is  not  subject  to  any  duty  on  export.  Goods 
imported  in  vessels  not  privileged  pay  50  per  cent, 
additional  on  the  above  duties ;  that  is,  they  pay  4^- 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wismar,  the  second  sea-port  town  of  Mecklenburg, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Stor  with  the  sea,  in 
lat.  53°  49'  25"  N.,  long.  11°  36'  15"  E.  Population 
11,000.  The  harbor  of  Wismar  is  commodious  and 
safe,  being  nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands  of  Poel 
and  Walfisch.  Close  to  the  town  there  is  from  8  to  8J- 
feet  water ;  in  the  inner  roads  there  is  from  12  to  13 
feet ;  and  in  the  outer  from  16  to  20  feet  water.  The 
port  charges  on  a  native  or  privileged  vessel  of  100  tons 
amount  to  about  30  rix  dollars.  The  articles  of  import 
and  export  are  the  same  at  Wismar  as  at  Rostock ;  but 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Lubeck,  from  which  Wismar 
is  not  more  than  27  miles  distant,  her  foreign  trade  is 
comparatively  limited.  About  35  ships,  of  the  burden 
of  4800  tons,  belong  to  this  port.  There  cleared  from 
it  in  1835  227  ships,  of  which  11  were  English.  The 
duties  at  Wismar  are  somewhat  higher  than  at  Rostock, 
being  4J  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  colonial  products,  and 
from  4d.  to  8d.  per  quarter  on  corn  exported.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  they  will  shortly  be  reduced  to 
the  Rostock  level. 

Trade  of  the  Duchies. — Mecklenburg  is  essentially 
an  agricultural,  wool-growing,  grazing,  and  breeding 
country.  In  some  places  it  is  sandy  and  barren  ;  but 
it  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  and  the  crops  and 
pastures  are  both  luxuriant.  Having  few  manufac- 
tures, her  imports  necessarily  consist  principally,  as 
already  stated,  of  manufactured  goods,  and  her  exports 
of  raw  produce.  Owing,  however,  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province  being  bounded 
by  the  Elbe,  and  approaching  to  within  about  30  miles 
of  Hamburg,  almost  all  the  manufactured  goods,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  colonial  products 
used  by  the  population  (550,000),  are  imported  by  way 
of  Hamburg.  Hence,  iu  Mecklenburg,  as  in  Prussia, 
the  direct  foreign  trade  carried  on  bj-  the  sea  frontier 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any  pre- 
cise estimate  of  what  the  latter  may  amount  to.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  European  country  so  little  fettered 
by  customs  regulations  as  Mecklenburg.  The  duties 
on  articles  imported  by  sea  amount  only,  as  already 
stated,  to  about  3  per  cent,  ad  valonin  :  and  those  en- 
tering by  the  laud  frontier  are  subject  merely  to  a  tri- 
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fling  charge,  on  account  of  toll,  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  any  account.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  any 
commercial  system  can  be  bottomed  on  more  liberal 
principles  ;  and  this  enlightened  policy,  and  her  situa- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Prussian  league,  give  to  Mecklenburg 
far  .greater  importance,  as  a  commercial  state,  than  is 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  her  population  or  her  in- 
ternal consumption. 

Rotterdam,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maese,  in 
lat.  51°  55'  19"  N.,  long.  4°  29'  14"  E.  Population 
in  1850,  82,000  ?  Rotterdam  is  the  second  commercial 
city  of  Holland.  It  is  more  advantageously  situated 
than  Amsterdam,  being  nearer  the  sea ;  and  the  canals 


which  intersect  it  are  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  the  largest 
vessels  coming  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the 
merchants.  Its  commerce  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  town  in 
Holland.  The  exports  and  imports  are  similar  to  those 
of  Amsterdam.  The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped 
here  is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality ;  and  it  is  the  best 
market  for  madder  and  geneva.  Geneva  is  sold  by 
the  aam  ;  but  it  used,  for  the  convenience  of  smuggling 
to  England,  to  be  divided  into  ankers  and  half  ankers. 
The  legitimate  imports  of  geneva  from  Holland  in  1851 
amounted  to  155,895  gallons.  Rotterdam  has  a  regular 
and  frequent  intercourse,  by  means  of  steamers,  with 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Leith,  Havre,  Hamburg,  etc. 


FOB   T1IE   SEVEN   YEARS   ENDING   WITH   1852,    AT   ROTTERDAM,   OP  THE   UNDER-MENTIONED   ARTICLES   OF   FOREIGN   ANB 

COLONIAL  PRODUCE. — (FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MARKET  REVIEW,  JANUARY  1,  1S53.) 


Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Stocks,  31st 
December. 

1846. 
334,800 

1847. 

361,560 

1848. 
32:1,600 

1849. 
32;),  500 

1850. 
242,100 

1851. 
346  !.00 

185'.J. 

396  000 

1855. 
132,000 

Do.     West  India    " 

22,690 

37,520 

42,100 

95,000 

22,<!00 

25,800 

6,100 

Do.            do.         casks 

'2,51)0 

1,606 

950 

2,000 

780 

2,600 

2,100 

Tea  qr.  chests 

16,115 

17,865 

20,800 

21,700 

34,250 

20,800 

31,400 

3,600 

Rice  bags 

111,072 

147,!;60 

159,200 

l')6,490 

111,300 

138,000 

325,000 

45,700 

Do  tierces 

2,880 

3,008 

3,200 

2,500 

3,420 

2,700 

4,200 

190 

Pepper  bags 

8,620 

8,716 

7,700 

4,850 

9,600 

8,800 

6,000 

7,300 

Sugar  tons  of  1000  kilogr. 

30,750 

23,500 

34,000 

34,000 

37,000 

45,750 

23,750 

abt.  4,000 

Cotton        bales 

3,2:)0 

2,816 

7,840 

11,575 

3,510 

7,410 

14,026 

3,710 

Tobacco,  Maryland  hhds. 

4.074 

6,577 

5,653 

8,404 

5,157 

3,999 

!),143 

1,923 

Do.        Virginia  " 

612 

1,203 

659 

1,0?6 

1,045 

514 

2,184 

139 

Do.        Kentucky  " 

198 

200 

633 

624 

153 

787 

376 

75 

TO 

275 

380 

2  5 

201 

107 

Do.       Java  packages 

4,807 

5,503 

8.544 

5,361 

1,215 

4,785 

4,130 

Hides,  East  India  pieces 

22,354 

46,188 

79,6:>0 

44072 

53,550 

91,4'4 

'  73,062 

22,790 

Do.     West  India  " 

7,276 

5,064 

500 

1,100 

192 

5.663 

9,843 

3,175 

<  )il.  South  Sea  Whale  hects. 

26,800 

21,700 

22,300 

22,700 

1,600 

15,400 

Indigo  chts.  &  bxs. 

5,784 

7,006 

6,643 

3,724 

3,572 

3,338 

3,091 

184 

Ashes,  United  States,  pots.  .     barrels 
Do.              do.            pearls          " 
Do.  sundries  casks 

3,5^3 
898 
20 

2,OS5 
393 
532 

3,260 
386 
1,090 

2,382 
291 
329 

2,906 
468 
1,601 

3,186 
203 
712 

969 
612 
5,172 

310 
99 

2,087 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  STOCKS  OP  CORN  AND  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  PORTS  OF  HOLLAND,  IN  1850,  1551, 

AND  1852. 


31st  December. 

1 

is 

• 

K 

M 

>. 

I 
2500 
245 
11 
1517 
260 

0 

&<i 

If 

S  CQ 

~30 
91 
204 

|s 

&g 
£« 

14 
44 

37 

~  3 

£ra 

34 
4 

a  . 
If 

in. 

22 
15 

E  ~ 
oiS 

"255 
86 
18 

jjj 

150 
24 
14 

si 

1/2 

as  £ 

265(1 
160 
752 

•a 

i 

j 
•2600 
62 

88 

N 
K  S 

~30 
23 

52 

|  . 
|1 

~250 
4 

I 

'l9 

("Amsterdam*  

7,750 
5,862 
359 
90 
232 

29,000 
5,506 
!)56 
10,067 
730 

325 
81 
95 

490 
321 

79 

143 
30 
20 

^      Rotterdam  

«  •(  Dordrecht  

TH     Schiedam  

l^Delftaliaven  

Total  lasts  

14,293 

10,265 
5,682 
686 
130 
160 

46,259 

21,235 
7,151 
895 
8,238 
695 

4613 

758 
57.1 
11 
567 

501 

237 
'24 
35 

890 

803 
5^3 
86 

325 

'33 
61 

T5~ 

16 

8 

38 

is 

2 

37 

'6 
2 

3,5 

67 

8 
12 

188 

32 
48 
12 

193 

12 
24 
12 

3562 

8130 
2"  5 
1414 

2750 

2510 
100 
i;  5 

105 

"s 

254 

300 
3 

19 

200 

27 

["Amsterdam  

Rotterdam  

>Q  I  Dordrecht  

i-1  1  Schiedam  

I^Delftshaven  

Total  lasts  .  .  . 

16,923 

9,400 
3,141 
278 
956 
60 

38,214 

18,300 
6,433 
531 
8.653 
1,114 

1915 

700 
149 
22 
!>11 
70 

2J6 

18 

121 

118 

1482 

980 
689 

85 

94 

"2 
26 

18 

is 

68 

15 

28 
2 

8 

'• 

2 

87 
'67 

92 
"9 

4'1 

170 
81 
15 

!.iS3,) 

3300 
230 
1577 

'2805 

1700 
203 

232 

8 
"3 

303 

227 

'io 

21 

["Amsterdam  

Rotterdam  

xs  <  Dordrecht  

T-I  1  Schiedam  

IJielftshaven  

Total  lasts  J10,835 

35,035 

1852 

258  1754 

28 

81 

30 

11 

67 

!>i  274 

5107 

'21!:  5 

3 

..   1     31 

-See  HOLLAND  and  AMSTERDAM. 

The  stocks  in  Amsterdam  include  the  quantities  on  hand  at  Zaandam. 


Rouble,  a  Eussian  coin.  (For  the  silver  rouble, 
see  COINS,  division  Russian;  the  value  of  the  paper 
rouble  is  variable.)  By  the  official  valuation  of  the 
paper  rouble,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  a  few  years 
since,  one  silver  rouble  was  equal  to  three  roubles  six- 
ty copecks  paper.  By  authority  of  Congress,  the  value 
of  the  Russian  rouble  formerly  was  fixed  at  75  cents. 

Rouge  (Fr.  Fard).  The  only  cosmetic  which  can 
be  applied  without  injury  to  brighten  a  lady's  com- 
plexion is  that  prepared,  by  the  following  process, 
from  safflower  (Carthamus  iinclorius).  The  flowers, 
after  being  washed  with  pure  water  till  it  comes  off 
colorless,  are  dried,  pulverized,  and  digested  with  a 
weak  solution  of  crystals  of  soda,  which  assumes  there- 
by a  yellow  color.  Into  this  liquor  a  quantity  of  finely- 
carded  white  cotton  wool  is  plunged,  and  then  so  much 
lemon  juice  or  pure  vinegar  is  added  as  to  supersaturate 
5M 


the  soda.  The  coloring  matter  is  disengaged,  and  falls 
down  in  an  impalpable  powder  upon  the  cotton  fila- 
ments. The  cotton,  after  being  washed  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  some  yellow  coloring  particles,  is  to  be  treat- 
ed with  a  fresh  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
takes  up  the  red  coloring  matter  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Before  precipitating  this  pigment  a  second  time  by  the 
acid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdered  talc  should  be  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing the  fine  rouge,  in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  now  holds  it  dissolved. 
The  colored  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  with  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil,  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and 
marrowy.  Upon  the  fineness  of  the  talc,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  safflower  precipitate  which  it  contains, 
depend  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  cosmetic.  The 
rouge  of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  received 
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sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine-twisted  woolen  stuff,  called 
crepons,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  cheeks. 

Row,  to  propel  a  boat  by  oars.  Rowing  is  reckon- 
ed the  most  favorable  application  of  human  strength  ; 
the  whole  force  is,  however,  not  effective  on  the  oar, 
as  the  part  inside  the  actual  fulcrum,  which  is  in  the 
water,  acts  as  a  backwater.  Some  nations  take  short 
strokes,  which  they  rise  up  in  making ;  a  long  stroke 
sitting,  to  say  the  least,  saves  much  exertion.  As  the 
theory  of  rowing  involves  the  resistance  of  fluids,  it  is 
necessarily  defective. 

Royal,  in  Naval  affairs,  the  sail  above  the  top-gal- 
lant sail.  The  term  royal  is  also  applied,  in  artillery, 
to  a  kind  of  small  mortar. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  The  foundation  of 
the  original  edifice  was  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
June  7,  1566,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tun  prison. 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  this  Exchange  in  January, 
1571,  and  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  her  herald  named  it 
the  Royal  Exchange. — HUME.  This  grand  fabric  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  precisely  a 
century  after  its  erection.  Charles  II.  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  next  edifice,  October  23,  1667,  which  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Hawkesmoor,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  in  about  three  years ;  and  it  was  repaired 
and  beautified  in  1769.  This  last  also  became  a  prey  to 
a  destructive  fire,  Januarj'  10, 1838,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  with  a  number  of  public  offices  and  adjoin- 
ing houses.  The  new  Royal  Exchange,  commenced 
in  1840,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tite,  was  opened  by 
the  queen  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  ministers  and 
a  grand  civic  procession,  October  28, 1844. 

Ruby,  a  precious  stone,  very  highly  esteemed ;  but 
under  this  name  a  variety  of  minerals  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  sold,  which  differ  essentially  in  their  char- 
acters. The  Oriental  ruby  is,  in  fact,  a  red  variety  of 
the  sapphire.  When  perfect,  its  color  is  a  cochineal 
red,  presenting  a  richness  of  hue  the  most  exquisite 
and  unrivaled :  it  is,  however,  in  general  more  or  less 
pale,  and  often  mixed  with  blue :  hence  it  occurs  rose 
red,  peach-blossom  red,  and  lilac  blue,  passing  into  the 
amethyst.  It  is  harder  than  any  other  mineral,  ex- 
cept the  diamond.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
from  3-916  to  4'283.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
Oriental  rubies  of  10  carats  are  extremely  rare  and 
valuable.  One  of  22  grains  was  sold  for  £160.  Ru- 
bies in  lots,  Indian  cut,  or  small  sizes,  and  of  different 
qualities,  are  at  all  times  to  be  had,  and  sell  at  from 
15s.  to  65s.  a  carat ;  but  a  perfect  stone  of  a  carat,  or 
6  grains,  may  be  deemed  rare,  and  falls  little  short  of 
the  value  of  the  diamond :  nay,  in  some  cases,  rubies 
of  2,  3,  or  4  carats,  if  very  fine,  are  much  scarcer,  and 
even  more  valuable  than  diamonds  of  equal  weight. 
The  finest  ruby  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of 
"  Anastasius."  There  are  two  other  species  of  ruby, 
the  Spindle  and  Balais.  When  perfect,  the  s'pinelle 
is  a  gem  of  great  value  and  scarcity.  Its  color  is  a 
fine  full  carmine  or  rose  red,  but  it  never  presents  that 
rich  mellow  tinge  that  attends  the  Oriental  ruby.  It 
is  also  inferior  to  the  latter  in  hardness  and  specific 
gravity.  Stones  of  3  carats  and  upward  are  very  rare 
and  valuable. 

The  Balais  ruby  is  a  pale  variety  of  the  spinelle.  It 
varies  in  color  from  light  red  to  yellowish  red.  Though 
not  so  rare  as  the  spinelle,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
It  is  much  admired  for  its  agreeable  tinge  of  color ; 
and,  when  pure  and  perfect,  fetches  a  very  high  price, 
though  considerably  less  than  the  other  varieties. 
Rubies  are  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantity  ex- 
cept in  Ava. — MAWE  on  Diamonds ;  THOMSON'S  Chem- 
istry. 

Rudder.  A  heavy  flat  piece  or  frame  of  wood, 
hung  upon  the  stern-post  by  means  of  pintles  and 
gudgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  steering  the  ship.  The 
rudder  is  turned  round  the  stern-post  as  an  axis,  by 
the  tiller,  which  enters  the  rudder-head.  In  vessels 


drawing  much  water  the  rudder  is  qeep  and  narrow ; 
in  flat-bottomed  vessels  it  is  shallow  and  broad.  When 
carried  to  a  considerable  breadth,  as  in  the  Chinese 
vessels,  it  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  preserves  an  in- 
creased leverage  with  a  diminished  direct  resistance 
from  the  water.  When  the  rudder  is  broken  off  bv 
the  ship  getting  aground,  or  by  a  heavy  sea,  a  tem- 
porary one  is  made  by  a  topmast  and  other  spars  placed 
parallel,  and  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  pigs  and  bal- 
last, and  confined  to  the  stern-post  by  hawsers  leading 
on  each  side  of  the  keel. 

Rudder  Coat. — A  covering  of  tarred  canvas  loosely 
put  round  the  rudder-head  to  keep  the  water  from  en- 
tering by  the  aperture,  while  it  admits  of  the  rudder 
being  turned  freely  round. 

Rudder  Pendants. — Strong  pieces  of  rope  ending  in 
chains,  by  which  the  rudder,  if  unshipped,  is  held  to 
the  ship's  quarter. 

Rudder  Shock. — A  piece  of  wood  fitting  between  the 
head  of  the  rudder  and  the  rudder-hole,  to  prevent  the 
play  of  the  rudder  in  case  of  the  tiller  being  removed. 

Rum,  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  of  which  it  forms 
one  of  the  staple  products.  It  is  obtained  by  means 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  from  molasses,  the  ref- 
use of  the  cane  juice,  and  portions  of  the  cane,  after 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted.  The  flavor  and  taste 
peculiar  to  rum  are  derived  from  the  essential  oils  car- 
ried over  in  distillation.  When  the  distillation  has 
been  carelessly  performed,  the  spirit  contains  so  large 
a  quantity  of  the  grosser  and  less  volatile  part  of  the 
oil  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  till  it  has  attained  a  consider- 
able age.  When  it  is  well  rectified,  it  mellows  much 
sooner.  Rum  of  a  brownish  transparent  color,  smooth 
oily  taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good  age,  and 
well  kept,  is  the  best.  That  which  is  clear  and  limpid, 
and  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  is  either  too  new,  or  mixed 
with  other  spirits.  Jamaica  rum  is  the  first  in  point 
of  quality ;  the  Leeward  Island  rum,  as  it  is  called, 
being  always  inferior  to  it,  both  in  flavor,  strength, 
and  value.  The  price  of  the  latter  is  usually  20  per 
cent,  below  that  of  the  former.  It  is  customary,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  put  sliced  pine- 
apples in  puncheons  of  rum  :  this  gives  the  spirit  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit ;  and  hence  the  designation  pine- 
apple rum.  Rum  is  also  produced  in  and  imported 
from  the  Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies ;  but  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  nearly  allied  to  arrack  than  to  genu- 
ine rum. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  rum, 
or  the  time  at  which  the  manufacture  of  the  spirit  com- 
menced. At  present  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Ure  states  that  in  Jamaica  the  wort  is  made  by  adding 
together  120  gallons  of  molasses,  1000  gallons  of  the 
spent  wash  of  a  former  distillation,  720  gallons  of  the 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  boilers,  and  160  gallons  of 
water  ;  so  that  there  is  in  the  wort  nearly  12  per  cent, 
of  solid  saccharine  matter.  Other  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  used,  bringing  the  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  up  to  nearly  15  per  cent. ;  as,  for  instance,  100 
gallons  of  molasses,  300  gallons  of  skimmings,  200  gal- 
lons of  spent  wash,  and  400  gallons  of  water.  The 
proportions  vary  in  almost  even-  estate,  so  that  no 
certain  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  fermentation  is 
in  general  conducted  very  slowly  (apparently  very  un- 
necessarily so),  occupying  from  nine  to  fourteen  days. 
The  saccharine  matter  is,  therefore,  very  imperfectly 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  the  yield  of  spirit  is  usually 
so  low  as  115  gallons  of  proof-spirit  for  every  1200  gal- 
lons of  wash.  On  some  estates,  and  depending  on  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  market,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  rum ;  and  the  same  imper- 
fect fermentation  being  followed,  the  average  yield  is 
said  to  be  only  200  gallons  of  rum  for  every  three  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  whereas  the  proportion  ought  to  be 
very  nearly  double.  It  is  from  the  skimmings,  which 
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are  rich  in  aroma,  that  the  peculiar  flavor  of  rum  is  de- 
rived ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sugar  and  molasses 
distilled  in  this  country  yield  a  spirit  entirely  destitute 
of  all  rum  flavor,  and  in  nothing  distinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  spirit  derived  from  grain.  Any  depth  of 
color  may  be  given  to  the  rum  by  the  addition  of  mo- 
lasses or  caromel,  though  it  is  commonly  but  errone- 
ously stated  that  the  color  of  the  rum  is  derived  from 
the  oak  casks. — See  SPIKITS  and  WINE. 

The  manufacture  of  rum  entirely  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses is  not  carried  on  hi  Great  Britain.  The  number 
of  gallons  of  rum  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  January  5, 1854,  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  was  as  follows  : 

England         089,010  gallons. 

Scotland  915,631        „ 

In  land   4,005        „ 

Great  Britain  1,908,046        „ 

K.M'OUTS   OF   RUM    FKOM    THE    UNITED   STATES    FOB  THE   YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


Spirits  fror 

i  Molasses. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Danish  West  Indies  

2,1)55 

1,648 

200 

90 

Bremen  

13,087 

9,417 

England  

6,270 

3,135 

Gibraltar  

42,425 

20,740 

Malta                       

10!>,924 

51,024 

liritish  North  Amer.  Possessions.. 
I'.ritish  West  Indies  

163,103 
17,352 

106.766 
9,705 

IJriii.-h  Honduras  

5,552 

4,504 

British  Possessions  in  Africa  
British  Australia  

140,836 
9,452 

72,140 
6,819 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

108,453 

74,350 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  
French  North  Amer.  Possessions.  . 
French  West  Indies  

157,835 
50,107 
8.031 

85,752 
24,415 
3,055 

(  'anary  Islands  

800 

351 

Cuba  

300 

154 

Madeira  

4,201 

1,9!:5 

(  'ajie  do  Verd  Islands  

27,135 

12,162 

Sardinia  

40,764 

25,  304 

Two  Sicilies  

5,647 

3.237 

Austria  

35,443 

17,757 

Turkey  in  Europe  

323.824 

146,832 

Turkey  in  Asia  

233,752 

110.177 

Ports  in  Africa  

826,668 

3  2,373 

Hayti  

1,687 

865 

New  Granada  

5,283 

2,588 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic  .  . 
Argentine  Republic  

27,491 
6,156 

11,C4S 
3,750 

Chili  

2,544 

1  271 

Peru  

1,251 

563 

Sandwich  Islands  

SO 

50 

Total  

2,378,603 

1,2167635 

Rupee,  a  silver  coin  current  in  the  East  Indies, 
equal  to  from  50  to  60  cents.  By  authority  of  Con- 
gress, the  value  of  the  rupee  of  British  India  was  fixed 
at  44£  cents,  and  the  sicca  rupee  of  Bengal  and  the 
rupee  of  Bombay  at  50  cents. 

Russia.  This  extensive  empire  comprises  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Posen  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
west,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring's  Straits  on  the 
east.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland,  Finland,  Astrakhan,  and  Kazan,  con- 
quered from  the  Tartars ;  the  Crimea,  Little  Tartary, 
Bessarabia,  and  a  portion  of  Moldavia,  taken  from 
Turkey. 

The  Russian  empire  embraces  nearly  one-half  of  the 
surface  of  Europe.  It  chiefly  consists  of  an  enormous 
plain,  being  little  diversified  by  rising  ground,  except 
toward  the  Urals  and  the  Caucasus  in  the  south  and 
cast,  and  in  the  province  of  Finland  in  the  northwest. 
The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  a  cold  and  barren 
region  of  heaths  and  marshes  ;  the  central  provinces 
are  rich  and  fertile ;  the  southern,  mere  steppes,  or 
grassy,  sandy,  and  salt  plains,  which  afford,  however, 
in  their  hollows,  along  the  river-courses,  abundance  of 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  agricultural  or  nomadic;  and  the 
manufactures  that  are  to  be  found  in  some  places  are 
more  indebted  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
and  the  high  import  duties,  or  absolute  prohibition  of 


foreign  wares,  than  to  native  enterprise,  for  their  origin 
and  continuance.  Russia  is  an  immense  military 
power,  so  far  as  that  depends  on  the  numbers  of  her 
armies ;  but  the  want  of  national  wealth  is  such  a  draw- 
back on  military  enterprise  as  she  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  overcome. 

The  origin  of  the  Russians  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Slavonians  is  a  moot  point  among  archaeologists. 
They  seem  to  have  borne  at  one  time  the  name  of 
Antes,  consisting  of  several  tribes  that  formed  a  sort 
of  confederation.  In  the  9th  century,  Ruric  the  Va- 
rangian established  himself  in  Novgorod  the  Great; 
and  his  successors,  extending  their  dominion  by  con- 
quest, established  their  capital  at  Kieff,  where  the  dy- 
nasty reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  under  Vladimir 
the  Great,  who  introduced  Christianity  among  his  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church,  A.D.  983.  His  empire  was  subsequently  over- 
thrown by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  remained  subject  to  Poland  till  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  The  eastern  provinces  be- 
yond the  Dnieper  were  conquered  by  Tartars,  and  re- 
mained under  their  dominion  till  the  16th  century. 
The  city  of  Moscow  was  founded  by  Andrey  I.  in  A.D. 
1156.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Ivan  Vas- 
siliwitz,  Duke  of  Moscovy,  recovered  his  independ- 
ence, and  having  subdued  a  number  of  petty  chieftains, 
and  added  the  duchies  of  Tver  and  Novgorod  to  his 
dominions,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  His 
grandson,  of  the  same  name,  subdued  the  Tartar  king- 
doms of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Czar  or  Great  King. 

During  the  last  three  centuries  the  successive  dukes 
and  czars  of  Moscovy  and  emperors  of  all  the  Russias 
have  followed  the  same  policy  of  extending  their  do- 
minions by  every  possible  means,  fair  or  foul.  They 
have  now  declared  themselves  the  heads  and  protectors 
of  all  the  Slavonic  races,  and  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  seem  to  make  no  secret  of  their  deep-laid 
project  of  unscrupulous  aggrandizement.  Their  vast 
dominion  now  extends  in  length  through  202°  of  lon- 
gitude, and  in  breadth  through  38°  of  latitude,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  65,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  five-sixths  are  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  this  vast  empire  : 
AKEA  AND  POPULATION  OF  RUSSIA. 


Natural  Divisions. 

Area  in  Kngjish 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
1852. 

328,781 

20,403,371 

150,141 

11,775,865 

96,636 

3,25:),  012 

White  Russia  

70,319 

2.1)37,430 

Western  provinces  

47,076 

2,870,667 

30,616 

1,761,907 

Northern  provinces  

536,226 

1,420,629 

Ural  provinces  

447,788 

10,770,181 

Cossack  districts  

123,776 

1,156,736 

Poland  

41,230 

5,150,543 

Finland  

135,80:) 

1,439,199 

Total  in  Europe  

2,022,478 

63,012,146 

Caucasian  provinces  

86,578 

2.850,000 

AVest  Siberia  

2,681,147 

3,500,000 

Fast  Siberia  

2,122.000 

237,000 

American  possessions  

871,860 

61,000 

Total  extra  European  
Grand  total  

5,261,075 
7,283,553 

6,648,000 
63,060,146 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  usually  divided  into  five 
groups  or  systems,  corresponding  to  the  seas  in  which 
they  have  their  embouchures ;  viz.,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  first  division  comprises  the  Dwina, 
Mezen,  and  Petchora,  in  Europe ;  the  Obi,  Jenisei,  and 
Lena,  with  numerous  other  small  rivers,  in  Asia :  the 
three  last  have  a  course  of  from  2000  to  2500  miles.  The 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic,  though  possessing  much 
more  commercial  importance  to  Russia,  are  of  inferior 
magnitude.  The  principal  are — the  Neva,  which  has 
St.  Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  Duna,  and  the  Nie- 
men.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  are  of 
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equal  importance  with  those  just  named,  and  exceed 
them  in  length  of  course  and  volume  of  water.  The 
principal  among  these  are  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug, 
Don,  and  Kuban.  The  Volga,  in  the  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  rivers 
of  Russia.  This  extensive  river  has  its  sources  in  the 
government  of  Twer,  about  180  miles  south  by  east 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Its  course  is  about  1000  leagues, 
while  that  of  the  Danube  is  only  about  450.  It  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Russia. 
Its  affluents,  which  are  connected  by  several  canals 
with  the  Neva,  establish  a  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  White,  and  Black  seas. 
Two  other  rivers — the  Ural  and  the  Emba — have  their 
embouchures  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Staples. — The  products  of  Russia  vary  with  the  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  climate.  Cereals  of  every  kind  are 
raised  in  great  abundance  ;  but  rye,  being  the  common 
food  of  the  peasantry,  is  produced  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  any  other  sort  of  grain.  The  most  pro- 
ductive provinces  are  Orel,  Kasan,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Penza,  Tambov,  and  Kursk.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  grains  in  European  Russia  (including  Poland) 
ma}'  be  estimated  in  ordinary  years  at  1,495,000,000 
bushels,  at  a  value  of  about  $720,416,665.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  also  extensively  cultivated,  and  constitute  a 
leading  export  of  Russia.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  of  late  years  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  beet-root.  In 
1848,  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  from  this 
article  was  estimated  at  32,240,000  Ibs.  Tallow  and 
wool  are  also  important  articles  in  the  export  trade  of 
Russia ;  of  the  latter,  the  exports  amount  annually  to 
about  18,000,000  Ibs.  The  climate  of  Russia  is  not, 
however,  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  wool ; 
and  although  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  sheep,  Russia  can  not  enter 
into  competition  with  Australia  in  supplying  foreign 
markets  with  this  article.  The  quantity  of  wool  fur- 
nished by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony,  from  1840  to 
1852  inclusive,  was  48,859,748  Ibs. ;  furnished  by  Aus- 
tralia in  same  period,  256,008,415  Ibs. ;  by  Cape  col- 
ony, in  1852, 7,772,505  Ibs. ;  by  Australia,  in  1852, 


32,500,000  Ibs. ;  number  of  sheep  in  Cape  colony, 
4,496,000  ;  number  of  goats  in  Cape  colony,  1,093,000 ; 
number  of  sheep  in  Russia  in  Europe,  35,666,598  ;  num- 
ber of  goats  in  Russia  in  Europe,  1,188,173. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  not 
generally  in  a  very  advanced  condition.  In  some  de- 
partments of  manufacturing  industry,  however,  Rusr-ia 
excels  all  other  countries.  Every  attempt  to  imitate 
her  leather,  especially  such  as  is  used  for  book-binding 
purposes,  has  proved  a  failure;  and  Russia  still  con- 
tinues to  enjoy,  as  she  doubtless  ever  will,  an  undis- 
puted monopoly  in  supplying  foreign  markets  with  this 
valuable  production.  Her  glass  manufactures  are  also 
highly  esteemed.  Single  plates  have  been  manufac- 
tured at  the  St.  Petersburg  glass-works  which  have 
readily  sold  for  $-3000.  Her  other  manufactures  are 
sail-cloth,  cordage  and  canvas,  tick,  felt,  mats,  pot- 
ashes, soap,  candles,  caviar,  isinglass,  spirits,  and  some 
minor  articles  for  domestic  consumption.  The  cotton 
manufactures  of  Russia  have  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years ;  and,  instead  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  cotton  yarns  formerly  imported,  she  now 
imports  largely  of  the  raw  material.  In  1832  the 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  was  116,000  poods 
(4,176,000  Ibs.)  ;  in  1852  it  ascended  to  1,748,000 
poods  (62,928,000  Ibs.),  of  which  she  received  from  the 
United  States  10,475,168  Ibs.  The  total  manufactures 
of  Russia  employ  6,064,700  persons,  of  which  number 
4,500,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  and 
hemp.  The  total  annual  value  of  Russian  manufac- 
tures is  estimated  at  about  486,000,000  silver  roubles 
(8364,500,000).  Moscow  is  the  grand  centre  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  manufacturers  and  artisans. 

The  following  table,  translated  from  Russian  official 
returns,  will  exhibit  the  number  and  character  of  man- 
ufactories in  Russia,  the  number  of  workmen  employ- 
ed, and  the  quantity  and  value  of  their  productions,  in 
the  year  1852.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  table 
gives  ontythe  principal  manufactures  whicli  enter  into 
the  export  trade  of  Russia.  Those  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  numerous  minor  manufactures,  are  omit- 
ted in  the  following  summary : 


RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 


Denotation  of  Manufacture, 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Quantities  manufactured. 

Vnlue  of  Manu- 
factures in  Sil- 
v«r  Roubles.* 

Number  of 

Workmen. 

Manufactures  of  woolens  (cloths)  . 

414 

13,44(5,236  archinest  and  180,057  pieces  of  woolen 
cloths  :  12,854  poodst  of  woolen  yarn  

10,12.'  *:;:'. 

86,443 

Manufactures  of  woolens  (tissues). 
Manufactures     of    cotton    yarns, 

130 

861,763  pieces  and  1,691,014  archines  of  woolen  tis- 
sues :  8800  poods  of  yarn  

5,231,457 

13,806 

55 

1,136,326  poods  of  cotton  thread,  88,150  pieces  and 

15647  838 

30  '176 

Manufactures  of  cottonades  

440 

3,770,030  pieces,  8,764,881  archines,  118,317  dozen 
tissues,  and  5230  poods  of  thread  

14,208,540 

81,451 

849 

6,785,088  archines,  4,411,007  pieces,  23,4'  6  dozen, 

166,936  poods  

15,425,334 

25,867 

112 

275,1!)6  pieces,  170,044  archines,  10S6  dozen  tissues, 

1800  poods  of  thread  

2  23'i  O'to 

12  450 

532 

5,302,567  archines,  1,270,19]  pieces   36'>1  dozen  of 

t  issues,  858  poods  of  silk  thread  

5,672,252 

15,P82 

142 

757,344  poods  

1  (.'4i>  <i4'> 

3,403 

Manufactures  of  paper  

ITT 

1,888,365  reams,  50,484  poods,  716,134  sheets  40,000 

packages  of  pasteboard  

3,028,976 

14.P42 

345 

IS'2,732  poods  of  tobacco  205  0!>5  256  pieci  •->    ! 

115 

boxes  and  packages  of  cigars  and  cigarettas  
5,258,  405  poods  and  64  274  pieces  of  cast  iron  929,)  "T 

4,481 

4,861 

283 

poods  of  iron,  and  38,731  poods  of  steel  
2,533,058  poods,  223,610  piece*   and  5370  archines 

r.,"i 

2T,8Tfl 

of  iron  wire  

2.2iS4.2r2 

l:\542 

Manufactures  of  copper  

149 

133,023  poods  and  1,261,102  pieces 

109 

•'    •jn.tr.-j 

"  fiVJ 

Manufactures  of  soup  

262 

364 

514,  142  poods  
-.-':'S  poods  of  sugar,  and  148,830  poods  of  sirup 

1..2  '.!•:•-' 
1  .:;. 

:  64 
45,711 

Manufactures  of  glass  and  crystals 

WJ 

r>:u 

4T.524.3l6  pieces  of  glass  dishes,  plates,  etc..  - 
covers,  and  150,!>80  plates  or  sheets  of  glass  
2  14'  *tis  poc.ils  

8,881 

fi  "  • 

11,650 

4  :>11 

4  3 

1   1TI-  ^">v!  pomls  

4  4'  *•  t^t 

15 

•J-it.6  :'.  poods  

l  r>  T  :.T-f 

1  2C.4 

Tanneries 

2,0:  (2 

4,  286,32  1  pieces  

!'  i:!4  74  > 

Other  manufactures  

8jl48 

li,04 

51.774 

Total  

10,888 

161,  i: 

470.'  11 

[            Total  in  1851  

10,126 

Thr  silver  rouble  is  equal  to  75  cents.          t  The  archine  is  equivalent  to  28  Inches.          t  The  pood  is  equal  to  36  Ibs. 
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The  large  manufacturing  establishments  are  locatec 
the  government  of  Moscow.  The  1244  factories  of 
this  government  give  emploj'ment  to  114,623  work- 
men, the  annual  value  of  whose  productions  amount 
to  $33,146,606.  In  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg 
there  are  477  factories,  employing  24,531  workmen : 
annual  value  of  productions,  $24,723,555.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  European  war,  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  vast  empire  was  very  extensive. 
In  1852  the  imports  reached  the  sura  of  114,773,829 
silver  roubles,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  100,864,052 
silver  roubles.  This  trade  gave  employment  to  17,162 
vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  1,559,200  lasts.* 
Previous  to  the  war,  the  exports  of  Russia  from  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  alone  amounted  to  80,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  annually.  There  is  no  official  or  re- 
liable information  at  hand  which  would  indicate  the 
diminution  which  Russian  trade  has  experienced  from 
the  blockading  measures  of  the  allied  powers.  It  is 
certain  that  not  half  the  usual  quantity  of  hemp,  flax, 
and  tallow  can  pass  from  the  territories  of  Russia. 
There  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  overland  trade 
across  Prussia,  but  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  over  this  route  must  nec- 
essarily confine  its  consumption  to  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  value  of  coffee,  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  has  been  augment- 
ed to  the  most  exorbitant  figure ;  and  these  enhanced 
prices,  with  the  expenses  of  land  transportation  super- 
added,  must,  in  the' event  of  prolonged  hostilities,  f  drive 
these  articles  out  of  general  use  altogether.  These  are, 
however,  but  the  unavoidable  effects  of  war ;  and  as 
the  philanthropist  must  hope  that  peace  shall  soon  re- 
turn, and  the  channels  of  commerce  be  again  reopened, 
so  the  commercial  statistician  must  regard  these  inter- 
ruptions to  the  peaceful  trade  of  the  world  as  but  tem- 
porary and  unfixed,  and  treat  only  of  the  permanent 
commercial  regulations,  and  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, of  such  countries  as  may  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  official  duties.  The  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Russia  are  regulated  by  the  treaty 
of  October  6  [18],  1832.  Its  stipulations  provide  for 
entire  reciprocity  and  perfect  commercial  equality  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  has  been  observed  in  good 
faith  bjr  both  governments,  and  its  provisions  and  spirit 
faithfully  adhered  to.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Russia  are  tallow,  grain,  hemp,  and  flax ;  timber ; 
potashes ;  leather ;  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins ;  can- 
vas and  coarse  linen  ;  cordage,  caviare,  wax,  isinglass, 
furs,  tar,  etc.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, cotton  stuffs  and  yarns ;  machinery  for  mills,  fac- 
tories, etc. ;  hardwares  and  iron ;  coffee,  indigo,  and 
other  dye-stuffs  ;  woolens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  tea,  lead, 
tin,  coal,  and  salt;  linens,  silks,  etc.  The  principal 
ports  for  foreign  commerce  are  St.  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic ;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea ; 
Ketch  and  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  and  Astra- 
khan and  Baku,  on  the  Caspian.  The  interior  commerce 
of  the  empire  has  its  principal  entrepot  at  Moscow ;  and 
Kiachta  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  China.  This 
trade  with  China  is  strictly  one  of  barter.  The  inter- 
change takes  place  at  the  town  named  above,  lying  on 
the  Salenga,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  great  lake 
Baikal.  The  Russian  merchandise  and  wares  are  here 
deposited  in  warehouses,  which  are  visited  by  the  Chi- 
nese merchants,  with  whom  the  interchange  is  effected. 
None  (says  McCulloch,  in  a  work  published  in  1854) 
but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  country ;  and  hence  a  foreigner  who 
imports  goods  into  Russia  must  sell  them  to  Russians 
only,  and  at  the  port  where  they  arrive.  The  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  mostly  for- 
eigners, of  whom  the  English  arc  the  principal.  Every 
Russian  carrying  on  trade  must  be  a  burgher,  and  have 
his  name  registered  in  the  Burghers'  Book.  These 


*  The  lost  ia  about  two  tons. 

t  While  this  report  was  in  press  the  result  of  the  conferences 
at  Pans  was  officially  proclaimed. 


burghers  are  divided  into  three  guilds.  Foreign  mer- 
chants or  guests  are  permitted  to  enroll  their  names  in 
the  city  register,  on  the  payment  of  from  $900  to  $950 
per  annum.  The  Journal  of  the  Manufactures  of  the 
Empire,  184G,  published  in  Russia,  gives  the  following 
information  relative  to  these  guilds  : 

Number  of  merchants  of  the  1st  guild  .......  800 

"              "      2d     "       .......  2,2S3 

"                   "              "      3d    "       .......  37,051 

"        of  foreign  merchants  ...............  34 

Total  ................................  40,228 

Burghers  possessing  license?,  1st  clans  .......  5 


2d 
3d 
4th 


38 

2,881 
4,225 


Total 


General  total  of  those  engaged  in  trade  ......  4T,375 

Declared  capital  of  those  engaged  in  commerce  : 
First  guild  ............................     $9,675,000 

Second  guild  ..........................     10,273,500 

Third  guild  ...........................     66,6:)1,800 

Declared  capital  of  foreign  merchants  .  .          382,500 
Total  capital  invested  in  trade  .......  $87,022,800 

In  the  whole  of  European  Russia  about  7,000,000 
tchetwerts  of  grain  are  employed  in  the  distillation  of 
64,000,000  vedros  (208,000,000  imperial  gallons)  of 
brandy,  nearly  all  for  home  consumption. 

The  tariff  regulations  of  Russia  have  during  the  past 
few  years  undergone  several  modifications.  Under 
the  tariff  of  1841,  the  duties  on  most  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures were  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  This  tariff  was 
entirely  remodeled  in  1850  ;  and  in  June,  1854,  vari- 
ous other  alterations  and  changes  were  made,  reducing 
still  lower  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  tariff  of  1850. 
These  alterations  and  reductions  are  given  down  to  the 
23d  June,  1854,  the  date  of  the  last  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian tariff;  for  which  see  Tariffs  of  Northern  Europe, 
"  Russia,"  Part  II.  Prior  to  the  year  1850,  there  was 
a  separate  tariff  for  Poland  ;  but  the  imperial  ukase, 
promulgating  the  tariff  of  1850,  observes,  in  reference 
to  this  kingdom:  "In  our  constant  solicitude  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  industry,  we  have  judged 
it  expedient,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  interior,  as 
well  as  the  exterior,  relations  between  our  faithful  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  of  Russia  and  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  customs  applicable 
to  the  empire  and  kingdom  alike,  and  to  suppress  the 
customs-line  which  has  heretofore  separated  them." 
The  only  other  separate  tariff  now  in  force  in  Russia 
is  that  which  applies  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  subsequent  tables, 
giving  the  commercial  movements  of  Russia  for  later 
periods,  the  following  table  is  annexed,  exhibiting  the 
total  commerce  of  the  empire  with  foreign  countries, 
by  land  and  sea,  from  1832  to  1842,  both  inclusive  : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Francs. 

Franc's. 

Francs. 

1832.  .  .  . 

100,387,000 

255,6.»4,000 

446,081,000 

1833  

211,1)84,0(10 

265,153,000 

477,137,000 

1834.  .  .  . 

240,044,000 

243,401,000 

483,445,000 

1835.  .  .  . 

245,542,000 

23  ',720,000 

485,260,000 

1830.    .  . 

261,87;>,000 

304,003,000 

565,882,000 

1837.   .. 

277,062,000 

280,855,000 

557,'J17,000 

1838.    .  . 

273,2i»0,000 

336,018,000 

60:>,21S,000 

183).   .. 

274,375,000 

371,843,000 

646,218,000 

1840.   .. 

300,766,000 

324.307,000 

625,073,000 

1841.    .. 

317,718,000 

345,52!),000 

663.247,000 

1842.    .. 

338,000,000 

331,000,000 

66:>;ooo,ooo 

If  to  the  total  for  1841  we  add  for  specie  imported, 
and  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Finland,  neither  of 
which  is  included  in  the  above  table — about  100,000,000 
francs  in  all  —  we  shall  have  for  that  year  a  general 
total  of  nearly  760,000,000  of  francs,  or  $141,360,000. 
A  comparison  of  the  Russian  official  reports  from 
1832-'33  (annual  average)  to  1842,  as  above  condensed, 
shows  that  the  general  commerce  of  Russia  has  in- 
xeased ;  viz.,  imports  46  per  cent.,  exports  22  per  cent. 

Revenue  from  customs  and  other  sources  in  1830,  105,000,000 
"  "  "  "  1840,  100,420,000 

"  "  "  "  1341,  109,550,000 


KUS 


1654 


KITS 


The  amounts  derived  from  the  different  branches  of 
customs  in  1841  were, 

1  Hiius  from  custom-house 106,172,000  francs. 

"          entrepots 6.)4,000      " 

Excise  on  salt  iu  the  Crimea 500,000      " 

Otherduties 2,184,000      " 

Total 10J,550,000      " 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  show  that 
the  duties  amount  to  about  33£  per  cent,  on  the  total 
value  of  imports.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
total  value  of  products  exported  from  Russia  in  Kuro- 
pean  commerce  from  1841  to  1850,  and  the  share  as- 
signed to  each  country : 


Years. 

Annual  Value. 

Proportion  to  each  Country. 

Y.-.nv. 

Annual  Value. 

Proportion  to  each  Country.          i 

1841 

Silver  Roubles. 
74,817,000 

Percent. 
To  England  4  > 

1346... 

Silver  Roubles. 

B,00d 

Per  Cent. 

To  England                     4  1 

1842 

72  262,000 

1847  

lU  11'2,OOI) 

1343 

71,200,000 

To  Prussia  6 

184S  

T."V':iS,000 

1>>44 

80,515,000 

To  Turkey  6 

1841  

83,134,000 

To  Turkey                           6 

1845  

78,802,000 

To  Holland  5 

1850  

83,381,000 

To  Holland                          5 

To  Italy  5 

To  I'nitcd  states 

To  other  countries  21 

To  other  countries  'Ji, 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  detail  the  principal 
foreign  merchandise  entering  into  the  import  trade  of 
Russia,  and  also  the  value  or  quantities  imported,  in 
the  years  1849, 1850,  and  1851 : 


Description  of  Merchandise. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

(Joffee  poods 

231,147 

185,186 

228,80;! 

Raw  sugar  " 
Olive  oil    " 

2,038,258 
65(5,809 

1,979,231 
548,009 

1,829,877 
576,180 

Wines  and  other  liquors, 
value  in  roubles 
Fruits      " 

7,815,519 
3.4f>:2.541 

8,090,026 
3,612,193 

7,008,635 
3,045,118 

Cotton,  raw  poods 
Cotton,  white  spun  " 
Dye-stuffs  roubles 
Silk  poods 

1,554,919 
27i>,103 
5,421,5)9 
16,894 

1,200,738 
168,8:13 
5,453,177 
15,513 

1,312,356 
13S,()65 
5,806,944 
11,631 

Wool  " 

56,344 

67,290 

67,443 

Tissues,  or  woven  goods  : 
Of  cotton...  roubles 
Of  silk  " 
Offlax  " 
Of  wool  " 
Machinery,  etc.  .        " 

4,448,340 
4,448,057 
579,041 
2,201,688 
2.567,27) 

3,299,515 
4,258,187 
537,996 

1,953,705 
2,674,805 

4,486,221 
4,466,211 
962,  04S 
1,728,894 
2,889,116 

The  augmentation  which  the  official  returns  of  Rus- 
sia exhibit  in  cottons,  dye-stuffs,  wool,  machinery,  and 
tools,  evinces  the  progressive  condition  of  Russian  man- 
ufactures. It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  1832  the 
quantit)'  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  Russia  was  only 
116,000  poods  ;  in  1851  it  reached  1,312,356  poods ;  and 
in  1852  it  ascended  to  1,748,000  poods  of  36  Ibs.  each. 
In  1845  the  importation  of  cotton  yarns  (chiefly  from 
England)  reached  606,045  poods  ;  in  1851  this  amount 
fell  to  138,065  poods,  making  a  difference  of  467,980 
poods,  or  16,847,280  Ibs.  The  activity  and  progress 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Russia  explain  this  great 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarns  imported,  as 
the  annual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  annual  augmentation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  former.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  trade 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  also  show  an 
increase  in  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  imported  by  the 
former,  corresponding  with  the  diminished  importation 
of  cotton  yarns ;  our  raw  cotton  supplying  to  a  great 
extent  the  different  factories  in  Russia.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  the  United  States  official  au- 
thorities, exhibits  the  quantities  and  value  of  this  staple 
exported  to  Russia  direct  from  the  United  States : 


Years. 

Cotton  exported  to  Russia 
from  United  States. 

Value. 

1844    

2,767,766  Ibs. 

$241,454 

1850  

4,333,705    " 

640,932 

1851  

10,098,443 

1,297.164 

1352  

10,475,163 

962,346 

1853  

21,286,563 

2,254,:;r. 

1S54*  .                  

2,914,'.  54 

301,898 

1S55  

443,8.17 

43,647 

The  war  was  formally  declared  March  31,  1854. 
The  diminished  quantity  exported  to  Russia  in  1854 
shows  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  direct  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  This,  however,  can  be  more  fully 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  table,  exhibiting 
the  general  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  1853, 
1854,  and  1855 : 

TOTAL  VALCF.  OK  DOMESTIC!  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FEOM  THE 
l  NITEU  STATES  TO  RUSSIA. 

In  1S53 $2,313.175 

In  1^4 335,.V.'l 

In  1855 43, '.'40 


Cotton  absorbed  $48,647  of  this  last  sum.  Besides 
the  domestic  produce  exported  to  Russia  in  1855,  there 
was  also  exported  foreign  produce  to  the  amount  of 
$20,414. 

In  1854,  exports  to  Russia  from  the  United  States 
consisted  principally  of  two  articles  :  Rice,  $21,723  in 
value  ;  and  cotton,  $301,293. 

In  1853  we  sent — Spermaceti  oil,  $7160 ;  lumber, 
$1485 ;  dj'e-stuffs,  $6648 ;  hams  and  bacon,  $441 ;  ship- 
bread,  $3268;  rice,  $5564 ;  cotton,  $2,254,345 ;  tobacco, 
leaf,  $14,109 ;  tobacco,  manufactured,  $1164 ;  sundries, 
$18,991 ;  total,  $2,313,175. 

We  here  give  the  export  trade  of  Russia  for  the 
years  1850  and  1851.  The  table  includes  only  the 
principal  articles  exported,  which  are  usually  denom- 
inated Russian  staples : 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  STAPLES  FROM  RUSSIA  IN  1S50  AND 
1851. 


Article 

18  JO. 

!861. 

19  2«7  188 

19  393  2S1 

Red  hides  

1  288  121 

Raw  hides  

ti 

1,055.526 

833  693 

Flax  

poods. 

4,3i'7,618 

::.oi>  7*1 

2.723  933 

:->  t'i'i  4->-> 

Timber  

2,797,576 

3  519  i63 

Copper  

poods. 

114,976 

110,905 

Iron  

757,'  56 

7!  3,054 

Potash  

it 

477.898 

507  330 

11 

3,313,873 

Hemp  and  linseed. 
Wool  

.  tchetwert?.* 
poods. 

1,065,173 
617,062 

063,784 

479,074 

liristles  

88,863 

74,075 

The  exports  from  Poland  are  not  included  in  the  above  ta- 
ble. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  though  interrupted  in 
its  usual  course  in  1854  by  the  war,  still  exhibits  con- 
siderable importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  sum- 
mary of  official  returns : 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

To  Europe  from  Russia  proper $33,056,623 

"          from  Poland 7.<^4.6  4 

To  Asia 7,431,014 

To  Finland 1,431,021 

Total $4'J,003,262 

EXPORT  OF  COIN  (GOLD  AND  SILVER)  IN  l!54.t 

To  Europe  from  Russia  proper $6,443,434 

"          from  Poland »541.4i:t 

To  Asia _2.- 

Total $9,378,372 

TOTAL  IMPORTS. 

From  F.tirope  into  Russia  proper $33.679,902 

into  Poland 7. 

From  Asia 11.701,371 

From  Finland 248.6:U 

Total $B2,76S,95J 

IMPORTS  OF  COIN  (CJoi.n  AND  PILVEK)  rno.M  AIIROAP. 

From  Europe  into  Russia $4,441,091 

"  into  Poland •2r_'j'7() 

From  Asia 

Total $4,720,014 

Trade  with  Finland. — The  exports  of  merchandise  to 


*  Tchetwert — nearly  six  bushels. 

t  A  supreme  tiknsi'  of  Fcbnmry  27,  1854,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  Kold  coin.  Silver  coin  has  been  exported  only 
by  ship-masters,  carriers,  and  passengers,  in  the  quantities 
allowed  bv  law. 


RUS 


1655 


RUS 


Finland  amounted  to  $1,431,022;  the  imports  from 
thence  amounted  to  $248,691. 

The  trade  beyond  the  Caucasus,  in  1854,  was 
confined  to  Persia.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
$2,645,955  ;  exports,  $378,297  ;  total  trans-Caucasian 
trade,  $3,024,252. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  at  the  port  of  Astra- 
khan was  $784,742 ;  of  which  raw  cotton  amounted  to 
138,183  silver  roubles,  or  $103,638. 

The  total  trade  on  the  frontiers  of  Orenburg  and  Si- 
beria, in  1854,  amounted  to  :  Imports,  $3,890,571 ;  ex- 
ports, $2,415,270 ;  total,  $6,305,841. 

Trade  of  Kiachta.*— Total  amount  of  goods  taken  by 
the  Chinese,  $4,380,104  ;  being  woolens,  $1,875,375 ; 
cottons,  $1,145,620;  linen  goods,  $119,991;  jewelry 
(gold  and  silver),  $745,966 ;  furs,  $185,997  ;  dressed 
skins,  and  red  leather,  $72,830  ;  miscellaneous, 
$234,325. 

EXPORTS  OF  WOOL  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Poods. 

From  1800  to  1813,  average  annual  exportation,  1^,813 

"     1814  to  1823,  "            il              "             35,1T3 

"     1824tolS33,  "            "              "            111,540 

"     1834  to  183T,  "            "              "           30(1,100 

"     133S  to  1S41,  "            "              "            375,080 

In  1841,  average  annual  exportation 430,181 

In  1845,         "  "  "          783,588 

In  1S4»,        "  "  "          6'>1,636 

In  1850,        "  "  "          617,1)02 

M.  de  Tegoborski  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
exports  of  flax  and  hemp  from  Russia  from  1822  down- 
ward: 


Years. 

Flux  and  Codilla 
of  Flax. 

Hemp  nnd  Codilla 
of  Hemp. 

Total  of  Flax  and 
Hemp. 

1822-1826 
1827-1831 
1S32-1S3G 
1837-1841 
1842-1846 
1847-1850 

Poods.  —  Average 
of  four  Years. 
1,900,041 
2,539,<l7S 
2,49»,022 
3,125,517 
5.063,766 
4,616,755 

Poods.  —  Average 
of  four  Years. 

2,938,673 
2,526,095 
3,065,420 
3,260,817 
2,802,419 
2,819,781 

of  'four  Years. 

4,845,314 
5,066,073 
5,565,342 
6,386,324 
6,460,175 
7,436,536 

The  total  custom-house   receipts  at  Kiachta  were 

$2,146,778. 

Total  tonnage  at  the  different  ports  in  1854 :  enter- 
ed, 226,774  lasts ;  cleared,  268,477. 

The  amounts  of  duties  in  1854  were  as  follows : 

On  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  duties  $13,831,521 

292,628 
200,476 
105,823 

146,643 

17,363 


Duties  for  benefit  of  various  cities 

Excise  on  Crimean  salt 

For  bridge  on  tbe  Neva 

Warehouse  and  storage  duties. 
For  the  Odessa  Lyceum 


Total $14,654,465 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  custom-house  receipts 
amounted  to  $993,978. 

The  Asiatic  commerce  of  Russia  centres  at  three 
principal  points.  Kiachta,  at  which  place  the  opera- 
tions with  China  are  conducted,  is  the  most  important 
of  these.  Considerable  trade  is  also  prosecuted  with 
the  Tartars  in  Central  Asia.  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  the  entrepot  for  this  trade.  The  land  route  is 
from  Astrakhan,  through  a  barren  and  desert  country, 
to  Khiva.  Steam  vessels  are  now  established  between 
Novgorod,  Astrakhan,  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and 
Persia. 

In  1854  a  steam  navigation  company  was  organized 
at  Astrakhan  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  regular  steam 
communication  between  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Up  to  1852  there  were  but  a  few  small  government 
steamers  employed  on  the  waters  of  the  Caspian.  The 
steamers  of  this  new  company  will  offer  abundant  fa- 
cilities for  commercial  movements.  Not  being  obliged 
to  winter  at  Astrakhan,  they  can  be  kept  afloat  the  en- 
tire year,  and  thus  maintain  regular  communications, 
not  only  with  the  trans-Caucasian  ports  of  Russia  and 
the  eastern  ports  of  the  Caspian,  but  also  with  the 
Persian  coast. 


*  This  trade  is  exclusively  a  trade  of  barter  with  the  Chi- 
nese. 


In  1848  the  entire  commerce  of  Russia  with  Asia  is 
thus  summed  up  in  official  returns  : 

Exports 9,144,500  silver  rouble*. 

Imports 13,471,750 

Total $22,010,250  " 

If  to  the  above  we  add  the  European  commerce  of 
Russia,  we  shall  have  for  that  year  nearly  710,000,000 
francs,  or  $132,060,000. 

The  general  navigation  of  Russia,  for  a  series  of 
years,  is  found  in  official  returns,  as  follows : 


Ports  of 

Vessels  entered. 

Vessels  cleared. 

1845.  1848  |    1847 

1848.  |  1845. 

1846 

184T 

1848- 

Ualtic  Sea  
White  Sea  
Black  and  Azof 

2.87 
573 

2245 
121 

:;7(>ii 
801 

2442 
116 

0,231 
824 

4,201 
110 

30:)2 
330 

2818 
101 

211.  '0 
588 

2222 
140 

37'.  )0 
807 

2432 
184 
7213 

6,241 
822 

4,231 

130 

3U23 
327 

2685 
102 

Caspian  Sea  .  .  . 
Total  

5926 

7125 
2">30 
4195 

11,300 

6401,5940 

11  424 

0197 

Laden  

3037 

2889 

3,063 
8,303 

3010 
3391 

5^12 
128 

7(128 
185 

10,'.iCS 
456 

5480 
711 

In  ballast.  .  .  . 

ENTERED  AXI>  CLEARED. 


1845 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

Vessels  entered  
Vessels  cleared  
Total  

5,926 
5,94'J 

7,125 
7,213 

11,300 
11,424 

6,401 
6,197 

11,800 

567,702 
572,'.U1 

14,338 

054,230 
672,864 

22,  7;  0 

968,034 
999,284 

12,598 

661,540 
583,997 

Tonnage  entered.  .  .  . 
Tonnage  cleared  .... 
Total  

1,140,613 

1,327,100 

1,967,318 

1,250,537 

The  preceding  figures  demonstrate  the  increasing 
activity  of  Russian  maritime  commerce.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  years  of  1846  and  1847 
are  exceptional,  as  the  commerce  of  these  years  was 
simulated  by  circumstances  which  were,  happily,  of  a 
transient  character ;  and  they  can  not,  therefore,  form 
a  basis  for  legitimate  comparison.  The  movements  in 
grain  alone,  in  1847,  augmented  Russian  exports  up- 
ward of  640,000  tons,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL  SHIPPING. 


Ships  arrived.         |           Ships  sailed. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

3,423 
547 
2,5:0 
220 

3,71)0 
721 
2,585 
227 

3,545 
541 
2,480 
235 

3,781 
658 
2,598 
305 

White  Sea  ports  
Southern  ports  
Caspian  ports  

Total  
Of  which 

6,730 

3,659 
3,121 

7,323 

3,253 
4,070 

6,801 

6,433 
368 

7,342 

6,821 
521 

In  ballast  

The  tonnage  of,  .     , 
the       whole  -  ias 
amounted  to) 

620,373 
1,252,740 

570,390 
1,158,792 

576,077 
1,152,154 

576.289 
1,152,578 

The  greatest  number  of  ships  were  English  and  Rus- 
sian, viz. :  of  the  former  there  arrived  1875 ;  and  of  the 
latter,  1019.  Of  ships  arrived  under  other  flags  were, 
Turkish,  978;  Dutch,  586;  Greek,  444  ;  Swedish,  366; 
Mecklenburg,  329  ;  Russian,  299  ;  Danish,  223 ;  Sar- 
dinian, 210  ;  Austrian,  191 ;  and  of  other  nations,  803. 

These  arrivals  and  departures  were  thus  distributed 
in  1852 : 


Ports  of 

Arrived. 

Cleared. 

The  Baltic  

3627 

)!.r)!!7 

The  White  Sea  ;  

827 

845 

The  Black  and  Azof  Seas  
The  Caspian  Sea  

3929 
272 

3889 
266 

Total  

8666 

8507 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  national  character 
of  the  vessels  arrived : 


Nationality. 

No.  of 
Vesse  Is. 

Nationality. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

2020 

383 

1125 

380 

1072 

301 

060 

291 

Holland.  

513 

258 

470 

180 

Sardinia  

451! 

Other  countries... 

433 

RUS 
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EXPORTS  AW)  IMPORTS  FOR  1S54.— (Valw  in  Silver  Rouble*.) 


Exports. 

Imports. 

By  the  European  frontier  of 

Rubles  d'Arg 
44,075,497 
'.1,440,133 

Rubles  d'Are 
44,900,535 
11,518,659 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  
The  frontiers  of  A"ia     

<),'.ios,018 
1  ,!)08,028 

15,601,S2T 
331,587 

1  inland  

i;.r>.y:{7,<isi 

70,368,608 

NAVIGATION  FOB  1854. 


Ports  of 

Vessels. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

The  Baltic     

473 
685 
1183 
181 

463 
747 
1400 
211 

The  White  Sea                      

The  Black  Sea       

The  Caspian  Sea  

Total  

2522 

2S30 

Steam  Navigation. — The  steam  navigation  of  Kussia 
lias  largely  increased  since  1850.  In  that  year  there 
visited  the  port  of  Cronstadt  82  steamers,  viz. :  From 
London,  8 ;  Hull,  13  ;  Dunkirk,  7 ;  Liibeck,  26 ;  Stet- 
tin, 24;  Kiel,  2;  Havre,  2;  Total,  82.  Two  steamers 
maintain  a  regular  communication  between  Riga,  Hull, 
and  Stettin,  making  monthly,  sometimes  semi-month- 
ly, trips.  The  frigate-built  steamers  the  Odessa,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  Odessa  and  Kherson,  make  annually 
33  trips  between  Odessa  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
steamer  Peter  the  Great  19  between  Odessa  and  Ga- 
latz.  Regular  communication  is  also  kept  up  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  the  ports  of  Finland  and 
of  the  Baltic ;  also  between  Odessa,  Kherson,  Nico- 
laief,  and  other  ports  in  the  south  of  Russia.  These 
steamers  usually  make  104  voyages  j-early.  Two 
steamers  connect  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and 
communication  between  the  ports  of  Russia  and  those 
of  Persia  is  regularly  maintained  by  national  steamers. 
The  prospectus  of  the  new  Russian  Steam  Navigation 
and  Traffic  Company,  the  statutes  of  which  received 
the  emperor's  sanction  on  the  3d  of  August,  is  publish- 
ed very  conspicuously  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg. 
This  company,  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  resources, 
and  by  its  importance  to  "the  regeneration  of  the  in- 
ternal and  foreign  trade  of  Southern  Russia,"  is  re- 
garded as  one  likely  to  take  rank  above  all  other  exist- 
ing Russian  companies,  will  have  a  capital  of  six  mill- 
ions of  roubles  to  begin  with,  divided  into  20,000  shares 
of  300  roubles  each.  At  a  future  period  this  capital 
may  be  raised  to  nine  millions,  by  the  creation  of  10,000 
new  shares,  if  agreed  to  by  a  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders. By  the  25th  statute  of  the  company,  none 
but  Russian  subjects  are  capable  of  holding  shares,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  prohibiting  any  foreigners  from 
taking  part  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  Russian  Black  Sea  ports,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  company's  undertaking.  Like 
the  Russian  American  Company,  it  is  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  objects  of  its  establishment  are  denned  as  being 
"  the  development  of  the  trade  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  postal  communi- 
cations by  steamboats  between  that  part  of  the  empire 
and  foreign  countries." 

The  company  is  bound  to  keep  up  certain  lines  of 
communication.  Between  Odessa  and  Constantinople, 
Athos,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Beyrout,  Jaffa,  and  Alexan- 
dria, its  steamboats  are  to  ply  three  times  a  month,  as 
well  as  between  Odessa,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  th«-  Cir- 
cassian coast.  If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable,  boats 
from  Odessa  may  touch  at  the  ports  of  the  Crimea,  and 
also  at  those  of  the  Anatolian  coast,  before  proceeding 
to  Constantinople,  or  a  line  may  bo  established  from 
Odessa,  taking  in  Galatz  and  the  ports  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  ending  at  Constantinople. 

The  company  are  bound,  moreover,  to  provide  for 
eighteen  voyages  in  the  year  from  Odessa  to  Trieste, 
calling  at  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Ancona,  as  well  as  for  eighteen  voyages  in  the  year 
from  ( iilosa  to  Marseilles,  stopping  at  <  'niistantinoplr, 
tho  Pirauis,  Messina,  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa. 


The  government  will  cede  to  the  company,  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  valuation,  all  the  steamboats  belonging 
to  the  department  which  lias  conducted  hitherto  the 
postal  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  New  Russia,  together  with  the  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  stores  belonging  to  that  department. 

The  company  is  to  be  aided  by  the  government  with 
a  subvention,  calculated  at  so  much  per  mile,  allowed 
upon  the  voyage  actually  made  by  the  company's  ves- 
sels. This  allowance  during  the  first  ten  years  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  5  roubles  2*2  kopecks  for  the  Levant 
voyages,  3  roubles  49£  kopecks  for  the  Marseilles,  and 
4  roubles  7J  kopecks  for  the  Trieste  voyages ;  the  al- 
lowance for  the  Black  Sea  trips  will  be  somewhat 
lower.  After  the  first  ten  years  the  subsidy  will  de- 
crease regularly  in  each  year.  Above  this  mileage, 
an  annual  grant  of  64,000  roubles  is  secured  during 
twenty  years. 

Commerce  with  the.  trans-Caucasian  Provinces  and  on 
the  Caspian  Sea. — The  trade  with  the  trans-Caucasian 
countries  consists  in  the  importation  of  Asiatic  produce, 
for  which  European  and  colonial  merchandise  is  sent 
in  return.  Silk  is  the  principal  article  of  import  from 
this  region,  and  is  chiefly  destined  for  European  mark- 
ets. The  transit  through  Persia,  of  merchandise  des- 
tined for  the  trans-Caucasian  countries,  is  becoming 
more  active  each  succeeding  year.  The  establishment 
of  regular  steam  packets  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  steamboats  belonging  to  the  Volga  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, have  contributed  to  make  Astrakhan  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  to  Russian  commerce.  The 
yearly  increasing  commerce  of  this  port  attests  the  im- 
portance of  these  lines  of  communication.  In  1850 
there  was  received  from  trans-Caucasian  countries 
merchandise  valued  at  954,625  silver  roubles,  showing 
an  increase  over  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of 
290,432  roubles.  This  augmentation  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  demand  for  the  silk  of  these  countries. 
In  1850  this  article  alone  covered  332,115  roubles, 
while  the  quantitj'  in  market  in  1849  reached  only 
69,840.  The  imports  into  Astrakhan  in  1850  amounted 
to  453,039  roubles,  against  139,094  roubles  in  1849. 

From  Russian  official  statistics  for  1853,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  translated : 

"  The  position  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga,  the  con- 
venience of  its  port,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  are  the  chief  foundations  of  its  commercial  im- 
portance. The  advantage  of  water  transportation  of 
merchandise  over  land  conveyance,  draws  to  this  mark- 
et the  larger  bulk  of  all  the  trade  of  the  neighboring 
territory.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Astrakan  are 
thus  given  for  1853 : 

Imports 788,389  silver  roubles. 

Exports 1.100,148  " 

Total 1,1)78,537  " 

"  This  sum  is,  however,  largely  augmented,  if  we 
add  the  amount  of  the  internal  trade,  or  trade  with  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Astrakhan.  Official  returns 
show  this  trade  to  have  been  in  1853,  28,6CG,7:!2  francs, 
or  5,446,790  dollars.  The  imports  at  Astrakhan  are 
silk,  cottons,  dry  fruits,  and  sundries.  The  exports 
are  cotton  tissues,  iron,  grains,  copper,  sugar,  tea,  and 
hides." 

Commerce  by  the  Lines  of  Orenburg  and  Silt  ria. — 
The  commercial  movements  of  Russia  with  Central 
Asia  are  prosecuted  with  much  activity.  The  value 
of  merchandise  exchanged  with  the  Tartars  of  this  por- 
tion of  Asia  in  1850  reached  nearly  6,000,000  roubles, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  total  trade  of  1849  of 
600,000  roubles.  The  principal  imports  were  tea 
(19,070  poods),  which  passed  through  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  China,  amounting  in  value  to  512,482  roubles 
(equal  to  50  cents  per  pound  nearly).  In  1851  this 
trade  maintained  still  greater  activity.  The  value  of 
merchandise  imported  across  the  lines  of  Orenburg 
and  Siberia  reached  3J  millions  of  roubles;  and  the 
exchanges,  consisting  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  loaf- 
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sugar,  raw  and  tanned  hides,  amounted  to  2,746,322 
roubles.     This  exhibits  an  increase  over  1850,  viz. : 

Silver  Roubles. 

Import*  from  China  by  the  ficontien  of  Oren- 
burg and  Siberia 219,494 

Kxport*  In  ( 'liina  by  the  frontiers  of  Oren- 
burg and  Siboria 3,002,502 

The  principal  imports  were  black  and  other  teas 
(755,330  Ibs.,  valued  at  $437,891,  or  nearly  58  cents 
per  pound),  raw  and  spun  cotton,  etc. 

Commerce  with  China  at  Kiachta  in  1851. — This  trade, 
as  already  remarked,  is  strictly  a  barter  of  merchan- 
dise. It  takes  place  from  the  Gth  of  February  to  the 
6th  of  April  each  year.  In  1851  the  export  trade  con- 
sisted of  woolen  cloths,  value  3,267,053  silver  roubles ; 
cotton  cloths,  value  1,193,713  silver  roubles ;  Rus- 
sian leather,  240,933  silver  roubles;  corals,  259,527 
silver  roubles ;  making  a  total  of  4,961,226  roubles,  or 
$3,720,920.  The  imports  (merchandise  received  in  bar- 
ter) were  teas  (122,839  chests  and  26,289  small  pack- 
ages). For  the  interior  of  Russia  there  were  imported 
at  Kiachta  121,249  half  chests,  and  30,849  small  pack- 
ages of  tea.  The  duties  levied  on  these  imports  at  the 
Kiatcha  custom-house  amounted  to  4,685,433  roubles, 
or  $3,504,076 ;  an  excess  of  $280,5(50  over  the  receipts 
of  1850,  and  of  $615,225  over  those  of  1849.  The 
duties,  cost  of  transportation,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses between  Kiachta  and  Moscow,  amount  to  about 
100  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost.  This  would  make 
the  cost  price  of  tea  in  Moscow  $1  per  pound.  The 
profit,  however,  is  realized  on  the  merchandise  barter- 
ed, on  which  high  and  arbitrary  prices  are  usually  fixed. 
The  tea  in  small  packages  is  consumed  in  Siberia. 

Official  returns,  received  since  the  above  was  pre- 
pared, afford  materials  for  bringing  down  a  report  of 
trade  at  this  important  point  to  a  later  period.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  number  of  chests  of  tea  (black 
and  green)  deposited  by  the  Chinese  merchants  at 
Kiatcha  during  the  trading  season  of  1852  reached 
100,000.  There  also  arrived  1000  packages  for  con- 
sumption in  Siberia.  The  number  of  pounds  per  chest 
varies ;  they  average,  however,  about  60  Ibs.  to  a  chest 
of  black  tea,  and  about  90  Ibs.  to  the  chest  of  family 
tea.  Besides  tea,  the  Chinese  also  exchange  sugar 
and  sugar-candy ;  but  these  articles  are  usually  con- 
sumed in  the  vicinitj'  of  Kiachta. 

Of  late  years  the  Russian  traders  have  derived  im- 
mense profits  from  the  barter  of  velvets  and  velvet- 
eens, which  are  in  great  demand  among  the  Chinese. 

The  trade  of  1853  presented  some  novel  features. 
The  announcement  that  180,000  chests  of  tea  were  in 
transitu  for  Kiachta  threw  the  market,  at  this  point, 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  The  merchants  received 
weekly  advices  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  Mos- 
cow, and  the  great  decline  which  teas  had  experienced 
at  that  time  left  no  alternative  to  the  merchants,  in 
view  of  the  heavy  arrivals  of  teas  daily  expected,  than 
to  raise  the  prices  of  Russian  merchandise  50  per  cent. 
Any  other  course  would  have  annihilated  the  profit- 
able trade  so  long  carried  on  at  this  place.  The  ar- 
rivals, however,  did  not  exceed  67,000  chests,  and  the 
market  maintained  its  usual  tranquillity. 

General  Summary. — The  following  summary  of  the 
navigation  of  the  different  ports  of  Russia,  in  1851  and 
1852,  is  abstracted  from  official  returns : 

1851.— Vessels  arrived 7,325 

"       cleared 7,342 

Total  tonnage,  lasts 790,300 

1852. — Vessels  arrived 8,655 

"       cleared 8^507 

Total  tonnage,  lasts 768,900 

Navigation  of  the  Volga  in  1852.— The  importations 
at  Rybinsk,  by  the  Volga,  in  1852,  reached  in  value 
^75,449,000  francs,  and  the  exportations  101,621,000 
francs.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Rybinsk  exports  by  water 
only,  and  imports  by  land  as  well  as  by  water.  The 
returns  of  imports  by  land  are  inaccessible  to  the  stat- 


istician ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  would  equalize 
the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  market. 
Rybinsk  is  one  of  the  most  important  markets  in  the 
interior  of  Russia.  In  the  import  trade  there  are  em- 
ployed 32  steamboats  belonging  to  the  Volga-Kama 
.Steamboat  Company ;  081  canal- boats ;  and  3141  barks, 
flat-boats,  etc.,  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

The  export  trade  of  Rybinsk  (i.e.,  the  re-exportation 
of  merchandise)  employs :  Uy  the  Volga,  3765  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds ;  Mologa,  1779 ;  Sheksna,  2221 ;  total, 
7765. 

Steam  Company  of  the  Volga. — From  the  report  of  the 
general  meeting  of  this  company,  held  27th  February 
[llth  March],  1852,  the  information  is  gleaned,  that 
the  company  was  organized  in  1843  with  a  capital  of 
1,300,000  roubles  ($975,000),  divided  into  5200  shares 
of  250  roubles  ($187  50)  each ;  that  it  now  owns  (in 
1852)  five  iron  steamers,  which  navigate  the  Volga; 
namely,  the  Sampson  and  the  Hercules,  each  of  77  ;  the 
Kama,  of  50 ;  the  Volga,  of  42  ;  and  the  Oka,  of  17 
horse-power.  Besides  these,  the  company  owns  nine- 
teen barks  and  three  large  bateaux.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  property  (vessels,  etc.)  amounts  to  1,200,000 
roubles  ($900,000).  In  1852  the  company  received 
for  freights  334,805  roubles  90  kopecks  ($251,104  42J), 
besides  3215  roubles  60  kopecks  ($2411  70)  interest  on 
capital  invested,  which  brings  up  their  total  receipts 
to  338,021  roubles  50  kopecks  ($253,516  12J). 

Roubles.  Kopecks.  Dollars.    Cts. 
Total  expenses  during  the  year. .  17.',03S      45  =134,278  83} 

Total  receipts 338.021      50  =253..r>lG  125 

Net  receipts  during  the  year  . .  158,'.  83      03  =irJ,237  28} 

This  net  amount  was  thus  distributed : 

To  stockholders,  at  20  roubles  per  Roubles.  Kopecks.  Hollars.  Cts. 

share 104,000  00  =  78,000  00* 

Premium  to  the  directors 7,949  15=  5,901  80^ 

For  reserved  capital 47,033  90  =  35,275  42J 

Total 158,083      05  =119,237  28} 

Extra  Duties. — In  addition  to  the  rates  given  in  the 
tariff,  special  duties  are  levied  for  the  benefit  of  cities, 
etc.,  as  follows : 

At  the  Port  of  Archangel. — For  the  benefit  of  the 
town,  i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

A  t  Odessa. — For  the  benefit  of  the  town :  On  wheat 
exported  by  sea,  1  cent  per  5|  bushels.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lyceum,  1-J  cent  per  5g-  bushels,  on  all  kinds 
of  corn  exported. 

At  the  Port  of  Taganrog. — For  the  benefit  of  the  city  : 
On  all  merchandise  passing  through  the  scales,  im- 
ported, 2  cent  per  oG  Ibs.  Exported,  ^  cent  per  36 
Ibs.  On  wines  imported,  ^  cent  per  2f  gallons. 

At  the  Port  ofMariopol. — For  the  benefit  of  the  city : 
Imports,  |  cent  per  pood,  dry  measure ;  J-  cent  per 
pood,  liquid  measure. 

St.  Petersburg.— For  the  bridge  on  the  Neva :  On 
all  imports,  2  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties. 

Moscow. — For  a  similar  purpose  to  the  foregoing : 
On  all  imports  via  St.  Petersburg,  2  per  cent,  on 
amount  of  duties. 

The  custom-houses  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel, 
and  Riga  allow  foreign  goods,  imported  by  privileged 
merchants,  to  remain  in  bond  without  paying  duty,  or 
to  be  re-exported,  during  twelve  months  ;  if  imported 
by  others,  six  months. 

Progress  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Russia. — It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton in  the  Russian  empire  is  progressing  with  ex- 
traordinary activity.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Rus- 
sia exceeds  350,000,  producing  annually  upward  of 
10,800,000  Ibs.  of  cotton  yarns.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  velvets,  especially,  is  becoming  highly  import- 

*  A  simple  calculation  will  show  this  to  bo  equal  to  8  per 
•ent.  on  the  capital  invested.  The  dividend  for  the  year 
1851  was  not  so  large  (only  seven  roubles,  or  $5  25  per  share), 
and  consequently  stock  fell  to  120  @  130  roubles  per  share 
($90  @  $07  50).  In  1S53  it  again  became  firm,  and  command- 
ed  a  premium. 
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ant  to  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  the  raw  material  being  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied, either  in  the  direct  or  indirect  trade,  by  the  for- 
mer country.  Formerly  cotton  velvets  were  supplied 
to  the  Chinese  exclusively  by  the  British.  The  Chi- 
nese now  prefer  the  Russian  manufacture ;  hence  it 
has  become  a  leading  staple  of  barter  at  the  Russio- 
frontier  markets  of  China. 

No  foreign  nation  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
coasting  or  internal  trade  of  Russia — Ordinance,  Sep- 
tember 9, 1845.  The  treaties  between  Russia  and  other 
maritime  states  all  contain  the  same  terms  as  that  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  of  December  18, 
1832 ;  viz.,  the  vessels  of  friendly  nations,  with  cargoes 
in  ballast,  are  to  be  regarded  quite  as  the  domestic,  as 
to  export  or  import,  and  to  port  or  other  duties,  or 
taxes  of  any  kind  whatever ;  but  the  coasting  trade  is 
interdicted.  From  Finland,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  iron 
ran  be  profitably  exported  to  the  United  States;  and 
from  the  United  States  into  Finland  may  be  advan- 
tageously imported  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  raw 
and  spun  cotton  imported  into  Russia  during  the  years 
designated : 


Years. 

Raw  Cotton. 

Cotton  TwisU. 

White. 

Colored. 

i>4<;  

Kilogrammes.* 
11,863,000 
14,119,000 
20,171,000 
25,470,000 
19,670,000 

Kilogramme*. 
8,128,000 
6,73-2.1100 
6,325,000 
4,572,000 
2,765,000 

KlKrgrHiniiii.-. 

61,000 

67,000 
56,000 

f,7,o(io 
50,000 

1S47       

1849  

]s4.)  

1S50  
Total 

Annual  average 

18,258,600 

5,704,400 

66,300 

1(H)  ki!ogrammes;=220  pounds. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia  tor  designated  periods  have  already  been 
given,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  diminution  of 
cotton  twists  is  in  u  ratio  corresponding  with  the  aug- 
mentation in  the  importation  of  raw  cotton.  Below 
is  annexed  a  table,  exhibiting  the  direct  trade  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  dur- 
ing the  years  designated. — Comm.  Rel.  U.  S. 


COMMERCE  OF  Tire  UKITED  STATES  WITH  RUSSIA  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  Jrn.Y  1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Export*. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

I,  \pult. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  IS'21 

$127,983 
177,261 
51,635 
92,760 
55,i:»l 
11,041 
45,510 
108,'  22 
51,684 
35,461 

$500,955 
351,820 
517,039 
13^,215 
232.210 
163,604 
336,734 
341,573 
334,542 
381,114 

$628,S!I4 
529,081 
648,734 
231,981 
287,401 
174.C48 
382,244 
450,495 
386,226 
416,575 

$1,852,1119 
3,307,328 
2,258,777 
2.209,663 
2,067,110 
2,617,16!) 
2,()S6,o77 
2,788,362 
2,218,095 
1,621,899 

$18,558 

10,213 

28,700 

"$300 
1,800 

4,521 
4,325 
2,771 
8,801 

3,279 
1,3-6 
3,501 
2,785 

2,043 
3,492 

117 

234 

1822  

1S'23  

13-24  

1825  

1826.    

1827     . 

1S28... 

182.)  

1830  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831... 

$757,413 

8114,668 

121,114 
223,734 
168,627 
231,607 
326,283 
144,080 
353,047 
434,587 
234,856 

$3,378,866 

$347,014 
461,563 
480,071 
162,  o(!7 
353,840 
584,730 
1,162,652 
68!),242 
804,659 
934,625 

$4,136,27!) 

$462,766 
582,682 
703,805 
330,6;>4 
535,447 
911.013 
1,306,732 
1,048,289 
1,239.240 
1,16:>,4S1 

$23,027,579 

$1,608.328 
3,251,852 
2,772,550 
2,5?.5,840 
2.305,245 
2,778.554 
2,816,110 
1,8'.,'8,396 
'-'.::o  3,894 
2,572,427 

$52,466 

$90,423 
83,088 

85.404 
1,546 
6.077 
12,000 
3,000 
7,070 
1,856 
9,231 

$2,100 

$3,000 
2,192 

'4,000 
1,000 
50 

31,212 

4,310 
3,147 
6,493 
4,07!) 
3,424 
6,196 
6,644 
T,«8 
8,540 
6,013 

637 

391 

300 
5:i5 
1.100 
4,147 
198 
353 
477 

1832  

1833  

1834.  .  . 

1835.  .  . 

1S36  

1837  

1833..   . 

1839  

1840  

Total... 
Sept.  30,1841... 

$2,358,787 

$146,118 
316,026 
30.1,867 
414,882 
536,845 
535,338 
626,332 
1,047,583 
937,557 
666,435 

$5,981,368 

$879,611 
520,567 
76,026 
140,532 
190,492 
97,079 
124,118 
108,428 
197,047 
198,506 

$S,340,U>f> 

$1,025,729 
836,503 
386,793 
CW.414 
727,337 
632,467 
7:  0,451) 
1.156.010 
1,135,504 
864,941 

$25,083,202 

$2,717,443 
l,350.liii; 
742,803 
1,05.),410 
1,492,262 
l,570,o;4 
!)24,673 
1,319,084 
840,238 
1,511,572 

$299,630 

$4,V7S 
626 
1,120 

$10,242 
$3,401 

"74 

57,009 
7,405 

4,163 
6,308 
9,109 

5,451 
4.135 

10.349 
5,048 

7,665 
SOS 

•-'71 
1,981 

i.roe 

1,543 
1,362 
303 
1,393 
3,900 

1842  

9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1S44.  .  .     . 

1845  

1S4G  

1847.  .  . 

1848.... 

1849  

1850  

Total.  .  . 

June  30,  18r>l. 

!i-5,537,032 

$1,465,704 
1,061,743 
2,313,175 

43,049 
600,153 
4,474,842 

$2,534,206 

$145,087 
133,732 
143,478 
145,0:  5 
20,414 
86,259 
255,039 

$8,071,238 

$1,611,691 
1,200,480 
2,456,6'3 
480.616 
69,854 
636,405 
4.7'2  1,881 

$13,627,659 

$1,302.7-52 
1,581,620 
1,278,501 
1,544,235 
250,556 
880,!  31 
1,51:».4->0 

$6,724 

$3,475 

67,247 

0,241 
10,006 
11,968 
8,80] 
1,683 
9,720 

15,346 

8,883 
8,046 
5,8  7 
1,488 

556 

5,436 

i-:>>  

1853.  .  .    . 

1<>4  

1855  

1850.    .. 

1857  

«  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 

Principal  Ports. — Odessa,  a  sea-port  of  southern  Rus-  \  measure  be  considered  as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Al- 
sia,on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  most  all  vessels  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  touch  here, 
the  rivers  Dniester  and  Bug,  in  lat.  46°  28'  54"  N.,  I  and  those  drawing  above  eight  feet  of  water  load  ami 


l«mg.  :;0°  43'  22"  E.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Odessa 
is  extensive,  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  is 
good — the  bottom  being  fine  sand  and  gravel ;  it  is, 
however,  exposed  to  the  southeasterly  winds,  which 
render  it  less  safe  in  winter.  The  port,  which  is  arti- 
ficial, being  formed  of  two  moles,  one  of  which  projects 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  and  has  deep  wa- 
ter, with  room  for  three  hundred  ships. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  River  Neva  with  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  lat.  59°  56'  23"  N.,  long. 
30°  18'  45"  E.  Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island 


unload  at  Cronstadt — the,  goods  being  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  lighters.  The  water  to  Cronstadt  is  ample, 
there  being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  feet  of  water. 
L'H.tsitin  Possessions  in  America. — The  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  American  Company  compre- 
hends the  northwestern  portion  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  Behring's  Straits  eastward  to  the  merid- 
ian <>('  Mt.  St.  Klias,  along  both  the  Arctic  and  Pacific 
oei'ans,  and  from  that  mountain  southward  along  the 
coast  chain  of  hills  till  it  touches  the  coast  in  54°  40' 
N.  hit.,  forming  an  area  of  394,000  square  miles.  The 
Aleutian  Islands,  though  comprised  in  the  Asiatic  gov- 


about  twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  may  in  some    eminent  of  Irkutsk,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
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this  region.  The  settlements  originated  with  an  as- 
sociation of  merchants,  formed  at  Irkutsk,  who  obtain- 
ed from  the  Emperor  Paul  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  for  peltries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  ad- 
jacent coasts.  This  privilege  was  extended  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  over  all  Russian  America,  and  the 
charter  was  renewed  by  Nicholas  in  1849.  The  capi- 
tal and  principal  factory  was  first  established  at  Ko- 
diak,  but  the  increasing  scarcity  of  sea  otters  led  the 
then  governor  to  lay  the  foundation  of  New  Archan- 
gel, which  has  now  become  the  chief  depot.  The  Rus- 
sian dominion  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  interior  is 
only  nominal :  the  interior,  indeed,  is  a  terra  incognita, 
and  inhabited  by  tribes  who  scarcely  know  the  name 
of  their  lords.  At  the  present  day  the  Russians  occu- 
py only  the  islands  off  this  coast.  New  Archangel, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  in  lat. 
57°  30'  N.,  and  long.  135°  13'  W.  It  is  a  town  of 
some  1000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  Boards  and 
warehouses  of  the  company.  The  whole  country  is 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  governor,  who  derives  his 
authority  from  the  company  at  Irkutsk.  The  total 
population  of  Russian  America  is  estimated  at  GO, 000 
or  70,000,  including  aborigines.  The  commerce  of  this 
country  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  exportation  of  furs 
to  Canton,  and  the  import  of  provisions  and  agricultu- 
ral supplies  from  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany. It  is  of  little  value,  being  less  than  $300,000 
a  year,  and  is  constantly  declining,  consequent  on  the 
decline  of  the  seal  and  otter.  Bodega,  on  the  coast  of 
California,  was  formerly  a  Russian  settlement.  The 
British  lease  the  continental  part  of  Russian  America 
for  hunting  purposes. 

Shipping  and  ship-building  are  considerably  increas- 
ing in  Finland.  The  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
increasing  commerce  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  in  the  high  prices  which  have  been  paid  in  the 
last  years  for  the  principal  exports — wood  articles — 
especially  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  the  high  freights 
paid  by  foreigners  for  the  employment  of  Finnish  ves- 
sels. To  encourage  shipping  and  ship-building  in  Fin- 
land, the  Russian  government  has  allowed  that  all  ma- 
terials and  articles  which  are  used  in  ship-building, 
and  are  to  be  had  cheaper  in  foreign  countries,  may 
be  imported  into  Finland  free  of  duty.  American  im- 
provements in  ship-building  have,  in  part,  already 
been  introduced,  and  will  probably  be  more  generally 
adopted.— Comm.  Rel.  U.  8. 

For  able  articles  on  the  commerce,  commercial  pol- 
icy, commercial  strength,  mines,  resources,  etc.,  of 
Russia,  see  BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine,  liii.  807 ;  Bankers' 
Magazine,  ii.  273 ;  Quarterly  Review,  Ixxvii.  188,  xix. 
131,  Ixvi.  218 ;  Journal  of  Science,  iii.  153;  Edinburgh 
Review,  xl.  476  (JEFFREY),  xxiii.  340,  Ixxix. ;  HUNT'S 
Merchants'  Magazine,  v.  297  (F.  WHARTON),  x.  207  ; 
Living  Age,  xxiv.  529 ;  American  Whig  Review,  xii. 
616  ;  North  American  Review,  xxvii.  xxx. 

Russia  Company,  a  regulated  company  in  Great 
Britain  for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia.  It  was 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  sanc- 
tioned by  act  of  Parliament  in  1566.  The  statute  10 
and  11  William  III.,  ch.  6,  enacts,  that  ever}-  British 
subject  desiring  admission  into  the  Russia  Company 
shall  be  admitted  on  paying  £5  ;  and  every  individual 
admitted  into  the  company  conducts  his  business  en- 
tirely as  a  private  adventurer,  or  as  he  would  do  were 
the  company  abolished. 

Russia  Leather  (Fr.  Cuir  de  Russie ;  Ger.  Juften ; 
It.  Cuojo  di  Russia ;  Pol.  Jachta ;  Russ.  Juft,  Youft  ; 
Sp.  Muscovia),  the  tanned  hides  of  oxen  and  other  kine, 
denominated  by  the  Russians  youfts,  or  juffs— &  desig- 
nation said  to  be  derived  from  their  being  generally 
manufactured  in  pairs.  The  business  of  tanning  is  car- 
ried on  in  most  towns  of  the  empire,  but  principally  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  leather  is  soft,  has 
a  strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lustre,  and 
a  powerful  and  peculiar  odor.  It  is  principally  either 


red  or  black :  the  former  is  the  best,  and  is  largely 
used  in  this  and  other  countries  in  book-binding ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  superior  to  every  other  material. 
The  black  is,  however,  in  very  extensive  demand  in 
Russia,  large  quantities  being  made  up  into  boots  and 
shoes.  The  process  followed  by  the  Russians  in  the 
preparation  of  this  valuable  commodity  has  been  fre- 
quently described ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  repeatedly  en- 
gaged in  the  business  in  Russia,  with  the  intention  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  its  details,  and  under- 
taking it  at  home,  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  into  other  countries  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather 
is  its  throwing  out  a  strong  odor  of  burned  hide  upon 
being  rubbed  a  little. — RICARD,  Traite  General  du  Com- 
merce, tome  i.  p.  275,  ed.  1781. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Borrisow's  work  on  the  Com- 
merce of  St.  Petersburg  the  following  details  witli  respect 
to  this  article  :  Russia  leather  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal export  commodities  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  since 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  have  been  opened,  the  exports 
of  leather  from  this  port  have  considerably  decreased  ; 
Italy,  the  principal  consumer,  supplying  its  wants  from 
Odessa  and  Taganrog  more  easily,  cheaplj',  and  expe- 
ditiously  than  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  chief  exporta- 
tion from  the  latter  is  to  Prussia,  Germany,  and  En- 
gland. Frankfort-on-the-Maine  and  Leipzic  are  of  great 
importance  as  respects  the  trade  in  Russia  leather,  on 
account  of  the  fairs  held  in  them.  Juffs  are  never 
bought  on  contract,  but  always  on  the  spot  at  cash 
prices.  It  nevertheless  often  happens  that  agents — in 
order  to  secure  a  lot  of  juffs,.pay  a  certain  sum  in  ad- 
vance, and  settle  for  the  amount  at  the  first  market 
prices  ;  no  prices  being  fixed  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  sometimes  even  April.  Juffs  are 
assorted  or  bracked  when  received,  according  to  their 
different  qualities,  into  Gave,  Rosval,  Malja,  and  Do- 
mashna.  The  three  first  sorts  are  again  divided  into 
heavy  and  light  Gave,  heavy  and  light  Rosval,  etc.  Do- 
mashna  is  the  worst,  and  consequently  the  cheapest 
sort.  It  often  happens  that  juffs  are  bought  unas- 
sorted, and  then  the  prices  are  regulated  according  as 
the  quantity  of  Domashna  contained  in  the  lot  is  great- 
er or  less.  Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Russia  leather  prefer  purchasing  it  in  this  state.  Juffs 
are  sold  by  the  pood,  which  consists,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  of  4,  4J,  4J,  5,  5J,  and  5J  hides.  By  this 
is  understood,  that  so  many  hides  make  a  pood,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  whole  lot ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  lightest  juffs  are  esteemed  the  best  in  quality. 
Heavy  juffs,  or  those  of  4  and  4J  hides,  are  shipped  for 
Italy :  the  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  lighter 
sort.  Juffs  are  packed  in  rolls,  each  containing  10 
hides ;  and  from  10  to  15  of  these  rolls  are  packed  to- 
gether in  a  bundle,  which  is  well  secured  by  thick 
matting.  There  are  red,  white,  and  black  juffs ;  but 
the  red  are  most  in  demand.  Their  goodness  is  determ- 
ined by  their  being  of  a  high  red  color,  of  equal  size, 
and  unmixed  with  small  hides :  they  must  also  be  free 
from  holes,  well  stretched,  and  equally  thin.  In  a  well- 
finished  lot  no  thick  head  or  feet  parts  should  be  found. 
If  spots  resembling  flowers  are  seen  on  the  red  hides, 
it  is  an  additional  sign  of  their  good  quality,  and  they 
are  then  called  bloomed  juffs.  The  inside  should  be 
clean,  soft,  and  white,  and,  when  taken  in  the  hand, 
should  feel  elastic.  The  best  connoisseurs  of  Russia 
leather  can  nearly  determine  the  quality  by  the  smell 
alone.  Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  shipping  juffs, 
to  secure  them  from  being  wetted,  as  damp  air  alone  is 
sufficient  to  injure  them.  Sixty  rolls  of  juffs  make  a 
last ;  88  poods  net  weight,  when  shipped  for  Italy, 
make  a  last ;  and  44  poods  a  ton.  The  exports  of 
juffs  from  Russia  in  1841  amounted  to  177,838  poods, 
and  150,951  pieces,  worth  together  1,538,191  silver  rou- 
bles. 

Rye  (Ger.  Rogken,  Rocken;  Du.  Rog,  Rogge;  Fr. 
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Seigk;  It.  Stgale,  Seyala;  Sp.  Centeno  ;  Rnss.  7?o,W>, 
*?e?,  Jar;  Lat.  Secale),  according  to  some,  is  a  native  of 
Crete  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  now  be  found  wild 
in  any  country.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  is  considered  as  coming  nearer  in  its 
properties  to  wheat  than  any  other  grain.  It  is  more 
common  than  wheat  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  a 
more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less  culture  and  ma- 
nure. It  is  the  bread  corn  of  Germany  and  Russia.  — 
I,  in  DON'S  Encyc.  of  Agriculture. 

Rye  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert  ;  and  has  been  culti- 
vated in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  im- 
memorial, where  it  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
human  subsistence,  being  generally  mixed  with  barley 
or  wheat.  Its  introduction  into  western  Europe  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  published  at  Augsburg  in  1485, 
which  treats  at  length  of  barley,  millet,  oats,  and 
wheat. 

The  production  of  rye  has  decreased  4,457,000  bush- 
els in  the  aggregate  ;  but  in  New  York  it  is  greater 
than  in  18-10  by  about  40  per  cent.  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  the  largest  producer,  has  fallen  off  from 
6,613,373  to  4,805,160  bushels.  Perhaps  the  general 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  this  grain  now  produced 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  demand  for  distilling  purposes,  to  which 
a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  applied. 

EXPORTS  OF  RYE  AND  BMALL  GKAIN  rnosi  THE  VNITKD  STATES 
FOB  THE  YEAE  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1856. 

Rye,  Oats,  and 
Whither  exported.  other  small  Grain, 

and  Pulse. 
Swedish  West  Indies  .......................  $634 

Danish  West  Indies  .......................          1,308 

Hamburg  .................................       264,866 

Bremen  ...................................      440,4  "3 

Other  German  ports  .......................          8,860 

Holland  ...................................       427,0r5 

Dutch  West  Indies  .........................  223 

Dutch  Guiana  .............................  570 

Belgium  ..................................    1,071,639 

England  ..................................       176,535 


Ireland 

Canada  ................................... 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions.  .  . 
British  West  Indies  ........................ 

British  Honduras  .......................... 

British  Guiana  ............................ 

British  Possessions  in  Africa  ................ 

British  Australia  .......................... 

British  East  Indies  ......................... 

France  on  the  Atlantic  ..................... 

French  North  American  Possessions  ......... 

French  West  Indies  ........................ 

French  Guiana  ............................ 

Cuba  ..................................... 

Porto  Kico  ................................  1,636 

Turkey  in  Europe  .............  .  ...........          3,910 

Turkey  in  Asia  ............................  07 

Hayti  .....................................  S49 


14,600 
83,317 
14,6^0 
45,325 
110 
8,037 
1,104 
94,821 
3SG 
18,535 
108 
85 
03 
7..r>71 


Pan  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Chili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Whale  Fisheries 


86 

1,3:  0 
70 
350 
13,214 
1,477 
2S5 
12 
4,028 
.  ...........      461 

.  ...........      Mi! 

Total,  1S55-1S56  ......................  $-2,7  ls/,-_'i> 

Total,  1S5G-1S57  ......................       680,108 

Rye  was  cultivated  in  the  North  American  colonies 
soon  after  their  settlement  by  the  English.  Gorges 
speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1622,  as  well 
as  of  barley  and  wheat.  Plantagenet  enumerates  it 
among  the  productions  of  North  Virginia  (New  En- 
gland) in  1648,  and  alludes  to  the  mixing  of  it  with 


jnai/.e  in  the  formation  of  bread.  It  was  also  cultiva- 
ted in  South  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berkeley  previous 
to  that  year. 

Geographically,  rye  and  barley  associate  with  one 
another,  and  grow  upon  soils  the  most  analogous,  and 
in  situations  alike  exposed.  It  is  cultivated  for  bread 
in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Russia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Holland;  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  It  is  also 
grown  to  some  extent  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
In  this  country  it  is  principally  restricted  to  the  Middle, 
and  Eastern  States,  but  its  culture  is  giving  place  to 
more  profitable  crops. 

The  three  leading  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Spring,  Winter,  and  Southern,  the  latter 
differing  from  the  others  only  from  dissimilarity  of  cli- 
mate. The  yield  varies  from  10  to  30,  or  more,  bushels 
per  acre,  weighing  from  48  to  56  Ibs.  to  the  bushel. 

This  grain  has  never  entered  largely  into  our  foreign 
commerce,  as  the  home  consumption  for  a  long  period 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  supply.  The  amount  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1801  was  392,276 
bushels;  in  1812,  82,705  bushels;  in  1813,  140,136 
bushels.  In  1820-'21  there  were  exported  23,523  bar- 
rels of  rye  flour;  in  1830-'31,  19,100  barrels;  in  1840- 
'41,  44,031  barrels;  in  1845-'46,  38,530  barrels;  in 
1846-'47,  48,892  barrels;  in  1850-'51,  44,152  barrels. 

During  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  there  were 
consumed,  of  rye,  about  2,144,000  bushels  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  country  was  18,645,567  bushels ;  in  1850, 
14,188,637  bushels.  Of  this  amount  there  was  export- 
ted  from  New  York  $2,022,352. 

PRODUCTION  OP  RYE  ix  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEARS 
1S40  AND  1850. 


States  and  Territorie 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Columbia,  District  of . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Mississi 


sippi . 


Missouri . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Wisconsin 

i.  ,:  (Minnesota  . 
fc.2  -Oregon.... 

£.3    U'tah 

Total... 


1840. 


BiiRhols. 

B1.08S 

6,21!) 

5,081 

737.4-24 

33,546 

305 

«o.r,.  •>, 

12:1,621 

:;.7.  •_• 

1.321.373 

1.812 

137,141 


530,014 

34,236 

11,444 

68,608 

308,148 

1,666,820 

•2.'.  7:'.::-2:: 

213,971 

814,208 

6,613,873 

84,621 

44,738 

304,320 


280,993 

1,468,  TOfl 

I,S66 


.      I8.S 


ISSD. 


Bushels. 

17.2(51 

8,047 

5,509 

600,898 

8,066 

1,152 

53,750 

83,364 

7-.T.  ••_• 

19,916 

415.073 

475 

102,916 

•2-26.014 

431,021 

106,8T1 

9,606 

44.268 

183,117 

1.255.57S 

4.  Us,  iso 

•2-2  >;;; 

425,918 

4,806,160 


89,187 

3,108 

176,233 

126 

KM; 
210 
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Ryots.  The  name  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  of  Hindostan,  who  hold  their  land  by  a  lease  which 
is  considered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  an- 
cient surveys  and  valuations. 
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Sable  (Ger.  Zobcl;  Fr.  Zibdline;  It.  Zibellino;  Uuss. 
So/iul),  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  America,  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  its  fur.  Its  color  is  generally  of  a  deep 
glossy  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a  line  glossy  black, 
which  is  most  esteemed.  Sable  skins  have  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  been  found  yellow,  and  white.  The 
liner  sorts  of  the  fur  of  sables  are  very  scarce  and  dear. 
A  single  skin  of  the  darker  color,  though  not  above  four 
inches  broad,  has  been  valued  as  high  as  $60.  The 
sable  (Mustela  ziuellina,  Linu.)  is  principally  a  native 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Asia :  it  is  hunted  and  killed 
for  the  Russian  market,  either  by  a  single  ball,  a  blunt 
arrow,  or  traps,  by  exiles  or  soldiers  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  The  skin  is  in  the  high- 
est perfection  from  November  to  February.  A  nearly 
allied  animal,  called  the  "fisher,"  inhabits  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  similarly  sought  after  and  destroyed  for  its 
fur. — See  FUR  TRADE. 

Saddles  (Fr.  Selles;  Ger.  Sattel ;  It.  Selle;  Russ. 
Sddla ;  Sp.  Selles),  seats  adapted  to  horses'  backs,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  rider. 

Safflower,  or  Bastard  Saffron  (Ger.  Safflor; 
Du.  SaJ/ioer,  Basterd  Saffron;  Fr.  Cartame,  Saffron 
batard;  It.  Zaffrone;  Sp.  Alazor,  Azof  ran  bastardo ; 
Russ.  Polerroi,  Prostoi  sckafraii),  the  flower  of  an  an- 
nual plant  (Cartliamus  tinctorius,  Linn.)  growing  in 
India,  Egypt,  America,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  saffron 
by  the  ej-e,  but  it  has  nothing  of  its  smell  or  taste. 
The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  saffranon,  are  the  only  parts  employed  in  dyeing. 
They  yield  two  sorts  of  coloring  matter:  one  soluble 
in  water,  and  producing  a  yellow  of  but  little  beauty ; 
the  other  is  resinous,  and  best  dissolved  by  the  fixed 
alkalies :  it  is  this  last  which  alone  renders  safflower 
so  valuable  in  dyeing ;  as  it  affords  a  red  color  exceed- 
ing in  delicacy  and  beaut}',  as  it  does  in  costliness,  any 
which  can  be  obtained  even  from  cochineal,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  durability.  The  color 
of  safflower  will  not  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor  even 
that  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a  long  time ;  and  being  very 
costly,  it  is  principally  employed  for  imitating  upon  silk 
the  fine  scarlet  (ponceau  of  the  French)  and  rose  colors 
dyed  with  cochineal  upon  woolen  cloth. 

The  fine  rose  color  of  safflower,  extracted  by  crystal- 
lized soda,  precipitated  by  citric  acid,  then  slowly  dried, 
and  ground  with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beauti- 
ful rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rouge  vegttale.  Saf- 
flower should  be  chosen  in  flakes  of  a  bright  pink  color, 
and  of  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  tobacco.  That 
which  is  in  powder,  dark-colored,  or  oily,  ought  to  be 
rejected. — HASSELQUIST'S  Voyages,  Engl.  ed.  p.  352; 
BANCROFT'S  Permanent  Colors,  vol.  i.  p.  286-28'J;  MIL- 
HURN'S  Orient.  Commerce. 

Saffron  (Ger.  Saffran  ;  Du.  Safran;  It.  Zafferano ; 
Sp.  Saffron;  Fr.  Azof  ran;  Russ.  Sclcafrari),  a  sort  of 
cake  prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a  proportion  of 
the  style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous  plant  (Crocus  sativus, 
Linn.).  When  good,  saffron  has  a  sweetish,  penetra- 
ting, diffusive  odor;  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste; 
and  a  rich,  deep  orange-red  color.  It  should  be  chosen 
fresh,  in  close,  tough,  compact  cakes,  moderately  moist, 
and  possessing  in  an  obvious  degree  all  the  above-men- 
tioned qualities.  The  not  staining  the  fingers,  the 
making  them  oily,  and  its  being  of  a  whitish  yellow  or 
blackish  color,  indicate  that  it  is  bad,  or  too  old.  Saf- 
fron is  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts ;  but  in  En- 
gland the  consumption  seems  to  be  diminishing.  It 
is  employed  to  color  butter  and  cheese,  and  also  by 
painters  and  dyers.— THOMSON'S  Dispensatory;  LOU- 
DON'S  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

Sagapenum  (Arab.  Sugbenuj),  a  concrete  gum- 
resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant.  It 


is  imported  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  etc.  It  has  an 
odor  of  garlic,  and  n  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
in  agglutinated  drops  or  masses,  of  an  olive  or  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  slightly  translucent,  and  breaking 
with  a  horny  fracture.  It  softens  and  is  tenacious  be- 
tween the  lingers,  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  burns  with  a 
crackling  noise  and  white  flame,  giving  out  abundance 
of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a  light  spongy  charcoal. 
It  is  used  only  in  medicine. — THOMSON'S  J ' tispenstitory . 

Sago  (Malay  Sagu ;  Jav.  Sagu),  a  species  of  meal, 
the  produce  of  a  palm  (3Ietroxylnit  Sagii)  indigenous 
to  and  abundant  in  such  of  the  Eastern  islands  as  pro- 
duce spices,  where  it  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the 
farinaceous  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  produced  in 
China,  Japan,  Molucca,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
tree,  when  at  maturity,  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  from 
18  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  Before  the  formation  of 
the  fruit,  the  stem  consists  of  an  external  wall  about 
two  inches  thick,  the  whole  interior  being  filled  up  with 
a  sort  of  spongy  medullary  matter.  When  the  tree  at- 
tains to  maturity,  and  the  fruit  is  formed,  the  stem  is 
quite  hollow.  Being  cut  down  at  a  proper  period,  the 
medullary  part  is  extracted  from  the  trunk,  and  re- 
duced to  a  powder  like  saw-dust.  The  filaments  are 
next  separated  by  washing.  The  meal  is  then  laid  to 
dry;  and,  being  made  into  cakes  and  baked,  is  eaten 
by  the  islanders.  For  exportation,  the  finest  sago  meal 
is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  paste  rubbed  into  small 
grains  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  This  is 
the  species  principally  brought  to  England,  for  which 
market  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  readily 
dissolving  in  hot  water  into  a  fine  jelly.  Within  these 
few  years,  however,  a  process  has  been  invented  by 
the  Chinese  for  refining  sago,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine 
pearly  lustre;  and  the  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  all  the  markets.  It  is  a  light,  whole- 
some, nutritious  food.  It  is  sent  from  the  islands 
where  it  is  grpwn  to  Singapore,  where  it  is  granulated 
and  bleached  by  the  Chinese.  The  export  trade  to  Eu- 
rope and  India  is  now  principally  confined  to  that  set- 
tlement.— AINSLIE'S  Mat.Indica;  CRAWFORD'S  East. 
Archipelago ;  BELI/S  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal. 

Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert  (Arab.  Zahra),  a 
vast  region  of  northern  Africa,  extending  between  lat. 
16°  and  33°  N.,  and  long.  17°  W.,  and  23°  10'  E.  Bound- 
ed east  by  Egypt  and  Nubia,  south  by  Senegambia  and 
Nigritia,  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  north  by  Barbary. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  stone,  hard-baked  earth,  gravel,  and  loose  sand  ; 
and  in  many  places  it  is  incrusted  with  salt.  It  is  the 
greatest  desert  on  the  globe,  but  numerous  oases  and 
habitable  spots  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Gadames  and  Tuat.  It  is  traversed  in, 
many  directions  by  caravan  routes;  travelers  on  which 
undergo  the  most  intense  sufferings -from  thirst,  and 
from  exposure  to  the  simoom,  or  hot,  dry  wind  from  the 
south  and  east,  which  usually  lasts  10  or  12  hours : 
during  its  continuance  the  air  is  impregnated  with  fine 
sand,  and  the  sun  is  barely  perceptible.  Rain  appears 
to  fall  in  torrents  at  intervals  of  5, 10,  or  20  years,  and 
inanj'  places  of  the  desert  bear  evidence  of  its  action 
even  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  heat  is  excessive 
during  the  summer,  but  in  winter  the  evenings  are  cool, 
and  during  night  frequently  cold.  Palm-trees  grow 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  chief  products  of 
its  oases  are  dates  and  gums. 

Sail,  in  Navigation,  an  assemblage  of  several  breadths 
of  canvas  sewed  together  by  the  lists,  and  edged  round 
with  cord,  fastened  to  the  j'ards  of  a  ship  to  make  it 
drive  before  the  wind.  The  edges  of  the  cloths  or 
pieces  of  which  a  sail  is  composed  are  generally  sewed 
together  with  a  double  seam,  and  the  whole  is  skirted 
round  the  edges  with  a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope.  Al- 
though the  form  of  sails  is  extremely  different,  they 
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arc  all,  nevertheless,  triangular  or  quadrilateral  figures  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  their  surfaces  are  contained  either 
between  three  or  four  sides.  The  former  of  these  are 
sometimes  spread  by  a  yard,  as  lateen  sails,  and  other- 
wise by  a  stay,  as  stay-sails,  or  by  a  mast,  as  shouldcr- 
of-mutton  sails;  in  all  which  cases  the  foremost  leech 
or  edge  is  attached  to  the  said  yard,  mast,  or  stay, 
throughout  its  -whole  length.  The  latter,  or  those 
\\lnch  are  four-sided,  are  cither  extended  by  yards,  as 
the  principal  yards  of  a  ship;  or  by  yards  and  booms, 
as  the  studding-sails,  drivers,  ring-tails,  and  all  those 
sails  which  are  set  occasionally ;  or  by  gaffs  and  booms, 
as  the  mainsails  of  sloops  and  brigantines. 

Sail  is  also  a  name  applied  to  any  vessel  seen  at  a 
distance  under  sail,  and  is  equivalent  to  ship. 

To  set  sail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  sails  upon 
their  respective  yards  and  stays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
action  of  sailing. 

To  make  sail,  is  to  spread  an  additional  quantity  of 
sail,  so  as  to  increase  the  ship's  velocity. 

To  shorten  sail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
sails,  with  an  intention  to  diminish  the  ship's  velocity. 

To  strike  sail,  is  to  lower  it  suddenly.  This  is  par- 
ticularly used  in  saluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  superior 
force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  acknowledges 
as  superior  in  certain  regions. — See  BLUNT'S  Coast  Pi- 
lot; BLUNT'S  Ship-master's  Assistant,  New  York,  1857  ; 
BOWDITCH'S  Navigation. 

Sailing,  the  movement  by  which  a  vessel  is  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  her  sails.  When  a  ship  changes  her  state 
of  rest  to  that  of  motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  har- 
bor, or  from  her  station  at  anchor,  she  acquires  mo- 
tion very  gradually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a 
certain  velocity  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the 
action  of  its  weight.  The  iirst  impression  of  the  wind 
greatly  affects  its  velocity,  because  the  resistance  of 
the  water  might  destroy  it :  since  the  velocity  being 
but  small  at  first,  the  resistance  of  water  which  de- 
pends upon  it  will  be  very  feeble.  But  as  the  ship  in- 
creases her  motion,  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
will  be  diminished ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  with  which  the  vessel  advances. 
Thus  the  repetition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the 
action  of  the  sail  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  is  per- 
petually decreasing ;  while  the  new  degrees  added  to 
the  effort  of  resistance  on  the  bow  are  always  augment- 
ing. The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  proportion  as 
the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which  is  sub- 
tracted ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal,  when 
(he  impression  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  force  as  only  to  act  in  proportion  to  the 
opposite  impulse  of  resistance  on  the  bow,  the  ship  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  sail 
with  a  constant,  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  ship  may,  indeed,  prevent  her  from  acquiring  the 
greatest  velocity ;  but  when  she  has  attained  it,  she 
will  advance  by  her  own  intrinsic  motion,  without  gain- 
ing any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  lessening  what  she 
has  acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper 
force  in  racuo,  without  being  afterward  subject  either 
to  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  or  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  water  on  the  bow  should  destroy  any 
part  of  the  velocity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
will  revive  it  so  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  same. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  state  will  only 
subsist  when  these  two  powers  act  upon  each  other  in 
direct  opposition,  otherwise  the}'  will  mutually  destroy 
one  another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  ships  de- 
pends upon  this  counter  action,  and  the  perfect  equal- 
ity which  should  subsist  between  the  effort  of  the  wind 
and  the  impulsion  of  the  water. 

The  effect  of  sailing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly,  the  various  modes  of  sailing  are  derived 


from  the  different  degrees  and  situations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Sailing  also  implies  a  particular  mode  of  navigation, 
which  is  formed  on  the  principles  and  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  say,  Plain  Sailing, 
Mercator's,  Middle-latitude,  1'arallel,  "and  Great-circle 
Sailing. 

Saint  Christopher,  or  Saint  Kitt's.  one  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  leeward  group;  !at.  (Fort 
Smith)  17°  17'  7"  N.,  long.  6u  &  <%'  \V.  Length, 
northwest  to  southeast,  20  miles ;  breadth,  5  miles. 
Area,  C8  square  miles.  Population  about  25,000.  The 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  sugar. 

Staple  Productions. — Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrow- 
root, fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  United  States  ex- 
port to  this  island,  and  the  other  islands  which  com- 
pose this  consular  district,  flour,  grain,  lumber  (princi- 
pally pitch-pine),  and  provision  of  all  kinds.  Ameri- 
can tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  this  island  in 
1853 :  31  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5070. 
There  are  no  British  vessels  regularly  engaged  either 
in  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade  of  this  island.  Hence 
American  ships  are  frequently  chartered  to  convey 
sugar,  molasses,  and  other  products  to  England,  where, 
by  reason  of  a  protective  duty  on  foreign  similar  prod- 
ucts, they  find  the  best  market.  In  addition  to  the 
staples  of  this  island,  United  States  vessels  export  large 
quantities  of  old  metals  (as  brass,  iron,  copper,  load) 
and  hides.  A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  island 
is  derived  from  an  export  duty  on  its  staple  produc- 
tions. 

Port  Regulations. — All  vessels  on  entering  pay  a  ton- 
nage duty  of  3G  cents  per  ton,  and  a  fee  of  $4  to  the 
colonial  secretary.  There  is  no  pilotage  tax,  as  the 
port  of  St.  Christopher  is  open  and  free  from  all  ob- 
stacles, such  as  reefs,  etc.  The  official  returns  for  six 
months,  from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1854,  will  suf- 
ficiently exhibit  the  extent  of  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  St.  Christopher. 

Imports  from  United  States $81.556 

Exports  to  United  States 14.714 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 66,842 

Saint  Croix,  the  southernmost  and  largest  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  most  important  of  the  Danish 
possessions.  Area,  100  square  miles.  Population  (1845), 
25,600. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  this  island  and 
the  United  States  depends  partly  on  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  partly  on  local  legislation  fixed  for  the  time. 
There  arc  no  privileges  allowed  other  countries  which 
are  not  allowed  the  United  States.  Goods  may  be  re- 
shipped  in  American  vessels.  The  money  currently 
passing  here  is  dollars  and  cents.  Danish  weight  is 
about  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  English.  The  trade  to 
this  island  is  now  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was 
before  the  emancipation.  Oftentimes  there  is  not  an 
American  vessel  in  port  for  months  together.  The 
supplies  come  generally  through  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
a  free  port,  and  yet  under  the  same  government. — For 
Geology  of  St.  Croix,  see  SILLIMAN'S  Journ.  xxxv.  64. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  DIRECT  INTO  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ST.  CKOIX. 
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PBOD0CT6 

OF  THE  ISLAND  EXPORTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1351-'5ii. 
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Saint  Helena,  an  island  in  the  south  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  about  800  miles 
southeast  from  Ascension,  and  nearly  1200  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Lower  Guinea.  Lat.  of  observatory,  15°  55' 
S.,  long.  5°  44'  E.  Area,  30,300  acres.  Population  in 
1850,  7000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  whites.  It  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  of  rugged  mountains, 
interspersed  with  numerous  ravines,  in  one  of  which, 
on  its  northwest  shore,  is  James  Town,  the  residence 
of  the  principal  authorities.  Its  centre  is  a  table-land, 
with  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  but  from  which  several 
mountains  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  Diana's  Peak 
being  2700  feet.  Climate  mild.  Mean  temperature 
of  year,  61° -3 ;  winter,  58° -4 ;  summer,  63° -8.  The  isl- 
and is  watered  by  numerous  brooks,  and  about  a  fifth 
part  of  its  surface  is  fertile,  yielding  the  products  both 
of  European  and  tropical  countries.  Goats  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  uplands  ;  but  supplies  of  provisions  are  most- 
ly procured  from  abroad,  the  island  lying  in  the  home- 
ward track  of  ships  returning  from  India.  St.  Helena 
is  chiefly  noted  as  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, whose  residence,  Longwood,  was  on  the  elevated 
plateau  of  the  interior.  He  lived  there  from  1816  till 
his  decease,  May  5th,  1821. 

The  United  States  have  a  consul  resident  at  this 
island,  which  is  frequently  visited  by  our  ships  to  and 
from  Asia,  India,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  By  act 
of  3  and  4  William  IV.  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and 
all  forts,  factories,  and  public  edifices,  were  vested  in 
His  Majesty,  and  the  island  shall  be  governed  by  or- 
ders in  council. 

The  average  aggregate  values  of  imports  at  this  island 
from  the  United  States  are :  For  the  year  1851,  $6429 ; 
for  the  year  1852,  $8377 ;  for  the  year  1853,  $30,809 ; 
for  the  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1854,  $12,254. 
Value  of  oil  and  whalebone  transhipped  by  Ainericar 
vessels  to  the  United  States,  $16,525.     There  are  no 
privileges  permitted  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
which  are  denied  to  the  United  States;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  privileges  granted  solely  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  reduction  of  custom 
charges  on  the  transhipment  of  oil,  whalebone,  and 
empty  oil  casks,  as  per  proclamation  of  September, 
1853,  and  the  remission  of  port  charges  to  whaling  ves- 
sels calling  here  within  three  months  after  their  first 
arrival,  as  per  notice  of  July,  1854,  which  accommo- 
dations have  had  their  effect  in  the  increase  of  the 
American  fleet  at  this  port.     The  port  charges   are 
levied  alike  on  all  foreign  vessels  as  on  British.     There 
are  no  charges  on  national  vessels,  either  British  01 
foreign,  and  all  are  alike  furnished  with  water  free  of 
charge.     There  is  no  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
rates  of  exchange  depend  on  the  parties  agreeing ;  gen- 
erally, however,  they  are  private  bills,  and  are  taker 
at  par;   the  commissariat,  however,  charges  1J   pci 
cent.     There  are  no  duties  except  on  wines,  spirits 
and  beer ;  only  a  wharfage  tax  on  all  goods  lundec 
from  Great  Britain  or  any  foreign  country.     There  are 
no  price-current  sheets  issued,  the  market  being  nn 
stable ;  and  the  supplies  from  abroad  (almost  entireh 
from  England)  being  irregular,  every  thing,  as  a  gen 
eral  thing,  bears  a  high  value.    The  American  whaling 
fleet,  after  once  entering  this  port  and  paying  the  cus 
torn  fees,  may  return  to  the  island  at  any  time  withi 
three  months,  for  water  or  any  other  supplies  whatsoever 
without  being  subject  to  the  payment  a  second  time  of  the 
tonnage  or  other  custom  fees ;  and  that  every  facility 
will  be  given  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fleet. 

Saint  Johns,  a  sea-port,  and  capital  of  the  islan 
and  British  colony  of  Newfoundland,  North  America 
near  the  extremity  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  numerou 


icninsulas  which  project  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
lie  island;  lat.  47°  33'  6"  N. ;  long.  52°  43'  W.  Pop- 
ilation  in  1850, 19,000 ;  in  1852,  21,000  (resident),  0000 
ishermen.  The  trade  of  St.  Johns  consists  chiefly  in 
^applying  the  fishermen,  most  of  whom  are  Roman 
Jatholics,  with  clothing,  provisions,  and  fishing  and 
mnting  gear.  The  harbor  of  St.  Johns  is  excellent, 
although  narrow  at  the  entrance ;  the  channel,  from 
)oint  to  point,  being  only  SCO  fathoms  wide.  The 
ide  rises  5  feet,  neap-tides  3i  feet,  but  very  irregularly, 
>eing  much  influenced  by  the  winds.  Goods  may  be 
ranshipped  in  United  States  vessels  to  any  place  out 
of  this  colony  without  restriction  of  any  sort.  The 
weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  moneys  arc  in  a  great  degree  the  same,  namely ; 
sovereigns,  with  Spanish  and  Mexican  dollars,  which, 
lowever,  are  now  fast  disappearing.  The  currrent 
value  of  the  sovereign  is  24  shillings,  equal  to  $4  80, 
and  of  the  dollar  5  shillings,  or  100  cents. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  since  July  1,  1853,  have  been  as  follows: 
Seal  oil,  60  cents  per  gallon ;  cod  oil,  55  cents  per  gal- 
.on;  codfish,  $2  50  per  quintal;  herrings,  $2  40  per 
barrel.  Salmon,  not  quoted  above,  varies  from  $12  to 
$20  generally  for  the  tierce  of  310  pounds.  These 
articles  are  rarely  sold  at  retail  in  this  market.  The 
average  rate  of  exchange  was  4  to  5  per  cent,  discount 
from  this  colony  to  the  United  States.  The  true  par 
of  exchange  is  2  per  cent.  The  duties  are  on  imports 
from  all  countries  alike,  as  follows :  Bread,  6  cents  per 
bag  of  112  Ibs. ;  flour,  35  cents  per  barrel ;  pork,  72 
cents  per  barrel ;  beef,  48  cents  per  barrel;  butter,  48 
cents  per  cwt. ;  manufactured  tobacco,  4  cents  per  Ib. ; 
tea,  6  cents  per  Ib.  On  all  unenumerated  goods  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  in  this  port  an  additional  duty 
is  levied  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  duties  above. 

Saint  Lawrence  river,  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, forms  the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  2000  miles,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  It  forms  the  boundary,  with  the  middle 
of  the  lakes  through  which  it  passes,  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  until  it  arrives  at  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  lat.  It  has  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  its  course.  From  its  mouth  to  Lake  Ontario 
it  is  called  the  St.  Lawrence ;  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  Niagara  River ;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  River;  between  Lakes  St.  Clair  and 
Huron,  St.  Clair  River;  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  St.  Mary's  River.  It  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  the  line  400  miles,  to  Quebec  ;  and  for  ships  of  GOO 
tons  to  Montreal.  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Ontario  is  nearly  200  miles.  From  Quebec  to  Mont- 
real it  has  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles.  At  its 
mouth,  the  Gulf,  from  Cape  Rosier  to  Mingau  settle- 
ment, in  Labrador,  is  105  miles  in  length.  The  eleva- 
tion from  tide-water  to  Lake  Ontario  (exceeding  two 
hundred  feet)  is  overcome  by  seven  canals  of  various 
lengths,  from  12  miles  to  one  mile  (but  in  the  aggre- 
gate only  forty-one  miles  of  canal),  having  locks  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty-five 
feet  in  width,  with  an  excavated  trunk  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  forty  wide  on  the  water-sur- 
face, and  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water.  From  Lake  On- 
tario to  Lake  Erie  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  canal  twenty-eight  miles 
in  length,  with  about  thirty  cut  stone  locks  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long,  by  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  designed  for  propellers  and  sail  craft.  These 
locks  will  pass  a  craft  of  about  five  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, while  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence  have  a  capacity 
double  this  amount.  The  total  cost  of  this  navigation 
may  be  set  down  at  $12,000,000.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Canal  was  designed  for  paddle-steamers,  which  are  re- 
quired as  tugs,  or  to  ascend  against  the  current;  but 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  rapids,  and  their  regular  in- 
clination, the  aid  of  the  locks  is  not  required  in  de- 
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scending  the  river.  At  sonic  of  the  rapids  there  arc 
obstacles  preventing  the  descent  of  deeply-laden  craft, 
but  the  government  arc  about  to  give  the  main  channel 
in  all  the  rapids  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water,  when  the 
•whole  descending  trade  by  steam  will  keep  the  river, 
leaving  the  canals  to  the  ascending  craft. — &ee0A£TAi>A 
and  MONTKEAL. 

The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  north- 
ern lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previ- 
ously to  the  cessation  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Mississippi;  the  United  States  being  in 
possession  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  point  where  the  northern 
boundary  line  strikes  the  river;  and  Great  Britain  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  the  river  in  its 
whole  extent  to  the  sea,  as  •well  as  of  the  southern  banks 
of  the  river,  from  the  latitude  of  45°  to  its  mouth.  The 
claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  right  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea  was,  in 
1826,  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  American 
and  British  governments. 

The  navigation  of  the  continuous  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  is  provided  for  in  the  following 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  June  5, 1854 :  The  third  article, 
whose  operation  may  be  affected  at  the  will  of  the 
American  government,  by  a  suspension  of  this  privi- 
lege, as  stipulated  for  in  the  fourth  article,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  provides  for  a  reciprocal  trade,  free 
of  duty,  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies,  in  the  articles  of  their  respective  growth  and 
produce,  as  enumerated  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed. 
"It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and 
crafts,  as  full}-  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and 
other  assessments  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
acted of  Her  Majesty's  said  subjects ;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  British  government  retains  the 
right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due  no- 
tice thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British 
government  should  exercise  the  said  reserved  right,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
of  suspending,  if  it  think  fit,  the  operation  of  Article  3, 
of  the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of  Canada 
is  affected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  or  the  canal 
may  continue. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  British  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  freely  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their 
vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of 
navigating  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  the 
Americans  by  the  above  clause  of  the  present  article 
shall  continue;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty the  use  of  the  several  State  canals  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." — 
WIIEATOX'S  Jut:  rnatiimal  Law.  For  correspondence 
on  navigation  of  St.  Lawrence,  see  American  Annual 
Iteyisttr,  ii.  137;  KILKS'S  lier/ister,  xxxiii.  411. 

Saint  Louis,  city,  Missouri,  capital  of  St.  Louii 
county,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
in  lat".  38°  37'  28"  N.,  and  long.  90°  15'  16"  W.  fron 
Greenwich,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourish 
ing  cities  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
1200  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  1350  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  About  180  miles  south  of  the 
city  the  Ohio  comes  in  to  the  Great  Father  of  Waters 
from  its  eastern  sources  in  the  Alleghanies,  after  a 
course  of  1000  miles,  while  a  short  distance  above  it 
mouth  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  pour  thei 


|                       Cities. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

24,9!  5 

45,  -Ml 

16,906 

14,181 

1(1.1!  1 

Nashville  

3,776 

3587 

3414 

Louisville  

14,820 

12,907 

14,106 

treams  into  La  Belle  Riviere.  To  the  northward,  17 
niles,  the  Missouri  pours  out  its  turbid  stream  into  the 
lississippi,  and  the  waters  flow  down  to  the  very  front 
f  the  city,  before  the  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
•ield  themselves  to  the  embraces  of  the  great  rivers  of 
he  West,  coming  down  from  the  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  2000  miles  away.  At  a  distance  of  i>o  miles 
o  the  northward,  the  Illinois — now  connected  \\ith  the 
akcs  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal — comes  in 
Vom  the  northeast,  and  is  navigated  by  St.  Louis  boats 
s  far  as  the  junction  of  the  canal  and  river  at  La  Salle, 
290  miles  from  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  is  the  centre  of  a 
;reat  railroad  system,  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the 
.'nion.  The  system,  as  at  present  planned,  may  be 
tated  as  follows :  The  Pacific  Road  with  its  branches. 
This  road  runs  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Merrimac  River; 
the  main  line  then  crosses  the  divide  between  the  Murri- 
nac  and  the  Missouri  to  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of 
the  State;  thence  leaving  the  river,  it  runs  directly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  to  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific,  through  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. This  road  is  oll'GO  miles  in  length,  and  is  fin- 
shed  to  Jefferson  City.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Kailroad,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  was  opened  in 
1857,  336  miles  in  length. 

The  steamboat  tonnage  of  this  city  will  appear  from 
he  following  table.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
L853,  the  following  cities  stood  entered  on  the  Looks  of 
the  custom-house,  as  follows  : 


thus  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  11, COO  tons  per 
year.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1853,  the 
sugar  landed  at  St.  Louis  was  50,774  hhds.,  13,993 
bbls.,  4G,257  boxes  and  bags ;  molasses,  54,933  bbls. 
and  hhds.  For  this  article  St.  Louis  is  the  great  cen- 
tral supply  mart.  By  the  government  returns,  all  the 
sugar  shipped  from  New  Orleans  for  1852  was  50,793 
hhds.,  and  6534  bbls.,  while  St.  Louis  imported  50,774 
hhds.,  and  13,993  bbls.  The  whole  imports  of  coffee 
into  the  United  States  in  1853  were  199,089,823  Ibs., 
and  of  this  St.  Louis  imported  16,714,720,  or  about  one- 
twelfth.  To  show  the  business  of  the  years  1852-1857, 
we  give  the  receipts  of  certain  articles : 


Articles. 

1S52. 

1853. 

1857. 

Tobacco  lihds. 

14,063 
12.386 

40,122 
409,314 
131.333 

i.r.<ii.s-;o 

344,7-20 
323.081 
47,264 
66,300 

42.515 

ii.sir> 

46.446 
MM  48 
3.680 
48,12] 

10,102 

10.828 

63.350 
442,218 

200,203 

•2.  071..  1-27 
.I.V.'.l'.  -2 
464,062 

o-j  s-r. 

78,354 

:r>  us 

16,S^!t 
61,207 
101.44(1 
9,896 
58,417 

5.107 
1-2,111 
7s.  050 
162.5110 
305,061 
2,800.000 

111,000 

11(1,000 

15000 
155,000 

iY.OW 

"        boxes. 

Hemp  barrels. 

Lead  l"gs- 

Flour  barrels. 

Wheat  bushels. 

(jorn  sacks. 

Oats  " 

Barley  and  malt 
Pork             ....  bbls.  and  tcs. 

"        kegs,  etc. 

Whisky  barrels. 

Hides    

Bagging  pieces. 

Bale  rope  mils. 

Flour  manufactured  at  St.  Louis  in  1851,  408,099  bbls. ; 
1852,  383,184  bbls. ;  1853,  457,076  bbls. ;  to  this  must 
be  added  receipts  by  wagons  from  country  mills,  80,220 
barrels,  making  the  sum  total  of  the  flour  manufactured 
and  brought  to  St.  Louis,  737,499  barrels.  The  flour 
manufactured  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  185(5  was  078,000 
barrels  :  and  in  1857,  6(12,000.  There  are  sixteen  flour- 
mills  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  in  1857  was  3415,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  964,700  tons.  Foreign  goods  imported  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  year  ending  December  111  : 


1852.                         1853. 

Goods,  etc.  .  .  . 
Duties  

$873  07-2  S'.i 

$1.039,473  00 
•2V0.16S  85 

$1,436.981  40 
457.646  44 

—  See  MixMs-irri  RIVEK. 
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Saint  Petersburg,  the  modern  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  River 
Neva  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
in  lat.  59°  56'  23"  N.,  long.  30°  18}'  E.  Population 
480,000.  This  flourishing  emporium  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1703.  In  the 
same  year,  the  first  merchant  ship  that  ever  appeare- 
on  the  Neva  arrived  from  Holland;  and  the  czar,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  visitors,  treated  the 
captain  and  crew  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  anc 
loaded  them  with  presents.  In  1714,  1C  ships  arrivec 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  in  1730  the  number  had  increasei 
to  180 ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization  in  Russia  since  that  period,  that  a 
present  from  1200  to  1500  ships  annually  enter  ant 
clear  out  from  St.  Petersburg !  It  is  much  to  be  re 
grctted  that,  although  favorable  to  commerce,  the  sit- 
uation of  St.  Petersburg  is  in  other  respects  far  fron 
good.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  very  low  am 
swampy ;  it  has  on  different  occasions  sustained  grea 
injury  from  inundations;  and  the  country  round  is 
generally  speaking,  a  morass  and  forest,  so  that  almosi 
every  thing  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhab- 
itants must  be  brought  from  a  distance.  No  one  less 
bold  and  daring  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have 
thought  of  selecting  such  a  situation  for  the  metropolis 
of  his  empire;  and  none  possessed  of  less  power  anc 
resolution  could  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  all 
but  insuperable  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try opposed  to  the  completion  of  his  gigantic  schemes. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  about  20  miles 
west  of  St.  Petersburg,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  vessels 
bound  for  St.  Petersburg  touch  there ;  and  those  draw- 
ing above  8  feet  water  load  and  unload  at  Cronstadt ; 
the  goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  the  city  in 
lighters,  the  charges  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
demand  at  the  time.  The  merchants'  harbor  at  Cron- 
stadt is  lilted  to  contain  about  600  ships  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  westerly  winds.  Cronstadt  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian 
fleet.  Vessels  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  must  pass  by 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  south  of  the  island,  com- 
manded by  the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Cronslot  on  the  other. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
throughout  Russia,  in  roubles  of  100  copecks. 

The  only  gold  coin  at  present  struck  is  the  £  im- 
perial, or  3-rouble  piece,  —16s.  sterling  very  nearly. 
The  silver  rouble,  worth  3*-.  2JJ.  sterling  very  nearly, 
was  declared,  by  a  ukase  issued  in  1839,  to  be  worth  3£ 
paper  roubles. 

But  another  ukase,  issued  on  the  14th  June,  1843, 
directs  that  the  old  bank-note  roubles  in  circulation, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  595,776,310,  being  equal,  at 
the  exchange  of  3},  to  170,221,803  silver  roubles,  should 
be  called  in,  and  replaced  by  an  issue  of  170,221,000 
billets  du  credit,  to  be  exchangeable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder  for  silver  roubles.  This  is  a  most  important 
regulation,  and  if  it  be  fully  carried  out,  the  distinction 
between  silver  and  paper  roubles  will  disappear;  at 
the  same  time  that  additional  security  will  be  given  to 
all  sorts  of  industrious  undertakings,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  government. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  Russian  weights  are 
the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise :  viz., 

3  Soltnicks  =  1  Loth.          I       40  Pounds  =  1  Pood. 
32  Loths       =  1  Pound.       |       10  Pooda    =  1  Berkovitz. 

The  Russian  pound  contains,  according  to  Kelly, 
6318-5  English  grains.  Hence  100  Ibs.  Russian  = 
90-26  Ibs.  avoirdupois  =  40-93  kilog.  The  pood  —  36 
Ibs.  1  oz.  11  drs.,  but  among  merchants  it  is  reckoned 
=  36  Ibs.  According  to  Nelkenbrecher,  100  Ibs.  Rus- 
sian =  90-19  Ibs.  avoirdupois  =  40-9  kilog.  =  82-8  Ibs. 
of  Amsterdam  =  84-444  of  Hamburg. 

The  principal  measure  for  corn  is  the  chetwert,  di- 
vided into  2  osmins,  4  pajocks,  8  chetwericks,  or  64  ger- 
5N 


nitz.     The  chetwert  =  5'77  imperial  bushels.     Hence 
100  chetwerts  =  72-12  imperial  quarters. 


In  liquid  measure, 
11  Tsharky  =  1  Krashka. 
8  Krashka  =  1  Wedro. 
40  Wedros    =  1  Sorokovy. 
The  Wedro  =  3*  English 

wine  gallons. 
13  J  Bottles  =  1  Wedro. 


3  Wedros    =  1  Anker. 
6  Ankers     =  1  Oxhoft. 

2  Oxhoft     =  1  Pipe. 
In  long  measure, 

16  Werahok  =:  1  Arshecn. 

3  Arshcen   =  1  Sashen. 
500  Sashen     =  r  Verst. 


1  sashen  =  7  English  feet.  1  arsheen  =  28  English 
inches.  100  Russian  feet  =  114J  English  feet.  The 
verst,  or  Russian  mile,  =  5  furlongs  12  poles.  The 
English  inch  and  foot  are  used  throughout  Russia, 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  measuring  of  timber. — KI:L- 
LY'S  Cambist,  art.  Russia;  NELKENBKECHEK,  Manuel 
Universel. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods  are  strictly  enforced.  All  goods  imported 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  documents  : 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  captain,  according  to  the 
form  ordered  by  the  custom-house. 

2.  An  attestation  from  the   Russian   consul,   and, 
where  there  is  no  consul,  from  the  custom-house  of  the 
place,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  a 
declaration  that  they  are  not  the  produce,  manufacture, 
or  property  of  an  enemy's  country. 

3.  Bills  of  lading  of  all  goods,  in  which  the  weight, 
measure,  or  quantity  of  each  package  must  be  specified. 
In  case  the  bills  of  lading  are  not  exactly  after  this 
regulation,  the  goods  pay  double  duty  as  a  fine.     In 
case  more  is  found  than  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
the  surplus  is  confiscated ;  if  less  is  found,  the  duty 
must  be  paid  on  the  quantity  specified.     Of  wine,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  specify  the  number  of  pipes  or  hogs- 
heads only,  but  also  their  contents  in  gallons,  etc.     Of 
lemons,  the  number  in  each  box  must  be  specified. 
Of  manufactured  goods,  the  measure  of  each  piece  must 
be  specified,  and  the  number  of  pieces  in  each  bale. 
It  is  indifferent  whether  the  gross  or  the  net  weight 
be  specified.     If  the  packages  be  all  of  the  same  weight, 
measure,  or  contents,  a  general  specification  will  do; 
as,  for  example,  100  casks  alum,  of  17  lispound  each. 
Of  dye-woods  the  weight  of  the  whole  need  only  be 
mentioned.     Of  goods  of  small  bulk,  as  pepper,  etc.,  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  the  weight  of  every  five  or  ten  bales, 
but  with  specification  of  the  numbers.     There  must  not 
be  any  erasures  or  blots  in  the  bill  of  lading.     All  goods 
not  accompanied  by  these  documents,  or  where  the 
documents  are  not  according  to  the  above  regulations, 
will  be  sent  back.     Bills  of  lading  may  be  made  out 
either  to  some  house  or  to  order. 

The  following  charges  have  been  fixed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Petersburg : 

Per  Ct. 

Commission  on  sales  and  purchases 2 

Kxtra  charges  on  all  goods 1 

Commission  and  extra  charges  for  goods  delivered  up  ....  2 

Brokerage  on  sales  and  purchases \ 

Ditto  on  bills j 

Ditto  on  freight,  per  ton,  60  copecks. 

Stamps | 

Charges  on  duty,  paid  inward 4 

Ditto,  paid  outward 4 

Commission  for  collecting  freight,  or  average  inward 3 

Commission  for  procuring  freight  outward 2 

For  clearances,  40  roubles. 

Dues  to  be  paid  to  the  Church,  10  roubles  each  vessel. 

Clearing  of  ships  of  or  under 

25  lasts  each 40  roubles  each  vessel. 

25  to    50  lasts  each 60      "  " 

50to    75        "         80      "  " 

75  to  100        "         100      "  " 

100  to  150        "         150      "  " 

150  or  above 200      "  " 

Tare  on  Goods  exported,  as  fixed  by  the  Custom-house. 

Dry  Good*.  Per  Ct. 

fn  barrels  or  chests 10 

[n  sacks 2 

[n  mats,  or  sacks  made  of  mats 3 

Except  Muscovy  leather,  of  which  is  deducted 5 

Moist  Goodt.  Per  ct. 

Pressed  caviare 13 

Soap 3 

Meat  and  salt  fish 20 
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Moitt  Goodt.  f»r  Ct. 

Tallow to 

Honey tT 

Treacle to 

All  other  moist  goods 17 

Tare  on  Goods  imported. 

Dry  Good,.  P«  «. 

In  barrels  or  chests 10 

In  vrssols  of  glass  or  earthen-ware 20 

In  sacks 2 

In  double  sacks 4 

In  mats 3 

In  casks  and  mats  together. 5 

In  baskets 5 

Moist  Goods  imported. — The  following  are  some  of 
the  tares  specified  in  the  tariff: 

Olive  oil  in  casks 17  per  cent. 

"       of  Italy,  in  flasks  and  straw 20 

"       of  France,  in  flasks  and  earthen-ware .  40 

Salt  fish  in  barrels 36 

And  generally  on  all  moist  goods  in  barrels. ...  IT 

in  glass  and  earthen-ware 20 

Miteellancovi  Goodt. 

Cotton  twist  in  bales 6  per  cent 

in  chests  and  barrels 15        " 

Cochineal  must  be  weighed  in  the  sacks  after 
being  taken  from  the  casks;  for  every  sack  of 

from  4  to  7  poods 2  Ibs. 

sacks  of  from  2  to  3}  poods 1    " 

Indigo  in  serons;  every  seron  of  from  51-  to  7 

poods , 34  " 

"    in  half  eeron?,  2J-  to  4  poods '20   " 

"    of  Guatemala 20  per  cent. 

"    in  boxes 20        " 

Bills  drawn  in  Russia,  and  payable  after  date,  are 
allowed  10  days'  grace ;  but  if  payable  at  sight,  3  days 
only.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  included  in  both  cases. 
The  Julian  calendar,  or  old  style,  is  still  retained 
throughout  Eussia.  This  is  12  days  later  than  the 
new  style ;  and  in  leap-years,  13  days,  after  the  month 
of  February. 

Port  Charges. — The  regular  charges  which  ships  have 
to  pay  at  the  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt 
comprise  the  following  fixed  dues  and  expenses ;  viz 
lastage,  passes,  clearing  at  Cronstadt,  address  money, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  church  money,  Cronstadt 
expedition  and  allowance  to  the  Russia  Company' 
agent,  for  all  which  a  charge  is  made  in  the  ship's  ac- 
count in  one  sum,  proportionally  to  the  ship's  register 
tonnage,  according  to  the  following  scale :  viz., 


Tons  Register. 
For  61.. 

"  62  to  81.. 
"  82  to  101.. 
"  102  to  121.. 
"  1-22  to  141.. 
"  142  to  161.. 
"  162  to  181.. 
''  182  to  201.. 
1  202  to  221.. 
'  222  to  241.. 
242  to  261.. 
262  to  281.. 
282  to  301.. 
302  to  321.. 


Silv.  Roub. 

Tons  Register. 

43     0 

For  322  to  841. 

56    0 

"  342  to  361. 

61  14 

"  3(12  to  381. 

66  2S 

"  382  to  401. 

74    0 

"  402  to  421. 

79  14 

"  422  to  441. 

84  28 

"  442  to  461. 

92    0 

1  462  to  481. 

97  14 

'  482  to  501. 

102  29 

'  502  to  5->l. 

110  23 

'  522  to  541. 

115  14 

'  542  to  561. 

123  14 

1  562  to  581. 

123  28 

'  582  to  600. 

Silv.  Roub. 
136  0 
141  14 
140  14 
154  0 
162  0 
167  14 
175  14 
\^\  I) 
183  0 
193  14 

•  200  86 
206  0 
214  0 
218  86 


Trade,  etc. — St.  Petersburg  has  the  most  extensive 
foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  north  of  Europe.  This 
arises  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime  outlet  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and  various 
communications  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Fe 
countries  have  such  an  extent  of  internal  navigation  as 
Russia.  The  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia,  and  the  teas  of 
China,  are  received  at  St.  Petersburg  by  rivers  and 
canals  via  the  Caspian;  but  owing  to  the  gnat  dis- 
tance of  those  countries,  and  the  short  period  of  the 
year  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable 
they  take  three  years  in  their  transit.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  goods  are  also  conveyed  during  winter  upon 
the  ice,  in  sledges,  to  the  different  ports,  and  to  the 
nearest  pristans,  or  places  in  the  interior  where  barks 
are  built  for  river  or  canal  navigation.  They  are  pu: 
on  board  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of  sailing,  that 
the  barks  may  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  higl 
water,  by  floating  down  with  the  current  as  soon  as  the 
snow  and  ice  begin  to  melt.  The  cargoes  carried  \\\ 
the  river  into  the  interior  during  summer  are  princi- 


pally conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destinations  by  the 
sledge  roads  during  winter.  The  conveyance  by  the 
alter  is  generally  the  most  expeditious  ;  and  it,  as  wi-11 
as  the  internal  conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at  a 
very  moderate  expense.  The  barks  that  come  from 
the  interior  are  mostly  of  a  very  rude  construction, 
flat-bottomed,  and  seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  06 
nches  water.  When  they  arrive  at  their  destination, 
they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  Those  that 
,eave  the  ports  for  the  interior  arc  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, and  are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  the  com- 
modities imported  being  at  an  average,  of  much  greater 
value  relatively  to  their  bulk  and  weight  than  those 
that  are  exported. 

Principal  Articles  of  Export.  —  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax;  grain,  particu- 
larly wheat;  linseed,  timber,  copper;  hides,  potashes, 
bristles,  hemp-seed  oil,  furs,  leather;  fox,  hare,  and 
squirrel  skins  ;  canvas  and  coarse  linen,  cordage,  cav- 
iare, wax,  isinglass,  quills,  tar,  etc.  Tallow,  both  for 
candles  and  soap,  is  more  largely  exported  from  this 
than  from  any  other  port  in  the  Baltic  or  elsewhere, 
and  is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  —  See 
TALLOW.  Hemp  is  of  good  quality,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Riga  :  it  is  assorted,  according  to  its  quality, 
into  clean,  or  firsts  ;  outshot,  or  seconds  ;  and  f/a/f-clean, 
or  thirds.  The  first  sort  should  be  quite  clean,  and 
free  from  spills  ;  the  second  is  less  so  ;  and  the  third, 
or  half-clean,  contains  a  still  greater  portion  of  spills, 
and  is,  besides,  of  mixed  qualities  and  colors.  Russian 
flax  is  much  esteemed  for  the  length  of  its  fibre  ;  it  is 
naturally  brownish,  but  becomes  very  white  after  the 
first  bleaching.  Three  qualities  are  distinguished  ;  viz., 
12  head,  9  head,  and  6  head.  Iron  of  good  quality, 
and  preferable  to  that  from  the  other  Russian  ports,  is 
of  two  kinds,  old  and  new  sables,  the  former  being  the 
best.  It  used  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  but  the  shipments  are  now  much  reduced. 

Commerce.  —  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  1852  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000. 
A  considerable  augmentation  was  experienced  in  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  merchandise.  The  quantities  of 
wool  and  copper  more  than  tripled,  and  of  wheat  and 
flax-seed  oil  more  than  doubled  the  quantities  exported 
during  the  year  1850.  Potashes  increased  50  per  cent.; 
on  the  other  hand,  oats  decreased  $,  peltries  $,  iron  ±, 
tallow  25,  per  cent.  ;  flax-seed,  hemp,  and  woven  goods 
more  than  10  per  cent.  Sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  wines, 
silk,  and  cotton  yarns  also  fell  much  below  the  usual 
importations.  An  augmentation,  however,  was  noted 
in  the  importation  of  fruits,  rice,  raw  cotton,  and  Cham- 
pagne wine. 

Notwithstanding  a  heavy  expenditure  was  applied 
by  the  Russian  government  to  the  improvement  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  Russia, 
still,  owing  to  the  numerous  difficulties  encountered, 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate  allowing  but  six  months 
in  the  year  for  the  continuance  of  these  works,  the  re- 
sult by  no  means  realized  the  expectations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  consequence  was,  that  the  low  waters 
in  the  rivers,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  water  in 
the  canals,  kept  back  the  produce  usually  forwarded 
from  the  interior.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of 
July  that  the  trade  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibited  any 
briskness.  During  the  month  of  May,  several  British 
vessels  arrived  and  cleared  in  ballast:  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July  and  August  freight  offeree!  in  great 
abundance,  although  the  arrivals  were  numerous.  From 
this  period  the  trade  continued  unusually  brisk,  until 
early  in  November,  when  the  navigation  closed. 

Snl  joined  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  exports 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  1.  *">.': 

TAI.LOW.  To 


S2  poods. 
(  Mlii-r  countries  .........      iT-'.s 

Total  .............  2,0o7,806      " 

Avornpo  prirp: 
31  roubles  71  kopecks  per  berkowitz  =  1\  cents  per  lb.,  nearly. 


SAI 


1607 


SAI 


FLAXSEED.  To  England 145,R60  tchetwerts. 

Other  countries 57,834          " 

Total 203,694          " 

Average  price,  83^  cents  per  bushel,  nearly. 

I'LAX.  To  England 613,780  poods. 

Other  countries 67,7G2      " 

Total 571,542      " 

Average  price  for  best,  6J  cents  per  pound,  nearly. 

HEMP— 1st  quality.  To  England 1,009,075  poods. 

United  States .      125,230      " 

Germany 30,8->8      " 

Sweden,  etc.  . .       14,'.)61      " 

Total 1,180,094  " 

2d  quality— To  England 161,047  " 

Germany 27,040  " 

Sweden,  etc. . .       16,485 


France 
United  States. 


6,292 

3,074 


Total  .............  213,938 

3d  quality—  To  England  ......  118,649 

Germany  .....  118,274 

Sweden,  etc.  ..  22,521 


United  States. 
France  ....... 


7,081 
746 


Total  .............      267,271      " 

Average  prices,  1st  quality,  5   cents  per  pound,  nearly. 


3d        "       4}    " 

CLOTHS — canvas  for  sails:* 

To  United  States. 

Germany 

England 

France 

Total 

"        Flemish  woolens: 

To  Germany 

United  States. 

France 

Total 

"        Baven's-duck : 

To  Germany 

United  States. 

Sardinia  

England 

Italy 

France 

Total 

Average  prices : 


4,914  pieces. 
3,789      " 
1,600      " 


10,398 

4,030 
1,304 

T 

5,341 

7,871 
7,350 
3,448 
1,978 
298 

80 

20,025 


Avciagt;  [iii^^rt. 

Sail-cloth      (best  quality),  16  roubles  per  piece  =  $12  00 
Flemish  woolens      "  9      "  "    =     6  75 

Raven's-duck  "  6  r.  50kop.        "    =     4  87  J 

BRISTLES.  To  England 42,443  poods. 

United  States 8,439      " 

France 7,495      " 

Sweden 194     " 

Other  countries 62.146      " 

Total '  121,347      " 

Average  prices : 

Okalka,  40  a  47  r.  per  pood  =  $30  a  $35  25  per  36  pounds, 
or  97-J-J  cents  per  pound;  second  quality  do.,  30  r.  per  pood 
=  $22  50  per  36  pounds,  or  62J  cents  per  pound. 

Souchaya,  20  r.  per  pood  =  $15  00  per  36  pounds,  or  41  i 
cents  per  pound;  2d  quality  do.,  10  r.  per  pood =$7  50  per 
36  pounds,  or  20&  cents  per  pound. 

HORSE  TAILS  AND  HAIR: 

To  Germany 2,867  poods. 

United  States.         2,678      " 

France 1,756      " 

England 1,413      " 

Sweden,  etc.  .         1.012     " 

Total y,7^o      " 

Average  price : 
3  r.  50  kop.  per  pood  =  $2  62}  per  36  Ibs.,  or  7i  cents  per  Ib. 

IsiNQLABS-t  To  England 2,545  poods. 

Germany 1,160      " 

France 761      " 

Total 4,4ti6      " 

Average  price : 

1st  quality,  140  r.  per  pood  =  $105  per  36  pounds,  or  $2  92 
per  pound,  nearly;  2d  quality,  100  a  120  r.  per  pood  =  $75  a 
$90  per  SO  pounds.,  or  $2  08 J-  a  $2  50  per  pound. 


^  *  Sail-cloth  is  of  variable  length  and  width.  The  pieces  of 
Flemish  woolens  are  usually  50  archines  long,  by  1J  wide. 
Raven's-duck  usually  the  same  length,  but  only  one  archine 
wide. 

t  The  supply  of  this  article  was  so  small,  and  the  demand 
so  brisk,  as  to  create  the  most  active  competition.  This  is 
usually  the  case. 


WOOL.  To  England 40,260  poods. 

France 41.95J      " 

fin-many 17,530      " 

Italy 3.105     " 

Total 10»,857      " 

Prices  ranged  at  9,  10,  and  12  roubles  per  pood  =  $6  75, 
$7  60,  and  $9  per  36  pounds,  or  18i,  20^,  and  25  cents  per 
pound. 

The  foregoing  were  the  principal  exports  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  1852,  and  they  are  given  in  detail,  inas- 
much as  they  constitute,  together  with  iron,  copper, 
timber,  grains,  Russian  leather,  quills,  etc.,  the  lead- 
ing staples  of  this  great  commercial  emporium. 

Navigation  of  the  Neva  in  1852. — The  following  table 
exhibits  the  navigation  of  the  Neva  (t.  e.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Cronstadt)  in  1852 : 


Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Per  Centage 
on  the  Whole. 

1159 

320  448 

54-22 

222 

62  570 

10-59 

205 

44,306 

7-50 

Dutch  

365 

38,915 

6-58 

66 

27,284 

4-62 

Swedish  

173 

16,862 

2-85 

182 

16,290 

2-76 

113 

13.913 

2-35 

42 

11,612 

1-96 

84 

9,286 

1-57 

60 

7,086 

1-20 

118 

7,052 

1-20 

Mechlenburg  

54 

6,244 

1-06 

64 

5,760 

•97 

10 

1,608 

•27 

Hamburg  

14 

1,536 

•26 

Portuguese  

2 

272 

•04 

Total  

100-00 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  percentage  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  actual  entries.  Seventy-six  of  the  ves- 
sels included  in  the  table  wintered  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  do  not,  of  course,  enter  into  the  calculation.  These 


English 21 

Bremen 1 

Danish 6 

French 1 

Hanoverian 2 

Dutch 24 


Lubeck 6 

Norwegian 2 

Prussian 3 

Russian 7 

Swedish 3 

Total  vessels 76 

12,034 


Aggregate  tonnage 

— C.  D.  For  further  information  see  Living  Age,  ii. 
347 ;  South.  Lit.  Messenger,  xv.  427 ;  Democratic  Review, 
xi.  151 ;  British  and  Foreign  Review,  viii.  33 ;  BLACK- 
WOOD'S  Magazine,  Ixx.  154;  Foreign  Quarterly,  xxviii. 
398.  For  an  account  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  general  statistics  of  trade,  see  RUSSIA. 

Saint  Thomas,  a  Danish  West  India  Island, 
Virgin  group,  three  miles  west  of  St.  Johns.  Latitude 
of  west  extremity,  18°  20'  N.,  long.  64°  55'  W.  Area, 
43  square  miles.  Population  (1847),  12,800.  Soil  poor. 
The  principal  products  are  sugar  and  cotton. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  this  island  is  dependent  partly  on  the  action  of 
Denmark,  and  partly  on  the  colonial  government. 
The  present  commercial  regulations  are  not  fixed  for  a 
definite  period,  but  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  colonial  council,  approved 
by  the  Ministry  and  King  of  Denmark.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  change  contemplated.  By  the  existing  laws 
and  regulations,  all  nations,  including  the  mother 
country,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  this  island,  except  as  to  the 
tonnage  duties  on  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  this 
port,  which  are  :  on  all  European  vessels,  45  cents  per 
ton ;  on  all  others,  including  American,  19  cents.  The 
distinction  is  probably  made  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  provisions,  rather  than  the  dry  goods,  fancy 
articles,  and  liquors  imported  from  Europe.  The  tran- 
shipment in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  goods  to 
ports  in  Denmark,  the  Danish  colonies,  or  to  a  foreign 
port,  is  permitted  without  any  privileges  or  restrictions 
not  granted  to  or  imposed  on  Danish  vessels,  or  the 
vessels  of  any  other  nations.  The  moneys,  weights, 


SAL 


1GG8 


SAL 


and  measures  known  and  in  common  use  in  this  island 
are  the  same  as  those  established  by  the  supreme  law 
of  the  mother  country,  yet  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States  and  the  doubloons  of  Mexico  are 
also  in  common  use;  the  latter  is  worth  $16.  The 
notes  of  the  "  Bank  of  St.  Thomas"  (a  private  institu- 
tion not  incorporated)  and  the  notes  of  the  Colonial 
Bank,  issued  in  $5,  $10,  $50,  and  $100,  redeemable  in 
gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  standard  value  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  form  also  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  colonial  circulation. 

The  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  St. 
Thomas,  as  shown  by  Consular  Returns,  was:  entered 
in  1851,  375  vessels,  71,410  tons;  cleared,  366  vessels, 
69,847  tons ;  total,  741  vessels,  141,257  tons.  Entered 
in  1852,  368  vessels.  69,490  tons;  cleared,  361  vessels, 
68,451  tons ;  total,  829  vessels,  137,941  tons. 

FOREIGN  IMPOBTATIONB  AT  ST.  THOMAS,  FKOM  APKIL  1, 1853, 
TO  MAKOH  31,  1S54. 

Denmark $12,349 

The  Duchies . . .  40,652 

Altona  and  Hamburg 651,507 

Bremen 7,833 

Great  Britain 2,321,114 

Holland 30,232 

France 421,720 

Spain 44,865 

Italy 50,406 

South  American  States 75,891 

United  States  of  America 670,733 

British  possessions  in  North  America  ....  9,454 

British  West  India  colonies 81,884 

Danish  colonies 48,884 

Spanish  colonies 106,477 

French  colonies 12,250 

Dutch  colonies 32,089 

Swedish  colony 2,310 

Hayti 34.131 

Total 4,654,781 

St.  Thomas  is  the  central  station  for  packets  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  steam  communication  between  South- 
ampton and  the  West  Indies. 

Sal  Ammoniac.  The  manufacture  of  this  salt 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  era.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Ammonia,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
in  Egypt,  near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally  made. 
Sal  ammoniac  exists  ready  formed  in  several  animal 
products.  The  dung  and  urine  of  camels  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  have  rendered  its  extraction  from 
them  a  profitable  Egyptian  art  in  former  times,  in  order 
to  supply  Europe  with  the  article.  In  that  part  of 
Africa,  fuel  being  very  scarce,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
dung  of  these  animals,  which  is  dried  for  that  purpose 
by  plastering  it  upon  the  walls. 

Salep,  a  species  of  powder  prepared  from  the  dried 
roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orchis  kind  (Orchis  mascula, 
Linn).  That  which  is  imported  from  India  is  in  white 
oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  and  pellucid,  without  smell,  and 
tasting  like  tragacanth.  As  an  article  of  diet,  it  is 
said  to  be  light,  bland,  and  nutritious. — AINSLIK'S 
Mat.  Indica;  MILBURN'S  Oriental  Commerce. 

Salmon  (Ger.  IMC?H>,  Salm;  Fr.  Saumon ;  It.  Ser- 
mone,  Salamone  ;  Sp.  Salmon ;  Russ.  Lemya).  This  ex- 
cellent fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. It  is  found  only  in  northern  seas,  being  unknown 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  warm  regions.  In  this 
country  it  is  an  article  of  much  value  and  importance. 
It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  abundant  in  Japan  and 
Kamtschatka. 

(! real  Britain. — Such  salmon  as  are  taken  in  estuaries 
or  rivers  are,  of  course,  the  property  of  those  to  whom 
the  estuaries  or  rivers  belong,  the  fisheries  in  them  fre- 
quently letting  for  very  large  sums ;  but  of  late  very 
considerable  quantities  of  salmon  have  been  taken  in 
bays  and  in  the  open  sea,  where  the  fishing  is  free  to 
any  one  who  chooses  to  engage  in  it.  The  London 
market,  where  the  consumption  is  immense,  has  been 
since  1790  principally  supplied  from  the  Scotch  rivers. 
The  Tweed  fishery  is  the  first,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
of  any  in  the  kingdom;  the  take  is  sometimes  quite 
astonishing,  several  hundreds  having  been  frequently 


taken  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  net !  Salmon  are  dis- 
patched in  steamers  or  fast-sailing  vessels  from  the 
Spey,  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  and  other  Scotch  rivers,  for 
London,  packed  in  ice,  by  which  means  they  are  pre- 
served quite  fresh.  '  "When  the  season  is  at  its  height, 
and  the  catch  greater  than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  foreign  markets.  Formerly,  such  part 
of  the  Scotch  salmon  as  was  not  consumed  at  home  was 
pickled  and  kitted  after  being  boiled,  and  was  in  this 
state  sent  up  to  London  under  the  name  of  Newcastle 
salmon ;  but  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  the  fish 
has  so  raised  its  value,  as  to  have  nearly  deprived  all  but 
the  richer  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the  fishery  of 
the  use  of  salmon.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  in 
some  of  the  Irish  and  English  rivers,  but  inferior  to 
those  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  seem  to 
have  attained  their  maximum  value  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  when  the  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  were  let 
for  from  £15,000  to  £18,000  a  year!  and  those  of  the 
Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  etc.,  were  proportionally  valuable. 
But  the  value  of  the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  has,  speak- 
ing generally,  declined  greatly  of  late  years ;  in  conse- 
quence, partly  and  principally,  of  a  diminished  supply 
of  fish  in  the  rivers,  but  in  some  degree,  also,  from  the 
greater  facility  of  the  communication  between  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  importation  of  Irish 
salmon  into  the  London  markets. — General  JRfport  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

This  fishery  in  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  very 
small.  In  1786,  however,  the  export  was  considerable. 
In  parts  of  the  country  where,  in  former  years,  the 
catch  was  large,  a  few  barrels  of  pickled  salmon  only 
were  shipped  in  1848.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
there  were  once  extensive  establishments  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  business ;  but  some  have  been  broken  up, 
and  others  have  become  unprofitable.  Streanfs  that 
half  a  century  ago  afforded  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  thousands  of  barrels  for  export,  now 
yield  only  hundreds  of  barrels,  and  the  quantity  is  rap- 
idly diminishing. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  loyalists,  who  went  to  this  colony 
at  the  peace  of  1783,  depended  very  much  upon  this 
fishery,  and  carried  it  on  to  advantage.  The  quantity 
of  salmon  exported  for  some  years  was  sufficient  to 
purchase  many  articles  of  comfort,  and  to  save  them  at 
times  from  the  miseries  of  pressing  want.  The  salmon 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  some  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  plentiful  in  all  of  its  rivers  and 
streams.  The  export  of  salmon  caught  in  the  colony 
is  not  large.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fishery  in  1851 
appears  to  have  been  but  1669  barrels. 

Newfoundland. — The  fishery  is  still  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  reference  to  the  accompanying  statistics  will 
show.  The  export  in  1843  was  even  larger  than  in 
1814. 

Labrador. — Captain  Henry  Atkins,  of  Boston,  who 
made  a  voyage  to  Davis's  Straits  in  the  ship  Wlntl.  in 
17^9,  and  who  visited  the  coast  a  second  time  in  1758, 
found  salmon  very  abundant.  In  Salmon  River  both 
he  and  his  men  caught  many  while  wading,  and  with 
their  hands.  They  took  all  they  had  salt  to  cure, 
and  one  that  measured  four  feet  ten  inches  in  length. 
Atkins's  account,  after  his  return,  seems  to  have  in- 
duced no  attention  to  the  fishery  on  the  part  of  his 
townsmen.  In  1831  the  exports  amounted  to  2430 
tierces  of  the  pickled  fish,  of  the  value  of  $35,650. 

New  Brunsinck. — The  loyalists  and  other  early  set- 
tlers found  the  salmon  in  almost  every  river  and  stream 
in  the  colony.  At  present  it  is  never  seen  in  some,  is 
becoming  scarce  in  most,  and  is  of  importance  as  an 
article  of  export  in  the  St.  Johns  alone. 

The  catch  at  Salmon  Falls,  in  the  St.  Croix,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  two  hundred  in  a  day,  on  the  average, 
for  three  months  in  a  year.  A  person  standing  on  a 
"jam  of  logs"  caught  there  at  one  time  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  with  a  dip-net;  and  a  boy  fifteen  years 
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old  took  about  five  hundred  in  a  season.  But  such  has 
been  the  decline,  that  it  is  said  only  two  hundred  were 
taken  during  the  entire  year  of  1850  by  all  who  engaged 
in  the  business  on  the  river.  It  is  stated  that  the  dams 
erected  across  the  river  have  produced  this  change  in 
the  fishery,  and  facts  appear  to  sustain  the  position. 
The  few  salmon  that  now  appear  in  the  Oromocto,  the 
Nashwaak,  the  Maduxnakcag,  and  the  Mispech,  as 
well  as  in  Emerson's  and  Gardner's  creeks,  in  Great 
Salmon  Iliver  and  Goose  Creek,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  In  two  or  three  of  the  streams  of  minor 
size,  where  no  obstructions  exist,  and  where  the  water 
is  not  muddy,  the  pursuit  is  still  attended  with  some 
success  and  profit. 

In  some  other  places,  the  fishery,  but  for  the  wanton 
and  lawless  destruction  of  the  fish,  without  reference 
to  its  condition  or  the  season  of  the  year,  might  be  car- 
ried on  advantageously. 

To  the  people  of  the  city  of  St.  Johns  the  annual  catch 
of  salmon  is  a  source  of  gain.  The  fisheries  of  the  har- 
bor, by  a  provision  in  the  city  charter,  belong  to  the 
citizens,  or  "freemen."  The  fishing  grounds  or  sta- 
tions are  lotted  out,  and  sold  at  auction  every  year  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  them  under  the 
charter.  The  practical  fishermen  are  the  purchasers. 
The  lots  are  of  unequal  value,  and  some  merely  nom- 
inal. The  number  of  salmon  taken  at  St.  Johns  in  1850 
was  estimated  at  32,000,  which  sold,  whether  large  or 
small,  at  the  contract  price  of  one  dollar  each — except 
a  small  part  for  city  consumption — to  be  packed  in  ice 
and  sent  to  Boston.  Drift-nets  and  weirs  are  used  in 
the  fishery,  though  the  former  are  prohibited  by  law. 
Fishermen  deprecate  the  use  of  torch  and  spear;  but 
both  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  of  lumberers  and 
gentlemen  sporters.  The  salmon  is  found  on  the  St. 
Johns,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  several 
of  its  tributaries  nearer  to  the  ocean.  On  the  Nerepis, 
one  of  its  branches,  on  which  no  mill-dams  have  been 
erected,  there  is  a  fishery  of  note — from  1500  to  2000 
being  taken  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exportation  of  cured  salmon 
from  New  Brunswick  ceased  entirely  in  1848 — the 
whole  catch,  not  required  for  consumption,  having 
been  packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  fresh. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SALMON  FISHERY. 
EXPORTS  FEOM  CANADA. 


F.XPORTS  FEOM  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Pickled. 

Smoked. 

ears. 

Tiercea. 

BnrrcU. 

Kite. 

Number. 

1783  .  .  i   

304 

1784  

2-'l 

1730  

1100 

253 

1S32  

348 

193 

47 

1838  

'-49 

111 

1843  

263 

120 

1S48  

70 

28 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Pk 

kled. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

1814  

20uO 

$4S  000 

183S  

4408 

06  650 

1839           

2922 

53  460 

1840  .     

3396 

64  6'i5 

1841      

3642 

61  510 

1842  

4715 

68  3l!0 

1843  

4053 

61  080 

1S44  

3753 

5'l  7--5 

JS4->  ... 

3545 

63  970 

1847  

49T6 

43  910 

1848  

3822 

1S41I  

5911 

1S50*  

1<)53 

Year. 
1831 


Years. 
1847. 
1848. 


*  From  St  Johns  alone. 
EXPORTS  PROM  LABRADOR. 

, Pickled 

Tierces.          Value 
2430  . 


CAPE  BRETON,  PRODUCE. 


Yttup. 

PI.  [  lad. 

Slllllk«d. 

rrak 

KurrelH. 

Kiu. 

Number. 

Number. 

181') 

60S 

ls-J-'                         

2271 

1827  

504 
295 
489 
1776 
1199 
692 
052 

2098 

17-25 
0731 

2035 
2507 
2947 

stun 

2,665 
3,881 

5,7!>5 
5,350 

4,812 
4,807 
3,708 

1828 

1829  

1830  

1831  

1832  

1833       

1834  

100 
88 
80 
1843 
930 
1400 
1804 
1S25 
28T9 
2155 
2479 
8021 
1311 
2426 
2175 

1965 
5278 
4650 
1120 
8261 
5jOO 
2276 
2653 
1232 
855 
6419 
1261 
1529 
170 

45% 
'J,476 
8,964 
6,073 

lo/io'i 

],  (I.V.I 
4,853 
1,858 
903 
406 
80 
20 
2,243 
5,460 

32,000* 

1835  .... 

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1841  

1845  

1846  

1847  

184S  

1851)  

*  A  proportion  of  the  annual  catch  has  been  exported  fresh 
for  some  years,  but  the  quantity  can  only  be  conjectured. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Imp 

JltS. 

Exp 

orts. 

Bomb. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

1785          

2850 

1845  

4251 

8053 

1846  

4745 

6118 

1847  

3716 

203 

5oS6 

538 

184S  

3219 

82 

2011 

49 

1849  

50D5 

1850  

6112» 

340 

Barrels, 

..  335 
..  2,5 


*  From  Halifax  alone. 
— SABINES'  American  Fisheries. 

Salonica,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  European 
Turkey,  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  lat.  40°  38'  47"  N.,  long.  22°  57'  13"  E. 
Population  estimated  at  60,000  to  75,000. 

This  city,  originally  called  Therma,  and  afterward 
Thessalonica,  is  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
history.  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  who  has  addressed 
two  of  his  epistles  to  the  Thessaloniaifs.  In  the  days 
of  its  prosperity  it  had  an  amphitheatre,  an  extensive 
hippodrome,  numerous  temples  and  triumphal  arches, 
the  ruins  of  which  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dor.— CLARKE'S  Travels,  vii.  441-478,  8vo  ed. 

Being  the  principal  emporium  of  Macedonia,  Salon- 
ica has  always  had  a  considerable  trade;  and  to  this 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  its  continued  and  com- 
paratively prosperous  existence,  notwithstanding  the 
many  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone. 

There  is  no  port  at  Salonica,  but  there  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  the  roads  opposite  to  the  town.  The  ac- 
cess to  them  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  pilots  are 
seldom  employed.  Vessels  anchor  very  near  the  walls 
of  the  town,  though  it  is  prudent  not  to  come  too  close 
in,  owing  to  the  number  of  small  craft  at  anchor.  The 
depth  of  water  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  varies 
from  3J-  to  4,  and  at  two  cables'  length  from  7  to  8 
fathoms,  whence  to  Cape  Carabourum  it  varies  from 
12  to  17  fathoms.  There  is  very  little  rise.  Owing  to 
the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf,  the 
currents  setting  out  are  at  times  strong,  and  in  light 
winds  sufficient  to  impede  the  way  of  the  vessel.  Next 
to  Constantinople,  Salonica  is  the  most  important  port 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  1850  its  maritime  commerce 
reached  upward  of  $3,500,000  ;  viz.,  about  $2,000,000 
for  imports,  and  $1,500,000  for  exports. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  chiefly  engrossed  by 
the  British  and  French  flags.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cheap  cottons  and  woolen  cloths,  and  various 
other  manufactures.  Its  exports  are  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  timber,  wool,  sponge,  raw  silk,  wine,  sesamum 
seed,  tobacco,  and  staves.  Colonial  produce  and  man- 
ufactured goods  are  supplied  to  this  port — the  former 
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from  second  and  third  hands — by  England  and  Austria. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
participating  in  the  trade  in  this  species  of  merchan- 
dise. Neither  Austria  nor  England  could  compete  with 
this  country  in  supplying  the  vast  quantities  of  colonial 
produce,  and  the  cheap  white  and  printed  cottons,  which 
are  required  for  consumption  in  this  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  supplies  needed  for  the  daily  wants  of  60,000 
to  75,000  inhabitants,  Salonica  furnishes  large  quan- 
tities of  colonial  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  yearly 
fairs  of  Parlepi,  Lucca,  and  Seres,  where  the  sales  are 
always  made  for  cash.  The  high  price  of  French  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths  will  always  preclude  the  merchants 
of  France  from  successful  competition  in  this  branch 
of  trade  ;  and  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  circui- 
tous trade  through  Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Trieste,  and  Venice,  would  necessarily  favor  direct  ex- 
portation from  the  United  States.  The  prices  at  Sa- 
lonica are  always  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna. 

The  gross  returns  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Salonica  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1854,  show  a  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  import  trade,  viz. : 

Value  of  imports  in  1854 $3,770,235 

"  "        in!853 2,857,715 

Increase $912,470 

But  the  returns  exhibit  a  still  more  considerable  in 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  outward  trade,  viz. : 

Value  of  exports  in  1854 $5,492,080 

"  "        in!853 3.476.050 

Increase $2, 01 0,9  Jo 

This  large  increase,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
trade  with  the  port  of  Salonica,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  the  improving  state  of  the  country. 

The  navigation  returns  for  the  same  periods  exhibit 
the  following  results : 


Years. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

1«53  

Tons. 
113,498 

79,845 

Tons 
111,767 

81,192 

1854  

Decrease  

33,653 

30,575 

British  manufact's  and  produce  imported  direct.  .  .     $597,375 
"                       "              "         indirect.       521,350 

Total  imports  of  British  mamifac's  and  products  $1,11)S,7'25 
Total  exports  to  Great  Britaiu  27,800 

Balance,  in  1854,  in  favor  of  British  manufac's.  $1,090,925 

A  British  authority,  referring  to  this  trade,  says : 
"A  demand  for  British  cotton  manufactures  of  all  de- 
scriptions daily  increases,  and  every  year  there  is  some 
new  outlet  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  in  the  interior  by  the  importers  at 
Salonica  ;  hence  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  the  im- 
port trade  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  value  of  the 
export  trade.  The  Austrian  and  Saxon  manufacturers 
have  again  turned  their  attention  to  this  part  of  Turkey, 
and  are  sending  larger  parcels  of  low  cotton  goods." 

The  above  extract  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  trade  with  Turkish  ports. 

Exports. — Owing  mainly  to  the  Hellenic  invasion, 
considerable  delay  was  occasioned  in  getting  in  the 
crops  in  1854,  and,  consequently,  the  supply  of  grain 
at  Salonica  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Little  was 
done  in  wools  and  cottons,  the  prices  having  averaged 
too  high  a  rate  for  European  markets.  The  trade  in 
silk  was  considerable;  but,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  for  labor  and  fire-wood,  several  of  the  silk  factors 
preferred  sending  the  silk-pods  to  France  and  to  the 
Italian  ports,  to  drawing  the  raw  silk  at  Salonica. — 
V.  S.  Com.  Relations. 

Salt  (Ger.  Salz;  Du.  Zout;  Fr.  Sel;  It.  Sale;  Sp. 
Sal;  Russ.  Sol;  Lat.  Sal;  Arab.  Mdh  ;  Chin.  Yen, 
Hind.  Nimmuck;  Per.  Nun),  the  chlorid  of  sodium  of 
modern  chemists,  has  been  known  and  in  common  use 
as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of  food  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  found  in  this  and 
many  other  countries,  which  require  only  to  be  dug 


out  and  reduced  to  powder.  In  that  state  it  is  called 
rock-salt.  The  water  of  the  ocean  also  contains  a  great 
deal  of  salt ;  to  which,  indeed,  it  owes  its  taste,  and  the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  resisting  freezing  till  cooled 
down  to  280-5.  When  this  water  is  sufficiently  evap- 
orated, the  salt  precipitates  in  crystals.  This  is  the 
common  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  in  many  coun- 
tries. There  are  various  processes  by  which  it  may 
be  obtained  quite  pure.  Common  salt  usually  crystal- 
lizes in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  universally  known,  and  is 
what  is  strictly  denominated  salt.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2'125.  It  is  soluble  in  8'82  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  2'76  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. — 
THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

Besides  its  vast  utility  in  seasoning  food,  and  pre- 
serving meat  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  dur- 
ing the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  muriatic 
acid  and  soda,  salt  forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery,  by 
being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked ;  it  im- 
proves the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass ;  it  gives 
hardness  to  soap ;  in  melting  metals  it  preserves  their 
surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them  from  the 
air,  and  is  emploj'ed  with  advantage  in  some  assays ; 
it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving  certain  col- 
ors ;  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  processes 
of  the  arts.  Many  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure.  Probably  it 
may  be  advantageous  in  some  situations,  and  not  in 
others. 

Salt  Mines,  Springs,  etc. — The  principal  salt-mines 
are  at  "Wielitska  in  Poland,  Catalonia  in  Spain,  Alte- 
monte  in  Calabria,  Loowur  in  Hungary,  in  many  places 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  Cheshire  in  England.  The 
mines  at  Wielitska  are  upon  a  very  large  scale;  but 
the  statements  that  have  frequently  been  published, 
of  their  containing  villages  inhabited  by  colonies  of 
miners  who  never  saw  the  light,  are  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  These  mines  have  been  wrought  for 
more  than  600  years. — COXK'S  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  vol.  i.  149,  8vo  ed. 

The  salt-mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northwich,  in 
Cheshire,  England,  are  very  extensive.  They  have 
been  wrought  since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  ob- 
tained from  them  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  salt-mines  in  the  world.  In  its  solid 
form,  when  dug  from  the  mine,  Cheshire  salt  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  for  use.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved 
in  sea-water,  from  which  it  is  afterward  separated  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  greater  part  of 
this  salt  is  exported.  Salt  springs  are  met  with  in 
several  countries.  Those  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  salt  made  use  of 
in  Great  Britain.  The  brine,  being  pumped  up  from 
very  deep  wells,  is  evaporated  in  wrought-iron  pans 
from  20  to  30  feet  square  and  10  or  12  inches  deep, 
placed  over  a  furnace.  Most  of  the  salt  used  ih  Scot- 
land, previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  was  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  nearly  in  the  way  now 
mentioned ;  but  most  part  of  the  Scotch  salt-works  have 
since  been  relinquished. 

In  warm  countries,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the  crys- 
tals of  salt  made  in  this  way  are  more  perfect  and 
purer,  from  the  greater  slowness  of  the  process.  French 
salt  is  manufactured  in  this  mode,  and  it  has  always 
been  in  considerable  demand. 

Duties  on  Salt. — In  ancient  Rome,  salt  was  subjected 
to  a  duty  (rectigal  salinurum;  sit  BCHMAN,  Difstrtatio 
de  Vectigalibus  Pop.  Rom.  c.  C) ;  and  it  has  been  heavi- 
ly taxed  in  most  modern  states.  The  galelle,  or  code 
of  salt  laws,  formerly  established  in  France,  was  most 
oppressive.  From  4000  to  5000  persons  are  calculated 
to  have  been  sent  annually  to  prison  and  the  galleys  for 
oft'enses  connected  with  these  laws,  the  severity  of  which 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  about  the  Revo- 
lution.— Yoi'Nd'.s  Trai-ils  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  598.  In 
England  duties  upon  salt  were  imposed  in  the  reign  of 
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William  III.  In  1798  they  amounted  to  5*.  a  bushel; 
but  were  subsequently  increased  to  15s.  a  bushel,  or 
about  thirty  times  the  cost  of  the  salt!  So  exorbitant 
a  duty  was  productive  of  the  worst  effects ;  and  occa- 
sioned, by  its  magnitude,  and  the  regulations  for  allow- 
ing salt  duty  free  to  the  fisheries  a  vast  deal  of  smug- 
gling.  The  opinion  of  the  public  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  having  been  strongly  pronounced  against 
the  tax,  it  was  finally  repealed  in  1823. 

The  duty  on  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
15  per  cent,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1857. 

United  States. — The  following  comprehensive  account 
of  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  salt  in  this 
country  was  written  in  answer  to  a  request  for  the  sta- 
tistical information  it  contains,  for  the  use  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Parliament.  Its  author  is  a  promi- 
nent salt  merchant  of  New  York,  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subject : 

NEW  YORK,  April  28,  185T. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th 
instant,  in  which  you  solicit  information  respecting  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  the  quantity  made  in  the  United 
States  at  each  of  the  works,  the  rate  of  freight  to  the 
principal  ports,  the  toll  paid  on  domestic  and  also  on 
foreign  salt  on  our  State  canals,  etc. 

The  interest  I  feel  in  the  salt  trade  of  this  country 
prompts  me  to  take  some  pains  to  give  you  the  required 
information.  Yet  the  short  time  I  have  had  since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  precludes  me  from  answering  your 
several  inquiries  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  myself  in 
regard  to  their  accuracy. 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  give  you  the  following 
statistics,  which,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  believe  to  be  mainly  correct: 

ESTIMATED  QUANTITY  OF  SALT  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PER  ANNUM. 

Bushels. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (mostly  in  vats  built 

along  the  sea-shore) 46,000 

In  the  State  of  New  York  (Onondaga  County), 

about 6,000,000 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Alleghany  and  Kis- 

kiminetas  Kivers) 900,000 

In  the  State  of  Virginia  (Kanawha  and  Kings 

Works) 3,500,000 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky  (Goose  Creek) 250,000 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  (Xluskingum,  Hocking  River)  500,000 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  (Pomeroy  and  West  Colum- 
bia)   1,000,000 

In  the  State  of  Illinois 50.00C 

In  the  State  of  Michigan 10,00( 

In  the  State  of  Texas 20,OOC 

In  the  State  of  Florida 100,000 


Total 12,37G,OOC 

There  are  salt  lakes  in  the  United  States  territories 
—one  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Texas  and  one  o 
more  in  Utah — where  salt  of  good  quality  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  Nearly  all  of  the  salt  manufacturec 
in  the  United  States  is  made  by  boiling,  excepting  wha 
is  made  in  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and  the  Solar  Work 
at  Onondaga.  The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  tin 
Solar  Works  of  Onondaga  in  1856  was  709,391  bushels 
The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  kettles  in  Onon 
daga  in  1856  was  5,258,419  bushels.  When  the  work; 
(at  Onondaga)  are  generally  running,  they  requin 
3,000,000  gallons  of  brine  daily,  and  the  supply  is  no 
less  than  2,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  six  months 
The  annual  report  of  V.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  State  Su 
perintendent  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  which 
herewith  hand  you,  furnishes  valuable  information  ii 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  saline  deposit 
within  our  State,  and  such  other  general  information 
pertaining  to  this  necessary  article  of  animal  subsist 
ence,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  in 
teresting  public  documents  published  in  our  country. 
The  wells  in  the  Virginia  salt  springs  are  about  90 
feet  deep.  The  wells  at  Pomeroy  and  West  Columbi 
aie  from  1000  to  1200  feet  deep.  The  estimated  quan 
tity  of  foreign  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  an 
territories  is  about  13,500,000  bushels  per  annum.  Th 
amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  (for  va- 


ious  uses)  is  about  sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant, 
'he  consumption  in  France  is  estimated  at  21^  pounds ; 
n  Great  Britain  at  25  pounds  for  each  inhabitant.  The 
ost  of  manufacturing  salt  by  boiling  in  Onondaga,  as 
)er  estimate,  during  five  consecutive  years,  averages 
about  $1  per  barrel  of  280  pounds.  The  freight  charged 
m  our  canals  on  domestic  salt,  in  barrels  of  280  pounds 
:ach,  from  Onondaga  to  Buffalo,  198  miles,  is  about  15 
;ents  per  barrel  over  the  toll  paid  to  the  State,  which 
s  one  mill  on  1000  pounds  per  mile  in  the  canals.  To 
Oswego,  35  miles,  the  freight  is  about  six  cents  per 
>arrel  over  the  toll. 

The  freight  on  foreign  and  domestic  salt  from  Alba- 
ny to  Buffalo,  364  miles,  is  about  $3  per  ton  (of  2000 
>ounds)  over  the  toll.  Freight  from  Albany  to  Oswe- 
;o,  about  209  miles,  is  $2  per  ton  over  toll.  The  freight 
'rom  New  York  city  to  Oswego  and  Buffalo  via  Alba- 
ny is  precisely  the  same  as  though  shipped  at  Albany, 
although  148  miles  farther. 

The  toll  on  foreign  salt  on  our  State  canals  is  five 
mills  on  1000  pounds  per  mile.  The  freight  on  a  bar- 
rel of  salt  from  Oswego  to  the  principal  ports  on  Lake 
Erie  (average  distance  about  450  miles)  is  12  cents  per 
jarrel.  The  freight  to  the  principal  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan,  distance  about  1000  miles,  is  25  cents  per 
jarrel.  The  freight  from  ports  on  Lake  Erie  (say 
Cleveland  and  Toledo)  to  the  Ohio  River  and  Cincin- 
nati is  50  cents  per  barrel.  The  freight  from  Chicago 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  St.  Louis  is  50  cents  per 
barrel.  The  minimum  price  of  salt  at  the  Onondaga 
works  in  1849,  '50,  and  '51  was  from  70  to  90  cents 
per  barrel;  in  1852,  $1  per  barrel;  in  1853,  $1  12 ;  in 
1854,  $1  25 ;  in  1855,  $1  30 ;  and  in  1856,  $1  40  per  bar- 
rel. The  solar  salt  costs  about  the  same  price  to  man- 
ufacturers as  boiled  salt.  The  solar  salt  weighs  about 
70  pounds  to  the  bushel  (measure).  The  boiled  salt 
weighs  about  56  pounds  to  the  bushel,  varying,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  position  of  the  kettles,  to  a  weight 
considerably  above  and  also  considerably  below  this 
standard.  The  duty  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  on 
salt  manufactured  at  Onondaga  is  always  reckoned  on 
56  pounds  (the  statute  bushel),  and  covers  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  State  for  pumping  up  the  water  and 
delivering  it  to  the  premises  of  the  manufacturers. 

A  salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  largest  size,  is 
made  of  brick  about  12  to  15  feet  wide,  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  forming  two  parallel  arches,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  block.  Over  and  within  the  top 
of  these  arches  are  placed  common  cast-iron  kettles, 
holding  about  50  to  70  gallons  of  brine,  placed  close  to- 
gether in  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  arches.  A 
fire  built  in  the  mouth  of  the  arches  passes  under  each 
kettle  into  a  chimney,  built  generally  50  to  150  feet 
high,  averaging  from  50  to  70  kettles  in  each  block. 
A  single  block  with  one  row  of  kettles  is  about  half  of 
this  width.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  in  one  of  these 
double  blocks  in  the  year  (say  eight  months)  averages 
20,000  to  25,000  busliels  of  56  pounds.  The  cost  of  a 
bushel  of  salt  produced  at  Kanawha  is  about  17?  cents. 
The  price  of  freight  on  a  sack  of  Liverpool  salt  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville  averages  about  35  cents 
per  sack.  A  good  portion  of  the  coarse,  hard  salt  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  the  most  southerly 
islands  of  the  West  India  group  is  kiln-dried,  cleansed, 
ground  very  fine,  and  put  in  small  packages  for  culi- 
nary or  dairy  use.  The  amount  of  coarse  and  fine  salt 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  was  15,405,864  bush- 
els. The  amount  of  domestic  salt  exported  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1856,  was  698,458  bushels.  The 
amount  of  foreign  salt  exported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1856,  was  126,427  bushels. 

Yours,  truly,  SAMUEL  HOTALING. 

Patents  were  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
in  1856 — 1.  For  improvement  in  apparatus  for  evapora- 
ting salt.  2.  Improvement  in  apparatus  for  solar  salt 
evaporation.  3.  Improvement  in  salt  evaporators. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  SALT  MANUFACTURES  IN  TFIF.  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YF.AB  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1850. 


States. 

Number. 

Capital. 

Hands  ci 

nployed. 

AveniKf  yrjir 
pmd 

Annul 

Product  in 

Value. 

Male. 

Kimmlu. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bushels. 

Connecticut.  .  .  . 
Florida  

1 

1 

$4,000 
19,000 

$4,000 

1 
6 

1 

2 

$360 
1,440 

$144 

288 

40,000 

$5,600 
6  000 

Illinois    

1 

2,500 

2,000 

3 

720 

20,66o 

r.  i  

12 

121,450 

17,050 

153 

9 

16,896 

432 

246,500 

57  825 

3 

3,100 

7,225 

4 

1,080 

9,700 

Massachusetts.  . 
New  York  
Ohio      

9 
192 
32 

40,400 
819,950 
188,750 

60,000 
631,955 
35,633 

28 
873 
167 

7 

8,083 
299,376 
42,036 

11X12 

4,500,600 
550,350 

83,860 
998,1 

i".'2  '.".«:; 

Pennsylvania  .  . 
Texas  

47 
2 

168,360 
3,475 

57,189 

1,750 

219 
15 

'i 

55,020 
2,280 

"72 

919,100 
8,000 

800,796 

5,90(1 

Virginia  

40 

1,269,900 

234,623 

1230 

67 

317,136 

776  1 

3,479,890 

700,406 

Total  

340 

$2,640,885 

$1,051,425 

2699 

87 

$744,432 

$:I7'.>2 

9,763,840 

$2,222,745 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  SALT  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year  endin 

I  June  30, 

To 

185 

3 

185 

4. 

185 

5. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Canada  

508,285 

$115,666 

630,560 

$152,871 

529,003 

$152.516 

Other  places  

7,572 

4,063 

17,625 

6,155 

7,070 

3,563 

Total  

615,857 

$119,729 

648,185 

$159,026 

536,073 

$156,079 

IMPOKTS  OF  SAJLT  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  YEARS  1S53,  1854,  1855. 


Year  endin 

<  June  30, 

From 

185 

3. 

185 

4. 

185 

5. 

Bushels 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

6,613  '204 

$778,712 

7,080,979 

$1,000,192 

8,8s4,-M!> 

$1,205,268 

British  AVest  Indies  

1,734,864 

170,796 

1  863,166 

207  345 

1,187,775 

274,386 

Other  places  

1,718,913 

10:>,924 

1,214,231 

103,398 

2,S54;240 

239,326 

Total  

10,066,981 

$1,059,432 

10,158,376 

$1,310,935 

12,926,234 

$1,718,980 

EXPORTS   OF   SALT  OF  DOMF.STIO   PRODUCTION   FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  lx>7. 


Whither  exported. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

912 

8»1 

Danish  AVest  Indies  

1,304 

652 

509,5^4 

171,006 

Other  British  N.  American  Poss.  . 
British  AVest  Indies  

9,164 

410 

B,t49 

215 

12,000 

4,950 

7 

4 

30,050 

8,591 

1'25 

50 

Chili  

6,900 

1,568 

5,6C5 

1,323 

Total  

576,151 

$100,699 

IMPORTS  OF  SALT  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAE 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported 

Bushels. 

Value. 

2  624 

$554 

70 

15 

174,862 

31,7iiO 

12  800,868 

1,504.854 

74,955 

7,748 

Malta     

14562 

1,586 

191,298 

36,909 

Other  British  N.  Amer.  Poss.  .  . 
British  AVest  Indies  

9,904 

1.033,601 

1,806 
153,9(19 

1,640 

•271 

6,422 

1,022 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

14180 

2,75S 

France  on  the  Mediterranean.  . 

131,914 
40,126 

10,053 
2,908 

1,004,714 

7!i..r)41 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean.  .  . 

354,997 
1,368 

23,965 

'241 

93,143 

14,017 

Cape  do  Arerd  Islands  

18,925 

1,4  5 

5700 

918 

183,559 

JT,OT6 

Two  Sicilies  

T7B,602 

55,18S 

23,SOO 

1,068 

7.-..770 

15.319 

5.537 

1,279 

10,356 

4  7:i2 

China  

26,207 

Total  

17,165,704 

$2,032.583 

The  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected  on  the  Ononda- 
ga  salt  springs  during  the  year  1856  was  5,968,810 
bushels.  This  is  about  120,000  bushels  short  of  the  in- 
spection of  1855,  but  exceeds,  however,  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  being  160,000  more  bushels  than  were  re- 
turned in  18")4.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  population  in  the  Western  mark- 
ets for  Onondaga  salt,  and  the  additional  facilities  of 


transportation  constantly  brought  into  use,  the  inspec- 
tion for  1856,  according  to  the  official  Reports,  ought 
to  have  reached  6,500,000  bushels.  The  two  principal 
causes  producing  the  deficiency  may  be  found  in  a  more 
stringent  state  of  the  money  market  during  the  whole 
season,  and  in  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  salt  at 
the  works — $1  40  per  barrel  in  1856  against  $1  ;10  in 

1855.  The  amount  of  salt  actually  manufactured  in 

1856,  and  either  sold  and  shipped  or  remaining  in  orig- 
inal hands,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  former  year.    The  inspection  indicates  very 
accurately  the  amount  of  sales,  as  no  more  is  inspected 
during  the  manufacturing  season  than  what  is  required 
to  fill  orders.    The  arrivals  of  Onondaga  salt  at  Oswe- 
go  in  1856  were  3,483,987  bushels,  against  3,039,511:!  in 
1855 — an  increase  of  444,394  bushels.     The  arrivals 
at  Buffalo  in   1856  were  1,081,767   bushels,   against 
1,947,938  in  1855— a  decrease  of  866,171  bushels.     The 
arrivals  at  all  the  lake  ports  in  1856,  compared  with 
those  in  1855,  show  a  decrease  of  241,778  bushels. 

Saltpetre,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash  (Ger.  Saltpe- 
ter ;  Fr.  Nitre,  Salpetre  ;  It.  Nitro,  Salnitro  ;  Sp.  \itrnt 
Salitre  ;  Buss.  Senilra ;  Lat.  Nitrum ;  Arab.  Ubkir ; 
Hind.  Shorah),  a  salt  well  known  in  commerce,  and  of 
great  importance.  It  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  nat- 
ural and  an  artificial  production ;  being  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy, 
etc. ;  but  in  these  and  other  places  all  that  is  known  in 
commerce  is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process,  or  by 
lixiviating  earth  that  has  been  formed  into  nitre  beds. 
The  saltpetre  consumed  in  England  is  brought  from 
Bengal  in  an  impure  state,  but  crystallized,  in  bags, 
each  containing  164  Ibs.  Saltpetre  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and 
is  used  in  various  arts.  It  is  also  of  great  utility  in 
the  commerce  of  India,  from  its  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  dead  weight  for  the  shipping  engaged  in  it. 
Saltpetre  possesses  considerable  antiseptic  power.  That 
which  is  of  the  best  quality  and  well  refined  is  in  long, 
transparent  crystals;  its  taste  is  sharp,  bitterish,  and 
cooling;  it  flames  much  when  thrown  upon  burning 
coal- :  it  is  very  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  1*933.  It  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ki'ckmann  contends,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  dissert- 
ation (Hist.  i]f 1 'in-Hit.'],  that  the  ancients  were  unac- 
quainted with  saltpetre,  and  that  their  nitrum  was 
really  an  alkaline  salt.  But  as  saltpetre  is  produced 
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naturally  in  considerable  quantities  in  Eg3rpt,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  they  could  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  it,  though  it  would  appear  that  they  had  confounded 
it  with  other  things.  It  has  been  known  "in  the  East 
from  a  very  early  period.  Beckmann  concurs  in  opin- 
ion with  those  who  believe  that  gunpowder  was  in- 
vented in  India,  and  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Af- 
rica to  the  Europeans,  who  improved  its  manufacture, 
and  made  it  available  for  warlike  purposes. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  was  used  as  a  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  during  the  war  of  1812. 
The  soil  in  the  cave  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
saltpetre  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation, the  manufacture  has  been  abandoned. 

IMPORTS  OP  SALTPKTRE  INTO  THE  I'NITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
YKAR  ENDING  JUNK  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Crude. 

Ketined,  or 
partly  refined. 

094.041 
•23,933,708 
149,460 

Value 

$46,«60 

1,068,207 

5,992 

Pounds. 
3116 

13-26 
427 

Value. 

$190 

147 
25 

British  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic  . 

61,308 
1.475,920 

4,179 
31,425 

Chili  
Total  

26.314,437 

$1,156,403 

4869 

$362 

Of  this  amount  there  was  re-exported  the  following 
quantity.  There  were  no  exports  of  saltpetre  of  do- 
mestic production. 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OP  SALTPETRE  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Cru 

:le. 

Kefi 

led. 

erexpo 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value. 

Hamburg  
England  
Other  places  .  .  . 

1.350,000 
3,763,000 
656,008 

$69,233 
296,588 
46,948 

394,670 
1,331,588 
105,683 

$27,628 
99,275 
4,802 

Total  

5,769,008 

$412,769 

1,831,941 

$131,705 

Salvage,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  is  an  al- 
lowance or  compensation  made  to  those  by  whose  ex- 
ertions ships  or  goods  have  been  saved  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  seas,  fire,  pirates,  or  enemies. 

The  propriety  and  justice  of  making  such  an  allow- 
ance must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  It  was  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  Oleron,  and  Wisby ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  have  been  followed  by  all  modern  mari- 
time states.  At  common  law,  the  party  who  has  saved 
the  goods  of  another  from  loss  or  any  imminent  peril 
has  a  lien  upon  them,  and  may  retain  them  in  his  pos- 
session till  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage. 

Salvage  upon  Losses  by  Perils  of  the  Sea. — In  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  salvage,  regard  is  usually  had,  not  only 
to  the  labor  and  peril  incurred  by  the  salvors,  but  also 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  happen  to  stand  in 
respect  of  the  property  saved,  to  the  promptitude  and 
alacrity  manifested  by  them,  and  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  danger  from 
which  they  were  rescued.  Sometimes  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  a  half  of  the  property  saved  has  been  allow- 
ed as  salvage  ;  and  in  others  not  more  than  a  tenth. 

Parties  entitled  to  salvage  are  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  safety,  either  by  personal  exertions  or 
by  summary  sacrifice,  provided  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  course  of  their  regular  duty  to  make  the  exertions 
or  sacrifice.  Thus  neither  the  master  nor  seamen  of 
the  ship  in  danger  have  any  title  to  it ;  nor  have  any 
passengers  for  any  ordinary  assistance  they  may  give ; 
but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  passengers  to  remain  on  board 
in  time  of  danger,  nor  to  incur  any  responsibility  by 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  ship ;  and  if  by 
doing  the  one  or  the  other  they  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  the  ship,  they  may  be  entitled  to  salvage. 

If,  before  the  service  is  rendered,  a  bargain  is  made 
for  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  assistance,  this  amount 
settles  the  claim  for  salvage ;  so  if  two  ships  sail  as 
consorts,  as  is  customary  with  whaling  ships,  on  the 
terms  of  rendering  each  other  mutual  assistance,  neither 
can  claim  salvage  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  other. 

All  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  British  ship  are  under 


obligations  to  assist  ships  in  distress ;  they  are,  never- 
theless, to  receive  salvage  for  their  services,  subject  to 
the  conditions  expressed  in  the  Britihs  statutes.  The 
owners,  also,  of  a  ship  which  has  saved  another  are, 
besides  being  remunerated  for  stores  or  other  matters 
contributed,  or  injury  done  to  their  ship,  entitled  to 
salvage  for  the  detention  of  their  ship,  the  risk  of  va- 
cating their  insurance,  etc. — See  SHIPPING. 

The  salvage  is  to  be  paid  by  those  who  would  have 
borne  the  loss  had  there  been  no  assistance,  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  they  have  received.  If  the  ship 
was  in  the  course  of  earning  freight,  the  freight  must 
contribute.  The  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  of  the  master 
and  crew  are  not  liable  for  salvage. 

The  subject  of  salvage  was  largely  discussed  in  our 
courts  in  a  case  of  recapture.  The  District  Court  of 
New  York  allowed  as  salvage  one  half  the  value  of  the 
ship.  The  Circuit  Court  reversed  the  decree,  and  de- 
nied all  salvage.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  corrected  both  decrees,  and  allowed  one  sixth 
part  of  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges. 
The  court  in  that  case  admitted  the  rule  to  be,  that  a 
neutral  vessel,  captured  by  a  belligerent,  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  without  paying  salvage,  on  the  ground 
that  no  beneficial  service  was  thereby  rendered,  as  the 
neutral,  acting  properly,  would  of  course  be  discharged 
by  the  courts  of  the  sovereign  of  the  captor ;  and  they 
admitted  likewise  the  exception  to  the  rule  when  bel- 
ligerent captors  and  courts  were  notorious  for  their  un- 
principled rapacity.  This  rule  and  the  exception  have 
been  frequently  declared  in  the  English  admiralty. 
The  rule  of  British  jurisprudence  in  respect  to  recap- 
tured property  of  British  subjects  to  allies,  until  it  ap- 
pears that  they  act  upon  a  less  liberal  principle,  and 
then  the  allies  are  treated  according  to  their  own  meas- 
ure of  justice.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by 
statute  in  this  country,  and  is  founded  on  the  immov- 
able basis  of  reciprocal  justice.  Though  the  contract 
of  seamen  be  not  dissolved  by  shipwreck,  and  it  be 
their  duty  to  remain  and  labor  to  preserve  the  wreck 
and  fragments  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  yet  they  may  be 
entitled  to  recompense,  by  way  of  salvage,  for  their  pe- 
culiar services.  The  wages  recovered  in  the  case  of 
shipwreck  are  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  and  form  a  lien 
on  the  property  saved.  The  character  of  seamen  cre- 
ates no  incapacity  to  assume  that  of  salvors  ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of 
commerce,  inconsistent  with  natural  equity,  and  would 
be  tempting  the  unfortunate  mariner  to  obtain  by  plun- 
der and  embezzlement,  in  a  common  calamity,  what  he 
ought  to  possess  upon  principles  of  justice.  The  al- 
lowance of  salvage  in  such  cases  is  and  ought  to  be 
liberal ;  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  wages  would 
have  amounted  to  ;  and  even  an  additional  recompense 
should  be  made  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger  and 
distinguished  gallantry,  when  the  service  was  much 
enhanced  by  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  great 
value  of  the  property  at  stake. — KENT'S  Commenta- 
ries, vol.  iii. — See  INSURANCE. 

Sample,  a  small  quantity  of  a  commodity  exhib- 
|  ited  at  public  or  private  sales,  as  a  specimen.  Sugars, 
j  wool,  spirits,  wine,  coffee,  and  indeed  most  species  of 
merchandise,  are  sold  by  sample.  If  an  article  be  not, 
at  an  average,  equal  to  the  sample  by  which  it  is  sold, 
the  buyer  may  cancel  the  contract,  and  return  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  seller. 

Sandal-wood,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Santalum  al- 
bum, Linn.)  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large 
myrtle.  It  is  of  a  deep  j-ellow  color,  and  yields  an 
agreeable  perfume.  The  tree,  when  cut  down,  is  usu- 
ally about  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  but 
sometimes  considerably  more.  After  being  felled,  it 
is  barked,  cut  into  billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for 
about  a  couple  of  months,  during  which  time  the  white 
ants  eat  off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the  heart, 
which  is  the  sandal.  It  is  then  taken  up  and  sorted, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  billets.  The  deeper  the 
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color,  and  the  nearer  the  root,  the  higher  is  the  per- 
fume. Reject  such  pieces  as  are  of  a  pale  color,  small, 
decayed,  or  have  white  wood  about  them ;  and  take 
especial  care  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  wood  resem- 
bling sandal,  but  without  its  perfume. — MILBUKN'S 
Orient.  Commerce. 

Sandal-wood  is  extensively  employed  by  the  Hin- 
doos as  a  perfume  in  their  funeral  ceremonies.  But 
the  Chinese  are  its  principal  consumers.  They  manu- 
facture it  into  fans,  and  small  articles  of  furniture,  and 
use  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  Dur- 
ing the  j'ear  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1848,  there 
were  imported  by  British  vessels  into  Canton  20,732 
piculs  of  sandal- wood,  valued  at  $207,400  ;  and  the  im- 
ports in  some  years  are  more  than  twice  this  amount. 
The  average  importation  into  Calcutta  is  about  200 
tons  a  year.  It  grows  principally  in  Malabar,  in  the 
mountainous  county-  at  a  little  distance  from  the  low 
sea-coast ;  in  Timor ;  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands  in  the 
South  Sea.  Calcutta  is  principally  supplied  from  Mal- 
abar, while  China  derives  the  larger  portion  of  her  sup- 
plies from  Timor  and  the  other  islands.  It  is  seldom 
brought  to  Europe,  except  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use,  or  as  presents  for  their  friends. — BELL'S  External 
Comm.  of  Bengal;  CRAWFURD'S  Indian  Archipelago. 

Sandals,  a  species  of  slippers  worn  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  They  consisted  of  a  sole 
with  a  hollow  part  at  one  extreme,  to  embrace  the 
ankle  and  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare.  Orig- 
inally sandals  were  made  of  leather ;  but  they  after- 
ward became  articles  of  great  luxury,  being  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  stuff,  and  most  beauti- 
fully ornamented. 

Sandarach,  a  resinous  substance,  commonly  met 
with  in  loose  granules  a  little  larger  than  a  pea,  of  a 
whitish  yellow  color,  brittle,  inflammable,  of  a  resinous 
smell,  and  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  It  exudes,  it  is  said, 
in  warm  climates,  from  cracks  and  incisions  in  the  com- 
mon juniper  bush.  It  is  used  as  a  varnish,  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. — AIXSLIE'S  Mat.  Indica. 

San  Domingo.  The  old  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
of  San  Domingo,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  embraces 
the  territory  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  limits  between 
Spain  and  France  in  1777.  According  to  those  limits, 
its  area  would  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
island,  or  over  18,000  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  republic  reaches  about  126,500  souls,  composed 
of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and  blacks.  The  population, 
however,  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  exceed 
250,000  ;  but  this  is  probably  too  large.  The  natural 
productions  of  the  republic  are  all  kinds  of  valuable 
wood,  copper,  iron,  salt,  coal,  etc.  Its  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  its  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons exceedingly  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  chief  staples 
of  the  republic  are  mahoganj',  lignum-vitae,  dye-woods, 
tobacco,  honey,  and  hides.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  consist  of  assorted  cargoes,  flour,  etc. ; 
but  most  usualty  our  vessels  enter  the  ports  of  the  re- 
public in  ballast. 

The  tariff  of  duties  is  based  upon  a  fixed  value  assign- 
ed to  each  class  of  merchandise,  on  which  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  is  levied.  The  general  scope  of  these  duties 
ma3"  be  illustrated  by  selecting  from  the  latest  tariff 
the  article  of  flour.  The  tariff  valuation  of  this  article 
is  $5  per  barrel  of  from  175  to  200  Ibs. ;  the  duty  on 
which,  at  25  per  cent.,  would  be  $1  25.  These  duties 
are  permanent  (so  long  as  the  tariff  continues  unal- 
tered), and  are  in  no  manner  dependent  on  the  fluctu- 
ation of  prices.  The  tonnage  duty  on  American  ves- 
sels is  $1  per  ton  in  port,  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  the 
coast,  being  50  per  cent,  more  than  is  charged  on  the 
vessels  of  such  nations  as  have  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic,  or  have  entered  into  treaties 
with  its  government.  The  effect  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  discriminations  against  the  American  flag,  has 
been  to  give  to  the  flags  of  treat}-  nations,  especially  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  a  large  share  of  the  carrying 


trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  1854  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation  was  agreed  upon  and  executed  by  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  two  governments  duly  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  but,  objections  being  made  to  some  of 
its  stipulations  by  the  Dominican  Legislature,  it  was 
not  confirmed.  An  amendment,  denning  the  rights  of 
Dominican  citizens  in  the  United  States,  was  proposed, 
to  which  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  object 
ed,  and  thus  the  matter  is  understood  to  stand  at  the 
present  time.  The  following  tabular  statements  exhib- 
it the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  ending  with  1852,  togeth- 
er with  an  analysis  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  each 
of  the  ports,  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Plata,  during  the 
year  last  designated : 

TKADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Years. 

A 

ressels 
ntered. 

Tons. 

Vessels 
c  eared. 

ron. 

mports. 

Exports. 

1849 
1850  

248      5 

272     5 

279     5 
324     i 

0,082 
2.403 
4,449 
0,055 

216      1 
268      2 
261     2 
298     2 

6,139  3 
3,290 
1,776  1 

9,914  1 

266,960 
762,370 
1S9.470 
212,340 

$637,360 
1,047.055 
1,234,285 
1,620,660 

1851 

1852  .... 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  SHARE  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  OF  TUF 
TWO  PORTS  OF  SAN  DOMINGO  AND  POBTO  PLATA  IN  THE 
AHOVE  GENERAL  TABLE. 

ARRIVALS. 

Yean. 

Port  of  San  Domingo.                         Porto  Plata 

No. 
Vess 

ell.   Tonnage. 

Values. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Values 

1849   ... 
1850  
1851  .... 
1852  

130      12,428 
147      15,273 
128      14,'27'2 
162      19,375 

£140,885 
430,630 
532,780 
062.685 

118 
125 

151 
162 

7,654 
7.130 
10,177 
10,680 

5-126.075 
331,690 
606,690 
549,655 

DEPARTURES. 

Years. 

Port  of  San  Domingo. 

Porto  Plata. 

Vessel  Tonnflgo- 

ucs'    .Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Values. 

184->  .... 
1850  
1851  .... 
1852  .... 

115        9,863 
148      16,447 
119      12,912 
140      18,468 

1-270,625      101 
524,185     120 
394,965      142 
705,285      153 

6.276 
6.843 

8,864 
11.446 

$366.735 
522.S70 
839,320 
915.375 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SAN  DOMINGO,  1S52. 

Nationality. 

Arriva  s.                                 Departures. 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Ton-       Invoice    i  NO.  of      Ton- 
™ee-     Caries     Vessels'    "«*•• 

Invoice 
value"  of 
Carjroe*. 

British  
Dominican  . 
French  
Danish  
Dutch  
American  .  . 
Italian  
Hamburg  .  . 
Prussian  .  .  . 
Venezuelan 
Spanish  .... 
Swedish  .... 

Total  

38 
27 
30 
20 
20 
15 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

5,375   $75,840     38       5.375 
767    195,000        6           359 
5,727      25.505     30       5,660 
1,633    201,500      IS       1,713 
1,168      53,450     24       1,320 
2,266      65.300     14       2,050 
1,009      18,390       3          635 
352        5,950       2          352 
536      20,855       2          536 
96           845       1            22 
134            50       1          134 
312        ....          1          312 

$321,925 
3,250 
180,300 
49,510 
40,400 
57,000 
18,450 
10,000 
13,710 
350 
2,390 
8,000 

162     19,375,$662,685    140     ,  18,  468 

$705,285 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  POBTO  PLATA,  1S52. 

Nationality. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Cargoes 

No.  of 
Vesteli 

.    nage. 

values  of 
Cargoes. 

British  
Danish  .... 
Bremen  .... 
American  .. 
Dutch  
Hamburg  .  . 
Oldenburg  . 
Sardinian  .  . 
Hanoverian 
Swedish..  .  . 
French  
Portuguese. 
Spanish  .... 
Dominican  . 
Total  

82 
24 
9 
8 
8 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
16 

3,24 

1.^0. 
1,56< 
1,12 
74- 
1,04( 

20' 
75 
19E 
14? 
14f 
4T 
141 

r  $129,51 
>    166,21( 
t    119,or< 
31,501 
t      27.151 
)      26.15( 
,      40,00( 
45,00( 
1       
,       5,00( 


)       80 
)       24 
)       11 
)       11 
)       6 
)       6 
1       3 
1       2 
1 
2 
1 

3,140 
1,909 
2,032 
1.448 
513 
826 
316 

78 
447 
148 

$119,610 

306.'  445 
41,145 
17,426 
10^600 
54.42S 
25,500 
19,500 
65.375 
20,850 

.... 

"zsf. 

1 
10 

45 

86 

"475 

162     |10,6SO  $589,955]  153 

11,44 

$915,475 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  port  of  San  Domingo  during 
the  last  six  months  of  18")  1,  viz.  : 
Number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  28,  with  an 
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aggregate  of  2529  tons ;  of  these,  four  entered  in  bal- 
last, and  ten  with  assorted  cargoes.  The  homeward 
cargoes  consisted  of  mahogany,  lignum-vita>,  hides,  and 
honey,  and  amounted  in  value  to  $26,270.  During  the 
same  period  there  entered  six  vessels  under  British  col- 
ors, measuring  in  all  518  tons :  one  French  vessel  of 
139  tons ;  one  Danish  of  125  tons,  and  one  Dominican 
of  G8  tons ;  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  (exclusive 
of  American)  nine,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  850 
tons.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1855  there  en- 
tered and  cleared  40  vessels  from  the  United  States 
(under  the  American  flag),  measuring  in  the  aggregate 
3375  tons ;  of  these,  13  entered  in  ballast,  and  7  with 
assorted  cargoes,  including  one  laden  in  part  with 
flour.  Value  of  cargoes,  inward,  $27,650 ;  value  of 
cargoes,  homeward,  $44,GG4.  Homeward  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  mahogany,  Iignum-vita3,  satin-wood,  fustic, 
hides,  and  honey. 

The  commerce  of  San  Domingo  with  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1857  was  as  follows : 

Kxporta  to  San  Domingo $44,349 

Imports  from  San  Domingo 109,874 

Tonnage  cleared  from  United  Statca — American  1920 
"  "  "  Foreign  .  918 
Total 2833 

The  latest  revision  of  the  Dominican  tariff  bears 
date  18th  June.  1853.  The  valuation  of  several  ar- 
ticles, including  domestic  cottons,  boys'  shoes,  etc.,  has 
been  reduced ;  while  in  a  few  others,  including  wom- 
en's shoes,  there  is  an  increase — on  the  latter  article 
from  $7  to  $8  per  dozen,  which  will  raise  the  duty  from 
$1  75  to  $2  per  dozen.  The  financial  and  political  dif- 
ficulties now  experienced  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  general  movements 
of  its  foreign  commerce. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  HAYTI  for  the 
comparative  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  the  island  of  San  Domingo — embracing  the 
empire  of  Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Republic — exhib- 
iting the  value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  each 
country,  and  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  country,  dur- 
ing the  years  designated. 

A  Dominican  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  a  port  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  liable  to  a 
tonnage  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  that  being  the  duty  im- 
posed on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
arriving  in  said  republic ;  but  the  cargo  is  not  liable  to 
a  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  no  such  duty  be- 
ing levied  by  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  cargoes 
of  United  States  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  that 
republic.  —  See  HAYTI.  For  Political  Relations  of 
England  with  San  Domingo,  see  FRASER'S  Mag.  xlii. 
133 ;  same  article,  Living  Age,  xxvii.  126 ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  xvii.  372. 

Sandwich  Islands.  A  group  of  eleven  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1778.  Many  voyagers  report  that  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  natives  seems  in  no  respect  be- 
low the  common  standard  of  mankind.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  islands  that  this  illustrious  circumnavigator 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sudden  resentment  of  the  natives, 
Feb.  14, 1779.  Tamehameha,  chief  of  Hawaii,  becomes 
king  of  the  group,  1800.  Rihoriho,  his  son,  succeeds 
him,  1819.  Idolatry  abolished,  1819.  Rihoriho  and 
his  queen  died  in  England,  1824.  Kanikeaouli,  20 
years  of  age,  king,  1824.  Mission  established  by  the 
American  Board,  1820.  In  1832  there  were  900  schools 
and  50,000  pupils  in  the  islands.  Treaty  with  the 
French,  made  with  admiral  Dupetit-Thouars,  1837. 
Another,  enforcing  the  introduction  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, etc.,  1839.  Tamehameha  III.  becomes  king, 
Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  an  American,  prime  minister.  In  1831 
there  were  14  ships,  2630  tons,  belonging  to  the  isl- 
ands— which  are  important  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whaling  station. 

This  remote  but  interesting  group  is  situated  in  the 


midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  lat.  21°  N.,  and  long. 
157°  W.  It  comprises  eight  inhabited  and  four  unin- 
habited islands,  Owhyhee,  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  being  the  most  considerable.  They  are  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks 
rising  in  Owhyhee  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet 
in  height!  The  population  in  1847  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  above  112,000,  of  which  nearly  40,000  be- 
longed to  Owhyhee.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
native  population  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  for  some 
years  past,  and  does  not  now  probably  exceed  a  third 
part  of  its  amount  at  the  epoch  of  their  discovery.  The 
islanders  are  honorably  distinguished  among  the  Poly- 
nesian nations  by  the  advances  they  have  made  in  civil- 
ization ;  and  particularly  by  their  progress  in  manu- 
factures, navigation,  and  commerce.  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  the  American  missionaries  in  1820,  and 
is  now  the  religion  of  the  state ;  schools  have  been 
established,  churches  have  been  built,  and  the  forms  of 
religion  are  pretty  well  observed.  European  usages 
have  become  fashionable  ;  and  the  costume  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Americans. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  the 
principal  islands,  according  to  the  census  of  December, 
1853: 


Islands. 

Natives. 

Ku  re  i  (riiers. 

Total. 

Hawaii  
Maul     

24,103 
17,420 

259 
244 

24,452 
17  CC4 

Molokai  

3,565 

42 

3  637 

Lanai  

609 

599 

Oami  

17.S15 

1311 

19,126 

Kauai  

6,720 

264 

6,990 

Niihau  

TOO 

790 

Total  

71,108 

2120 

73,228 

The  staple  exports  of  the  islands  are :  Sugar,  molas- 
ses, sirup,  coffee,  goat-skins,  sweet  potatoes,  wool, 
hides,  salt,  tallow,  beef,  pulu,*  and  arrow-root.  Agri- 
culture has  made  but  little  progress,  and  will  never, 
probably,  occupy  the  natives  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  manj'  excellent  tracts  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coffee,  wheat,  vines,  etc. ;  but  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  so  easily  procured,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  but  few  inducements,  even  did  they  not  lack  the 
industry  and  enterprise,  to  become  extensive  agricul- 
turists. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  good  grazing  land  scattered 
throughout  the  island,  and  the  growth  of  cattle  is  a 
leading,  perhaps  the  most  profitable,  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry.  There  are  also  numerous  sheep 
ranges,  on  which  are  tended  about  12,000  sheep ;  but 
the  business  is  not  encouraging. 

The  eminently  advantageous  position  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  lying  on  the  great  route  between  Amer- 
ica and  China,  invited  at  an  early  period  the  enter- 
prise and  capital  of  several  European  and  American 
settlers,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  somewhat 
active  trade.  They  constitute  a  common  centre  be- 
tween the  three  principal  whaling  grounds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific — one  on  the  equator,  the  other  near 
Japan,  and  the  third  toward  the  Behring  Sea. 

The  principal  port  is  Honolulu,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  of  "tt'oahoo,  in  lat.  21°  18'  3"  K,  long. 
157°  55'  W.  Population  about  8500,  of  whom  about 
1200  are  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners. 
The  harbor,  to  which  the  place  owes  all  its  importance, 
has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  it  is  easy  of  access  at  all 
times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  18 
feet  water.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  being  narrow,  and 
composed  of  soft  coral,  it  might  easily  be  made  access- 
ible even  for  line-of-battle  ships. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  had  existed  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  1849.  As  far  back  as  1832,  when  the 
native  population  of  the  islands  amounted  to  130,315 
(nearly  double  its  present  number),  it  appears  that  the 


*  A  native  production  used  for  beda  and  pillows. 
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United  States  imported  thence  produce  to  the  value 
of  $920.  In  1833  it  amounted  to  $1094 ;  in  1837  to 
$6601 ;  in  1840  to  $16,293 ;  and  in  1841  to  $47,630. 
The  tonnage  employed  was,  in  1835,  682  tons  ,•  in  1836, 
1418  tons;  in  1837,  1574  tons;  in  1841,  1943  tons  ;  in 
1842,  1309  tons;  in  1843,  1813  tons;  and  in  1844,  3217 
tons — all  American. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  however,  that  the 
trade  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  the  United  States 
has  assumed  any  considerable  importance.  The  great 
wealth  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  California,  to- 
gether with  the  facilities  which  this  group,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  has  always,  as  already  intimated, 
been  enabled  to  afford  to  whaling  ships,  both  as  a  re- 
cruiting station  and  as  regards  the  general  supplies 
which  such  vessels  require  during  their  long  cruises 
in  distant  latitudes,  have  recently  given  to  these  isl- 
ands a  commercial  importance  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  not  have  been  reached  for  a  century 
to  come.  The  staples  of  the  island  have  now  a  market 
in  California,  close  at  hand,  and  the  communications 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  have  become  regular  and  fre- 
quent. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  Maj-,  1853,  and 
spread  with  such  fatal  malignity  throughout  the  group 
as  to  carry  off  nearly  8000  victims,  the  trade  of  that 
year  was  languid ;  the  markets  were  overstocked,  and 
prices  were,  consequently,  low  and  unremunerative. 

The  retail  trade,  especially,  shared  in  this  general 
stagnation.  The  whaling  fleet  of  1853  was  about  equal 
to  \hat  of  1852,  though,  generally,  the  results  of  the 
latter  year  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  former.  The 
average  catch  of  the  Ochotsk  fleet  was  over  1600  bar- 
rels, while  in  the  Arctic  seas  the  yield  did  not  average 
more  than  580  barrels.  Freights  also  ruled  low,  and 
the  demands  for  the  productions  of  the  islands  for  the 
markets  of  California  were  small,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  almost  nominal  difference  in  prices  be- 
tween the  two  places  precluded  all  hope  of  realizing 
any  profits  after  the  payment  of  duties. 

The  following  summary  of  the  recent  commerce  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  sources : 

The  total  amount  of  imports  for  1853  exceeded  those 
of  1852  by  $522,082  64.  From  the  United  States  they 
amounted  to  $954,919  93,  being  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  amount  imported.  The  imports  for  four 
years,  from  1850  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1850 $1,035,058  70 

1851 1,823,8-21  68 

1852 759,808  54 

1853 1,231,951  IS 

Giving  an  average  for  the  four  years  of  $1,225,175  02. 
The  amount  of  imports  for  1853  exceeded  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  four  years  by  $56,776  16. 

COMPARISON  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 
FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 

1850 $46,529  72 

1851 381,402  55 

1.852 881,143  51 

1S53 191,397  60 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

1850 $590,522  G3 

1851 3"9,S2S  94 

1852 257,251  69 

1853 275,374  17 

The  revenue  derived  from  imports  was  as  follows : 

In  1*0. . .  ...  $121,506  73 

In  1^>1 160,602  19 

In  1%2 113,091  93 

In  1853 156,640  17 


The  arrivals  were  as  follows : 

In  l^HO. . .  Merchant  vessel?,  409 
InlSsl...         »  »         446 

In  1^2...         »  "         235 

In  1853...        "  "         194 


Whale  ships,  237 
"  '•  135 
"  '•  519 
"  "  635 


The  following  summary  exhibits  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  year  1854, 
as  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  collector  general 
of  customs  : 

Total  value  of  imports  ...............  $1,396,7^6  24 

"        "  exports  ..............       f)sr,.rj-j  07 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  .....       811,663  57 

Of  the  imports,  there  were  from 
The  United  States,  Atlantic  side  ...... 

Pacific  side  ....... 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Australia 

China 

Sea 

Vancouver's  Island 

Tahiti 

Callao  ........... 


Imported  free  of  duty 

Goods  entered  in  bond  . .  .$219,740  03 

Goods  withdrawn  from  bond  for  con- 
sumption   

Imports  at  I.ahaina $42,277  79 

"  Hilo 6,25849 

"  Kawaihae 912  16 

"  Kealakeakua  . .  687  84 


68,578  73 

56,635  19 

53,412  11 

22,659  07 

8,167  50 

4,407  60 

192  00 

$1,265.022  71 
55,938  69 


25,683  56 


60,136  23 

Total $1,31)6,786  24 

ANALYSIS  OP  EXPORTS. 

Value  of  foreign  goods  exported $311,092  97 

"      domestic  products,  $121,054  70 
Value  furnished  as  supplies,  152,975  00 

. 274,029  70 

Total $585,122  6T 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  IN  1854  COM- 
PARED WITH  THOSE  OP  1853. 


Exports 

1853 

634  955 

581  777 

53  178 

IS  244 

28  513 

10  269 

Molasses  " 
Salt  barrels 
Coffee  pounds 

58,448 
3,509 
50,506 

41,879 
5,041 
91,090 

i.'ris2 

40  584 

16,569 

Hides  pieces 

1,741 

3,006 

1  265 

Goat  skins  " 

5,600 
16,452 

16.890 
15  405 

11.290 

1  047 

Arrow-root.  ...     " 

6,166 

6,166 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  or  OIL  AND  BONE  TRAN- 

BIIIPJ'EI)    IS    K't. 


To  what  Country. 

Season  . 

Sperm  (ill. 

Wlmlc-  Oil. 

Bone. 

United  States  .  . 

Spring.  . 
Fall  .... 

Gallons 

49,361 
00.449 
46.674 

Gallons. 

257,380 

1.2I-.S..W, 

104,760 
10,244 

654,241 
•jr.  888 

Havre  

11 

25.172 

46,810 

Total  

156,484 

1,665,921 

1,508,443 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  war  at  Honolulu  dur- 
ing 1854  was  25,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  675  guns : 
of  which  number  6  were  American,  9  British,  and  7 
French. 

Of  merchant  vessels  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during 
the  year  1854,  the  total  number  was  148.  measuring  in 
the  aggregate  47,288  tons  ;  of  which  there  were, 

American,  103— measuring 33.442  tons. 

liritish,         17—         "          4.7-S      •• 

The  total  number  of  whaling  vessels  at  the  ports  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  1854  was  565 ;  of  which 
there  were  American  534,  Bremen  8,  and  French  22. 

The  returns  from  the  port  of  Hilo  for  the  year  1854 
exhibit  the  following  commercial  movement : 

Total  value  of  imports $11,491  53 

Value  of  exports,  domestic  produce $3,323  31 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  82  whalers  lit 

an  overcharge  of  $2  25  each 18,450  00 

22,273  31 

The  transhipments  from  the  port  of  Hilo  during  the 
year  were  as  follows : 

Ppcrm  oil 00.800  gallons. 

Wlmlo  oil I14,26:t        " 

•\Ylmlebone 92,974  pounds. 

Whaling  vessels  at  the  port  of  Hilo  in  1854 : 


American,  80  vessels— measuring 

French,        2       "  " 

Total..  82      "  " 


. . .  29,898  tons. 
...     1,014     " 
...  307*12     •' 


SAN 


1G77 


SAN 


The  following  condensed  tabular  statement,  made 
up  from  reliable  sources,  exhibits  the  general  trade  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  from  1852  to  1865,  distinguishing 
imports  from  the  United  States  from  those  from  other 
countries : 


Vnlue  of 

Import*. 

Yean. 

From  all 

From  United 
States. 

Exports. 

1852  

$7511,869 

$411,488 

$038,395 

1^-,:;  

1,281,951 

954,91!) 

460,772 

1854  

1,3:)6,7S7 

1,023,851 

585,123 

1865  

1,300,356 

790,574 

572,602 

Annual  average  

$1,180,241 

$707,458 

$505,723 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  the  total  value  of  exports  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1855,  was  $1,125,622,  of  which  $929,671  was  for  do- 
mestic products,  and  only  $195,951  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts. From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $442,899.  The  car- 
rying trade  between  the  two  countries  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  American  shippers.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  domestic  produce  as  given  above 
($929,671),  there  was  borne  in  United  States  bottoms 
$928,458,  while  there  was  only  $1213  carried  under  all 
foreign  flags.  Of  the  total  tonnage  that  entered  the 
United  States  from  these  islands  in  1855  (25,009  tons), 
24,807  were  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands go  to  the  United  States,  either  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  side,  and  the  statements  already  given  show 
the  proportion  of  the  imports  into  the  islands  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  468  whalers  that  touched  at 
the  islands  in  1855,  436  bore  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  20  were  French,  and  3  Hawaiian.  Of  the  158 


merchant  vessels  that  entered  the  Hawaiian  ports  the 
same  year,  129  were  American,  while  there  were  only 
8  under  the  British,  and  1  under  the  French  flag. 
Among  the  latest  acts  passed  by  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture relating  to  commerce,  which  has  been  published 
in  the  official  organ  of  that  government,  is  one  prohib- 
iting the  importation  and  sale  of  opium. 

A  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  between  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Four 
vessels  have  been  for  some  time  regularly  and  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  trade,  carrying  (especially  from 
Oahu)  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt  products  of  the  isl- 
ands, as  well  as  foreign  merchandise  from  the  different 
warehouses;  and  bringing  back,  in  return,  lumber, 
shingles,  ship-timber,  spars,  salmon,  coals,  etc.  This 
trade  has  had  the  effect  of  entirely  driving  from  the 
market  the  traffic  previously  carried  on  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  between  Honolulu  and  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and; "for,  although,"  says  a  recent  British  official 
report  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  "Vancouver's  Island 
possesses  superior  natural  advantages  over  Washing- 
ton Territory  with  respect  to  her  ports  and  several  of 
her  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  set- 
tlers, not  being  bound  by  any  conditions  that  can  not 
be  easily  fulfilled,  their  energy  and  private  enterprise 
are  unshackled." 

A  steam-mill,  having  two  engines,  one  of  eighty  and 
the  other  of  forty  horse  power,  has  been  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  Hood's  Canal,  and  head  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
opposite  Vancouver's  Island,  for  manufacturing  lum- 
ber, shingles,  laths,  and  planed,  grooved,  and  tongued 
boards.  This  mill  supplies  the  Honolulu  and  the  San 
Francisco  markets.  Other  and  similar  mills  have  been 
put  up ;  and  the  business  continues  profitable,  though 
competition  is  increasing.  For  an  account  of  the  lum- 
ber trade  via  San  Francisco,  see  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  EXHIBITING  TIIE  VALUE 
OP  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  TONNAGE  OP  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ARRIVING 
PROM  AND  DEPARTING  TO  EACH  COUNTRY  DURING  TIIE  YKA.RS  DESIGNATED. 


COM 

MERCK. 

MAVIG 

ITION. 

Years 

i'alue  of  Expr 

rts. 

Americ 

in  Tonnage. 

Foreip 

Domestic 
Produce. 

Foreign 
Produce. 

Total. 

ports. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from  the 
United  States. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from  the 
United  States. 

1845   

$1,560 

1846..  .    

243,034 

606 

1,377 

23i 

1847  

21,039 

760 

1,073 

1848  

6,508 

l,4-""8 

470 

1849     

43,875 

3,221 

3,066 

1850  .. 

64,474 

9,267 

31,623 

4,1C5 

11,970 

1851  

$381 

$381 

16,852 

18,91)2 

30,300 

3,215 

12,008 

1852.             

5,988 

12,814 

18,024 

5,047 

0,073 

1853  

29,406 

23,406 

16,575 

18,111 

20,260 

3,914 

4,118 

1854  

55,S:>1 

55,801 

119,130 

22,287 

19,835 

1,451 

1.417 

1S55  

$923,671 

195,951 

1,125,622 

442,8"9 

24,807 

10,311 

202 

2,200 

1S56.             

793,058 

126,347 

919.405 

249,704 

17,774 

17,550 

1,092 

1.81T 

1857  

803,084 

144,349 

947,433 

204,416 

16,742 

16,951 

187 

187 

The  proportion  which  the  United  States  had  in  the 
total  trade  of  the  islands  in  1856  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Total  trade $670°824 

AVith  the  United  States    249,704 


Imports.  Total. 

$1,151,422    $1,822,246 
919,406       1,169,110 


From  this  exhibit  we  find  that  in  1856,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  37  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
were  to  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was 
$669,700. 

On  the  whole,  the  statistics  published  for  1856  show 
the  trade  of  the  islands  in  a  more  favorable  and  healthy 
condition  than  those  of  any  previous  year  since  1850. 
The  number  of  merchant  and  whaling  vessels  visiting 
the  islands  during  the  year  has  been  less,  and  the  im- 
portations into  the  islands  were  $230,000  less,  while 
the  exports  show  an  increase  of  about  $100,000  for  the 
year. 

According  to  the  tables  published  by  the  Collector 
General,  the  importations  during  1856  are  shown  to  be 
$1,151,422  ;  the  exports  at  only  half  that  amount,  or 


$583,544,  omitting  the  sum  of  $87,280,  which  is  stated 
to  be  the  produce  of  vessels  bearing  the  Hawaiian  flag. 
The  total  exports  appear  as  $670,824. 

In  estimating  the  "supplies"  furnished  to  whale 
ships  for  the  year  1855,  it  is  estimated  that  each  whale 
ship  took,  on  an  average,  $275  worth  of  supplies,  or 
island  produce. 

In  examining  the  table  of  domestic  exports,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  exportation  of  staple  products  has 
not  increased  rapidly,  though  the  sum  total  of  domes- 
tics exported  in  1856  is  much  in  advance  of  previous 
years,  excepting  only  the  "potato  j'ear,"  1850,  which 
apparent  increase  is  owing  somewhat  to  the  different 
estimates  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  whale  ships.  We 
give  a  comparison  of  some  of  our  staple  exports  for 
four  vears : 


Exports. 

1848. 

1849. 

1855. 

1856. 

Gals,  of  molasses  and  sirup 
ljounds  of  sugar  

28,973 
499,533 
58,065 

41,235 

653,820 
28,231 
50,000 
31,488 

38,304 
28!),90S 
77,616 
25,000 
103,700 

58,802 
554,805 
63,532 

175,0110 
70,014 

"        coffee  

Oranges  .   

Goat  skins  

The  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  as  well  as  coffee 


SAN 


1078 


SAN 


in  the  islands  has  been  greater  during  the  past  than  in 
former  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  the  past  year  is  at  least  500  tons,  about  one 
half  of  which  has  been  exported.  Of  coffee  the  prod- 
uce has  been  not  less  than  300,000  Ibs.  Only  a  small 
portion  appears  above  as  having  been  exported.  But 
of  both  sugar  and  coffee  the  whaling  fleet  will  yearly 
require  larger  supplies,  as  they  leave  home  with  smaller 


stocks,  owing  to  the  high  rates  these  articles  command 
in  the  States. 

The  receipts  at  the  customs  for  1856  show  a  falling 
off  of  about  $35,000  from  those  of  1855,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  goods  ($230,000)  and  spirits  (3600  galls.),  and  these 
items  show  about  the  same  falling  off  as  the  number  of 
whaling  and  merchant  vessels  visiting  the  group. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  TUB  COMMERCE  OK  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  FOB  TEN  YEARS,  FROM  TUB  YEAR  1S47  TO  THE  YEAR 

185C,  (JIVING  THE  TOTALS  FOR  EACH  YEAR. 


Years. 

Total 
Imports. 

Total 
Exports. 

Domestic 
Produco 
exported 

Foreign 
Produce 
exported. 

Total  Cus- 
Keceipta 

Oil  and  Bone  transhipped. 

No.  of 
National 

Vessels. 

Mcrrlmiit 
Veioels. 

No  or    {Gallons  of 
entries  r,f       Spirits 
Whalers.  (  consumed. 

Gain,  of 
Sperm. 

Gals,  of 
Whale. 

Pounds  of 
Bone. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1847 

$710  138 

^364,226 

>t2i>9  (US 

$65,208 

*4s  sni 

4 

Tii 

167 

3  271 

1848 

605  613 

300  370 

266  819 

33,551 

55568 

6 

M 

254 

3  443 

1849. 

729,T39 

477,845 

279,743 

198,102 

83,231 

12 

isn 

274 

5,717 

1850. 

1,035,058 

783,052 

536,522 

246,529 

121,506 

12 

460 

00,304 

237 

8,252 

1881. 

1,823,821 

6M,231 

309,828 

:^1.4M2 

I('.0,0ll2 

104,362 

909,379 

001,004 

7 

440 

87,920 

220 

0.5(10 

1852. 

753,868 

638,395 

257,251 

381,142 

113,091 

173,490 

1,132,738 

3,15:1,951 

3 

236 

61,065 

519' 

14,150 

1853. 

1,401,975 

472,996 

281,693 

191,397 

155,640 

175,396 

3,787,348 

2,020,264 

7 

811 

50.451 

535* 

13,123 

1854. 

1,590,837 

585,122 

274,029 

311,09-2 

152,125 

156,484 

1,683,922 

1,479,678 

16 

188 

47,288 

525' 

17,537 

1856. 

1,383,169 

572,601 

274.741 

297,8.r>9 

153,411 

109,308 

1,436,810 

827.954 

13 

184 

51,304 

468* 

18,318 

ISM. 

1,151,422 

670,824    466,278 

'•M4.:.  10 

128,171 

121,294 

1,641,579 

1,074,942 

9 

1-23 

42,213 

366* 

14,779 

*  These  figures  give  the  number  of  different  entries  of  whalers  at  the  various  ports— some  of  the  vessels  entering  at  three, 
four,  and  even  five  ports  during  the  year.     The  actual  number  of  different  whalers  during  1856  will  not  exceed  240. 


Ports  of  Entry. — The  following  are  the  only  ports 
of  entry  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  viz. :  for  vessels  of 
all  descriptions,  Honolulu  (Oahu),  Lahaina  (Maui), 
Hilo,  Kealakeakua,  and  Kawaihae  (Hawaii),  and  Wai- 
mea  (Kauai) ;  and  for  whalers,  and  vessels  of  war  only, 
Hanalei  (Kauai). 

Port  Charges  on  Merchant  Vessels. — At  Honolulu. — 
Tonnage  dues,  fifteen  cents  per  ton  register ;  pilotage, 
one  dollar  per  foot  each  way ;  or  half-pilotage  if  no 
pilot  is  employed ;  health  certificate,  one  dollar ;  buoys, 
two  dollars ;  harbor-master,  three  dollars ;  clearance, 
one  dollar ;  pilot  for  anchoring  a  vessel  outside  which 
does  not  enter  the  harbor,  ten  dollars. 

At  Lahaina. — Tonnage  dues  the  same  as  at  Hono- 
lulu ;  boarding  officers,  five  dollars ;  lights,  one  dol- 
lar; canal,  if  used,  two  dollars ;  clearance,  one  dollar. 

At  Hilo. — Tonnage  dues,  pilotage,  health  certificate, 
and  clearance,  the  same  as  at  Honolulu. 

At  Kealakeakua. — Tonnage  dues  the  same  as  at 
Honolulu ;  boarding  officer,  five  dollars ;  clearance, 
one  dollar. 

At  Kawaihae  (Hawaii),  and  "\Vaimea  (Kauai),  the 
same  as  at  Kealakeakua.  Any  vessel,  having  paid  the 
tonnage  dues  at  one  port,  complied  with  all  the  port 
regulations,  and  obtained  a  clearance  from  the  collect- 
or, may  go  to  either  or  all  of  the  other  ports  of  entry, 
without  paying  any  additional  tonnage  dues  during 
the  same  voyage. 

Privileges  to  Whale  Ships. — Whale  ships  are  allowed 
to  land  goods  to  the  value  of  $200  free  of  duty,  and 
$1000  worth  additional,  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  without  being  liable  to  pay  anj'  ton- 
nage dues ;  but  if  they  land  more  than  $1200  worth 
(including  the  $200  worth  free  of  duty),  they  are  sub- 
ject to  tho  same  charges  and  liabilities  as  merchant 
vessels. — See  WHALE  FISHERIES. 

Penalties,  Restrictions,  etc. — Any  master  of  a  whale 
ship  who  shall  fail  to  produce  his  permit  when  called 
for  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,  or  more  than 
$50,  to  be  imposed  by  the  collector.  Any  vessel  hav- 
ing cargo  on  board  intended  for  a  foreign  port,  or  spirits 
in  cargo  or  stores,  and  touching  at  a  place  not  a  port 
of  entry,  without  a  permit  from  a  collector,  is  liable 
to  pay  double  tonnage  dues.  Oil,  whalebone,  or  any 
other  article  of  merchandise,  landed  or  transhipped 
without  a  permit,  is  liable  to  seizure  or  confiscation. 
Seamen  are  not  allowed  to  be  discharged  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  these  islands,  except  Honolulu  and  Lahaina. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  discharge  seamen  at  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  islands  without  the  written  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Honolulu  and  Lahaina  are  the  only  ports  at 
which  native  seamen  are  allowed  to  be  shipped,  and 
at  these  places  only  with  the  consent  of  the  governor. 


— See  United  States  Com.  Relations  •  STEWART'S  Jour- 
nal; HUNT'S  Merchants1  Magazine,  xvii.  33,  xviii.  316, 
xxiv.  185;  North  American  Review,  li.  503,  xxvi.  59 
(EVARTS),  Iv.  193  (R.  H.  DANA);  Christian  Examiner, 
xix.  244  ;  DE  Bow's  Review,  xiii.  457. 

Sandy  Hook,  Middletown  township,  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  is  a  sandy  beach  extending  north 
from  Old  Shrewsbury  Inlet  and  the  south  point  of  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink,  five  miles,  and  is  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide.  It  incloses  Sandy  Hook  Bay. 
The  lights  are  on  the  north  part.  The  Sandy  Hook 
lights  consist  of  tho  main  light,  and  two  beacons  placed 
in  position,  for  ranges  of  channels.  The  main  light  is 
in  lat.  46°  27'  42"  N.,  long.  73°  59'  48'''  W.  from 
Greenwich,  England. 

Light-ship. — A  light-ship,  painted  red,  of  about  350 
tons  burden,  and  showing  two  lights,  is  anchored  off 
Sand}-  Hook.  The  forward  light  is  30  feet  above  the 
deck,  and  the  after  one  40  feet.  She  is  also  provided 
with  a  bell  of  800  pounds  weight,  which  will  be  rung 
in  thick  weather.  She  is  placed  in  13  fathoms  water. 
Sandy  Hook  light-house  bears  from  the  light-ship  west 
by  north,  distant  6J  miles ;  Highland  light-house,  west- 
southwest,  distant  7  miles. 

Highlands  of  Navesink. — Navesink  hills,  on  which 
two  light-houses  are  built,  extend  northwest  and  south- 
east, about  southwest  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  Raritan  Bay.  The  correct  altitudes 
of  the  following  places,  which  present  themselves  to 
mariners  as  they  approach  them,  are  :  Mount  Mitchell, 
the  highest  point  of  Navesink,  Monmouth  county,  New 
Jersey,  282  feet;  Tompkins'  Hill,  on  Staten  Island, 
307  feet ;  Hempstead  Hill,  Queen's  county,  Long  Isl- 
and, 319  feet. 

Highland  Lights. — On  the  Highlands  of  Navesink 
there  are  two  light-houses  bearing  north  23°  W. ,  and 
south  23°  E.,  from  each  other  distant  100  yards.  The 
southern  light  is  a  revolving  one,  on  the  Presm-1  plan  ; 
it  is  248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north- 
ern light  is  a  fixed  light,  240  feet  7  inches  above  the 
sea. 

Ledge  South  Sandy  Hook. — On  this  reef  there  are 
but  9  feet  of  water.  The  northern  light  on  the  High- 
lands, a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  one, 
leads  right  on  the  reef.  This  ledge  is  south  half  cast 
from  Sandy  Hook  light,  7  miles  distant,  and  about 
1  £  mile  from  the  shore,  and  on  which  the  ship  William 
Thompson  struck. 

Oil  Spot. —  East-southeast  If  mile  from  Sandy  Hook 
light  is  the  Oil  Spot,  having  only  10  feet  of  water  in 
one  spot  at  low  water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and  about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  in  extent.  The 
along-shore  channel  is  inside  of  it. 
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False  Hook. — 1J  mile  east,  a  little  northerly,  from 
Sandy  Hook  light,  there  is  a  small  shoal  spot,  with 
only  12  feet  water  upon  it  at  low  water.  It  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  False  Hook. 

Neie  York  Harbor. — There  are  four  channels  over 
New  York  bar.  The  first  is  that  along  and  parallel 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  inside  of  the  Outer  Middle.  The 
second  is  the  South  Channel,  between  the  Black  Can 
Buoy,  No.  1,  and  the  Red  Can  Buoy.  No.  2.  The  third 
is  the  Main  Ship-channel,  between  the  Red  Can  Buoy, 
No.  2,  and  the  Black  Nun  Buoy,  No.  1.  The  fourth  is 
Gedney's  Channel,  between  the  Black  Nun  Buoy,  No. 
1,  and  the  Red  Nun  Buoy,  No.  2.  This  channel  runs 
west  by  north,  and  is  used  by  our  largest  class  ships  of 
war. — BLUNT'S  Coast  Pilot. 

During  the  year  1857  the  west  beacon  at  Sandy 
Hook,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  undermined 
by  the  sea,  was  removed  to  a  secure  position  by  order 
of  the  Light-house  Board,  a  new  screen  erected,  and 
the  main  light-house  fitted  with  a  new  lantern  and  a 
third  order  lens.  Gedney's  Channel  into  New  York 
Bay  having  two  feet  more  water  than  the  old  channels, 
was  unknown  nntil  a  few  years  since.  The  knowledge 
of  this  channel  is  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Had  the  true  depth  of  this  channel  been 
known  in  1778,  the  French  fleet  under  Count  D'Estaing 
would  have  passed  into  the  bay  and  taken  the  assem- 
bled British  naval  force. — Coast  Survey  Report,  1854  ; 
Light-house  Report,  1857. 

San  Francisco,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United 
States,  in  California,  on  the  south  promontory,  divid- 
ing the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific, 
inside  the  bay,  and  a  short  way  to  the  south  of  its  en- 
trance. The  latter,  now  called  the  Golden  Gate,  little 
more  than  a  mile  in  width,  has  on  its  south  side  an 
old  Spanish  fort,  or  presidio,  in  lat.  37°  48'  30"  N., 
long.  122°  27'  23''  W.  Having  passed  the  fort,  the 
course  to  the  town  is  nearly  east  from  three  to  four 
miles,  and  then  south  and  west  about  as  much  more. 
The  city  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  skirted  by 
extensive  flats,  some  of  which  are  now  being  formed 
into  docks.  Its  growth  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 
In  the  early  part  of  1848  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  rude 
cabins ;  whereas  it  has  now  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  a 
custom-house,  sundry  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings, with  great  numbers  of  private  houses,  many  of 
which  are  of  wood,  but  many  also  of  adobe  (sun-dried) 
and  burned  bricks,  with  a  vast  number  of  attached  tents 
and  booths.  And  while  such  is  the  metamorphosis  on 
shore,  her  waters,  which  were  formerly  quite  deserted, 
are  crowded  with  ships  and  steamers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world !  San  Francisco  is  indebted,  as  every  one 
knows,  for  this  all  but  miraculous  transformation  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which 
fall  into  her  bay,  and  in  the  quartz  of  the  contiguous 
mountains.  Such,  however,  are  the  advantages  of  her 
situation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  gold  deposits,  though  it  might 
check  for  a  while,  would  not  permanently  affect  the 
growth  of  the  city,  or  the  extent  of  her  trade.  To  ob- 
viate the  shallowness  of  the  water  close  to  the  town, 
a  wharf  2300  feet  in  length  has  already  been  projected 
into  the  bay,  and  to  it  all  sorts  of  vessels  are  safely 
moored  The  construction  of  extensive  docks  has  also 
been  commenced ;  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  the  accommodation  necessary  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  of  the  town. 

San  Francisco  stands  on  a  sandy  level ;  and  during 
the  wet  season,  when  it  is  most  crowded,  the  streets 
were  at  first  mere  puddles,  into  which  carriages  sunk 
to  the  axles ;  while  in  the  dry  season  the  annoyance 
from  dust  was  all  but  intolerable.  But  these  incon- 
veniences have  been  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by 
flooring  the  streets,  or  covering  them  with  stout  planks, 
a  process  which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  had  the  most  complete  success  The  city  has  suf- 


fered much  from  fires,  by  which,  indeed,  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  laid  waste.  These,  however,  have  been 
speedily  repaired ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  no  traces  are 
seen  of  the  most  destructive  conflagrations.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  houses  of  brick  or  stone  are  substitu- 
ted for  those  of  wood  and  for  tents,  fires  will  become 
less  frequent  and  less  destructive. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  the  most  motley 
that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  though  Americans  predom- 
inate, a  large  admixture  is  to  be  seen  of  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Gambling  is  very  prev- 
alent ;  and  is,  perhaps,  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
here,  during  the  rainy  season,  than  in  any  other  place 
either  of  the  New  or  the  Old  World.  But  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
population  has  been  brought  together;  and  the  pas- 
ion  will  no  doubt  abate  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  change  or  lose  their  influence.  Lynch- 
law  has  been  here  reduced  to  a  system,  and  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  where  else  ;  and,  despite  the 
gross  abuses  to  which  it  unavoidably  leads,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with.  A  sense  of  its  necessity  has  led,  not  only  to  its 
being  adopted,  but  to  its  being  generally  approved. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  so  great  a  disparity 
between  the  sexes  as  in  San  Francisco,  there  being  at 
least  from  three  to  five  men  for  one  woman.  But  this 
disparity  is  gradually  lessening,  and  with  it  some  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  present  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  population  of  the  city  differs  widely  at 
different  periods,  being  crowded  in  the  wet,  and  com- 
paratively deserted  in  the  dry  season.  Though  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State,  it  is 
not  its  capital.  That  distinction  has  been  conferred 
on  San  Jose  in  consequence  of  its  more  central  situa- 
tion. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  though,  as  already  stated, 
it  has  a  narrow  entrance,  expands  within  into  one  of 
the  noblest  basins  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with, 
having  a  coast  line  of  about  275  miles.  The  town  has 
already  become  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade,  and 
will  most  likely  be  the  grand  emporium  of  the  vast 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific. The  trade  with  China,  Australia,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  is  even  now 
very  extensive,  and  several  ships  have  been  fitted  out 
for  the  whale-fishery.  At  present,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  city  is  with  Panama  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Oregon  on  the  other;  bringing  immigrants  and 
all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  former,  and 
corn  and  other  raw  produce  from  the  latter.  But  she 
has  also  an  extensive  trade  with  Chili,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  with  Europe  by  Cape 
Horn.  The  importation  of  man}'  sorts  of  products  has 
been  completely  overdone,  and  some  varieties  of  manu- 
factured goods  might,  in  1853  and  1854,  be  bought  in 
San  Francisco  as  cheap,  as  in  Liverpool  or  Havre. 
This,  however,  is  a  species  of  miscalculation  incident 
to  the  opening  of  all  new  markets,  and  will  speedily 
correct  itself.  Gold  bullion,  with  small  but  increasing 
quantities  of  quicksilver,  and  hides,  have  hitherto  been 
the  all  but  exclusive  articles  of  export. 

The  subjoined  tabular  form  gives  at  a  comprehen- 
sive glance  the  amounts  of  the  assessments,  together 
with  the  rates  of  taxation  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  for  eight  fiscal  years,  since  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  local  government,  viz. : 


Fiscal 

Hale  of 
Taxation 
percent. 

Amount  of  Assessments. 

Real 
Estate. 

Improve- 

Property 

Yearly 
Total. 

1850-'  51 
1851-'  52 
1852-'  53 
1853-'  54 
1854-.'55 
1S55-'5G 
1856-'  57 
1857  -'58 

Dls.  rts. 
2  00 
4  10 
4  41 
3  SSi 
3  S5J 
3  855 
2  30 
2  30 

Dollars. 

16,849,064 

11,141,403 
15,676,350 
17,889,850 
19.765,285 
18,607,800 
17,827,617 
16,106,890 

Dolldrs. 
In  pers'al 
ditto 
ditto 
6,158,300 
9,159,935 
8,394,925 
8,345,667 
7,814,920 

Dollars 
4,772,16.0 
2,8T5,440 
2,805,381 
4,852,000 
5,837,607 
5,073,847 
4,194,070 
15,784,295 

Dollars. 

21,621,214 
14,016,903 
18,481,737 
28,900,150 
34,762,827 
32,076,572 
30,368,254 
3:1,706,105 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  XUMISKK  OK  PASSENGERS  UY  SEA  ARRIV- 
ING  AT   AND  DEPARTING  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  SAN   FRANCIBCO 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1856. 

ARRIVALS,  YEAR  1856. 


From 

Women. 

CluMren. 

Total. 

11,265 

4026 

1943 

17,233 

San  Juan  

3,144 

883 

121 

4.143 

1'nited  States  ports  direct 

23 
5,81!) 

11 
19 

39 
5  338 

13 

11 

24 

106 

22 

3 

131 

130 

65 

195 

Peru     

7 

2 

g 

Chili            v 

46 

18 

64 

413 

72 

4 

48  » 

Other  Pacific  Islands  

13 

13 

Australia  

188 

37 

225 

Mexico  

161 

63 

7 

231 

Russian  Poss.,  X.  W.  Coast 
Other  ports  
Total  

45 
62 
20,940 

1 
14 
5244 

1 
3 

2081 

47 
79 

28,265 

DEPARTURES,  YEAR  1856. 


For 

Men. 

Women 

Children. 

Total 

Panama  

11,256 

762 

45') 

12  468 

>an  Juan  

4,849 

268 

193 

5,310 

i.'niteil  States  ports  direct 
-'nndwich  Islands  

10 
212 

4 
34 

3 

14 
241 

Other  Pacific  Islands  
China  

17 
3,214 

3 

9 

20 
3,223 

Peru      

129 

1 

136 

Australia  

412 

75 

437 

Mexico  

479 

121 

6fiO 

Chili  

232 

60 

352 

Other  ports  

3D 

5 

44 

Total     

20,1)09 

1343 

646 

22,903 

RECAPITULATION,  YEAR  1856. 


1     Men. 

Women. 

Children 

Totnl 

Total  arrivals              .          '20  1140 

5244 

24181 

'28  '265 

Total  departures  J20,!)03 

1343 

646 

22,908 

Excess  of  arrivals.  .  .  .  |        31 

3896 

1435 

5,362 

Showing  a  net  gain  of  population  from  arrivals  by 
sea,  during  the  year  1856,  of  53G2  souls.  This  is  a 
very  unfavorable  exhibit,  and  we  regret  to  make  it 
public.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the  de- 
partures were  927  souls  in  excess  of  the  arrivals.  It 
is,  however,  the  class  of  population  that  we  are  losing 
which  is  the  worst  feature.  During  the  last  half  of 
1856,  the  departures  of  male  adults  for  the  Atlantic 
States  were  2534  in  excess  of  the  arrivals. 

The  population  has  received  a  strong  reinforcement 
during  the  past  }-ear  by  immigration  over  the  plains. 
Early  in  the  season  exaggerated  estimates  were  made 
of  the  extent  of  this  immigration,  as  well  as  of  the 
quantity  of  stock  that  would  be  driven  over  ;  but  we  do 
not  overestimate  the  number  when  we  sajr  that  fully 
8000  persons  were  added  to  the  permanent  population 
of  the  State  by  the  overland  route  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  they  brought  with  them  25,000  to  30, 000 "head 
of  horned  cattle.  This  is  the  character  of  population 
that  the  State  needs,  and  if  Congress  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  over  the  plains,  we 
should  see  50,000  people  annually  leaving  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  make  their  homes  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  matters  are  now, 
with  virtually  but  one  line  of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  we  need  indulge  in  no  brilliant  hopes  of 
the  advancement  of  California  in  population  of  the  right 
stamp. — San  Francisco  Price  Current. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Congress  passed  an 
act  under  date  February  17,  1857,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Kear- 
ney, via  the  South  Pass  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State  of  California ;"  2.  For  a  road  from  El  Paso,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila ; 
3.  For  a  road  from  Fort  Defiance,  in  New  Mexico,  to 
the  Colorado. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures,  and  also  those  which  have  gained  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  together  with  the  amounts  of  our 
gain  and  loss : 


SAN 

ARRIVALS  AT  PANAMA. 
Panama 
San  Juan  ................... 

China  ...............    ....... 

Sandwich  Islands 
Other  Pacific  Islands  .  . 


Gain. 
4765 


.. 

Mtttfcd  .............................     309 

France  ...............   ................ 

Hamburg  .......................... 

Australia  ...........................     202 

United  States  ports  direct  ..........  .  . 

Peru  ............................   "127 


2115 
848 


131 


'25 


Great  Britain 

Other  ports g§ 

Total 2215  7577 

Balance  in  favor  of  California 536 

EXPORT  OF  QUICKSILVER. 

Flasks. 

To  Mexico 8513 

To  China nsi 

To  Xew  York 1500 

To  Peru 1567 

Of  the  exports  in  185G,  13,541  flasks  were  destined 
to  Mexico ;  4526  flasks  to  Peru ;  3009  flasks  to  China  : 
2414  flasks  to  New  York  ;  and  250  flasks  to  Australia. 
The  total  value  exported,  according  to  the  custom- 
house books,  was  $883,185. 

OPERATIONS  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  AT  SAN- 
FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  YEAR  1856. 

Deposit1). 

Gold,  ounces 1,645,66550 

Silver,     "      63,878  63 

Gold  coin $25.146,400  00 

Gold  bars 3,047,00130 

Gold  bars,  refined 122,136  65 

Silver  coin 184,000  00 

Silver  bars 25,343  30 

Total  coinage $28,524,831  25 

Exports  of  Treasure. — Statement  of  the  amount  and 
destination  of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  1856. 

To  Xew  York $39,765,294 

To  England 8,666,233 

To  China 1J! 


To  Panama. 

To  Sandwich  Islands  , 

To  Manilla 

To  New  Orleans 

To  Peru 

To  Australia 

To  Calcutta 

To  Chili 

To  Costa  Hica 

To  Society  Islands. . . 


253,268 
241,450 
133,265 
130,000 
6\750 
56,518 
47.050 
11,308 
t>,000 
6,800 


Total  shipments  of  treasure  in  1856. . .  $50,61)7,434 

"  "  "  1855...     45,182,631 

Increase  in  1856 $5,514,  Su3 

GOLD  PRODUCT  OK  CALIFORNIA,  1856. —ACTUAL  SHIPMENTS 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
To  Xew  York  and  New  Orleans,  for  Atlantic 

States $33,8:5,264 

To  England  direct 8,666,283 

To  China $1,308,852 

Less  Mexican  coin  included  . .       1,000,000 

308,852 

Other  foreign  ports 824,023 

Total  manifested $4'>,6H4,434 

Atlantic  passengers  estimated 3,'  S  >,.V2(> 

Coined  at  branch  Mint $'25,146,400 

Of  which  included  in  shipments     17,000,000 

, — — 8,146,400 

Total  estimated  production  of  gold $61,8^0,360 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCT  FOR  THREF.  YEARS. 


1854. 

1R5S. 

1W6. 
!>,7!>!>,170 

3,C83,626 

•25,141',.  4'  Ml 

$46,28.1,64'.) 
5,130,462 
4,628,964 
4,084,307 

$38,730,564 

3,873,056 
17,538,300 

England  and  foreign  .  . 
Atlantic  passengers  .  .  . 
Coined  at  Branch  Mint 
Total  

.-M'»i.  I1-2.-2T-2 
2,800,000 

$66,111,446  $7S,S30,360| 
8,000,000;   17. 

Less  Brit,  coin  shipped 
Estimated  production 

$57,742,272 

$5S,lll,4tc,  -i,, 

Of  the  annual  product  of  the  gold  mines  and  placers 
of  the  State,  it  is  difficult,  also,  to  speak  with  any  posi- 
tive degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  fire  of  May,  1851 ,  al- 
most the  entire  records  of  the  custom-house  were  de- 
stroyed, together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  books  and 
papers  of  mercantile  houses,  so  that  we  can  only  state 


SAN 


1681 


SAN 


the  recorded  amounts  exported  by  the  mail  steamers 
and  other  vessels  since  that  epoch,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  official  data  : 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCE  OF  THE  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA  HINCE 
THEIR  DISCOVERY. 

Previously  to  1S51,  assumed  from  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Mint $63,915,000 

1851                                40,980,000 

1852'"                  46,710,000 

is.v;                                           54,965,000 

1854'"                                              51,42i»,000 

iv,-)     '                                             45,18:;,niH> 

1856.'.';;.'.".;.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' KMm^io 

I  sr,7 60,043,000 

Add  probable  amount  in  hands  of  passen- 
gers, C  years,  $10,000,000  per  annum.     60,000,000 
•r(,tal $468,000,000 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
amount  of  uncoined  gold  in  the  hands  of  miners,  or  ly- 
ing on  general  deposit  with  the  various  express  agents 
and  bankers  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  the  amount  thus  retained 
in  the  country  is  fully  up  to  three  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  the  amount  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  included, 
an  emission  caused  by  our  inabilitj'  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  dust  bears  to  coin  in  such  shipments. 
The  shipments  of  treasure  to  China,  Manilla,  Calcutta, 
Valparaiso,  and  Honolulu,  the  present  year,  amount  to 
about  $853,000. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  the  total 
value  of  foreign  goods  imported  and  consumed  in  this 
region,  as  a  great  part  are  previously  imported  at  the 
eastward,  and  do  not  require  to  be  specifically  entered 
in  cur  custom-house.  In  stating,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  cur  direct  importation  of  foreign  goods,  for  the  year 
ending  the  1st  of  October  last,  at  $7,490,000,  we  merely 
do  so  en  passant,  without  reference  to  the  actual  con- 
sumption. If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  our  im- 
ports from  the  amount  of  our  annual  exports,  both  of 
produce  and  gold,  we  should  say  that  the  former  would 
amount  to  at  least  $36,000,000,  which  forms  nearly  the 
whole  basis  of  our  trade. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco  for  the  years  1855  and  1856  : 

1SSS.  1856. 

Treasure $45, 182,631  $50,607,434 

Foreign  merchandise,  produce,  and 

quicksilver 4.130,611  4,270,515 

Total .....: $4J,3727242  $54,%7,!)49 

In  estimating,  as  we  have  done,  the  imports  at  only 
£36,000,000.  or  two-thirds  the  amount  of  our  exporta- 
tions,  we  presume  the  remaining  $18,000,000  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  rents  and  other  revenues  of  ab- 
sentees ;  by  the  interest  on  foreign  capital ;  and  by  the 
remittances  of  miners  and  others  to  their  absent  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  those  of  others  whose  entire  earnings 
are  sent  out  of  the  country.  These  are  mere  specula- 
tive views  and  opinions,  but,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
data,  the}'  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  applica- 
tion.— San  Francisco  Price  Current. 

VALUE  or  EXPORTS  OTHER  THAN  TREASURE  FROM  SAN  FRAN 

CISCO   DURING   THE  YEAR   ENDING    DECEMBER    3),  1850. 

Australia $1.123,367 

New  York 1,113,500 

Mexico 781,059 

Peru 337,692 

Sandwich  Islands 241,302 

( 'liina 230,941 

Russian  Possessions  .  . .  127,910 

•  'hili ,  116.787 

Society  Islands „ .  01,819 

New  Granada 43,126 

Ports  in  the  Pacific , 35,453 

Vancouver's  Island 23,376 

Costa  Rica 12,000 

East  Indies 2,750 

Nicaragua ...'.'...  2. 430 

Total  exportation  in  1856 $4,270,514 

'•  1S55. 4,877,519 

Excess  in  favor  of  1855 $417,005 

The  exports  of  lumber  in  1856  were  8,900,000  feet. 
50 


EXPORTS  op  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINQ  DE- 
IIE.MIIKR  31,  1850. 
Fr.onR. 

Whither  exported              |Barrcls.    L'ases 

.    Hf.  Snck«.lQr.  Sacki. 

Australia  23o8      .... 

3200 

237,434 
4,000 
7,202 
l.USO 
6,826 
152 
40 
30 
2,570 
880 

Cliiiia  12U5         30 

13% 
1000 
1186 

M 
100 

Honolulu     161        2'.)1 

Russian  Possessions  ......        25      .    . 
San  Quentin                .  .            TO 

Tahiti              ...         .        101      .  .  . 

Vancouver's  Island  

Total  8920       321 

7021 

260,114 

Wheat  bags 

4,433 
4,753 
18,332 
5,330 
182 

FRANCISCO 
1856. 

Barley             " 

Oats  " 

Gritts  bbls 

BUSINESS  DONE  AT  TUB  CUSTOM-HOUSE  OF  SAN 
DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 

V  til  ue 

Duties 

Merchandise  in  bond  on  1st  Oct.,  1856 
Received  in  warehouse  imported  from 

$828,01)4 
1,400,995 

423,736 

$846,042 
510,651 

173,002 

Do.  transported  in  bond  from  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Orleans  

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 

t2,652,825 

&1,4<H,190 
425,512 

38,654 

784,466 

$4,029,695 

$502,183 
114,319 

8,090 
315,102 

Do,  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports  .  . 
Do.  for  transportation  to  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Boston  

Remaining  in  warehouse  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1856  

Imported  from  foreign  ports,  duties 
paid         .         

1*2,652,825 
£3,864,243 
1,404,190 
2,221,650 

$1,029,695 
$1,149.597 
532,183 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 

"  Free"  merchandise  imported  from 
foreign  ports  

Total  value  of  foreign   merchandise 

thrown  upon  the  market  

£7.400,088 

Total  duties  collected  

$1,741,781 

We  copy  from  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current  the 
following  statistics  for  the  year  1856,  to  which  we  add 
the  aggregates  for  the  year  1857  : 

STATEMENT  or  THE  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS,  WITH  THEIR  TON- 
NAGE, ARRIVING  AT  AND  DEPARTING  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  YEAR  1856. 

Arrivals  from 

No.  of 
Vessels.    | 

Tons 

128 
1034 
26 
43 
13 

140,370 
138,149 
40,903 
27.110 
15.574 

Great  Britain  

21 
31 
IS 
38 

!» 

11,729 

6.683 
7619 
5,531 
3,401 

22 
5 
5 
7 
12 
7 
11 
7 
11 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2,522 
2,049 
2,527 
2,031 
2.879 
2,815 
3,985 
879 
3,375 
537 
300 
278 
687 
182 

Russian  Possessions,  Northwest  Coast 

Hamburg  

Chili  

Peru                       .            .            

Costa  Rica  

Total  

1455 

440,015 

RECAPITULATION  FOS  THE  YEA 

American  vessels  arrived  from  domestic 
(i            foreign  p 
"              ''                 '•            whalings 
Foreign  vessels  arrived  from  foreign  po 
Total,  1S56                                 .   . 

RS  1S56-1S57. 
Vessels.      Tone. 
ports..  1162    287,519 
orts...     168    109,919 
-oyagea      12        2,879 
rta  113      39,6% 

14 

55    440,015 

33    427,.rj60 

Total,  185T  .  .                                             .  .  IE 

SAN 


1G82 


SAN 


Departure!  for 

No.  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Pacific  domestic  ports  

860 

137.456 

China    .            .... 

79 

72,734 

Peru  

50 

56,573 

Panama  

26 

50,0-27 

Calcutta  

27 

25,827 

Nicaragua  

14 

1S,052 

!'.» 

17.  two 

Sandwich  Islands    

42 

15,555 

29 

12,553 

43 

8,873 

Uussian  Possessions,  Northwest  Coast 

9 

7 

4,797 
0,002 

18 

3,855 

Chili    .  .         .            

21 

8.5(12 

3 

1,254 

15 

1,971 

Vancouver's  Island  

5 

CSS 

2 

34'l 

Mauritiu.-!  

1 

255 

3 

1,46'J 

France  

1 

900 

Total  

1283 

445.867 

KECAPITULATIOS  FOK  THE  YEAR  185C. 

American  vessels  departed  for  domestic  ports. .    866  143,181 

"           foreign  ports ...    283  255,771 

"              "                "           whaling  voyages      18  3,855 

Foreign  vessels  departed  for  domes-tic  ports ...        1  277 

"            "               "           foreign  ports 115  42,783 


Total . 1283    445,807 

The  tonnage  arriving  during  the  three  years  below 
Stated  was  as  follows : 

Arrived  in  1853. . .  . .   lOM        558JW 

»  1854 620        406,114 

"          1855 824        412,086 

Tie  tonnage  entering  from  eastern  domestic  ports 
in  1853  was  260,045  tons ;  in  1854  it  was  153,313  tons ; 
and  in  1855,  144,434  tons.  The  arrivals  of  the  past 
year  from  New  York  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  tons 
to  one  from  Boston,  the  actual  figures  being  89,951 
tons  from  New  York  against  45,601  tons  from  Boston. 

The  tonnage  from  all  quarters  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1856  comprised  1455  vessels  of  440,015  tons 
against  1520  vessels  of  517,919  tons  in  1855.  The  de- 
crease has  been  in  domestic  coast  and  foreign  trade, 
the  tonnage  entered  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports  being 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1855.  The  following  figures 
illustrate  this  ~ 


Arrived. 

iFrom  domestic 
|  Atlantic  Ports. 

Pni-ific  1'oits 

Fiomforpiipt 
J'trts. 

1855           .     .      .. 

Ton.. 
.  1        147.870 

lS'i,6S6 

TOII«. 
177,092 

1856  

.j       149,370 

.     138,149 

14\C17 

Increase  in  1850. 
Decrease  in  IS.Vi 

1,500 

i 

5l',4SG 

aV.ifc 

The  tonnage  entered  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports 
in  1853  was  260,045  tons;  in  1854,  153,313  tons,  in 
1855,  147,870  tons;  and  in  1856,  149,370  tons.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  imports  from  tlir.t  quarter  have 
hardly  decreased  since  1854.  The  great  falling  off  in 
trade  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  in  the  tonnage  en- 
tering in  1^55  -were  included  the  ocean  steamers  arriv- 
ing from  Benicia,  and  in  the  table  of  1856  they  are. 
excluded.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  coasting  trade 
has  fallen  off  20,000  to  30.000  tons,  compared  with  1855, 
which  is  owing  to  th«  decreased  shipments  of  lumber 
from  the  North. 

The  imports  this  past  year  from  Great  Britain  ex- 
hibit a  falling  off  of  near  60  per  cent,  compared  with 
those  of  1854,  The  tonnage  entered  for  four  years 
past  was  as  follows : 

1«53 35,334  tons,  j  1855 26,605  tons 

1854 22,114     "      |  1856 11,72'.)     " 

From  the  continent  of  Europe  there  entered  in  1855, 
13.242  tons  against  10,43-1  tons  in  1856. 

With  China  the  trade  shows  a  considerable  increase 
— the  tonnage  entered  in  1856  being  27,110  tons  against 
17,296  tons  in  1855.  The  clearances  to  that  country 
have  little  connection  with  trade,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  making  comparisons  with  previous  years. 


The  exports  have  been  upon  a  larger  scale  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  year  1856  than  to  any  other  country.  The 
tonnage  movement  for  three  years  was  as  follows  : 


Entered .    tor 

Departed " 


1«5  1*56. 

6,40.)       ;:.f!75 
10,292     15,712     12,558 

With  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  trade  for  the  years 
1854-'56  was  as  follows : 

1854.         1855  MM 

Entered tons    8,427     10,361      60*1! 

Departed "      8,065     10,'.i48     15,t)55 

The  increase  noticeable  in  the  tonnage  departing  for 
the  islands  in  1856  was  caused  by  a  larger  number  of 
clippers  than  usual  going  thither  to  freight  oil  home. 

With  the  other  Pacific  Islands  trade  since  1854  has 
ranged  as  follows : 


'  195-1. 

2551 

2287 


1S55.  1K56. 

3201       2522 
2715       i;,71 


Entered tons 

Departed " 

The  tonnage  movement  for  the  three  following  years 
with  Mexico  was  as  follows : 


Entered tons 

Departed " 


1S54.  1*55 

i!'.  77       3,459 
8065     15,s70 


5531 
8873 


EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  FOR  THE  YEAE  1857. 


To 

Treasure 

Me  K-hnndisc  aud 

lure. 

N  ew  York  

$35  287  778 

$2  158  000 

9  347  74<? 

2  993  264 

313  HgG 

244000 

410  '29 

Manilla  

278,'.  00 

7  143 

34  9'iO 

41  500 

744  055 

86  S03 

°"5  900 

32  000 

314  604 

80  000 

Chili    .    .               

33  479 

157  (i'K 

105  300 

54') 

Ilus.-iun  Possessions,  America 
Peru  

106,169 

13    7nO 

Society  Islands  

M  576 

Vancouver's  Island  

30.14) 

San  Salvador  

7,088 

Total  for  year  

$48,976,697 

$4  3"!i  T:> 

Treasure  

48,976.697 

Grand  total  

$53,306,455 

Uf.OAriTD'LATION  OF  THE  ATALVF.S  OK  FREIGHTS  TO  SAS  FllAN- 

cisco  FOR  THE  YEAR  1857. 

Freights  on  cargoes  from  New  York $1,309,244 

"  li  "     Boston 4*3,798 

"  "     Philadelphia '2-2.390 

"  "     foreign  ports 1.041,239 

Total  freights  for  the  year $2,842,671 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  TONNAGE  KNTKIUNG  THE  PORT  or  SAX 
FKAXCISCO  DUIUNU  THE  KOVKTII  QUARTER  OF  1857,  AND  THE 
TOTALS  FOU  THE  YEAR  1S57. 


AirlvHls  from 

No.  of 
VenMla. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

1857. 

iSS7. 

Atlantic  domestic  ports  
Pacific  domestic  ports   .     .    . 

18 
312 
5 

'i 

4 

1 

21.798 
48,048 
8,785 

"C17 
2,096 
709 

<:o 
IS88 

24 
2 
24 
18 
9 
2 
2 
4-2 
17 
12 
8 
4 
8 
2 
8 
31 
4 
6 
4 
1 
13 

a 

3 

5 
3 

1 

Ill  ,525 

18-2.1  :;C) 
46,2i.O 

1,630 
L6,9W 

8,335 
3,428 
B18 

295 
6.0.V2 
.;,'  ii 
1,617 
1,564 
1,313 
3,T!>3 

23.324 
1.  •.".!> 
919 
1.511 

4,7-29 
666 
671 

1,000 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua. 
Croat  Britain        

12 

4 

l.MM 

1,059 
146 
350 
680 
160 
1,068 
3,608 
;7:; 
462 
328 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
3 
1 

Russian  Possessions  in  Amer.  . 

liatavia  

3 

1*188 

:  ,,-t:i  Kica  

Chili.                       

1 

469 

l.oniliock,  I'uU-H  East  Indies.. 
Total  

879  |93,862 

1583 

SAN 
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Vessels      Tons. 

American  vessels  arrived  from  domestic  ports. .  1328  '2 '.<  1  ,•>>>  1 

foreign  porta...    122      80,833 

"  "  >l  whaling  voyages        8        l,r>(>4 

Foreign  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports 125      44,008 

Total 1M3  427,566 

CLEARANCES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  FOU  THE  LAST  QUAKTKB 
AND  FOB  THE  YEAH  1857. 


Clearances  for 

No.  of 

VtiMU, 

Tons. 

185'l. 

Tons. 
1857. 

2 
37 
10 

12 
2 
5 

is 

3 

4 
2 

2,933 
S,2'.)6 
6,602 
10,364 
123 
10,429 

9,-575 
1,076 
930 
313 

12 

504 
55 
45 
!) 
23 
4 
63 
24 
21 
13 
12 
12 
23 
8 
2 
10 
2 
4 
1 
1 

16,814 
92,244 
51,347 
38.313 
1,333 
46,373 
4,430 
23,977 
12,466 
6,970 
2,116 
8,839 
12,176 
10,158 
3,103 
755 
2,032 
713 
2,346 
363 
118 

S:iu  -hum  del  Sur,  Nicaragua.  . 

Chili..      .                           

Sandwich  Islands  

Society  Islands  

Manilla  

Kast  Indies  

1 
7 

1J49 
3.959 
532 

Australia   .     .   .         

Russian  Possessions  iu  Amer.  . 
Knssia  in  Asia  

Vancouver's  Inland  

4 

1,075 

Costa  Uica  

Batavia  

Han  Salvador  

Tehunntepec  

I 

118 

Total  

105  ,57,473)     848 

337,022 

RECAPITULATION  FOU  THE  YEAR  1857, 

Vessels.     Tons. 
American  vessels  clearing  ior  domestic  ports. . .  516    108,538 

foreign  ports 194    182,008 

"          whaling  voyages .      9        1,333 

Foreign  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports 129      45.143 

Total 848    337,022 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the  tonnage  arriv- 
ing from  and  clearing  for  domestic  Pacific  ports  needs 
explanation.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  de- 
partures of  that  class  of  tonnage  in  the  table  above 
comprise  only  the  small  number  of  vessels  which  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  at  the  custom-house,  on  account 
of  there  being  foreign  goods  on  board  exceeding  $400 
in  value.  The  arrivals,  which  are  correctly  stated, 
are  the  true  index  of  the  domestic  coast  trade. 

The  declared  exports  of  treasure,  however,  do  not 
bj*  any  means  comprise  the  whole  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  annually  leave  California.  Since 
the  great  bank  failures  in  1855,  miners  who  are  going 
to  the  East  prefer  carrying  their  money  on  their  per- 
sons to  trusting  to  bills  of  exchange.  Incidents  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  the  Central  America  demon- 
strated that  her  passengers  had  with  them  a  very  large 
amount  of  gold;  and  those  leaving  here  by  every 
steamer  for  Panama  take  away  in  the  aggregate  heavy 
sums,  of  which  no  account  can  be  got.  But,  at  a  low 
calculation,  ten  millions  of  dollars  leave  the  State  an- 
nually in  the  hands  of  passengers  by  steam  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  entire  product  yearly  of  our  gold  mines 
can  be  ascertained  only  approximately.  Persons  who 
are  qualified  by  position  and  observation  to  give  the 
most  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject  place  the  amount 
at  seventy  millions,  and  this  amount  is  probably 
rather  under  than  over  the  mark. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports other  than  treasure,  in  1857,  shows  an  increase, 
although  small,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year — the 
figures  being  $4,329,758  in  1857  against  $4,270,515  in 
1856.  The  great  increase  is  in  the  exports  to  New 
York,  which  have  doubled  in  value,  and  the  greatest  de- 
crease to  Australia,  in  which  the  falling  off  is  $809,000. 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  in  1857  were  as  follows : 

To  Mexico flasks  14,334 

To  New  York "        8,374 

'.     "        ijooo 

"      27,-'62 

The  exports  in  the  four  preceding  years  were : 

In  1853 flasks  18,800    In  1«55 flasks  27  165 

In  1854 "      20,963    In  1S56 "      23,740 


To  China 
To  (Jliili  .. 
Total . 


Tonnage  Movement  o/*  the  Port  q/"  San  Francisco. — 
The  arrivals  from  all  quartersduring  the  years  1855-'57 
have  been  as  follows : 

Vessels.         Tons. 

IRKS 1520  517,1*19 

1856 1455  444,015 

1857 15S3  427,566 

The  tonnage  arriving  from  domestic  Aflantic  ports 
during  the  past  year  exhibits  a  large  falling  off  when 
compared  with  that  of  1856 — that  from  domestic  coast 
ports  an  equally  large  increase,  and  that  from  foreign 
ports  a  falling  off  of  about  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
1856.  The  following  are  the  figures  : 


Arrived. 

l-'r.,  in  ilimii-ftic 
Atlantic  Ports. 

From  domestic 
Coast  Potts. 

Krimi  foreign 
Ports. 

Years, 
1856  

Tons 

14  1,370 

138,140 

Tons. 
14  ',617 

1857  

10:>,525 

182,030 

134,441 

Decrease  in  lc>57  .  . 
Increase  in  1857  .  . 

39,845 

43',887 

15,176 

The  tonnage  from  home  Atlantic  ports  in  1853  was 
260,045  tons,  being  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  in  1857 ;  the  arrivals  of  1854,  '55,  and  '56 
averaged  about  350  000  tons.  From  Great  Britain  the 
tonnage  arriving  in  1857  was  16,992  tons  against  11,729 
tons  in  1856,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  but  a  decrease  compared  with  preceding  years. 
From  the  continent  of  Europe  there  entered  in  1857, 
12,681  tons  against  10,434  tons  in  1856.  With  China 
the  import  trade  shows  a  slight  falling  off  compared 
with  1856,  the  totals  being  23,324  tons  against  27  110 
tons.  The  trade  with  Australia,  as  indicated  by  the 
tonnage  arriving  and  departing  for  the  past  four  years 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  as  follows : 


Entered 0,854 

Departed  10,21)2 


1S55.  1856.  1857. 

6.460        3,375        4,729 
15,712      12,558      10.1SS 


The  arrivals  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  best 
index  of  the  direct  trade  with  that  country  (a  number 
of  the  clearances  thence  being  vessels  to  freight  oil  to 
the  Eastern  States),  and  for  the  last  four  years  have 
been  as  follows : 


1854. 
1855. 


.  tona    8,427 
.    "    10,361 


1856 tons  6,683 

1857 "    3900 


It  will  thus  lie  seen  that  the  trade  with  the  islands 
since  1855  has  fallen  off  nearly  two-thirds.  In  like 
manner  as  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  arrivals 
frcm  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  indicate  the  trade 
proper  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  have  been  as  follows  : 

1854 tons  3977    1S56 tona  5531 

1855 "     3459     1857 "    6052 

These  figures  indicate  a  healthful  and  gratifying  in- 
crease in  the  trade  with  Mexico,  which  is  destined  in 
the  future,  to  become  of  very  great  importance.  The  ton- 
nage movement  during  the  past  j'ear  indicates  that  the 
imports  from  the  Eastern  States  and  foreign  countries 
were  about  18  per  cent,  less  than  in  1856.  and  although 
making,  as  a  general  thing,  a  nearer  approach  than 
ever  before  to  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mark- 
et, have  yet  in  many  important  respects  been  of  tho 
most  excessive  character,  and  have  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  those  interested  in  them 

Export  Trade  i9/"  San  Francisco. — The  prominent 
item  in  exports  of  course  is,  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  many  years,  the  product  of  the  mines.  The  ex- 
ports of  treasure  in  1857,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding  years  of  which  we  have  any  record 
stands  thus : 


In  1851 $34,4l20dO 

In  1852 45,77!),000 

In  1853 54,965.000 

In  1854 51,429,000 


In  18r,5 
In  1850 
In  1857 


50,691,434 

48,889.0- 


The  exports  in  1857,  when  compared  with  those  of 
1856,  show  a  small  falling  off  compared  with  those  of 
1855.  There  is  a  large  item  connected  with  the  ex- 
ports of  last  year  which  in  reality  has  no  bearing  one 
way  or  another  on  the  product  of  gold  in.  this  State. 


SAN 


1684 


SAN 


\Ye  refer  to  the  shipments  of  treasure  to  China  and 
Manilla.  In  1857  the  exports  to  those  points  were 
$3,272,164,  almost  wholly  made  up  of  doubloons  and 
dollars  received  from  Mexico.  San  Francisco  import- 
ed in  1857  $3,168,711  in  specie,  nearly  all  of  which 
came  from  Mexico,  and  went  from  here  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  More  gold  every  year  goes  to  En- 
gland direct,  and  less  to  New  York ;  the  figures  for  five 
years  past  show  the  change  in  this  respect : 

Exported  to  New  York. 

1S53 $47,916,443 

1854 46/289,64'J 


1S5&. 38,730,564 

1856 3!),765,294 

1857 35,287,773 


Exported  to  England. 

1853 84,975,662 

1854 3,781,080 

1855 5,182,156 

1357"!!.'!".'     9,'347,'748 


The  Light-house  Board  Report  for  1857  states  that 
•'the  steam  tender  authorized  by  Congress  in  1856, 
and  built  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  will  reach 
San  Francisco  probably  early  in  the  year  1858.  The 
presence  of  this  vessel  will  serve  the  economical  pur- 
pose of  transporting  supplies,  materials,  and  workmen 
for  building  and  repairing  the  light-houses,  and  also, 
in  case  of  incursions  of  the  Indians  from  the  British 
dominions  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  vicinity,  to  pro- 
tect the  keepers  and  citizens  in  that  quarter  against 
their  attacks.  Representations  have  been  made  that 
a  light  is  necessary  between  the  bays  of  Monterey  and 
San  Francisco,  and  one  on  Mare  Island,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  latter  is  recommended  mainly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  at  night  in  approaching  the 
navy  yard  and  Benicia." 

Part  Charges. — Pilotage  outside  Farralones,  $10 ;  in- 
side Farralones,  $8  per  foot;  tonnage  dues,  4  cents  per 
ton ;  dockage,  3  to  6  cents  per  ton  per  day ;  stevedore's 
charges,  75  cents  per  ton;  shipping  men,  $  5  each;  bal- 
last, rough  stone,  $2  25  per  ton ;  cobble  stone,  $2  75 ; 
sand,  $1  50.  Water,  1£  cents  per  gallon.  Day  labor, 
$5.  Port-warden,  $30  to  $75. 

Exchange. — On  Atlantic  States,  sight,  3  per  cent. ; 
England,  sight,  — d.  at  47d.  per  dollar ;  France,  sight, 
4  80  frs. 

Money. — Scarce  at  2  to  4  per  cent,  on  good  security. 
Doubloons  very  scarce,  and  wanted — 7  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. Mexican  dollars,  do.  do.  7  per  cent,  premium. 

Rate  of  Interest  on  Money. — By  an  act  passed  March 
13,  1850,  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  was  fixed  at  10 
per  cent,  where  there  was  no  special  contract;  but 
u  parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  any 
rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due,  or  to  become 
due  on  any  contract.  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such 
contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and  shall  bear  the  in- 
terest agreed  upon." 

San  Francisco  (Bay  of),  California.  One  of 
the  best  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  entrance  is 
very  remarkable,  bold,  and  rocky ;  a  mile  wide  and  4 
miles  in  length,  with  deep  water  and  no  obstructions. 
It  then  expands  into  an  extensive  bay,  in  which  lie 
several  islands ;  that  of  San  Angelo  is  the  largest  and 
highest,  and  covered  with  vegetation  to  its  very  top. 
The  next  in  size  are  Yerba  Buena  and  Alcantras.  The 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  36  miles  in  length  by  an  aver- 
age of  6  in  width.  A  large  portion  of  its  southern, 
eastern,  and  northern  shores  is  bordered  by  extensive 
and  wide  mud-flats,  preventing  the  landing,  at  low 
water,  of  even  a  boat ;  so  much  so,  that  the  eastern 
shore  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  u  distance  of 
30  miles ;  and  this  impediment  prevents  it  from  ever 
becoming  useful,  except  by  the  construction  of  extens- 
ive artificial  works.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Straits  of  San  Pablo,  which  divide  it  from  the  bay 
of  that  name.  The  Bay  of  Sail  Pablo  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, about  10  miles  in  diameter,  the  largest  segment  of 
which  is  a  mud-flat,  with  but  a  few  feet  of  water  over 
it.  On  the  east  side  lies  the  channel,  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  large  vessels,  leading  to  the  Straits 
of  Karquines,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  liivcr. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  froir 
the  Straits  of  San  Pablo,  for  a  distance  of  15  miles, 


;he  country  is  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  shores 
rocky  and  indented  by  small  bays.  These  obstructions 
reduce  this  extensive  bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it 
becomes  still  more  so  when  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  vessels  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  indeed,  with  the 
deep  water,  cross-tides,  and  exposed  situations,  there 
are  but  two  safe  anchorages,  viz.,  San  Francisco  and 
Sausalito.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  has  been  cele- 
brated, from  the  time  of  its  first  discover}-,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  that 
character,  even  under  the  seaman's  view  of  a  mere 
harbor. 

San  Juan,  or  St.  John  (sea-port  of  Porto  Rico). 
Although  possessing  a  magnificent  port,  considered 
one  of  the  best  on  the  island,  San  Juan  is  not  the  first 
commercial  place,  as  the  products  exported  thence  are 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Of  the  sugar  shipped  from 
this  port,  as  well  as  from  the  other  ports  of  the  island, 
the  United  States  receives  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  But  a  small  quantity  goes  to  England,  and 
also,  though  rarely,  to  France.  From  the  United 
States  are  imported  codfish  and  other  salt  fish;  salt 
meat,  boards,  lumber,  hoops,  staves,  and  butter ;  from 
England,  boilers  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  ma- 
chinery, small  quantities  of  iron,  and  heavy  supplies  of 
earthen-ware.  Spanish  vessels  take  in  cargoes  at  St. 
Thomas,  and  discharge  at  San  Juan,  thereby  avoiding 
the  duty  applicable  to  all  vessels  from  all  other  adja- 
cent foreign  ports,  in  the  ports  of  Porto  Rico.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  whole  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  but 
a  great  entrepot  of  European  and  American  manufac- 
tures destined  for  the  markets  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
— a  fact  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  importations 
from  St.  Thomas  into  both  these  islands.  The  annual 
exports  from  San  Juan  in  1853  consisted  of  11,369,304 
Ibs.  of  sugar;  5803  hhds.  of  molasses;  376  hhds.  of 
rum  ;  and  910,906  Ibs.  of  coffee.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  port  of  San  Juan,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  of 
the  island,  should  be  kept  in  so  deplorable  a  condition. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  vessel  drawing  16  to  18  feet 
water  could  take  in  a  full  cargo  at  the  wharf;  at  pres- 
ent a  ship  of  the  same  tonnage  can  receive  only  three- 
fourths  of  her  cargo,  and  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
wharf  in  order  to  get  into  water  deep  enough  to  take 
in  the  balance. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  {pseudo  Greytowit),  a 
sea-port  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lat.  10° 
55'  N.,  long.  83°  43'  "NV.  It  is  stated  to  have  the  best 
port  on  this  coast  between  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  and 
the  Boco  del  Toro,  and  to  be  much  more  healthy  than 
Chagres.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  hides,  indigo,  and 
coin,  brought  down  the  San  Juan  in  boats  from  Gran- 
ada. It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Captain 
Hollins,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Cyane,  July,  185J, 
to  obtain  redress  for  an  insult  to  the  American  envoy 
to  Central  America. — See  NICARAGUA. 

Sail  Juan  del  Sul,  a  port  of  Nicaragua,  Central 
America,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  24  miles  southwest  from 
Nicaragua,  and  the  maritime  harbor  nearest  to  that 
city.  Lat.  11°  15'  37"  N.,  long.  85°  .">•->'  56"  "VV.  It 
has  a  good  (small)  harbor,  surrounded  by  high  land, 
except  on  the  southwest  by  south,  where  it  lies  open  to 
the  ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  proposed  termini  of  the 
canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua. 

San  Salvador.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  states,  embracing  but  7500  square  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  Nicaragua  by  the  Bay  of  Con- 
chagun.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, but  the  country  is  generally  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. Indian  corn,  cotton,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  produce,  arc  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The 
most  important  article  of  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  tho 
chief  staple  of  San  Salvador,  is  indigo,  which  grows  in 
great  perfection  and  abundance.  Near  the  coast,  the 
lands  of  Acajutla  and  Libertad  produce  the  article 
known  in  commerce  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  of  which 


SAP 


1G85 


SAK 


about  20,000  Ibs.  is  the  annual  yield.  The  inhabitants 
display  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  an  arti- 
cle of  female  dress,  called  by  the  natives  relosas,  which 
is  much  used  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  San 
Salvador  has  a  coast  line  along  the  Pacific  of  about  150 
miles,  with  the  ports  of  Acajutla  and  Libertad,  and 
within  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  the  excellent  harbor  of 
La  Union.  Commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  S;m  Salvador  are  regulated  by  treaty  of 
January  2,  1850.  This  treaty  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  stipulates  for  rec- 
iprocity of  commerce  and  equality  of  flag,  without  any 
discrimination  as  respects  the  origin  of  cargoes. 

Sapaii-wood  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  the 
same  tree  that  yields  the  Brazil-wood  (Ccesalpinia  Sa- 
yan, Linn.).  It  is  a  middle-sized  forest  tree,  indigen- 
ous to  Siam,  Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.  It  has 
been  employed  for  dyeing  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
for  many  centuries.  It  found  its  way  into  Europe 
some  time  before  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  the 
imports  are  now  very  considerable.  Its  coloring  mat- 
ter differs  but  little  from  that  of  Brazil-wood,  but  the 
best  sapan-wood  does  not  yield  more  than  half  the 
quantity  that  may  be  obtained  from  an  equal  weight 
of  Brazil-wood,  and  the  color  is  not  quite  so  bright. — 
BANCROFT  on  Colors,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

Sapphire  (Ger.  Sapphir;  Du.  Sqffiersteen;  Fr. 
Sapfiir;  It.  Zaffi.ro ;  Sp.  Sajiro,  Sajlr ;  Kuss.  Jachant; 
Lat.  Sopphirus),  a  precious  stone  in  very  high  esti- 
mation. Colors  blue  and  red ;  also  gray,  white,  green, 
and  yellow.  It  occurs  in  blunt-edged  pieces,  in  round- 
ish pebbles,  and  crystallized.  Varies  from  transparent 
to  translucent.  Refracts  double.  After  diamond,  it 
is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature.  The  blue  variety, 
or  sapphire,  is  harder  than  the  ruby,  or  red  variety. 
Brittle,  specific  gravity  4  to  4-2.  It  is  found  in  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  France,  etc. ;  but  the  red  sapphire,  or 
Oriental  ruby,  is  not  found  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities any  where  except  in  Ava.  Next  to  diamond,  sap- 
phire is  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems.  The  white 
and  pale  blue  varieties,  \>y  exposure  to  heat,  become 
snow-white,  and,  when  cut,  exhibit  so  high  a  degree 
of  lustre  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamonds.  The 
most  highly  prized  varieties  are  the  crimson  and  car- 
mine red ;  these  are  the  Oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweler ; 
the  next  is  sapphire;  and  last,  the  yellow  or  Oriental 
topaz.  The  asterias,  or  star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  in  Avhieh  the  color  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apices, 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre. 

Sarcocolla,  a  sub-viscid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat 
nauseous  gum  resin.  It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow  color :  the  whitest, 
as  being  the  freshest,  is  preferred.  It  is  but  seldom 
imported. — MILBUHN'S  Orient.  Com. 

Sardines,  or  Sardinias  (Ger.  Sarddlen ;  Fr.  Sar- 
dines; It.  Sardine;  Sp.  Sardinas),  a  species  offish  of 
the  herring  tribe,  but  smaller.  They  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  our  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly 
plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Algarvo  in  Portugal,  Anda- 
lusia and  Granada  in  Spain,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Italy.  The  small  sardines  caught  on  the  coast  of  Prov- 
ence, in  France,  are  esteemed  the  best.  From  1000  to 
1200  fishing  smacks  are  engaged  in  catching  these  fish 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  French  frequently  cure  them  in  red 
brine ;  and,  when  thus  prepared,  designate  them  «»- 
choisees,  or  anchovied  sardines.  These  are  packed  in 
vessels  previously  employed  for  holding  wine,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  Levant.  When  perfectly  fresh,  sardines 
are  accounted  excellent  fish ;  but  if  kept  for  any  time, 
they  entirely  lose  their  flavor,  and  become  quite  insipid. 
Consumption  of  Sardines  in  the  United  States. — Th 
importation  of  sardines  into  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  fisheries  commence  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  last  until  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  quantities  consumed  are  enormous 


Each  evening,  upon  the  return  of  the  fishing  smacks, 
hey  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  per  dozen  :  they  are 
in  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes. 
These  fish  are  better,  and  have  a  flavor,  when  put  up  in 
oil,  which  they  otherwise  have  not.  They  are  found  in 
great  plenty  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne.  La  Rochelle  is  the  principal  depot 
for  the  fishery.  The  quantity  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  1852  was  59,840  kilogrammes ;  in  1853  the 
quantity  was  76,737  kilogrammes ;  in  1854  the  quan- 
tity was  estimated  at  100,000  kilogrammes,  and  of  this 
more  than  one  half,  strange  to  say,  was  for  California. 
— Letter  to  the  Dep.  of  State. 

Sardinia.  The  whole  area  of  this  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa,  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  is  estimated  at  28,229  square  miles,  con- 
taining a  population,  in  1852,  of  over  5,000,000,  viz. : 
the  continental  states  18,994  square  miles,  population 
4,500,000 ;  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  9235  square  miles, 
population  500,000. 

The  chief  staples  of  this  kingdom  are  raw  silk,  rice, 
maize,  wheat,  chestnuts,  wines,  olives  and  olive-oil, 
figs,  oranges,  and  citrons.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia 
the  productions  are  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  silk,  beans, 
and  other  pulse  vegetables.  There  are  several  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  though  the  wines  are  not  in  much 
repute  in  foreign  markets.  Piedmont  is  considered 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  continental  kingdom, 
and  usually  exports  its  surplus  produce  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  the  regions  along  the 
coast.  Silk  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  productions.* 
The  olive  and  vine  are  extensively  cultivated ;  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  are  also  grown ;  the  latter  of  which, 
mixed  with  roasted  chestnuts,  constitutes  the  chief 
food  of  the  rural  inhabitants.  The  minerals  of  the 
country  are  valuable,  consisting  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
manganese,  and  cobalt ;  but,  owing  to  bad  roads  and 
the  lack  of  capital,  they  are  not  worked.  The  salt 
springs  and  mines  of  alabaster,  marble,  and  slate,  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  government,  and  their  prod- 
ucts constitute  some  of  the  chief  exports  of  Sardinia. 
The  exportation  of  marble  alone  to  the  United  States 
amounts  annually  in  value  to  about  $15,000.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  silks,  velvets,  and  other  silk 
stuffs,  stockings,  common  linens  and  woolens,  and  the 
product  of  the  tanneries ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
silks,  few  of  these  manufactures  are  exported.  The 
chief  ports  are  Genoa,  Spezzia,  and  Nice,  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  Cagliari,  on  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Genoa 
is  a  free  port,  in  which  goods  may  be  warehoused  or 
re-exported  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland, 
Lombard}',  and  Piedmont. 

In  1815  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  "the  free 
port  of  Genoa  shall  be  re-established,  with  the  regula- 
tions which  existed  under  the  ancient  government. 
Every  facility  shall  be  gi^en  by  the  king  to  the  transit 
through  his  states  of  merchandise  from  that  free  port, 
under  such  restrictions  as  his  majesty  shall  judge  ex- 
pedient for  preventing  the  said  merchandise  being  il- 
licitly sold  or  consumed  in  the  interior.  It  shall  bo 
subject  only  to  the  usual  moderate  duty."  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States  with  Sardinia 
are  regulated  by  treaty.  Prior  to  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  (November  26,  1838),  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  this  kingdom  was  conducted  ex- 
clusively under  foreign  flags.  Indeed,  until  within  a 
recent  period,  the  commercial  system  of  the  Sardinian 
government  was  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
free  intercourse.  The  treaty  with  the  United  States 
guarantees  entire  reciprocity  and  perfect  equality  with 
the  Sardinian  flag  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
The  following  are  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  which 
relate  to  commerce : 


*  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  produce  more  raw  silk  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
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Perfect  reciprocity  of  commerce  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  inhabitants  of  the  one  enjoy- 
ing in  the  other  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  or  citi- 
zens. Vessels  in  their  respective  ports  to  enjoy  the. 
same  privileges,  and  to  pay  no  higher  duties  or  charges 
than  national  vessels.  All  commodities  and  merchan- 
dise, the  produce  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be  legally 
imported  into  Sardinian  ports  in  Sardinian  vessels, 
may  also  be  imported  by  American  vessels,  and  pay  no 
higher  duties,  Sardinian  vessels  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  principle  extended  to  all  exports  from  either 
country.  The  vessels  of  each  country  may  enter  the 
ports  of  the  other  with  cargoes  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try whatever.  Any  duty  or  restriction  imposed  on 
the  vessels  or  merchandise  of  the  one  country  in  the 
other  to  be  extended  to  the  vessels  or  merchandise  of 
all  nations.  Coasting  trade  reserved  to  national  ves- 
sels. Special  favors  to  any  other  nation  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  contracting  parties  respectively.  Vessels  of 
either  country  forced  into  the  ports  of  the  other  by 
stress  of  weather  to  be  exempted  from  port  charges. 

Article  9  stipulates  free  transit  from  the  port  of 
Genoa  across  Piedmont,  except  for  salt,  gunpowder, 
and  manufactured  tobacco. 

Oagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
lat,  39°  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9°  7'  44."  E.  Population 
in  1850  estimated  at  30,000.  The  city  stands  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  and  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea. 
The  public  buildings  and  churches  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  splendid ;  but  the  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow,  steep,  and  filthy.  The  Gulf  of 
Cagliari  extends  from  Pula  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Car- 
bonara  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four 
miles  across,  and  about  twelve  in  depth,  with  good  an- 
chorage every  where  after  getting  into  soundings.  A 
mole  projects  from  the  Pratique  office,  and  ships  usu- 
ally lie  about  one  mile  southwest  by  south  from  it,  in 
six  or  eight  fathoms  water,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of 
mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient  pier  harbor  at  the 
south  angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capable  of  containing 
fourteen  or  sixteen  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size,  besides 
small  craft.  Altogether  Cagliari  is  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Vessels  be- 
longing to  Sardinia  are  admitted  by  treatj-  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  Amer- 
ican vessels,  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their 
own  or  any  other  country. — See  CAGLIARI. 

Other  usual  provisions  respecting  the  appointment 
of  consuls,  etc.,  are  made,  and,  in  a  separate  article, 
his  Sardinian  majesty  continues  the  differential  duties 
in  favor  of  Sardinian  ships  on  the  importation  of  wheat, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Adriatic,  and  Mediterranean,  as  far  west  as  Capo  Tra- 
falgar. This  separate  clause  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  grain,  oil,  and  win^trade.  carried  on  with  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  always  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Genoa.  On  the 
12th  July,  1850,  this  differential  position  was  aban- 
doned, and  American  vessels  can  now  engage  in  the 
grain-carrying  trade,  as  well  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
commerce,  between  Genoa  and  other  ports  within  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  Genoese  vessels.  The  separate  article 
lias,  therefore,  become  a  dead  letter. 

Genoa  is  the  only  port  in  Sardinia  much  frequented 
l>y  United  States  vessels.  The  port  charges  are :  For 
pilotage,  according  to  draught;  anchorage,30  centimes* 
per  ton  ;  quarantine  dues,  3  centimes  per  ton  each  day ; 
board  of  health  fees,  40  centimes  per  ton;  measure- 
ment charges,  according  to  size  of  vessel. 

The  shipping  frequenting  the  port  of  Cagliari,  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  has  considerably  increased  dur- 


Yeur" 

Cotton. 

V,,]ue.. 

Tobac.-o   |     Values 

1850  

Pounds 
1,506,720 
2,136,100 
5,568,823 
1,629,025 
1,645,372 
14.777,765 

$152,910 
251,838 
416,^82 
156,422 
147,462 
1,283,387 

Hhds. 

10? 

8 
3414 
I!i2 
55 

3;m 

$o,23s 

818 
341,170 
21,900 
10,600 

383,245 

1851  

1852  

1953  

1S54  

1855  

*  100  centimes  are  equivalent  to  1S-C  cents. 


ing  the  past  ten  years.  This  is  owing  to  the  shelter 
and  refuge  it  affords  in  stormy  weather,  and  to  the  fa- 
cilities it  offers  for  obtaining  all  necessary  supplies. 

This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions that  have  visited  this  port  since  1845 : 


Year,. 

No.  ofV««i,. 

184T  

472 

22,693 

1848  

184:*  

1850  

1851  

1852  

56T 

1853  

1854  

803 

06,439 

The  chief  articles  of  American  produce  consumed  in 
Sardinia  are  cotton  and  tobacco  The  former  is  free, 
and  on  the  latter  the  duty  is  •'  reserved,"  it  being  a 
government  monopoly.  Whalebone,  refined  sugar, 
rum,  paints,  and  other  minor  articles,  are  also  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  to  Sardinia,  but  to  no  con- 
siderable amount. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Sardinia  from  1850  to  1855.  both  years  inclusive: 


Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Sardinia  consist 
chiefly  of  flax,  olive-oil,  rags,  silk,  piece  goods,  red 
wines,  wool  (unmanufactured),  marble,  and  manufac- 
tures of  wool.  Marble  is  the  most  valuable  article  re- 
ceived, amounting  annually  to  upward  of  £30,000 

Almost  all  the  trade  of  Sardinia  is  carried  on  by 
strangers ;  and  even  the  fish  on  its  coast  and  in  it's 
harbors  are  caught  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans.  Tuscans, 
and  Genoese  Grain  is  the  principal  article  of  export 
In  good  years,  the  exports  from  the  whole  island  may 
amount  to  400,000  starelli,  or  about  500,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  200,000  starelli  of  barley,  6000  starelli  of  maize, 
100,000  starelli  of  beans,  200,000  starelli  of  peas,  and 
1000  starelli  of  lentils.  The  culture  of  vines  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  of  more  importance ;  and  about  3500 
Catalan  pipes  are  exported,  principally  from  Alghero 
and  Ogliastro.  Cheese  is  an  important  object  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Sardinia,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  exported.  Salt  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  affords  a 
considerable  revenue.  Until  recentlj-,  Sweden  drew 
almost  all  her  supplies  of  this  important  necessary  fr<  in 
Sardinia,  and  it  continues  to  be  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Flax,  linseed,  hides,  oil,  saffron,  rags, 
alquifoux,  etc,,  are  among  the  articles  of  export.  The 
;unny  and  coral  fisheries  employ  a  good  many  hands  ; 
but,  as  already  observed,  they  are  almost  wholly  man- 
aged by  foreigners. 

\CCOUNT    OP    THE    QUANTITIES    OP    THE    PRINCIPAL    ARTICLES 
EXI'OI.TKH     FROM     THE     Isi.ANIl     OK     SARDINIA     TO     1 

COUNTRIES  IN  1840,  1S50,  AND  \*:>1. 


Articlof 

Q.iantiti<u. 

IM9. 

IRSfl. 

BEi 

Karilla  cwts. 

862 

4°  7 

s  r.'iti 

'i  •"•>•; 

2,753 

1  4'iil 

211 

70 

•n 

I'l 

Cheese  cwts. 

20,<5sO 

°5  606 

•>4  o-.,; 

2  158 

('.  7-'» 

C.'ows,  steers,  and  bulls  .  X». 
I  ire-wood  cwts. 

674 

3,788 

456 

1  508 

3'>4 

',77 

Fruit,  fresh  " 

732 

*858 

T9 

Ctoats,  sheep,  and  lambs.  No. 

232 
1  723 

6!)4 
567 

"  4''4 

Lend  oro  " 

8,701 

4  2% 

16  4  '7 

Olive-oil  imp.  palls. 
Skins       owts 

5.30l) 
17  664 

41 

41  007 

i  530 

Timher,  oak  val.  lire 

In  22(1 

67  712 

.,  .,  .,,, 

2  647 

Wine  imp.  galls. 

47,761 

269,402 

1'.>,74:t 

1687 
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Almost  every  article  of  dress,  whether  for  the  gentry 
or  the  peasantry,  is  imported.  Soup,  stationer}'',  glass, 
earthen-ware,  and  furniture,  as  well  as  sugar,  coffee, 
drugs,  etc.,  are  also  supplied  by  foreigners ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  Sards  possess,  many  rich  mines,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  successfully  wrought  in  antiquity, 
they  import  all  their  iron  and  steel.  The  only  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  island  are  those  of  gunpow- 
der, salt,  tobacco,  and  woolen  caps.  But  salt,  of  which 
the  export  may  be  estimated  at  14,000  or  15,000  tons 
a  year,  is  excluded  from  the  preceding  table,  on  which, 
indeed,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

These  statements  sufficiently  show  that  the  com- 
merce of  Sardinia  is  very  far  from  being  what  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  her  extent,  fertility,  admi- 
rable situation,  and  the  excellence  of  her  many  harbors. 
'  The  following  summary  presents  a  general  view  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Sardinia : 

1850.— Imports 111,870,000  franca. 

Exports 93,866,000      " 

Total  foreign  trade  in  1850. . . .  205,736,000      " 

1851.— Imports 129,790.000  francs. 

Kxports 73,133,000       " 

Total  foreign  trade  in  1851 202,923,000      " 

Navigation  in.  1850.  .Vessels,  2420— Tonnage,  277,717 

1851..      "        25.:S          "          2<J6,2SO 

"  1852..       "        3250          "          308,460 

Of  these  there  were  under  the  American  flag : 

In  1S50 Vessels,  27— Tonnage 6,176 

In  1851 "        19          "        7,577 

In  1852 "       38          "        10,024 

The  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  1853  amounted  in  val- 
ue to  333,942,000  francs  ($63,448,980)  imports;  and 
220.630,000  francs  ($41,919,700)  exports.  In  1852  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Sardinia 
amounted  to  7,725,362  francs  ($1,477,818  78).  In 
1853  it  reached  as  high  as  13,891,561  francs  (2,639,396), 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  entire  trade,  compared  with  that  of  1852,  shows 
an  increase  of  21,500,000  francs  on  imports,  and  of 
5,500,000  francs  on  exports.  The  imports  comprise 
in  values  (in  round  numbers)  as  follows  :  Cotton, 
34,000,000  francs;  colonial  or  trans-Atlantic  produce, 
25,000,000;  corn,  22,000,000 ;  silks,  20,000,000 ;  wool- 
ens, 18,000,000,  etc.  The  exports  comprise :  Silks, 
43,000,000  francs ;  wine  and  oil,  10,000,000  francs ; 
rice,  8,000,000  ;  cattle,  4,000,000,  etc. 

The  countries  with  which  Piedmont  carries  on  the 
largest  trade  are  as  follows : 

EXPORTS. 

France 40,000,000 

England 3,500,000 

Switzerland 13,000,000 

Austria 16,000,000 

Russia 163,000 

United  States  ....        531,000 


IMPORTS. 


Franc 


France 48,000,000 

England 39,000,000 

Switzerland 14,500,000 

Austria 10,000,000 

Kussia 17,000,000 

United  States 13,000,000 


The  customs'  revenue  amounted  in  the  year  1853  to 
$3,464,472. 


Sardinian  official  returns  show  an  importation  of 
raw  cotton,  direct  from  the  United  States,  for  1853,  of 
about  $2,000,000  in  value  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
while  of  the  remainder  some  undoubtedly  came  from 
Algeria,  the  greater  part  came  indirectly  from  the 
United  States,  through  England,  Holland,  etc.  If, 
however,  these  Sardinian  returns  are  compared  witli 
those  prepared  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  will  appear  that  the  direct  importation  of  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States  must  be,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  largely  over-estimated;  while  the  indirect  im- 
portation from  English,  Dutch,  and  other  European 
ports  is  much  below  the  actual  quantities  given.  Thus 
the  value  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Sardinia  in  1853,  as  per  United  States  Report  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  was  only  $156,422 ;  and  in  1852, 
$416,982 ;  making  for  both  years  the  sum  of  $573,404, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  given  in 
the  Sardinian  returns  for  1853  alone.  The  following 
summary  presents  as  accurate  a  statement  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  of  Sardinia  as  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  official  reports  of  the  European  countries 
whence  cotton  is  re-exported,  and  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  official  returns  of  the  Sardinian  government. 
The  countries  given  are  not  the  only,  but  the  principal 
countries,  whence  Sardinia  imports  cotton  : 

FOUNDS  OF  COTTON  IMPORTED  INTO  SARDINIA  FOR  TIIE  FOUR 
YEARS  ENDING  1854  FROM  THE  COUNTRIES  DESIGNATED. 


Years. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

United  States. 

Total. 

~4TS7S,42F 
li,3i)4,420 
6,!)79,21S 
6,574,541 

1851  
1852  
1853  
1S54  
Average 

2,742,320 

2,  233,  '-'08 
3,800,864 
3,821,328 

No  data. 
3,497,389 
1,481,329 
1,107,841 

2,136,1(10 
5,568,823 
1,629,025 
1,645,372 

3,165,680 

2,031,519 

2,744,830 

7,434,150 

The  railroad  facilities  afforded  at  the  port  of  Genoa 
for  the  transmission  of  merchandise  to  the  interior  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  etc.,  have  already  produced  a  mark- 
ed effect  on  the  cotton  trade  of  that  port.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Sardinia  was,  in  1851,  2,136,000 
Ibs. ;  in  1852,  5,568,823  Ibs. ;  in  1853,  1,629,025  Ibs. ; 
in  1854, 1,645,372  Ibs.  In  1855  the  exportation  reach- 
ed 14, 777, 765  Ibs.,  of  which  the  port  of  Genoa  received 
10,035,600  Ibs. ;  and  an  official  document  received 
from  Genoa  gives  the  quantity  received  at  this  port 
from  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels  alone,  the 
first  six  months  of  1856,  at  12,164,000  Ibs.— C.  D. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Accounts  are  kept 
in  lire,  reali,  and  soldi.  5  soldi  =  1  real  =  4^d.  •  4 
reali=l  lira=ls.  Gd. ;  10  reali^l  scudo=3*.  9d"  The 
paper  money  consists  of  notes  for  5, 10,  and  20  scudi. 
Farm  produce  and  the  coarser  metals  are  weighed  by 
ihepesi  diferro :  12  Sardinian  oz.  =1  Ib.  =  14  oz.  5  dr. 
avoirdupois;  26  lbs.  =  l  rubbo;  4  rubbi=l  cantaro= 
93  Ibs.  8  dr.  avoirdupois.  The  starello  or  corn  meas- 
ure is  equivalent  to  1  bushel  1£  peck  English.  The 
palm=10^-  English  inches. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SARDINIA  FKOM  OCTOBEK  1,  1840,  TO  JULY  1,  1S56. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1841  
1842  

$47,000 
40,208 

I08,o:»l 

92,522 
162,827 
283,283 
630,232 
175,583 
460,950 
170,764 

$32,970 
976 
16,870 
18,389 
21,414 
86,136 

$47,000 
40,208 
108,091 
92,522 
195,797 
284,25!) 
647,102 
193,972 
482,364 
256,900 

$19^855 

-28T 

42^538 
205 

$1,200 

42,270 

l',i53 
1,951 

4,395 
4,332 
9,865 
10,235 
9,162 
12,3!)T 
7,7:>1 

'776 
260 
1,581 
1,411 
1,191 
3,313 
1,983 
4,843 
6,300 

'.)  inos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  .. 

1846  

1X47  

1846  

1S41.)  

1860  

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$2,171,460 

$310,888 
760,20!) 
195,380 
188,305 
1,838,186 
8,148,877 

$176,755 

$19,401 

42,286 
27,926 
2,020 
143,844 

00,1101 

$2,348,215 

$330,289 
811,4^5 
223,306 
190,325 
1,982,030 
2,204,938 

$62,889 

$2,802 
74,901 
171,583 
85,676 
217,233 
317,179 

$43,470 

$2,'doo 

61,281 

6,741 
13,443 
11,821 
10,638 
16,754 
17,958 

21,663 

8,479 
6,669 
7,018 
2,246 
4,51)7 
3,501 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Sardonyx,  a  precious  stone,  a  variety  of  chal- 
i •ciloiiy.  The  ancients  selected  this  substance  to  en- 
grave upon,  no  doubt,  from  its  possessing  two  peculiar 
and  necessary  qualities:  viz.,  hardness  and  tenacity, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  touch  or 
stroke  of  the  tool  without  chipping,  and  showing  the 
art  of  the  engraver  to  the  highest  perfection. — MAWE 
on  Diamonds. 

Sarsaparilla  (Ger.  Sarsaparille ;  Fr.  Salsepareiile ; 
It.  Salsapariglia ;  Sp.  Zarzaparilla),  the  root  of  the 
Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  a  plant  growing  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  imported  in  bales.  It 
is  known  in  the  London  market  by  the  names  of  Lis- 
bon, Honduras,  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  it  is  also  brought 
from  Jamaica.  The  Lisbon  root,  which  is  the  produce 
of  Brazil,  has  a  reddish  or  dark  brown  cuticle,  is  in- 
ternally farinaceous,  and  more  free  from  fibre  than  the 
other  kinds:  the  Honduras  has  a  dirty  brown,  and 
sometimes  whitish,  cuticle ;  it  is  more  fibrous,  and  has 
more  ligneous  matter  than  the  Lisbon  and  Vera  Cruz. 
It  is  in  long,  slender  twigs,  covered  with  a  wrinkled 
brown  cuticle,  and  has  a  small,  woody  heart.  The  Ja- 
maica differs  from  the  others,  in  having  a  deep  red 
cuticle  of  a  close  texture,  and  the  red  color  partially 
diffused  through  the  ligneous  part.  The  root  is  ino- 
dorous, and  has  a  mucilaginous,  very  slightly  bitter 
taste  :  the  bark  is  the  only  useful  part  of  the  plant ; 
the  ligneous  part  being  tasteless,  inert,  woody  fibre. — 
THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

Sassafras  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Sassafras ;  It.  Sassafras- 
so ;  Sp.  Sassafras'),  a  species  of  laurel  (Laurus  Sassa- 
fras, Linn.),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  North 
America,  Cochin-China,  and  several  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Sassafras  wood,  root,  and  bark  have  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  The  wood 
is  of  a  brownish  white  color ;  and  the  bark  ferrugin- 
ous within,  spongy,  and  divisible  into  layers.  Their 
sensible  qualities  and  virtues  depend  on  an  essential 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distilling  the 
chips  or  the  bark  with  water.  It  is  very  fragrant, 
hot,  and  penetrating  to  the  taste,  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  used  only  in  the  mate- 
ria  medica. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

Satin  (Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Germ.)  is  the  name  of  a  silk 
stuff  first  imported  from  China,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  very  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  surface.  It 
is  woven  upon  a  loom  with  at  least  five-leaved  healds 
or  heddles,  and  as  many  corresponding  treddles.  These 
are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  four  at  a  time,  rais- 
ing and  depressing  alternately  four  yarns  of  the  warp, 
across  the  whole  of  which  the  weft  is  thrown  by  the 
shuttle,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  in- 
stead of  the  checkered  work  resulting  from  interme- 
diate decussations,  as  in  common  webs.  Satins  are 
woven  with  the  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  be- 
cause the  four-fifths  of  the  warp,  which  are  always  left 
there  during  the  action  of  the  healds,  serve  to  support 
the  shuttle  in  its  race.  Were  they  woven  in  the  re- 
verse way,  the  scanty  fifth  part  of  the  warp  threads 
could  either  not  support,  or  would  be  too  much  worn 
by  the  shuttle. 

Saunders  (Red)  (Arab.  Sundal-ahmer ;  Hind. 
Ruckut-chunduni),  the  wood  of  a  lofty  tree  (Pterocarpus 
santalinus)  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  India,  Cey- 
lon, Timor,  etc.  The  wood  is  brought  to  Europe  in 
billets,  which  are  very  heavy,  and  sink  in  water.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a  bright  garnet 
red  color,  which  brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish  brown  colors  on 
wool.  It  yields  its  coloring  matter  to  ether  and  alco- 
hol, but  not  to  water. — THOMSON'S  Dispensatory ;  BAN- 
citoKT  <>n  Colors,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

Savannah,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Chat- 
ham count}',  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Savannah  Kiver,  17  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
in  32°  4'  56"  N.  lat.,  and  81°  8'  18"  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich,  and  4°  10'  W.  from  Washington.  It  is 


118  miles  southwest  from  Charleston,  123  miles  south- 
east from  Augusta,  158  miles  east-southeast  from  Mil- 
ledgeville,  662  miles  south  by  west  from  Washing- 
ton. The  population  in  1810  was  5195  ;  in  1820,  7523 ; 
in  1830,  7776;  in  1840,  11,214;  in  1850,  15,312;  in 
1854,  19,000.  This  city  was  founded  in  1733  by  Gen- 
eral James  Oglethorpe  and  others.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  hi  1778,  but  they  abandoned  it  in  17*J. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  1820,  463  buildings  were 
burned,  occasioning  a  loss  of  property  amounting  to 
$4,000,000;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  additional 
beauty.  There  are  in  Savannah  eight  banks,  aggre- 
gate capital  $4,900,000  ;  four  printing-offices,  issuing 
three  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  1850,  $130,550  ;  value  of  man- 
ufactured articles,  $256,250.  Savannah  is  the  port  for 
an  extensive  region,  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth,  and  by  the  immense  extent  of  railroad  con- 
verging to  this  point  (about  1200  miles)  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  port  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast.  The 
cotton  shipped  from  Savannah  for  the  years  1856-'57 
amounted  to  327,658  bales. — See  GEORGIA. 

The  recent  construction  of  railroads  from  Savannah 
westwardly  has  an  important  bearing,  present  and 
prospective,  upon  the  commerce  of  Savannah.  Those 
in  operation  in  1857  are  as  follows : 

Georgia  Kail-road 232  miles. 

Central,  Savannah  to  Macon 191      " 

Southwestern  and  Muscogee 178      " 

Macon  and  Western  (to  Atlanta) 101      '• 

Western,  to  Chattanoga 138      " 

Atlanta  and  Lagrange 87      " 

Total «27      " 

These  roads  connect  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
800  miles  of  railroad  in  Tennessee. 

Saxe-Meiningen  (one  of  the  Zoll-Verein).  The 
general  trade  between  this  duchy  and  the  United  States 
is  increasing.  Her  manufactures  are  deservedly  in 
high  repute,  and  are  chiefly  destined  for  the  American 
market.  They  consist  of  leather,  woolen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  musical  instruments,  toys  of  every  description, 
china,  glass,  iron,  stone,  and  willow  wares,  slate  pen- 
cils, marbles,  nails,  drugs,  colors,  wooden  wares,  etc. 

This  duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  productions,  and  min- 
ing is  pursued  with  considerable  activity.  Iron,  cop- 
per, coal,  alum,  vitriol,  marble,  and  salt  are  extensive- 
ly produced,  and  enter  largely  into  the  exports  of  the 
duchy.  Exports  for  the  United  States  are  transported 
either  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  or 
Havre. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Saxe-Meiniu- 
gen,  to  the  United  States,  during  a  period  of  five  years, 
from  1851  to  1855,  both  inclusive,  specifying  the  coun- 
tries through  which  said  exports  were  shipped  for  the 
United  States : 


Via 

Hamburg. 

Bremen. 

France. 

1851  

$20,456 

$30,406 

1852  

$743 

39,665 

48,230 

1853  

531S 

40,969 

200 

4t>.r>4'> 

iar>4  

247 

10,368 

vi.i'.'r. 

1855  

6.1T1 

6,171 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  this  duchy 
consist  of  tobacco,  rice,  breadstuff's,  cotton,  and  manu- 
factures of  India-rubber,  etc.  The  soil,  owing  to  the 
vast  forests  and  mountains  which  cover  so  much  of  its 
surface,  is  not  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  hence 
breadstuffs  form  a  large  item  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries. 

Saxony  (one  of  the  Zoll-Verein).  This  kingdom 
lies  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  though  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile  in  grain,  and  is  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  quantity  raised,  even  in  the  best  har- 
vests, is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes are  the  general  crops. 

Saxony  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
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bismuth,  antimony,  and  coal;  consequently  we  find 
that  mining  and  manufactures  occupy  the  principal 
portion  of  its  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
upward  of  500  mines  in  active  operation,  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  Freiburg.  Fruit  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  excellent  wine  is  produced  from  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Elbe.  The  forests,  which  cover  one-fourth 
of  the  surface,  furnish  tine  timber,  which  is  floated 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Saxony  are  those  of  cotton,  in  the  spinning  of  which 
thf  Litest  improvements  have  been  introduced.*  The 
other  chief  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are 
linen  and  woolen  weaving,  stocking-making,  and  the 
fine  porcelain  of  Meissen,  known  in  commerce  as  Dres- 
den china.  Dresden  and  Leipsic  are  the  commercial 


marts  of  Saxony.  Annual  fairs  are  held  in  these  cities, 
which  are  attended  by  vast  concourses  of  people  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Leipsic  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  book  trade  of 
German}' ;  and  in  both  these  cities  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly in  silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  jewelry,  musical 
and  scientific  instruments,  artificial  flowers,  etc.,  are 
carried  to  the  very  highest  state  of  perfection.  Leip- 
sic communicates  by  railroad  with  Dresden,  and  the 
trade  of  the  latter  is  conducted  up  and  down  the  Elbe. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Saxony,  to  the 
United  States,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1851 
to  1855,  both  inclusive,  specifying  the  countries  through 
which  said  exports  were  shipped  for  the  United  States : 


V 

a 

Tola 

Hamburg. 

Bremen. 

Holland. 

France. 

Belgium. 

England. 

1851  .  . 

$115,259 

$593,008 

$82,301 

$8,533 

$56,755 

$S55,916t 

1S52  

351,364 

1,650,338 

$422;) 

151,916 

12,131 

143,906 

2,313,884 

1S53  

375,400 

1,657,3:16 

2104 

181,539 

9,942 

156,214 

2,382,051 

is:>4  

231,055 

945,352 

!>137 

143,414 

11,345 

170,895 

l,511,798t 

is;.r>  

381,281 

2,013,!>10 

C437 

114,745 

25,303 

168,915 

2,710,531 

t  These  figures  are  for  the  port  of  New  York  only,  and  for  six  months.     No  returns  are  at  hand  for  the  general  trade. 


Scammony  (Ger.  Skammonien ;  Fr.  Scammonee  ; 
It.  Scammonea ;  Sp.  Escamoned),  a  gum-resin,  the  prod- 
uce of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  or  creeper  plant,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Syria.  When  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  roots,  they  yield  a  milky  juice,  which 
being  kept,  grows  hard,  and  is  the  scammony  of  the 
shops.  It  is  imported  from  Aleppo  in  what  are  called 
drums,  weighing  from  75  to  125  Ibs.  each ;  and  from 
Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax,  packed  in  chests.  The 
former  is  light  and  friable,  and  is  considered  the  best ; 
that  from  Smyrna  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  less 
friable,  and  fuller  of  impurities.  It  has  a -peculiar 
heavy  odor,  not  unlike  that  of  old  cheese,  and  a  bit- 
terish, slightly  acrid  taste.  The  color  is  blackish  or 
bluish  gray,  changing  to  dirty  white,  or  lathering  when 
the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  wet  finger.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1'235.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated ; 
and  when  of  a  dark  color,  heavy,  and  splinterj',  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  It  is  used  only  in  medicine. — 
THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

Schooner,  in  Nautical  language,  a  small  vessel 
with  two  masts,  whose  mainsail  and  foresail  are  sus- 
pended from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  mast  toward  the 
stern,  and  stretched  out  below  by  booms,  and  whose 
foremost  ends  are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clasps  the 
mast  so  as  to  turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the 
after  ends  are  swung  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the 
other. 

Scotland,  the  northern  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
extends  in  its  main  land  from  lat.  54°  38'  to  58°  41' 
N.,  and  long.  1°  45'  to  6°  14'  W.,  and,  including  its 
islands,  to  lat.  60°  50'  N.,  and  long.  8°  35'  W. 

Scotland  is  separated  from  England  by  a  waving 
line  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  the  centre,  by  the  Tweed, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Berwick,  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west.  Its  eastern  shores  are 
washed  by  the  North  Sea,  and  its  western  by  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  of  an  oblong,  irregular  form,  extending 
longitudinally  due  north  and  south  280  miles,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  175  to  100,  50,  and  30  miles. 
Area,  31,324  square  miles,  or  20,047,402  acres,  6-9  acre 
to  a  person,  92  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Population  in 
1801,1,599,068;  in  1841,  2,620,184;  in  1851,  2,888,742. 
For  Manufacturing  Districts,  etc.,  of  Scotland,  see 
BLACKWOOD'S  Magazine,  1.  659,  Ixv.  162 ;  London 
Quarterly  Review,  Ixxxii.  187.  For  Scottish  Fisheries, 
see  London  Quarterly  Review,  Ixix.  226  ;  North  British 
Review,  i.  326. 

The  relative  commerce  of  the  three  leading  Scotch 
ports,  compared  with  the  leading  ports  of  England  and 
Ireland,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 


*  The  export  of  cotton  tissues  from  the  Zoll-Verein  in  1853 
amounted  in  value  to  $2,3'.I4,4:»7  34,  of  which  amount  Saxony 
gent  from  her  factories  $2,07Bj999  OS. 


declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  to  foreign  countries  for  each  year, 
from  1851  to  1855 : 


SCOTLAND. 

Years. 

Glasgow. 

Leith. 

Greenock. 

1S51... 

.  .     £3,499,000 

£38.),290 

£4:)1,900 

1852... 

3,570,300 

491,200 

418,600 

1853... 

.  .       4,908,600 

575,000 

437,500 

1854.  .  . 

4,905,500 

527,600 

554,500 

1855.  .  . 

3,916,500 

536,500 

452,800 

ENGLAND. 

Years. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Hull. 

1851.  .  . 

.  .  £14,489.400 

£37,918,600 

£10,126,400 

1852... 

..     15,802,100 

38,469,500 

9,894.200 

1853... 

.  .     22,991,000 

47,152,100 

10,788,700 

1854.  .  . 

.  .     23,330,200 

40,719,100 

10,003,100 

1S55.  .  . 

.  .     20,915,500 

46,333,400 

10,679,600 

IRELAND. 

Years. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Dublin. 

1851... 

..    .   £109,400 

£50,100 

£50,000 

1852... 

141,000 

54,500 

75,100 

1853... 

1211,000 

35,900 

23,800 

1854.  .  . 

148,000 

28,700 

41,400 

1855... 

192,000 

73,100 

28,500 

In  Scotland  there  were  in  1854-'5  forty-six  savings- 
banks.  The  progress  of  these  useful  institutions  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  summary  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 


Years. 

Bi>°nks. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 
Scotland. 

Savings 
Deposits. 
United  Kingdom. 

1850-'  51 
1851-'  52 
1852-'  53 
1853-'  54 
1854-'  55 

43 
43 
45 
46 
46 

105,101 

lll,29;> 
116,113 
118,602 

£1.488,777 
1,645,206 

1,837,103 
1,931,998 
2,011,473 

£3<V-'77,G54 
31,754,261 
33,362,260 
33,730,080 
34,201,721 

Railways. — The  progress  of  the  railway  sj-stem  in 
Scotland  has  not  been  rapid.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  miles,  capital  raised  per  mile, 
and  number  of  passengers  per  mile : 


No.  of 

Capital  raised 

Receipts  p< 
Ann 

r  Mile  per 

Miles. 

per  Mile. 

From 
Passengers. 

From 
Goods. 

1S4'.)  

795 

£27,054 

£080 

£818 

1850         

902 

27,612 

004 

T99 

1851  

957 

29,001 

649 

850 

1x52      

970 

2fr,4T6 

603 

968 

1S53     

987 

29,504 

713 

1075 

|s.->t    

1019 

2'.),792 

742 

1219 

1855  

1009 

29,680 

726 

1277 

— See  articles  GKEAT  BRITAIN  and  GLASGOW  for  an 
extended  account  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  following  page  there  is  presented  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Scotland  for  a  series  of  twenty-seven  years, 
showing  the  exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  im- 
ports, and  the  tonnage  cleared. 
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COMMERCE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SCOTLAND,  FEOM  OCTOBEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1, 


1857. 


Yean  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Wlu-reof  there  wag  in        I 
Bullion  and  Specie.                  Tonnage  cleared 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export.              Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1321  
1822  

$1,405,443 
1,01. 
1,158,495 
1,196,219 
1,69:),626 
672,894 
1,886,169 
989,666 
S'.»5,315 
1,465,211 

$13,6s:$ 

10,987 

10,104 
14,632 
7,667 

2,952 

7,927 
19,493 
3,488 

$1,419,131 
1,626 

V2  10,'  '-,';,'i 
1,707,1-:; 
576,846 
1,330,  1C,!) 
967,487 
914,808 
1,468,699 

$1,220,032 

1^0MJ188 

l,OOS,.Y_'ii 
1,32.  ',404 
1,0:<6,772 
1,083,101 
1,133,081 
1,024.21,", 
1,38-2,841 

$2',i66 

3,000 

l',700 

'eoo 

7.207 
4,617 

2,860 
7,896 

2>,IM 

6,220 

.'',''7.' 
8,220 
6,886 

7,821 
8,002 

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1S27  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$12,304,402 

$1,185,142 
1,125,898 
1,136,469 
2,344,735 
2,830,079 
2,349,550 
3,441,211 
1,685,203 
1,025,832 
2,022,636 

$90,923 

$5,567 
20,864 
21,058 
28,789 
10,850 
744 
12,596 
10,776 
1,266 
28,304 

$12,395,325 

$1,190,709 
1,140.702 
1,207,527 
2,373,574 
2,840,!'--".) 
2,350,294 
3,453.807 
1,695,97'.) 
1,027,088 
2,050,940 

$12,805,535 

$1,977,830 
1,530,812 
1,025,229 
1,402,030 
1,639,643 
2,375.  S  -9 
1,188,410 
694,666 
1  50,1  S3 
525,217 

$7,300 

$600 
3,900 
16,800 
3,360 
4,000 

3,000 

48,264 
6,312 

6,055 
6,8/0 
4,530 
12,041 
9,4r>7 
2,321 
10,799 

6-2,008 

9,102 
9,41fl 
9,860 

13,484 

10,593 
7,924 

10,433 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total.  .  . 
Sept,  30,  1841  

$19,196,805 

$1,920,506 
1,522,7:55 
2,363,354 
1,936,591 
2,611,874 
1,642,330 
3,645,460 
2,455,426 
3,549,960 
3,021,740 

$140,804 

$15.318 
80,279 
14,657 
16,832 
54,936 
45,416 
162,013 
38,418 
58,472 
183,679 

$19,337,60;) 

$1,935,824 
1,603,014 
2,378,011 
l,i:53,473 
2,606,810 
1,687,746 
3,807,473 
2,493,844 
3,603,432 
3,205,41!) 

$13,25^,923 

$850,837 
655,050 
128,846 
527,239 
708,187 
1,230,086 
1,837,014 
1,000.  6"4 
1,959,320 
'2.746,670 

$31,560 
$1,312 

7,260 

69.565 
7,210 

66,060 

7,414 
<;.:;  o 
12764 
7,S4> 
14,732 
9,6*7 
25.315 
H.l  :. 
21.032 
15.75:-) 

8,717 
10,045 
13,84S 
18,418 
20,810 
13,788 
15,680 
17,096 

17.276 

184-2  

9  mos.,    1S43*  

June  30,  1S44  

1845  .. 

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total.  .  . 
June  30  1351  

$24,669,976 

$3,811,003 
2,441,143 
4,486,825 
3,097,662 
2,306,751 
3,880,376 
4,671,837 

$670,070 

$261,937 
230,635 
154,739 
190,336 
114,439 
26,166 
32,181 

$25,340,046 

$4,072,940 
2,671,783 
4.641,564 
3,287,998 
2,421,240 
3,906,542 
4,704,018 

$12,303,993 

$2,999,710 
2,355,947 
4,337,990 
5,820,46:) 
3,154,594 
4,131,506 
7,216,111 

$85,347 

134,997 

18,508 

27,734 
22,013 
18,674 

20,235 
33,982 

160,563 

82,612 

23.003 
13,103 
24,975 
49,422 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Scud,  the  name  given  by  seamen  to.  loose,  vapory 
clouds  driven  swiftly  along  by  the  winds.  To  scud, 
signifies  to  run  directly  before  the  wind  in  a  gale.  As 
the  object  is  to  keep  before  the  sea,  the  foresail  or  fore 
topsail  is  set:  the  latter  or  the  main  topsail  is  often 
necessary,  as  the  foresail  is  often  becalmed  from  the 
height  of  the  waves. 

Scudo.     See  COINS. 

Scull,  an  oar,  so  short  that  one  can  work  a  pair. 
It  most  generally  implies  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern 
of  a  boat,  and  worked  from  side  to  side ;  the  blade, 
which  i.s  turned  diagonally,  being  always  in  the  water. 
In  China,  where  the  method  is  well  understood,  large 
boats  are  impelled  by  a  single  scull  with  considerable 
velocity. 

Sculptures,  figures  cut  in  stone,  metal,  or  other 
solid  substance,  representing  or  describing  some  real 
or  imaginary  object.  The  art  of  the  sculptor,  or  statu- 
ary, was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in 
ancient  Greece.  Fortunately,  several  of  the  works  of 
the  Grecian  sculptors  have  been  preserved,  and  serve 
at  once  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  genius  of  modern 
artists.  Models  are  casts  or  representations  of  sculp- 
tures. 

Scuppers  are  pipes  of  lead  inserted  in  openings 
bored  from  the  deck  through  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to 
carry  the  water  off  from  the  deck  to  the  sea.  To  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  having  the  scuppers  broken  by 
the  working  of  the  ship,  each  is  formed  of  two  pipes, 
one  of  which  i.s  passed  upward  to  the  deck  through 
the  opening  in  the  ship's  side,  and  having  its  lower  end 
nailed  on  the  outside  planking;  the  other,  which  is  of 
smaller  diameter,  after  being  woolded  on  the  outside 
•with  flannel  dipped  in  tallow,  is  passed  downward  into 
the  lower  pipe,  through  the  opening  in  the  deck,  and 
its  upper  end  secured  on  the  plank  of  the  deck.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  by  these  scup- 


pers when  the  ship  is  inclined,  valves  of  metal  are 
placed  over  the  external  outer  ends,  which  close  with 
the  pressure  of  the  external  water.  In  merchant  ves- 
sels, leather  pipes,  called  scupper-hoses,  are  sometimes 
nailed  round  the  opening  for  the  same  purpose.  Some- 
times scuppers  are  only  leaden  pipes  passed  through 
the  ship's  side,  and  turned  and  fastened  at  each  end. 

Scuttles,  in  a  ship,  holes  in  the  decks,  either  for  air 
or  as  passages  to  the  store-rooms ;  also  openings  in  a 
ship's  side  for  the  admission  of  air.  If,  in  order  to  sink 
a  ship,  a  hole  be  cut  in  her  bottom,  she  is  said,  in  Nauti- 
cal language,  to  be  scuttled. 

Sea.  The  jurisdiction  over  the  seas  has  long  been 
a  question  of  difficulty  and  of  doubtful  right.  Gro- 
tius  published  his  Mare  Libcriim  against  the  Portu- 
guese claim  to  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  Indies  through 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and  he  proves 
the  sea  is  not  capable  of  private  dominion.  He  vindi- 
cates the  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  and  the  right  of 
commerce,  and  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  Portuguese 
claim.  Selden's  Mare  Clausum  was  written  in  answer 
to  the  doctrine  of  Grotitis,  and  he  undertook  to  prove, 
by  the  laws,  usages,  and  opinions  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  that  the  sea  was  capable  of  private  do- 
minion. He  asserted  that  the  English  had  lung  claimed 
and  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  the  surrounding  and 
narrow  seas.  Bynkersholck  concedes  to  Selden  much 
of  his  argument,  and  admits  that  private  dominion  may 
be  exercised  over  adjoining  seas  ;  but  denies  the  right 
of  the  English  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  uninterrupted 
possession. 

The  claim  of  dominion  to  close  or  narrow  seas  is 
still  subject  to  discussion.  As  far  as  a  nation  can  con- 
veniently occupy,  and  that  occupancy  is  acquired  by 
prior  possession  or  treaty,  the  jurisdiction  is  exclusive. 
Navigable  rivers  which  flow  through  a  territory,  and 
the  sea-coast  adjoining  it,  and  the  navigable  waters 
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included  in  bays,  and  between  headlands  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  belong  to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
us  being  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  to 
the  undisturbed  use  of  the  neigboring  shores.  The 
open  sea  is  not  capable  of  being  possessed  as  private 
property.  The  free  use  of  the  ocean  for  navigation 
and  fishing  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  public 
jurists  generally  and  explicitly  deny  the  main  ocean 
can  ever  be  appropriated.  The  subjects  of  all  nations 
meet  there,  in  time  of  peace,  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  and  independence.  No  nation  has  any  right 
or  jurisdiction  at  sea,  except  it  be  over  the  persons  of 
its  own  subjects,  in  its  own  private  and  public  vessels ; 
and  so  far  territorial  jurisdiction  may  be  considered  or 
preserved  as  portions  of  its  territory,  and  persons  on 
board  are  protected  and  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  They  may  be 
punished  for  offenses  against  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  State,  committed  on  board  of  its  public  and  pri- 
vate vessels  at  sea,  and  on  board  of  its  public  vessels  in 
foreign  ports.  This  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  ship ; 
and  no  ship  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  approach  of  an- 
other at  sea,  or  to  draw  round  her  a  line  of  territorial 
jurisdiction,  within  which  no  other  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
trude. Every  vessel  has  a  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
consult  its  own  safety  and  convenience,  and  to  pursue 
its  own  course  and  business  without  being  disturbed, 
when  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others.  As  to 
narrow  seas  and  waters  approaching  the  land,  there 
have  been  many  and  sharp  controversies  among  Euro- 
pean nations  concerning  the  claim  of  exclusive  domin- 
ion. The  questions  arising  on  this  claim  are  not  very 
clearly  defined  and  settled,  and  extravagant  pretensions 
are  occasionally  put  forward.  *  *  *  Puffendorf  admits 
that  in  a  narrow  sea  the  dominion  of  it  may  belong  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  adjoining  shores.  Vattel,  also,  lays 
down  the  position  that  the  various  uses  to  which  the  sea 
contiguous  to  the  coast  may  be  applied,  render  it  justly 
the  subject  of  property.  *  *  *  Chitty,  in  his  work  on 
Commercial  Law,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindica- 
tion of  the  British  title  to  the  four  seas  surrounding  the 
British  Islands,  and  known  by  the  name  of  British  Seas, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
and  of  controlling  the  navigation  of  foreigners  there- 
in. *  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Scott  did 
not  treat  the  claim  of  territory  to  contiguous  portions 
of  the  sea  with  much  indulgence.  He  said  the  general 
inclination  of  the  law  was  against  it ;  for  in  the  sea,  out 
of  the  reach  of  cannon  shot,  universal  law  was  pre- 
sumed, in  like  manner  as  a  common  use  in  rivers  flow- 
ing through  conterminous  states  was  presumed ;  and 
yet  in  both  cases  there  might  exist  a  peculiar  proper- 
ty excluding  the  universal  or  common  use. — KENT'S 
Com.  vol.  i. 

The  United  States  have  recognized  the  general  limit- 
ation of  a  marine  league,  or  a  cannon-shot  distance ;  but 
considering  the  contour  of  our  coast,  the  law  of  nations 
would  justify,  and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  for  us 
to  claim,  the  control  of  the  waters  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Cape  Cod,  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from 
the  South  Cape  of  Florida  to  some  point  on  our  coast 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seal  (Lat.  iSigillum),  a  stone,  piece  of  metal,  or  oth- 
er solid  substance,  generally  round  or  elliptical,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  arms,  crest,  name,  device,  etc., 
of  some  state,  prince,  public  body,  or  private  individ- 
ual. It  is  employed  as  a  stamp  to  make  an  impression 
on  sealing-wax,  thereby  authenticating  public  acts, 
deeds,  etc.,  or  to  close  letters  or  packets.  Seals  were 
very  early  invented,  and  much  learning  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tracing  their  history,  and  explaining  the  fig- 
ures upon  them.  See  particularly  the  work  of  HOP- 
KINCK,  2)e  Sigillorum  Frisco  el  Novo  Jure,  4to,  1642. 

Seal-fishery.  The  seal,  an  amphibious  animal, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  found  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the 


coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Seals  are  prin- 
cipally hunted  for  their  oil  and  skins.  When  taken 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  they  are  fattest,  a  full- 
grown  seal  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil,  and  a 
small  one  from  4  to  5  gallons.  The  oil,  when  extracted 
before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  beautif ully  trans- 
parent, free  from  smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its 
taste.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  extensively  employ- 
ed in  the  making  of  shoes ;  and,  when  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of  trunks,  etc. — For 
an  account  of  the  imports  of  seal  skins,  see  article  FURS. 

To  the  Esquimaux  the  seal  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  bread  to  a  European.  Its  flesh  forms  their  most 
xisual  food ;  the  fat  is  partly  dressed  for  eating,  and 
partly  consumed  in  their  lamp's  ;  the  liver,  when  fried, 
is  esteemed,  even  among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish. 
The  skin,  which  the  Esquimaux  dress  by  processes  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  is  made  water-proof.  With  the 
hair  off',  it  is  used  as  coverings,  instead  of  planks,  for 
their  boats,  and  as  outer  garments  for  themselves  ; 
shielded  with  which,  they  can  invert  themselves  and 
canoes  in  the  water,  without  getting  their  bodies  wet. 
It  serves  also  for  coverings  for  their  tents,  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  The  jackets  and  trowsers  made 
of  seal  skin  by  the  Esquimaux  are  in  great  request 
among  the  whale-fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil 
and  wet. — SCORESBY'S  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  510. 
Seals  in  fine  weather  prefer  the  ice  to  the  water,  and 
vast  herds  of  them  are  frequently  found  lying  on  the 
field  ice ;  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  being 
thence  called  "  seal  meadows."  The  seal  hunters  en- 
deavor to  surprise  them  while  sleeping,  and  to  intercept 
their  retreat  to  the  water.  Thejr  attack  them  with  mus- 
kets and  bludgeons,  but  principally  the  latter,  they  be- 
ing easily  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  nose.  The  seal- 
fishery  has  long  been  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  Northern  seas  by  ships  from  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser.  But  very  few  ships  have  been  sent  out  for 
sealing  only  from  England,  though  occasionally  some 
of  the  whale-ships  have  taken  large  quantities  of  seals. 
Latterly,  however,  the  seal-fishery  has  been  prosecu- 
ted on  a  large  scale,  and  with  extraordinary  success, 
by  vessels  of  from  60  to  120  tons  each,  having  crews  of 
from  16  to  30  men,  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  etc.  The  business  is  attend- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  risk,  and  instances  frequently 
occur  of  the  vessels  being  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  fields  of  ice.  We  borrow  the  following 
details  from  Mr.  Bliss's  tract  on  the  Trade,  Statistics, 
etc.,  of  Canada  and  North  American  Possessions: 

"  There  is  another  department  of  the  colonial  fishery 
which  has  originated  within  no  distant  period,  and  is 
now  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  large  fields 
of  ice  which,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  drift 
southward  from  the  Polar  seas,  are  accompanied  by 
many  herds  of  s«als ;  these  are  found  sleeping  in  what 
are  called  the  seal  meadows  of  the  ice,  and  are  there 
attacked  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  For  this 
purpose  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  island 
these  voyages  are  principally  made,  without  waiting 
till  the  return  of  spring  shall  have  opened  their  har- 
bors, saw  channels  through  the  ice  for  their  vessels, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  those  drifting  fields,  through 
the  openings  of  which  they  work  a  passage,  attended 
with  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  till  they  encounter 
their  prey  on  the  seal  meadows.  This  bold  and  haz- 
ardous enterprise  seems  well  compensated  by  its  suc- 
cess. The  number  of  seals  thus  taken  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  is  greatly  on  the  increase"  (p.  70). — Liv- 
ing Age,  xxvii.  186.  See  articles  FISHERIES,  OILS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  and  LABRADOR  ;  see  also  M'GREG- 
OR'S  British  America,  2d  edit.,  and  SABINE'S  American 
Fisheries.  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  seal  in 
LAING'S  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen. 

Sealing -wax  (Ger.  SiegellacTc;  Fr.  Cire  d'Es- 
pagne,  Cire  a,  cacheter;  It.  Cera  Lacca,  Cera  di  Spagna ; 
Sp.  Lucre ;  Russ.  Surgutscli),  the  wax  used  for  sealing 
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letters,  legal  instruments,  etc.  It  is  a  composition  of 
gum-lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  and  after- 
ward colored  with  some  pigment,  as  vermilion,  ver- 
diter,  ivory  black,  etc. 

The  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial  have  possessed 
the  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to  use  it  for 
sealing  manuscripts  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 
It  was  first  imported  from  the  East  into  Venice,  and 
then  into  Spain ;  in  which  country  sealing-wax  became 
the  object  of  a  considerable  commerce,  under  the  name 
of  Spanish  wax. 

If  shell-lac  be  compounded  into  sealing-wax  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  separated  by  fusion  from  the 
palest  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac,  it  then  forms  a  bet- 
ter and  less  brittle  article  than  when  the  shell-lac  is 
fused  a  second  time.  Hence  sealing-wax  rightly  pre- 
pared in  the  East  Indies,  deserves  a  preference  over 
what  can  be  made  in  other  countries,  where  the  lac  is 
not  indigenous.  Shell-lac  can  be  restored  in  some  de- 
gree, however,  to  a  plastic  and  tenacious  state  by  melt- 
ing it  with  a  very  small  portion  of  turpentine.  The 
palest  shell-lac  is  to  be  selected  for  bright-colored  seal- 
ing-wax, the  dark  kind  being  reserved  for  black. 

Seamen,  the  individuals  engaged  in  navigating 
ships,  barges,  etc.,  upon  the  high  seas.  Those  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  iipon  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals  are 
denominated  watermen. 

Of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Seamen. — The  seamen 
employed  in  the  merchant  service  are  made  subject  to 
special  regulations  prescribed  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Shipping  articles  are  contracts  in  writing  or  in  print, 
declaring  the  voyage  and  the  term  of  time  for  which 
the  seamen  are  shipped,  and  when  they  are  to  render 
themselves  on  board ;  and  the  articles  are  to  be  signed 
by  everj"  seaman  or  mariner  on  all  voyages  from  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  port ;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
to  a  port  in  another  State  other  than  an  adjoining  one. 
If  there  be  no  such  contract,  the  master  is  bound  to 
pay  every  seaman  who  performs  the  voyage  the  high- 
est wages  given  at  the  port  for  a  similar  voyage  within 
the  next  three  preceding  months,  besides  forfeiting  for 
every  seaman  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  seamen  are  made  subject  to  forfeitures  if  tliey 
do  not  render  themselves  on  board  to  the  contract,  or 
if  they  desert  the  sen-ice ;  and  they  are  liable  to  sum- 
mary imprisonment  for  desertion,  and  to  be  detained 
until  the  ship  be  ready  to  sail.  If  the  mate  and  a 
majority  of  the  crew,  after  the  voyage  is  begun,  but 
before  the  vessel  has  left  the  land,  deem  the  vessel 
unsafe,  or  not  duly  provided,  and  shall  require  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ship,  the  master  must  proceed  to,  or 
stop  at,  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  port,  where  an 
inquiry  is  to  be  made,  and  the  master  and  crew  must 
conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  persons 
selected  by  the  district  judge,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
If  the  complaint  shall  appear  to  have  been  without 
foundation,  the  expenses  and  reasonable  damages  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  judge  or  justice  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  seamen.  But  if  the 
vessel  be  found  or  made  seaworthy,  and  the  seamen 
shall  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  until  they  pay  double  the  ad- 
vance made  to  them  on  the  shipping  contract.  Fish- 
ermen engaged  in  the  fisheries  are  liable  to  like  penal- 
ties for  desertion  ;  and  the  fishing  contract  must  be  in 
writing  signed  by  the  shipper  and  the  fishermen,  and 
countersigned  by  the  owner. 

The  articles  do  not  determine  exclusively  who  are 
the  owners,  and  the  seamen  may  prove  by  other  doc- 
uments the  real  and  responsible  owners.  The  object 
of  the  articles  is  to  place  the  crew  of  a  fishing 
upon  a  footing  with  seamen  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  to  make  them  liable  to  the  same  restrictions,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  remedies.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  prompt  recovery  of  seamen's  wages,  of  which  one- 
tliird  is  due  at  every  port  at  which  the  vessel  shall  un- 
load and  deliver  her  cargo  before  the  voyage  be  ended ; 


and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  the  seamen  may  proceed 
in  the  District  Court  by  admiralty  process  against  the 
ship,  if  the  wages  be  not  paid  within  ten  days  after 
they  are  discharged.  The  seamen  having  like  cause 
of  complaint,  may  all  join  in  one  suit,  and  they  may 
proceed  against  the  vessel  within  the  ten  days, 'if  she 
be  about  to  proceed  to  sea;  but  this  remedy  in  ran 
does  not  deprive  the  seamen  of  their  remedy  at  com- 
mon law  for  the  recovery  of  their  wages. 

Every  ship  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  upward,  and  nav- 
igated by  six  or  more  persons,  and  bound  from  any 
port  in  the  United  States  to  any  port  in  the  West  In- 
dies, shall  be  provided  with  a  medicine-chest,  properly 
supplied  with  fresh  and  sound  medicines ;  and,  if  bound 
on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  requisite 
stores  of  water,  and  salted  meat,  and  wholesome  ship- 
bread,  well  secured  under  deck.  A  fund  shall  be  raised 
out  of  the  mariners'  wages  earned  on  board  of  any  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States,  and  be  paid  by  the  master  to 
the  collector  of  the  port,  on  entry  from  a  foreign  port, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  month  for  every  sea- 
man. The  like  assessment  is  to  be  made  and  paid  on 
the  new  enrollment  and  license  for  cam-ing  on  the 
coasting  trade,  and  also  by  persons  navigating  boats 
and  rafts  on  the  Mississippi.  The  moneys  so  raised 
are  to  be  expended  for  the  temporary  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen  in  hospitals  and  other  proper  institu- 
tions established  for  such  purpose ;  and  the  surplus 
moneys, when  sufficiently  accumulated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  marine  hospitals  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.  The  hospitals,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  with  convenience,  are  to  receive 
sick  foreign  seamen  on  a  charge  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  day,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  foreign  vessel. 

And  to  relieve  American  seamen  who  may  be  found 
destitute  in  foreign  places,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  provide  for 
those  who  may  be  found  destitute  within  their  consular 
districts,  and  for  their  passages  to  some  port  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States ;  and  American  vessels  are  bound  to 
take  such  seamen  on  board  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
sul, but  not  exceeding  two  men  to  every  hundred  tons 
burden  of  the  ship,  and  transport  them  to  the  United 
States  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  per- 
son, as  may  be  agreed  on.  So,  if  an  American  vcs.-el 
be  sold  in  a  foreign  port,  and  her  company  discharged, 
or  a  seaman  be  discharged  with  his  consent,  the  master 
must  pay  to  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  three 
months'  pay  over  and  above  the  wages  then  due  for 
every  such  seaman,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
over  to  every  seaman  so  discharged,  upon  his  engage- 
ment on  board  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  third  to  be  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  and 
return  of  destitute  American  seamen  in  such  foreign 
ports. 

The  master  is  personally  responsible  in  damages  for 
any  injury  or  loss  to  the  ship  or  cargo  by  reason  of  his 
negligence  or  misconduct.  He  has  authority  to  im- 
prison, and  also  inflict  reasonable  corporeal  punish- 
ment, upon  a  seaman  for  disobedience  to  reasonable 
commands,  or  for  disorderly,  riotous,  or  insolent  con- 
duct. If  the  correction  be  excessive  or  unjustifiable, 
the  seaman  is  sure  to  receive  compensation  for  dam- 
ages on  his  return  to  port  in  an  action  at  common  law. 
And  it  must  be  an  extreme  case  that  will  justify  a  mas- 
ter to  confine  a  seaman  in  a  common  jail  in  a  foreign 
port.  He  can  not  do  it  as  a  punishment,  but  only  l>y 
way  of  precaution  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
master  may  also  confine  a  passenger  who  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  ship.  The 
master  lias  also  the  right  to  discharge  a  seaman  for 
just  causes,  and  put  him  ashore  in  a  foreign  country; 
but  the  causes  must  be  not  slight,  but  aggravated  :  such 
as  habitual  disobedience,  mutinous  conduct,  theft,  or 
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habitual  drunkenness;  and  lie  is  responsible  in  dam- 
ages if  he  discharge  him  without  just  cause.  This 
power  of  discharge  extends  to  the  mate  and  .subordi- 
nate otlicers  as  well  as  the  seamen.  ]!ut  it  would 
require  a  case  of  flagrant  disobedience,  or  gross  negli- 
genci',  or  palpable  want  of  skill,  to  authorize  a  captain 
to  displace  a  mate,  who  is  generally  chosen  with  the 
const-lit  of  the  owners,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better 
safety  of  the  ship  and  the  security  of  their  property. 

The  master  must  receive  back  a  seaman  whom  he 
has  discharged,  if  he  reports  and  offers  to  return  to  his 
duty  and  make  satisfaction ;  and  if  the  master  refuses, 
or  tho  seaman  lias  been  unduly  discharged,  he  may  fol- 
low the  ship,  and  recover  his  wages  for  the  voyage,  and 
his  expenses  for  his  return.  The  master  subjects  him- 
st-li'  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if,  without  justifiable 
cause,  he  maliciously  force  an  officer  or  mariner  on 
shore  while  abroad,  or  leaves  him  behind  in  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  refuses  to  bring  home  those  whom  he 
took  out,  and  are  in  a  condition  and  willing  to  return. 
The  expense  of  curing  a  sick  seaman  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage  is  a  charge  upon  the  ship  in  the  nature  of 
additional  wages  during  sickness. 

The  act  of  Congress  requires  that  in  seamen's  ship- 
ping articles  the  voyage  and  the  term  of  time  for  which 
the  seamen  may  have  shipped  be  specified.  The  regula- 
tion relates  to  voyages/row  a  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  does  not  apply  to  a  voyage  commencing  from  a 
foreign  port  to  the  United  States.  The  voyage  within 
the  attention  of  the  statute  means  one  having  a  definite 
commencement  and  end.  The  terminus  a  quo  and  the 
terminus  ad  quern  must  be  stated  precisely ;  and  in  a 
case  of  general  adventure  the  term  of  service  must  be 
specified.  A  vo3rage  from  New  York  to  the  Curacoa 
and  elsewhere  means,  in  shipping  articles,  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Curacoa,  and  the  word  elsewhere  is 
rejected  as  being  void  for  uncertainty.  Seamen  in  the 
merchant  service  are  usually  hired  at  a  certain  sum, 
either  by  the  month  or  for  the  voyage.  In  the  fishing 
trade  the  seamen  usually  serve  under  an  engagement 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  adventure. 
The  share  or  profits  of  the  voyage  are  a  substitute  for 
regular  wages,  and  the  act  of  Congress  (19th  June, 
1813)  extends  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  suits  for  shares  in  whaling  voyages  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  wages  in 
the  merchant  service.  Every  seaman  engaged  to  serve 
on  board  a  ship  is  bound,  from  the  nature  and  terms  of 
the  contract,  to  do  his  duty  in  the  service  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability ;  and,  therefore,  a  promise  made  by  the 
master  when  the  ship  is  in  distress,  to  pay  extra  wages 
as  an  inducement  to  extraordinary  exertion,  is  illegal 
and  void.  It  would  be  the  same  if  some  of  the  crew 
had  deserted,  or  were  sick,  or  dead,  or  peculiar  efforts 
became  requisite ;  for  the  general  engagement  of  the 
seamen  is  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  service 
under  all  the  emergencies  of  the  voyage. 

A  seaman  is  entitled  to  his  whole  wages  for  the  voy- 
age, even  though  he  be  unable  to  render  his  service  by 
sickness  or  bodily  injury  happening  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  and  while  he  was  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  He  will  equally  be  entitled  to  his  wages  to  the 
end  of  his  voyage  when  wrongfully  discharged  by  the 
master  in  the  course  of  it.  The  marine  law  distin- 
guishes between  the  cases  in  which  seamen's  services 
arc  not  rendered  in  consequence  of  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
and  in  which  they  are  not  rendered  by  reason  of  some 
illegal  act,  or  misconduct,  or  fraud,  of  the  master  or 
owner  interrupting  and  destroying  the  voyage.  In 
the  latter  cases  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  their  wa- 
ges. If  a  seaman  be  wrongfully  discharged  on  the 
voyage,  the  voyage  is  then  ended  with  respect  to 
him,  and  he  is  entitled  to  sue  for  his  full  wages  for  the 
voyage. 

Freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,  and  if  no  freight  be 
earned  no  wages  are  due ;  but  the  freight  must  not  be 
lost  by  the  fraud  or  wrongful  act  of  the  master.  The  j 


rule  applies  to  cases  of  loss  of  freight  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea.  Seamen's  wages  in  trading  voyages  are  due  pro 
rota  itineris.  If  the  seaman  dies  on  the  voyage,  it  was 
decided  in  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  representatives  were 
entitled  to  full  wages  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  District  Court  of  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts,  it  was  decided  that  full  wages  by 
marine  law  meant  only  full  wages  up  to  the  death  of 
the  mariner.  As  the  payment  of  wages  depends,  in 
general,  upon  the  earning  of  freight,  if  a  ship  delivers 
her  outward  cargo,  and  perishes  on  her  return  voyage, 
and  the  outward  freight  be  earned,  the  seamen's  wages 
on  the  outward  voyage  are  consequently  due. 

By  the  custom  of  merchants,  seamen's  wages  are 
due  at  every  delivering  port,  and  their  wages  are  not 
affected,  without  their  special  agreement,  by  any  .stip- 
ulation between  the  owners  and  the  charterers,  making 
the  voyages  out  and  home  one  entire  voyage,  and  the 
freight  to  depend  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  entire 
voyage  out  and  in.  The  owners  may  waive  or  modify 
their  claim  to  freight  as  they  please,  but  their  acts 
can  not  deprive  the  seamen,  without  their  consent,  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  them  by  the  general  principles 
of  the  marine  law.  They  are  entitled  to  wages  not 
only  when  the  owner  earns  freight,  but  when,  unless 
for  his  own  act,  he  may  earn  it.  The  wages  are  due 
by  an  arrival  at  a  port  of  destination,  when  no  cargo  is 
on  board,  or  when  the  owner  chooses  to  bring  the  cargo 
back  again,  and  when  the  port  of  destination  be  not, 
in  fact,  the  port  of  delivery.  Even  if  the  ship  perish- 
es on  the  outward  voyage,  yet,  if  part  of  the  outward 
freight  has  been  paid,  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  wages 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  freight  advanced, 
for  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  freight 
and  wages.  In  case  of  capture,  the  seamen  taken 
prisoners  by  the  captor  and  detained  are  entitled  to 
their  wages  for  the  whole  voyage,  if  the  same  be  aft- 
erward performed,  with  a  ratable  dedction  for  the  ex- 
penses of  salvage.  The  same  is  the  case  of  a  vessel 
captured  and  afterward  ransomed,  and  enabled  to  ar- 
rive at  her  port  of  destination.  In  the  case  of  ship- 
wreck, if  any  proportion  of  freight  be  paid  for  the  cargo 
saved,  wages  of  seamen  are  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mariners  are  bound  to  contribute  out  of  their  wages 
for  embezzlements  of  the  cargo,  or  injuries  produced 
by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  the  crew.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  such  as  to  fix  the  wrong  upon 
some  of  the  crew ;  and  then,  if  the  individual  be  un- 
known, those  of  the  crew  upon  whom  the  presumption 
of  guilt  rests  stand  as  sureties  for  each  other,  and  thejr 
must  contribute  ratably  to  the  loss.  Where  the  em- 
bezzlement has  arisen  from  the  fault,  fraud,  conniv- 
ance, or  negligence  of  any  of  the  crew,  they  are  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  reparation  of  the  loss,  in  proportion 
to  their  wages.  Where  no  reasonable  presumption  is 
shown  against  their  innocence,  the  loss  must  be  borne 
exclusively  by  the  owner  or  master. 

In  case  of  shipwreck,  and  there  be  relics  or  materials 
of  the  ship  saved,  the  seamen  by  whose  exertions  part 
of  a  vessel  had  been  saved  are  allowed  the  payment  of 
their  wages,  as  far  as  the  fragments  of  the  materials 
would  form  a  fund,  although  there  was  no  freight 
earned  by  the  owners.  But  in  such  cases  where  the 
voyage  is  broken  up  by  vis  major,  and  no  freight  earn- 
ed, no  wages  eo  nomine  are  due ;  and  the  equitable 
claim  which  seamen  may  have  upon  the  remains  of 
the  wreck  is  rather  a  claim  to  salvage  than  a  title  to 
wages.  Wages  in  such  cases  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  marine  law — that  freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages,  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  the  mother  of  freight. 
If,  however,  the  seamen  abandon  the  wreck  of  a  ship, 
as  being  a  hopeless  case,  and  without  the  intention  of 
returning  to  possess  and  save  it,  they  lose  their  lien 
or  privilege  for  any  equitable  compensation,  whether 
as  wages  or  salvage — their  claim  is  extinguished ;  and 
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though  other  persons  may  possess  the  property  which 
hud  been  derelict,  it  belongs  to  the  original  owner, 
burdened  for  their  claim  for  salvage. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  one-third  of  seamen's  wages 
is  due  at  the  port  where  the  ship  unlades  and  delivers 
her  cargo,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary ;  and  when  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  the  cargo 
or  ballast  is  fully  discharged,  the  wages  are  due,  and 
if  not  paid  within  ten  days  thereafter,  admiralty  pro- 
cess may  be  instituted.  But  there  is  no  fixed  period 
of  time  within  which  mariners  must  proceed  to  enforce 
lien  for  wages.  It  does  not,  like  other  liens,  depend 
upon  possession.  The  seamen  need  not  libel  the  ves- 
sel at  the  intermediate  port  at  which  they  are  dis- 
charged. They  may  disregard  bottomry  bonds,  and 
pursue  their  liens  for  wages  afterward,  even  against  a 
subsequent  bonafide  purchaser.  It  follows  the  ship  and 
its  proceeds,  into  whose  hands  soever  they  may  come 
by  title  or  purchase.  Their  demand  for  wages  takes  pre- 
cedence of  bottomry  bonds,  and  is  preferred  to  all  other 
demands.  Their  claim  is  a  sacred  lien,  and  as  long 
as  a  single  plank  of  the  ship  remains  the  sailor  is  en- 
titled, as  against  all  other  persons,  to  the  proceeds  as 
a  security  for  his  wages.  The  seamens'  lieu  exists  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  compensation  due  them.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  case  of  a  vessel  seized 
abroad,  and  restored  in  specie  or  in  value ;  the  lien  re- 
attaches  to  the  thing,  and  to  whatever  is  substituted 
for  it.  Desertion  from  the  ship  without  just  cause,  or 
the  justifiable  discharge  of  a  seaman  by  the  master  for 
bad  conduct,  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  wages  pre- 
viously earned.  Desertion  is  accompanied  with  a  for- 
feiture of  all  the  wages  that  are  due  ;  and  whatever 
unjustifiable  conduct  will  warrant  the  act  of  the  mas- 
ter in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the  voyage,  will 
equally  deprive  the  seaman  of  his  wages.  But  the 
forfeiture  is  saved  if  the  seaman  repents,  makes  com- 


pensation or  offer  of  amends,  and  is  restored  to  his 
duty. 

The  master  has  power  to  remit  a  forfeiture,  and  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  is  not  applied  to  slight  faults,  ei- 
ther of  neglect  or  disobedience.  There  must  either  be 
an  habitual  neglect,  or  disobedience,  or  drunkenness,  or 
else  a  single  act  of  gross  dishonesty,  or  some  other  act 
of  a  heinous  and  aggravated  nature,  to  justify  the  dis- 
charging a  seaman  in  a  foreign  port,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  wages ;  nor  will  the  admiralty  courts,  except  in  case 
of  great  atrocity,  visit  the  offenses  of  seamen  with  the 
accumulated  load  of  forfeiture  of  wages  and  compen- 
sation in  damages.  They  stop  at  the  forfeiture  of 
wages  antecedently  earned ;  and  in  the  application  of 
forfeiture  the  advance  wages  are  made  a  charge  on  the 
forfeited  wages,  but  the  hospital  money  is  apportioned 
ratably  on  the  wages  for  the  whole  voyage.  If  the 
seaman  quits  the  ship  involuntarily,  or  is  driven  ashore 
by  reason  of  cruel  usage,  and  for  personal  safety,  the 
wages  are  not  forfeited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  seamen  to  abide  by  the  vessel  as  long  as 
reasonable  hope  remains  ;  and  if  they  desert  the  ship 
under  circumstances  of  danger  or  distress  from  perils 
of  the  sea,  when  their  presence  and  exertions  might 
have  prevented  damage,  or  restored  the  ship  to  safety, 
the}'  forfeit  their  wages,  and  are  answerable  in  dam- 
ages. And  even  when  a  seaman  might  well  have  been 
discharged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  gross  mis- 
behavior, if  the  master  refuses  to  discharge  him,  and 
leaves  him  in  imprisonment  abroad,  he  will  in  that  case 
be  entitled  to  his  wages  until  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  after  deducting  from  the  claim  his  time  of  im- 
prisonment.— LEONE  LEVI'S  Com.  Law  of  the  World, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226.  See  Mercantile  Guide,  London,  8vo ; 
Am.  Whiff  Rev.,  ii.  230.  HOSPITALS  FOK  SEAMEN. 
see  New  England  Review,  iii.  481 ;  HUNT'S  Merchants1 
Mag.,  xi.  344,  xi.  230  (J.  H.  LANMAN). 
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States. 

"admit- 
ted. 

dis- 
charged. 

Board  nnd 

Nursing. 

Medical 

Services 

Medi- 
cine. 

Travel- 
ing Ex- 
penses. 

Cloth- 
ing 

Other 
Charges. 

Funeral 
Expendi- 
tures 

Death). 

Total  Ex- 
penditures 

Hospital 
Money 
collected. 

410 
113 
14 
554 
125 
123 
1236 
27 
21,2 

43  1 
112 
16 
554 
123 
145 
1,305 
81 
3S4 

$8,873    $2,957 
783         248 
135          62 
10,01)4'     2,634 
l,'-7n         837 
1,845         H43 
33,<55         996 
704         257 
14,476      1,197 

$478 
12 
8 
1,625 
435 
13 
Cl!4 
50 
404 

$4 

$391 
10 
2 
2,834 
34 
22 
863 
10 
279 

$53 
6 

'54 

24 

:•_> 

344 
16 
226 

8 

1 

25 
3 
11 

Be 

30 

$12,758 
1,060 
•Jus 
26,316 
3,310 
•-VJ97 
36,7i>3 
1,033 
17,159 

$6,907 
197 
I7i> 
21,627 
1,403 
3,336 
50.138 
4,749 
9,972 
1,183 
7,172 
400 

<;.<•>:  <) 

3,800 

2,225 
826 
2,756 
324 
1.9S4 
15.111 
1,060 
1,452 

•i.Vii- 
•-M57 
3,105 
924 

ws 

804 

1,C65 

168 

8.834 
238 

Now  Hampshire  .... 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  

13 

$574 

Connecticut  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  
1  H'laware  (no  return) 
Maryland  

284 
33 
226 
316 
1T3 
2.i7 
134 
11 
235 
1279 
114 
527 
235 
201 
f>41 
553 
197 

251 

30 
227 
303 
213 
2S4 
146 
12 
2"5 
1.254 
155 
438 
15 
250 
578 
575 
200 

4,381 
682 
4,146 
5,767 
3,36) 
2.735 
9,355 
5,130 
6,882 
34,767 
4,086 
9,887 
6,S04 
13,256 
2,75.) 
11,628 
2,323 

6 

44 
6 
65 
19!1 
41 
44 
636 
231 

100 
12 
S3 
54 
114 
114 
55 

20 
2 
9 
8 
19 
19 
U 

4.532 
701 
6,610 
(.V-'.:  4 
3.662 
4.515 
12,701 
7,653 
11,573 
41.247 
5,143 
12,405 
8,482 
10.415 
4,686 
22,444 
3,430 

District  of  Columbia 

2,007 
2,632 
137 
1.011 
1,904 
2,222 
2,361) 
3,54") 
57 
998 
866 
1,217 
1.741 
1,3S2 
877 

301 

575 

525 

74) 
68 
914 
2,330 
19 
448 
4>9 
1,386 
4 
841 
1L>4 

'84 

5 
25 

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina  
Georgia  

1,317 
407 
50 
970 

'420 
82 
8,511 
74 

90 
l!i2 
30 
100 
252 
121 
48 
84 
26 

11 
49 
5 
511 
46 
20 
8 
15 
4 

3 

'"S 

Texas  

Missouri  

Arkansas  ... 

Ohio             

2,462 

MM 
17,202 

1,053 

Kentucky  

25 
144 

23 
111 

12,136 
1,029 

2,754 

1,048 

1,021 
10 

241 
13 

'3 

California  

1247 

1,212 

88,630|     4,166 

7j      ... 

2.'.'71 

463 

574 

48 

46,856 

7 

Washington  Territo. 
Total  

10,000 

$•263,6:;:. 

$106     $011 

$21,541) 

$3104 

3ii2 

Relief  of  Destitute  Seamen. — By  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  28th  February,  1*03,  it  is  uuide 
the  duty  of  consular  officers  to  provide  for  the  mari- 
ners of  the  United  States  who  may  lie  found  destitute 
within  their  districts  sufficient  subsistence  and  passage 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  most  reasonable  manner, 


at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such 
instruction  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  give ;  and 
the  section  also  provides  for  the  manner  in  which  such 
mariners  are  to  be  transported  to  the  United  St,ito>. 
If  any  seaman  happens  at  a  United  States  consulate, 
not  from  discharge  from  a  vessel,  but  from  shipwreck 
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or  otherwise,  the  same  must  bo  stated  accordingly,  with  ] 
the  time  he  arrived  at  the  consulate,  so  that  the  return 
will  show  how  and  when  eacli  relieved  seaman  hap- 
pened there.  And  if  no  extra  wages  are  received,  the 
realms  why  such  wages  have  not  been  received  should 
appear  from  the  return,  or  other  accompanying  papers. 

When  American  seamen  are  discharged  in  uny  port 
from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  the  three  months' 
extra  wages  should  invariably  be  exacted  as  required 
by  the  acts  of  February  28,  1803,  and  of  August  18, 
1856.  The  three  months'  extra  wages  are  to  be  credit- 
ed iu  consular  accounts,  and  the  two-thirds  thereof 
are  not  to  be  paid  to  seamen  until  they  shall  have  en- 
gaged on  board  some  vessel  to  return  to  the  United 
States ;  and  then  only  when  no  disbursements  shall 
have  been  made  on  their  account.  Expenses  incurred 
for  them  are  first  to  be  paid,  and  the  balance  only,  if 
any,  to  be  returned  them.  On  payment  of  the  two 
months'  extra  wages  to  seamen,  consular  officers  will 
take  and  forward  receipts  with  their  accounts.  When- 
ever a  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  sold  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her 
company  discharged,  or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  with  his  own  consent 
discharged  in  a  foreign  county,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  commander  to  produce  to  the  consular  officer 
the  certified  list  of  his  ship's  company,  and  pay  to  such 
consular  officer  for  everj'  seaman  or  mariner  so  dis- 
charged, being  designated  on  such  list  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  three  months'  pay,  over  and  above 
the  wages  which  may  then  be  due  to  such  mariner  or 
seaman ;  two-thirds  thereof  to  be  paid  by  such  consular 
officer  to  each  seaman  or  mariner  so  discharged,  upon 
his  engagement  on  board  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  remaining  third  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  passages  of  seamen  or  mariners,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
destitute  American  seamen. 

Whenever  any  seaman  or  mariner  of  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States  deserts  such  vessel,  the  master  or 
commander  of  the  vessel  is  required  to  note  the  fact 
and  date  of  the  desertion  on  the  list  of  the  crew,  and 
to  have  the  same  officially  authenticated  at  the  port  or 
place  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agency  first  visit- 
ed by  the  vessel  after  such  desertion.  If  the  desertion 
shall  have  occurred  in  a  foreign  country,  or  if,  in  such 
case,  the  vessel  shall  not  visit  any  place  where  there 
is  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency  before  her  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  or  if  the  desertion  shall  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  the  fact  and  time  of  de- 
sertion shall  be  officially  authenticated  before  a  notary 
public  immediately  at  the  first  port  or  place  where  such 
vessel  arrives  after  the  desertion.  All  wages  that 
may  be  due  to  such  seaman  or  mariner,  and  whatever 
interest  he  may  have  in  the  cargo  of  such  vessel,  shall 
be  forfeited  to  and  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  paid  over  for  their  use  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  where  the  crew  of  such  vessel  are  accounted 
for  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  first  de- 
ducting therefrom  any  expense  which  may  necessa- 
rily have  been  incurred  on  account  of  such  vessel  in 
consequence  of  such  desertion.  In  settling  the  ac- 
count of  such  wages  or  interest,  no  allowance  or  deduc- 
tion  shall  be  made,  except  for  moneys  actually  paid, 
or  goods  at  a  fair  price  supplied,  or  expenses  incurred 
to  or  for  such  seaman  or  mariner,  any  receipt  or  vouch- 
er from  or  arrangement  with  such  seaman  or  mariner 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Upon  the  application  of  any  seaman  or  mariner  for 
a  discharge,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  consular  officer 
that  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  under  any  act  of 
Congress,  or  according  to  the  general  principles  or 
usages  of  maritime  law  as  recognized  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  required  to  discharge  such  seaman  or 
mariner,  and  require  from  the  master  or  commander  of 


the  ship  or  vessel  from  which  such  discharge  shall  he 
made  the  payment  of  three  months'  extra  wages,  as 
provided  by  the  act  approved  February  28, 1803  •,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  commander  to 
pay  the  same,  and  no  such  payment,  or  any  part  there- 
of, shall  be  remitted  in  any  case,  except  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  in  cases  of 
wrecked  or  stranded  ships  or  vessels,  or  ships  or  ves- 
sels condemned  as  unlit  tor  service,  when  no  payment 
of  extra  wages  shall  be  required.  The  extra  wages 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  foregoing  clause  of  this  sec- 
tion are  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  directed  by  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1803,  in  regard  to  the  extra  wages  required 
to  be  paid  by  that  act. 

If  the  first  officer,  or  any  officer  and  a  majority  of 
the  crew,  of  any  vessel  make  complaint  in  writing  that 
she  is  in  an  unsuitable  condition  to  go  to  sea,  because 
she  is  leaky,  or  insufficiently  supplied  with  sails,  rig- 
ging, anchors,  or  any  other  equipment,  or  that  the  crew- 
is  insufficient  to  man  her,  or  that  her  provisions,  stores, 
and  supplies  are  not,  or  have  not  been  during  the  voy- 
age, sufficient  and  wholesome,  thereupon,  in  any  of 
these  or  like  cases,  the  consular  officer  of  the  port  is 
required  to  appoint  two  disinterested  competent  prac- 
tical men,  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  complaint,  who  must,  in  their 
report,  state  what  defects  and  deficiencies,  if  any,  they 
find  to  be  well  founded,  as  well  as  what,  in  their  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  done  to  put  the  vessel  in  order  for 
the  continuance  of  her  voyage. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1803, 
all  masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  bound  to  some  port 
of  the  same,  are  required  and  enjoined  to  take  on  board 
their  ships  or  vessels,  at  the  request  of  the  consular 
officers,  such  American  seamen  as  may  be  found  in 
their  districts  respectively,  and  to  transport  them  to 
the  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  such  ships  or 
vessels  may  be  bound,  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  person,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  said  masters  and  consular  officers.  And  the 
said  seamen  shall,  if  able,  be  bound  to  do  duty  on  board 
such  ships  or  vessels  according  to  their  several  abili- 
ties. To  enable  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  obtain 
the  payment  specified,  the  consular  officer  will  give 
him  a  certificate,  stating  the  names  of  the  seamen 
placed  on  board,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  their 
passage ;  on  which,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  an  indorsement  must  be 
made  by  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  such  port, 
stating  that  such  seamen  have  arrived  in  said  vessel  in 
his  district.  When  the  certificate  so  indorsed  is  re- 
ceived at  the  Treasury  Department,  the  amount  will 
be  paid  to  its  holder.  No  master  or  captain  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  is  obliged  to  take  a  greater  number  than 
two  men  to  every  one  hundred  tons  burden  of  the  said 
ship  or  vessel  on  any  one  voyage. 

Wages  of  Seamen. — The  general  rule  in  regard  to 
the  wages  of  seamen  is,  that  such  wages  on  board  of 
merchant  ships  are  payable  out  of  the  earnings  for 
freight ;  and  if  no  freight  is  earned,  by  reason  of  the 
perils  of  the  sea  or  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  not  by 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  master  or  owner,  no  wages 
are  due.  The  maxim  that  "freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages"  is  a  formula  which,  though  it  has  obtained 
general  currency,  is  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  its* 
application.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
those  accidents  by  which  the  voyage  is  interrupted  and 
the  freight  lost,  without  the  fault  of  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter, and  other  causes  arising  from  the  acts  of  the  owner 
or  master.  If  the  voyage  or  freight  be  lost  by  the 
negligence,  fraud,  or  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter, or  voluntarily  abandoned  by  them ;  if  the  owner 
has  contracted  for  freight  upon  terms  or  contingencies 
differing  from  the  general  rules  of  the  maritime  law ; 
or,  if  he  has  chartered  his  ship  to  take  a  freight  at  a 
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foreign  port,  and  none  is  to  be  earned  on  the  outward 
voyage — in  all  these  cases  the  mariner  is  entitled  to 
wages,  notwithstanding  no  freight  has  accrued.  Where 
freight  is,  or  might  be,  earned,  wages  are  due  for  the 
full  period  of  employment  in  the  ship's  service,  whether 
the  freight  is  actually  received  by  the  owner  or  not. 
No  private  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  shipper, 
with  regard  to  freight,  can  affect  the  right  to  wages. 

If  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  lost  on  the  outward  voy- 
age, before  any  freight  is  earned,  and  no  part  of  either 
is  saved  by  the  crew,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  are  also 
lost,  and  the  original  contract  therefor  is  annulled,  but 
the  advance  wages  are  not  in  such  case  to  be  returned. 
If  the  vessel  is  lost  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and 
freight  has  been,  or  might  have  been,  by  the  general 
principles  of  law,  earned  to  an  outward  port,  the  wages 
for  the  outward  voyage  to  that  port  are  deemed  to  have 
been  earned.  No  abatement  is  to  be  made  from  the 
wages  in  case  of  the  freight  being  partially  lost  or 
diminished  by  maritime  accidents  or  perils.  If  freight 
is  earned,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  whole 
wages,  which  are  deemed  to  have  been  earned,  are  to 
be  paid  without  deduction.  When  the  vessel  is  lost 
between  intermediate  ports,  the  wages  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated up  to  the  last  port  of  the  delivery  or  receipt  of 
cargo,  and  for  half  the  time  that  the  ship  lies  there. 
Where  a  voyage  is  divided  by  various  ports  of  deliv- 
ery, a  claim  for  proportional  wages  attaches  at  each  of 
such  ports  of  delivery  upon  safe  arrival ;  and  all  at- 
tempts to  evade  or  invade  that  title,  by  renunciations 
obtained  from  the  mariners  without  any  consideration, 
by  collateral  bonds,  or  by  contracts  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  shipping  articles,  not  usual,  not  fully  ex- 
plained to  these  illiterate  and  inexperienced  persons, 
are  ineffectual  and  void. 

Protection  and  Care  of  Seamen. — It  is  provided  by  the 
16th  section  of  the  act  of  July  20,  1840,  that  the  crew 
of  any  vessel  shall  have  the  fullest  liberty  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  consular  officer  in  any  foreign 
port,  and  shall  in  no  respect  be  restrained  or  hindered 
therein  by  the  master  or  any  officer,  unless  some  suf- 
ficient and  valid  objection  exist  against  their  landing ; 
iu  which  case,  if  any  mariner  desire  to  see  the  consu- 
lar officer,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  acquaint 
him  with  it  forthwith,  stating  the  reason  why  the 
mariner  is  not  permitted  to  land,  and  that  he  is  de- 
sired to  come  on  board ;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  officer  to  repair  on  board  and  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  complaint,  and  proceed  therein  as  the  act 
directs. 

Desertion. — In  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
have  stipulations  by  treaty  or  convention  to  authorize 
it,  or  where  it  is  permitted  by  the  local  authorities, 
consular  officers  may  apprehend  deserters  as  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  imprison  them  until  required  by  their 
commander. — Consular  Regulations,  United  States,  1856. 
For  further  information  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of 
seamen,  ste  articles  AFFREIGHTMENT,  CHAKTEK-PAU- 
TY,  COMMERCE,  INSURANCE,  SHIPPING,  etc.  See  also 
KENT'S  Com.  vol.iii.  p.  231;  PARSONS'S  J/V  rcantile  Law, 
p.  I! -5  ;  DTNLAP'S  Digest  of  the  JMWS  of  the  U.  S. 

Seaworthy,  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  indicating 
that  she  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  her  voyage.  It  is 
provided  in  all  charter-parties  that  the  vessel  charter- 
ed shall  be  "tight,  stanch,  and  strong,  well  appsreled, 
furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  men  and  mar- 
iners, tackle,  provisions,  etc."  If  the  ship  bo  insuffi- 
cient in  any  of  these  particulars,  the  owners,  though 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  will  be  liable  for  what- 
ever damage  may,  in  consequence,  be  done  to  the  goods 
of  the  merchant;  and  if  an  insurance  have  been  effect- 
ed upon  her,  it  will  be  void.  But  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  seaworthiness  be  expressed  in  the  charter-par- 
ty or  not,  it  is  always  implied.  "  In  every  contract," 
said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  between  a  person  holding 
hiiiiM-lf  forth  as  the  owner  of  a  lighter  or  vessel  ready 
to  carry  goods  for  hire,  and  the  person  putting  goods 


on  board,  or  employing  his  vessel  or  lighter  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  a  term  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
lighterman  or  carrier  implied  \»j  Ian;  that  his  vessel  is 
tight,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  offers  and 
holds  it  forth  to  the  public ;  it  is  the  immediate  foun- 
dation and  substratum  of  the  contract  that  it  is  so. 
The  law  presumes  a  promise  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of 
the  carrier,  without  any  actual  proof ;  and  everv  reason 
of  sound  policy  and  public  convenience  requires  that  it 
should  be  so." 

A  ship  is  not  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with 
all  the  documents  or  papers  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Neither  is  she  sea- 
worthy, if,  during  war,  she  be  not  supplied  with  the 
sails  required  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  enemy. 
"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  defeat  the  liability  of  the  owner 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy, 
for  he  ought  to  have  known  that  she  was  so  at  the  time 
he  chartered  her.  The  sufficiency  of  the  ship  is  the 
foundation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  a 
ship  not  capable  of  conveying  the  goods  in  a  proper 
state  is  a  failure  of  the  condition  precedent  to  the  whole 
contract.  The  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fraud  or  good  intention,  but  it  is  a  positive  stip- 
ulation that  the  ship  shall  be  so ;  and  therefore,  al- 
though the  owner  may  himself  have  been  deceived  by 
the  ship-builder,  repairer,  etc.,  if  the  vessel  be,  in  fact, 
unseaworthy,  have  an  insufficient  bottom  or  unsound 
timbers,  it  is  a  breach  of  a  preliminary  condition,  and 
is  fatal,  as  such,  to  the  contract." — HOLT'S  Ln»~  of  Skip- 
ping. It  is  only  necessary,  to  guarantee  the  owners 
from  loss,  that  the  ship  should  be  seaworthy  at  the 
time  of  her  departure.  She  may  cease  to  be  so  in  a 
few  hours,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  liable.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  in  such  cases  always  is,  whether  the 
ship's  disability  arose  from  any  defect  existing  in  her 
before  her  departure,  or  from  a  cause  which  occasioned 
it  afterward.  But  if  a  ship,  within  a  day  or  two  of  her 
departure,  become  leaky  or  founder  at  sea,  or  be  obliged 
to  put  back,  without  any  visible  or  adequate  cause  to 
produce  such  an  effect — such  as  the  starting  of  a  plank 
or  other  accident,  to  which  the  best  ships  are  liable, 
and  which  no  human  prudence  can  prevent — the  fair 
presumption  is  that  she  was  not  seaworthy  when  she 
sailed ;  and  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  owners  to  show 
that  she  was  seaworthy  at  that  time.  They  are  liable 
for  damage  occasioned  by  every  injury  arising  from 
any  original  defect  in  the  ship,  or  from  bad  stowage ; 
but  thejr  are  not  liable  for  any  injury  arising  from  the 
act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  or  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  how  perfect  soever 
a  ship  may  be,  yet  if,  from  the  nature  of  her  construc- 
tion, or  any  other  cause,  she  be  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  proposed  voyage,  with  the  proposed  cargo  on 
board,  she  is  not  seaworthy.  She  must  be  in  all  re- 
spects Jit  for  the  trade  in  u' filch  she  is  meant  to  be  em- 
ployed. And  it  is  a  wholesome  rule  that  the  owners 
should  be  held  to  a  pretty  strict  proof  of  this.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  any  defect  in  point  of  sea- 
worthiness invalidates  an  insurance  upon  a  ship.  There 
is  not  only  an  express  but  an  implied  warranty  in  ev- 
ery policy  that  the  ship  shall  be  "  tight,  stanch,  and 
strong,  etc. ;"  and  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  in- 
surer undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  the 
extraordinary  and  unforeseen  perih  if  UK:  am;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  in- 
sure against  those  perils,  but  in  confidence  that  the 
ship  is  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils 
to  which  every  ship  must  be  exposed  iu  the  usual 
course  of  the  proposed  voyage. 

"In  many  ports  certain  equipments  would  now  be 
considered  essential  which  at  an  earlier  period  were 
not  customary  on  the  same  voyages.  Seaworthiness 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  in  the  ports  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  rather  than  that 
in  the  port  or  country  where  the  insurance  was  made. 
*  *  *  A  vessel  may  be  seaworthy  while  lying  in  port 
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for  the  purposes  to  which  she  is  to  be  there  applied, 
wlu'ii  she  would  not  be  for  the  voyage,  and  she  may 
be  seaworthy  for  one  voyage  and  not  for  another.  It 
is  .sullicient  if  she  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  \\lu-n 
sin:  sails.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  vessel  must  be 
seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  whatever 
that  risk  may  be,  in  order  to  make  the  policy  attach 
and  charge  the  insurer.  It  was  held,  in  the  case  of 
\\"K  r  vs.  Aberdeen,  that  though  a  ship  be  unseaworthy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  yet,  if  the  defect  be 
( urtMl  before  a  loss,  a  subsequent  loss  is  recoverable 
under  the  policy.  The  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden 
iu  favor  of  this  doctrine  is  very  weighty,  but  a  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  its  solidity  by  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. — See  JU'Lanahan 
vs.  The  Universal  Insurance  Co. ;"  KENT'S  Coin.  vol. 
iii.  p.  364. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  able  and  excellent  work  of  Chief- 
justice  Abbot  (Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
part  iii. ;  HOLT  on  Shipping,  part  iii. ;  Mr.  SERGEANT 
MARSHALL  on  Insurance;  KENT'S  Comm.  vol.  iii. ;  and 
I'AKSONS'S  Mercantile  Law. 

Seeds,  in  Commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species 
of  gramina.  Those  of  most  importance  are  clover  seed, 
flax  or  linseed,  hemp  seed,  rape  seed,  mustard  seed, 
etc. ;  for  which  see-  the  respective  articles. 

Segars,  or  Cigars.     See  TOBACCO. 

Seizure,  in  Commerce,  the  arrest  of  some  merchan- 
dise, movable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  consequence 
of  some  law,  or  some  express  order  of  the  sovereign. 
Contraband  goods,  those  fraudulently  entered,  or  land- 
ed without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong  places,  are  sub- 
ject to  seizure. 

Senegal  and  Dependencies.  Goree  is  the 
only  port  which  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  enter. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  pay  a  duty  of  18f  cents 
per  ton.  By  decree  of  January  0,  1855,  foreign  vessels 
visiting  Gorea  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  50  centimes  per 
ton,  about  one  half  of  a  franc,  or  9-3  cents.  They  are 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  France  in  respect  to 
navigation  duties.  Up  to  1831,  the  exportation  of  gum 
Senegal  was  limited  to  France.  By  a  royal  ordinance 
of  that  year  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries from  the  port  of  Goree  only.  Merchandise  of  ev- 
ery kind  and  of  every  production  (Guineas  or  India- 
blue  cloths  excepted)  can  be  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  island  of  Goree  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  free 
of  duty. 

The  name  Senegal  is  derived  from  the  great  river 
of  that  name,  and  includes  several  small  French  colo- 
nies, embracing  a  number  of  little  islands,  and  a  strip 
of  the  main  land  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
rivers.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
arrondissement.  The  total  native  population  of  these 
settlements  amounted  in  1836  to  upward  of  18,000. 
The}'  are  all  Mohammedan  and  blacks.  The  soil  of 
the  islands  is  very  poor.  The  main  land,  not  near  the 
shore,  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  forests.  The  climate 
is  sultry,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  June  to  October,  and  breeds  fatal  diseases. 
Gold  is  found  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  but  at- 
tempts to  form  settlements  there  have  proved  abortive. 
Salt  is  quite  abundant.  The  vegetable  products  are 
varied  and  luxuriant.  There  may  be  found  the  gigan- 
tic palm,  the  gum,  mimosas,  ebony,  cotton,  indigo,  cof- 
fee, annatto,  olives,  hemp,  cassia,  sweet  potatoes,  mil- 
let, maize,  etc.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  lion, 
hippopotamus,  boar,  buffalo,  tiger-cat,  deer,  and  an  im- 
mense variety  of  birds.  Oxen,  goats,  mules,  horses, 
and  asses  are  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  sheep  and 
hogs  are  bred. 

The  articles  of  export  are  raw  hides,  wax,  elephant 
teeth,  gum  Senegal,  cabinet  woods,  and  gold.  The 
value  of  the  exports,  including  goods  re-exported,  is 
about  $1,300,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
$2,350,000.  The  imports  are  chiefly  liueu  and  cotton 
5P 
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goods,  ready-made  clothing,  brandy,  liquors,  wines,  and 
.SUNK!  provisions. 

Senna  (Fr.  Sene;  Germ.  Sennablater;  It.  8<nna; 
Sp.  >sv»;  Lat.  Cassia  Senna;  Arab.  Suna).  The  plant 
(Cassia  Senna)  which  yields  the  leaves  known  in  com- 
merce  and  the  materiu  medica  by  the  name  of  senna  is 
an  annual,  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Bernou  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  senna,  after  being  collected  in  Upper 
Egypt,  is  packed  up  in  bales  and  sent  to  Boullac,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  other  leaves,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
equally  good,  while  others  are  very  interior.  After  be- 
ing mixed,  it  is  repacked  in  bales  at  Alexandrialand 
sent  to  Europe.  A  great  deal  of  senna  is  imported  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  under  the  name  of  East  India 
senna ;  but  it  is  originally  brought  to  them  from  Ara- 
bia.— THOMSON'S  Dispensatory.  Senna  is  very  extens- 
ively used  in  medicine. 

Sequin,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Venice,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions.  In  Tur- 
key it  is  called  dahob,  or  piece  of  gold,  and,  according 
to  Volney,  is  in  value  about  3s.  Gd.  sterling.  It  varies, 
however,  considerably  in  its  value  in  different  coun- 
tries. At  Venice  it  is  equal  to  about  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Sewing  Machines,  a  recent  French  invention  for 
stitching.  The  piece  of  cloth  is  laid  down  flat  upon  a 
cushion ;  the  seamstress  who  works  the  machine  sits 
at  a  kind  of  lathe,  on  which  the  cushion  is  laid,  and 
works  a  treadle  with  her  foot ;  at  each  movement  of 
the  treadle  a  needle  descends  vertically  and  pierces 
the  cloth,  carrying  with  it  a  thread;  the  needle  has  a 
small  hook  or  notch  on  one  side,  which  catches  and 
brings  up  a  thread  on  its  return  from  the  hole ;  and 
thus,  two  or  three  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  a  thread 
becomes  interlaced  in  the  manner  of"  chain-stitch,"  or 
"tambour  work."  The  machine,  which  costs  twenty 
or  thirty  guineas,  can  embroider  as  much  cloth  in  an 
hour  as  an  embroideress  can  complete  in  a  day.  An- 
other French  machine,  by  M.  Seneschal,  of  Paris,  is 
more  complex  in  its  construction,  and  is  intended  for 
sewing  coarse  cloth.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  ;  the  machine  pierces 
its  own  holes,  inserts  its  own  thread,  tightens  the  thread 
after  insertion,  and  shifts  the  cloth  as  the  work  ad- 
vances, at  the  rate  of  forty  or  iifty  stitches  a  minute. 
Barlow's  (English)  patent  stitching  machine  for  mak- 
ing articles  of  dress :  two  distinct  threads  are  used,  one 
at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  fabric,  so 
that  each  stitch  forms  an  independent  fastening.  Jud- 
kins's  (English)  sewing  machine,  said  to  be  "suited  to 
sewing  either  a  circle,  curve,  or  straight  line,  at  the 
rate  of  500  stitches  per  minute.'"  There  are  racks  or 
toothed  arms  employed,  straight  or  curved,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  there  are  two 
threads,  one  in  a  reel  and  one  in  a  shuttle;  and  a 
needle  very  ingeniously  entangles  these  threads  one 
in  another,  through  the  holes  pierced  in  the  cloth. 
The  United  States  have  also  contributed  to  this  class 
of  machines.  Of  Morey's  sewing  machine,  made  at 
Boston,  the  following  character  is  given :  "  By  a  very 
simple  process,,  straight  and  curvilinear  seams  are  sewn 
in  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  cloth  with  great  rapidity. 
With  one  attendant,  it  will  accomplish  the  work  of  live 
seamstresses ;  it  is  easily  wrought,  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair,  and  is  readily  applicable  to  almost  every 
variety  of  plain  stitch.  In  the  large  ready-made  cloth- 
ing establishments  in  the  United  States  it  is  universal- 
ly used."  Among  the  most  prominent  patents  now  in 
use  in  this  country  are  Grover  and  Baker's,  Wheeler 
and  Wilson's,  and  Singer's. 

Sextant  (Lat.  sextans,  the  sixth  part ;  the  limb  of 
the  instrument  being  the  sixth  part  of  a  complete  cir- 
cle), an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  objects  by  reflection.  The  sextant  is  capable 
of  very  general  application ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
nautical  instrument  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  celes- 
tial objects,  and  their  apparent  angular  distances.  It 
is  an  instrument  of  the  utmost  importance  in  naviga- 
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tion.  The  sextant  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a  quadrant, 
and  contains  sixty  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle. It  is  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  planets,  etc. 
Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augs- 
burg, in  1550. — VINCE'S  Astronomy.  The  Arabian  as- 
tronomers under  the  califs  are  said  to  have  had  a  sex- 
tant of  fifty-nine  feet  nine  inches  radius,  about  A.I>. 
995. — ASHE. 

~  Shagreen  (Ger.  Schagrin;  It.  Chagrin;  Euss.  Scha- 
grim  Schagren),  a  kind  of  grained  leather,  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured at  Astrakhan,  in  Russia. — See  TOOKE'S  Russia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

Shallop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  light  vessel,  with  only  a 
small  mainmast  or  foremast,  and  lug-sails  to  haul  up 
and  let  down  on  occasion.  Shallops  are  commonly 
good  sailers,  and  are  therefore  often  used  as  tenders 
upon  men-of-war. 

Shammy,  or  Chamois  Leather  (Ger.  S&mischle- 
der;  Fr.  Chamois;  It.  Camoscio;  Kuss.  Smschanui, 
Koshi),  a  kind  of  leather  dressed  in  oil,  or  tanned,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  capability 
of  bearing  soap  without  hurt.  The  real  shammy  is 
prepared  of  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  But  leather 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and 
sheep  is  frequently  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Shanghai,  a  city  and  river  port  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang-su,  on  the  Woosung  River,  40  miles  by  water 
from  the  sea,  and  169  miles  east-southeast  from  Nan- 
kin ;  lat.  31°  12'  N.,  long.  120°  53'  E.  Population'  esti- 
mated at  from  115,000  to  135,000.  It  stands  in  a  level 
and  well-cultivated  plain,  producing  good  crops  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  wheat.  Immediately  outside  the  wall 
by  which  it  is  inclosed  are  several  populous  suburbs. 
Streets  narrow  and  filthy.  Foundling  hospitals,  tea- 
gardens,  and  vast  ice-houses,  are  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  city.  It  has  a  Mint,  with 
manufactures  of  silk,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil-cake  (of 
which  vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  in- 
terior), iron  ware,  glass,  paper,  ivory  ware,  etc.  This 
is  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  Chinese  ports  opened 
to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  1842,  and,  excepting 
Canton,  it  is  also  the  most  important.  The  river, 
which  may  be  navigated  by  ships  of  450  or  500  tons 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  crosses  the 
Grand  Canal,  so  that  Shanghai  is  an  entrepot  for  all 
the  vast  and  fertile  country  traversed  by  the  canal,  and 
by  the  great  rivers,  including  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and 
the  Hoang-Ho,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Hence 
the  present  importance  of  the  emporium,  and  hence, 
also,  the  indefinite  extension  to  which  its  foreign  trade 
will  probably  attain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades 
are  both  very  extensive.  It  is  said  to  be  annually 
visited  by  from  5000  to  6000  canal  and  river  boats, 
some  from  very  great  distances,  and  by  1500  or  1COO 
coasting  junks.  The  province  of  Kiang-su,  in  which 
Shanghai  is  situated,  produces  great  quantities  of  silk  ; 
and  besides  supplying  most  part  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  shipments  of  silk  to  the  for- 
eigner are  greater  from  this  than  from  any  other  port. 
It  is  also  well  situated  for  the  export  of  both  green 
and  black  teas.  Among  the  other  exports  arc  gold 
and  silver,  with  oil  and  oil-cake,  camphor,  drugs,  por- 
celain, cotton,  cassia,  alum,  gypsum,  coal,  etc.  Of 
the  imports  opium  is  by  far  the  greatest ;  and  at  least 
20,000  chests  of  Bombay  (Malwa)  and  Patna  opium 
are  now  annually  disposed  of  in  this  market ;  which, 
supposing  the  chest  to  be  worth  $500,  will  represent 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $10,000,000,  or  £2,200, OOOsterling, 
for  which  payment  is  almost  invariably  made  in  the 
precious  metals !  Sugar  is  extensively  imported  from 
Formosa,  Canton,  the  Philippines,  etc. ;  cotton  stuffs, 
woolens,  iron,  etc.,  from  England;  with  sandal-wood, 
birdsncsts,  bicfie  de  mer,  and  other  products  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  Shang- 
hai arc  much  more  hospitable  and  better  disposed  to- 
ward foreigners  than  those  of  Canton ;  and  strangers 


may  travel  for  miles  into  the  interior  all  round  the 
city  with  perfect  security.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  some  very  fine  brick  houses  have  been  built  by 
foreign  merchants  in  the  suburbs. — Purl.  Jtfpi.rtt.  etc. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — The  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  China  are  regulated 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  .".  l>y.  A 
treat}',  similar  in  all  its  leading  provisions,  was  nego- 
tiated with  Great  Britain  in  1842,  and  a  tariff  of  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  and  duties  on  tonnage,  are 
made  a  part  of  both  these  treaties.  Formerly,  foreign 
intercourse,  as  already  remarked,  was  confined  to  Can- 
ton, and  hither  were  brought  from  the  distant  parts  of 
the  empire  teas,  silks,  and  other  leading  staples  of 
China.  Trade  was  invariably  conducted  through  the 
intervention  of  hong  merchants,  who  were  licensed 
agents  of  the  government,  and  answerable  to  it  for  all 
duties  of  import,  export,  and  other  charges  accruing 
on  the  vessel,  the  affairs  of  which  they  managed.  This 
system  was  adopted  as  a  precautionary  measure  for 
securing  the  duties  and  other  dues  levied  on  foreign 
vessels ;  but  the  treaties  referred  to  containing  ample 
stipulations  respecting  this  subject,  the  agency  of  the 
hong  merchants  has  been  abolished,  and  their  duties 
transferred  to  the  consuls  of  the  nations  to  which  the 
vessels  respectively  belong.  The  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China  guaranfees  the  same  com- 
mercial advantages  and  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  are  or  shall  be  conceded  to  the 
citizens  of  any  other  foreign  power.  Fees  and  charges 
of  every  kind  not  comprehended  in  the  treaty  are  abol- 
ished. Trade  is  permitted  to  the  five  ports  of  Kwang- 
chow,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  and 
from  either  of  the  said  ports  to  any  other  of  them  ;  but 
it  is  prohibited  to  any  other  ports  in  the  empire,  or 
along  the  coasts  thereof,  tinder  a  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  vessel  and  cargo.  Trade  is  subject  to  no  restrictions 
as  to  origin  or  nature  of  cargo,  or  port  of  departure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  article  opium,  which  is  de- 
clared contraband.  Captains,  on  entering,  are  required 
to  deposit  their  papers  with  the  consul  of  their  nation, 
who  will  notify  the  proper  local  authority  of  the  name 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  names  of  the  crew,  and  na- 
ture of  cargo.  Tonnage  duty  is  fixed  at  5  maces  (equal 
to  74  cents)  per  ton,  if  the  vessel  is  over  150  tons  bur- 
den ;  150  tons  or  under,  1  mace  (equal  to  14-8  cents) 
per  ton.  Before  cargo  can  be  landed,  a  permit  must  be 
obtained  from  the  local  authority,  under  a  penalty  of 
$500  and  forfeiture  of  goods  so  landed. 

Standards  of  weights  and  measures  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  the  consuls  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  to  secure  uniformity,  and  prevent  con- 
fusion in  measures  and  weights  of  merchandise.  The 
former  limitation  of  foreign  trade  to  hong  merchants, 
appointed  by  the  government,  is  abolished  ;  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  trade  with 
any  and  all  subjects  of  China,  without  distinction.  The 
privilege  is  conceded  of  re-exporting  into  any  other 
port  any  merchandise  imported  into  any  one  of  the 
five  ports,  without  being  subject  to  any  additional 
duty,  provided  the  full  duty  was  paid  when  first  im- 
ported, and  the  goods  remain  with  their  original  marks 
unchanged;  but  this  privilege  must  be  specially  ap- 
plied for  through  the  American  consul.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  apply  mostly  to  the  privileges, 
and  duties,  and  police  regulations,  applicable  to  the 
consuls,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  five  ports.  Shipping  dues,  formerly  charged  on 
the  measurement  of  the  ship's  length  and  breadth,  at 
so  much  per  chang,  and  all  the  old  charges  of  measure- 
ment, entrance,  and  port  clearance  fees,  daily  and 
monthly  fees,  etc.,  arc  also  abolished  by  this  treaty : 
and  the  tonnage  duty  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  specified  in  the  preceding  synopsis,  is  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  thereof.  Commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  date  from  a  period  as 
early  as  1784.  In  the  month  of  February  of  that  year, 
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it  appears  that  the  Emprett  of  China,  a  ship  of  3GO 


tons,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Canton,  and  returned 
the  following  year  with  a  rich  and  valuable  cargo.  The 
success,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  this  adventure,  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  throughout  the  country.  The 
ensuing  year  another  voyage  was  made,  in  a  small 
vessel  of  only  84  tons  burden,  with  equal  success. 
Merchants  were  soon  induced  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  the  most  flattering  results ;  and 
as  early  as  1789,  five  years  after  the  American  flag 
had  lirst  entered  the  Chinese  seas,  fifteen  American 
.ships  arrived  at  Canton.  Such  was  the  origin  of  an 
extensive  and  profitable  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Celestial  empire. 

The  geographical  position,  excellent  shipping  facili- 
ties, ami  proximity  to  the  fertile  valley  of  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  would  seem  to  point  to  Shanghai  as  a  port  pos- 
sessing pre-eminent  advantages,  which,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, must  make  it  a  flourishing  and  primary  station. 
The  following  extract  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  Shang- 
hai is  from  an  official  communication  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  State,  dated  Shanghai,  August  7, 1855 : 
"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  export  trade  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1855  has  more  than  doubled  any  previous 
one ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  business  season  is  just  open- 
ing, it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  value  of  exports 
for  this  year  will  be  about  double  that  of  any  previous 
one.  The  disorganized  state  of  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
the  equal  and  regular  levy  duties  at  this  port,  and  its 
superior  geographical  position,  are  the  main  causes  of 
the  concentration  of  trade  at  this  point.  The  imports 
have  been  small,  because  it  has  required  some  time  to 
dispose  of  the  enormous  quantities  which  had  collected 
at  this  port  during  the  period  the  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  rebels.  That  important  branch  of  our  trade 
will  now,  I  believe,  revive ;  and  if  our  government 
will  but  vigorously  and  prudently  nourish  the  facilities 
now  enjoyed  at  this  port,  a  commerce  may  be  devel- 
oped rivaling  Calcutta  in  importance,  and  superior  to 
anj'  other  port  in  the  East.  The  great  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  is  the  commercial  field,  and  this  port 
is  the  entrepot.  The  greatest  privileges  conceivable 
might  be  obtained  at  all  the  other  ports,  and  yet  one 
half  of  such  facilities  at  this  port  would  be  productive 
of  more  advantage  than  could  by  any  possibility  be 
derived  from  all  the  other  ports  combined.  Foo-chow 
will  in  time  be  a  port  of  some  importance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  black  teas,  but  no  more.  Amoy  and 
Ningpo  never  have  furnished  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  and  Canton  was  only  a  port  of  trade,  because  the 
Chinese  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  trade 
with  foreigners  when  there  were  no  other  ports  open. 
But  the  difficulty  created  by  the  rebellion  has  diverted 
the  great  mass  of  the  trade  from  its  ancient  and  out- 
of-the-way  channel,  and  concentrated  it  here.  And 
now  that  the  Chinese  find  Shanghai  to  be  nearer  to 
their  tea  and  silk  districts  than  Canton,  and  that  they 
can  often  get  better  prices,  and  always  as  good  as  at 
Canton,  they  will  abandon  their  old  and  long  route  to 
a  port  of  sale,  and  will  continue  to  concentrate  at 
Shanghai.  This  they  have  done  last  year,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  already  they  have  made  contracts  on 
next  year's  produce,  deliverable  at  this  port." 

In  another  and  later  communication,  it  is  stated 
that  property  in  houses  and  lands,  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  is  owned  by  American  citizens  in 
Shanghai. 

Navigation  and  Trade. — The  number  and  tonnage  of 
American  vessels,  inward  and  outward,  at  the  port  of 
Shanghai,  for  the  years  designated,  were  as  follows  : 
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hai  during  the  first  six  months  of  1855  was  28,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  27,480. 

Tin;  cargoes  inward  consisted  of  stone  coal,  sugar, 
drills,  general  merchandise,  and  assorted  cargoes,  suit- 
able for  the  Chinese  markets,  valued  at  $266,997.  The 
cargoes  outward  were  chiefly  silk  and  tea,  valued  at 
$4,480,193.  Of  the  vessels  inward,  there  were  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  direct,  2,  with  an  aggregate  of 
1235  tons ;  and  from  the  Pacific  ports  13,  with  an 
aggregate  of  13,839  tons.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  port  of  Shanghai 
with  the  United  States  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1855: 

Number  of  American  vessels  entered,  57 ;  measur- 
ing 27,262  tons.  Number  of  American  vessels  entered 
from  Atlantic  ports,  4;  measuring  1589  tons.  Num- 
ber of  American  vessels  entered  from  Pacific  ports,  10; 
measuring  10,632  tons.  Number  of  American  vessels 
entered  from  foreign  ports,  36 ;  measuring  13,000  tons. 
The  returns  do  not  give  the  ports  of  departure  of  seven 
of  the  American  vessels  entered.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Shanghai 
during  the  same  period  was  57 ;  aggregate  tonnage, 
30,542  tons.  Of  these,  13  vessels,  all  freighted  with 
tea  and  silk,  proceeded  direct  to  New  York,  and  the 
remainder  to  foreign  ports. 

During  the  same  period,  the  duties  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  the  authorities  at  Shanghai  were : 

*  Taels.  Mace.  C.  C. 

Imports 19,224    6    9    5  =  in  U.  S.  currency    $28,452 

Exports 456,048     771  "  "  674,952 

Tonnage  dues.  13,539    SCO            "            "  20,038 

Total  duties  of  import,  export,  and  tonnage $723,442 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Shanghai  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1855 : 


British  42,365  tons. 

Swedish. 

833  tons. 

United  States.  27,262     " 
Danish  1,395    " 
Hamburg  1,828     " 
Dutch  3,8-27     " 

Spanish  
Portuguese  .  . 
Siamese  
Peruvian  .  .  . 

.     1,163     « 
.     1,126     " 
.     1,345     " 
764     " 

lli'cinen  554    " 

Total  

.  82,462     " 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  showing  the 
quantity  of  teas  exported  from  Shanghai  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  six  months  of  1855 : 

Black  tea 289,442  pounds. 

Green  tea 14,511,354      "• 

Total 14,800,79(5      " 

All  exported  in  16  American  vessels. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  showing  the 
quantities  of  teas  exported  from  Shanghai  to  all  coun- 
tries during  the  last  six  months  of  1855 : 

To  Great  Britain,  in  31  vessels. .  21,513,927  pounds. 
To  United  States   "  16      "      ..  14,800,796      " 
To  Australia           "7      "      ..     1,639,674      " 
To  Hamburg         "     1      "      ..        323,536      " 
Grand  total 38,277,933      " 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  RAW 
^ILK,  SILK  PIECE  Goons,  ETC.,  EXPORTED  FROM  SHANGHAI 
TO  THE  UNITED  £TATES  (Nsw  YORK)  DURING  THE  LAST 
BIX  MONTHS  OF  1855. 


Articles. 


Raw  silk 

Silk  piece  goods 

Nankeens 

Straw  braid  .... 

Rhubarb 

Fans . . . 


Cases. 

rap 

12SG 

40 

25 

039 

10 


Piculs. 


379 


Catties. 


57 


QUANTITIES  or  RAW  SILK  EXPORTED  KKOM  THE  PORT  OF 
•SHANGHAI  DURING  THK  LAST  six  MONTHS  OF  3S55. 


To  London 

Liverpool. . . 
Hong  Kong. 

Total . . . 


1,376 
3,278 


'-'4,  !)S(i 


Thrown.  [    Conn 


Hal.-: 

1848 

333 

2495 


Bales. 

519 

3 

23 


Total. 
BalesT 


1,712 
5,796 


4S76    |     545      I  30,207 


The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  at  Shang-  |  United  States  currency. 


*  Tael— 10  mace  =  100  candareens  =  1000  cash  =  $l  43 
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The  total  trade  of  Shanghai  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  the  foregoing  statements  was  thus  distributed. 

Vowels 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British        

141 

51 
2 
6 
8 
11 
3 
5 
4 
5 
0 

132 
55 
1 
1 
11 
11 
3 
5 
3 
6 
9 

Dutch               

Swedish  

Total  

245 

243 

Total  value  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1855:  Imports,  $2,812,019:  exports, 
$501,786.  Total  trade,  $3,313,805.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  1855  great  improvements  were  made  in 
the  navigation  of  the  River  Woosung,  on  which  the 
port  of  Shanghai  is  situated,  and,  from  having  been 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  access  in  the  Pacific,  it 
has  been  made  one  of  the  safest  and  easiest.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  ($20,000)  was  defrayed  by  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  A  system  of  pilot  regulations,  agreed 
upon  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  was  ratified  by  the  superintendent  of  cus- 
toms, and  is  as  follows : 

Pilot  Regulations. — The  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  pilots,  native  and  foreign, 
at  the  port  of  Shanghai  are  hereby  issued  and  made 
binding  by  his  excellency  Chaou,  superintendent  of 
customs,  in  communication  with  the  consuls  of  the 
three  treaty  powers : 

1st.  A  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  three  consuls, 
sanctioned  by  his  excellency  Chaou,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  shipmasters,  with 
whom  a  naval  officer  shall  be  associated,  if  required, 
before  whom  all  persons  wishing  to  become  pilots  shall 
appear  for  examination. 

2d.  A  certificate  of  competency  from  a  majority  of 
said  board  being  deposited  at  his  consulate,  shall  en- 
title the  person  therein  named  to  a  license  as  a  pilot. 
In  all  cases  where  the  nationality  of  the  applicant  is 
other  than  one  of  those  nations  in  treaty  with  China, 
his  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  senior  consul,  who  will  obtain  for  him 
the  necessary  license. 

3d.  Every  pilot-boat  is  to  hoist  a  red  and  white  flag 
horizontal,  on  which  the  number  of  his  boat  shall  ap- 
pear in  black. 

4th.  The  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  by  the  water  the 
ship  draws,  viz.:  from  liutzlaff,  $5  per  foot;  from 
beacon-ship,  $1  per  foot;  from  any  point  outside  Woo- 
sung, but  inside  beacon-ship,  $3  50  per  foot;  from 
Woosung  to  Shanghai,  $3  per  foot.  The  same  rates 
of  pilotage  arc  allowed  for  vessels  outward  bound. 

5th.  Every  pilot,  on  boarding  a  ship,  shall  produce, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  master,  his  license  as  a  pilot. 

6th.  All  persons  acting  as  pilots  without  a  license, 
as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  have  no  claim  for 
services  rendered,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  their 
own  consuls,  according  to  law,  for  violating  these  regu- 
lations ;  and  all  such  cases  not  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  three  treaty  consuls  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  local  Chinese  authorities. 

7th.  Pilots  shall  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  and 
complete  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  any  misconduct, 
cither  from  ignorance,  incapacity,  willful  neglect,  or 
otherwise,  being  known,  shall  entail  a  forfeiture  of  the 
offender's  license,  in  addition  to  any  other  liability  he 
may  have  incurred  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 

8th.  The  foregoing  regulations  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  10th  day  of  December,  1855. 

General  Regulations. — The  general  regulations  under 
which  foreign  trade  is  conducted  at  the  five  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai, 
are  such  as  are  usually  prescribed  in  all  well-regulated 


ports,  and  are  subject  to  such  modifications,  under  the 
treaties,  as  the  consuls  of  the  three  nations,  viz. :  En- 
gland, France,  and  the  United  States,  may  from  time 
to  time  fix  and  determine.  These  regulations  provide 
amply  for  all  the  wants  of  foreign  commerce,  and  guard 
against  extortion,  unnecessary  delay,  or  capricious  em- 
barrassments, either  on  the  part  of  Chinese  officials,  or 
the  captains  or  other  officers  of  vessels  trading  at  any 
of  the  five  ports.  To  give  proper  sanction  to,  and  en- 
force the  due  observance  of  these  regulations,  the  con- 
suls of  the  three  nations,  in  Chinese  ports,  are  invested 
with  judicial  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  consular 
powers,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  exact 
strict  conformity  to  such  provisions  and  regulations  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations. 
Prior  to  1843,  as  before  noted,  it  was  the  custom,  when 
foreign  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  that  a  Chi- 
nese hong  merchant  stood  security  for  her,  and  that  all 
duties  and  charges  were  paid  through  such  security 
merchant.  But  the  several  treaties  having  provided 
for  the  abolition  of  this  security  system,  the  consuls 
of  the  different  treaty  nations  are  now  substituted  as 
security  for  the  vessels  of  their  respective  nations  en- 
tering any  of  the  five  ports.  Hence  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  powers  of  consuls  in  China  should  be  ample, 
and  these  officers  invested  with  full  powers  to  control 
the  shipping  of  their  respective  nations. 

During  the  recent  troubles  in  China,  foreign  com- 
merce at  the  port  of  Shanghai  was  considerably  inter- 
rupted, and  the  custom-house  at  this  port  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  Chinese  officials,  who  organized  in  lieu  there- 
of two  other  custom-houses  in  the  interior.  An  ar- 
rangement was  subsequently  entered  into  between  the 
consuls  of  the  three  treaty  powers  and  the  Chinese 
authorities,  by  virtue  of  which  these  custom-houses 
were  suppressed,  and  foreign  commerce  was  again  con- 
ducted under  the  usual  regulations. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  five  ports  pertain 
to  different  provincial  jurisdictions,  having  different 
local  administrations,  and  not  unfrequently  different 
commercial  regulations.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see, 
notwithstanding  the  treaties  apply  to  all  in  common, 
privileges  enjoyed  at  one  which  are  strictly  interdicted 
at  another — perhaps  at  the  other  four.  Thus,  in  1855, 
it  is  stated  that  rice  was  exported  to  the  amount  of 
30,000  piculs  (each  133^  Ibs.)  to  a  vessel,  free,  too,  of 
all  export  or  other  duty,  save  a  douceur  of  200  or  300 
dollars  to  some  subordinate ;  while  the  exportation  of 
this  article  is  not  only  forbidden  at  Shanghai,  but  the 
death-penalty  is  inflicted  on  such  of  the  Chinese  as  are 
detected  in  violating  the  prohibition.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  emigration  of  coolies,  which  is 
tolerated  at  Amoy,  but  strictly  forbidden  at  the  other 
ports.  So  the  importation  of  opium,  as  already  stated, 
though  illegal,  is  openly  tolerated  by  Chinese  officials. 
The  state  of  the  currency  at  this  port  has  for  some 
time  attracted  attention. 

A  letter  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Shanghai, 
under  date  of  June  25,  1^55,  states  as  follows: 

"The  rate  of  exchange  here  has  exceeded  that  of  Canton 
from  £5  to  30  per  cent.,  although  the  distance  between  the 
two  in  but  800  miles,  and  of  easy  and  certain  communication. 
Under  ordinary  financial  rules,  the  difference  of  exchange 
between  the  two  places  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, the  insurance,  and  a  slight  per  cent,  for  brokerage. 
While  2}  per  cent,  would  be  a  liberal  allowance  on  these 
items  between  this  port  and  Canton,  and  Hong  Kong,  yet 
exchange  has  varied  from  '2,')  to  30  per  cent,  against  this  port. 

"China  has  no  currency  but  copper  cash— one  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  sixteen-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.  All  large 
transactions,  therefore,  are  made  in  pure  silver,  denominated 
by  the  Chinese  sycee.  which  is  measured  in  taels,  or  a  weight 
equivalent,  when  at  par,  to  .fl  "S  per  tad.  When  the  foreign 
trade  became  impoitant  in  China,  foreign  dollars  were  intro- 
duced ;  and,  on  account  of  their  superior  qualities  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  over  the  ponderous  sycee,  became  quite  popu- 
lar, and  were  universally  adopted.  The  Carolus  dollar  was 
the  first  adopted ;  afterward  the  Bolivian,  Peruvian,  Chilian, 
and  Mexican;  but  the  Carolus  having  been  first  introduced, 
the  Chinese  formed  a  prejudice  in  its  fevor  to  the  extent 
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of  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  others.  When  this  port 
was  first  opened,  the  Chinese  received  tin;  Mexican  at  a  pre- 
mium over  the  t'aniliiK,  ami  the  rupee  at  a  premium  over 
Imth;  hut  the  native  brokers  from  Cnntnn  instilled  into  the 
traders  here  the  same  prejudice  which  existed  where  they 
came  from,  and  the  Carolus  gradually  rose  in  value,  and  the 
other  dollars  sank,  until  the  difference  has  become  25  or  30 
it.,  which  is  equivalent  almost  to  an  entire  exclusion 
from  circulation.  This  result  was  chiefly  brought  about  by 
the  native  brokers,  iu  conjunction  with  a  few  foreign  commer- 
cial houses  at  this  port,  who  have  obtained  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  all  the  Carolus  dollars  that  are  made.  The  Spanish 
government,  have  long  since  discontinued  their  issue,  but  they 
are,  made  at  Canton,  'in  India,  and  in  Mexico,  though  not  as 
pure  as  the  original  dollar. 

"Tim*  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Carolushas  been  foster- 
ed by  a  few  commercial  houses,  until  the  evil  consequent  upon 
a  limited  currency,  and  one  which  is  becoming  less  and  less 
year,  is  almost  beyond  a  remedy.  The  longer  it  is 
permitted  to  exist,  the  more  vexatious  will  its  remedy  be- 
come. The  Carolus  dollar  is  carried  into  the  interior  to  pay 
for  teas  and  silks,  and  never  returns;  thus  each  year  renders 
the  amount  of  circulating  medium  less  and  less.  The  Caro- 
lus  dollar  is  the  standard,  and,  therefore,  as  it  decreases  in 
quantity,  exchange  rises.  The  same  houses  which  have  the 
control  of  the  Carolus  dollar  also  discount  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  thus  hold  the  entire  commercial  machinery  of 
this  port  at  their  control.  They  discount  bills  of  exchange  at 
whatever  rates  they  please  to  fix  at  Canton  and  all  the  other 
ports  in  China.  The  foreign  dollars  at  present  circulate,  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  with  reference  to  their  purity  in  silver  as 
compared  with  sycee;  but  here  a  distinction  is  kept  up  in 
favor  of  the  Carolus  far  above  its  relative  value  in  pure  sil- 
ver, and  against  all  other  dollars  far  below  theirs.  Thus  ex- 
change at  this  port  rules  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  above  any 
other  port  in  China. 

"The  United  States  are  great  consumers  of  green  tea,  and 
this  port  supplies  it.  The  consumer  pays  this  extraordinary 
exchange  on  the  price  of  tea,  and  thus  the  agent  here,  and 
the  importer  at  home,  can  feel  no  interest  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  exchanges,  as  it  is  not  their  loss ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  they  now  have  control  of  all  the  circulating  me- 
dium, it  is  to  their  advantage  and  interest  to  let  it  remain  so. 

"  I  have  thus  briefly  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that  the  enor- 
mous difference  of  exchange  at  this  port  over  any  other  in 
China  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  native  and  foreign 
merchants ;  and,  second,  that  as  the  United  States  take  near- 
ly all  the  green  teas  exported  from  the  empire,  which  are  all 
purchased  at  this  port,  and  as  the  consumer  must  in  the  end 
pay  all  charges  on  the  imported  article,  therefore  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  are  the  sufferers  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  exorbitant  exchange.  Entertaining  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  guard  and  protect  the 
interests  of  those  whom  he  has  the  honor  to  represent,  espe- 
cially when  those  interests  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  land,  and  not  to  permit  the  advantages  of  a  se- 
lect few  to  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  the 
course  I  have  pursued  in  giving  full  effect  to  the  treaty  of  the 
United  States  with  China  in  the  matter  of  the  currency.  To 
remedy  the  great  evil  which  exists  at  this  port  in  relation  to 
the  currency,  there  appeared  to  be  but  two  ways:  First,  a 
combination  among  the  merchants  that  they  would  pay  and 
receive  all  dollars  alike,  so  far  as  their  intrinsic  value  should 
be  the  same.  Second,  the  enactment  of  regulations  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  which  would  place  all  dollars  on  an 
equality,  by  their  agreeing  to  receive  them  alike  for  all  gov- 
ernment dues.  The  first  was  impossible  in  a  community 
where  all  are  merchants  possessed  of  as  many  different  inter- 
est?, and  therefore  to  the  second  I  gave  my  attention.  The 
manner  in  whicii  I  presented  this  subject,  and  carried  it 
through  to  an  actual  assay  of  the  various  dollars,  may  be 
fully  examined  by  reference  to  the  entire  correspondence, 
which  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  inclose.  The  assay  as 
made  here  differs  but  slightly  from  that  made  at  Canton; 
and  as  there  is  an  allowance  of  li  per  cent,  for  difference  of 
scales,  it  is  more  than  made  up. 

"The  whole  examination  of  the  subject  proved  most  satis- 
factory to  his  excellency  the  imperial  collector  of  customs, 
and  his  excellency  has  asked  for  twenty  days  to  refer  the 
matter  to  his  superiors,  prior  to  carrying  it  into  practical 
operation.  I  have  therefore  given  notice  to  his  excellency 
that  on  and  after  the  12th  of  July  next  American  merchants 
shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  all  their  treaty  obligations  at 
this  port  in  foreign  money,  at  the  rates  as  ascertained  by 
actual  assay  on  the  4th  instant.  Great  results  will  inevita- 
bly follow  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Exchange  will  de- 
cline, ^5  or  30  per  cent. — that,  too,  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
business  season — and  will  assimilate  with  that  at  Canton, 
plus  the  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  etc.  The  circulating  me- 
dium will  be  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  importer  in  the 
United  States  will,  through  his  agent  here,  realize  more 
money  on  his  bills  of  exchange,  consequently  he  can  pur- 
chase more  teas  and  silks;  and,  finally,  as  the  consumers  par- 
ticipate, alike  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  purchase  teas  and  silks  subject  to  the  same  re- 
duction in  price  which  the  importer  has  enjoyed.'' 

Currency.—  The  only  legal  coin  of  China  is  the  cop- 
per cash,  worth  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  cent ;  though  by 


stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1844  the  sycee  is  received 
in  payment  of  duties.  The  sycee  fluctuates  in  price 
with  the  value  of  silver.  The  shee  is  worth  about 
seventy  dollars.  In  1853  the  American  merchants  re- 
siding at  Shanghai  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  United 
States  commissioner  in  China,  setting  forth  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  mercantile  interests  in  China 
were  subjected  by  the  absence  of  an  adequate  circula- 
ting medium  between  the  two  extremes  above  named, 
and  invoking  the  commissioner's  aid  in  establishing  a 
national  Mint  in  that  empire.  To  the  success  of  such 
a  measure  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  Chinese 
government  are  indispensable.  The  treaty  of  1844  pro- 
vides that,  should  experience  show  that  any  modifica- 
tions hereafter  become  requisite  in  those  parts  which 
relate  to  commerce  and  navigation,  the  two  govern- 
ments will,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  from  the 
date  thereof,  treat  amicably  concerning  the  same,  by 
the  means  of  suitable  persons  appointed  to  conduct 
such  negotiation.  The  time  designated  will  soon  ar- 
rive ;  and  should  such  modifications  as  the  treaty  con- 
templates become  a  subject  of  negotiation,  the  question 
of  a  national  Mint,  and  of  the  currency  generally,  will, 
doubtless,  demand  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner.  At  Shanghai  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  foreign  consuls  to  cause  an  official  substitution 
of  the  Mexican  for  the  Carolus  dollar  as  the  money  of 
account. — Com.  Re  I.  U.S. 

From  official  tables  it  is  shown,  1st.  That,  until  the 
year  1850,  Canton  was  the  principal  port  for  tea,  but 
in  that  year  Shanghai  exported  50  per  cent. ;  and  of 
silk,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  export  was  from  Shang- 
hai. 2d.  That  the  trade  of  Shanghai  continued  to  in- 
crease over  that  of  Canton,  and  even  Foo-chow,  which 
derives  all  its  trade  from  this  emporium,  until  the  year 
1855,  when  Shanghai  exported  in  tea  about  30  per  cent, 
more  than  both  Canton  and  Foo-chow,  and  in  silk  al- 
most the  entire  amount  was  furnished  at  Shanghai. 
3d.  That  the  grand  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  for 
twelve  years  is  an  average  per  annum  of  about  3  per 
cent.  4th.  That  the  increase  of  silk  for  exportation 
has  been,  on  the  grand  aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  3J  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

It  appears  also,  1st.  That  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  China  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  j^ears  If 
per  cent,  per  annum.  2d.  That  since  the  year  1848 
the  ports  of  Canton  and  Shanghai  have  changed  com- 
mercial positions,  the  latter  having  exported  more  tea 
the  last  year  to  the  United  States  than  the  whole  trade 
amounted  to  when  Canton  was  the  only  port  opened. 
3d.  That  Foo-chow  is  now  a  port  of  more  commerce 
with  the  United  States  than  Canton,  and  ranks  next 
to  the  most  important,  Shanghai.  4th.  That  the  trade 
in  silk  to  the  United  States  has  developed  immensely ; 
and  as  this  port  is  the  great  emporium  for  that  com- 
modity, it  will  probably  furnish  more  trade  than  all 
the  others  combined.  5th.  That  for  the  past  year  the 
port  of  Shanghai  has  furnished  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  American  trade  in  tea,  and  all  the  silk. 

Up  to  the  year  1853,  exchange  was  steady  at  from 
15  to  21  per  cent.,  but  the  change  which  followed,  and 
the  variableness  which  is  marked,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Shanghai  being  taken  by  the  rebels  on 
the  7th  September,  1853.  many  large  losses  were  in- 
curred by  the  wealthy  Chinese,  which,  creating  em- 
barrassment, engendered  a  lack  of  confidence  and  trust, 
so  that  money  became  scarce  and  exchange  began  to 
rise.  About  this  time  foreigners  began  to  impose  the 
belief  on  the  native  Chinese  that  the  Carolus  dollar  was 
the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
monopoly  of  all  obtainable  over  the  world,  and  have 
since  been  having  the  Mexican  restamped  with  the 
Carolus  dies.  This  latter  coin  does  not  pass  well,  as 
it  is  too  new  to  the  Chinese ;  but  the  old  and  genuine 
Carolus  dollars  are  almost  exhausted,  and,  indeed,  are 
becoming  less  and  less  every  year,  while  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supply  or  demand  exchange  rises  or  falls. 
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EXPORTS  OF  TEA  TO  ALL  NATIONS  FKOM  CHINA,  FKOM  JtnrE 
30,  1853,  TO  JUNE  30,  185"),  ?<OT  INCLUDING  TIIE  L'NITED 
STATES. 

'•                                                     Yean.                  Pounds. 

Canton  

1S5C 

-'51         .42,'2i:4,o<io 
i-'5t          21,816,100 
-5%2          35,617,200 
-'52         29,520,000 
-'53         32,327.000 
-T3         40,578500 
-'64         45,131,200 
-'54           0,143,000 
-'54         25,943,700 
-'55         16,123.800 
-'55         19,512,800 
-'55         50,872,4(10 

Sliiuiirhui  .... 

I860 

Canton  

1S51 

Shanghai  

1861 

185' 

Shanghai     .... 

IS  v 

Canton  

185. 

Foo-cliow  

1S5J 

1S5C 

Canton  

1854 

Foo-cliow  

1854 

Shanghai  

1854 

EXPORTS  OF  TEA.  AND  SILK  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
CHINA,  WITH  TIIK   I'EOI-OKTIOX  FROM  SHANGHAI,  FOE  A 
PERIOD  OF  TKX  VEARB. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Total  Amount         Tea  exported        Silk  exported 
of  Tea  from         from  Shanghai               from 
ch'na.                     alone.                Shanghai. 

1845.  .  . 

Pounds.                   Pounds.                   Bales. 
20,702,558              
18,502,288               
18,111,025               
19,338,040           1,740,787 
1.3,072,300         2,9S<;.:;::-j              ;,r> 
21,757,800           5,G23,7<»S               415 
28,700,800         11,  06s,  5-1D               250 
34  334,000         18,000,000               203 
40,074,500         22,900,300              534 
27,807,500         10,702,400             1074 

1846  

1847  

1848  
1849  

1850  

1S51  

1852  

i-r>:{  

1854  

STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS   INTO  CHINA  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  VEAB  1852. 

Merchandise. 

Canton 

Shanghai. 

Total. 

American  drill.  .  .  .pieces. 
American  sheeting     " 
American  j  cans  ...      " 
Cochineal  rmiwls 

2,52,24( 
4-2,09? 
40,11( 
23,98( 
122,30( 
*90,42< 

•1,125,421 

209,27; 
3,05: 
20( 

20( 

114 

'  5,94; 
J50C 
13,30f 
1,001 

203 
l,00f 

>    342,115 
>     88.015 
04,250 
>       
)       
t          840 

17\843 




18,027 

.... 
.... 
.... 

.... 

574,301 
130,110 
104,306 
23,986 
122,300 
*90,424 
1S40 
•1,125,421 
•H7.843 
209,272 
3,153 
200 
200 
114 
18,627 
6,942 
£500 
18,801 
1,000 
203 
1,000 

Silver  

Spelter   

Lead  

Ginseng  

"      ,          "* 

Flour  

Beef  

Pork  

it 

Clocks  

Boards  

.  feet 

Tobacco  

Gold  

Cheese  
Glassware  

..pounds. 

Sperm  candles  .  . 

.  .pounds. 

*  Pounds.                           f  Piculs.                           J  Coins. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  YEAR  1852. 

Merchandise. 

Canton. 

Shanghai. 

Total. 

Green  teas  

...pounds. 

8,113,472 
9,924,334 
84,708 
305,203 
4,127 
100 
39 
1,044 
131 
402 
0,190 
2,000 
209,553 
9,407 
00,046 
9,948 
4,867 
749 
317 
937 
842 
87 

19,809,400 
3,033,000 
40,808 

'"200 

19,999 
2,195 

'"436 

27,922,872 
12,957,334 
125,576 
305,203 
4,127 
100 
39 
1,644 
131 
402 
9,890 
2,000 
229,562 
11,00-2 
60,041! 
9.948 
4,867 
1,185 
317 
937 
842 
87 

Silk  piece  goods 
Crape  shawls  .  . 
Grass  cloth  .... 

.  .  .pieces. 

Nankeens  

Pearl  buttons  .  . 
Camphor  

Vermilion  

it 

Oil,  cassia  

« 

Oil,  anise  

n 

Sweetmeats.  .  .  . 

It 

II 

Fire-crackers  .  . 
Cassia  

.  .  parcels. 

.  .mils 

Fans  and  screens..  boxes. 
Split  ratans  ....,-  .  hnmilps 

Kaw  silk  

Rhubarb  

Lacquered  ware 
Tin  

.  .parcels. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
imports,  opium,  and  credits  on  London.  The  imports 
are  a  trifle  ;  opium  is  about  30  per  cent.,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  made  up  by  a  direct  drain  on  Europe  in  pure 
silver  and  some  dollars;  the  former  is  cast  into  sycee, 
or  pure  silver  ingots,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  leaves  the 
empire,  as  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  laws.— See 
CIHXA,  CANTON. 


Sharks'  Fins  form  a  regular  article  of  trade  to 
China,  and  are  collected  for  this  purpose  in  every 
country  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa  to  New 
Guinea.  In  the  Canton  Price-currents  they  are  as 
regularly  quoted  as  tea  or  opium;  and  the  "price  of 
late  years  has  been,  according  to  quality,  from  $1.3  to 
$18  per  picul,  equal  to  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. 

Shawls  (Ger.  Schakn;  Fr.  dials,  Chalet;  It.  ,S'/,</- 
'•"// ;  >Sp.  Schavalots),  articles  of  fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool 
and  silk,  manufactured  after  the  fashion  of  a  large 
handkerchief,  used  in  female  dress.  The  finest  shawls 
are  imported  from  India,  where  they  are  highly  es- 
teemed, and  cost  from  $250  to  $1500. 

Cashmere  S/uiu-ls. — The  shawl  manufacture  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  the 
ancient  Caspira,  in  the  northwest,  of  India,  between  lat. 
34."  and  35°  N.,  and  long.  73°  and  70°  E.  Though  not  so 
flourishing  as  it  once  was,  the  manufacture  is  still  pros- 
ecuted in  this  province  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  shawls  are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  possessing 
unequaled  fineness,  delicacy,  and  warmth.  They  are 
formed  of  the  inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat 
(Cupra  hircus'),  reared  on  the  cold,  dry  table-land  of  Thi- 
bet, elevated  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  goat  thrives  sufficiently  well  in  many 
other  countries ;  but  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Hindostaii 
it  has  hardly  more  hair  than  a  greyhound  ;  and  though 
in  higher  latitudes  the  hair  is  more  abundant,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  shaggy  and  coarse.  It  is  only  in  the 
intensely  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Thibet  that  it  yields 
the  peculiarly  soft  woolly  hair  that  constitutes  the 
material  of  the  Indian  shawl.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  efforts  to  naturalize  the  shawl-goat  in 
France  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
the  chances  of  success  would  be  about  equal  were  an 
attempt  made  to  breed  beavers  in  a  hot  country,  with- 
out water,  or  camels  in  a  moist  country,  free  from  heat 
and  drought.  The  inner  or  fine  wool  is  covered  over 
and  protected  by  a  quantity  of  long  shaggy  hair,  which 
is,  of  course,  carefully  separated  from  it  before  it  is 
manufactured.  The  genuine  shawl-wool  has  been  im- 
ported into  Europe,  and  the  finest  Edinburgh  and 
Paisley  shawls  have  been  produced  from  it.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  shawls  have  nowhere  been  made 
that  can  come,  as  respects  quality,  into  successful  com- 
petition with  those  of  Cashmere.  The  manufacture  has 
been  established  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  for  some  years ; 
but,  notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on  by  native  Ca?h- 
mcrians,  and  though  the  material  employed  be  quite 
the  same,  the  fabrics  are  said  to  want  the  fineness  of 
those  made  in  Cashmere,  and  to  have  a  degenerated, 
coarse  appearance.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
superiority.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  some  peculiar 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  ;  but  it 
is  most  probably  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which,  though  each  may  appear  of  little  importance, 
collectively  give  a  character  to  the  manufacture. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  manufacture  of  Cash- 
mere shawls  have  been  extracted  from  an  English  pa- 
per published  at  Delhi:  "  The  great  mart  for  the  wool 
of  which  shawls  are  made  is  at  Kilghet,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  dependency  of  Ladak,  and  situated  20  days' 
journey  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Cashmere. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it:  that  which  can  be  readily 
dyed  is  white  ;  the  other  sort  is  of  an  ashy  color,  which 
being  with  difficulty  changed,  or,  at  least,  improved 
by  art,  is  generally  woven  of  its  natural  hue.  About 
2  Ibs.  of  either  are  obtained  from  a  single  goat  once  a 
year.  After  the  down  has  been  carefully  separated 
from  the  hairs,  it  is  repeatedly  washed  with  rice  starch. 
This  process  is  reckoned  important ;  and  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  Cash- 
merians  attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  fineness 
of  the  fabrics  produced  there.  At  Kilghet  the  best 
raw  wool  is  sold  for  about  one  rupee  a  pound.  By  the 
uvparation  and  washing  referred  to,  it  loses  one  half, 
and  the  remainder  being  spun,  three  rupees'  weight  of 
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the  thread  is  considered  worth  one  rupee.  Shawls  are 
made  of  various  forms,  sizes,  and  borders,  which  are 
wrought  separately,  with  the  view  of  adapting  them  to 
i lie  different  markets.  Those  sent  to  Turkey  used  to 
be  of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  texture.  Carpets 
and  counterpanes  are  fabricated  of  the  hair  or  coarser 
part  of  the  wool.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
others  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  who  dressed 
much  in  shawls,  the  loss  of  royalty  in  Cabul,  and  the 
ruined  finances  of  Lucknow,  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  elegant  commodity  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  Cashmere 
found  work  for  30,000  shawl-looms.  In  the  time  of 
the  Afghan  kings,  the  number  decreased  to  18,000. 
There  are  nownot  more  than  GOOD  employed.  We  should 
attribute  little  of  this  diminution  to  the  sale  of  English 
imitations'  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  these 
counterfeits  first  appeared,  the  pretty  patterns  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  took  the  fancy  of  some ;  but 
their  great  inferiority  in  the  softness  and  warmth  which 
mark  the  genuine  shawl  soon  caused  the  new  article 
to  be  neglected.  The  average  value  of  shawls  exported 
from  Cashmere  amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  rupees. 
Uuiijeet  Singh  took  two-thirds  in  kind  as  part  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  province,  which  was  about  25  lacs 
a  year.  He  is  said  to  have  sold  three-fourths  of  what 
lie  thus  received,  and  to  have  kept  the  remainder  for 
his  own  court.  Of  those  disposed  of  by  him  and  left 
for  sale  in  the  valley,  seven  lacs'  worth  went  to  Bom- 
bay and  Western  India ;  three  to  Hindostan,  chiefly 
Oude ;  half  a  lac  each  to  Calcutta,  Cabul,  Herat,  and 
Balk,  whence  some  were  carried  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries. A  curious  calculation  of  the  successive  exactions, 
from  Cashmere  to  Bombay  inclusive,  which  magnify 
the  price  of  shawls,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

"  ACTUAL  COST  FOR  MATERIALS  AND  LABOR  IN  MAKING  A 
IJAIE  OF  KEEL  SHAWLS. 

Fd.    ra. 

Four  Furrukabad  seers  of  wool 12    8 

Cleaning,  washing,  and  spinning 50    0 

Dyeing 11    0 

Wages  to  weavers 264    6 


Total 337  14 

Duties  on  the  same. 

On  sale  and  importation  to  Cashmere 314 

On  the  thread 8    4 

While  the  fabric  is  in  the  loom 125    0 

Fees  to  chowdries,  brokers,  assessors,  etc 35   0 


Total  amount  of  duties  in  Cashmere 171  IS 

Duties  from  Cashmere  to  Amritsir 12    6 

"         "      Amritsir  to  Bombay 3    6i 

"        at  Bombay 70    0 

Total  from  Amritsir  to  Bombay 


Total  from  Kilghet  to  Bombay,  1T1 18  and  85  12^  =  252  30J 

1'riuie  cost 33T  14 

Proportion  of  carriage 012 

Insurance 21    0 


Total  cost 610  5l3|- 

"  A  pair  of  such  shawls  might  sell  for  500  rupees  at 
Amritsir,  and  in  Bombay  for  900.  The  amount  of  the 
imports,  and  the  sums  levied  by  each  government,  will 
appear  more  in  relief  if  stated  as  they  affect  a  camel- 
load  in 'its  progress.  It  consists  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  cutcha  maunds,  and  contains,  at  an  average,  2000 
shawls  of  different  kinds,  valued,  on  reaching  Bombay, 
at  28,500  Furrnkabad  rupees. 

"The  government  of  Lahore  exacts  Furrukabad 
rupees,  1564  6 ;  Patialah,  61  0 ;  Bikeneer,  43  0 ;  Joud- 
pore,  121 4 ;  Bhownuggur,  20  0 ;  total  levied  by  native 
princes,  1809  0 :  Bombay,  10  per  cent,  (ad  valorem) 
2850  0." 

It  is  not  as  yet  generally  known  that  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whose  wool  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was 
achieved  a  few  years  since,  after  many  difficulties,  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  at  that 
time  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  experiment- 
ing on  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Dr.  Davis  succeeded,  at  vast  expense,  in  securing 


eleven  of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way  home,  ho 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris.  Since  that  period, 
the  goat  has  been  introduced  from  South  Carolina  into 
Tennessee,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value  of 
a  flock  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  no  real 
Thibet  goat  has  ever  been  sold  for  less  than  £1000. 
This  enormous  price,  moreover,  is  not  a  speculative 
one,  for  no  fleeced  animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness, 
softness,  and  durability.  The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet 
goats  in  Tennessee,  for  example,  has  been  engaged  at 
iS'ew  York  this  year  at  $8  50  per  pound,  the  purchasers 
designing  to  send  it  to  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  order 
to  be  manufactured  into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
those  woven  in  India,  have  sometimes  been  almost  fab- 
ulous. A  full-sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in  Amer- 
ica a  "long  shawl,"  ordinarily  commands  in  Paris  or 
London  from  $500  to  $5000,  according  to  the  quality. 
Scarfs  and  square  shawls,  being  smaller,  sell  for  less. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  these 
shawls  are  manufactured  in  India  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  sold  here.  Generally,  indeed,  the  centres  and 
borders  come  out  separately,  and  are  put  together  aft- 
erward in  sizes,  and  often  patterns,  to  suit  purchasers. 
Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  shawls  sold  as  real 
India  ones  are  actually  made  in  France,  for  the  Thibet 
goat  was  introduced  into  that  country  more  than  thir- 
ty years  ago,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls  imitated  with 
considerable  skill.  Judges  of  the  article  pretend  to 
say,  however,  that  the  real  India  shawl  can  be  detected 
by  its  having  a  less  evenly  woven  web,  as  also  from 
its  brighter  colors.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  border 
of  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawls  is  invariably  woven 
in  small  pieces,  which  are  afterward  sewed  together, 
as  the  whole  border  is  subsequently  sewn  011  to  the 
centre.  But  other  authorities  deny  that  the  skill  of 
India  is  insufficient  to  liroche  a  shawl ;  in  other  words, 
to  weave  the  border  and  centre  in  one  piece,  or  run  the 
pattern  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these 
shawls,  fashion  and  luxury  still  prefer  the  apparently 
original.  Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,  bring  a  price 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the  same  pattern 
woven  by  machinery,  so  a  Cashmere  shawl,  known  to 
have  come  from  India,  will  fetch  vastly  more  than  the 
cleverest  imitation.  Probably,  however,  this  is  not  all. 
Persons  familiar  with  both  the  article  and  the  imita- 
tion assert  that  the  former  is  softer  than  the  latter, 
and  that  this  softness  arises  partly  from  the  way  the 
thread  is  spun,  and  partly  because  the  Thibet  goat, 
when  exported  from  its  native  hills,  sensibly  deteri- 
orates. There  is  also  a  shawl  popularly  known  as  the 
French  Cashmere,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  imita- 
tion ;  but  this  has  none  or  very  little  of  the  wool  of  the 
imported  Thibet  goat.  The^animal  from  which  this 
valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a  hardy  creature,  at  least  in 
its  original  locality;  and  their  fine  curled  wool  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of  the  common 
goat  lies  under  the  upper  hair. 

The  importation  of  shawls,  manufactured  all  or  iu 
part  from  wool,  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1857,  was  as  follows  : 

Whence  imported.  Value. 

Ilanse  Towns $218,381 

England 732.449 

Scotland 332,OS8 

France 833,973 

China 80,294 

Other  places 63,160 

Total $2,240,3.r;l 

— See  CASHMERE,  COTTON  MANUFACTURES,  WOOL. 

Sheathing.  The  covering  laid  on  the  ship's  bot- 
tom to  defend  it  from  the  worms.  Sheets  of  thin  cop- 
per nailed  on  with  copper  nails  constitutes,  at  present, 
the  sheathing  of  all  the  better  kinds  of  vessels.  Lead 
has  been  used;  and  large-headed  iron  nails,  called 
scupper  nails,  are  used  still  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
bottoms  of  old  hulks,  piles,  etc.  Zinc  and  different 
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compositions  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for 
copper ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  ingeniously  suggested  the 
application  of  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  upon  different  parts 
of  the  copper  surface,  -which  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
water  render  the  latter  metal  electro-negative,  and 
capable,  therefore,  of  resisting  the  oxidizing  and  corro- 
sive agencies  of  the  substances  held  in  solution.  The 
pieces  of  iron  or  of  zinc  so  applied  have  been  properly 
called  protectors;  but  by  occasioning  the  precipitation 
of  earthy  matters  upon  the  copper,  while  they  effectu- 
ally ^w/erf  it,  they  render  its  surface  favorable  to  the 
adhesioii  of  weeds,  barnacles,  etc.,  and  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  water:  upon  such  grounds,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey's valuable  suggestion  has  been  neglected.  When 
vessels  are  laid  up  in  dock  the  protectors  are  in  suc- 
cessful use.  Sheathing  formerly  was  composed  of  thin 
fir  boards.  By  a  recent  application  of  electrotyping, 
plates  of  sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  copper 
which  effectually  protects  the  iron  from  oxidation. 
Iron  bolts  are  also  similarly  electrotyped. 

Sheep  (Ger.  Schafe;  Fr.  Brebis,  Betes  a  laine, 
Moutons ;  It.  Pecore ;  Sp.  Pecora,  Ovejas ;  Russ.  Owzu ; 
Lat.  Otes),  Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  and 
perhaps  cattle,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  They 
can  be  reared  in  situations  and  upon  soils  where  other 
animals  would  not  live.  They  afford  a  large  supply 
of  food,  and  one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing. 
Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  its  manufacture  employs  an  immense  number 
of  people.  "  The  dressed  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
"forms  different  parts  of  our  apparel,  and  is  used  for 
covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musical  instru- 
ments. The  bones,  calcined  (like  other  bones,  in  gen- 
eral), form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner.  The 
milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ;  and  in 
some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the 
cheese  without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from 
the  whey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  become  too  useful 
a  branch  of  husbandry  for  the  farmer  to  neglect.  To 
conclude :  whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that 
result  from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with  Columella, 
consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  domestic 
quadrupeds." — PENNANT'S  British  Zoology. 

There  was  between  1840  and  1850  an  increase  of 
2,309,108  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  useful  to  observe  with  some  closeness  the 
progress  of  sheep-breeding  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  perceive  that  in  New  England  there  has 
occurred  a  remarkable  decrease  in  their  number.  There 
were  in  that  division  of  the  Union  in  1840,  3,811,307  ; 
in  1-850  the  number  had  declined  to  2,164,452  ;  being  a 
decrease  of  1,646,855,  or  45  per  cent.  In  the  five  At- 
lantic Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  there  was  a  decrease 
from  7,402,851  to  5,641,391,"  equal  to  1,761.460,  or  about 
22  ^  percent.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  gain,  how- 
ever, during  this  period,  of  155,000  sheep.  We  see 
that  while  there  has  been  a  positive  diminution  of 
3,408,000  in  the  States  above  named,  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  of  5,717,608  in  those  south  of  Maryland 
and  west  of  New  York.  Ohio  has  gained  most  largely, 
having  been  returned  as  pasturing  in  1840,  2,028,401 ; 
and  in  1850,  3,942,929;  an  increase  of  1,914,528,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent.  In  each  of  the  States  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  above  indicated,  there  has  been  a  very 
large  proportional  increase  in  this  kind  of  stock,  and 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  hilly 
lands  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Texas,  will 
prove  highly  favorable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  for 
their  wool  and  pelts. 


New  Mexico  has  the  extraordinary  number  of  377,271 
sheep — more  than  six  to  each  inhabitant;  proving  the 
soil  and  climate  of  that  territory  to  be  well  adapted  to 
this  description  of  stock,  and  giving  promise  of  a  large 
addition  from  that  quarter  to  the  supply  of  wool.  The 
importance  of  fostering  this  great  branch  of  national 
production  is  shown  by  the  fact,  as  assumed  by  an  in- 
telligent writer  on  the  subject,  that  our  population 
annually  consumes  an  amount  of  wool  equal  to  seven 
pounds  for  each  person.  If  this  estimate  be  even  an 
approximation  to  correctness,  we  are  yet  very  far 
short  of  producing  a  quantity  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  possess  an 
amount  of  unemployed  land  adapted  to  grazing,  suffi- 
cient to  support  flocks  numerous  enough  to  clothe  the 
people  of  the  world.  The  kinds  of  sheep  most  sought 
for  are  the  pure-blooded  Merinos,  the  Saxons,  the  Cots- 
wolds,  the  Leicestershires,  the  Oxfordshires,  and  the 
South  Downs.  The  Merinos  (including  the  Kambouil- 
lets).  the  Cotswolds,  the  Leicestershires,  the  Oxford- 
shires,  and  the  Saxons,  are  the  most  highly  prized  for 
their  wool.  The  South  Downs  are  particularly  es- 
teemed for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  their  wool 
is  valuable  for  many  purposes  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  wrought. —  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Re- 
port. See  SHAWLS  and  WOOL. 

Sheer.  The  curve  which  the  line  of  ports  or  of 
the  deck  presents  to  the  eye  when  viewing  the  side  of 
the  ship.  When  these  lines  are  straight,  or  the  ex- 
tremities do  not  rise,  as  is  most  usual,  the  ship  is  said 
to  have  a  straight  sheer. 

Sheer  Hulk. — A  hulk  permanently  fitted  with  sheers 
for  masting  and  dismasting  ships. 

Sheers. — Two  masts  or  spars  lashed  together  at  or 
near  the  head,  and  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  the  masts  into  or  out  of  vessels. 

Sheet.  The  rope  attached  to  the  aftermost  or  lee- 
wardmost  clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the 
wind.  In  the  square  sails  above  the  courses,  the  ropes 
attached  to  both  clews  are  called  sheets:  in  all  other 
cases  the  weathermost  one  is  called  a  tuck. 

Sheet  Anchor.  The  third  of  the  four  large  anch- 
ors generally  carried  by  a  ship. 

Sherry.  A  Spanish  wine  made  from  the  grapes  of 
Xeres,  in  Andalusia.  Genuine  sherry  is  a  rich,  dry 
wine,  containing  from  20  to  23  per  cent,  of  alcohol : 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  it  is  extensively  imitated 
and  adulterated. — See  WINE. 

Shilling.  An  English  silver  coin,  equal  to  twelve- 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound.  Freherus  de- 
rives the  Saxon  tcillmg,  whence  our  shilling,  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  siliqua ;  proving  the  derivation  by  several 
texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
law,  De  anmiis  legatis.  Skinner  deduces  it  from  the 
Saxon  sci/d,  "  shield,"  by  reason  of  the  escutcheon  of 
arms  which  it  has  upon  it.  Bishop  Hooper  derives  it 
from  the  Arabic  scheele,  signifying  a  weight ;  but  others, 
with  greater  probability,  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  si- 
cilicus,  which  signified  in  that  language  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  or  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  Roman  pound. 
In  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  shilling  kept  its  original  signification,  and  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound  as  sicilicus  did  to 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exactly  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  Saxon  pound. 

However,  the  Saxon  law  reckons  the  pound  in  the 
round  number  at  fifty  shillings,  lutt  they  really  coined 
out  of  it  only  forty-fight.  The  value  of  the  shilling 
was  live-pence,  but  it  was  reduced  to  four-pence  above 
a  century  before  the  Conquest ;  for  several  of  the  Sax- 
on laws,  made  in  Athelstan's  reign,  oblige  us  to  take 
this  estimate.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times, 
as  one  of  the  Conqueror's  laws  sufficiently  ascertains: 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which 
the  English  payments  were  adjusted.  After  the  Con- 
quest, the  French  solidus  of  twelve-pence,  which  was  in 
use  among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  English 
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name  of  shilling;  and  the  Saxon  shilling  of  four-pence 
took  a  Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat,  or  great 
coin,  because  it  was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known 
in  England.  It  was  the  opinion  of  bishops  Fleetwood 
and  (iihson,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that, 
though  the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and 
shillings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
constant  use  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  never  such  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  shilling, 
till  the  year  1504  or  1505,  when  a  few  silver  shillings 
or  twelvc-pcnces  were  coined,  which  have  long  since 
been  solely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors.  Mr. 
riarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  some  coins 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Folkes,  under  Edward  the  First,  were 
probably  Saxon  shillings  new  minted,  and  that  Arch- 
bishop .i-Elfric  expressly  says  that  the  Saxons  had  three 
names  for  their  money — mancuses,  shillings,  and  pen- 
nies. He  also  urges  the  different  value  of  the  Sax- 
on shilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  propor- 
tion to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  shilling 
was  a  coin  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Saxon  Gospels, 
in  which  the  word  we  have  translated  pieces  of  silver  is 
rendered  shillings,  which,  he  says,  they  would  hardly 
have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  coin  as  a  shilling 
then  in  use.  Accordingly,  the  Saxons  expressed  their 
shilling  in  Latin  by  siclus  and  argenteus.  He  further 
adds,  that  the  Saxon  shilling  was  never  expressed  by 
soii'lus  till  after  the  Norman  settlements  in  England ; 
and  howsoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  was  the  most  constant  denomination  of 
money  in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  spe- 
cies of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound 
sterling ;  and  when  it  was  again  revived  as  a  coin, 
it  lessened  gradually  as  the  pound  sterling  lessened, 
from  the  28th  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  43d  of  Eliz- 
abeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  shilling 
struck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  nine-pence  English, 
which  passed  in  Ireland  for  twelve-pence.  The  motto  on 
the  reverse  was,  Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meitm.  Eighty- 
two  of  these  shillings,  according  to  Malynes,  went  to 
the  pound.  They  weighed,  therefore,  twenty  grains  one 
fourth  each,  which  is  somewhat  heavier  in  proportion 
than  the  English  shillingof  that  time,  sixty-two  of  which 
went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  ninety-two  grains 
seven-eighths ;  and  the  Irish  shilling  being  valued  at 
the  Tower  at  nine-pence  English,  that  is,  one  fourth 
part  less  than  the  English  shilling,  it  should  therefore 
proportionally  weigh  one  fourth  part  less,  and  its  full 
weight  be  somewhat  more  than  sixty-two  grains.  But 
some  of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn, 
weighed  sixty-nine  grains.  In  1598  five  different 
pieces  of  money  of  this  kind  were  struck  in  England 
for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  These  were 
shillings  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelve-pence  each, 
half-shillings  to  be  current  at  six-pence,  and  quarter- 
shillings  at  three-pence.  Pennies  and  half-pennies 
were  also  struck  of  the  same  kind,  and  sent  over  for  the 
payment  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  money  thus 
coined  was  of  a  very  base  mixture  of  copper  and  silver ; 
and  two  years  after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  same 
kinds  struck  for  the  same  service,  which  were  still 
worse ;  the  former  being  three  ounces  of  silver  to  nine 
ounces  of  copper,  and  the  latter  only  two  ounces  eight- 
een pennyweights  to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 
the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Germans  have  likewise 
their  shilling,  called  schelin,  schilling,  and  seal-in ;  but 
these,  not  being  of  the  same  weight  or  fineness  with  the 
English  shilling,  are  not  current  at  the  same  value. 
The  English  shilling  is  worth  about  twenty -three 
French  sols ;  those  of  Holland  and  Germany  about 
eleven  sols  and  a  half;  those  of  Flanders  about  nine. 
The  Dutch  shillings  are  also  called  sols  de  grog,  because 
equal  to  twelve  gros.  The  Danes  have  copper  shil- 


lings worth  about  one  fourth  of  a  farthing  sterling.— 
K.  11.  See  COINS. 

Ship-money  was  first  levied  A.I>.  1007,  and  caused 
great  commotions.  This  impost  being  illegally  levied 
by  Charles  the  First  in  1GH4,  led  to  the  Revolution. 
lie  assessed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons  and 
1500  men  ;  Yorkshire  in  two  ships  of  GOO  tons,  or 
£12,000;  Bristol  in  one  ship  of  100  tons;  Lancashire 
in  one  ship  of  400  tons.  The  trial  of  the  patriot  Ilamp- 
den  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  which  he  at  first  solely 
opposed,  took  place  in  1638.  Ship-money  was  in- 
cluded in  a  redress  of  grievances,  in  1641.  Hampilen 
received  a  wound  in  a  skirmish  with  Prince  Rupert, 
and  died  June  24,  1643. 

Ships.  Nautical  men  apply  the  term  ship  to  dis- 
tinguish a  vessel  having  three  masts,  each  consisting 
of  a  lower  mast,  a  topmast,  and  top-gallant  mast,  with 
their  appropriate  rigging.  In  familiar  language,  it  is 
usually  employed  to  distinguish  any  large  vessel,  how- 
ever rigged ;  but  it  is  also  frequentl}-  used  as  a  general 
designation  for  all  vessels  navigated  with  sails ;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  now  employ  it. 

Merchant  Ships. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  divide  mer- 
chant ships  into  classes,  at  least  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  Their  size,  shape,  the  mode  of  their  rigging, 
etc.,  depend  not  merely  on  the  particular  trade  for 
which  they  are  destined,  but  on  the  varying  tastes 
and  fancies  of  their  owners.  In  the  articles  CHARTER- 
PAUTY,  FREIGHT,  MASTER,  OWNERS,  SEAMEN,  SEA- 
WORTHY, etc.,  the  law  with  respect  to  ships  and  ship- 
owners, in  their  capacity  of  carriers  or  public  servants, 
and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  the  mas- 
ters and  crews,  is  pretty  full}'  expounded. 

Ship-building. — The  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  first  inventors,  the  first  ship  (probably  a 
galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  by  Da- 
naus,  1485  B.C. — BLAIR.  The  first  double-decked  ship 
was  built  by  the  Tyrians,  786  B.C. — LENGLET.  The 
first  double-deck  vessel  built  in  England  was  of  1000 
tons  burden,  by  order  of  Henry  VII.,  1509 ;  it  was 
called  the  Great  Harry,  and  cost  £14,000.— STOW.  Be- 
fore this  time,  24-guii  ships  were  the  largest  in  the 
British  navy,  and  these  had  no  port-holes,  the  guns 
being  on  the  upper  decks  only.  Port-holes  and  other 
improvements  were  invented  by  Descharges,  a  French 
builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  LouisXIL,  about  1500. 
Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a  science  by  Hoste, 
1696.  A  74-gun  ship  was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  to  be  sheathed  with  India-rubber.  1829. 
— HAYDN.  For  articles  on  ship-building,  see  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  iii.  28,  xi.  227,  xii.  444 ;  Anal.  Mag.,  \.  263, 
vi.  450;  HUNT'S  Merchants1  Mag.,  xi.  11,  xviii.  172. 

State  of  Shipping  Interest. — The  complaints  which 
were  so  frequent  some  years  since  in  regard  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  have  now  wholly  ceased.  Most  probably 
they  never  had  any  very  good  foundation ;  but  whether 
that  were  so  or  not,  this  interest  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  a  peculiarly  prosperous  condition.  This  has 
beeen  occasioned  partly  and  principally  by  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  or  rather  by 
the  unprecedented  stimulus  which  they  have  given  to 
emigration  and  commerce.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed  that  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  respects 
the  shipping  interest,  can  be  permanent ;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  advantages  resulting  from  emigra- 
tion will  gradually  diminish,  on  the  other  the  supply 
of  ships  will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
demand  for  their  services.  However,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  destined  to  in- 
crease for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  our  mercantile 
navy  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  realize  a  full  and  fair 
share  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  extension 
of  trade. 

Some  very  important  changes  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  are  yet  in  progress,  in  the  construction 
of  ships.  They  are  now  built  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  formerly,  of  finer  models,  and  with  a  power  of 
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sailing  of  which  no  just  idea  could  previously  have 
been  formed.  Ships  of  2000  tons  burden  are  now  reck- 
oned only  of  little  more  than  a  medium  size  ;  and 
those  of  2800  and  '2600  tons  and  upward  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  we  shall  run 
from  one  extreme  into  another;  and  that  from  being 
too  small,  our  ships  for  distant  voyages  will  become  too 
large  and  unwieldy.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
experience  only  can  settle,  and  to  that  it  may  safely 
be  left.  Iron  ships  arc  also,  as  previously  stated,  be- 
ginning to  be  extensively  constructed ;  and  ships  are 
now  frequently  litted  out  with  screws  and  steam-en- 
gines, to  be  used  only  as  a  subsidiary  power  in  calms, 
and  against  contrary  winds. 

Most  sorts  of  short  passage  traffic  are  now  carried  on 
by  steamers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  end  they 
will  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
most  countries,  and  of  the  trade  between  foreign  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  each  other.  But  the  improved  class 
of  sailing  ships  have  little  to  fear  from  the  competition 
of  steamers  in  all  the  more  distant  branches  of  trade. — 
For  general  statistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  ships 
and  amount  of  tonnage,  see  articles  STEAM  NAVIGA- 
TION and  TONNAGE, 

Shipping,  Laws  of. — Under  the  general  heads 

Of  All ••REIGHTMEXT,  ClIARTER-PARTY.BlLLS  OF  LAD- 

INO,  ('AuiiiKRs,  COLLISION,  COMMERCE,  MASTERS, 
MARITIME  LAWS,  U  ICGISTRY,  SEAMEN,  etc.  (.see  INDEX), 
particular  information  has  been  given  concerning  the 
laws  of  shipping.  We  will,  therefore,  in  this  article  only 
give  a  synopsis  of  the  general  laws  regulating  ships  and 
shipping. 

Title  to  Vessels. — The  title  of  a  ship,  unless  acquired 
by  capture,  passes  by  writing.  A  bill  of  sale  is  the 
proper  record  of  title  to  a  ship,  and  one  which  the 
maritime  courts  of  all  nations  will  look  for  and,  in  their 
ordinary  practice,  require.  In  Scotland,  a  written  con- 
veyance of  property  in  ships  has,  by  custom,  become 
necessary ;  and  in  England  a  statute  requires  it  with 
regard  to  British  subjects.  In  this  country,  possession 
of  a  ship  and  acts  of  ownership  are  presumptive  evi- 
dence without  the  aid  of  documentary  proof,  and  will 
hold  good  until  destroyed  by  contrary  proof,  and  a  sale 
with  delivery  of  a  ship,  without  a  bill  of  sale  or  written 
instrument  of  any  kind,  will  be  good  at  law.  But  the 
presumptive  title  from  possession  can  easily  be  destroy- 
ed ;  and  the  general  rule  is  that  no  person  can  convey 
who  has  no  title,  and  the  fact  of  possession  does  not 
give  title.  The  master  of  a  ship  has  no  authority  to 
sell,  unless  in  a  case  of  necessity.  It  is  generally, 
though  not  universally,  considered  that  a  sale  by  or- 
der of  an  admiralty  court  in  a  foreign  port,  by  a  peti- 
tion of  the  master  on  the  ground  of  unseaworthiness, 
is  valid.  The  capture  by  a  public  enemy  divests  the 
title  from  the  original  owner  after  a  regular  condemna- 
tion by  a  prize  court.  Upon  the  sale  of  a  ship  in  port, 
delivery  of  possession  is  requisite  to  perfect  the  title. 
If  the  vessel  is  at  sea  at  the  time  of  sale,  possession 
must  take  place  upon  arrival  at  port. 

liability  df  Owner. — The  owner  is  personally  liable  as 
owner  for  necessaries  furnished  and  repairs  made  to  a 
ship  by  order  of  the  master.  It  has  been  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  is  liable  be- 
fore taking  possession.  The  weight  of  the  American 
decisions  decides  that  he  is  not  liable  for  repairs  pro- 
cured on  the  order  of  the  master,  if  not  upon  the  credit 
of  the  mortgagee,  and  if  the  same  was  not  in  receipt 
of  t!ie  freight.  When  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  the  liability 
of  the  mortgagee  for  wages,  etc.,  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  of  his  possession.  The  liability  of  the 
charterer  or  freighter  under  similar  circumstances  also 
depends  upon  the  question  of  temporary  ownership  by 
their  use  of  the  vessel. 

Cmtinn-hoiisf.  Documents. — The  United  States  have 
followed  the  policy  of  other  commercial  nations  in  giv- 
ing peculiar  privileges  upon  American-built  vessels 


owned  by  our  own  citizens.  This  is  obtained  by  a 
registry  of  vessels  (see  artirlc  UKCISTRY),  and  vhidi 
provision  is  intended  to  encourage  our  own  trade, 
navigation,  and  ship-building.  The  registry  of  all 
vessels  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  records  of  the 
transfers  also,  add  great  security  to  the  titles.  No 
vessel  is  to  be  deemed  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  one,  unless 
registered  and  wholly  owned  and  commanded  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Part  Owners.— The  several  part  owners  of  a  ship 
are  tenants  in  common,  and  not  partners.  Each  has 
his  undivided  interest,  and  when  one  is  appointed 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  ship  he  is  called  the 
ship's  husband.  If  there  be  no  definite  agreement 
among  the  owners  as  to  the  employment  of  the  ship, 
the  majority  in  value  may  employ  the  ship,  while  the 
admiralty  court  secures  the  interests  of  the  minority 
from  injury.  This  practice  is  dictated  by  the  common- 
sense  view  that  "  ships  were  made  to  plow  the  ocean, 
and  not  to  rot  by  the  wall."  The  court  takes  a  secu- 
rity from  the  majority  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  shares  of 
the  minority,  either  to  bring  back  the  ship  or  pay  the 
minority  the  value  of  their  shares,  and  in  this  case  the 
ship  sails  wholly  at  the  profit  or  risk  of  the  majority. 
The  distinction  between  part  owners  and  partners  may 
be  stated  thus :  Part  ownership  is  but  a  tenancy  in 
common,  and  as  such  a  part  owner  can  only  sell  his 
undivided  right,  and  can  give  title  only  to  such ;  but 
a  partner  has  implied  authority  over  the  joint  property. 
A  vessel  may  be  held  in  partnership,  but  is  not  unless 
by  agreement. — See  KENT'S  Comvi.,  vol.  iii. 

Carriage  of  Goods. — When  the  ship  is  hired  and  the 
cargo  laden  on  board,  the  duties  of  the  owner,  and  of 
his  agent,  the  master,  arise  in  respect  to  the  commence- 
ment, progress,  and  termination  of  the  voyage.  When 
the  voyage  is  ready,  the  master  is  bound  to  sail  as 
soon  as  the  wind  and  the  tide  permit,  but  he  ought  not 
to  set  out  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  If,  by  the 
charter-party,  the  vessel  is  to  sail  by  a  given  day,  the 
master  must  do  it,  unless  prevented  by  necessity;  and 
if  there  be  an  understanding  to  sail  with  convoy,  he  is 
bound  to  go  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  place  him- 
self under  the  protection  and  control  of  the  convov,  and 
continue,  as  far  as  possible,  under  that  protection  during 
his  course.  He  is  bound,  likewise,  to  obtain  the  ; 
sary  sailing  instructions  for  the  convoy  ;  but  these  cove- 
nants to  sail  with  the  lirst  fair  wind  and  with  convoy, 
are  not  conditions  precedent  to  the  recovery  of  freight, 
and  a  breach  of  them  only  goes  to  the  question  of 
damages.  The  master  is  bound,  likewise,  to  proceed 
to  the  port  of  deliver}'  without  delay,  and  without  any 
unnecessary  deviation  from  the  direct  and  usual  course. 
If  he  covenants  to  go  to  a  loading  port  by  a  given  time, 
he  must  do  it  or  abide  the  forfeiture ;  and  if  he  be  forced 
by  perils  out  of  his  regular  course,  he  must  regain  it 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Nothing  but  some  just 
and  necessary  cause,  as  to  avoid  a  storm,  or  pirates, 
or  enemies,  or  to  procure  requisite  supplies  or  repairs, 
or  to  relieve  a  ship  in  distress,  will  justify  a  deviation 
from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.  If  he  deviates 
unnecessarily  from  the  usual  course,  and  the  cargo  be 
injured  by  tempests  during  the  deviation,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient proximate  cause  of  the  loss  to  entitle  the  freighter 
to  recover;  though  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  same 
loss  not  only  might  but  must  have  happened  if  there 
had  not  been  any  deviation,  the  conclusion  might  be 
otherwise.  Nor  has  the  captain  any  authority  to  sub- 
stitute another  voyage  in  the  place  of  the  one  agreed 
between  the  owner  and  freighter  of  the  ship.  Such 
a  power  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority as  master.  In  case  of  necessity,  as  where  the 
ship  is  wrecked,  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  can  not  be  repaired,  under  the 
circumstances,  without  too  great  delay  and  expense, 
the  master  may  procure  another  competent  vessel  to 
carry  on  the  cargo  and  save  his  freight.  If  other  means 
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to  forward  the  cargo  can  lie  procured,  the.  master  must 
procure  them  or  lose  his  freight;  and  if  he  oilers  to  do 
it,  and  I  he  freighter  will  not  consent,  lie  will  then  he 
entitled  to  his  full  freight.  The  master  must  act  in 
port  of  necessity  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and  lie  lias  the  power  and  discretion  adequate  to  the 
trust,  and  requisite  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  cargo 
at  the  port  of  destination.  If  there  be  another  vessel 
in  the  same  or  in  a  contiguous  port  which  can  be  had, 
the  duty  is  clear  and  imperative  upon  the  master  to 
hire  it ;  but  still  the  master  is  to  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion adapted  to  the  case,  lie  may  transmit  the 
cargo,  if  he  has  the  means,  or  let  it  remain,  lie  may 
bind  it  for  repairs  to  the  ship,  lie  may  sell  part,  or 
hypothecate  the  whole.  If  he  hires  another  vessel  for 
thi!  Kunpletion  of  the  voyage,  he  may  charge  the  cargo 
with  the  increased  freight  arising  from  the  hire  of  the 
new  ship.  The  master  may  refuse  to  hire  another  ves- 
sel, and  insist  on  repairing  his  own  ;  and  whether  the 
freighter  be  bound  to  wait  for  the  time  to  repair,  or 
becomes  entitled  to  her  goods  without  any  charge  of 
freight,  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  What  may 
be  a  reasonable  time  for  the  merchant  to  wait  for  the 
repairs  can  not  be  defined,  and  must  be  governed  by 
the  facts  applicable  to  the  place  and  the  time,  and  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  cargo.  A  cargo  of  a 
perishable  nature  may  be  so  deteriorated  as  not  to 
endure  the  delay  for  repairs,  or  to  be  too  unfit  and 
worthless  to  be  carried  on.  The  captain  is  not  bound 
to  go  to  a  distance  to  procure  another  vessel,  and  en- 
counter serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  putting  the 
cargo  on  board  another  vessel.  His  duty  is  only  im- 
perative when  another  vessel  can  be  had  in  the  same 
or  a  contiguous  port,  or  at  one  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  there  be  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  safe  reshipment  of  the  cargo.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  the  master  is  bound  to  take  all  possible  care 
over  the  cargo;  and  he  is  responsible  for  every  injury 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  human  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  competent  naval  skill.  He  is  charge- 
able with  the  most  exact  diligence.  If  the  ship  be 
captured  during  the  voyage,  the  master  is  bound  to 
render  his  exertions  to  rescue  the  property  from  con- 
demnation, by  interposing  his  neutral  claims,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  documents  in  his  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cargo. 

Of  the  Delivery  of  the  Goods  at  the  Port  of  Destination. 
—On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  destination, 
the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee,  or  to  the 
order  of  the  shipper,  on  the  production  of  the  bill  of 
lading  and  payment  of  the  freight.  The  cargo  is  bound 
to  the  ship  as  well  as  the  ship  to  the  cargo ;  but  the 
master  can  not  detain  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  un- 
til the  freight  be  paid,  for  the  merchant  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  condition  of  them  pre- 
vious to  payment.  Delivery  at  the  wharf  (where  there 
are  no  special  directions  to  the  contrary)  discharges 
the  master.  But  there  must  be  a  delivery  at  the  wharf 
to  some  person  authorized  to  receive  the  goods,  or  due 
previous  notice  must  have  been  given  to  the  consignee 
of  the  time  and  place  of  delivery ;  and  the  master  can 
not  discharge  himself  by  leaving  them  naked  and  ex- 
posed at  the  wharf.  His  responsibility  will  continue 
until  there  is  actual  delivery,  or  some  act  which  is 
equivalent,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  unless  the  owner  of  the 
goods  or  his  agent  had  previously  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  goods ;  or  at  least  until  the  consignee  has  had 
notice  of  the  place  and  time  of  delivery,  and  the  goods 
have  been  duly  separated  and  designed  for  his  use. 
When  there  are  conflicting  claims  between  consigner 
and  consignee,  or  consignor  and  the  assignee  of  the 
consignee,  if  the  consignee  has  failed,  he  ought  to  de- 
liver to  the  claimant  on  behalf  of  the  consignee ;  and 
if  the  consignee  has  assigned  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
the  rights  of  the  consignee  be  still  interposed  and  con- 
tested, it  is  safest  for  the  master  to  deposit  the  goods 
with  some  bailee,  until  the  rights  of  the  claimants  are 


settled,  as  they  can  always  be  upon  a  bill  of  interpleader  > 
in  chancery  to  be  tiled  by  the  master.  Having  made 
a  consignment,  the  consignee  or  seller  has  not  an  un- 
limited power  to  vary  it  at  pleasure.  He  may  do  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
insolvency  of  the  buyer  or  consignee. 

fteaftonsibiliti/'Oftke  H/tip-oirner. — The  cases  that  will 
excuse  the  owners  and  masters  for  the  non-delivery  of 
the  cargo  must  be  events  falling  within  the  meaning 
of  one  of  the  expressions,  act  of  God  and  public  ene- 
mies; or  they  must  arise  from  some  event  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  charter-party.  Water-carriers  are 
liable  as  common  carriers  in  all  the  strictness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  common-law  rule,  unless  the  loss  happens  by 
means  of  one  of  the  excepted  perils.  A  loss  by  light- 
ning is  withiu  the  exception  of  the  act  of  God ;  but  a 
loss  by  fire  proceeding  from  any  other  cause  is  chargea- 
ble upon  the  ship-owner.  The  moment  the  goods  are 
transferred  from  the  ship  or  lighter  to  the  warehouse, 
this  extraordinary  responsibility  ends. 

If  a  rock  or  a  sand-bar  be  generally  known,  and  the 
ship  be  not  forced  upon  it  by  adverse  winds  or  tem- 
pests, the  loss  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  mas- 
ter. But  if  the  ship  be  forced  upon  such  shallow  by 
winds  or  tempests,  or  if  the  bar  was  occasioned  by  a 
recent  and  sudden  collection  of  sand  in  a  place  where 
ships  could  before  sail  with  safety,  the  loss  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  peril  of  the  sea.  A  statute  in  Massachu- 
setts, passed  in  1818,  and  re-enacted  in  1835,  limits  the 
responsibility  of  owners  for  the  acts  of  the  master  and 
mariners  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  but  oth- 
erwise the  owner  is  bound  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  master  or  crew. 

Duties  of  the.  Shippers. — The  duties  of  the  charterer 
are  to  use  the  ship  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  let.  If  the  freighter  puts  on 
board  prohibited  or  contraband  goods,  by  means  where- 
of the  ship  is  subjected  to  detention  and  forfeiture,  he 
must  answer  to  the  ship-owner  for  the  consequences  of 
the  act.  And  if  the  merchant  declines  to  lade  the 
ship  according  to  contract,  or  to  furnish  a  return  cargo, 
as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  he  must  render  in  damages 
due  compensation  for  the  loss. 

Payment  of  Freight. — Freight,  in  its  original  and 
more  common  acceptation,  means  the  hire  which  is 
earned  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  but  in  its  more 
extensive  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  rewards  for  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  use  of  ships.  If  the  hiring  be 
of  the  whole  ship,  or  for  an  entire  part  of  her  for  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight  though  he 
does  not  fully  lade  the  ship.  But  if  he  agrees  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  put  on  board, 
and  does  not  agree  to  provide  a  whole  cargo,  the  owner 
can  demand  payment  for, the  cargo  actually  shipped. 
If  the  merchant  agrees  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  and 
he  furnishes  none,  and  lets  the  ship  return  in  ballast, 
lie  must  make  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the 
freight. — LEONE  LEVI'S  Com.  Law  of  the.  World. 

Analysis  of  the  General  Law  of  Shipping. — The  sale 
of  ships  in  Great  Britain  must  be  made  by  a  bill  of 
sale  containing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry. 
In  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  it  must  be  made  by 
public  deed.  In  Holland  the  deed  is  transferred  into 
a  public  register.  All  British  subjects  are  authorized 
to  possess  shares  in  ships  in  Great  Britain.  In  Spain 
foreigners  not  naturalized  can  riot  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  ships.  In  Russia  this  right  is  limited  to  mer- 
chants of  the  first  and  second  guild.  Part  owners  are 
tenants  in  common  with  each  other  of  their  respective 
shares  in  Great  Britain.  Each  ship's  husband  may 
sell  his  share,  but  he  should  give  preference  to  his  part 
owners  at  equal  price,  provided  they  pay  the  price 
within  three  days:  Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  The  responsibility  of  ship-owners  for 
the  acts  of  the  captain  is  unlimited  in  Prussia  and  Spain, 
provided  it  be  proved  that  such  expenses  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  vessels.  In  Great  Britain  the  own- 
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ers  are  responsible  where  the  expenditure  is  for  neces- 
saries. In  Portugal  obligations  are  not  binding  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.  In  France 
owners  may  relieve  themselves  from  such  obligations 
by  the  abandonment  of  ship  and  freight.  In  llussia 
the  ship's  husband  is  responsible  only  to  the  value 
of  the  ship.  In  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Holland, 
Greece,  and  Hayti,  the  same  restriction  is  admitted. 
In  the  Tinted  States  the  seamen  are  not  paid  if  the 
ship  and  freight  have  heen  lost;  but  their  wages  are 
preferred  to  bottomry  bond  on  the  ship  and  freight 
preserved. — See  OWNERS  OF  SHIPS.  In  France  the 
same  law  prevails. 

Ships'  Papers,  the  papers  or  documents  required  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
etc.  They  are  of  two  sorts;  viz.,  1st,  those  required 
by  the  law  of  a  particular  country — as  the  certificate 
of  registry,  license,  charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  bill 
of  health,  etc.  (see  these  titles),  required  by  the  law  of 
England  to  be  on  board  British  ships ;  and,  2d,  those 
required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral 
ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  character.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Marshall,  following  Hubner  (Z>e  la  Saisie  des 
Bdtimens  Neutres,  i.  241-252),  has  given  the  following 
description  of  the  latter  class  of  documents : 

1.  The,  Pasfport,  Sea  Brief,  or  Sea  Letter. — This  is 
a  permission  from  the  neutral  state  to  the  captain  or 
master  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed, 
and  usually  contains  his  name  and  residence ;  the  name, 
property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destination  of  the 
ship ;  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination ;  with  such  other 
matters  as  the  practice  of  the  place  requires.      This 
document  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
every  neutral  ship.     Hubner  says  that  it  is  the  only 
paper  rigorously  insisted  en  by  the  Barbary  corsairs ; 
by  the  production  of  which  alone  their  friends  are  pro- 
tected from  insult. 

2.  The  Proofs  of  Property. — These  ought  to  show  that 
the  ship  really  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state. 
If  she  appear  to  either  belligerent  to  have  been  built  in 
the  enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that 
she  was  purchased  by  the  neutral  before,  or  captured 
and  legally  condemned  and  sold  to  the  neutral  after, 
the  declaration  of  war ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  bill 
of  sale,  properly  authenticated,  ought  to  be  produced. 
Hubner  admits  that  these  proofs  are  so  essential  to 
every  neutral  vessel,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  that 
such  as  sail  without  them  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  they  be  interrupted  in  their  voyages,  and  their  neu- 
trality disputed. 

3.  The  Muster-roll. — This,  which  the  French  call  rule 
d'equipage,  contains  the  names,  ages,  quality,  place  of 
residence,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  birth,  of  every 
person  of  the  ship's  company.     This  document  is  of 
great  use  in  ascertaining  a  ship's  neutrality.     It  must 
naturally  excite  a  strong  suspicion,  if  the  majority  of 
the  crew  be  found  to  consist  of  foreigners ;  still  more, 
if  they  be  natives  of  the  enemy's  country. — See  SEAMKX. 

4.  The  Charter-party. — Where  the  ship  is  chartered, 
this  instrument  serves  to  authenticate  many  of  the  facts 
on  which  the  truth  of  her  neutrality  must  rest,  and 
should  therefore  be  always  found  on  board  chartered 
ships. — See  AFFREIGHTMENT  and  CHARTER-PARTY. 

5.  The  Bills  of  Lading. — By  these  the  captain  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  goods  specified  therein, 
and  promises  to  deliver  them  to  the  consignee  or  his 
order.     Of  these  there  are  usually  several  duplicates; 
one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  captain,  one  by  the  shipper 
of  the  goods,  and  one  transmitted  to  the  consignee. 
This  instrument,  Vicing  only  the  evidence  of  a  private 
transaction  between  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  cap- 
tain, does  not  carry  with  it  the  samr;  degree  of  authen- 
ticity as  the  charter-party. — See  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

6.  The  Invoices. — These  contain  the  particulars  and 
prices  of  each  parcel  of  goods,  with  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  which  are 


usually  transmitted  from  the  shippers  to  their  factors 
or  consignees.  These  invoices  prove  by  whom  the 
goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned.  They 
cany  with  them,  however,  but  little  authenticity,  be- 
ing easily  fabricated  where  fraud  is  intended. 

7.  The  Log-book,  or  Skip's  Journal. — This  contains 
a  minute  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with  a  short  his- 
tory of  every  occurrence  during  the  voyage.     If  this 
be  faithfully  kept,  it  will  throw  great  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  neutrality ;  if  it  be  in  any  respect  fabricated, 
the  fraud  may  in  general  be  easily  detected. 

8.  The  Billof  Ileultk. — This  is  a  certificate,  properly 
authenticated,  that  the  ship  comes  from  a  place  where 
no  contagious  distemper  prevails ;  and  that  none  of  the 
crew,  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  were  infected  with 
any  such   disorder.     It  is  generally  found  on  board 
ships  coming  from  the  Levant,  or  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  where  the  plague  so  frequently  prevails. 

A  ship  using  false  or  simulated  papers  is  liable  to 
confiscation. — MARSHALL  on  Insurance. 

The  reciprocal  Duties  of  Consular  Officers  and  Masters 
of  American  Vessels. — By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  approved  February  28,  1803,  it  is  in 
substance  directed  that  every  master  of  an  American 
vessel  shall,  on  his  arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  deposit 
his  register,  sea-letter,  and  Mediterranean  passport, 
with  the  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  if  there 
be  one  at  the  port,  under  a  penalty  of  $500,  which  the 
consular  officer  may  recover  in  his  own  name  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  a  clearance  from 
the  proper  officer  of  the  port  shall  be  produced  to  the 
consular  officer,  he  shall  deliver  up  all  the  ship's  pa- 
pers, provided  the  master  shall  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  and  those  of  the 
28th  section  of  the  act  of  August  18, 1856.  Where  ves- 
sels merely  touch  at  a  foreign  port  to  try  the  market, 
or  arc  accidentally  driven  into  such  port,  and  make  no 
formal  entry,  it  does  not  constitute  an  '•'•arrival"'  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  the  ship's  papers  can 
not  be  required  by  the  consul. 

As  some  doubt  has  arisen  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  "arrival,"  attention  is  particularly  called  to 
the  following  extract  from  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  :  "  Our  view,  then,  is,  that 
the  term  arriral,  as  used  in  this  act,  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  subject-matter,  the  object  of  the  pro- 
vision, and  the  expressions  in  other  sections  of  this  act, 
and  in  other  like  acts ;  and  that  according  to  all  these, 
a  vessel  putting  into  a  foreign  port  to  get  information, 
and  getting  it  without  going  at  all  to  the  upper  harbor 
or  wharves,  and  not  entering,  or  repairing,  or  breaking 
bulk,  or  discharging  seamen,  or  being  bound  homeward, 
so  as  to  take  seamen,  or  needing  the  aid  of  the  consul 
in  any  respect,  but  leaving  the  port  in  a  few  hours; 
not  doing  any  of  these,  nor  being  required  to,  and  duly 
entering  and  delivering  her  cargo  at  a  neighboring 
port,  where  it  had  been  sold,  and  there  depositing  her 
papers  with  the  vice-consul,  can  not  be  said  to  have 
arrived  at  the  first  port,  so  as  to  come  within  the  spirit 
of  the  penal  provision  as  to  depositing  her  papers  with 
the  consul.  So  far  as  regards  precedents  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  actual  decision  of  one  court  and  the  opinions 
of  two  Attorneys  General  are  in  favor  of  our  conclu- 
sion." 

Vessels  accidentally  driven  into  a  port  are  not  re- 
quired to  deposit  their  papers  with  the  consular  officer, 
unless  formal  entry  be  afterward  made,  or  consular 
services  required.  It  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-general  of  October  17,  1N">:>,  that  the  body 
of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1803  contemplates  an 
arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  with  a  clearance  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  port.  It  is  the  production  of  the 
clearance  to  the  consular  officer  which  gives  to  the 
master  the  right  to  demand  a  return  of  the  ship's  pa- 
pers, and  imposes  on  the  consul  the  duty  of  returning 
them.  The  proviso  to  the  section  allows  the  consular 
officer,  notwithstanding  the  clearance  from  the  proper 
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officer  of  the  port,  to  detain  the  ship's  papers  until  cer- 
tain requirements  of  law  shall  have  been  complied  with: 
which  are  the  payment  of  the  fees  due  the  consular  of- 
ficer for  his  services;  the  payment  to  him  of  three 
months'  pay,  additional  to  wages  due,  for  every  dis- 
charged seaman  who  is  designated  on  the  certified  list, 
of  the  ship's  company  as  a  citi/.en  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  taking  on  board,  at  the  requestor  the  consular 
officer,  of  destitute  mariners  for  transportation  to  the 
United  States. 

This  right  of  the  consular  officer  attaches  to  the  reg- 
ister and  other  papers  when  they  shall  have  been  law- 
fully deposited  with  him ;  but  the  statute  does  not 
compel  the  deposit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  right 
of  detention.  Neither  the  section  of  the  act  which  re- 
gards discharged  seamen,  nor  that  which  provides  for 
distressed  seamen,  nor  the  regulation  as  to  consular 
fees,  requires  a  deposit  of  the  register  and  other  papers, 
although  the  former  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
exhibit  to  the  consul  a  certified  list  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany. And  the  proviso  above  cited  does  not  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  other  provisions  of  law  as  to  the  de- 
posit of  the  papers ;  it  only  releases  the  consul  from 
the  duty,  which  would  otherwise  be  imperative  upon 
him,  of  returning  the  papers  upon  the  exhibition  of 
the  clearance  alone. 

By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1803,  it.  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  consular  officer,  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  an  American  vessel,  should  the  master  neglect  to 
deliver  his  ship's  papers,  as  he  is  directed  by  law,  to 
inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  by  showing 
him  the  law  that  requires  it,  and  apprising  him  of  the 
penalty  he  will  incur  by  refusal  or  neglect.  If  he  fail 
to  comply,  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  under  the  consular 
seal,  must  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State,  giving  a  description  of  the  vessel,  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  where  bound,  and  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  master.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  consul  should  send  some  other  evidence  of  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  the  delinquent  master  with  his 
vessel  besides  that  of  his  own  certificate,  as  it  has  been 
held  that  such  evidence  of  any  fact  is  not  sufficient, 
unless  expressly  or  impliedly  made  so  by  statute. 

Whenever  the  master  shall  produce  the  clearance  of 
his  vessel,  and  shall  have  complied  with  the  directions 
of  the  acts  above  mentioned,  having  fulfilled  every  law- 
ful requisition  of  the  consul  and  of  the  local  authorities, 
the  consul  shall,  without  delay,  deliver  up  the  papers, 
with  a  consular  certificate,  under  seal,  of  the  time  of 
such  delivery,  and  make  an  entry  of  the  like  period  in 
his  consular  record. 

Before  a  clearance  is  granted  to  any  American  ves- 
sel bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  the  master  thereof  is 
required  to  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  a  list, 
containing  the  names,  places  of  birth  and  residence, 
and  a  description  of  the  persons  who  compose  his  ship's 
company,  to  which  list  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
captain  is  to  be  annexed,  that  it  contains  the  names  of 
his  crew,  together  with  the  places  of  their  birth  and 
residence,  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  them  ;  a  certified 
copy,  written  in  a  uniform  hand,  without  erasures  or 
interlineations,  must  be  delivered  to  the  master  by  the 
collector,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  ! 
master  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  said  master 
must  then  enter  into  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  in 
the  sum  of  $400  dollars,  to  exhibit  the  aforesaid  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  list  to  the  first  boarding-officer  at  the 
first  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  he  shall  arrive 
on  his  return  thereto,  and  then  and  there  also  to  pro- 
duce the  persons  named  therein  to  the  said  boarding- 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  men  with  such 
list,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  collector. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  August  18,  1856,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  every  master  and  commander  of  a  ship  or 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  shall  have 
occasion  for  any  consular  or  other  official  service  which 
any  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  au- 


thorized by  law  or  usage  officially  to  perform,  and  for 
which  any  fees  shall  be  allowed  by  the  said  rates  or 
tarifl's  of  fees  as  aforesaid,  to  apply  to  such  one  of  the 
said  officers  to  perform  the  service  as  may  then  be  of- 
ficially in  charge  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agen- 
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/;;  ?'•/,  irli,  on  tin-  ilcj>nnit  of  the  ship's  reyinter  and  paper*,  sJtall 

be  recorded,  for  example,  as  follows : 
SHIP ,  OF , TONS, MASTER. 


Date 

render 

is  c,; 

Jan. 

,f 
nil 

•a. 
2 

3 

2 

S 

20 
21 

Arrived  day  of  ,  18—. 
From  . 
When  built,  ,  18—. 
Where  built,  . 
Owners,  and  others. 
Cargo,  inward  [here  insert  where 
produced  or  manufact'd],  value 
Cargo,  outward  [here  insert  where 
produced  or  manufact'd],  value 
A  B,  master. 
C  D,  mate. 
K  F,  2d  mate. 
Gil,  boatswain,  alias  I  J,  sent  to 
hospital. 
K  L,  carpenter,  discharged  ;  wa- 
ges paid,  $50;  3  months'  extra 
wages,  at  $20,  $60  

$ 

$110   00 

1C   00 
50  00 

M  N,  steward,  reported  to  have 
been  lost  overboard  at  sea  (or 
to  have  died  at  sea),  Dec.  21, 
1858,  wages  paid  

O  P,  cook,  reported  to  have  de- 
serted;  amount  of  wages  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  
Q  K,  seaman. 
Etc.,  etc. 
Shipped  for  voyage  to  . 
,  boatswain. 
-,  carpenter. 
,  steward. 
,  cook. 
Kcgister  and  papers  delivered  to 
master,  bound  to  . 

NOTE. — Should  any  of  the  seamen  or  mariners  have  died 
at  sea,  or  have  been  lost  overboard,  on  the  passage,  the  fact 
will  be  reported  at  once  by  the  master,  and  a  note  thereof 
made  opposite  to  the  name  of  such  person  so  deceased  or  lost ; 
as,  for  example,  see  Steward.  Should  any  seaman  or  mariner 
be  discharged,  or  desert,  a  similar  note  of  the  fact  must  be 
made  opposite  to  such  deserter's  or  discharged  seaman's 
name ;  as,  for  example,  see  Carpenter  and  Cook.  In  case  any 
seaman  or  mariner  has  taken  the  name  of  any  other  seaman 
or  mariner,  who  may  have  deserted  or  otherwise  absented 
himself,  after  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  such  seaman  or  mariner's  correct  and  proper 
name  must  be  entered  opposite  the  name  of  the  seaman  or 
mariner  so  deserting  or  absenting  himself;  as,  for  example, 
see  Boatswain.  And  in  the  event  of  the  seaman  or  mariner's 
taking  the  name  of  another  seaman  or  mariner  as  aforesaid, 
entering  the  hospital,  being  discharged,  or  deserting,  the  or- 
der to  the  hospital,  certificate  of  discharge  or  desertion,  and 
consular  returns  must  contain  the  name  of  said  seaman  or 
mariner  so  taking  the  place  of  the  absconding  seaman ;  as, 
for  example,  see  Boatswain. 

MAKIJiE  NOTE   OP   PEOTEST. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Port  of . 


On  this  • 


dav  of 


eighteen  hundred  and 


— ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
-,  before  me, 


•  and  the 


consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 

dependencies  thereof,  personally  appeared • , 

master  of  the  ship  or  vessel  called  the — ,  of -, 

of  the  burden  of tons  or  thereabout,  and  declared 

that  on  the day  of  —    —  last  past,  lie  sailed  in 

-,  laden  with 
-,  on  [here 


and  with  the  said  ship  from  the  port  of - 

. .,  and  arrived  in  the  said  ship  at 

insert  the  day  and  hour] ;  and  having  experienced  bois- 
terous and  tempestuous  weather  on  the  voyage  . 

hereby  enters  this  Note  of  Protest  accordingly,  to  serve 
and  avail  him  hereafter  if  found  necessary. 


Attested : 

A  B,  Consul. 


Master. 
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SHIP 


MABINE  Exranm>  PROTEST  OF 


-,  IS—. 


,  MASTER, 


C<jnyttlate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Port  of . 


By  this  public  instrument  of  declaration  and  protest, 
be  it  known  and  made  manifest  unto  all  to  whom  these 

presents  shall  come  or  may  concern,  that  on  the 

day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


before  me, 


-,  consul  of  the  United  States  of 


America  for ,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  per- 
sonally came  and  appeared ,  master  of  the 

ship  or  vessel  called  the ,  of ,  of  the  burden 

of tons,  or  thereabout,  then  lying  in  this  port  of 


-,  laden  with 


•  cargo,  who  duly  noted  and  en- 


tered with  me  the  said  consul  his  protest,  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  hereafter  mentioned ;  and  now,  on  this  day, 
to  wit,  the  day  of  the  date  bereof,  before  me,  the  said 

consul,  again  conies  the  said ,  and  requires 

me  to  extend  this  protest;  and  together  with  the  said 
— -  also  come  A  B,  mate,  G  II,  carpenter,  K 
L  and  M  O,  seamen,  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  ship, 
all  of  whom  being  by  me  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists of  Almighty  God,  did  severally  voluntarily,  free- 
ly, and  solemnly  declare,  depose,  and  state  as  follows, 

that  is  to  say :  That  these  appearers,  on  the  • day 

of ,  in  their  capacities  aforesaid,  sailed  in  and  with 

the  said from  the  port  of— -,  laden  with , 

and  bound  to  the  port  of' ;  that  the  said  ship  was 

then  tight,  stanch,  and  strong ;  had  her  cargo  well  and 
sufficiently  stowed  and  secured;  had  her  hatches  well 
calked  and  secured ;  was  well  and  sufficiently  manned, 
victualed,  and  furnished  with  all  things  needful  and  nec- 
essary for  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  service,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  voyage  she  was  about  to  undertake ;  that 
[Here  insert  narrative  of  the  facts  of  the  voyage  as  they 

occurred,  with  full  and  minute  particulars,  with  dates, 

latitude,  longitude,  etc.] 

And  these  said  appearers,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
do  further  declare  and  say:  That  during  the  said  voyage 
they,  together  with  the  others  of  the  said  ship's  company, 

used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  the  said  - 

and  cargo  from  all  manner  of  loss,  damage,  or  injury. 
Wherefore  the  said ,  master,  hath  protest- 
ed, as  by  these  presents  I,  the  said  consul,  at  his  special 
instance  and  request,  do  publicly  and  solemnly  protest, 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whom  it  doth 
or  may  concern,  and  against  the  winds,  and  waves,  and 
billows  of  the  seas,  and  against  all  and  every  accident, 
matter,  and  thing,  had  and  mot  with  as  aforesaid,  whore- 
by,  and  by  reason  whereof,  the  said or  cargo  al- 
ready has,  or  hereafter  shall  appear  to  have  suffered  or 
sustained  damage  or  injury.  And  do  declare  that  all 
losses,  damages,  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  that  have 

happened  to  the  said or  cargo,  or  to  either,  are, 

and  ought  to  be  borne  by  those  to  whom  the  same  by 
right  may  appertain  by  way  of  average  or  otherwise,  the 
same  having  occurred  as  before  mentioned,  and  not  by 

or  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  said ,  her  tackle 

or  apparel,  or  default  or  neglect  of  this  appearer,  his  of- 
ficers, or  any  of  his  mariners. 

Thus  done  and  protested  in  the  port  of ,  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and . 

In  testimony  whereof  these  appearers  have  hereunto 

subscribed  their  names,  and  I,  the  said 

consul,  have  granted  to  the  said  mas- 

(     SEAL  OP     \    ter  this  public  instrument,  Tinder  my 

(TUB  CONSUL.  /    hand  and  the  seal  of  this  consulate, 

to  serve  and  avail  him  and  all  others 

whom  it  doth  or  may  concern,  as  need 

Master,     and  occasion  may  require. 

A  B,  Male. ,  U.  S.  Consul. 

G  H,  Carpenter. 

K  L,  Seaman. 

M  O,      do. 


Shipwrecks.     See,  WKK<  'KS. 

Shoal,  in  the  Sea  language,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  shallow;  and  likewise  a  great  quantity  of 
lishcs,  such  as  a  shoal  of  herrings. 

Shoes  (Du.  Schoenen;  Fr.  Soldiers;  Ger.  Schnhf ; 
It.  JScarpe;  Russ.  Baschmaki;  Sp.  Zapatos),  articles 
of  clothing  that  are  universally  worn,  and  require  no 


description.  The  shoe  manufacture  is  of  great  value 
and  importance. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade.  —  The  annual  value  of  boots 
and  shoes  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  is  osl  hnated 
at  637,000,000,  exceeding  any  other  branch  of  manu- 
facture. The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  for  years 
past  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  production,  and  the 
trade  generally  of  Boston  has  been  quite  up  to  expect- 
ation. The  high  prices  of  leather  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  have  induced  manufacturers  to  work  very  cau- 
tiously, and  they  have  turned  out  no  more  goods  than 
were  actually  wanted.  The  trade  opened  in  January 
last  with  a  good  demand  and  a  firm  market,  and  the 
purchases  generally  were  at  an  advance  of  about  5  per 
cent.  Early  in  February  the  trade  was  materially 
checked  by  the  ice  embargo  South  and  West,  which 
completely  closed  river  and  harbor  navigation,  and 
prevented  the  forwarding  of  goods.  The  opening  of 
navigation  in  March  led  to  an  active  demand,  and 
throughout  March  and  April  the  business  was  quite 
active,  buyers  from  the  South  and  West  completely 
clearing  the  market  of  all  desirable  goods,  the  Spring 
trade  closing  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  high  cost  of  stock  the  past  year  has  also  been 
quite  a  check  on  the  production,  keeping  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  demand  ;  and  the  same  policy  is  likely  to 
control  the  operations  of  manufacturers  the  coming 
year.  For  some  months  past  the  quantity  of  goods 
turned  out  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  sup- 
ply on  the  market  for  Spring  sales  will  not  lie  likely 
to  exceed  the  actual  wants  of  the  trade.  The.  quantity 
of  boots  and  shoes  cleared  at  the  custom-house  has  been 
as  follows  : 


Years.  Quantity. 

1847  ................     7-2,4-24 

184S  ................     79,118 

1S49  ................  101,371 

1850  ................  147,700 

1351  ................  153,91-2 


Years.  Quantity. 

1<>2 l'.ir>,V20 

1S53 220.133 

1854 190.411 

2o  ».»;<' I 

1856 2-24.:;2-2 


A  large  portion  of  the  supplies  for  the  West  are  for- 
warded by  railroad,  and  are  of  course  not  included  in 
the  above  statement. 

In  one  county  alone  of  Massachusetts  (Essex)  the 
annual  product  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1855,  according 
to  the  census,  was  over  §12,000,000.  As  this  is  the 
leading  trade  of  the  State,  we  enumerate  the  product 
of  each  county  : 

Barnstable  ............................  $10.300 

Berkshire  .............................  1  1  o.  sno 

Bristol  ...............................  40-viiOil 

Dukes  ................................  3.000 

Essex  ................................  12.1!V.'.Min 

Franklin  .............................  62,300 

Ilampden  ............................  124.100 

Middlesex  ............................  6.50-2.100 

Nantucket  ............................  10.300 

Norfolk  ...............................  4,987,000 

Hampshire  ...........................  60,400 

Plymouth  ............................  4,-' 

Suffolk  ...............................  1 

Worcester  ............................  7.^57,300 

Total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  .......  $37.4  '0,000 

Leather,  tanned  and  curried  .........  10.034.  l'H> 

Patent  enameled  leather  .............  1,271,900 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston  there  are  manu- 
factures to  the  extent  of  at  least  $150,000,000  annually, 
and  of  this  the  value  added  to  the  raw  material  1  .y  labor 
can  not  be  less  than  $75,000,000.  In  addition,  the  for- 
eign dry  goods,  groceries,  drugs,  hardware,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  articles  sold  there,  swell  the  trade  of 
Boston  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  millions  more. 
Of  manufactures,  the  lirst  in  importance  are  domestic 
cottons  ;  and  of  about  fifty  millions  manufactured  an- 
nually, they  send  to  foreign  countries  less  than  two 
millions,  or  4  per  cent.  One  half  of  these  go  to  the 
wr>t  coast  of  South  America,  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  Central  American  States,  while  the 
West  Indies  receive  less  than  £•_'•_'<  i.(HK)  wortli  of  cotton 
manufactures  from  Boston  in  a  year.  The  trade  of 
Boston  with  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30, 185G,  stood  as  follows:  Value  of  imports,  $3,683,226 ; 

exports,  $1,044,359. 

ra  OK  He. MI  STIC  HOOTS  AND  SHOKB  FROM  Tin  I'NIT;  n 

J-TATKH  KOll  TIIK   >   l'.\\:   KMUM1  ,M,M:  '.'•»,    \^~l. 


\VhitliiT  exported. 

Palm 

Value. 

(i'.»li 

$2,46(1 

Kii.-Miui  I'nssi'.ss.  in  North  America  . 

480 
6,288 

1,060 

C,!57 

4,000 

8,200 

SSI) 

1,272 

66 

11(1 

•I  51  MI 

T.280 

22(i.(>-'2 

356,944 

Other  British  North  American  Poss. 
British  West  Indies        

111,838 
8,643 

118,180 

li.  sou 

»,S8W 

13,420 

400 

271 

1,750 

1,020 

7.CSO 

f.,  KI,I 

06,0(12 

140,4(55 

French  North  American  Possessions 

24 

8,180 

C4 
10,775 

1,715 

1,707 

154 

192 

Hayti        .                               .           ... 

1  677 

10,085 

522 

2Gu 

1,002 

2,703 

1.340 

1,705 

7.123 

10,688 

5,074 

8,974 

Brazil                 

1,729 

1,186 

t'riiguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic  .  .  . 

400 
14,800 

500 
14,972 

Chili               .             

10,018 

15,045 

6,217 

0,438 

40,811 

4^,000 

1.308 

1,422 

400 

020 

1,570 

2,145 

Total   185T  

561,501 

$813,91)5 

Total,  1S5G  

053,149 

1,000,067 

Decrease  

121,048 

$240,972 

IMPORTS  or  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  INTO  THE 
FOB  TIIK  YEAR  ENDINQ  JUNE  30, 


UNITED  STATES 
1857. 


Who 


)  imported. 


Hamburg 

Bremen 

HollmiJ  

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Canada .' 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss. 

British  West  Indies 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic  . . 
France  on  the  Mediter'n . 

Cuba 

Sardinia 

New  Granada 

Brazil 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Total... 


Boots  nntl  Shoes 
of  Leather. 


1,309 

17,702 
42 
25 
20,310 
4 

3,2!!9 
005 
145 


25,554 
100 
1 


3,007 


$3,221 

14,112 

125 

74 

C2,GG2 
12 

2,038 
357 
333 


38,573 
37 

'5,873 
"  35 


Boots  and  Shoes 
ither  than  Leather 


3.5411 

12,25r> 

114 

1,172 

4,110 

' '  11 

48 


19,029 


$1,129 

5,431 

90 

411 

2,102 

'  '  27 
148 

'  '  '20 
5,223 


25 


Shola.  There  is  a  singular  substance  manufactured 
in  India  from  the  cellular,  pith-like  stems  of  the  hedy- 
sarum  layenarium.  It  closely  resembles  in  appearance 
the  Chinese  rice-paper,  and  is  considered  to  be  wel 
adapted  to  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  shola  is 
•wrought  in  India  into  life-buoys,  boxes,  bottle-cases 
hats,  and  numerous  other  articles.  From  its  loosely- 
cellular  structure,  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat 
and  this,  together  with  its  lightness,  admirably  fits  ii 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  It  is  also  advantageous!} 
fitted  for  purposes  of  ornament,  as  it  may  readily  be 
made  to  present  all  the  appearance  of  ivory. 

Shore,  a  place  which  is  washed  by  the  sea  or  b\ 
some  large  river.  Count  Marsigli  divides  the  sea 
shore  into  three  portions:  the  first  of  which  is  th*1 
trai-t  of  land  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storaisiind 
high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ;  the  second  part 
of  the  shore  is  that  which  is  covered  in  hig-k  tides  and 
storms,  but  is  dry  at  other  times ;  and  the  third  is  the 
descent  from  this,  and  is  always  covered  with  water. 
The  first  part  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  surt'crs  no  alteration  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 


ea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  lit  for  the  growth  of  gome 
ilants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  the 
aline  steams  and  impregnations ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to 
>e  conceived  by  any  but  those  who  have  observed  it 
low  far  on  land  the  effects  of  the  sea  can  reach,  so  as  to 
make  the  earth  proper  for  plants  which  will  not  grow 
without  this  influence;  there  being  several  plants 
frequently  found  upon  high  hills  and  dry  places  at 
hrec,  four,  and  more  miles  from  the  sea,  which  yet 
would  not  grow  unless  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,  nor 
will  they  ever  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  second  part  or  portion  of  the  shore  is  much 
more  affected  by  the  sea  than  the  former,  being  fre- 
quently washed  and  beaten  by  it.  Its  productions  are 
rendered  salt  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  sand 
or  with  the  fragments  of  shells  in  the  form  of  sand,  and 
n  some  places  with  a  tartarous  matter  deposited  from 
the  water.  The  color  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground 
s  usually  dusky  and  dull,  especially  where. there  are 
rocks  and  stones  covered  with  a  slimy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  shore  is  more  affected  by  the 
sea  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a 
uniform  crust  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  resi- 
dence in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  these  alter  it  a 
little. — See  GULF  STREAM  and  OCEAN. 

Shumac,  or  Sumach  (Ger.  Schmack,  Sumach; 
Fr.  Sumac,  Roure,  Roux  •  It.  Sommaco ;  Sp.  Zumaque  ; 
Russ.  SumaJs).  Common  shumac  (Rhus  coriaria)  is  a 
shrub  that  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  That  which  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  and 
is  improperly  called  young  fustic,  is  the  Rhns  cotinus. 
It  is  cultivated  with  great  care :  its  shoots  are  cut  down 
every  year  quite  to  the  root ;  and,  after  being  dried, 
they  are  chipped  or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill,  and 
thus  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  tanning. 
The  shumac  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
pellier  is  called  redoul  or  roudo.  Shumac  may  be  con- 
sidered of  good  quality  when  its  odor  is  strong,  color 
of  a  lively  green,  is  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks- 
Italian  shumac  is  used  in  dyeing  a  full  high  yellow, 
approaching  to  the  orange,  upon  wool  or  cloth;  but 
the  color  is  fugitive.  Common  shumac  is  useful  for 
drab  and  dove  colors  in  calico-printing,  and  «  also  ca- 
pable of  dyeing  black. — BANCROFT  on  Cola's. 

Siam.  This  extensive  kingdom,  in  «e  southeast- 
ern part  of  Asia,  occupies  the  central  i>art  of  Farther 
India,  and  has  on  its  west  the  Brit)'11  Tessarin  prov- 
inces and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  t*e  north  and  north- 
west, Burmah  and  the  free  Laos  Country;  on  the  east, 
Anam ;  and  on  the  south,  a  c^st  line  of  1470  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Its^rea  has  been  differently 
estimated :  some  authors  ey-end'ng  ^  to  294,720  square 
miles,  of  which  there  a^  assigned  to  Siam  proper 
141,175  square  miles;  2',420  to  Cambodia;  108,645  to 
the  tributary  Laos ;  ar-t  24,480  to  the  Malay  provinces. 
Crawford,  however,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
most  favorable  op'ortum'ties  of  correctly  estimating 
the  extent  of  Sumi  ^xes  *ts  area  at  190,000  square 
miles. 

The  same  authority  estimates  the  population  at 
2  790  500  u  1822 ;  but  the  American  commissioner, 
who  neg«-iate(l  the  commercial  treaty  with  Siam  on 
the  par'°f tne  United  States  in  1832,  gives  an  estimate 
for  th't  Period  as  follows  : 

Siamese 1,000,000 

Laos 1,200,000 

Malays 320,000 

Chinese 500,000 

Total 37020,000 

All  authors  concur  in  representing  Siam  as  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  delightful  countries  in  the  East, 
and  capable,  when  its  immense  resources  are  more  fully 
developed,  of  sustaining  an  extensive  and  valuable 
foreign  tiade.  No  other  country  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  F-ope  abounds  more  plentifully  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions silted  for  foreign  commerce;  and  it  is  found 
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to  be  no  less  distinguished  for  the  great  variety  of  its  |  houses,  they  shall  rent  the  king's  factories,  and  pay 


mineral  than  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  for  its  vegetable 
productions.  The  largest-sized  vessels  are  built  an- 
nually in  8iam.  Some  of  the  Chinese  junks,  the  con- 
struction of  which  forms  an  important  feature  hi  the 
trade  with  China,  measure  1000  tons  burden.  The 
timbers  are  of  a  hard  wood,  called  by  the  natives  mar- 
bao,  and  the  plank  are  of  the  finest  teak  in  the  world. 
Among  the  large  rivers  of  Siam,  through  which  the 
internal  and  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  conducted, 
the  Menam  is  the  most  important,  as  pervading  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  monopolizing 
its  trade  and  navigation.  On  this  river  is  situated 
Bangkok,  which  has  long  been  the  great  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  inland,  coastwise,  and 
foreign.  The  principal  articles  brought  down  this 
river  from  the  higher  provinces  are  rice  and  paddy, 
cotton,  teak-timber,  sapan-wood,  lac,  benzoin,  ivory, 
and  beeswax;  while  the  districts  east  and  vest  of  the 
Menam  furnish  gamboge,  cardamoms,  and  sugar;  and 
the  Malay  provinces  contribute  to  the  trade  of  Bang- 
kok tin,  zinc,  cotton,  etc.  The  foreign  trade  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  with  the  southern  ports  of  Anam,  Java, 
Singapore,  Pulo-Penang,  and  occasionally  with  British 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  with  China  ; 
this  trade  employs  from  200  to  300  junks  annually, 
having  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  25,000  tons, 
mostly  built  in  Siam  by  the  Chinese.  These  junks 
make  one  voyage  annually,  leaving  the  Menam  in 
June,  and  returning  in  December.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe  comprise  sugar,  pepper, 
lac,  benzoin,  gamboge,  tin,  cardamoms,  ivory,  horns, 
and  hides,  with  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
For  these  they  receive  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics, 
shawls,  cotton  umbrellas,  iron  and  steel  goods,  steel 
bars,  lead  and  spelter,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  all 
kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  with  lire-arms,  musket- 
flints,  etc.  Formerly  the  British  trade  with  Siam  was 
carried  on  under  treaties  witli  the  East  India  Company. 
ty  was  levied  on  the  ship,  and  amounted  to  about 
per  fathom  on  the  width  of  the  vessel.  The 
lengt'r,  draught,  or  tonnage  was  not  regarded;  there 
was  no  import  or  export  duty  ;  all  duties  and  tolls 
were  merged  in  the  charge  on  the  ship. 

On  the  *»th  of  March,  1833,  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  wa.  concluded  between  the  King  of  Siam 
and  the  United  states  by  Mr.  lioberts,  who  had  been 
sent  thither  for  »xat  purpose;  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Bangko^  April  14,  1836,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  PreskivQt  gave  it  effect  in  the  United 
States  June  24,  183Y.  By  this  treaty  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  enter  and  depart  from 
any  port  of  the  kingdom  ^-ith  cargoes  of  whatever 
description,  and  to  buy,  sell,alui  exchange,  without 
qualification  or  restriction,  exct^t  that  they  are  not  to 
sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  o^lcr  person  than  the 


king,  or  to  import  opium  or 


ricc-     i'ne  oniv 


charge  to  be  exacted  from  Amcrieanvesseis  js  a  mcas. 
urement  duty  of  1700  ticals  or  bats  1T  every  fathom 
of  78  American  inches  in  breadth,  upo.  shipg  selling 
merchandise,  and  of  1500  ticals  or  bats  pb,  fathom  on 
those  purchasing  cargoes  with  specie;  tht>  Jneasurc_ 
ment  to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  length 
upon  the  single  deck;  or  if  there  be  more  th^  011C 
deck,  then  upon  the  lower  one  ;  but  no  charge  is  «,  jje 
made  upon  a  vessel  entering  merely  to  refit,  or  for  y,. 
freshmeut,  or  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  market.  L 


the  customary  rent  therefor.  The  king's  officers  may 
take  account  of  goods  brought  on  shore,  but  no  duties 
shall  be  levied  thereon.  In  case  of  shipwreck  of  an 
American  vessel  on  the  Siamese  coast,  the  persons 
escaping  shall  be  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  prop- 
erty saved  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners;  and  if  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  captured  by  pirates, 
and  brought  into  a  Siamese  port,  the  persons  on  board 
shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  property  restored  to  the 
rightful  proprietors.  If  the  privilege  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  to  any  foreign  nation,  other  than  the  Portu- 
guese, to  have  consuls  resident  in  the  kingdom,  the 
same  privilege  shall  be  extended  to  the  United  States. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  this  treaty  is  a  mere  tran- 
script, as  regards  its  commercial  stipulations,  of  the 
treaties  of  Siam  with  the  British  East  India  Company. 
Anterior  to  the  period  of  its  conclusion,  quite  a  number 
of  American  vessels  had  visited  that  kingdom,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  treaty  would  open  an  extensive 
trade  between  Siam  and  the  United  States.  Quite  the 
contrary,  however,  has  proved  to  be  the  case;  for  it  is 
stated  that  not  a  single  cargo  has  since  been  shipped 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  In  1850  a  special 
commissioner  was  sent  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  Siam  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
new  treaty,  but  without  success.  A  similar  result  fol- 
lowed the  efforts  of  Sir  J.  Brooke,  British  envoy,  who 
had  been  specially  deputed  to  proceed  to  Siam  for  the 
same  object.  Since  that  period,  however,  and  very 
recently  (April,  1855),  Sir  J.  Bowring,  for  the  British 
government,  has  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new  and 
much  more  favorable  treaty  than  the  one  which  it 
supersedes  with  the  Siamese  kingdom.  Efforts  are 
now  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  this  kingdom  : 
but  until  such  treaty  shall  have  been  formed,  the 
United  States,  being  entitled,  by  Article  4th  of  the 
treaty  of  1833,  to  any  diminution  of  duties  payable  by 
foreign  vessels  granted  at  any  future  time  to  any  other 
nation,  can,  of  course,  avail  itself  in  that  regard,  as 
well  as  respecting  the  appointment  of  consuls,  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1855. 

Of  the  general  trade  and  commercial  relations  of 
Siam  with  nations  but  little,  comparatively,  is  with 
certainty  known.  The  following  summary  respect- 
ing the  principal  products  of  that  kingdom,  and  their 
commercial  importance,  is  made  up  chiefly  from  Brit- 
ish official  returns  of  recent  date  : 

Sugar  is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  return  for 
British  imports.  Its  cultivation  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce originated  in  the  enterprise  of  Chinese  settlers 
in  the  year  1810.  In  1822  it  had  reached  60,000  piculs, 
or  3700  tons;  in  1835,  135,000  piculs,  or  15,295  tons. 
At  this  period  the  trade  in  sugar  received  a  severe 
check,  in  consequence  of  the  king  monopolizing  the 
entire  trade  in  his  own  hands,  and  fixing  his  own 
prices  both  for  the  producer  and  foreign  purchaser. 
The  present  king  has  discontinued  the  traffic  carried 
on  by  his  predecessor,  and  cultivators  are  once  more 
free  to  sell  to  any  customer.  The  manufacture,  how- 
ever, still  remains  burdened  with  various  taxes,  which 
keep  up  the  cost  of  production,  and  cheek  demand,  so 
that  80,000  piculs  (say  5000  to  6000  tons)  are  now 
spoken  of  as  an  average  crop.  The  land-tax  <>u  su^nr 
plantations  is  one  tical  per  square  of  twenty  fathoms, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  yield  four 
piculs.  This  would  amount,  on  production,  to  one 


case  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  the  vessels  of  any  palling  (15  cents)  per  picul  (I  •":.>!!  Ibs.);  and  the  duty 
foreign  nation,  the  same  reduction  is  to  be  made  in    v»,icji  js  levied  on  sugar,  on  it 


favor  of  those  of  the  United  States.  American  debt- 
ors, who  shall  have  honestly  brought  forward  and  sold 
all  their  property  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  are 
not  to  be  proceeded  against  for  the  balance  rp/naining 
due  after  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  iueh  sale. 
Merchants  trading  to  Siam  shall  obey  th<  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country ;  and  if  they  vish  to  rent 


on  its  passage  to  Bangkok,  is 
exvtly  double  the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  the  pay- 
ment ot  which,  under  the  new  treaty,  will  free  it  from 
any  furthu-  charge  on  exportation.  Siamese  sugar  is 
much  esteen.ed  for  its  whiteness  and  fine  strong  grain, 
and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Menam. 
the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  22,000  square 
miles,  is  stated  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
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ram:,  it  is  supposed  that  the  annual  sugar  crop  would 
admit  of  vrry  material  increase. 

A'/.v.  -Tin1  extreme!  facility  of  irrigation,  and  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Mcnain,  supply  with  un- 
usual certainty  the  fertility  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  this  cereal.  Hitherto  its  exportation  was  forbid- 
den by  law;  but  under  the  new  treaty  it  is  stipulated 
that  tliis  prohibition  shall  only  be  enforced  in  times  of 
positive  scarcity.  The  demand  for  this  article,  both 
for  home  and  Oriental  consumption,  is  constantly  on 
tin!  huTcaso ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  Siam 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  rival  the  British  province 
of  Arracan  (in  the  Bengal  presidency)  in  supplying 
this  article  for  the  markets  of  China,  Australia,  and 
Europe.  The  annual  exportation  of  rice  in  this  Brit- 
ish province  is  now  raised  to  120,000  tons — nearly  800 
per  cent,  over  the  total  exportation  of  rice  from  the 
United  States  in  1855.  The  trade  with  Siam.  how- 
ever, will  always  have  this  advantage  over  that  with 
Arracan,  that  in  the  former  rice  and  all  other  prod- 
ucts are  given  in  exchange  for  manufactures  and  other 
articles  of  trade ;  while  in  the  latter  the  exports  are 
paid  for  in  bullion.  Fort}'  times  the  amount  of  seed 
is  stated  as  the  average  yield ;  and  the  ordinary  price 
is  one  tical  (Gl  cents)  per  133  Ibs. 

Salt. — This  article  is  obtained  of  excellent  quality 
from  the  extensive  mud-flats  which  line  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  the  cost 
of  production  does  not  exceed  from  one  to  two  ticals 
(61  cents  to  $1  22)  per  koyan  of  25  piculs,  or  3400  Ibs. 
English.  Salt  is,  however,  a  special  object  of  taxation 
in  Siam ;  and  the  duty  of  $3  60  per  koyan  raises  the 
above-mentioned  price  to  seven  or  eight  ticals  ($4  27 
to  $4  88)  per  koyan,  equal  to  about  $2  88  to  $3  36  per 
ton.  The  British  commissioner  endeavored,  in  nego- 
tiating the  late  treaty,  but  ineffectually,  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  this  high  duty.  It  is,  notwithstanding 
its  price  in  market,  in  much  demand  at  Singapore ;  and 
the  Siamese  government  have  withdrawn  all  impedi- 
ments hitherto  existing  to  its  shipment. 

Teak. — The  teak  forests  of  Siam  are  situated  at  some 
considerable  distance  up  the  Menam,  and  the  trees, 
when  felled,  arc  floated  down  in  large  rafts  to  Bang- 
kok. There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  this  article, 
Loth  in  the  markets  of  China  and  Singapore. 

Sapan-icood. — The  annual  exportation  of  this  dye- 
wood  reaches  from  80,000  to  100,000  piculs  (from  5000 
to  6000  tons).  Hitherto  the  Siamese  government  have 
levied  a  tax  of  one  tical  per  picul  on  sapan-wood, 
being  from  50  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  upon  its 
value ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  British 
commissioner  persuaded  the  Siamese  authorities  to 
lessen  this  tax  to  2j  salungs  per  picul — being  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  one-third  upon  the  old  rate. 

Rose-wood  and  Ebony. — These  woods  are  abundant 
in  Siam,  and  are  largely  shipped  to  China  and  Singa- 
pore. The  export  duty  has  been  reduced  one-third  of 
former  rates. 

Pepper. — The  production  of  this  article  had  reach- 
ed at  one  time  more  than  9,000,000  Ibs.  per  annum, 
when  an  oppressive  tax,  imposed  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  Siam,  of  one  catty  of  pepper  on  every 
vine,  or  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  produce,  in  addition 
to  an  export  duty  of  one  tical  (Gl  cents)  per  picul, 
amounting  to  the  same  percentage,  caused  such  a 
check  to  the  cultivation,  that  last  year  only  20,000 
pit-ids  were  brought  to  market.  The  removal  of  the 
lirst  of  these  taxes,  now  agreed  to,  will  serve,  it  is 
stated,  to  restore  the  growth  of  this  useful  spice  to 
its  former  flourishing  condition.  In  1855  the  United 
States  imported  from  the  British  and  Dutch  East  In- 
dies 3,304,460  Ibs.  of  black  pepper,  valued  at  $171,008. 

Col/on.—  Above  the  line  of  the  inundated  tracts,  land 
fit  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  abounds.  The  crop  has 
reached  as  high  as  140,000  piculs  (8330  tons)  in  a  year : 
but  owing  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  the  British 
commissioner  has  succeeded  in  removing,  it  is  thought 
5Q 


that  its  culture  will  bo  again  encouraged,  and  its  ex- 
portation  increased. 

,sr///.-. — This  product  has  been  largely  grown  in  the 
rich  district  of  Kocat,  and  the  crop  has  reached  1500 
piculs  per  annum — valued  at  $150,000;  but  the  larger 
markets  of  China  being  so  close  at  hand,  the  silk  of 
Siam  will  probably  never  assume  much  importance  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Jli-mp. — This  article  holds  out  much  interest  to 
foreign  traders.  Its  growth  in  Siam  is  only  just  be- 
coming known,  and  it  is  particularly  recommended  on 
account  of  its  great  strength,  and  its  glossy  and  silky 
texture,  which  would  allow  of  its  being  woven  up  into 
silk  fabrics.  Its  moderate  price — 10  ticals  ($6  10)  per 
picul — will  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
of  Manilla. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the 
manufactures  which  are  most  suited  to  Siamese  con- 
sumption :  White  and  gray  long  cloths ;  white  and 
gray  madapollans ;  white  and  gray  cambrics  ;  white 
and  gray  jaconets ;  book  lappets  ;  velvets,  plain  and  fig- 
ured; checked  fancy  muslins;  American  drills;  cotton 
umbrellas;  figured  long  cloths;  dyed  cambrics;  dyed 
long  cloths ;  prints,  chintzes,  furnitures,  and  neutrals  ; 
Siam  cfiowls,  or  dresses ;  Turkey  red  cloth ;  gray  cotton 
twist ;  Turkey  red  twist ;  imperial  red  and  blue  twist ; 
long  ells ;  ladies'  cloth ;  Spanish  stripes ;  merinos  of 
assorted  colors;  canvas;  iron,  steel,  lead,  spelter; 
earthen-ware,  assorted  ;  glass  ware  and  lamps,  assort- 
ed ;  muskets,  gun-locks  ;  brimstone,  beeswax ;  cow- 
ries, flint-stone,  musket-flints,  etc. 

The  imports  from  India  and  China  are  even  more 
varied,  and  consist  of  almost  every  article  of  manufac- 
ture, trifling  or  important,  produced  in  those  countries ; 
these  being  required  not  only  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
requirements  of  the  Siamese,  but  also  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  of  India  and  China,  man y  of  whom 
are  domiciled  in  Siam.  The  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
Siam  are  but  meagre.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  which  left  the  port 
of  Bangkok  for  China  and  Singapore,  from  April  1,  to 
August  31,  1855 : 


Destination. 

Number 

Aggregate 
Tonnage. 

Ayernge 
Tonnage. 

11 

4850 

441 

To  Singapore  

9 

S500 

389 

— U.  S.  Com.  Relation*. 

Sicily,  or  Two  Sicilies.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  comprises  the  ancient  realm  of  Naples 
and  the  island  of  Sicily.  Naples  proper  embraces  an 
area  of  31,350  square  miles,  and,  by  the  census  of  1854, 
contains  a  population  of  6,843,355  inhabitants.  Its 
productions  are  of  the  most  valuable  and  varied  kind  ; 
and  it  only  requires  good  roads  to  carry  the  produce 
of  the  soil  to  market,  and  security  and  encouragement 
under  the  government,  to  render  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions among  the  most  .profitably  productive  in  Eu- 
rope. The  chief  products  are  corn,  wine,  olive-oil,  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  liquorice-paste,  silk,  and  wool. 

The  annual  crop  of  wheat  is  between  50  and  80  mill- 
ion bushels,  and  the  yearly  consumption  is  about  40 
million  bushels.  The  annual  produce  of  Indian  corn 
is  about  40  million  bushels.  The  yearly  production  of 
wine  is  about  400,000  pipes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  consumed  at  home.  About  13,000  pipes  are  made 
into  brandy  near  Naples,  and  from  250  to  800  tons  of 
argol  and  cream  of  tartar  are  prepared  for  foreign 
markets.  About  70,000  tons  of  olive-oil  are  expressed 
yearly,  half  of  which  is  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  raised  annually  in  the  conti- 
nental part  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  about  two  mill- 
ion pounds.  In  Sicily  the  cultivation  is  greater  than 
in  Naples.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  is  about 
1,000,000  Ibs.,  of  which  one  half  is  consumed  in  the 
factories  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  species  of  wheat  raised  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies — the  soft,  of  which  the  best  quality 
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of  bread  is  made  ;  and  the  hard  -wheat,  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  macaroni.  The  principal  ex- 
ports of  Naples  proper  are,  olive-oil,  silk,  hemp,  wool, 
wine,  grain,  macaroni,  and  coral ;  imports,  colonial  and 
manufactured  goods,  iron,  and  cutlery. 

Prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of 
December  1, 1845,  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  chiefly  indirect.  Having  no  commercial 
treat}-,  the  United  States  flag  had  to  contend  against 
high  duties,  an  exemption  of  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Brit- 
ish and  French  vessels  employed  in  the  direct  trade, 
and  the  extreme  rigor  of  quarantine  regulations.  The 
indirect  trade  was  carried  on  through  Leghorn  and  the 
French  Mediterranean  ports,  and  was  necessarily  fet- 
tered with  the  incumbrances  and  burdens  incident  to 
a  circuitous  route,  Neapolitan  merchandise  was  taken 
on  board  American  ships  in  these  ports  ;  while  colonial 
goods  destined  for  the  markets  of  the  Sicilies  were  sold 
to  the  French  and  Tuscan  merchants,  on  whose  account 
they  were  shipped  to  their  destination,  or  sold  direct 
to  Neapolitan  traders,  by  whom  they  were  introduced 
under  the  10  per  cent,  discrimination.  The  retaliatory 
duties  of  import  and  tonnage  levied  on  the  Sicilian 
flag  in  the  United  States  virtually  excluded  their  ves- 
sels from  our  ports,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  became  exceedingly 
limited.  Indeed,  in  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  a  period  of  three 
years  (1839,  1840,  and  1841),  but  a  single  American 
vessel  appears  to  have  entered  or  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  that  kingdom. 

The  treaty  of  1845,  which  went  into  effect  July  24, 
1846,  provides  that  there  shall  exist  between  the  two 
countries  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion; that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  im- 
portations into  either  country  of  articles  from  the 
other  than  from  any  other  country ;  that  favors  grant- 
ed by  either  partjr  to  other  nations  shall  be  common  to 
the  other ;  that  there  shall  be  equalization  of  duties, 
etc.,  on  imports  and  exports,  on  vessels  of  either  coun- 
try, as  also  of  tonnage,  harbor,  and  light-house  duties ; 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  shall  not  apply  to 
the  coasting  trade ;  and  that  no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  either  party  to  importations  on  account  of 
the  national  character  of  vessels  in  which  imported. 
The  treaty  to  be  in  force  ten  years,  with  the  usual 
twelve  months'  notice  for  its  termination. 

By  a  convention  ratified  July  14,  1855,  two  prin- 
ciples were  recognized  between  the  two  countries  as 
permanent  and  immutable,  to  wit :  1st.  That  the  ef- 
fects or  goods  belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from  capture  and  confis- 
cation when  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  except 
articles  contraband  of  war;  and,  2d.  That  the  prop- 
erty of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  confiscation,  unless  contraband  of  war. 

In  1852  the  commerce  of  the  continental  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  thus  given :  Imports, 
$12,372,363;  exports,  $10,943,831 ;  total,  $23,316,194. 

The  trade  represented  by  the  preceding  figures  passed 
exclusively  through  the  custom-houses,  and  does  not 
comprise  the  movements  at  the  general  entrepot  of 
Brindisi,  nor  the  transhipment  in  the  roads.  The 
principal  foreign  powers  which  participated  in  the  com- 
mercial movements  of  1853  were  England,  France, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  the  Papal  States,  and  Tuscany  ;  and 
next  in  the  order  of  importance  were  Holland,  Sweden, 
Kussia,  Spain,  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Brazil,  and 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  merchandise  import- 
ed into  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  seen 
above,  amounted  to  $12,372,363.  This  is  the  value  of 
maritime  commerce  with  foreign  nations  only.  The 
coasting  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  the  king- 
dom would  largely  augment  this  total,  but  no  returns 
of  this  trade  are  accessible.  Of  the  imports,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  trans-Atlantic  produce  are  chiefly  supplied 


by  England.  Marseilles  also  furnishes  small  quantities 
of  sugar  and  coffee  from  French  colonies ;  but.  owing 
to  their  superior  quality  and  high  price,  they  are  not 
much  in  demand.  The  sugars  from  Holland,  being 
lower  priced,  find  a  readier  market.  Besides  these 
sources  of  supply,  several  Neapolitan  vessels  have  for 
some  years  past  kept  up  a  direct  intercourse  between 
the  port  of  Naples  and  Brazil.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  compete  with  En- 
gland, Holland,  France,  and  even  Genoa,  in  supply- 
ing these  trans-Atlantic  necessaries  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  ;  nor  why  the  carrying  trade  in  these 
articles  from  the  countries  of  production,  or  from  the 
bonded  warehouses  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be 
made  as  profitable  to  American  as  to  British,  Dutch, 
French,  or  even  to  Genoese  vessels.  Genoa  is  a  free 
port,  and  the  dues  for  pilotage,  anchorage,  and  quaran- 
tine are  light. — See  SARDINIA. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  quantities  and 
values  of  sugar  and  coffee  respectively,  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1851  to  1855,  both 
inclusive,  made  up  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  Commerce  and  Navigation ; 
followed  by  a  statement  exhibiting  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  same  articles  exported  to  all  countries  ; 
and  a  third  exhibiting  the  quantities  and  values  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  exported  to  the  Two  Sicilies  during 
the  same  period : 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

1851  

34.272 
60J328 
91,327 

4,'.)  in 
7,067 

1852  

1853  

1S54  

1855  

302,990' 

$4542 

1,830,504 

170.354 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO   THE   TWO    SlCIl.IK.i,  IT.OM    1S51   TO   1S55. 

Cotton. 

Toba 

^VahST- 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Pounds. 

1851  

92,000 
208,000 
22,000 
1,282,000 
93,000 

$10,302 
16,019 

2,180 
133,582 

24,124 

1852 

1853  ...     . 

1.069,086 

321,119 

1,233,492 

$90,219 
31,631 
109.T24 

1854  

1855  

Aggregate. 

2,034,10(5 

$237,574 

1,(5'.»7,OIIO 

$lSO.Si>7 

Average  .  . 

878,235 

79,191 

339,400 

37,301 

The  following  are  the  chief  staples  which  the  Two 
Sicilies  draw  from  the  United  States :  Tobacco,  cotton, 
rum,  flour,  naval  stores,  etc.  Of  these  there  were  ex- 
ported in  1854  and  1855  in  value  as  follows : 

Description  of  Merchandise.  1*54.  1855. 

Whalebone $1,000              

Staves  and  headings 11,822  $10,713 

Musts,  spars,  and  naval  stores. .  4,895  14,44') 

Flour 28,T91 

Cotton 31,031  109,724 

Tobacco 133,582  24.124 

lium  (from  molasses) 27,256  25,579 

In  exchange  for  these  staples  and  for  miscellaneous 
cargoes,  our  ships  return  home  laden  with  wines,  drugs, 
fruits,  feathers,  anchovies,  oil,  sulphur,  silks,  corks, 
and  rags ;  of  which  latter  article  were  imported  in  1854, 
direct  from  the  Sicilies,  3,140,718  Ibs.,  of  the  value  of 
$90,424.  Under  the  treaty  of  1845  Sicilian  and  United 
States  vessels  are  equalized  in  the  ports  of  the  two 
countries,  when  laden  with  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  The 
direct  trade  is,  therefore,  freed  from  the  restrictions  and 
incumbrances  with  which  it  was  clogged  prior  to  that 
period,  and  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
has  in  consequence  largely  increased.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  its  staples  alone  amount  now 
annually  to  between  $250,000  and  $300,000,  more  than 
one  half  of  which  is  shipped  under  the  United  > 
flag.  By  a  royal  decree  bearing  date  18th  December, 
1854,  the  privileges  which  apply  to  the  direct  trade 
with  the  Two  Sicilies  have  been  equally  extended  to 
the  indirect  trade  in  favor  of  those  nations  which  have 
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commercial  treaties  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilies, 
uhrn  they  shall  have  granted  like  favors  to  the  flag 
of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  treaty  already  referred 
to,  and  of  tli«  liberal  privileges  conceded  liy  this  de- 
cree, the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  increasing.  The  total  value  of  exports  from 
I  he  Sidles  to  the  United  States  in  1845  was  $530,000. 
In  is.'i-l  they  readied  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  in  1855 
they  ascended  to  81,718,049.  In  1845  the  United  States 
exported  to  the  Sicilies  its  own  staples  to  the  amount 
of  670, C,:'5,  against  !<:MG,151  in  1854,  and  $207,790  in 
1855.  The  total  trade  in  1855  was  $2,370,425,  against 
$1,219,851  in  1854,  and  £934,725  in  1845. 

The  port  charges  in  the  Two  Sicilies  are  3%  cents 
per  ton  on  equalized  vessels,  and  32  cents  per  ton  on 
those  non-equalized.  Besides  the  tonnage  duty  there 
are  sundry  minor  charges,  including  custom-house 
visit,  entrance  and  clearance  charges,  etc.,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $3  75  per  vessel  on  entrance ;  and 
on  clearance,  including  compensation  to  brokers,  $5  10. 
The  quarantine  regulations  require  a  payment  of  $5 
for  obtaining  the  requisite  pratique.  Should  the  vessel 
be  subject  to  quarantine,  the  charges  are  largely  aug- 
mented. In  order  to  obtain  free  entrance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  a  clean  bill  of  health,  signed  by  the 
Neapolitan  consul  at  the  port  of  clearance.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  vessels  laden  with  cotton  or  other 
"susceptible"  merchandise  have  always  to  undergo 
quarantine,*  which  is  exceedingly  strict  if  during  the 
voyage  sickness  chanced  to  prevail  on  board. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  summarj'  of  the  latest 
quarantine  regulations  in  force  at  the  different  ports 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  These  regulations  are  revised  an- 
nually, but  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  remain  unaltered : 

"  Vessels  proceeding  from  New  Orleans,  or  any  port 
of  Louisiana,  shall  be  excluded  whenever  they  come 
unprovided  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  royal  con- 
sul at  the  port  of  departure,  attesting  that  the  yellow 
fever  did  not  exist  in  that  State,  either  at  the  period 
of  sailing  or  twenty  dajrs  prior  to  the  same. 

"  The  places  supposed  to  be  infected  by  yellow  fever 
are  the  Argentine  and  Paraguaian  republics,  Deme- 
rara,  Peru,  Costa  Firma,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mississippi, 
Great  and  Little  Antilles,  and  Savannah. 

"The  places  suspected  of  j'ellow  fever  are  Santa 
Martha  in  Columbia,  Chili,  Guayana  (except  Deme- 
rara),  Ohio  and  Missouri,  Vera  Cruz,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  above." 

The  certificate  of  the  Sicilian  consul  is  indispensable 
to  be  admitted  to  pratique ;  but  even  with  such  protec- 
tion the  quarantine  regulations  are  oppressive  and  un- 
certain, especially  if  any  sickness  has  occurred  on  board 
during  the  voyage. 

Pilotage. — Vessels  arriving  at  Naples  are  seldom 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  pilots,  and  hence  there 
is  no  iixed  regulation  respecting  them.  Should  a 
pilot,  however,  be  required,  one  can  at  all  times  be 
found  among  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  with  whom 
the  captain  must  make  the  best  bargain  he  can. 

The  principal  ports  are  Naples,  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  having  a  commodious  harbor,  and  good 
anchorage  for  any  sized  vessels  to  load  and  discharge 
cargoes ;  and  in  Sicily  proper,  Palermo  and  Messina. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Naples  is  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  English  merchants.  The  returns  for  1855 
assign  two-thirds  of  this  trade  to  the  English  flag,  and 
the  other  third  to  the  Neapolitan  and  other  flags.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe  ar- 
rive annually  with  stock-fish,  crushed  sugar,  etc.,  from 
Holland.  England  employs  annually  in  the  trade  with 
Naples  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  small 
size,  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  each,  besides  a  line 
of  steamers,  which  regularly  touch  at  this  port,  to  and 

*  See  Consular  Returns,  "Naples,  No.  30,  December  30, 
1853."  Tart  III. 


from  Liverpool.  The  facilities  which  these  steamers 
furnish  for  executing  orders  suitable  for  the  Neapolitan 
market  present  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  direct 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  privilege  of  the 
indirect  trade,  however,  lately  conceded  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  may  tend  to  increase  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1855  amounted  in 
quantity  to  34,900  tons,  which  at  40s.  ($9  60)  per  ton 
gave  to  Britisli  shippers  on  freight  alone  the  sum  of 
$335,040,  besides  10  per  cent,  primage.  The  value 
of  these  imports  was  estimated  at  £3  000,000,  or 
$15,000,000. 

The  exports  from  Naples  to  Great  Britain  were  esti- 
mated at  15,500  tons,  and  the  value  at  about  $7,500,000. 

Besides  the  disadvantage  already  referred  to,  under 
which  American  vessels  would  have  to  compete  with 
English  in  the  trade  of  Naples,  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions are  such  as  to  render  any  enterprise  in  that  trade 
on  the  part  of  American  shippers  uncertain  and  hazard- 
ous. These  regulations,  as  already  observed,  are  re- 
vised annually,  and  provide  that,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  a  certificate  from  the  Sicilian  con- 
sul at  the  port  of  departure  is  indispensable  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  free  pratique. 

A  few  facts  relative  to  currency  and  exchange  at 
Messina,  communicated  to  the  State  Department  under 
date  of  October  20, 1855,  by  the  United  States  consul 
at  that  port,  are  subjoined : 

"  It  is  customary  to  draw,  for  all  transactions  with 
the  United  States,  on  Paris  or  London,  and  occasion- 
ally on  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  or  Genoa.  American 
coin,  gold  and  silver,  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

"  The  only  kind  of  Spanish  dollar  current  here  is  the 
pillar  dollar,  and  is  at  an  advance  of  about  4  per  cent. 

"  Exchanges  are  verj*  unfavorable,  and  far  below 
the  rates  of  former  years.  London,  1038  grains  per 
£ ;  Paris  and  Marseilles,  41f  grains  per  franc ;  Lyons, 
41-|,  and  Genoa  42  grains  per  franc ;  Leghorn,  35£ 
grains  per  lire  ;  Amsterdam,  88f  grains  per  florin ; 
Hamburg,  78  grains  per  mark-banco. 

"  The  Sicilian  ounce  is  two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  30 
lires,  or  600  grains  Sicilian  currency." 

Island  of  Sicily. — This  island  has  an  area  of  10,556 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,208,392  inhabitants. 

Since  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1736, 

it  has  experienced  much  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism. 

The  revenue,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  is  paid  to 

the  Neapolitan  employes  who  reside  on  the  island,  is 

I  drained  off  to  be  spent  in  enriching  the  metropolitan 

court.     In  this  respect  Sicily  in  some  degree  resembles 

Ireland.     The  resources  which  might  be  beneficially 

expended  in  making  roads  and  other  improvements, 

j  indispensable  to  the  proper  development  of  the  indus- 

j  try  of  the  island  and  the  growth  of  its  commerce,  are 

I  squandered  in  other  countries  by  an  absentee  nobility.* 

Wheat  and  barley  are  exported  in  small  quantities. 
I  Other  chief  crops  are  beans,  pulse,  maize,  rice,  olive- 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  and  other  fruit ;  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  sumach,  liquorice,  and  man- 
na. In  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  silk  is  produced, 
and  it  is  woven  at  Catania ;  and  in  the  western  part 
30,000  pipes  of  wine  are  annually  made,  of  which  about 
20,000  are  exported  from  Marsala.  Sulphur  is  also  a 
leading  staple  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  It  is  found  in 
tertiary  formations,  and  its  production  is  annually  in- 
creasing. From  1838  to  1842  a  monopoty  in  the  ex- 
port of  sulphur  was  granted  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment to  a  French  mercantile  firm  ;  but  so  vigorous  was 
the  resistance  of  the  British  government,  that  in  1842 
the  monopoly  was  suppressed.  Since  that  period  the 


*  Of  the  whole  revenue  raised  in  Sicily  (about  $10,000,000), 
half  the  amount  is  sent  direct  to  Naples,  never  to  return.  *  *  " 
No  country  exhibits  land  so  highly  taxed,  nor  one  in  which  so 
little  good  is  extended  to  the  general  community.— MAC- 

]  GKF.GOE. 
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trade  in  this  article  has  been  annually  increasing. 
These  sulphur  mines  have  been  explored  and  worked 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  l>ut  it  was  not  until 
chemical  science  had  pointed  out  the  various  uses  to 
which  sulphur  can  be  applied  that  its  exportation  had 
risen  to  any  great  importance.  There  are  now  about 
150  mines  worked  in  an  area  of  2700  miles,  though  the 
most  productive  mines  are  confined  to  Favara,  Som- 
matirio,  Gallizzi,  and  Riesi. 

Mr.  Macgregor  gives  some  interesting  statistics  of 
tire  sulphur  trade  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  1838  the  amount  on  hand  was  80,000 
quintals  ;  on  the  1st  August,  1840,  it  had  risen  to  680,000 
quintals ;  in  1841  it  reached  830,000  quintals ;  and  in 
1842  it  stood  as  high  as  1,100,000  quintals. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  island  of  Sicily  in 
1843,  1435  vessels  of  211,000  tons  ;  of  which  from  the 
United  States  there  were  9  of  2500  tons  ;  and  during 
the  same  year  there  cleared  from  Sicilian  ports  1427 
vessels  of  256,000  tons ;  of  which  from  the  United 
States  there  were  80  vessels,  measuring  22,600  tons. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  same 
year  was : 


Imports  from  all  foreign  countries 

Exports  to  "  "        


$4,522,400 
6,594,400 


Total  trade $11,110,800 

Imports  from  the  United  States $272,000 

Exports  to  "  "  651,000 

Total  trade  with  the  United  States. .        $923,600 


Vessels  belonging  to  the  Two  Sicilies  are  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms 
as  American  vessels  only  when  laden  with  the  home 
produce  or  home  manufactures. 
COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  si 


<'<H:NTKIES  DURING  THE  YEAR 


WITH  FOREIGN 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Francs. 

Exports. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

5,206,304 

859 
1 
3 

577 
6 
17 
395 
200 
12 
14 
61 
6 
1-2 
65 
20 
254 
2 
10 

59,30.) 

207 
23.422 

5.153 

1,239 

•-'.727' 
3.213 
1,525 

;i.2i4 

5,300 

5,577 
36,051 
77^ 
1,036 

Denmark  

74,608 
3,734,826 
1,288,216 

10,283,465 
111.  144,604 
1.00.1.304 
4,270,207 

600,167 

547^477 
14.7;>2.ul7 
12,007,584 
79,01)5 
256,171 

Spain  

Tinted  States  

France  

Great  Britain  
Greece  
Holland    

Sweden  and  Norway  .  . 

541,000 
26,282,407 
3,023.807 
2.708,2<io 
2,460,871 

275J33 
3,s.i'.».<i;;o 
136,TO2 
3,006,882 

Tuscany     

Tunis      

All  others  

122.00',) 

66,504 

Total  

80,270,478 

36,717,731) 

2514 

297,631 

SHIPPING  IN  1854. 

Continent 10,863  202, MIS 

Two  Sicilies 2,031  47,438 

Total 12,8.14  249,750 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SICILY,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1830,  TO  JCI.Y  1,  1S57. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 

Imports.        |          Bullion  lln(1  Spe(,ie 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept   30   1831   

$2,301) 
3,088 
6,123 
4,000 
17,373 
140,183 
18,020 
25,532 
192,462 
303,217 

$2,949 

Vo',884 
49,714 
5,877 
21,813 
84,607 
33,923 

$2,369 
3,083 
9,063 
4,060 
28,257 
105,837 
24,497 
47,345 
277,069 
337,140 

$1^017 
165.714 
254,960 
274,543 
642,090 
411,959 
345,362 
692,901 
649,525 

'  $603 

20,600 
'  '  500 

378 

l',204 
1,457 
1,230 
1,012 
2,233 
1,006 

'432 
376 
311 

1,228 
3,143 
2,105 
1,824 
2,298 
3,170 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836     .... 

1837   

1833  

1839  

1840  

Total... 
Sept  30  1841 

$719,027 

$474,470 
237,861 
32,553 
75,624 
70,625 
319,441 
56,899 
17,754 
24,359 
50,577 

$209,758 

$11,592 
195,797 
51,871 
278,092 
334,607 
298,39] 
7,218 
9,075 
4,854 
13,024 

$928,785 

$436,062 
433,058 
84,429 
354,310 
405  292 
617,832 
64,117 
26,829 
29,213 
63,601 

§3,493,732 

$533.057 
539,419 
169.664 
462,773 
529.493 
513,235 
550,983 
618,029 
530,244 
822,029 

$21,703 

$14,300 
054 
4,706 

'4,520 

22,025 

8,520 

1,913 
1,272 
503 
1,045 
4-15 
707 
1,423 
'924 
1,853 
3,326 

3,566 
3,016 
680 
3,236 
3,628 
4,318 
049 
399 
232 
1.633 

1842 

9  mo.*.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1840  

1847     .... 

1848.     .  . 

1841  

1850  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851  

$1,360,163 

$41,743 
55,649 
130.337 
246.151 
207!7(iO 
303,576 
1,093,951 

$1,205,181 

$8,193 
10,830 
24,818 
13,900 
443,086 
75,1'.:5 
53,969 

$2,565,34) 

$41,936 
66,539 
155,155 

260,051 
651.476 
378,771 
1,152,'.-20 

65,324,531 

$325,924 
000,541 
863,351 
959,300 
1,713,949 
1,438.520 
1,575,953 

$40,811 

$20,000 
'4,370 

13,533 

2,843 
0,609 

3JS62 
4,609 

1,042 
5,334 

21,407 

1,910 

3,427 

3,713 
3.444 
1,021 
3,119 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1355  

I.s56  

1857  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  tins  time  begins  July  1. 


Principal  Port. — Palermo,  anciently  Panormus,  a 
large  city  and  sea-port,  the  capital  of  the  noble  island 
of  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  the 
light-house  being  in  lat.  38°  8'  15"  N.,  long.  13°  21' 
56"  E.  Population,  170,000.  The  Bay  of  Palermo  is 
about  five  miles  in  depth,  the  city  being  situated  on 
its  southwest  shore.  A  fine  mole,  fully  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  light-house  and  battery 
at  its  extremity,  projecting  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  arsenal  into  nine  or  ten  fathoms  of  water, 
forming  a  convenient  port,  capable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  vessels.  This  immense  work  cost 
about  £1,000,000  sterling  in  its  construction  ;  but  the 
light-house,  though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be 
very  ill  lighted.  There  is  an  inner  port,  which  is  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  arsenal.  Ships  that  do  not 
mean  to  go  within  the  mole  may  anchor  about  half  a 
mile  from  it,  in  from  1C  to  23  fathoms,  mole  light  bear- 


ing northwest  three-quarters  west.  A  heavy  sea  some- 
times rolls  into  the  bay,  but  no  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended by  ships  properly  found  ih  anchors  and  chain 
cables.  In  going  into  the  bay  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
clear  of  the  nets  of  the  tunny  fishery,  for  these  are  so 
strong  and  well  moored  as  to  be  capable  of  arresting 
a  ship  under  sail. 

Money. — Since  1818  the  coins  of  Sicily  have  been 
the  same  as  those  of  Naples,  their  names  onlvv  (lifter- 
ing.  The  ducat  =  3*.  5'2r/.  sterling,  is  subdivided  into 
100  bajocchi  and  10  piccioli ;  but  accounts  are  still 
generally  kept  in  oncie,  tarie,  and  grani:  20  grani  = 
1  taro;  30  tari=l  oncia  ;  the  oncia=3  ducats  ;  and  1 
carlino  of  Naples =1  taro  of  Sicily.  The  Spanish  dol- 
lar is  current  at  12  tari  8  grani. 

\\~c!i]ltts. — 100  Sicilian  pounds  of  12  ounces =70  Ibs. 
avoirdupois  =  85-ll  Ibs.  Troy =31'76  kilog.=64'23  Ibs. 
of  Amsterdam  =65-58  Ibs.  of  Hamburg. 
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Sierra  Leone,  an  English  settlement,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  hit,  8 :)  SO'  N.,  long.  I-  ff  \V.  This 
colony  was  founded  partly  as  a  commercial  establish- 
inenl,  but  more  from  motives  of  humanity.  It  was 
intended  to  consist  principally  of  free  blacks,  who,  be- 
ing instrnctc'il  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  arts 
of  Europe,  should  become,  as  it  were,  a  focus  whence 
civilization  might  be  diffused  among  the  surrounding 
tribes.  About  1200  free  negroes,  who,  having  joined 
the  royal  standard  in  the  American  war,  were  obliged, 
at  the  termination  of  that  contest,  to  take  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed  thither  in  17'J'i.  To  these 
were  afterward  added  tho  Maroons  from  Jamaica ;  and 
since  tho  legal  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  negroes 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by  the 
mixed  commission  courts,  have  been  carried  to  the 
colony.  The  total  population  of  the  colony  in  1850 
amounted  to  about  55,500,  all  black  or  colored,  with 
the  exception  of  about  100  whites. 

Success  of  the  Efforts  to  civilize  the  Blacks. — Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  order  and  indus- 
trious habits  among  these  persons.  Wo  are  sorry, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  these  efforts,  though 
prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure, have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  blacks.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
clear  that  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  any  other  result  could  be  rationally  an- 
ticipated. Their  laziness  has  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  without  reason.  Men  are  not  industrious  with- 
out a  motive ;  and  most  of  those  motives  that  stimu- 
late all  classes  in  colder  climates  to  engage  in  labori- 
ous employments  are  unknown  to  the  indolent  inhab- 
itants of  this  burning  region,  where  clothing  is  of  little 
importance,  where  sufficient  supplies  of  food  may  be 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where 
more  than  half  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Eu- 
ropeans would  be  positive  incumbrances.  And  had  it 
been  otherwise,  what  progress  could  a  colony  be  ex- 
pected to  make  into  which  there  have  been  annually 
imported  crowds  of  liberated  negroes,  most  of  whom 
are  barbarians  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization  ? 

Influence  of  the  Colony  upon  the  illicit  Slave-trade. — 
As  a  means  of  checking  the  prevalence  of  the  illicit 
slave-trade,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  worse  than  useless.  The  trade  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  with  the  countries  round  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  many  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  mortality  in  the 
captured  ships  during  their  voyage  to  the  latter  is  oft- 
en very  great.  The  truth  is  that  this  traffic  will  never 
be  effectually  put  down  otherwise  than  by  the  great 
powers  declaring  it  to  be  piracy,  and  treating  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  they  may  be 
found,  as  sea  robbers  or  pirates.  Such  a  declaration 
would  be  quite  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  decla- 
ration put  forth  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1824. — 
See  SLAVE-TKADE.  But  the  jealousies  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  are  so  very  great, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  maritime 
powers  will  ever  be  brought  to  concur  in  any  declara- 
tion of  the  kind  now  alluded  to  ;  unless,  however,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  be  done,  AVC  apprehend  there  are  but 
slender  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  trade  will  be 
speedily  suppressed. 

Climate  of  Sierra  Leone. — The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone  seems  to  be  but  of  indifferent  fertility, 
and  the  climate  is  about  the  most  destructive  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  mortality  among  the  Africans  sent 
to  it  seems  unusually  great,  and  among  the  whites  it 
is  quite  excessive.  Much  as  we  desire  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blacks,  we  protest  against  its  being  at- 
tempted by  sending  our  countrymen  to  certain  de- 
struction in  this  most  pestiferous  of  all  pestiferous 
places.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 


sary, and  that  blacks  may  be  employed  to  fill  the  offi- 
cial .situations  in  the  colony.  But  if  otherwise,  it 
should  be  unconditionally  abandoned. 

Commerce. — Commercially  considered,  Sierra  Leone 
appears  to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  points 
of  view.  Palm-oil  is  the  great  article  of  export  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  it  is  furnished  by  the  coast  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Rio  Volta,  many  hundred  miles  from  Si- 
erra Leone.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  commerce 
with  the  latter  will  ever  be  of  much  importance.  At 
all  events,  we  hardly  think  that  it  can  be  expected 
materially  to  increase  if  it  be  conducted  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  intercourse  with  the  lib- 
erated negroes  is  at  present  conducted. — Reports  on  Co- 
lonial Possessions,  1851,  p.  175.  If  there  be  not  some 
mistake  or  exaggeration  in  the  statement  now  referred 
to,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  disgraceful.  Should 
it,  however,  be  ascertained  that  an  establishment  is 
really  required  for  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  the 
trade  to  Western  Africa,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
it  should  be  placed  much  farther  to  the  south  than  Si- 
erra Leone.  The  island  of  Fernando  Po  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose ;  but  after  the  dear-bought  ex- 
perience we  have  already  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  will  be  done  with  respect  to  it  without  mature 
consideration. 

ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 
THE  GROWTH,  1'RonucE,  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  COL- 
ONY AND  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA.  EXI-OHTED  FROM  SIERRA 
LEONE  DUEING  EACU  OF  THE  VEAXS  FKOM  1848  TO  1S50, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Articles. 

1848. 

1849. 

1880. 

£ 

478 

£ 
492 

£ 

618 

Beeswax  

281 

689 

1,952 

Benni-seed  

60 

130 

417 

16 

225 

3  292 

327T 

4466 

Coffee  

38 

66 

2  288 

Gum  copal  

250 

1,244 

1  071 

Ground-nuts  

13  5'25 

7,889 

17867 

"          "     oil  

C46 

1,991 

2,945 

Ginger  

22,032 

10,142 

1-1,818 

Hides  (dry  and  salted),  leopard) 
and  goat  Bkins  / 

11,491 

9,259 

10,832 

Ivory  

1  769 

3,£55 

15586 

Ox  horns  

51 

17 

Peppers  and  Cayenne  pepper  .... 

2,978 
11  858 

2,C31 
43  °76 

4,721 
24  970 

"      nuts  

1,694 

439 

"        "    oil  

840 

Kice  (clean  and  rough)  

528 

839 

Teak  timber  

26  33G 

25452 

11  643 

Sundries,  including  curiosities,  ) 
mats,  etc  j 

2 

2T 

55 

Total  

95.015 

111,330 

123,11)5 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  amounted 
in  1851  to  £658,934 ;  but  of  that  amount  only  £94,546 
went  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  value  of  the  exports  from 
the  latter  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1850  amounted  to  £63,290  a  year.  The 
only  manufacture  that  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  col- 
ony is  the  expression  of  the  oil  from  the  ground-nut  by 
means  of  machinery. — See  NUTS,  GROUND.  In  1850, 
122  ships  entered  the  river,  of  which  27  were  from  En- 
gland. 

Colonial  Expenses. — The  pecuniary  expenses  occa- 
sioned to  Great  Britain  by  this  colony,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave-trade,  have 
been  altogether  enormous.  Mr.  Keith  Douglas  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
July,  1831,  that  "down  to  the  year  1824  the  ciril  ex- 
penses of  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  £2,268,000 ;  and 
that  the  same  expenses  had  amounted,  from  1824  to 
1830,  to  £1,082,000.  The  naval  expenses,  from  1807 
to  1824,  had  been  £1,630,000.  The  payments  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  the  slave- 
trade,  amounted  to  £1,230,000.  The  expenses  on  ac- 
count of  captured  slaves  were  £533,092.  The  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  the  mixed  commission  courts 
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were  .£198,000.  Altogether  this  establishment  had 
cost  Great  Britain  nearly  £8,000,000!"  The  prodigal- 
ity of  this  expenditure  is  unmatched,  except  by  its 
uselessuess.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  prevented 
a  single  African  from  being  dragged  into  slavery,  or 
conferred  the  smallest  real  advantage  on  Africa.  It, 
however,  enabled  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
turn  their  mercenary  humanity  to  good  account. — For 
further  details  with  respect  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
trade  of  Western  Africa,  see  the  Report  «f  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Wtst  Coast 
of  Africa,  Sess.  1842,  and  the  Parl.  Paper  for  1851. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
of  Africa  is  most  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that 
between  England  and  simply  the  western  coast;  and 
it  is  a  fact  especially  deserving  of  attention,  with  ref- 
erence to  Liberia,  that  for  some  time  past,  while  the 
importations  from  England  are  increasing,  from  the 
United  States  they  are  diminishing,  particularly  cot- 
ton goods.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than 
one  hundred  ships  regularly  trading  between  the  Brit- 
ish ports  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  a  regular  line 
of  steamers  plies  between  England  and  Liberia  and 
other  settlements  on  the  coast.  In  addition,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  send  a  steamer  up  the  Niger  River  each 
season  for  the  encouragement  of  emigrants  and  the 
protection  of  traders ;  to  secure  a  free  port  at  Fernando 
Po,  by  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  or  in  some 
other  convenient  locality,  as  an  entrepot  for  Britis.li 
merchant  ships;  to  maintain  the  African  squadron  in 
its  former  etate  of  efficiency,  and  to  make  Sierra  Leone 
a  free  port.  The  following  tables  show  the  relative 
importance  of  British  and  American  trade  with  Africa : 

THE  TKADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  AFRICA  DFRING 
THE  NINE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Import*. 

Total. 

1849  
1850  
1S51  

$708,411 

759,266 
1  340  644 

$495,742 
524,722 
1  16".  170 

$1,204,153 
1,283,988 
2  51  13  820 

1852  

1,246  141 

1  C57  657 

2  303  798 

1853  

1  610  833 

1  O(l-7  <)S6 

2  S13  Si') 

1854  

1  804  972 

1,  £89*560 

3  191  532 

1855  

1  375  905 

l'337'.5'7 

2  713  432 

la'ft  

1  795  419 

1  1  65  857 

2  'Mil  276 

1857  

2,484,746 

1,521,665 

4,000,411 

The  amount  of  tonnage  cleared  from  the  United 
States  was  as  follows: 


Tonnage 

cleared. 

e  ren    ng               . 

American. 

Foreign. 

1  856      .  . 

18  077 

Ki75 

1857  

22,000 

742 

The  following  returns  to  Parliament  (as  published 
by  the  London  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette)  show 
the  increase  of  exports  by  Great  Britain  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  of  imports  from  the  same  coast : 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1850  
IS    1    

£<33<>,4^9 
054  543 

£«05,95S 
794810 

£1,245.387 
1  449  353 

1852  

533,725 

707,024 

1  240  749 

1853  

901.402 

749  373 

1  650  775 

1854  

r5s,so:> 

905,034 

1,864,443 

This  is  independent  of  the  British  colonies  of  Si- 
erra Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1854  to 
$1,421,865,  and  of  the  Britisli  possessions  on  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  River  Gambia,  amounting  to  $1,547,285 
more ;  and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
South  Africa,  swelling  the  amount  $8,383,090  more ; 
making  in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $23,000,000  in  1854 
for  the  western  coast  of  Africa  entire.  —  See  BLACK- 
woou's  Magazine,  xxiii.  63,  xli.  C93;  Monthly  Re- 
riew,  cxxiii.  188 ;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  xv. 
572  ;  Edinburgh  Review,  iii.  355. 

Silk  (Lat.  Sericum,  from  Seres,  the  supposed  an- 
cient name  of  the  Chinese),  a  fine  glossy  thread  or  fila- 
ment spun  by  various  species  of  caterpillars  or  larva? 
of  the  phalcena  genus.  Of  these  the  Phaltena  atlas 
produces  the  greatest  quantity  ;  but  the  Phalcena  lom- 
byx  is  that  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in 


Europe.  The  silk-worm,  in  its  caterpillar  state,  which 
ma}-  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its  existence, 
after  acquiring  its  full  growth  (about  three  inches  in 
length),  proceeds  to  inclose  itself  in  an  oval-shaped 
ball  or  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly 
slender  and  long  filament  of  fine  yellow  silk,  emitted 
from  the  stomach  of  the  insect  preparatory  to  its  as- 
suming the  shape  of  the  chrysalis  or  moth.  In  this 
latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from  its  silken 
prison,  it  seeks  its  mate,  which  has  undergone  a  sim- 
ilar transformation;  and  in  two  or  three  days  after- 
ward, the  female  having  deposited  her  eggs  (from  300 
to  500  in  number),  both  insects  terminate  their  exist- 
ence. According  to  Reaumur,  the  phulcena  is  not  the 
onlj'  insect  that  affords  this  material — several  species 
of  the  aranea,  or  spider,  inclose  their  eggs  in  verv  fine 
silk. 

Raw  silk  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  winding 
off  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons 
(which  are  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  natural 
gum  on  the  filament)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  form- 
ing one  smooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein  is  dry, 
it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks ;  but 
before  it  is  fit  for  weaving,  and  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  undergo  the  process  of  dyeing  without  furring  up  or 
separating  the  fibres,  it  is  converted  into  one  of  three 
forms,  viz.,  singles,  tram,  or  oryanzine. 

Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the 
reeled  threads  being  twisted,  in  order  to  give  it  strength 
and  firmness. 

Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twisted  to- 
gether. In  this  state  it  is  commonly  used  in  weaving, 
as  the  shoot  or  weft. 

Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles, 
according  to  the  substance  required,  being  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
singles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This  pro- 
cess is  termed  organizing,  and  the  silk  so  twisted  or- 
ganzine.  The  art  of  throwing  was  originally  confined 
to  Italy,  where  it  was  kept  a  secret  for  a  long  period. 
Stow  says  it  was  known  in  England  since  the  5th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "  when  it  was  gained  from  the  stran- 
gers ;"  and  in  that  year  (1562)  the  silk  throwsters  of  the 
metropolis  were  united  into  a  fellowship.  They  were 
incorporated  in  the  year  1629,  but  the  art  continued 
to  be  very  imperfect  in  that  country  until  1719. 

Dates  of  the  Introduction  of  Silk. — Wrought  silk  was 
brought  from  Persia  to  Greece  325  B.C.  Known  at 
Rome  in  Tiberius's  time,  when  a  law  passed  in  the 
Senate  prohibiting  the  use  of  plate  of  massy  gold,  and 
also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves  by  wearing 
silk,  fit  only  for  women.  Heliogabalus  first  wore  a 
garment  of  silk  A.D.  220.  Silk  was  at  first  of  the 
same  value  with  gold,  weight  for  weight,  and  was 
thought  to  grow  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  on 
trees.  Silk-worms  were  brought  from  India  to  Europe 
in  the  6th  century.  Charlemagne  sent  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  a  present  of  two  silken  vests  A.D.  780.  The 
manufacture  was  encouraged  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
at  Palermo,  1130,  when  the  Sicilians  not  on\y  bred  the 
silk-worms,  but  spun  and  weaved  the  silk.  The  manu- 
facture spread  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  also  into  the 
south  of  France,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
about  1510 ;  and  Henry  IV.  propagated  mulberry-trees 
and  silk-worms  throughout  the  kingdom,  1589.  In 
England  silk  mantles  were  worn  by  some  noblemen's 
ladies  at  a  ball  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  1286.  Silk  was 
worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534.  Manufactured 
in  England  in  1604,  and  broad  silk  wove  from  raw  silk 
in  1620.  First  attempt  to  introduce  the  silk  culture 
into  the  American  colonies  by  James  I.,  jrear  1622. 
Brought  to  perfection  by  the  French  refugees  in  Lon- 
don at  Spitalfielus,  1688.  A  silk-throwing  mill  was 
made  in  England,  and  fixed  up  at  Derby,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  London,  modeled  from 
the  original  mill  then  in  the  King  of  Sardinia's  do- 
minions, about  1714.— HAYDN. 
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Historical  Sketch. — The  art  of  rearing  silk-worms,  of 
unraveling  the  threads  spun  liy  them,  and  manufac- 
turing the  latter  into  articles  of  dress  and  ornament, 
sci'ius  to  have  been  first  practiced  by  the  Chinese. 
Virgil  is  the  curliest  of  the  Roman  writers  who  has 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  production  of  silk  in 
China,  and  the  terms  he  employs  show  how  little  was 
then  known  at  Koine  of  the  real  nature  of  the  article  : 
"  YolU'rnque  ut  foliia  depcctnnt  tuuuiu  Seres." — Geurg.  lib. 
ii.  lin.  l-'l. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not  in  this 
line  refer  to  cotton  rather  than  silk.  Pliny,  however, 
has  distinctly  described  the  formation  of  silk  by  the 
liombi/j-. — Hist.  Nat.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  first  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  at  Rome ;  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably in  the  age  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Cajsar — the  lat- 
ter of  whom  displayed  a  profusion  of  silks  in  some  of 
the  magnificent  theatrical  spectacles  with  which  he 
sought  to  conciliate  and  amuse  the  people.  Owing 
principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  distance  of  China 
from  Koine,  and  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  that  country,  which  was  carried  on  by 
land  in  caravans  whose  route  lay  through  the  Persian 
empire,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  high  price  of  silk  in 
China,  its  cost,  when  it  arrived  at  Rome,  was  very 
great ;  so  much  so  that  a  given  weight  of  silk  was 
sometimes  sold  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold ;  at  first  it 
was  only  used  by  a  few  ladies  eminent  for  their  rank 
and  opulence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, a  law  was  passed,  ne  vestis  serica  viros  Jcedaret 
— that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a 
silken  garment. — TACITUS,  Annal.  But  the  profligate 
Heliogabalus  despised  this  law,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors  who  wore  a  dress  composed  wholly 
of  silk  (holosericum).  The  example  once  set,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general  among  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. According  as  the  demand  for  the  article  in- 
creased, efforts  were  made  to  import  larger  quantities ; 
and  the  price  seems  to  have  progressively  declined 
from  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  That  this  must  have  been 
the  case  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  that  silk  was  in  his  time  (anno  370)  very 
generally  worn,  even  by  the  lowest  classes.  Sericum 
ad  usum  antehac  nobilium,  nunc  etiam  mfimorum  sine 
ulla  discretione proficiens. — Lib.  xviii. 

China  continued  to  draw  considerable  sums  from  the 
Roman  empire  in  return  for  silk,  now  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  Western  World,  till  the  Gth  century. 
About  the  year  550,  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  Ion 
resided  in  China  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  rearing  the  silk-worm,  encouraged  by  the 
gifts  and  promises  of  Justinian,  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constantinople.  Under  their 
direction  they  were  hatched  and  fed ;  they  lived  and 
labored  in  a  foreign  climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  mul- 
berry-trees were  planted  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
rising  generations.  A  new  and  important  branch  of 
industry  was  thus  established  in  Europe.  Experience 
and  reflection  gradually  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  Sogdoite  embassadors  acknowledged  in 
the  succeeding  reign  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior 
to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  insects 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk. — GIBBON,  Decline  and  Fall 
Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  was  early  dis- 
tinguished by  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  by  the 
skill  and  success  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes 
Corinth,  and  Argos  carried  on  the  manufacture.  Until 
the  12th  century,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  only  Eu- 
ropean country  in  which  these  arts  were  practiced 
but  the  forces  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  having  in  1147 
sacked  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Palermo,  who  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk 
into  Sicily.  From  this  island  the  arts  spread  intc 
Italy ;  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  etc.,  were 


soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in  raising 
silk-worms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their 
manufactures  of  silk. — GIBBON,  vol.  x.  p.  110;  Jiio- 
yraphie  Universelle,  art.  ROGER  II.  The  silk  manu- 
'acture  was  introduced  into  France  in  1480,  Louis  XI. 
laving  invited  workmen  from  Italy,  who  established 
themselves  in  Tours.  The  manufacture  was  not  be- 
un  at  Lyons  till  about  1520,  when  Francis  I.,  having 
jot  possession  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of 
;he  latter  city  to  establish  themselves,  under  his  pro- 
tection, in  the  former.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms  began  to  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  Provence  and  other  provinces  of  the  south  of 
France.  Henry  IV.  rewarded  such  of  the  early  manu- 
facturers as  had  supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for 
;welve  years  with  patents  of  nobility. 

One  circumstance  distinguishes  silk  from  the  other 
ihree  great  sources  of  textile  fabrics  ;  viz.,  the  silk  is 
already  a  continuous  filament  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer;  whereas  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax  are  all  short  in  the  fibre ;  and  these  fibres  have 
to  be  combined  end  to  end  by  spinning.  The  little 
silk-worm,  intent  upon  making  a  warm  habitation  for 
himself,  wraps  or  builds  around  him  a  cocoon  or  small 
egg-shaped  hollow  envelope,  fabricated  of  one  very 
long  and  exquisitely-fine  filament  of  silk.  This  fila- 
ment the  silk  growers — whether  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
China,  or  India  (these  being  the  chief  silk-producing 
countries) — unwind  by  various  ingenious  means  ;  and 
many  filaments  are  then  combined  into  one  to  form  a 
thread  sufficiently  strong  to  form  into  hanks  or  skeins. 
Such  silk  is  called  raw  silk,  and  in  this  state  most  of 
our  supply  is  obtained.  It  thence  follows  that  the 
twisting  and  spinning  machinery  differs  from  that  em- 
ployed for  the  other  three  kinds  of  fibre  mentioned 
above.  The  silk  is  transferred  from  hanks  to  reels, 
round  which  it  is  wound.  It  is  twisted,  and  wound, 
and  doubled,  and  wound  again,  and  transferred  from 
one  machine  to  another,  until  there  is  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  form  a  thread  for  weaving  or  for  sewing,  and 
sufficient  twist  to  give  it  strength. 

A  document  of  particular  interest  has  been  publish- 
ed, showing  the  arrivals  of  raw  silk  in  Great  Britain  in 
each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1842  to  1856  inclusive. 
The  entire  figures  are  too  extended  for  insertion,  but 
the  following  abstract  embodies  the  principal  points  of 
interest.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  that,  while 
China  sent  to  Great  Britain  only  180,124  Ibs.  in  1842, 
the  supply  furnished  by  her  amounted  to  4,576,706  Ibs. 
in  1854,  and  in  1856  was  3,723.693  Ibs.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  shipment  of  a  large  portion  of  her  crop  direct  to 
France  in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  that  country. 
The  next  most  important  imports  are  those  of  Egypt. 
Fifteen  years  back— namely,  in  1842— the  quantity 
thence  was  1  lb.,  and  in  1856  it  was  2,514,356  Ibs.  The 
East  Indian  supply  has  gradually  declined,  the  crops 
in  Bengal  for  the  past  few  years  having  been  unsatis- 
factory. From  France,  in  1842,  Great  Britain  obtained 
1,156,498  Ibs.,  and  in  1856  only  157,559  Ibs.  So  far 
from  having  any  to  spare,  the  French  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  stocks  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  imports  from  Italy  have  been  similarly  af- 
fected. Those  from  Turkey  have  also  diminished,  but 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  French  demand.  Among 
the  countries  that  Great  Britain  has  drawn  upon  are 
the  United  States,  but  the  small  quantities  obtained 
must  have  been  of  Chinese  growth.  The  supplies 
from  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  is  also  assumed,  must 
have  come  originally  either  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago or  France.  It  appears  that  the  largest  im- 
portation ever  known  was  in  1854,  when  the  total  was 
7,535,407  Ibs.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  almost  as 
great,  and,  as  prices  have  advanced  in  the  two  years 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  the  money  value  was  propor- 
tionately beyond  all  former  precedent. 

The  following  is  an  official  summary  of  the  British 
importations  of  raw  silks  for  the  years  1852-1856 : 
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IMPORTS  OP  RAW  SILKS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOB  EACH  YEAR,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856. 


From 

iwi. 

1853. 

]fif>5. 

1856. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1"  (Mil) 

Hanse  Towns   

2,023 

9,715 

1,706 

13  351 

Holland  

271,089 

182,297 

155,774 

1  416 

12  121 

14  049 

in  M'I 

172,005 

275,160 

148,195 

139  070 

588 

3  819 

2,283 

610 

734 

8,530 

367 

4,324 

26,411 

19,264 

10,478 

10  822 

TT3 

916 

310 

Malta                 

69  949 

99,242 

139,186 

66  950 

875 

5707 

499 

570,123 

621,461 

213  766 

153  S'12 

197  06' 

14  464 

8  650 

13  737 

4  997 

911.408 

1,863,308 

1,539,746 

772  698 

2  514  ">'& 

1,335  486 

538,502 

696  728 

884  004 

610  4C)2 

2,418,343 

2,838,047 

4,576  706 

4  436  8G2 

3  7OIi  O'i°. 

948 

2,180 

17  (M7 

15  652 

4  330 

Other  ports  
Total  

18,859 
6,83-2,551 

816 
6,480,724 

2,735 
7,535,407 

500 

6,618,852 

1,703 
7,383,672 

AN  ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  DECLARED  VAL- 
UES OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURED  SILK  GOODS  EXPORTED 
FROM  THE  I'NITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  YEARS  1850,  1851,  AND 
1852,  RESPECTIVELY,  AND  SPECIFYING  THE  COUNTRIES  TO 
V.IIH'II  THE  SAME  WEEK  SENT,  AND  TUB  VALUES  OF  THOSE 

SENT   TO   EACH. 


Countries  to  which  exported      |        1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

£8,579 
125,639 
4S.543 
29,837 
7,007 
176,450 
1,163 

9,991 
3,389 

45,786 
12,801 
11,103 
11,945 
11.707 
54,376 
102,293 
25,535 
17,249 
446,433 
3,923 
867 
3,498 

14,2-05 
2,79S 
11,1!!4 
33,342 
19,'.i46 
15,864 

±7,422 
132,73:t 
51,445 
33,013 
9,589 
160,011 
2,545 

9,049 
3,741 

47,030 
7.178 
9,772 
6,198 
10,021 
68,736 
130,161 
29,432 
25,301 
468,268 
9,255 
2,984 
3,670 

23,6-24 
2,833 
4,655 
29,062 
24,369 
13,775 

£6,71)9 
179,536 
114,630 
41,247 
14,055 
257,555 
11,943 

12,351 
5,502 
49,304 
6,762 
6,466 
13,721 
8,996 
117,113 
82,071 
19,071 
28,545 
464,590 
2,942 
1,693 
4,574 

24,709 
12,412 
22,606 
13,782 
19,193 
0,698 

Holland  

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Ma- 

Spain  and  Canaries  

Italy  

Turkey             

Egypt  

British  South  Africa  

British  N.  Amer.  Colonies 
British  West  Indies  
Foreign  West  Indies  
United  States  

Mexico  

Central  America  

New  Granada,  Venezuela, 

Uruguay  

Buenos  Ayres  

Chili  

Peru  

All  other  countries  

Total  

£1,  .'55.641 

£1,326,778 

£1,551,866 

The  silk  exported  from  Canton  consists  of  two  lead- 
ing varieties,  known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of 
Canton  and  Nankin.  The  first,  which  is  raised  prin- 
cipally in  the  province  of  Canton,  is  divided  into  five 
sorts.  The  Nankin  silk,  produced  in  the  province  of 
Kiangnan,  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  names  of  Tsatlee  and  Taysaam.  It  is 
very  superior  to  the  other,  and  usually  fetches  more 
than  double  its  price.  East  India  native  silk  comes 
•wholly  from  Bengal.  About  the  year  1760,  the  East 
India  Company  introduced  the  Italian  mode  of  reeling 
silk,  which  was  productive  of  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  article ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  subsequent  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected. The  silk  goods  brought  from  India  are  not 
only  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  those  of  Europe,  but 
also  to  those  of  China.  Turkey  silk  wholly  consisted, 
some  years  back,  of  what  is  termed  long  reel  and  short 
reel  brutia,  a  rather  coarse  description,  suited  to  few 
buyers,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  ribbon  trade  of  Coven- 
try ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  imported  of  a  very  far  su- 
perior texture  and  quality,  coming  successfully  into 
competition  with  Italian  and  China  silk.  The  qualities 
now  known  as  brutias  may  be  classed  as  follows ;  viz., 
long  reel  brutia,  short  reel  brutia,  long  reel  Mestup 
(being  a  finer  thread  than  common  brutia),  short  reel 


Mestup,  Sele  (a  finer  sort,  generally  in  loose  skeins), 
Demirdask  (a  superior  kind).  At  Brussa,  the  seat  of 
the  silk  trade  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  now  sold  by  the  oke 
of  400  drams,  and  not  by  the  tefiee  of  610  drams,  as 
formerly :  the  teffee  is,  however,  still  used  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  plains  of  Brussa  and  the  adjacent 
villages  produce  different  qualities,  varying  consider- 
ably in  size,  color,  and  quality.  The  village  of  Demir- 
dask produces  the  finest,  owing  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  natives  in  selecting  the  best  cocoons,  and  attend- 
ing carefully  to  the  evenness  of  the  thread  throughout 
the  process  of  reeling;  consequently  this  description 
commands  a  high  price,  and  is  approved  by  our  throw- 
sters. 

The  water  of  this  place  is  considered  favorable  to 
the  brightness  and  glossiness  of  the  silk,  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Brussa.  The  silk 
at  Brussa  is  taken  by  the  country  people  in  small  par- 
cels to  the  bechestar  or  customs,  where  it  pays  duty. 
The  proprietor,  with  a  broker,  then  takes  it  to  the  silk 
bazar,  where  it  is  handed  round  to  the  different  stands 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect the  mode  of  selling  the  ores  in  Cornwall  to  the 
different  smelters. 

Thus  a  person  buying  several  okes  at  a  time,  assorts 
as  well  as  he  can  the  different  qualities  for  packing. 
It  is  generally  bought  by  speculators  for  the  Constanti- 
nople market,  and  is  forwarded  to  Ghemlek  on  camels 
for  shipment  per  steamers  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
finds  its  wajr  to  the  Mizam,  or  some  broker's  rooms, 
where  it  is  sold  to  the  different  merchants.  The  finest 
longs  are  mostly  bought  for  the  French  and  Russian 
markets,  generally  the  latter.  The  long  reels  are  go- 
ing out  of  use  in  this  country,  as  the  more  modem  ma- 
chinery is  not  adapted  to  its  use. 

The  prices  of  silk  at  Brussa  in  September,  1842, 
were : 

1st  quality  Demirdask  . .  $235  to  $240  per  oke  of  400  drams. 
2d  ••  "  . .  210  to  215 

1st  Sett 190  to 

2d  SeK- 180  to 

Long  Mcstups 165  to 

1-ong  Brussas 150  to 

Short  Brnssas 170  to 

COSTS  AND  CHARGES  ON  SILK  HOUGHT  AT  I'RUSSA  AND 

SHIPPED  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE  FOR  LONDON. 
One  ease  46  teftees=70  okes  60  drams,  at  $216  50. . .  « 15,I6T 

Packing  charges  and  commission 428 

Carriage  from  Brussa  to  Constantino-"] 

pie 

Loss  on  gold  sent  to  Rrnssn. 
Bills,  lading,  and  petty  expenses 


193 

185 


175 


Inward  duty,   7(1  uk«  s  O'l>  drams,  at 

$18,  and  7".lWi  thereon 
l-'xpuri  duty,  70  okes  60  drams,  at 

and  7.0/li  then-oil 

Carriage  of  money,  1  percent } 

Constantinople  commission,  3,0/0 . 


$28  1-7  per) 

oke,  or  ca.  »•        2,115 

13J  per  ct,  > 


531 


1- x.  IIS.  £155    46  at  4!,  104  lbs.=16s.  M. 
Discount  and  charges  in  London    2*.  '•'<!. 


$18,241 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk 
that  comes  from  France  is  not  the  growth  of  that  coun- 
try, but  of  Italy  ;  being  principally  conveyed  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux, 
whence  it  is  shipped  for  England.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  it  appears  from  the  official  accounts  published 
by  the  French  government,  that  while  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  the  French  and  foreign  raw  and  thrown 
silk  exported  from  France  in  1841  amounted  to  1 ,074,1-14 
kilograms,  the  portion  which  was  of  French  origin 
amounted  to  only  12,294  kilograms  ! — Administration 
</(>•  IhnancS)  1841,  p.  241. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  report  on  the  pro- 
duction of  silk,  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Dumas,  to  whom  was  referred  a  paper  on  the 
subject  drawn  up  by  M.  Andre  Jean,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  silk  growers,  and  for  some  time  engaged 
with  the  most  commendable  perseverance  and  signal 
success  in  the  improvement  of  the  different  varieties 
of  silk-worms.  The  observations  of  the  learned  author 
of  the  report  are  based  mainly  upon  the  important  fact 
that  the  production  of  cocoons  in  France  has  dimin- 
ished from  26,000,000  of  kilograms  (about  58,500,000 
Ibs.)  in  1853  to  7,500,000  (about  16,750,000)  in  1850. 
To  comprehend  in  its  proper  light  the  full  effect  of 
similar  diminutions,  in  view  of  a  continued  and  con- 
stantly increasing  consumption,  we  must  inquire  what 
arc  the  limits  to  which  the  production  of  silk  extends  ? 
The  aggregate  production  of  silk  in  the  world  may  be 
estimated  at  a  value  of  at  least  1,000,000,000  francs,  or 
nearly  $200,000,000.  Of  this  sum  a  little  over  one- 
third  is  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  balance  to  Asia. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OP  SILK  IN  TUE  WORLD. 

Fr«nc«. 

Franco 108,600,000 

Italian  States 281,500,000 

Other  countries,  chiefly  Spain 24,500,000 

Total  for  Europe 414,600,000 

China '. 425,000,000 

India 120,00'  >.(W 

Japan 80,000,000 

IVivia 23,0(10,000 

Countries  of  Asia 54,800,000 

Total  of  Asia 702,800,000 

Africa 1,100,000 

Oceanica. 6,')0,000 

America 500,000 


Aggregate  total,  franca l,ll'J,GOO,OuO 

If  these  figures  are  accurate,  must  we  not  conclude 
from  them  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  silk  avail- 
able in  commercial  movements  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  that  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  silk  markets  must 
result  from  any  failure  in  the  cocooneries  of  Italy, 
where  one-fourth  of  all  the  silk  in  the  world  is  pro- 
duced, or  in  those  even  of  France,  which  yield  about 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  production  ?  The  falling  off  in 
the  production  of  cocoons  in  France,  which  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  would  represent  a  diminution  in  value 
of  from  100,000,000  of  francs  to  25,000,000  had  the  price 
of  cocoons  remained  the  same  at  both  periods — namely, 
1853  and  1856.  But  the  movements  of  commerce  have 
been  so  powerless  in  replacing  the  deficit  of  19,000,000 
of  kilograms  (nearly  42,750,000  pounds),  that  the  price 
has  advanced  from  4  francs  50  centimes  (84  cents)  to 
8  francs  (§1  19)  per  kilogram  (2'20  Ibs.),  so  that  the 
loss  falls  equally  upon  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
—For  the  exports  of  silk  from  China,  see  articles  CHINA, 
CANTON,  and  SHANGHAI. 

Silk  Manufacture  in  the  United  States. — The  intro- 
duction of  silk  culture  into  the  North  American  colo- 
nies dates  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 
James  I.,  who  was  anxious  to  promote  this  branch  of 
industry,  several  times  urged  the  "  London  Company" 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  them  on  the  subject  in  1G22,  convey- 
ing strict  injunctions  that  they  should  use  every  exer- 
tion for  this  purpose,  and  stimulated  the  colonists  to 
apply  themselves  diligently  and  promptly  to  the  breed- 


ing of  silk-worms,  and  the  establishment  of  silk  works, 
bestowing  their  labors  rather  in  producing  this  rich 
commodity  than  to  the  growth  of  tobaceo — an  article 
to  which  his  majesty  had  recorded  and  published  his 
violent  aversion.  The  company  thus  incited,  showed 
much  zeal  in  their  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  king's 
wishes.  A  considerable  number  of  mulberry-trees  was 
planted ;  but  little  silk  was  produced,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties involved  by  their  dissolution  soon  after.  In 
about  the  year  1C51  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  again  be- 
came a  subject  of  interest  in  Virginia,  and  premiums 
were  offered  for  its  encouragement ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  business  was  ever  prosecuted  to  any 
extent.  The  silk  culture  was  introduced  into  Loui- 
siana in  1718  by  the  "  Companj-  of  the  West."  In  the 
infant  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  1732,  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  government  was  allotted  as  a  nursery 
plantation  for  white  mulberry-trees,  and  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  settlers  was  soon  engaged  in  rearing 
silk- worms.  In  1720  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  raised 
in  that  colony,  which  was  manufactured  into  a  piece 
of  stuff,  and  presented  to  the  queen. 

In  1749  an  act  jof  Parliament  was  passed  for  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  silk  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  ex- 
empting the  producer  from  the  payment  of  duties  on 
importation  into  London.  A  bounty  was  also  offered 
for  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  man  named  Ortolengi, 
from  Italy,  was  employed  to  instruct  the  colonists  in 
the  Italian  mode  of  management.  A  few  years  before 
the  Revolution  considerable  quantities  of  raw  material 
began  to  be  raised,  which  was  said  to  be  equal,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  best  Piedmont  silk,  and  worked  with  less 
Avaste  than  the  Chinese  article. 

In  Carolina  the  culture  was  undertaken  by  the  small 
farmers.  In  1766  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  prov- 
ince voted  the  sum  of  £1000  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

In  Connecticut,  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
rearing  of  silk- worms  in  1760.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Mans- 
field, from  motives  of  patriotism,  used  his  best  exer- 
tions to  introduce  this  important  branch  of  rural  econ- 
omy. He  succeeded  in  forming  extensive  nurseries  of 
the  mulberry  at  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  places.  Half  an  ounce  of  mulberry 
seeds  was  sent  to  each  parish  in  the  colony,  with  such 
directions  as  his  knowledge  of  the  business  enabled 
him  to  impart.  In  1783  the  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut passed  an  act  granting  a  bounty  on  mulberry-trees 
and  raw  silk.  It  may  here  be  stated  to  the  honor  of 
Connecticut  that  she  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  continued  the  business  without  suspension, 
and  probably  has  produced  more  silk,  from  the  time  of 
her  commencement  up  to  the  year  1830,  than  all  the 
other  States. 

In  the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  through  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
a  filature  of  raw  silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
by  private  subscription,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  an  intelligent  and  skillful  J'renchman,  who,  it  is  said, 
produced  samples  of  reeled  silk  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  best  from  France  and  Italy.  In  1771  the  man- 
agers purchased  2300  Ibs.  of  cocoons — all  the  product 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The 
enterprise  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  A  sim- 
ilar undertaking  was  again  attempted  in  Philadelphia 
in  1830,  under  the  supervision  of  M.  J.  D'Homergue, 
and  cocoons  were  brought  in  abundance  to  the  estab- 
lishment from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  some  time  afterward ;  but  for  want  of  capi- 
tal the  enterprise  failed. 

In  about  the  year  1831  the  project  of  rearing  silk- 
worms and  establishing  filatures  of  silk  was  renewed 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  subject  was 
deemed  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  not  only 
attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  but  afterward  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  Legislatures  of  several 
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States,  by  bounties  offered  for  all  the  raw  silk  produced 
within  their  limits  for  certain  periods  of  time.  The 
business  soon  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  ar- 
dor, and  continued  for  several  years,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  several  nurseries  of  mulberry-trees, 
and  ending  in  the  downfall  or  the  famous  "  Morus 
MulticaulLs  speculation,"  in  1845. 

The  amount  of  raw  silk  exported  from  Georgia  in 
17.-.0  was  118  Ibs. ;  in  1755,  138  Ibs. ;  in  1760,  558  Ibs. ; 
in  17C6',  more  than  20,000 Ibs;  in  1770,  290  Ibs.  From 
South  Carolina,  in  1772,  455  Ibs.  In  the  year  17G5, 
there  were  raised  on  Silk  Hope  Plantation,  in  South 
Carolina,  630  Ibs.  of  cocoons ;  in  Mansfield,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1793,  265  Ibs.  of  raw  silk ;  in  1827,  2430  Ibs. ; 
in  1831,  10,000  Ibs. ;  in  Connecticut,  in  1844,  176,210 
Ibs. ;  in  the  United  States,  the  same  year,  396,790  Ibs. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  silk  factory  of  M.  Garibaldi,  at  Cremona.  It  is 
stated  that  in  this  factory  a  quantity  of  silk-worms, 
instead  of  forming  the  cocoon  as  usual,  actually  wovo 
a  kind  of  silk  ribbon,  of  the  breadth  of  an  inch  and  the 
length  of  twelve  feet.— Year-Book  of  Facts,  1857. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  raised  in  the  United  States  was  61,552 
Ibs. ;  of  1850,  10,843  Ibs.  From  the  above  it  is  obvious 
that  the  production  of  cocoons  has  decreased,  since 
1840,  46,789  Ibs. ;  and  since  1844,  382,027  Ibs. 
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PBODTJCTION  07  RAW  SILK  IN  THE  UNITKU  STATES. 

Silk  Cocoons,  Lbe. 

States  and  Territories.  'i840. 

Alabama  .........................     j  592 

Arkansas  .........................          r 


Columbia,  District  of  ..............  651 

Connecticut  ......................  17,538 

Delaware  .........................  l',458 

Florida  ...........................  '124 

Georgia  ..........................  2,992 

Illinois  ...........................  1,160 

Indiana  ..........................  '379 

Iowa  ................................. 

Kentucky  ........................  737 

Louisiana  ........................  317 

Maine  ............................  211 

Maryland  ........................  2,290 

Massachusetts  ....................  1,741 

Michigan  .........................  266 

Mi.-.-issippi  .......................  91 

Missouri  ..........................  70 

New  Hampshire  ...................  419 

New  Jersey  .......................  1,966 

New  York  ........................  1.7.';:> 

North  Carolina  ...................  3,014 

Ohio  .............................  4.317 

Pennsylvania  .....................  7,262 

Ehode  Island  .....................  453 

South  Carolina  ....................  2,080 

Tennessee  ........................  1  ,'217 

Texas  ................................ 

Vermont  .........................  4,286 

Virginia  ..........................  3,191 


167 
38 


6 

813 

47 

387 

246 

1,281 

29 

252 

39 

7 

108 
2 

186 
191 
23 

1,774 

229 

1,552 

285 

i23 


Totallbs  .....................  627647      107§43 


IMPOETATIONS,  IMPORTATIONS,  AND  HOME  CONSUMPTION  OP  FOREIGN  SILK  ;  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS,  EXPORTATION^,  ANP 
HOME  CONSUMPTION  OF  MANUFACTURES  OF  SILK,  AND  TOTAL  HOME  CONSUMPTION  OF  IMPORTATIONS  or  SILK  \NI>  MAN- 
UFACTURES OF  SILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS,  WITH  THE  YEAP.LY  AVEK-VOE  THEBBOF 


Years. 

Unmanufactured  Silk. 

Manufactures  of  Silk. 

Total  home  Consumption  of 
Importations  of  Silk  nnd  the 
Manufactures  of  Silk  in  the 
United  Plates. 

Foreign 
Importations. 

Foreign 
Exportation*. 

ron"mp8tion. 

Pore  i  pi 
Importations. 

Foreign 
Exportations. 

Home 

Consumption. 

1S40  
1841  

$234,235 
254,102 
38,003 

53,35D 

$21)0,239 
227,113 
420 
3,353 
7,102 
4.302 
23,999 
8,385 
19,858 
55,515 
7,408 
43,856 
7,143 
283 
7,966 
71,122 
4,255 

,*33,096 
26,989 
32,582 
49,997 
165,851 
204,092 
192,648 
241,701 
335,115 
329,020 
393,977 
412,643 
371,604 
722,649 
1,091,423 
680,495 
986,979 

$9,601,522 
15,300,795 
9,444,341 
2,662,087 
8,310,711 
9,731,796 
10,667,649 
11,733,371 
14.543,633 
13,791,232 
17,639,624 
25,777,245 
21,651,752 
30.434.SS6 
84,696,831 
24,866,656 
30,226,532 

$1,015,532 
356,264 
265,159 
206.777 
230,838 
246,272 
195,753 
334,173 
340,853 
388,572 
352,637 
500,168 
604,855 
607,294 
843,154 
909,136 
576.513 

$8,585,990 
14,944,531 
9,179,182 
2,455,310 
8,079,873 
9,485.524 
10,471,  S:)6 
11,399,198 
14,20-2,7sr) 
13,402,660 
17.2?6,987 
25,277,077 
21,046,897 
29,827,5f)2 
33,853,677 
23,464,421 
211,650,019 

$S,619,'.;86 
14,971,5-20 
9,211,764 
2,505,307 
8,245,724 
0,689,614 
10,664,544 
11,640,899 
14,537,895 
18,731,680 
17,680,964  . 
26,689,720 
21,41  s.  Mil 
30,660,341 
34,945,100 
24,144,916 
30.636,998 

1842  

1843  

1844  

172,953 
208,454 
216,647 
259,086 
354,973 
384,535 
401,385 
456,499 
378,747 
722,931 
1,099,389 
751.617 
991,234 

1845  

1840  

1847  

1=!48  

1849  

1850  

isr.il  

1852  

1853  

1854  
1855  

1856  

Yearly  average  

$409,655  |     $40,728 

$368,927 

$17,092,974 

$408,644 

$16,624,330 

$16,9!)3.2r>7 

The  following  is  the  comparative  total  receipts  of 
foreign  silk  goods  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1854, 1855, 1856 : 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

l{aw  silk   

$1/185,261 
86,896,619 

1,001.299 
332,301 

$742,251 
2(),06.),957 

451,0:13 
189,220 
800,000 

110,586 
9,306 
56,!)84 
1,133,839 
3,480,716 

$9:»1,234 
25,200,651 

611,298 
250,  138 
1,500,000 

102,827 
16,498 

70,146 
l,335,-247 

3,974,974 

Hosiery    and     articles 
made  on  frames  

Silks,  tamboured  or  em- 

1,183,299 

106,139 
14,078 
43,868 
1,594,038 
6,728,406 

Silk  hats  and  bonnets.  . 
Silk  floss           

Holting  cloths  

Silk  and  worsted  goods 
M!ka  unsprcili  ••<!  
Total  imp.  silks.  .  . 

+•37.400,205 

$27,052,012 

$34,053,013 

i!y  the  British  tariff,  knubs  or  husks  of  silk  and 


waste  silk,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  dj-ed,  single  or  tram 
silk,  dyed  organzine  or  crape  silk,  may  be  imported 
duty  free ;  manufactures  of  silk  generally  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population,  con- 
sumption of  imported  silk,  and  the  allotment  per  capita 
thereof;  consumption  of  imported  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  the  per  capita  thereof,  and  the  total  home  con- 
sumption of  importations  of  silk  and  manufactures  of 
silk  in  the  United  States,  with  the  allotment  per  capita 
thereof  for  the  j'ears  1840,  1850,  and  1855 ;  also,  the 
production  of  silk  in  the  United  States,  and  the  allot- 
ment per  capita  thereof,  and  the  total  consumption  of 
foreign  and  domestic  silk  and  foreign  manufactures  of 
silk  in  the  United  States,  and  the  allotment  per  capita 
thereof,  for  the  years  1840  and  1850 : 


United  States. 

1840. 

I860. 

1S55. 

Population  

17,009,4r>;l 

•2:;,i'i,s7i; 

27,185,517 

:>!»6  00 

"77  i  o 

495  00 

Allotment  per  capita  thereof  

20 

i  6:» 

2  50 

"nipt  ion  of  imported  manufactures  of  silk  

8,585,990  0:) 

17,2<0,nS7  00 

23,464,421  00 

74  46 

86  31 

Home  consumption  of  imported  raw  nnd  manufactured  Bilk  
Allotment  per  capita  thereof    

S,619,!Nf,  o.i 
50  r>0 

17,680,904  00 
76  15 

24,141. 
83  81 

Product  inn  of  silk  in  the  I'lii'i  il  Stat.-s  

01.053  00 

10,843  00 

(*) 

M 

05 

Total  consumption  of  ailk      .              

8,681,63:)  00 

17.691,807  00 

Allotment  per  capita  thereof  

r,  i  ^; 

7f,  -_M 

The  census  of  1^5')  does  not  furnish  tho  manufactures  of  cilk  in  the  I'nite,!  states. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SILK  INTO  TDK  UNITED  STATES  FOB  TIIB  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  Imported. 

Piece  Good*. 

HuM.Ty  unit 
articles  made 

..II  KruincA. 

Sowing  Silk. 

1  lut  ,  and 
Kimni'ts. 

Manufactures 

IH.t   I  ]i.'rltiril. 

Fleas. 

Rnw. 

Bolting 
Cloths. 

Uanlah  West  Indies  

$20 
108,330 
1,132,220 
97 
100,170 
7,895,439 
10,041 
728 

$23,'024 
64,880 

3,!>79 
503,130 
8,540 

'"24 
234J019 

$105 
3,403 
10 

lOoio-20 
194 

8 

'$643 

'  '  Y>2 
19,594 
319 
12 

$!>4,174 
814,861 

72 
37,414 
2,477,070 
21,837 
1,015 

$702 
840 

$105 
2,052 

$3^933 

26,954 

514,437 

16,710 

.,       , 

0,788 
12,032,30:) 
4 
1,734 
1,104 
40 
1,478 
8!>1 
100 

siiooi 

127^530 
1,259 

&600 

1,434,107 
O'J 

1,709 

1,213 

:>,<;,'•!>> 

Franco  on  thu  Mcditcrnmuaii 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. 

74 
"569 

124 
340 

T 

11 
135 

"492 

584 

i,'777 

15 
154 
0 
31,!!43 

114,713 
18 

1,097 

Brazil 

73 

8,'441 

1 
3,070 

China  

534,407 

208 

435,927 

Total  

$22,007,309 

$839,299 

$211,723 

$151,1K2 

$4,442,522 

$30,012 

$1)53,734 

$57,002 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  SILK  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

Piece  Goods. 

Hosiery  and 
articles  made 

Sewing  Silk. 

Hats  and 

Bonnets. 

Manufactures 
not  specified. 

Floss. 

Raw. 

Silk  and 
Worsted 
Piece  Goods. 

$5(55 

1,525 

$1000 

1,185 

226 

$3,486 

210 

$15 

30,914 

3,136 

2,757 

2,12i> 

1,000 

338 

3103 

1,815 

$444 

505 

$07 

344 

Sardinia    

100 

650 

jlayti                     

2,260 

Mexico  

27,173 

1307 

6001 

CG5 

0,524 

$205 

$1169 

2,130 

13,381 

59 

204 

983 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatiue  Kep. 

1,400' 

Chili              .  .             

28,475 

125 

2,422 

3,657 

2,255 

China  

483 

.... 

Total  

$91,153 

$1751 

$0135 

$732 

$57,204 

$2d5 

$4163 

$1109 

—See  North  Amer.  Rev.,  xxvii.  438  ( 
Amer.  Quart.,  x.  385 ;  Westm.  Rev.,  xvi.  425,  xvii.  241, 
xviii.  1,  228 ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  v.  324, 411 ;  Edinb.  Rev., 
xliii,  76;  BLACKWOOD'S  May.,  xviii.  736,  xxv.  685. 

Silk-cotton.  A  beautiful  silky  kind  of  cotton  is 
obtained  from  the  Bombax  and  other  trees  ;  it  is  short 
and  remarkably  elastic,  and  would  be  very  largely  used 
were  it  not  fragile  and  tender.  The  Hindoos  spin  it 
into  a  loose,  coarse,  warm  kind  of  cloth.  In  Europe 
it  has  not  yet  been  much  employed ;  but  in  America  a 
method  has  been  discovered  of  applying  it  as  a  cover- 
ing for  so-called  silk  hats,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted.  As  there  is  an  almost  boundless 
supply  of  the  trees  yielding  these  delicate  fibres,  there 
may  here  be  a  great  manufacture  in  the  future. 

Silver  (Ger.  Silber ;  Du.  Zilver;  Da.  Solv,  Swed. 
Silfver;  Fr.  Argent;  It.  Argento;  Sp.  Plata;  Port. 
Prata;  Russ.  Serebro;  Pol.  Srebro;  Lat.  Argentum;  Gr. 
upyvpof ;  Arab.  FazzeK),  a  metal  of  a  fine  white  color, 
without  either  taste  or  smell ;  being  in  point  of  brill- 
iancy inferior  to  none  of  the  metallic  bodies,  if  we  ex- 
cept polished  steel.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder 
than  gold.  When  melted  its  specific  gravity  is  10-474 ; 
when  hammered,  10-51.  In  malleability  it  is  inferior 
to  none  of  the  metals,  if  we  except  gold.  It  may  be 
beaten  out  into  leaves  only  ^  0  o*0  0  o  of  an  inch  thick. 
Its  ductility  is  equally  remarkable :  it  may  be  drawn 


out  into  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hair  ;  so  fine, 
indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver  may  be  extended 
about  400  feet  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a 
wire  of  silver  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  of  187-13  Ibs.  avoirdupois  without 
breaking.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with  copper  by  fu- 
sion. The  compound  is  harder  and  more  sonorous  than 
silver,  and  retains  its  white  color  even  when  the  pro- 
portion of  copper  exceeds  one  half.  The  hardness  is 
at  a  maximum  when  the  copper  amounts  to  one-fifth  of 
the  silver.  The  standard  or  sterling  silver  of  Britain, 
of  which  coin  is  made,  is  a  compound'of  12^-  parts  sil- 
ver and  1  copper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10-2.  The 
specific  gravity  of  Paris  standard  silver,  composed  of 
137  parts  silver  and  7  copper,  is  10-175.  The  French 
silver  coin  during  the  old  government  was  not  nearly 
so  fine,  being  composed  of  261  parts  silver  and  27  cop- 
per, or  9f  parts  silver  to  1  part  copper.  The  Austrian 
silver  coin  contains  -JjSj  of  copper.  The  silver  coin  of 
the  ancients  was  nearljr  pure,  and  appears  not  to  have 
been  mixed  with  alloy. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

The  most  productive  silver  mines  are  in  America, 
particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  also  sil- 
ver mines  in  Hungary,  Saxon}',  Spain,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia. — See  PRECIOUS 
METALS. 

Besides  being  used  as  a  coin,  or  money,  silver  is  ex- 
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tcnsively  emploj-ed  in  the  arts.  The  value  of  the  sil- 
ver plate  annually  manufactured  is  very  considerable. 
Large  quantities  are  also  used  in  plating.  Silver  ex- 
ists in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  mixed  with 
other  ores  in  various  mines  in  Great  Britain.  The  sil- 
ver mines  of  South  America  are  far  the  richest.  A 
mine  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  La  Paz  in  1660, 
•which  was  so  ricli  that  the  silver  of  it  was  often  cut 
with  a  chisel.  In  1749  one  mass  of  silver,  weighing 
370  His.,  was  sent  to  Spain.  From  a  mine  in  Norway 
a  piece  of  silver  was  dug,  and  sent  to  the  Hoyal  Mu- 
seum at  Copenhagen,  weighing  560  Ibs.,  and  worth 
.£1680.  In  England  silver  plate  and  vessels  were  first 
used  by  Wilfrid,  a  Northumberland  bishop,  a  lofty  and 
ambitious  man,  A.D.  709. — TYKELL'S  Hist,  of  England,  j 
Silver  knives,  spoons,  and  cups  were  great  luxuries  in 
1300. 

Silver  Coin.  Silver  was  first  coined  by  the  Lyd- 
ians,  some  say ;  others,  by  Phidon  of  Argos,  869  B.C. 
At  Rome  it  was  first  coined  by  Fabius  Pictor,  269  B.C. 
Used  in  Britain  25  B.C.  The  Saxons  coined  silver 
pennies,  which  were  22J  grains  weight.  In  1302  the 
penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England. — See 
SHILLINGS,  etc.,  and  COIN. 

The  scarcity  of  silver  in  Western  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country,  has  given  rise  to 
the  question,  "  Where  does  the  silver  go  ?"  In  connec- 
tion with  this  question,  we  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Walsh,  of  the  Dub- 
lin University : 

At  the  time  when  Pliny  termed  it  the  sink  of  the 
precious  metals,  silver  was  a  favorite  article  of  export 
to  the  East.  It  has  continued  so  since,  but  the  trade 
of  late  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  In 
the  five  years  prior  to  1856  over  $110,000,000  worth  of 
silver  have  been  exported  to  the  East  through  En- 
gland alone,  and  from  other  countries  a  similar  move- 
ment has  been  in  operation.  The  export  in  1825  was 
$32,000,000,  and  this  year  (1856)  it  is  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  over  $45,000,000  per  annum,  judging  from 
the  returns  that  have  been  published  for  the  first  four 
months.  Unlike  the  old  movement,  the  present  can 
not  be  permanent.  The  former  was  seldom  more  than 
might  be  accounted  for  as  the  distribution  of  silver  to 
some  of  its  chief  consumers — the  nations  of  the  East — 
according  as  new  supplies  were  raised  elsewhere.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  movement  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  Humboldt  estimated  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  Mexico  at  1,184,000  Ibs.,  or  about 
$25,000,000. 

But  now  silver  goes  faster  to  the  East  than  it  is  pro-  j 
duced  throughout  the  world.  Hence  the  process  can  | 
not  be  permanent,  but  must  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
the  redistribution  of  the  old  stock  has  been  effected ;  for 
the  annual  production  of  silver  isonly  about  $40,000,000; 
and  since  the  export  to  the  East  through  England  alone 
is  at  the  rate  of  over  $45,000,000,  it  follows  that  it  can 
not  be  the  new  supplies  of  silver  which  meet  that  de- 
mand and  all  others  for  the  same  metal,  but  that  there 
must  be  some  auxiliary  fund  to  be  drawn  upon.  Such 
a  fund  is  furnished  by  a  cessation  in  the  demand  for 
silver  in  several  countries  which  before  employed  it 
most  largely,  but  now  use  gold  instead.  Silver,  which 
used  to  be  coined  in  France  and  the  United  States  at  j 
an  average  rate  of  $20,000,000  per  annum,  is  now  little  : 
employed,  while  much  of  the  old  coin  of  that  metal  is 
melted  down  and  exported.  In  France,  it  is  said  that  i 
in  one  year  (1853)  so  much  as  §60,000,000  were  dis- 
posed  of  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  operation  has 
been  since  proceeding  at  a  still  greater  rate.  In  Mex- 
ico there  are  eight  or  nine  mints,  one  of  which  is  na- 
tional, having  one  general  law  of  coinage,  but  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  subject  to  no  general  con- 
trol. There  are  some  characteristic  differences  in  re- 
spect to  grades  of  fineness  and  accuracy,  but  they  seem 
not  sufficient  to  call  for  a  distinction,  as  the  only  ex- 
ternal means  of  identifying  is  in  the  miut  mark. 


SlLVEtt  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION,  INCLUDING  SILVER  PARTED 

FROM  CALIFORNIA  (loi.n,  I».I<OSITKI>  AT  THE  MINT  <>K  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ITS  UKANOUKS,  AND  THE  ABSAY  (IITKT, 
N'i:\v  VOKK,  FKOM  JANUARY,  1841,  TO  JUNE  30,  1S5T  (THAT 

FOK   1857   UEINO   8IX    MONTHS   ONLY,    TO  JUNE   3(J). 
Years.  Va 


1841 $4,300 

1842 6,453 

1-4.'! 8,640 

1844 3H.S47 

1845 4,769 


1-^47 6,407 

184S 6,191 

184'J 39,112 


years.  Value. 

1850 | 

1851 :i-:i. 471 

1852 4(4,494 


1854 ii-J-.l'.'.i 

1855 333,05:! 


1S56. 
1S57. 


127.251! 


Total $2,700,723 

STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  COINED  AT  TUB  MINT  OK 
THE  I'NITED  STATES,  AND  THE  UltANOH  MINTS  AT  SAN 
J  '"BAN-CISCO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS,  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  FEB- 
RUARY 21,  1853  (six  MONTHS  ONLY,  13i>7). 


Years. 

Mint  of  the 
United  States, 
Philadelphia. 

Branch  Mint, 

CISCO. 

Branch  Mint, 
New  Orleans. 

Total. 

1853... 
1S54.  .  . 
1855... 
1S5G.  .  . 
1857... 
Total. 

$7,517,161 
5,373,270 
1,419,  1TO 
3,214,'-'  4'  ) 
1,427,000 

$1G4.Y)75 
177,000 

50,000 

$1,137,000 
3,246,000 
1,918,000 
1,744,000 

$8,654,161 
8,«19,2TO 

5,135,240 

1,477,0(10 

$18,950,841 

$391,075 

$8,045,000 

$27,380,916 

Silver  Mines  of  Mexico. — It  is  not  generally  known 
in  this  country  that  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  which 
yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  between  the  conquest  by 
Cortez  and  their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  in  1827, 
$2,028,000,000,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Mints, 
have  since  that  period  steadily  and  rapidly  increased 
their  product,  until  from  an  annual  yield  of  about 
$20,000,000  it  has  risen,  according  to  some  authorities, 
to  upward  of  $40,000,000  in  1856.  We  have  no  official 
data  upon  which  to  affirm  or  deny  this.  This  vast 
product  is  from  the  working  of  a  very  small  number 
of  mines,  while  that  portion  of  Mexico  north  of  lati- 
tude 24°,  and  on  our  own  frontier,  which,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldt  and  others,  contains  the  richest  veins 
— often  beginning  near  the  surface,  and  above  water- 
level,  and  sometimes  yielding  vast  quantities  of  pure 
native  silver — have  lain  for  many  years  entirely  un- 
worked  and  neglected.  This  has  been  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  few  Mexicans  scattered  over  those 
regions  to  cope  with  the  wild  Apache  and  Camanche 
Indians,  who  have  held  free  scope  there  until  within  a 
few  years  past.  Thej'  are  now  kept  out  from  the  states 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  filling  up 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  our  newly-estab- 
lished military  posts.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  foreign- 
ers who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
of  amassing  fortunes  from  these  mines  are  the  English, 
and  a  few  Germans;  and  they  have  confined  themselves 
principally  to  the  poorer  veins  of  the  thickly-settled 
Central  and  Southern  parts  of  Mexico.  But  they  are 
now  meeting  with  the  rewards  of  their  enterprise. 

Recently,  several  companies  have  been  formed  in 
the  United  States  for  working  mines  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  One  of  these  is  composed,  in  part. 
of  officers  of  our  army,  who  have  seen  and  examined 
the  localities,  and  some  of  whom  have  resigned  their 
commissions  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  their  time  to 
the  opening  of  these  mine?.  Those  in  Arizona  are  so 
far  distant,  and  in  a  country  so  uncultivated  and  so 
beset  by  Indians,  that  it  may  be  the  work  of  time  and 
of  much  expense  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  lint 
that  American  enterprise  will  finally  overcome  them 
none  can  doubt.  On  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  however, 
in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  within  forty-five  miles  of 
steamboat  navigation,  and  but  forty-live  miles  from  the 
Texas  line,  and  but  four  days'  .-ail  from  New  Orleans, 
are  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. One  of  these  is  being  reopened  by  a  very  strong 
New  York  company,  called  tlie  Vallicillio,  and  with 
good  prospects  of  large  returns. — Letter  J'rnm 
Mexico,  See  artic/m  MKXICO,  PKIX  mi  s  MT.TAI.S, 
and  COIN*  for  more  extended  information  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  silver. 
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The  product  of  silver  at  different  periods  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

1800.  I'M.  1SS«. 

America $32,891.000  $20,1 --'0,000  *:io,r,n<>ji:xi 

Km-,,,,,.                      .l,iHiii,iHli»  7,'.'si>,iioi  s.iMMi.imit 

Asia     .'.     ....  4,100,000  6,000,mm 

Africa .'.'.'.' 400,000 

Total $37,21)1,000  $40,500,000  $43,500,000 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  coinage  in  that  country  in 
1851  was  £23,160,000,  of  which  $2,004,000  was  in  sil- 
ver. From  the  year  1090  to  1800  the  production  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at 
$1,351,000,000,  and  from  1800  to  1856  at  $160,000,000, 
as  the  production  of  the  silver  mines  alone. 

Singapore,  an  island  and  British  settlement  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
town  being  in  lat.  1°  17'  22"  K,  long.  103°  51'  45" 
E.  The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  27  miles 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  11  in  breadth,  containing  an 
estimated  area  of  275  square  miles.  But  the  whole 
British  settlement  embraces  a  circumference  of  above 
120  miles  ;  in  which  are  included  about  50  desert  islets, 
and  the  seas  and  straits  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  of 
the  principal  island.  The  latter  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name,  of  small 
breadth  throughout,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  which,  in  the  early 
period  of  European  navigation,  was  the  thoroughfare 
between  India  and  China.  But  the  grand  commercial 
highway  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
maritime  Asia  now  passes  along  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  between  it  and  a 
chain  of  desert  islands  about  9  miles  distant ;  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  channel  being  so  near  to  the  isl- 
and that  ships  in  passing  and  repassing  come  close  to 
the  roads.  The  town  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  rapid 
rise  and  growing  importance  to  its  position  on  this 
strait.  This  has  rendered  it  not  merely  a  convenient 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  the  Western  World  and 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  China  on  the  other,  but 
also  for  that  between  the  former  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  Philippines,  etc.  It  is  situated  on  a 
river,  or  rather  salt  creek,  navigable  by  lighters  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Ships  lie  in  the 
roads,  or  open  harbor,  at  the  distance  of  fram  1  to  2 
miles  from  town,  according  to  their  draught  of  water. 
The  assistance  of  a  number  of  convenient  lighters 
•which  are  always  in  readiness,  enables  them  to  load  01 
unload,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  throughout  the 
year.  The  creek  is  accessible  to  the  lighters,  and  the 
goods  are  taken  in  and  discharged  at  convenient  quays 
at  the  doors  of  the  principal  warehouses. 

The  climate  of  Singapore,  though  hot,  is  healthy 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges  from  71°  to  89° 
Being  only  about  80  miles  from  the  equator,  there  is 
of  course,  very  little  variety  in  the  seasons.  There  is 
neither  summer  nor  winter ;  and  even  the  periodica 
rains  are  short,  and  not  very  well  marked — moderate 
showers  of  rain  falling  for  about  150  days  each  year 
The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  formed  in  February 
1819,  and  its  sovereigntj-  and  property,  in  their  pres 
ent  extent,  confirmed  to  the  British  government  ii 
1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  King  of  the  Nether 
lands,  and  a  treaty  with  the  Malay  princes  to  whom  i 
belonged.  Previously  to  its  being  taken  possession  ol 
by  the  English,  it  had  been  inhabited  for  about  eigh 
years  by  a  colony  of  Malays,  half  fishermen  and  half 
pirates.  When  the  first  census  was  taken  in  January 
1824,  the  population  was  found  to  amount  to  10,68;: 
In  1828  it  had  increased  to  15,834,  in  both  cases  exclu 
sive  of  troops,  camp  followers,  Indian  convicts,  and 
floating  population  of  about  3000.  In  1837  it  amounte 
to  29,984,  of  whom  13,749  were  Chinese  settlers,  an- 
9132  Malays,  the  Europeans  being  but  few  in  num 
ber;  and  at  present  (1853)  the  population  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  about  half  are  Chinese. 


The  principal  merchants  and  agents  are  English- 
nen,  of  whom  also  there  are  a  few  shop-keepers,  auc- 
imiccrs,  etc.  There  an;  also  .some  respectable  <.'hin<'-<; 
nerchants ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  shop-keepers,  with  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  laboring  population,  consist 
f  (  liiue.se.  About  5000  adult  males  arrive  annually 
rom  China  by  the  junks,  about  1000  of  whom  remain 
t  Singajwre,  thu  rest  dispersing  themselves  among 
he  neighboring  Dutch,  English,  and  Malay  settle- 
nents.  The  boatmen  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Coro- 
nandcl  coast;  and  the  Malays  employ  themselves  as 
ishcrmen,  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  supplying  the  set- 
lement  with  the  rude  produce  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  good  daily  markets,  open  at  all  hours,  and 
well  supplied  with  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  fish,  pork, 
and  green  turtle — the  latter  the  cheapest  animal  food 
;hat  can  be  procured.  There  are  no  export  or  import 
luties,  nor  anchorage,  harbor,  light-house  dues,  or  any 
ees ;  but  a  register  is  kept  of  all  exports  and  imports, 
.ieports  must  be  made  to  the  master  attendant  by  the 
masters  of  vessels,  and  invoices  delivered  to  the  super- 
ntendent  of  imports  and  exports.  Though  there  are 
neither  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  nor  on  the  ships 
frequenting  the  port,  the  revenue  of  Singapore  amount- 
ed in  1842-'43  to  509,000  rupees,  while  its  expenditure, 
ivil  and  military,  amounted  to  only  494,029  rupees. 

United  States  Consular  Returns  from  Singapore,  Jan. 
1,  1855. — The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  this  consular  district  is  governed  partly  by 
general  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
parti}'  by  special  legislation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, through  the  governor  and  council  at  Calcutta. 
The  present  port  regulations  are  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
being  for  an  indefinite  period.  Singapore  is  a  free 
port,  and  the  privileges  permitted  to  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it,  are  applicable,  with- 
out distinction  of  flag,  to  all  nations  alike.  There  arc 
no  other  port  charges  than  the  Pedra  Branca  or  Straits 
light  dues,  which  are  three  cents  per  registered  ton  on 
merchant  vessels.  National  vessels  of  all  countries 
are  exempt  from  this  tax.  The  transhipment  of  goods 
to  any  other  port  in  the  East  India  Company's  pos- 
session, or  to  any  foreign  port,  is  freely  permitted  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any  special 
privileges  or  restrictions.  The  rnonej's,  weights,  and 
measures  known  and  in  common  use  at  Singapore,  are 
neither  those  of  the  mother  county  nor  those  made 
use  of  in  the  continental  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Merchants  keep  their  accounts  in  Spanish 
dollars,  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  cents, 
precisely  as  in  our  federal  currency.  Fractional  parts 
of  this  cent  are  also  coined,  and  are  much  in  use  ;  these 
are  the  half  cent  and  the  quarter  cent,  the  latter  being 
called  a  pie,  or  pice.  The  post-office,  however,  and  all 
other  offices  of  the  British  East  Indian  government, 
keep  accounts  only  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pice. 

Moneys. — 4  pice  make  1  cent ;  2f  cents  make  1  anna  ; 
16  annas  make  1  company's  rupee  (marked  K) ;  100,000 
rupees  make  1  lac ;  100  lacs  make  1  crore.  The  com- 
pany's rupee,  which  is  here  meant,  is  valued  at  45  cents 
at  Calcutta,  while  here  it  is  now  current  at  only  42 
cents.  Besides  this  coin,  there  is  the  old  Sicca  rupee 
(now  nearly  obsolete),worth  here  45  cents,  and  the  Java 
rupee,  which  is  just  now  fluctuating  at  35  to  36  cents. 

Weights. — Measures  of  capacity  are  rarely  used,  and 
then  only  with  certain  articles,  such  as  tobacco ;  even 
oils  and  other  fluids  being  sold  by  weight.  The  de- 
nominations of  the  weights  used  in  Singapore  are  taken 
both  from  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese.  In  naming 
and  reducing  them  to  the  United  standard  value,  I 
omit  all  those  which  are  not  employed  commercially 
with  and  by  foreign  residents : 

16  taels  make  1  catty.     (The  catty  is  1  Ib.  5  oz.  6J  grs. 

avoirdupois,  or  li  Ib.) 
100  catties  make  1  Chinese  picul  marked  (PL  or  Pls.)=133j- 

Ibs.  avoirdupois. 
2  Malay  piculs  make  1  char. 

40  Chinese  piculs  make  1  koyan  (or  coyan). 
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The  Malay  catty  weighs  $24  Spanish,  and  the  Chi- 
nese catty  weighs  $22J  Spanish;  hence  15  catties  Ma- 
lay=16  catties  Chinese.  By  the  Mala}-,  or  greater 
picul,  merchants  purchase  pepper,  tin,  etc.,  from  the 
native  vessels,  but  sell  by  the  Chinese  or  Bazar  picul 
of  !.'!:%  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  Rice  is  sold  by  the  koyan  of 
40  pis. ;  salt  by  the  same  measure,  but  weighs  about 
5*2  piculs  ;  gold  and  silver  thread  by  a  particular  catty 
of  t-C.i;  weight ;  gold  dust  by  the  bunkal,  which  weighs 
$2=832  grs.  Troy  ;  Java  tobacco  is  sold  by  the  corge 
of  40  baskets;  India  piece  goods  by  the  corge  of  20 
pieces ;  wheat  and  grain  by  the  bag,  containing  2  Ben- 
gal maiinds  (the  maund  is  61J  catties). 

Freight. — The  rates  at  which  ships  are  freighted  or 
chartered  depend  on  the  demand  for  tonnage  and  the 
supply ;  on  the  kind  of  cargo  to  be  transported,  and  on 
the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels.  These  vary  so 
greatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  even  approx- 
imately. At  the  present  time,  for  miscellaneous  Straits' 
produce,  shippers  are  paying  $18  ©  $20  per  ton  of  50 
feet  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Commissions. — While  the  trading  ships  of  all  other 
nations  pay  the  uniform  commissions  of  10  per  cent, 
(as  established  by  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), which  include  expenses  of  every  sort  for  pur- 
chasing or  selling,  a  special  exception  is  made  for  what 
is  called  the  "  American  trade,"  meaning  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  established  charges  on  this  are : 
Commissions  on  sales  of  goods  or  purchase  of  produce, 
free  of  risk,  either  in  sales  or  on  advances  on  produce, 
2J  per  cent.  (Both  of  these  are  guaranteed  for  an  extra 
2£per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  in  all.)  On  negotiating  bills 
of  exchange,  1  per  cent.  Other  business  on  the  usual 
terms.  Interest  on  all  moneys  advanced  is  at  the  rate 
of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  on  disbursements  on 
account  of  ships  while  in  port,  5  per  cent.  Added  to 
these  expenses  are  boat  and  cooly  hire  and  warehous- 
ing, the  charges  for  which  differ  widely,  being  govern- 
ed by  circumstances. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  comparison 
with  the  exports  thither,  are  of  trifling  amount.  I 
therefore  state  the  modes  and  terms  of  purchase,  as  well 
as  those  of  sale.  Sales  of  imports  are  effected  in  the 
usual  manner  by  private  arrangement  with  the  buyer, 
and  sometimes  also  by  public  auction.  The  terms  are, 
cash  down. 

Purchase  of  Cargo. — This  is  done  by  private  contract 
(never  at  public  sales)  by  the  house  to  which  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  is  consigned ;  the  said  house  buying 
the  goods  from  either  the  native  or  from  the  Chinese 
dealers,  who  are  what  is  commercially  styled  the  "  first 
hands." 

Sinhara.  The  sinhara,  or  water-nut  (Trapa  ?),  is 
a  native  of  the  Cashmere,  but  grows  abundantly  in 
the  lakes  near  the  capital,  especially  in  the  Wurler 
lake,  and  yields  an  average  return  of  10,000,000  Ibs.  of 
nuts  a  year.  They  are  scooped  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  in  small  nets,  and  afford  employment  to  the 
fishermen  for  several  months.  These  nuts  constitute 
almost  the  only  food  of  at  least  30,000  persons  for  iive 
months  in  the  }-ear.  When  extracted  from  the  shell, 
they  are  eaten  raw,  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  or  dressed  in 
various  ways,  after  being  reduced  to  flour. 

Siliope,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  42°  2'  30"  N.,  long.  35°  9'  45" 
E.  Population  uncertain,  probably  from  8000  to  10,000. 
Sinope  is  situated  on  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  connect- 
ing the  high  rocky  promontory  of  Ada  with  the  main 
land.  Its  port,  which  is  the  best  on  this  coast,  on  the 
.south  side  of  the  town,  is  protected  from  the  north  and 
northeast  gales  by  the  isthmus  and  promontory  al- 
ready mentioned.  Ships  anchor  within  a  third  of  a 
mile  of  the  town,  in  from  13  to  17  fathoms ;  or  nearer 
to  it,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  a  roadstead  on 
the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  but  it  is  open  and  ex- 
posed. Sinope  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Turkish  fleet ;  and  there  are  docks  and  arsenals  for  its 


accommodation  and  outfit.  Its  exports  are  inconsider- 
able, the  principal  being  timber,  salt,  cordage,  fish  oil, 
etc.  In  ancient  times  Sinope  was  a  city  of  great 
wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes  the  Cynic ;  and  Mithridates  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
colon}",  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  enjoy 
a  good  deal  of  consideration.  Should  civilization  and 
the  arts  once  more  revive  in  the  ancient  Ponttis,  and 
the  other  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
excellence  of  its  port  could  not  fail  to  restore  to  Sinope 
some  portion  of  its  former  grandeur.  Even  now  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  is  beginning  to  take  place  with 
the  countries  east  and  south  of  Sinope.  Diarbeker  on 
the  Tigris,  in  lat.  37°  54'  N.,  long.  39°  53'  45''  E.,  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Eastern  commerce ;  and 
caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople :  but  any  one  who  consults  a  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  contiguous  countries,  will  see 
at  once  that  Trebizond  and  the  neighboring  ports  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  are  the  natural 
channels  through  which  Armenia,  Koordistan,  and  the 
northwestern  parts  of  Persia  may  best  maintain  an 
intercourse  with  Europe.  For  further  particulars  as 
to  Sinope,  see  TOURXEFORT,  Voyage  du  Levant,  and 
NORIE'S  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Black  Sea. 

Skins.  The  term  is  applied  in  commercial  lan- 
guage to  the  skins  of  those  animals — as  deer,  goats, 
kids,  lambs,  etc. — which,  when  prepared,  are  used  in 
the  lighter  works  of  book-binding,  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  parchment,  etc. ;  while  the  term  hides  is  applied 
to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  etc.,  which,  when  tanned, 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  harness,  and  other 
heavy  and  strong  articles.  Lamb  and  kid  skins  are 
principally  used  in  the  glove  manufacture ;  120  skins 
being  supposed  to  produce,  at  an  average,  18  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves. — See  HIDES  and  LEATHER. 

Slate  (Roof)  (Qer.8chiefer;'FT.Arfoi*e;  It.La- 
vagna,  Lastra;  Sp.  Pizarra),  a  fossil  or  compact  stone 
(argillaceous  schistui)  that  may  be  readily  split  into 
even,  smooth,  thin  lamina?.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  this  valuable  mineral,  the  prevailing  colors  be- 
ing gray,  blue,  and  brown.  But  the  tints  are  very 
various  ;  and  slates  are  often  marked  with  streaks  of 
a  different  color  from  the  ground.  Slate  is  principally 
used  in  the  covering  of  houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  thatch  or  tiles,  and  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  lead.  Good  roofing  slate  should  not  ab- 
sorb water ;  and  it  should  be  so  compact  as  not  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
properly  selected,  roof  slates  are  of  almost  perpetual 
duration ;  but  those  which  are  spongy  and  imbibe  moist- 
ure speedily  get  covered  with  moss,  and  require,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  he  renewed. 

Slaves  and  Slave-trade.  A  slave,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  is  an  individual  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  and 
treat  him  as  he  pleases.  But  the  state  of  slavery  is 
susceptible  of  innumerable  modifications ;  and  it  has 
been  usual,  in  most  countries  where  it  has  been  long 
established,  to  limit  in  various  ways  the  power  of  the 
master  over  the  slave.  The  slave-trade  is,  of  course,  the 
business  of  those  who  deal  in  slaves.  A  great  deal  of 
learning  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  history  of 
slavery,  though  the  subject  is  still  far  from  exhausted. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  it  originally  grew  out  of  a 
state  of  war.  In  rude,  uncivilized  communities,  where 
the  passion  of  revenge  acquires  a  strength  unknown  in 
more  advanced  states  of  society,  captives  taken  in  war 
are  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  victors,  who  may  either 
put  them  to  the  sword  or  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude.  In  antiquity  the  ideas  of  war  and  slaver)' 
were  inseparable.  Probably  in  very  remote  ages  pris- 
oners were  most  commonly  put  to  death  :  but  the  selfish 
gradually  predominated  over  the  more  passionate  feel- 
ings, and  for  many  ages  it  was  usual  to  reduce  them 
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to  the  condition  of  slaves ;  being  either  sold  by  their 
captors  (o  others,  or  employed  by  them  as  they  might 
think  (it.  The  practice  of  reducing  men  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  having  once  begun,  was  extended  in  various 
ways.  The  progeny  of  slaves  or  of  women  in  a  state 
of  slavery  were  slaves ;  men  born  free  might  sell  them- 
selves as  slaves ;  and  parents  had  authority,  in  J  uduii 
and  Home,  to  dispose  of  their  children  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.— MICHAELIS  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  1C3,  Engl. 
ed.  It  was  the  law  of  Rome,  and  of  most  other  ancient 
states,  that  the  persons  of  debtors  who  had  contracted 
obligations  which  they  could  not  discharge  should  be- 
come the  property  of  their  creditors.  "  Servi,"  says 
Justinian,  "  autem  aut  nascuntur  aut  fiunt:  nascuntur 
ex  ancillis  nostris,  Jiunt  aut  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  cap- 
tii'/'/d.'c  ;  ant  jure  cirili,  cum  liber  homo  major  viginti  an- 
nox  a<l  pretium  participandum  sese  venundari passus  est.'1 
—Instil.,  lib.  i.  tit.  3. 

The  African  slave-trade  was  commenced  by  the  Port- 
uguese in  1442.  It  was,  however,  but  of  trifling  ex- 
tent till  the  commencement  of  the  IGth  century.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
Indians  employed  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hay- 
ti,  Charles  V.  authorized,  in  1517,  the  introduction  into 
the  island  of  African  slaves  from  tlie  establishments  of 
the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  concur- 
rence of  the  emperor  was  obtained  by  the  intercession 
of  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who  la- 
bored to  protect  the  Indians  by  enslaving  the  Africans ; 
though,  as  the  latter  were  certainly  more  vigorous  and 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue  than  the  former,  the  meas- 
ure was  not  in  reality  so  contradictory  as  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be. — ROBERTSON'S  Hist.  America. 
The  importation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  having  once  begun,  gradually  increased,  un- 
til the  traffic  became  of  great  extent  and  importance. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  en- 
gaged in  it ;  and  such  was  the  ardor  with  which  our 
countrymen  followed  his  example,  that  the}'  exported 
from  Africa  more  than  300,000  slaves  between  the  years 
1680  and  1700 ;  and  between  1700  and  1786,  610,000 
Africans  were  imported  into  Jamaica  only ;  to  which 
adding  the  imports  into  the  other  islands  and  the  con- 
tinental colonies,  and  those  who  died  on  their  passage, 
the  number  carried  from  Africa  will  appear  immense. — 
BRYAN  EDWARDS,  Hist.  West  Indies.  The  importa- 
tions by  other  nations,  particularly  the  French  and 
Portuguese,  were  also  very  great.  We  may,  however, 
shortly  observe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  slavery 
has  always  existed  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  well 
known  that  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
traffic  such  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  as  could  not 
be  advantageous^  employed  as  slaves  were  most  com- 
monly put  to  death — cannibalism,  the  exposure  of  in- 
fants, and  human  sacrifices  being  then  also  verv  fre- 
quent. The  slave-trade,  by  opening  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  for  slaves,  assisted  in  putting  an  end  to 


these  enormities,  though  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  true 
that  the  desire  of  profiting  by  their  sale  has  tempted 
the  petty  princes  to  make  war  on  each  other  for  the 
chance  of  making  captives,  and  has  given  a  stimulus 
to  man-stealing  and  other  atrocities. — Geog.  Die/.,  art. 
AFRICA.  But  those  who  inquire  dispassionately  into 
the  subject  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
instead  of  being  injured,  the  slaves  have  gained  by  be- 
ing carried  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  Speaking 
generally,  the  negroes  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  abase- 
ment, possessing  merely  the  rudiments  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable arts,  a  prey  to  the  vilest  superstition  and 
tyranny,  without  any  tincture  of  learning,  and  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  future.  The  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  placed  in  their  native  land  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  low  state  in  which  we  find 
them ;  but,  however  explained,  the  genuine  negroes  of 
Africa  are  admitted,  even  by  those  least  inclined  to  de- 
preciate them,  to  be  for  the  most  part  "  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent." — PRICH- 
ARD,  History  of  Man,  ii.  338,  3d  ed. 

Abolition  of  Slavery. — The  year  1833  was  memorable 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  col- 
onies. In  enacting  this  celebrated  statute,  Parlia- 
ment endeavored  to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflict- 
ing claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  providing  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without  prejudice  to  the 
just  rights  and  claims  of  their  proprietors.  This  was 
effected  by  assigning  to  the  latter  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  which  was  distributed  among  them 
on  their  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  pecuniary  sacrifice  ever  volun- 
tarily made  by  any  nation  in  vindication  of  the  right 
of  property.  But  it  was  not  too  great  for  the  object  in 
view ;  for  had  that  right  been  violated  in  this  instance, 
a  precedent  would  have  been  set  for  its  violation  in 
others,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  most 
disastrous.  The  measure,  in  fact,  reflects  quite  as 
much  credit  on  the  wisdom  and  honesty  as  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  British  nation.  This  celebrated  statute 
enacted  that  slavery  should  cease  in  all  British  colonial 
possessions  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834  ;  when  the  slaves 
were  to  become  apprenticed  laborers,  their  final  and 
complete  emancipation  taking  place  partly  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1838,  and  partly  on  the  1st  of  August,  1840. 
But  a  clamor  having  been  raised  against  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship,  its  period  was  shortened,  and  the 
blacks  became  universally  free  in  1838. 

Distribution  of  Slave  Compensation. — The  commis- 
sioners for  the  apportionment  of  the  £20,000,000  grant- 
ed by  Parliament  as  compensation  to  slave  owners,  un- 
der the  act  3  and  4  Will.  IV., cap. 73,  issued  the  following 
table,  showing  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  each  col- 
ony ;  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  ;  the  total  value  of 
the  slaves,  supposing  the  annual  value  of  each  were 
realized;  and  the  proportion  of  the  £20,000,000  received 
by  each  colony. 


Colony. 

Average  Value  of 
to  1830. 

Number  of  Slaves 
by  the  last 

Kct'istration. 

Relative  Value 
of  the  Slaves. 

Proportion  of  the 
£30,000,000  to  which 
each  Colony  is  entitled. 

Bermuda  

£      s      d 

27    4  11} 
29  IS    9f 
44  15    2t 
120    4    7* 
31  16    1| 
32  12  10J 
36  17  101 
39    3  1H 
36    6  10* 
43    8    7i 
47    1    3i 
59    6    0 
58    6    S 
45  12    0£ 
56  IS    7 
105    4    5t 
114  11    51- 
73    9  11 
69  14    ;: 

4,203 
9,705 
311,602 
1,920 
5,192 
29,537 
C,355 
8,722 
20,660 
14.3S4 
82,807 
23,536 
22,997 
11,621 
13,348 
22,359 
84,915 
38,427 
68,613 
780  993 

114,527 
21)0,573 
13,951,139 
230,844 
165,143 
964,198 
234,466 
341,893 
750,840 
624,715 
3,8.17,276 
1,395,684 
1,341,491 
529,941 
759,890 
2,352,655 
9,729,047 
2,S24,'2'24 
4,783,183 

£ 

50,584 
128,340 
6,161,927 
101,958 
72,940 
425,866 
103,558 
151,007 
331,630 
275,923 
1,721,345 
616,444 
592,508 
234,064 
335,627 
1,039,119 
4,2!>7,117 
1,247,401 
2,112,632 

Jamaica    

Honduras  

Virgin  Islands  

Antigua  

Montscrrat  

Nevis  

St.  Christopher's  

Dominica  

Barbadoes  

Grenada  

St.  Vincent's  

Tobago  

St.  Lucia  

Trinidad  

British  Guiana  

Capo  of  Good  Hope  

Mauritius  
Total 
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Dr.  Livingstone,  who  is  acknowledged  as  being  con- 
versant upon  subjects  affecting  the  slave-trade,  says  : 
'•  I  have  thus  ventured  to  state  my  conviction  in  favor 
of  our  present  system,  formed  as  it  was  from  personal 
observation,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  bias  to  the 
contrary,  that  you  may,  according  to  your  custom,  and 
if  yon  should  deem  it  advisable,  give  this  to  your  read- 
ers by  way  of  helping  them  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
present  system  of  coercion  will  result  in  a  radical  cure 
of  the  evil.  The  cultivation  by  the  Africans  on  their  men 
soil  of  Ike  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  civilization  alone  will  effect  ajnrn«t- 
nent  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  all  hope  of  this 
must  be  given  up  if  the  coast  tribes  are  to  be  hounded 
on  by  the  Europeans  to  hunt  down  the  defenseless  in- 
land inhabitants,  on  the  absurd  pretense  of  promoting 
'•free  emir/ration.'  It  is  no  more  true  that  Africans 
take  delight  in  hunting,  buying,  and  selling  each  other 
than  that  the  English  glory  in  hanging  themselves  in 
November.  I  know  that  this  is  the  case  throughout 
the  interior,  and  I  was  sorry  at  the  cause  of  a  different 
state  of  things  on  the  borders  of  civilization.  But  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  sources  whence  statements  such  as 
that  referred  to  arise.  From  meeting  it  in  various 
quarters,  and  more  especially  in  the  mouths  of  slave- 
holders, or  would-be  slave  employers,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  both  it  and  that  about  the  inefficiency  of 
Her  Majesty's  cruisers  have  had  their  origin  in  those 
who  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  abettors  of  slavery,  and 
that  they  are  promulgated  by  many  who,  like  myself, 
had  not  the  means  of  testing  their  truth." 

Passing  over  the  interval  from  the  period  when  the 
slave-trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy  to  the  year  1840, 
we  find  that  the  number  introduced  into  Brazil  from 
that  year  to  1851,  inclusive,  was  348,609,  or  a  little 
more  than  30,000  a  year.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  imported  into  Cuba  amounted  to  an  average 
of  about  6000  a  year.  The  following  tables  show  the 
importations  into  Brazil  and  Cuba  from  1851  to  1854 : 

Slaves. 

Imported  into  Brazil  in  the  year  1851 47,000 

"                 "             1852 60,000 

"                 "             1853 3,700 

Total 100,700 

Imported  into  Cuba  in  1851 5,000 

"          "  1852 7,1.24 

"         "  1853 12,500 

"         "  1854 10,230 

357G54 

100,700 

Total 136,354 

For  the  four  years  from  1851  to  1854,  inclusive,  this 
gives  an  average  importation  into  both  countries  of 
something  over  34,000  a  year.  As  perhaps  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  was  reported 
to  the  mixed  commission,  the  yearly  average  for  this 
period  may  be  set  down  at  45,000.  From  the  year  1854 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  slaves  imported  into  Bra- 
zil, in  consequence  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  against  the  traffic.  The  slave- 
trade  is  now  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on  with 
Cuba,  which  imports  about  20,000  slaves  every  year ; 
which,  added  to  the  total  of  the  trade  with  both  Brazil 
and  Cuba  since  the  year  1850,  gives  the  average  num- 
ber imported  every  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  at 
about  30,000.  If  the  profit  realized  on  the  purchase 
of  one  slave  amounts,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tables,  to  $365,  the  total  profits  of  one  year's  trade 
will  therefore  be  about  $11,000,000. 

As  a  curious  exhibit,  we  give  the  statistics  showing 
the  estimated  part  which  this  country  takes  in  this  ne- 
farious traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  port  of  New 
York  alone  about  twelve  vessels  are  fitted  out  everv 
year  for  the  slave-trade,  and  that  Boston  and  Baltimore 
furnish  each  about  the  same  number,  making  a  fleet  of 
thirty-six  vessels  all  engaged  in  a  commerce  at  which 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  revolt.  If  to  these  be 


added  the  slavers  fitted  out  in  other  Eastern  ports  be- 
sides Boston,  we  will  have  a  total  of  about  forty,  which 
is  rather  under  than  over  the  actual  number.  Each 
slaver  registers  from  150  to  250  tons,  and  costs,  when 
ready  for  sea,  with  provisions,  slave  equipments,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  successful  trip,  about  - 
Here,  to  start  with,  we  have  a  capital  of  x;;-J(i,()00,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  contributed  by  Northern  men. 
The  expenses  of  fitting  out,  and  of  the  trip  to  and  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Cost  of  forty  .slavers  ready  for  sea $320,000 

Expenses  at  the  port  for  brokerage  and  commis- 
sion, $3000  on  each  vivsel 

Captains'  and  Damon's  wages  for  the  voyage  ....        1 
Amount  paid  for  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at 

$15  a  In  ;td,  allowing  000  to  each  vessel 30,000 

Port  charges  and  secret  money  paid  at  the  place  of 
landing  in  Cuba  or  other  destination,  $42  for 
each  negro,  allowing  a  diminution  of  100  in  each 

vessel  by  death  on  the  passage 840.000 

Total $1,476,000 

From  this  estimate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  slavers  is  about 
$1,500,000,  upon  which  the  profits  are  so  immense  as 
almost  to  surpass  belief.  In  a  single  voyage  of  this 
fleet  24,000  human  beings  are  carried  off  from  different 
points  on  the  slave  coast ;  and  of  these  4000,  or  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  number,  become  victims  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  middle  passage,  leaving  20,000  fit  for  market. 
For  each  of  these  the  trader  obtains  an  average  of  $500, 
making  a  total  for  the  whole  20,000  of  £10,000,000. 
Now,  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  trips  made  by  each 
vessel  in  a  year  at  two,  we  will  have  this  increased  to 
$20,000,000.  Each  vessel,  it  is  true,  can  make  three, 
and  sometimes  four  trips,  but  as  some  of  them  are  de- 
'stroyed  after  the  first  voyage,  we  have  placed  the  num- 
ber at  the  lowest  estimate.  The  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  slave-trade  for  a  single  year  compare  as  follows : 

Total  expenses  of  two  voyages $3,000,000 

Total  receipts  of  ditto 20.000,000 

Profits $17,000,000 

The  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade  were  passed  March  22,  1794  ;  May  10,  1800  ;  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1803  ;  March  2,  1807  ;  April  20,  1*1*  ;  March 
3,  1819;  May  15,  1820;  March  3,  1843;  September  20, 
1850.  Conventions  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade 
were  held  .July  12,  1822  ;  November  13,  1*21),  with  15ra- 
zil;  March  2,'  1x27;  August  9,  1*42.  By  the  act  of 
March  22,  1794,  the  slave-trade  was  prohibited.  The 
act  of  May  10,  18UO,  applied  to  foreigners  residing  in 
the  United  States,  and  forbid  citizens  from  being  en- 
gaged in  foreign  ships  in  the  slave-trade.  By  the  act 
of  March  2,  1*07,  vessels  with  slaves  on  board  were  to 
be  forfeited,  the  naval  forces  to  be  employed  to  enforce 
the  act.  By  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  the  importation 
of  negroes,  or  persons  of  color,  "to  lie  held  to  service 
or  labor,"  was  prohibited.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1*19, 
the  naval  ships  would  send  to  the  United  States,  for 
confiscation,  any  ships  detected  in  the  slave-trade  :  a 
bounty  was  offered  of  $25  for  each  negro  captured  and 
delivered  to  the  United  States  Marshal.  l!y  the  act 
of  May  15,  1820,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to  be 
piracy,  and  any  citi/.en  detected  in  the  trade  should 
suffer  death.  By  the  act  of  September  20.  1*50  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  prohibited : 
no  slave  to  be  brought  into  the  District  for  sale  a 
chandise;  and  all  slave  depots  to  be  broken  up. 

For  discussions  on  slavery  and  slave-trade,  see  For. 
Qttart.,xxxiv.  104;  South. 'Quart.,  xix.  Id.xxi.  209; 
l.ii-inij  Af/f,  xiv.  23.">,  xvi.  509;  F.<lhil>.  1!<  i\.  \'\ 
xli.  195,  xii.  355,  v.  209  (BROUGHAM),  x.  199.  xxxviii. 
li!S,  xxxix.  11*;  \\'<  stin.  /.'< •/•.,  xxxiv.  1  •_>."> :  j;ltn-l:n-<H,il. 
Iv.  731  ;  AIIK-I:  A/iiiti/nu;  1*11  ;  .\,,r//i  Amer.  /.'<  r..  xli. 
170.  Ixxiii.  347  (I'KABODY);  DK  15o\\  's  /,', ,:.  x.  <!.r>*.  xi. 
2::-l*4,  viii.  122,  ix.  ;  X,,,,t/i.  Lit.  Met*.,  ix.  73C.  vii.  77-1. 

('unite  Trade. — This  trade  has  sprung  up  since  vigor- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
proper.  Although  theoretically  the  coolie  trade  prom- 
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ised  benefits  to  both  planters  and  coolie,  yet  practi- 
cally it  is  only  another  form  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  truth  uttered  by  a  late  number  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Chronicle  in  the  following  paragraph  is  but  too 
true  : 

"  We  hear  of  these  wretched  beings  dying  on  their 
passage  from  Canton  to  Callao  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
foul  disease  engendered  by  close  confinement,  without 
air  or  nutriment,  in  the  holds  of  ships ;  we  hear  of 
these  unfortunates  murdering  one  another  in  the  agony 
of  their  suffering  ;  and  yet,  although  the  thing  is  plain 
and  palpal ile  before  our  very  eyes,  the  civilized,  the 
Christian  world  shrugs  its  shoulders,  exclaims  'hor- 
rible,' and  leaves  the  helpless  creatures  to  their  fate." 

In  extenuation  of  the  guilt  incurred,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  parties  concerned  have  a  contract  with  the 
coolies ;  but  in  effect  the  deluded  victim  is  a  slave,  and 
not  the  faintest  dawn  of  hope  illumines  his  dark  ho- 
rizon. Numerous  important  and  incontrovertible  facts 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  government 
by  means  of  the  "  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  communicating  information  in  regard 
to  the  slave  and  coolie  trade,"  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Parker,  United  States  Minister  to  China,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Marcy  on  the  12th  of  February,  1856,  that  the 
following  shipments  of  coolies  had  been  made  during 
the  year  1855  from  Swatow,  an  illegal  port  even  for 
legal  trade : 

Ships.        Tonnage.         Coolies. 

American 5  6,592  3050 

British 3  3,821  1!>38 

Chilian 1  500  250 

Peruvian _3  1,860  1150 

Total 12          12,7T3  6388 

Mr.  Parker  also  stated,  from  official  information, 
that  the  number  of  males  imported  as  'coolies  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras,  from  1845  to  1852,  into  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad,  was  1700;  and  he  suggested 
"  the  necessity  of  specific  instructions  emanating  from 
the  Navy  Department  to  our  men-of-war  on  the  China 
station,  authorizing  them  to  resort  to  illegal  ports,  and 
to  examine  such  vessels  as  do,  and  ascertain  that  they 
do  not  offend  against  law,  and  to  make  them  account- 
able if  they  do."  January,  1856,  Mr.  C.  D.  Mugford, 
at  Hong  Kong,  notified  Mr.  Parker  that  he  was  agent 
for  one  of  the  most  respectable  firms  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian 
government  for  sending  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  some  2000 
Chinese,  and  that  part  of  them  had  been  shipped,  but 
the  firm  referred  to  were  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  or  China  as 
regards  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Parker  addressed  a  public  notification  calling  on  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  desist  from  this  irregular 
and  immoral  traffic. 

The  evidence  constantly  accumulating  to  show  the 
horrible  character  of  this  trade  calls  still  more  loudly 
for  its  speed}'  suppression.  The  London  Times  recently 
published  a  deeply  interesting  communication  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

"  The  testimony  of  Sir  John  Bowring  to  the  lament- 
able condition  of  the  Chinese  emigrant  can  not  but  re- 
call to  most  of  our  readers'  minds  the  disclosures  made 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  in  Lon- 
don with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  coolies  on 
board  the  ship  Duke  of  Portland,  on  her  voyage  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Havana.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
made  the  confession  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  the  emigrants,  all  of  whom  had  been  taken  on  board, 
he  said,  in  good  health,  had  died  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Havana.  He  had  '  had  as  many  as  two  hundred 
invalids  at  one  time,'  and  '  many  more  had  died  after 
they  had  landed  in  Cuba.'  His  log-book  contained 
daily,  and  more  than  daily,  entries  of  death.  The 
magistrate  said  '  he  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  when  the  odious  slave-trade  was  in 
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existence,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  this.' 
The  counsel  said,  '  It  is  most  horrible.  Chinamen  are 
brought  from  China  to  work  on  plantations,  and  this 
is  the  result.  The  English  flag  is  disgraced  by  such 
a  traffic.'  The  captain  confessed,  'It  is  a  dreadful 
traffic,  and  quite  time  it  was  put  an  end  to.'  Yet  this 
was  but  an  accidental  disclosure  of  a  system  which 
was  only  casually  brought  to  light  in  this  instance  by 
the  magistrate's  inspection  of  the  log-book  in  a  suit  of 
wages. 

"  I  have  myself,  when  in  Havana,  heard  accounts 
and  witnessed  scenes  connected  with  this  traffic  which 
are  perfectly  appalling.  In  some  instances  the  pro- 
portion of  dead  to  living  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voy- 
age has  been  as  high  as  two  hundred  of  the  one  for 
every  three  hundred  of  the  other.  In  March,  1853, 
the  British  ship  Gertrude  arrived  at  Havana  with  a 
cargo  of  198  Chinamen,  and  in  a  note  appended  to  the 
return  we  read,  '  of  the  Gertrude's  152  died.' 

"  Such  are  the  horrors  of  this  second  slave-trade 
during  the  passage.  When  he  arrives  at  his  destina- 
tion, in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  coolie  finds  that 
his  miserj-  has  but  commenced.  I  have  seen  examples 
of  considerate  treatment,  and  consequently  of  compara- 
tive comfort ;  but  these  are  unhappily  rare.  On  ar- 
riving at  Havana,  after  passing  the  quarantine,  the 
coolie,  if  he  survive,  is  transferred  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, who  places  him  upon  his  plantation  side  by  side 
with  his  slaves.  His  term  of  service  is  eight  years ; 
his  labor  as  hard  as  his  master  thinks  he  can  sustain. 
He  receives  a  small  payment  monthly,  which  makes 
his  condition  by  a  few  dollars  preferable  to  that  of  the 
slave.  He  is  exposed  to  the  same  toil,  watched  by 
the  same  overseer,  with  whip  in  hand  and  sword  at  his 
side,  as  the  slave. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  his  position  is  worse  than  that 
of  his  slave  companion,  inasmuch  as  his  master's  in- 
terest in  him  terminates  after  eight  years.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  term  of  service  approaches  its  expiration, 
the  motive  for  retaining  the  coolie  in  life  decreases. 
The  slave's  life  is  usually  worked  out,  as  the  Cuban 
planters  have  themselves  confessed  to  me,  in  ten  years 
of  full  work.  The  Chinese  coolie,  as  every  one  who 
has  lived  on  the  Cuban  plantations  knows,  reaches  his 
end  on  an  average  after  a  very  much  shorter  term  of 
labor.  Again,  the  Chinaman  does  not  bear  the  tropical 
heat  with  the  ease  with  which  the  negro  endures  it." 

Sloop,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  mainsail  of  which 
is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  a  boom  below,  and  to 
the  mast  on  its  foremost  edge ;  different  from  a  cutter 
by  having  a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay.  It  is  also  a 
general  name  for  ships  of  war  below  the  size  of  frigates. 

Smack,  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  commonly  rigged 
as  a  sloop,  and  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  as  a  tender 
in  the  royal  navy.  The  vessels  of  this  name  that  have 
long  plied  between  Leith  and  London  are  well  known, 
and  have  always  been  noted  for  their  security. 

Smalt 2,  or  Smalt  (Ger.  Schmalz ;  Du.  Smalt;  Fr. 
Smalt;  It.  Smalto  azzurro,  Smaltino;  Sp.  Esmalte,  Azul 
azur;  Russ.  Lasor),  an  oxyd  of  cobalt,  melted  with 
siliceous  earth  and  potash.  It  is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  blue  color ;  and  being  ground  very  fine, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  powder  blue.  The  color  of 
smaltz  is  not  affected  by  fire ;  and  it  is  consequently 
in  great  demand  in  the  painting  of  earthen-ware.  It 
is  also  employed  in  the  coloring  of  paper,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.  Beckmann  has  proved  that  the 
process  used  in  the  preparation  of  smaltz  was  invented 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  ;  and  that  the  blue  glass  of  the  ancients  owes 
its  color,  not  to  the  presence  of  cobalt  or  smaltz,  but  to 
that  of  iron. — Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.,  art.  COBALT. 

Smuggling,  the  offense  of  importing  prohibited 
articles,  or  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  into  consumption,  without  paving  the 
duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be  committed 
indifferently  either  upon  the  excise  or  customs  revenue. 
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This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
criminal  legislation  of  all  modern  states,  is  wholly  the 
result  of  vicious  commercial  and  financial  legislation. 
It  is  the  fruit  either  of  prohibitions  of  importation,  or 
of  oppressively  high  duties.  It  does  not  originate  in 
any  depravity  inherent  in  man,  but  in  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  im- 
porting a  commodity  does  not  take  away  the  taste  for 
it ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  an)*  article 
occasions  a  universal  desire  to  escape  or  evade  its  pay- 
ment. Hence  the  rise  and  occupation  of  the  smuggler. 
The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  clandestine  introduc- 
tion of  commodities  under  any  system  of  fiscal  regula- 
tions may  always  be  valued  at  a  certain  average  rate ; 
and  wherever  the  duties  exceed  this  rate,  smuggling 
immediately  takes  place.  Now  there  are  plainly  but 
two  ways  of  checking  this  practice — either  the  tempta- 
tion to  smuggle  must  be  diminished  by  lowering  the 
duties,  or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smuggling  must 
be  increased.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more  natural 
and  efiicient  method  of  effecting  the  object  in  view  ;  but 
the  second  has  been  most  generally  resorted  to,  even 
in  cases  where  the  duties  were  quite  excessive.  Gov- 
ernments have  uniformly  almost  consulted  the  persons 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  respect 
to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual ;  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  peculiar 
habits  of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them  from 
forming  a  sound  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  They  can 
not  recommend  a  reduction  of  duties  as  a  means  of  re- 
pressing smuggling  and  increasing  revenue,  without 
acknowledging  their  own  incapacity  to  detect  and  de- 
feat illicit  practices ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  in- 
stead of  ascribing  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its 
true  causes,  the  officers  of  customs  and  excise  have 
almost  universally  ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the 
laws,  or  in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  have 
proposed  repressing  it  by  new  regulations,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties  af- 
fecting the  smuggler.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it  has  been  invari- 
ably found  that  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
officers,  and  no  severity  of  punishment,  can  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  such  commodities  as  are  either  pro- 
hibited or  loaded  with  oppressive  duties.  The  smug- 
gler is  generally  a  popular  character;  and  whatever 
the  law  may  declare  on  the  subject,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
expect  that  the  bulk  of  society  should  ever  be  brought 
to  think  that  those  who  furnish  them  with  cheap 
brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  guilty  of  any  very 
heinous  offense. 

"  To  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple 
about  buying  smuggled  goods,  though  a  manifest  en- 
couragement to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and 
to  the  perjury  which  almost  always  attends  it,  would 
in  most  countries  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  pedantic 
pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit 
with  any  body,  seem  only  to  expose  the  person  who 
affects  to  practice  them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
greater  knave  than  most  of  his  neighbors.  By  this 
indulgence  of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often  encour- 
aged to  continue  a  trade  which  he  is  thus  taught  to 
consider  as,  in  some  measure,  innocent ;  and  when  the 
severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him, 
he  is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property  ; 
and  from  being  at  first  rather  imprudent  than  criminal, 
he  at  last  too  often  becomes  one  of  the  most  determ- 
ined violators  of  the  laws  of  society." — Wealth  <//'.V"- 
<<o»w,  p.  406.  To  create  by  means  of  high  duties  an 
overwhelming  temptation  to  indulge  in  crime,  and  then 
to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it,  is  a  proceeding  com- 
pletely subversive  of  even'  principle  of  justice.  It 
revolts  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people,  and  teachc- 
them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worst  characters — for 
mugglers  generally  arc — to  espouse  their  raico 


and  avenge  their  wrongs.  A  punishment  which  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  offense,  and  which  does  not 
earn-  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  along  with  it,  can 
never  be  productive  of  any  good  effect.  The  true  way 
to  put  down  smuggling  is  to  render  it  unprofitable — to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  with  cordons 
of  troops,  by  the  multiplication  of  oaths  and  penalties, 
and  making  the  country  the  theatre  of  ferocious  and 
bloody  contests  in  the  field,  and  of  perjury  and  chican- 
ery in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  by  repealing  prohibitions, 
and  reducing  duties,  so  that  their  collection  may  be 
enforced  with  a  moderate  degree  of  vigilance ;  and 
that  the  forfeiture  of  the  article  may  be  a  sufficient 
penalty  upon  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  this,  and  in  this 
only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  effectual  check  to  illicit 
trafficking.  Whenever  the  profits  of  the  fair  trader 
become  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  smuggler,  the  lat- 
ter is  forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  profession.  But 
so  long  as  prohibitions  or  oppressively  high  duties  are 
kept  up,  or,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing,  so  long 
as  high  bounties  are  held  out  to  encourage  the  adven- 
turous, the  needy,  and  the  profligate,  to  enter  on  this 
career,  we  may  be  assured  that  armies  of  customs  of- 
ficers, backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue 
laws,  will  be  insufficient  to  hinder  them. 

The  penalty  for  smuggling  in  this  country  is  fixed 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  August  SO,  18-12,  as  follows : 
That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  willfully,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United 
States  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to 
duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  invoiced, 
without  paying  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall 
make  out,  or  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass  through  the  cus- 
tom-house, any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  hi  voice, 
every  such  person,  his,  her,  or  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Smyrna,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  western  side  of  Asia  Minor,  lat.  33°  25'  '<',('/' 
N.,  long.  27°  6'  45"  E.  Population  probably  about 
120,000,  of  whom  60,000  may  be  Turks,  40,000  "Greeks, 
and  the  remainder  Armenians,  Franks,  Jews,  etc. 
Smyrna  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf,  the 
entrance  to  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Mytilene 
on  the  north,  and  Cape  Carabourun,  in  lat.  Ss°  41' 
30"  N.,  long.  26°  21'  E.,  on  the  south.  The  passage. 
between  James's  Castle  on  the  south  and  the  opposite 
sand-bank  is  narrow  ;  but  there  is  from  nine  to  ten 
fathoms  water,  with  a  blue  clay  bottom.  Merchant 
ships  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from  seven  to  eight 
fathoms  ;  but  the  water  is  so  deep  that  they  may  come 
close  to  the  quays.  The  inbaf,  or  sea-breeze,  blows- 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  is  always  waited  for 
by  ships  going  up  to  the  city.  There  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf,  merely  avoiding 
the  shoals  on  the  north  side.  Smyrna  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  The  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its 
admirable  situation,  have  made  it  be  several  times  re- 
built, after  being  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  ( >n  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  sea,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
amphitheatre  :  the  castle  is  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
which  it  commands,  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  it  is  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  an 
invading  force.  The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  cor- 
respond to  its  external  appearance;  the  streets  being 
for  the  most  part  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  Smyrna  is  frequently  visited 
by  the  plague.  In  1814,  from  50,000  to  60,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  this  dread- 
ful scourge.  The  trade  of  this  city  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
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caravans  from  Persia  arc  chiefly  composed  of  Arme- 
nians. They  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed  periods,  which 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  frequenting  the 
port.  liargains  are  principally  effected  by  Jew  bro- 
kers, many  of  whom  have  amassed  considerable  for- 
tunes. The  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of 
grain,  furs,  iron,  butter,  etc.,  from  Odessa  and  Tagan- 
rng;  and  of  cotton  stud's  and  twist,  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  dye-woods,  iron, 
tin  and  tin  plates,  ruin,  brandy,  paper,  cheese,  glass, 
wine,  etc.,  from  (ireat  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  etc.  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  madder,  which  is  the  most  valuable  article,  dried 
fruits,  valonia,  opium,  silk,  wool,  box-wood,  emery- 
stone,  sponge,  drugs,  yellow  berries,  olive  oil,  Turkey 
cnrpi-ts.  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare  skins,  goats'  wool, 
etc.  —  For  further  details,  see  article  TURKEY,  and 
TontxKFouT,  Voyaije  an  Levant,  tome  ii.  ;  MACG ILL'S 
Tnin-lti  iit  Turkey,  vol.  i. 

QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OP  THE  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  FUOM 
S.MVKNA  IN  1S;/1. 


Articles. 

Total  Quan- 
tities ex- 
ported. 

TotHl  Value 
of  Exports. 

Almonds  
1'arley    

.  .qtls. 
..kilo. 

1,247 
13,COO 
733 
8,350 
69,684 
'212 
173) 
6,4SSj 
627 
11,712 
31T 
170,073) 
17,425f 
611 
32,700 
45,070 
32 
1,2C1 
1,409 
288 
1,972) 
1.-868J 
1,057 
10 
50 
383 
60,736 
113,950 
3 
331 
3,840 
8,836 
135 
2,2S4 
1.011 
2,815) 
2,060- 
224) 
1,842 
704 
105) 

10; 

206 
CS4 
43 
3,372 
100,200 
90 
1,940 
88T) 
27/ 
202,012 
1,225) 
95/ 
15,031 
11,550 
1,029 
14,547 
2,670 

Piastres. 
375,850 

122,940 
824,020 
208,750 
1,550,060 
18,450 

3,417,000 

1,300,500 
9,820,450 
338,030 

24,961,890 

182,751 
4,578.000 
2,479,  tso 
1,68(1.000 
4,009,160 
1,688,800 
1,209,000 

84,610 

2,662,500 
5,500 
27,500 
59,200 
36.288,000 
1,481,230 
27,000 
406,400 
283,450 
248,010 
91,430 
13,356,000 
241,350 

294,900 

184,000 

177,000 

299,000 

665,000 
2,135,100 
18,400 
10,083,000 
150,300 
25,880 
48,500 

364,700 
17,041,130 

540,800 

270,560 
478,800 
42^,700 
10,814,040 
3,604,500 

qtla. 

u 

u 

Bullock  and  lamb  skins. 

(  bales 
Vltls. 

u 

it 

Dried  fruits  (date?,  etc.) 
"            dates  

..qtls. 
..kilo. 

Drills  

.  .  cases 

..qtls. 

u 

Filih  goats'  wool  

Hare  skins  

.  .bales 

Horns  

(qtls. 
(  pairs 

Liquorice  

Liquors  

u 

li       rum  

.  .bbls. 

u 

kilo. 

Mastic  
Nut-gall?  

..bbls. 

Nut.i      

dtla 

.kilo. 

Olive  oil  

..qtls. 

Opium*  

1'roviaiona  

(kilo, 
-bbls. 

lqtl.<. 

(bbls. 

Soap,  to  America  

Sponges  

Stones  

Storax         

.  bbls 

Terre  d'  Ambre    

.   qtls. 

Tobacco 

(cases 
\bbls. 
..qtls. 

Valonia  

Various  articles  

|  rases 
(bbls. 
.  .kilo. 

Wheat  

"White  stone  
Wines  
Wool  

..qtls. 
..bbls. 

Yellow  berries  

.  .sacks 

Total  exports  from  Smyrna.  .  . 

161,670,520 

*  Opium.  2121  cases.  ( )f  this  713  are  large,  and  go  to  En- 
gland ;  1408  are  small,  and  go  direct  to  China  via  Kgypt. 

In  his  Left  res  sur  la  Turqtiie,  the  well-informed  M. 
Ubicini  estimates  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Smyrna 
in  1851  at  28,473,000  francs,  and  that  of  the  exports  at 


3(5,082,000  francs.  The  coasting  trade,  as  that  be- 
tween Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Syria,  Alexandria,  and 
t  lie  I  .evant  generally,  is  usually  denominated,  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  very  extens- 
ive. Excluding  Greeks,  the  port  is  annually  visited 
by  from  550  to  600  foreign  ships.  Ubicini  reckons  the 
value,  of  the  imports  of  English  and  Swiss  cottons  at 
above  14,000,000  francs  ;  the  other  leading  articles  of 
imports  are  English  and  German  woolens,  P'rench  silks, 
and  colonial  products. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  in  this  city 
as  at  Constantinople,  with  an  exception  of  a  small  dif- 
ference on  some  of  the  weights.  The  principal  weight 
in  Snryrna  is  the  oke,  which  is  of  two  different  weights. 
The  oke  used  in  retail  is  of  400  drams,  and  in  whole- 
sale of  380.  The  wholesale  oke  being  also  known  as 
oke  of  400  drams,  in  order  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  we  will  call  the  first,  the  oke  of  400 
drams,  "  real  weight,"  and  the  other,  the  oke  of  400 
drams,  "nominal  weight."  The  only  oke  known  in 
Constantinople  is  that  of  400  drams,  "real  weight." 
At  Smyrna,  400  drams,  "  nominal  weight,"  are  =  1 
oke ;  45  okes  =  100  rotoli  =  l  kintal  or  kantar. 

At  Constantinople, 400  drams,  "real  weight,"  are  = 
1  oke;  44  okes=100  rotoli  =  l  kintal  or  kantar. 

Thus,  100  kintals  of  iron  bought  at  Constantinople 
will  render  here  102-^i.  kintals,  if  weighed  by  two  ac- 
curate steelyards  in  both  places  ;  but  as  they  are  gen- 
erally very  imperfectly  made,  the  difference  varies 
from  1  to  If  per  cent.  Generally,  however,  100  kin- 
tals of  Constantinople  render  here  from  102J  to  104f . 

General  Remarks. — Exports  are  generally  sold  for 
cash,  and  payment  is  made  on  the  first  Saturday  fol- 
lowing the  day  of  sale.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however, 
that  one  half  of  the  money  is  paid  the  first,  and  the 
other  half  the  succeeding  Saturday  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose a  special  agreement  is  generally  necessary  before 
concluding  the  purchase.  The  term  of  payment  is 
seldom  extended  to  a  third  Saturdaj-.  The  internal 
duty  is  always  paid  by  the  seller,  and  is  included  in 
the  prices  of  commodities.  The  exporter  has  no  other 
tax  to  pay  than  the  export  duty.  Box-wood,  canary 
seed,  hemp  seed,  and  terra  umbra,  are  generally  sold 
free  on  board,  which  comprises  export  duty,  porterage, 
and  shipping  charges.  Weighing,  measuring,  and  all 
other  charges,  are  paid  by  the  exporter.  The  insurance 
is  almost  exclusively  effected  in  the  United  States  for 
goods  to  the  States.  The  freight  for  figs,  raisins, 
gums,  nut-galls,  yellow  berries,  and  valonia,  is  made 
payable  in  pounds  sterling  ($4-^A.  per  pound  sterling). 
Some  houses  charge  a  half  per  cent,  for  storage,  some 
one  per  cent.,  and  others  charge  no  storage  at  all ;  but, 
when  they  do,  they  actually  pay  for  one. 

Unwashed  Wool. — Besides  all  the  charges  on  un- 
washed wool,  a  loss  of  weight  must  be  added,  arising 
from  the  picking  and  assorting,  which  generally  varies 
from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  export  duty  shown  in  this 
statement  is  for  Anatolia,  Roumelia,  and  Constanti- 
nople wool,  which  are  the  kinds  generally  exported  to 
the  United  States.  The  duty  upon  the  wool  of  Syria. 
Tripoli  (Barbary),  Bagdad,  and  the  adjoining  country, 
is  of  $0-1097  per  100  pounds.  13,085  bales,  washed 
and  unwashed  wool,  have  been  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  period  mentioned  in  this  statement, 
representing  an  amount  of  $598, 178.  No  sales  of  com- 
modities took  place  during  the  months  at  which  the 
price  is  left  blank  in  this  statement.  On  all  such 
commodities  where  the  price  is  left  open  in  the  column 
of  "  retail  prices,"  little  or  no  consumption  exists. 

Leeches. — Leeches  are  a  monopoly,  and  two  Euro- 
pean houses  of  this  city  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
exporting  them,  or  to  sell  them  in  the  market. 

Sponges. — The  price  of  this  article  varies  consider- 
ably ;  that  of  common  sponges,  called  "chemuches,'' 
after  the}'  had  been  prepared  for  shipment,  varied  from 
.*15  to  $27  per  100  Ibs.,  and  that  of  fine  sponges  from 
$105  to  $600  per  100  Ibs.  The  former  are  shipped  in 
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bales,  and  are  the  kind  most  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  in  cases.  They  are  generally 
bought  in  the  lump  from  on  board  the  boats  which 
bring  them  from  the  neighboring  islands  by  the  ex- 
porters, who  wash  them,  throw  off  the  sand,  and  other- 
wise prepare  them  for  shipment ;  consequently  their 
price  per  weight  depends  on  the  quantity  of  sand, 
stones,  etc.,  they  may  contain,  and  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained after  this  operation  has  been  gone  through. 
The  purchase  of  this  article  requires  considerable  skill, 
and  oftentimes  the  most  experienced  dealers  are  much 
deceived,  so  much  so  that  a  difference  in  price  of  20  to 
25  per  cent. ,  more  or  less,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment.  Besides  the  commodities  noted  in  this 
statement,  2677  bales  of  rags  and  70  tons  of  emery 
stones  have  also  been  exported  to  the  United  States ; 
but  both  of  these  articles  are  a  monopoly,  and  are  only 
exported  by  two  bouses  of  Smyrna.  The  trade  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  the  United  States  is  generally  car- 
ried on  with  Boston  and  New  York,  but  principally 
with  the  former  place. — United  States  Consul  at  Smyr- 
na, November  4,  1854.  For  further  information,  see 
Com.  Relat.  United  States ;  Living  Age,  x.  201,  xxviii. 
167;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  xxv.  452  (F.  "\V. 
HOLLAND). 

Snuff  (Germ.  Schnupftdback ;  Fr.  Tabac  enpoudre; 
It.  Tabacco  da  naso  ;  Sp.  Tabaco  de  polvo  ;  Russ.  Xm't- 
woi  tabak),  a  powder  in  very  general  use  as  an  errhine. 
Tobacco  is  the  usual  basis  of  snuff;  but  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  articles  are  frequently  added  to  it,  to  vary 
its  pungency,  flavor,  scent,  etc.  Though  substantially 
the  same,  the  kinds  and  names  of  snuff  are  infinite,  and 
are  perpetually  changing  There  are,  however,  three 
principal  sorts  the  first,  granulated;  the  second,  an 
impalpable  powder;  and  the  third,  the  bran  or  coarse 
part  remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort.  Unless 
taken  in  excess,  no  bad  consequences  result  from  its 
use. — See  TOBACCO. 

Snuffboxes  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern, 
and  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials.  We  only  men- 
tion them  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  following 
details,  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  with  respect  to 
the  manufacture  of  Laurencekirk  or  Ayrshire  boxes. 
These  are  made  of  wood,  admirably  jointed,  painted, 
and  varnished.  These  beautiful  boxes  were  first  manu- 
factured at  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  in  Kincardine- 
shire,  about  60  years  since.  The  original  inventor  was 
a  cripple  hardly  possessed  of  the  power  of  locomotion. 
Instead  of  curtains,  his  bed  (rather  a  curious  work-shop) 
was  surrounded  with  benches  and  receptacles  for  tools, 
in  the  contrivance  and  use  of  which  he  discovered  the 
utmost  ingenuity.  Instead  of  taking  out  a  patent,  the 
inventor  confided  his  secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, who  in  a  few  years  amassed  considerable  proper- 
ty; while  the  other  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  great- 
est poverty.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  manufacture 
lies  in  the  formation  of  the  hinge,  which,  in  a  genuine 
box,  is  so  delicately  made  as  hardly  to  be  visible.  Pe- 
culiar, or,  as  they  are  called,  secret  tools,  are  required 
in  its  formation ;  and  though  greatly  improved  by  time 
and  experience,  the  mystery  attached  to  their  prepa- 
ration is  still  so  studiously  kept  up  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  one  shop  are  debarred  having  any  com- 
munication with  those  employed  in  another. 

Snuff-taking.  This  practice  took  its  rise  in  En- 
gland from  the  captures  made  of  vast  quantities  of 
.-nuff  by  Sir  George  Rooke'-s  expedition  to  Vigo  in  17>r2. 
The  prize  of  the  forces  having  been  sent  home  and 
sold,  the  vice  soon  obtained  from  which  the  revenue 
now  draws,  with  tobacco,  considerably  more  than 
,£4,000,000  per  annum.  In  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1854,  there  were  imported  35,000,000  Ibs.  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  of  which  30,400,000  Ibs.  were  entered  for 
home  consumption. — See  Tou.u  <  <>. 

Soap  (Ger.  Serfe ;  Fr.  Sacvn ;  It.  Sapone  ;  Sp.  Ja- 
lon;  Russ.  Mulo;  Lat.  Sapo).  This  article  was  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  express  men- 


tion of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Galen ;  and  the  former 
declares  it  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  though  he 
prefers  the  German  to  the  Gallic  soap.  In  remote  pe- 
riods clothes  were  cleansed  by  being  rubbed  or  stamped 
upon  in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  attendants,  Homer 
tells  us,  washed  theirs  by  treading  upon  them  with  their 
feet  in  pits  of  water. — Odyssey,  book  vi.  The  manu- 
facture of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before  which 
time  it  was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one  penny  per  pound. 
— HAYDX.  The  soap  met  with  in  commerce  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  two  sorts,  hard  and  soft:  the  former 
is  made  of  soda  and  tallow  or  oil,  and  the  latter  of  pot- 
ash and  similar  oily  matters.  Soap  made  of  tallow 
and  soda  has  a  whitish  color,  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
times denominated  white  soap ;  but  it  is  usual  for  soap- 
makers,  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  the  article,  to 
mix  a  considerable  portion  of  rosin  with  the  tallow; 
this  mixture  forms  the  common  ytllow  soap  of  this  coun- 
try. Soap  made  of  tallow,  etc.,  and  potash  does  not 
assume  a  solid  form ;  its  consistence  is  never  greater 
than  that  of  hog's  lard.  The  properties  of  soft  soap  as 
a  detergent  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  hard 
soap,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  to  use.  The 
alkali  employed  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans  in 
the  formation  of  soap  was  potash ;  hence  we  see  why 
it  was  described  by  the  Romans  as  an  unguent.  The 
oil  employed  for  making  soft  soap  in  this  country  is 
whale  oil.  A  little  tallow  is  also  added,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  management,  is  dispersed  through  the  soap  in 
tine  white  spots.  The  soap  made  in  countries  which 
produce  olive  oil,  as  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  is  preferable  to  the  soap  of  this  country,  which 
is  usually  manufactured  from  grease,  tallow,  etc. — 
THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

The  use  of  soap  as  a  detergent  is  well  known ;  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Its 
consumption  in  most  civilized  countries  is  immense. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  soap  was  first  invented  by  the 
Gauls ;  that  it  was  composed  of  tallow  and  ashes ;  and 
that  the  German  soap  was  reckoned  the  best. — Lib. 
xviii. 

Society  Islands.  These  islands,  lying  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  16"'  and  18"  S.,  and  long. 
14>T  and  15.V  \f.,  are  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
French  government.  The  principal  islands  of  the  group 
are  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Huaheine,  Raiatea.  Bona-bona,  Ta- 
haa,  and  Meura.  Papiete,  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  is  much 
resorted  to  by  American  and  other  whalers.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  oranges,  pearl-shell,  arrow-root,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  other  native  products  of  minor  commercial 
importance.  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  these  islands  has  increased  with  our  rapidly-in- 
creasing relations  with  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Panama, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  and  China.  In  1*52 
there  entered  the  port  of  Tahiti  36  vessels  under  the 
United  States  flap,  measuring  in  all  5668  tons.  Under 
all  other  flags  there  entered  141  vessels,  with  an 
gate  of  12.817  tons.  There  are  no  import  duties  d 
at  the  Society  Islands,  except  upon  spirituous  liquors 
and  wines,  and  on  fire-arms  and  munitions  of  war.  On 
the  last-named  articles  these  duties  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition. These  islands  are  under  a  different  system 
of  commercial  legislation  from  that  which  obtains  in 
the  other  French  colonial  settlements.  No  distinctions 
are  recognized  as  to  any  foreign  countries,  or  as  to  any 
.  or  domestic  ports,  with  respect  to  entering  or 
clearing  foreign  vessels,  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast.  As 
regards  alcoholic  and  other  !••  aerican  ves- 

pe  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  French  •• 
as  to  duty,  while  those  of  other  nations  pay  double  im- 
port duties.  This  distinction  is  regulated  by  arrete 
No.  65,  of  May  *.  1*.">3.  The  ports  open  to  foreign  ves- 
S--1-:  are  Papiete  and  Taunoa,  at  Tahiti ;  and  Papetoai, 
at  Meura.  S  is  permitted  without  a 

special  permission,  or  in  tirp'iit  necessity,  to  anchor  in 
any  other  ports  of  the  islands  subject  to  the  French 
protectorate.  Offenders  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  100 
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to  500  francs.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  islands  be- 
longing to  Franee  is  reserved  exclusively  to  vessels 
carrying  the  French  or  protectorate  flag.  The  penalty 
for  violating  this  restriction  is,  for  the  first  offense,  a 
line  of  from  1000  to  2000  francs,  and,  in  case  of  repeti- 
tion, double  that  sum.  Every  captain  must,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  present  to  the  di- 
rector of  customs  his  manifest,  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  ammunition  and  arms  of  every  kind,  and 
also  of  the  liquors,  which,  being  subject  to  import  du- 
ties, can  not  be  landed  without  the  authorization  of  the 
director  of  customs.  Those  who  infringe  this  regula- 
tion are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  50  to  400  francs.  Mak- 
ing a  false  declaration  respecting  prohibited  goods,  or 
those  the  sale  of  which  is  restricted,  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  from  1000  to  6000  francs. 

When  vessels  have  on  board  prohibited  goods,  spir- 
its, arms,  or  ammunition,  intended  only  for  their  own 
consumption  or  the  defense  of  the  ship,  captains  must 
present  to  the  director  of  customs  a  detailed  declaration 
of  such  kinds  of  stores  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  arrival.  The  sale  of  inanitions  of  war,  powder, 
saltpetre,  projectiles,  muskets,  arms  of  any  kind,  is 
prohibited,  except  under  special  permission  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  empire;  and  should  any  goods  of 
this  kind  be  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  landed,  they 
will  lie  confiscated,  in  addition  to  the  fine  imposed  by 
the  police  regulations.  All  spirits  or  liquors  which 
may  be  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  landed  are  liable 
to  confiscation,  as  well  as  the  boat  conveying  them  ; 
and  the  captain,  who  is  held  responsible  for  all  goods 
whi'-h  may  be  on  board,  under  whatever  conditions,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  5000  to  10,000  francs.  All  goods 
admitted  to  entry  in  the  French  establishments  of  Oce- 
ania may  be  sold  on  board,  provided  they  be  not  sold 
by  retail.  To  effect  sales  of  this  kind,  however,  a  li- 
cense of  the  first  class  must  be  previously  obtained, 
payable  in  advance,  and  for  a  period  of  llir<;<:  months. 
Sales  of  cargoes  may  also  lie  effected  on  shore,  by  open- 
ing a  store  for  that  purpose,  for  which  a  similar  license 
must  be  obtained,  and  for  the  same  period.  Wines  and 
liquors,  however,  must  be  sold  exclusively  on  shore, 
either  through  the  medium  of  a  consignee,  or  by  the 
captain  or  his  agent,  having  first  procured  the  neces- 
sary license.  Captains  of  vessels,  whenever  the  length 
of  their  stay  permits,  must  give  notice  of  their  depart- 
ure at  the  post-office  forty-eight  hours  beforehand ;  and 
when  it  is  desired  that  a  vessel  should  remain  in  port 
less  than  forty-eight  hours,  notice  to  that  effect  must 
be  given  on  the  day  of  arrival.  If  any  of  the  fines 
specified  in  the  foregoing  regulations  should  not  be  paid 
within  five  days,  at  the  farthest,  from  the  date  of  con- 
demnation, or  satisfactory  security  not  be  tendered,  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  cargo  will  be  sold,  or  the  ves- 
sel itself  be  retained,  to  liquidate  the  debt. — C<Jtn.  Ite- 
lat.  U.  8. 

Soda.     Kf.f.  AI.KALI. 

Solder,  Sodder,  or  Soder,  a  metallic  or  mineral 
composition  used  in  soldering  or  joining  together  other 
metals.  Solders  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead.  In  the  composition  there  must  be 
some  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  soldered  mixed  with 
some  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldsmiths  usually 
make  four  kinds  of  solder,  viz. :  solder  of  eight,  where 
to  seven  parts  of  silver  there  is  one  of  brass  or  < 
solder  of  six,  where  only  a  sixth  part  is  copper;  solder 
of  four,  and  solder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  cop- 
per in  the  solder  that  makes  raised  plate  come  always 
cheaper  than  flat. 

Sound  Dues.  Under  the  head  of  DENMARK  the 
reader  will  find  a  full  history  of  this  interesting  com- 
mercial question,  and  also  statistics  illustrating  the 
proportional  interest  which  every  nation  had  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  sound  dues.  Since  the  article  Di.s- 
MARK  was  in  type  the  final  treaties  (including  that  of 
the  United  States  here  given)  necessary  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  have  been  signed.  We  here  an- 


nex, as  a  supplement  to  this  question,  the  treaty  be. 
tween  the  I  'nited  States  and  Denmark,  year  1857.  We 
aNo  give  a  table  showing  the  pro  rata  division  of  the 
indemnity  which  eacli  nation  agrees  to  pay  Denmark. 

On  the  4th  January,  1850,  a  meeting  of  the  .Mi ni- 
ters of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Spain,  ami  Sweden,  and  a  Commissioner  from  Russia, 
met  at  Copenhagen  to  consider  the  disputed  question. 
On  the  17th  of  February  another  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission took  place,  when  the  same  states  were  repre- 
sented, with  the  addition  of  a  delegate  from  Oldenburg. 
At  this  meeting  a  memorandum  was  presented,  in  which 
Denmark  offered  to  accept  as  a  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sound  dues,  a  sum  of  .'if^ijiKt.OOO  rix 
dollars  (about  £3,8*8,888),  which  is  about  fifteen  and 
a  half  years'  purchase  of  2,248,579  rix  dollars,  the  av- 
erage net  revenue  from  the  dues  during  the  nine  years 
of  peace— 1842  to  1847,  and  1851  to  185:-}.  Kach  state 
interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  to  be  respons- 
ible for  the  sum  only  which  is  assigned  to  it,  but  the 
offer  to  be  binding  oh  Denmark,  on  its  acceptance  by 
all  the  states  whose  representatives  have  taken  part  in 
the  negotiation.  This  proposal  has  been  accepted,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  treaty  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Denmark  (see  next  page). 

In  the  annexed  table,  showing  the/wo  rata  amounts 
to  be  paid  by  each  nation  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
sound  dues,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  I'russia  pay  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  tdtal ;  and  that 
the  first  and  second  pay  56  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
share  apportioned  to  the  United  States  is  only  2  per 
cent.,  while  the  trade  of  this  country  would  appear  to 
be  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  IT.O  RATA  DIVISION  OF  THE  INDEMNITY 
TO  IJE.NMAKK  KOB  THE  ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  SOUND  IJCEK 
TO  BE  PAID  BY  EACH  NATION. 


CoontriM, 

R/i  IMlan.. 

I'er  Out. 

Denmark  

1,122,078 

Sweden  

1,.r,00,503 

4  •:>:, 

9750  993 

Prussia         

4  44/1  027 

\  2  •<;<» 

373,668 

J-07 

1'rj  ;i:  <; 

0-2'J 

The  I>altic  in  general  

o-« 

<:<;;  a-'.r, 

1-91 

107.012 

0-31 

218,583 

0-C2 

28,127 

<;n-nt  Hritain  

10,126,868 

C84D 

1,408,060 

4MB 

801,466 

0<86 

1,219,003 

3-48 

1,020,016 

2-91 

Portugal  

274  528 

0-77 

Sardinia  

22,928 
26  190 

0-08 

Two  Riciliea  

2*9  01.'! 

0-65 

20,434 

o-os 

1,401 

o-oo 

Turkey 

0-10 

United  States  

Mexico  

0-0_< 

0<I4 

f>  -:;7 

0  <>j 

o-m 

Uruguay  

I,80T 

0-00 

La.  J'lata  

3,261) 

0-01 

Brazil  

000,295 

1  '!.', 

430 

1C 

p-oo 

Chili              

806 

0-00 

001 

Other  countries  

866,W)8 

i-ot 

Total  

85,000.000 

(WOO 

As  to  the  basis  of  the  contribution,  it  would  have 
been  just  to  have  taken  the  quantity  of  goods  carried, 
or  duties  paid,  by  the  ships  of  each  nation  through  the 
Sound  and  the  Belt  as  determining  the  proportions  re- 
spectively to  be  paid  to  the  capitalization  of  the  dues. 
But  this  proportion  has  not  in  every  case  been  car- 
ried out,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  foregoing 
table  with  the  following,  which  exhibits  the  duti- 
by  every  nation. 
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Sai  It'll  fr. 

n  Baltic. 

Knti-rrcl  il 

t,,  Haiti,'. 

Countries 

Average 
1851->43. 

Per  Cent, 
of  the 
whole 

Average 
1851-'53 

Per  Cent. 

«,f  the 
whole 
Amount. 

PKIYILEGCl) 

United  States  

Rix  Doll. 
880 

0-593 

Rix  Doll. 
976 

0-682 

0-050 

50 

0-047 

2CO 

0-182 

259 

0-183 

11  132 

7-790 

12  35S 

8-753 

34  702 

2-1  •:!•'<; 

35755 

25-360 

2,530 

1-770 

2,524 

1-771 

6 

0-004 

0 

0-004 

645 

0-451 

451 

0-319 

5  388 

3-735 

4  925 

3-488 

The  Netherlands  

14  338 

10-033 

14,402 

10-244 

Italy  (Naples)  

366 

0-256 

3!)6 

0-281 

1  102 

0-773 

1  020 

0-723 

8  200 

5-73S 

7  284 

5-159 

19  32C 

13-523 

17  956 

12-718 

Oldenburg  

1  430 

1-007 

1,571 

1-113 

Portugal  

40 

0-032 

55 

0-03!) 

Prussia  

21  933 

15-343 

21  45(5 

15-198 

Russia  

8467 

5-925 

7,583 

5-371 

Spain  

24 

0-017 

23 

0016 

Sweden  

12,051 

8-435 

12,137 

8-597 

Austria  

c 

0-004 

6 

0-004 

NON-PKITI1.KOED. 

Buenos  Ayres  

C 

0-004 

Peru  

6 

0-004 

0-004 

Tuscany  

6 

0-004 

7 

0-005 

Total  

142,908 

100-000 

141,181 

100000 

A  Proclamation — Whereas  a  convention  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sound  dues,  was  concluded  and 
signed  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Washington, 
on  the  llth  day  of  April,  1857,  which  convention  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark,  being  desirous  to  terminate  amicably  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  arisen  between  them  in  regard  to  the 
tolls  levied  by  Denmark  on  American  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes passing  through  the  Sound  and  Belts,  and  commonly 
called  the  Sound  dues,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  and  have  named  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  Torben  Bille,  Esquire,  Knight 
of  the  Dannebrog,  and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  Honor  of 
the  same  order,  his  said  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  near  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  having  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  full  powers  in  due  form,  have 
agreed  to  and  signed  the  following  articles: 

Article  I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  declares  en- 
tire freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  in 
favor  of  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  from  and  forever 
after  the  day  when  this  convention  shall  go  into  effect  as 
hereinafter  provided.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  their  cargoes,  after  that  day,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  charges  whatever  in  passing  the  Sound  or  the 
Belts,  or  to  any  detention  in  the  said  waters ;  and  both  gov- 
ernments will  concur,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  in  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  free  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  the  shipping  of  other  nations  which  shall  not  have 
secured  the  same  freedom  and  exemption  from  charges  en- 
joyed by  that  of  the  United  States. 

Article  It.  His  Danish  Majesty  further  engages  that  the 
passages  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  shall  continue  to  be  lighted 
and  buoyed  as  heretofore,  without  any  charge  upon  American 
vessels  or  their  cargoes  on  passing  the  Sound  and  the  Belts, 
and  that  the  present  establishments  of  Danish  pilots  in  these 
waters  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  by  Denmark.  His 
Danish  Majesty  agrees  to  make  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments in  regard  to  the  lights,  buoys,  and  pilot  establishments 
in  these  waters  as  circumstances  and  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Baltic  may  require.  He  further  engages  that  no  charge 
shall  be  made,  in  consequence  of  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments, on  American  ships  and  their  cargoes  passing  through 
the  Sound  and  the  Belts. 

It  is  understood,  however,  to  be  optional  for  the  masters 
of  American  vessels  either  to  employ  in  the  said  waters  Dan- 
ish pilots,  at  reasonable  rates  fixed  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, or  to  navigate  their  vessels  without  such  assistance. 

Article  III.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements 
and  stipulation  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  whereby  the  free 
and  unlncumbered  navigation  of  American  vessels  through 
the  Sound  and  the  Belts  is  forever  secured,  the?  United  States 
agree  to  pay  to  the  government  of  Denmark,  once  for  all,  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  fight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  rix  dollars,  or  its  equivalent,  throe  hundred 
;ind  ninety-three  thousand  and  eleven  dollars  in  United  States 


currency,  at  London,  on  the  day  when  the  said  convention 
shall  go  into  full  effect,  as  herein  afterward  provided. 

Article  IV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  any  other  or  further 
privileges,  rights,  or  advantages  which  may  have  been  or  may 
be  granted  by  Denmark  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
any  other  nation  at  the  Sound  and  Belts,  or  on  her  coasts  and 
in  her  harbors,  with  reference  to  the  transit  by  land  through 
Danish  territory  of  merchandise  belonging  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  such  nation,  shall  also  be  fully  extended  tu,  and 
enjoyed  by,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  their 
vessels  and  property  in  that  quarter. 

Article  V.  The  general  convention  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  the  26th  of  April,  Ivjr,. 
and  which  was  abrogated  on  the  15th  of  April,  1850,  and  the 
provisions  contained  in  each  and  all  of  its  articles,  the  5th 
article  alone  excepted,  shall,  after  the  ratification  of  t  h : 
ent  convention,  again  become  binding  upon  the  United  States 
and  Denmark;  it  being,  however,  understood  that  a  year's 
notice  shall  suffice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  convention  hereby  renewed. 

Article  VI.  The  present  convention  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
as  the  laws  to  carry  it  into  operation  shall  be  passed  by  the 
governments  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  sum  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  shall  be  received  by  or 
tendered  to  Denmark :  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  purposes 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  signing  of  this 
convention  shall  be  allowed. 

Hut  if,  in  the  interval,  an  earlier  day  shall  be  fixed  upon 
and  carried  into  effect  for  a  free  navigation  through  the  Sound 
and  Belts  in  favor  of  any  other  power  or  powers,  the  same 
shall  simultaneously  be  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  their  cargoes,  in  anticipation  of  the  payment  of  the 
sum  stipulated  in  Article  III. ;  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  in  that  event  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  pay  to  that  of  Denmark  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
said  sum  from  the  day  the  said  immunity  shall  have  gone 
into  operation  until  the  principal  shall  have  been  paid  as 
aforesaid. 

Article  VII.  The  present  convention  shall  be  duly  ratified, 
and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  "Wash- 
ington within  ten  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if 
practicable. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  sign- 
ed the  present  convention,  in  duplicate,  and  have  thereunto 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  this  llth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-first. 

LEWIS  CABS.         [SEAL.] 
TOBISEN  BILLE.     [SKAU] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on 
both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  were 
exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  12th  instant  by 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  \V. 
de  Raasloff,  his  Danish  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  aud  Con- 
sul-general in  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  their  respect- 
ive governments : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  James  Buchanan,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said 
convention  to  he  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  eajne  and 
every  clause  and  article  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled 
with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Washington,  this  13th  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hiiu- 

[SEAI,.]    dred  and  fifty-eight,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-second. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
By  the  President : 

LEWIS  CABS,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sounding,  the  operation  of  trying  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a 
plummet  sunk  from  a  ship  to  the  bottom.  There  are 
two  plummets  used  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  hand-lead,  weighing  about  eight  or  nine 
pounds;  and  the  other  the  dccp-sca  lead,  which  weighs 
from  twenty-live  to  thirty  pounds;  and  botli  an1  >haped 
like  the  frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  The  former  is 
used  in  shallow  waters,  and  on  approaching  the  land 
after  a  sea-voyage.  Accordingly,  the  lines  used  for 
this  purpose  are  called  the  decjj-sca  lead  line,  and  the 
hand-lead  line.  The  hand-lead  line,  which  is  usually 
twenty  fathoms  in  length,  is  marked  at  every  two  or 
three  fathoms;  so  that  the  depth  of  the.  water  may  be 
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ascertained  either  in  the  day  or  night.  At  the  depth 
of  i  wo  or  three  fathoms  there  are  marks  of  black  leath- 
er; at  live  fathoms  there  is  a  wliiti;  rag;  at  seven,  a 
red  rag;  at  ten,  black  leather;  at  thirteen,  black  leath- 
er; at  fifteen,  a  white  rag;  and  at  seventeen,  a  red  rag. 

Sounding  with  the  hand-lead,  which  by  seamen  is 
called  keaviny  the  lead,  is  generally  performed  by  a  man 
who  stands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having 
the  lino  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption, 
he  holds  it  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  fathom  from  the 
plummet;  and  having  swung  the  latter  backward  and 
forward  three  or  four  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
greater  velocity,  he  swings  it  round  his  head,  and 
thence  so  far  forward  as  is  necessary ;  so  that  by  the 
lead's  .sinking  while  the  ship  advances  the  line  may 
he  almost  perpendicular  when  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
Tin  person  sounding  then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the 
water,  in  a  kind  of  song  resembling  the  cries  of  hawk- 
ers in  a  city.  Thus,  if  the  mark  of  live  fathoms  is  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  calls,  "  By  the  mark 
live;''  and  as  there  is  no  mark  at  four,  six,  eight,  etc., 
he  estimates  those  numbers,  and  calls,  "By  the  dip 
four,"  etc. ;  if  he  judges  it  to  be  a  quarter  or  a  half 
more  than  any  particular  number,  he  calls,  "  And  a 
quarter  five,"  "and  a  half  four,"  etc.  If  he  conceives 
the  depth  to  be  three  quarters  more  than  a  particular 
number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  less  than  the  next :  thus, 
at  four  fathoms  and  three  fourths  he  calls,  "A  quarter 
less  five.'' 

The  deep-sea  lead  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  twen- 
ty fathoms,  three  at  thirty,  and  four  at  forty,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  It  is  also  marked  with  a  single  knot  in 
the  middle  of  each  interval. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  plan  of  deep-sea 
soundings,  as  now  conducted  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  us. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  system  of  deep-sea 
soundings  formerly  in  use  was  not  accurate.  This 
was  simply  letting  down  a  lead,  until  by  a  shock  the 
line  became  slack ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  line  would 
run  on  without  end,  being  dragged  out  by  under-cur- 
rents,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  depth  no  shock  was 
felt. 

The  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings  now  in  practice  in 
our  navy  was  suggested  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  and  has 
been  successful  principally  from  the  adoption  of  a  lead 
invented  by  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Brooke,  U.S.N. 

This  method  is  to  take  a  cannon-ball,  bored  through 
the  middle,  and  a  wire  inserted  ;  and  so  arranged  that 
when  it  touches  bottom  the  ball  slips  off,  and  the  wire 
•with  the  line  is  drawn  up.  The  wire  has  a  cap  at  the 
end,  with  some  adhesive  matter  to  attach  particles  of 
the  bottom.  The  line  is  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so 
as  to  bear  the  weight,  and  yet  of  small  resistance  in 
sinking.  Experiment  has  proven  that  while  the  plum- 
met is  sinking  the  line  runs  out  at  an  increasing  rate 
per  minute ;  and  by  observing  when  the  rate  becomes 
constant,  we  get  the  depth,  as  a  current  would  draw 
at  a  constant  speed. 

Mr.  Maury  gives  this  law  of  descent : 

2m.  21s.  as  an  average  time  of  descent  from  400  to  500  faths. 
3m.  26s.  "  "  li  1000  "1100  " 

4m.  29s.  "  "  "  1SOO "  1900      " 

Lieutenant  Walsh,  of  the  United  States  schooner 
Fancy,  reported  a  cast  with  the  deep-sea  lead  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  feet  without  a  bottom.  His  sounding- 
line  was  an  iron  wire  more  than  eleven  miles  in  length. 
Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  United  States  brig  Dol- 
phin, reported  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fath- 
om mid-ocean  with  a  line  thirty-nine  thousand  feet  in 
length.  Captain  Dedham,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Herald,  reported  bottom  at  the  depth  of  forty-six 
thousand  feet ;  and  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Congress,  afterward,  in  attempt- 
ing to  sound  near  the  same  place,  let  go  his  plummet, 
and  saw  a  line  fifty  thousand  feet  long  run  after  it  as 


though  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  The  last 
three  attempts  were  made  according  to  the  plan  men- 
tioned  above.  For  further  interesting  items  we  refer 
to  MAUUY'S  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. — See  AT- 
LANTIC Oc'KAN. 

Soundings  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  result  of 
these  soundings  has  been  to  establish  the  hypothesis  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  a  submarine  plateau  from  the 
Newfoundland  Banks  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
We  extract  portions  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  O.  H. 
Berryman,  U.S.N.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  experimental  soundings  made  by 
him  in  the  United  States  steamer  Arctic,  to  corroborate 
the  existence  of  this  plateau. 

"UNITED  STATES  STEAMEB  ARCTIC,  New  York,  Oetuber  14, 1856 

"  Leaving  New  York  on  the  night  of  July  18,  I  steered  di- 
rectly for  St.  Johns,  where  I  arrived  on  the  29th.  Taking  in 
coal  by  the  31st,  I  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  commenced  sound- 
ing as  near  on  the  Great  Circle  as  possible,  passing  the  north 
end  of  the  'Grand  Banks'  in  latitude  48°  34'  N.,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  water,  although  the  berft  charts 
I  have  on  board  record  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  This 
difference  I  attribute  to  the  mode  of  taking  soundings  at 
the  time  that  survey  was  made.  At  intervals  of  thirty,  for- 
ty, sixty,  and  one  hundred  miles,  we  sounded,  all  attended 
with  complete  success,  but  frequently  involving  many  hours, 
both  night  and  day,  of  great  suspense  and  hard  work,  losing 
sometimes  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of  line,  sounding 
apparatus  and  all. 

"  The  great  plateau  became  so  apparent  in  themiddleof  the 
ocean,  and  our  fuel  being  considerably  reduced,  I  determined 
to  increase  the  intervals  between  the  positions,  to  enable  me 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Ireland  with  enough  soundings  to  com- 
plete a  line  entirely  across.  This  was  accomplished  on  the 
22d  of  August,  and  I  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Queenstown 
with  only  a  few  bushels  of  coal  on  board. 

"  Temperatures  were  taken  hourly  at  the  surface,  and  at 
twenty  fathoma  every  four  hours.  Attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  them  at  the  bottom  and  at  different  depths,  but  the 
results  were  so  worthless,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the 
thermometers,  that  I  abandoned  taking  them,  as  they  inter- 
fered very  much  with  the  more  important  object  of  sounding 
and  obtaining  bottom.  On  one  occasion  two  were  sent  to  the 
bottom  in  very  deep  water,  and  one  indicated  a  temperature 
of  twenty-one  degrees,  the  other  twenty-four  degrees.  On 
examining  and  comparing  the  rest  of  the  thermometers,  I 
found  them  all  differing  from  each  other  so  much,  and  some 
of  the  hands  being  broken,  I  was  sure  that  they  could  not  be 
used  with  any  proper  results. 

"Currents  were  experienced  to  the  eastward,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  miles  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  between  the  Grand 
Banks  and  those  of  Ireland.  No  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving under-currents  occurred,  there  being  always  either 
too  much  wind  or  a  high  sea.  None  appeared  to  affect  our 
soundings  very  much — so  little,  indeed,  that  frequently  the 
slack  line  would  be  coiled  or  kinked  upon  the  bottom,  show- 
ing plainly  that  it  reached  the  bottom  without  the  assistance 
of  the  lead — determining  in  my  own  mind  that,  however 
others  may  think,  the  cable  or  wire  of  the  lightest  kind  will 
here  reach  the  bottom  most  certainly. 

"Only  one  of  the  sounding  apparatus  which  was  used  re- 
mains, and  is  sent  to  the  department  for  inspection,  it  being 
somewhat  different,  we  believe,  from  any  heretofore  used — 
being  an  association  of  Brooke's  and  Massey's,  with  a  weight 
or  lead  of  my  own  adoption. 

"  The  line  used  in  sounding  was  that  obtained  from  Boston, 
which  proved  indifferent,  and  was  all  expended  before  reach- 
ing Ireland,  and  we  had  to  resort  to  two  parts  of  smaller  line 
furnished  at  the  navy-yard.  Having  eighty  thousand  fath- 
oms of  the  smaller  size  line  on  reels,  we  had  it  made  up  into 
one  of  about  four  thousand,  and  we  found  it  decidedly  the 
best  that  we  have  yet  used,  it  being  very  strong  and  small. 

"  On  both  sides  the  interest  taken  in  this  great  enterprise  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  with  every  satisfaction  that  I  can  state 
that  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  recognized 
as  having  promptly  and  efficiently  executed  the  preliminary 
and  important  survey  for  so  stupendous  a  work  as  laying  a 
telegraphic  cable  of  three  thousand  miles  long  across  an 
ocean  upward  of  two  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  nearly  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles  wide."— O.  H.  BEBBYMAN,  U.  S.  N. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  results  of  these  soundings 
in  determining  the  proposed  line  of  the  cable  of  the  At- 
lantic submarine  telegraph,  and  for  the  statistics  con- 
cerning this  line,  see  article  TELEGRAPH. 
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ABSTRACT  or  PEEP  SEA.  SOUNDINGS  AND  TEMPERATURES, 
WITH  THEIR  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES,  MADE  ON  BOARD 
THE  I'NITED  STATES  STEAMKR  "ARCTIC,"  LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDING  <  t.  II.  I'.KURTMAN,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY, 
BETWEEN  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  IRELAND,  AUGUST,  1856. 
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52 

56 
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23 
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53 

63 

51 

10 

6G 
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46  43 
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Os 

59 

CO 

53 

11 

82 
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64 

55 

56 

55 

18 

42 

162T 

49  50 

44  43 
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00 

59 

59 

60 

18 

83 
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6T 

55 

86 
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14 

83 
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55 

55 

54 

15 

TT 
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5T 

50 

50 
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52 
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55 

57 

56 

IT 
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69 
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5T 
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55 
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5T 

5T 

5T 
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56 

56 

5T 
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Tl 
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58 

59 
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57 

58 

24 
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60 

00 
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40 
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T4 

59 

GO 

62 

20 
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Tl 

59 

60 

61 
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60 
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T2 

61 

62 

60 

28 

60 
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TO 

05 

65 

62 

20 

30 
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10  05 
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69 

59 

60 

59 

30 

39 
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15  02 
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Tl 

60 

61 

62 

31 

55 
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51  43 

13  44 

30-48 

69 

62 

0-2 

61 

32 

10 

410 

51  52 

13  16 
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68 

58 

60 

61 

33 

31 

TIT 
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12  2T 

30-05 

Tl 

58 

59 

61 

34 

38 

114 

51  44 

11  24 

30-13 

69 

59 

61 

58 

NOTE. — The  soundings  in  this  table  are  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  on  the  profile,  without  regard  to  dates. 

South  America.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
American  continent  extends  from  Point  Gallenas,  in 
lat.  12°  30',  to  Cape  Horn,  in  lat.  56°  30'.  The  extent 
of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  At- 
lantic is  estimated  at  11,000  miles ;  and  the  coast  wash- 
ed by  the  Pacific,  it  is  stated  by  the  latest  geographical 
authority,  has  an  approximate  continuity  of  5800  miles. 
At  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  group  of  mount- 
ainous islands,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  forming  the  Archipelago  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  or  "  Land  of  Fire  ;"  so  called  from  the 
number  of  fires  which  its  discoverer,  Magellan,  saw 
along  its  coast  at  night,  supposed  to  have  been  volcanic. 
This  archipelago,  with  its  barren  islands  and  rocks, 
must,  however,  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the 
continent.  Immediately  north  lies  the  vast  and  almost 
uninhabited  country  of  Patagonia  ;  while  on  the  east, 
at  a  distance  of  from  300  to  400  miles  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, lie  the  Falkland  group  of  islands. 

The  vast  region  known  geographically  as  Patagonia 
extends  from  the  River  Negro,  lat.  39°,  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  lat.  53°  S.,  a  distance  of  about  970  miles 


in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  200  to  420  miles. 
It  comprises  two  distinct  physical  regions,  dillering  in 
surface  and  climate — the  one  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Andes,  the  other  on  the  east,  and  called,  respect- 
ively, Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia.  The  former  is 
claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  latter  by  Chili,  down  to  Cape  Horn. 
Both  sections  are  as  yet,  however,  inhabited  bv  abo- 
riginal races,  with  the  exception  of  a  Chilian  settlement 
at  Port  Famine,  and  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This 
division  of  Patagonia  is  comprised  in  the  Chilian  prov- 
ince of  Chiloe,  which  is  composed  of  the  archipelago 
of  that  name ;  that  of  Chonos,  of  the  most  southern 
islands,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  which  extends 
from  Rio  Negro,  and  as  far  south  as  Cape  Horn.  On 
the  eastern  division  there  are  several  ports,  among 
which  are,  Gallegos,  in  51°  38' ;  Santa  Cruz,  in  50"1  7' ; 
San  Julian,  in  49°  12' ;  Desire,  in  47°  5' ;  Nuevo  Golfo, 
in  43°  ;  and  San  Antonio,  in  41°  south.  The  few  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Indians  that  inhabit  this  inhospitable  re- 
gion subsist  upon  the  products  of  their  fishery.  The 
principal  object  of  Chili  in  colonizing  Port  Famine,  on 
the  Straits,  was  to  keep  in  check  these  nomadic  tribes, 
though  the  colony  has  also  been  used  for  penal  pur- 
poses. Cape  Horn  is  uninhabited. 

The  South  American  continent  has  on  its  Pacific 
coast  no  large  rivers.  On  the  Atlantic,  however,  are 
the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Plata,  and  a  number  . 
of  others,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  those  named, 
are  equal  in  size,  if  not  superior,  to  even  the  largest 
rivers  in  Europe.  The  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe.  Its  principal  tributaries  vary  in  length 
from  1000  to  1800  miles,  while  the  central  stream  is 
4000  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  the 
sea.  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  are  the  great  mineral 
sites  of  South  America,  and  produce  chiefly  silver,  but 
also  some  gold  and  other  metals,  especially  copper, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Chili.  The  most  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  vegetation  of  South  America 
is  the  prodigious  forests,  which  cover  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  surface.  Fruits  of  almost  every  variety 
abound,  and  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  the 
cocoa-tree  are  among  the  chief  products.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea-tree  has  been  attempted  in  Brazil,  though 
it  is  believed  without  success ;  but  ycrba  matte,  from 
which  is  prepared  the  customary  beverage  of  one  half 
of  the  peninsula,  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
Paraguay.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  severally  the 
original  colonists  of  South  America — the  former  found- 
ing the  states  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada.  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay ;  and  the  latter  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  South  American  states  all  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence between  the  years  1810  and  1825.  These 
states,  together  with  the  colonies  and  other  regions 
comprised  in  South  America,  with  their  respective 
areas,  population,  capitals,  etc.,  arc  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  derived  from  the  latest  geographical 
authority ;  though,  as  regards  the  strict  accuracy  of 
the  figures  given,  the  same  remark  applies  that  is  made 
with  reference  to  similar  tables  respecting  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  states : 


States,  etc. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Poimlation  to 
Sijuare  Mile 

Capitals. 

Population. 

.VI  '.Ms 

2  343  054 

4-29 

45  <>OU 

426,712 

1  149  336 

2-69 

287,633 

!'„;;,  DUO 

2-32 

Ouito  

Guiana   British  

96  000 

127,695 

1-33 

Georgetown  

"         Dutch 

59  705 

61  OSO 

1-02 

18.000 

27  500 

083 

Brazil 

2  973  400 

6,065,000 

2-04 

Kio  Janeiro  

266,000 

Peru 

4'.'^  7.0 

2,115,498 

424 

Lima  

Bolivia 

473  298 

1,447,000 

B-08 

<'!iiii[tii-;::i-a  

Chill 

"4  >  !'.V2 

1  1  89 

4  .'>:: 

Santiap"  

786  000 

70  I  lino 

0".>7 

Buenos  Avrcs  

100,000 

1'iirajniay  .  . 

T2,1M 

4-10 

Asuncion  

Uruguay  . 

7:!  r>;;s 

120,000 

1-03 

Patagonia,  east  of  Andes 

210000 



Falkland  Islands  

6.29T 

560 

0-09 

IVrt  Stanley  

300 

Total  

(5,762,1/40 

16,814,3'JO 

2-41 

' 
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In  the  population  given  in  the  third  column,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  uncivilized  Indian  races, 
which  probably  number  between  1,000,000  and 
1,200,000  souls.  These  arc  found  ehielly  in  tli< 
plains  o»'  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  Parana.  The 
relative  rank  of  the  South  American  states,  as  re- 
gards  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 


States,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  compar- 
ative statement,  exhibiting  the  values  of  exports  to 
each  country  from  the  United  States,  and  of  imports 
from  each  country  into  the  United  States,  during  a 
period  of  four  years,  from  1852  to  1855,  inclusive  ; 
made  up  from  United  States  Treasury  reports  for  said 
years : 


South  American  States. 

1854. 

18S5. 

1866. 

1867. 

Export*. 

Import*. 

Export!. 

Importx. 

Exports. 

Import*. 

Export!.      |       Importt. 

Jtra/il       

f4,  239,  241 
'2,193,259 
1,200,883 
761,726 
OSS,  155 
512,957 

$U,1M),;JS7 

8,832,187 

3,OT2.G49 
•2,144.!i71 
l,0i>5,406 
457,17!) 
67,534 

$4,261,273 
:;  .1  16,867 
1,318,440 
069,427 
870,646 
422,172 
66,092 

$15,218,'Ju8 

3,f;18,8% 

3,616,869 
2,545,087 
597,618 
242,709 

i-j.f)  :; 

$.0,<l'J4.9t.S 
2,867.743 
1,712,774 
1,259.863 

tl'.»,2i;2.(i;)7 
2,407,819 
4  W^M 
2,322,161 

2,907,186 
1,427,678 
1  818  B07 

$21,400.733 
3,742.4311 
3,800,518 
'J.7S4,473 
206,747 
308,497 

chili       

Argentine  Republic.  . 

1,244,233 
651,829 

217,759 
301,030 

61)7,982 
1,006,172 

.•r  

— Com.  Relat.  U.  S.  For  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
commerce  of  each  country,  see  articles  under  the  proper 
heads.— See  North  Amer.  Rev.,  xii.  432  (E.  EVERETT), 
xix.  158  (J.  SPARKS);  Weslm.  Itev.,  vi.  202;  F.<linl>. 
J.'i  >'.,  xliii.  299  ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  vi.  3 ;  Foreiyii  Quart. 
Rev.,  xviii.  455 ;  Christ.  Rev.,  xvi.  321 ;  Quart.  Rev., 
xxxii.  125;  Southern  Quart.  Rev.,  xii.  330;  Dem.  Rev., 
i.  and  ii. — See  article  AMERICA. 

Southampton,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  sea-port  town,  and  county  of  England,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  Hants,  occupying  a  penin- 
sula between  the  mouths  of  the  Test  and  Itclrin  rivers, 
at  the  head  of  Southampton  water,  12  miles  south-south- 
west from  Winchester,  on  the  southwestern  railroad,  72 
miles  southwest  from  London.  Latitude  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael's spire,  50°  54'  N.,  long.  1°  24'  2"  W.  Population 
in  1851,  35,305.  The  new  docks  on  the  east  of  the  town, 
opened  in  1842,  have  an  area  of  208  acres,  and  have  ad- 
mitted steamers  of  more  than  700  tons  burden.  The 
West  India,  Mediterranean,  and  other  mails,  have  their 
station  here,  and  the  town  communicates  by  steamers 
with  all  the  ports  of  South  England,  the  Channel  isl- 
ands, Ireland,  and  by  railroad  with  London,  and  all  the 
centre  of  England.  The  port  extends  from  near  Ports- 
mouth to  Christchurch.  Here  are  some  manufactures 
of  silks  and  carpets,  but  ship-building  and  general  com- 
merce are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Southampton 
is  now  the  point  of  departure  of  the  steamers  for  Alex- 
andria (see  ante,  p".  20),  and  a  stopping-place  for  the 
steamers  between  Bremen  and  New  York. 

South  Carolina,  one  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  is  situated  between  32°  2'  and  35°  10'  N.  lat., 
and  between  78°  24'  and  83°  30'  W.  long.  It  is  200 
miles  long  and  125  broad,  containing  28,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1790  was  240,000 ;  in  1800, 
345,591;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1820,  502,741;  in  1830, 
581,458  ;  in  1840,  594,398  ;  and  in  1850,  668,507. 

i'.miij  History. — When  the  Spaniards,  under  Vasquez 
Ayllon  (1520  and  1526),  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  what 
we  now  call  Carolina,  and  more  especially  South  Car- 
olina, they  heard  here  of  a  great  Indian  king  and  coun- 
try, both  called  Chicora  or  Cldcoria,  and  they  applied 
that  Indian  name  for  some  time  to  this  country,  with- 
out, however,  giving  to  it  very  distinct  limits.  The 
country  was  also  sometimes  called  after  its  discoverer, 
Tierra  del  Licenciado  Ayllon,  or,  shorter,  Tierra  de 
AI///.HII,  often  also  corrupted  to  Terra  de  Aullon.  Un- 
der this  name  the  Spaniards  comprehended  sometimes 
a  very  great  part  of  North  America,  sometimes  not 
more  than  this  province. 

French  Claims. — It  is  curious  enough  that  the  French 
also,  when  they  (1563)  arrived  at  the  locality  of  Ayl- 
lon's  activity,  heard  again  of  an  Indian  king  and  coun- 
try of  that  name.  In  their  ears  it  sounded,  however, 
like  Chicola  or  Chiouole.  After  the  French  navigation 
to  these  regions  we  hear  the  country  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  French  themselves  with  the  name  -/.« 
Floride  Francoise,  and  other  nations  also  called  it 
French  Florida.  The  Spaniards,  of  course,  always  con- 
sidered it  as  a  part  of  their  Spanish  Florida.  The 
French  built  on  their  Riviere  May  (St.  Mateo  or  St. 


John's  River)  a  fort,  which  they  called  Fort  Caroline 
or  Carolina.  Some  map-makers  and  geographers  ap- 
plied this  name,  as  an  appellation  of  a  country  or  ter- 
ritory, to  the  whole  region.  So  we  see,  for  instance, 
on  a  map  of  North  America  by  Cornelius  a  Judaeis 
(1593),  the  whole  French  Florida  called  Carolina,  in 
honor  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France.  It  is  curious 
that  the  same  name  was  afterward  given  to  the  same 
locality  in  honor  of  an  English  king. 

Knylish  Settlements. — The  English,  since  their  settle^ 
ments  at  Roanoke,  comprehended  the  whole  territory 
of  Carolina  under  their  widely-extended  name  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  1583.  This  grant  had,  however,  very 
slight  consequences.  The  country  was  not  settled,  not 
taken  possession  of,  not  even  sunned  or  explored. 
In  the  year  1663  Charles  II.  made  another  grant  of  all 
the  lands  between  the  36th  and  37th  degrees  of  north 
latitude  to  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  some  other 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  this  tract  was  again  called, 
in  his  honor,  Carolina;  so  that  we  may  say  we  have 
three  kings  as  godfathers  to  this  province — Charles 
IX.  of  France,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  of  England. 
By  a  second  more  ample  charter  of  the  24th  of  March, 
1667,  Charles  II.  extended  the  boundaries  of  Carolina 
from  north  latitude  29°  to  36°  30',  and  from  east  to  west 
"until  the  Pacific  Ocean."  The  country  was  divided 
into  two  great  counties — a  northern  one,  called  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  and  a  southern  one,  called  Clar- 
endon county. 

In  this  same  year  (1667)  William  Sayle,  the  appointed 
Governor  of  Carolina,  explored  and  surveyed  the  whole 
coast  of  the  province,  entering  all  the  rivers  and  mak- 
ing astronomical  observations.  He  no  doubt,  also,  pro- 
cured a  map  of  the  country  to  be  made,  but  unhappily 
this  map  is  not  preserved  for  us  Probably  the  results 
of  this  first  good  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Carolina  were 
not  then  made  known  to  the  world  at  large  ;  for  we 
find  still,  on  the  edition  of  Champlain's  maps  of  the 
year  1677,  along  the  coasts  of  Carolina,  this  inscrip- 
tion .  "  Terre  non  encore  lien  decourerte  continente  a  la 
Florida"  (a  land  not  yet. well  discovered  is  connected 
with  Florida). 

In  the  year  1729  the  whole  great  province  was  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  as  the  divid- 
ing point  on  the  coast  was  fixed  a  small  inlet  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Fear,  called  Little  River  Inlet.  In  the 
year  1733  the  province  of  Georgia  was  detached  as  a 
separate  government  of  the  old  Territory  of  Carolina, 
and  the  southern  boundaries  of  this  latter  were  fixed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  within  these 
boundaries  the  name  of  Carolina  has  been  prescribed 
ever  since.  According  to  what  we  stated,  we  may  in 
a  certain  degree  consider  the  names  of  Wingandacoa, 
Wcapemeoc,  Ould  Virginia,  Albemarle  county,  as  old 
particular  designations  for  North  Carolina;  and  the 
name  of  Chicora,  Terra  de  Ayllon,  Florida  Francoise, 
Clarendon  county,  as  particular  appellations  applied  to 
South  Carolina. — J.  G.  KOHL.  See  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with 
a  series  of  islands,  between  which  and  the  shore  there 
is  a  very  convenient  navigation.  The  main  land  is 
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naturally  divided  into  the  lower  and  upper  country. 
The  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  is  covered  with  extens- 
ive forests  of  pine,  called  pine  barrens,  interspersed 
with  marshes  and  swamps  of  a  rich  soil.  The  banks 
of  the  large  rivers  and  the  creeks  of  this  region  are 
bordered  with  a  belt  of  excellent  land,  producing  cot- 
ton and  Indian  corn  in  abundance.  The  marshes  and 
swamps  in  this  district  make  fine  rice  plantations.  The 
staple  productions  of  the  State  are  cotton  and  rice, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  Rice  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated 
by  the  tide  or  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The  sea- 
island  cotton  produced  on  the  islands  along  the  shores 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand.  Gold, 
iron,  granite,  and  marble,  are  the  principal  minerals. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  4,072,651  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  12,145,019  acres  of  unimproved 
land  in  farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $82,431,684 ;  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  was  $4,136,354. 
The  number  of  live  stock  was — horses,  97,171 ;  asses 
and  mules,  37,483  ;  milch  cows,  193,244 ;  working  oxen, 
20,507  ;  other  cattle,  563,935  ;  sheep,  285,551 ;  swine, 
1,065,503:  aggregate  value,  $15,060,015. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  1,066,277  bush- 
els ;  rye,  43,790;  Indian  corn,  16,271,454  ;  buckwheat, 
283;  oats,  2,322,155;  barley,  4583;  peas,  1,026,900; 
potatoes,  136,494 ;  sweet  potatoes,  4,337,469 :  rice, 
159,930,613  pounds ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard, 
$35,108;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $47,286;  pounds 
of  butter  made,  2,981,850;  of  cheese,  4970;  sugar,  671 
hogsheads;  maple-sugar,  200  pounds  ;  molasses,  15,904 
gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  216,281  pounds;  wool, 


pounds  produced,  487,233  ;  cotton,  300,901 ;  flax,  333 ; 
silk  cocoons,  123;  hops,  26  pounds;  tobacco,  74, •_'.<•; 
hay,  tons  of,  20,925  ;  clover  seeds,  376  bushels  :  other 
grass  seeds,  30  ;  flax-seed,  55  bushels ;  winu,  .r>xisO  gal- 
lons. Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $%: 
and  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,302,637. 

The  Great  Pedee  liiver,  450  miles  long,  rises  in  North 
Carolina,  and  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  State;. 
It  is  navigable  for  sloops  130  miles.  The  Santee,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree,  rises 
in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  about 
130  miles.  The  Saluda  is  a  branch  of  the  Congaree. 
The  Edisto  is  navigable  for  large  boats  100  miles.  The 
Savannah  washes  the  whole  southwest  border  of  the 
State,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  are  several  small- 
er rivers,  among  which  are  Cooper,  Ashley,  and  Com- 
bahee. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
13  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  §778,000, 
employing  371  males  and  572  females,  producing  goods 
valued  at  $742,220 ;  6  establishments  with  a  capital  of 
$185,700,  employing  155  persons,  and  making  1286 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $87,683 ;  287  flouring 
and  grist  mills,  448  saw-mills,  107  tanneries,  41  print- 
ing-offices, 45  newspapers  —  7  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  2 
semi-weekly,  24  weekly,  1  bi-monthly,  5  monthly, 
and  1  quarterly  publication.  Capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures, $6,060,565 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$6,200,864. 

In  June,  1856,  there  were  9  railroads,  with  846  miles 
of  road  finished  and  in  operation,  and  374  miles  in  course 
of  construction.  There  were  16  banks  and  2  branches, 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $16,073,580. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FEOM  OCTOBER  1,  1820.  TO  JULY  1,  1857,  SHOWING  ALSO  THE 
DISTRICT  TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1S41,  AND  1851. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

•l.-nrcil. 

Llistric 

--•• 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrol:, 
I,icen«f<l. 

Sept  30,  1821  

$6  8(57515 

$332  996 

$7  ''00  51  1 

$3  007  1  13 

45  342 

19  5'  '5 

10  249 

17,102 

182-' 

7  130  306 

1°3  954 

7  260  320 

2  283  5SO 

48  5'»4 

15  -':P 

1823  

6,671,993 

226,816 

6  SP8  814 

2,419  101 

54,637 

24,009 

1824  

7,833,713 

200,361) 

8,034,082 

2,100  185 

61,092 

18,878 

1825  

10,876,475 

180,267 

11,056,742 

1,892,297 

57,520 

17.081 

1826  

7  468,906 

85  070 

7,654,036 

1,534  -483 

63,820 

18,848 

18-27  

8  189,496 

133,005 

8,322  561 

1,434  106 

68,854 

24.001 

182S  

6.508,570 

42,142 

6.550,712 

1,242,048 

47,555 

25,596 

1829  

8  134,076 

40.910 

8,175  5S6 

1,139.618 

6(5.337 

•24.47.'; 

1830  

7,580,821 

46,210 

7,027,031 

1,054,01!) 

52,464 

20.405 

Total... 

Sept.  30,1831  
1832  

$77,268.596 

$6,528,605 
7,685  833 

$1,411,79J 

$46,596 

60  898 

$78,680,395 

$6,575,201 

7  752  731 

$18,173,150 

$1,238,103 
1  213  725 

566,145 

43.426 

47,893 

208,713 

29,045 

41.S::6 

5,802 

9,040 

1833  

8  337,512 

96  813 

8,434  325 

1  517705 

49,099 

37,478 

1834  

11,119,565 

88,213 

11,207,778 

1,7S7."07 

60,347 

40,496 

1835  

11,224,293 

113,718 

11,338,016 

1,891,8-5 

48,703 

33,470 

1836  

13,482,757 

201,619 

13,684,370 

2,801.301 

01,552 

35,036 

1837  

11,138,9'.I2 

81,169 

11,220,161 

2,510,800 

49,609 

39.256 

1838 

11,017  391 

24679 

11  042  070 

2,318  791 

37/242 

1839  

10  318  822 

66  604 

10,385  4''6 

3  OS6  077 

51,823 

CO  027 

184(>  

!I,!'S1,016 

55,753 

10,036,769 

2,058,870 

82,090 

25,4155 

Total... 
Sept  30  1841 

$100,834,791 
$8  Oil  392 

$842,002 
$31  8^2 

$101,676,853 
$8  043  °84 

$20,424,624 
$1  557  431 

5JO,789 
63  469 

340,070 
28,710 

12  953 

11,441 

1S42  

7  5  iS  391) 

17  324 

7  525  7'23 

1  359  405 

Cii  i::-2 

34,048 

9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  
1845  

7,754,152 
7,42'.».5S5 
8,884,770 

6,057 
3,697 
5,878 

7,760,809 

7.433,232 
8  800,048 

1,294,7(19 
1,131,515 
1,143  K'N 

71,400 
49,801 
86,763 

43,191 
48,926 
83,912 

.... 

i-.io  

0,829,535 

18942 

6,848,477 

'..0-2  5;n; 

27,679 

1847  
\               1S48  

10,428,146 

8  081  917 

3,371 

10,431,517 

8  081  917 

1,580,663 

1  485  -2:  '9 

55.429 
53  S54 

4o,7:i-' 
4-2,552 

1S4'»  
1850  

B,«89,S78 

11,446,892 

1,301 
908 

0.701.176 
11,447,800 

1,475,698 
1,988,786 

72.222 

:>•!  l"l 
63,830 

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1  851  ' 

$86,074,603 
$15  316  578 

$89,970 

$86,li;. 
$15  310  57  -i 

$13,801.251 
$2  031  312 

053,327 
81,336 

410,947 

59,172 

17,977 

1852  

ll,07o.o'l 

1I.07H  o-'i 

•'  175  i1,]  1 

89,027 

15  400  403 

ir>  too  408 

1  SlN  517 

66,200 

.     . 
IsM  

1  1,1*82,308 

$12,708 

11.  'J95,  on; 

1,7: 

39,023 

12  093  -,:ii 

1  359 

T2  TO 

3,i  42 

34,414 


1856  

17,358,298 

2  ">51 

17  ::•' 

1,90 

18;7  

10,127.  l::  4 

12,909 

16,140,408 

2,019,786 

47,940 

Nino  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Principal  Ports.— Charleston,  lat.  32°  47'  N.,  long. 
79°  48'  W.,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  has  a  spacious  harbor.  At 


the  entrance  to  the  harbor  there  is  a  sand  bar,  of  about 
i-i^ht  miles  in  length,  having  several  channels.  Three 
of  the  channels  can  only  be  used  by  ships  of  large  ton- 
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nage  ;  one,  the  ships'  channel,  has  a  depth  of  water  of 
twclvi1  lVi!t  at  ebb-tide,  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
at  flood-tide.  Ships  always  take  a  pilot,  on  account 
of  .shifting  sands,  and  are  moored  along  side  wharves 
in  safety  inside  the  harbor.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  the  State,  and  the  largest  shipping  port 
on  the  Atlantic  below  Baltimore.  The  chief  exports 
are  cotton  and  riee.  It  is  connected  with  the  interior 
by  the  South  Carolina  ami  the  Northeastern  railroads. 
The  tonnage  of  Charleston,  in  1856,  was  59,128  tons. 

Beaufort,  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Royal  Kiver,  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea, 
has  a  good  harbor,  but  on  account  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
only  small  vessels  can  enter  it.  It  has  little  or  no  com- 
m--!ve.  The  tonnage  in  l^ii  was  only  110  tons. — For 
further  particulars  as  to  South  Carolina,  see  Southern 
(iimrt.  y.Vp.,  xviii.  66,  xx.  273,  208,  iv.  247  (Sums) ; 
Di.  I  tow's  Jteo.,  viii.  24,  xi.  123;  North  American  Rev., 
xiii.  113. 

South  Sea  Bubble.  This  destructive  specula- 
tion was  commenced  in  1710,  and  the  company  incor- 
porated by  statute  in  1716.  The  bubble,  which  ruin- 
ed thousands  of  families,  exploded  in  1720,  and  the  di- 
rectors' estates,  to  the  value  of  £2,014,000  sterling, 
were  seized  in  1721.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier,  ab- 
sconded with  £100,000;  but  he  compounded  the  fraud 
for  £10,000,  and  returned  to  England  in  1743.  Al- 
most all  the  wealthy  persons  in  the  kingdom  had  be- 
come stock-jobbers  and  speculators  in  this  unfortunate 
scheme.  The  artifices  of  the  directors  had  raised  the 
shares,  originally  of  £100,  to  the  enormous  price  of 
£1000. — See  CHARLES  MACKAY'S  History  of  Modern 
Manias ;  Bankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

South  Sea  Duties.  The  British  act  of  the  9 
Ann.  c.  21,  establishing  the  South  Sea  Company,  con- 
veyed to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  America, 
from  the  Orinoco  to  Cape  Horn. 

Sovereign  (the  Coin').  The  name  of  an  ancient 
as  well  as  a  modern  English  gold  coin.  In  Henry  I.'s 
reign,  a  coin  of  this  denomination  was  issued,  of  the 
value  of  twenty-two  shillings,  and  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  gold.  In  34  Henry 
VIII.,  sovereigns  were  coined  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings,  which  afterward  (4  and  6  Edward  VI.)  passed 
for  twenty-four  and  thirty  shillings.  By  56  George 
III.,  sovereigns  of  the  new  gold  coinage  were  directed 
to  pass  for  twenty  shillings,  and  they  were  issued  from 
the  Mint  the  same  year  (1816),  and  have  since  main- 
tained the  same  value. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Seas.  The  claim  of  England 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  Arthur  was  the  first  who  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  for  Britain,  and  Alfred 
afterward  supported  this  right.  The  sovereignty  of 
England  over  the  British  seas  was 'maintained  by  Sel- 
den,  and  measures  were  taken  by  government  in  con- 
sequence, 8  Charles  I.,  in  1G33.  The  Dutch,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  it, 
but  were  roughly  treated  by  Blake  and  other  admirals. 
Russia  and  other  powers  of  the  North  armed,  to  avoid 
search,  in  1780;  again  in  1800. — HAYDN. 

Soy,  a  species  of  sauce  prepared  in  China  and  Jap- 
an from  a  small  bean,  the  produce  of  the  Dolichos  soja. 
It  is  eaten  -with  fish  and  other  articles.  It  should  be 
chosen  of  a  good  flavor,  not  too  salt  nor  too  sweet,  of 
a  good  thick  consistence,  a  brown  color,  and  clear; 
when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should  leave  a  coat  on  the 
surface,  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown  color;  if  it  do 
not,  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  should  bo  rejected. 
Japan  soy  is  deemed  superior  to  the  Chinese.  It  is 
worth,  in  bond,  from  six  to  seven  shillings  sterling  a 
gallon.  It  is  believed  to  be  extensively  counterfeited. 
— MILBURM'S  Orient.  Com. 

Spain,  or  Bspana  (Iberia,  IKspania'),  a  country 
of  southwestern  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  often  termed  colloquially 
"the  Peninsula,"  extending  between  lat.  i>63  1'  and 


•I::  -If/  N.,  and  long.  3°  20'  E.,  and  9°  21'  W.,  bounded 
north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
separate  it  from  France,  east  by  the  Mediterranean, 
M'uih  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  mercury,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  celebrated  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  time  of  the  Romans  have  long  been  abandoned, 
but  mercury  is  extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the 
mines  of  Almaden.  Lead  forms  an  important  branch 
of  mining  industry.  Coal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Astu- 
rias;  copper,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt, 
are  common,  and  rock-salt  is  abundant  in  the  hills  of 
Cardona.  The  principal  rivers  of  Spain  are,  from  north 
to  south,  the  Ter,  Llobregat,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Jucar, 
and  Segura,  flowing  east  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir, 
flowing  mostly  through  Portugal  west  and  south  to  the 
Atlantic.  Few  of  these  are  navigable,  and  those  only 
for  small  boats  near  their  mouths. 

Spanish  Colonies. — The  principal  are  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  some  smaller  islands  in  America:  the  Phil- 
ippine and  Marrianne  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  Fernando  Po  and  the  Isl- 
and of  Annabon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Ceuta,  Go- 
mera,  and  Melilla  in  Barbary. — For  a  full  account  of 
the  Colonies,  see  articles  under  these  heads. 

The  Public  Debt  of  Spain. — The  following  is  an  offi- 
cial return  of  the  state  of  the  public  debt  of  Spain  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1855: 

Three  per  cent,  stock,  payable  to  bearer,  and 

inscriptions  transferable  and  non-transfera-  Reals. 

We  (internal) 2,681,011,544 

Ditto  given  as  guarantees  for  loans  and  con- 
tracts    543,012,000 

Ditto  deferred 1,597,289,456 

Three  per  cents  (foreign) 713,594,910 

Ditto  deferred 310,978,400 

Consolidated  bonds  and  other  internal  stock, 

bearing  4  per  cent,  interest S5,S39,492 

Five  per  cent,  stock  and  inscriptions,  transfer- 
able and  non-transferable 134,178,119 

Redeemable  debt,  1st  class 331,201,486 

Certificates  of  current  debt  at  5  per  cent,  in 
paper  (C'ertificaciones  de  deuda  corriente  al 

5  por  100  a  papel) 495,393.238 

Non-consolidated  bonds 90,847,622 

Lammas  Provision  ales 56,857,833 

Bonds  payable  to  bearer  of  redeemable  debt, 

2d  class 265,400,000 

Provisional  documents  for  interest  on  the  deu- 
da corriente  a  5  por  100  ;'i  papel 129,552,659 

Bonds  of  all  kinds  of  the  debt  without  interest 

(deuda  sin  interes) 387,328,673 

Inscriptions  of  active  debt,  5  per  cent 14,260,000 

Inscriptions  of  English  claims,  5  per  cent.  . . .  !)0,000 

Ditto  in  favor  of  French  treasury 278,268.123 

Ditto  United  States 12,000,000 

Foreign  passive  debt 33,504,000 

Inscriptions  of  old  foreign  5  per  cent,  debt . . .  79,s5_'.M)0 

Ditto  foreign  3  per  cents  of  1831 1.786,133 

Actions  of  national  loan  of  IS'-'l 3,774,000 

Certificates  of  premium  on  the  Laffitte  loan. .  2,301,300 

Deferred  debt  of  1831,  without  interest 122,310,OuO 

Bonds  payable  to  bearer  of  foreign  redeemable 

debt,  2d  class 970,904. 000 

Capitals  recognized  to  the  owners  of  lay  tithes  115,075.7.5 

Certificates  of  ditto,  and  interest  on  the  same  39,677,238 
Proprietors  of  quitrents  of  the  order  of  St.  John 

of  Jerusalem 91,400 

Interests  of  the  inscription  in  favor  of  the 

French  treasury 183,760.874 

Capitalizable  Interest  :»t  3  per  cent 38,740,157 

Interests  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  debt,  home  and 

foreign 18,543,623 

Interest  in  paper  of  the  5  per  cent,  current  debt  407,040,748 

Bonds  issued  for  personal  services  (1st  class).  23,97 s.rj.j 
State  paper  issued  for  railway  undertakings 

(acciones  de  ferro  carriles) 192,200,000 

Loans  (by  decrees  and  lawt)  of  1833, 1841, 1850, 

1851,  and  1852 192,880,000 

Treasury  bills,  preferable,  with  interest 12,251,:;-;  I 

Ditto,  non-preferable 42,601,670 

Ditto,  preferable,  without  interest 149,870 

Ditto,  non-preferable,  without  intcivst l.OtN.iV.M 

Total  Reals,  1S55 13,580,406,110 

The  same  report  states  that  the  total  amount  of  re- 
deemable debt,  including  1st  and  2d  class,  purchased 
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since  the  law  of  1851  to  the  end  of  June,  1855,  was 
'J.'i-i.'J.'iS^Tl  reals,  and  cost  the  state  67,101,134  reals. 

The  climate  of  Spain  varies  exceedingly  with  eleva- 
tion and  position ;  it  is  warm  on  the  coasts ;  the  table- 
lands are  exposed  to  great  heat  in  summer,  and  ex- 
treme cold  in  winter.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  ex- 
cept in  the  elevated  and  arid  districts  of  the  central 
provinces ;  the  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
rice,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  amount  of  corn  is  often  in- 
sufficient for  home  consumption.  The  wines  of  Spain 
are  much  esteemed ;  the  principal  growths  are  those  of 
Xeres  (shorn1),  Rota,  Malaga,  Alicante,  Malvasia,  and 
Val  de  Penas ;  the  other  products  are  soda  (from  ma- 
rine plants),  honey,  wax,  and  silk,  the  latter  very 
abundant  in  the  southeastern  provinces.  In  the  south- 
ern provinces  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  have  been  ac- 
climatized, and  there  the  orange  and  citron  grow  in 
great  abundance.  The  best  building  timber  grows  in 
the  northern  coast ;  the  cork-tree,  the  kennes  oak,  and 
the  shumac-tree,  yield  valuable  products.  The  horses 
of  Andalusia  are  celebrated;  the  mules  and  asses  are 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  size.  Cattle  are  of  good 
breeds.  The  race  of  sheep  called  the  merino  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  wool ;  their  exportation 
has  always  been  prohibited,  their  pasturage  is  regu- 
lated by  ancient  laws,  and  their  number  is  reckoned  at 
five  or  six  millions. 

Commerce. — There  is  not  at  this  time,  nor  has  there 
ever  been,  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain.  But  two 
treaties  of  any  kind  have  been  negotiated  between  the 
two  governments — one  purporting  to  be  "  A  treaty  of 
friendship,  limits,  and  navigation,"  signed  October  27. 
1795 ;  the  other,  "  A  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and 
limits,"  February  22,  1821. 

In  regard  to  navigation,  the  first-mentioned  treaty 
provided  chiefly  for  a  state  of  war,  and  prescribed  the 
immunities  and  privileges  to  which  the  vessels  of  each 
should  be  entitled,  in  such  a  contingency,  in  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  etc.,  of  the  other. 

By  article  1st,  the  contracting  parties  agree  that 
there  shall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  between  his  Catholic  Majesty,  his  success- 
ors and  subjects,  and  the  United  States  and  their  citi- 
zens, without  exception  of  persons  or  places. — An.  7. 
The  citizens  and  subjects,  vessels  and  effects,  of  each 
of  the  parties,  not  to  be  liable  to  embargo  or  detention 
for  any  military  expedition,  or  other  public  or  private 
purpose,  by  either  party. — Art.  13.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  merchants  re- 
siding in  the  dominions  of  either  to  be  allowed  one  year 
from  the  declaration  of  war  to  remove  their  effects. — 
Art.  18.  Ships  of  war  of  either  party,  when  exercis- 
ing right  of  search,  to  remain  out  of  cannon-shot,  and 
to  board  with  two  or  three  men  only  ;  and  having  seen 
passport,  not  to  molest  in  any  manner,  nor  force  to  quit 
her  intended  course,  the  vessel  so  visited. — Art.  19. 
Consuls  to  be  reciprocally  established,  and  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  and  powers  enjoyed  by  those  of 
the  most  favored  nations. — Art.  22  (1st  section).  The 
two  contracting  parties  to  give  in  future  to  their  mu- 
tual commerce  all  the  extension  and  favor  which  the 
advantages  of  both  countries  may  require. 

The  treaty  of  1819,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  navigation, 
confirms  all  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
17H.');  and  as  no  limit  was  assigned  to  the  duration  of 
that  treaty,  those  stipulations  are  still  in  force,  and, 
with  subsequent  acts  of  legislation,  regulate  the  inter- 
course, navigation,  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  his  suc- 
cessors and  subjects,  between  whom  it  is  agreed  "  there 
shall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friend- 
ship, without  exception  of  persons  or  places."  The  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  though  at 
all  times  employing  but  a  limited  capital,  commenced  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution.  The 
British-American  colonists  were  permitted,  by  act  of 


Parliament,  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  in  all  articles, 
except  tobacco  and  naval  stores,  with  countries  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  This  trade  consisted  principally 
in  exporting  from  the  colonies  lumber,  latlis,  and  other 
produce  (tobacco  and  naval  stores  excepted),  and  in 
bringing  home  return  cargoes  of  wine,  salt,  fruits,  and 
other  productions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  a  more  unrestricted  trade  was 
opened  between  the  two  countries ;  but,  owing  to  the 
prohibition  on  tobacco  (a  policy  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  growth  of  that  article  in  the 
Spanish  colonial  possessions),  and  the  high  protective 
duties  on  most  of  the  other  leading  staples  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  trade  could  not  have  realized  any  hope 
of  profitable  investment,  or  given  much  encouragement 
to  commercial  enterprise.  The  wines,  fruits,  olive  oil, 
salt,  brandies,  barilla,  silks,  and  wools  of  Spain,  would 
constitute  a  profitable  and  an  easy  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  bread- 
stuff's, tobacco,  and  cotton,  if  that  country  could  be  in- 
duced to  relax  a  system  of  restrictive  policy  which  lias 
never  realized  the  benefits  it  was  designed  to  secure, 
and  has  virtually  rendered  Spain,  to  a  great  extent, 
commercially  isolated  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Her  legislation  in  regard  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  would  seem  to  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  possessing  and  securing  within 
herself  all  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  all  the  means  of  luxury,  wealth,  and  power  —  a 
principle  which,  however  gratifying  to  national  vanity 
it  may  be  in  theory,  needs  no  other  proof  of  its  utter 
impracticability,  if  not  of  its  inevitably  pernicious  con- 
sequences, than  a  reference  to  what  is  known  of  the 
history  of  Japan  or  China,  or  even  to  the  commercial 
condition  of  Spain  herself  during  the  last  half  century. 
She  has  ever  maintained  and  exercised  the  right  to  be 
the  sole  arbiter  of  her  commercial  regulations,  and,  as 
such,  permits  no  foreign  interference  with  her  policy  of 
excluding  from  her  ports  the  produce  of  the  industry 
and  soil  of  other  nations.  Two  features  stand  prom- 
inently forward  in  this  exclusive  and  restrictive  sys- 
tem :  the  first,  the  exclusion  of  commodities  from  any 
country,  except  her  colonial  empire,  especially  before 
its  dismemberment  and  consequent  diminution ;  and, 
secondly,  by  compelling  the  latter  to  consume  no  man- 
ufactured articles  except  those  of  Spain,  with  the  view 
that  all  the  precious  metals  should  be  sent  to  the  moth- 
er country,  where  they  would  remain  if  no  foreign  mer- 
chandise was  admitted.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, the  precious  metals  were  drained  oft"  to  for- 
eign countries,  in  exchange  for  the  enormous  contra- 
band importations  smuggled  into  Spain,  by  way  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  through  Portugal ;  by  way  of  the 
.Mediterranean  ;  and  also  even,  as  they  were,  and  are 
to  the  present  day,  by  way  of  Gibraltar.  Ik-sides,  an 
extensive  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Cuba  and  South  America  was  carried  on  by 
the  British-American  colonies,  thus  draining  oft'  a  large 
portion  of  the  precious  metals,  which  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  mother  country  to  monopolize,  at  a  cost  so  fatal 
to  her  commercial  prosperity.  This  contraband  trade 
was,  however,  arrested,  and  after  a  short  time  totally 
suppressed,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  yuarda-cott<ix  sta- 
tioned by  Spain  along  the  coasts,  and  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate seizure  of  all  British  colonial  vessels  found  near 
the  shores  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  trade  with  Spain  of  late  years  exhibits  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  pernicious  effect  of  a  system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  which,  however  well  it  may  have 
fulfilled  its  ends  when  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  the 
South  American  republics,  and  the  Spanish  Polynesian 
islands  all  poured  their  united  treasures  into  the  lap 
of  Spain,  and  thus  rendered  her  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
dependent of  other  nations,  lias  long  since  proved  to  bo 
the  most  serious,  if  not  the  only,  obstacle  to  her  regain- 
ing the  proud  and  prominent  position  she  once  held  in 
the  family  of  nations.  The  dilferenee  in  the  amount 
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of  exports  between  the  periods  of  1834  and  1851  is  at- 
tributable to  the  partial  relaxation  of  the  restrictive 
system  within  the  past  few  years,  particularly  the  mod- 
ifications which  the  tariff  has  undergone  since  181!); 
but  the  great  disproportion  betwri-n  imports  and  ex- 
ports, resulting  in  so  large  a  balance  against  Spain, 
shows  that  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  are  as  yet 
but  partially  abated. 

Of  the  article  of  tobacco,  about  G,000,OCO  Ibs.  is  smug- 
gled annually  from  Gibraltar  into  Spain,  and  about 
4,000,000  Ibs.  is  exported  from  the  same  depot  to  Gran, 
Algiers,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Spain,  in  the  face 
of  this  contraband,  still  maintains  her  royal  tobacco 
monopoly.  Exclusive  of  the  tobacco  smuggled  into 
Spain  from  Gibraltar,  it  is  smuggled  along  the  whole 
north  and  west  coasts  of  Spain.  The  extension  of  the 
Spanish  customs  to  the  sea-coasts  and  ports  of  Biscay 
in  1844  has  not  diminished,  but,  it  is  asserted,  has 
greatly  ^ncreased,  the  contraband  trade. — MACGREU- 
OK,  parts  13  and  14,  p.  95. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  satisfactory  results, 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms,  is  perceptibly  declining.  Various  causes 
conspire  to  this  result,  among  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  the  enormous  differential  duties 
imposed  on  imports  under  all  foreign  flags,  and  the  dis- 
criminating duties  of  port  and  navigation,  amounting 
to  100  per  cent,  on  American  vessels  in  favor  of  nation- 
al, and  what  is  styled  "  privileged  vessels ;"  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  vessels  of  nearly  all  other  foreign  nations. 
Besides,  American  vessels  are  frequently  exposed  to 
local  restrictions  (doubtless  unauthorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment) in  the  different  ports,  to  which  they  must 
either  quietly  submit,  or  incur  all  the  expense,  delay, 
and  trouble  of  protesting  against  the  action  of  officials 
whose  power  in  such  cases  is  as  unlimited  as  its  exer- 
cise is  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Vessels  of  the  follow- 
ing nations  are  ascertained  to  be  of  this  class :  England, 
France,  Holland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia.  Sardinia, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tuscany, 
Bremen,  Papal  States,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Lii- 
beck,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Sicily. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  on  the 
part  of  American  captains,  but  thus  far  without  obtain- 
ing relief.  The  United  States  consul  at  Malaga,  un- 
der date  of  April  3,  1854,  adverting  to  this  subject, 
says:  "  Although  subject  to  the  Central  Board  at  Mad- 
rid, [quarantine  regulations]  are  almost  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  local  board  of  this  city,  *  *  * 
ordering  vessels  off  to  lazarettos,  *  *  *  in  the 
face  of  clean  bills  of  health  certified  by  Spanish  con- 
suls, upon  mere  reports,  without  any  official  informa- 
tion to  warrant  such  extraordinary  measures." 

The  following  table  will  show,  approximately,  to 
what  extent  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  has  fallen  off  within  the  past  few  years. 
Most  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
Malaga. 

TONNAGE  OP  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERETI  AT  THE  POET  OF 
MALAGA  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 

Years.  Tons 

1850 16,000 

1851 11,918 

1852 1-2,010 

1853  11.375 

The  falling  off  in  tonnage  which  the  above  table  ex- 
hibits is,  however,  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  com- 
parative tables  for  1854  and  1832,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  is  carried  by  privileged  ves- 
sels ;  and  even  national  vessels,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  participate 
largely  in  this  carrying  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing with  cargoes  of  cotton  for  Malaga  and  Barcelona, 
or  with  codfish  from  Newfoundland. 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  consist  (ex- 
clusive of  silk  manufactures)  of  raw  products.  Of  these 


Years.  Tons. 

1846 15, '276 

1S47 12,288 

1S48 1569;) 

1849 13,C52 


wine,  olive  oil,  wool,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quick- 
silver, brandy,  cork -wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  wheat,  etc., 
an;  the  most  important,  and  are  almost  all  susceptible 
of  an  indefinite  iniTra.sc. 

The  great  articles  of  import  arc  colonial  products, 
obtained  principally  from  (Julm,  Porto  liico,  etc. ;  cot- 
tons and  cotton  wool;  linens,  and  hemp  and  flax; 
woolens;  salted  fish;  hardware,  gla.-s,  and  earthen- 
ware; timber,  rice,  hides,  butter  and  cheese,  etc.  Sub- 
joined is 

AN  ACCOUNT  or  TIIK  VALUES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF 
NATIVE  1  ;UOIH:<;K  i;xi'oi'.Ti:i>  IHOM  SPAIN  IN  1.-1H,  miowiNQ 

ALSO  THE  PROPORTIONAL  VALUE  OK  EACH  ARTICLE. 


Articles  in  tin!  OrdiT  of  thi-ir 
importuned 

V,,ln 

Reals  Vellon 

Amount  1 
of  Total  Value. 

Wine,  sherry  

7  1/  830  620 

22  760  768 

"      Malaga  

4,162,791 

Total  wine  

106,  '(54,  179 

22-76 

Olive-oil  

46.7117,947 

li  l'.r) 

Flour  
Quicksilver  

30,859,952 
36,236,840 

7-85 
7-71 

32,561,614 

694 

|  Raisins  

29,745,843 

6-35 

1  \Vool  

14,339,281 

3-06 

1."  30'2  902 

2-84 

13,181  455 

2-81 

12,9^2,000 

2-76 

11,287,9(13 

2-46 

Silver  in  bars  

10,004  603 

2-13 

Salt  

9,941,3-^7 

2-11 

Nuts  

5,724,628 

1-22 

Soap  

5,530,453 

1-17 

Silk  

4.155.4S5 

088 

3  477,235 

0-74 

3  441.  '204 

0-74 

Oranges  

3  8(16,31:0 

0-73 

Silk  goods  

2,759,H72 

058 

Saffron  

2,717,535 

0-57 

Hides  

2.  577,4  !6 

0-54 

2  '2'20  '.Ki5 

0-47 

Woolen  goods  

2,139,519 

0-46 

Wheat  

1,965  844 

0-42 

Shoes  

1,922  579 

0-41 

Pastas  

1  83(i  H-'lJ 

0-40 

1,656  215 

035 

Cattle  

1,601  798 

0-34 

Garbanzos,  or  chick-pea  .  .  . 
Garden  stuff  

1,600,242 
1,503,122 

034 
0-32 

White  paper  

1,479,278 

0-32 

1,440,014 

0-30 

Rice  

1  358  949 

0-29 

Sedge  mattings,  etc  
Lemons  

1,349.253 
1,209,765 

0-28 
0-26 

Sausages  

1,177,724 

0-25 

1  156  446 

024 

1  O')(i  548 

0-24 

Kidney  beans  

1,087,  03(i 

0-23 

Sugar  

1,044,879 

0-22 

Salted  codfish  

916,708 

0-20 

Grapes  

912,768 

0-19 

All  other  articles  

30,725,990 

6-56 

Total  

469,010,917 

100-00 

The  importance  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly 
carried  on  with  her  vast  possessions  in  the  New  World 
was  at  all  times  much  exaggerated  ;  and  she,  in  truth, 
was  little  better  than  an  agent  in  the  business,  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  sent  on  Spanish  bottoms  to 
the  colonies  being,  in  reality,  the  property  of  foreign 
merchants.  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  emancipation 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  has  still  some  very  val- 
uable colonies ;  and,  if  nothing  else  can,  the  astonish- 
ing progress  made  by  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  since  the 
abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system,  should  satisfy  her 
of  its  ruinous  tendency. 

New  Organization  of  Ports. — By  royal  decree  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1854,  a  new  organization  is  made  of  the  cus- 
toms service  by  land  and  sea,  the  principal  features  of 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  have  noted.  As  regards  the 
sea,  it  divides  the  service  into  four  classes.  The  first 
class  comprises  importation,  exportation,  re-exporta- 
tion, coasting-trade,  and  all  other  commercial  opera- 
tions in  the  ports  of  Alicante,  Almeria,  Barcelona,  Bil- 
boa,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Palma  de  Majorca,  San  Se- 
bastian, Santander,  Seville,  Tarragona,  and  Vigo.  In 
the  second  class,  comprising  the  ports  of  Carril,  Palo- 
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mas,  and  Rivadeo,  the  importation  of  cotton  tissues  is 
not  to  be  permitted.  In  the  ports  of  the  third  class, 
comprising  those  of  seventeen  provinces,  only  certain 
specified  articles,  principally  raw  materials,  are  to  be 
imported  and  exported ;  and  in  those  of  the  fourth  class, 
comprising  sixteen  provinces  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
onlv  coasting-trade  operations  and  exports  are  to  be 
allowed.  As  regards  the  land,  it  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  the  regulations  are  framed  solely  with  a 
view  to  prevent  smuggling.  They  do  not,  however, 
possess  sufficient  interest  for  insertion  here  at  length. 

The  principal  ports  are,  Alicant,  a  sea-port  in  Valen- 
cia, lat.  38°  20'  41"  K,  long.  30'  VV.  The  harbor  is 
open  and  spacious,  between  Cape  de  la  Hnerta  on  the 
northeast,  and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from 
each  other  about  ten  miles.  Ships  of  considerable  bur- 
den moor  from  one-fourth  to  one  mile  from  shore,  in 
from  oO  to  -10  feet  of  water ;  they  are  exposed  to  all 
winds  from  the  east-northeast  to  south  by  west;  but 
the  holding-ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  ship  having  been  driven  from  her  moorings  in  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Barcelona,  the  principal  town  of  Spain  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, in  lat.  41°  22'  N.,  and  long.  2°  10'  E.  The 
harbor  is  naturally  bad,  and  is  formed  by  a  mole  or 
jetty.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18 
to  20  feet:  but  there  is  a  bar  between  the  mole  and 
Monjni,  and  which  has  frequently  not  more  than  ten 
feet.  Vessels  inside  the  mole  are  safe.  Large  vessels 
have  to  anchor  outside,  and  are  much  incommoded  by 
the  winds. 

Bilbao,  sometimes  incorrectly  written  Belboa,  a  sea- 
port in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of 
Spain,  on  its  southwestern  coast,  on  the  rocky  and  el- 
evated extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  or  tongue 
of  land,  projecting  from  the  Isla  de  Leon  N.N.W. 
about  4£  nautical  miles.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south — where  it  joins  the  land — by  the  sea, 
and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  Population  in  1837, 
58,525.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  at  a  distance  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  tower  or  light-house  of  St. 
Sebastian  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  being 
in  lat.  36°  31'  1"  K,  long.  6°  18'  52"  W.  It  is  a  most 
conspicuous  object  to  vessels  approaching  from  the  At- 
lantic. The  light,  which  is  172  feet  high,  is  of  great 
brilliancy,  revolves  once  a  minute,  and  in  fair  weather 
may  be  seen  more  than  six  leagues  oft; 

Bay  of  Cadiz. — The  entrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  town  and  promontory  of  Rota, 
bearing  northwest  by  north,  distant  about  1 J  leagues. 
The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  affording  in  most 
places  good  anchorage.  The  port  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  where  a  large  mole  has  been  con- 
structed. 

By  a  royal  order  of  January  3,  1852,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  foreign  vessels  belonging  to  countries  where 
Spanish  vessels  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional, with  respect  to  port  dues  and  charges,  should 
enjoy  a  like  privilege  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  adja- 
cent islands ;  but,  practically,  this  decree  was  not  per- 
mitted to  apply  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  continued  subject  to  double  the  amount  of  such 
dues  and  charges  paid  by  other  foreign  and  the  nation- 
al vessels.  The  reason  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  this 
provision,  as  respects  this  country,  was  the  refusal  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  receive  vessels 
in  its  ports  on  equal  terms  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ; 
and  the  government  of  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  such 
condition,  as  it  desired  to  secure  this  benefit  lor  its  ma- 
rine, from  wheresoever  her  vessels  might  proceed.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  1854,  however,  the  American  minis- 
ter at  Madrid  was  officially  informed  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  State  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  been 
pleased  to  command  that  American  vessels  "  be  consid- 
ered in  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands  like  nation- 
al ones,  as  regards  the  duties  of  port  and  navigation,  in 


reciprocity  for  what  is  practiced  with  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels proceeding  from  the  same  places  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  reference  to  the  same  duties."  The 
official  notification  added,  that  corresponding  orders 
had  been  given,  "under  date  of  the  llth  inst.,  to  the 
general  direction  of  custom-houses  and  tariffs,"  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  dispositions  of  this  order. 

The  effect  of  the  above-recited  royal  order  will  be  to 
place  American  shipping  on  an  equality,  as  respects 
the  duties  of  port  and  navigation,  with  national  and 
privileged  vessels,  and  thus  reciprocate  the  terms  on 
which  Spanisli  vessels  have  been  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  since  1852.  Should  this  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  liberal  modification,  or  an  entire  aboli- 
tion, of  the  enormous  discriminating  duties  levied  on 
foreign  imports  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  soon  lie- 
come  a  source  of  industrial  development  and  national 
prosperity,  equally  beneficial  and  profitable  to  each. 
The  quarantine  regulations  of  Spain  have  always  been 
complicated  and  vexatious.  They  were  simplified, 
however,  by  a  sanitary  tariff,  promulgated  December, 
1855,  a  translation  of  which  is  subjoined : 

TARIFF  OF   SANITARY   DUTIES   EXACTED   IN   THE 
PORTS  AND   LAZARETTOS   OF   SPAIN. 

Entrance  Duties. — Coasting  vessels  of  more  than 
twenty  tons  burden  will  pay  one  quarter  of  a  real  per 
ton  for  the  round  voyage. 

Vessels  proceeding  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  other  ports  of  Europe,  including  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  parallel  of  the  Canary  Islands,  will  pay 
one  half  of  a  real  per  ton  for  the  round  voyage. 

Vessels  from  other  places  will  pay  one  real  per  ton 
each  voyage. 

Quarantine  Duties. — Vessels  of  even7  class  will  pay 
one  quarter  of  a  real  per  ton  each  day  they  are  subject 
to  quarantine,  whether  in  actual  lazarettos  or  undergo- 
ing observation. 

Lazaretto  Duties. — The  fee  for  each  person  in  the  laz- 
aretto will  be  four  reals  per  diem. 

Merchandise  subject  to  purification  will  pay  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  clothing  and  baggage  of  each  of  the  crew 5  reals. 

The  clothing  and  baggage  of  each  passenger 10  " 

Hides  of  cows,  per  100 6  " 

Fine  skins G  " 

Goat,  sheep,  lamb-skins,  and    the  skins  of  other 

small  animals,  per  100 2  " 

Feathers,  goats'-hair,  soft  hair,  wool,  cotton,  hemp, 

and  flax,  per  quintal 1  " 

Large  live  animals,  such  as  horses  and  mules,  each  8  " 

Small  animals,  each 4  " 

Certificates  of  Health  shall  be  made  out,  and  legally 
attested,  free  of  charge. 

Ilerjulations. — Vessels  in  quarantine  defray  all  the 
expenses  attending  the  discharge  of  merchandise,  its 
transfer  to  the  sheds  and  work-houses,  and  its  purifica- 
tion. They,  in  like  manner,  pay,  as  an  additional 
duty,  the  expenses  attending  the  application  of  hygiene 
measures,  which  must  be  employed  before  the  depart* 
ure  or  arrival  of  the  embarkations,  as  the  regulations 
dispose,  or  as  the  condition  of  the  vessel  may  require. 
During  all  the  incidents  of  quarantine,  every  possible 
facility  is  to  be  afforded  to  vessels,  no  expense  being 
permitted  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  cap- 
tain, agent,  or  consignee.  All  persons  who  perform 
quarantine  in  the  lazarettos  defray  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, inasmuch  as  the  four  reals  per  diem  which  is  ex- 
acted from  each  is  only  the  fee  for  residence. 

Where  Spanish  vessels  are  about  to  depart  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States  with  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  for  any  destination  other  than  some  port 
or  place  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  the  bond 
and  security  required  by  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of 
30th  June,  1834,  arc  exacted  in  all  such  cases,  before 
allowing  clearance  or  departure  of  the  vessels. 

A  Spanish  vessel  leaving  a  port  of  Spain  for  a  port 
in  Cuba,  but,  not  finding  there  a  satisfactory  market, 
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proceeding,  without  breaking  bulk  or  taking  in  any 
goods  lit  said  island,  to  a  port  in  the  Tinted  States, 
would  not  on  entry  be  suljci-lcd  In  ,-ny  other  or  higher 
duties  of  tonnage  or  imposts  than  .she  would  lie  it'  di- 
reet  from  a  port  of  Spain  to  the  United  States;  the 
voyage,  under  the  circumstances,  being  regarded  as 
continuous. 

COMMERCE  OK  SPAIN  IN  THE  YEAH  l-^M. 


Countries 

Imports. 

Export*. 

EUBori. 

Urals 
1  (140  5-7 

Kuala. 

s7-i  in:; 

•-'  !•  15.839 

3  84'.)  7  1  :> 

Jiiviuen  ;uul  Hamburg..  .  .  . 

4,404,308 

4  727  S77 

14,<«1,459 
"0  454  !Kri 

10  985  -•:;('> 

Tu'n  Sicilies  

42  920 

1  430  458 

Roman  States  

3.610  425 

877  162 

173,589  279 

238  421  957 

Netherlands  

3,821  034 

4  <;:j.d  '.i-'1' 

158  3°4  6°4 

305  220  302 

5  527  270 

31  9'  ,5  'HI-' 

102  5(19 

7  408  274 

Russia  

1  181!  709 

2959  131 

Sweden  

24  083  380 

4,276  887 

Tuscany  

2,31)5,346 

12,872  205 

Turkey  

1  560,021 

(jivat  Britain  

5i'i,n50.5o:i 

14,819,880 

Total  

44-'  214  919 

CS2  609  056 

ASIA. 

Philippines  

25,229,166 

7  631  364 

o  ;>n<; 

2  101  204 

Zanzibar  

872,720 

Total  

26  108  398 

9  73°  628 

AFRICA. 

Algiers  

354  209 

7,971  208 

1  1171  748 

•i0  i  go 

208  659 

579  848 

Portuguese  Possessions  .... 

32,000 

70,849 

Total  

2,626,670 

8,648  005 

AMERICA 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  
Brazil  

148.546,232 
6,395  792 

161,013,480 
9  056  339 

Chili      .. 

222  380 

7  ~'^5  872 

12  142  536 

00  000 

United  States  

111,723,880 

57,312  251 

2  511  390 

7.;   l,5'l 

M  exico  

596,370 

7  124  692 

New  Granada  

20040 

Porn  

8,654,520 

o  623  974 

Rio  de  Plata  

10,555:;'.)! 

32  680  404 

725  054 

6  810  O'K 

Venezuela  

27  118,037 

1  435  037 

411  037 

French  Colonies  

16  000  . 

English  Colonies  

13,323,623 

5,068,840 

Total  

342,535,251 

292,453.034 

Grand  total,  Reals  .  .  . 

813,485,244 

990,502,783 

Knii-ri-il. 

Cleared. 

VeiwU. 

T«n«. 

Vemli. 

T.,I,  . 

1SK3  (1'<>:"I<"1  
""  (l.ilmlhuit  ... 

I 

6698 
2068 

795,140 

5787 
1041 

629,  Oil 
158,180 

•-".IT  I 

984,977 

750  '.>•>'.> 

68.8 
78M 

787,811 

828,897 

95.320 

tmfwl  f1-"'"!''''  
1)4  (In  ballast... 

Total  

','447 

i,o.;3,;,3,i 

8072 

984,223 

The  marine  service  of  Spain  in  isr>">  consisted  of  four 
ves-els  of  the,  line,  nine  frigates,  eight  corvettes,  fifteen 
brigs  of  the  first,  and  four  of  the  second  class ;  five 
schooners,  six  sloop«,  forty  steamers,  and  three  hund- 
red and  nineteen  smaller  craft,  mounting  in  all  12oO 
ordinary,  and  280  swivel  guns. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Spain  for  the 
year  I860  are  shown  as  follows : 

Value  in  Reals. 

Imports  of  1850 87l».77 1.Ttio 

Imports  of  1855 704.150,250 

Increase  in  1850 115,621,441 

Exports  in  1850 I,043.fil0,lfi0 

Exports  in  1S55 1,246,784,599 

Decrease  in  1856 203,174,493 

From  this  exhibit  we  see  that  in  the  aggregate  there 
was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  trade  of  Spain  in  the 
year  1850  over  that  of  1855. 

Statement  showing  the  American  merchant  vessels 
which  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  five  years,  1849  to  1853  in- 
clusive : 


Years. 
1S4'»  . 
1850. 

ism  . 

1852  . 
1853. 


Total 


Vessels. 
68 
47 
46 
46 
J!0 
232 


Men. 
801 
557 
614 
673 
879 

3024 


24.:;  10 
16,493 
18,653 

21,117 
11.067 


American  and  other  foreign  vessels  can  only  trade 
between  Spain  and  other  countries;  they  can  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  Spanish  coasting,  domestic,  or  internal 
trade. 

The  navigation  and  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  does  not  increase.  The  tariff  of  Spain  ex- 
cludes most  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  grain,  breadstuff?,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  import  from  the  United  States  being 
undressed  oak  staves  for  wine-casks.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote navigation  and  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
it  is  necessary  that  high  duties,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
strictive measures  on  both  sides  should  cease. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SPAIN,  INCI.UDING  THE  CANARIES  AND  PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS:  EXHIUITINO  THE  VALVH  OP  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FKOM  EACH  CO.NTUV,  AND  TUB  TONNAGT;  OK 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ARRIVING  FROM  AND  DEPARTING  TO  EACH  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  YEARS  DESIGNATED. 


COMJ 

IKRCE. 

NAVIG 

ATIOM. 

Years. 

V 

.due  of  Export 

!. 

American 

Tonnage. 

Foreign 

rommire. 

Domestic 
Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cl  eared  from 
United  States. 

Kntercd  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
United  States. 

1845     

$452,003 

$1:4  073 

$510  704 

$1  75'  )  877 

31  498 

14,134 

10,774 

2  115 

1846  
1S47  

841,903 
2,000,716 

fll;848 

90  '.  88 

003,746 
2.10''  054 

i,9:;;>.74'> 

1  847  179 

27,981 
37  133 

16,24-2 
20,826 

6,422 
14079 

8,198 

17500 

1848  

2,380,141 

21,647 

2,407,788 

2  428  539 

43,677 

25,276 

10  849 

29  637 

I-,!'.)                

1  941.  •.'<!•' 

60,629 

2  004  831 

2  485210 

i'.S  7'  0 

27584 

11   1:97 

30542 

1850  

1  S'j  1  

3.s<i'.).302 
5555,128 

131,928 

151,180 

4,031,290 
6,700  314 

3.504,484 
i!  444  979 

1  (,T8Z 
35  •  83 

27,385 
40.151 

30.064 
2S  432 

48,848      . 
61  400 

1  s'  •_>        

3  -1  16,080 

152,417 

;!  5':7  -197 

3.300  332 

37008 

28,!>74 

t2,402 

53,532 

1853  

4,042,740 

51,848 

-1.091.  5-<S 

•1  C43.629 

47,309 

40,012 

24  '-72 

47.:  97 

1  854  

4,660,181 

7-'.4"4 

4,728,678 

5.122,458 

45.!  04 

S8.924 

10  n:>  ) 

41,231 

1855  

4,702,25-3 

441,012 

5,143,804 

6.306,108 

61,690 

55,709 

30,687 

42.303 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  NATIONAL  TONNAGE,  AND  OF  THE  XUMISER  OK  EFFICIENT  SEAMEN-  ENGAGED  IN  THE  COM- 
MERCE AND  NAT Ai.  SERVICE  OF  SPAIN,  AS  OFFICIALLY  STATED,  FOR  TUB  YEAR  1853. 


District.. 

Officers, 
Masters, 
Pilots,  etc. 

Active 
Senmeu. 

XmnK-r  of 
Vessels  over 
400  Tons. 

iberef 

la  from 
500  to  400  Tons. 

Nun,! 
from 
80  to  200  Tons. 

Nunil.iT  ,.f 
Vessels  from 
goto*" 

build. 

Steamers. 

Vessels 
building. 

2  070 

1'S  001 

4 

25 

02 

313 

39 

ii 

13 

Fcrrol  
Cartliugcna  . 
1  hivaiia  
Manilla  

3,202 

7.774 
ci'O 
93 

22,110 
20,897 
8,062 

11 

IB 

7 
8 

74 
118 
80 
16 

342 
830 

99 
84 

-112 
1103 
296 
1-244 

18 
28 
389 
10 

5 
0 
20 

69 

79 
23 

Total.. 

13,841 

75  838 

45 

263 

967 

3437 

484 

40 

177 

NOTE. — In  this  re.-uim'1  the  seamen,  tonnage,  etc.,  of  the  province  of  Porto  llico  arc  omitted;  and  there  are  some  omis- 
sions also  in  the  provinces  of  Vascougados,  Philippines,  etc. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES  WITH  SPAIN  ON  THE  ATLANTIC,  FBOM  OCTOUEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1, 


Years  ending 

Eiporto. 

Import*. 

Wher.'uf  tin 
H.illiim  mi 

r.i  \v  iw  in 
1  Specie. 

Tonnage 

Icared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import 

American 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821  

$324,70.. 

$1S9  1MM) 

$514.61)6 

$254,025 

$-21.  '2i  ill 

1822  

11  6,  '270 

67,742 

184012 

:;-22,5:;5 

$3,030 

177 

1S23  
18->4     ..    .. 

130,966 
140,436 

c.v.  oo 

866,434 

196,083 

506,870 

508,487 
5i59,56() 

5,569 

91  994 

6  n^-t 

1825  

73,M5 

82,722 

166.287 

244.064 

BOO 

"  ",r, 

1826  

71,313 

22,84] 

08,640 

332,719 

2  390 

:;  ii  •(! 

1827  

74,761 

47  ITS 

12l,<(39 

154,385 

"  •'("> 

1828 

40.  946 

199,963 

'24i  s  9 

'2io.r,vi 

83  i'.  Hi 

245 

•'  <»•;•» 

1829     

545.753 

139,732 

685,485 

.".•27,409 

50  000 

14  450 

12  719 

1830  

538,956 

61,027 

600,283 

461,267 

25.475 

9,387 

Total... 
Sept  30,  1S31  

$2,057,622 
$235,584 

$1,243,181 
$63,428 

$3,300,803 
$•299,012 

$3,075,735 
$506,072 

$86,630 
$4  000 

$167,923 
$46  439 

55,053 
4  598 

2,912 

1832  
1833  

30-2,584 

201,019 

44,681 
24,571 

347,265 

226.190 

677,483 
337,794 

2,060 

1  3'>1 

9,029 
34  408 

6,033 

f>  7"", 

£003 

1  V'7 

1834  

202,744 

25,033 

2-27.777 

04o.  s09 

9  005 

2  491 

6  136 

1  V4 

1835  

430,984 

87,230 

518,214 

468,969 

70*412 

2  328 

9  247 

1  411 

1836  

604,929 

46,280 

651  209 

793  708 

26  214 

3  400 

5  '  7  1 

4'o°l 

1837  .     ... 

230,099 

46,750 

276  849 

4(15,467 

15*  060 

10498 

"  7-'  4 

5  843 

1838  

137,405 

12,470 

149  875 

2-14,200 

12  •':;'! 

78  706 

5  '!n  I 

1  537 

1839  

310.144 

32,014 

848  168 

203.  ir3 

350 

15  r"i 

1  017 

1S40  

137,835 

5.839 

143,  (174 

220,815 

1,370 

3,7C7 

11,160 

2.419 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841   

$2,799,927 
$203,323 

$388,2',6 
$17,822 

$3,lS>S,i2J 
$221,145 

$4,668,570 
$190,727 

$151,7-1 
$12  020 

$191,086 
$3  200 

7-2,0-2-2 
7  557 

•23,070 
1  474 

1842  

333,222 

1,200 

334,422 

79  735 

1  s4-_- 

11  656 

238 

9mos.,    1843*  

50,100 

240 

5:1,340 

49,029 

7,195 

2  298 

302 

June  30,  1844  
1845  

569,631 
271,233 

23,808 
550 

5  3.439 
271,78:} 

252,127 
117  158 

17,743 

5,148 
1  676 

10,427 

135 

672 

1840  

345,442 

315.442 

147363 

465') 

6  753 

2  871 

1847  

770,748 

10,115 

780,863 

274,708 

9  500 

f.:>  r..  -2 

9  585 

1  174 

1848  

597,797 

597,707 

277,105 

5542D 

1  2  926 

1840  
1850  

169,071 
60:>,«59 

31,47!) 

28,558 

200,550 
634,217 

313,490 
380,181 

28,157 
2T,6I8 

24,413 

17,243 
13,706 

2/234 
10.5S3 

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$3,916,226 
$958,713 

$113,772 
$1,075 

$4,029,998 

$053  788 

$2,081,623 
$451  797 

ir'95,033 

$153,345 

98,684 

14  C83 

24,05'2 
1°  4''4 

1852  
1853  

498,314 
631,494 

28,208 
15,551 

520.  5-2-2 
647,045 

342,0<:6 
C35  646 

$25,700 
13  581 

$2  Voo 

10,!  68 
10  768 

8,406 

6  •""» 

1854  

1,390,348 

1  390.348 

r.:;s  r,  4 

14  032 

•-  949 

3  1C4 

1855  
1856  

1,1  8.).  158 
1,417,949 

151,  11T 
10,300 

1,340,275 
1,4-28.255 

5S2  025 

2-',254 
IS  '"23 

6,670 

7-7 

185T  

2,962,097 

13,882 

2,975,979 

692,982 

2,300 

28,611 

10,075 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SPAIN  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 

Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  mul  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821    

$-24,225 
525,200 
20,876 
9,840 
18,814 
8H,904 
62,353 
66.844 
185,952 
145,556 

$915 
1,354 
19,447 

6,'335 
20,048 

7,112 
51,190 
45,700 

$.5.140 
526,554 
40,323 
9,840 
25,149 
101.010 
69,466 
118,037 
231,652 
145,556 

$288,308 
593,656 
473,539 
308,657 
332,999 
032,303 
460,350 
421.470 
474,1  -JO 
543,271 

$5,002 
2,706 
8,540 
47,159 

'l',400 
19,200 
1,268 
15,800 
13,436 

1,174 

2.489 

S74 
750 
1,508 
1,462 
1.91-2 
3,066 
4,516 
3,017 

'177 
'356 

'zis 

1822  
1823  
1824  
1825.  .  . 

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1831   .. 

$1,140,624 

$75,121 
186,804 
136,150 
187,473 
113,049 
278,628 
824,187 
336,904 
203,724 
215,584 

$152,102 

$7,108 
1,054 
546 

43,798 

30/240 
2,5:15 
19,000 
3,035 

$1,292,726 

$82,319 
187.918 
136,696 
187,473 
137,747 
278.528 
354,433 
339,499 
228,724 
218,619 

$4,138,834 

$700,022 
740,701 
800,714 
1,112,305 
826,709 
1,000,781 
1,981,689 
868,336 
1,597,978 

1,46; 

$25,500 

21,'SOO 
1,866 
19,800 

$114,5S3 

$8,100 
400 
1,994 
3,000 
31,633 

'2,100 

11.519 

2,800 

8,634 

20,834 

1.005 
3,286 
4,845 
4.6-25 
6.374 
0.515 
1,846 
1,663 
5  0:17 
4.  i  KiO 

740 
536 

2,059 
2,880 
8,904 
8,681 
4,888 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837     .... 

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total... 
Sept  30,  1S41... 

$2,044,484 

$173,633 
221,893 

15,700 
65,700 
82,435 
1,188,840 

1.741,474 
1.019,423 
3,256,362 

$107,472 

$0,997 
16,578 

23,340 

47.718 
41,008 
6,875 
19,827 
96,855 

$2,151,956 

$183,630 
238,476 

3!)',io6 
64,608 
130,153 
1,229,403 
1,748,849 
1,689,950 
8,863,217 

$11,65>,U5 

$1,119,069 
1,065,640 
•115.0(19 
381,237 
964,628 
SiU.  110 

j.016,661 
919,846 
1,001 

1,702.'214 

$08,!'  66 
$0,534 

98JMO 

28  808 

47.7  is 

8,875 
19,827 

$70,311 

$16,184 

5S.777 
30,483 
111,50-2 
15,406 
126,642 

112,288 

407,183 

4,843 

470 
865 
0,909 

5  -  M 
7.  '20  i 
9,189 
6,608 

9,S67 

"90 

1*066 

16.826 
27,318 

28,078 

:,!  297 

1842  

9  num.,    1S43»  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846     

1S47... 

1848  .  .  . 

1849  
1850  

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

..,031 
$4,457,301 

•j.7  is.  51  n 

3,923,056 
8,212,868 
3  375.0SO 
6,948,880 
7,716,907 

$291,061 

$137,472 
114,237 
84,297 

31,040 

20:!,  701 
57,683 
11,211 

'•  i  192 

$4,504,  S03 
2.741 

i!.!  61 
:',.-2l;t.408 
3.579.:;-! 
0.000.0,-,:; 
7,727,118 

$9,444,757 

$1,710,776 
1,44! 
1,458.  -79 
1,579,074 
1,986,872 
1,650,441 
2,050,034 

$107.043 
87,966 
84,297 
81,040 
6,126 
29,460 

$8.480 
1,500 

26,033 
19,500 
24,500 

53,140 

9,576 
0.174 
7,600 
1'2,140 
18,878 
1-2,135 
21,005 

107,482 
44,014 

87,224 

:::;.7T7 
60,067 
67.687 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  
1858  

1857  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Of  the  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Sjiain 
the  following  particulars,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Cadiz,  will  be  found  interesting  : 

"OCTOBH  3,  18*5. 

"The  Queen's  decree  of  the  30th, and  order  thereon  of  the 
31st  of  July  of  the  present  year,  was  issued,  establishing  a 
Junta  coiixultina  de  aranceles,  or  a  board  of  consultation  in 
relation  to  custom-house  tariffs,  regulations,  and  all  matters 
relating  to  imports  and  exports,  with  extensive  powers,  and 
determining  their  attributions.  The  object  of  this  board  is 
declared  to  be  to  discuss  and  propose  to  the  minister  of  the 
hacienda  all  reforms  which  they  may  conceive  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  custom-house  tariff*,  and  to  occupy  themselves 
with  and  direct  all  the  proceedings  which  may  be  found  with 
respect  to  the  understanding  of  the  same,  their  application 
and  modification  ;  as  also  with  respect  to  the  reclamations  of 
foreign  powers,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  agreements  and  treaties  of 
navigation  or  commerce,  and  any  other  affair  whatever  rela- 
tive to  the  mercantile  legislation.  This  Junta  de  aran- 
celes is  to  be  a  corporation  independent  in  all  points  of  any 
other  office  of  the  state ;  and  as  such  is  clothed  with  the 
same  faculties,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  which  belong  to 
the  other  directive  centres  of  the  ministry  of  the  hacienda, 
of  a  permanent  character.  The  junta  is  empowered,  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  to  communicate  directly  with,  and 
claim  from,  Spanish  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  governors, 
and  provernors  of  provinces,  administrators  of  custom-houses, 
juntas  of  commerce,  economical  societies,  etc.,  and  any  other 
authorities,  offices,  and  corporations  whatever,  all  data  they 
may  conceive  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  business 
committed  to  them.  Copies  of  this  decree  and  order  are 
herewith,  detailing  at  length  the  persons  composing  the  jun- 
ta, and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  proceed.  This  board 
is  now  organized,  and  is  expected  to  make  a  report  pending 
the  next  session  of  the  Cortes.  It  is  presumed  that  they  will 
recommend  the  favoring  of  navigation  under  the  Spanish 
flag  ;  the  admission  of  certain  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures, 
and  other  articles  now  prohibited ;  together  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  custom-house  rev- 
enue on  imports ;  also  the  maintenance  of  the  present  monop- 
olies of  tobacco,  salt,  stamped  paper,  and  the  duties  payable 
thereon." 

Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  weights  and 
measures  are  the  established  ones  of  Castile;  the  arroba 
of  solids  being  considered  of  25  pounds,  of  16  ounces  to 
the  pound  ;  and  of  liquids,  32  cuartillas,  except  in  the 
article  of  olive-oil,  which  will  be  deemed  a  solid.  The 
quintal  will  be  of  100  pounds,  and  the  ton  of  20  quin- 
tals. The  yard  will  be  of  36  inches.  The  money  is 
the  real  de  vellon,  which  is  divided  into  100  parts,  called 
centimes. 

Moneys. — The  real  vellon  is  valued  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  United  States  at  5  cents;  20  real  vellons 
=  $1;  the  real  of  plate  is  double  the  real  vellon  =10 


cents;  1  hard  dollar  I  ••}  <lollurof  exchangc  =  10  reals 
of  new  plate  —  10$  of  old  |>late  =  20  reals  vellon  =  170 
quarters  —  361^  maravedis  of  old  plate  =  680  reals  vel- 


Gold  Cuinaye.  —  The  last  date  that  we  have  noticed 
of  the  long-continued  doubloon  series  of  Peninsular 
coinage  was  1824.  The  half  doubloon  of  that  year 
weighed  0-433  ounce,  865  fine  ;  value,  $7  75.  The  new 
gold  coin  is  a  piece  of  100  reals,  weighing  0-268  ounce, 
896  fine,  $4  96-3. 

Silver  Coinage.  —  The  principal  coin  (not  the  largest) 
seems  to  be  the  piece  of  4  reals,  or  pistareen,  which 
before  1837  was  of  the  weight  0-189  ounce  ;  fineness, 
810  ;  value,  20-7  cents.  The  standards  have  been  lately 
changed,  and  the  new  pistareen  weighs  0-166  ounce, 
fineness,  899  ;  value,  20-3  cents.  There  is  also  a  large 
piece  of  20  reals  (dollar),  worth  101-5  cents  ;  and  pieces 
of  10,  4,  2,  and  1  real  in  proportion.  —  United  States  Mint 
Report,  1857. 

Weights.  —  Gold  and  Silver  Weight.  —  Gold  and  silver 
are  weighed  by  the  Castilian  mark  of  50  castellanos, 
400  tomines,  or  4800  grains. 

Apothecaries'  Weight.  —  The  apothecaries'  weight  is 
the  Castilian,  but  the  ounce  is  divided  into  8  drachmas, 
24  escrupulos,  48  obolos,  144  caracteres,  or  576  grains. 

Commercial  Weight.  —  One  commercial  pound  is  equal 
to  2  marks  (Castilian),  or  16  ounces.  One  commercial 
ounce=8  drachmas  =  16  adarmes=576  grains.  One 
quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  pounds,  =  101'44  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  46  kilograms.  One  arroba=25  pounds 
7  ounces. 

Measures.  —  Dry  Measure.  —  Corn,  salt,  and  other  dry 
articles  are  measured  by  the  cahiz.  One  cahiz  =  12 
fanegas;  onefanega=12celemines.  The  celemine  has 
various  subdivisions,  as  £,  |,  J,  etc.  The  fanega  meas- 
ures 4322f  Spanish,  or  3439  English  cubic  inches,  and 
is  equivalent  to  1-55  English  imperial  bushels.  Five 
fanegas  are  nearly  equal  to  one  quarter  English. 

Wine  Measure.  —  One  arroba  of  wine  measures  4245 
English  imperial  gallons.  One  arroba  of  oil,  3J  En- 
glish gallons.  One  botta  =  30  arrobas  of  wine,  or  38£ 
of  oil.  The  botta  contains  127^  English  gallons,  and 
the  pipe  114f-  English  gallons. 

Long  Measure.  —  One  Spanish  foot  =  12  pulgadas,  or 
144  lines,  and  is  equivalent  to  11-128  English  inches, 
or  0*2826  of  a  French  metre.  One  palmo,  of  9  pulga- 
das, or  12  dedos,=8^  English  inches.  One  vara,  or  4 
palmos,  =33-384  English  inches,  or  0-847  of  a  metre. 
Onebraza=2  varas,  or  6  feet.  One  passo  =  5feet.  One 
estadal=4  varas,  or  12  feet.  One  cuerda=8£  varas, 
or  25J  feet. 


FOREIGN  (,'OMMEECE  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SPANISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES*  (INCLUDING  MEXICO),  FBOM  OCTOBER 

1, 1820,  TO  SEPTEMBEB  30, 1824. 


Years  ending 

Exporta. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  BO  1821   

$508,  1T6 
1,592,767 
1,372,526 
2.8-27.521 

$529,55!) 
1.828,286 
3,229.347 
5,040,966 

$1,037,735 
8,421,053 
4,601,873 

7,868,487 

$1,114,117 
2,522,988 
4,842,503 
6,786.769 

$54,893 
57,698 

$129,462 
661,117 
1,950,416 
3,674,800 

13,208 

31,747 
33,112 
61,651 

282 
361 

1554 

1822 

1S23  

1824  

Total.  .  . 

$6,31)0,990 

$10,028,U>8  |  $16,929,148 

$15,260,377 

$112,691 

$6,415,795 

139,718 

2200 

COMMEBCE  OF   TUB   UNITED   STATES   WITH   TEXAS,*  FBOM   OCTOBEB   1,  1S36,  TO  JULY  1,  1846. 


Year*  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1837  

$797,312 
1,028,818 
1,379,065 
937,072 
616,255 
278,978 
1(15/240 
196,447 
210,736 
250.240 

$210,616 

219,062 
308,017 
281,199 
292,041 
127,(!51 
37,713 
81,101 
153,056 
223,363 

$1,007,928 
1,247,880 
1,687,082 
1,218,271 
808,296 
406,929 
142,!'f>3 
277,548 
363,792 
473,603 

$16:!,384 
165,718 
318,116 
303,847 
395,026 
480,892   • 
445,399 
678,551 
755,324 
183,058 

$1,700 
825 

$17,409 
55,062 
65,688 
25,510 
17,174 
10.114 
46,427 
10,699 

284S5 
48,503 
41.177 
32,838 
24,316 
16,185 
20,065 
18.P30 
28.204 

1,092 
397 
1,008 
530 
13 
1,369 
927 
1,779 
2,221 
3,245 

1838     .  . 

1839  

1840  

1841  
1842  

9mos.,   18431  
June  30  1844  

1845  

1846  

Total... 

$5,700,163 

$1.934,119 

$7,634,282 

$3,889,315 

$2,525 

$248,083     |     271,352 

12,581 

*  The  commerce  of  Texas  from  1846,  when  it  became  one  of  the  United  States,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Texas ; 
and  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  since  its  independence,  under  the  head  of  Mexico. 
t  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
5S 
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t'OMMi.RCE    OF  THE   UNITED   STATES  WITH    SPANISH  'NVEST   INDIES   [CUBA  EXCEPTED],  TEOM   <  ICTOHF.K  1,  1820,  TO  JCLT  1, 

1807. 


Years  end  irjg 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  wu  in 
Bullion  anil  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

DumtMiiv 

Fort1  i^-n 

Total 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Porelrn 

Sept.  SO,  1821  
1822  

$175,21T 
160,486 
866,088 

30G,8.:C 
210.102 
210,858 
218,156 
222,1'.)! 
209,780 
245,638 

$;;:i.oo4 
7,6)6 
25,495 
233,718 
22,156 
12,068 
10,363 
15,677 
88,900 
27,523 

$208,821 
158,041 
281,528 
540.014 
238,258 
228,696 
2-28.519 
237,808 
248,080 
273,15:) 

$.i26.61C 

888,667 

814,076 

856.6.10 
7  8.627 
770,770 
'.09,012 
1,129,130 
838,832 
1,307.148 

$>,'(ioo 

1,950 

81,608 

21.650 

$1'2,7S7 
35.629 
22,733 
8,895 
6,669 
7,841 
13,760 
3.440 
80  '4 
7,718 

11,134 
10,680 

8,409 

5,068 
6,969 

6,879 

7.194 
7,843 
11,051 

8,724 

1,128 

re 

'  (,o.'; 

£16 

4S.) 

1823     .... 

18'4  

1825  

1826 

182T     .... 

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$2,211,304 

$201,801 
322,559 
393,992 
431,805 
&S6,035 
594,559 
517,778 
094,668 
779,049 
TT'i.-t  I) 

$427,710 

$53,245 
72,052 
27,398 
59.722 
91,622 
65  8:»9 
52,133 
80,484 
8T,848 
29,308 

$2,63J,014 

$315,040 
395,111 
421,390 
491,527 
077,057 
600,458 
569,916 
723,05.; 
8lJ6.3'.;7 
799.028 

$J,099,174 

$1,580,156 
1,8S9,182 
1,879.324 
2,246,413 
2,364,170 
8,209,043 
2,481,082 
2,636.152 
3,742,519 
1,898,732 

$57,11,5 

$35.683 
48,860 
1,080 
11,060 
70,960 
47,086 
42,823 
30,4-13 
11  5,  '2i  )7 
31,272 

$127,137 

$16,173 
9,127 

8,932 
11,100 
15,250 
8,600 
53,725 
38,783 
23.144 
46,695 

82,931 

8,272 
9,343 
13,S6J 
15,709 
21,140 
'.'•2.H7'.' 
17,071 
19,538 
2-2.547 
2-2,559 

3,014 

1,051 
717 
219 
741 
172 
4-2:: 
1.155 
2.  4  »; 
1,160 
952 

1832       

1833  

1834  

1835 

1830  

1837  

1838  

1839       

1S40  

Total... 
1841  

$5,35'J,56ii 

$721,845 
010,813 
442,034 
630,962 
6S8.149 
675,441 
825,079 
801,722 
523,292 
816,062 

$.XJ9,61C 

$28,087 
19,718 
11,821 
5,177 
20.775 
25,905 
33,!85 
37,012 
33.231 
S3,5'.)l 

$5,920,182 

$749,932 
630,531 
453,355 

642,139 
703,924 
701,316 
85.),  (164 

S3S,7.:4 
556,5-0 
fOJ,653 

$.'3,920,803 

$2,560,020 
2,517,001 
1,076,1-J5 
2,425/202 
2,  (126,253 
2,277,110 
2,141,929 
2,106,296 
1,964.801 
2,067,806 

$434,004 

$28  9°3 
18,757 

1,872 
4,083 
11.008 
15,054 
21,394 
21,550 
28,0(5 
83,758 

$-J34,055 

$17,799 
63,457 
47,943 
27,021 
53,453 
62,679 
14,157 
29,919 
27.0C4 
2.600 

172,187 

30,129 
29,505 
18,861 
28,143 
28.575 
30,056 
20,767 
85,241 
25,870 
30.744 

S,','9G 

730 
1,134 
340 

ess 
632 
1,873 
I,8t9 

1,150 

8408 

1842  

9mos.,    1843*  

June  30,  1844  

1*45  

1846  

184T  

1848  

1849  

1853  

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$6,741,399 

$961,410 
1,015,563 
810,411 
990,886 
1,144,581 
1,099,509 
1,783,459 

$308,805 

$57,200 
3'J,542 
54,143 
60997 

38,937 
43.12  . 
152,045 

$7,050,204 

$1,018,610 
1,1155,105 
864554 
1,051,853 
1,183518 
1,142.7:4 
1  ,'.  35  474 

$21,162,603 

$2,480,323 
3,001,  -223 
2,800,936 
2,850,353 
2,475,9!8 
3,870,903 
6,748,000 

$234,015 

$18,900 

61,8t6 
47,957 

133,7!>0 
ic,  i)  o 
23,880 
i     433,4'.  5 

$340.092 

$345 
2C,-277 
13,016 
19,179 
28,625 
14,700 
658 

KS3,451 

86,890 

35,010 
30,815 
31,014 
84,  UH) 
33,!  64 
87,683 

14,917 

6013 

5  ;>44 
9,4'2'J 

8,5.8 

1,MO 

3,550 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  
185T  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Specie  (Fr.  espece),  coin  and  bullion  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  in  distinction  from  paper  money. — 
See  articles  BANKS,  COINS,  PRECIOUS  METALS,  GOLD, 
and  SILVER. 

Spectacles.  An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  lenses  set  in  a  frame,  for  assisting  or  correcting  the 
defects  of  imperfect  vision.  The  lenses  are  convex  or 
concave,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  to  be 
remedied.  In  old  age  the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes 
flat,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  consequently  not  re- 
fracted sufficiently  in  passing  through  it  to  meet  on  the 
retina  and  produce  distinct  vision.  This  defect  is  rem- 
edied by  a  convex  lens,  which  produces  a  slight  con- 
vergency  of  the  rays  before  they  enter  the  eye.  Short- 
sighted people,  on  the  contrary,  require  concave  lenses ; 
because,  in  their  case,  the  indistinctness  of  vision  pro- 
ceeds from  too  great  a  curvature  of  the  pupil,  which 
causes  the  rays  to  meet  in  a  point  before  they  reach 
the  retina — a  defect  which  is  remedied  by  giving  the 
rays  a  slight  divergency  before  they  enter  the  eye. 
Spectacles  -were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  13th 
century,  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk  of  Florence, 
in  Italy,  about  A.n.  1285. — Gen.  Hist.  They  were  in- 
vented by  Roger  Bacon,  according  to  Dr.  Plott,  about 
1280.  Some  affirm  that  the  real  inventor  was  Sal  vino  ; 
and  Mr.  Manni  gives  proofs  in  favor  of  Salvino  in  his 
Treatise  on  Spectacles. — HAYDN. 

Spelter,  a  name  frequently  given  to  ZINC  ;  which 
see. 

Spermaceti  (Ger.  Wallrath ;  Fr.  Blanc  de  Baleinc, 
Sperme  de  Baleine ;  It.  Spermaceti;  Sp.  K<perma  de  Bal- 
lena;  Russ.  Spermazef),  a  product  obtained  from  the 
brain  of  the  p/ii/seter  macrocephalus,  a  species  of  whale 
inhabiting  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  brain  being  dug 
out  from  the  cavity  of  the  head,  the  oil  is  separated  from 


it  by  dripping.  The  residue  is  crude  spermaceti,  of 
which  an  ordinary-sized  whale  will  yield  twelve  barrels. 
It  then  concretes  into  a  white,  crystallized,  brittle,  semi- 
transparent,  unctuous  substance,  nearly  inodorous  and 
insipid.  On  being  cut  into  small  pieces  it  assumes  a 
flaky  aspect.  It  is  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  be- 
ing 9-433.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  in 
medicine,  etc. 

Spices  (Ger.  Spezereyen;  Du.  Speceryen;  Fr.  Ep- 
iceries,  Epices ;  It.  Spezj,  Spezierie;  Sp.  Eapecias,  /.V/r- 
cerias;  Port.  Especiaria ;  Russ.  Prdniie  korenja).  Under 
this  denomination  are  included  all  those  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  are  fragrant  to  the  smell  and  pungent 
to  the  palate ;  such  as  cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  allspice, 
etc. 

The  ordinary  spices  which  are  used  in  housekeeping, 
and  are  sold  by  the  grocer  are  pepper  (white,  Mack. 
and  cayenne),  mustard,  ginger,  nuti><<  :>>iciitn 

or  allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  cassia.  All  of  these 
spices  are  more  or  less  pungent  to  the  taste  and  stim- 
ulating to  the  stomach,  and  are  used  as  additions  to 
food,  not  as  food  itself.  For  these  qualities  they  de- 
pend upon  an  essential  oil  in  most  cases,  varying  in 
each  particular  case.  Pepper,  however,  has  a  nitro- 
genized  principle,  similar  in  composition  to  them  and 
catfein,  and  called  y 

Pepper  is  the  produce  of  two  allied  plants  (known  as 
Piper  nigrum  and  l/Htt/nm),  and  the  part  used  is  the 
berry,  dried  in  the  sun.  Black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  the  berry  of  Piper  nigrum;  the 
former  being  the  entire  berry,  ground,  while  the  latter 
consists  of  the  berry  deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  or 
]\\\^k.  before  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Long  pepper  is 
not  ground,  and  is  not  much  used  in  the  present  day. 
Pepper-corns,  being  these  berries,  are  imported  from 
Penang,  Malabar,  and  Sumatra.  The  best  are  those 
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which  arc  not  too  small,  nor  too  much  shrunk  in  dry- 
ing, but  which  feel  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  sink  in  wa- 
ter. In  looking  at  a  section,  the  outer  part,  which  is 
black,  or  reddish  black,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  inner  or  central,  which  is  more  or  less  white,  and 
brittle,  hard  toward  the  exterior,  and  soft  and  pow- 
dery toward  the  centre.  In  separating  these  parts,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  white  pepper,  an  inner 
reddish  covering  remains  attached  to  the  internal  white 
structure,  and  this  being  ground  up  with  it,  is  faintly 
indicated  in  the  pure  white  pepper-powder  by  small 
reddish  specks.  The  active  properties  of  this  spice  de- 
pend upon  an  acnd  resin,  an  essential  oil,  and  a  sub- 
stance before  alluded  to,  called  piperw.  The  outer 
cortical  part  contains  the  resin,  in  the  inner  coat  lies 
the  oil,  and  within  the  internal  or  white  structure  is 
the  piperin. 

1'upper,  both  black  and  white,  is  adulterated  with  a 
variety  of  articles — as,  the  flour  of  linseed,  mustard, 
wheat,  sago,  and  arrow-root.  Pepper-dust,  also,  being 
the  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  warehouses,  and  known 
as  P.D.,  is  largely  used  in  making  up  low-priced  pep- 
per. Powdered  cayenne  is  likewise  said  to  be  used, 
but,  according  to  Dr.  llassall,  not  to  any  extent. 
Chemistiy  and  our  natural  senses  are  greatly  at  fault 
in  detecting  these  adulterations ;  and  the  microscope 
is  the  chief  means  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed, 
and,  as  is  proved,  a  very  sufficient  one. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  composed  of  the  pods  of  several 
species  of  capsicum,  which  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  America,  cultivated  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 
Each  pod  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  an  outer  skin,  an 
inner  parenchymatous  substance,  and  a  quantity  of 
small  seeds.  All  these  are  ground  up  to  constitute 
the  pepper  sold  as  cayenne,  but  it  is  to  the  first  that  it 
chiefly  owes  its  pungent  taste.  It  contains  a  very  act- 
ive principle  which  is  called  capsicin,  and  of  which  a 
very  minute  quantity,  even  as  little  as  half  a  grain, 
diffused  throughout  a  room  will  set  a  whole  party  of 
people  sneezing.  This  pepper  is  far  more  subject  to 
adulterations  than  black  and  white  pepper,  and  is  in 
fact  scarcely  ever  free  from  mixture  either  with  red- 
lead,  red-ochre,  or  common  salt — four  only  out  of  nine- 
ty-eight samples  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall  being  per- 
fectly genuine ;  thirteen  presented  red-lead,  often  in 
poisonous  quantities,  and  in  seven  Venetian-red,  red- 
ochre,  or  brick-dust,  were  found.  Six  of  the  samples 
contained  salt  in  large  quantities,  with  rice  and  color- 
ing matter,  and  in  the  same  number  also  appeared  rice 
mixed  with  turmeric  and  caj'enne,  and  colored  with 
red-lead  or  some  ferruginous  earth.  It  is  said  that 
this  pepper  is  often  imported  in  a  ground  state,  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  of  this  sophistication  is  due  to 
foreign  roguery.  The  mineral  ingredients  are  easily 
detected  by  chemical  means,  as  red-led,  vermilion, 
etc. ;  but  for  the  most  of  the  other  articles  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  is  again  required.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  difficulty  in  detecting  adulterations,  it  behooves 
us  all  to  deal  for  our  peppers  only  with  those  who  are 
of  high  character  and  standing  in  the  trade ;  but  as 
our  senses  tell  us  pretty  clearly  the  strength  of  the 
spice,  and  as  all  the  adulterations  of  black  and  white 
pepper  are  tolerably  innocent,  no  harm  accrues,  except 
to  the  purse,  from  the  substitution  of  a  weak  spice  for 
a  strong  one.  In  the  case,  however,  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, the  presence  of  red-led,  vermilion,  or  other  min- 
eral coloring  matter  is  of  serious  importance,  and 
should  be  cautiously  avoided  by  a  careful  dealing  with 
honest  tradesmen. — See  CAYENNE  and  PEPPEI:. 

Mustard  is  obtained  from  the  plants  known  as  the 
black  and  white  mustard  plant  (Sinapis  nigra  and  alba). 
The  former  of  these  has  smooth  seed-vessels,  and  red- 
dish or  blackish-brown  seeds,  which  are  very  pungent ; 
while  the  latter  has  rough  or  hairy  pods  and  yellow 
seeds,  less  pungent  than  those  of  the  black  mustard. 
The  seeds  of  the  black  mustard  are  composed  of  cel- 


lulose matter,  containing  in  addition  a  volatile  and  a 
fixed  oil  of  mustard ;  also,  two  peculiar  substances 
known  as  mjronic  acid  and  myrocene,  all  of  which  are 
deficient  in  white  mustard  seed.  The  fixed  oil  exists 
in  the  seed,  but  the  volatile  oil  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  the 
joint  action  of  water,  and  a  peculiar  coagulablo  albu- 
minous matter,  called  myrocene,  upon  a  substance  very 
imperfectly  known,  which  is  termed  myronic  acid.  This 
acid  has  no  smell,  and  is  not  volatile,  but  is  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Heat 
coagulates  myrocene,  which  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  oil,  and  hence  mustard  should  al- 
ways be  mixed  with  hot  water  to  develop  its  pungent 
powers  properly. 

Adulteration  in  this  article  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
and  a  pretty  invariable  one ;  for  in  no  single  case  did 
Dr.  Hassall  find  pure  mustard  seed  sold  in  London. 
The  nature  of  the  admixture  was  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  same,  genuine  mustard  being  more  or  less  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour,  and  colored  with  turmeric.  Even 
in  the  case  of  an  article  which  was  specially  sent  up 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  as  a  perfectly  pure  specimen, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  turmeric  was  discovered,  which 
the  manufacturer  afterward  candidly  admitted  was 
added  to  the  mustard  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
its  color.  This  admission  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  Lancet  Commissioners,  as  the  quantity  was  onlv 
two  ounces  in  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one  part  in  448.  In 
purchasing  mustard,  there  is  no  guide  short  of  the  mi- 
croscope but  the  palate,  as  the  full  power  is  not  devel- 
oped until  the  flour  is  mixed  with  hot  water.  The 
adulterations  are,  however,  only  of  importance  as  far 
as  the  money-value  is  concerned,  as  the  turmeric  is  in- 
nocent enough  of  all  other  mischief.  Most  people  can 
judge  of  the  strength  of  this  spice  when  it  is  used,  and 
they  may  therefore  readily  take  this  as  their  guide  in 
dealing  with  their  grocer  for  future  orders. 

Ginger  is  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  is  the  root  of  the  Zwgiler  qffici- 
nale,  a  perennial  plant,  of  which  the  stem  reaches  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  roots  are  dug  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year ;  they  are  well  washed,  and 
then  they  are  stripped  of  their  outer  skin,  or  left  as 
they  are,  constituting  in  this  way  the  two  primary  di- 
visions of  ginger  into  coated  and  uncoated;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  is  sometimes  imported  from  Jamaica  in  a 
green  state,  preserved  in  jars  with  sirup.  The  two 
first  divisions  are  sold  either  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  imported,  or  finely  ground,  and  sifted  with  great 
care.  Ginger  owes  its  pungency  to  a  volatile  oil,  with 
an  acrid  resin,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  mixed 
up  with  other  vegetable  substances,  as  gum,  starch, 
and  woody  fibre.  Ground  ginger  contains  all  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  root.  It  is  adulterated  with 
wheat  flour,  sago,  potato  flour,  cayenne  pepper,  mustard 
husks,  and  turmeric  powder,  none  of  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  the  fraud  is  only  on  the  pocket, 

Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  both  obtained  from  the  nut- 
meg-tree, of  which  there  are  three  species — Myristica 
fragrans,  M.  fatua,  and  M.  malabarica.  Together 
they  are  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  a  pear-tree,  and  produces  a  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  peach,  but  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  smooth 
externally.  The  outer  fleshy  part  of  this  is  the  peri- 
carp, and  this  when  ripe  separates  into  two  longitu- 
dinal sections,  within  which  lies  the  seed  proper,  or 
nutmeg,  inclosed  in  two  coats,  besides  the  mace,  which 
fills  up  the  space  between  these  and  the  pericarp.  The 
tree  known  to  botanists  as  Myrislica  fragrans,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Molucca  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  Singapore,  Penang,  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
Bengal,  Madagascar,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  these 
trees  produce  the  true  nutmeg  of  commerce,  which  is 
round,  and  of  a  strong  aromatic  flavor  and  smell.  A 
second  and  inferior  kind,  called  the  wild  or  false  nut- 
meg, is  obtained  from  the  Myristica  fatua  and  M.  mala,- 
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barica,  growing  in  a  wild  state;  and  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  nutmeg  by  being  longer  and 
paler  than  it.  Mace  is  also  true  or  wild,  according  as 
it  is  obtained  from  cither  kind  of  nutmeg-tree.  As 
imported  into  this  country,  the  true  mace  is  of  a  golden 
or  orange  yellow,  transparent  and  horny.  False  or 
wild  mace  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  deficient  in  flavor 
and  smell.  The  nutmeg,  as  well  as  the  mace,  contains 
a  fixed,  and  also  a  volatile  oil,  as  well  as  starch  and 
woody  matter. 

Adulteration. — It  might  readily  be  supposed,  as  these 
spices  are  not  powdered,  but  are  sold  as  imported,  that 
no  adulteration  could  possibly  be  practiced;  and  it 
appears,  in  reality,  that  very  little  is  attempted.  The 
only  fraud  is  found  to  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
volatile  oil  by  distillation,  which  deprives  the  nutmeg 
and  mace  of  their  chief  flavor  and  utility  as  spices.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  nutmeg  from  insects,  it  is  often 
soaked  in  lime  water,  or  covered  with  powdered  lime ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fraud,  but  rather  a  pre- 
servative. It  therefore  need  not  be  guarded  against, 
but  the  presence  of  the  full  complement  of  oil  should, 
if  possible,  be  insured.  This  can  only  be  done  in  prac- 
tice by  attending  to  the  flavor  and  smell,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  recognized  genuine  article.  The 
shape  is  a  good  guide  to  the  true  nutmeg,  and  pur- 
chasers should  always  select  those  of  a  round  form, 
avoiding  those  which  are  like  dates  in  appearance,  or 
even  at  all  elongated  beyond  a  very  slight  departure 
from  the  true  circle. 

Pimento,  or  Allspice,  also  called  Jamaica  pepper,  is 
the  berry  of  a  tree  bearing  the  first  name,  and  growing 
in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  it  is  imported  in  bags. 
There  are  two  qualities  of  it,  but  only  one  is  extens- 
ively used  in  this  country. 

Pimento,  like  most  other  spices,  owes  its  qualities 
as  a  condiment  to  its  essential  oil,  which  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  berries  mixed  with 
gummy  and  resinous  matter,  astringent  extract  and 
fatty  oil.  This  essential  oil  is  readily  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. The  adulteration  of  this  spice  is  so  trifling 
as  scarcely  to  require  alluding  to;  and  as  the  price  of 
pimento  at  present  in  the  London  market  is  from  4£d. 
to  4|rf.  per  lb.,  with  a  duty  of  5s.  per  cwt.,  the  retailers 
make  a  fair  profit  in  selling  it  at  8d.  and  need  not  have 
recourse  to  adulteration. — See  PIMENTO. 

Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  the  Caryophillus  aromat- 
icus,  which  is  grown  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Sumatra, 
the  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  Martinique,  and  St. 
Vincent.  They  present  a  peculiar  oblong  appearance, 
too  well  known  to  need  minute  description,  with  a 
pungent  and  aromatic  taste,  which  is  highly  agreeable 
to  most  people.  Like  the  other  spices,  cloves  contain 
an  essential  oil,  besides  resin,  tannin,  and  woody  fibre. 
The  oil  is  extracted  in  considerable  quantities,  and 


sold  separately  for  various  purposes.  The  whole- 
sale price  is  from  4±d.  to  1*.  2t/.  per  lb. ;  and  the  duty 
being  2d.  per  lb.,  together  with  the  retailer's  profit, 
bring  them  up  to  the  retail  price  of  Is.  for  Bourbon  and 
Cayenne,  Is.  id.  for  superior  Bourbon,  and  2s.  for  Pe- 
nang  cloves. 

Cinnamon  and  Cassia  arc  the  bark  of  two  species  of 
Cinnamonum ;  that  producing  the  former  bearing  the 
specific  name  Zeylanicum.  The  cinnamon-tree  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  Ceylon,  but  sparingly  in  Bombay, 
Malabar,  and  Java.  The  bark,  as  sold,  is  peeled  from 
the  three-year  old  branches,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and 
its  quality  varies  considerably,  but  its  external  char- 
acters are  generally  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Cassia, 
or  the  bark  of  the  Cinnamonum  cassia,  is  brought  from 
China,  Malabar,  Bombay,  and  the  Mauritius;  it  re- 
sembles the  true  cinnamon  in  flavor,  though  less  deli- 
cate and  not  so  sweet,  and  attended  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bitterness.  It  is  constantly  substituted  for  cin- 
namon, and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  our  ordinary 
senses,  if  possible. 

The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  not  much  thicker  than 
drawing-paper,  and  breaks  with  an  uneven  margin, 
showing  a  coarse  arrangement  of  its  fibres.  It  also 
consists  of  several  concentric  layers  of  bark,  one  with- 
in the  other.  These  are  called  quills,  and  are  of  a  pale 
brown,  with  a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  unaccompanied  by 
any  bitterness  or  astringency. 

Cassia  bark  is  considerably  thicker  and  coarser,  and 
has  a  short  fracture  and  smooth  edge.  It  has  general- 
ly only  one,  or  at  most  two  quills,  within  the  external 
one ;  and  the  taste  is  a  coarse  imitation  of  cinnamon, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  leave  an  astringent  bitter  on 
the  tongue.  By  these  characters  the  bark  of  the  one, 
when  whole,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other ;  but 
when  powdered,  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  required 
to  detect  the  imposition,  which  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed ;  and,  failing  this,  the  character  of  the  vendor  is 
the  only  safeguard.  Cassia  buds  are  also  imported. 

The  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  chiefly  produced  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  the  Laurus  cinnamomi  of  botan- 
ists, the  Kooroondoo-gaha  of  the  Singhalese,  a  plant 
which  appears  to  have  flourished  in  that  island  from 
the  earliest  period.  We  learn  from  Scriptural  history 
that  this  spice  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
religious  ceremonies ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  supplies  were  derived  from  the  Arabian  merchants 
who  traded  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  East. 

Mixed  spice,  as  implied  by  the  name,  is  a  compound 
of  the  various  ordinary  spices,  as  ginger,  pimento,  cas- 
sia, etc.  It  is  largely  adulterated,  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  recommended,  nor  is  its  use  at  all  required,  in- 
asmuch as  the  cook  may  in  all  cases  use  her  own  judg- 
ment to  greater  advantage. 


IMPORTS  OP  SPICES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOK  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JTTNK  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Mace. 

Nutmegs. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

IY)<I"  '• 

Pond*. 

Value.   |  Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vnlue 

Pounds. 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1  ,5d7 
132,53'.. 

$614 
73,94G 

Holland  

5,277 

$2,68D 

9,330 

$2,691 

5,510 

$2,064 

'2,'l'75 

'$145 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

10  358 

52? 

10,832 

5,372 

49,158 
8,371 
108,720 

3,4S5 
468 

±>,473 
4,527 
69,715 
1,467 
251 

19,787 
2,200 
31,167 

1,243 
606 

9,721 

1,180,050 

70.154 

6,317 

2,008 

M.'.'P:; 

42,543 

4  277 

4.07:' 

Canada  

British  Wp*t  Indies  

100 

23 

4108 

198 

4,73Ci 
1,800 

14 
55 

British  Australia  .  . 

,       400 
131,878 
10,751 

175 
83.965 
5,864 

27,789 

16,786 

22,G60 

4  5-'  I 

066 

3,650,132 

199,370 

French  Guiana    

ibjsoa 

47- 

'4,009 

(Julia  

forto  Hi  co                                  .... 

208 

89 

Madeira  

60 
'3,'l70 

C 
"l69 

Africa  

1,120,937 

r,i>,:>i- 

Havti  

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Kepub. 
China  

801 
2,140 

558 
!)9C 

8,000 

501 

Total  

$'26,754 

WXi.440 

1,108,881 

•ji;r>,:;:iv! 

1,948,008 

$27'.V-'8I 

SPI 
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IMPORTS  oc  SPICES  INTO  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  XIBCAI.  YEAH  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1857. — Continued. 


Whence  imported. 

l'*|.|.«ir,  K.-d. 

Pimento. 

Cu>iA. 

GillKLT,   (irollllil. 

Ginger,  in  Root. 

Pounds 

Valuo. 

Pounds. 

Vulue. 

faaaSi. 

Value. 

Pound*. 

Value. 

POBudj. 

Vjlnj. 

Holland  

2,528 

$27* 

Dutch  \Vest  Indies 

(,tto 

$187 

82,089 

119,870 

1,946 
10,744 

Kngland  

16 

$9 

M**s6 

V,bw 

4S 

$8 

116,390 

$4,834 

British  North  American  Possessions 
British  West  Indies                .  . 

3,445,077 

238,731 

CO 

4 

MOO 

24 

34,016 
160 
302,104 
836,684 

1,724 
8 
10,2-^ 
21,784 

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

2,460 

86 

314,076 
35,112 

3V.512 
5,  '265 

5,330 

281 

42,000 

6,884 

7,178 

531 

13,946 

455 

Porto  Kico      .             

135 

12 

\frica                                         ... 

7,371 

251 

168,319 
6,760 

4,329 

in 

Hayti  

19,074 
1,200 

1210 
92 

8,114 

481 

Chili                         

35S 
37,944 

1!' 
615 

China  

896,513 

137,256 

Total  

42,6-_'8 

$-2461) 

3,480,842 

$•241,500 

1,432,713 

$201,883 

1248 

$32 

1,516,581 

$44,128 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  IMPOBTS  OF  SPICES  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  roa  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JTJNE  3:),  lS56-'57. 


Spices. 

1855-'5« 

1856-'5T. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value. 

44,415 
694,818 
85,818 

900,t47 

$-23,!,0'., 
326,133 
21,145 
53,077 

4J,2.5 
450,4411 
85.234 
1,158,881 

$-6,754 
254,  CUT 
18,805 
65,332 
279,287 
2,460 
241,503 
201,883 
32 
44,123 

Nutmegs  
Cinnamon  

Black  pepper.  .  . 
Red  pepper  .... 
Pimento  

6,737,809 
118,741 
4,906,028 
1,132,118 

1,1  is',  346 

313,552 
5,84: 
352,022 
160,705 

22*713 

4,948,698 

42.628 
3,480,842 
1,432,713 
1,248 
1,516581 

Cassia  

Ginger,  ground. 
"       in  root. 
Total  

15,633,040 

$1,288,105 

t:t,166,040 

$1,134,876 

Spikenard.  This  odoriferous  plant  belongs  to  the 
valerian  order,  and  although  its  fragrance  is  generally 
considered  unpleasant  to  European  nostrils,  it  is  so 
much  admired  by  Eastern  natives  that  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  Asiatic  perfumes  are  composed  of  vale- 
rian and  spikenard.  The  fragrance  of  spikenard  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hoty  Volume.  "While 
the  king  sitteth  at  his  table,  my  spikenard  sendeth 
forth  the  smell  thereof."  "  There  came  a  woman  hav- 
ing an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  very 
precious."  It  is  nevertheless  unknown  to  English  and 
French  perfumers. — PIESSE'S  Art  of  Perfumery. 

Spinning.  The  art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by 
the  ancients  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  such 
was  their  veneration  for  it.  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 


taught  his  subjects  the  art  of  spinning  about  1500  B.C. 
Lucretia  with  her  maids  was  found  spinning  when  her 
husband  Collatinus  paid  a  visit  to  her  from  the  camp. 
The  wife  of  Tarquin  was  an  excellent  spinner;  and  a 
garment  made  by  her,  worn  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Augustus  Caesar 
usually  wore  no  garments  but  such  as  were  made  by 
his  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  The  spinning-wheel  was 
invented  at  Brunswick  about  A.D.  1530.  Till  1767, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  was  performed  by  the  hand  spin- 
ning-wheel, when  Hargrave,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
near  Blackburn,  made  a  spinning-jenny  with  eight 
spindles.  Hargrave  also  erected  the  first  carding-ma- 
chine,  with  cylinders.  Arkwright's  machine  for  spin- 
ning by  water  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Hargrave's  ;  but  he  also  applied  a  large  and  small 
roller  to  expand  the  thread,  and  for  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance took  out  a  patent  in  1769.  At  first  he  worked 
his  machinery  by  horses ;  but  in  1771  he  built  a  mill 
on  the  stream  of  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford.  In  1779, 
Crompton  invented  the  mule,  which  is  a  further  and 
wonderful  improvement  of  this  art. — PHILLIPS.  See 
COTTOX  MANUFACTURE. 

Spirit  of  Wine.     See  ALCOHOL. 

Spirits.  All  inflammable  liquors  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation— as  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  whisky,  gin,  etc., — 
are  comprised  under  this  designation.  See  articles  un- 
der these  heads. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPIRITUOUS  AND  MALT  LIQUORS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1850,  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
GRAIN,  ETC.,  CONSUMED  IN  THEIR  PRODUCTION. — FROM  THE  KETURNS  UNDER  THE  SEVENTH  CENSUS. 


States. 

Capital 

invested. 

Quantities  and  Kinds  of  Grain,  etc.,  consumed. 

Hands 
em- 
ployed. 

Quantities  of  Liquor  produced. 

Barley 

Cora. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Apples. 

Mo- 

Hops. 

Ale,  etc. 

Whisky, 
etc.f 

Rum,  etc. 

Dollars. 
17,000 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

Hhds 

2,000 

Tons. 

5 
2 
131 
9 
20 
1380 
197 
911 
126 
123 
75 
33 
15 
2 
8 
159 
274 
179 
1033 
287 
274 
98 
19 
98 
21 
8 
5 

Barrels. 
800 

Gallons. 

Galloni. 
220,000 

Vermont  
Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut.  .  . 
New  York  .... 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland  
Virginia  
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  
Alabama  
Louisiana  
Tennessee  .... 
Kentucky  .... 
Missouri  
Ohio  

7,000 
457.5DO 
17,000 
15,000 
2,585,900 
409,655 
1,719,900 
247,100 
100,915 
21,930 
3,475 
7,150 
500 
8,500 
66.125 
168.8H5 
298,900 
1,262,974 
334,950 
303,400 
139,425 
19,500 
98,700 
7,300 
3,000 
12,000 

2,500 
80,000 
12,500 

2,  062'  250 
163,700 
550,105 
76,900 
20,000 

i 

29 
6 
2 
5S1 
42 
263 
25 
14 

19,400 

26,600 

25,130 

25,800 
3,900 

644,700 
34,750 
180,581 
26,380 
5,500 

'3,000 

19,500 
44,850 

w,«s 

11,005 
27,925 
10,320 

31,320 

"soo 

1,350 

120,000 

isU'obo 

9.231,700 
1,250,530 
6,548,810 
787,400 
879,440 
153,030 
43,900 
60,450 

657,000 
1,491,745 
939,400 
11,865,150 
4,639,900 
2,315,000 
690,900 
160,600 
127,000 
42,000 

3,786,000 

'1,200 
2,438,800 

'l,500 
3,000 

20,000 
1,647,260 
254,000 
1,483,655 
166,100 
250,700 
64,650 
18,100 
20,150 

20,000 
909,067 
58,400 
517,180 
54,300 
62.680 
4,700 

6J07 

24,700 
460 
450 

<50,'940 
409,700 
51,200 

10 

24,500 

'  '  'io 

2,500 

1,500 

25 

"io 

10,000 
3,000 
65,650 
124,440 
330,950 
118,150 
98,000 
32,030 

91,020 

i',66o 

5,000 

258,400 
551,350 
30:1,200 
3,5S8,140 
1,417,900 
703,500 
212,300 
51,150 
29,900 
2,000 

5,480 
30,520 
24,900 
281,750 
48,700 
4S,700 
19,150 
7,200 
200 
•12,900 

5,000 

is 

31 
178 
IS 
SO 
16 

19,500 
1,000 
2,200 

Indiana  
Illinois  

Michigan  
Iowa  
Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 
New  Mexico..  . 
Utah      

28 

Dis.  of  Column. 
Total  

2 

8,334,254 

3,787,195 

11,067,761 

2,143,927 

56,517 

526,840 

61,675 

1294 

5487 

1,177,924 

42.133,966 

6,500,500] 

Wheat 


t  This  includes  high  wines. 
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EXPOKTB  OF  Doxnno  SPIRITS  rtmt  rta  UHITED  .STATES  FOR  THX  YEAS  nrorxe  JCXE  30, 1557. 


Kpiri'ti  fan  Gram. 

-;..-.:.  f-.,-,.  M...».^, 

Spirit*  froa  odwr  lUteruls. 

G«llMM.                   V»l« 

G»Uot»                 V.lM 

Gallooi.                  "•  .    • 

Ruwia  on  the  Black  .Sea  
Asiatic  Russia  

4,799 
3,013 
12,731 
UM 
630 
14^15 
70 
61.061 
3,400 

£M 

18,000 
257.034 
66.701 
48H 
9,136 
300 

100,314 

5,040 
B30J0M 
MB.OM 

l.-O 

$5,131 
2,260 
7,360 

4..'."J 
210 

-  -Mr, 

10 

t--  >;::< 
8,900 
124.687 
40,906 

3,235 

4,724 
16T 
2,530 
37,134 
14,991 
2,191 
521,013 
820L8M 
TM 

2,850 
1,780 

"in 

1,781 

l/:-,7 

"400 

170 
1,042 

2,909 
IS.  34'' 
4.770 
4,544 
43,396 
32,176 

2,164 

177 
3,067 

11.185 

-l.-J4-5.-.':;t 

•M 
13,481 

"6,270 
42.425 

140.83* 

MM« 

9,452 

103,453 
161,836 
1 
8,031 

"sbo 

MM 

4,Voi 
5.647 

i..;-: 

6.156 
2.544 
1,-^>1 

'  '  '  81) 

•j.  :,:-.*>!.; 

$1,648 
90 
9.417 

20,740 

106,766 
•JOB 
4^04 

72,140 

2:-.-  an 

MU 

74,250 
88,752 
24,415 

"3» 
154 

&4   ; 
"405 

3,230 

695 

183 

"437 

2,200 

897 

:o.'.-V- 

6,213 
l','840 

"l46 

I/.-.:, 

pi 

3,"070 

"255 
500 

'  91  •> 

'  141 
345 

Danish  West  Indies  

Scotland  

Gibraltar                         

Malta  

Cana/Ja  

Other  British  North  American  PoMeMions.  .  . 
British  West  Indies  

British  Guiana     

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

Other  port*  in  Africa  

BritL-h  Australia  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic     . 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  

French  North  American  Possessions..  . 

French  West  Indie*  

40,315 

Madeira  

1.995 
1SJM 

110,177 

Id 

lY.643 

1.-7! 
563 

""50 

$1.216.635 

2,'<)67 

13,960 
'  sob 

IW^B 

.v'.-iu 

10,263 

34 

10,662 
13,739 

'ill 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  

149 
2,360 
1,310 

Sardinia  

Two  Sicilies    

Austria  

220 
410 
2.171 
8,414 
8,438 
8M8i 
8.549 
9,150 
90,119 
63,917 
O.'-'J 

433 

630 
29.565 

•i  l>,7.'.'-'4 

Hayti  

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Brazil  

Argentine  Republic            

(Jhili  

Peru  

Ecuador  

Sandwich  Islands  

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific  

China  
Total  

IMPORTS  OF  SPIRITS  i?rro  Tire  I' 


J-TATZS  FOE  THE  YEAR  ETDIXO  Ju.vr. 


Whence  imported. 

Brand}-. 

From  Unun. 

From  other  Material) 

Cordiili 

G.lloo.. 

V»!ue. 

Gallons 

Va  :•;-. 

r«i  it 

I,:.'..       • 

Value. 

"$92 
2,276 
449 

2.S.1S 

'3,011 

33,4S1 

9,1C1 
4C 
1,162 

'  '  26 
2,432,112 
2,303 

'7,251 
'"5 

"boa 

23',b'l2 
454 

1.0;5.'J.M 

'  '  313 

98,548 

199,366 
l.Kr2 
1,313 

&j,470 
"*6 

'  '  317 
300 

10 
113 
3,014 
I,OT4 

92 

*15 
114 
3..M-J 
1,039 

% 

Danish  West  Indies  

100 
1,634 
571 
2,738 

$11.604 
813,332 

1.925 

184,189 
MS 
563 

'"l4 
3.200 

4.4<U 

'"23 

1.749 

1,445 

Hamburg  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dntch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Belgium  ... 

2,663 

1-.O.VJ 
17,699 

217 
709 

113 
6,641 
816 

1,171 
1,121 

1,366 

England  " 

Scotland  

Canada 

5,040 
45 
T2T 

5 
2.4-7 
117,395 
148 
1408 

8 
1,935 

41 

7 

'"ti 

'  '  Y,9 

Other  British  N.  American  Poss. 
British  West  Indira  

British  Honduras  

British  Guiana    .  . 

British  East  Indies  

15 
1,455,190 
1,825 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

26,140 

5,337 
"  636 

13 
404 
30 

6X209 

3.-147 
"434 

'342 
12 

Frari'                       iiterranean  .  . 
on  the  Atlantic  

.  on  the  Mediterranean  ... 
Canary  Island)  

5,907 

'"7 

t 

4,030 

Cuba  

237 

Porfo  Rico  

.Sardinia  

Tuscany  

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies  

23 

.... 

20 

Austria  

Hayti  

'  '  Vl2 

74 

M<:xiry,  

'  •  ranada 

800 

Venezuela..  . 



43 

71 

'  '  52 

'"47 

Brazil     

Pern  

Sandwich  Islands  

1,002 
339 

China  .  . 
Total 

30 

26 

i<|-'    '.'l<\ 

sri 
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I'  MM  r  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OK  GALLONS  OF  PKOOF- 
8PIKIT   W8TILLE1)  IN    KNULAN1),   .SCOTLAND,  AND  iKELANl) 
rlVKI.V,  1>UKINO  THE   VEAU  ENDING.  5TII  JANUAKY, 

1854. 

Prom 

Mult  only 

Prom  a  Mixture  of 

Total. 

Malt  with 
unlimited 
tiruin. 

Siifiir  or 

M»lussrn 

with 

unmaltod 
Urulll. 

Ki>i;land  

Gallons. 

5,330,744 
9,726 

Gallons. 

6,819,660 

4,llo,581 
8,759,230 

(lIlllllllS. 

9s:>,OMI 
915,631 
4,005 

Gallons 

,6TO 

HI  :;:.9,926 
8.772,961 

Ireland  

United  Kingdom. 

5,340,440 

19,192,471 

l,!)OS,t>4< 

M,  44  1,557 

— See  WINK. 

Spithead,  a  celebrated  roadstead,  off  the  south 
coast  of  Kngland,  county  of  Hants,  between  Portsea 
island  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  communicates  west- 
ward with  the  Solent  and  Southampton  Water.  It  is 
so  secure  from  all  winds  except  the  southeast,  as  to 
have  been  termed  by  sailors  "  the  king's  bedchamber," 
and  it  is  a  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy. 
Portsmouth  and  Hyde  are  on  its  opposite  sides. 

Splicing,  amoivg  seamen,  to  join  the  two  ends  of  a 
rope  together,  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any  part 
thereof,  by  interweaving  the  strands  in  a  regular  man- 
ner. There  are  several  methods  of  splicing,  according 
to  the  services  for  which  it  is  intended;  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  particular  epithets.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  architecture. 

Splinters,  the  pieces  of  a  ship's  side,  masts,  decks, 
etc.,  which,  being  knocked  off  by  a  shot,  acquire  great 
velocity,  and  frequently  do  more  damage  among  the 
men  than  the  shot  itself. 

Splinter-netting,  sennit  made  into  webs,  and 
nailed  upon  the  inner  parts  of  a  ship's  sides,  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  the  splinters. 

Sponge  (Ger.  Schwamm;  Fr.  Eponge;  It.  Spugna 
Sp.  £$ponja),  a  soft,  light,  very  porous,  and  compressi 
ble  substance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and  as  readil} 
giving  it  out  again.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly  supposed  t 
be  a  vegetable  production,  but  is  now  classed  among 
the  zoophytes ;  and  analyzed,  it  yields  the  same  prin 
ciples  as  animal  substances  in  general.  The  inhabitant: 
in  several  of  the  Greek  islands  have  been  trained  from 
their  infancy  to  dive  for  sponges.  They  adhere  firmlj 
to  the  bottom,  and  are  not  detached  without  a  goo< 
deal  of  trouble.  The  extraordinary  clearness  of  th 
water  facilitates  the  operations  of  the  divers.  Smyrns 
is  the  great  market  for  sponge.  The  price  varies  from 
6  to  16  piastres  per  oke  for  ordinary  and  dirty,  an 
from  80  to  100  piastres  per  oke  for  fine  and  picked  spec 
imens.  Sponge  is  also  fished  for  in  the  Red  Sea. — 
UKE'S  Dictionary ;  SAVARY'S  Letters  on  Greece.  Abou 
20  miles  southeast  from  Napoli  di  Romania  (Xauplia) 
in  the  gulf  of  that  name,  is  the  small  town  of  Cranidi 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  principal  sponge-fish 
ers  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant.  The  fishery  is  car 
ried  on  partly  by  spearing,  and  partly  by  diving ;  th 
latter  securing  the  sponge  free  from  injury,  which  i 
not  the  case  with  the  former.  The  Cranidiots  are  mos 
expert  divers,  and  anecdotes  approaching  to  the  mar 
velous  are  told  of  their  feats.  After  the  sponge  is  fishe 
up,  when  perfectly  free  from  sand,  and  dry,  it  is  s 
very  light  that  large  pieces  of  it  are  moved  with  th 
slightest  breath  of  air.  It  is  customary,  however,  t 
impregnate  it  with  sand.  This  is  done  by  stringin] 
the  sponges  together,  and  laying  them  on  the  sand  t 
allow  the  ripple  of  the  sea  to  slush  them  with  the  fines 
particles.  They  are  then  placed  in  heaps  under  pile 
of  stones  which  press  them  closely  together,  so  tha 
they  become  when  dry  hard  and  flat,  and  have  to  b 
beaten  and  sifted.  But  though  this  be  done,  and  thoug 
they  are  sometimes  further  washed  and  sifted,  the 
will,  though  apparently  quite  clean,  weigh  three  o 
four  times  their  original  weight !  It  is,  perhaps,  need 


ess  to  add  that  they  are  always  sold  by  weight.     The 
icnges  found  on  the  Florida  coast  are  very  good,  and 

the  fishery  was  more  extensivel}'  prosecuted  would 
rnisli  us  with  our  consumption. 

Squill  (Ger.  Meerzwiebel^Vr.  Scille,  Oignon  marin ; 
t.  Scilla,  Cipolla  marina ;  Sp.  Cflolla  albarranna),  or, 
s  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Sea  onion,  is  a  plant 
ith  a  large  bulbous  root,  which  is  the  only  part  that 
s  used.  It  grows  spontaneously  on  sandy  shores  in 
5pain  and  the  Levant;  whence  we  are  annually  sup- 
lied  with  the  roots.  They  should  be  chosen  large, 
)lump,  fresh,  and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  :  some  are  of 
a  reddish  color,  and  others  white ;  but  no  difference  is 
jbserved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  sorts.  The  root  is 
cry  nauseous,  intensely  bitter,  and  acrimonious ;  much 
landled,  it  ulcerates  the  skin.  The  bulbs  are  brought 
o  market  preserved  fresh  in  sand.  The  acrimony  of 
he  roots,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  is  partially 
destroyed  by  drying  and  long  keeping,  and  is  complete- 
y  destroyed  by  exposure  to  heat  above  212°.  Squill 
s  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  remedies  in  the 
nateria  medica. — LEWIS'S  Materia  Med. ;  THOMSON'S 
Dispensatory. 

Stade,  a  small  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
22  miles  west  by  north  of  Hamburg,  lat.  53°  36'  32" 
K,  long.  9°  28'  34"  E.  It  has  very  little  trade  ;  and 
would  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  work  of  this 
sort,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  a  toll  or  duty, 
charged  by  the  Hanoverian  government  on  goods  con- 
veyed up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  whether  for  consump- 
tion or  transit,  used  to  be  charged  at  the  castle  of 
Brunshausen,  contiguous  to  this  town.  All  vessels 
bound  for  Hamburg  had  to  heave  to  (and  those  of  some 
countries  to  anchor)  in  passing  the  guard-ship  opposite 
to  the  castle,  and  send  their  papers,  including  mani- 
fests, bills  of  lading,  cockets,  etc.,  on  shore,  that  the 
duty,  which  was  in  general  about  £  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
might  be  computed  from  them.  This  being  done,  the 
ship  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  duty  was  paid  at 
Hamburg. — See  ELBE.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  ob- 
struction of  this  sort  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so 
long  a  period.  The  duties  fell  heavily  on  certain  de- 
scriptions of  goods,  particularly  on  some  manufactured 
articles ;  and  were,  at  an  average,  decidedly  higher 
than  the  duties  charged  in  Hamburg.  They  are  most 
objectionable,  however,  from  their  requiring  many  trou- 
blesome regulations  to  be  complied  with  ;  the  uninten- 
tional deviation  from  any  one  of  which  exposes  the  cargo 
to  confiscation,  and  never  fails  to  occasion  a  great  deal 
of  delay,  trouble,  and  expense.  As  the  principal  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Elbe  is  in  our  hands,  we  are, 
of  course,  principally  affected  by  the  Stade  toll ;  and 
considering  the  source  of  the  nuisance,  it  is  not  a  little 
astonishing  it  should  not  have  been  abated  long  ago. 
The  sum  which  the  Hanoverian  government  derived 
from  the  duties  is  but  trifling  compared  with  the  injury 
they  inflicted  on  trade  ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  good 
policy  for  the  former  to  sell,  and  for  the  government  to 
buy,  an  exemption  from  so  vexatious  a  duty  ;  and  few 
things  would  do  more  to  extend  our  trade  with  Ham- 
burg than  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort.  By  an  order  from  the  Hanoverian  government 
this  duty  has  been  abolished,  and  vessels  are  permitted 
to  navigate  the  Elbe  paying  ordinary  port  dues. 

Stained  Glass.  When  certain  metallic  oxyds 
or  chlorids,  ground  up  with  proper  fluxes,  are  painted 
upon  glass,  their  colors  fuse  into  its  surface  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  and  make  durable  pictures,  which  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  ornamenting  the  windows  of 
churches  as  well  as  of  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings. The  colors  of  stained  glass  are  all  transparent, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  viewed  only  by  transmitted 
light.  Many  metallic  pigments,  which  afford  a  fine 
effect  when  applied  cold  on  canvas  or  paper,  are  so 
changed  by  vitreous  fusion  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  painting  in  stained  glass. — See  GLASS. 

Stamps,  Stamp  Acts.      Stamps  are  impres- 
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sions  made  upon  paper  or  parchment  by  the  govern- 
ment or  its  officers  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  They 
always  denote  the  price  of  the  particular  stamp,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  tax  levied  upon  a  particular  instru- 
ment stamped,  and  sometimes  they  denote  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  itself.  If  the  instrument  is  written 
upon  paper,  the  stamp  is  impressed  in  relief  upon  the 
paper  itself;  but  to  a  parchment  instrument  the  stamp 
is  attached  by  paste  and  a  small  piece  of  lead,  which 
itself  forms  part  of  the  impression.  These  stamps  are 
easily  forged,  and  at  various  times  forgeries  of  them 
upon  a  large  scale  have  been  discovered.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. In  England  all  commercial  paper  must  be 
stamped  to  give  it  validity.  The  State  of  Maryland 
passed  a  Stamp  Act  in  1845  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
By  this  act  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  lottery  tickets,  were  to  be  stamped. 
The  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State  was  from 
$70,000  to  $80,000.  The  act  was  repealed  in  18o<>. 
By  the  present  British  Stamp  Act,  the  stamps  on  bills 
of  exchange,  and  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  range  from  1  penny 
to  £'2  5s. ;  on  foreign  bills,  from  1  penny  to  15s. ;  on 
wills,  from  10s.  to  £270  or  more. 

Staple,  "anciently  written  estaple,  cometh,"  says 
Lork  Coke,  "of  the  French  word  estape,  which  signifies 
a  mart  or  market."  It  appears  to  have  been  used  to  in- 
dicate those  marts  both  in  Great  Britain  and  at  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  Calais,  etc.,  on  the  continent,  where  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  a  country  were  sold.  Probably,  in 
the  first  instance,  these  were  held  at  such  places  as  pos- 
sessed some  convenience  of  situation  for  the  purpose. 
Afterward  they  appear  to  have  been  confirmed,  or  oth- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  authorities  of  the 
country.  All  merchandise  sold  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation was  compelled  either  to  be  sold  at  the  "  sta- 
ple," or  afterward  brought  there  before  exportation. 
This  was  done  with  the  double  view  of  accommodating 
the  foreign  merchants  and  also  enabling  the  duties  on 
exportation  to  be  more  conveniently  and  certainly  col- 
lected. Afterward  the  word  staple  was  applied  to 
the  merchandise  itself  which  was  sold  at  the  staple. — 
Bonn's  Cyclopedia. 

Starch  (Ger.  Amidan;  Fr.  Amidon;  It.  Amodi, 
Amito ;  Sp.  Amidon,  Almidon;  Russ.  KruchmaT),  a  sub- 
stance obtained  from  vegetables.  It  has  a  fine  Avhite 
color,  and  is  usually  concreted  in  longish  masses ;  it 
has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  When 
kept  dry,  it  continues  for  a  long  time  uninjured,  though 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but 
combines  with  boiling  water — forming  with  it  a  kind 
of  jelly.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white  and  brittle 
parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in  tuberose  roots,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating  them  in 
cold  water,  when  the  parenchyma  or  fibrous  parts  will 
first  subside;  and  these  being  removed,  a  fine  white 
powder,  diffused  through  the  water,  will  gradually  sub- 
side, which  is  the  starch.  Or  the  pounded  or  grated 
substance,  as  the  roots  of  potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse 
chestnuts,  for  instance,  ma}-  be  put  into  a  hair  sieve, 
and  the  starch  washed  through  with  cold  water,  leav- 
ing the  grosser  matters  behind.  Farinaceous  seeds 
may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Oily 
seeds  require  to  have  the  oil  expressed  from  them  be- 
fore the  farina  is  extracted. — THOMSON'S  Chem. 

IMPORTS  or  STARCH  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAB 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 


Kremlin 

Holland 

England 

Scotland 

Cuba 

Mexico 

China 

France  and  Canada . 
Total... 


Pounds 


Valu 


477 

44,375 

14,465 

51,434 

1,891 

B,«51 

1,6  K) 
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1C.14 
1009 
3494 
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47 
28 


Stay,  a  strong  rope  from  the  mast  head,  leading 
forward  to  support  it  from  falling  aft.  It  takes  the  name 
of  the  mast,  as  the  fore-stay,  main-topmast  stay,  etc. 
To  stay,  means  to  tack.  To  be  in  stays,  is  to  be  in  the 
act  of  tacking.  To  miss  stays,  signifies  to  fail  in  at- 
tempting to  tack. 

Steam  Navigation.  The  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  steam  navigation  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  those  countries. 
Tliis  article,  therefore,  will  be  limited,  and  be  comprised 
under  the  following  heads :  I.  Invention  of  the  Steam- 
engine.  II.  Introduction  and  Statistics  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation. 

I.  Invention  of  the  Steam-engine. — The  steam-engine 
is  the  most  important  power  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  yet  devised.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions, 
as  "  a  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire."  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  this  inventor  ever  derived  any  benefit 
or  could  interest  the  public  in  favor  of  his  discovery. 
The  following  list  includes  the  chronology  of  the  most 
important  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

Papin's  digester  invented 1681 

Captain  Savery's  engine  constructed  for  raising  water  .  1698 
I'apin's  engine  exhibited  to  the  British  Royal  Society. .   1699 

Atmospheric  engine  by  Savory  and  Newcomen 1713 

First  idea  of  steam  navigation  set  forth  in  a  patent  ob- 
tained by  Hull 1736 

Watt's  invention  of  condensation  steam 1765 

Watt's  first  patent 1769 

Watt's  engines  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  his  patent  re- 
newed by  Parliament 1775 

Thomas  Paine  proposed  the  application  of  steam  in  the 

United  States 1778 

Engine  made  to  give  a  rotary 1778 

Watt's  expansion  engine 177S 

Double  acting  engines  proposed  by  Dr.  Flock 1779 

Watt's  double  engine  constructed  and  patented  1TS1 

Marquess  Jouffroy  constructed  an  engine  on  the  t-aone.   17S1 
Fitch's  experiments  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Dela- 
ware    1783-84 

Oliver  Evans's  experiments 17S5-'8<5 

Ramsey  experiments  in  Virginia 1787 

W.  Symington  made  a  passage  on  the  Clyde  Canal. . . .   1789 
Chancellor  Livingston  built  a  steamer  on  the  Hudson. .  1797 

First  experiment  on  the  Thames 1801 

Trevettrick's  high  pressure  locomotive  engine  (see  RAII.- 

EOADS)  first  used 1802 

Oliver  Kvans's  experiments  in  locomotive  engines  in 

Pennsylvania  1804 

Manufactories  warmed  by  steam  1806 

Fulton  started  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  built 
by  himself,  named  The  Clermont;  engine  by  ISoulton 
and  Watt;  passage  to  Albany  in  thirty-six  hours. 
FIRST  RECORD  OF  PBACTIOAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN 

THE  WOULD 1807 

The  steamboats  next  in  order  in  the  world  were, 

The  Car  of  Xeptune,  New  York 1SOS 

The  Paragon  "  1811 

The  Richmond  "  1S12 

Steam  power  first  used  on  railroads  by  Blenkinsop 1S11 

Steam  vessels  commenced  plying  on  the  Clyde  (FiBST 

IN  EUROPE)  1? 

Five  steam  vessels  in  Scotland 1813 

Steam  used  in  printing  London  Times 1814 

First  steam  vessel  on  the  Thames,  brought  from  Glasgow  1S15 

First  steamer  built  in  England 1S15 

Steamer  Savannah,  of  3T>0  tons,  made  the  first  ocean 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  twenty-two 

days 1S19 

First  steamer  in  Ireland 1820 

Captain  Johnson  obtained  £10,000  for  making  the  first 
steam  voyage  to  India  in  the  Enterprise,  which  sailed 

from  Falmouth  August  16  1825 

Locomotive  steam-carriages  on  railways  at  Liverpool, 

October 1829 

Locomotives  first  used  in  the  United  States  on  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  Railroad IS 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  1832 

The  Great  Western  arrived  from  Bristol  nt  New  York, 
and  the  Sirius  from  Cork,  Ireland,  being  their  first 

voyages 1838 

First  steamer  on  the  Cunard  Line  arrived  at  Boston, 

fourteen  days  eight  hours,  July  18 1840 

— >Vr  HAYDN'S  Dictionary  of  Dates;  see  FTTLTOM. 

II.  Introduction  and  Statistics  of  Ocean  Steam  Nariffa~ 
tlon. — The  first  steamer  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic 
was  the  Savannah,  Captain  Moses  Rogers — a  vessel  that 
was  built  ia  New  York,  in  1818,  by  Fitchet  &  Crocket. 
The  engine  was  built  by  Stephen  Vail  and  Daniel  Dod, 
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of  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  of  360 
tons  burden  and  90  horse  power,  and  sailed  from  New 
York  March  29,  1819,  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  she 
was  owned.  She  next  went  to  Charleston  to  take  the 
President,  James  Monroe,  to  Savannah,  and  from  there, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1819,  started  for  Liverpool,  where 
she  arrived  safely  in  22  days.  She  was  a  full-rigged 
ship,  and  a  fast  sailer;  had  steam  up  fourteen  days  of 
the  voyage ;  and  by  steam  alone  could  make  eight 
knots  an  hour.  Steamboats  coming  into  general  use 
on  rivers,  lakes,  and  coasting  voyages  soon  after,  it 
seems  a  little  singular  that  no  further  attempts  were 
made  for  nineteen  years  to  cross  the  ocean  by  steam. 
The  mere  fact  of  this  successful  voyage  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked ;  the  great  philosopher,  Dionysius 
Lardner.  having  proved  —  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at 
least  —  that  steam  vessels  never  could  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic ! 

Finally,  in  Bristol,  England— the  very  port  that  sent 
out  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  to  make  the  first  actual 
discovery  of  this  continent — a  line  of  steamers  was 
projected,  and  the  first  vessel,  the  Sirius,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  23d  of  April,  1838.  The  New  York 
papers  of  that  date  say,  "  Myriads  of  persons  crowded 
the  Battery  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  first  steam  vessel 
•which  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  British  Isles, 
and  arrived  safely  in  port."  The  London  Times  had 
spoken  of  the  project  doubtfully.  "  There  is  really  no 
mistake,"  said  the  Times,  "  in  this  long-talked-of  proj- 
ect of  navigating  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steam.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  an  intention  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
to  give  the  experiment,  as  such,  a  fair  trial.  The  Sir- 
ius is  absolutely  getting  under  weigh  for  America." 
Now,  after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  there  are  15  lines  of 
steamers,  numbering  46  ships,  trading  between  this 
country  and  Europe  ;  and  37  of  these  steamers  run  out 
of  New  York.  The  earliest  vessels  —  the  Sirius,  the 
Great  Western,  Royal  William,  City  of  Liverpool,  JJrit- 
ish  Queen,  and  the  President — were  none  of  them  long 
in  the  trade.  The  line  established  by  the  enterprising 
Samuel  Cunard,  and  to  this  day  bearing  his  name,  was 
started  in  1840,  and  was  the  first  permanently  success- 
ful line  of  transatlantic  steamers  ever  set  afloat.  The 
first  Cunard  steamer  (the  Britannia)  arrived  at  Boston 
July  18,  1840. 

Of  the  transatlantic  steamers  eight  have  been  lost. 
The  President,  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Pacific  sail- 
ed, and,  with  all  on  board,  "were  never  heard  of 
more."  The  Arctic  was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the 
French  steamer  Vesta,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  but  few  lives  were  saved.  The  Columbia,  the  Iluin- 
boldt,  the  Franklin,  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  were 
all  wrecked,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  Since  the  Sirius 
sailed  from  England  to  New  York,  in  1838,  not  far  from 
500,000  persons  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  steam — 
reckoning  both  passengers  and  crews,  and  the  voyages 
both  ways — and  of  this  number  about  1200  have  been 
lost.  This,  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  is  about  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.,  or  one  voyage  in  300.  With 
greater  care,  with  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  the 


aid  of  practical  science,  the  percentage  of  loss  will  in 
future  undoubtedly  be  far  less. 

In  comparing  the  screw  with  paddle-wheel  steamers, 
the  latter  have  always  been  considered  the  swiftest 
vessels,  and  have  generally  made  the  best  time.  Screw 
steamers  have  man}'  advantages  over  those  with  pad- 
dle-wheels. As  war  vessels  they  are  more  secure,  the 
propelling  power,  as  well  as  the  most  of  the  machinery, 
being  below  the  water-line,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
shot.  The  engine  and  machinery  are  less  expensive, 
take  less  fuel,  occupy  far  less  space,  and  consequently 
afford  more  room  for  passengers  and  freight.  They 
are  not  usually  as  rapid,  nor  are  they  as  great  favorites 
with  the  traveling  public  as  paddle-wheel  steamers. 
The  motion  of  screw  steamers  is  more  unpleasant  than 
those  with  paddle-wheels  ;  there  being  nothing  on  the 
sides  to  balance  and  "  trim"  them,  they  have  a  lurch- 
ing, rolling  motion. 

The  ordinary  time  made  by  the  Cunard  and  Collins 
paddle-wheel  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York  has  been  from  9  to  12  days.  The  monster  steam- 
er Himalaya — a  British  screw  steamer  of  over  5000  tons 
burden — was  sent  under  steam  from  Halifax  to  South- 
ampton in  about  9  days.  Three  other  screw  vessels — 
the  Emeu,  Lebanon,  and  Alps — steamed  from  Havre  to 
New  York,  respectively,  in  11  days  17  hours,  13  days 
21  hours,  and  13  days  12  hours.  These  passages  are 
not  far  behind  the  usual  speed  of  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ers. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  various  lines  of 
transatlantic  steamers,  and  the  average  time  of  passage 
going  both  cast  and  west,  during  the  year  1850.  It 
can  not  be  taken  as  positive  proof  of  the  comparative 
speed  of  the  different  lines,  for  sometimes  one  or  two 
unfortunate  trips  will  greatly  increase  the  general  av- 
erage. The  Boston  branch  of  the  Cunard  line  had 
longer  voyages  than  the  New  York  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  occasioned  by  putting  into  Halifax. 
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— PLINY  MILES' s  Report  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

Great  Britain.  —  To  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  em- 
ployment of  steam  vessels  in  the  British  trade  to  the 
Mediterranean,  India,  and  China,  we  give  a  summary 
of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company : 

Screw.         Paddle-wheel.         Total. 

Number 21  19  40 

Tonnage 30,022  22.T15  52,73T 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  full  exhibit 
of  the  ocean  mail  service  of  Great  Britain,  now  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  steamships  : 


Lines. 

Number  of 

Horse 

Tonnage, 

Number 
of  Men. 

Service 
commenced* 

How  often 

Annual 
Compensation. 

4 

790 

2  08'.( 

91 

1833 

$4  250 

4 

1,284 

2  408 

115 

1850 

2  a  day 

125  000 

2 

300 

850 

42 

1840 

1  a  week 

6  000 

England,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  ,  . 

4 

973 

2,782 

200 

1852 

3  a  month 

102,500 

Mediterranean,  India,  and  China  

85 

12,850 

46,05)! 

2877 

1808 

2  a  month 

1,121,500 

England  and  the  United  States  

9 

6,418 

18,400 

922 

1853 

1  a  week 

8GC  700 

North  America  (Colonial)  

2 

300 

1,151 

60 

1854 

1  a  month 

73  500 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  

20 
C 

9,308 
640 

29.454 
I,7(i5 

1667 
<;G 

1851 
1854 

8  a  month 
1  a  day 

1,350,000 
77,500 

Channel  Islands  

5 

797 

1,852 

107 

1848 

3  a  week 

20  000 

West  Coist  of  South  America  

7 

2,306 

5,719 

378 

1852 

2  a  month 

125,000 

Scotland  and  Orkney  

1 

60 

250 

16 

1S5:> 

1  a  day 

6  500 

West  Coast  of  Africa  

7 

850 

5.951 

3-20 

1852 

1  a  month 

106  250 

South  America,  Mauritius,  and  Calcutta  . 
England  and  Australia  
Total  

5 

7 
"  '  121 

2,000 
3,290 
42,254 

8,000 
.  13,410 
140,139 

675 

671 
8137 

1856 

1857 

1  a  month 
1  a  month 

205,000 
925,000 
$5,114,700* 

*  There  are  some  lines  not  here  noticed,  which  s\vell  the  sum  to  $5,333,985. 
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1.  The  mail  routes  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia 
are  shown  as  follows : 

The  route  from  Great  Britain  to  her  Australian  col- 
onies, via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  includes  the  follow- 
ing distances  and  lengths  of  passage: 


Southampton  to  the  Cape 0,700 

Cape  to  Adelaide G,  100 

Adelaide  to  Sydney  1,080 

Sydney  to  New  Zealand 1,200 

Total -. 15,080 


Days. 

30 
28 

5 

0 


Miles 


2.  The  Suez  and  Singapore  route  is  made  up  as 
follows : 

Miles. 

Southampton  to  Gibraltar 1,150 

Gibraltar  to  Alexandria 1,890 

Alexandria  to  Ceylon 3,750 

Ceylon  to  Singapore  1,700 

Singapore  to  Sydney 4,800 

Sydney  to  New  Zealand 1,200 

Total 14,490 

3.  The  distances  by  way  of  Panama  are : 

Southampton  to  St.  Thomas 

St.  Thomas  to  Panama 1,100 

Panama  to  Tahiti 4,490 

Tahiti  to  New  Zealand 2,230 

New  Zealand  to  Sydney 1.200 

Total 12,090 

The  comparative  distances  show  a  decided  advant- 
age by  the  Panama  route,  and  prove  that  the  course 
of  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies  must  event- 
ually tend  that  way. 

The  ocean  mail  steamers  of  Great  Britain  run 
2,532,231  miles  per  year,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Admi- 
ralty of  £1,062,797,  or  $5,333,985.  The  ocean  mail 
steamers  of  the  United  States  run  735,732  miles  per 
year,  at  a  total  charge  on  the  Post-office  Department 
of  $1,329,733.  The  British  steamers  run  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  miles  as  ours  do,  and  receive  for  it 
a  sum  more  than  four  times  as  large.  The  average 
price  paid  to  their  principal  companies,  as  the  West 
India  Royal  Mail,  the  Cunard,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental,  including  its  Mediterranean 
coasting  service,  is  9*.  Id.,  or  $2  39  per  mile ;  while 
the  average  price  paid  by  us,  or  for  the  Collins,  Havre, 
Bremen,  Aspinwall,  and  Panama,  San  Francisco  and 


Oregon,  is  $1  80J  per  mile.  The  highest  sum  paid 
per  mile  by  the  British  government  is  lls.  4i</.,  or 
$2  83^,  to  the  Cunard  Company,  $2  75  to  the  Austra- 
lian, and  $2  46  to  the  West  India  ;  and  the  lowest,  6s. 
lid.,  or  $1  53i  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  much 
of  whose  service  is  coasting.  This  is  saving  nothing 
of  the  Pacilic  and  the  African  coasting  lines.  The 
highest  sum  which  we  pay  is  to  the  Collins  line,  $3  10  J- 
per  mile ;  and  the  lowest  to  the  Havre,  $1 00^  per  mile  ; 
while  the  sums  paid  to  all  of  the  other  companies  range 
but  little  above  the  last  figures.  The  lowest  rate  per 
mile  paid  to  any  of  the  lines  under  the  contract  was  to 
the  Pacilic  Mail,  $1  70.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  low  rates  per  mile  of  the  Havre  and  Bremen  result 
from  those  lines  taking  the  postages  since  their  con- 
tracts expired  —  a  sum  by  no  means  adjusted  to  the 
service  done.  They  had  ships  that  they  could  not  let 
lie  idle.  Under  their  regular  contracts  the  pay  per 
mile  of  the  Bremen  line  was  $2  08,  and  of  the  Havre 
$1  76^.  While  the  British  government  pays  to  four 
of  her  principal  transmarine  services  an  average  of 
$2  39  per  mile,  we  pay  to  iive  of  ours  an  average  of 
$1  80J  only,  or  but  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  she 
does.  While  our  total  annual  expenditure  for  foreign 
mails  is  $1,329,733,  a  sum  by  620, 2G7  less  than  that 
paid  to  the  single  service  of  the  West  India  Royal  Mail 
Company,  that  of  Great  Britain  is  85,333,985.  And 
while  our  total  income  from  transmarine  postages  is 
$1,035,740,  a  sum  but  little  short  of  that  paid  in  sub- 
sidy, taking  the  present  Bremen  and  Havre  services 
at  the  estimates  of  last  year  for  sea  and  inland  post- 
ages combined,  the  income  from  the  whole  transmarine 
service  of  Great  Britain,  including  ocean  and  inland 
postage,  was,  when  the  last  report  was  made  in  1853, 
£591,573,  or  $2,957,865 ;  but  little  above  half  the  sum 
paid  in  subsidy,  and  including  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  routes,  where  the  postal  yield  was  much 
greater  than  from  the  ocean  lines.  The  estimates 
which  we  present  below  have  been  made  with  great  care 
from  distances  and  subsidies  furnished  us  by  the  reli- 
able First  Assistant  Postmaster-general,  Hon.  Hora- 
tio King,  from  the  last  report  of  the  late  Postmaster- 
general,  and  from  the  report  of  the  British  Postmas- 
ter-general, Lord  Canning,  before  noticed.  Every  item 
is  consequently  authentic. 


AMERICAN  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


Lines. 

Trips. 

Distances. 

Subsidy. 

Gross  Postage. 

Total  Miles. 

Pay  per  Mile. 

20 

3.100 

$385  OUO 

$415  867 

Ii4  000 

$3  10| 

13 

3700 

128  937 

1°S  937 

96  000 

1  34 

13 

3  270 

88  484 

8S4S4 

85,0-20 

1  00^ 

24 

3  200 

C90  000 

139  610 

153,600 

1  88t 

'24 

4  2iM) 

343  -250 

183  23S 

201,600 

1  70 

24 

C69 

6il  000- 

6  €S8 

32  112 

1  SO}- 

Vera  Cruz  
Total  

24 

900 

29,062 
$1,329,733 

5,960 
$1,035,740 

43,200 
725,732 

<>7 
$1  SdJ  average. 

Total  average  per  mile,  $1  80f.     Average  of  five  principal  lines,  $1  80|. 
BRITISH  MAIL  STEAMEKS. 


Lines. 

Trips. 

Distances. 

Subsidy. 

Gross  PustilKu. 

Total  Miles. 

Pay  per  Mil*. 

52 

3  101) 

A  1  1  3  340 

£143  607  10» 

304000 

IIS.      4^(/.      .--• 

•24 

11,402 

270  000 

106  905 

541,296 

i>*.   10</.        $2  4ti 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  

24 

244  000 

178  186  11 

796,637 

6s.     Hrf.     $1  .'3J 

12 

14  000 

185  OdO 

33  281  12 

336  000 

Us.              *t  75 

24 

2  042 

14  700 

fSOOO 

3s.                $0  75 

24 

2  718 

25'  ooo 

5  715 

130,484 

3s.    10;?.         *0   W 

12 

6245 

23,250 

3  196    2 

140,880 

2s.    6d.      $0  62fc 

156 

132 

French,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  post- 
age. 

(  74  -no  s 

41  1st 

730 

64 

...» 

)  86,153     'i 

'.c;.4in 

112 

70 

(  lo'o32  15 

14  .V.'l 

Shetland  and  Orkneys  
Total  

52 

200 

£1,062,797 

A'691,573    Is. 

20,800 
-'.231 

9s.     7rf.       $-2  311 

Total  average  per  mile,  $2  10}.     Average  of  four  principal  lines,  $2  U9. 
*  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  run  twice  per  month  between  Southampton  and  Alexandria,  and  between  Suez 
and  Calcutta  and  Hong  Kong;  twice  per  month  between  Marseilles  and  Malta;  between  Singapore  and  Sydney  every  two 
months;  and  three  times  per  montli  between  Southampton  and  Gibraltar,  touching  at  Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  lines  of  this  fuel,  wages,  insurance,  etc.,  are  much  cheaper  there, 
country  should  run  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  of  Great  and  as  they  have  more  paying  freights,  in  their  manti- 
Britain,  as  the  prime  cost  of  ships  and  their  repairs,  facturcd  goods.  It  only  explains  to  us,  what  has  al- 
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•ways  seemed  a  mystery,  that  while  the  regular  com- 
panies in  England  were  making  money,  nearly  all  of 
those  in  the  United  States  not  only  had  not  made  mon- 
ey, but  were  embarrassed  more  or  less,  and  were  sell- 
ing their  stock  at  GO  to  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  history  of  commercial  nations  admonishes  us 
that  no  trading  people  can  long  maintain  their  ascend- 
ency without  using  all  of  the  most  approved  means  of 
the  age  for  prosecuting  trade.  Portugal  was  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  commercial  nation  of  the  globe ; 
and  at  another  Holland  was  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
liut  while  the  latter  is  now  only  a  fourth-rato  com- 
mercial power,  the  former  has  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
is  nearly  forgotten  of  men.  At  that  time  England  and 
Franco  had  but  a  limited  foreign  trade,  and  scarcely 
any  commercial  reputation.  France  could  more  easily 
maintain  her  existence  without  a  foreign  trade  than 
could  England  ;  and  yet  her  matured  manufactures  and 
her  products  of  the  soil  became  so  valuable  that  she 
sought  a  foreign  market.  England,  on  the  contrary, 
had  not  territory  enough  to'  remain  at  home  and  yet 
be  a  great  power.  She  matured  an  immense  manufac- 
turing system,  and  needed  a  market,  as  well  as  the 
raw  material,  and  food  for  her  operatives.  She  began 
to  stretch  her  arms  to  the  outer  world,  and  had  made 
very  considerable  strides  in  foreign  commerce  side  by 
side  with  France  and  the  German  States,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  steady  young  opposition  of  the  American 
States. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rapid  progress  of  steam 
since  its  first  application  to  purposes  of  mail  transport 
in  1833.  An  intelligent  writer  saj-s,  "The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  ocean  steam  mail  service  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  second  in  interest  to  no  chapter  in  the  maritime 
history  of  the  world ;"  and  while  we  acknowledge  a 
grateful  pride  in  the  triumphs  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  we  must  blush  with  shame  at  our  dereliction 
in  this  great,  and  civilizing,  and  enriching  service  of 
modern  times.  The  steam  marine  of  the  United  States, 
postal,  mercantile,  and  naval,  is  to-day  so  insignificant 
in  extent  that  we  do  not  feel  entirely  certain  that  it  is 
a  sufficient  nucleus  for  the  growth  of  a  respectable  mar- 
itime power.  The  few  ships  that  we  possess  are  among 
the  fleetest  and  the  most  comfortable  that  traverse  the 
ocean,  and  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world 
wherever  they  have  been  seen.  But  their  number  is 
so  small,  their  service  so  limited,  their  field  of  opera- 
tion so  contracted,  that  our  large  commerce  and  travel 
are  dependent,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  on  British 
steam  mail  lines  for  correspondence  and  transport,  or 
on  the  slow,  irregular,  and  uncertain  communications 
of  sailing  vessels.  The  question  here  naturally  sug- 
gests itself:  Have  we  progressed  in  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  or  of  our  own  improvement  in  every  thing 
else  ?  And  has  the  government  of  the  country  afforded 
to  the  people  the  facilities  of  enterprise  and  commercial 
competition  which  are  clearly  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  enter  the  contest  on  equal  terms  with  other  commer- 
cial countries? 

List  of  American  Ocean  Steamers. — The  mail  service 
has  eight  lines,  and  21  steamers  in  commission,  of 
48,027  registered  tonnage.  Much  of  this  tonnage  be- 
longs to  supply-ships,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Collins  Line — Three  steamers,  9727  tons:  Adriatic,  4144 
tons;  Atlantic,  2849  tons;  Baltic,  2733  tons. 

Havre  Line. — Two  steamers,  4518  tons:  Arago,  2240  tons; 
Fulton,  2308  tons. 

Vanderbttt  Bremen  Line.—  Three  steamers,  C523  tons: 
North  Star,  1867  tons;  Ariel,  1205  tons;  Vamlerbilt,  33GO 
tons. 

United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company Six  steamers, 

8544  tons:  Illinois,  2123  tons;  Empire  City,  1751  tons;  Phil- 
adelphia, 1238  tons ;  Granada,  1058  tons ;  Moses  Taylor,  1200 
tons;  Star  of  the  West,  chartered,  1172  tons. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company Thirteen  steamers, 

16,421  tons:  Golden  Gate,  2067  tons;  Golden  Age,  2280  tons; 


J.  L.  Stephens,  2189  tons;  Sonora,  1616  tons;  Kt.  Louis, 
1621  tons;  Panama,  10S7  tons;  California,  10S5  tons;  Ore- 
gon, 1099  tons ;  Columbia,  777  tons ;  Republic,  850  tons ; 
Northerner,  1010  tons;  Fremont,  576  tons;  Tobago,  189  tons. 

Charleston,  Savannah,  Key  West,  and  Havana. — One  steam- 
er; the  Isabel,  1115  tons. 

ew  Orleans  and  Mexico — One  steamer ;   the  Tennessee, 
1149  tons. 

The  Coasting  Service  has  eight  lines,  and  23  steam- 
ers, of  24,071  tons  registered  tonnage. 

New  York,  Havana,  and  Sew  Orleans. — Two :  The  Black 
Warrior,  1556  tons ;  Cahaicba,  1043  tons=31D9  tons. 

Nero  York,  Havana,  and  Mobile.— One:  The  Quaker  City, 
142S  tons. 

New  York  and  Savannah. — Four:  Alabama,  1261  tons; 
Florida,  1261  tons;  Augusta,  1310  tons;  Star  of  the  South 
(propeller),  960  tons=4793  tons. 

Sew  York  and  Charleston. — Four:  Columbia,  1347  tons; 
Nashville,  1220  tons;  James  Adger,  1151  tons;  Marion,  902 
tons=4G80  tons. 

New  Yorkand  Virginia. — Two :  Roanoke,  1071  tons ;  James- 
tou-n,  1300  tons=2371  tons. 

Philadelphia  and  Savannah. — Two  :  Keystone  State  and 
State  of  Georgia,  each  about  1300  tons=2600  tons. 

Boston  and  Baltimore. — Two :  Joseph  Whitney,  SCO  tons  ; 
Unknown,  800  tons=1600  tons. 

New  Orleans  and  Texas. — The  Charles  Morgan,  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, and  Atlantic,  averaging  600  tons  each=2400  tons. 

New  Orleans  and  Key  West.—  The  General  Rusk,  600  tons, 
and  the  Calhoun,  400  tons=1000  tons. 

There  are  also  several  propellers  running:  between  New 
York  and  Charleston,  New  York  and  Portland,  and  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  South.  They  are  all,  however,  small, 
and  irregular  in  their  trade. 

Steamers  lying  up,  18.     Registered  tonnage,  24,845 

tons. 

Queen  of  the  Pacific 2801  tons. 

Washington 1C40 

Prometheus 1207 

St.  Louis 1621 

Brother  Jonathan 1359 

Oregon 1 004 

Southerner 900 

Herman 1734 

Northern  Light 1747 

Uncle  Sam 1433 

California 1058 

Northerner 1012 

Ericsson 1902 

Starofthe  West 1172 

Daniel  Webster 1035 

Orizaba 1450 

Panama 1087 

Fremont 576 

— RAINEY'S  Ocean  Post. 

The  number  of  transatlantic  steamers,  the  lines  run- 
ning to  different  ports,  and  the  tonnage,  are  as  follows  : 
STEAMSHIP  LINES  KUNNING  TO  NEW  YORK. 

No.  of 

Llnes-  Vessels 

Collins  Line,  Liverpool  (paddle-wheel),  American    3 
Cunard  Line,  Liverpool  British  . .     4 

Scotch  Line,  Glasgow  (screw),  . .     3 

Irish  Line,  Cork 

Cunard  Line,  Havre          "  "       .. 

French  Line,  Havre          "  French.. 

Old  Havre  Line,  Havre  (paddle-wheel),  American 
Vanderbilt  Line,  Havre 

Independent  Line,  Havre  "  1 

Belgian  Line,  Antwerp  (screw)  Belgian  .     5 

Bremen  Line,  Bremen  (paddle-wheel),   American    2 
Hamburg  Line,  Hamburg  (screw),          German  .     2 


Ton- 
nage. 
9,727 

4  10,360 
3      6,612 

2  2,600 

5  11,800 

3  4.500 
3      7,200 
3      7,000 
1       1,800 

12,590 
4,000 
2,400 


Total,  running  to  New  York,  12  lines 36    81,189 

LIVERPOOL  ANI>  BOSTON  STEAMEKS. 
Cunard  Line,  Liverpool  (paddle-wheel),  British  . .     4      8,100 

LIVERPOOL  AND   PHILADELPHIA   STEAMEKS. 

Philadelphia  Line,  Liverpool  (screw),  British 3  6,856 

LIVERPOOL  AND  PORTLAND  STEAMERS. 

Portland  Line,  Liverpool  (screw),  British 2  3.000 

Total,  besides  New  York,  3  lines ~9  ~1 7,1,56 

Grand  total,  15  lines 45  99,145 

Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  15  steamship  lines, 
comprising  45  steamers  of  99,145  tons  burden.  Of 
these  lines  seven  are  British,  five  American,  one  Ger- 
man, one  French,  and  one  Belgian.  Eight  lines  (23 
steamers)  are  screw  propellers ;  and  seven  (23  steam- 
ers) are  paddle-wheel. — PLINY  MILES'S  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation. 
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STATEMENT  ExmiitTiNo  THE  NUMBER  or  AMEEIOAN  AND  FRENCH  STEAM  AND  SAii.isr,  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  TRADE 
KETWEEN  THE  I'NITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE,  AND  TICK  VERSA  ;  AI.8O  THE  NuMIIER  OK  200  HoRSE-I'OXVER  AM)  ri'WARI), 
TONNAOE,  CREWS,  AND  TIIK  AIIUKKOATK  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  AT  THE  TOUTS  OF  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW 
OlU.EANB,  DURINd  THE  FISCAL  VEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S.V7. 


Steam 

Vessels. 

i 

ailing  Vessels 

Nationality 

Porte. 

Number 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Crew 
Men. 

$00  Horse- 
power and 
upward. 

Number 
of 

Vt-tvU 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Crew. 

American  

Boston  
New  York         

•14 

t34,002 

1472 

U4 

8 
71 

1.809 
50  5°1 

73 

it 

New  Orleans  

126 

06.  '.82 

2400 

Total  

14 

34,002 

1472 

14 

205 
1 

143,71  « 
147 

3890 
'10 

ii 

New  York  

J5 

15,168 

447 

{5 

25 

5049 

288 

"      

New  Orleans  

3 

2,852 

319 

3 

3 

1,170 

31 

American  excess  

6 

25,982 

7015 

6 

176 

142.306 

3561 

Steamers. 
15 
26 

Years. 
1841  
1842   ... 

Steamers. 
78 
137 

35 

1843 

7fl 

45 

1844 

163 

38 

1845 

163 

33 

184G 

225 

43 

1847 

198 

37 

1848 

175 

34 

1849  

208 

100 

1850 

159 

65 

1851 

233 

68 

1S52 

259 

30 

1853 

271 

124 

1854... 

281 

l;;5 

1^55 

253 

90 

1856 

221 

125 

1857     .  .  . 

263 

.64 

*  But  three  vessels  were  engaged  in  making  the  fourteen  trips:  The  Fulton,  six  voyages;  the  Arago,  six;  and  the  Van- 
derbiU,  two. 

t  Of  the  above  amount  but  7967  tons  were  actually  employed ;  but  by  repeated  trips  (see  above  note),  the  tonnage  was 
increased  to  the  figure  given  in  the  table. 

t  But  four  vessels  engaged,  one  having  made  two  trips.  J  All  far  above  200  horse-power. 

II  Of  this  amount  the  actual  tonnage  was  4140,  for  reasons  given  in'note  t. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STEAM  VESSELS  BUILT 
I>-  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OP  THE  I'NITED 
STATES  FROM  1823  TO  1857,  INCLUSIVE.— (YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30.) 

Years. 

1823  , 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837 

1838 . 

1839. 

1840. 

From  this  exhibit  it  is  apparent  that,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  steam-vessels 
built  since  the  year  1851.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  built,  or 
the  aggregate  tonnage,  there  has  been  a  healthy  in- 
crease corresponding  to  the  growth  of  the  country. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STEAM  VESSELS  BUILT 
IN  EACH  DISTRICT  or  THK  UNITED  STATES  DURINU  TIIE 
YEAR  ENDINU  JUNE  30,  1857. 
Districts. 

Bath 

Boston Mass. 

Providence It.  I. 

Middletown Conn. 

New  London. . . . 

New  Haven 

Oswego N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Creek... 

New  York 

Camden N.  J. 

Philadelphia. . . .  Penn. 

Pittsburgh 

Wilmincton  . . .  .Dela. 

Baltimore Md. 

Wheeling V 

From  the  sixth  annual  report  of  tho  board  of  super- 
vising inspectors  of  steamers,  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  tho  Treasury,  we  glean  the  following  interesting  sta- 
tistics: 

During  the  five  years  from  1848  to  1852,  inclusive, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
there  were  50  steamboat  explosions,  causing  a  loss  of 
1155  lives,  and  475  persons  wounded.  Bv  other  disas- 
ters during  tho  same  period,  41<>  lives  were  lost,  mak- 
ing n  total  loss  of  1571  lives  in  the  live  years.  During 
the  four  years  from  1854  to  1857,  inclusive,  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  steamboat  law,  there  have  been 
seven  explosions,  and  1:52  lives  lost.  By  other  disas- 
ters, collisions,  fire,  sinking,  et<\,  there  have  been  lost 
(hiring  the  same  time  21-1  lives,  making  a  total  loss  for 
the  five  years  of  340. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  STEAM  TONNAGE  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  30r«  OF  JUNE, 
1S57. 

Districts 

Roistered. 

Enrolled. 

Passamaquoddy.  .  .  .  Maine. 

1,052 
69,051 

2,'21S 

'  '526 

12.828 

1,348 
1,970 

417 
4,4'.H 
7,900 
7.  385 
1,321 

reo 

2,070 

255 

23:17 

3,0(17 
527 
3,715 
128 
7,837 
42.009 
124 
111,526 
3,759 
8,746 
3,169 
4,4!>3 
1,778 
22,367 
3,621 
41,724 
1,057 
202 
17,084 
150 
3,971 
328 
2,208 
168 
1,979 
10,814 
259 
127 
,°>  K> 
6,018 
0,:  s.t 
370 
49(5 
21,098 
51,503 
2,228 
5,120 
6.775 
25,643 
1,C34 
44,845 

155 
4,663 

293 
15,877 
88,016 
115 
4,260 
1,895 
30,658 
1,180 
:(.:::  ;n 
97 
11,950 

Portsmouth  N.  Hampshire. 

Fall  River  " 

Providence  Rhode  Island. 

Middletown  Connecticut. 

Cham  plain  New  York. 

Buffalo  Creek  " 

Dunkirk  " 

Perth  Amboy  New  Jersey. 

Newark  " 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  " 

Georgetown  Dist.  Columb. 

Norfolk         " 

Petersburg  " 

Washington  N.  Carolina. 
Newbern  " 

Plymouth  " 

Charleston  S.  Carolina. 

Pen  sacola  Florida. 

St  Mark's  " 

Mobile  Alabr.ma. 

New  Orleans  Louisiana. 

Teche  " 

Memphis  " 

Louisville  Kentucky. 

Paducah  " 

St.  Louts  Missouri. 

Chicago  Illinois. 

Alton  " 

Galena  " 

Sandusky  Ohio. 

Cuyahoga  " 

Cincinnati  " 

Miami  (Toledo)  " 
Now  Albany  Indiana. 

Milwaiikie  Wisconsin. 

Detroit  Michigan. 

Michilimackinac  ...          " 
Galveston  Texas. 

Saluria  " 

San  rranrisco  California. 
Total  tonnape,  Juno,  1857  

8'.i.S73 

618:910 

Stea 
e. 

mere. 
1 

Districts. 
Savannah  

st 
.Ga. 

earners. 
1 

ass. 

9, 

Mobile  

..Ala 

1 

I. 

onn. 

2 
7 

New  Orleans  .  . 
Teche  

..La. 

4 
1 

n 

1 

Nashville  

Tenn 

1 

11 

1 

Memphis  

3 

Y. 

1 

23 

Louisville  .... 
St.  Louis  

.Ky. 

.  Mo 

28 
10 

.  J. 
enn. 

21 
1 
14 
68 

Cuyahoga  .... 
Sandusky  .... 
Cincinnati  
Toledo  

.Ohio 

4 

1 
33 
1 

da. 

10 

Detroit... 

.Alich. 

10 

d. 
a. 

2 

14 

San  Francisco. 
Total  .  . 

.Cal. 

9 

263 
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Years.  Tonnage. 

1841 17.r),dSS 

184-2 229,601 

1843 236,8GT 

1S44 273,179 

1845  326,018 

1846  847,893 

1347 404,841 

1848 427,891 

1S49 462,304 

1850 5^5,946 

1851 583,607 

1852 643,240 

1853 514,097 

1854 676,607 

1855 770.285 

1856 673,077 

1857 705,784 


By  an  examination  of  these  statements  we  find  that 
for  five  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  steamboat  act 
we  have  accounts  of  the  loss  of  1571  lives,  an<l  for  the 
five  years  since  said  passage  the  total  loss  of  life  on 
the  Western  rivers  is  346,  leaving  a  difference  of  1225 
lives. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  inspected  during  the 
year  in  the  United  States  was  1122,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  464,370  tons.  The  number  of  pilots  is  2584, 
and  number  of  engineers  2854.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  licensed  steamers  was  3,610,367. 
STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  TONNAGE  EMPLOYED  IN  STEAM 

\\YHJATION     IN    THE    I'NITED    STATES    FROM    TUB    VEAK 

1823  TO  THE  YEAR  1857,  INCLUSIVE. 

Yean  Tonnage. 

1823 24,879 

1324 21,009 

1S25 23,061 

1S2(! 34,058 

1827 40,197 

1828 39,418 

182.) 54,036 

1830 64,471 

1831 34,435 

1832 80,813 

1833 101,849 

1834  122,815 

1835 122.815 

1836 145,556 

1837 154,764 

1838 193,413 

1839 204,933 

1840 201,339 

To  show  the  advantage  which  steam  communication 
gives  to  a  growing  trade,  it  may  be  stated  that  "  from 
1840  to  1850  the  total  imports  of  Great  Britain  from 
Brazil  made  no  increase.  In  1853  they  had  advanced 
150  per  cent,  on  1848 ;  and  in  1855  they  had  advanced 
over  1848 — or  the  average  of  the  ten  years  noticed — 
about  300  per  cent.  This,  however,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, was  in  coffee,  for  re-exportation  ;  a  trade  which 
was  lost  to  our  merchants  and  to  our  shipping.  Her 
total  exports  to  Brazil  from  1840  to  1850  were  station- 
ary at  about  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling 
annually.  In  1851 — the  first  year  after  steam  by  the 
Royal  Mail  Company  —  they  advanced  40  per  cent. ; 
and  in  1854  they  had  advanced  102  per  cent,  on  1850. 
Thus  her  exports  have  doubled  in  five  years,  from  a 
stationary  point  before  the  establishment  of  steam  mai' 
facilities ;  whereas  ours  have  been  thirteen  years  ii 
making  the  same  increase.  The  total  trade  between 
Brazil  and  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  an  unprece- 
dented ratio.  The  combined  British  imports  and  ex- 
ports up  to  1850  averaged  £3,645,833  annually;  but 
in  1855  these  had  reached  £8,162,455.  Thus  the  Brit- 
ish trade  increased  225  per  cent,  in  jive  years  after  th 
first  line  of  steamers  was  established  to  Brazil." — Brazi 
and  the  Brazilians. 

The  many  instances  of  our  dereliction  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  mail  facilities,  and  the  failure  to 
establish  locomotive  accommodations  for  our  mer 
chants  and  other  business  classes,  call  loudly  for  a 
change  in  our  affairs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  na 
tional  steam  policy  in  the  place  of  the  accidental  anc 
irregular  support  hitherto  given  to  foreign  steam  en 
terprise. 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Eainey  arrived  at  in  hi 
late  work  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  are  set  forth  ii 
a  clear  summary,  which  we  give  as  follows : 

1.  That  steam   mails  upon  the  ocean  control  th 
commerce  and  diplomacy  of  the  world ;  that  they  ar 
essential  to  our  commercial  and  producing  country 
that  we  have  not  established  the  ocean  mail  facilitie 
commensurate  with  our  national  ability  and 'the  de 
mands  of  our  commerce  ;  and  that  we  to-day  are  large 
ly  dependent  on,  and  tributary  to  our  greatest  com 
mercial  rival,  Great  Britain,  for  the  postal  facilitie 
which  should  be  purely  national,  American,  and  undo 
our  own  exclusive  control. 

2.  That  fast  ocean  mails  are  exceedingly  desirabl 
for  our  commerce,  our  defenses,  our  diplomacy,  th 


anagement  of  our  squadrons,  our  national  standing, 
nd  that  they  are  demanded  by  our  people  at  large. 

3.  That  fast  steamers  alone  can  furnish  rapid  trans- 
ort  to  the  mails ;  that  these  steamers  can  not  rely  on 
reights;   that  sailing  vessels  will  ever  carry  staple 
reights  at  a  much  lower  figure,  and  sufficiently  quick- 
y ;  that  while  steam  is  eminently  successful  in  the 
casting  trade,  it  can  not  possibly  be  so  in  the  trans- 
atlantic freighting  business ;  and  that  the  rapid  tran- 

it  of  the  mails,  and  the  slower  and  more  deliberate 
ransport  of  freight,  is  the  law  of  nature. 

4.  That  high,  adequate  mail  speed  is  extremely  cost- 
y,  in  the  prime  construction  of  vessels,  their  repairs, 
ind  their  more  numerous  employes ;  that  the  quantity 
)f  fuel  consumed  is  enormous,  and  ruinous  to  unaided 

rivate  enterprise  ;  and  that  this  is  clearly  proven  both 
iy  theory  and  indisputable  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  ablest  writers  on  ocean  steam 
navigation. 

5.  That  ocean  mail  steamers  can  not  live  on  their 
own  receipts;  that  neither  the  latest  nor  the  anticipated 

mprovements  in  steam  shipping  promise  any  change 
n  this  fact;  that  self-support  is  not  likely  to  be  at- 
;ained  by  increasing  the  size  of  steamers ;  that  the 
propelling  power  in  fast  steamers  occupies  all  of  the 
ivailable  space  not  devoted  to  passengers  and  express 
freight;  and  that  steamers  must  be  fast  to  do  success- 
ful mail  and  profitable  passenger  service. 

6.  That  sailing  vessels  can  not  successfully  trans- 
sort  the  mails;  that  the  propeller  can  not  transport 
:hem  as  rapidly  or  more  cheaply  than  side-wheel  ves- 
sels ;  that  with  any  considerable  economy  of  fuel  and 
other  running  expenses,  it  is  but  little  faster  than  the 
sailing  vessel ;   that  to  patronize  these  slow  vessels 
ivith  the  mails,  the  government  would  unjustly  dis- 
criminate against  sailing  vessels  in  the  transport  of 
Freights ;  that  we  can  not  in  any  sense  depend  on  the 
vessels  of  the  navy  for  the  transport  of  the  mails ;  that 
individual  enterprise  can  not  support  fast  steamers ; 
and  that  not  even  American  private  enterprise  can 
under  any  conditions  furnish  a  sufficiently  rapid  steam 
mail  and  passenger  marine  :  then  it  must  be  conceded, 

I.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  its  peo- 
ple to  establish  and  maintain  an  extensive,  well-organ- 
ized, and  rapid  steam  mail  marine,  for  the  benefit  of 
production,  commerce,  diplomacy,  defenses,  the  public 
character,  and  the  general  interests  of  all  classes ;  that 
our  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  commerce,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  liberal  postal  facilities;  that  our 
trade  has  greatly  suffered  for  the  want  of  ocean  mails  ; 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  neglect  many  profitable 
branches  of  industry,  and  many  large  fields  of  effort ; 
and  that  there  is  positively  no  means  of  gaining  and 
maintaining  commercial  ascendency  except  through  an 
ocean  steam  mail  system. 

II.  That  the  government  can  discharge  the  clear  and 
unquestionable  duty  of  establishing  foreign  mail  facili- 
ties only  by  paying  liberal  prices  for  the  transport  of 
the  mails  for  a  long  term  of  years,  by  creating  and 
sustaining  an  ocean  postal  system,  by  legislating  upon 
it  systematically,  and  by  abandoning  our  slavish  de- 
pendence upon  Great  Britain. 

III.  That  the  British  ocean   mail   system   attains 
greater  perfection  and  extent  every  year  ;  that  instead 
of  becoming  self-supporting,  it  costs  the  treasury  more 
and  more  every  year ;  that  English  statesmen  regard  its 
benefits  as  far  outweighing  the  losses  to  the  Treasury; 
that  so  far  from  abandoning,  they  are  regularly  and 
systematically  increasing  it ;  that  it  was  never  regard- 
ed by  the  whole  British  public  with  more  favor  than 
at  the  present  time;  that  it  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  enduring  institutions  of  the   country ;    that  it 
necessitates  a  similar  American  system  ;  that  without 
it  our  people  are  denied  the  right  and  privilege  of  com- 
petition ;  and  that  we  are  thus  far  by  no  means  ade- 
quately prepared  for  that  competition,  or  for  our  own 
development. 
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OCEAN  STEAM  LINES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Lines. 

Service. 

si,,,,,. 

ToniLii«e. 

Cunard,  paddle-wheel  

Liverpool,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Halifax  

8 
4 

12,<iOO 
4  $00 

3 

4,800 

European  and  American  Steamship  Co  

Bremen,  Antwerp,  Southampton,  and  New  York  

4 

10  000 

London  and  Canada  

Bremen,  Antwerp,  Southampton,  to  Brazil  
London  and  Montreal  

4 
2 
4 

9,000 
1,870 
5  000 

Liverpool   Philadelphia,  and  New  York  

Liverpool  and  New  York  

4 

8  "00 

Glasgow  and  New  York  
Belgian  Transatlantic  

Glasgow  and  New  York  
Antwerp  and  New  York  

3 
4 
5 

B4800 

6  500 

Hamburg  and  American  

Hamburg  and  New  York  
Hamburg  and  Rio  do  Janeiro  

4 

2 

4  r>oi) 

4 

8  000 

Royal  Mail  Co  | 

Southampton,  AVest  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South 

21,510 

«          it      ti 

Southampton,  Pernambuco,  Rio,  Bahia,  and  La  Plata  . 

4 

6  S'O 

Panama  to  Valparaiso  and  intermediate  

7 

5  719 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co  -J 

Portugal,  Spain,  Malta,  Alexandria,  East  Indies,  China, 

139 

49,410 

Southampton,  Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Sydney  

15  500 

Transport  and  other  

4 

7  800 

Rotterdam,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste  

4 

1  900 

African  

4 

:\  "ii  i 

Liverpool  and  Mediterranean  

10 

9  000 

Liverpool  and  Havre  

•> 

2  000 

Bibby's      

Liverpool  and  Mediterranean  

11 

11  700 

6 

7,500 

11           ti               11 

4 

3  800 

Liverpool  and  Australia  

2 

7  000 

London  and  Australia  

4 

7,500 

London,  Liverpool,  and  Africa  

5 

5  000 

Southampton  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  

3 

1,800 

Lisbon  and  Brazil  

4 

8  000 

Very  large  Mediterranean  service  

Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Levant  

on 

**f 

AVest  Hartlepool  Steam  Navigation  Co  

Hartlepool,  Hamburg,  and  St.  Petersburg  
Vienna,  Galatz,  and  Constantinople  

6 
6 

Hamburg  and  Spanish  

Hamburg,  Southampton,  and  all  Spanish  ports  
Suez  and  India,  and  the  Bombay  Mail  lines     

2 
12 

2,000 
11  471 

Cadiz,  Havana,  and  Mexico  

5 

9  000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  

7 

5500 

Collins  Company  

New  York  and  Liverpool  
New  York,  Southampton,  and  Havre  

G 

2 

9,7.7 
4.64S 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  

New  York,  Southampton,  and  Bremen  
New  York,  Havana,  Aspinwall,  and  New  Orleans 

3 
G 

6.5.'3 

S  M4 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co  
New  York  and  New  Orleans  

Panama,  California,  and  Oregon  
New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans  
New  York,  Havana,  and  Mobile  

13 
2 
1 

3^198 
1,300 

Charleston,  Key  AVest,  and  Havana  

1 

1,116 

Savannah  Steamship  Co  

New  York  and  Savannah  

4 

4,793 

New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship  Co  

New  York  and  Charleston  

4 

4,680 

New  York  and  Virginia  

New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond  
Philadelphia  and  Savannah  

2 
2 

2,371 
2,600 

Boston  and  Baltimore  

Boston  and  Baltimore  

2 

1,000 

Texas  Steamship  Co  

New  Orleans  and  Galveston  

4 

2,4>0 

Southern  Steamship  Co  
Mexican  Steamship  Co  

New  Orleans  and  Key  AVest  
New  Orleans,  Tampico,  and  ATcra  Cruz  

2 
1 

1,000 

160 

*  Building  another  steamer  of  25  )0  tons  for  the  Brazil  line. 

t  These  vessels  average  about  250  horse-power  each.     Their  tonnage  is  large,  probably  1200  tons  each. 


There  are  several  other  lines  of  ocean  steamers  in 
Europe;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  any 
thing  definite  about  them.  The  list  above  embraces 
all  of  the  most  important  companies  of  the  world.  The 
lines  are  continually  changing,  while  the  vessels  are 
passing  into  new  hands  almost  every  week. — See  arti- 
cles TONNAGE  and  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Steel  (Fr.  Acier;  Ger.  Staid;  It.  Acciajo;  Lat. 
Chalybs ;  Kuss.  Stal;  Sp.  Acero;  Swed.  Stal),  is  iron 
combined  with  a  small  portion  of  carbon,  and  has  been 
for  that  reason  called  carbureted  iron.  The  propor- 
tion of  carbon  has  not  been  ascertained  with  much 
precision.  It  is  supposed  to  amount  at  an  average  to 
-popart.  Steel  is  so  hard  as  to  be  unmalleable  while 
cold;  or  at  least  it  acquires  that  property  by  being 
immersed,  while  ignited,  in  a  cold  liquid;  for  this  im- 
mersion, though  it  has  no  effect  upon  iron,  adds  great- 
ly to  the  hardness  of  steel.  It  is  brittle,  resists  the 
file,  cuts  glass,  affords  sparks  with  flint,  and  retains 
the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  time.  It  loses 
this  hardness  by  being  ignited,  and  cooled  very  slowly. 
It  is  malleable  when  red  hot,  but  scarcely  so  when 
raised  to  a  white  heat.  It  may  be  hammered  out  into 
much  thinner  plates  than  iron.  It  is  more  sonorous; 
and  its  specific  gravity  when  hammered  is  greater  than 
that  of  iron — varying  from  7'78  to  7'8t.  Steel  is  usual- 
ly divided  into  three  sorts,  according  to  the  method  in 


which  it  is  prepared;  as  natural  steel,  steel  of  cementa- 
tion, and  cast  steel.  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  as  its  texture  is  the  most  compact,  and  it  admits 
of  the  finest  polish.  It  is  used  for  razors,  surgeons'  in- 
struments, and  similar  purposes.  Steel  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  swords,  knives,  and  cut- 
ting instruments  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  arts ;  for  which 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  hardness,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  edge  which  may  be  given  to  it.  —  See 
IRON. 

Steelyard  and  Steelyard  Company.  A  most 
ancient  instrument,  the  same  that  is  translated  bal- 
ance in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Statera  Romana,  or  Ko- 
man  steelyard,  is  mentioned  in  815  r,.c.  The  Steel- 
yard Company  was  a  company  of  London  merchants 
who  had  the  steelyard  assigned  to  them  by  Henry  III. 
A. ix  1232.  They  were  all  Flemings  and  (iermans,  and 
the  only  exporters,  for  many  years  after,  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  England. — HAYDN. 

Steer,  to  keep  the  ship  on  a  given  direction.  This 
is  done  by  moving  the  rudder  by  the  tiller,  which  last 
is  moved  from  that  side  to  which  the  ship's  head  is 
required  to  be  moved. 

Steerage,  an  apartment  before  the  great  cabin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  partition  or  bulk-head. 
In  merchant  ships  it  is  generally  the  habitation  of  the 
inferior  officers  and  crew ;  but  in  ships  of  war  it  serves 
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only  as  a  hall  or  ante-chamber  to  tho  great  or  captain's 
cabin. — Steeraye  is  also  used  to  express  the  effort  of 
the  helm. — Steerage-way  implies  a  sufficient  degree  of 
motion  communicated  to  a  ship  for  her  to  become  sus- 
ceptible of  the  effects  of  the  helm  in  governing  her 
course. 

Stem,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which  the 
two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end  ;  the  lower 
end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests 
upon  its  upper  end ;  the  ends  of  the  walls  and  planks 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  are  let  into  a  groove  or  channel 
cut  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  outside  of  the  stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale 
of  feet  answering  to  a  perpendicular  from  the  keel. 
The  use  of  this  scale  is  to  ascertain  the  draught  of 
water. — From  stem  to  stem,  from  one  end  of  the  ship 
to  the  other. 

Steppe  (from  the  Russian  step,  a  desert;  also  a 
dry  plain).  The  steppes  of  Russia,  which  are  not  un- 
like the  landes  of  Guienne  in  France,  and  the  heaths 
of  northern  Germany,  are  in  part  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, and  they  afford  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  In  the  extensive  steppes 
of  Astrakhan,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  the 
Calmucs  and  the  Nogay  Tartars  rove  with  their  cattle. 
They  produce  several  sorts  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  are 
frequented  by  wild  goats  and  birds. 

Sterling,  an  old  pound  weight  of  geographical 
significance,  named  Easterling,  divided  into  twelve 
ounces,  was  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  some  cen- 
turies before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  same  weight, 
called  the  Tower  and  the  Moneyers'  pound,  was  styled 
by  early  French  writers  the  Roman  and  the  Rochelle 
pound ;  also  known  among  the  Germans  as  the  Cologne 
pound.  A  simple  system  of  exchange,  by  whicli  a 
pound  of  silver  money,  in  tale,  was  made  to  equal  a 
pound  in  gross  weight,  had  been  arranged  by  Charles 
the  Great,  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tmy.  In  Britain,  under  the  first  William  of  Norman- 
dy, an  ordinance  declared  "  the  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom  shall  remain  as  our  worthy 
predecessors  have  established."  An  act  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  126G,  explains  the  primitive  initials  of  these 
ancient  British,  Gallic,  and  German  standards,  to  all 
which  one  common  derivation  is  imputed.  "By  con- 
sent of  the  whole  realm  the  measure  of  the  king  was 
made,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  penny  of  silver,  called 
a  sterling,  round  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh 
thirty-two  wheat  corns,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear.  And  twenty  pence  of  silver  do  make  one  ounce ; 
and  twelve  ounces  of  silver  do  make  one  pound ;  and 
eight  pounds  of  silver  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine ;  and 
eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  bushel,  which 
is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  This  general  ar- 
rangement for  money  weights  and  measures  was  that 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  by  which  Europe  had  been 
overrun.  The  term  "Easterling"  of  the  Norman  French 
was  transmuted  on  the  English  tongue,  first  to  "  Easter- 
ling,"and  finally  to"Sterling."  Another  pound  weight, 
also  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  had  been  brought  from 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  to  Troyes  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
during  the  Crusades.  Carried  into  England  by  for- 
eign goldsmiths,  Lombard  merchants,  possibly  from 
Venice,  about  the  year  1496,  it  gradually  superseded 
the  old  Easterling  weights,  and  found  access  into  the 
British  Mint  by  decision  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  the  ounce  of  silver  in  England  to  be 
cut  into  sixty  pennies,  so  that  the  penny,  forming  the 
twentieth  of  an  ounce,  thenceforth  became  the  sixtieth 
part.  From  the  termination  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  coinage  of  English  silver  has  generally  re- 
tained a  purity  of  925  thousandths,  called  the  "Ster- 
ling standard." — See  POUND  and  PENNY.  See  also 
Bankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  1856,  '57. 

Stettin,  a  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  about  36  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  23'  20" 
N.,  long.  14°  33'  E.  It  is  well  built,  strongly  fortified, 


and  had  in  18-16  a  population  of  42,000.  Stettin  is 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing  commerce  ;  and 
is  now,  indeed,  the  principal  port  of  importation  in 
l'rus.-ia.  Shu  owes  this  distinction  mainly  to  her  situ- 
ation. The  Oder,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ratibor, 
near  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia ;  and  is  united,  by  means  of  canals,  with  the  Vistula, 
the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  etc.  Stettin  is,  consequently,  the 
principal  emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  flour- 
ishing countries;  and  is  not  only  the  port  of  Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  Brcslau,  etc.,  but  also  of  Berlin.  A 
railway  from  the  latter  to  Stettin  has  been  completed. 
Hence  at  the  proper  seasons  its  wharves  are  crowded 
with  lighters  that  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  traversed  by  the  river,  and  bring  back 
colonial  products,  and  other  articles  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden,  or 
those  drawing  about  seven  or  eight  feet  water,  load 
and  unload,  by  means  of  lighters,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  at  Swinemunde,  the  outport  of  Stettin,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  in  lat.  53°  55'  N., 
long.  14°  15'  15"  E.  Formerly  there  were  not  more 
than  seven  feet  water  over  the  bar  adjacent  to  Swine- 
munde ;  but  the  harbor  of  the  latter  has  recently  been 
so  much  improved,  by  the  construction  of  piers  and 
breakwaters,  dredging,  etc.,  that  it  is  now  the  best  on  the 
Prussian  coast,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  from  18  to 
19  feet  water.  A  light-house  has  been  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  eastern  pier.  Stettin  is  a  free  port ;  that 
is,  a  port  into  and  from  which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  be 
imported  and  re-exported  free  of  duty.  Goods  brought 
through  the  Sound  and  imported  at  Stettin,  and  enter- 
ed for  home  consumption  in  the  Prussian  states,  were 
formerly  charged  with  2£  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if  they 
had  been  imported  through  any  other  channel.  This 
was  intended  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  the  Sound 
duties,  and  to  encourage  importation  by  this  direct 
route  in  preference  to  that  carried  on  through  Ham- 
burg and  Embden ;  but  now  that  the  Sound  dues  are 
abolished  there  no  longer  exists  the  necessity  for  the 
bounty.  There  is  at  Stettin  a  great  wool  fair  in  the 
month  of  June  each  year. 

The  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  regulations  of  the  Zoll-Verein.  There 
are  no  privileges  in  favor  of  any  nation  which  are  de- 
nied to  the  United  States,  nor  any  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  commerce  of  any  other  nations.  The  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  ports  of  this 
consular  district  are  the  same  as  established  by  the 
law  of  the  mother  country.  Commission,  2  per  cent. 
Freight — no  rates  can  be  named  for  want  of  business. 
Insurance  done  in  England  or  the  United  States.  Bills 
at  three  months.  There  are  no  direct  exchanges  with 
the  United  States. 

Steward,  in  Naval  affairs,  is  an  officer  in  a  ship 
of  war,  appointed  by  the  purser  to  distribute  the  differ- 
ent species  of  provisions  to  the  officers  and  crew.  The 
same  officer  is  employed  for  steamships  and  all  classes 
of  vessels  for  similar  purposes. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  city  of  Sweden,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Maelar  with  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic,  in  lat.  59°  20'  31"  N.,  long.  17°  54'  E. ;  a  well- 
built,  handsome  city.  Population  in  1851,  93,070. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot ;  but  the 
harbor  itself  is  capacious  and  excellent,  the  largest  ves- 
sels lying  in  safety  close  to  the  quays.  Stockholm  pos- 
sesses from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Sweden ;  but  this  is  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  government  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  endeavor  to  promote  industry  by  excluding 
foreign  products ;  latterly,  however,  this  system  has 
been  considerably  relaxed,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
Iron,  timber,  and  deals  form  the  great  articles  of  ex- 
port. Swedish  iron  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  is 
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rather  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain;  the  imports 
of  it  amounting  in  ordinary  years  to  about  16,000  tons 
exclusive  of  600  tons  of  steel.  In  addition  to  the  above 
leading  articles,  Stockholm  exports  pitch,  tar,  copper, 
etc.  The  timber  is  inferior  to  that  from  the  southern 
ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  imports  principally  consist 
of  colonial  products,  cotton,  dye-stuffs,  salt,  British 
manufactured  goods,  hides,  fish,  wine,  brandy,  wool, 
fruit,  etc.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  corn  is  imported,  but 
it  is  generally  an  article  of  export. 

Pilotaye. — Vessels  bound  for  Stockholm  take  a  pilot 
at  the  small  island  of  Oja.  Lands-hort  light-house  is 
erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island,  in 
lat.  58°  44'  30"  N.,  long.  17°  52'  15"  E.  It  is  painted 
white,  and  is  furnished  with  a  fixed  light,  elevated  158 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  under 
favorable  circumstances  five  leagues  off.  The  signal 
for  a  pilot  is  a  flag  at  the  fore  top-mast  head,  or  firing 
a  gun. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  move- 
ments at  the  port  of  Stockholm  during  the  year  1851, 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  years  : 


YenrB. 

Ve»el« 

entered 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 
cleared 

Tonnage. 

Total 
Vessels. 

Total 

1349 
1850 
1851 

r.c.'j 
711 
851 

70,728 

71,892 
94,218 

790 
783 
905 

7!»,118 
77,473 
95,236 

1459 
141)4 
1750 

14'»,84ti 
149,370 
189,454 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which 
the  vessels  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  for  1851 
cleared,  and  to  which  they  sailed : 

Countries.  No.  of  Vessels. 

Finland 572 

Great  Britain 191 

Kussia 173 

Prussia 155 

France 72 

Portugal 59 

Denmark 150 

Hatise  Towns 126 

Norway 93 

Brazil 27 

United  States .     17 


Tonnage. 
44,528 
36,714 
19,790 
12,122 
11,634 
10,742 
9,016 
8.434 
8,414 
6,526 
5,016 


The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  values 
of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  port  of  Stock- 
holm during  the  years  designated : 


1849 21,578,000 

1S50 20,462,000 

1851 23,809,000 


Exports. 
Francs. 

17,342,000 
14,054,000 
14,014,000 


Total  Trade. 

Francs. 
38,920,000 
34.510,000 
37,8-23,000 


VALUE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO, 
AND  EXPORTED  FROM,  THE  1'ORT  OF  STOCKHOLM  IN  1851. 

IMPORTS. 
Articles.  Francs. 

Cereals 3,221,000 

Sugar 3,481,000 

Coffee 1,759,000 

Fish 7,363,000 

Wines  and  spirits 1,173,000 

Tallow 1,223,000 

Raw  silk 1,019,000 

Tissues 2,145,000 

EXPORTS. 

Iron  and  steel 10,450,000 

Copper 1,824,000 

Pitch  and  tar 31 1,000 

Timber  and  lumber 187,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  which 
participated  in  the  general  commercial  movements  of 
1851,  and  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  assigned  to 
each: 

Year  1851.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Countries.  Francs.  Francs.  Frani-s 

Norway 1,007,000  31,UOO  1,1*8,000 

Denmark 875,000  1,538,000  2,413,000 

Russia 2,923.000  243,000  3.166,000 

Finland 1,037,000  1,211,000  2,24^,000 

Prussia «.:60,000  2,374,000  3,334,000 

Hanse  Towns. .  6,306,000  1,307,000  7,613,000 

Great  Britain ..  2,200,000  2,897,000  5,157,000 

Netherlands....  530,000  281,000  867,000 

France 785,000  747,000  1,53-2,000 

Portugal 431,000  707,000  1,KN  nun 

Brazil 4,020,000  299,000  4325,000 

United  States ..  302,000  1,300,000  1.008,000 

East  Indies 1,431,000  100.000  1,534,000 


Besides  the  countries  included  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, Stockholm  extends  its  commercial  transactions  to 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  Mecklen- 
burg, Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Belgium,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Antilles. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  during  this  year  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  Sweden  exhibited  an  advancing  tend- 
ency. This  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  lib- 
eral policy  which  characterized  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  England,  dating  from  January  1,  1850 — a 
policy  the  wisdom  of  which  could  not  be  more  appo- 
sitely illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  while  the  total 
trade  of  Sweden  with  all  foreign  nations  during  this 
year  reached  as  high  as  55,000,000  rix  dalers,*  the 
trade  with  England  alone  covered  14,543,000  rix  dalers, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

In  1852  official  returns  show  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  general  trade  of  Stockholm.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  table,  from  Swedish  official  sources,  that 
the  entire  trade,  imports  and  exports  united,  represents 
in  value  $6,559,027,  or  about  $487,970  less  than  the 
total  trade  of  1851.  This  diminution  affected  imports, 
especially  grains,  fish,  and  brandies,  to  the  extent  of 
1,523,494  francs,  while  coffee  and  sugar  increased  in 
value  838,816  francs ;  and  in  the  export  trade  it  was 
felt  in  the  falling  off  the  preceding  year  of  1,044,770 
francs,  chiefly  on  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  while  the  ex- 
portation of  timber  and  pitch  increased  over  that  of 
1851.  In  1852  a  new  article  of  commerce  entered  into 
the  export  trade  of  Sweden.  The  metal  nickel  figures 
for  the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  this  year  to  the 
amount  of  101,520  francs,  or  $18,88272,  chiefly  sent 
to  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  navigation  of  the  port  of 
Stockholm  during  1852  presented  a  total  tonnage  of 
167,686  tons :  viz.,  entered,  81 ,874  tons ;  cleared,  85,812 
tons.  This  is  a  falling  off  from  1851  of  21,768  tons. 

Exports. — It  is  unnecessary  to  present  a  detailed 
statement  of  exports,  inasmuch  as  iron,  steel,  and  cop- 
per constitute  the  articles  of  chief  value  exported  from 
the  port  of  Stockholm.  Other  exports  consist  principal- 
ly of  timber  (boards),  pitch,  and  tar.  These  amounted 
in  value,  in  1852,  to  $107,533,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
for  miscellaneous,  not  enumerated,  $230,048.  The  to- 
tal value  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper  exported  in  1852 
was:  iron  and  steel,  $1,747,545;  copper,  $327,213. 
Value  of  iron  and  steel  exported  from  Stockholm  to 
the  United  States  in  1852,  88102.  Great  Britain,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  Denmark  occupy  the  first  rank  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  given  as  exporters  from 
Stockholm.  Prussia,  Finland,  Portugal,  France,  and 
the  United  States  come  next. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF 
STOCKHOLM,  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  VALITS  OF 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  RESPECTIVELY,  DURING  TIIK  YEAR 
1853. 

IMPORTS. 
Description  of  Merchandise.  Value  in  Francs. 

Coffee '2,901,000 

Sugar  '2,419,000 

Cereals 1,760,000 

Fish 1,040,000 

Wines  and  spirits 838,000 

Tallow  1,189,000 

Tissues .....     l.'CO.oi'O 

Raw  silk 802,000 

EXPORTS. 

Iron  and  steel 10,403,OfX) 

Copper 1,8 

Wood  ami  lumber -:4l.oiM) 

Pitch  and  tar 314,000 

During  the  year  1853  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
vessels  to  carry  off  the  freight  to  foreign  markets.  The 
number  that  entered  the  port  of  Stockholm  was  589, 
with  an  aggregate  of  76,226  tons;  and  the  number 
cleared  was  927,  with  an  aggregate  of  81,916  tons.  The 
total  number  entered  and  cleared  was  1516  vessels  ;  ag- 
gregate tonnage,  158,142  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
was  greater,  but  the  tonnage  was  less  by  9500  tons  than 
in  1852. 


•  The  rix  daler  is  equivalent  to  G9|  rents. 
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'oney. — Accounts  are  kept  here,  in  Gottenburg,  and 
generally. throughout  Sweden,  in  paper  money,  consist- 
ing of  rix  dollars  banco,  one  rix  dollar  being  equal  to  48 
skillings,  and  one  skilling  to  12  rimdstycks.  The  ex- 
change with  London  is  at  about  12  rix  dollars  banco  per 
£,  so  that  the  rix  dollar  is  worth  about  Is.  Sd.  sterling. 
Kix  dollars  banco  may  be  exchanged  for  specie  rix  dol- 
lars at  the  rate  of  2$  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter. 
l!ut  thtire  are  very  few  coins,  except  of  copper,  in  cir- 
culation, the  currency  consisting  almost  wholly  of  notes, 
varying  from  5  skillings  to  500  rix  dollars  banco. 

\\\'l<jhts  and  Measures. — The  victual!  or  commercial 
weights  are  punds,  lippunds,  and  skippunds ;  20  punds 
being  equal  to  1  lispund,  and  20  lispunds  =  l  skippund. 
100  Ibs.  Swedish  commercial  weight =934  Ibs.  avoir- 
dupois =42  i  kilograms— 87  J  Ibs.  of  Hamburg. 

The  iron  weights  are  three-fifths  of  the  victual!,  or 
commercial  weights;  20 marks  =  1  mark  pund;  20  mark 
punds  =  1  mark  skippund;  and  7£  skippunds  =  l  ton 
English.  Hence  100  punds  Swedish  iron  weight=75 
Ibs.  avoirdupois,  and  100  Ibs.  avoirdupois  =  133^  Ibs. 
Swedish  iron  weight. 

In  corn  measure,  4  quarts=l  spann;  2,  spann  =  l 
tun,  or  barrel;  1  tun=4£  Winchester  bushels;  a  last 
of  rye  from  Riga =18  tuns  ;  a  last  of  rye  from  Liebau 
=19J  tuns;  a  last  of  rye  from  Stettin  =  22£  tuns;  a 
last  of  rye  from  Stralsund=24  tuns.  The  tun  of  32 
kappor  contains  4£  Winchester  bushels. 

In  liquid  measure,  2  stup  =  l  kanna;  15  kannor=l 
anker;  2  ankers  =  1  eimer;  2  eimers  =  l  ahm  ;  H  ahm 
=  1  oxhoft;  2  oxhoft  =  l  pipe.  The  pipe  =  124£  En- 
glish wine  gallons ;  and,  consequently,  the  ahm  =41-jAj 
English  wine  gallons,  and  100  kannor=69-|  English 
gallons. 

The  Swedish  foot=ll'G84  English  inches;  the  ell, 
or  alna,=2  feet;  the  fathom  =3  ells  ;  the  rod  =8  ells. 
In  estimating  by  lasts,  1  last  of  pitch,  ashes,  etc.,  = 
12  barrels;  1  last  of  tar,  oil,  etc. ,=13  barrels;  1  last 
of  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  etc.,  =C  skippunds ;  1  ton  of  Liv- 
erpool common  salt=7  tons  Swedish. 

Port  Charges  at  Stockholm. — The  total  port  charges 
for  a  vessel  of  500  tons  ('250  lasts)  amount  to  about 
$'277,  including  all  expenses,  in  and  out.  For  an  un- 
privileged vessel  this  amount  is  nearly  doubled. 

Port  Charges  at  Gothenburg. — Tonnage,  pilotage,  and 
all  other  dues  and  port  charges  on  a  vessel  of  300  tons, 
amount  at  this  port  to  about  $167. — Com.  Relat.  U.  S. 

Stockings,  as  every  one  knows,  are  coverings  for 
the  legs.  They  are  formed  of  only  one  thread  entwined, 
so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue,  extremely  elastic,  and 
readily  adapting  itself  to  the  figure  of  the  part  it  is 
employed  to  cover.  This  tissue  can  not  be  called  cloth, 
for  it  has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  it  approaches 
closely  to  it ;  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  is  very  superior.  Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  II.  of  France,  in  1547.  In  1560  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings 
by  her  silk-woman,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  she  never  wore 
cloth  ones  any  more. — HOWKLL.  He  adds,  "Henry 
VIII.  wore  ordinary  cloth  hose,  except  there  came 
from  Spain  by  great  chance  a  pair  of  silk  stockings ; 
for  Spain  very  early  abounded  with  silk."  Edward 
VI.  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings 
by  his  merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  and  the  pres- 
ent was  then  much  taken  notice  of. — HOWELL.  Others 
relate  that  William  Rider,  a  London  apprentice,  see- 
ing at  the  house  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit 
worsted  stockings  from  Mantua,  ingeniously  made  a 
pair  like  them,  which  he  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  England,  in  1564. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  and  other  ancient 
nations  had  no  particular  clothing  for  the  legs.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  however,  hose  or  leggins,  made 
of  cloth,  began  to  be  used ;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings  was  discovered.  Unluckily, 
nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  individual  by  whom, 
the  place  where,  or  when  this  invention  was  made. 
5T 


It  would  appear  from  this  circumstantial  account 
that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings,  or  at  least  that  the 
first  specimens  of  knit  stockings,  had  been  introduced 
into  England  from  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion,  till  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  knitting,  in 
the  pretended  poems  of  Rowley,  forged  by  Chatterton, 
made  the  subject  be  more  carefully  investigated.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  showed  clearly  that  the 
practice  of  knitting  was  well  known  in  England,  and 
had  been  referred  to  in  acts  of  Parliament  a  good  many 
years  previously  to  the  period  mentioned  by  Howell. 
But  it  had  then,  most  probably,  been  applied  only  to 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  stockings  ;  and  the  general 
use  of  cloth  hose  shows  that  even  these  had  not  been 
numerous.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
art  is  native  to  England  or  has  been  imported. — See 
BECKMAXN'S  Inventions,  article  STOCKINGS. 

It  is  singular  that  the  stocking-frame,  which,  even 
in  its  rudest  form,  is  a  very  complex  and  ingenious 
machine,  that  could  not  have  been  discovered  accident- 
ally, but  must  have  been  the  result  of  deep  combina- 
tion and  profound  sagacity,  should  have  been  discov- 
ered so  early  as  1589 — before,  in  fact,  the  business  of 
knitting  was  generally  introduced.  The  inventor  of 
this  admirable  machine  was  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Wood- 
borough,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  attempted  to  set  up 
an  establishment  at  Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  for 
the  manufacture  of  stockings,  but  met  with  no  success. 
In  this  situation  he  applied  to  the  queen  for  assistance ; 
but,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  remuneration  to 
which  his  genius  and  inventions  so  well  entitled  him, 
he  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced  !  It  need  not, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  that  Lee  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who,  having  heard  of  the 
invention,  promised  him  a  magnificent  reward  if  he 
would  carry  it  to  France.  Henry  kept  his  word,  and 
Lee  introduced  the  stocking-frame  at  Rouen  with  dis- 
tinguished success ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  the  concern  got  into  difficulties,  and  Lee  died  in 
poverty  at  Paris.  A  knowledge  of  the  machine  was 
brought  back  from  France  to  England  by  some  of  the 
workmen  who  had  emigrated  with  Lee,  and  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture. — See 
BEOKMANN'S  Inventions,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Letters  on  the 
Utility  and  Policy  of  Machines,  London,  1780. 

IMPORTS  OP  HOSIERY  AND  ARTICLES  MADE  ON  FEAMES  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Cotton 
Hosiery. 

Silk 
Hosiery. 

Woolen 
Hosiery. 

$364,091 

$'2o,024 

$37.755 

Bremen  

1,631,384 

C4,SSG 

190,16'J 

England  

1,112,385 

503,130 

1,372,722 

France  

50,369 

234,619 

66,772 

Other  places  

37,058 

13,640 

64,411 

Total  year  1  857. 

$3,210,287 

$839,299 

$l,T4»,8i>9 

— See  articles  COTTON,  SILK,  and  WOOL. 

Stock-jobber.  It  was  about  the  year  1688  that 
the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  London.  In 
the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of  companies, 
every  one  of  which  held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of 
immense  gains,  sprang  into  existence ;  the  Insurance 
Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the  Lute-string  Com- 
pany, the  Pearl-fishery  Company,  the  Glass-bottle 
Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Sword-blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tap- 
estry Company,  which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hang- 
ings for  all  the  parlors  of  the  middle  class,  and  for  all 
the  bed-chambers  of  the  higher.  There  was  a  Copper 
Company,  which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of  En- 
gland, and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not 
less  valuable  than  those  of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Div- 
ing Company,  which  undertook  to  bring  up  precious 
effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  announced 
that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  re- 
sembling complete  suits  of  armor.  In  front  of  the  hel- 
met was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a  cyclop ;  and 
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out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through  which  the  air  was 
to  be  admitted. 

The  process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the  show, 
were  hospitably  regaled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing 
the  divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and 
return  laden  with  old  iron  and  ships'  tackle.  There 
was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company,  which  could  not 
fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses  out 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning  Com- 
panv,  which  promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to 
the  best  that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia. 
There  was  a  society  which  undertook  the  office  of  giv- 
ing gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and 
which  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emies Company.  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was 
announced  that  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Academies 
Company  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand 
tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each. 

There  was  to  be  a  lottery  ;  two  thousand  prizes  were 
to  be  drawn;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prize 
were  to  be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning,  fortification,  book- 
keeping, and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  theorobo.  Some 
of  these  companies  took  large  mansions,  and  printed 
their  advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less 
ostentatious,  were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee- 
houses in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Jonathan's  and  Garra way's  were  in  a  constant  ferment 
with  brokers,  buj'ers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors, 
meetings  of  proprietors.  Time-bargains  soon  came  into 
fashion.  Extensive  combinations  were  formed,  and 
monstrous  fables  were  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares. — MACAULAY. 
Stocks.  The  public  funding  system  originated  in 
Venice  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  introduced  into 
Florence  in  the  year  1340.  The  English  funding  sys- 
tem may  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  1672-'!)4.  In 
the  United  States  the  term  stocks  includes  United  States 
funded  loans  and  State  loans,  and  the  stocks  or  shares 
in  various  corporations,  such  as  railroad  companies, 
banks,  funded  debts  of  cities,  etc. 

In  England  the  term  stocks  is  applied  mainly  to  gov- 
ernment funded  debt — such  as  consols,  Bank  of  En- 
gland stock,  etc. ;  and  the  term  shares  is  used  when  ap- 
plied to  the  capital  or  joint  stock  of  railroad,  banking, 
and  mining  companies. — See  article  FUNDS. 

The  difficulties  in  which  individuals  are  involved  by 
their  real  wants,  but  oftener  by  their  unruly  passions, 
are  the  source  of  their  debts.  The  debts  of  [European] 
nations  have  not  a  different  origin.  When  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  a  country  were  insufficient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  private  views  or  impolitic  wars  of  the 
despots  who  ruled,  or  the  ministers  who  directed  it, 
they  simply  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing; 
but  when  the  sums  loaned  were  inadequate  to  the  in- 
creased expenditure,  they  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  deceptions,  and  contrivances,  the  better  to  delude 
the  lenders,  and  allure  their  avarice.  Such  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  British  funding  system.  Among  states,  debt 
may  be  considered  a  national  disease ;  and,  like  other 
diseases  in  our  day,  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  many  of  the  new  nations  of  America. 

One  set  of  British  writers  maintain  that  "debt  and 
wealth  are  synonymous :''  that  "increase  of  debt  is  a 
true  increase  of  riches ;"  that  no  happiness  can  exist 
without  a  national  debt.  The  domestic  [i.e.,  the  na- 
tional] debt,  says  one  of  the  highest  authorities  (Coi.- 
QUIIOUN),  dispenses  protection  and  happiness,  by  form- 
ing mutual  advantages  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
It  has  produced  the  rapid  increase  of  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country.  Another,  more  audacious  than  the 
rest,  declares  that  "a  part  of  the  industry,  a  part  of 
the  wages,  and  a  part  of  the  land,  belong  to  the  stock- 


holders; and  that  by  thirty  millions  of  expenditure 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  or  dissipators, 
consumption  is  highly  stimulated."  The  extinction 
of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  economical  writers,  would,  of  course,  bring  mis- 
fortune and  evil.  "  It  would,"  says  Colquhoun,  "be 
attended  with  greater  inconveniences  than  at  present 
are  experienced." 

Another  class  of  British  writers,  with  more  truth, 
with  greater  force  of  argument,  and  with  more  evidence 
of  facts,  contend  that  "poverty,  misery,  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  are  also  synonymous  and  identical  terms;" 
that  "taxation  incurred  to  pay  its  annual  interest 
(swallowing  up  thirty  millions  out  of  sixty  millions  of 
revenue,  to  satisfy  the  fund-holders),  oppresses  the  peo- 
ple, destroys  industry,  and  is  equal  to  the  curse  of 
heaven  on  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  nation."  (McCulloch):  "To  maintain 
that  this  enormous  taxation  enriches  the  nation,  tie- 
cause  it  abstracts  a  portion  of  its  riches,  is  both  a  plain 
contradiction  and  an  absurdity ;  taxation  being  always 
an  engine  of  destruction  to  all  the  productive  classes." 
"  To  attribute  to  the  debt  the  increase  of  business,  im- 
provements, etc.,  during  the  late  war,  is  an  error  of  the 
most  miserable  kind.  It  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the 
increase  of  debt,  but  to  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  to 
the  discoveries  of  Arkwright  and  Watt,  and  to  various 
other  causes.  The  nation  did  not  improve  because  of 
the  debt,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  as  it  gave  birth  to  the 
nefarious  practice  of  stock-jobbing,  begetting  a  spirit 
of  gambling,  destructive  of  public  morals,  disgraceful 
to  the  nation,  and  hostile  to  the  pursuit  of  sober  indus- 
try." "  No  wages,  no  part  of  the  lands,  belongs  to  the 
stockholders  or  dissipators ;  nor  was  any  specified  prop- 
erty pledged  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  debt  contracted. 
The  lenders  had  not  at  the  time  any  property  mort- 
gaged to  them ;  consequently,  they  can  not  have  at 
present  more  specified  rights  than  they  possessed  when 
they  loaned  their  money.  To  maintain  the  contrary 
is  a  dangerous  and  arbitrary  assumption."  "  They  ad- 
vanced money  when  its  value  was  depreciated  on  an 
average  of  fifteen  per  cent.  They  never  entertained 
the  idea  of  receiving  payment  at  par,  when  the  loans 
were  contracted  at  exceedingly  low  prices."  "It  would 
be  both  folly  and  injustice  to  compel  the  nation  to  pay 
one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  the  fund-holders,  when 
they  loaned  less  than  eighty."  "  It  is  equally  unjust 
to  exempt  this  sort  of  property  from  the  alteration  in 
value  to  which  every  other  kind  of  property  in  the 
kingdom  is  subject ;  and,  consequently,  the  reduction 
of  the  debt — that  millstone  which  destroys  the  industry 
and  vigor  of  the  people,  doubles  taxes,  and  spreads  pau- 
perism, crime,  and  wretchedness  throughout  the  coun- 
try— can  be  effected  without  any  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic faith."  "  The  nation  must  not  sutler  on  account  of 
the  errors  of  party  or  ministerial  men.  The  happiness 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  British  subject?  ought  not  to 
be  postponed  for  the  sake  of  an  insignificant  portion — 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  stockholders." 

Before  we  enter  more  fully  on  the  subject,  we  have 
thus  drawn  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  arguments 
aud  opinions  of  the  contending  parties  for  and  against 
the  existence  of  the  present  British  national  debt.      It 
is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  American  side  of  the 
argument;  but  on  the  opposite  side  what  can  we  ex- 
pect, where  the  infection  of  gambling  is  so  strung  that 
1'ope,  who  knew  his  countrymen  well,  declared — 
"Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alik 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  tlic  box; 
And  judges  job,  and  bixlu'jix  bite  the  town. 
And  nriyhty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  cr  >wn." 
In  the  12th  century,  Richard  I.  pawned  the  re-ve- 
nues of  the  crown  for  the  payment  of  moneys  borrowed 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  fanatical  conquest  of  the 
Holy    Land.      Henry   III.  pawned   the  crown  jewels 
and  regal  ornaments  and  robes  of  state.      Edward  I. 
i  borrowed  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father,  in  order 
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to  get  his  soul  "  out  of  purgatory,"  as  the  record  states. 
Itiohard  II.  was  deposed  for  extorting  £1,100,000  ster- 
ling, under  pretext  of  borrowing,  which  was  never 
repaid.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  York 
and  Lancaster  wars.  In  1340,  Edward  III.  ordered  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  lent  to  him.  Henry  IV.  obliged 
the  rich  men  of  the  kingdom  to  lend  him  money  upon 
the  growing  taxes,  Henry  VIII.  escaped  the  punish- 
ment he  so  justly  merited  for  defrauding  his  creditors. 
He  compelled  Parliament  to  pass  two  acts,  offering 
him  "all  the  money  he  had  received  in  loans;"  thus 
discharging  him  of  all  obligations  he  had  come  under, 
and  all  suits  that  might  arise  thereupon.  In  money 
matters  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the  people  insisted  upon 
the  payment  of  the  sums  advanced  to  her  predecessors 
— a  demand  she  was  wise  enough  to  comply  with. 
Burleigh  counseled  her  to  lay  the  foundation  of  public 
credit.  The  commonwealth  contracted  a  large  debt :  at 
Cromwell's  death  it  amounted  to  £2,474,290.  Charles, 
by  closing  the  exchequer  in  1672,  defrauded  the  cred- 
itors of  the  state  of  the  sum  of  £2,800,000 ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement took  place,  by  which  the  sum  of  £664,226 
was  left  at  an  interest  of  £19,027  18s.  6d.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  national  debt,  and  its  whole 
amount  before  the  English  Revolution. 

In  former  times,  says  a  British  writer,  loans  were 
generally  contracted  for  short  periods.  It  was,  more- 
over, an  established  practice  that  the  funds  assigned 
for  the  repayment  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  and  that  within  a  certain  number 
of  years.  The  British  system,  in  practice,  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Their  ministers  are  satisfied  if  they  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  a  thought  on 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal ;  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  maxim  of  Linguet  and 
Terney,  "  to  cancel  the  capital  by  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy, in  order  to  bring  the  state  home."  This  max- 
im of  Terney  and  Linguet  was  practically  adopted  in 
France  some  centuries  ago.  Brisson,  in  his  history, 
enumerates  FIVK  national  bankruptcies;  but  in  the 
financial  history  of  that  country  may  be  found  a  great 
many  more.  The  new  system  originated  in  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa;  and  being  imported  by 
William  III.,  has  been  carried  by  the  British  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

After  the  Irish  Revolution,  to  supply  deficiencies, 
William  had  recourse  to  the  long  annuities  which  were 
created  in  1692.  £881,493  were  raised  on  annuities  of 
99  years,  bearing  interest  at  10  per  cent,  until  1700, 
and  at  7  per  cent,  after  that  year,  with  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship for  the  lives  of  the  nominees  of  those  who 
contributed.  The  short  annuities  began  in  1693.  Eight 
millions  was  borrowed  by  this  expedient;  every  sub- 
scriber receiving  14  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years,  besides 
a  lottery  ticket.  At  this  moment  the  scheme  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  contrived  by  Patterson.  The 
bank  loaned  William  £1,200,000,  at  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est ;  thus  at  the  very  outset  taking  advantage  of  the 
public  distress,  and  setting  a  usurious  example  to  their 
successors,  who,  like  true  Shyloeks,  have  ever  since 
profited  by  the  example.  Chancellor  Montague  about 
this  period,  to  aid  his  sovereign,  invented  the  scheme 
of  issuing  exchequer  bills.  Their  issue  has  been  at 
intervals  ever  since.  The  most  exorbitant  premiums 
were  given  for  money,  and  the  public  debt  was  greatly 
increased.  Public  credit  sunk  so  low,  that  out  of  five 
millions  granted  to  carry  on  a  war  only  two  and  a 
half,  in  Davenant's  opinion,  ever  reached  the  excheq- 
uer. One  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  funding  system 
is  the  reduction  of  interest  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
denomination.  This  expedient,  which  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  our  day,  was  originally  resorted 
to  in  1699,  when  the  higher  interests  were  reduced  to 
5  per  cent.  It  was  the  destiny  of  King  William's 
reign  to  create,  improve,  and  to  complete  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  funding  system  as  in  practice  at  this 
day.  William  left  a  national  debt  at  the  close  of  his 


reign  of  £16,394,702.  This  sum  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  national  debt.  (These  facts  are  chiefly 
collected  from  British  parliamentary  history.) 

The  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange  a  century  ago  is 
its  history  at  the  present  day.  "  The  centre  of  job- 
bing," says  a  writer  of  that  time,  "  is  the  kingdom  of 
'Change  Alley."  The  enormous  profits  made  by  the 
association,  the  malpractices  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
members,  and  the  insolence  of  the  richer  ones,  excited 
the  just  alarm  of  a  steady  and  reflecting  nation  unac- 
customed to  such  manoeuvres,  and  the  public  writers 
began  to  attack  their  increasing  power.  "  The  villainy 
of  stock-jobbing  is  called  a  mystery  or  machine  of 
trade,"  says  one  of  these  writers.  "This  destructive 
hydra,  this  new  corporation  of  hell,"  exclaims  another ; 
while  one  of  them  gives  directions,  in  order  to  besiege 
and  bring  to  surrender  "  that  infamous  place,  'Change 
Alley,"  "to  storm  it,"  etc.  Another  writer  declares 
that  "the  general  cry  against  stock-jobbing  has  been 
so  long,  and  it  has  been  so  justly  complained  of  as  a 
public  nuisance,  that  these  people  are  hardened  in 
crime ;  all  their  art  is  a  mere  system  of  cheat  and  de- 
lusion ;  their  characters  are  as  dirty  as  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  there  happen  to  be  two  honest  men  among  them." 
"  Their  employment  becomes  a  crime.  This  set  of  men 
are  more  dangerous  than  all  national  enemies  abroad." 
"  Exchange  Alley  is,  in  fact,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  to  a  populous  city." 

However,  all  these  invectives  did  not  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  establishment;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
came more  powerful,  and  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  government  was  more  extravagant  and  careless  of 
the  public  money.  It  became,  in  short,  an  indispensa- 
ble engine  of  the  government  itself;  but  the  latter  was 
compelled,  \>y  public  opinion  against  the  detested  opera- 
tions of  the  Exchange,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, to  pass  several  acts  against  the  very  operations 
and  the  very  gambling  it  was  so  deeply,  though  secret- 
ly, fomenting.  Avarice,  idleness,  and  the  hope  of  be- 
coming rich  in  a  short  time  without  industry,  eluded 
and  evaded  all  the  laws  of  British  wisdom,  and  some- 
times disregarded  even  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
By  a  variety  of  measures  has  the  power  of  this  corpora- 
tion reached  its  present  height.  Its  members  have  not 
only  become  the  exclusive  masters  of  the  British  money 
market,  but  have  acquired  the  immense  power  of  se- 
cretly controlling  and  regulating  the  funds  and  money 
market  of  all  Europe,  and,  we  may  add,  all  America. 
No  financial  operation  whatever  can  be  safely  under- 
taken in  any  of  those  markets  without  consulting  and 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  agents  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  surpassed  their  principals.  A  mere  decision  of  a 
committee,  composed  of  individuals  unknown  bej'ond 
their  own  immediate  circle,  is  more  powerful,  and  will 
produce  more  effect  in  regard  to  any  loan  or  financial 
measure  than  all  the  laws  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
put  together.  However,  the  importance  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  somewhat  declined  since  the  failure  of 
its  gigantic  operations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
since  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  British  pub- 
lic on  that  occasion,  it  has  been  less  attended ;  the 
number  of  its  members  being  reduced  at  one  time  as 
low  as  400. 

Funding  System. — The  first  operation  of  the  funding 
system,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  of  public  securities,  was  to  reduce  the  interest  on 
exchequer  bills  (1817)  from  5J  to  3£  per  cent. ;  and 
while  only  three  millions  were  added  to  the  debt, 
above  twenty-three  millions  were  canceled.  The  in- 
terest of  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  was  transferred 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  denomination ;  the  3  per  cent, 
stock  was  converted  into  3£  per  cent.,  thereby  effecting 
a  reduction  of  the  debt,  by  inducing  the  holders  of  the 
former  stock  to  buy  in  the  latter  at  a  higher  price. 
Thus  the  small  sum  of  £3000  was  created,  while  more 
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than  nineteen  millions  of  the  national  debt  were  re- 
deemed in  1818.  The  next  measure  was  the  reduction 
of  the  five  per  cents  into  fours.  The  bank  at  that 
time  had  thirteen  millions  in  their  vaults;  and  they 
increased  the  circulation  by  throwing  a  large  amount 
of  paper  into  market,  and  by  lowering  the  rate  of  in- 
terest from  5  to  4  per  cent.  By  the  union  of  gov- 
ornment  and  banking  powers,  the  enormous  sum  of 
£140,250,828  of  5  per  cents  was  readily  converted  into 
£147,203,328  of  4  per  cents,  at  an  annual  saving  of  in- 
terest of  .£1,222,000  at  a  small  increase  of  capital  only. 
In  1824,  4  per  cents  to  the  amount  of  £76,806,882  were 
changed  into  an  equal  amount  of  stock  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  3  J  per  cent.  This  operation,  besides  effecting 
an  annual  saving  of  £381,'034,  had  the  advantage  of 
making  no  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  In 
1827,  £8,500.000  of  debt  were  created,  while  £2,866,528 
were  redeemed.  In  1828  the  sinking  fund  was  de- 
stroyed. On  the  llth  of  July,  it  was  enacted  that  for 
the  future  "  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  be  the 
actual  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditures." 
(Came  into  operation  5th  July,  1829.)  At  that  time 
there  were  no  surpluses,  but  a  large  deficiency  of 
revenue. 

But  although  one  of  the  three  elements  of  the  fund- 
ing system  was  thus  lost,  the  action  of  that  system 
was  not  on  that  account  discontinued.  A  prospective 
operation  was  contrived  in  May,  1830,  to  transfer  into 
3^  per  cents  the  fours  created  at  the  reduction  of  the 
fives  in  1822.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that  the 
new  stock  should  not  be  subject  to  redemption  at  any 
time  before  January  5,  1849;  and  an  option  was  of- 
fered to  the  holders  to  receive  £70  of  the  new  fives,  or 
£100  of  the  3^-  per  cents,  for  every  £100  of  4  per  cent, 
annuities.  This  operation  was  called  prospective,  be- 
cause the  advantage  of  the  plan  is,  that  when  the 
stipulated  term  shall  have  expired,  as  much  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  the  nation  from  every  payment  of  £70 
employed  in  canceling  5  per  cents  as  by  the  pay- 
ment of  £100  when  applied  to  the  discharge  of  3^  per 
cents,  both  being  redeemable  at  par:  annual  saving 
of  this  step,  £700,000.  In  1829,  £4,900,000  were  cre- 
ated, and  £6,000,000  reduced;  £154,000,000  were  cre- 
ated in  1830,  and  £168,000,000  reduced ;  but  what  was 
the  result?  The  committee  of  1828  state,  that  "in  a 
few  years  [says  the  4th  report]  which  preceded  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  system,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  had  been  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  while  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners 
had  fallen  so  far  short  of  that  sum  that  the  unredeem- 
ed capital  of  the  unfunded  debt  was  greater  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1823  than  it  had  been  in  1818,  by  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  millions."  In  1819  twelve  millions, 
and  in  1820  thirteen  millions,  were  unwarrantably  taken 
from  the  sinking  fund.  The  actual  reduction  during 
the  peace  is,  according  to  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
declare  "  that  the  total  reduction  effected  from  1816  to 
1828  in  the  national  debt  was  only  three  millions  and  a 
half." 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  abridged  the  pre- 
ceding facts  concludes :  "  It  appears  that  this  enor- 
mous debt  (which  he  states  at  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  millions)  has  been  chiefly  raised  by  means  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  aided  by  the  delusion 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  that  it  has  been  principally 
expended  in  wars,  most  of  them  undertaken  against 
the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  whose  topographical 
situation  renders  her  independent  of  continental  broils 
and  quarrels.  Its  amount  has  been  immensely  in- 
creased in  time  of  war,  while  the  reductions  effected  in 
time  of  peace  have  been  exceedingly  limited.  In  the 
first  period,  of  twelve  years  peace,  ten  millions  were 
reduced ;  in  the  second,  which  lasted  ten  years,  only 
four  and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  the  last  and  longest, 
near  thirty  years,  the  amount  of  reduction  has  been  so 
trifling  that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  When  we 
consider  UK-  very  inconsiderable  reduction  effected 


during  so  long  an  interval  of  peace,  the  most  alarming 
forebodings  arise  for  the  future.  The  British  Legisla- 
ture, the  economists,  and  the  reflecting  men,  so  numer- 
ous in  England,  have  in  this  subject  an  unbounded 
field  for  the  most  serious  reflection."  These  wars  were 
conducted  through  the  agency  of  paper  money  and  the 
funding  system.  Pope  has  very  happily  hit  the  expe- 
dients of  the  British  ministry  in  the  following  lines : 

" Bless' d  paper  credit!  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ; 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states — can  fetch  or  carry  kings; 
A  giivjU  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore." 

— Compiled  from  Hamilton,  Bailey,  Pebrer,  Parliament- 
ary authorities,  and  on  the  authority  of  manuscript  tables 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  British  Controller  in  Lon- 
don. 

Stoppage  in  Transitu  is  the  seizure  by  the  seller 
of  goods  sold  on  credit,  during  the  course  of  their  pas- 
sage (transitus)  to  the  buyer.  This  principle  is  said 
to  have  been  established  about  1690  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (2  Yern,  203) ;  and  it  has  since  been  acknowl- 
edged in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  transitus  is 
defined  to  be  the  passage  of  the  goods  to  the  place 
agreed  upon  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  or  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  buyer. 
This  definition  does  not  mean  that  the  term  transitus 
implies  continual  motion  ;  goods  are  in  transitu  while 
they  are  at  rest,  if  they  are  still  on  the  road  to  the 
place  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  This  doctrine  of 
stoppage  in  transitu  entitles  a  seller,  in  case  of  the  in- 
solvency or  bankruptcy  of  the  buyer,  to  stop  the  goods 
before  they  come  into  the  buyer's  possession.  The 
right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is  not  confined  to  cases  of 
buying  and  selling.  A  factor  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
if  he  consigns  goods  to  his  principal  by  the  order  of  the 
principal,  and  has  got  the  goods  in  his  own  name  or  on 
his  own  credit,  has  the  same  right  of  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ as  if  he  were  the  seller  of  the  goods.  Questions 
of  stoppage  in  transitu  sometimes  involve  difficult 
points  of  law.  The  right  of  stoppage  implies  that  the 
goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  seller  or  factor  when 
he  exercises  this  right.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  stop- 
page involves  the  law  of  possession  of  movable  things. 
— BOHN'S  Cyclopedia;  ABBOTT  on  Shipping;  CROSS  on 
Lien  and  Stoppage  in  Transitus;  SMITH'S  Leading  Cases; 
RUSSELL'S  Treatise  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Factors  and 
Brokers. 

If  the  buyer  has  in  good  faith  and  for  value  sold 
the  goods,  and  indorsed  and  delivered  the  bill  of  lading, 
this  second  purchaser  holds  the  goods  free  from  the 
first  seller's  right  to  stop  them.  But  if  the  goods  and 
bill  are  transferred  only  as  a  security  for  a  debt  due 
from  the  first  purchaser  to  the  transferee,  the  original 
seller  may  stop  the  goods,  and  hold  them  subject  to 
this  security,  and  need  pay  only  the  specific  advances 
made  on  their  credit  or  on  that  very  bill  of  lading,  and 
not  a  general  indebtedness  of  the  first  purchaser  to  the 
second.  The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether 
the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  was  aright  to  rescind 
the  sale  for  non-payment,  or  only  an  extension  of  the 
common-law  lien  of  the  buyer  on  the  thing  sold  for  his 
price.  And  it  seems  now  quite  well  settled,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  the  latter;  that 
is,  an  extension  of  the  lien.  Important  consequences 
might  flow  from  this  distinction.  If  the  seller,  by  stop- 
ping the  goods  in  transitu.  rescinds  the  sale,  he  has  no 
further  claim  for  the  price,  nor  any  part  of  it;  nor  can 
the  buyer,  or  any  one  representing  him,  pay  the  price 
and  recover  the  goods  against  the  will  of  the  seller. 
If,  however,  he  only  exercises  his  right  of  lien,  he  holds 
the  goods  as  the  property  of  the  buyer ;  and  they  may 
be  redeemed  by  him  or  his  representatives  by  paying 
the  price  for  which  they  are  a  security;  and  if  not  re- 
deemed, they  become  absolutely  the  seller's,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  pledge  might  become  his ;  and  if  he  fails 
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to  obtain  from  them  the  full  price  due,  he  has  a  claim 
for  tlu!  balance  upon  the  buyer.  All  of  this  is  not  posi- 
tively determined  by  adjudication,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  deducible  from  the  principle  that  the  act  of  stoppage 
in  transitu  is  only  the  exercise  of  a  lien  on  the  goods 
for  their  price. — PARSONS'S  Mercantile  Law,  p.  63;  see 
also  KENT'S  Comm.,  vol.  ii. 
Stoiax  See  BALSAM. 

Stores,  Military  and  Naval,  include  arms,  am- 
munition, etc. — See  NAVAL  STOKKS. 

Stores,  in  Commercial  navigation,  the  supplies  of 
different  articles  provided  for  the  subsistence  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers. 

Stranding,  in  Navigation,  the  running  of  a  ship  on 
shore,  or  on  the  beach. 

It  is  important  to  define  accurately  what  shall  be 
deemed  a  stranding.  But  this  is  no  easy  matter;  and 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with 
respect  to  it.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  merely 
striking  against  a  rock,  bank,  or  shore,  is  not  a  strand- 
ing; and  that,  to  constitute  it,  the  ship  must  be  upon 
the  rock,  etc.,  for  some  time  (how  long  ?).  Mr.  Justice 
Park  has  the  following  observations  on  this  subject: 
"  It  is  not  every  touching  or  striking  upon  a  fixed  body 
in  the  sea  or  river  that  will  constitute  a  stranding. 
Thus  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be  stationary;  for  that 
merely  striking  on  a  rock,  and  remaining  there  a  short 
time  (as  in  the  case  then  at  the  bar,  about  a  minute 
and  a  half),  and  then  passing  on,  though  the  vessel 
may  have  received  some  injury,  is  not  a  stranding. 
Lord  Ellenborough's  language  is  important.  Ex  vi 
termini  stranding  means  lying  on  the  shore,  or  some- 
thing analogous  to  that.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
which  has  been  applied  to  this  subject,  if  it  be  touch 
and  go  with  the  ship,  there  is  no  stranding.  It  can 
not  be  enough  that  the  ship  lie  for  a  few  moments  on 
her  beam  ends.  Every  striking  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  retardation  of  the  ship's  motion.  If  by  the 
force  of  the  elements  she  is  run  aground,  and  becomes 
stationary,  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  be  on  piles, 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  a  mere  striking  will  not  do,  wherever  that 
may  happen.  I  can  not  look  to  the  consequences  with- 
out considering  the  causa  causans.  There  has  been  a 
curiosity  in  the  cases  about  stranding  not  creditable  to 
the  law.  A  little  common  sense  may  dispose  of  them 
more  satisfactorily." 

This  is  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  statement 
we  have  met  with  on  this  subject;  still,  however,  it  is 
very  vague.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Park 
hold  that,  to  constitute  a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be 
stationary ;  but  they  also  hold  that  if  she  merely  re- 
main upon  a  rock,  etc.,  for  a  short  time,  she  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  stationary.  Hence  every 
thing  turns  upon  what  shall  be  considered  as  a  short 
time.  And  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
better,  in  order  to  put  to  rest  all  doubts  upon  the  Sub- 
ject, to  decide  either  that  every  striking  against  a  rock, 
the  shore,  etc.,  by  which  damage  is  done  to  the  ship, 
should  be  considered  a  stranding  ;  or  that  no  striking 
against  a  rock,  etc.,  should  be  considered  as  such,  pro- 
vided the  ship  be  got  off  within  a  specified  time.  Per- 
haps a  tide  would  be  the  most  proper  period  that  could 
be  fixed.  The  English  insurance  companies  exclude 
the  words,  "  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  from  the  memo- 
randum.— See  INSURANCE  [MARINE],  ABANDONMENT, 
and  AVERAGE. 

If  the  ship  be  voluntarily  stranded,  to  escape  danger 
from  tempest  or  chase  of  an  enemy,  the  damages  from 
that  act  are  to  be  borne  by  a  general  average,  if  the 
ship  be  afterward  recovered  and  perform  her  voyage. 
But  if  the  ship  be  wholly  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  act 
of  running  her  ashore,  it  has  been  a  question  much 
discussed,  and  different  opinions  maintained,  whether 
the  cargo  saved  was  bound  to  contribute  to  bear  the 
loss  of  the  ship.  In  the  United  States  the  general 


conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  loss  is  not  to  be  borne 
by  general  average  of  cargo;  while  the  decisions  in 
Europe  go  to  establish  the  opposite. — KENT'S  Comm., 
vol.  iii.  p.  300.  It  is  understood  that  the  mere  strand- 
ng  a  ship  is  not  of  itself  to  be  deemed  a  total  loss,  yet 
it  may  be  attended  with  circumstances  that  will  justify 
an  abandonment,  even  though  the  hull  of  the  ship 
should  not  be  materially  damaged  ;  if,  for  instance,  tin 
cost  of  removal  would  exceed  the  worth  of  the  ship.— 
See  KENT'S  Comm.,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

Sturgeon  Fishery.  The  sturgeon  is  a  Ian;". 
valuable,  and  well-known  fish,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral species:  viz.,  the  sturgeon,  properly  so  called,  or 
Accipenser  sturo ;  the  beluga,  or  Accipenser  huso;  the 
sevruga,  or  Accipenser  stellatus,  etc.  The  sturgeon 
is  plentiful  in  the  North  American  rivers,  and  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and  is  met  with  in 
the  Mediterranean,  etc.  But  it  is  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural ;  and  there  its  fishery 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  is  an  important 
object  of  national  industry.  Owing  to  the  length  and 
strictness  of  the  Lents  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  con- 
sumption of  fish  in  Russia  is  immense ;  and  from  its 
central  position,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their 
conveyance  by  the  Wolga,  the  products  of  the  Caspian 
fishery,  and  those  of  its  tributary  streams,  are  easily 
distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Besides  the 
pickled  carcasses  of  the  fish,  caviar  is  prepared  from 
the  roes ;  and  isinglass,  of  the  best  quality,  from  the 
sounds.  The  caviar  made  by  the  Ural  Cossacks  is 
reckoned  superior  to  any  other ;  and  both  it  and  isin- 
glass are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
belugas  are  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size,  weighing 
from  1000  to  1500  Ibs.,  and  yield  a  good  deal  of  oil. 
The  seal-fishery  is  also  pretty  extensively  prosecuted 
in  the  Caspian.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  in 
the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural,  in 
TOOKE'S  Russia. — See  FISHERIES. 

Sub-treasury.  The  sub-treasury  system  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States ;  whereby  the  separate  and  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  funds  is  intrusted  to  special  officers  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  From  the  year  1789  to  the  year  1840 
the  public  funds  were  entrusted  as  deposits  in  numer- 
ous banking  institutions  throughout  the  Union.  The 
failures  of  many  of  these  during  the  years  1837-1842 
led  to  the  establishment,  on  the  6th  August,  1846,  of 
the  Independent  Treasury,  or  Sub-treasury.  By  this 
law  of  Congress,  the  "rooms  prepared  and  provided  in 
the  new  treasury  building  at  the  scat  of  government 
(Washington),  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  his  assistants  and  clerks,  and  occupied  by  them, 
and  also  the  fire-proof  vaults  and  safes  erected  in  said 
rooms  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  immediate  control  of  said  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  apartments  as  are  provided  for  in 
this  act  as  places  of  deposit  of  the  public  money,  are 
hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States."  The  sub-treasuries  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  public  funds  are  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities ;  generally  in  the  build- 
ings used  and  known  as  the  custom-houses.  The  as- 
sistant treasurers  receive  the  following  salaries :  Bos- 
ton, $2500;  New  York,  $4.000 ;  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  $2500  each.  After  the 
1st  January,  1847,  all  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public 
lands,  postage,  and  all  other  revenue,  were  made  pay- 
able in  gold  or  silver  coin  only  ;  and  all  disbursements 
by  or  for  account  of  the  Treasury  were  by  law  made 
payable  in  the  same  medium. 

Succory.     See  CHICORY. 

Suez  Canal.  If  we  compare  the  mean  distance>- 
between  the  ports  of  Europe  and  India,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  intended  chan- 
nel between  the  two  seas  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  an 
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enormous  difference  in  favor  of  this  latter  route.  This 
difference  will  be  still  greater  if  we  remember  that  a 
straight  line  on  the  chart  of  navigation  is  far  from 
being  the  shortest  distance  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  the  seaman  can  only  reach  the  point  for  which  he 
is  steering  bv.  following  a  certain  number  of  successive 
courses,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle.  Thus,  far  from  making  directly  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  leaving  Europe  or  the  At- 
lantic ports  of  North  America,  en  route  for  India,  must 
steer  for  the  Canaries  or  Azores,  in  order  to  find  the 
trade-winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  make  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  sight  Cape  Frio,  or  put  into  har- 
bor at  Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  generally  the  route  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  more  justly,  perhaps,  called  the 
Cape  of  Storms.  They  then  cross  the  Agulhas  Bank, 
reach  Bourbon  or  Mauritius,  and  from  thence  steer  for 
India,  following  the  routes  allowed  by  the  monsoons. 
Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  again  have  to  contend 
with  still  greater  disadvantages.  It  often  takes  them 
fifteen  days  to  reach  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  westerly 
winds  generally  prevailing  in  this  quarter,  where  we 
also  find  a  rapid  flow  of  the  ocean  waters  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Thus  the  voyage  to  India  takes  at  least 
five  months,  or  five  months  and  a  half,  the  voyages 
home  being  rather  more  direct,  without  being  sensibly 
shorter.  Ships  then  run  nearer  to  the  African  shore, 
by  reason  of  the  trade-winds  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  the  place  of  call  in  this  case  being  St.  Helena. 

If  we  now  examine  the  facilities  for  navigation  in 
the  three  seas  near  the  Canal  of  Suez,  namely,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  we 
find: 

That  in  the  Mediterranean  the  winds  blow  from  the 
north  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  change  south- 
east in  the  spring,  and  return  to  the  north,  passing  by 
the  west  and  northwest. 

That  nearly  the  same  takes  place  in  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  north,  which  is  the  prevailing  wind,  heaps 
the  waters  in  the  direction  of  Babelmandel,  so  that 
during  a  calm  we  observe  a  current  setting  northward, 
evidently  arising  from  the  elevated  waters  in  the  south 
endeavoring  to  recover  their  level.  Southerly  winds 
generally  succeed  a  calm. 

The  Gulf  of  Oman  has  two  monsoons — the  northeast 
monsoon,  which  generally  continues  during  the  winter, 
and  southwest  monsoon,  which  lasts  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  frequently  stormy.  The  change  from  one 
monsoon  to  the  other  is  there,  as  elsewhere,  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  storms  and  gales. 

The  considerable  reduction  of  the  distance  of  Euro- 
pean ports  from  those  of  India  would  not  be  the  only 
advantage  to  trade  from  adopting  the  canal  between 
the  two  seas ;  for  not  only  would  vessels  reach  their 
point  of  destination  much  sooner,  but  they  would  find 
places  of  anchorage  throughout  the  entire  route,  and 
also,  what  is  of  more  importance  still,  they  would  meet 
with  good  markets.  The  navigator,  after  having  fol- 
lowed the  usual  easy  routes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  dispose  of  part  of  his  cargo  in  the  Canal  of  Suez, 
or  at  Djedda,  would  purchase  ivory  at  Massarva,  Soua- 
ken,  or  Derbera,  which  he  would  exchange  in  India 
for  opium  to  take  to  China  in  exchange  for  silk  and 
tea.  He  would  complete  his  home  cargo  in  colonial 
merchandise  from  Manilla,  the  Isles  of  Stinda  and 
Ceylon;  in  cotton  of  India  and  Egypt;  in  coffee  of 
Abyssinia  or  Yemen ;  the  gum  of  Soudon  or  Hedjaz ; 
the  corn  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  rice  of  Damietta;  and 
these  numerous  operations,  which  now  require  years, 
would  be  accomplished  rapidly  and  without  danger 
with  small  capital  and  small  vessels.  In  short,  by  re- 
ducing the  time  necessary  for  the  operations  of  com- 
merce, we  reduce  the.  general  expense. 

All  nations  would  take  advantage  of  the  importance 
of  the  trade  with  India,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^icean.  Trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  although  less  consid- 
erable, deserves  attention ;  but  as  there  is  scarcely 


any  carried  on  at  present,  it  is  very  little  known,  and 
could  only  acquire  importance  by  the  opening  of  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas.  The  Red  Sea,  which  is 
so  near  to  us  in  a  straight  line,  becomes  far  distant 
when  we  have  to  double  the  Cape.  Babelmandel  is  as 
far  from  us  as  Pondicberry,  and  Souaken  as  far  as  Ba- 
tavia;  Suez,  farther  still,  by  this  route  becomes  as 
near  as  Beyrout  by  the  canal ;  in  short,  the  two  routes, 
measured  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Souaken,  are 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five. 

Very  few  European  vessels  arc  now  met  with  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Every  year  we  see  a  few  belonging  to  the 
Parsees  of  Bombay,  and  manned  by  Lascars.  The  in- 
ternal trade  of  this  sea  is  now  carried  on  by  Arabian 
barks,  called  dows,  or  boutres,  constructed  at  Suez, 
Djeddo,  Kossair,  Souaken,  or  Mocha,  with  wood  from 
India  to  Singapore.  These  vessels  are  of  a  very  small 
tonnage,  are  very  sharp,  and  have  a  handsome  sheer ; 
a  heavy  poop,  which  hinders  their  working,  and  lowers 
it  at  the  stern ;  they  carry  one  mast,  rigging  a  square 
sail;  this  sail  and  yard  are  struck  to  the  foot  when 
they  lay  to ;  about  thirty  men  are  required  to  hoist  it 
again,  and  this  operation  can  not  be  performed  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  tacking  of  these  ships  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  dows  only  sail  in 
the  daytime;  they  get  under  way  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  sail  till  about  four  in  sight  of  the  coast, 
then  anchor  by  a  grappling-iron,  or  run  aground  on  the 
sand. — London  Nautical  Magazine.  See  also  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  ix.  67. 

Messrs.  Conrad,  A.  Renaud,  Megrilli  J.  M'Lean,  and 
Lieusson,  the  members  of  the  international  commission 
for  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have 
terminated  their  investigations  in  Egypt,  and  given  in 
to  the  viceroy  a  brief  preliminary  report.  They  found 
insuperable  obstacles  to  directing  the  canal  on  Alexan- 
dria, and  unexpected  facilities  for  establishing  a  port 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium.  They  are  therefore  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  a  direct  canal  from  Suez  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  junction  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
"  The  execution  thereof  is  easy,  the  success  certain,  the 
results  immense  for  the  commerce  of  the  world."  The 
expense  of  the  canal  and  of  (lie  works  connected  with 
it  will  not,  it  is  added,  exceed  200,000,000  francs. 

Sugar  (Fr.  Sucre ;  Ger.Zucker;  It.Zucchero:  Russ. 
Sachar;  Sp.  Azucar ;  Arab.  Sukhir ;  Malay,  Soola; 
Sans.  Sarkara),  a  sweet  granulated  substance,  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  description.  It  is 
every  where  in  extensive  use,  and  in  this  country 
ranks  rather  among  the  indispensable  necessaries  of 
life  than  among  luxuries.  In  point  of  commercial 
importance,  it  is  second  to  very  few  articles.  It  is 
chiefly  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Arundo 
saccharifera,  or  sugar-cane ;  but  it  is  also  procured  from 
an  immense  varietj'  of  other  plants,  as  maple,  beet-root, 
birch,  parsnep,  etc. 

Species  of  Sugar. — The  sugar  met  with  in  commerce 
is  usually  of  four  sorts ;  brown,  or  muscovado  sugar ; 
clayed  sugar;  refined,  or  loaf  sugar ;  and  sugar-candy. 
The  difference  between  one  sort  of  sugar  and  another 
depends  altogether  on  the  different  modes  in  which  they 
are  prepared. 

Brown,  or  Muscovado  Sugar. — The  plants  or  canes 
being  crushed  in  a  mill,  the  juice,  having  passed  through 
a  strainer,  is  collected  in  the  clarilicr,  where  it  is  first 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  fire,  after  being  "  tem- 
pered" (mixed  with  alkali),  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  its  impurities. 
It  is  then  convcj-cd  into  the  large  evaporating  copper, 
and  successively  into  two  others,  each  of  smaller  size  ; 
the  superintending  boiler  freeing  it  during  the  process 
from  the  scum  and  feculent  matters  which  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  sirup  then  reaches  the  last  copper  ves- 
sel, called  the  "striking  tache,"  where  it  is  boiled  till 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  capable  of  granulating 
in  the  cooler,  whence  it  is  transferred  with  the  least 
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possible  delay,  to  prevent  •barring.  Here  it  soon 
OMWM  to  be  a  liquid;  and  when  fully  crystallized,  is 
put.  into  hogsheads  (called  "potting"),  placed  on  their 
cuds  in  the  curing-house,  with  several  apertures  in  their 
bottoms,  through  which  the  molasses  drain  into  a  cis- 
tern below,  hi  this  state  they  remain  till  properly 
cured,  when  the  casks  are  lilled  up  and  prepared  for 
shipment. 

(Uiti/t'd  sugar  is  prepared  by  taking  the  juice,  as  in 
the  case  of  muscovado  sugar,  when  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistency,  and  pouring  it  into  conical  pots  with  the 
apex  downward.  These  pots  have  a  hole  at  the  lower 
extremity,  through  which  the  molasses  and  sirup  are 
allowed  to  drain.  After  this  drain  has  continued  for 
some  time,  a  stratum  of  moistened  clay  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  pots ;  the  moisture  of  which,  perco- 
latiug  through  the  mass,  is  found  to  contribute  power- 
fully to  its  purification. 

liefmed  sugar  may  be  prepared  from  muscovado  or 
clayed  sugar  by  redissolving  the  sugar  in  water,  and, 
after  boiling  it  with  some  purifying  substances,  pour- 
ing it,  as  before,  into  conical  pots,  which  are  again 
covered  with  moistened  clay.  A  repetition  of  this 
process  produces  double  refined  sugar.  But  a  variety 
of  improved  processes  are  now  resorted  to. 

Sugar-candy. — Solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar, 
boiled  until  they  become  thick,  and  then  removed  into 
a  hot  room,  form,  upon  sticks  or  strings  put  into  the 
vessels  for  that  purpose,  into  crystals,  or  candy. 

Historical  Notice. — The  history  of  sugar  is  involved 
in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  It  was  very  imperfectly 
known  \>y  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theophrastus, 
who  lived  about  320  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
first  writer  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of"  honey  extract- 
ed from  canes  or  reeds."  Strabo  states,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Nearchus,  Alexander's  admiral,  that  "  reeds  in 
India  yield  honey  without  bees."  And  Seneca,  who 
was  put  to  death  A.c.  65,  alludes  to  sugar  in  a  way 
which  shows  how  little  was  then  known  respecting  it 
(Epist.  84) :  Aiunt,  says  he,  inveniri  apud  Indos  mel  in 
arundinumfoliis,  quod  aut  ros  illius  casli,  aut  ipsius  arun- 
dinis  humor  dulcis  et  pinguior  gignat.  Of  the  ancients, 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny  have  given  the  most  precise 
description  of  sugar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "a  sort 
of  concreted  honey,  found  upon  canes,  in  India  and 
Arabia  Felix ;  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  is,  like 
it,  brittle  between  the  teeth."  And  Pliny  describes  il 
as  "  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and 
brittle  between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut :  it  is  used  in  medicine  only."— Sacchantm 
et  Arabia  fert,  sed  laudatius  India;  est  aut  em  mel 
arundinibus  collectum,  gummium  modo  candidum,  denti- 
bus  fragile,  amplissimum  nitcis  avellance  magnitudine,  ao 
medicince  tantum  usum. — Lib.  xii.  c.  8.  It  is  evident 
from  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
sugar  was  singularly  imperfect.  They  appear  to  hav< 
thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to  the  cane,  or  tha 
it  issued  from  it  in  the  state  of  juice,  and  then  concretec 
like  gum.  Indeed,  Lucan  expressly  alludes  to  Indian 
near  the  Ganges — • 

Quique  bibunt  tencrd  dulces  db  arundine  snccos. 

—Lib.  iii.  1.  23T. 

But  these  statements  are  evidently  without  founda 
tion.  Sugar  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  cane  with 
out  the  aid  of  art.  It  is  never  found  native.  Insteai 
of  flowing  from  the  plant,  it  must  be  forcibly  expressed 
and  then  subjected  to  a  variety  of  processes.  It  is  nol 
however,  quite  so  clear,  as  has  been  generally  supposec 
that  the  Romans  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  th 
mode  of  procuring  sugar.  The  remarkable  line  o 
Slatius, 

Et  quas  percoquit  Ebusia  cannas — Sylv.  lib.  i.  v.  15, 

has  been  conjectured,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  re 
fer  to  the  boiling  of  the  juice  of  the  cane.     But  the  pas 


age  has  been  differently  read,  and  is  too  enigmatical  to 
e  much  depended  on.  Dr.  Moseley  conjectures,  appar- 
ntly  with  much  probability,  that  the  sugar  described 
y  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  as  being  made  use  of  at 
{ome,  was  sugar-candy  obtained  from  China.  This, 
ideed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  their  descrip- 
ion  will  at  all  apply.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
riode  of  preparing  sugar-candy  has  been  understood 
nd  practiced  in  China  from  a  very  remote  antiquity ; 
ml  that  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  in  all  ages 
xported  to  India,  whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small 
uantities  found  their  way  to  Rome. — Treatise  on  Sugar. 
'his,  as  well  as  Dr.  Moseley's  Treatise  on  Coffee,  is  a 
cry  learned  and  able  work.  Europe  seems  to  be  in- 
ebted  to  the  Saracens  not  only  for  the  first  consider- 
ble  supplies  of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of 
ts  manufacture.  Having,  in  the  course  of  the  9th 
entury,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Crete, 
hey  introduced  into  them  the  sugar-cane,  with  the 
ultivation  and  preparation  of  which  they  were  famil- 
ar.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Venetian  historians  that 
heir  countrymen  imported,  in  the  12th  century,  sugar 
'rom  Sicily  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import  it 
rom  Egypt. — Essai  de  VHistoire  du  Commerce  de  Venise, 
>.  100.  The  crusades  tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar 
hroughout  the  Western  World ;  but  there  can  be  no 
loubt  that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modern 
Europe  antecedently  to  the  era  of  the  crusades ;  and 
hat  it  was  also  previously  imported  by  the  Venetians, 
Amalphitans,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a  commercial 
ntercourse  from  a  very  remote  epoch  with  Alexandria 
and  other  cities  in  the  Levant.  It  was  certainly  im- 
ported into  Venice  in  996. 

The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is  called 
oaf-sugar,  is  said  by  Dr.  Moseley  to  be  a  modern  Eu- 
ropean invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about 
the  end  of  the  15th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury.— MOSELEY,  p.  66.  But  this  is  doubtful,  for  Le 
Grand  D'Aussy  has  shown  that  white,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
refined  sugar  (sucre  blanc  ou  raffine),  had  been  introduced 
into  and  used  in  France  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  previously  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  refining  in  Venice.  But  white  sugar 
is  not  necessarily,  as  Le  Grand  D'Aussy  seems  to  sup- 
pose, refined ;  it  may  be  merely  clayed,  like  Havana 
sugar,  which  is  as  white  as  refined  sugar.  Loaf  or 
lump  sugar  is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy  being 
the  only  species  of  refined  sugar  that  is  made  use  of  in 
India,  China,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  sugar-candy  is 
carried  on  in  Hindostan,  but  the  process  is  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect.  In  China,  however,  it  is  manu- 
factured in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  When  of  the  best  description,  it  is 
in  large  white  crystals,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  article. 
Two  sorts  of  sugar-candy  are  met  with  at  Canton,  viz., 
Chinchew  and  Canton  ;  the  former  being  the  produce 
of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  the  latter,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  that  of  Canton.  The  Chinchew  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  is  about  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the 
other.  Chinese  sugar-candy  is  extensively  consumed 
by  Europeans  at  the  different  settlements  throughout 
the  East.  The  exports  of  sugar-candy  from  Canton  in 
1846  for  British  India  and  Australia  amounted  to 
38,584  piculs,  or  2296  tons.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  raw  sugar  has  begun  to  be  rather  largely  ex- 
ported from  China  to  England,  the  shipments  for  the 
latter  in  1846  having  amounted  to  18,520  tons.  But 
the  speculation  did  not  turn  out  well ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sugar  of  China  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  that  of  Brazil  and  Cuba. — 
Vie  Privee  des  Francois,  ii.  198,  ed.  1815.  This  sugar 
was  imported  from  Egypt  principally  by  Italians ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  latter  were  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  practiced  the  art,  which,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  in  the  East.  The  cane  had,  as 
already  seen*  been  introduced  into  Sicily,  and  its  cul- 
ture practiced  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
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tury.  It  also  was  carried  to  Spain  and  cultivated  by 
the  Saracens  soon  after  the}'  obtained  a  footing  in  that 
country.  The  first  plantations  were  at  Valencia ;  but 
they  were  afterward  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia. 
Mr.  Thomas  Willoughby,  who  traveled  over  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  in  1G64,  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  sugar  plantations,  and  of 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  sugar.  Plants  of  the 
sugar-cane  were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  in  the  earty 
part  of  the  15th  century;  and  it  has  been  asserted  by 
many  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first  plants  of 
the  sugar-cane  that  ever  grew  in  America. 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  English  in 
the  West  Indies.  They  took  possession  of  it  in  1627, 
and  so  early  as  1G46  began  to  export  sugar  thence  to 
England.  The  trade  of  Barbadoes  attained  its  maxi- 
mum in  167G,  furnishing,  it  is  said,  employment,  at  that 
period,  for  400  sail  of  vessels,  averaging  150  tons  bur- 
den ;  but  this  statement  is  most  probably  exaggerated. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  and  was  first  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  wrested  from  them  by  an  expedition  sent  against 
it  by  Cromwell  in  1656 ;  and  has  since  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  forming  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  their  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  conquered,  there  were  only  three  small 
sugar  plantations  upon  it.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  English  settlers  from  Barbadoes  and  the  moth- 
er country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and 
continued  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated 
in  San  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  in  1506.  It  succeeded  better 
there  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Peter  Martyr,  in  a  work  published  in  1530,  states  that 
in  1518  there  were  28  sugar-works  in  San  Domingo, 
established  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is  marvelous," 
says  he,  "to  consider  how  all  things  increase  and  pros- 
per in  the  island.  There  are  now  28  sugar-presses, 
wherewith  great  plenty  of  sugar  is  made.  The  canes 
or  reeds  wherein  the  sugar  groweth  are  bigger  and 
higher  than  in  any  other  place,  and  are  as  big  as  a 
man's  wrist,  and  higher  than  the  stature  of  a  man  by 
the  half.  This  is  more  wonderful,  that  whereas  in 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is 
made  yearly,  whensoever  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every  root  bring  forth 
not  past  5  or  6,  or  at  most  7  of  these  reeds ;  whereas  in 
San  Domingo  one  root  beareth  20,  and  oftentimes  30." 

Sugar  from  San  Domingo  formed,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  the  principal  part  of  the  European  supplies. 
Previously  to  its  devastation  in  1790,  no  fewer  than 
65,000  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French 
portion  of  the  island. 

Introduction  and  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane  in 
America. — Sugar-cane  occurs  in  a  wild  state  on  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
American  Continent,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  opin- 
ion has  been  expressed.  Its  cultivation  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East  by  the  Saracens,  soon  after  their  conquests  in 
the  9th  century.  It  is  stated  by  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, that  their  countrymen  imported  sugar  from 
Sicily,  in  the  12th  century,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  obtain  it  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  then 
extensively  made.  The  first  plantations  in  Spain  were 
at  Valencia,  but  they  were  extended  to  Granada,  Mur- 
cia, Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  as  ear- 
ly as  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  From  Gome- 
ra,  one  of  these  islands,  the  sugar-cane  was  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage 
to  America,  in  14'J3.  It  was  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  San  Domingo  in  150G,  where  it  succeeded  better  than 
in  any  of  the  other  islands.  In  1518  there  were  twen- 
ty-eight plantations  in  that  colony,  established  by  the 
Spaniards,  where  an  abundance  of  sugar  was  made, 
which  for  a  long  period  formed  the  principal  part  of 


the  European  supplies.  Barbadoes,  the  oldest  English 
settlement  in  the  West  Indies,  began  to  export  .sugar 
in  1646,  and  in  the  year  1G76  the  trade  required  four 
hundred  vessels,  averaging  150  tons  burden. 

The  introduction  of  sugar-cane  into  Florida,  'IVx- 
as,  California,  and  Louisiana,  probably  dates  bark  in 
their  earliest  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  or  Inn:  h. 
It  was  not  cultivated  in  the  latter,  however,  as  a  staple 
product  before  the  year  1751,  when  it  was  introduced 
with  several  negroes,  by  the  Jesuits,  from  San  Domingo. 
They  commenced  a  small  plantation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  old  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  year  following,  others  cultivated  the  plant,  and 
made  some  rude  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
In  1758  M.  Dubrcuil  established  a  sugar  estate  on  a 
large  scale,  and  erected  the  first  sugar-mill  in  Louisiana, 
in  what  is  now  the  lower  part  of  New  Orleans.  His 
success  was  followed  by  other  plantations,  and  in  the 
year  17G5  there  was  sugar  enough  manufactured  for 
home  consumption ;  and  in  1770  it  had  become  one  of 
the  staple  products  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  the  Rev- 
olution, a  large  number  of  enterprising  adventurers 
emigrated  from  the  United  States  to  Lower  Louisiana, 
where,  among  other  objects  of  industry,  they  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  by  the  year  1803  there 
were  no  less  than  eighty-one  sugar  estates  on  the  Delta 
alone.  Since  that  period,  while  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  has  been  annually  increasing  at  the  South,  thu 
manufacture  of  maple-sugar  has  been  extending  in  the 
North  and  West. 

The  common  sugar-cane  is  a  perennial  plant,  very 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  its  cul- 
tivation to  regions  bordering  on  the  tropics,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  frost.  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
its  production  is  principally  confined  to  situations  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth,  being  between  the  fortieth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding  degree  south. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Western  Continent  it  will 
not  thrive  beyond  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude and  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  south.  On  the  Pa- 
cific side  it  will  perfect  its  growth  some  five  degrees 
farther  north  or  south.  From  the  flexibility  of  this 
plant,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  hardy,  and  will  eventually  endure  an  expos- 
ure, and  yield  a  profitable  return,  much  farther  north, 
along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its 
tributaries,  than  it  has  hitherto  been  produced.  In 
most  parts  of  Louisiana  the  canes  yield  three  crops 
from  one  planting.  The  first  season  it  is  denominated 
"  plant  cane,"  and  each  of  the  subsequent  growths  "  ra- 
toons."  But  sometimes,  as  on  the  prairies  of  Attaka- 
pas  and  Opelousas,  and  the  higher  northern  range  of 
its  cultivation,  it  requires  to  be  replanted  every  year. 
Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where, the  ratoons  continue  to  yield  abundantly  for 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-four  years,  from  the 
same  roots. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  principally  confined 
to  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Mauritius.  Brit- 
ish India,  China,  Japan,  the  Sunda,  Philippine,  and 
Sandwich  islands,  and  to  the  southern  districts  of  the 
United  States.  The  varieties  most  cultivated  in  the 
latter  are  the  striped  blue,  and  yellow  ribbon,  or  Java ; 
the  red  ribbon,  or  violet,  from  Java;  the  Creole  crys- 
talline, or  Malabar;  the  Otaheitc,  the  purple,  the  yel- 
low, the  purple-banded,  and  the  gray  canes.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  produced  on  an  acre  varies  from  500  to 
3000  Ibs.,  averaging,  perhaps,  from  800  to  1000  Ibs. 

Hitherto  the  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  has  exceeded  the  quantity 
produced,  consequently  there  has  been  no  direct  occa- 
sion for  their  exportation.  In  the  year  1815  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  sugar  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi alone  amounted  to  10,000,000  Ibs.  In  1818 
the  entire  crop  of  Louisiana  was  only  25,000,000  Ibs. ; 
in  1850  it  had  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
226,001.000  Ibs.,  besides  about  12,000,000  gallons  of 
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molasses.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  amount 
of  cane  and  maple  sugar  was  155,100,800  Ibs.,  of  which 
ll'.t/J  17,7^0  Ibs.  were  raised  in  Louisiana.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1850  the  cane  sugar  made  in  this  country  was 
247,581,000  Ibs.,  besides  9,700,(50G  gallons  of  molasses  ; 
maple-sugar,  34,249,886  Ibs.,  amounting  to  281,s:;o,,ssi; 
Ibs.,  .showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  120,730,077 
Ibs.—  United  States  Patent  Office  Report,  1850. 

Adulteration. — Sugar  is  an  article  which  is  especial- 
ly liable  to  adulteration  ;  and  its  high  price  during  the 
last  few  years,  coupled  with  the  high  duty,  has  given 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  nefarious  practice.  Per- 
haps we  might  not  be  far  from  the  mark  were  we  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  foreign  matters  intentionally 
mixed  up  with  sugar,  and  sold  as  such  in  England, 
previously  to  the  late  reduction  of  duties,  at  10,000  or 
12,000  tons  a  year !  Sago  and  potato  flour  are  the  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  most  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  mixed  with  sugar  they  give  it  a  whiter 
and  liner  appearance,  and,  unless  the  dose  be  overdone, 
increase  its  price  about  4s.  a  cwt.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  an  abuse  of  this  sort.  No  doubt  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  following  the  placing  of  the 
trade  on  a  proper  footing,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 
have  lessened  the  temptation  to  adulterate.  But  they 
have  not  wholly  removed  it,  the  materials  employed 
to  adulterate  being  decidedly  cheaper  than  sugar,  how- 
ever supplied.  In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort, 
the  best  security  against  adulteration  is  to  deal  only 
with  grocers  of  the  highest  character. 

Failure  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  Louisiana. — The  culture 
of  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana  has  been  subject,  from  the 
period  of  its  introduction  in  1751  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  certain  unfavorable  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  not 
liable  in  more  southern  climes.  The  past  has  been 
more  marked,  perhaps,  than  any  preceding  season, 
both  in  respect  to  the  amount  produced  and  to  the  dis- 
eases and  condition  or  degeneracy  of  the  cane.  The 
spring  of  1854  is  represented  to  have  been  so  extraor- 
dinarily dry  that  most  of  the  cuttings  put  into  the 
ground  perished,  even  after  they  had  vegetated.  In- 
deed, some  few  sections  only  of  the  sugar-growing  par- 
ishes were  favored  even  with  occasional  vernal  showers, 
and  the  crops  in  these  sections  gave  better  promise  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  yet  in  these 
the  yield  was  not  abundant,  as  the  summer  and  fall 
proved  otherwise  unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  cane  ;  and  many  planters,  who  had  crops 
of  fair  appearance,  found,  upon  grinding  and  boiling, 
that  the  actual  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre  was  unusual- 
ly small.  The  plant-cane,  upon  which  the  cultivators 
mainly  depend,  seems  to  have  been  a  general  failure 
throughout  the  State ;  and  the  small  crop  made  was 
mostly  saved  from  the  stubbles  or  ratoons.  The  se- 
curing of  the  crop  was  also  very  unfavorable  to  the 
planter.  At  the  commencement  of  the  grinding  there 
appeared  to  be  little  or  no  crystallizable  sugar  in  the 
juice.  The  cane  was  not  ripe,  and  the  cold  and  un- 
usually wet  winter,  which  consequently  required  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  for  boiling,  was  a  great  draw- 
back; so  much  so  that  many  of  the  planters  lost  a 
good  portion  of  their  crops  by  not  being  prepared  for 
these  exigencies,  while  others,  rather  than  grind  their 
immature  cane,  preferred  to  let  it  stand  in  the  fields, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  part,  and  did  not  commence 
boiling  before  the  20th  of  December. 

The  deterioration,  or  falling  off  of  the  crop,  has  been 
attributed  to  presumed  causes,  one  of  which  is  that 
based  upon  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  of  Herefordshire, 
in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  name- 
ly, that  plants  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  slips,  dete- 
riorate and  become  extinct,  unless  regenerated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  production  of  fresh  stocks  directly 
from  the  seeds.  Mr.  Knight,  it  would  seem,  based  his 
hypothesis  upon  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  the 
apple  in  his  neighborhood  were  believed  to  be  running 
through  their  natural  course,  and  named  as  instances 


the  "  Golden  Pippin"  and  the  "  Nonpareil."  But  the 
particular  cases  thus  cited  failed  to  sustain  his  assump- 
tion, for  the  Golden  Pippin  is  believed  still  to  thrive 
well  at  Madeira,  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  England,  as  well  as  the  Nonpareil,  just 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  cultivated  sugar-cane  very  rarely  produces  seeds, 
although  this  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  even  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  seeds  have  vegetated  when  sown  ;  yet 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  country  in  which  the  course  of 
nature  is  followed  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
averred  that  there  is  no  region  in  which  the  cultivators 
attempt  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  propagation,  their  de- 
pendence being  always  and  entirely  upon  the  cuttings. 
The  theory,  therefore,  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  means 
of  propagating  the  sugar-cane,  is  without  the  least  foun- 
dation, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  general  tendency 
to  decay  and  extinction  is  manifested  in  it  throughout 
the  globe — a  fact  that  has  not  been  assumed,  and  that 
certainly  does  not  exist. 

That  the  propagation  of  plants,  by  their  seeds,  is  the 
natural  method,  seems  like  an  infallible  proposition ; 
and  to  the  inquiry  it  naturally  suggests  respecting 
their  design,  if  not  for  this  use,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
find  a  conclusive  reply.  But  the  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  so  many  apparent 
anomalies,  that  the  student  who  refuses  to  progress 
farther  until  each  in  succession  is  made  plain  to  his 
understanding,  is  not  likely  to  proceed  far  in  this  most 
interesting  and  profitable  pursuit. 

It  is  an  unfortunate,  though  very  prevalent  error,  to 
attribute  the  diseases  of  plants  to  other  than  the  real 
causes,  since  by  doing  so  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
ability  to  apply  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each  case. 
A  deficiency  or  excess  of  rain,  heat  or  cold,  the  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  what  is  still  more  likely, 
an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  soil,  doubtless  more  or 
less  induce  the  diseases  or  debility  of  plants ;  and  these 
may  be  either  local  or  general.  In  the  case  of  the 
sugar-cane  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  although  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  introduce  cuttings  of  new,  and,  if 
possible,  better  varieties,  than  are  now  cultivated  in 
that  State,  there  is  a  probable  cause  of  deterioration 
to  which  the  attention  of  planters  has  not  been  effectu- 
ally directed.  It  is  known  that  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  a  single  species  of  plant  upon  almost  any  soil 
will  eventually  exhaust  that  soil  of  those  elements 
especially  required  as  the  pabulum  of  that  plant,  if 
those  elements  be  not  carefully  ascertained  and  sys- 
tematically returned.  Is  not  this  probably  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  sugar-fields  of  Louisiana  ?  Chem- 
ical analyses  have  shown  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  cane  itself  is  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  nearly  a  fourth  silica.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  fact  must  assuredly  suggest  to  every 
mind  a  prominent  cause  of  the  evil.  In  the  continued 
culture  of  sugar  upon  the  same  lands,  as  of  every  tiling 
else,  a  judicious  system  of  rotation,  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  guano,  or  other  animal  and  phosphated  manure, 
in  connection  with  a  due  supply  of  well  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  is  essential;  and,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, the  latter  must  be  of  the  kinds  specially  indi- 
cated. 

That  there  has  been  a  degeneracy  in  the  cane,  caused 
by  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  injudicious  rotation,  is 
obvious,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  lands  which  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  a  long  period  have  j'ielded 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  sugar  to  the  acre 
in  some  years  than  in  others,  the  productiveness  hav- 
ing been  in  those  cases  in  which  the  soil  was  in  its 
primitive  fertility,  or  when  enriched  by  guano  or  other 
appropriate  manures.  For  instance,  the  British  and 
French  West  India  Islands,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  yielded  from  3000  to  6000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
acre.  At  present  they  do  not  yield  a  third  of  this 
amount  without  manure.  The  product  in  Louisiana, 
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formerly,  often  readied  ns  high  as  3000  or  4000  pounds ;  | 
and  in  some  cases  even  to  (iOOO  pounds;  but  for  the  j 
last  few  years  it  has  often  ranged  as  low  as  from  500 
to  1000  pounds  to  the  acre.  According  to  Commodore 
Perry,  in  his  "  Expedition  to  Japan,"  before  the  intro- 
duction of  guano  into  Mauritius,  the  product  of  sugar  on 
that  island  was  from  2000  to  2500  pounds  to  the  acre ; 
but  the  increase  since  the  application  of  this  fertilizer 
has  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  scarcely  credible. 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  product  has  been  from  GOOO  to 
7000  pounds,  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances it  has  even  reached  8000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  amount  of  raw  sugar  as  a  gross  produce  to  the 
acre,  in  several  countries  of  the  globe,  from  good  author- 
ities, is  as  follows : 

Mauritius 6000  pounds. 

Brazil 5000  " 

Cuba  4000  " 

Isle  of  Bourbon 3300  " 

Guadaloupe 2000  " 

Vera  Cruz 1900  " 

Martinique 1TOO  " 

Bengal 1600  " 

St.  Domingo 1100  " 

Louisiana 1000  " 


In  order  to  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  sugar-crop 
in  Louisiana,  we  have  compiled  from  our  records  the 
annexed  statement  of  the  sugar  product  of  Louisiana 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  showing  the  amount 
of  each  year's  crop  in  hogsheads  and  pounds,  with  the 
gross  average  value  per  hogshead  and  total,  the  pro- 
portions taken  by  Atlantic  ports  and  Western  States, 
and  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  each  crop.  11  v  this 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  product  of 
Louisiana  from  1834  to  1856  inclusive,  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  was  3,972,716  hogsheads,  valued 
at  $204,131,228,  and  that  of  this  quantity  the  Atlantic 
ports  took  1,317,883  hogsheads,  and  the  Western  States 
1,974,103  hogsheads.  The  crops  from  1828  (which  is 
as  far  back  as  our  estimates  extend)  to  1833  summed 
up  281,000  hogsheads;  which  would  make  the  total 
product  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  4,253,716 
hogsheads,  or  4,477,663,000  pounds.  We  would  here 
remark  that  up  to  1848  the  product  in  hogsheads  is 
estimated,  and  1000  pounds  taken  as  the  average  weight 
per  hogshead,  but  for  the  crop  since  that  date  we  have 
taken  the  figures  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champonier,  as  we  iind 
them  in  his  annual  statements. 


Years. 

Total  Crop. 

Average 
Price  per 
Hogshead. 

Total  Value. 

Exports  from  New  Orleans 

First  Receipts 
of 
New  Crop 

Exported  to 
Atlantic  Ports. 

Exported  to 
Western  States. 

1834      

Hogsheads. 
100,0110 
30,000 
70,000 
65,000 
70,000 
115,000 
87,000 
•10,000 
140,000 
100,000 
200,000 
186,650 
140,000 
240,000 
220,000 
247,923 
211,303 
236,547 
321,931 
449,324 
346,635 
231,427 
73,976 

Pounds. 
100,000,000 
30,000,000 
70,000,000 
65,000,000 
70,000,000 
115,000,000 
87,000,000 
90,000,000 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
186,650,000 
140,000,000 
240,000,000 
220,000,000 
269,769,000 
231,194,000 
257,133,000 
368,129,000 
495,15G,000 
385,726,000 
254,56:»,000 
81,373,000 

$60  00 
90  00 
60  00 
62  50 
62  50 
50  00 
55  03 
40  00 
42  50 
60  00 
45  00 
55  00 
70  00 
40  00 
40  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
48  00 
35  00 
ft.'  00 
70  00 
110  00 

$6,000,000 
2,700,000 
4,200,000 
5,062,500 
4,375,000 
5,750,000 
4,785,000 
3,600,000 
4,750,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,265,750 
9,800,000 
9,600,000 
8,800,000 
12,396,150 
12,678,180 
11,827,350 
15,452,683 
15,726,340 
18,025,020 
16,199,890 
8,137,360 

Hogsheads. 
45,500 
1,500 
26,300 
24,500 
26,500 
42,600 
38,500 
28,000 
63,0110 
34,000 
101,000 
79,000 
45,500 
84,000 
90,000 
90,000 
45,000 
42,000 
82,000 
166,000 
122,000 
39,133 
1,850 

Hogsheads. 
44,500 
23,500 
35,000 
32,500 
82,600 
63,000 
4G,.V)0 
50,000 
60,000 
52,000 
70,000 
75000 
70,000 
115,000 
KiS,000 
125,000 
123,000 
149,000 
206,000 
185,000 
143,000 
131,027 
39.576 

October  15. 
November  5. 
November  1. 
November  1. 
October  17. 
October  13. 
October  14. 
October  13. 
October  12. 
October  22. 
October  3. 
October  4. 
October  7. 
October  2. 
October  6. 
October  11. 
October  17. 
October  19. 
October  9. 
October  6. 
October  4. 
October  10. 
November  3. 

1835  

]83«  

1837  

1838      

1839  

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1843  

1849      

1850  

1851  

1852  

1853        

1854  

1  x,r,  

1856  

Total.... 

3,972,716 

4,196,668,000 

204,131,225 

1,017,883 

1,  ',174,103 

In  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  evil  here  complained  of 
in  Louisiana,  the  minds  of  many  have  very  naturally 
been  turned  to  the  project  of  replenishing  the  cane- 
fields  of  that  State  by  the  importation  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  cuttings,  of  such  varieties  as  may  be  found  best 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Kesort  to  this  means 
of  restoration  should  be  promptly  made  on  a  liberal 
and  extensive  scale,  so  that  the  experiment  may  be 
thorough,  and,  if  possible,  effectual  in  its  results.  An 
intelligent  agent  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  cane,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soils  and  climates  in  which  it  grows,  as 
well  as  with  the  best  modes  of  packing  and  transport- 
ing it  to  distant  parts,  cither  by  land  or  sea;  and, 
what  would  add  much  to  his  qualifications,  one  who  is 
also  acquainted  practically  with  the  culture  of  the 
plant  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Among  the  points  on  this  continent  from  which  the 
cuttings  could  be  obtained  might  be  instanced  the 
valley  of  Aragua,  in  Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  or  some 
favorable  locality  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  On  or  near 
the  Eastern  continent,  perhaps  British  India  or  the 
islands  of  Maritius  and  Java  might  prove  suitable  posi- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  the  varieties  desired.  The 
agent  thus  employed  should  be  accurately  informed 
or  instructed  with  reference  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
elevation  above  the  sea,  of  the  sugar  districts  of  these 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  age  and  healthiness  of  the 
canes  from  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  taken,  the 
parts  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  to  be  obtained, 


and  the  proper  seasons  of  procuring  them  and  deliver- 
ing them  at  some  accessible  point  in  the  United  States 
near  where  they  are  intended  to  grow. 

The  varieties  of  cane  which  have  hitherto  been  most 
cultivated  in  Louisiana  are  the  Striped-blue  Kibbon ; 
the  Green  Eibbon ;  the  Yellow  Ribbon,  or  Java ;  the 
Red  Ribbon,  or  Violet ;  the  Reddish  Violet ;  the  Red 
striped ;  the  Creole;  Crystalline,  or  Malabar  ;  the  Ota- 
heite  ;  the  Purple ;  the  Yellow  ;  the  Purple-banded ; 
the  Gray ;  the  Grayish  White. 

The  Red-striped  cane,  which  was  originally  brought 
from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java,  and  the  Violet  or  Red- 
dish ]~iolct,  which  is  only  a  variation  from  the  former, 
arc  believed  to  be  the  only  two  varieties  that  will  gen- 
erally prosper  under  the  climate  of  the  sugar  districts 
of  the  Southern  States.  All  the  other  descriptions  are 
too  sensitive  to  cold,  except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Texas.  When 
planted  in  new  ground,  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
white  canes,  or  those  the  outside  of  which  is  of  a  gray- 
ish white.  When  cultivated  in  old  soil,  however,  it 
furnishes  a  good  yield  of  violet-red  cane.  Again,  on 
new  ground,  a  part,  say,  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth, 
of  the  striped  cane  becomes  white,  or  a  dirty  grayish 
white.  There  are  also  to  be  found  more  or  less  red 
stripes  on  some  portions  of  the  stalk,  or  on  the  joints; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  stalk  is  entirely  gray.  On  old 
ground,  on  the  contrary,  the  red-striped  gives  red  or 
violet  red  canes  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  above. 
The  tendency  of  this  cane  to  degenerate  rapidly  is  re- 
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markable  in  ever}'  part  of  America.  The  other  varie- 
tii's  are  not  so  liable  to  deteriorate.  After  once  degen- 
erating, these  canes  never  recover  their  original  color. 
— J'uti-iit  Ojjice  Uepurt,  1805. 

Sources  whence  the  Supply  »f  Hui/ar  is  derived. — The 
West  Indies,  United  States,  Java,  Brazil,  Bengal,  Mau- 
ritius, Siani,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Philippines, 
are  the  principal  sources  whence  the  supplies  required 
for  the  European  and  American  markets  are  derived. 
The  quantities  exported  in  1857  from  these  countries, 
exclusive  of  molasses,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Tons. 


British  Colonies.  Ton«. 

West  Indies 180,000 

Mauritius 76,000 

British  India 75,000 

Spanish  Colonies. 

Cuba £. 350,000 

Porto  Rico 60,000 

Philippines 25,000 

Dutch  Colonies. 

Java  75,000 

Guiana 25,000 

French  Colonies. 

Martinique ) 

Guadaloupe r 

Isle  de  Bourbon,  etc ) 

Danish  and  Swedish  Colonies. 

St.  Thomas \ 

St.  Cruz,  etc. / 

Brazil 

United  States 

China,  Siam,  and  all  other  parts 

Production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the) 

world / 

Production  of  sorghum  and  maple-sug-\ 
ars,  principally  in  the  United  States.  / 

Aggregate  tons 1,580,000 

Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  World.— In  the  aggre- 
gate we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong  in  estimating 
the  consumption  of  exported  colonial  and  tropical  sugar 
for  the  year  1857  as  follows : 

Tons.        Tons. 

The  United  Kingdom 420,000 

France 165,000 

The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany, ""I 
Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 1 
trian  Italy,  per  Dutch  ports,  deduct-  J-  125,000 
ing  re-exports  to  Russia  and  other  | 

countries J 

Per  Hanse  Towns 40,000 

Per  Antwerp 15,000 

Per  Rostock,  Stettin,  Konigsberg," 
and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  ex- 
cluding the  imports  from  Holland 

and  the  Hanse  Towns 

Trieste,  Venice,  Fiume,  etc 55,000 


330,000 


425,000 


100,000 


80,000 


10,000 

95,000 
100,000 
40,000 

200,000 
200,000 


Spain  ................................ 

Portugal  ............................. 

Russia  ............................... 

Denmark  and  Sweden  ................ 

Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Turkey,  Greece,) 

and  the  Levant  generally  ..........  / 

United  States  ......................... 

Canada,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,) 

etc  .................................  J 

Total  tons  .................. 


250,000 
50,000 
10,000 
TO,  000 
25,000 

60,000 

435,000 

95,000 


1,580,000 

In  the  estimate  for  the  United  States,  the  production 

of  cane  sugar  is  included. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITY  OP  RAW  AND  REFINED 
SUGAR  ENTERED  FOS  HOME  CONSUMPTION  IN  GREAT  BRIT 
AIN  IN  EACH  OP  THE  FIVE  Y'EAKS  ENDING  1856. 

July  5, 1852 36s,s75 ;  increase,  55,012 

"  1853 365,239 ;  decrease,  3,036 

"  1854 384,102 ;  increase,  18,863 

June  30, 1855 420,203 ;  increase,  42,101 

"  185G 372,626 ;  decrease,  53,57T 

The  imports  have,  in  a  partial  degree,  corresponde< 
with  the  fluctuations  in  consumption,  and  these  table 
show,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  receive 
from  the  Continent  toward  the  close  of  last  year,  an 
the  earlier  arrivals  from  the  colonies  in  the  present 
that  the  imports  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  June  las 
were  nearly  20,000  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  twelv 
months. 


TATEMENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITY  OF  RAW  AND  REFINED 

SUQAH  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  EACH  OF  TUB 
FIVE  YEARS  ENDING  1856. 

V«ar  endine  Tons.                              Ton*. 

Julv    5  1852                     3%.201 ;  increase,  26,726 

fi      '  1853'                      ....  354,138;  decrease,  42,123 

n        1854' 3:  3.43S ;  increase,  39,300 

June  30  1M55 428,879 ;  increase,  35,441 

185(5 409,226 ;  decrease,  19,653 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BROWN  SUGAR  IN  THE  MONTHS  OF  JAN- 
UARY, MARCH,  MAY.  .lui.Y,  SEPTEMBER,  AND  NOVEMHEK 
IN  THE  PORT  OF  HAVANA  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  TEN 
YEARS— WITH  THE  YEARLY  AVERAGE  VALUE— PRICES  IN 
REALS 
Years.  Jan.  March.  May.  July.  Sept.  Nov. 

184G 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
Average  5-62    5-40   5-30    5-41    5-81 

Consumption  in  the  United  States.— The  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  variable, 
and  the  increase  of  consumption  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years — since  the  price  has  been  low — is  very  great. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables.  We  shall 
first  show  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar.  In  this 
account  we  have  subtracted  from  the  quantity  import- 
ed the  amount  re-exported,  so  that  the  statement  below 
_ives  the  prime  quantity  imported  and  used  in  the 
country  for  the  years  given. 

FOREIGN  SUGAR  IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED. 

Years.  Pounds. 

1848 2-14,13!>,753 

1850 194  433,629 

1863 448,400,644 

1855 440,000,000 


Years.  Pounds. 

1837     96,141,352 

1840 110,941,297 

1842 160,863,475 

1845 C9,752,'J69 


Yeara.  Pounds. 

1848 220,000,000 

1850 211,303,000 

1853 449,324,000 

1855 231,427,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  since  1845.  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  importation  of  sugar  has  quadrupled. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  from  1837  to  1839,  and  from 
1850  to  1853,  in  each  period,  the  importation  of  sugar 
doubled.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  above  figures,  that  the  reduction  of  prices  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  importation  of  sugar.  Let 
us  now  turn  from  the  foreign  to  the  domestic  supply ; 
and  first  the  production  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  furnishes  the  number 
of  hogsheads  raised  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of 
years.  Keducing  it  to  pounds,  at  1000  Ibs.  to  the  hogs- 
head, we  have  the  following  result  since  1837 : 

Years.  Pounds. 

1837 65,000,000 

1S40  87,000,000 

1842 140,000,000 

1845 186,650,000 

We  find  from  the  table  that  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  quadru- 
pled in  fifteen.  In  addition  to  this,  the  common  maple- 
sugar  averages  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum. 

Now,  taking  the  aggregate  of  sugar  imported,  and 
that  made  in  the  country,  we  have  the  following  sup- 
ply, estimated  in  pounds,  for  successive  years : 
TOTAL  SUGAR  SUPPLY. 

Years.  Pounds.        |  Years. 

1837 191,141,352 

1840 227,!'41,297 

1842 330,863,475 

1345 316,402,969 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  average  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  now  equal  to  nine 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  Deducting 
from  the  population  of  the  United  States  three  mill- 
ions of  slaves,  who  probably  use  very  little  sugar,  we 
have  the  consumption  of  sugar  equal  to  about  40  Ibs. 


Pounds. 

1848..    494,1211,753 

1850 435,736,629 

1S53 927,424,644 

1S55 671,427,000 
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average  for  each  person.  But  this  consumption  of 
sugar  has  actually  trebled  in  ten  years !  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  fact,  and  indicates  a  great 
change  in  the  habits  of  living  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  it  is  a  real,  absolute  change  in 
the  habits  of  life,  can  not  be  doubted.  Let  us  show  its 
magnitude  by  comparing  the  increase  of  population 
with  the  increase  of  sugar : 

Years.                               Increase  Population.  Increase  Sugar. 

1840  to  1S45 16  per  cent.  50  per  cent. 

1845  to  1850 1C        "  34        " 

1850  to  1855 10        "  100        " 

1840  to  1855 48        "  300        » 

We  then  see  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  far  out- 
runs the  increase  of  population.  In  1840  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  but  16  Ibs.  per  individual.  In  1855 
it  is  40  Ibs. 

In  the  period  of  twelve  years,  from  1843  to  1854  in- 
clusive, there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  ilieprice 
of  sugar,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  change  we 
see  here.  The  change  of  prices  in  New  Orleans  sugar 
has  been  as  follows : 

1843  to  1846 ..  $58  per  hogshead. 

1847  to  1S50 .     4T 

1851  to  1854 40  " 

The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  West  has 
diminished  much  more  rapidly  than  this.  The  in- 
crease of  steamboats  and  the  rapid  decline  of  freights 
has  produced  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  tropical 
products  in  the  West;  which  has  been  steadily  going 
on  for  thirty  years.  The  effect  of  this,  together  with 
the  increase  of  population  at  the  West,  has  produced 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  This  increase 
in  the  Western  States  is  quite  remarkable.  We  find, 
by  a  statement  in  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  that 
in  twenty  years,  from  1834  to  1854,  the  export  of  sugar 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Western  States  amounted  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  hogsheads,  or  about 
ninety  thousand  hogsheads  per  annum ;  but  when  we 
examine  the  detail,  we  find  the  average  annual  increase 
to  be  very  rapid.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  each  five 
years,  we  have  the  following  result : 

1835  to  1839,  inclusive 181,500  hogsheads. 

1839  to  1841         "        278,500 

1845  to  1S49         "        493,000         " 

1850  to  1854         "         806,000          " 

1839  to  1844 53  per  cent. 

1845  to  1849 80        » 

1850  to  1854 70        " 

The  present  consumption  of  Louisiana  sugar  in  the 
Western  States,  to  which  it  is  carried  by  steamboats, 
amounts  to  an  average  of  160,000  hogsheads  per  annum. 
This  is  mainly  distributed  through  the  three  great  dis- 
tributing points  of  the  West — Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Another  remarkable  fact  in  the  commerce  in  sugar 
is  the  increase  of  American  refined  sugar.  At  the 
present  time  the  amount  of  refined  sugars  imported  is 
not  half  what  it  was  twenty  years  since ;  while  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  is  four  times  as  much. 

Bounty  on  Exportation  of  refined  Sugar. — Sugar  re- 
fined in  the  United  States,  the  growth  and  production 
of  any  other  country,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of 
drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the 
raw  article,  on  due  exportation  thereof  to  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  that  no 
drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  any  exportation  when 
such  drawback  shall  not  amount  to  twelve  dollars  or 
more.  To  entitle  the  exporter  to  the  benefit  of  said  al- 
lowance of  drawback,  such  exporter,  at  least  six  hours 
previous  to  the  putting  or  lading  any  of  the  said  re- 
fined sugar  on  board  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
for  exportation,  shall  lodge  with  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  for  the  district  from  which  such  importation 
is  to  Ije  made,  an  entry  setting  forth  his  intention  to 
export  the  same,  and  describing  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  packages,  and  designating  the  place  where  depos- 


ited, and  the  name  of  the  vessel  or  other  conveyance  in 
or  by  which,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which,  the  same 
is  intended  to  be  exported.  This  entry  must  be  ac- 
cording to  form,  and,  upon  presentation,  be  vcrilicd  by 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  owner  or  agent,  or  other 
proper  officer  of  the  manufactory  in  which  such  sugar 
may  have  been  refined.  If  any  of  such  sugar,  after 
it  shall  have  been  shipped  for  exportation,  shall  be 
unshipped  for  any  purpose  whatever,  either  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  thereof,  or  shall  be  relanded  within  the  United 
States  from  on  board  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall 
have  been  laden  for  exportation,  unless  the  voyage  shall 
not  be  proceeded  on,  or  shall  be  altered  from  necessity 
or  distress,  to  save  the  ship  and  goods  from  pcri-hing, 
which  shall  be  immediately  made  known  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  nearest  district;  then  the  sugar  so  un- 
shipped, together  with  the  vessel,  her  boats  and  equip- 
ment, shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  offi- 
cer of  the  customs  or  inspection. 

SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
IMPORTS  INTO,  EXPORTS  FEOM,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN .Suu.vu  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  roit  Tin:  KIVK  VKAIIS 

ENDING   THE  30TH   OF  JUNE,  1855.— (FROM  TREASURY  1!E- 
POKTS.) 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Consumption 

1851  

385,  00  0  000 

Pounds. 
C  000  000 

Pounds. 

379  OuO  000 

1852  

457,000  000 

9*000  000 

44s'oOo'oOO 

1853  

404,000  000 

18  000  000 

4-ic,  noo'ooo 

1854  

455,000  000 

5-2  000  000 

4  ::  0  M)  000 

1S55  

473,000,000 

03,000,000 

4  in.  i,00,  000 

PRODUCT  or  STJOAE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— EXPORT  AND 
CONSUMPTION  THEREOF. —  (FROM  CHAMPONIEE'S  AND 
TREASURY  KEPOETS.) 


Years. 

Products. 

Exporte. 

Consumption. 

1851... 

Pounds. 
•-57,1)00.000 

Pounds. 

2,000,000 

Pounds. 

266,000,000 

1852  

379  000  000 

6  000  000 

373  OOU  000 

1853  

503  000  000 

10  000,000 

493,000,000 

1854  

393  000,000 

11  000  000 

382,000,000 

1S55  

203,000,000 

(no  data) 

263,000,000 

Cou 


SUGAR  CROP  IN  TEXAS,  1855. 

Number  of 
Hogsheads. 

Brazoria 0790 

Matagorda 959 

Wharton 320 

Fort  Bend J920 

Total 

Thus  Texas  produced  in  the  year  1855  a  much 
better  crop  than  the  preceding  one,  say  9,887,900 
pounds  against  7,513,000  pounds  during  the  previous 
season. 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNK  30,  i>57. 


Districts. 

Brown  Sugar. 

Refined  Sugar. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Passamaquoddy  
Portland  and  Falmoutl 
Vermont    

850 
50( 
122,158 

80 
46 
10,944 

9^  700 
1,047,86( 

7,7(17 

* 

'  970 
2,644 
227,374 
880 

96G 

Salem  and  Beverley    .  . 

Boston  and  Charlestowi 

10.873 
6,5i  >( 

1.964 
500 

New  London  

19,222 

1,!)70 

Stonington 

5,000 
36.672 

600 
3.732 

Oswego           

150,34(5 

57,342 

14.19H 

414,096 

4M87 

Buffalo  Creek  

20,961 
1,600 

350 
299,577 

2,042 
80 
6,666 
61,648 
42 
24,917 

28,213 

52J83 
!),660 
42,f>44 
587.862 
400 

"sio 

37 

laieoo 
4.ST>0 

3,140 

fi.lsP, 

1,082 

5.451 

r>7 

9<J 
42 

2,171 

718 

Oswegatchie  

New  York     

Champlain  
Philadelphia  

Baltimore  

Norfolk 

Charleston  

545 

19,'J52 
T,S50 
921 

78 
2,025 
CS4 
110 

New  Orleans  
Detroit  

Minnesota  

G.675 

343 

Total  

,i,196,412 

U0.012|3,141,83,'>,30S,-J06 

SIJG  1773  SUG 

EXPOETB  or  SUGAR  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  FKOM  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  TITE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

—                 Brown. 

White,  clayed,  or  powdered. 

Loaf  nn.l  othi.r-rHined. 

Poundf. 

Value. 

Pound*. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

V.lue. 

KiiSKia  on  the  Uultic,  and  North  btias  

251,«B 

26,912 

$-.').7.S 
1,1-25 

440,  -11;. 
iieoo 

422 

3,840 
1^950 

8^485 

$44,042 

"200 
"'47 

480 
"254 

'  994 

65,560 
70,447 
5,000 

30,001 
150,000 

67,245 
244,755 
22,293 
56,484 

10,472 

1,790 
11,084 
3,830 

239,454 
1,797 
6,800 

397,932 
13,853 
107,713 
37,619 
303,294 
253,246 
2,0(5 
3,257 
8,999 
1,500 

$7,040 
9,205 
548 

8,676 
17,000 

5,136 

28,582 
2,599 
6,779 

1,315 

'  178 
1,369 
383 

29,575 
215 
611 

49,682 
1,891 
12,499 
4,514 
34,364 
30,664 
226 
458 
9C4 
ISO 

RuHMiui  Possessions  in  North  America  

Holland              

6,013 

1,SOO 
1,026,578 
131,880 
4UJSO 
8,4*8,897 
140,804 
1,150 

1CK319 

6,843 
05,72T 

601 
198 
92,261 
12,809 

s,ew 

577,  14-2 
18,026 
50 

i,160 
834 
8,88T 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Belgium  

Malta    

Other  British  North  American  Possessions  .  . 
British  West  Indies  .  .             

Fronch  North  American  Possessions  

33.474 
96,730 
2,077 
1,934 
40 
6,3f>0 
5,636 

2,551 
7,512 
244 
220 
9 
513 
450 

Hayti                                  

Brazil                              

l,T06Ai7 

mil's.) 

Chili            

li,920 

1,164 

Whale-fisheries  

6,900 

731 

Total,  year  1856-7  
From  warehouse  

12,168,659 

$884,593 

4':6,712 

$46,017 

2,106,430 

$249.«53 

7,018,206 
5,150,390 

$4'.'3,533 
301,060 

3,840 
452,872 

$480 
45,537 

978,603 
i,127,827 

$m,D14 
136,739 

Not  from  warehouse  

IMPORTS  OP  FOREIGN  SUGAR  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Loaf  and  other 
refined. 

Candy. 

Sirup  of 
Sugar-cane. 

Brown. 

White,  clayed, 
or  powdered. 

Pounds 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Swedish  West  Indies  

3,5(54 
446,683 
1,912 

$•-'09 
29,311 

'1511 

Danish  West  Indies  

65,560 

$7,040 

530 
2,773 

$70 

395 

Holland  
Dutch  West  Indies  

271,908 

26,933 

325 
375,088 
5.353,900 
2,529,745 

62 
23.952 
233,978 
136,069 

187,073 

$21,844 

Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Belgium  

373,305 

84,232 

5,423 
2,900 

465 
304 

9,962 
16.152 
800 
62,729 
227,310 
17,714,663 
13,725,403 
8,288,686 

481 
1,832 
4S 
3,044 
16,143 
1,028,662 
710,440 
G54,670 

Scotland  

Ireland  

Canada  

Other  British  N.  Am.  Possessions.  . 
British  West  Indies  

British  Guiana  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

4,570 

503 

1,029 

$53 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  
French  West  Indies  

7,9SO 

701 

2,500 
450,044 
21,438,937 
539  518865 

178 
14,790 
875,543 
33,188,936 
4,702,897 

763,704 

'  '  I'oo 

45,'355 
'"« 

French  Guiana  

Philippine  Islands  

Cuba  

521 

33 

Porto  Rico  

37,344 

1359 

81,354,212 

Madeira  

Sardinia  

390 

45 

Two  Sicilies  

626 
1,064 
31,960 
31,821 
200 
37,816 
19,101,751 

49 

TOO 
1,558 
1,737 
10 
1,915 
1,079,340 

327,'307 

191615 

Hayti  

65,272 

1774 

San  Domingo  

Mexico  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Chili  

100 
11,154 

59 
1006 

Sandwich  Islands  

5^8,499 
8.576,598 

40,164 
168,327 

China  

2,267 

105 

Total,  yearlS56-'7  

718,843 

$68,900 

18,853 

$1*37 

115,4-20 

$4'J84 

774,931,815 

$42,614,604 

I,218,i84j$86,820 

The  comparative  consumption  of  sugar  in  Europe 
and  America  is  a  subject  of  interest.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
the  political  economist,  estimated  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain  at  24  Ibs.  per  individual,  and 
s,ays  this  is  much  more  than  is  consumed  in  France  or 
any  part  of  the  continent.  At  present  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  40  Ibs.  per  individual ;  and 
thus  we  see  it  is  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  or  prob- 
ably any  part  of  the  world.  This  fact  is  conclusive, 


if  no  other  could  be  had,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  more  comfortably,  and  even  luxuriously, 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  because  they  have 
more  real  income  to  expend  in  subsistence  and  its  com- 
forts. High  prices  tend  to  diminish  consumption.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  to  consume  was  never 
so  great  as  at  present,  owing  to  the  general  prosperity. 
A  rapid  increase  of  population  will  also  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  much  reduction  in  the  importation  of  sugar. 
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RECEIPTS  OP  FOREIGN  SUOAB  IN  THE  UNITEI>  STATES. 


FROM  IST  JANUARY  TO  31sT  DECEMBER,  1856. 

Hh.l-i. 

and 

Tii/rces. 

Barrels. 

l!ox«s 
and 

('use*. 

Bags, 
Mats,  and 
Basket*. 

Total  Tons 
of  9240 
Pounds. 

231,002 

•23,1)41 

108,759 

171  15(5 

28,033 

1,909 

7:i  Snll 

At  1*1  *1     I  >li  hi'i 

28,96-2 

•i  !i31 

1C,  '2114 

23,855 

8,019 

16,988 

8  357 

19  I'M) 

7,026 

1,883 

:;  I.-JU-2 

11  579 

19,673 

3,203 

8,942 

1-2,892 

33J  151 

41  1,60 

204,039 

•275  OGL2 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1856  

5,104 

15.767 

5,'.i50 

344255 

41  950 

•J7:i  sotj 

491  !>33 

281  612 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to  Canada  from  all  the  ports  in  1S5G 

1-2.555 

198 

18,918 

455 

9,501 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  185T  

331,  7uO 
13,770 

41,758 

266,894 

46,6D9 

491,478 

4.IKIO 

•27-2,111 
16819 

317,930 

41  758 

'220,  226 

487  478 

"265,-292 

FROM  IST  JANUARY  TO  31sT  DECEMBER,  185T. 

°46  10G 

•24  897 

99,200 

175,995 

161,942 

24  712 

1,047 

36,223 

2(10  366 

::  1,7-20 

At  Philadelphia  

t-t  O.J'.P 

5,173 

6330 

63,581 

22,802 

"7  <\  > 

9  506 

1,561 

i  ->  394 

18,080 

34  5!  Mi 

1  010 

14760 

->  -".'7 

20,349 

At  other  ports  

24,'.:66 

3,226 

3,089 

1.256 

14,287 

Total  receipts  

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1857  

380,708 
13.770 

45,459 

161,163 
46,069 

408,289 
4,  (100 

•269,180 
16,819 

400  538 

45459 

207  832 

47-2/289 

•285,999 

Deduct  exports  and  shipments  inland  to  Canada  from  all  the  ports  in  1857 

39,468 

746 

26,037 

30.-273 

28,705 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1858  

3(11.070 
23,410 

44,713 

181,705 
13,139 

442,(  ilti 

1:0,312 

•257.294 
15,529 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  

o37,6ju 

44.713 

168,006 

4-21,704 

•241,765 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1856,  as  above 255,292 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1855 198,607 

Increase  in  1856 62,085 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1856 255,292 

Add  crop  of  1855-'56,  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  etc.,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  in  1856,  and 

assuming  the  stock  1st  January  each  year  to  be  equal 123.4C8 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1856 37S,700 

Total  consumption  of  duiuestic  and  foreign  in  1855 377,752 

Increase  in  1856 1,008 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1857,  as  above 241,765 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1856 255,i'92 

Decrease  in  1857 i:»..V27 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1857 241,705 

Add  crop  of  1856-'57  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  etc.,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  in  1857,  and 

assuming  the  stock  1st  January  each  year  to  be  equal 30,000 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1857 '2S(>,7i>5 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1856 

Decrease  in  1857 .  97,995 


"  The  foregoing  statistics  present  in  a  clear  and  con- 
cise view  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce 
for  the  past  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
receipts  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  into  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857, 
were  269,180  tons,  against  receipts  in  1856  of  275,662 
tons,  and  in  1855  of  205,064  tons  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
this  description  taken  for  consumption  in  1857  was 
211,765  tons,  against  255,292  tons  in  1856,  and  192,607 
tons  in  1855,  being  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  of  13,527 
tons,  or  5-^j-  per  cent. ;  while  the  total  consumption 
of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1857  was  280,765  tons, 
against  a  total  consumption  in  1856  of  378,760  tons; 
in  1855,  377,752  tons ;  in  1854,  385,298  tons ;  in  1853, 
372,989  tons;  in  1852,  315,217  tons;  and  in  1851, 
288,485  tons — making  a  decrease  in  the  total  deliver- 
ies for  consumption  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856, 
of  97,995  tons,  or  25J  per  cent.  If  we  discard  entirely 
the  Melado,  etc.,  the  deficiency  in  the  consumption  of 
1857  will  be  considerably  greater,  as  it  would  then 
stand — Consumption  of  foreign,  220,644  tons,  against 
a  consumption  of  foreign  in  1856  of  255,292  tons,  de- 
crease 13§  per  cent. ;  or,  total  consumption  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  cane  sugar  in  1857,  259,644  tons, 
against  a  total  consumption  in  1856  of  378,760  tons, 
being  the  large  decrease  of  31-j^y  per  cent. 

"  We  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
made  from  molasses  during  the  past  year;  the  high 
and  very  unusual  prices  which  prevailed  during  the 
largest  part  of  it  made  the  business  an  unprofitable 
one.  After  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  molasses. 


which  took  place  in  October,  manufacturing  was  re, 
sunied  with  considerable  vigor,  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  repair  the  previous  large  deficiency.  An 
intelligent  observer  estimates  the  quantity  of  sugar 
made  from  molasses  in  1857  at  10,300  tons,  yielded 
from  46,000  hhds.  molasses,  against  11,875  tons,  from 
53,000  hhds.  in  185G;  11,160  tons,  from  50,000  hhds.  in 
1855 ;  and  14,923  tons,  from  66,500  hhds.  in  1854 ;  if 
we  add  to  this  the  product  of  the  maple-tree  the  past 
year,  say  35,000  tons,  and  the  estimated  consumption 
of  California  and  Oregon,  6000  tons,  would  make  the 
total  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States 
in  1857,  332,065  tons,  against  a  total  consumption  in 
1856  of  412,135  tons — making  the  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  all  kinds,  say  1 9  ^020  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  sugar  consumed  in  1857  by  the 
several  ports  (not  including  the  coastwise  receipts, 
they  being  embraced  in  the  calculation  at  the  original 
port  of  entry),  was — New  York,  142,187  tons;  Boston, 
28,111;  Philadelphia,  21,157;  Baltimore,  18,869  :  Now 
Orleans,  20,448 ;  and  other  ports,  10,993  :  total,  241,765 
tons. 

"A  somewhat  novel  feature  in  this  trade  has  been  the 
large  importation  during  the  past  year  of  the  article 
known  as  melado,  etc.,  the  receipts  into  the  country 
having  reached  equal  to  about  70,000  hhds. — say  23,400 
tons  sugar  (deducting  50  per  cent,  from  weight,  to 
make  them  equal  to  ordinary  grades  sugar,  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  we  have  done  throughout  the  state- 
ment in  all  cases  of  receipts,  stocks,  and  exports). 
We  understand,  however,  that  the  importation  of  this 
article  has  proved  far  from  lucrative,  and  the  proba- 
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bilities  are  that  the  commerce  in  these  goods  for  the 
year  now  entered  upon  will  be  comparatively  small. 

"  Mercantile  enterprise  seems  to  have  ransacked  the 
'  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  to  procure  supplies  of 
this  article,  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  human 
family;  and  not  only  the  'highways,'  but  the  'by- 
\vay>;  of  commerce  have  been  diligently  explored,  and 
scarce  a  field  left  ungleancd ;  hence  we  have  seen 
within  the  twelve-month  cargoes  and  invoices  landed 
here  from  parts  of  the  globe  hitherto  scarcely  known 
as  sugar-producing  countries. 

'•The  very  extraordinary  prices  that  sugar  has  com- 
manded during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  espe- 
cially the  first  half  of  last  year,  has  been  the  means  of 
transferring  this  article  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
necessaries  to  that  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sumption, as  we  have  seen,  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  partial,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  (very  large 
quantities  of  sugar  being  usually  consumed,  when 
fruits  are  abundant,  in  the  manufacture  of  conserves, 
jellies,  etc.),  together  with  the  intense  and  almost  un- 
paralleled money  panic,  and  rigid  economic  contrac- 
tion, which  supervened  from  early  autumn  till  now, 
the  great  diminution  in  the  consumption  is  readily  ac- 
counted for.  Bread,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  daily 
use,  are  very  difficult  to  economize  in,  at  almost  any 
valuation ;  but  the  case  is  different  with  sugar — it  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  luxury,  or  necessity,  according 
to  its  cost. 

"A  by  no  means  insignificant  cause  aiding  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country 
the  past  year,  may  be  traced  to  the  unusual,  and,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  yield  of  sugar  made  from  the 
maple-tree.  The  season  was  one  of  the  most  favorable 
remembered,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks 
(three  to  four  weeks  being  the  usual  length),  and  the 
farmers,  stimulated  by  the  prices  that  were  current  for 
sugar,  labored  indefatigably  at  the  sap  kettles;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  product  of  the  United  States,  the 
past  season,  of  this  description  of  sugar,  is  set  down  a 
36  @  38,000  tons.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no  reliable 
data  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  crop,  but  after 
carefully  collating  the  information  in  our  possession 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  yield  was  fully  up  to  35,000 
tons — a  very  important  item  in  our  consumption,  am 
contributing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  reliei 
of  the  last  year's  deficiency  in  the  product  of  the  sugar 
fields  of  Louisiana. 

"  The  sanguine  expectations  that  were  entertained  bj 
many  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  regard  to  th< 
sorgo,  or  African  and  Chinese  imphee,  have  not  been 
realized.  The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  plan 
for  its  sugar  properties  has  been  entered  into  the  pas 
season  quite  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  though  there  hav 
been  a  few  isolated  cases  of  success,  the  general  resul 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  A  very  fair  quality  of  mo 
lasses  has  been  produced,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  diftl 
culty  in  concentrating  and  granulating  the  sirup,  owing 
either  to  a  deficiency  of  saccharine  qualities,  or  an  ig 
norance  in  treating  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  at  all  events 
we  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  crystallizabl 
sugar  can  not  be  obtained  here  from  the  imphee  ir 
sufficient  quantities  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  o' 
cultivating  it,  even  when  sugars  rule  at  a  high  cur 
rency. 

"  The  supply  of  foreign  needed,  is  governed  in  agrea 
measure  by  our  domestic  crop,  and  hence  there  is  a  gen 
oral  interest  felt  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  yielc 
In  our  last  annual  statement  we  said  that  the  Louisi 
ana  crop,  then  coming  forward,  was  estimated  at  fror 
80,000  to  120,000  hhds. ;  the  actual  out-turn  was  onl, 
73,976  hhds.,  against  449,324  hhds.  in  1853,  the  larg" 
crop  year." — N.  Y.  Price  Current,  January,  1858. 

The  present  crop  of  Louisiana,  concerning  whic' 
such  high  expectations  were  entertained  during  th 
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arly  part  of  last  year,  while  yet  growing,  has  again 
roved  a  comparative  failure,  notwithstanding  a  larger 
readth  of  land  was  placed  under  cultivation.  Plant- 
rs  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  high  cur- 
ency,  and  having  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
f  1856  and  1857,  little  or  no  sugar  to  make,  were 
nabled  to  place  all  their  laborers  into  their  fields,  and 
ut  them  into  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  a 
ate  spring,  a  dry  summer  and  fall,  and  a  heavy  and 
nexpected  frost  occurring  on  the  20th  November,  dis- 
appointed their  hopes,  and  the  yield  will  not,  accord- 
ng  to  the  best  authorities,  exceed  250,000  hhds.,  and 
t  may  not  reach  that  figure.  The  consumption  of  the 
alley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans  and 
icighborhood,  with  sugars  at  a  moderate  price,  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000  @  160,000  hhds.  (it  has  reached  208 
@  210,000  hhds.  when  low  rates  prevailed),  leaving 
available  for  shipment  to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports 
80.000  @  S0,000  hhds. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  receipts  into  this 
lort  direct,  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1857,  were  161,942,  against  an 
import  of  171,156  tons  in  1856,  126,844  in  1855,  and 
99,491  in  1854 ;  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  taken  from 
here  for  consumption  in  1857  was  143,892  tons,  against 
a  consumption  of  foreign  in  1856  of  161,455 ;  in  1855, 
121,356  ;  and  in  1854,  92,500. 

The  port  of  New  York  has  received  and  delivered 
for  consumption  58-^,  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  foreign  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year. 

It  having  been  ascertained  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season  that  the  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar  would  prove 
not  only  deficient,  but  almost  an  entire  failure,  and 
that  the  fields  of  Cuba  would  scarcely  return  an  av- 
erage yield,  an  impetus  was  immediately  given  to  the 
foreign  trade,  seldom  if  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the 
importation  of  the  first  six  months  was  without  a 
parallel  in  its  history.  The  extreme  and  unusual 
prices  soon  told,  however,  with  unerring  effect  upon 
the  consumption,  and  the  contrast  between  the  depart- 
ure of  the  year  1857  and  its  commencement  is  sharply 
defined;  buoyancy,  elasticity,  and  confidence  marked 
the  opening  months — depression,  languor,  and  timidity 
the  closing  ones. 

The  past  year  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  as  one  of  unparalleled  ex- 
citement, great  fluctuations,  and  no  little  disaster, 
stamping  it  as  far  the  most  eventful  one,  at  least  in 
the  present  century.  The  prices  of  this  article,  which 
had  been  steadily  advancing  for  nearly  three  years, 
reached  in  early  summer  their  maximum,  and  the  de- 
cline since  then  has  been  rapid  and  extreme ;  there 
are,  however,  but  few  interests  that  have  suffered  so 
greatly  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  hurricane,  that 
has  devastated  almost  the  whole  commercial  world 
during  the  past  four  months,  as  the  one  now  under  re- 
view, and  the  number  is  also  still  less  that  have  with- 
stood the  storm  more  bravely;  this  fact  seems  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  trade  rests  on  a  more  than 
ordinary  substantial  basis.  The  losses  that  have  been 
sustained,  though  considerable,  have  fallen  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  planters  and  speculators  of  Cuba,  on 
whose  account  the  bulk  of  the  stock  here  was  held,  and 
they  having  during  the  preceding  two  years  realized 
large  advances  by  the  rapid  appreciation  in  prices 
which  have  ruled  in  all  the  marts  of  the  world,  and 
which  placed  them  in  a  very  strong  position,  have  been 
enabled  to  support  these  losses,  it  is  believed,  with 
comparatively  little  inconvenience. — Ibid. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  stock  of  for- 
eign at  this  port  was  9816  tons,  against  a  stock  of  3049 
tons,  January  1,  1856.  During  the  earl}'  part  of  the 
month  of  January,  the  demand  was  quite  moderate 
from  the  trade,  and  the  refiners  being  generally  en- 
gaged, according  to  custom,  in  making  their  annual 
repairs,  etc.,  to  their  machinery,  the  business  was 
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small ;  this  dullness,  however,  was  soon  followed  by  an 
increased  activity.  It  having  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  the  crop  of  Louisiana  would  be  a  very 
small  one,  refiners  entered  the  market  with  spirit, 
and  prices  advanced  on  all  kinds  J  @  |  of  a  cent.  A 
linn,  buoyant  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
though  at  the  close  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  was 
observable ;  full  prices  were,  however,  realized  without 
difficulty,  holders  having  constantly  the  advantage. 
On  the  13th,  the  first  arrival  of  new  crop  melado 
reached  here,  and  sold  at  7£  cents ;  and  on  the  15th, 
37  hhds.  new  Cuba  muscovado  arrived,  and  was  placed 
at  10  @  10i  cents,  the  opening  price  the  previous  year 


being  7£  @  8  cents.  The  sales  and  resales  for  the 
month  were  75  hhds.  New  Orleans.  4800  hhds.  and 
18,600  boxes ;  Cuba,  1850  hhds. ;  Porto  Rico,  230 hhds. ; 
English  Island,  286  cases  and  4328  bags  Brazil,  and 
613  hhds.  melado. — For  further  information,  see  DE 
Bow's  Review,  vii.  56  (R.  S.  M'Cin.Lom),  iii.  24-1, 
294,  x.  218,  xii.  646,  xiii.  57,  176,  iv.  229,  383,  511, 
v.  349 ;  Southern,  Quarterly  Review,  iii.  329 ;  North 
American  Review,  xl.  415;  Edinburgh  Review,  1.  426. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  prices  of  su- 
gar in  New  York  each  month,  and  average  value  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  sugar  each  year,  for  the  past 
four  years : 


THE  RANGE  OF  PRICES  OP  SUGAR  AT  NEW  YOKK  DURING  rotru  YEARS — 1854-'57. 


Years. 

New 
Orleans. 

Cuba 
Muscovado. 

Porto 
Rico. 

Havana. 
white. 

Havana, 

Manilla. 

Brazil, 
white. 

Brazil, 
brown 

1854. 

4     ©    51 

41  ©    5i 

4  J  ©    6 

Cl  ©    7 

5}  ©    61 

4}  @    5 

Gl  ©    6 

5     (5 

4    @    6 

41  ©    51 

4^  ©    6 

61®    7 

5    ©    61 

4}  ©    5 

61  ©    Ci 

5    ©    — 

4   <«•<;; 

4    ©    51 

41  ©    6 

61  ©    7 

5    ©    Gi 

4}  ©   5 

61  ©    G! 

5    @ 

31  @    6 

31  (ri),    51 

4    @    6 

61  ©    7 

41  @    61 

41  ci'    5 

61©    61 

5    © 

May    

31  @    51 

4    ©    5} 

4    ©    51 

61  ©    7 

5    ©    61 

41  ©    5 

31  @    51 

4    @    51 

4    ©    5} 

61  @   7 

5    ©    6} 

4}  @    5 

July                               

31  @    51 

4    @    51 

4    @    51 

61  ©   7 

5    @    61 

45  ©    5 

4}  <»:     C> 

41  @    51 

41  ©    61 

7    ©   71 

5    ©    61 

41  ©    5 

41  @    6 

41  ©    5} 

4}  @    61 

T    ©   71 

5    @    6i 

41©   51 

4    @    61 

4}  ©    6 

5    ©    61 

7    @   71 

5    @    62 

5    @    51 

5    ©    61 

4}  @    6 

5    ©   6| 

7    @   71 

5    @   7 

51  @    5| 

December  

41©    6 

4    ©    51 

41©    6} 

7    ©   71 

—  ©    7 

51  ©    5j 

Average  for  the  year  .  . 
1S55. 

$4-1)9 
41  ©    52- 

$4-83 
4    ©    51 

$5-33 
41  ©    6 

$7-00 
6t  @    7 

$5-8S 
5    @    61 

$5-02 
51  ©    51 

$650 

$5-00 
@   51 

4    @    C 

4    ©    5k 

41  ©    6 

61  ©    7 

5    @    Ci 

51  ©   5} 

—  ©    5J 

4    ©    (5 

4    ©   52 

41  @    6 

6f  @    7 

5    ©    6} 

51  ©    5} 

—  @   61 

©   5f 

4J  @    6 

4|  @    5j 

41  ©    6J 

61  ©    7J 

5    @    61 

5j  («4  r>j 

—  ©61 

May      

4}  <«;.    Of 

41  ©   61 

5    ©    61 

61  ©    71 

41  ©   71 

5J  @    51 

—  ©    61 

51  ©    61 

5    ©    6} 

51  ©    61 

7i  ©    71 

5    ©    71 

5}  ©   5J 

July 

5    @    61 

51  @  61 

5>  @    6i 

71  ©    8 

51  @    71 

51  @    8 

5}  ©    7J 

6    @    8 

71  @    81 

6    ©    8 

6^  @    6J 

—  @    7t 

@   61 

6}  ©    81 

61  ©    81 

7    @    81 

8}  ©    9 

GJ  ©    81 

Cl  ©    6} 

61  @    81 

6    ©    8 

6}  @    8i 

8    @    9 

61  ©    8} 

Cl  ©    — 

6}  @    81 

51  @    81 

6'j  ©    8J 

8    ©    81 

5r  <S,    S 

61  ©    71 

December  

71©    9 

6}  ©    8 

7    ©    8^ 

8k®   Si 

7    ©    8 

71©    — 

-©    71 

Average  for  the  year  .  . 

1856. 

$0-25 
S    @    9 

$0-04 
7    @   8 

$6-37 
7    @   Si- 

$T-CU 
8i  ©   9i 

itG-54 
7    ©   8} 

$6-54 
7J.  @    — 

$6-46 

$5-U7 
"1  @   — 

7}  @    9 

71  W    Si 

71  ©   Sf 

9    @   9i 

71  ©   9 

71  ©    — 

^1  ©    — 

7    ©   9 

61  ©    81 

7    ©   9 

9    @    91 

71  ©    9i 

71  ©    — 

April                

61  ©    81 

6    @    8 

7    @    9 

91  © 

7    @    9i 

7}  @    — 

"i  ©    — 

May 

61  ©    Si 

6    ©    81 

61  ©    9 

9    @    91 

7    ©   91 

7    @   71 

"1  ©   — 

June  

6|  @    81 

Or  @    81 

7    ©    9i 

9    ©10 

7i  ©    98 

^l  ©    8 

July               

71  ©    9 

71  ©    9* 

71  ©    9} 

10    ©  101 

7}  ©11 

81  ©   — 

"    ©    SI 

8    @   91 

8    @    9 

8t  ©10 

81  ©11 

81  @    — 

10    ©101 

SJ  (if,   s-; 

8    ©    91 

71  @   91 

71  @  10 

11    ©12 

SJ  @  101 

91  ©10 

81  ©    — 

October  

8    @  10 

71©    91 

8    ©  10 

11    ©  12 

81  @  10i 

Si  @    8} 

91  @   9} 

Si®    — 

S    ©  101 

71  ©  101 

8    ©  lOi 

11    @  121 

9    ©10} 

9    ©    — 

December  

8    ©11 

71  ©  101 

81  ©  101 

111  ©  121 

9    ©11 

81©    9 

Average  for  the  year  .  . 

1857. 

$8-33 
9    ©11 

$3-02 
8    ©101 

$8-52 
81  ©11 

$10-23 
111  ©  121 

$8-90 
81  @  111 

!t8  -05 
M  ©    01 

$9-83 

$7-84 
—  ©    9} 

91  @  11 

81  ©  10J 

9    ©  11 

12    ©  121 

9    ©  111 

@    91 

—  ©9} 

March  

8}  ©  10| 

9    ©  11 

12    ©  121 

9    @  111 

91  ©   91 

—  ©    91 

April  

sj-  in.  11; 

91  @11| 

12    ©14 

91  @  12} 

91  ©  101 

—  ©   91 

May  

91  ©  111 

91  @  12J 

13    ©  14 

10    ©12} 

©101 

9J  @  101 

June  

9t  @  in 

10    ©  12 

13    ©14 

101  ©  12} 

101  ©  101 

—  ©101 

July        

71  ©  lOt 

81  ©  1H 

12    ©  14 

91  (if.  12J 

9    ©  101 

6}  ©101 

8    @  11J 

Hi  ©  13 

7}  ©  11} 

S    @    91 

61  ©   91 

7    ©  10J 

101  ©  12i 

6    ©  11 

©    S 

October  

6    @    81 

61  @    9i 

10    ©  11 

6    @  10 

61  @    6f 

November  

41  ©    8 

51  ©    9 

81  ©  101 

51  ©    9 

61  @ 

December  

81®    81 

5    ©    71 

51©    8k 

81©    91 

51®    8} 

-@    61 

Average  for  the  year  .  . 

$9-04 

$8-09 

$!)-41 

$11-871 

$y-6'J 

$8-CS 

$9-74 

— See  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  New  York. 

Beet-root  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
several  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France 
and  the  north  of  Germany.  It  began  in  France  during 
the  exclusion  of  colonial  products  in  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon, and  received  a  severe  check  at  the  return  of 
peace,  by  the  admission  of  West  India  sugars  at  a 
reasonable  duty.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  would 
long  since  have  been  entirely  extinguished  but  for  the 
additions  made  to  the  duties  on  colonial  and  foreign 
sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  After  the  last-mentioned 
epoch,  however,  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar  be- 
gan rapidly  to  increase  ;  and  such  was  its  progress, 
that  though,  in  1828,  its  produce  did  not  exceed 


4,000,000  kilograms,  it  amounted  in  1838  to  39,199,408 
kilograms. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  cane  was 
the  only  plant  known  to  contain  sugar.  In  1747  M. 
Marggraf,  director  of  a  department  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  first  called  attention  to  the  sac- 
charine substance  in  the  parsnep,  the  birch  juice,  and 
carrot.  At  a  later  period,  Parmentier  discovered  the 
same  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  corn  and  chest- 
nuts. But  the  chemical  experiments  made  by  these 
savans  accomplished  no  practical  result.  Yet,  even 
before  Napoleon  I.  had  imposed  on  Europe  the  princi- 
ple of  absolute  prohibition,  the  necessity  of  a  substitute 
for  the  expensive  colonial  sugar  was  urgently  felt.  As 
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early  as  179G  the  beet-root  was  analyzed  by  Achard  in 
Berlin*  who  obtained  from  100  ll>s.  of  the  raw  material 
5  Ibs.  of  white  sugar  and  three  of  molasses. 

It  was  only  since  1830  that  the  production  of  indig- 
enous sugar  began  to  manifest  its  inherent  strength. 
From  three  million  tons  in  1830,  it  rose  to  sixty-five 
millions,  or  half  the  consumption  of  the  empire,  in 
1850,  and  this  -was  accomplished  under  the  pressure  of 
an  impost  of  from  lti£  to  22  francs  per  100  kilograms 
upon  the  home  manufacture.  "The  last  ten  years 
have  shown,"  remarks  Mr.  Tegoborsky,  "that  there  is 
a  vitality  about  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  -which  was  far  from  being  im- 
agined twenty  or  thirty  years  ago."  Considering  that 
iu  France  it  so  quickly  recovered  from  the  blow  dealt 
in  1S1;»,  by  an  impost  placing  it  gradually  on  a  level 
with  the  sugar  of  the  colonies  ;  that  the  terror  then  ex- 
perienced by  the  French  manufacturer,  which  made 
him,  in  many  instances,  abandon  his  establishments, 
was  now  felt  by  the  rival  colonists  ;  that  in  Germany, 
where  the  tax  of  1842  at  first  arrested  the  home  manu- 
facture, it  immediately  resumed  the  ascending  move- 
ment, so  that  the  production  of  124,000  centners  in 
1843  had  risen  to  660,000  in  1849,  or  quintupled  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  quantity  of  crystallizable  sugar  contained  in  the 
cane  and  beet-root  is  equally  variable  in  both,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  plant,  soil  and  climate,  etc. 
The  saccharine  substance  in  the  cane  varies  from  10  to 
30  per  cent.  ;  in  the  beet-root  from  5  to  18.  In  the 
former  18,  in  the  latter  10  per  cent,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted as  a  fair  average.  The  difference,  however,  in 
favor  of  the  cane  is,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  equal- 
ized in  consequence  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  irrespective  of 
those  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  latter.  In  the 
cane  90  per  cent,  is  liquid  to  10  per  cent,  solid  matter  ; 
in  the  beet-root  95  is  liquid  to  6  per  cent,  only  of  solid 
filamentous  substance.  The  extraction  of  juice,  by 
means  of  the  hydraulic  press,  from  the  latter  exceeds, 
therefore,  by  five  per  cent,  the  quantity  obtained  from 
cane.  Of  the  95  per  cent,  of  liquid  absolutely  con- 
tained in  the  beet-root,  from  75  to  85  per  cent.,  on  an 
average,  are  practically  gained  by  the  process  of  com- 
pression, while  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cane  in 
the  colonies  represents  only  50  per  cent.,  on  an  average. 
In  Bengal  it  is  no  more  than  30,  and  where  the  best 
appliances  are  used  it  does  not  exceed  60.  Thus,  of  the 
10  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  absolutely 
contained  in  the  beet-root,  from  7J  to  8£  per  cent,  are 
realized  as  sugar,  while  from  the  18  per  cent,  of  the 
cane  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  are  realized,  and 
in  Bengal  only  7.  Hence,  at  this  stage  of  the  demon- 
stration of  the  comparative  value  of  cane  and  beet- 
root, respecting  the  practical  results  obtained  from 
them,  we  find  the  difference  already  reduced  from  9  to 
5,  representing  their  proportion  of  saccharine  matter, 
to  12  to  8J-,  representing  the  sugar  actually  realized. 
The  sugar  of  which  we  speak  here  is  not  yet  crystal- 
lized. The  process  of  crystallization  modifies  still 
further  the  above  difference  in  favor  of  the  beet-root. 
Of  the  7£  to  8£  per  cent,  of  beet-root  sugar,  the  resi- 
due, in  the  form  of  molasses,  has  been  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  modern  improvements,  to  from 
per  cent.,  which  leaves  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  as  solid 
crystallized  and  marketable  sugar. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  respect  from  cane-juice 
in  the  tropical  colonies  we  present  in  the  following  table: 

Crystallized  Mo- 
Sugar.  lasses. 
Pounds.  Pounds 

100  pounds  of  cane-juice  subjected  by  the^ 

Chemist  Avequin,  in  Louisiana;\o  a  chem->-  10  4 

ical  analysis,  gave  ......................  ) 

II.  Experiment  with  100  pounds  of  juice.  .  .  12  5 

Iir.          "  «  "...  10  3 

IV.          "  "  "...  11  5 

From  100  pounds  of  cane  Dupuis  obtained)    g  c. 

J 


in  Guadaloupe  (1st  experiment) 
(2d  experiment) 
5U 


3 


The  natural  superiority  of  the  cane,  thus  reduced  in 
he  process  of  manufacturing,  is  nearly  neutralized, 
vhen  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  more 
ime  is  required  for  the  cane  to  ripen  than  for  the  beet- 
root. According  to  an  accurate  estimate,  four  crops 
of  the  latter  can  be  harvested  against  three  of  cane. 
M.  Stolzel,  basing  his  calculation  upon  this  proportion 
and  the  foregoing  data,  arrives  at  the  final  result  that, 
on  an  average,  one  hundred  pounds  of  cane  yield  six 
rounds  of  crystallized  sugar  and  three  poujjds  of  mo- 
asses;  while,  as  above  stated,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
jeet-root  yield  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
rom  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  mo- 
asses. 

There  is,  according  to  the  authority  quoted,  no  dif- 
ference, therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
jeet-root  or  cane,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  mark- 
table  article  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  either 
raw  material.  But  then  there  are  several  other  im- 
icrtant  subjects  yet  to  be  considered  before  an  opinion 
:an  be  formed  of  the  relative  merits  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  tropical  colonies  and  northern  and  tem- 
lerate  regions.  In  the  first  case,  the  productiveness 
of  each  acre  of  land  in  the  former  countries  by  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  same  area  in  the  latter.  We  find  the 
difference  illustrated  in  two  tables,  computed  from  the 
best  authorities,  by  M.  Stolzel.  After  a  deduction  of 
15  per  cent,  for  waste  in  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
assuming  a  yield  of  sugar  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  on 
the  remainder,  we  obtain, 


Average  Crop 
of  Beet-root 
per  Acre. 

Product  of 
crystallizable 
Sugar. 

Centner. 
209 

Pounds. 
1405 

158 

10C1 

In  Prussia  

228 

1B32 

191 

12S3 

In  France  (Department  of  Nord). 
In  France  (other  departments)  .  . 
In  France  (general  average)  

2T2 
170 
204 

182T 
1142 
1370 

After  a  deduction  made  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
above  stated,  that  four  crops  of  beet-root  are  produced 
in  the  same  period  as  three  of  cane,  each  acre  in  the 
colonies  produces, 

CRYSTALLIZABLE  STJGAB. 

Pounds. 

In  Louisiana 1000 

In  San  Domingo 1066 

In  Bengal 1626 

In  Martinique 1680 

In  Vera  Cruz 1S80 

In  Guadaloupe 2000 

In  Isle  Bourbon  8333     ' 

In  Cuba  4000 

In  Brazil 6000 

Thus  the  average  of  all  these  figures,  or  the  mean 
annual  produce  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  colonies,  is 
2400  Ibs.,  in  Europe  1360  Ibs.  The  proportion  is  1810 
in  favor  of  cane,  which  is  still  increased  by  the  higher 
value  of  land  in  Europe  than  in  the  tropics.  The 
mean  price  of  land  per  acre,  according  to  authentic 
statements,  is, 

IN  ETTKOFE. 

Prussia £22    7s.  ©    .£25    5s. 

Province  Magdeburg 96    3s.  @     104    — 

Austria 15  15s.  @      16  16s. 

Bohemia 15  15s.  @      —     — 

Wurtemberg 23    6s.  @      —     — 

France  and  Belgium 32    3s.  @      40     — 

TUB  COLONIES. 

San  Domingo 2  2s.  @  8    8s. 

Jamaica 3  2s.  @  6    4s. 

Guiana 4  Is.  @  5    5s. 

Porto  Eico 10  Ts.  ®  —   — 

Cuba 10  7s.  @  20  14s. 

The  average  of  the  whole  is  £40  17s.  per  acre  for 
Europe,  and  £8  per  acre  for  the  colonies.  (The  aver- 
age value  of  farm  lands  throughout  the  United  States 
is,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  $10  79 ;  and  in  the 
Northern  States  it  varies  between  $12  and  $60.)  To 
show  in  what  manner  these  advantages  of  greater  pro- 
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ductiveness  of  the  land,  and  its  lower  price  in  the 
colonies,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  in  Europe  by 
the  lower  rates  of  interest  on  the  capital  required  for 
the  purchase  of  these  lands,  and  the  erection  of  the 
factories ;  the  more  intelligent,  efficient,  and  cheaper 
labor;  the  greater  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the 
important  item  of  fuel ;  the  advantages  of  a  home  mark- 
et ;  and  the  accessary  profits  derived  from  the  culture 
of  beet-root,  in  the  shape  of  fodder  for  cattle,  we  re- 
serve for  a  concluding  article,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  practical  inducements  offered  to  the  cultivators 
of  beet-root,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union. 
Maple-sugar. — A  species  of  maple  (Acertaccharinwn, 
Linn.)  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.     It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
and  in  some  districts  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with 
most  of  the  sugar  they  make  use  of.     Though  inferior 
both  in  grain  and  strength  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  cane,   maple-sugar  granulates   better  than 
that  of  the  beet-root,  or  any  other  vegetable,  the  cane 
excepted.     It  is  produced  from  the  sap,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  perforating  the  tree  in  the  spring  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  setting  a  vessel  for  its 
reception.     The  quantity  afforded  varies  with  the  tree 
and  the  season.     From  two  to  three  gallons  may  be 
about  the  daily  average  yield  of  a  single  tree ;  but 
some  trees  have  yielded  more  than  twenty  gallons  in 
a  day,  and  others  not  more  than  a  pint.     The  process 
of  boiling  the  juice  does  not  differ  materially  from 
what  is  followed  with  the  cane  juice  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  boiled  as  soon  after  it 
is  drawn  from  the  tree  as  possible.     If  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  above  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  apt  to  undergo 
the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  by  which  its  sac- 
charine  quality  is  destroyed. — BOUCIIKTTE'S  British 
America,  Timber  Trees  and  Fruits,  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.     See  article  MAPLK-SUGAR. 

Chinese  Sugar-cane. — This  new  plant  seems  to  be 
destined  to  take  an  important  position  among  our  eco- 
nomical products.  Its  seeds  were  sent  some  six  years 
ago  from  the  north  of  China,  by  M.  de  Montiguy,  to 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  From  a  cursory 
examination  of  a  small  field  of  it,  growing  at  Verricres 
in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  Mr.  D.  J.  Browne 
then  on  a  mission  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  for  col- 
lecting agricultural  information  and  products,  was  lee 
to  infer  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  ii 
which  it  was  growing  and  its  resemblance  to  Indiai 
corn,  it  would  flourish  in  any  region  wherever  that 
plant  would  thrive.  From  this  source  he  obtainec 
some  200  pounds  of  the  seed,  which  was  distributed  ii 
small  packages  among  members  of  Congress,  •with  the 
view  of  experimenting  with  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  thereby  ascertaining  its  adaptation  to  the  soil  am 
climate,  and  its  economical  value  in  the  United  States 
In  numerous  instances  the  results  proved  highly  satis- 
factory, as  it  attained  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  matured 
its  seeds  at  various  points  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  The  following  year,  while 
in  France  on  a  similar  mission  as  above,  Mr.  Browne 
obtained  several  bushels  of  the  seed  of  this  plant,  grown 
from  that  reputed  to  have  been  brought  from  South 
Africa  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  of  London,  and  which 
has  since  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  in 
1854. 

There  appears  to  be  a  doubt  among  many  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  this  country,  as  to  the  true  botanical 
name  of  this  plant.  M.  Louis  Vilmorin,  a  scientific 
cultivator  of  Paris,  provisionally  gave  it  the  name  of 
JIolcus  saccharatus,  which  liad  previously  been  applied 
to  the  common  broom-corn,  if  not  to  other  species,  or 
at  least  varieties,  of  some  allied  plant.  He  also  con- 
jectured that  it  might  be  the  Soryhum  rulyare  (Andro- 
pogon  sorghum  of  others),  and  thought  that  it  might 
comprehend  a  variety,  as  well  as  Andnipnijun  cnfm, 


bicola,  etc.,  of  Kunth.  Mr.  Wray,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
>lant,  with  the  view  of  extracting  sugar  from  its  juice, 
at  Cape  Natal  and  other  places,  states  that  in  the 
outheast  part  of  Caff'raria  there  are  at  least  lit'tieu 
varieties  of  it,  some  of  them  growing  to  a  height  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  with  steins  as  thick  as  tln>si- 
of  the  sugar-cane  (Saccharum  ojficinale).  M.  Vilmorin 
also  says  that,  in  a  collection  of  seeds  sent  to  the  .Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  at  Paris  in  1840,  by  M. 
d'Abadre,  there  were  thirty  kinds  of  sorghum,  among 
the  growth  of  which  lie  recognized  several  plants  hav- 
ing stems  of  a  saccharine  flavor.  Others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  common  broom-corn  (Ifolcits  .tin- 
tits'),  the  chocolate  or  Guinea  corn  (Sorghum  ntlynre), 
and  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  (Soryhum  taockaratuni),  all 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  saccharine  matter,  belong 
to  the  same  species,  but  are  variations  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  soil  and  climate,  or  by  a  disposition  to  sport 
after  the  manner  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  plants  under 
cultivation.  The  Chinese  sugar-cane  differs  from  the 
others  in  containing  afar  larger  proportion  of  juice, 
and  consequently  is  more  valuable  for  fodder  and  other 
economical  uses. 

In  17C6  a  plant  analogous  to  the  one  in  question  was 
experimented  upon  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  by  Pietre 
Arduiuo,  for  the.extraction  of  sugar;  yet  it  must  have 
been  of  a  very  different  variety,  as  he  describes  its 
seeds  as  of  a  clear  brown  color,  while  those  of  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane  arc  of  a  shining  jet  black,  and  in 
appearance  identical  with  those  of  the  Sorghum  vul- 
gare  of  the  old  collections. 

Description  and  Habit  of  its  Growth. — The  Chinese 
sugar-cane,  when  cultivated  on  ordinary  land  in  the 
United  States,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  broom- 
corn,  grows  to  a  height  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet, 
while  in  Europe  it  does  not  attain  more  than  halt"  this 
altitude.  Its  stems  are  straight  and  smooth,  often 
covered  with  a  white  bloom  or  down,  having  leaves 
somewhat  flexuous,  falling  over  and  greatly  resembling 
in  appearance  those  of  Indian  corn,  but  more  elegant 
in  its  form.  Where  cultivated  in  hills,  containing 
eight  or  ten  stalks  each,  it  puts  forth  at  its  top  a  conical 
pinnacle  of  dense  flowers,  green  at  first,  but  changing 
into  violet  shades,  and  finally  into  dark  purple,  at  ma- 
turity. In  France,  and  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections  of  the  United  States,  it  has  thus  far  proved  an 
annual ;  but  from  observations  made  by  M.  Vilmorin, 
as  well  as  some  experiments  in  our  Southern  States, 
it  is  conjectured  that,  from  the  vigor  and  fullness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  in  autumn,  by  protecting 
them  during  the  winter,  they  would  produce  new 
plants  the  following  spring.  It  stands  dearth  far  let- 
ter than  Indian  corn,  and  will  resist  the  effects  of  con- 
siderable frost  without  injury,  after  the  panniclcs  ap- 
pear, but  not  iu  its  younger  and  more  tender  state. 
If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  field  after  the  seeds  have 
ripened  and  been  removed,  when  the  season  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  and  long,  new  pannicles  will  shoot  out  at 
the  topmost  joints  one  or  more  to  each  stalk,  ami  ma- 
ture a  second  crop  of  seeds.  The  average  yield  t 
to  each  pannicle  is  at  least  a  gill. 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone  (I'V.  »)»//••';  Ger.  Schwe- 
fd;  It.  Zolfo,  Solfo;  S|).  Ar.ufrc;  Arab.  A"/// 
crvstallized,  hard,  brittle  substanee,  commonly  of  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  without  any  smell,  and  of  a 
weak  though  perceptible  taste;  its  speeilie  gravity  is 
from  1-9  to  2'1.  It  Ixurns  witli  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  pungent,  suffocating  vapors. 
In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  dug  up  in  a  state 
of  comparative  purity.  That  which  is  manufactured 
in  England  Is  obtained  by  the  roasting  of  pyrites.  It 
is  denominated  rough  or  roll  sulplmr,  from  its  being 
east  in  cylindrical  moulds,  and  contains  7  per  cent,  of 
orpimcnt.  The  Italian  roll  sulphur  does  not  contain 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  a  simple  earth  ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  higher  estimation  than  the  English.  When 
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ro..  sulphur  is  purified,  it  receives  the  name  of  sublimed 
*u//>/ni>;  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  powder. 
— THOMSON'S. Chemistry,  etc. 

Sumatra,  the  most  western  of  the  Sunda  islands, 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
in  the  eastern  seas,  between  lat.  5°  40'  N.,  and  6°  S., 
and  long.  95°  20'  and  10(5°  E.,  separated  on  the  north- 
east from  the  Malay  peninsula  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
having  east  the  Java  Sea,  and  the  Strait  of  Sunda  sep- 
arating it  from  the  island  of  Java,  on  other  sides  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Length  northwest  to  southeast  1100 
miles;  breadth  00  to  240  miles.  The  area  has  been 
estimated  at  from  128,000  to  130,000  square  miles; 
population  1,4:57,360,  mostly  Malays,  but  partly  of  the 
I 'upturn  negro  race,  with  Moors  in  the  northwest,  and 
Dutch  and  other  foreigners.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
island  is  mostly  level  or  undulating,  and  along  the 
coasts  there  are  many  sandy  and  marshy  plains  trav- 
ersed by  the  Siak,  Judrageri,  Jambi,  Palembang,  and 
other  rivers  of  large  size,  but  which  have  been  little 
explored  by  Europeans.  Climate  in  the  plains  is  less 
oppressive  than  might  have  been  expected ;  at  mid- 
day the  thermometer  usually  ranges  between  82°  and 
85°,  sometimes  rising  to  88°;  but  at  sunrise  not  more 
than  70°  Fahr.  Dense  fogs,  thunder-storms,  and  water- 
spouts off  the  coast  are  frequent.  Much  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  dense  forests.  Products  consist  of  rice, 
sago,  millet,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  sugar-cane,  an  abund- 
ance of  tropical  fruits,  turmeric,  ginger,  coffee,  ratans, 
scented  wood,  teak  and  other  timber,  and  the  European 
colonists  successfully  cultivate  the  vine;  but  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  pepper  to  about  three  mill- 
ion pounds  yearly,  gold  dust,  copper  ore,  sulphur, 
camphor,  in  the  north  ;  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  mace,  in 
the  Dutch  territory  of  Bencoolen;  and  coral,  benzoin, 
gutta  percha,  tin,  in  Palembang  and  Menankabow ; 
many  of  which  articles  are  brought  by  natives  from 
the  interior,  and  bartered  at  the  ports  for  Indian  and 
European  manufactured  goods.  Iron,  coal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  naphtha,  are  among  the  mineral 
products.  The  inhabitants  build  their  houses  on  posts, 
and  adopt  other  usages  of  ultra-Gangetic  nations;  they 
manufacture  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  with  great 
skill,  also  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  eartli en-wares,  arms, 
and  domestic  goods  generally ;  from  Palembang,  lac- 
quered basins,  cane  boxes,  and  ratan  mats  of  the  best 
quality  are  exported  to  Singapore;  and  it  is  said  that 
cannon  were  formerly  cast  at  Acheen,  in  the  northwest, 
which  territory  is,  however,  peopled  by  a  race  of  Moor- 
ish descent.  Imports,  besides  manufactured  goods  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  opium  and  salt  from  India,  coarse 
porcelain,  iron  wares,  gold  thread  from  China,  striped 
cottons,  spices,  krises  and  other  weapons  from  Java, 
Celebes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
island  is  divided  among  a  number  of  native  states,  the 
chief  being  Acheen,  Menankabow  in  the  central  mount- 
ain region,  Batak,  Siak,  Jambi,  Palembang,  Lampong, 
along  the  east  from  north  to  south,  mostly  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  who  possess  the  settlements 
of  Bencoolen  and  Padang,  on  the  western  coast. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in 
dress,  furniture,  eating,  etc.  Those  of  Zaleucus  or- 
dained that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more 
than  one  maid  in  the  street,  unless  she  were  drunk ; 
and  that  she  should  not  wear  gold  or  embroidered  ap- 
parel, unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely,  450  B.C. 
— DIOG.  LAERT.  This  law  checked  luxury.  The  Lex 
Orchia  among  the  Romans  limited  the  guests  at  feasts, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  it  also  enforced  that  during  supper, 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors 
of  every  house  should  be  left  open.  The  English 
sumptuary  laws  were  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III.  and  Henry  VIII. — See  DRESS,  LUXURY,  etc. 

Supercargo,  a  person  employed  to  oversee  the 
cargo  or  sale  of  the  cargo.  The  duties  of  a  supercargo 
are  not  specially  regulated  by  law,  but  are  dependent 


upon  special  agreement  between  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  and  himself.  Generally  the  power  of  a  super- 
cargo does  not  extend  beyond  the  cargo,  the  master 
alone  being  responsible,  and  has  its  limits  in  the  arrival 
and  departure  from  trading  ports.  However  extended 
may  be  the  authority  conceded  to  a  supercargo,  such 
authority  must  be  subordinate  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  When  the  powers  of  a  super- 
cargo extend  to  the  navigation  of  a  ship,  they  must 
be  communicated  through  the  captain,  and  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  the 
particular  management  of  the  ship.  Even  a  super- 
cargo, in  cases  of  necessity,  and  acting  with  discretion, 
may  bind  the  owners  of  a  ship. — POTHIER,  Chartc- 
Partie ;  DODSON'S  Admiralty  Rep.,  i.  278.  See  articles 
MASTER,  INSURANCE,  SHIPPING. 

Superior,  Lake,  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  great  American  lakes,  not  only  from  its  magnitude, 
but  also  from  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  borders, 
and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  its  geological 
features.  As  a  mining  region  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  country,  and  is  rich  in  veins  of  metallic 
copper  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  of  those  metals. 
At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  mining  district  in  North  America,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  gold  deposits  of  California. 

This  great  lake  is  comprised  between  the  46th  and 
49th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  84th  and  92d 
degrees  of  longitude,  west  of  Greenwich.  Its  greatest 
length  is  400  miles;  its  width  in  the  middle  is  160 
miles,  and  its  mean  depth  has  been  estimated  at  900 
feet.  Its  surface  is  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  bottom  is  300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  French  Jesuit  fa- 
thers, who  first  explored  and  described  this  great  lake, 
and  published  an  account  of  it  in  Paris  in  1636,  de- 
scribe the  form  of  its  shores  as  similar  to  that  of  a 
bended  bow,  the  northern  shore  being  the  arc,  and  the 
southern  the  chord,  while  Keweenaw  Point,  projecting 
from  the  southern  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is 
the  arrow.  This  graphic  description  is  illustrated  by 
a  map,  prepared  by  them,  which  displays  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  its  shores  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
most  of  the  maps  of  our  day,  and  proves  that  those 
early  explorers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  shores. 
The  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is  formed  of  rocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  of  different  geological  groups.  The  whole 
coast  of  the  lake  is  rock-bound;  and  in  some  places 
mountain  masses  of  considerable  elevation  rear  them- 
selves from  the  immediate  shore,  while  mural  preci- 
pices and  beetling  crags  oppose  themselves  to  the 
surges  of  this  mighty  lake,  and  threaten  the  unfortu- 
nate mariner  who  may  be  caught  in  a  storm  upon  a 
lee-shore  with  almost  inevitable  destruction.  Small 
coves,  or  boat  harbors,  are  abundantly  afforded  by  the 
myriads  of  indentations  upon  the  rocky  coast :  and 
there  are  a  few  good  snug  harbors  for  vessels  of  moder- 
ate capacity,  such  as  steamboats,  schooners,  and  the 
like. 

The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  are  of  great  value  to 
the  people  living  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of 
some  importance  to  the  states  bordering  on  the  other 
and  lower  lakes,  and  the  inland  towns  near  their  bor- 
ders. To  the  poor  Indian  the  bounties  of  the  great 
lakes  are  of  vital  importance,  for  without  the  fish  the 
native  tribes  would  soon  perish.  Game  has  become 
exceedingly  scarce  in  these  thickly-wooded  regions, 
only  a  few  bears,  rabbits,  and  porcupines,  and  some 
partridges,  being  found  in  the  woods,  and  ducks  in 
moderate  numbers  upon  the  waters.  Agriculture  has 
scarcely  begun  to  tame  the  wilderness  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  copper  mines,  and  the  only  crops  raised  are 
potatoes  and  a  few  hardy  northern  esculents.  Small 
cereal  grains — such  as  oats,  barley,  and  rye — will  do 
well  here  as  in  Canada;  and  Indian  corn  of  the  north- 
ern varieties,  in  places  not  too  much  exposed  to  the 
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chill  breezes  of  the  lake,  thrives  and  ripens.  English 
grasses  have  not  yet  been  cultivated,  but  they  will  un- 
doubtedly thrive  as  well  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  as  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
native  grasses  are  abundant  and  good,  but  are  limited 
to  small  natural  prairies  or  to  dried-up  ponds.  The 
forests  are  also  filled  with  excellent  timber  for  build- 
ing purposes ;  and  where  the  growth  is  of  mixed  trees, 
such  as  sugar-maple,  yellow  birch,  and  pines,  the  white 
and  yellow  pines  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  furnish 
good  lumber. — See  LAKES,  Commerce  of. 

Sweden  (Sverigey,  a  country  of  northern  Europe, 
forming  the  east  and  larger  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  one  of  the  kingdoms  composing  the 
monarchy  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  situated  between 
lat.  55°  20'  and  69°  10'  N.,  long.  11°  15'  and  24°  10'  E., 
bounded  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
Russia,  south  by  the  Baltic,  west  by  Norway,  the  Kat- 
tegat, and  the  Sound.  Capital,  Stockholm.  The  soil 
is  not  generally  fertile,  and  the  corn  produced  was 
formerly  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  required ;  but 
from  the  great  improvements  in  agriculture  introduced 
by  the  government  within  the  present  century,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  the  potato,  the  produce  is  now 
adequate  to  the  consumption.  Barley  is  cultivated  as 
far  north  as  lat.  69°,  but  the  crops  frequently  fail.  .Rye, 
hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown  to  lat.  6G°  N.  Oats 
ripen  to  63°  30';  wheat  and  hops  cease  to  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  bej'ond  lat.  62°  N.  One-fourth  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  but  the  produce  of  tim- 
ber is  small ;  much  is  used  for  fuel,  and  made  into 
charcoal  for  use  in  the  mines.  There  are  few  woods  to 
the  north  of  lat.  64°  N.  The  principal  trees  are  the 
pine,  fir,  and  birch.  Fish  are  abundant  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  the  herring-fishery  has 
greatly  declined,  but  lobsters  are  exported,  and  salmon 
is  caught  in  all  the  principal  rivers.  The  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Sweden,  mostly  in  the'central  provinces,  ex- 
tend over  16,000  square  miles  ;  the  chief  products  are 
iron,  which  is  distributed  over  nearly  all  the  country, 
but  the  best  is  found  in  the  laen  Upsala;  the  annual 
produce  of  all  the  mines  is  about  70,000  tons  of  bar 
iron.  The  richest  copper  mines  are  at  Fahlun ;  the 
annual  produce  in  all  is  about  1000  tons.  Gold  is  not 
now  sought  for,  and  silver  is  procured  only  to  a  small 
extent.  The  other  mineral  products  are  cobalt,  lime, 
coal  of  inferior  quality,  and  porphyry.  Manufactures 
are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of  domestic  use;  the 
principal  are  woolens,  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  linens, 
cotton  (in  small  quantity);  tanning  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Distilling  and 
brewing  are  extensively  prosecuted.  The  internal  com- 
merce of  Sweden  is  considerable,  and  Swedish  vessels 
vi~it  most  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  America,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.— See  NORWAY. 

The  Swedish  monarchy,  comprising  Sweden  and 
Norway,  embraces  an  area  of  292,104  square  miles,  and 
contains  a  population  of  4,645,000  inhabitants,  viz. : 

Sweden. — Area,  170,096  square  miles;  population,  3,316,530 
Sorway.—    "    122,008  "  1,328,410 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  different  constitutions, 
though  they  are  governed  by  the  same  king.  Their 
commercial  regulations,  their  tariffs  of  duties,  their 
laws  and  revenues,  are  all  separate.  Several  treaties 
of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce  have  been  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  these  countries;  the 
latest,  that  of  July  4th,  1827,  being  based  upon  the 
liberal  principle  of  entire  reciprocity,  as  well  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  with  the  small  but  flourishing 
colony  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
following  abstract  presents  the  principal  stipulations 
respecting  commerce  and  navigation  : 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  may,  with  perfect  security  for  their 
persons,  vessels,  and  cargoes,  freely  enter  all  the  ports, 


places,  and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  -wher- 
ever foreign  commerce  is  permitted.  The  vessels  of 
both  nations,  including  those  of  the  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  to  be  treated  in 
the  ports  of  each,  on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay, 
and  at  their  departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional vessels  coming  from  the  same  place,  with  respect 
to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light-houses,  pilotage,  and  port 
charges,  and  all  other  perquisites,  duties,  and  charges, 
of  whatever  kind,  levied  in  the  name  or  to  the  profit 
of  the  government,  the  local  authorities,  or  any  private 
establishment  whatever.  All  merchandise  of  every 
description,  no  matter  of  "what  country  it  may  be  the 
produce  or  manufacture,  that  may  be  imported  into 
either  country  in  national  vessels  (or  into  Sweden  or 
Norway  in  vessels  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew), 
may  in  like  manner,  and  without  paying  other  or 
higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomi- 
nation, be  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  other;  full 
and  perfect  reciprocity  and  equality  in  this  respect  be- 
ing established.  Similar  reciprocity  and  equality  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, including  those  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  respect  to  exports  from  either  country,  is  established. 
This  equality  with  the  national  flag  is  applicable  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  proceeding,  either  laden 
or  in  ballast,  to  the  colony  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
West  Indies,  whether  from  ports  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  or  from  any  other  place  whatso- 
ever, or  proceeding  from  the  said  colony,  cither  laden 
or  in  ballast,  whether  bound  for  Sweden  or  Norway,  or 
any  other  place  whatever.  The  coasting  trade  is  re- 
served by  each  party  to  its  own  flag,  respectively ;  the 
navigation  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  between  these  two  countries, 
being  considered  such  coasting  trade  as  respects  Swe- 
den. Duties  on  the  navigation  between  their  respective 
territories,  including  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  vessels  of  either,  to  be  no  higher  or  other  than  those 
imposed  on  every  other  nation;  and  no  prohibitions, 
restrictions,  or  differential  duties,  of  any  kind  or  de- 
nomination whatsoever,  to  be  established  in  respect  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  either  country, 
including  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  shall 
not  equally  apply  to  articles  of  like  nature,  the  growth 
of  any  other  country.  The  privileges  of  transit,  and 
all  bounties  and  drawbacks  which  may  be  allowed 
within  the  territories  of  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  upon  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any 
article  whatever,  shall  likewise  be  allowed  on  the  arti- 
cles of  like  nature,  the  products  of  the  soil  or  industry 
of  the  other  contracting  party,  and  on  the  importation 
or  exportation  made  in  its  vessels. 

The  llth  and  12th  articles  exempt  from  import  and 
navigation  dues  (pilotage,  wharfage,  and  light-dues  ex- 
cepted)  the  vessels  of  either  party  arriving  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  not  wishing  to  unload  any  part  of  their 
cargoes,  or  perform  any  act  of  trade;  and  the  privilege 
is  mutually  conceded  to  unload  in  the  ports  of  either 
such  portions  only  of  their  cargoes  as  the  captain  or 
owner  may  wish,  and  to  depart  with  the  remainder, 
without  paying  any  duties,  imposts,  or  charges  what- 
soever, except  for  that  part  which  shall  be  landed,  the 
proper  entries  having  been  made  on  the  vessel's  mani- 
fest. It  is  understood,  however,  that  all  duties,  im- 
posts, or  charges  whatsoever,  which  are  or  may  be- 
come chargeable  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  must  be 
paid  at  the  first  port  where  they  shall  break  bulk,  or 
unload  part  of  their  cargoes ;  but  that  such  duties,  etc., 
shall  not  be  paid  twice  in  the  ports  of  the  same  coun- 
try which  such  vessels  may  afterward  wish  to  enter, 
unless  national  vessels  be,  in  such  cases,  subject  to 
such  ulterior  duties.  , 

Article  16  stipulates  that  on  direct  voyages  between 
the  two  countries,  respectively,  a  bill  of  health,  granted 
at  the  port  of  departure  by  an  officer  having  competent 
power  to  that  effect,  will  exempt  the  vessel  from  any 
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other  quarantine  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
visit  of  the  health  ollircr  of  the  port  where  such  vessel 
shall  have  arrived.  Other  sanitary  regulations  are 
mutually  stipulated  between  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, equally  liberal  and  beneficial  to  commerce.  The 
tn-aty  of  1783,  so  far  as  its  stipulations  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  treaty,  is  revived;  and  the 
usual  twelve  months'  notice,  after  the  expiration  of 
nine  years  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  is  pro- 
vided for.  A  separate  article  reserves,  on  the  part  of 
Sweden,  certain  commercial  privileges  to  Finland,  ap- 
plicable to  the  products  of  that  duchy,  and  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  respectively. 

The  fisheries,  the  mines,  and  the  forests  of  this  king- 
dom were  the  early  sources  of  Swedish  commerce. 
Macgregor,  in  his  Tariff  Regulations  of  Sweden,  cites 
from  Puffendorf,  one  of  the  counselors  of  state  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  the  following  passage,  written  in  1680, 
relative  to  the  productions  of  this  kingdom  :  "  Sweden 
produces  more  copper  and  iron  than  any  other  kingdom 
in  the  world,  and  the  mines  are  fitted  by  nature  for 
that  purpose,  being  surrounded  by  woods  and  rivers. 
There  is  a  silver  mine  in  Westmanland.  Finland 
brings  forth  pitch,  and  tar,  and  deal ;  and  "Werman- 
land  [Carlstadt]  good  store  of  masts.  The  native  com- 
modities of  Sweden  are  copper,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  masts, 
deals,  boards,  etc.  In  lieu  of  which,  Sweden  receives 
from  abroad  wine,  brandy,  salt,  spices,  cloth,  silks,  and 
woolen  stuffs,  fine  linen,  French  manufactures  of  all 
sorts,  furs,  paper,  and  such  like ;  all  which,  in  some 
years,  surpass  in  value  the  commodities  exported 
hence.  To  recompense  this,  navigation  and  commerce 
has  been  encouraged  of  late  years  among  the  natives, 
and  several  sorts  of  manufactures  are  made,  whereof 
those  made  of  copper,  iron,  and  brass  would,  question- 
less, turn  to  the  best  account,  if  those  artists  [black- 
smiths and  copper-smiths]  were  duly  encouraged  to  set- 
tle in  this  kingdom." 

The  general  character  of  the  resources  and  foreign 
commerce  of  Sweden  has  undergone  but  little  change 
since  the  foregoing  was  written.  The  extent  and  value 
have  varied  somewhat,  but  by  no  means  in  a  ratio  cor- 
responding with  the  more  enlightened  and  the  more 
liberal  commercial  policy  of  the  age.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  restrictive  tariff  policy,  which  still  obtains 
in  Sweden,  by  which  duties,  equivalent  in  many  cases 
to  actual  prohibition,  are  levied  upon  many  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  both  for  immediate  consumption  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  foreign 
trade  of  Sweden  during  the  year  1854,  compared  with 
the  general  result  for  the  preceding  years  designated  : 

NAVIGATION  OP  SWKDEN  IN  1854. 
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418,555 
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COMMERCE  OF  SWKPEN  IN  1S54. 

Rix  Dollars 
Countries. 

Imports. 

Xonvav 4,032,000 

Finland 1,453,000 

Jlnssiu        305,000 

Prussia 1,165,000 

Denmark 2,627,000 

Mecklenburg 32,000 

Lubeck 19,129,000 

Hamburg 1,777,000 


Bremen 421,000 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg  .  1,000 

Netherlands 626,000 

Belgium 131,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    9,264,000 

France 733,000 

Spain 504,000 

Portugal 461,000 

Italy 206,000 

Gibraltar 

Austria 

Algiers 

United  States 3,250,000 

West  Indies 601,000 

Brazil 5,071,000 

America  generally 

East  Indies  and  Australia       583,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope .... 

Total,  1854 52,437,000 

"       1847 28,040,000 

"       1846 20.600,000 

"       1840 18,303,000 

"       1830 11,150,000 

"       1821 11,143.000 


Banco. 
Exports. 

2,241,000 

276,000 

133,000 

2,630.000 

7,101,000 

448,000 

4,021,000 

406,000 

321,000 

38,000 

1,381,000 

389,000 

23,01:3,000 

3,035,000 

l.OSl.OOO 

1,392,000 

357,000 

T4.000 

253,000 

362,000 

2,173,000 

626,'000 

180,000 

484,000 

315,000 

52,810,000 

30,920,000 

24,880,000 

20,437,000 

13,337,000 

12,161,000 


Increase  in  1830  over  1821. 
"  1840  over  1830. 
"  1846  over  1840. 
"  1847  over  1846. 
"  1854  over  1847. 


The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  following  results : 
1,183,000  rix  dollars  banco. 
14,258,000 
6.735,000 

13,480,000  " 

46,287,000  " 

Notwithstanding  the  annual  augmentation  in  the 
general  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden,  which  the  above 
summary  exhibits,  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
has  been  marked  with  but  little  variation. 

The  total  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1847,  ac- 
cording to  Swedish  official  authorities,  amounted  in 
value  to  3,341,000  rix  dollars  banco,  or  358,880  rix  dol- 
lars banco  less  than  1840,  while  it  exceeded  that  of  1845 
by  779,000  rix  dollars  banco.  In  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  there  are  but 
comparatively  few  American  vessels  employed.  The 
following  comparative  statements  will  show  the  pro- 
portion between  American  and  foreign  (mostly  Swedish 
and  Norwegian)  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade.  A 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1845  to  1854,  is  selected,  as 
affording  a  fair  average  :  American  tonnage  employed 
in  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  from  1845  to  1854,  47,638  tons. 
Average  annual  tonnage,  47G3-8  tons.  Foreign  (chiefly 
Swedish  and  Norwegian)  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway, 
during  the  above  period,  232,089  tons.  Average  an- 
nual tonnage,  23,208'9  tons,  or  nearly  500  per  cent,  of 
foreign  over  American  tonnage  annually  employed  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  1847  the  imports  of  Sweden  amounted  to 
nearly  11,160,000  dollars  (United  States  currency).  Of 
this  sum  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  floated  nearly 
nine  million  dollars,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The 
exports  reached  the  sum  of  $12.276,000,  of  which  the 
Swedish  flag  covered  over  seven  and  a  half  millions,  or 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  principal  colonial  products 
entering  into  the  imports  during  1847,  in  kilograms  of 
2-20  Ibs.  each. 

Sugar kilogs.  8,035,000 

Coffee "       3.035,000 

Cotton "       2,072,000 

Tobacco "       1,212,000 

Dye-woods "          500,000 

Wines  and  spirits litres.    2,150,000 

Of  the  exports,  iron  occupies  the  next  rank  to  tim- 
ber. The  quantity  exported  in  bars  reached  82,212,000 
kilograms,  or  about  185,000,000  Ibs. 
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IKON  (INCI.TTTUNG  CAST  AND  OTHER  STEEL)  IMPORTED  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

yc.,rs  Cwt.  Values. 

ls.tr>  27-J,49G         $6.0,100 

isir,'"  256,C03  717,110 

283.461     Cic.i.T-J'.l 

iR4s"  290,082     740,078 

1849'*!  295.:;5:>  7-".>,-'oi> 

897,231         1,025,687 

185!'"  40:>,003  "4^,901 

1852'"  289,3111  773,674 

1858'.  181,1149  445,808 

1854'"  203,137  610,221 

1855"  296,500  844,233 

1856'"  280,690  87o."r>:> 

1857! 233,434  741,446 

The  value  of  iron  quite  equals  the  entire  value  of 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  Sweden  for  each 
year  during  the  period  specified.  The  export  of  iron 
ore  is  prohibited.  The  annual  average  quantity  pro- 
duced the  last  five  years  is  estimated  at  300,000  tons. 
The  quantity  manufactured  during  the  same  period  is 
stated  to  have  been  140,000,  and  100,000  tons  of  bar 
iron.  The  annual  average  of  the  latter  exported  was 
80,000  tons.  The  average  price  of  pig-iron  in  Sweden 
is  8  rix  dollars  banco  the  skeppund — 7J  skeppunds  to 
the  ton,  or  $24  the  ton.  The  iron  mines  of  Sweden  be- 
long to  joint-stock  companies  principally.  About  two- 
fifths  of  the  pig-iron  is  purchased  and  manufactured 
into  bar-iron  by  iron-masters  who  own  no  mines  ;  but 
the  remaining  three-fifths  are  manufactured  by  the  com- 
panies that  own  the  mines  themselves.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  was  formerly  limited  to  a  certain  spec- 
ified quantity,  whether  the  capabilities  of  the  mine 
and  miners  would  admit  of  more  or  not.  Under  this 
unwise  regulation  of  the  government,  which  it  is  said 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  of 
the  kingdom,  the  coal  and  forests,  the  annual  produc- 
tion never  exceeded  90,000  tons.  These  limitations 
have  for  some  years  been  done  away  with ;  nor  is  there 
at  present  any  limitation,  beyond  a  matter  of  form,  to 
the  manufacture  of  bar-iron.  The  following  statement 
showing  the  exportation  of  iron  from  1834  to  1849,  is 
from  Swedish  official  returns  : 

From  1834  to  1838,  annual  average 79,300  tons. 

"     1639  to  1343  "  ....  8->,200    " 

"     1844tol84S  "  92,000     " 

In  184') 88,500    " 

The  above  exports  were  destined  principally  to  th 
following  countries,  and  in  annual  average  quantities 
as  follows : 

Great  Britain 33,000  tons. 

United  States 19,850     " 

Denmark 8,150     " 

France 5,200    " 

Small  quantities,  in  the  shape  of  cannon,  bomb 
shells,  etc.,  are  sent  to  Norway,  Holland,  and  Den 
mark.  The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in 
1850  was  220 ;  of  workmen  emplojTed  in  mining  the 
ore,  5241 ;  of  mines,  586.  The  importation  of  cotton  in 
1851,  according  to  Swedish  official  authorities,  amount 
ed  to  7,989,428  Ibs.,  against  1,832,431  Ibs.  in  1841,  and 
794,434  Ibs.  in  1831.  In  1843  these  authorities  show 
an  importation  of  2,600,000  Ibs.,  against  9,883,572  Ibs 
in  1853,  which  latter  amount  exceeded  that  of  the  im 
portation  of  1852  by  1,247,041  Ibs.,  and  that  of  1850  bj 
more  than  5,200,000  Ibs.,  being  the  largest  of  any  pre 
ceding  year.  In  1848  the  amount  was  8,074,020  Ibs 
The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  to 
in  1850  was  $46,000,  against  $7500  only  in  L 
may  be  well  now  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  th 
tariffs  of  the  two  countries  respectively  upon  the  lead 
ing  staples  of  each,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  t 
what  extent  the  importation  of  such  products  contrib 
utes  to  the  respective  customs  revenue  of  each  countrj 
The  character  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  tw 
nations,  in  its  effects  upon  the  importation  of  stapl 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  from  each  into  the  other 
will  best  show  how  far  the  reciprocity  stipulated  in  th 
treaty  of  1827  has  been  carried  into  practical  operation 
This  inquiry  may  lead  to  useful  and  obvious  sugges 


ions,  especially  if  it  results  in  demonstrating  that  a 
ositive  inequality  exists  in  practice,  under  which  one 
overnment  derives  fully  one-fifth  of  its  entire  customs 
evenue  annually  from  a  cent-per-cent.  duty  on  a  lead- 
ng  staple  of  the  other,  without  tendering  any  coinpen- 
ating  equivalent  for  a  tax  so  oppressive. 

The  importation  of  unmanufactured  American  to- 
iacco  into  Sweden  and  Norway  (including  direct  and 
ndirect  importations)  amounted  in  1851  to  more  than 
',500,000  Ibs.,  which,  under  a  duty  equal  to  cent-per- 
ent.  ad  valorem,  paid  into  the  Swedish  treasury  about 
•>330,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  customs  revenue  of 
he  kingdom — and  this  upon  the  single  article  of  to- 
)acco ;  while  the  entire  exports  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way to  the  United  States  (amounting  to  $967,237)  paid 
nto  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  30  per  cent., 
ut  a  trifle  more  than  §290,000 !  In  the  mean  time, 
nearly  40,000  tons  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  shipping 
were  carrying  profitable  American  freights  on  every 
sea,  while  but  4000  tons  of  United  States  shipping  made 
single  voyages  direct  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  earnest  and  repeated  remon- 
strances against  these  unequal  restrictions,  and  this 
one-sided  reciprocity,  no  amelioration  has  yet  taken 
Dlace  in  the  tariff  regulations  of  Sweden.  It  is  true, 
some  reductions  have  been  admitted  in  the  tariff  of 
L852  on  certain  articles  which  enter  into  American  ex- 
ports. The  duties  upon  coffee,  sugar,  arrack,  and  un- 
dressed hides  were  severally  reduced  33J-,  25,  12?7-  :>nd 
3J  per  cent.,  and  upon  rice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  16-6 
per  cent.  But  these  concessions  were  clogged  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  repeal  of  the  24th  article  of  the  tariff 
of  1849,  that  American  commerce,  so  far  from  gaining 
any  advantage  by  them,  will  be  found,  by  the  simple 
process  of  striking  a  balance  between  the  results  of  the 
reductions  and  of  the  repeal,  to  be  subjected  to  new 
and  oppressive  burdens.  The  24th  article,  or  the  dif- 
ferential clause,  appended  to  the  tariff  of  1849,  reduced 
the  duties  upon  certain  merchandise  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels,  as  follows : 
Swedish  vessels  navigating  to  distant  countries  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  following  re- 
duction in  duties  of  customs  and  convoy  imposts,  viz. : 

Of  15  per  cent,  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
countries  situated  on  the  continent  of  America  north  of 
the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  of  any  of  the  for- 
eign colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  if  imported  direct 
from  thence  in  Swedish  ships  ;  and  of  the  like  reduc- 
tion on  Swedish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
direct  to  foreign  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  25  per  cent,  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  Swedish  ships  direct  to  the  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  to  places  on  the  east  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  south  of  the  25th  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, or  to  the  Cape/ of  Good  Hope;  and  the  like  re- 
duction on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  those  coun- 
tries imported  direct  into  Sweden  in  Swedish  vessels. 

Of  33£  per  cent,  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  Swedish  ships  direct  to  places  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  also  to  ports 
on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Horn ;  and  on  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  those  ports  and  places  imported 
from  thence  direct  in  Swedish  ships.  Under  the  treat}-. 
these  privileges  apply  equally  to  American  vessels. 

The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  this  article  is,  that  every- 
thing imported  from  America,  except  the  articles  above 
enumerated,  has  been  chargeable  since  1st  of  January, 
1853 — the  day  when  the  repeal  took  effect— with  duties 
If;  per  cent,  higher  than  before  that  period.  The  re- 
peal of  this  clause  was  granted  as  a  concession,  to  silence 
the  united  and  vigorous  remonstrances  of  England  and 
Holland  against  the  operation  of  the  Swedish  tariff 
regulations.  On  the  article  of  tobacco  alone  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  burdened  with  additional 
duties  amounting  to  £35,000  per  annum— enough  to 
affect  materially  the  sale  of  this  American  staple  in  tho 
markets  of  that  country ;  and  a  trifling  reduction  of 
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duty  upon  rice  is  the  only  acknowledgment  which  the 
government  of  Sweden  has  yet  made  of  the  injustice 
of  these  oppressive  restrictions.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  working  of  the  existing  treaty  between 
tin'  I  nited  States  and  Sweden  during  the  years  isir> 
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The  alterations  recommended  by  this  committee 
were  generally  adopted.  After  January  1,  185G,  the 
articles  prohibited  by  the  tariff  of  1855  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  duty  equal,  generally,  to  25  per  cent.,  ex- 
cept gunpowder,  pig-iron,  and  certain  kinds  of  brandy. 


to  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
translated  and  compiled  from  Swedish  official  publica- 
tions : 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OP  SWEDEN  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DCIUNO  THE  YEARS  SPECIFIED. 


ImjM 

rte. 

Eip< 

rts. 

Years. 

By  American 
'TonnaRe. 

Jly  Swedish 

Timmicii. 

By  American 
Tonnage. 

By  Swedish 
Tonnuiie. 

IM;;   

Percent. 
26 

Percent. 

61 

Per  Cent. 
3'J 

Percent. 

r>5 

H-n;      .  . 

16 

56 

14 

C7 

1847  
1S4S  
1840  

30 
26 
8T 

50 
51 

5.1 

19 

16 

25 

80 
50 
55 

TOIJACCO  IMPORTED  INTO  SWEDEN,  WITH  THE  PROPORTION 
FROM  THE  UKITED  STATES. 


Years. 

Total  Imports. 

Pirfrt  frnm  United  States. 

Leaf. 

Stems. 

Leaf. 

Stems. 

1845  
1S46  
1847  
1S4<?  
1849  

Pounds. 
2,436,000 
2,523,000 
1,924,000 
2,186,000 
2,358,000 

Pounds. 
1,586,000 
1,632,000 
911,000 
1,363,000 
1,405,000 

Pounds. 
1,691,000 
1,679,000 
1,555,000 
1,462,000 
1,440,000 

Pounds. 
1,156,000 
991,000 
540,000 
999,000 
1,259,000 

"18-16,  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates  j  Tobacco  remains  as  under  the  tariff  of  1852,  and  will 

doubtless  be  reserved  as  a  basis  for  such  negotiations 
as  the  Swedish  government  may  have  in  contemplation 
relative  to  iron  duties  in  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal reductions,  though  not  of  great  importance  to 
American  commerce  with  Sweden,  apply  to  fire-arms, 
cheese,  printed  cotton,  undyed  cotton,  yarn,  codfish 
(dried  and  salted),  logwood  (made  free),  Indian  corn 
(committee's  recommendation  adopted),  salted  meat, 
smoked  or  dried  do.,  spermaceti  candles  (reduced  50 
per  cent.),  rosin  (do.),  rice. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  QUANTITIES  or  CERTAIN  MERCHANDISE  IM- 
PORTED INTO  SWEDEN  IN  THE  YEARS  1851  AND  1852. 

Articles.  1851.  1852. 

Sugar,  loaf pounds  54,509  821,898 

"       other  kinds.       "  24,700,329  25,045,752 

Coffee "  9,613,034  10,373,004 

Cotton "  7,989,428  8,636,531 

Tobacco  stems "  1,448,187  1,853,688 

Wines  and  spirits.,  kanna  290,633  312,155 

Besides  the  articles  above  specified,  the  returns  for 
1852  show  an  increase  over  1851  in  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise,  viz. : 

Articles.  1851.  1852. 

Cotton  yarn pounds     962,993  1,249,783 

Hides 3,061,574  3,410,422 

Linseed-oil 492,914  1,109,130 

Coal 534,939  583,413 

Cast  steel 26,238  54,953 

Sulphuric  acid 189,225  196,834 

Soap 140,403  182,250 

The  principal  articles  of  which  the  importation  in 
1852  was  less  than  that  of  1851  were  cocoa,  fish  (dried 
and  smoked),  salt,  cheese,  spirits  of  turpentine,  tobacco 
(leaf  and  cut),  fish-oil,  wool,  etc. 

The  exports  of  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  the 
United  States  to  Sweden  and  Norway  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1857,  may  be  thus  divided :  Cotton, 
$1,249,042;  tobacco,  $84,871 ;  other  articles,  39,393— 
total,  $1,373,306. 

The  navigation  returns  for  1852  show  a  total  of  7303 
vessels  entered,  with  an  aggregate  of  343,693  lasts.  Of 
the  total  number  of  vessels,  there  were  Swedish  4154, 
measuring  an  aggregate  of  133,963  lasts ;  1288  vessels, 
carrying  in  all  109,272  lasts,  under  the  Norwegian  flag ; 
550  vessels  of  34,025  lasts,  belonging  to  Finland ;  and 
1311  vessels,  measuring  66,433  lasts,  under  foreign 
"  .—Com.  Eel.  U.  S. 

Principal  Ports. — Gottenburgo,  or  more  properly 
Gothaborg,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Sweden,  border- 
ing the  Cattegat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gotha, 
lat.  57°  42'  4"  N.,  long.  11°  57'  45"  E.  Vessels  do 
not  come  up  close  to  the  city,  but  lie  in  the  river  or 
harbor,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore— goods  being 
conveyed  to  and  from  them  by  lighters.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar, 
or  shallow. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Lake  Mseler  with  an  inlet  into  the  Baltic. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot ;  but  the 
harbor  itself  is  capacious  and  excellent — the  largest 
vessels  lying  in  close  to  the  quaj-s. — See  STOCKHOLM. 

Bergen,  the  first  commercial  city  of  Norway,  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  in  lat.  60°  24'  N.,  and 
long.  5°  20'  E.  The  bay  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  rocks  and  islands ;  the  water  is  deep,  but  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  difficult,  and  needs  a  pilot. 

Jfamifactures. — The  value  of  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  at  registered  factories  was :  In  1839,  $5,439,123 ; 
in  1846,  $7,084,947;  in  1848,  $8,368,348;  in  1849, 
$9,239,899 ;  in  1850,  $9,891,072 ;  in  1851,  $9,913,866, 
showing  an  increase  since  1839  of  $4,474,743  ;  since 
1846,  of  $2,828,919 ;  and  since  1849,  of  $673,967. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican tonnage  arrived  at  Swedish  ports,  and  amount  of 
Swedish  tonnage  arrived  at  United  States  ports  direct 
from  each  country,  or  from  foreign  nations ;  also, 
amount  of  Swedish  tonnage  arrived  at  transatlantic 
ports  from  the  United  States,  with  full  cargoes : 
AMERICAN  TONNAGE  AKEIVED  AT  SWEDISH  PORTS. 

In  1S45 5500  tons. 

In  1846 1700     " 

In  1847 1400     " 

In  1843 4000     " 

In  1S49 3800     " 

SWEDISH  TONNAGE  ARRIVED  AT  AMERICAN  TORTS. 

InlS45 17.000  tons. 

In  1846 14,500     " 

Inl847 21,000     " 

Inl848 17,000     " 

In  1849 17,000     " 

SWEDISH  TONNAGE  ARRIVED  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

In  1S45 60,000  tons. 

Inl84<>    56,000     " 

In  1^47 60.000     " 

In  184S 53,000     " 

In  184) 64,000     " 

According  to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  each  triennial  Diet 
proposes  a  new  tariff,  which  is  designed  to  remain  in 
force  three  years ;  the  king  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
constitutional  power  to  lower,  but  not  to  raise,  any  du- 
ties whatever,  provided  a  certain  sum  be  obtained  from 
the  customs.  The  tariff  of  1852  continued  in  force  un- 
til January  1, 1855.  In  the  Diet  of  1854  many  import- 
ant reductions  were  recommended  by  the  committee  on 
revenue,  but  they  declined  recommending  any  precise 
change  on  tobacco  duties.  They  referred  this  subject 
to  the  king,  to  whom  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  governments,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  reductions  upon  Swedish  produce  in 
exchange  for  lighter  tobacco  duties.  These  negotia- 
tions were  understood  to  refer  chiefly  to  iron  duties  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  reductions  proposed 
by  this  committee  are  the  following  : 

Indian  corn  to  be  reduced  from  40  to  10  cents  per  barrel. 

Cotton  thread,  from  20  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

"Wool,  from  5  cents  to  1|  cent  per  pound. 

Dye-woods,  from  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  free. 

IJope,  from  20  to  13  cents  per  18}  Ibs. 

Salt,  from  30  to  14  cents  per  barrel. 

Cupper,  ra\v,  from  $2  to  40  cents  per  375  Ibs. 

<  'upper,  refined,  from  $8  to  $1  60  per  375  Ibs. 

Copper  plates,  from  $13  35  to  $270  per  375  Ibg. 

Sh'iun-engines,  from  20  and  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Tools  and  machinery,  not  specially  enumerated,  from  25  to 
6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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COMMERCE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   WITH   SWEDEN   AN1>   NOEWAV    FROM   OCTOBEB  1,    1S20,  TO  Jui-Y    I.    I  •-' T. 


Yean  ending 

Eiporta. 

Imports. 

\\herciifthitru  win  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnngo  cleared. 

Domestic.              Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

Formal. 

Americ*o. 

Sept  30  1*21  

$154,213 
130,411 
151,087 
163,725 
222,164 
126,034 
201,488 
256,532 
122,663 
181,353 

$63,963 

80,210 
147,191 
161,033 
112,378 
88,48:> 
801,668 
215,222 
126,971 
189,949 

$217,181 
M0,«S1 
298,228 
324,758 
334,542 
314,828 
40.»,04t 
471,784 
243,634 
371,302 

$759,753 
1,161,788 

1,317.  24-J 
998,910 

1,3:: 
1,1-- 
1,015.5117 
1,570,7-^ 
1,020,910 
1,168,110 

*  10,1311 

'SJOOO 
800 
3.0SO 

::.o(  in 
4,400 

1,010     I 
3,050 

3,731 
6,065 
2,255 
3,502 

904 
1,208 

1,660 
7o-2 
618 
1,880 
L7I6 
1,114 

1823     

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1823  

txi;>. 

$773 

3,000 

1,110 

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,  1831  

$1,759,620 

$190,511 
214,043 
244,587 
277,237 
416,078 
528,983 
211,700 
210,745 
337,000 
435,0:>2 

$1,391,904 

$86,519 
152,365 
70.202 
128,562 
100,160 
89,558 
208,704 
66,686 
26,502 
115,134 

$3,151,584 

$277,030 
366,41:; 
314,84'J 
405,793 
616,238 
618,541 
420,404 
277,431 
363,502 
550,226 

$11,407,145 

$901,812 

I,u:i7,394 
1,168,637 
1,079,327 
1,285,178 
1,343,189 
1,399,901 
854,771 
1,553,684 
1,217,913 

$773 

$27,029 
$5,'027 

30,375 

3,232 
1,868 
1,806 
1,437 
I,5M 
1,994 
1,331 
1,412 
797 
1,118 

47-2 
2,898 

2,708 

2,807 

1,639 

5,936 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

183T  

1838. 

183:)  

1840  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30.  1841  

$3,065,981 

$563,766 
238,948 
18,381 
217,870 
250,567 
362,792 
391,847 
625,972 
725,281 
668,580 

$1,044,452 

$38,553 
105,970 
15,807 
12,231 
22,761 
39,545 
28,340 
32,844 
38,506 
61,610 

$4,110,433 

$602,319 
344,918 
34,188 
230,101 
273,328 
402,337 
420,187 
658.816 
763,787 
720,190 

$11,801,866 

$1,209,881 
890,934 
227,356 
421,834 
687,938 
724,865 
613,698 
750,817 
731,846 
1,032,117 

$5,027 
$2,000 

10,447 

2,215 
1.811 

7-i 

'S49 
693 

8,188 
1,BS1 

64) 

li.),7ll 

3,810 
5,161 

4,629 

0,24s 

7,765 

10,548 
14,718 
9,892 

1842  

9  mo?.,    1843*  

June  30,  1S44  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  
1850  

Total... 
June  30,  1S51...   . 

$4,064,004 

$760,800 
732,846 
833,533 
1,085,602 
H4''.  017 
1,871,645 
1,373,300 

$330,167 

$21,566 
25,322 
18,735 
39,324 
2S,7!»3 
47,718 
27,120 

$4,450,171 

$782,366 
758.168 
852,268 
I,124,'.i26 
!)77,810 
1,919,363 
1,400,426 

$7,231,280 

$967,237 
775,449 
447,332 
515,178 
848,900 
871,245 
744.812 

$2,000 

9,006 

1,545 
3,640 
3,217 
4,731 
4.601 
9,461 
8,432 

6,847 

6,153 
4,896 
4,850 

1852.. 

1853  

m'M  

1855  

1S5G  

1857  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Sweden  in  1851 
amounted  to  7,989,428  Ibs.,  being  larger  than  the  im- 
portation of  the  previous  year  by  3,338,588  Ibs.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  largest  quantit}'  ever  imported  in  a  single 
year,  except  in  1848,  when  the  amount  was  8,074,020 
Ibs.  In  1831  the  amount  imported  was  794,434  Ibs., 
and  in  1841,  1,832,431  Ibs.  The  amount  of  cotton  twist 
produced  in  Sweden  in  1851  was  6,005,081  Ibs.  (chiefly 
No.  26),  and  was  valued  at  $1,311,777.  In  1850  the 
quantity  was  5,734,332  Ibs.,  and  the  value  $1,279,960. 
The  amount  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  1851  was 
1,730,000  English  yards,  and  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  registered  cotton  factories  was  over  3000. 
In  1850  the  value  of  exported  cotton  manufactures  was 
$46,000.  In  1851  it  decreased  to  $7500.  In  1850, 
imported  cotton  cloth,  170,000  Ibs. ;  imported  cotton 
twist,  893,000  Ibs. :  total,  1,063,000  Ibs.  In  1851,  im- 
ported cotton  cloth,  195,500  Ibs. ;  imported  cotton  twist, 
1,068,000  Ibs. :  total,  1,263,500  Ibs.  Tobacco  was  im- 
ported in  1851  into  Sweden  to  the  amount  of  4,141,599 
Ibs.,  of  which  only  42,642  Ibs.  were  manufactured. 
Of  the  whole  amount  2,567,982  Ibs.  came  direct  from 
the  United  States;  the  remainder  chiefly  from  German 
ports.  In  1850  the  importation  was  3,370,399  H>s. ; 
41,795  Ibs.  manufactured.  At  79  tobacco  manufactories 
in  the  kingdom  there  were  emplo}red,  in  1851,  1277 
workmen,  and  the  sales  were  valued  at  $647,120;  con- 
sisting of  200,175  Ibs.  of  cigars,  2,750,723  Ibs.  of  snuff, 
and  1,632,555  Ibs.  of  other  prepared  tobacco ;  in  all 
4,583,453  Ibs.  Tobacco,  in  small  quantity,  and  of  very 
had  quality,  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stock- 
holm, but  I  believe  in  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  accompanying  table 
and  the  foregoing  notices  of  Swedish  woven  goods  refer 
only  to  the  registered  factories,  and  do  not  exhibit  half 
of  the  actual  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  None  of 
the  homespun  cloths  are  included,  for  which,  of  every 


description,  the  Swedish  peasantry  are  remarkable, 
and  of  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
exact  accounts  of  the  value  or  quantity.  The  province 
or  county  most  distinguished  for  these  productions  is 
that  of  Elfsborg,  of  which  Gottenburg  is  the  market. 
The  home-made  manufactures  of  this  province,  over 
and  above  the  amount  consumed  by  its  own  inhab- 
itants, were,  in  1850  and  1851  (inclusive  of  stockings, 
quilts,  and  ribbons),  as  follows : 

1850— Cotton  stuffs 4,842,000  English  yards. 

l.inon  stuffs -275.-200 

Woolen  stuffs 3512, 17o 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  . . .  1,448,928  pit'ivs. 

1851— Cotton  stuffs 4,752,600  English  yards. 

Linen  stuffs 270,800 

\Voolenstuffs 840.101  " 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  . . .  1,085,281  pieces. 

These  quantities  have  slightly  diminished  of  late 
years,  and  the  registered  factories  are  accordingly  en- 
couraged. 

The  homespun  manufactures  of  Gefleborg  which 
were  sold  in  1849  amounted  to  1,423, ;>;>;>  yi'rds  ;  th<>-i> 
of  Westmoreland  to  305,333  yards;  and  those  of  Hol- 
land to  162,700  yards. 

The  productions  of  other  provinces  are  not  given  rs- 
liably  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  the  amount 
of  such  fabrics  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
registered  manufactures ;  and  their  productions,  es- 
pecially of  linen  cloth,  surpass  in  durability,  and  rival 
in  fineness,  the  best  productions  of  the  factories. 

The  value  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  at  registered 
factories  was :  In  1839,  $5,439,123;  in  1846,  $7,084,1)17; 
in  1850,  $9,891.072;  in  1s:.:;.  .- -10.151,724 ;  in  ]*;,!, 
?1l..xll.r.i:i;  and  in  1855,  $14,437,645.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  increase  in  ten  years  has  been  near- 
ly $7,000,000  (100  per  cent.),  and  in  twelve  months 
$2,600,000.  Tin-  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Swe- 
den in  1855  reached  to  14,733,529  Ibs. ;  in  1853  tha 
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amount  was  9,883,572  Ibs. ;  in  1843,  2,600,000  Ihs. ;  in 
IXil,  794, 434  Ibs. ;  showing  an.  increase  in  twelve  years 
of  more  than  12,000,000  Ibs.  The  amount  of  cotton 
twist  produced  in  1855,  chiefly  of  a  quality  under  "  No. 
26,"  was  10,598,093  Ibs.,  valued  at  $2,168,626,  «xr«^<l- 
ing  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year  by  2,398,82:!  Ibs. 
The  amount  of  cotton  cloth  produced  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained,  as  the  ofh'cial  report  gives  the 
amount  indiscriminately  with  linen.  Their  joint  value 
in  1855  was  equivalent  to  $(552,489,  nearly  twice  great- 
er than  in  1853.  In  1845  their  value  was  $188,787. 
The  importation  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  Swe- 
den in  1855  amounted  to  4,532,616  Ibs.,  being  573,626 
Ihs.  more  than  in  1854.  In  1853  the  amount  was 
4,831,722  Ibs.  The  importation  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco in  1855  was  55,205  Ibs.,  somewhat  more  than 
10,000  Ibs.  less  than  in  1853.  Considerably  more  than 
half  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Sweden  is  imported  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States.  The  amount  directly 
from"the  United  States  in  1853  was  over  3,100,000  Ibs. 
The  accompanying  table  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
returns  of  registered  factories,  and,  unfortunately,  exact 
accounts  of  homespun  fabrics,  for  which  this  country 
is  remarkable,  can  not  be  had.  The  province  most  dis- 
tinguished for  these  productions  is  that  of  Elfsborg, 
adjoining  the  province  of  Gottenburg.  In  Elfsborg  it 
appears  that  in  1855  the  home-made  goods,  over  and 
above  the  quantity  consumed  by  its  own  inhabitants 
(about  250,000  souls),  amounted  to  9,047,506  English 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  together  with  1,568,556  cotton 
handkerchiefs.  Also,  linen  fabrics,  259,329  English 
yards ;  woolen  fabrics,  392,425  English  yards ;  show- 
ing an  increase  in  cotton  weaving  since  1853  of  more 
than  3,300,000  English  yards.  In  the  province  of 
Gefleborg  there  were  woven  by  the  peasants,  in  their 
homes,  no  less  than  2,077,000  ells  (or  1,384,666  English 
yards)  of  heavy  linen.  Other  districts  also  are  almost 


equally  distinguished  for  cotton  and  linen  homespun 
fabrics  of  excellent  quality. 

KKVIKW  OK  SWEDISH  RKOIKTKUKD  MANDFAtmniES  IN  1866, 
Tiiicui  VAM-KH,  NUMIUSB  ov  OPERATIVES,  ANI>  NUMBER  or 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Species  of  Manufacture. 

No.  of 
Facto- 
ries. 

No.  of 
Owners 

and 
Workmen. 

Vnlui!  of  .M.-in-l 
ufRctures  in 
Swedish  Riz 
Dollars.* 

Cotton  and  lineu,  woven  

30 
16 

1,665 

3,097 

1,631,223 
5,421,562 

Ki6 

3,684 

6,375,332 

Silk  cloth  

12 

779 

1,082,468 

Kiblion  and  tape  

11 

Kll 

4'»,540 

Sail-cloth       

7 

1,176 

377,741 

18 

C09 

247.352 

21 

177 

173,478 

17 

907 

7,309,340 

90 

1,83!) 

2,484,291 

90 

1,350 

1,198,947 

650 

1,879 

2,114,061 

449 

1,741 

870,681 

Glass    

17 

1,138 

769,911 

China  

2 

728 

414,496 

58 

440 

163,567 

Oil              

52 

220 

1,047,305 

2 

197 

290,900 

1 

2 

221 

Stearin  

3 

58 

178,500 

Soap  

9 

31 

214,417 

Hope  

22 

1!)5 

210,461 

Clocks  

133 

288 

45,681 

Playing  cards  

7 

82 

35,573 

9 

119 

65,639 

Colors  and  acids  

16 

56 

144,892 

10 

195 

139,100 

7 

509 

125,2!:6 

Engines  

29 

2,057 

1,547,712 

Various  small  manufactures 

630 

2,580 

1,298,337 

Total,  1855  

2439 

27,905 

30,094,114 

*  Nearly  equivalent  to  40  cents  American  currency. 
— U.  S.  Consular  Returns,  1857.     See  articles  COTTON, 
COTTON    MANUFACTURES,    IKON,   STOCKHOLM,    and 
NORWAY,  for  additional  information  on  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Sweden. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SWEDISH  WEST  INDIES,  FROM  OCTOBEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1S57. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821... 

$507,077 
569,560 
241,701 
204,983 
193,761 
120,573 
416,822 
611,634 
084,523 
552,700 

$53,149 
91,247 
18,i!62 
39.687 
41,247 
23,284 
25,014 
23,610 
23,791 
37,727 

$560,226 
660,813 
260,063 
244,670 
235,008 
143,857 
441,836 
635,200 
708,314 
590,427 

$611,110 
393,119 
185,808 
102,835 
81,702 
163,946 
209,535 
375,!>95 
283,049 
230,530 

$292,738 
76,583 
44,181 
22,520 
36,553 
40,429 
82,920 
109,656 
100.741 
157,874 

20,774 
16,282 
8,174 
8,203 
7,150 
4,437 
16,277 
20,553 
28,246 
19,960 

888 
1080 
354 
340 
133 

'635 
328 

('84 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Fept.  30,  1831     . 

$4,103,290 

$251,937 
141,249 
100,163 
81.04H 
72,714 
80,225 
84,114 
74,140 
103,282 
(J8,710 

$377,124 

$11,111 
7,478 
5,057 
7,902 
13,641 
1,620 
3,005 
4,281 
4,130 
3,610 

$4,480,414 

$263,048 
148,727 
105,220 
88,942 
86,355 
81,845 
87,119 
78,421 
107,412 
102,320 

$2,637,635 

'  $218,918 
53,410 
32,202 
47,214 
31,330 
56,414 
68,977 
46,019 
12,458 
57,545 

$2400 

$964,  It:  5 

$111,142 
22,215 
8,935 
24,429 
22,013 
10,002 
27,207 
26,013 
3,960 
49,947 

156,110 

7,199 
4,051 
3,395 
2,619 
2,599 
2,052 
2,628 
1,945 
2,184 
2,203 

4742 

552 
644 
283 
236 
217 

"84 

'l39 
139 

1832  

1833  

1S34  

1835  

1836... 

1837  

183S  

1839  

1840  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$1,087,574 

$165,184 
129,727 
31,228 
63,884 
88,886 
138,121 
110,062 
75,496 
95,128 
88,176 

$61,835 

$3.707 
3,320 
2,346 
1,360 
1,453 
3,448 
3,659 
800 
737 
1,166 

$1,149,409 

$168,8^1 
133,047 
33,574 
65,244 
90,339 
141,569 
113,721 
76,296 
95,865 
99,342 

$024,487 

$19,700 
23,242 
51,318 
23,719 
12,119 
5,285 

i  3,785 
15,982 
2,193 

$2400 

$1660 
'1612 

$305,863 

$13,607 
19,475 
45,823 
22,399 
8,473 
2,450 

9^589 
9,918 
500 

31,475 

3,455 
2,663 
949 
1,478 
2,135 
2,329 
1,607 
2,250 
2,684 
2,454 

2204 

f5 
726 

'iii 

"79 
547 
382 

1842  

9  inos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1840  

1847... 

1S-1S  

1849.,.. 

1850  

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$995,892 

$61,157 
90,802 
31,024 
12,741 
68,856 
60,702 
76,405 

$21,996 

$745 
1,993 
1,191 

"391 
3,528 

$1,017,888 

$61,902 
92,795 
32,215 
12,741 
69,247 
60,702 
79,933 

$167,403 

$29,001 
4,284 
6,876 
22,590 
32,229 
10,192 
12,082 

$i012 
$2065 

$132,234 

$19,587 
3,229 
4,539 
13,156 
16,816 
2,829 

22,004 

1,319 
8,887 

1,136 
367 
1,365 
1,012 
1,719 

ll>70 
'125 

'lie 

85 

1S52  

1853... 

1854  
1855  
1856  
1857  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Swedish  West  Indies. — The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  the  only  possession  of  the  Swedes  in  America.  It 
belongs  to  the  leeward  group,  and  is  situate  centrally 
in  lat.  17°  50'  N.,  and  long.  62°  52'  W.,  distant  12 
miles  from  St.  Martin,  and  about  30  from  St.  Christo- 
pher. It  is  about  8  miles  long,  by  from  2  to  3  miles 
wide,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  25  square  miles. 
Capital,  Gustavia.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  deeply  indented  by  numerous  small  sandy  bays, 
separated  by  bold  and  steep  rocky  acclivities  of  mod- 
erate height.  In  the  interior  it  is  hilly,  but  its  loftiest 
elevations  are  less  than  1000  feet.  In  most  parts  it  is 
barren  and  sterile,  but  has  numerous  well-cultivated 
valleys.  It  produces  all  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies 
— cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  etc.,  and  also  lignum 
vita;  and  iron  wood.  Its  only  exports  are  cattle  and 
some  salt.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  depend 
for  supply  on  the  rains.  The  only  harbor  is  La  Care- 
nage,  a  safe  and  commodious  one,  and  much  frequent- 
ed. It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Close  by  is 
Gustavia,  the  principal  town,  a  thriving  place,  having 
considerable  commerce  with  the  neighboring  islands. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  between  8000  and  9000, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  blacks.  The  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated on  the  9th  of  October,  1847,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  negroes  tendered  to  the  King  of  Sweden  an  address 
of  thanks.  St.  Bartholomew  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1648,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Swedes  in  1784,  with  whom 
it  still  remains. 

Swedish  vessels  from  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew 
are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  with  Sweden  and  Norway  of  July 
4,  1827 — See  TREATIES,  COMMERCIAL. 

Switzerland  (Ger.  Schrveitz ;  Fr.  La  Suisse ;  It. 
La  Svizzera),  a  country  of  Central  Europe,  between  lat. 
45°  50"  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  long.  5°  55'  and  10°  30' 
E.,  having  east  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein  and  the 
Tyrol,  south  Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  west  France, 
north  and  northeast  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria. 
Length  21G  miles,  breadth  75  to  140  miles.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1000  to  1GOO  feet,  the  climate  is  pure  and 
salubrious ;  but  it  is  unhealthy  in  many  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  valleys.  Vegetation  corresponds  with  the 
extremes  of  climate.  In  the  Valais  the  fig  and  grape 
ripen  at  the  foot  of  ice-clad  mountains,  while  near 
their  summits  the  rhododendron  and  the  lichen  grow  at 
the  limit  of  the  snow  line.  The  corn  raised  in  Switz- 
erland is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  pop- 
ulation ;  the  most  productive  cantons  are  those  of  the 
north  and  west.  Here  the  vine  ripens  at  an  elevation 
of  1900,  and  in  some  places  at  2100  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reuss,  Limmat,  and  Thur. 
Buckwheat  ripens  at  an  elevation  of  2200,  and  with  a 
southern  exposure  at  3000  feet ;  barley,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  pot  herbs  at  4000  feet.  Flax  and  hemp  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  irrigation  is  judiciously  managed  ;  and, 
in  general,  agriculture  is  making  considerable  progress. 
The  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  of  the  Alps,  and  the  high  re- 
gions of  the  table-land,  are  covered  with  valuable  tim- 
ber trees — the  oak,  beech,  larch,  and  birch.  The  pine 
grows  to  an  elevation  of  G700  feet,  shrubs  to  7400.  The 
great  wealth  of  Switzerland  consists  in  its  rich  and  ex- 
cellent pastures,  which  in  summer  support  vast  num- 
bers of  cattle  ;  the  finest  breeds  are  those  of  the  Sim- 
menthal,  Gessenay,  Gruyere,  Zug,  and  Schwytz.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  southwest  cantons,  and  wine  is  exported. 
Kirschu-esser,  cider,  and  perry  are  made.  Cheese  is  a 
valuable  product ;  it  is  made  chiefly  in  Gessenay,  the 
Simmenthal,  and  the  Emmenthal ;  that  called  Gruyere 
is  much  esteemed  and  extensively  exported. 

Switzerland  has  made  rapid  progress  in  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  east  and  northeast  cantons 
manufacture  cotton  goods,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are 
Appenzell  and  St.  Gall.  Silks  are  woven  in  Zurich 
and  Basle,  and  linens  at  Bern.  Neufchatel  has  supe- 


Cantons. 

S.pmre  Miles 

Population 

Appenzel  

153 

'.(.  -I',') 

Aargau  

Mrt 

l'i'l  T-'I) 

Basle  

185 

Bern  

••  567 

4.V7  'f'l 

Freyburg  

566 

•i'i  si  15 

St.  Gall  

749 

Glarus  

280 

•;•!  i  t~ 

Geneva  

01 

63  932 

Grisons  

11  'i7r> 

80  S40 

Lucerne  

Neufchatel  

"SI 

711  i;;i) 

Schaffhausen  

110 

35  '''73 

Schwytz  

331 

44  159 

Solenre  

2">5 

O'i  c>T5 

Ticino  

1  037 

117  3!)7 

Thurgau  

270 

88  819 

Unterwalden  

263 

25  135 

Vri  

422 

14  500 

Valais  

1,065 

si  .V'7 

Vaud  

1,185 

1't'i  453 

Zug  

85 

17  450 

Zurich  

6S7 

250^134 

Total  

15,261 

2,31.0,116 

rior  printing  establishments.  Watches,  jewelry,  and 
musical  boxes  are  the  principal  manufactures  of  the 
west  cantons ;  here  230,000  watches  are  made  every 
year.  The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  in  1846  were  :  Silks,  40,000  ,- 
cottons,  90,000 ;  watches  and  jewelry,  30,000 ;  woolen-;. 
paper,  leather,  iron  wares,  etc.,  40,000;  in  all,  200,000. 
Switzerland  contains  a  population  of  2,390,1 1C>,'  and 
embraces  an  area  of  15,261  square  miles.  Politically 
it  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  as  follows  : 


A  more  moderate  tariff  than  that  now  levied  in 
Switzerland  upon  our  principal  staples  could  not  be 
desired.  For  instance, 

Grain  of  every  kind  pays  a  duty  of  only  3  cents  per  llOi  Ibs. 

Kico,  3  cents " 

Salted  provisions,  C5  cents " 

Lard,  65  centa " 

Dried  vegetables,  3  cents " 

Whale  oil,  6  cents " 

Whalebone,  65  cents 

Tobacco,  Co  cents 

Wool,  raw  or  combed,  6  cents 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  C  centa 

Rosin,  6  cents 

Tallow,  C  cents " 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  are  regulated  by  treaty,  exchanged 
November  8th,  and  proclaimed  November  9th,  1855. 
Article  1  places  citizens  of  either  country  residing  in 
the  other  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  native  cit- 
izens, subject  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  provisions, 
as  well  federal  as  state  and  cantonal,  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Article  7  provides  for  the  appointment 
and  powers  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  the  large  cit- 
ies and  important  commercial  places,  in  the  countries 
of  the  contracting  parties  respectively.  Article  8  pro- 
vides that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  transit  of  their  respective  products,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Swiss  confederation 
shall  treat  each  other  reciprocally  as  the  most  favored 
nation :  thus,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
impose  any  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  importation, 
exportation,  or  transit  of  the  natural  or  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  other  than  are  or  shall  be  pa}-able  upon 
the  like  articles,  being  the  produce  of  any  other  coun- 
try,  not  embraced  within  its  present  limits.  Article  10 
provides  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
grant  any  favor  in  commerce  to  any  nation,  union  of 
nations,  state,  or  society  which  shall  not  immediately 
be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party.  Article  11  provides 
that  each  country  shall  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the 
manner  of  establishing  the  origin  of  its  own  products 
destined  to  enter  the  country  of  the  other,  should  dif- 
ferential duties  be  established  by  either  on  the  products 
of  any  nation.  Article  12  provides  that  the  territories 
and  ports  of  each  country  shall  be  open  to  the  admis- 
sion of  articles  from  the  other ;  such  articles,  when  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  under  the  national  flag, 
or  under  that  of  one  of  the  nations  most  favored  by 
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them,  shall  pay  the  same  duties  as  the  merchandise  of 
.such  nation ;  under  any  other  flag  it  shall  be  treated 
as  the  meivhandiso  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  Th  eremaining  articles  relate  to  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Swiss  constitution  of  1848,  raw 
materials  required  for  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  lowest  pos-  | 
sible  rate  of  duty,  while  the  highest  import  tax  they 
can  bear  is  to  be  levied  upon  articles  of  luxury.  In  | 
all  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  if  we  except  the 
Hanse  Towns,  tobacco  is  considered  as  an  article  of 
luxury ;  and  it  might  be  added,  in  behalf  of  France 
and  England,  as  an  article  of  convenience,  also,  for  rais- 
ing revenue.  In  these  countries  it  is,  consequently, 
subjected — in  the  former  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  reyie,*  and  in  the  latter  to  such  duties  as  are  almost 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  In  Switzerland,  however, 
•whatever  may  be  the  light  in  which  they  view  tobacco, 
whether  as  an  article  of  luxury  or  of  necessity,  it  is 
treated  as  an  article  of  trade,  and  admitted  at  a  rate  of 
duty  less  for  110J  Ibs.  than  Great  Britain  charges  on 
the  single  pound.  The  effect  of  this  liberal  treatment 
of  one  of  our  leading  staples  is  seen  in  the  dispropor- 
tional  quantities,  relatively  to  population,  which  are 
sent  to  these  different  countries.  For  example :  France, 
with  a  population  of  36,000,000,  received  an  annual 
average  of  15,000,000  Ibs.  of  American  tobacco  during 
a  period  of  three  years  (1851,  1852,  and  1853),  which 
gives  about  one-third  of  a  pound  to  each  person.  Great 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  27,000,000,  received  an 
annual  average,  the  same  period,  of  25,000,000  Ibs.,  or 
nearly  one  pound  per  head ;  while  Switzerland,  with  a 
population  of  2,400,000,  received  more  than  7,000,000 
Ibs.,  or  some  three  pounds  for  each  person. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland  are  the  chief  basis 
of  its  trade  with  foreign  countries.  As  early  as  the 
14th  century  Zurich  became  the  great  emporium  and 
market  for  Italian  products  and  industry ;  and  Schwytz 
and  Unterwalden,  which,  with  Zurich,  constituted  the 
three  original  cantons,  were  at  that  period  famed  for 
their  ingenious  and  industrious  habits.  The  principal 
Beats  of  Swiss  manufactures  at  the  present  day  are  : 

The  canton  of  Neufchatel  for  printed  cottons,  lace, 
jewelry,  clocks,  watches,  and  various  minor  articles. 
Wine  and  cheese  are  also  produced  in  this  canton. 
Geneva  for  watches,  f  clocks,  jewelry,  musical  boxes, 
enameled  articles,  philosophical  instruments,  tools, 
cutlery,  fire-arms,  etc.  Zurich,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau 
chiefly  for  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  woolen  goods, 
straw  platting,  linens,  and  various  minor  articles.  St. 
Gall  and  part  of  Appeiizel  for  linens,  muslins,  cam- 
brics, embroidery,  tambouring,  etc.  Basle  chiefly  for 
silk  ribbons,  having  upward  of  4000  looms  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  The  raw  materials  for  these 
manufactures  are  greatly  enhanced  in  price  by  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  (transit) ;  and  bread,  flour,  and  other 
articles  of  food  cost  higher  than  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  restrictions  on  transit  through  France 
and  other  adjacent  countries  are  a  heavy  drawback 
upon  the  industry  of  Switzerland ;  but  the  proverbial 
frugality  of  the  people,  and  the  low  price  of  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  admitted  superiority  of  most  of  their 
manufactures  over  those  of  England  and  France,  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  those  countries  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  commerce  of  all  nations  enjoys  equal  privileges 
in  Switzerland,  but  the  federal  council  is  empowered 
to  adopt  immediate  measures  in  case  the  commerce  of 
Switzerland  is  subjected  to  any  extraordinary  restric- 
tions in  other  countries ;  notifying,  however,  such 
measures  to  the  next  succeeding  federal  assembly. 
Consumption  duties  are  levied  in  eighteen  cantons ;  but 


as  they  apply  to  only  two  articles — namely,  wines  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  neither  of  which  the  United  States 
exports  to  that  country — it  is  deemed  needless  to  spec- 
ify them.  The  suppression  of  these  duties,  however, 
affecting  as  they  do  one  of  the  staples  of  France,  might 
be  compensated  by  a  melioration  in  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  transitage  of  Swiss  manufactures  across  the  ter- 
ritories of  France — a  result  which  would  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland. 

The  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  during 
the  year  1840  amounted  to  about  460,000,000  francs,  or 
$85,000,000.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  develop 
and  promote  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Switzerland.  In  a  mountainous  country,  covered 
with  snow  during  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  have  recourse  to  in-door  labor  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Besides,  their  position  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  manufacturing 
communities,  stimulates  their  emulation,  encouraged 
as  it  is  by  the  facilities  which  the  adjacent  markets 
afford  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  people,  at 
once  agriculturists  and  artisans,  and  naturally  indus- 
trious, find  ample  scope  for  constant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment in  these  two  occupations,  and  are  thus  en- 
abled to  live  on  moderate  wages.  These  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
industrial  pursuits,  especially  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern cantons.  Without  dwelling  upon  minute  details 
in  regard  to  the  different  branches  of  manufactures  into 
which  this  mechanical  industry  has  entered,  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Switzerland 
will  be  briefly  considered,  as  necessarily  bearing  upon 
the  consumption  of  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  moreover,  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  energy  and 
mechanical  genius  of  the  Swiss  than  their  cotton  man- 
ufactures. In  1830  the  republic  had  in  operation 
400,000  spindles ;  in  1840,  750,000 ;  and  in  1850,  950,000 ; 
the  number  having  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
The  cotton-spinning  factories  in  the  jrear  last  named 
were  200,  estimated  to  produce  annually  from  18,000,000 
to  20,000,000  Ibs.  of  yarn.  This  progress  in  cotton 
manufactures  is  the  more  surprising,  because  of  the 
heavy  expense  with  which  the  raw  material  is  burden- 
ed by  transit  tolls  before  it  can  reach  the  territory  of 
Switzerland.  The  quantity  passed  in  transit  from 
Havre  for  Switzerland  in  1833  and  1834  was  nearly 
6,000,000  Ibs. ;  in  1843  it  reached  nearly  17,000,000  Ibs., 
and  constituted  four-fifths  of  all  consumed  during  that 
year  in  Switzerland.  The  entire  receipt  of  cotton  that 
year  is  put  down  at  22,000,000  Ibs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  quantity  of 
raw  cotton  which  passed  through  Havre  in  transit  for 
Switzerland  during  a  period  embracing  thirteen  years : 


For  ail  explanation  of  this  term,  gee  Digest  of  France,  p. 

t  It  is  estimated  that  from  Geneva  alone  240,000  watches 
fire  annually  shipped,  via  Havre,  to  the  United  States. 
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Years.  Kilograms. 

1840 4,912,000 

1841 7,367,000 

1842 9,836,000 

1843 7,622,000 

1844 7,410,000 

1845 • 9,431,000 


Years.  Kiloernms. 

1833 2,638,000 

1834 4,21)6,000 

1835 4,362,000 

1836 6,436,000 

1837 5,493,000 

1838 7,120,000 

1330 4,475,000 

In  1851  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Switzerland 
amounted  to  27,035,725  Ibs.,  of  which  13,729,320  Ibs. 
were  from  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Tableau  General  of  France  for  the  years  designated, 
Switzerland  received  cotton  in  pounds  as  follows,  in 
1851, 1852,  and  1853  : 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

15,816,751 

15,812,161 

4,500 

15,815,473 

15,765,550 
49,917 

14,978,257 

14,879,331 
98,926 

Of  which  from  the  United 
States                

From  other  places  

A  severe  restriction  on  the  importation  of  cotton, 
and  also  of  tobacco,  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  on  the 
reception  by  the  United  States  of  Swiss  wares  and 
manufactures  in  return,  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
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Vexatious  and  expensive  transitage,  specially  through 
France.  The  oppression  of  this  burden  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  annual  everage  aggre- 
gate value  of  merchandise  on  which,  transit  tolls  are 
paid,  proceeding  from  Switzerland,  was  in  1853  nearly 
$30,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  that  proceeding  to  that 
republic  more  than  half  as  much. 

Switzerland  sent  in  transitu  to  France,  cotton  tis- 
sues to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000  in  1852,  and  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1853.  By  the  French 
tariff  such  fabrics  are  excluded  from  France  for  con- 
sumption. Since  1845,  Switzerland,  it  is  stated  offi- 
cially, has  quite  superseded,  in  the  markets  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  yarns  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of 
cotton  received  by  Switzerland  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  cotton  stuffs  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Switzerland,  made  up  from  Swiss  official  sources  : 
COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

1S50 15,5)42,740  Ibs.     1852 19,065.200  Ibs. 

1S51 13,72;t,320    "       1853 13,441,830    " 

COTTON  STUFFS  FROM  SWITZERLAND  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


!«:>•> 3,226,300  Ibs. 

1851 3,503,600    " 


1852 4,077,020  Ibs. 

isr,:; 5,265,150   " 


In  1855  Switzerland  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  raw  cotton,  the  same  article  manu- 
factured, to  the  value  of  $212,700. 

In  this  branch  of  industry  Switzerland  is  said  to 
compete  successfully  with  France.  Her  chintzes,  and 
also  her  embroidered  mousselines,  are  superior  to  those 
of  Alsace ;  and  if  the  French  markets  are  closed  against 
their  admission  under  the  operation  of  restrictive  tar- 
iffs, they  find  an  ample  outlet  in  the  Levant,  or  across 
the  Austrian  territory  by  the  Danube.  They  also  find 
markets  in  North  and  South  America,  the  Barbarjr 
States,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Central  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  entre- 
pots of  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
in  Switzerland  is  stated  to  employ  4000  persons,  and  to 
produce  about  9,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,116,000. 
There  is  imported  of  the  article  annually  into  Switzer- 
land, and  produced  in  the  country,  as  follows : 

Imported 7,031,502  Iba Value $430,725 

Produced 800,000   "  "     24,626 

Total 7,831,502   "  "     $461,354* 

Of  this  there  is  consumed  in  Switzerland  0,740,502 
Ibs.,  of  the  value  of  $558,000 ;  leaving  for  exportation 
1,091,000  Ibs. ;  and  if  to  the  value  which  this  latter 
amount  represents  to  the  manufacturer  be  added  wages 
of  hands  and  other  expenses  of  manufacturing,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  raw  tobacco  costs  the  Swiss  manu- 
facturer about  six  cents  per  pound,  while  he  expects  to 
realize  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article  about 
72J  cents  per  pound. 

TOIiACCO  IMPORTED  INTO  SWITZERLAND  DURING  A  SEEIE8  OF 
YBAJBS. 

1S47 Ibs.  2,606,712 

1843 "    3,37o.sij 

1841 "     5.42S,ir>'.) 

1851 »    7,284,1:57 

1852 »    7,166,912 

As  American  products  generally  reach  Switzerland 
via  Havre,  the  following  table  is  subjoined,  exhibiting 
the  transit  trade  between  France  and  Switzerland  dur- 
ing a  period  of  eight  years,  ending  with  1853 : 


Years. 

From  Switzerland. 

To  Switzerland. 

1S46  

$13  764  000 

$10  416  000 

1847  

14,880  nOO 

9  :',ou  tino 

1S4S  

li>  1s2,000 

9  114  000 

ls4'i  

18  600  000 

10  602  000 

1850  

1^.414,000 

8,923,000 

ISM  

18  225  iiOO 

8  928  000 

ls:V_'  

18,736,000 

11  346  000 

1853  

26598,000 

10,788.000 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  trade  between  the  United  States 

*  The  figures  indicate  the  relative  qualities  of  imported  and 
domestic  tobacco.  Thus -imported,  6}  cents  per  pound;  do- 
mestic, 3  centa  per  pound. 


and  Switzerland  is  found  in  the  restrictions  of  transit- 
age,  especially  over  the  territories  of  France.  If  Swiss 
manufacturers  could  have  their  goods  destined  for  the 
United  States  finally  examined  and  sealed  i  /Jn,///,,')  ;it 
the  first  French  frontier  custom-house,  then  to  pass  mi 
to  their  final  destination  under  the  protection  of  that 
seal,  unopened,  and  consequently  exempt  from  the  ro- 
examinatioii  and  repacking  which  they  undergo  at 
each  post,  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  would  all  pass  through  Havre,  instead  of  seek- 
ing, as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  more  circuitous  and 
expensive  routes  via  Liverpool  and  other  ports.  Such 
a  change  in  the  French  transit  regulations  would  re- 
sult, also,  in  an  annual  augmentation  in  the  general  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
Commercial  returns  from  Switzerland  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  requisite 
statistics  from  the  various  ports  through  which  Swiss 
merchandise  reaches  the  United  States.  The  exports 
which  passed  through  the  consular  district  of  Basle 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1854  for  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  $728,689  35.  The  total  value  of 
merchandise  that  passed  through  the  consulate  at  Zu- 
rich for  the  United  States  was : 

In  1853 ,*3.S00.62S 

Jn  1854 4.4'.Hi,072 

The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  sent  from  Switzerland 
to  the  United  States,  covered  by  invoices  authenticated 
at  the  consulate  of  Basle,  for  the  six  months  ending 
July  1st,  1855 : 

Silk  goods $3S6.R5f>  09 

Watches  and  jewelry 8!>.067  62 

Cotton 24.272  17 

Straw 11,700  17 

Medicines 3,696  20 

Cheese  and  spirits 3,161  26 

Silk  and  woolen 12,361  05 

Paper-hangings 2,980  56 

Leather 338  25 

Mathematical  instruments 353  67 

Cloth 6S4  50 

Machinery 81  40 

Wooden  ware 23  06 

Cutlery 31  43 

Total $5o7,014  53 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  imports, 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Switzerland,  into  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  ending  June,  lsf>:i. 
and  1855 ;  to  which  is  added  a  statement  showing  the 
ports  from  which  said  imports  were  cleared,  with  the 
amounts  for  each,  made  up  from  United  States  oilicial 
authorities : 

VALUE  OP  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS,  TIIE  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  SWITZERLAND,  INCLUDED  IN  THE  IMPORTATIONS  ™w 
Tin:  HANSE  TOWNS,  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  FUANIT.  AMI  KN- 
GLAND,  DUKINO  TIIE  YEARS  ENDING  Jl'NE  30,  1863,  AND 
JUNE  30,  1855. 


Description  of  Merchandise. 

Values. 

Values. 

1S53. 

$15  932 

323  C32 

218,700 

3,801  836 

4,346,534 

"              flax,  linens,  etc. 
"              iron  and  steel  .  . 

3,352 
19,068 

3-26 

2S42S 

"              gold  and  silver. 

16.44'.! 
167 

14,510 

"              paper,  etc  

72 
2.704 

1,864 
1,800 

2,57;;.4i6 

:;.'.(•,! 

5,844 

8,940 

1  :;:.-_> 

178 

3,225 

5,702 

Clocks              .              

842 

4<iS 

01 

1  liti'.l 

Hals  and  bonnets  of  straw,  etc.  .  . 
Mathematical  instruments  

351.5'4'.» 
1,324 
8,916 

149,853 

7,732 

Optical  instrument*  

214 

1,0.85 

Argol  

5,857 

Total  value  of  imports  

$7,778,133 

swo 
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SUMMARY   M  vn  \Ii:vr   KXIIUUTING  THE  VALUES   01'   THE  I-niN- 
,1PM.  IMI-OI.I-S,  Tin;  I'UMI.I,;:   \MI  MAM  FACTURK  OF  SwlTZ- 

I'.:I.AM>,    in  i.-iMi   TIM-;   VKAKS    I:MI:NC,  .IrNK  30,   1853,    AMI 
,li  M:  :.«,  Kr>.\  -nil'.  DKTAH.S  OK  \vincn  .\IMT:.M>.  IN  TIIK  1'RE- 
,i:niN(;   ;-T  \TKMI:NT,  \vrni   TMI:   I'mn's   wiu.M'i:  CLEARED. 

Via  tli.    ! 

ls.r>:i. 

1855. 

$981 
793,34'2 
996 
10,015 

$3,152 
069,168 
9,542 

Holland        

•_'.r,:;7.:!77 
9480,824 

3,701,004 
3,405,266 

Kii'.;l:iii'i  

TcitM  

^,550,084 

$7,  ITS,  132 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Switzerland 
are  made,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  customs  fron- 
tiers of  Bern,  Soleure,  Basle,  and  Aargau,  bordering 
on  France  ar.d  the  southern  part  of  Germany.  Swiss 
statistics,  especially  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  are  so 
far  behind  those  of  other  European  governments,  ow- 
ing mainly  to  the  geographical  position  of  Switzerland, 
that  an  approximation  only  to  fixed  facts  is  attempted 
in  the  following  tables,  designed  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding summary  of  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SWITZERLAND,  EM- 

i:;.  \ciN.i   THE  AMOUNTS   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPOSTS  AND 

KXI-OBTS. 
IMPORTATIONS  INTO  SWITZERLAND  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Denomination  of  Merchandise. 

1S51. 

1852. 

1853. 

Centners.* 

124,81-2-4 
24,393-2 

442,543-0 
3,060-4 
141,530-3 
127-1 
564  -S 
3,953-1 
1,227-6 
46,218-5 
3,405-8 
1,401-2 
2,1)21 

Centners. 
173,320 

14,464 
725,355 
3,090-6 
172,323 
137 
648 
4,f:53 
T91 
49,SG4 
3,699-8 
899 
2,246 

(Vntners. 

167,053 
16,294 

676,108 
3,140 
107,023 
5S-9 
618 
2,341 
995 
51,467 
4.8(12 
'897 
2,15-2 

Dye-stuffs,   wood,   berries,) 

Grains  and  vegetables  
l-'i-Oi-oil            

Flour              

Turpentine  and  oil  

EXPORTATIONB   FROM    SWITZERLAND   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Denomination  of  Merchandise. 


1851. 


Cotton  stuffs 

Cheese 

Silk  stuffs 

Straw  twistings 

Watches,  including  music-boxes. 
Wooden  manufactures. . . 


Centners. 

31,fi06 
31.854 
20,707 

2,737 
551-6 

1,359-5 


37,072 
36,396 
20.074 

5,080 
342 

1,942 


47,805 
37,806 
28,287 

4,465 
467 

1,652 


The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land is  gradually  on  the  increase.  American  flour, 
which,  prior  to  1847,  never  reached  that  country,  is  in 
common  use  now,  and  if  reduction  can  be  obtained  on 
the  expense  of  transportation  through  France,  or  on 
the  Rhine,  it  may  in  time  become  as  much  in  use  as 
that  obtained  from  the  Baltic.  During  the  year  1853 
the  following  amounts  of  Swiss  manufactured  article 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  papers  of 
which  passed  through  this  consulate,  nine-tenths  of 
which  were  manufactured  alone  in  the  Canton  of  Zu- 
rich, which  contains  a  population  of  but  250,000 : 

Silk  goods,  amounting  to 19,312,050  francs. 

Cottons  (mostly  from  Canton  St.  Gall)       703,812      " 

Straw  goods 72,931       " 

Catholic  books,  from  Convent  Einsiedel         18,065      " 

Cheese 8.845      " 

Calf-skins,  etc 16,779      " 

Making  a  grand  total  of 20,lb3,3JO  francs. 

—Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Swords  were  originally  formed  of  iron  taken  from 
a  mountain  bj-  the  Chinese,  1879  B.C. — Univ.  Hist, 
The  sword  was  one  of  the  earliest  implements  of  war, 
The  Roman  swords  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
long.  The  broadsword  and  cimeter  are  of  modern 
adoption.  The  sword  of  state  was  carried  at  an  En- 
glish king's  coronation  by  a  king  of  Scotland,  1194 
Damascus  steel  swords  are  highly  prized,  and  next  the 
sword  of  Ferrara  steel.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  wen 
accustomed  to  procure  the  latter  from  the  celebratec 


The  Swiss  centner  is  equivalent  to  llOi  Ibs. 


rtificer  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  used  to  call 
hem  their  Andrew  Ferraras.     The  broadsword  was 

-biddtui  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh  in  1724. — HAYDN. 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of 
he  British  settlements  in  New  Holland,  or  Australia, 
>n  a  cove  011  the  south  side  of  Port  Jackson,  about 
even  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  38°  55'  S.,  long.  150° 
10'  E.  Population  in  1846,  38,358,  and  now  (1853) 
istimuted  at  above  50,000.  Owing  to  a  want  of  atten- 
ion  at  first,  the  streets  of  Sydney  were  laid  out,  and 
he  houses  built,  according  to  the  views  of  individuals, 
without  any  fixed  or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this 
lefect  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  remedied  in 
he  old  streets ;  and  the  new  ones  are  systematically 
aid  out.  The  town  covers  a  great  extent  of  land,  al- 
nost  every  house  having  a  considerable  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  it.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children  have  been  established,  and  there  are,  besides 
wo  establishments  dignified  with  the  pompous  title 
if  colleges,  numerous  seminaries,  some  of  them  said  to 
>e  very  well  conducted,  for  the  education  of  the  middle 
ind  upper  classes.  There  are  several  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications. 

Sydnejr  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capital  of  a 
great  trading  colony.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  about  fifteen 
miles  into  the  country,  and  has  numerous  creeks  and 
jays ;  the  anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and 
ships  are  protected  from  ever}'  wind.  The  entrance 
io  this  fine  bay  is  between  two  gigantic  cliffs,  not  quite 
two  miles  apart.  On  the  most  southerly,  in  lat.  33° 
51'  30"  S.,  long.  151°  16'  30"  E.,  a  light-house  has 
been  erected,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  67  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  about  345  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance,  or  seven  miles  above 
Sydney,  up  what  is  called  the  Paramatta  River.  Ships 
come  close  up  to  the  wharves  and  stores  of  the  town, 
their  cargoes  being  hoisted  from  the  ship's  hold  into 
the  warehouses.  Sydney  is  consequently  the  empo- 
rium of  all  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  Australia, 
and  has  a  very  extensive  trade.  Down  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  fields  in  1851,  wool  was  by  far  the 
most  important  product  raised  in  the  colony.  The  in- 
crease of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  especially  the  latter,  in 
Australia  has  in  truth  been  altogether  extraordinary. 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1788,  neither  horse  nor  cow,  sheep  nor 
hog,  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  continent.  The  stock 
they  brought  with  them  was  limited  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  only  of  7  horses,  7  head  of  cattle,  29  sheep,  • 
19  goats,  and  74  pigs.  And  from  this  late  and  scanty 
stock,  assisted  by  a  few  subsequent  importations,  have 
been  derived  all  the  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  other 
useful  animals  now  to  be  found  in  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. For  a  while  the  rate  of  increase  was  compara- 
tively slow.  But  from  1810  down  to  1851,  when  the 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  gold  discovery  affected 
every  branch  of  industry,  the  multiplication  of  sheep 
and  other  stock,  especially  the  former,  has  been  rapid 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
account  of  the  sheep's  wool  annually  imported  from 
Australia  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  1840 : 

Years.                                  Pounds.  Years.  Pounds. 

1840 9,721,423  1847 26,056,815 

1S41 12,31)9,090  1848 30,034,567 

1842  12,950,671  1849 35,774,071 

1843 17,433,780  1850 39,018,221 

1844 17,589,712  1851 41.810,137 

1845 24,150,687  1852 43,197,301 

1846 21,865,270 

Down  to  1851  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  com- 
prised the  extensive  province  of  Port  Phillip,  now  Vic- 
toria. But  the  latter  was  then  separated  from  the 
former,  and  formed  into  an  independent  state,  with  a 
governor  and  Legislature  of  its  own. — See  MELBOURNE. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1851,  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  (exclusive  of  Victoria)  had  a  population 
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of  197,168.  It  had  also,  at  the  same  time,  152,057 
acres  under  crop,  116,397  horses,  1,375,257  head  of 
cattle,  and  7,396,895  sheep.  During  the  same  year 
the  value  of  the  imports  (mostly  from  England) 
amounted  to  £1,563,931,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
£1,790,912.  The  latter  comprised,  among  others,  the 
following  items,  viz. : 

Wool     .     . .  .15,268,4^3  Iba.  Value,  £828.302 

Gold  bullion.      144.120  oz.  17  dwt         "        463,336 

Tallow 84,464  cwt,  "        114.168 

Hides "          36,G25 

Whale  oil ...  6011  tons.  "          25,877 

with  neat  cattle,  flour  and  bread,  bones,  soap,  cedar, 
and  other  woods,  etc. 

Harbor  Dues,  etc. — The  colonial  Legislature  has  also, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1852,  suppressed  all  charges  on 
shipping  for  harbor  dues,  light-house  dues,  fees  on  en- 
tering and  clearing,  water  police  dues,  etc.  Sydney 
is  therefore  really  a  free  port.  See  articles  AUSTRA- 
LIA, MELBOURNE,  and  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Muntys,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Accounts  are  kept 
in  sterling  money ;  but  Spanish  dollars  are  most  abund- 
ant. They  pass  current  at  5s.  each.  The  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

Syra,  the  ancient  SJTOS,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  whose  salubrity  and  fertility  have 
been  celebrated  by  Homer  (POPE'S  Odyssey,  book  xv. 
v.  438,  etc.),  in  the  group  called  the  Northern  Cy- 
clades,  fifteen  miles  west  from  the  greater  Delos,  its 
port,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  being  in  lat.  37  °  26' 
30"  N.,  long.  24°  57'  E.  It  is  from  nine  to  ten  miles 
in  length,  by  about  five  in  breadth.  Though  rugged, 
it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  produces  garden  stuffs, 
wiiie,  olives,  figs,  cotton,  etc.,  with  a  little  barley. 
The  population  in  1830  was  set  down  by  Mr.  Urquhart 
at  4500 ;  but  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is  at  present 
(1853)  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  27,000. 

It  is  indebted  for  this  extraordinary  increase  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port 
and  its  central  situation,  which  have  made  it  a  con- 
siderable commercial  entrepot.  Though  small,  its  har- 
bor is  accessible  to  line-of-battle  ships.  The  holding 
ground  is  good,  and  it  has  in  its  centre  about  ten  fath- 
oms water.  Merchantmen  of  from  400  to  500  tons  bur- 
den moor  within  about  100  yards  of  the  wharves.  "Winds 
from  the  southeast  round  to  east-northeast  throw  in  a 
heavy  swell ;  but  the  port  is  well  protected  from  winds 
from  all  other  points.  A  light-house,  with  a  revolv- 
ing light,  has  been  erected  on  Gaicloro  Island,  about 
1^  mile  southeast  from  the  port.  Most  part  of  the 
trade  that  formerly  centred  at  Scio  is  now  carried  on 
here  ;  and  the  island  has  not  only  received  numerous 
immigrants  from  Scio,  but  also  from  many  other  parti 
of  Greece.  Great  Britain  and  most  European  power: 
have  consuls  in  Syra ;  and  it  is  also  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  Levant.  The 
town  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  The  oldest 
portion  occupies  the  summit  of  a  conical-shaped  hill, 
probably  the  site  of  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city. 
— See  TOUKNEFORT,  Voyage  du  Levant.  But  the  new 
streets  and  houses,  of  which  there  are  many,  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  has  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  animation.  Its  copious  spring  of 
pure  fresh  water  has  been  eulogized  by  Clarke  (Travels). 
In  1848  no  fewer  than  468  vessels  were  registered  at 
Syra,  being  a  greater  amount  of  shipping  than  belong- 
ed to  any  Greek  port. 

Syria  (with  Palestine),  a  large  division  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  mostly  between  lat.  31°  and  37°  N.,  and 


ong.  34°  30'  and  40°  E. ;  bounded  north  by  the  Ama- 
nian  Mountains,  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 
desert,  south  by  Arabia  Petnca,  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Estimated  area,  50,000  square  miles. 
Population  about  1,865,000,  mostly  Mohammedans, 
but  comprising  about  345,000  Greek  Christians,  200,000 
Maronites  and  Roman  Catholics,  175,000  ,k'\s-. 
Druses,  and  17,000  Metualis  and  Yezidis.  The  west, 
or  coast  portion,  is  mountainous ;  the  east  chiefly  an 
elevated  plain.  After  the  Dead  Sea,  the  principal 
lakes  are  those  of  Tiberias,  or  Genesareth,  and  Ilu- 
laah,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  some  sm  iller  ones 
exist  near  Damascus  and  Antioch.  The  surface  being 
very  uneven,  the  climate  and  products  vary  greatly 
within  short  distances.  Along  the  coasts  the  heat  is 
great,  and  the  orange,  banana,  and  date  flourish,  while 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  seen  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  elevated  plain  east 
of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  colder,  but  at  Aleppo 
frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and  snow  rarely  lies  on  the 
ground  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.  The  corn  is 
nearly  ripe  early  in  May ;  and  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber summer  heats  prevail,  unbroken  by  any  rain, 
though  tempered  in  the  west  by  sea-breezes.  It  is 
stated  that  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  ten  times  its  present  population ;  yet 
such  is  the  rude  method  of  agriculture,  the  depressed 
condition  and  insecurity  of  the  rural  population,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  taxation  and  government  regula- 
tions, that  in  bad  years  corn  must  frequently  be  im- 
ported from  Egjrpt  and  elsewhere.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum,  are  raised  in  the 
plains,  principally  in  the  Haouran,  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  granary  of  Syria.  Cotton  and  the 
mulberry  flourish  on  the  coast,  and  silk  is  produced  on 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  The  cotton  annually  raised  in 
the  south  is  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  £350,000 ; 
and  about  1700  cantars  of  silks,  10,700  cantars  of  to- 
bacco, from  8000  to  10,000  cantars  of  gall-nuts,  and 
300  cantars  of  madder  roots  are  annually  produced. 
Other  chief  products  are  sheeps'  wool,  olive-oil,  sugar, 
indigo,  scammony,  and  other  gums,  safflower,  dates, 
timber,  hides,  and  skins.  Sheep  and  other  live-stock 
form,  as  in  antiquity,  a  chief  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and,  all  merchandise  being  conveyed  on  the 
backs  of  animals,  it  is  estimated  that  the  transit  trade 
employs  80,000  beasts,  and  about  30,000  drivers.  About 
3500  okes  of  sponge  lished  on  the  coast  are  sent  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  annually ;  other  fisheries 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  as  is  mining  industry. 
Damascus  has  about  4000  looms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  and  the  same  manufacture  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Aleppo.  Cotton,  and 
some  woolen  fabrics,  shawls,  gold  and  silver  thread 
stuffs,  are  also  woven  there  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
total  produce  of  the  looms  of  Aleppo  is  estimated  at 
£250,000  in  annual  value.  Glass,  earthen-wares,  leath- 
er, and  soap,  are  made  in  the  above  and  other  towns ; 
and  in  Palestine  great  numbers  of  religious  ornaments 
are  manufactured  for  sale.  Commerce  is  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  want  of  roads,  those  that  exist  being  mere 
mule  or  camel  tracks;  also  by  the  deficiency  of  good 
harbors.  But  as  Syria  is  on  the  high  route  from  l!:ig- 
dad,  Mosul,  and  Erzeroum,  to  Mecca,  caravans  annu- 
ally traverse  it,  bringing  galls,  indigo.  Mocha  collVe, 
skins,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  other  Indian  manufac- 
tures, also  the  products  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia,  which  are  exchanged  here  for  European 
manufactures  and  cochineal. 
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Tacamahac,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagara  oc- 
mini;  and  likewise,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Populus 
boUamifera.  It  comes  in  large  oblong  masses  wrapped 
in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  very  brit- 
tle, and  easily  melted  when  heated.  When  pure,  it 
has  un  aromatic  smell,  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk,  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  water  hav- 
ing no  action  upon  it. — THOMSON'S  Chemistry. 

Tack,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower 
corners  of  the  courses  and  stay-sails  in  a  fixed  position 
•when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  obliquely. 
The.  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  rope  employed  to 
pull  out  the  lower  corner  of  a  studding-sail  or  driver  to 
the  extremity  of  its  boom.  The  mainsail  and  foresail  of 
a  .ship  are  furnished  with  a  tack  on  each  side,  which  is 
formed  of  a  thick  rope  tapering  to  the  end,  and  having 
a  knot  wrought  upon  the  largest  end,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  retained  in  the  clew  of  the  sail.  By  this  means 
one  tack  is  always  fastened  to  windward,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sheet  extends  the  sail  to  the  leeward. 

To  tack,  to  change  the  course  from  one  board  to 
another,  or  turn  the  ship  about  from  the  starboard  to 
the  larboard  tack  in  a  contrary  wind.  Thus,  a  ship 
being  close-hauled  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  turning 
her  prow  suddenly  to  windward,  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  wind  on  her  head  sails,  by  which  she  falls 
off  upon  the  line  of  the  starboard  tack.  Tacking  is 
also  used  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  to  employ  that 
maneuver  in  navigation  by  which  a  ship  makes  an 
oblique  progression  windward  in  a  zigzag  direction. 
This,  however,  is  more  usually  called  beating  or  turn- 
ing to  windward, 

Tackle,  a  machine  formed  by  the  communication 
of  a  rope  with  an  assemblage  of  blocks,  and  known  in 
mechanics  by  the  name  of  pulley.  Tackles  are  used 
in  a  ship  to  raise,  remove,  or  to  secure  weighty  bodies, 
to  support  the  masts,  or  to  extend  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging. They  are  movable  as  communicating  with  a 
runner,  or  fixed  as  being  hooked  in  an  immovable  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  are  more  or  less  complicated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce. 
The  application  of  the  tackle  to  mechanical  purposes 
is  called  hoisting  or  bowsing.  Ground  tackle  implies 
the  anchors,  cables,  etc. 

Tafferel,  the  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's  stern,  be- 
ing a  curved  piece  of  wood,  and  usually  ornamented 
•with  some  device  in  sculpture. 

Taffeta,  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  silken  man- 
ufacture, more  prized  formerly  than  now,  woven  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  worn  by  queens,  and  was 
first  made  in  England  by  John  Tyce,  of  Shoreditch, 
London,  41  Elizabeth,  1598.  —  STORK'S  Chron.  Taf- 
feta has  been  superseded  by  numerous  descriptions  of 
manufacture  more  esteemed  by  the  female  world. — 
HAYDN. 

Taganrog,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Don,  lat.  47°  12'  48"  N.,  long.  38°  39'  E.  Popula- 
tion, 18,000.  It  has  a  naval  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  etc. ; 
and  there  are  annual  fairs  in  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember. Taganrog  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  It  was  intended  by  its  illustri- 
ous founder,  Peter  the  Great,  to  replace  Azof,  the  an- 
cient emporium  of  the  Don,  the  port  of  which  had  be- 
come all  but  inaccessible ;  and  its  whole  consequence 
is  derived  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  being  the 
entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  countries  traversed  by 
that  great  river.  The  largest  portion  by  far  of  the 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
other  Turkish  ports,  but  a  good  deal  is  also  carried  on 
•with  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  ports  ;  and  there  is 
an  extensive  coasting  trade  with  Odessa  and  other 
Russian  ports.  In  1852  the  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries comprised,  among  other  articles,  1,102,047  chet- 


werts  wheat,  112,510  poods  tallow,  175,336  poods  wool, 
'2(5,194  poods  caviare,  34(5,380  chetwerts  linseed,  etc. 
Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  built  to  obviate  the  difiicul- 
ties  that  had  to  be  encountered  by  vessels  entering  the 
Don,  through  the  shallowncas  of  the  water,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  care  would  be  taken  to  place  it 
in  a  position  in  which  it  should  be,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
free  from  this  defect.  This  important  consideration 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  to  a  great  degree  over- 
looked. The  Gulf  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  ten  to  eleven  feet 
water,  and  even  these  can  not  approach  within  less 
than  about  700  yards  of  the  town.  They  are  princi- 
pally loaded  by  carts,  drawn  each  by  a  single  horse, 
the  expenses  being  so  very  considerable  that  it  costs 
from  120  to  150  copecks  to  ship  a  chetwert  of  wheat. 
Without,  however,  altering  the  position  of  the  town, 
these  defects  might  be  obviated  with  but  little  diffi- 
cult)7, by  constructing  a  wooden  pier  by  which  vessels 
in  the  roads  might  be  sheltered,  and  from  which  they 
might  be  laden. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
future  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  is  very  great,  being  the  natural  seat 
of  the  commerce  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
fertile  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Were  the  navigation  of  the  Don  improved,  and  fa- 
cilities given  to  foreigners  entering  the  sea,  the  ex- 
ports might  be  largely  increased,  even  with  recent 
prices,  which  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Odessa.  The  harvests  in  the  south  of  Russia  fluctu- 
ate very  greatly.  The  imports  into  the  Sea  of  Azof 
are  but  inconsiderable,  principally  consisting  of  Greek 
wines,  oils,  dry  salteries,  and  such  like  articles. 

Talc,  a  species  of  fossil  nearly  allied  to  mica.  It 
is  soft,  smooth,  greasy  to  the  feel,  and  may  be  split 
into  fine  plates  or  leaves,  which  are  flexible,  but  not 
elastic.  It  has  a  greenish,  whitish,  or  silver-like 
lustre.  The  leaves  are  transparent,  and  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  as  they  were  used  in 
ancient  Rome  (PLINY,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxvi.),  in  win- 
dows instead  of  glass.  In  Bengal  a  seer  of  talc  costs 
about  two  rupees,  and  will  sometimes  yield  a  dozen 
panes  12  inches  by  9,  or  10  by  10,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  mass,  transparent  enough  to  allow  ordinary  sub- 
jects to  be  seen  at  twentj'  or  thirty  yards'  distance. 
It  should  be  chosen  of  a  beautiful  pearl  color ;  but  it 
has,  in  general,  either  a  yellowish  or  faint  blue  tinge. 
Its  pure  translucent  flakes  are  frequently  used  by  the 
Indians  for  ornamenting  the  bawbles  employed  in  their 
ceremonies.  Talc  is  employed  in  the  composition  of 
rouge  vegetal.  The  Romans  prepared  with  it  a  beau- 
tiful blue,  by  combining  it  with  the  coloring  fluid  of 
particular  kinds  of  testaceous  animals.  The  talc 
brought  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  is  called  in  com- 
merce Venetian  talc.  Several  varieties  are  found  in 
India  and  CeA'lon. —  THOMSON'S  Chemistry;  REES' 
Cyclopedia;  MILBUKN'S  Oriental  Commerce ;  AINSHE'S 
Mat.  Indica. 

Talent  signifies  both  a  weight  and  a  coin  very  com- 
mon among  the  ancients,  but  very  different  among 
different  nations.  The  common  Attic  talent  of  weight 
contains  60  Attic  minae,  or  6000  Attic  drachmas ;  and 
weighed,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  59  Ibs.  11  oz. 
17y  grs.  English  Troy  weight.  There  was  another 
Attic  talent,  by  some  said  to  consist  of  80,  by  others 
of  100  minaj.  The  Egyptian  talent  was  80  minx  ;  the 
Antiochian  also  80 ;  the  Ptolemaic  of  Cleopatra  80^ 
that  of  Alexandria,  96 ;  and  the  insular  talent,  120.  In 
the  valuation  of  money,  the  Grecian  talent,  according 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  60  minae  ;  or,  reckon- 
ing the  mina  at  £3  4*.  Id.,  equal  to  ,£193  Ibs.  The 
Syrian  talent,  in  this  valuation,  consisted  of  15  Attic 
minse,  the  Ptolemaic  of  20,  the  Antiochian  of  60,  the 
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^  Euboean  of  GO,  the  Babylonic  of  70,  the  greater  Attic 
of  80,  the  Tyrian  of  80,  the  Egina?an  of  100,  the  Rho- 
dian  of  100,  and  the  Egyptian  of  80  mina?.  There  is 
another  talent  much  more  ancient,  which  Dr.  Arlmth- 
not  calls  the  Homeric  talent  of  gold,  which  seems  to 
have  weighed  six  Attic  drachms,  or  three  Dorics,  a 
Doric  weighing  very  little  more  than  a  guinea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  talent  some  reckon  the  treasure  of 
King  David,  particularly  that  mentioned  1  Chron.  xx. 
14,  which,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  would 
amount  iu  gold  talents  to  the  value  of  £547,500,000, 
and  the  silver  to  above  £342,000.  As  David  reigned 
in  Judea  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  Homer  and  he  might  use  the  same  numeral  talent 
of  gold.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds 
of  talents,  the  little  and  the  great  talent.  The  little 
was  the  common  talent ;  and  whenever  they  say  sim- 
ply talentum,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  this.  The 
little  talent  was  60  minte  or  Roman  pounds,  the  mina 
or  pound  being  estimated  at  100  drachmae  or  denarii. 
It  was  also  estimated  at  twenty-four  great  sesterces, 
which  amounted  to  £60.  The  great  talent  exceeded 
the  less  by  one-third  part.  Budaeus  computes  that  the 
little  talent  of  silver  was  worth  £75  sterling,  and  the 
greater  £99  6*.  8d.  sterling.  The  greater  of  gold  was 
worth  £1125  sterling. 

Talent,  as  a  species  of  money  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  sometimes  used  for  a  gold  coin,  the  same  with 
the  shekel  of  gold,  called  also  stater,  and  weighing 
only  four  drachms.  The  Hebrews  reckoned  by  these 
talents,  as  we  do  by  pounds,  etc.  Thus  a  million  of 
gold,  or  a  million  of  talents  of  gold,  among  them  was  a 
million  of  shekels,  or  nummi ;  the  nummus  of  gold  be- 
ing the  same  weight  with  the  shekel ;  viz.,  4  drachms. 
But  the  Hebrew  talent  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
called  dear,  was  equivalent  to  that  of  3000  shekels,  or 
113  Ibs.  10  oz.  1  dwt.  lOf  grs.  English  Troy  weight., 
according  to  Arbuthnot's  computation. — E.  B.  See 
COINS. 

Tallow  (Fr.  Suff;  Ger.  Talg;  It.  Sevo,  Sego;  Russ. 
Salo,  toplenoe;  Sp.  Sebo),  animal  fat  melted  and  separa- 
ted from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  Its  qual- 
ity depends  partly  on  the  animal  from  which  it  has 
been  prepared,  but  more,  perhaps,  on  the  care  taken  in 
its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has  a  peculiar 
heavy  odor.  When  pure,  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and 
nearly  insipid ;  but  the  tallow  of  commerce  has  usually 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  divided,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  purity  and  consistence,  into  candle  and  soap 
tallow.  Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  importance.  It 
is  manufactured  into  candles  and  soap,  and  is  extens- 
ively used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and  in  various 
processes  of  the  arts.  The  exports  of  tallow  from  Rus- 
sia amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  3,810,000  poods,  or 
137,160,000  Ibs.  a  year. — TEGOBOKSKI,  Forces  Produc- 
tives  de  la  Jtussie,  i.  233.  Of  this  immense  supply,  the 
export  of  the  largest  portion  is  to  England  ;  the  re- 
mainder being  exported  to  Prussia,  France,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  Turkey,  etc. 

We  borrow  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Borrisow,  on  the 
commerce  of  Petersburg,  the  following  details  with 
respect  to  the  tallow  trade  of  that  city  :  Tallow  is  di- 
vided into  different  sorts  ;  namely,  white  and  yellow 
candle  tallow,  and  common  and  Siberian  soap  t/i//<»r ; 
although  it  is  allowed  that  the  same  sort  often  differs 
in  quality.  Tallow  is  brought  to  Petersburg  from 
the  interior;  and  the  best  soap  tallow  from  Siberia, 
by  various  rivers,  to  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thence  by 
the  canal  of  Schlusselburg  to  the  Neva.  Yellow  can- 
dle tallow,  when  good,  should  be  clean,  dry,  hard  when 
broken,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  color  throughout.  The 
white  candle  tallow,  when  good,  is  white,  brittle,  hard, 
dry,  and  clean.  The  best  white  tallow  is  brought  from 
Woronesch.  As  for  soap  tallow,  the  more  greasy  and 
yellow  it  is,  the  better  the  quality.  That  from  Si-  i 
beria  is  the  purest,  and  commonly  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  the  other  sorts.  The  exports  of  tallow  , 


from  Petersburg  in  1852  amounted  to  2,062,101  poods. 
Formerly  the  oil  and  tallow  warehouses  were  the  same, 
and  this  occasioned  great  difficulties  in  shipping,  be- 
cause all  vessels  or  lighters  taking  in  tallow  or  oil 
were  obliged  to  haul  down  to  the  ambare,  and  wait  in 
rotation  for  their  cargoes.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
when  much  business  was  doing,  a  vessel  was  often  de- 
tained for  several  weeks  at  the  ambare  before  she  could 
get  her  cargo  on  board.  Now  the  tallow  and  oil  ware- 
houses are  separated,  and  even'  article  has  its  own 
place.  When  a  shipment  of  tallow  is  made,  the  agent 
is  furnished  by  the  selector  (bracker)  with  a  sample 
from  each  cask.  Captains,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
freight,  usually  load  some  casks  of  tallow  upon  deck ; 
but  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  avoid 
this,  if  possible,  because  the  tallow  loses,  through  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  considerably,  both  in  weight  and  qual- 
ity. One  hundred  and  twenty  poods  of  tallow,  gross 
weight,  make  a  Petersburg  last,  and  63  poods  a  ton. 
The  value  of  the  tallow  exported  from  Russia  is  said 
by  M.  Tegoborski  to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about 
3,871,000  roubles,  or  about  $15,500,000. 

EXPOBTS   OF   DOMESTIC   TALLOW  FROM   THE   UNITED    STATES 
DURING  THE    YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,  1S5T. 


Whither  exported. 

IVmnK 

Value. 

1  >unish  West  Indies  

8,750 
26,5ST 
436 
14,706 
1,773,  452 
2.750 
1,455,563 
638,110 
2,679 
2,700 
4,511 
40,000 
3,163 
885,316 
8,853 
1,100 
4,660 
12,132 
14,333 
267,887 
576,561 

$1,068 
3,320 
68 
1.724 
208,046 
35S 
149,332 
80,eT8 
362 
270 
624 
4,8*) 
882 
105.366 
1,010 
120 
604 
1.305 
1,736 
31,421 
60,006 

Hamburg  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

England  

Malta  

Other  British  North  Am.  Possessions 
British  West  Indies  

British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

French  North  American.  Possessions 
Cuba  

Porto  Kico  

Azores  

Hayti  

Mexico  .... 

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Chili  

Total  

5.6<>S.3ir> 

$632.286 

IMPOBTS  OF  TAM.OIV  INTO  TIIK  I'XITED  STATES  FOR  TIIH 
^  KAII  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Whence  imported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

21,710 

r.tw 

64 

32,420 
&T4 
16,388 

86,965 

$1,721 
427 
69 
2,601 
39 
1,108 

British  West  Indies  

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

British  East  Indies  

Mexico  

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic 
Sandwich  Islands  

Total  

166,548 

$12,507 

Tally  Trade,  the  name  given  to  a  system  of  deal- 
ing carried  on  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  by 
which  shop-keepers  furnish  certain  articles  on  credit 
to  their  customers,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  stip- 
ulated price  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  installments. 
In  London  there  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  tally-shops 
of  note,  and  from  500  to  600  on  a  smaller  scale.  They 
are  also  spread  over  the  country  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  the  manufacturing:  districts.  The 
customers  of  the  tally-shops  are  mostly  women,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  wives  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
porters,  etc.,  servant  girls,  and  females  of  loose  char- 
acter. Few  only  of  the  more  respectable  classes  have 
been  infatuated  enough  to  resort  to  them. 

Tamarinds  (Ger.  Tamarindcn;  Yr.  Tamarms;  It. 
and  Sp.  Tamarindo ;  Arab.  Umblie;  Hind.  Tintiri),  the 
fruit  of  the  Tamarindvs  Jnrl/rn,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  In 
the  "West  Indies  the  pods  or  fruit,  being  gathered  when 
ripe,  and  freed  from  the  shelly  fragments,  are  placed 
in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  sirup  poured  over  them, 
till  the  cask  be  filled ;  the  sirup  pervades  ever}'  part 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  cool,  the  cask  is 
headed  for  sale.  The  East  India  tamarinds  are  darker 
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colored  and  drier,  and  are  said  to  be  preserved  without 
sugar.  When  good,  tamarinds  are  free  from  any  de- 
gree of  mustiness  ;  the  seeds  are  hard,  flat,  and  clean  ; 
the  strings  tough  and  entire ;  and  a  clean  knife  thrust 
into  them  does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper.  They 
should  be  preserved  in  closely-covered  jars. — THOM- 
SON'S Dispensatory.  The  tamarind-tree  was  very  early 
introduced  into  England,  where  it  sometimes  is  known 
to  flower ;  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  would  prosper  in  favorable  localities  in  some  of 
our  Southern  States,  and  probably  mature  its  fruit. 
There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  species  of  this  genus  ;  but 
the  West  Indian  tamarind,  believed  to  be  only  a  vari- 
ety, differs  much  from  the  East  Indian,  in  the  form  of 
its  fruit  and  the  number  of  its  seeds. 

Tampico,  or  Santa  Ana  de  Tamaulipas,  a 
sea-port  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  depart- 
ment, and  215  miles  north-northwest  from  Vera  Cruz, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tampico.  Population, 
7000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  has  some 
good  dwellings  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  military 
and  naval  hospitals,  some  public  monuments,  and  well- 
supplied  markets.  It  is  better  drained  and  less  un- 
healthy than  formerly.  Principal  exports  are  specie, 
hides,  tallow,  bones,  and  jerked  beef. 

IMPORTS  INTO  TAJIPIOO  FUOM  TOE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  THE 

ESTIMATE!)  DUTIES. 
Years.  Amount  of  Cargoes.    Import  Duties. 

1851 $273,704  $205,278 

1852 196,936  147,702 

1853 843,564  632,673 

The  exports  hence  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1837  amounted  to  $1,283,157,  whereas  the  returns 
of  the  year  1855  only  amount  to  the  sum  of  $208,571. 
In  1834  the  total  amount  of  specie  from  this  port  was, 
by  official  returns,  $9,165,178,  of  which  over  $2,000,000 
went  to  the  United  States,  the  balance  to  Europe.  A 
serious  drawback  to  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  United  States  is  the  want  of 
direct  steam  conveyances.  The  geographical  position 
of  Tampico  has  many  advantages  over  any  other  port 
in  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  San 
Luis  Potosi,  where  goods  can  be  sent  at  50  per  cent. 
less  in  the  charges  of  freight  than  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
San  Luis  being  the  key  to  all  the  principal  places  in 
the  sections  of  the  country  whose  commerce  is  supplied 
with  foreign  goods,  and  the  spot  where  the  goods  meet 
from  the  states  of  Durango,  Jalisco,  Guanajuato,  and 
Zacatecas,  these  being  the  principal  mining  states  in 
the  republic.  There  were  twelve  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  English  packets,  bringing  to  Tampico  3431 
quicksilver  flasks,  and  taking  thence  cargoes  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  $3,459,061 ;  which,  added  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  other  outward  cargoes,  makes  a  total 
of  $3,994,772. 

RETURNS  OP  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  AT  THE  POET 
OP  TAMPICO  DURING  THE  YEAK  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1854. 


Natii 


American  vessels  . 
Mexican         " 
Spanish         " 
French          ' ' 
English          "       . 
Danish  " 

Total. . . 


Tons. 


2:175 

2764 

285 

2100 

895 

280 


Value  of  In 
ports. 


$260,363 
216,700 
06,100 
530,382 
493.140 
111,335 


$1,678,026 


30.il 
2650 

285 

22i)6 

805 

280 


9407 


$208,471 
61,890 
26,450 

238^  000 
900 


$535,711 


Tanning.  The  process  of  tanning  leather  with  the 
bark  of  trees  was  early  practiced  by  various  nations. 
The  use  of  tan  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from 
Holland  by  William  III.,  for  raising  orange-trees.  It 
was  discontinued  until  about  1719,  when  ananas  were 
first  brought  into  England.  Since  then  tan  has  been 
in  general  use  in  gardening.  Great  improvements 
were  made  in  tanning  in  1795,  et  seq. 

Tapestry,  an  art  of  weaving  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens  ;  and  hence  its  original  workers  in  France 
were  called  Sarazinois.  The  invention  of  tapestry 
hangings  belongs  (the  date  is  not  mentioned)  to  the 
Netherlands.— GUICCIAKDIXI.  Manufactured  in  France 
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under  Henry  IV.,  by  artists  invited  from  Flanders, 
160G.  The  art  was  brought  into  England  by  William 
Sheldon,  and  the  first  manufactory  of  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  17  James  I., 
1619.— SALMON.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  art  of  tapes- 
try was  much  improved  in  France. —  See  GOI:KI.IX 
TAPESTKY.  Very  early  instances  of  making  tapestry 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  also  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  so  that  the  Saracen  manufacture  is  a  revival  of 
the  art.  For  the  tapestry  wrought  by  Matilda  of  En- 
gland, see  BATEAUX,  Tapestry,  p.  74. 

Tapioca,  a  species  of  starch  or  white  coarse  pow- 
der derived  from  the  roots  of  the  bitter  cassava  (Jatropa 
manikof),  an  American  plant  raised  all  over  South 
America,  but  principally  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  called 
mandioc  or  manioc.  The  roots  of  the  plant,  being  peel- 
ed, are  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  kind  of  bag  made  of 
rushes ;  the  juice  which  is  forced  out  by  this  process 
being  a  deadly  poison,  and  employed  as  such  by  the 
Indians  to  poison  their  arrows.  But  the  residuum,  or 
farinaceous  matter  remaining  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  juice,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  makes  excellent 
bread.  Tapioca,  as  stated  above,  is  prepared  from  this 
residuum ;  and  being  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of  puddings.  When 
dressed,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  sago. 

Tar  (Fr.  Gondron;  Ger.  Tkeer;  It.  Catrame ;  Pol. 
Smola  gesta ;  Russ.  Degot,  Smola  shitJcaja ;  Swed.  Tjara), 
a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pine  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them 
in  a  close,  smothering  heat. 

EXPORTS  OF  TAB  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAE 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whit  he 


Deported. 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

England 

Scotland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada 

Other  British  North  Am.  Possessions 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  North  American  Possessions 

French  West  Indies 

French  G  uiana 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Kico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Azores 

Two  Sicilies 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ports  in  Africa 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Kepublic  . . . 

Argentine  Kepublic 

Chili 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific 

China 

Whale-fisheries 

Total,  year  1S56-7 


2 

$4 

370 

832 

800 

1,773 

198 

228 

7,032 

8,213 

85 

210 

370 

827 

723 

1,612 

27,253 

63,498 

12,742 

26,680 

270 

661 

130 

247 

2,471 

9.470 

6,243 

13,533 

2,857 

5,350 

210 

606 

1,478 

3,158 

805 

1,687 
1,907 

8,388 

17,929 

3,722 

5,C33 

1,929 

2,359 

169 

402 

598 

1,239 

442 

817 

1,096 

2,766 

60 

132 

659 

1,949 

3,215 

7.511 

476 

1,114 

285 

646 

50 

120 

75 

166 

290 

58S 

815 

1,062 

150 

300 

400 

825 

1,373 

3,011 

277 

573 

230 

460 

969 

2,676 

59 

131 

1,224 

3,570 

777 

1,573 

1,380 

2,754 

250 

506 

678 

1,399 

472 

1,218 

350 

777 

250 

549 

339 

1,109 

26 

108 

350 

1,166 

19 

76 

'.  6,731 

$•208,610 
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Tar  is  an  artic  of  great  commercial  importance,  j 
The  process  followed  in  making  it  has  been  described 
as  follows  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  The  situation  most  favor- 
able to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ; 
because  the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  princi- 
pally extracted,  are  always  most  productive  in  such 
places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground 
(generally  in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill),  and 
the  roots  of  the  fir,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of 
the  same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same 
conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole  is 
then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  volatile  parts 
from  being  dissipated,  which  by  means  of  a  heavjr 
wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper,  worked  sep- 
arately by  two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as 
firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack  of  billets 
is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  fir  takes 
place,  without  flame,  as  in  making  charcoal.  During 
this  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and  a  cast-iron  pan 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which 
projects  through  the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  placed 
beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid  as  it  comes  away. 
As  fast  as  the  barrels  are  filled  they  are  bunged  and 
ready  for  immediate  exportation.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar 
is  by  a  kind  of  distillation  per  descensum  ;  the  turpen- 
tine, melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of 
the  fir,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal." 

Tare,  an  abatement  or  deduction  made  from  the 
weight  of  a  parcel  of  goods,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  chest,  cask,  bag,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  contain- 
ed. Tare  is  distinguished  into  real  tare,  customary 
tare,  and  average  tare.  The  first  is  the  actual  weight 
of  the  package ;  the  second  its  supposed  weight  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  among  merchants  ;  and  the  third 
is  the  medium  tare,  deduced  from  weighing  a  few  pack- 
ages, and  taking  it  as  the  standard  for  the  whole.  In 
some  commercial  cities  tares  are  generally  fixed  by 
custom.  The  prevailing  practice,  as  to  all  goods  that 
can  be  unpacked  without  injury,  both  at  the  custom- 
house and  among  merchants,  is  to  ascertain  the  real 
tare.  Sometimes,  however,  the  buyer  and  seller  make 
a  particular  agreement  about  it. 

Tare,  Vetch,  or  Fitch,  a  plant  (Vicia  sativa, 
Linn.)  that  is  cultivated  principally  for  its  stem  and 
leaves,  which  are  used  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle  ;  but  partly,  also,  for  its  seed.  Horses 
thrive  better  upon  tares  than  upon  clover  and  rye 
grass  ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon  them  give  most  milk. 
The  seed  is  principally  used  in  the  feeding  of  pigeons 
and  other  poultry. 

Tariff,  or  Tarif.  First,  a  list  of  certain  goods,  mer- 
chandise, etc. ;  then  a  list  of  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports of  such  articles.  This  word,  like  many  others 
used  in  commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  in  which 
it  is  tariffa;  this  again,  like  numerous  other  expres- 
sions relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  comes  from 
the  East.  In  Persian  it  is  tarif;  in  Arabian  the  verb 
arf  signifies  to  know,  which  in  the  second  form  becomes 
tarif,  signifying  to  make  knoicn.  The  substantive  de- 
rived from  the  verb  therefore  signifies  notification.  The 
principles  of  a  tariff  depend  upon  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  state  by  which  it  is  framed ;  and  the  details  are 
constantly  fluctuating  with  the  change  of  interests,  and 
with  the  wants  of  the  government  or  community,  or 
in  pursuance  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations. 
The  British  tariff  underwent  seven  important  changes 
between  the  years  1772  and  1842 ;  viz.,  in  1787,  in  1809, 
in  1819,  in  18*25,  in  1833,  and  in  1842.  Finally,  on  26th 
June,  1846,  the  rojral  assent  was  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  noted  tariff — a  measure  which  canceled  the  du- 
ties on  several  hundred  articles,  and  pressed  upon  the 
countrj'  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 

The  able  report  of  L.  D.  Campbell,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1856,  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  is  a  just  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 


protective  (not  prohibitive)  system ;  and  as  such,  and 
as  being  the  report  upon  which  our  present  tariff  was 
mainly  constructed,  we  need  not  apologize  for  giving 
extended  extracts.  The  moderately  protective  tariff 
is  essential  in  the  early  commercial  and  manufacturing 
stages  of  a  country.  And  the  fact  that  free  trade  may 
at  some  future  time  be  advantageous  to  us  does  not 
prove  its  present  necessity.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
though  generally  assenting  to  the  asserted  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  revenue  alone  can  justify  the  imposition  of 
duties,  yet  the  proofs  and  statistics  given  prove  too 
much,  and  prove  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  duties 
are  not  alone  necessary  for  revenue,  but  may  be  neces- 
sary for  protection. 

Principle  and  Policy  of  the  Proposition. — The  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  duties 
upon  imports  is  made  by  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage to  rest,  first,  upon  the  principle  that "  the  purposes 
of  revenue  alone  can  justify  their  imposition;"  and, 
second,  upon  the  policy  of  "reducing  the  tariff  of  du- 
ties upon  imports,  as  the  means  of  reducing  the  revenue 
to  the  amount  annually  needed  for  the  prudent  and 
economical  administration  of  public  affairs." 

The  recommendation  of  the  message,  thus  analyzed, 
affords  a  principle  which  the  President  contents  him- 
self with  saying  "is  so  generally  conceded,  that,  in  re- 
adjusting the  impost  tables  and  schedules,  which  un- 
questionably require  essential  modifications,  a  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  is  not  an- 
ticipated," and  a  policy  which  he  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner undertake  to  verify  or  illustrate.  It  stands  in  the 
message  as  a  position  assumed  without  proof,  or  as  too 
plain  to  require  demonstration. 

Revenue  limited  by  Expenditures. — Your  committee 
perceive  only  one  sense  in  which  the  President's  doc- 
trine concerning  the  purpose  for  which  import  duties 
may  be  imposed  can  be  regarded  as  generally  conceded. 
Imposts  employed  as  a  measure  of  taxation  must  be 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  they  miss  the  controlling  object  of  their  imposition. 

Taxes  of  every  kind  must  be  levied  at  once  up  to 
the  necessities,  and  within  the  limits  of  government 
expenses ;  in  other  words,  the  gross  amount  of  revenue 
must  be  regulated  by  the  demand  of  the  government 
for  its  current  expenses ;  and,  where  foreign  imports 
are  selected  by  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  its  support,  the  tax  imposed  must  be  determ- 
ined in  amount  by  the  requirements  of  the  national 
tueasury. 

Thus  far  it  is  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  revenue 
alone  can  justify  their  imposition ;  and  thus  far  the 
doctrine  of  the  message  is  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  American  people.  But  tariffs  have  other 
legitimate  purposes,  and  are  capable  of  other  and  im- 
portant uses,  while  kept  in  strict  conformity  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  treasury. 

Impost  Systems  of  all  Nations  protective  of  their  pro- 
ductive Industry. — Our  own  Policy  persistently  governed 
by  this  Intention. — The  protection  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, by  means  of  duties  laid  upon  foreign  imports,  is 
one  of  the  purposes  which  characterize  the  impost  53-3- 
tems  of  all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  whose  rank 
entitles  them  to  consideration  as  authorities  with  us. 
This  policy,  since  its  adoption  by  the  first-class  na- 
tions, has  undergone  changes  corresponding  to  changes 
of  condition,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  the  prin- 
ciple has  never  been  abandoned.  The  Continent  of 
Europe  holds  it  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  Great  Britain, 
by  working  it  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  beneficial  serv- 
ice, has  thoroughly  justified  the  theory.  Her  expe- 
rience is  its  most  perfect  demonstration.  In  the  United 
States  the  doctrine  has  its  disciples  and  supporters  as 
numerous  and  influential  as  principles,  rightly  under- 
stood, ever  secured  among  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
people.  In  the  forty  years  of  controversy  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  in  this  country,  the  opposing  theory 
has  never  obtained  a  victory  or  a  concession  which  can 
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in  any  way  entitle  its  advocates  to  claim  possession  of 
the  Held.  Fifteen  general  acts  of  legislation  have 
made  ;is  many  changes  in  the  details  of  our  tariff  laws, 
but  none  of  them  has  yielded  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  to  our  national  industry. 

Duties  h'fs  than  protective,  Fhictiiatlnns  of  the  Rev- 
enue, and  Viciiisitiulcs  in  the,  Jiuainess  of  the  Country. — 
The  compromise  of  1833,  of  all  the  general  acts  of 
Congress  imposing  duties  upon  imports,  alone  seems 
to  yield  prospectively  to  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue without  effectual  incidental  protection.  It  is 
the  only  instance  of  a  horizontal  rate  of  duties  carried 
below  the  point  of  adequate  encouragement  of  our 
home  industry.  But  even  under  this  act,  the  level 
20  per  cent,  which  its  provisions  contemplated  was 
not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842. 
Till  that  date  the  successive  reductions  of  all  excess  in 
the  rates  over  20  per  cent,  continued  to  wear  the  dis- 
criminating features  of  the  protective  tariff,  which  it 
modified,  although  the  rates  ran  below  the  point  of 
protection ;  and  its  large  free  list  decidedly  expressed 
the  same  intention.  Nine  years'  experience  of  the 
operation  of  this  act  abundantly  manifested  its  unfit- 
ness  for  any  of  the  purposes  which,  a  policy  of  imposts 
should  answer.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  declined 
in  four  years  from  twenty-nine  millions  to  eleven ; 
rose  again  in  two  years  to  twenty-three ;  sunk  the 
next  year  to  thirteen  and  a  half ;  and  stood  three  years 
afterward  at  eighteen  millions.  The  vicissitudes  in 
the  business  of  the  countrj",  and  the  disasters  which 
its  monetarj-  interests  encountered  in  this  period,  are 
well  remembered.  They  are  indicated  sufficiently  by 
the  following  facts.  The  price  of  flour  in  1837  was 
$10  25  per  barrel ;  in  1842  it  had  fallen  to  $6.  In 
1836  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  public 
lands  were  sold ;  in  1842  less  than  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth.  In  1836  cotton  was  at  16'8  cents  per  lb., 
in  1842  at  8*1  cents  per  Ib.  The  export  had  in  six 
years  risen  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds, 
and  the  total  value  had  fallen  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  tariff  of  1842  was  a  convulsive  reaction  of  the 
national  sentiment,  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  under  the  operation  of  the  system  of  the  Com- 
promise Act. 

The  general  bankruptcj-  of  the  people  which  had 
resulted  was  reflected  by  a  corresponding  bankruptcy 
of  the  national  treasury.  In  1836  a  surplus  fund  of 
twenty-eight  millions  had  been  disposed  of  by  order- 


ing that  amount  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  ;  but 
sixteen  months  afterward  the  fourth  installment  of  that 
deposit  was  arrested  by  the  necessities  of  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  in  six  j'ears  from  the  date  of  the  act  required 
to  relieve  the  plethora,  it  was  fifty-four  millions  in 
debt ! 

The  single  instance  of  a  tariff  that  looked  to  revenue 
only,  and  had  the  opportunity  to  practically  demon- 
strate its  working  qualities,  thus  proved  itself  to  be  the 
only  one  ever  put  upon  its  trial  wholly  incapable  of 
answering  that  special  intention,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  proved  more  mischievous  to  every  other  object 
which  the  system  of  import  duties  affects,  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Established  Principles  of  our  Revenue  System. — Your 
committee,  feeling  well  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  the 
nation  in  respect  to  all  the  points  involved  in  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  import  duties  is  sufficient!}'  mani- 
fest, think  it  well  to  state  its  principal  doctrines  for  the 
service  which  such  a  statement  will  render  to  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  this  report : 

I.  The  revenue  of  the  government  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  duties  upon  imports, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  without  resorting  to 
internal  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 

II.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  import  duties, 
amounting  in  the  average,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  to   six-sevenths  of  the  resources  relied 
upon,  shall  be  levied  under  direction  of  the  following 
principles :  1st.  No  more  monejr  shall  be  collected  than 
is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  econom- 
ically administered.     2d.  The  duties  shall  be  imposed 
so  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class, 
or  section,  or  interest. 

III.  Conforming  to  the  objects  and  limitations  of 
these  rules,  certain  kinds  of  imports  shall  be  subject  to 
varied  rates  of  duty,  and  certain  others  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  duty,  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  foster 
and  promote  home  production  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation  ;  taking  care  to  distribute  the  protection 
so  afforded  over  every  interest  of  the  people  as  equally 
as  possible. 

Revenue  accruing  under  High  and  Low  Tariffs,  re- 
spectively, in  the  last  thirty-two  Years. — Let  us  see  how 
either  of  these  points,  thus  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  calculation,  is  sustained  or  contradicted  by  the  his- 
tory of  our  foreign  commerce  in  the  last  thirty-two 
years : 
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Productiveness  of  the  higher  and  lower  Tariffs  of 
thirty-Jive  Years.  Steadiness  of  the  former:  Unsteadi- 
ness of  the  latter. — The  income  from  customs,  under  the 
same  tariff,  rose  from  thirteen  millions  in  1821,  to  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  millions  in  1822.  Under  the  tariff  of 
1824,  from  1825  to  1828,  it  rose  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  and  a  quarter  millions  ;  under  that  of  1828,  from 
1829  to  1832,  it  rose  gradually  from  twenty-two  and  a 
half  to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  millions.  Under  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1833,  which  reduced  the  duties  un- 
der the  act  of  1832,  by  biennially  deducting  one -tenth 
of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent.,  from  and  after  the  31st 
of  December,  1833,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1841, 
when  one  half  of  the  remaining  excess  was  struck  off, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  other  half  thereof, 
the  revenue  from  the  customs  rose  in  the  first  three 
years  of  its  operation  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three 
and  a  half  millions ;  in  the  next  year,  1837,  sunk  to 
eleven  millions — falling  twelve  and  a  half  millions  in 
one  year — and  rose  again  in  1839  to  twenty-three  mill- 
ions, another  difference  of  twelve  millions  in  two  years. 
In  1840  it  ran  down  nine  and  a  half  millions,  and  in 
two  years  more  rose  four  and  a  half  millions. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
the  customs  amounted  to  no  more  than  sixteen  mill- 
ions ;  the  three  following  years  it  stood  very  steadilv 
at  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  a  half,  and  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  millions,  respectively.  In  the  years 
1846-'47,  during  seven  months  of  which  the  present 
tariff  was  in  operation,  the  customs  fell  two  and  a  half 
millions ;  in  the  following  j-ear  of  famine  in  Europe 
they  rose  eight  millions ;  in  the  year  1848-'49  they 
declined  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  increased  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions. 
In  the  year  1850-'ol  they  rose  again  nine  and  a  half 
millions  above  the  preceding  year ;  in  18ol-'52  they 
declined  one  and  three-quarter  millions ;  in  1852-'53 
they  rose  eleven  and  three-quarter  millions;  in  1853-'54 
they  again  increased  five  millions ;  and  in  1854-'55  fell 
eleven  millions. 

Fluctuations  of  the  Customs,  and  Tendency  to  Excess 
under  the  same  low-duty  Tariff.  —  In  this  summary  it 
will  be  perceived  that  within  the  last  nine  j-ears  the 
revenue  from  customs  has  five  times  varied  from  the 
amounts  yielded  in  the  years  immediatelj'  preceding 
these  several  changes,  from  eight  to  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  During  these  nine  years  the  present  tariff 
was  in  operation,  and  an  unvarying  rate  of  duties  was 
charged  upon  the  imports.  Its  changes  of  productive- 
ness to  the  revenue  have  been  changes  of  increase,  in- 
deed, but  not  in  any  balancing  proportion  to  the  natu- 
rally increasing  expenditure  of  a  growing  population  ; 
for  we  find  by  statement  No.  23,  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  that  the  consumption  of  foreign  imports,  per 
capita,  rose  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  period  from 
$6  60  to  $10 ;  and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  after  all 
ordinary  expenditures,  and  the  payment  of  over  forty 
millions  of  the  public  debt  besides,  is  conclusive  of  this 
point. 

Your  committee  have  not  in  these  statements  con- 
sidered the  causes  of  the  great  disparity  of  the  reve- 
nues yielded  to  the  treasury  by  the  different  rates  of 
duty  levied  upon  foreign  imports.  They  have  been 
looking  simply  to  the  question  how  far,  and  to  what 
effect,  impost  percentages  of  themselves  affect  the 
revenue.  For  the  proposition  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration by  the  President  and  Secretary  embraces 
no  more,  either  of  facts  or  principles,  than  the  naked 
assumption  that  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  of 
itself  must  work  a  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

"  Low  Duties  yield  the  larger  Revenue."  The  Doc- 
trine and  Experience  of  the  Past. — That  this  doctrine  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  a  large  and  varied 
experience,  covering  and  embracing  every  variety  of 
conditions  which  can  affect  the  question,  is  abundantly 
manifested  by  the  statistics  presented.  Indeed  the  di- 
rectly opposite  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  advo- 


cates of  low  duties  in  all  controversies  which  the  mat- 
ter has  hitherto  undergone.  In  1845,  pending  the  Dis- 
cussion which  substituted  the  present  reduced  tariff 
for  the  higher  one  of  1842,  it  was  argued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  that 
the  larger  revenue  is  produced  by  the  lower  rates  of 
duty.  He  saj's,  "  The  revenue  from  adralorrm  duties 
last  year  exceeded  that  realized  from  specific  dutie>. 
although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only 
23-57  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties 
41-30,  presenting  another  strong  proof  that  lower  du- 
ties increase  the  revenue."  And  again,  he  suvs. 
"  While  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  horizontal 
of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience 
proves  that,  as  a  general  rule,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
will  yield  the  largest  revenue." 

This  principle,  which  is  a  sound  one,  does  not  apply 
to  either  of  the  extremes  of  impost  rates,  for  the  one 
may  be  carried  up  to  the  point  which  is  prohibitory,  or 
near  to  it,  and  the  other  down  to  that  which  would  be 
us  nearly  nugatory,  and  so  both  extremes  may  be  made 
to  operate  alike  upon  the  treasury ;  but  it  is  true  with- 
in a  comparatively  moderate  range  of  difference — that 
is,  within  any  such  difference  of  percentage  as  any 
advocate  of  reduction  would  now  undertake  to  recom- 
mend. 

The  facts  which  our  financial  history  offers  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine  are,  in  general,  as  conclusive  as 
these  following,  which  your  committee  select  from  a 
multitude  for  its  proof. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  average  duties  upon 
protected  articles  was  something  above  40  per  cent. ; 
the  average  monthly  receipts  from  customs  under  that 
act  amounted  to  $1,991,267.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846. 
with  its  average  duties  below  30  per  cent.,  the  monthly 
receipts  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation 
reached  the  sum  of  $2,575,207. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  report,  December  11, 1848,  page 
3,  says:  "As  the  high  duties  under  the  act  of  1842 
were  rapidly  substituting  the  domestic  articles,  and 
excluding  the  foreign  rival,  the  revenue  must  have 
declined.  From  this  disastrous  condition  we  have  beer 
saved  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  yielding  from  reduced  taxes 
an  average  excess,  thus  far,  of  more  than  seven  mill- 
ions of  dollars  over  the  average  receipts  from  the  tar- 
iff of  1842." 

Twice  under  the  operation  of  the  Compromise  Act, 
once  after  the  second  deduction  was  made  upon  the 
rates  of  the  act  of  1832,  and  once  after  the  third  deduc- 
tion, the  revenue  from  customs  rose  to  the  annual  av- 
erage of  the  high  tariff  of  1828.  And  in  the  year  1842, 
when  its  lowest  rates  were  nearly  touched,  and  the 
level  20  per  cent,  was  nearly  its  maximum,  the  cus- 
toms stood  higher  than  in.  five  of  the  previous  years  of 
its  operation,  and  above  the  average  of  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  customs  yielded 
by  the  tariff  of  1824  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  mill- 
ions ;  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  was  twenty-four  and  a  fourth 
millions.  In  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  rising  five 
millions,  or  23  per  cent.  The  average  of  the  first  four 
years  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  thirty-three  and  a  fourth 
millions — 25  per  cent,  in  four  years  ;  the  average  of  its 
second  four  years  was  fifty-four  and  three-fourths  mill- 
ions; rising  in  eight  years  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  per  annum,  or  133  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  foreign  imports 
per  capita  under  the  tariff  of  1824  amounted  to  > 
under  the  tariff  of  1828,  $5  21  ;  under  that  of  1842,  to 
$5  20;  while  under  the  lower  tariff  of  1^40,  during  the 
four  years  of  its  operation  previous  to  the  influx  of  the 
California  gold,  the  consumption  rose  to  $6  50  per 
capita  of  the  population,  and  under  the  very  low  aver- 
age duties  of  the  whole  period  of  the  compromise  the 
consumption  stood  at  $7  28. 

These  facts  show  how  much  more  productive  of 
revenue  the  lower  tariffs  rates  are  than  those  which, 
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though  considered  higher,  are  yet  far  short  of  prohib- 
iting  importation,  or  seriously  interfering  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  carrying  trade. 

Causes  of  larger  Revenue  from  lower  Duties.  — As  a 
means  of  lessening  the  revenue  derived  from  customs, 
or  of  lessening  its  proportion  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture, it  is  thus  made  apparent,  by  the  facts  of  a  con- 
clusive experience,  that  a  mere  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  duty  can  not  be  relied  upon ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  policy  has  always  the  directly  opposite  effect, 
and  this  for  many  obvious  reasons. 

Areduction  of  duties  induces  increased  importations 
of  foreign  commodities,  disturbing  our  money  market 
by  diminishing  the  available  capital,  and  enhancing  its 
rate  of  interest  to  our  own  manufacturers.  The  im- 
porter obtains  command  of  the  market,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  home  competition  is  crippled  in  the 
production  of  such  articles,  it  opens  a  vacancy  to  be 
supplied  by  importation,  and  adds  just  so  much  more 
to  the  customs  as  such  supply  from  abroad  will  yield  ; 
and,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  country  has  the  means 
of  purchasing  such  increased  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
so  replacing  the  home  product,  the  revenues  will  con- 
tinue to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing,  under  the 
lower  rates. 

Again,  an  increased  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  in  Europe,  occasioned  by  failure  of  crops 
there,  will  have  the  effect,  under  a  low  tariff,  of  induc- 
ing large  importations,  and,  consequently,  a  large  en- 
hancement of  the  customs.  In  the  famine  year  of  1847 
the  customs  rose  eight  millions  above  the  receipts  of 
the  year  immediately  preceding ;  and  every  deficiency 
of  crops  abroad,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs,  must 
have  a  proportionate  effect  in  the  same  direction. 

Again,  a  large  increase  in  our  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing products,  by  affording  a  surplus  for  expor- 
tation at  any  price  which  will  pay  transportation,  will 
have  a  similar  effect. 

Again,  foreign  wars,  by  increasing  the  demand  upon 
us  for  provisions,  induces  a  corresponding  increase  of 
our  importations,  and  a  corresponding  augmentation 
of  the  revenues  resulting  from  it. 

Again,  abundant  products  of  the  precious  metals,  by 
affording  the  means  of  large  purchases,  operate  in  the 
same  way. 

And  again,  the  system  of  railroad  and  other  enter- 
prises now  in  active  operation  in  this  country,  which 
demand  large  capital  on  long  credits,  bring  loans  in 
immense  amounts,  in  the  shape  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise, to  SMrell  the  customs. 

All  the  causes  above  mentioned,  except  diminished 
rates  of  duty,  and  great  failure  of  crops  abroad,  have 
been  in  operation  upon  the  customs  since  the  fiscal 
year  1849-'50,  and  we  have  their  combined  effect  in 
raising  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  from  less 
than  forty  to  over  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum  in  the  space  of  four  years. 

In  the  last  year  they  fell  off  eleven  millions,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  causes  which  we  have 
noticed,  but  their  product  still  stood  at  thirteen  mill- 
ions above  that  of  the  year  1849-'50,  and  nearly  six 
millions  above  that  of  1851-'52. 

Alternations  of  Excess  and  Deficiency  in  the  Revenue 
under  Duties  lower  than  protective. — From  these  facts, 
and  the  laws  of  national  finance  which  they  illustrate, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  percentage  imposed  upon 
imports,  acting  within  a  moderate  range  of  differences, 
is  the  least  influential,  and  the  most  likely  to  deceive 
expectation,  of  all  the  causes  which  usually  affect  the 
revenues  arising  from  them.  But  low  duties  not  only 
disappoint  the  intention  for  which  they  are  recom- 
mended, in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  given,  but, 
by  their  own  inherent  vices,  they  are  not  only  liable, 
but  certain,  in  despite  of  all  modifying  influences,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  to  work  mischievously  in 
the  opposite  direction — in  spasmodic  alternations  from 
excess  to  deficiency. 


The  first  reduction  of  the  duties  of  the  act  of  1832, 
provided  for  by  the  compromise  of  1833,  took  effect  on 
the  1st  January,  1834.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the 
public  debt  was  paid  off,  and  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  a  little  less  than  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1835  the  revenue  from  customs  and  the  sale 
of  public  lands  rose  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  above 
the  receipts  from  the  same  sources  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  in  the  year  1836  they  rose  fourteen  and  a 
half  millions  more  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
183G  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  forty-six 
and  a  half  millions.  To  dispose  of  this  enormous  sur- 
plus of  public  moneys,  the  act  of  23d  June,  1836,  was 
passed,  directing  the  deposit  of  twenty-eight  millions 
with  the  States.  But  such  tendency  to  excess  in  the 
system  of  national  finances,  like  the  febrile  paroxysms 
of  the  human  constitution,  speedily  passes  into  the 
stage  of  exhaustion.  In  1837  the  revenue  from  pub- 
lic lands  and  customs  fell  to  eighteen  millions,  from 
forty-eight  millions  the  year  before ;  and  on  the  12th 
October  of  that  year,  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes  was  authorized  to  supply  its  deficiency  for 
the  services  of  the  government.  In  1839  the  revenues 
rose  to  thirty  millions — twelve  millions  in  two  years ; 
and  in  two  years  more  sunk  to  fifteen  and  three-fourth 
millions — another  fall  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  two 
years. 

Thus,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Compromise  Act 
we  have  the  whole  difference  between  twenty-one  and 
forty-eight  millions  of  revenue  per  annum  resulting 
to  the  treasury,  and  in  the  next  five  years  the  still 
greater  difference  of  a  decline  from  forty-eight  to  fif- 
teen and  three-quarter  millions.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  second  reduction,  while  the  duties  remained  the 
same,  the  customs  fell  off  from  twenty-three  and  a  half 
to  eleven  millions ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the  third 
reduction,  they  rose  again  to  twenty-three  millions — 
fluctuations  in  the  revenue  which  baffled  all  calculation 
and  destroyed  all  reliance. 

Steadiness  of  the  Revenue,  and  Adjustment  to  Expend- 
iture, under  protective,  Tariffs. — Under  the  tariff  of  1824 
the  revenue  varied  no  more  than  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  millions  in  four  years  ;  and  under  that  of 
1828  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  millions  by  regular 
increase  in  four  years.  Under  that  of  1842  the  cus- 
toms rose  from  the  depressed  point  of  eighteen  to  the 
steady  and  adequate  one  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  in  four  years,  and  the  receipts  from  the  public 
lands  raised  only  from  one  and  a  third  millions  to  two 
millions. 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  three  periods  of 
these  comparatively  high  tariffs  were  very  regularly 
covered  by  the  national  income — the  first  yielding  five 
millions,  the  second  four  millions,  and  the  last  thir- 
teen millions,  or  from  one  to  three  millions  per  annum 
more  than  the  current  ordinary  expenses  of  their  re- 
spective periods  of  operation ;  amounting  annually  to 
no  more  than  such  balance  in  the  treasury  as  it  is  pru- 
dent to  hold  for  its  incidental  uses. 

Plethora  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Compromise  Act, 
and  under  the  Tariff  of  1846. — Under  the  low  tariff  of 
1833  we  have  first  an  enormous  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, then  a  large  deficiency  and  debt.  Under  that  of 
1846  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  surplus  of  public 
moneys  as  again  calls  for  relief;  we  have  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  now  of  nineteen  millions,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  its  augmentation  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  millions  in  a  year  to  come. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  contrast  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  revenue  under  the  highest  tariffs  and  their  hap- 
pier adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  against 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  income  and  its  maladjustment 
to  expenditure  under  the  lower  tariffs,  to  espouse  the 
rates  of  duty  of  the  particular  sj'stems  cited  of  the  one 
class,  or  to  condemn  the  systems  of  the  other  by  so 
sweeping  a  generalization  ;  but  they  are  arrayed  here 
now  simply  to  exhibit  their  respective  workings,  as 
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the  facts  and  figures  of  their  history  present  them  to 
in-,  and  that  they  may  serve  as  data  for  the  inquiry 
before  us. 

Your  committee  are  as  well  aware,  and  feel  as  forci- 
bly as  any  objector  can,  that  where  a  number  of  causes 
are  in  existence,  and  co-operating  in  the  result,  espe- 
cially when  several  of  them  are  inter-dependent,  and 
some  of  them  independent  of  the  others,  the  difficulty 
of  determining  their  respective  agencies  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  forces 
at  work ;  but  such  difficulty,  in  a  matter  of  the  vast 
importance  of  that  under  investigation,  only  increases 
the  necessity  for  endeavoring  a  solution. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  national  revenue  during  the 
operation  of  the  low  tariffs,  and  its  steadiness  under 
the  higher  ones,  occurring  in  a  constant  connection  in 
the  last  thirty-five  years  of  our  financial  experience, 
seem  to  admit  of  a  clear  and  instructive  explanation. 

The  following  propositions,  which  embrace  the  facts 
involved  correctly  and  sufficient^  to  cover  all  the  op- 
erative causes,  immediate  and  collateral,  very  fully 
satisfy  the  inquiry. 

A  tariff  of  duties  ranging  generally  below  the  point 
of  adequate  protection  to  our  home  production,  induces 
large  importations  by  the  effect  of  diminished  prices, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  purchaser's  means  are  rel- 
atively increased,  and  t6  the  further  extent  of  supply- 
ing the  vacancy  occasioned  by  withdrawing  from  the 
market  the  amount  of  commodities  of  home  production 
which  are  so  excluded. 

Effect  of  low  Tariffs  upon  the  Income  from  the  pub- 
lic Lands. — In  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  reduction  un- 
der the  Compromise  Act,  the  imports  for  consumption 
rose  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  revenue  fell  off 
twelve  millions. 

In  the  year  1835  the  imports  rose  again  thirty-five 
millions,  and  the  revenue  from  them  was  less  by  ten 
millions  than  in  the  year  1833 ;  but  nearly  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  flowed  into  the  treasury  that  year  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  bringing  the  total  reve- 
nue up  to  the  total  of  1833,  and  more  than  a  million 
above  it. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption took  another  rise  of  thirty-seven  millions  ; 
the  customs  reached  within  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
the  highest  point  the}'  had  ever  attained  under  the  pre- 
ceding tariffs.  The  public  lands  rose  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  twenty-five  millions ;  and  the  total  revenue 
of  the  year  stood  at  seventeen  millions  above  that  of 
1833 — the  highest  mark  of  the  high  tariff  years. 

Under  the  lowest  of  our  Tariffs  the  greatest  Excess 
and  the  greatest  Deficiency  of  Revenue  both  reached. — 
For  nine  years  before  1834,  the  public  lands  had  never 
in  any  one  year  yielded  quite  four  millions,  and  the 
average  was  two,  or  nineteen  millions  in  nine  years ; 
but  in  three  years,  1834,  '35,  and  '36,  their  product  to 
the  treasury  was  over  forty-four  millions.  The  cus- 
toms for  these  three  years,  under  the  compromise,  had 
fallen  off  from  the  sum  of  eighty-one  and  a  half  mill- 
ions afforded  by  the  three  previous  years  of  the  higher 
tariff,  to  fifty-nine  millions — a  reduction  of  twenty-two 
and  a  half  millions ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  treasury, 
by  the  addition  of  thirty-six  millions  from  the  public 
lands,  above  their  average  previous  yield,  amounted  to 
fourteen  millions  more  for  these  three  years  of  the  com- 
promise than  for  the  three  preceding  years ;  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands  continued  for  three 
years  longer  to  yield  ten  millions  more  than  their 
product  under  any  higher  tariff  which  we  had  before 
or  since.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1839  these  move- 
ments had  exhausted  themselves.  The  customs  for 
the  three  following  years  ran  down  to  forty-six  mill- 
ions, twenty-eight  millions  below  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  period  ;  the  lands  fell  to  two  millions 
per  annum,  and  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  con- 
tracted in  the  five  preceding  years  stood  at  ten  millions. 

The  operation  of  a  tariff  of  duties  below  the  point  of 


protection,  with  the  long  run  of  nine  years  for  its  de- 
velopments, is  here  fully  presented.  All  the  causes 
which  could  affect  the  results  had  room  and  time  for 
their  natural  action,  and  their  combined  results  are 
openly  exhibited. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  nearly  double  our  foreign  im- 
portations in  three  years.  This  had  the  effect,  by  re- 
duction of  prices  and  glut  of  the  market,  of  crushing 
the  rival  manufacturing  industry  at  home ;  mills  and 
work-shops  were  crippled  and  closed ;  the  capital  and 
labor  driven  from  them  sought  employment  in  agri- 
culture ;  the  sales  of  public  lands  amounted  to  more 
than  seven-fold  the  average  quantity  of  any  other  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  before  or  ten  years  afterward  ;  and 
the  term  wound  up  with  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the 
national  treasury,  and  of  the  people,  bringing  with  it 
a  complete  political  revolution,  and  compelling  a  total 
change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  government. 

The  fluctuations  of  revenue  under  it  are  strikingly 
marked  by  the  facts  that  the  income  from  all  sources 
never  afterward  rose  to  within  eight  millions  of  that 
of  1836,  until  the  year  1850-'51,  and  had  not  fallen  so 
low  as  in  the  year  1841  since  the  year  1821 ;  it,  in  fact, 
touched  a  point  below  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
of  the  year  1808.  Its  fluctuations  in  a  period  of  five 
years  touched  both  extremes  of  the  revenue  of  the  na- 
tion, running  through  thirty-four  years  of  change ; 
that  is,  the  revenue  had  not  been  so  low  for  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  year  1841,  nor  so  high  for  four- 
teen years  after  1836. 

Greatest  Fluctuation  in  Prices  under  the  lowest  Tar- 
iffs.— The  business  of  the  country  felt  these  vicissitudes 
in  our  foreign  commerce,  and  answered  to  them  like 
their  echo.  Within  a  period  of  six  years,  while  this 
tariff  was  developing  its  extremes  of  change,  from  1836 
to  1842,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  eighteen  years 
were  touched.  Cotton,  flour,  provisions,  tobacco,  com- 
modities of  all  kinds,  labor  and  real  estate,  went  up  in 
price  almost  in  the  exact  ratio  that  importations  in- 
creased— that  is,  to  nearly  double  the  amount  of  1833, 
in  1836 ;  and  in  1842,  the  imports  falling  to  one  half  in 
amount,  so  the  property,  labor,  and  products  of  the 
country  stood  at  half  the  market  value  of  six  years 
before.  Not  an  interest  of  the  country  on  which  its 
national  or  individual  welfare  depended,  but  had  in 
that  brief  period  undergone  convulsions  unparalleled 
since  similar  causes  had  resulted  in  the  great  business 
catastrophe  of  1820-'21. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  policy  which  abandoned 
the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  to  the  operation  of  causes  not 
within  its  control. 

Undue  Expansion  of  Bank  Circulation  inseparable 
from  excessive  Imports  of  foreign  Merchandise. — It  has 
been  customary  with  the  advocates  of  low  tariff  duties 
to  charge  the  inflation  of  prices,  the  rage  of  speculation, 
and  the  resulting  revulsions  in  the  business  prosperity 
of  the  country,  to  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper. 

The  fact  that  such  overissues  always  concur  with 
inordinate  rise  of  prices  is  remarkable  indeed,  and  of- 
fers a  plausible  explanation  of  the  mischief;  but  the 
ether  fact,  of  the  invariable  concurrence  of  greatly  en- 
hanced prices  and  excessive  bank  issues  with  the  reign 
of  low  tariffs,  connect  these  phenomena  in  our  financial 
history  in  a  category  of  relations  which  very  clearly 
shows  that  they  are  in  their  nature  inseparable.  If 
this  be  so,  the  government,  which  has  the  direct  con- 
trol of  one  of  these  agencies  in  the  mischief,  has  an  in- 
direct but  absolute  control  over  the  others,  and  should 
exert  it. 

Fixed  Katio  of  Bank  Issues  to  foreign  Imports. — In 
1830  the  bank  circulation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Galla- 
tin  at  sixty-one  millions ;  in  April,  1834,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Taney,  estimated  the  circulation 
at  eighty  millions.  In  the  four  years,  1830,  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  which  immediately  preceded  the  first 
reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act,  the  imports  con- 
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sumed  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  mill- 
ions. At  the  end  of  the  next  five  years,  1837,  the 
bank  circulation  had  swollen  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  millions,  and  the  imports  for  consumption  for 
1834, 1835, 1836,  and  1837,  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  millions.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  75  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  four  j'ears,  and  the 
increase  of  the  bank  circulation  to  80  per  cent. ;  and 
if  we  add  the  increased  purchase  of  public  lands  of  the 
latter  term  over  the  former,  we  have  the  proportion  of 
the  circulation  to  the  expansion  of  business  specula- 
tions induced  by  the  reduced  tariff  very  exactly  bal- 
anced. 

In  May,  1837,  the  banks,  with  one  consent  all  over 
the  Union,  suspended  specie  payments,  and  did  not 
permanently  or  effectually  resume  till  the  spring  of 
1842;  then  "their  circulation  had  fallen  to  eighty-three 
millions  ;  nor  did  it  rise  higher  than  eighty-nine  mill- 
ions again  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Since  the  year  1846,  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
bank  circulation  hold  so  exact  a  ratio  to  the  several 
instances  and  rates  of  increase  and  diminution  of  im- 
ports for  consumption  for  each  year  of  the  whole  period, 
as  involves  a  direct  and  unquestionable  connection  be- 
tween them. 

The  tabular  statement  appended  to  this  report  ex- 
hibits the  constancy  of  this  connection  for  every  single 
year  of  our  financial  history  since  1833,  and  for  periods 
of  years  before  and  since,  in  a  ratio  so  nearly  mathe- 
matical that  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  law  which 
rules  the  subject,  as  there  is  none  of  the  facts  which 
serve  to  demonstrate  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  this  report,  how  little  power  other  causes, 
which  were  undoubtedly  active  in  modifying  the  re- 
sults, had  to  disturb  the  working  of  that  one  which  is 
here  assumed  to  be  the  principal.  The  expansions 
and  contractions  of  bank  credits  and  issues  are  certain- 
ly influenced  by  many  other  causes,  but  the  fact  that 
they  have  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years,  year 
by  j'ear,  in  an  invariable  relation  to  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  our  foreign  imports,  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  idea  that  the  variations  in  our  imports  rule  the 
fluctuations  in  our  paper  currency;  and  this  law  is, 
moreover,  so  energetic  that  it  even  overrules  the  effects 
naturally  expected  from  the  large  supply  of  gold  fur- 
nished to  the  currency  from  the  California  mines.  For 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  surprising  that  since  1850,  as  be- 
fore, everj'  year  of  increased  import  has  been  marked 
by  an  equivalent  increase  of  bank  circulation,  and 
every  year  of  diminished  imports  has  been  marked  by 
a  diminished  bank  circulation,  corresponding  in  amount 
as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  primary  and 
ruling  cause  can  operate  while  minor  and  subordinate 
ones  are  also  in  play. 

Low  Tariffs  responsible  for  excessive  Bank  Issues. — 
That  low  tariff  duties  are  responsible  for  the  excess  of 
foreign  importation — that  these  augmented  imports  in- 
duce excessive  bank  issues,  and  excessive  bank  issues 
swell  prices  inordinately,  in  the  series  of  dependency 
which  is  here  alleged — is  rendered  unquestionable,  by 
tha  fact  that  these  expansions  of  imports,  paper  cir- 
culation, and  prices,  never  have  occurred  when  our 
tariffs  were  high  enough  to  foster,  but  always  when 
they  were  so  low  as  to  discourage,  home  production, 
and  to  substitute  the  foreign  commodities  for  domestic 
products  in  our  market. 

Summary  of  the  Reasons  which  forbid  the  Abandon- 
ment of  protective  Duties. — Your  committee  derive  from 
this  investigation  of  the  effects  of  our  varied  tariff  sys- 
tems upon  the  revenue  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  immediate  effect  of  dudes  below  the  rates 
which  protect  our  own  industry  from  the  rivalry  of 
foreign  commodities  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  proportion- 
ate enhancement  of  such  imports,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  which  either  ap- 
proach, equal,  or  exceed  the  revenue  from  customs  of 


the  higher  tariffs ;  but  in  all  instances  is  certain  to 
disappoint  an}'  expectation  of  a  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  the  rates. 

2.  The  increase  of  imports  consequent  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  below  the  point  of  adequate  protection 
drives  manufacturing  capital  and  labor  into  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  by  this  means  vastly  increases  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  from  foreign 
commerce,  and  thus  makes  up  all  deficiency  in  the 
customs,  and  greatly  overpasses  it,  and  so  tends  to  a 
plethora  in  the  treasury,  instead  of  limiting  its  income 
and  restraining  its  overflow. 

8.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  same  policy  is  to  ex- 
haust the  sources  of  national  and  individual  prosperity, 
and  by  its  reaction  to  bankrupt  the  treasury  and  pros- 
trate the  enterprise  of  the  country,  leaving  debt,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  punish  the  extravagance  which  it 
induced  and  indulged. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  for  reasons  cogent  as 
these,  and  manj-  others  which  depend  upon  these,  but 
are  irrelevant  to  this  issue  of  mere  national  finance, 
would  earnestly  discourage  any  measure  which,  either 
in  principle  or  in  details,  aims  at  relieving  the  treasury 
of  its  present  and  prospective  surplus  by  a  reduction 
of  the  present  rates  of  impost  duties  below  the  point 
which  any  branch  of  our  home  industry  requires  for 
its  security  and  prosperity.  To  guard  against  any 
possible  misconstruction,  it  must  be  observed  that  by 
the  frequent  allusions  of  this  report  to  excessive  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  and  the  influences  drawn 
from  such  excess  of  importation,  the  apparent  "  bal- 
ance of  trade"  against  the  United  States,  which  the 
statements  of  the  Treasury  Department  exhibit  for  any 
single  year,  or  for  any  series  or  groups  of  years,  is  not 
taken,  or  intended  to  any  effect  or  purpose  for  which 
the  difference  in  official  value  between  our  imports  and 
exports  has  been  used  by  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  total  value  or  valuation  of  our  imports,  as  given 
by  the  department  statements,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government  to  the  30th  June,  1855,  amounts  to  6983 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  and  specie,  to  G170 
millions — a  difference  of  813  millions. 

No  conclusions  whatever  are  drawn,  either  as  to  ef- 
fect or  amount  of  effect,  from  the  data  which  our  inter- 
national account  current  thus  offers,  or  seems  to  offer. 
The  discussion  which  this  point  would  awaken  has 
been  avoided  as  wholty  unnecessary  to  the  argument 
of  this  report,  and  possibly  inconclusive  and  uncertain 
for  any  purpose.  But  although  the  enormous  apparent 
balance  against  us  in  the  account  of  our  foreign  trade 
be  not  reliable  for  the  actual  difference  in  our  ex- 
changes with  the  rest  of  the  Avorld.  as  it  probably  is 
not,  j-et  the  amount  of  the  national,  State,  municipal, 
railroad,  bank,  and  other  corporation  stocks  and  bonds 
held  by  foreigners,  should  be  received  as  a  subsisting 
balance  of  debt,  resulting  from  a  past  balance  of  trade, 
which  it  must  represent. 

Effects  of  the  present  Tariff  upon  Wool-ffrou-ers, 
Manufacturers,  and  upon  the  Revenue. — The  tariff  of 
1846  unhappily  raised  the  duty  on  all  imported  wools 
to  30  per  cent.,  while  it  reduced  the  duty  on  imported 
flannels  and  blankets  to  25  and  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
coarser  woolen  fabrics  to  25  per  cent. 

Now  these  low-priced  manufactures  of  wool  being 
the  chief  in  quantity  and  value  of  which  we  were  then 
capable,  the  business  was  prostrated  by  the  premium 
which  that  act  in  effect  offered  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer ;  and  the  nominal  protection  of  the  wool-grower 
resulted  in  the  ruin  of  his  business,  as  in  that  of  the 
cloth-maker.  The  home  market  was  destroyed  for  the 
farmer ;  in  the  foreign  he  could  not  compete,  and  the 
flocks  were  sent  to  the  slaughter,  because  the  woolen 
factories  had  been  sold  at  auction  or  converted  to  other 
services.  The  effects  of  this  policy  on  the  treasury 
are  seen  in  the  fact  that  twenty-two  millions  of  the 
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surplus  in  the  treasury,  accumulated  in  the  years  1853, 
1854,  and  1855,  have  come  from  customs  upon  woolens. 
In  18-14  woolens  yielded  $3,313,495  to  the  customs, 
cottons  §4,850,731 ;  in  1855  woolens  yielded  $6,088,157, 
cottons  but  $3,823,294. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  protected  ;  the  woolen 
was  abandoned ;  and  while  all  the  interests  dependent 
upon  it  have  been  sacrificed,  the  revenue  has  been  in- 
flated at  least  four  millions  per  annum  during  the  last 
four  years  beyond  what  it  would  have  received  if  the 
policy  of  the  government  had  been  as  friendly  to  it  as 
it  has  been  to  the  cotton  manufacturer ;  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  law  that  the  certain  method  of  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  taxes  is  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
imports,  by  duties  adequate  to  guarding  the  home-made 
commodity  against  extinguishment  by  the  foreign. 

Exemption  of  the  coarser  and  finer  Wools  from  Duty. 
— Your  committee,  looking  straight  at  the  question  of 
the  revenue,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  exempt  all 
wools  of  those  qualities  not  generally  grown  in  this 
country,  costing  less  than  fifteen  and  more  than  fifty 
cents  per  pound  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States,  from  duty,  retaining  the  existing  tariff  rate 
upon  the  intermediate  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  duties  upon  all  woolen  manufactures  to  the 
point  of  adequate  protection. 

The  recommendation  to  fix  the  duty  upon  all  such 
wools  as  our  farmers  now  produce,  or  can  easity  pro- 
duce, at  30  per  cent.,  and  to  raise  the  duties  upon  all 
woolen  fabrics  into  whose  manufacture  such  wool  en- 
ters, is  made  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  market  at 
home  for  the  raw  material  which  it  can  not  find  abroad, 
and  diminishing  the  customs  flowing  into  the  treasury 
from  woolen  imports  to  the  extent  which  such  enhanced 
domestic  production  will  replace  them. 

Magnitude  of  the  Woolen  Interest. — Special  consid- 
eration to  this  interest  is  here  given  because  of  its 
magnitude,  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that, 
both  in  value  of  the  imports  and  the  amount  of  duty 
yielded  to  the  treasury,  woolen  manufactures  have 
been  equal  to  those  of  iron,  greater  than  cottons,  and 
next  in  importance  to  silks,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  our  financial  history. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  noticing  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of 
iron  since  the  year  1840,  states  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican production  in  the  year  1850  was  $60,485,655,  and 
the  foreign  import  of  the  same  year  only  $16,333,145, 
and  says :  "  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States 
within  a  very  short  period  of  years  Avill  exclude  the 
foreign  production  and  manufacture."  Of  cotton  he 
says:  "  That  already  the  American  manufacture  is  in 
possession  of  the  home  market  as  to  all  coarser  fabrics, 
and  beginning  successfully  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics." 

These  are  the  good  parts  of  a  policy  of  protection  so 
moderate  that  without  the  help  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent causes,  co-operating  with  the  imposed  duties, 
even  these  branches  of  the  iron  and  cotton  manufac- 
ture, to  which  the  Secretary's  report  justly  applies, 
would  not  have  been  sustained  in  the  past,  or  given 
such  flattering  promises  for  the  future.  The  protec- 
tion extended  to  them,  and  which  now  appears  in  their 
prosperity,  covers  a  period  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
3"ears,  and  has  been  efficiently  operative  for  only  about 
half  of  that  time  ;  yet,  with  all  favoring  influences  con- 
curring, under  a  stable  policy,  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  our  manufacturers  may  in  time  achieve  a  victor}' 
over  the  competition  of  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
capital  and  labor  abroad. 

Impression  of  the  Woolen  Interest. — But  our  woolens 
have  languished  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  while  these 
two  branches,  of  not  more  than  equal  importance,  have 
so  far  prospered.  In  1*-J6  we  imported  for  consumption 
¥10,000,000  of  woolens  and  $13,000,000  of  cottons.  In 
1855  we  imported  for  consumption  $22,000,000  of  wool- 


ens and  only  $15,500,000  of  cottons,  and  exported  of 
domestic  cottons  nearly  $6,000,000;  in  the  one  case 
more  than  doubling  our  dependence  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  other  reducing  it,  in  effect,  '27  per  ct. 

Now  we  are  just  as  capable  of  growing  wool  and 
manufacturing  it  as  we  are  of  the  corresponding  cotton 
production  and  manufacture.  The  territory  of  the 
United  States,  adapted  to  wool-growing,  is  as  large  and 
as  favorable  as  all  Europe  possesses  and  devotes  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  if  those  qualities  of  the  article  which  we 
do  not  or  can  not  profitably  cultivate  were  exempted 
from  duty,  and  so  afforded  equally  cheap  to  our  own 
as  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  there  is  no  natural 
cause  in  existence  to  prevent  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  woolen  factories  sufficient  to  open  a  remuner- 
ating market  for  our  farmers  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  There  are  portions  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  finest  and  best  wool  of  the  world  has  already 
been  grown  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  might  in  time 
be  brought  up  to  supply  our  entire  demand  for  such 
first  quality  of  staple ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
qualities  between  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  could  be 
supplied  quite  up  to  the  demand  of  the  market  within 
five  years  from  the  establishment  of  an  encouraging 
policy ;  and  Congress  is  imperatively  called  upon  now 
to  decide  whether  so  vast  an  interest  as  this  shall  be 
sustained  or  destroyed. 

Protection  to  the  Wool-grower  and  Manufacturer,  or 
Destruction  to  one  of  the  three  great <  st  />'/•«//< 
American  Industry .- — As  the  question  now  stands,  more- 
over, let  it  not  be  overlooked  that,  if  the  manufacture 
shall  be  relieved  of  all  weight  which  the  duties  upon 
all  qualities  of  wool  impose  on  it,  by  placing  them  in 
the  free  list,  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  country 
may  be  seriously  injured.  If  the  manufacture  is  pro- 
tected, as  it  must  be  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  the 
agriculturists  will  be  taxed  that  much  upon  all  the 
woolens  they  must  use,  while  their  own  interests  in 
the  production  of  the  fabrics  are  destroyed ;  and  if 
woolens  shall  not  be  thus  protected,  then  manufacturer 
and  farmer  are  both  overwhelmed,  and  the  country 
is  deprived  of  all  share  in  one  of  the  three  greatest 
branches  of  human  industry. 

The  consumption  of  woolens  is  at  least  equal  in 
value  to  that  of  cottons  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
surrender  their  production  and  manufacture  to  destruc- 
tion is  so  unwise  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  possible 
to  an  intelligent  people.  Let,  a  home  market  for  all 
the  wool  that  can  be  profitably  produced  in  this  coun- 
try be  created  by  a  change  in  the  present  tariff  which 
will  exempt  the  coarsest  and  finest  qualities  from  duty, 
raise  the  duties  on  flannels,  blankets,  and  those  fabrics 
which  require  the  middling  qualities  of  wool  which  the 
United  States  can  supply  abundantly,  and  fanner  and 
manufacturer  will  be  restored  to  that  prosperity  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  the  revenues  will 
be  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  imports  effected  by 
the  home  supply,  and  all  the  objects  of  a  just  and  wise 
legislation  will  be  equally  met. 

Reduction  of  the  Revenue  l>y  Protection  of  the  Ji 
Manufactures. — The  customs  have  risen  on  woolens  in 
eleven  years  from  $3,313,495  to  $6,088,157,  while  those 
on  cottons  have  fallen  from  $4,850,731  to  $3,823,294. 
Here  we  have  a.  ratio  of  reduction  in  the  revenue,  from 
this  source,  which  under  parallel  circumstances  would, 
bjr  its  direct  operation,  reduce  the  annual  surplus  of 
the  treasury  at  least  four  millions. 

Add  this  probable  reduction  to  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  diminution  promised  by  his  proposed  free 
list,  and  about  nine  millions  of  diminution  in  the  an- 
nual revenue  are  fairly  provided  for — five  millions  im- 
mediately, and  four  millions  just  as  soon  as  factories 
can  be  built,  or  those  which  have  been  converted  from 
woolen  to  other  manufactures  can  be  restored;  and 
sheep,  which  by  natural  increase  more  than  double 
their  number  every  year,  can  be  reared  to  supply  the 
demand. 
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Silks,  Revenue  from  them. — Another  and  more  im- 
mediately I'll'eetive  reduction  of  the  revenues  may  lie 
made  by  revising  the  tariff  upon  silks,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rates  upon  all  qualities  and  kinds  which  do  nut 
compete  with  any  established  production  of  the  article 
at  home. 

The  imports  have  risen  in  value  since  1847  from  less 
than  twelve  to  over  twenty-lour  millions,  and  the  cus- 
toms from  $2,833,850  to  $0,129,583.  In  these  nine 
years  the  total  amount  of  duties  received  into  the  treas- 
ury from  manufactures  of  silk  is  $51, 893,871 ;  while 
the  total  revenue  from  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and 
iron  and  steel,  amount  to  only  $50,130,942. 

J./i  i  /II-II-K,  and  the  Rule  for  taxing  than. — Silk  manu- 
factures stand  highest  in  productiveness  to  the  treas- 
ury of  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  schedules. 
They  owe  this  rank  as  sources  of  revenue,  it  seems  to 
your  committee,  mainly  to  the  misapplication  of  a, 
general  rule  which  has  governed  tariff  legislation  dur- 
ing those  periods  of  financial  necessity  when  import 
duties  were  resorted  to  to  supply  the  treasury's  de- 
ficiencies, and  were  felt  to  be  a  necessary  increase  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes.  This 
rule  holds,  with  some  justice,  that  the  wealthy  shall 
contribute  more  liberally  to  the  national  wants  than 
can  be  fairly  demanded  of  the  comparatively  poor. 
Hence  the  maxim  that  luxuries  should  bear  the  high- 
est revenue  duties. 

"\Vhen  this  rule  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  poor,  it  ought  to  have  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  when  in  altered  circumstances,  both  of  the 
national  finances  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  it  only  operates  to  bar  the  people  of  moderate 
independence  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  luxuries 
without  affording  them  a  corresponding  and  compen- 
sating relief  from  taxation ;  it  takes  the  character  of 
ministering  to  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  and  prevent- 
ing the  otherwise  possible  enjoyment  of  luxuries  by 
the  whole  people. 

Luxury  is  a  relative  term,  and  must  change  its  mean- 
ing or  its  application  with  all  changes  of  condition  in 
its  subjects.  Before  the  year  1832  tea  and  coffee  were 
treated  as  luxuries  by  the  previous  tariffs,  although 
they  were  more  than  sufficiently  productive  of  revenue 
for  nil  the  wants  of  the  government.  By  the  act  of 
that  year  they  were  put  into  the  free  list,  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  enter  into  competition  with  any 
home  production  of  a  similar  character  and  use,  and 
possibly  for  the  additional  and  equally  good  reason 
that  a  republican  Legislature  ought,  by  every  legitimate 
use  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  it,  aim  at  leveling  up 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  every 
condition  to  the  better  and  higher  that  can  \ry  any 
means  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  their  industry 
and  aspirations. 

The  imports  of  silk  manufactures  are  greatly  larger 
in  value  every  year  than  those  of  wool ;  their  con- 
sumption by  the  people  of  the  United  States  must, 
therefore,  be  not  only  very  large  but  very  general,  and 
whatever  can  be  done  to  bring  them  more  easily  with- 
in the  means  of  the  whole  community,  which  at  the  \ 
same  time  shall  help  to  relieve  the  excess  of  annual 
revenue  and  damage  no  industrial  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, ought  to  be  done. 

For  the  like  reasons,  tropical  fruits,  spices,  and  other 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  not 
embraced  by,  or  adapted  to,  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  our  people,  should  be  put  under  the  same  rule.  With 
a  sufficiency  of  revenue  accruing  to  the  treasury  from 
other  sources,  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  all  such 
commodities  should  have  its  utmost  application  in  prac- 
tice. 

Reduction  of  Customs  by  enlarging  the  free  List,  en- 
couraging Woolens  and  modifying  Duties  upon  Silks, 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  Excess  of  Revenue. — In  a  judi- 
cious modification  of  the  duties  upon  silks  and  other 
luxuries,  your  committee  see  a  promised  reduction  of 


the  revenue,  based  upon  the  statistical  data  before  us, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  measures  already 
indicated,  comes  very  well  up  to  the  amount  of  diminu- 
tion demanded  by  the  present  and  prospective  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasurj'. 

Calculations  of  revenue  to  bo  yielded  by  percent- 
ages, when  the  principal  is  of  unsettled  amount,  and 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  not  only  by  various  other  causes, 
but  by  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  duties  adopted  upon 
those  calculations,  are  of  course  uncertain  ;  but  where 
there  is  nothing  else  to  guide  than  estimates  so  based, 
thej- must  be  taken,  and  a  future  experience  be  left  to 
settle  their  results  into  certainties.  We  can  be  safely 
confident  that  the  measures  which  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  the  subject  will  work  in  the  direc- 
tion intended,  and  this  is  sufficient  assurance  of  cor- 
rectness to  warrant  the  trial.  In  this  confidence,  cor- 
roborated as  it  is  by  the  teachings  of  the  past,  jrour 
committee  submit  these  suggested  changes  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  for  adoption. 

Our  System  of  Fmance  unsound  and  mischievous. — 
The  management  of  the  national  revenue  so  as  to  ad- 
just it  fairly  to  the  national  expenditure,  keeping  the 
policy  well  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  _ 
government,  and  conforming  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
movements  and  interests  of  our  national  industry  in 
all  its  vast  varieties  and  values,  is  a  problem  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  practice 
of  the  government.  Deficiencies  and  excesses  have 
alternated  in  the  treasury  so  rapidly  and  so  largely  in 
our  past  experience,  that  Congress  is  at  length  fairly 
driven  from  the  ground  of  temporary  experiments,  and 
compelled  to  search  for  the  principles  that  naturally 
rule  the  subject. 

The  Policy  of  Industrial  Independence. — If  the  ex- 
perience of  mistakes  teaches  any  thing  clearly  and  re- 
liably, our  tariff  histories  are  full  of  evidence  that  our 
home  affairs  can  not  be  safely  left  to  foreign  influences, 
and  that  the  accidents  which  lie  in  wait  for  them  are 
not  to  be  prevented  by  abandoning  all  legislative  care 
of  them.  A  nation  must  govern  itself,  or  its  neighbors 
will ;  and  that  for  their  own  purposes  and  profit.  If 
the  United  States  were  exclusively  a  manufacturing, 
or  as  exclusively  an  agricultural  people,  absolute  free 
trade  would  be  their  policy,  and  custom-houses  an  ab- 
surdity. 

The  most  extensive  trade  which  they  could  attain 
to  with  foreign  nations  would  then  be  their  highest  in- 
terest, and  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  soundest  system  of  national  finance. 

But  our  manufactures  have  now  quite  reached  to  the 
value  of  our  agricultural  products.  Fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum  is  the  value  of  each  of 
these  two  great  classes  of  productive  labor,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  most  reliable  authority ;  and  it 
is  neither  in  the  character  nor  destiny  of  this  great 
people  to  endure  a  perpetual  dependence  upon  foreign 
nations  for  the  products  of  skilled  industrj-  which  they 
need  for  evenr-day  consumption.  British  legislation 
aimed  at  restraining  us,  while  we  were  her  colonies,  to 
the  production  of  raw  material  from  her  market.  If 
our  own  system  were  permitted  to  drift  to  the  same 
result,  we  should,  by  our  own  act,  voluntarily  restore 
her  empire  over  us  in  the  only  particular  that  is,  or 
ever  was,  a  substantial  object  of  her  ambition,  and  our 
Revolution  would  be  a  failure  in  every  thing  but  the 
boast  of  political  independence. 

The  despotism  of  wealth  fears  no  rebellions ;  predes- 
tinated poverty  has  no  independence  to  assert.  Its 
spirit  and  its  necessities  are  passive  submission.  The 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  nation  are  declared  in  its  polit- 
ical constitution,  but  their  substance  is  in  the  indus- 
trial independence  of  the  people.  True  freedom  is 
found  only  in  the  command  that  men  have  over  the 
resistance  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  their  dominion ; 
and  a  people  which  achieves  the  control  of  their  own 
conditions  are  never  the  slaves  of  any  other  power. 
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Dependence  upon  a  foreign  people  for  a  market,  either 
for  agricultural  or  mechanical  products,  is  industrial 
vassalage. 

England  has  made  herself  the  work-shop  of  the  world 
by  a  viciously  exaggerated  system  of  manufacturing ; 
and  she  depends  day  by  day  upon  the  world's  unnat- 
ural submission  to  her  system  for  her  prosperity. 

Turkey  abandoned  the  guardianship  of  her  pros- 
perity to  foreign  dominion,  and  has  sunk  from  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  power  in  the  earth  to  the  very  verge 
of  national  ruin.  Her  internal  trade  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  hucksters,  as  her  national  integrity 
is  under  the  guardianship  of  foreign  sovereigns.  A 
people  impoverished  by  a  system  of  the  lowest  and 
least  remunerative  industry,  and  degraded  in  character 
and  spirit  by  its  necessary  ignorance  and  feebleness, 
is  inevitably  at  the  mercy  of  its  superiors  in  these  re- 
spects. 

The  American  people,  of  the  same  lineage,  equal 
skill  and  enterprise,  superior  inventive  genius,  and 
holding  a  better  territory  by  all  the  difference  of  its 
extent  and  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  commercial  re- 
lations, as  compared  with  Western  Europe,  can  not 
possibly  be  held  to  inferior  and  subordinate  industrial 
avocations. 

The  necessary  command  of  our  welfare,  the  current 
disposition  of  our  own  affairs,  imperatively  demand 
that  we  shall  guard  ourselves  against  all  injurious  for- 
eign agencies  and  influences,  by  a  settled  system  of 
self-defense. 

Home  and  foreign  Market  for  Provisions  and  Bread- 
stuffs. — The  home  market  for  all  our  products  now  is 
at  twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  but  the  corresponding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  imports,  for  which  we  ex- 
change our  surplus,  has  the  power  to  disturb  and  dis- 
tract our  currency,  domestic  exchanges,  and  domestic 
industry,  to  an  extent  which  puts  the  treasury  of  the 
nation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at  the  mercy 
of  every  fluctuation  in  the  market  of  London.  We 
must  conquer  our  independence  of  the  money  power 
of  Europe,  and  we  must  control  our  national  finances 
into  conformity  with  our  own  necessities.  This,  it  is 
obvious,  can  be  done  only  by  bracing  the  home  market 
against  all  disturbing  agencies. 

The  mischievous  error  of  preferring  a  foreign  to  the 
home  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and  se- 
ducing the  agriculturist  into  the  policy  of  favoring  it, 
is  clearly  exposed  and  convincingly  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is . .     27,000,000 

American  breadstuffs  and  provisions  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1855 $15,392,342 

Consumption  per  capita 57  cents. 

Workmen  employed  in  making  the  iron  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  1855 60,518 

Representing  in  families  of  five  persons  each. . . .          302,590 

Three  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  persons,  at  fifty-seven  cents  each, 
worth  of  provisions  and  breadstuff's $172,476 

Three  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  Americans  would  consume  of  our 
provisions  and  breadstuffs  fifty  dollars  each. . .  15,123,500 

or  within  a  trifle  of  the  whole  amount  taken  from  us 
by  the  27,000,000  of  British  people  for  that  year. 

To  bring  the  iron  imported  in  1855  to  the  United 
States  the  equivalent  of  70  American  and  18  for- 
eign vessels  were  entirely  supported,  counting  the 
cargoes  both  ways.  The  tonnage  of  American  vessels 
average  931  tons  each,  and  they  carry  crews  of  24£ 
men  each,  or  in  all,  Americans,  1563 ;  18  foreign  ves- 
sels, of  733J  tons  each,  and  crews  of  21|-  men  each, 
equal  to  390  men.  Eacli  vessel  is  estimated  to  make 
three  trips  in  the  year,  carrying  six  cargoes.  The  ves- 
sels represent  a  capital  equal  to  $50  per  ton. 

American  capital  employed  in  carrying  this  iron  is 

65,170  tons-,  at  $50 $3  258  500 

British  capital  in  13,203  tons  of  shipping,'  at  $50.' .'        660,  l.Mi 


Total  capital  in  the  shipping $3,918,651) 


SUMMAP.Y  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

_  Men.     Persons  supported. 

Fnghshmcn  m  manufacturing  . .  60,51S 

Englishmen  in  s^Mppin^ 390  1,050 

Americans  in  shipping 1,563 

Total 5^571          312,255 

SUMMARY  OF  CAPITAL. 

British  in  production  of  iron $75.000,000 

British  in  shipping '       ,;  . 

75,6tiC,.l.V» 
Americans  m  shipping s.-j; 

Total  capital  supported $78,'.i24,650 

SCMMABT  OF  BBEADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS. 
Consumed  by  the  British  people  in  making  iron, 

302,5:10,  at  57  cents $172,476 

In  shipping,      1,950,  at  $5 '.1,750 

31*4,540  $18^,226 

By  Americans  in  shipping,  7815  men,  at  $50 3!>0,750- 

Total $472,976 

Had  the  iron  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
302,590  persons  would  have  consumed,  at  $50  each, 
815,129,500. 

The  result  is,  that  we  supported  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  iron,  in  the  year  1855 — 

Foreign  capital $75,660,150 

Foreign  people,  304,540. 

American  capital  3  055  500 

American  people,  7815. 

We  gained  a  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
sions of 4,722,976 

And  we  lost  a  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
sions of i;,. ; 

Loss  to  American  farming  interest,  a  market  for  $14,056,070 

The  facts  and  figures  of  every  other  kind  of  import- 
ed commodities  which  a  home  production  would  ex- 
clude are  data  for  a  similar  calculation  of  loss  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  countrj'. 

International  Exchanges.  —  The  surplus  provisions 
and  breadstuffs  which  we  might  produce,  after  an 
evenly  balanced  and  independent  system  of  manufac- 
turing should  be  established,  would  be  the  legitimate 
subject  for  foreign  commerce,  contributing  to  our  nec- 
essary exchanges  with  other  nations,  and  thus  to  the 
general  welfare  ;  but  shipped  at  such  a  loss  in  amount 
and  value,  as  they  must  be  while  they  are  injudiciously 
denied  a  home  consumption,  the  undue  amount  of  their 
export  measures  our  distance  from  a  healthy  system, 
and  from  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  independence 
which  a  true  policy  would  secure  to  us. 

Agricultural  home  Market  against  the  foreign.  —  It 
is  only  the  least  profitable  of  the  farmer's  crops  which 
will  bear  distant  voyages  in  search  of  a  market,  and 
all  excess  which  his  exports  find  or  make  abroad  falls 
back  in  diminished  prices  upon  the  hundred-fold  stock 
which  he  sells  at  home,  sometimes  scarcely  repairing 
by  the  whole  net  value  of  the  exports  the  diminution 
of  price  which  they  reactively  inflict  upon  the  domes- 
tic market.  For  his  green  crops,  fruits,  and  garden 
stuffs,  his  poultry,  veal,  mutton,  and  dairy  products, 
he  must  have  a  market  at  home,  or  he  must  abandon 
their  culture  for  sale.  His  land  ma}'  be  made  to  yield 
him  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  acre  in  transportable 
grain,  less  the  cost  of  cultivation,  or  he  may  make  its 
product  marketable  abroad  and  worth  about  as  much 
by  feeding  it  to  stock ;  but  he  can  neither  diversify  his 
crops,  nor  maintain  the  fertility  of  his  land  against 
such  a  system  of  exhaustion  ;  and,  above  all.  he  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  yield  three  times  the  value  of 
such  crops  in  those  vegetables  which,  witli  a  well-sus- 
tained home  market,  is  easily  effected.  The  difference 
between  the  market  value  and  the  profit  of  a  farm  in 
the  Far  West,  and  one  of  an  equal  quantity  of  land 
adjacent  to  a  large  city,  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween a  market  at  hand  for  all  possible  agricultural 
products,  and  a  foreign  one  with  an  ocean  intervening. 

The  farmer's  wool  crop  has  been  amply  protected 
for  nine  or  ten  \-f;ir<.  so  far  as  a  high  tariff  duty  upon 
imported  wool  could  do,  or  promise  to  do  it ;  but  his 
home  market  has  been  destroyed  by  a  countervailing 
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legislation  leveled  against  the  manufacturer.  The 
opportunity  of  a  foreign  market  could  not  tempt,  as  it 
•would  not  reward,  him  for  his  industry  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  but  consid- 
ered the  subject,  they  would  discover  that  the  market 
opened  to  them  abroad  for  the  produce  of  their  fields  is 
no  better  than  for  their  wool. 

In  the  year  1855  the  total  exports  of  breadstuff's  and 
provisions  from  the  United  States  fell  short  of  thir- 
ty-nine millions  of  dollars.  What  is  this  to  the  crop 
of  the  j-ear,  worth  fifteen  hundred  millions,  that  the 
American  farmer  should  sacrifice  the  custom  of  a 
neighboring  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  or  weaver  to  se- 
cure it  ?  In  amount  it  is  but  the  fortieth  part  of  his 
crop,  and  one  family  next  door  to  him  would  consume 
it  more  profitably  for  him,  and  with  greater  certainty 
of  demand.  Prices  may  be  high  or  low  under  the  in- 
fluence of  accidental  causes,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  principles  of  trade  are  a  safe  directory  in  any 
combination  of  circumstances  ;  their  bearing  upon  na- 
tional policy  is  absolute  and  unvarying,  and  they  must 
be  obeyed  or  they  will  be  avenged. 

Harmony  of  all  Industrial  Interests,  and  A  iljustment 
of  the  best  economical  Policy  to  the  Necessity  of  the  na- 
tional Treasury.  —  That  a  harmony  of  interests  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  exists  among  all  the  departments 
of  national  industry  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  po- 
litical, as  it  is  in  social  and  religious  science.  It  is 
one  of  those  first  principles  which  stand  incontrovert- 
ible as  the  data  of  all  reasoning  upon  the  policy  of  hu- 
man societies.  So  far  as  this  inquiry  has  proceeded, 
the  truth  of  this  principle  is  clearly  supported ;  and  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  other  branches  of  produc- 
tive and  commercial  business,  not  specially  considered, 
must  fall  within  the  rule  with  an  equally  happy  ac- 
cordance. If  an  integral,  self-sustaining,  well-bal- 
anced relation  holds  between  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  policy 
which  is  best  for  them  is  also  well  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  system  of  national  finance,  the  true 
interests  of  the  planter,  the  navigator,  and  the  mer- 
chant can  not  possibly  be  at  war  with  them. 

Cotton  and  Commerce. — It  would  exceed  the  limits 
as  well  as  the  proper  province  of  this  report,  to  en- 
deavor a  formal  demonstration  of  its  doctrine  as  it  ap- 
plies to  cotton  and  commerce,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  forborne ;  but  some  general  considerations,  which 
may  be  suggested  in  its  support,  will  serve  to  show 
"the  equal  operation  of  the  policy  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any 
class,  section,  or  interest,"  conformably  with  that 
maxim  of  our  legislative  system  which  has  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion for  its  authorities. 

Export  of  Gold ;  Effects  upon  the  Planting  Interest. — 
In  the  first  place,  the  system  which  looks  to  the  in- 
dustrial independence  of  the  country  would  necessarily 
have  the  effect  of  retaining  the  gold  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purchase  of  all  those  commodi- 
ties which  we  might  advantageously  manufacture  for 
ourselves.  The  two  hundred  millions  which  we  have 
sent  abroad  within  the  last  six  years  is  an  excessive 
export,  by  the  amount  to  which  it  has  diminished  the 
necessary  home  supply,  and  raised  the  rate  of  interest 
to  its  present  inordinate  height.  Scarcity  of  capital 
and  extravagant  rates  of  loans  leave  no  interest  of  the 
country  uninjured,  except  that  of  the  wealthy  money- 
holder. 

At  the  place  to  which  money  flows  it  is  most  abund- 
ant and  cheapest.  The  rates  in  London  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  half  those  that  are  constantly  paid  in 
our  Atlantic  cities,  and  often  stand  at  one-third,  or 
even  lower. 

Capital  at  10  per  cent,  interest,  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  capital  at  5,  has  a  fearful  odds  to  contend 
with ;  but  it  is  abundance  against  scarcitjr  which  is 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  difference  of  rates.  A 


prosperous  business  man  may  endure  heavy  interest, 
>ut  a  small  capital  must  encounter  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  without  relief,  and  is  swamped  in  a  storm 
which  the  heavier  craft  will  ride  out  under  bare  poles. 
From  the  revulsions  which  our  monetary  affairs  peri- 
odically suffer  from  this  cause,  no  department  of  pro- 
duction or  trade  escapes,  and  the  planters  are  usually 
the  earliest  and  severest  sufferers.  They  are  most 
shaken  by  depression  of  prices,  and  by  bankruptcy  of 
their  customers,  from  the  fact  that  their  industry  is 
less  varied,  and  the  commodities  which  they  require 
for  constant  consumption  are  less  within  their  reach, 
when  business  is  embarrassed.  They  must  bring  them 
from  abroad,  where  credit  and  confidence  are  not  so 
easily  commanded  as  at  home. 

Fixed  capital  commands  credit  within  the  country, 
but  mortgages  are  not  negotiable  securities  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Limit  to  Exportation  of  the  precious  Metals.  —  The 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  unduly  induced  by  the  im- 
port of  articles  which  ought  to  be  made  at  home,  is  an 
evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  if  there  were  not  another 
among  the  incidents  of  excessive  importation,  it  would 
of  itself  deserve  the  utmost  exertion  of  legislative 
power  to  correct  it.  It  is  utterly  from  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  policy  to  speak  of  gold  as  a  product  of  the 
country,  and  a  commodity  of  trade,  like  iron  or  cotton, 
while  its  export  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  crippling 
business,  disturbing  the  currency,  and  enormously  en- 
hancing the  rate  of  interest.  However  produced  or 
derived,  it  is  money  to  the  extent  required  for  the  health 
of  the  circulation  and  the  prosperity  of  business,  and 
any  policy  which  runs  the  supply  below  the  demand  is 
suicidal. 

Gotten  and  Iron  Manufactures  in  the  South. — In  the 
next  place,  the  older  planting  States  are  not  only  capa- 
ble of  the  labor  of  converting  their  raw  material,  both 
cotton  and  iron,  into  at  least  the  coarser  fabrics  which 
are  conveniently  and  profitablj-  marketable,  but  they 
are  now  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity  to  so  far  di- 
versify their  industry,  and  so  to  divert  some  portion  of 
their  labor  from  the  one  business  which  they  have  been 
so  long  helping  to  depress,  and  to  derive  from  this 
change  the  better  remuneration  which  the  work  of 
conversion  affords  above  that  of  production. 

Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  made  the  ex- 
periment of  applying  a  portion  of  their  cheaper  labor 
to  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  with  a  success  which 
promised  fairly  to  give  them  the  home-market  in  a 
few  years  for  such  articles ;  but  New  England  was 
compelled  to  dispute  this  ground  with  them  by  the 
failure  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  to  give  the  more  advanced 
manufacturers  of  the  North  the  opportunitj-  of  making 
the  finer  fabrics  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  South  for  the  time  was  thrown 
back  upon  her  staples  and  a  foreign  market  for  her 
dependence. 

Protective  Policy  no  longer  a  Party  or  sectional  Ques- 
tion.— But  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the  change  of 
conditions  which  nine  j-ears  have  brought  with  them, 
have  wrought  their  necessary  changes  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  countrjT,  and  given  us  the  happy 
promise  of  a  better  union  in  interests  and  policy  than 
we  have  known  in  the  past. 

The  time  and  the  occasion  for  harmonizing  meas- 
ures are  now  upon  us,  and  the  fond  faith  which  we 
hold  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  Union  warrants  the 
confidence  that  this  great  people  will  show  both  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  genuine  patriotism  in  the  set- 
tlement of  all  their  differences. 

A  common  Prosperity  corrective  of  social  Strifes.  — 
Every  section  of  the  Union  should  be  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  policy ;  at  all  events,  it  will  determine  it  for 
itself ;  but  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  things  which  work  their  way  determ- 
inately  into  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  there  exists  so  lit- 
tle contrariety  of  opinion,  and  so  much  less  difference 
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of  drift,  that  there  is  nothing  substantial  required  to 
be  sacrificed  hy  any  part  of  the  country  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  very  little  even  in  speculative  opin- 
ion to  be  compromised  to  effect  an  agreement. 

The  people  may  be  agitated  and  divided  upon  con- 
stitutional, moral,  and  religious  questions,  and  their 
iou  and  settlement  will  have  proportionate  ef- 
fect upon  the  general  harmony,  but  the  measures  which 
carry  with  them  a  general  prosperity  will  hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  bear  them  through  every  strife,  and  secure 
the  general  welfare. 

The  prosperity  of  navigation,  foreign,  coastwise,  and 
internal,  are  necessarily  so  directly  dependent  upon 
the  productiveness  and  wealth  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  business  of  the  nation,  that  the  sim- 
plest definition  of  its  functions  contains  the  proof  of 
our  proposition.  It  is  the  common  carrier  of  all  ex- 
changes. Its  business  is  proportioned  to,  as  it  is  de- 
pendent upon,  production,  and  must  grow  with  all 
growth,  and  decline  with  all  diminution  of  the  prod- 
ucts demanding  its  agency. 

Relations  of  the  Trader  and  the  Laborer,  and  the  Com- 
pensations of  a  general  Progress  for  all  Changes. — A 
sound  political  policy  looks  to  a  constant  diminution 
of  the  proportionate  number  of  intermediates  between 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

All  the  modern  improvements  in  the  methods  and 
instruments  of  commerce  tend  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  aim.  Time,  distance,  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation are  in  rapid  progress  of  abridgment,  and 
middlemen  are,  in  corresponding  ratio,  eliminated  by 
the  process.  Yet  all  these  movements  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  director  relation  between  men  whose  recipro- 
cating industries  require  improved  conditions  of  inter- 
course is  found  to  work  as  well  for  all  the  dependent 
as  for  the  principal  functionaries  in  the  world's  com- 
merce. Steam  has  been  largely  substituted  for  human 
and  brute  power  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  trade 
and  travel,  but  horses  have  increased  in  number  and 
value  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  agency 
which  threatened  to  deteriorate  them.  Wages  and  de- 
mand for  human  labor  have,  in  like  manner,  risen  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  machinerj'  that  now  does  so 
much  of  the  work  which  formerly  belonged  to  them. 
All  the  natural  labor  in  the  nation  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  artificial,  which  has  so  largely  re- 
placed it  in  production  and  transportation ;  yet  that 
natural  labor  was  never  so  fully  employed  nor  so  well 
rewarded  as  now ;  and  the  same  law  holds  for  every 
business  function  of  society,  and  every  species  of  em- 
ployment which  has  any  legitimate  place  or  use  in 
human  life. 


1790. 
1791. 
1792. 
1794. 

1795. 
171*7. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  CHANGES  THAT  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE 
IN  CUB  TARIFF  POLICY  SINCE  TUE  FOBMATION  OP  TUB  CON- 
STITUTION, viz.  : 

Character  of  Change. 

First  Tariff  adopted. 

General  change. 

General       " 

General      " 

Special        " 

General       " 

General       " 

General      " 

Special        " 

Special        " 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special         '  April  29,  General. 

Special 

Special 

General      " 

General      "  May  24,  Special. 

Special        "  May  29,  Special. 

Special        "  July  14,  < . 

Special        "  March  2,  Comp'se. 


Date. 
1789..    .July  4, 

.August  10, 
.March  3, 
.May  2, 
.June  5, 
"     7, 

.January  29, 
.March  3, 
.JulyS, 
.May  13, 
.March  26,  27, 
.July  1, 
.July  29, 
.February  5, 
.April  20, 
.March  3, 
.  May  22, 
.May  19, 
.  May  20, 
.July  13, 
.March  2, 

.September  11,  General 
.August  30,  General 
.July  ;!(», 

.Mnrcli  '20, 

.  Vugusl  1'.'. 
.Jnnimry  '2(1, 


1800. 
1804. 
1812. 
1813. 
1816. 
1818. 
1819. 
1824. 
182S. 
1830. 
1832. 
1S33. 
1841. 
1842; 
1846. 
1843. 
u 

1840.' 


1857.. 


.March  3, 


General 
Special 
Special 

Special 

General 


Year  1824.— The  tariff  change  of  this  year  created 
considerable  discussion  and  feeling.  The  duties  Col- 
lected that  year  were  $17,878,000,  with  a  population 
of  !-.'.( i()0, 000,  or  $1  50  to  each  individual. 

1828. — The  general  change  this  3rear  was  accom- 
panied by  a  light  increase  of  duties;  viz.,  ^-jJ.Csl.ono. 

1832. — Another  general  change  took  place,  followed 
by  a  rapid  increase  of  duties  after  1834,  vi/. : 

Years.  Duties. 

1833 $29,113-2,000 

1834 10,214,000  $1  10  per  head. 

:. l<i.:!91,om) 

1S30 23,4U9,000     $1  60  per  bead. 

The  collapse  of  1837  led  to  a  reaction,  and  the  duties 
diminished  for  1837-'38,  showing  as  follows : 

Years.  Duties. 

1MU $13,499,000 

1841 14, 4v. 


1837 

1333 16,153,000 

1839 23,137,000 


1842 18,187.iiOO 

Population,  1S40 17,063^000 

Since  the  latter  date  the  duties  have  increased  from 
I  per  head  to  about  $2  50  per  head,  viz. : 

Verm.  Duties. 

' ^17.339,000 


Duties 


1346-' 47 $23,717.500 


1347-' 43 31,757,000 

1343-' 4:1 28,346,000 

1S49-'50 39,668,000 

1S50-'51 49,017,000 


1852-'53 5S,931,000 

1-353-' 54 64.-J-24.000 

lS:>4-'55 53.025,000 

1855-'56 64,0-2-2,000 

Since  the  year  1789,  the  aggregate  revenue  from  all 
sources  has  been  81,886,740,084,  viz. : 

From  custom? $1,327,151 .592 

From  public  lands 164,  n. 

From  miscellaneous 395.519,636 

Total  returns $1.836,74(1,0.34 

Total  disbursements 1,837,7-21,045 

for  a  period  of  sixtjr-eight  years ;  viz.,  from  March  4, 
1789,  to  June  30, 1856. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress." 

The  following  statement  has  been  furnished  showing 
the  changes  from  one  rate  of  duty  to  another,  as  made 
by  the  tariff  act  of  the  year  1857,  when  applied  to  the 
importations  of  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1856 : 

Value.        Rate,  Act  of  1S43.     Rate,  Act  of  1857. 
$4,552  from  40  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 
25,232     "    30        "         to  15        " 
277,310    "    40        "         to    8 
321,35r)      '    30        "         to    8 
12,652      '25        "         to    8 
410,0-28      '    20        "         to    S 
697,929      '     15        "         to    8 
153,276      '    25        "         to    4 
2,205,360      '    20        "         to   4 
179,170      '    15        "         to    4 
8,395,313      '    10        "         to    4 
1,665,930     '    30        "  Free. 

70,146      '25        " 
153,729      '    20        " 
1,546,715      '     15        " 
190,778     "    10        " 
6,!.2;>,471     "      &        " 
The  loss  of  revenue  by  additions  to  the  free  list 

is $1,145,615  90 

Loss  of  revenue  by  transfers  to  Schedule  II,  or 

4  per  cent 77. 

Loss  of  revenue  by  transfers  to  Schedule  G,  or 

Spcrcent " 203/217  41 

Loss  of  revenue  by  transfer*  to  Schedule  K,  or 
15  per  cent 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  exhibiting  the  revenue 
which  the  importations  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
j-ear  ending  30th  June,  1856,  would  produce  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1857:* 


*  This  includes  an  approximation  to  all  the  changes  made 
by  the  new  tariff,  except  bleached,  primed,  painted,  and  dyed 

manufactnreaofcotton,axid  nf  delaines  transferred  from  sched- 
ule 1>  to  ('  (or  l.">  to  '24  per  cent.),  and  of  jap.-mned  leather  or 
skin?,  transferred  from  Schedule  K  to  1)  (or  20  t 
changes,  raising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  schedule,  would  in- 
:bove  jjiven  equal  to  the  difference  made 
by  the  transfer,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  im- 
linrtations,  which  are  not  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
separated  from  other  similar  goods. 
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Schedule, 

Valu.'  uf  Imports. 

Hut.'  nf  Duty. 

Amount  "f  HuliuH. 

A  ... 

$4,01  11  TiT.ri 

$1  "Ol»  472   50 

u  

,s  i;(i-_>  iss 

30        " 

"  .r>:>^  r>r>i>  40 

C  

94,l.rO  -JH 

2-1        " 

22  .V.IS  -Jl  )   Tli 

I)  ... 

71,074  205 

19        " 

1:1  .'i.it  1  10  'ir> 

K   ... 

35,288  897 

15        " 

F  

6,892,347 

12        " 

707  OS1  -'4 

G  

6,160,422 

8        " 

4'.ii>  s;;:;  Til 

11  

3,553,050 

4        " 

1)42,122  00 

Total.. 

.t  248,791,993 

$47,336,830  50 

British  Tariff. — The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  regulations  of  the  British  tariff : 

Overpayments  of  duty  made  in  error  may  be  re- 
turned, if  claimed  within  six  years  after  date. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  duty,  the 
importer  to  deposit  the  amount  of  duty  demanded,  and 
such  deposit  shall  be  deemed  the  proper  duty  payable, 
unless  an  action  be  brought  or  commenced  within  three 
months.  In  the  event  of  such  action  being  determ- 
ined against  the  revenue,  full  indemnity  to  be  made  to 
the  importer. 

The  Board  of  Customs  may  remit  or  mitigate  penal- 
ties incurred  through  inadvertence,  or  non-compliance 
with  existing  regulations. 

The  duties  on  the  following  goods  must  be  paid  on 
the  first  importation,  and  such  goods  shall  not  be  ware- 
housed for  home  consumption  or  exportation:  viz., 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  and  wood  goods  from  Brit- 
ish possessions. 

Diamonds,  bullion,  lobsters,  and  fresh  fish  of  Brit- 
ish taking,  may  be  landed  without  report  or  entry ;  no 
other  goods  can  be  unshipped  or  landed,  except  with 
the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  customs. 

Where  ad  valorem  goods  shall  have  been  detained 
as  undervalued,  the  officers  shall  give  a  written  notice 
of  such  detention  to  the  person  entering  the  same,  and 
of  the  value  thereof  as  estimated  by  them.  If  such 
goods  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  the  value 
entered  with  an  addition  of  5  per  cent.,  and  the  duties 
already  paid  on  such  entry,  to  be  paid  to  the  owner. 

Goods  not  entered,  or  landed  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
queen's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  duties  and  charges  due 
upon  such  goods  be  not  paid  within  three  months,  they 
may  be  sold,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Bonded  goods  to  be  cleared  within  five  years,  unless 
the  proprietor  desire  to  re-warehouse  them,  in  •which 
case  they  shall  be  examined,  and  the  duties  due  upon 
any  deficiency  ascertained  and  paid. 

If  such  goods  be  not  cleared  or  re-warehoused  within 
the  said  period,  they  shall  be  sold  to  defray  duties  and 
charges. 

No  person  shall  export  bonded  goods  in  any  ship  of 
less  burden  than  fifty  tons,  except  to  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  by  regular  traders  not  being  of 
less  than  forty  tons  burden. 

No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  goods  of  less  value 
than  the  drawback  claimed,  and  all  such  goods  so  en- 
tered shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  who  caused 
them  to  be  entered  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200. 

No  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snuff  shall  be  imported  into 
the  Channel  Islands  in  ships  of  less  than  120  tons  bur- 
den, nor  unless  in  hogsheads  or  chests,  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  such 
tobacco  or  snuff,  nor  unless  in  packages  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  such 
cigars,  tobacco,  or  snuff,  not  being  in  any  manner  sep- 
arated or  divided  within  such  package. 

The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  Europe. 

Anj-  person  making  a  false  declaration  in  any  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  customs,  or  answering  untruly 
authorized  questions  put  to  him  by  the  officers  of  cus- 
toms, liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100. 

In  case  it  shall  appear  that  British  vessels  are  sub- 
ject in  any  foreign  country  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
voyages  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  or  the  articles 


imported  or  exported,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  majesty 
to  impose,  similar  restrictions  upon  the  ships  of  such 
foreign  country. 

No  foreign  goods  upon  which  a  higher  duty  is  pay- 
able on  their  importation  into  Great  Britain  than  on 
their  importation  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall,  after  they 
have  been  delivered  out  of  charge  of  the  customs  in 
the  said  isle,  be  shipped  into  Great  Britain. 

Comparative  Tariffs. — The  following  comparative 
statement  exhibits  the  gross  amount  of  duties  received 
upon  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise in  Great  Britain  and  France,  respectively, 
during  the  year  1856,  to  which  we  have  annexed  a  col- 
umn showing  the  gross  amount  of  duties  received  by 
the  United  States  upon  similar  articles  during  the  same 
year : 


Articles. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

I'nitwl  States. 

Cocoa  

$78.390 

•J540  520 

$11  807 

Coffee  

2,933,820 

4  610  d20 

11,872 

Wheat  

1,027,005 

397,680 

509 

Oats    

289,205 

4  010 

108 

Rye  

7,005 

965 

Barley  

1S3,!)SO 

3  770 

318 

Indian  corn  

447,0(!0 

18  660 

Opium  

10,605 

2,235 

97,169 

Rice  

139,910 

40,720 

Cassia  lignca  

2,875 

4,520 

67,880 

1  835 

1  765 

6,343 

Cloves  

8945 

12.090 

21,231 

Mace  

6,S30 

270 

9,563 

Nutmegs  
Pepper  

53,275 
494,445 

3,570 
210,405 

130,453 

95,820 

Pimento  

5,015 

9,175 

140,808 

Rum  

6,945,005 

88,990 

283,494 

Sugar  

25,918  385 

12  071  960 

6  720,106 

Tallow  

342  285 

99  315 

302 

Tea  

27,691,205 

5'»,S40 

7,864 

Watches  

77,110 

70,220 

380,075 

The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  articles  specified,  in 
France  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1856,  all  of  said  articles  being  admitted  free  of 
duty  in  Great  Britain : 


Articles. 

France. 

United  States. 

Brimstone  

$43,005 

$24  525 

Cotton,  raw  

3,870,115 

Cochineal  

46,885 

24,905 

124  175 

106  374 

Flax  

245  315 

19  86') 

Guano  

146  210 

Hemp  

24  865 

50.1,  563 

Hides  

20,835 

404,164 

Mahogany  

113,210 

88,049 

Iron  in  bars  

125,135 

1,605,835 

Steel,  unwronght  

295,695 

422,747 

Lead  

295  680 

505,603 

Spelter  

7,245 

26,351 

Tin  

9  930 

728  661 

Oil,  whale  

5805 

1  594 

Oil,  palm  

41,575 

41,631 

Olive-oil  

429,4SO 

141,149 

Beef,  salted  

8,230) 

Pork,  salted  

6,985j 

124 

Quicksilver  

375 

725 

Silk,  raw  

20,155 

151,100 

Tar    .  .  . 

9  680 

Wool  

1,636,730 

499,519 

The  total  amount  of  customs  duty  in  France  in  1856 
was  .$35,330,405,  on  a  total  value  of  $397,955,235,  or 
8'87  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount ;  the  total  amount 
in  Great  Britain  was  $131,034,220 ;  and  the  total  amount 
in  the  United  States  was  $04,022,863.  If  to  the 
$35,330,405,  the  amount  of  customs  paid  into  the 
French  treasury  in  1856,  we  add  $36,416,640,  chiefly 
realized  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  made  up  in 
part  also  of  the  export  duty  on  wines,  we  have 
$71,747,045,  or  amount  of  customs  duties  received  by 
the  three  countries  in  1856,  as  per  existing  tariffs : 

Great  Britain $1'21,034,220 

France  (including  revenues  from  tobacco  and 

wines) 71,747,045 

United  States 64.022,863 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  tariffs 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Brazil,  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
pal articles  exported  from  the  United  States. 
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COMTAEATIVE    STATEMENT     EXHIBITING    TUB    IMPORT     DUTY    LEVIED    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN,    FRANCE,    AND    IIO 

GOODS,  WAEEB,  AND  MERCHANDISE,  OF  THE  GBOWTII,  PRODUCE,  AND  M.\M;I-ACTI  HI:  <>F  TIII:  I-'NITI:D  E 
DUTY  ON  LIKE  Goons,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 

United 

States. 
Duty,  ad 
valorem. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Quantity  and 
Duty. 

Quantity  and  Duty. 

i 
Quantity  and  Duty 

In  French  Vessels. 

In  for'n  Vessels. 

Oil,  spernuu-uti  
••    whale  and  fish  .... 
Fish,  dried  and  smoked 
Lumber  and  boards  .  .  . 
Manufactures  of  wood  . 

15  cts. 
15 
15 
16 
•-'4 
15 
15 
15 
8 
4 
15 
15 
24 
15 
15 
24 
Free. 
15 
15 

15 
15 

24 

8 
15 
Free. 
19  and  24 
24 
30 
8 
15 
24 
24 
30 
24 
24 
15 
15 
15 
15 
24 
19 
15 
15 
24 
24 
24 
24 
Free. 
24 
15 
24 
S 
15  and  24 
24 
24  and  30 
15  and  24 
Free. 
24 
Free. 
24 
15 

15 

Free. 

Ton.                 $2  42 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Free. 

Cwt.                     36 
Free. 

Cwt.                   1  21 
Cl 
Free. 

Bushel.                  3 
3 

"                        3 
Cwt.                        9 

Free. 
Bushel.                  6 
Cwt.                        9 
Free. 

Pound.                  73 
218 
Free. 

Cwt.                   2  30 
"                      3  03 
Gallon.              3  03 
Cwt.                        9 
Barrel.               4  S4 
Free. 

Each.                    24 
Free. 
Doz.    $1  13  to  3  30 
Free. 

Cwt.                      Gl 
"         Cl  c.  to  3  63 
Free. 
Cwt.                   2  42 
Free. 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Cwt.                   7  26 
Pound.    5  c.  to       C 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Cwt.                   2  42 
Free. 

Pound.                    8 
Manufactured. 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Raw.     Free. 

Cwt.                       $1  96 
391 
"                           3  01 
324  feet.                    19 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Cwt                          29 
100  pieces.  19  c.  to  46 
Cwt.                       1  75i 
146* 
"               24  c.  to  98 
"               24  c.  to  98 
29 
5  c.  to  1  46} 
323 
1  46} 
20  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 

}  Duty  fixed  monthly, 
according  to  price. 

Duty  same  as  the  grain 
of  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. 
Cwt                            5 
98 
"                 5  c.  to  59} 
"            98  c.  to  2  93 
Prohibited. 

Cwt.            15  c.  to  G4 
$2  93  to  240  34 

^•J  IT, 

548 
431 

19 
15  p.  c.  ad  val. 
34 
19c.  to  48 
1  Ot 
1  75} 
48}  c.  to  1  46} 
48}  c.  to  1  46} 
32 
5  c.  to  1  Gl 
355 
1755 
20  p.  c.  ad  val. 
30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

5. 
108 
66}  c.  to     88} 
$2  44}  to  3  42} 
Prohibited. 

53}  c.  to     79 
$2  93  to  240  34 

Free. 

Cubic  ell.                          $0  20 
8  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Free. 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                              2  42 
20 
}  per  ct.  ad  val. 
}  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                               1  21 
2  0'2 
"                      40  c.  to    50 
20 
Free. 
220  Ibs.                            2  02 
Ton.                                   1  611 
1  21 

121 
220  Ibs.                              1  82 

3  bushels.                               2 
3  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                      8  c.  to  12 
Free. 
4  per  ct.  ad  val. 
•220  Ibs.               28  c.  t»     t     I 
"                   $4  84  to  1C  13 
Ton.                                      4n, 
1  to  C  per  ct.  ad  vaL 
220  Ibs.                                   8 
"                                 14  52 
Free. 
250  Ibs.                              1  i!l 
22  2-9  gallons.                   1  ill 
202 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.              $4  84  to  16  13 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                              C  45 
Free. 

220  ll).->.                                    30 
1  and  2  per  ct  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                                   8 
40  c.  to  1  61 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.                              4  03 
3  to  5  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
100  pieces.                         1  49 
Free. 

1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 

i 

Beef  

Hides  

Butter  

Cheese  

Wool       

"    less  than  20  c.  p.  Ib. 
Wheat  

Indian  corn  and  meal.  . 
Rye,    oats,    and    small 

Potatoes  

Rice  

"     manufactures... 
Tobacco  

"        manufactured. 

Hemp,  manufactured.  . 

"      refined  

Prohibited. 
22  gallons.           3S  32 

Prohibited. 

3830 

Cwt.                            5 
2  44} 
"                          2  44} 
Each  (felt).               29 
Prohibited. 

10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Cwt.                            5 
235 
"                             39 
"          98  c.  to    1  37 
Prohibited. 
Cwt.      $1  96  to  24  25 
"            1  c.  to    4  89 
$4  83  to  92  92 
5  c.  to  20  54 
Same  as  raw  material. 
Cwt.        93  c.  to    9  TS 
"         $7  83  to  20  34 
3}  oz.     4J  c.  to    1  02 
Cwt        9S  c.  to  12  04 
50} 
"                             10 
"            8  c.  to         5 
Free. 
Cwt.                       1  f.G 

5 
293 
263 
29 
Prohibited. 

10  p.  c.  ad  val. 
10  c.  to  27 

258} 
43 

Spirits  of  turpentine  .  .  . 
Hats  of  fur  and  silk  .  .  . 

Cables  and  cordage.  .  .  . 
Salt  

"    nails  and  castings 
"    other  manufact.  . 
Copper  and  brass  
"                 "  manuf. 
Drugs  and  medicines  .  . 

Prohibited. 
.-r-215Ho2591 
29  c.  to  5  38 
$538  to  94  62 
5  c.  to  21  81 
Ditto. 
$1  08  to  10  52 
$846  to  31  06 
4i  c.  to   2  11 
$108  to  12  64 
65 
11 
1  c.  to      10 
Free. 
215J 

Glass,  fancy  

"      other  kinds  

India  rubber  manufact. 

From  an  examination  of  the  comparative  duties  on 
different  articles,  we  find  that  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain 
more  nearly  approaches  free  trade  than  any  other.  The 
United  States  and  Holland  follow  next  in  order,  and 
Spain  and  Brazil  are  the  nearest  the  other  extreme — 
making,  in  fact,  protection  almost  prohibition.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tariff  charges  gen- 
erally, with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  tariffs  of  Spain  and  Brazil  the  duties  seem  to  be 
levied  arbitrarily  in  regard  to  home  production,  etc., 
and  the  tariff  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  maxi- 
mum duty  under  which  the  separate  articles  will  be 
imported,  and  the  total  possible  maximum  revenue. 

In  the  articles  of  every-day  consumption,  such  as 
flour,  provisions,  etc.,  the  tariff  of  Spain  shows  almost 
a  prohibition,  while  articles  of  luxury  are  admitted  on 
low  duties. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  these  coun- 
tries in  1857  was  in  proportion  to  the  total  commerce 
of  the  country,  as  follows : 


Year  ending  .tune  30. 
1S57. 

Exports  from 
United  States. 

Imports  into 
United  States. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  .  .  . 
France  

$185,845,784 
38,238,987 

$131,003,103 

47,792,827 

$316,848,977 
86,031,814 

Spain  

10,7d3,i  M7 

2,723,016 

13,426,113 

Holland  

4,107,  ^77 

2,460,7C,2 

6,577,639 

Belgium  

5,644,326 

5,060,311 

10,704,637 

5,545,207 

2i,4(in.7:;;; 

27,005,040 

Other  countries  .. 

112,875,404 

150,380,209 

203.255.703 

Total  

$362,060,682 

$360,890,141 

:>0,823 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  six  countries  of 
which  we  have  given  a  tariff  summary  had  the  follow- 
ing proportion  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  for  the 
fiscal  year  1857 : 

In  the  exports  from  United  States 69  per  cent. 

In  the  imports  into  58        " 

In  the  total  commerce  of    "  64        " 

If  we  had  included  the  colonies  of  the  above  coun- 
tries, which  have  the  same  tariff  regulations  as  their 
mother  countries  the  percentage  would  have  been  ma- 
terially  increased. 
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iATivE  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  IMPORT  DUTY  I.KVIF.H  IN  SPAIN-,  BEI.GICM,  AND  BRAZIL  ON  GOODS,  \VAP.ES, 
MERCHANDISE,  of  TUB  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  TIIK  I MTED  STATES;  ALSO  THE  DUTY  ON  LIKE 

.  \\  AKI:S,  AM>  MKHCHANDISB  IMPORTED  INTO  TIIK  I  NITKD  STATES. 


Articles. 

United 

States. 
Duty,  ad 

viilciriMn. 

Spain. 

Belgium.                     |                   Brazil. 

Quantity  and  Duty 

IJuantity  ami  Duty. 

Quantity  and  Duly. 

In  Spanish  Vessels. 

In  I'ur'a  Vessel*. 

Oil,  spermaceti  
"    whale  and  fish  .... 
Fish,  dried  and  smoked 
(Dumber  and  boards  .  .  . 
Manufactures  of  wood  . 

15  cts. 
15 
15 

15 

24 
15 
15 
15 
8 
4 
15 
15 
•24 
15 
15 
24 
Free. 
15 
15 

15 

u> 
24 

s 

15 
Free. 

1!)  and  '24 
24 
30 
8 
15 
£4 
24 
30 
24 
24 
15 
15 
15 
15 
24 
19 
15 
15 
24 
24 
24 
24 
Free. 
24 
15 
24 
8 
15  and  24 
24 
24  and  30 
15  and  24 
Free. 
24 
Free. 
•24 
15 

15 

•25  lb».                  $0  58  i 
"                          26| 
Free. 
Each.                         11 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
100  Ibs.                     12f 
Dozen.  41-5  c.  to  9  02 
25  Ibs.                       31i 
100  Ibs.                     38} 
81  c.  to  1  30 
"          81  c.  to  1  80 
Pound.                       Si 
25  Ibs.                   1  07 
Pound.                       4J 
•25  Ibs.                     1  00 
100  Ibs.                 6  40 
4  79 
Prohibited. 

•25  Ibs.      9}  c.  to  1  181 
Prohibited. 
•25  Ibs.                        H 
8 
100  Ibs.                  1  70} 
"         37  c.  to  2  14 
31}  c.  to  4  67 
Prohibited. 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
•25  Ibs.                        5} 
"    $10  SO  to  120  24 
l()fr  c.  to     86 
61}  c.  to  1  60 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
25  Ibs.                       561 
40 
100  Ibs.                     80} 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Prohibited. 
100  Ib?.                  3  51 
Prohibited. 
100  Iba.                     96} 
42} 
"      $2  14  to    2  £6 
"      $2  07  to    3  23 
"      31}  c.  to  32  07 
"       $8  57  to  10  09 
"     $17  14  to  33  28 
Pound.     1  c.  to    C  41 
Prohibited. 
25  Ibs.  80}  c.  to    5  35 
"       '21  tc.  to    315 
0  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Each.     0|  c.  to  60  10 
25  Ibs.                       53} 
Free. 
100  Ibs.                       2J 
81* 
15  per  c!1.  ad  val. 
Manufactured. 
15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Raw                 

$U77j 

34 
Free. 

0 

18  p.  c.  ad  vii  1. 
17 
4  c.  to  11  56 
38j 
51 
$1  14  to  2  7S 
$1  14  to  2  78 
10J 
1  28 
5J 
120} 
857 
575 
Prohibited. 

14  c.  to  1  56} 
Prohibited. 
2 

w 

214 
$1  33  Ho  3  23 
51Jc.  to  5  61} 
Prohibited. 
18  p.  c.  ad  val. 
6} 
$21  38  to  149  64 
51  c.  to  1  07 
$1  07  to  2  03 
18  p.  c.  ad  val. 
18  p.  c.  ad  val. 
60| 
48 
107 
36  p.  c.  ad  val. 
18  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Prohibited. 
385 
Prohibited. 
1  151 
51 
$2  56  to    3  03 
$3  33  to    4  24 
42}  c.  to  38  40 
$10  63  to  13  30 
$2  143  to  30  56 
1}  c.  to   728 
Prohibited. 
06}  c.  to   6  40 
25}  c.  to   3  771 
6  p.  c.  ad  val. 
8}c.  to  80  1C 
641 
Free. 
10i 
264 
18  p.  c.  ad  val. 
18  p.  c.  ad  vnl. 

•22  gallons.                  $3  07 
268 
•220  Ibs.                         1  22} 
20  per  ct.  ad  val. 
2  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Ton.                                 36i 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Ibs.               9}  c.  to  67| 
1-5  c.  to  19 
"                   1-5  c.  to  19 
"                               1  22} 
1  34 
"                                  96 
'                                  96 
'                               958 
'                               9  58 
19 
'                       13}  to  58 

"                       11}  to  19 
"                                  58 
2}  bushels.                        2 
•22  gallons.                        30 
220  Ibs.        28}  c.  to    1  82} 
"              32}  c.  to       77 
"             $34  53  to  57  48 
"              $1  92  to    6  71 
"              $6  70  to  45  f  8 
Ton.                                   4 
•220  Ibs.       $5  75  to  187  8-2 
82}  c.  to  83 
18  20 
•22  gallons,       83  c.  to  1  53 
Prohibited. 
22  gallons.                    2  43} 
236 
220  Ibs.                             Hi 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
•220  Ibs.                          6  49} 
18  per  ct.  ad  val. 
1000  No.                        4  04 
220  Ibs.                         6  49 
"                                  26} 
"                               2  50} 
"                               2  43} 
"                               2  56J 
$132}  to  14  37 
3 
6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Free. 
Ton.                              6  00 
3  to  15  per  ct.  ad  val. 
5  to  6  per  ct.  ad  val. 
2  to  12  per  ct.  ad  val. 
10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Free. 
Ton.                              2  83} 
2  per  ct.  ad  val. 
2  per  ct.  ad  val. 

J  pints.                   $0  33 
19 
25  per  ct.  ad  val. 
9000  sq.  ir..             6  5o 
40  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Cash.       '.'5;  c.  to  327 
25  per  ct.  ad  val. 
32  Ibs.                        82 
$1  17  to  1  63 
Pound.                      3 
"                3  c  to  4 
"                           13 
13 
"                            6 
32  Ibs.                    1  63 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
32  Ibs.                        99 
20  to  30  per  ct.  ad  val. 

1}  peck.       38  c.  to  99 
33  Ibs.                       44 
128  Ibs.                     99 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
43  1-5  in.  sq.  7  c.  to  30 
32  Ibs.                    6  53 
60  per  ct.  ad  val. 
2  per  ct.  ad  val. 
40  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
50  per  ct.  ad  val. 
50  per  ct.  ad  val. 

Beef    

Tallow  

Leather  

liuttcr       

La  r  1    

Wool  

"    less  than  20  c.  p.  Ib. 
Wheat      

Indian  corn  and  meal.  . 
Kye,    oats,    and    small 
grain  

Ship  bread  

Potatoes  

Rice  

Cotton  

"      manufactures  .  . 

"        manufactured. 
Hemp-seed  

Hemp,  manufactured.  . 
Sugar,  brown  

"      refined  

Molasses  

Beer,  ale,  etc  

3  pints.                      33 
Pound.                        5} 
10 
Each.        26  c.  to  2  62 
Pound.                      l!i 
Pair.         26  c.  to  5  89 
128  Ibs.                   4  90 
1}  peck.                     17 
128  Ibs.                  3  27 

Linseed  oil  

Spirits  of  turpentine.  .  . 
Hats  of  fur  and  silk  .  .  . 
Gunpowder  

Boots  and  shoes  
Cables  and  cordage  

Lead  

Iron,  pig  

"    bar  

25  per  ct.  ad  val. 
32  Ibs.                    2  62 
"         $2  10  to  16  78 
25  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Dozen.    5}  c.  to  10  34 
Pound.    2}  c.  to  19  00 
40  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Ream.         9  c.  to  1  96 
4  to  30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
40  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Each.        2  c.  to  15  60 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
5  per  ct.  ad  val. 
1728  Ibs.                 1  97 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 
30  per  ct.  ad  val. 

"    nails  and  castings 
"    other  manufact  .  . 
Copper  and  brass  
"    manuf. 
Drugs  and  medicines  .  . 
Wearing  apparel  

Books  

Paper,  all  kinds  

Jewelry  

Glass,  fancy  
"      other  kinds  
Bullion  

Coal  

Ice  

India  rubber  manufact. 
Unenumerated  

NEW  TARIFF  ACT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.H   iCT  BKEUCINO  THE  DUTY   ON    IMPOSTS,  AND   FOB  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Conyress  assembled,  That  on 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1857,  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be 
imposed,  in  lieu  of  those  now  imposed  upon  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  from  abroad  into  the  United  States,  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

Upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  Schedules  A  and  B  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1S46,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  upon  those  enu- 
merated in  Schedules  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  of  said  act,  the  du- 
ties of  24  per  cent.,  19  per  cent.,  15  per  cent,,  12  per  cent.,  8 
per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  respectively,  with  such  exceptions 
as  hereinafter  made  ;  and  all  articles  so  imparted  as  aforesaid, 
and  not  enumerated  in  the  said  schedules,  nor  in  Schedule  I, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  manufactures 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  paint- 
ed, or  dyed,  and  de  laines,  shall  be  transferred  to  Schedule  C. 

Japanned  leather,  or  skins  of  all  kinds,  shall  be  transferred 
to  Schedule  D.  Ginger,  green,  ripe,  dried,  preserved,  or  pick- 
led ;  ochreys  and  ochrey  earths,  medicinal  roots,  leaves,  gums 
and  rosins  in  a  crude  atate,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  wares, 
chemical,  earthen  or  pottery,  of  a  capacity  exceeding  ten  gal- 
lons, shall  be  transferred  to  Schedule  E. 


Borate  of  lime  and  codella,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax,  shall  be 
transferred  to  Schedule  F. 

Antimony,  crude  or  regulus  of ;  barks  of  all  kinds,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for ;  camphor,  crude ;  cantharides  ;  carbonate 
of  soda ;  emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized  ;  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or 
dried ;  gums,  Arabic,  Barbary,  copal,  East  India,  Jeddo,  Sen- 
egal, substitute,  tragacanth,  and  all  other  gums  and  rosins  in 
a  crude  state ;  machinery  exclusively  designed  and  expressly 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  linen  goods ;  sponges  ; 
tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  galvanized  or  ungalvanized ;  woods, 
namely,  cedar,  lignum  vita1,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany, 
rose-wood,  satin-wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  Schedule  G. 

Acids,  acetic,  benzoic,  boracic,  citric,  muriatic,  white  and 
yellow,  oxalic,  pyroligneous  and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acida 
of  every  description  used  for  chemical  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, not  otherwise  provided  for ;  aloes ;  amber ;  ambergris ; 
anise  seed  ;  annato,  roucon  or  Orleans ;  arsenic  ;  articles  not 
in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  ;  asafcetida ;  asphaltum ;  barilla  ;  bleaching  pow- 
der, or  chlorid  of  lime ;  borax,  crude ;  boucho  leaves  ;  brim- 
stone, crude,  in  bulk;  cameos,  mosaics,  diamonds,  gems, 
pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  (not  set) ;  chalk ; 
clay ;  cochineal ;  cocoa,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cocoa-shells  ;  cork- 
tree bark  ;  cream  of  tartar  ;  extract  of  indigo ;  extracts  and 
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decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye  woods,  not  otherwise  pro 
vided  for;  extract  of  madder;  flint,  ground;  grindstones 
gutta  percha,  unmanufactured  ;  India  rubber  in  bottles,  slabs 
or  sheets,  unmanufactured;  India  rubber,  milk  of;  indigo 
lac  spirits  ;  lac  sulphur;  lastings,  cut  in  strips  or  patterns  of 
the  size  and  shape  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees,  gaiters, 
or  buttons  exclusively,  not  combined  with  India  rubber  ;  man- 
ufactures of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or  other  manufactures  of 
cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  cut  in  slips  or  pat 
terns  of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees 
gaiters  or  buttons  exclusively,  not  combined  with  India  rub 
her ;  music  printed  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound  ;  oils,  palm, 
teal,  and  cocoa-nut;  I'russian  blue;  soda  ash;  spices  of  all 
kinds ;  watch  materials  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches  and 
woad,  or  pastel,  shall  be  transferred  to  Schedule  II. 

SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  Is 
day  of  July,  1S5T,  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  men 
tioned  in  Schedule  I,  made  part  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from 
duty  and  entitled  to  free  entry. 

SCHEDULE  I,  All  books,  maps,  charts,  mathematical,  nautic- 
al instruments,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all  other  articles 
whatever  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

All  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps,  and 
charts  ;  statues,  statuary,  busts  and  casts  of  marble,  bronze, 
alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  paintings  and  drawings  ;  etch- 
ings; specimens  of  sculpture;  cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  gems, 
and  all  collections  of  antiquities. :  provided  the  same  be  spe- 
cially imported,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society  incor- 
porated or  established  for  philosophical  or  literary  purposes,  or 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  tho 
order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning 
in  the  United  States  ;  animal  carbon  (boneblack) ;  animals, 
living,  of  all  kinds ;  argol,  or  crude  tartar ;  articles  in  a  crude 
state  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Bark,  Peruvian  ;  bells,  old,  and  bell-metal ;  berries,  nuts, 
flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables  used  exclusively  in  dyeing,  or 
in  composing  dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that 
has  undergone  any  manufacture ;  bismuth ;  bitter  apples  ; 
bolting-cloths  ;  bones,  burned,  and  bonedust. 

Books,  maps,  and  charts  imported  by  authority  of  the  Joint 
Library  Committee  of  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  library  of 
Congress  :  provided  that  if  in  any  case  a  contract  shall  have 
been  made  with  any  bookseller,  importer,  or  other  person  for 
books,  maps,  or  charts,  in  which  contract  the  bookseller,  im- 
porter, or  other  person  aforesaid  shall  have  paid  the  duty,  or 
included  the  duty  in  said  contract,  in  such  case  the  duty  shall 
not  be  remitted ;  brass  in  bars  and  pigs,  or  when  old,  and  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured ;  Brazil-wood,  braziletto,  and  all 
other  dye-woods  in  sticks;  bullion,  gold  and  silver;  burr  stones, 
wrought  or  unwrought,  but  unmanufactured. 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct  from  the  place  of 
their  growth  or  production  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign 
vessels  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  dis- 
criminating duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges  ;  coffee,  the 
growth  or  production  of  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  manner ;  coins, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  copper  ore  ;  copper,  when  imported 
for  the  United  States  Hint ;  copper,  in  pigs  or  bars,  or  when 
old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ;  cotton ;  cutch. 

Dragon's-blood. 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels  ;  flax,  unmanufactured. 

Garden  seeds  and  all  other  seeds  for  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, medicinal,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  glass,  when  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured ;  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a  foreign 
country  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback  or 
bounty  has  been  allowed  :  provided  that  all  regulations  to 
ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  complied  with  ;  guano. 

Household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families 
from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  in- 
tended for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

Ice;  ivory,  unmanufactured;  junk,  old. 

Linseed,  but  not  embracing  flaxseed. 

Madder  root ;  madder,  ground  or  prepared  ;  maps  and 
charts ;  models  of  inventions  and  other  improvements  in  the 
arts  :  provided  that  no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a 
model  or  improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 

Oakum ;  oil,  spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish,  of  American 
fi  In  ri  s,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries. 

Paintings  and  statuary;  palm  leaf,  unmanufactured ;  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (]yi"ir  a  broad  ;  plaster  of  1'aris  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  ungrouTirl ;  plati'ia.  u!iiua::'i!~i"';i:v,!. 


Rags  of  whatever  material,  except  wool ;  ratans  and  reeds, 
unmanufactured. 

Sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered  such  and 
admitted  free,  except  in  sheets  of  forty-eight  inches  long  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  ficom  fourteen  <»  thirty- 
four  ounces  the  square  foot ;  sheathing  metal,  not  wholly  or  in 
part  of  iron,  ungalvanized ;  shingle  bolts,  and  stave  bolts; 
silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  btiug  doubled, 
twisted,  or  advanced  in  manufacture  in  any  way;  specimens 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  or  botany ;  substance  . 
ly  used  for  manures.  i 

Tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks  ;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and 
roots,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  personal  effects 
(not  merchandise)  ;  professional  books,  implements,  instru- 
ments, and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment,  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States  :  provided  that  this  v\. 
emption  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  machinery  or  other 
articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
or  for  sale. 

Sheep's  wool,  unmanufactured,  of  the  value  of  20  cents  per 
pound  or  less  at  the  port  of  exportation,  and  hair  of  the,  al- 
paca, the  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  unmanufactured :  pro- 
dded that  any  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  tho  alpaca,  the 
goat,  and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  condition,  as  now  and  heretofore  prac- 
ticed, or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value 
by  the  intentional  admixture  of  dirt,  or  any  foreign  substance, 
to  20  cents  per  pound  or  less,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  duty  of 
24  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

SEC.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  which  shall  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject,  on  entry  thereof  for  con- 
sumption, to  no  other  duty  than  if  the  same  had  been  import- 
ed respectively  after  that  day. 

SEC.  5.  And  Tie  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  entry  of  any 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  on  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  July  aforesaid,  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  importation  and  entry,  as  to  their  liability 
to  duty  or  exemption  therefrom,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
against  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  such 
;oods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  unless  the  owner,  importer, 
i  insignoe,  or  agent  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  entry,  give 
notice  to  the  collector  in  writing  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  such 
lecision,  setting  forth  therein  distinctly  and  specifically  his 
grounds  of  objection  thereto,  and  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  decision,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  on  such  appeal  shall  bo 
final  and  conclusive ;  and  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise shall  be  liable  to  duty  or  exempted  therefrom  according- 
ly, any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  un- 
less suit  shall  be  brought  within  thirty  days  after  such  decision 
for  any  duties  that  may  have  been  paid  or  may  hereafter  be 
paid  on  said  goods,  or  within  thirty  days  after  the  duties  shall 
have  been  paid,  in  cases  where  such  goods  shall  be  in  bond. 

\N  ACT  TO  AMEM)  THE  ACT  REDUCING  THE  DUTY'  ON  IMPORTS, 
AND  FOB  OTHER  PURPOSES,  PASSE!)  JULY  30,  1S46. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  eighth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  30, 1S46,  and  en- 
titled "  An  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  be  amended  as  follows  : 

M;C.  •_'.  And  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  imports  which  have  been 
actually  purchased  or  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase, 
on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to 
the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  as,  in  his  opinion,  may 
raise  the  same  to  the  true  market  value  of  such  imports  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  importation  shall 
iiave  been  made ;  and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  < •' 

hich,  under  existing  laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value 
at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  the 
luties  should  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
collector  within  whose  district  the  same  may  be  imported  or 
entered  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be  ap- 
iraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  in  accordance  with  the 

iruvi.-ions  of  existing  laws  ;  and  if  tho  appraised  value  there- 
if  shall  exceed  by  10  per  cent,  or  more  the  value  so  declared 
m  tho  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on 
he  same,  there  shall  be  levied  collected,  and  paid,  a  duty  of 
JO   per  rent.  a<>  raliirem  on  such  appraised  value  :    7V,. 
nevertheless,  That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  <! 
assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  or  entered  val- 

e,  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
rch  3,  1857. 
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COMPARATIVE  TARIFFS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1846  AND  1857. 


Article!.                                                1846. 

1857. 

Articles. 

1846. 

1857. 

Absvnthe  •  see  Cordials  

Per  Cent. 

100 

20 
20 

20 

20 
10 
Free. 

Free. 
40 
30 
5 
30 
40 
20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 

40 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
30 
20 
10 

30 
5 
30 
30 
100 
20 
15 
30 

30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 

Free. 
20 

5 

30 
10 
20 
20 
30 
30 
20 

25 

30 
20 
10 
10 

30 

15 
20 
15 
15 
20 

Per  Cent. 
30 
4 
15 

4 

15 
4 
Free. 

Free. 
30 
24 

4 
24 
30 
4 
15 
24 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 

30 

15 
Free. 
15 
Free. 
4 
8 
24 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
24 
Free. 
8 

24 
Free. 
24 
24 
30 
15 
4 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

Free. 
4 

Free. 
24 
4 
4 
4 
24 
24 
15 

19 

24 
8 
8 
4 

24 

8 
8 
Free. 
12 
15 

Barley,  pearl  or  hulled  ;  see  Pearl  or  llull- 

Per  Cent. 

20 
30 
15 
5 
5 
5 

20 

30 
30 

30 

20 
30 
25 
20 
30 
20 
5 
20 
30 

30 
20 

20 
20 

5 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
5 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
25 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
25 

30 
20 
20 

5 
20 

30 
30 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
20 

10 

20 
20 

Per  Cent. 

15 
24 
12 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

15 

24 
24 

24 
15 
24 
19 
15 
24 
15 
Free.  . 
15 
24 

24 
4 

15 
15 

Free. 
15 
Free. 

Free. 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
4 
Free. 
24 
15 
15 
4 
Free. 

16 

19 
15 
24 
24 
Free. 
15 
Free. 

24 
Free. 

Free. 

4 
Free. 

24 
24 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
15 

8 

15 
4 

Acetous  Acid  ;  sec  Acid,  acetous,  etc.  
Acids  of  every  description  used  for  chem- 
ical or  for  manufacturing  purposes,  not 

Bars,  iron  ;  see  Iron  in  Bars  

Bars,  steel  ;  see  Steel  in  Bars  

Bars,  brans  ;  see  Brass  in  liars,  etc  

Bars,  copper  ;  see  Copper  in  Pigs,  etc  
Bar,  tin  ;  see  Tin  in  Pigs,  etc  

Acids  of  every  description  used  for  medic- 
inal purposes  or  in  the  fine  arts,  not  oth- 

Barytes,  sulphate  of;  see  Sulphate  of  Ba- 
rytes  

Acid,  sulphuric  ;  see  Sulphuric  Acid  
Adhesive  felt,  etc.  ;  see  Felt,  adliesive  
Alabaster  statuary,  etc.,  for  use  of  colleges, 
etc.  ;  see  Philosophical  Apparatus,  etc.  . 

Baskets,  and  all  other  articles  composed  of 
grass,  osier,  palm-leaf,  straw,  whalebone, 
or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for  .  .  . 
Bay  rum    

Beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and 
all  other  beads  

Beans,  Vanilla  ;  see  Vanilla  Beans  

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  casks  or  bottles  .  . 

Bed-sides  ;  see  Carpets  

Beds,  feather  ;  see  Floss  Silks,  etc  

Beef            

Beer,  in  casks  or  bottles  ;  see  Ale,  Beer,  etc. 
Beeswax  

Bells,  old,  and  bell-metal  

Bend  leather  ;  see  Leather,  tanned,  etc.  .  .  . 
Benzoates  

Benzoin,  or  Benjamin,  gum  ;  see  Gum  Ben- 
zoin, etc  

Anchovies,  sardines,  and  all  other  fish  pre- 

Benzoic  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc  
Berries,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  not  other- 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats'  hair  or 
mohair,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise 

Berries,  juniper  ;  see  Juniper  Berries  
Berries,  nuts,  flowers,  plants,  and  vegeta- 
bles, used  exclusively  in   dyeing  or  in 
composing  dyes  ;  but  no  article  shall  be 
classed  as  such  that  has  undergone  any 

Animal  oils  ;  see  Oils,  Xeafs-foot,  etc.  
Animals,  living,  of  all  kinds  

Bichromate  of  potash  ;  see  Chromate  

Antiquities,  collections  of;  see  Philosophic- 

Bituminous  substances  in  a  crude  state  ;  see 
Mineral  and  Bituminous  Substances  
Black,  Frankfort;  see  Frankfort  Black.  .  . 
Black,  ivory  ;  see  Ivory  Black  

Antiquities,  collections  of  ;  see  Cabinets  of 
Coins,  etc.                

Apparatus  for  use  of  United  States  ;  see 

Blank-books,  bound  or  unbound  

Apparatus  for  use  of  colleges,  etc.  ;  see  Phil- 
osophu'al  ApparatiM,  etc  

Bleaching  powder,  or  chlorid  of  lime  
Blocks,  tin  ;  see  Tin  in  Pigs,  etc. 

Blooms  ;  see  Iron  in  Bars,  etc  
Blue  or  Koman  vitriol,  or  sulph.  of  copper. 
Blue  fig  ;  see  Fig  Blue 

Argentine,  alabata,  or  German  silver,  man- 

Blue,  Prussian  ;  see  Prussian  Blue 

Bone  black  ;  see  Animal  Carbon  .  . 

Anns,  fire  ;  see  Muskets  

Boards,    planks,    staves,   laths,   scantling, 
spars,  hewn  and  sawed  timber,  and  tim- 
ber to  be  used  in  building  wharves  
Bookings  :  see  Baizes    .       ... 

Arms,  side  ;  see  Side  Anns         .... 

Arrack  ;  see  Cordials    

Arsenic 

Bodies,  hat,  of  wool  ;  see  Hat  Bodies  

Articles  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  etc. 
Articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  made  up, 
or  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand  
Articles  of  metal  ;  see  Manufactures  
Articles  of  leather;  see  Manufactures  
Articles  of  marble  ;  see  Manufactures  
Articles  of  glass  ;  see  Manufactures  

Bologna  sausages  

Bolts  ;  see  Iron  in  Bars  

Bolts,  shingle  and  stave  

Bolts,  copper  ;  see  Copper  Bods,  etc. 

Bolting  cloths  

Bone,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

Bone  black  

Articles  of  papier-mache  ;  see  Manufacture* 
Articles,  all,  imported  for  the  use  of  United 
States  ;  see  Books,  Maps,  etc  

Bone-dust  

Bones  and  bone  tips,  unmanufactured  ;  see 
Horn  and  Horn  Tips 

Articles  not  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing 
or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for  .  . 
Articles  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or 
tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for  
Artificial  flowers  or  feathers  ;  see  Feathers 
Ash,  soda  ;  see  Soda-ash  

Bones,  burned  

Bonnets,  flats,  braids,  etc.,  used  for  mak- 
ing ;  see  Flats,  etc.  

Bonnets  composed  of  certain  materials  ;  see 
Hats  and  Bonnets  

Books,  maps,  and  charts,  imported  by  au- 
thority of  the  joint  library  committee  of 
Congress  for  the  use  of  the  library  of 

Asphaltum  

Asafcetida  

Apses'  skins  

Aubnsson  carpeting  ;  see  Carpets  . 

Books,  maps,  and  charts,  mathematical  and 
nautical  instruments,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  all  other  articles  whatever,  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  United  States  .  . 
Books  as  personal  effects  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States  ;  see  Wearing  Ap- 

Bacon  

Baizes,  bookings,  flannels,  and  floor-cloths, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for 

Balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  per- 
fumes, pastes,  and  tinctures 

Bananas  

Books  specially  imported  for  societies  ;  see 

Barbary  gum  ;  see  Gum  Arabic  .  .  . 

Barilla  

Botany,  specimens  of;    see  Specimens  of 
Natural  History  

Bark  of  the  cork-tree,  manufactures  of;  see 
Manufactures  . 

Bark  of  the  cork-tree,  unmanufactured  ;  see 

Cork-tree  Hark  

Books,  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals,  illustrated  newspapers,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for  . 
Books  in  course  of  printing  and  republica- 

Barks  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for 
Bark,  Peruvian  

Bark,  Quilla  

Barley  

5Y 
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UNITED  STATES'  TARIFFS—  Continued. 

Article*.                                            1846. 

I8CT. 

Articles.                                            jg46.            iv,T 

Borate  of  lime         

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

12 
4 
19 

4 
15 
15 
4 
24 
24 
8 

24 

24 

24 

•24 
19 

30 

24 
Free. 
Free. 
15 
12 

Free. 
15 
15 
15 
4 
4 
15 
15 
15 

Free. 

15 
24 
24 
24 
4 
8 
Free. 
Free. 
30 
19 
8 

Free. 
Free. 
15 
19 
24 

Free. 
19 
15 
15 
15 

19 

24 
4 

8 
30 
8 

15 
15 
15 

15 

24 
8 

24 
24 

24 

15 

Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mits,  socks,  stockings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  made  on  frames, 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  worn  by  men, 
women,   and   children,   when   bleached, 

Per  Cent. 

20 
20 
20 

30 
30 

30 
30 
40 
20 
30 
30 
15 
30 
20 
20 

Free. 
30 

40 

20 
20 
30 
30 
5 
20 
20 
10 
30 

30 
25 

30 
20 
10 
20 

20 
20 

10 
30 
20 
40 
5 
5 
30 

30 

5 
25 
40 
30 
30 
BO 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 

M 

15 

Per  Cent. 

24 
Free. 

24 

24 

24 
24 
4 
4 
24 
24 
19 
24 
15 
15 

Free. 
4 

30 

8 
15 
24 
24 
4 
4 
4 
Free. 
24 

24 

19 

24 
15 

is 

15 
15 

S 
4 
4 
30 
4 
4 
24 

24 

4 
Free. 
4 
24 
24 
15 

1 

4 
4 
4 

15 

12 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
19 
24 

25 
25 

10 
20 
20 
20 

an 

30 
20 

30 

30 
30 

30 
25 

100 

30 
5 
5 

20 
15 

5 

20 
20 
20 
15 
5 
20 
20 
20 

Bottles,  India  rubber  ;  gee  India  Rubber  in 
Bottles        

Bottoms,  copper;  see  Copper  Bottoms  
Bottoms,  still  ;  see  Still  Bottoms  

Carbonate  of  goda  ;  see  Sal  .Vo'/«,  etc  
Carbon,  animal  ;  see  Animal  Carbon  
Card  cases,  pocket-books,  shell  boxes,  sou- 
venirs, and  all  similar  articles,  of  what- 
ever material  composed  

Boxes,  paper  ;  gee  Paper  Boxes  

Boxes,  fancy  ;  sec  Paper  Boxes  

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls,  or  ringlets, 
composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair  is  a 
component  part  

Carpets,  carpeting,  hearth-rugs,  bed-sides, 
and  other  portions  of  carpeting,   IHMML,' 
either  Aubusson,  Brussels,  ingrain,  ,<ax- 
ony,  Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any 
other  similar  fabric  

Braces,  suspenders,  webbing  or  other  fab- 
rics, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India 
rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for  
Braids,  of  hair  ;  see  Bracelets  

Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages  

Braids,   for  making  hats  or  bonnets;   gee 
Plata,  Braids,  etc  

(  'assia  buds  

Braids,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Laces,  etc.  

Cast-iron  vessels  ;  see  Iron,  cast,  Vessels  of 
Cast-steel  ;  see  Steel  in  Bars      

Brandy,   and  other   spirits   distilled  from 
grain  or  other  materials  

(  'nstile-soap  ;  see  Soap,  Castile,  etc  

Brass,  manufactures  of  ;  see  Manufactures 
of  Brass    

Castor  oil  

Brass,  in  bars  or  pigs  ... 

Casts  of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster,  or  plas- 
ter of  Tarts  ;  see  Philosophical  Aiqxtra- 
tits,  etc  

Brass,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufact'd 
Braziers'  copper;  see  Copper  in  Sheets,  etc. 
Brazil  paste  

Cayenne  pepper  

Brazil-wood,  Brazilletto,  and  all  dye-woods 
in  sticks  

Cedar-wood,  manufactures  of;   see  Manu- 

Breccia  

Cedar-wood,  box-wood,  ebony,  granadilla, 
lignum-vitse,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  and 
satin-wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods,  un- 

Bricks  ;  sec  leaving  and  Roofing  'files,  etc. 
Brimstone,  roll  ;  see  Roll  Brimstone  

Brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk  

Bristles  

Cement,  Homan  ;  see  Roman  Cement  
Chains  of  hair  ;  see  Bracelets,  Braids,  etc.  . 
Chalk,  red,  pencils  ;  see  Red  Chalk  Pencils 
Chalk  

Broad  window  glass  ;  see  Window  Glass.  .  . 
Bronze  liquor  

Bronze  powder  

Bronze,  casts  of;  see  Philosophical  Appa- 
ratus, etc  

Chalk,  French  ;  see  French  Chalk  

Chalk,  red  ;  see  Red  Chalk  

Bronze,  metal,  in  leaf;  see  Metals,  Dutch, 
etc.  .     .  .         ... 

20 
30 
30 
30 
20 
10 
Free. 
Free. 
40 
25 
10 

10 
Free. 

20 
25 
30 

Free. 
25 
20 
20 
20 

25 

30 
10 

10 
40 
25 

20 
20 
20 
20 

30 
20 

30 
30 

30 

20 

Charts  ;  see  Ma2)S  and  Charts  

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds  

China  ware  ;  see  Earthen,  China,  and  Stone 
Ware  

Brushes  

Brussels  carpets  ;  see  Carpets      

China  matting  ;  see  Matting,  China,  etc.  .  . 
Chip  hats  and  bonnets  ;  see  Hats  and  Son- 
nets   

Buds,  cassia  ;  see  Cassia  Buds  

Building  stones  

Bulb*  ;  see  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc  
Bullion,  gold  and  silver  

Chocolate  
Chlorid  of  lime  ;  see  Bleaching  Pojcder.  .  .  . 

Burgundy  ;  see  Wines  

Burgundy  pitch  

Chromate,    bichromate,    hydriodate,    anc 
prussia'te  of  potash  

Burned  starch  ;  see  Gum  substitute  

Burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwrought,  but 
unmanufactured  

Chromic  acid  ;  see  A  cids,  acrtous,  etc  
Chronometers,   box  or   ships',   and    parts 
thereof  

Busts  ;  see  Philosophical  Apparatus,  etc.  . 
Butter  

Buttons  and  button  -moulds  of  all  kinds.  .  . 

Citric  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc  

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all 
collections  of  antiquities  

Clay  

Clay,  unwrought  

Cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  .  .  . 
Cadmium  

(  Blocks  and  parts  of  clocks  

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  appar- 
el of  every  description,  of  whatever  mate- 
rial composed,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress, 

Cake,  saffron  ;  see  Saffron  and  Saffron  Cake 
Calamine  

Calomel  and  all  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions   

Cameos,  real  and  imitation;  and  mosaics, 
real  and  imitation,  when  set  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  metal  

Cloth,   suitable    for   the    manufacture   of 
shoes,  buttons,  etc.,  exclusively;  see3fa?i- 
ttfactures  of  Mohair  Cloth,  etc. 

Cameos  and  mosaics  not  set  

C'loths,  bolting  ;  sec  Boltimj  Cloths  

Cameos  and  mosaics,  imitations  thereof,  not 
set  

Cloves  

Coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds  .  . 
CoM  

Camphor,  refined  

Camphor,  crude  

Candles,  spermaceti  ;  see  Spermaceti  Can- 
dles   

Cochineal   

Candles,  stearin  ;  see  Stearin  Candles 
Candles,  tallow  ;  see  Tallow  Candles 

Cocoa  

Canes  and  sticks  for  walking,  finished  or 
unfinished  

(  'odilla,  or  ton-  of  hemp  or  flax  

Cantharides  

Coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct  from 
the  place  of  their  growth  and  protlitetion, 
in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessel,- 
entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties   to  lie  ex- 
empt from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage, 

Ciipeiv.  pickles,  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  

Cups,  huts,  muffs,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and 
all  other  manufactures  of  fur,  or  of  which 
fur  shall  be  a  component  material  
Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mits,  eocks,  stock- 
ing, wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  al 
similar  articles  made  on  frames,  worn  by 
men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for  

Coffee,  the  growth  or  production  of  the  pos- 
sessions   of    the    Netherlands,    importec 
from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  man- 

Free. 
Free. 

Tree. 

30 

(  'oins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  

Caps,  gloves,  legging  mits,  socks,  stockings 
liirts  and  drawers,  made  on  frames, 
composed  wholly  of  cotton.  .  . 

(  'oins  :   see  I'nl-i  m'tx  of  Coins  

ee  Jut,',  etc  

(  'like  and  culm  of  coal  
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LNITF.I)  STATES   TARIFFS  —  Continued. 
/ 

Articles. 

1846. 

1857. 

Articles. 

1846. 

1857. 

Collections  of  antiquities  ;  see  Philosophic- 

Per  Cent. 

Free. 

Free. 
30 
30 
30 

40 
20 

40 
30 
30 
10 

30 
10 

30 
20 
20 

20 
20 
5 

5 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
30 

20 
25 

100 
30 
30 

30 
15 

20 

20 
30 
Free. 
80 

30 
30 

20  to  25 

25 
25 

25 

20 
20 

20 

20 
20 

20 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
5 

5 

30 
20 

10 
30 
100 
30 
20 
40 
30 
10 
20 
20 

Per  Cent. 
Free. 

Free. 

24 
24 

24 

30 
15 

30 
24 
24 
8 

24 
8 

24 
15 
15 

15 
15  . 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
24 

15 
19 

30 
24 
24 

24 
4 

15 

15 
24 
Free. 
24 

24 

24 

24 

19 

24 

19 

15 
24 

15 

15 
24 

15 
24 
24 
24 
4 
15 
Free. 

Free. 
24 
15 
8 
24 
30 
24 
15 
8 
24 
Free. 
15 
15 

Dates       

Per  Cent. 
40 
30 

20 
25 

30 
10 

10 
15 
30 
25 
15 

30 
20 

20 
30 
Free. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
5 
5 

20 
5 
5 

30 
30 

30 
10 
10 

40 

20 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
30 

•30 

30 
20 
10 
30 

30 
20 
30 
Free. 
20 
30 
30 
20 

20 
20 

30 
30 

30 

30 
25 
25 
20 
Free. 

Percent 
8 
24 

4 

24 

24 

4 

8 
12 
•24 
11) 
Free. 

24 
15 

24 
24 
Free. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

4 
Free. 
4 

4 
Free. 
Free. 

24 
15 

15 
8 
8 

30 

8 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
£4 

24 

24 
8 
8 
24 

24 
15 
24 
Free. 
15 
24 
24 
4 

4 
4 

24 
24 

24 

24 

19 
19 
15 
Free. 

Collections*  of  antiquities  ;  see  Cabinets  of 

Decoctions  of  logwood,  etc.  ;  see  Extracts 

Do  laines  

Diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones,  anil  imitations  of  pre- 
cious stones,  when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit,  preserved  in 

Diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  gems,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  when 

Composition  tops  for  tables,  or  other  arti- 

Diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  gems,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  imita- 
tions thereof,  not  set  

(  '(imposition  of  glass  or  paste,  when  set  ... 
Composition  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set  
Confectionery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 

Downs  of  all  kinds  ;  see  Floss  Silk,  etc.  .  . 

Copper  articles,  vessels,   and  wares  ;   see 

Drawers  wove  on  frames  ;  see  Caps,  Gloves, 

Copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  and  spikes  
Copper  in  sheets  or  plates,  called  braziers' 
copper,  and  other  sheets  of  copper  not 

Drawers  wove  on  frames,  wholly  of  cotton  ; 

Drawers,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted, 

Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  or  sulph.  of  iron 

Drawing  paper  ;  see  Paper,  demy,  etc  
Drawings  ;  see  Philosoph.  Apparatus,  etc. 
Dressed    and    tanned    skins  ;    see    Skins, 

Copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  reman- 

Copper,  when  imported  for  the  U.  S.  Mint. 

Copper,  sheathing;  see  Sheathing  Copper. 

Drugs:,  medicinal  ;  see  Medicinal  Drugs.  .  . 
Dutch  metal,  in  leaf;  see  Metal,  Dutch,  etc. 
Dye-woods,  extracts  and  decoctions  of  ;  sec 
Extracts  and.  Decoctions  

Coral,  marine  ;  see  Marine  Coral,  unman- 

Dye-woods  in  sticks  ;  see  Brazil-wood,  etc. 

Cordials,  absynthe,  arrack,  Curacoa,  kir- 
schenwasser,  liqueurs,  maraschino,  rata- 
fia, and  all  other  spirituous  beverages  of 

Dyeing,  articles  used  for,  not  in  a  crude 
state  ;  see  Articles  notin  a  crude  state,  etc. 
Dyeing;  see  Articles  in  a  crude  state  ux<d 

Dyeing;  see  Berries,  Nuts,  etc.,  in  a  crude 

Cork-tree  bark  ;  see  Manufactures  of  the 
Dark  of  the  Cork-tree  

Earthen,  China,  and  stone  ware,  and  all 
other  wares  composed  of  earthy  and  min- 
eral substances,  not  othenv.  provided  for 
Earth,   ochrey;     see   Ochres   and   Ochrey 
Earths  

Corn,  Indian  ;  see  Indian  Corn  

Corn  meal,  Indian  ;  see  Indian  Corn  and 

Earths,    ochrey,    crude    or    ground  ;    see 
Ochres  and  Ochrey  Earths  

Cosmetics  ;  see  Balsams,  Cosmetics,  etc.  .  . 

East  India  gum;  see  Gum  Arabic,  etc.  .  .  . 
Ebony-wood,  manufactures  of;  see  Manu- 

Cotton,  hat  bodies  of;  see  Hat  Bodies  of 
Cotton  

Cotton,  embroidered  ;  see  Manufactures  of 

Ebony-wood,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Cedar- 

Cotton,    all    manufactures    of,    bleached, 
printed,  painted,  or  dyed  ;  see  Manufac- 
turer of  Cotton  

F.ffeets,  household  ;  see  Household  Effects. 
Effects,  personal  and  household  ;  see  Per- 
sonal and  Household  Effects  

Cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  trim- 
ming laces,  cotton  laces  and  braids  
—  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Cotton,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  see  Manufactures  of  Cotton 
not  otherwise  provided  for  

Effects,  not  merchandise,  of  persons  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  ;  see  Wearim 

Elephant  paper  ;  see  Paper,  demy,  etc  
Embroideries  of  gold,  silver,  etc.  ;  see  Arti- 

Cotton,  articles  of,  made  on  frames  ;  see 

Embroidered  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk, 

—  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Cotton  and  silk,  hatters'  plush  ;  see  Hatters 
Plush                  

ton,  etc.  ,  embroidered  

Engravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound.  . 
Envelopes,  paper  ;  see  Paper  Enveloj}es  .  . 
Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tas- 
sels, tresses,  and  wings  of  gold,  silver,  01 
other  metal  

Cotton  velvet  in  the  piece,  composed  whol- 
ly of  cotton  ;  see  Velvet  in  the  Piece,  etc. 
—  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Cotton  and  silk  velvet  in  the  piece,  cotton 
of  chief  value  ;  see   Velvet  in  the  Piece, 
comjHtxed  of  Cotton  and  Silk,  etc  

Epsom  salts^  see  Salts,  Epsom,  etc  

Court-plaster  

Etchings  ;  see  Philosoph.  Apparatus,  etc.  . 
Ether 

Crayons  of  all  kinds  

Cream  of  tartar  

Crown  window  glass;  nee  Window  Glass  .  . 
Crude  tartar  ;  see  Arqol  

Crude  articles  for  dyeing,  etc.  ;  see  Article*, 
in  a  crude  state,  etc  

er  dye-woods,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Crystals  for  watches  ;  see  Glass  Crystals  .  . 
Cubebs  

Fabrics  wholly  or  in  part  of  India  rubber 

Cudbear  

Fancv  \  <  XPS  •  see  Paver  Poxet 

Culm  of  coal  ;  see  Coke    .  .  . 

Fans  and  fire-screens  of  every  description 

Curacoa  ;  see  Cordials  

Curls  of  hair  ;  see  Bracelets  

Feathers   and  flowers,  artificial   or    orna 
mental,  and  parts  thereof,  of  whatever 

Curled  hair  for  beds  ;  see  Hair,  curled,  etc. 
Currants  

Cutlery  of  all  kinds  

Feather-beds;  see  floss  Silks,  etc  
Feathers  for  beds  ;  see  Floss  Silks,  etc.  .  .  . 
Feldspar  

Cutch  

Cylinder  window  glass  ;  see  Window  Glass. 
Darning  needles  ;  see  Needles  of  all  kinds. 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels  
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1846. 

1857. 

Articles. 

1846. 

1867. 

Fig  blue  

Per  Cent. 

20 

Per  Cent. 

15 

Glaziers'  diamonds,  set  or  not  set  ;  sec  Dia- 

Per Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

30 

24 

mond*,  glaziers'  

15 

12 

30 

24 

Glauber  salts  ;  see  Salts,  Epsom,  etc  

2fl 

15 

.ens;  sco  fans  and  Fire-screens  .. 
Fire-wood  ;  see  H'ood,  unmanufactured  .  .  . 

30 
30 

24 
H 

Gloves  made  on  frames  ;  see  Cap  a. 
etc.  ,  inade  on  Fram  es  

80 

•'4 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil  ;  see  Anchovies  
Fi.<h,  foreign,  whether  fresh,  smoked,  salt- 
ed, dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  pro- 

40 
20 

30 
15 

Gloves,  wholly  of  cotton,  made  on  frames  ; 
see  Caps,  Gloves,  etc.,  made  on  1 
Gloves,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted, 
or  dyed  

20 

15 
24 

20 

15 

Glue 

so 

15 

20 

15 

Glue   fish 

20 

15 

l'i-h  oils  ;  see  Oils,  neafs-foot,  etc  

20 

15 

Flngg,  matting,  or  mats  of;  see  Matting, 

25 

19 

China,  etc  

25 

19 

Flannels  ;  see  Jiaizes,  etc  

25 

19 

20 

15 

Flats,  braids,  plaits,  sparterre  and  willow 
squares,  used  for  making  hats  or  bonnet? 

30 

24 

Gold  embroideries;  see  Articles  embroider- 
ed with  Gold  

30 

24 

Flax,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufacture* 
of  flax,  etc  

20 

15 

Gold,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

30 

24 

Flax,  unmanufactured  

15 

Tree. 

Free. 

Flax,  tow  of  ;  see  Cedilla  

15 

12 

!•"> 

12 

20 

15 

10 

8 

5 

4 

Flint,  ground  

5 

4 

Floor-cloths  ;  pee  Baizes,  etc  

25 

I'.t 

Floor  matting:  nee  Mattinit,  China,  etc.... 
Flu.-.-  silk?,  feather-beds,  feathers  for  beds, 

25 
25 

19 
19 

back  to  the  U.  8.  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback 

Flour,  wheat  ;  see  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 

20 
20 

15 
15 

that  all  regulations  to  ascertain  the  iden- 

20 

15 

Flowers  ;  see  Feather*  and  Flower*     

30 

24 

Flowers,  used  exclusively  in  dyeing,  etc.  ; 

with     

Free. 

Free. 

see  Berries,  Xitts,  etc  

5 

Free. 

Flowers  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  see 
Berries,  Vegetables,  etc  

20 

15 

Manufactures  of  Cedar-irood,  etc  

40 

30 

Foolscap  paper  ;  see  Paper,  demy,  etc  

30 

24 

20 

8 

Frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols, 

30 

8 

and  sun-shade?,  finished  or  unfinished  .  . 
Frankfort  black  

30 
20 

24 
15 

Grass  bonnets  ;  see  Hats  and  Bonnets  com- 

30 

24 

French  chalk  

20 

4 

Fresh  fish  ;  see  Fish,  foreign,  etc  

20 

15 

30 

24 

Fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  mo- 

25 

19 

40 

30 

25 

19 

Fruit,  green,  ripe,  or  dried  

20 

8 

Fullers'  earth  

10 

8 

25 

19 

Fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders  

20 

15 

10 

8 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  household  

30 

24 

20 

15 

Furniture  ;  see  Composition  Table-top*  .  .  . 

40 

30 

G  reen  turtle  

20 

15 

Fur  manufactures  ;  see  Caps,  Hats,  Mu/s, 

Grindstones  

5 

4 

and  Tippets  of  Fur  

30 

24 

20 

15 

Fur  caps  ;  see  Caps,  etc.,  of  Fur  

30 

24 

30 

8 

Furs,  dressed,  on  the  skin  

20 

15 

Furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on 
the  skin  

10 

8 

Senegal,  substitute,  tragacanth,  and  all 

10 

S 

Furs,  undressed,  when  on  the  skin  

10 

8 

Guano  

Free. 

Free. 

Galloons,  gold,  silver,  etc.  ;  see  Epaulets.  . 

30 

24 

Gunny  cloth  

20 

15 

Galloons,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Cords,  etc,  .  .  . 

30 

24 

Gunpowder  

20 

15 

Galvanized  tin  plates  ;  see  Tin  Plates,  gal- 

20 

4 

vanized  

15 

8 

30 

24 

Gamboge  

20 

15 

Game,  prepared  ;  see  Prepared  Vegetables, 

factured  

10 

8 

Meats,  etc  ... 

40 

30 

Garden  seeds,  and  all  other  seeds  for  agri- 

Thibet and  other  Gout*  Hair       

20 

15 

cultural,    horticultural,    medicinal,    and 
manufacturing   purposes,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Free 

Free. 

Hair  of  the  alpaca,  the  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  in  certain  conditions  ;  see  Wnul 

20 

Free. 

(  1  rlat  in  :  see  Macaroni,  etc  

30 

24 

Gems,  set  ;  sec  Diamonds,  etc.,  set  

30 

24 

20 

15 

(.ems  :  see  Philosophical  Appura' 
(  Jems,  not  set  ;  see  Cameos,  etc.,  not  xet.  .  . 
Gems,  imitations  of,  not  set  ;  see  Diamond*, 

Free. 

10 

Free. 
4 

Hair-cloth,  hair  seating,  and  all  other  man- 
ufactures of  hair  not  otherwise  provided 
for  

25 

19 

etc  

10 

8 

German  silver  ;  see  Argentine         

30 

24 

30 

24 

German  steel  ;  see  Steel  in  Kur*,  etc  

15 

12 

SO 

24 

Gilt  ware  ;  see  Plated  and  Gilt  Ware  

30 

24 

25 

19 

(•imps,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Cords,  etc  

30 

'-'4 

20 

15 

Ginger,  ground  

30 

24 

Harness  furniture;  see  Coach  Furniture.  . 

30 

•-'4 

30 

24 

pickled............      .    .'..  

40 

15 

Hats,  flats,  braids  for  making;  see  Flats. 

(Mass,  cut                                           ... 

40 

30 

30 

24 

30 

24 

30 

24 

Glass  crvstals  for  watches            

30 

24 

Hats  and  bonnets,  for  men,  women,  and 

30 

24 

children,  composed  of  straw,  satin-straw. 

mlilcrs.  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed, 
not  cut  or  punted  

30 

24 

chip,   grass,    palm-leaf,   willow,    or  any 
other    vegetable    substance,    or  of  hair, 

[lainting*    on;     see    /'<«'/<' 
i;luis  '                             

30 

24 

whalelwne.  or  other  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  

80 

24 

30 

"4 

15 

Glass,  composition!)  of,  set;  see  Caniposi- 

|  nf  1'ilxti-,    II  lll'il    .-ft  

30 

84 

Hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a  component  material  of  chief 

20 

15 

gition*  nf  fllas*  or  Paxfe,  not  set  

10 

8 

Hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cot- 

Glass, window  ;  see  Winding  Glow  

20 

15 

ton,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 

Glass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remauu- 

material  of  chief  value  

M 

15 

factured  

20 

Free. 

Hearth  rugs  ;  see  Carpets.  .  . 

30 

84 
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1846. 

1857. 

Articles. 

1846. 

1857. 

Per  Cent. 

80 

20 
15 
10 

20 

5 
30 

30 

5 
30 

Free. 

20 
30 

20 
20 

10 
40 

30 

30 

30 

10 

10 
30 

30 
30 

30 
10 

Per  Cent. 
24 

15 

12 
8 

15 

4 

24 

24 

4 

24 

Free. 
15 
24 

15 
Free. 
8 
30 

24 

24 
24 

8 

8 
24 

24 

24 

24 

4 
4 
15 
4 
4 
24 
24 
19 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

24 
24 

24 

24 

24 
15 
15 
15 

24 

24 
15 
Free. 
4 
15 

24 

15 
19 
8 
24 

24 
24 
15 

8 
15 
Free. 

19 

Jute,  mats,  or  matting;  see  Matting,  China, 

Per  Cent. 

25 

10 
-  100 
15 
5 

20 

30 
20 

20 
5 

30 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 

5 
20 
30 

30 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 

15 

30 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
30 

20 

20 
20 
20 
10 
30 
20 
10 
10 

Free. 
10 

30 
20 
10 

20 
100 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
30 

30 
40 

Per  Ceuj. 

19 

8 
30 
12 
4 

15 

24 
4 
4 
4 

24 
19 
24 
15 
15 
15 

4 
15 
24 

24 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

12 

24 
15 
15 

19 

15 
Free. 
24 

15 

24 
S 
15 
8 
24 
8 
8 
8 

Free. 
4 

24 

15 
Free. 

15 
30 
15 
15 
15 

ir, 

4 
24 

24 
4 

8 
4 
Free. 
Free. 
30 
S 

30 

S 
15 
15 
15 

30 
24 

Hemp,  manufactured  ;  see  Manufactures  of 

Kelp                      

Kir-iohenwasser  ;  see  Cordials  

Kermcs,  mineral  ;  see  Mineral  Kermes  .  .  . 

Hemp-seed  or  linseed,  and  rape-seed  oil, 

Knitting  needles  ;  see  Needles  of  all  kinds 
for  sewing,  darning,  or  knitting  

Hides,  raw,  of  all  kinds  ;  see  Raw  Hides 

Knots  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  ;  see 
Epaulets,  etc  

Horn,  manufactures  of  ;  see  Manufactures 

Horns,  horn  tips,  bones,   bone  tips,   and 

Laces  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  ;  see 
Epaulets  

Household  furniture  ;  see  Furniture  

Household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  per- 
sons or  families  from  foreign  countries, 
if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  intended 
for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for 

Laces,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Laces,  etc  
Laces,  when  bleached,  etc  

Laces,  thread  ;  see  Thread  Laces  

Lampblack  

Lard                              

Hulled  barley  ;  gee  Pearl  or  Hulled  Barley 
Human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use 
Hydriodate  of  potash  ;  see  Chromate,  Bi- 

Lastings,  cut  in  strips  or  patterns  of  the 
size  and  shape  for  shoes,  boots,  bootees, 
slippers,  gaiters,  or  buttons,  exclusively, 

Ice                        

Illustrated  newspapers  ;  see  Books,  etc.  .  .  . 

Lead  pencils  

Lead,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Brass,  etc  

Imitations  of  cameos  or  mosaics,  set  ;  see 

Imitations  of  precious  stones,  set  ;  see  Dia- 

Lead,  nitrate  of;  see  Sitrate  of  Lead  
Lead,  white  and  red;  see  White  and  Red 

Imitations  of  cameos  and  mosaics,  not  set  ; 
see  Cameos  and  Mosaics,  imitations  of, 

Imitations  of  diamonds,  gems,  etc.,  not  set  ; 
see  Diamonds,  imitations  of,  etc.,  not  set 
Imitations  of  jet  ;  see  Jet  and  manufact.  of 
Imperial  paper  ;   see  Paper,  antiquarian, 
etc  

Leaf,  gold  and  silver  ;  see  Gold  and  Silver 
Leaf  

Leather,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufac- 
tures of  Leather  

India  rubber,  fabrics  of;  see  Braces,  etc.  .  . 
India  rubber  shoes  ;  see  Shoes  wholly  of 

Leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds  

Leaves,  medicinal;  see  Medicinal  Drugs, 

India  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets, 
unmanufactured  

India  rubber,  milk  of  

Leggins  ;  see  Caps,  etc.,  made  on  Frames. 
Leggins,  wholly  of  cotton  ;  see  Caps,  etc.  , 
wholly  of  Cotton,  made  on  Frames  

20 
20 
10 
30 
30 
25 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

30 
30 
30 

30 

30 
20 

20 
20 

30 

30 

20 
5 
5 

20 

30 

20 
20 
10 
30 

30 
30 

20 

10 
20 
Free. 

25 

Indigo,  extract  of;  see  Extract  of  Indigo.  . 

Leggins,  cotton,  when  bleached,  printed, 

Ingrain  carpeting  ;  see  Carpets  

Ink  and  ink  powder  

Insertings,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Insertings.  . 
Inserting;?,  thread  ;  see  Thread  Laces,  etc. 
Instruments,  musical  ;  see  Musical  Instru- 
ments   

Lemon-peel  ;  see  Orange  and  Lemon  peel  . 

Letter  paper  ;  see  Paper,  antiquarian,  etc. 

Lime-juice  ;  see  Lemon  and  Lime  juice.  .  . 

Iridium  

Lime,  sulphate  of,  unground  ;  see  Plaster 

Iron  in  bars,  bloom,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  rods, 
slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  pro- 

Lime,  chlorid  of;  see  Bleaching  Powder.  .  . 
Linen,  manufactures  of,  embroidered  ;  see 
Manufactures  of  Cotton,  Linen,  etc  

Iron,  old  or  scrap  ;  see  Old  or  Scrap  Iron. 
Iron,  vessels  of,  cast  ;  see  Vessels  of  Cast 

Linseed,  but  not  embracing  flax-seed  

Linseed  oils;  see  Hemp-seed  or  Linseed 
Oil  etc.               

Iron,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Brass,  etc  

Iron,  sulphate  of;  see  Copperas,  etc  

Iron  liquor  

Isinglass  ;  see  Fish  Glue  

Listings,  woolen  ;  see  Woolen  Listings  .... 
Litharge  

Ivory,  manufactures  of  ;  see  Manufactures 
of  Bone,  etc  

Logwood,  extract  or  decoction  of;  see  Ex- 
tracts and  Decoctions  

Ivory,    vegetable,    manufactures    of;    see 
Manufactures  of  Bone,  etc  

Ivory-black  

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and 

Ivory,  unmanufactured  

Ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory  

Jalap  

Machinery,  exclusively  designed   and  ex- 
pressly imported  for  the  manufacture  of 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Japanned  saddlery  ;  see  Saddlery,  common, 
etc  

Madder,  extract  of;  see  Extract  of  Madder 

20 
5 
5 
40 

10 

40 

20 
20 
20 
20 

40 
30 

Japanned  leather  or  skins  of  all  kinds  
Jeddo  gum  ;  see  Gum  Arabic  

Madder-root  

Jellies  ;  see  Macaroni  

Jet,  and  manufactures  of  jet.  and  imitations 
thereof  

Mahogany  -  wood,    manufactures    of  ;    see 

Jew  elrv,  real  or  imitation  

Mahogany  -  wood,    unmanufactured  ;     see 
Woods,  etc  

Juice,  licorice  ;  see  Licorice  Paste,  etc.  
Juice,  lemon  or  lime  ;  see  Lemon  and  Lime 
Juice  

Malt  

Juniper  berries  „  .  . 

Junk,  old  

Manufactures   of  cedar-  wood,  granadilla, 
ebony,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  and  satin- 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetable 
substances,  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  

Manufactures  of  jet  ;  see  Jet  
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Articles. 

1848.            1857. 

Artie  let.                                         1846. 

1857. 

Manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree, 

Per  Cent. 
30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
25 
30 
25 

25 
25 

25 
20 
20 

5 
5 

io 

100 
30 
30 

20 
20 
10 

25 
20 

40 
Free. 

30 

20 
25 

30 
30 
30 

Per  Cent. 
24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 
24 

24 

24 
24 

24 

24 
10 
24 
19 

19 
19 

19 

15 
15 

4 

4 
Free. 
Free. 
30 

24 

24 

15 
IS 

8 

19 
15 

30 
Free. 

24 

15 
19 

24 
24 
24 

Metal,  Dutch  and  bronze,  in  leaf  . 

I'erCt-lit. 

20 

20 
20 
30 
30 

20 
15 
Free. 
30 

20 
20 

Free. 
30 

25 

30 
20 

30 
10 

10 
20 

25 
30 
20 

20 

10 
30 
20 
10 

Free. 

20 

20 
10 
5 
20 

10 

5 
20 
40 
30 
20 

5 
5 
5 
10 

Free. 
20 
30 

30 

30 
20 

Free. 
20 

20 
10 
10 
30 
5 
30 

30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
10 

30 
10 

Per  Cent. 
15 

15 
15 

M 

24 

10 

12 
Free. 

24 

16 
24 

Free. 
24 

19 
24 
15 

24 

4 

S 
15 

19 
24 

4 

15 

4 
24 
15 
8 

Free. 
15 

15 
8 
4 
15 

8 

4 
15 
4 
24 
4 

Free. 
4 
Free. 
3 
Free. 
15 
15 

24 

24 
15 

Free. 
15 

15 
4 
4 

24 
4 
24 

24 
24 
15 
s 
15 
4 

24 
3 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  horn,  pearl, 

Metal,  type  ;  see  Type  Metal  .  . 

Manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brass,  cop- 
l.i  -r,  field,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  platina,  sil- 
ver, tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which  either 
of  those  metals  or  any  other  metal  shall 
be  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
Manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed  
Manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool, 
or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured 
in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery, 
or  with  the  needle  or  other  process  
Manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares 
of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  

Metallic  pens  

Mineral  waters  

Mineral  and  bituminous  substances,  in  a 
crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  . 
Mineral  kermes  

Minerals;  see  Specimeni  of  Natural  Ili-tur// 
Mils  made  on  frames  ;  see  Caps,  Glove*,  etc. 
Mils  made  on  frames,  when  wholly  of  cot- 
ton ;  see  Caps,  Gloves,  etc. 

—  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Models  of  inventions  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  provided  that  no  arti- 
cle or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or 
improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use. 
Mohair  and  silk  twist;  see  Silk  Ttrixt,  etc. 
Mohair,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Goats'  Hair,  etc  

Manufactures  nud  articles  of  leather,  or  of 
which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  

Molasses  

Mordant,  patent  ;  see  Patent  Mordant  
Mosaics,  real  and  imitations,  when  set  ;  see 
Cameos,  etc  

Manufactures  and  articles  of  marble,  mar- 
ble paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble 
more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  in 
slabs  or  blocks  in  the  rough  

Mosaics,  not  set  ;  see  Cameos,  etc.,  not  set. 
Mosaics,  imitations  of,  not  set  ;  see  Dia- 
monds, etc.,  not  set  

Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper 
is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Moss  for  beds  or  mattresses  ;  see  Hair,curl- 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  pa- 
pier-maclrj  

Moulds,  button  ;  see  Button  and  Button 
Moulds  

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is 
a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  

Muffs  ;  see  Cap*,  Hats,  Muff's,  etc  

Muriatic  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc  

Musical    instruments    of   all    kinds,  and 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  of  whip- 
gut,  catgut,  and  all  other  strings  of  the 
same  material  

Manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  otherwise  provided  for  
Manufactures  of  hair  ;  see  Hair-cloth,  Hair 
Seating,  etc  

Music,  printed  with  lines,  bound  or  un- 
bound   

Manufactures  of  fur  ;  see  Caps,  Hats,  Muffs, 
and  Ti]>pets  of  fur,  etc  

Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms  

Nails,  copper  ;  see  Copper  Hods,  etc  
Natron  

Manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  

Natural  history,  specimens  of;  see  Speci- 
mens, etc  

Manufactures  of  goats'  hair  or  mohair,  or 
of  which  goats'  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a 
component  material)  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Neat's-foot  oil  ;  see  Oils,  Neat'  x-foot,  etc.  .  . 
Needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darning, 
or  knitting  

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall 
be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Newspapers,  illustrated  ;  see  nooks,  etc.  .  . 
Nickel  

Nitrate  of  lead  

Manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worst- 
ed shall  be  a  component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  

Nitrate  of  soda,  refined,  etc.  ;  see  Saltpetre, 
refined,  etc  

Nitrate  of  soda,  when  crude  ;  see  Saltpetre, 
when  crude  

Manufactures  of  flax,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Nitric  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetous,  etc 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Nutmegs  

Manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or 
other  manufacture  of  cloth  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  cut  in  slips  or 
patterns  of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes, 
slippers,  boots,  bootees,  gaiters,  or  but- 
tons, exclusively,  not  combined  with  In- 
dia rubber  

Nuts,  cocoa  ;  see  Cocoa-nuts  

Nuts  used  exclusively  in  dyeing,  etc.  ;  see 
Berries,  Nuts,  etc  

Nuts,  ivory  ;  see  Ivory  Nuts  

Nut-galls  

Nux  vomica  

Oakum  

Manufactures  of  lastings  suitable  for  shoes, 
boots,  bootees,  or  buttons,  exclusively  ; 
see  Lastinijs  

Oats  and  oatmeal  

Ochres  and  ochrey  earths  

Oil-cloth  of  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  composed  

Manures  or  substances  expressly  used  for  . 
Maps  and  charts  

Oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  expressed,  and 

Maraschino  ;  see  Cordials  

Marble,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Marble  

Oil,  castor  ;  see  Castor  OH  

Oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of 
American  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles 

Marble  paving  tile;  see  Manufactures  of 
Marble  

Marble  in  the  rough  slab  or  block,  unman- 
ufactured   

Oils,  hemp-seed,  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  all 
other  oils  used  in  painting;  see  Hemp- 

Marine  coral,  unmanufactured  

Marrow  ;  see  Tallow,  Marrow,  etc  

Oils,   neat's  -foot,    and  other  animal   oil, 
spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the 
produce  of  foreign  fisheries  

Matting,  China,  and  other  floor  matting 
and  mats,  made  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass.  . 

prepared;  see  Prepared  Vegetables, 
Meats,  etc  

Oil  of  vitriol  ;  see  Sulphuric  And  

Old  or  scrap  iron  ;  see  Iron,  old.  etc  
Old  pewter  ;  see  1'i-vti  r.  irlirn  old,  etc  
Olive-oil  in  rusks,  other  than  salad  oil  
Olive  salad  oil,  and  all  other  olive-oil,  not 

Medals  ;  see  Cabinets  of  Coins,  etc  

Medicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Medicinal  drug?,  roots,  and   leaves,   in   a 
crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  . 
Mercurial  preparations  ;  see  Calomel  
Metal  embroideries;  see  Articles  embroid- 
ered   

Olives    

(  )rang«'  iind  lemon  peel  

Metals,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
KH.  etc  

(  )rleans  ;   see  .-1  ixitto  

Ornamental  feathers  or  flowers;  see  Feath- 

silver    plated;    see   Silver  -plated 
Metab  

Oi-piment  
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Articles. 

1846. 

1857. 

Article*. 

1846. 

1857. 

Orris  or  iris  root  ;  see  Iris  or  Orris  Root  .  . 
Osier  baskets;    see  Baskets  composed  of 

er  (Vtit. 

20 
30 

20 
20 
30 
20 

er  Cent. 
15 

24 

15 
4 
24 
15 
Free. 
24 
24 

15 
Free. 
24 
24 

4 
8 
30 

24 

24 
24 
24 
15 
15 
15 

4 

24 

24 

24 
24 
15 
24 

24 
15 
12 

8 
4 
15 

24 
15 
15 
24 

24 
15 

4 

8 
4 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
4 
24 
24 

15 

8 

Free. 
Free. 

24 

4 

24 

15 
24 
15 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
4 
8 
15 
15 
19 

24 

20 
Free. 

5 

20 
20 

Free. 

30 
20 
20 
15 

15 

10 
30 

30 

15 
Free. 

Free. 
8 
15 

Free. 

24 
15 
15 

8 

8 

8 
24 

24 
Free. 
24 
15 
8 
15 
24 
8 
24 
15 

24 
30 

8 

4 
15 

15 
24 

30 
15 
15 

4 
24 

24 
4 

8 

30 

24 
19 
15 
24 

8 
8 
4 
15 
15 
8 
8 
8 
15 
4 
15 
12 
15 
15 
Free. 
8 
8 
15 
30 
Free. 

12 

Free. 
4 
24 
4 
15 
Free. 
8 
15 
15 
24 

Plants,  '  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;   see 
Trees  Shrubs,  etc  

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-mak- 
er*1 use  

Plants  used  exclusively  in  dyeing  ;  see  Ber- 
ries, Nuts,  etc  

Oxalic  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc  
Pack-thread;  see  Twines  and  Pack-thread 

Plantains  

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  un- 

Paintings  on  glass  

30 
30 

20 
10 
30 
30 
10 
10 
40 

30 

30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 

10 

30 
30 

30 
30 
20 
30 

30 
20 
15 

10 
10 
20 

30 
20 
20 
30 

30 
20 

10 

10 
5 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

20 
10 

Free. 
15 

30 

5 

30 

20 
30 
20 
5 
5 
5 
49 
20 
20 
20 
25 

80 

Plated  metal,  silver  ;   see  Silver,  Plated 

Painted  glass  ;  see  Glass,  painted  
Paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise 

Plates,  copper  ;  see  Copper  in  Sheets,  etc.  . 
Plates,  stereotype  ;  see  Stereotype  Plates.  . 
Plates,  Terne  tin;  see  Terne  Tin  Plates..  . 
Plates,  tin,  galvanized  or  ungalvanized  ; 
see  Tin  Plates,  galvanized  or  ungalvan'd 
Plates,  bound  or  unbound  ;  see  Engravings 

Palm-leaf  hats  ;  see  Hats  and  Bonnets  .... 

Paper  segara  ;  see  Segars,  Snuff,  etc  
Paper,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

Platina,   manufactures  of;   see  Manufac- 

Paper,  antiquarian,   demy,  drawing,   ele- 
phant, foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  and  all 
other  paper,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes  

30 
20 
30 
20 
30 
10 
30 
20 

30 
40 

10 

5 
20 

20 
30 

40 
20 
20 

15 
30 

30 
10 
10 

40 

30 
25 
20 
30 

10 
40 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
5 
40 
10 
20 
100 
10 

15 

15 
5 

30 
20 

20 
10 

20 
20 
20 
30 

Plums                 

Plush,  hatters'  ;  see  Hatters'  Plush  

Pocket-books  ;  see  Card-cases,  etc  

TJ       ..  f     a   •            r  fire  boards 

Paper,  sheathing  ;  see  Sheathing  Paper.  .  . 
Paper,  music,  bound  or  unbound  ;  see  Mu- 

Pork                        

Porter,  in  casks  or  bottles  ;  see  Ale,  Beer 

Papier-machii  ;   see  Manufactures  of  Pa- 

Port-wines  ;  see  Tf  'ines  

Potash,  nitrate  of;  see  Saltpetre,  refined 

Parasols,  frames  or  sticks  for  ;  see  Frames 

Potash,  nitrate  of,  when  crude;  see  Salt 
petre  or  Xitrate  of  Soda,  etc.,  when  crud 

Paris  white  ;  see  Whiting  or  Paris  White.  . 

Potash,  chromate,  bichromate,  and  prus 

Paste  compositions;  see  Compositions  of 

Poultry,  prepared;    see  Prepared  Vegcta 

Paste  compositions,  if  not  set  ;  see  Compo 

Powders,  fulminating  ;  sec  Fulminates  .  . 
Powders,  bleaching;  see  Bleaching  Poivder 

Paving  tiles,  marble  ;  see  Manufactures  of 

Powder,  ink  ;  see  Ink  and  Ink  Powder.  .  . 
Precious  stones,  and  imitations  thereof  ;  se 

Precious  stones,  not  set  ;  see  Cameos,  etc. 

Pearl,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

Precious  stones,  imitations  of,  not  set  ;  se 
Diamonds,  etc.,  imitations  of,  not  set  .  . 
Prepared  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  am 
game,  sealed  or  inclosed  in  cans,  or  oth 

Pearls,  not  set  ;  see  Cameos,  Mosaics,  Dia 
mantis.  Gems,  Pearls,  etc.,  not  Sft  
Pearls,  imitations  thereof,  not  set  ;  see  Dia 
monds.  Pearls,  etc.,  imitation*  thereof 

Preparations,    medicinal  ;     see    Medicina 

Preparations,  mercurial  ;  see  Calomel,  etc 
]  reparations  of  salts  ;  see  Salts,  Epsom,  etc 
Preserved  salmon  ;  see  Salmon,  preserved 
Printed  books,  magazines,  etc.  ;  see  Books 

Pebbles  for  spectacles  ;  see  Glasses  or  Peb 

Pencils,  red-chalk  ;  see  Red-chalk  Pencils 
Pens  metallic  ;  see  Metallic  Pens  

Prussiate  of  potash  ;  see  Chromate,  etc.  .  . 
Pulp,  dried  ;  see  Dried  Pulp  

Perfumed  soap  ;  see  Soap,  perfumed  
Periodicals  and  other  works  in  course  o 
printing  and  republication  in  the  U.  S.  . 

Putty                              

Pyroligneous  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc.. 

Personal  and  household  effects  (not  mer 
chandUc)  of  citizens  of  the  United  State 

Quilh                             

Peruvian  bark  ;  see  Bark,  Peruvian  
Pewter,   manufactures  of;   see  Mamtfac 

Rags,  of  whatever  material,  except  wool.  . 

Pewter,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  reman 

Rape-seed  oil  ;  see  Hemp-seed,  etc.,  Oil.  . 

Pickles,  capers,  etc.  ;  see  Capers,  etc  
Pickled  fish  ;   see  Fish,  foreign,  u'hether 

Kaw   silk;  see  ^Silks,  raw,  not  more  ad 

Raw  silk';  see  Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  fron 

Pigs,  brass  ;  see  Brass  in  liars  and  Pigs  . 
Pigs,  copper  ;  see  Copper  in  Pigs,  etc  

Pimento  

Pine-apples  .       ... 

Red-lead  ;  see  White  and  Red  Lead  
Reeds,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Ratans,  etc.. 
Regulus  of  Antimony  ;  see  Antimony,  etc. 
Rhubarb       

Pipes,  lead  ;  see  Leaden  Pipes,  etc  

Pitch  

Pitch,  Burgundy  ;  see  Burgundy  Pitch  .  . 
Plaits  for  bonnets,  etc.  ;  see  Flats,  Braids 

Rifles  ;  see  Muskets.  .  . 
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1-46. 

18ST. 

Articfes. 

1846. 

1857. 

Kinglets  of  hair  ;  see  Bracelets     

IV-r  Cent. 

30 
80 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
5 

5 

40 
20 
10 
10 
20 

30 
10 

10 
30 

20 

30 
20 
5 
20 
20 
30 
10 
30 

20 
20 

10 
5 

20 

40 
20 

40 
20 

30 
30 
30 

40 
20 
30 

Free. 
30 
25 

20 
Free. 

10 
5 

40 
10 
20 
30 
20 
20 
15 
20 

Free. 

Tree. 
l'iv.'. 

30 

30 
20 

10 
20 

Per  Cent. 
24 
24 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
Free. 

Free. 

30 
8 
8 
4 
15 

24 
4 

8 
24 
15 

24 
15 
Free. 
15 
15 
24 
8 
24 

8 
15 

8 
4 

15 

30 
15 

30 
8 

24 
24 
24 

30 
15 

24 

Free. 
24 
19 

15 
Free. 

8 
4 

30 
8 
15 
24 
15 
8 
12 
15 

Free, 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

24 
15 

4 
15 

Sheets,  tin;  gee  Tin  in  Platen  "/•  Sh  -<is.  .  . 
Sheets,  zinc,  spelter,   or  tentenegue;   see 
Zinc,  etc  

Per  Cent. 
15 

15 

30 
10 
30 

5 

5 
40 

Per  foul. 
8 

12 

24 
4 
24 

4 

4 
30 
Free. 

24 

15 
24 
24 
4 
15 
frees 
24 

12 
24 

24 
24 
24 
19 

19 
15 

15 
12 
Free. 

4 

24 

24 
24 

12 

Free. 
19 
15 

15 
8 
19 
15 

4 

15 
24 
15 
4 

1!) 

19 
15 
15 
15 
30 

24 

8 

24 

15 
24 
8 
8 

8 

4 
4 
15 

24 

Roll  brlnMtone                

Shell,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

Roman  vitriol  ;  see  Blue  or  Roman  Vitriol 

Shell  boxes  ;  see  Card-cases  etc 

Roofing  tiles  ;  pee  J\tving  and  Roofing,  eta 
Root,  irU  or  orris  ;  see  Iris  or  Orris  Root.  . 
Hoot,  licorice  ;  see  Licorice  Paste,  etc.  .... 
Roots,  medicinal  ;  see  Medicinal  Diiigs,  etc. 
Root,  madder  ;  see  Madder  Root  

Shells,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Tortoise  and 
other  Shells  

Shellac  

Sherry  ;  see  Wines  

Shingle  bolts  and  stave  bolts  . 

Roots  used  exclusively  in  dyeing  ;  see  Ber- 
n'c.s,  .\iits,  etc  

Shirts  made  on  frames  ;  see  Cap*,  Gloves, 
etc.  

30 

20 
20 
30 
5 
20 

Rose-wood,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufac- 
ture* of  Cedar-wood,  etc,  

Shirts  made  on  frames,  if  wholly  of  cotton  ; 
see  Caps,  Gloves,  etc  

Rose-wood,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Woods  .  . 
Rotten-stone  

—  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Shoes  composed  wholly  of  India  rubber  .  .  . 
Shoddy  ;  see  Waste,  or  Shoddi/ 

Roucou  ;  see  Anatto  

Rough  marble  ;  see  Marble  in  the  rough.  .  . 
Rubies  and  imitations,  when  set  ;  see  Dia- 
mond,*, etc  

Shot,  leaden  ;  see  Leaden  Shot  

Shrubs  ;  see  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc  

30 
15 

30 

30 
30 
30 
25 

25 
20 

20 
15 

Rubies,  not  set;  see  Cameos,  etc.,  not  set.  . 
Rubies,  imitations  thereof,  not  set  ;  see  Dia- 
mond*, etc.,  imitations  thereof,  not  set.  . 
I!iif*s  ;  see  Carjtets    

Singles,  silk  ;  see  Silk,  raw,  not  more  ad- 
vanced, etc  

Silk,  manufactures  of,  if  embroidered  ;  see 
Minitfuctures  of  Cotton,  Linen,  Silk,  etc. 
Silk  twist,  and  twist  composed  of  mohair 
and  silk  

Rye  and  rye  flour    

Saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Silk,  sewing,  purified  ;  see  Sewing  Silk  .  .  . 
Silk,  sewing,  in  the  gum  ;  see  Sewing  Silk 

Saddlery,  common  tinned  or  japanned  .... 
Saffiower  

Saffron  and  saffron  cake  

Silk,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufacture* 
of  Silk 

Sago  

Salad  oil  ;  see  Olive  Salad  Oil  

Silk  and  cotton  hatters'  plush  ;  see  Hatters' 
Plush 

Sal  ammonia  

Silk  and  cotton  velvet  in  the  piece,  cotton 
chief  value  ;  see  Velvet  composed  of  Cot- 
ton and  Silk  

Sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates  of  soda  by 
whatever  name  designated,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  

Silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufac- 
ture than  singles,  tram,  and  thrown,  or 
organzine  

Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  when 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not 
being  doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in 

Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash,  when 
crude  

Salts,  Kpsom,  Glauber,  Rochelle,  and  all 
other  salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not 

Silk  twist,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  ex- 
clusively of  shoes,  cut  in  slips  or  patterns 
of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes,  boots 
bootees,  or  buttons,  slippers,  and  gaiters 
not   combined  with  India  rubber  ;    see 
Manufactures  of  Mohair  Cloth,  etc  
Silver  embroideries;  see  Articles  cmbroid- 

5 

30 

30 
3d 
15 
Free. 

25 

20 

20 
10 
25 
20 

5 

1 
20 
30 
20 
10 
25 

25 
20 
20 
20 
40 

no 

10 
30 

20 
i20 
20 
20 

10 

5 

10 

20 

Sardines  ;  see  Anchovies  

Sarsaparilla  

Satin-wood,  manufactures  of;  see  Manu- 

Satin-wood,  unmanufactured  ;  sec  Woods.  . 
Satin  straw  liats,  bonnets,  etc.  ;  see  Hats, 

Silver,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufacture!, 

Silver-plated  metal,  in  sheets  or  other  form 
Silver  leaf;  see  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf.  .... 
Silver  coin  ;  see  Coins  ...»  

Scagliola  tops  for  tables,  or  other  articles  of 

Scantling  ;  see  Boards,  etc  

Skins,  fish  ;  see  Fish  Skins  

Skins,  furs  dressed  on  ;  see  Furs  dressed  01 

Sculpture,  specimens  of;  see  Philosophical 

Skins,  gold-beaters'  ;  see  Gold-beater*'  Skin, 
Skins  of  all  kinds,  japanned  

Seating,  hair  ;  see  Hair-cloth  

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all  kinds.  .  .  . 
Skins,  raw,  of  all  kinds  ;  see  Raw  Hide. 

Sea-weed  for  beds,  mattresses,  etc.  ;  see 

Skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  

Seeds,  hemp-seed,  rape-seed  ;   see  Hemp- 
seed     

Slabs,  iron  ;  see  Iron  in  Bars,  etc  

Seedlac  

Slabs,  marble  ;  see  Marble  in  the  roit'ih.  .  .  . 
Slabs  of  India  rubber,  unmanufactured  .  .  . 
Slates,  roofing  ;  see  Rnotinrf  Slates  

Segars,  snuff,  paper  segars,  and  all  other 

Senegal  gum  ;  see  Gum  Arabic,  etc  

Slates   other   than   roofing  ;    see   Roofing 
Slates,  etc  

Scppia           

Sewing  needles  ;  sue  Needles  of  all  kinds  .  . 
Shaddocks                   

Smalts   

Smoked  fish;  see  Fixh,  foreign   etc  

Sheathing  paper  

Soap,  Castile,  perfumed,  Windsor,  and  all 

Sheathing  copper,  hut  no  copper  to  be  con- 
sidered such,  and  admitted  free,  except 
in  sheet*  of  forty-eight  inches  long  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  from 
fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  the  square 
foot  

Socks  made  on  frames;  see  Caps,  GI»IYX. 

Socks  made  on  frames,  wholly  of  cotton  ; 
see  Caps,  Glows,  etc.,  made  on  frames. 

Sheathing  metal,  not  wholly  or  in  part  of 
iron,  ungalvanizrd  

—when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 

Sheathing  felt  ;  see  I''eV,  adhesive,  etc.  .  .  . 
HieejiV  wool,  on  certain  conditions;  see 

KM,/        ...         .                                     

Sodii,  nitrate,  of,  refined,  etc.  ;  see  ^'tiltj>>'- 

Sheets    silver-  plated   metal;    see  Silver- 
Hetal  

Soda,'  nitrate  of,  when  crude;  see  Saltpetre, 

copper;    sea  <  'u;.yirr  in  Xln'i'tn  
India  rubber;  see  India  /.'»'<'„  ,-. 
etc.  

Sole  leather;  see  leather,  tanned,  etc  
souvenirs:  see  Card-cases  ., 

Sheet?,  lead  ;  see  Lead  in  1'ias.  etc.  .  . 
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Spar  ornaments  ;  see  Alabaster  cmd  Spar 

er  Cent. 

40 
20 

30 
30 

Free. 

?'rec. 
15 

5 

Free. 
20 
20 
40 
20 
100 
100 

2!) 

20 
20 
20 
20 

30 
20 
30 
Free. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
30 

30 
20 

30 

20 
20 
30 
10 

10 
20 
10 

10 

30 
10 
10 
10 

30 
30 
20 
20 

10 
30 
30 

er  Cent. 

BO 

15 

24 
24 
Free. 

Free. 
12 

4 

Free. 
15 
15 
4 
15 
30 
30 
4 
15 
8 
15 
15 

24 
15 
24 
Free. 
15 

Free. 

15 

15 
12 
15 
24 

24 
15 

24 

15 
24 
24 
4 

8 
15 

8 

Free. 

24 

8 
8 
8 

24 
24 
15 

8 
Free. 

8 
24 
24 

Free. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
4 
15 
4 
4 
24 

24 

24 

BO 

I  . 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 
20 

20 

20 

M 

20 
20 
20 
8 

30 

Free. 
6 
15 
10 

15 
5 

20 
2D 

15 
30 

20 
20 
20 
30 

15 
5 
20 
25 
30 
30 
40 
31 
5 
15 
30 
10 

16 

Free. 

30 
25 
30 

30 
5 

20 
20 

30 

30 
20 
20 
31 
30 
20 
20 

30 

5 

40 
i 
30 

25 

20 
20 

'er  Cent. 
'24 
15 

8 
15 

15 

r   ft, 
15 

15 
15 
If. 
15 
4 
4 
Free. 

24 

Free. 
4 
8 
Free. 

12 
4 

15 
15 

12 
24 
15 
15 

15 
24 

8 
Free. 
15 
4 
24 
24 
30 
24 
4 
12 
24 
8 

12 
Free. 
24 

1!) 
24 
24 
4 

15 
15 

24 

24 
15 
15 
24 
24 
15 
15 

24 
4 

30 
24 
13 
15 
15 

'allow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease,  and 
soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  not  otherwise 

Spark-mi  for  hats,  bonnets,  etc.  ;  see  Flats, 

Spectacles,  glasses  for  ;  see  Glasses  or  J'fb- 

'anned  leather  ;  see  Leather,  tanned  
'aimed  and  dressed  skins  ;  see  Skins,  tanned 

Specirnens  of  sculpture  ;  see  Philoisopliirul 

Tanning,  articles  used  in,  not  in  a  crude 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  mineralogy, 

state,  not  otherwise  provided   for  ;   see 
Articles  used  in  Dyeing  or  Tanning  
'apers,  spermaceti;  see  Spermaceti  Can- 

Spelter  in  sheets  ;  see  Zinc,  Spelter,  etc.  .  . 
Spelter,  unmanufactured;  see  Zinc,  Spcl- 

Tapers,  stearin  ;   see  Stearin  Candles  and 

Spermaceti  oil  ;  see  Spermaceti,  whale,  and 

Papers,  wax  ;  see  Wax  Candles  and  Tapers 

Spermaceti  oil,  foreign  ;  see  Neat'  s-foot,  etc. 

Tar     

Tartaric  acid  ;  see  Adda,  acetic  

Spikes,  copper  ;  see  Copper  Hods,  etc  
Spirits  distilled  from  grain  ;  see  Brandy.  .  . 

Tartar,  cream  of;  see  Cream  of  Tartar  .  .  . 

Tassels  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  ;  see 
Epaulcte  

Tea  from  place  of  production  ;  see  Coffee 
and  Tea  

Teeth,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Horns,  etc.  .  . 
Terne  tin,  in  plates  or  sheets  

Stained  glass  ;  see  Glass,  colored,  stained, 

Teutenegue  in  sheets  ;  see  Zinc,  Spelter, 
and  Teufenegue,  in  Sheets  

Stars  of  gold  or  silver  ;  see  Epaulets  

Teutenegue,   unmanufactured  ;    see   Zinc, 
etc.  ,  unmanufactured  
Thibet  goats'  hair,  unmanufactured;   see 

Statuary  ;  see  Paintings  and  Statuary  
Staves  ;  see  Boards,  Planks,  etc  

Stave  bolts  ;  see  Shingle  and  Stave  Holts.  . 

Steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for  

Thrown  silk  ;  see  Silk,  raw,  not  more  ad- 

Tiles,  marble  paving;   see  Manufactures 
of  Marble                     

Sticks  for  walking  ;  see  Canes,  etc  
Sticks  for  umbrellas  ;  see  Frames  and  Sticks 

Tiles,  roofing  or  paving;  see  Paving  and 
Hoofing  Tiles      

Still-bottoms      

Timber,    hewn   and    sawed  ;    see   Boards, 

Stockings    made    on    frames  ;    see    Caps 
Gloves,  etc.,  made  on  Frame*  

Timber  to  be  used  in  building  wharves  ;  see 

frames;  see  Caps,  Bonnets,  etc.,  wholl 

Tin,  manufactures  of;   see  Manufactures 

Stockings,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted 

Tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  galvanized  or  un- 

Stones,  precious,  when  set  ;  see  Diamonds 

Tinned  saddlery  ;  see  Saddlery,  common.  . 

Stones,  precious,  when  not  set;  see  Cam 
eos,  etc.,  not  set  
Stones,   precious,   imitations   thereof,    no 
set;  see  Diamonds,  etc.,  imitations  of 

Tippets  of  fur;  see  Caps,  etc.,  of  Far  
Tobacco,  manufactures  of;  see  Stgan  .... 

Stones,  paving  ;  see  Paving  Stones  

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured 
Tow  of  hemp  or  flax  ;  see  Codilla  

Stones,  building  ;  see  Building  Stones  .  .  . 
Stones,  burr,  unmanufactured  ;  see  Bun- 
Stones     

Tragacanth,  gum;  see  Gum  Arabic,  etc..  . 
Tram,  silk;  see  Silks,  raw,  not  more  ad- 

Stone-ware  ;  see  Earthen,  China,  and  Stone 
ware  

Stones,  polishing  ;  see  Polishing  Stones.  . 
Stone,  pumice  ;  see  Pumice-stone  

Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  not 

Stone,  rotten  ;  see  Rotten-stone  

Tresses,  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  ;  sec 

Straw  baskets  ;  see  Baskets  composed  of 
Grass,  Straw,  etc  

Trimmings,  cotton  ;  see  Cotton  Laces  
Tumblers,  glass  ;  see  Glass  Tumblers  

Straw  hats  and  bonnets  ;   see  Hats  an 
Bonnet*  composed  of  Straw,  etc  

Strings  of  whipgut  or  catgut  for  musica 
instruments  ;  see  Musical  Instrwnmts. 
Strings,  all  other,  of  the  same  material 

Turpentine,  spirits  of;  see  Spirits  of  Tur- 

see  Musical  Instruments  

Turtle,  green  ;  sec  Green  Turtle  
Twines  and  pack-thread,  of  whatever  mate 

Substances  expressly  used  for  manures  .  . 
Substitute  gums  or  burned  starch  ;  see  Gu 
Arabic  

Twist,  silk,  or  silk  and  mohair;   see  ,S',7/ 
TtcUt 

Sugar  of  all  kinds  

Sugar,  sirup  of;  see  Sirup  of  Sugar  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  lime,  unground  ;  see  Plaster  o 
1  'aris  

Sulphate  of  copper  ;  see  Blue  or  Roma 
Vitriol  

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
2o 
5 

3!) 

30 

30 
40 

Umbrella  frames  and  sticks  ;  see  Fi-aini-s. 

Sulphate  of  iron  ;  see  Copperas  

Sulphate  of  barytes,  crude  or  refined.  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  quinine.  ... 

Vegetable  ivory,  manufactured  ;  see  Man 

Sulphate  of  zinc  ;  see  White  Vitriol  
Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  

Vegetable  Ivory,  or  ivory  nuts  ;  see  Iv.  Xut 
Vegetables,  prepared;  see  Prepared  Vcgc 

Sulphur,  flour  of;  see  Flour  of  Sulphur 
Sulphur,  lac  ;  see  Lac  Sulphur 

Vegetable  substances  used  in  making  hat 
and  bonnets  ;  see  Hats  and  Bonnets.  .  .  . 
Vegetable     substances,    unmanufactured 

Sumac  

Sun-shades  ;  see  Parasols  and  Sim-shade 
Sun-shades,   frames   and   sticks    for;    B 
Frames  and  Stirk*  for  Parasols  
Suspenders,  wholly  or  in  part  of  India  ru 
her  ;  see  Braces  

Vegetables  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  Be 
Berries,  Vegetables  

Vegetable  substances   used   for  beds   am 
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Vegetables  used  exclusively  iu  dyeing  ;  sec 

Per  Cent. 

5 
30 

20 
20 

20 
30 
20 
30 
20 
30 

30 
30 
30 
20 

20 
10 
30 
30 

30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
5 

30 
10 

10 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
30 

Free. 

30 
5 
30 
20 

Per  Cent. 

Free. 
24 

15 
24 

15 
24 
15 
24 
10 
24 

24 
24 
24 
15 

12 
4 
24 

24 

24 

24 

24 
24 

24 

24 

4 

24 

8 

4 
24 
24 
24 
24 
15 
15 
24 

Free. 

24 
Free. 
24 
15 

Whalebone  hats  and  bonnets  ;  see  Hats  and 
Bonnets  

Per  Cent. 

80 
20 

Free. 

20 
20 
20 
2(1 
20 
20 
30 

30 
30 

20 
30 
20 
30 

40 
30 
10 

30 

30 
30 

40 

20 
20 
5 
30 

30 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 

25 

20 
20 

25 
20 
20 
15 

5 

Per  Cent. 

24 
15 

Free. 
15 
4 
15 
15 
15 
16 
M 

24 
24 

15 
24 
16 
24 

30 
24 
4 

24 

24 
24 

30 

8 
4 
Free. 
24 

24 
Free. 
19 
15 
15 
15 

in 

15 
15 

19 
4 
16 

12 

4 

Vellum    ...              

Whale  oil,  foreign  ;  see  Oils,  AtwfV/oot,  etc. 
Whale  oil  of  American  fisheries  ;  see  Otis, 
upertiKd'i'ti.  etc  

Velvet   in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of 

Velvet,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  

Velvet  in  the  piece,  composed  of  cotton  and 
silk,  tmt  of  which  cotton  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  

White  and  red  lead  

White,  1'aris  ;  see  Whiting,  or  Paris  White 

Venetian  carpeting  ;  see  Carpets  

Whiting,  or  Paris  white 

Willow  hats  and  bonnets  ;  see  Hats  and 

Vessels  of  cast  iron  ;  see  Iron,  caul,  etc  
Vessels  of  metal;   see  Manufactures  of 

Willow  squares  for  hats  and  bonnets  ;  see 
flats  

Willow  prepared  for  basket-makers'  use; 
sec  0*if-r  and  Willoic  

Vessels  of  glass  ;  sec  Manufactures  of  Glass 

Window  glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder.  . 
Windsor  soap  ;  see  Soap  

Vitriol,  white;  see  White  Vitriol,  or  Sul- 

Wines,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  claret,  Ma- 
deira, port,  sherry,  and  all  other  wines 

Volatile  oil  ;  see  Oils,  volatile,  etc  

AVings  of  gold,  silver,  metal  ;  see  Epaulets 
Woad  or  pastel  

Wares  composed  of  earthy   and  mineral 
substances,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ; 

Wood,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Wood                  

Wares,  japanned  ;  see  Japanned  H  'ares.  .  . 
Wares   of  metal;    see   Manufactures  of 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Wood,  fire  ;  see  Fire-ivood  

Wiuvs  of  glass  ;  see  Manufactures  of  Glass 
Wares  of  papier-mache  ;  see  Manufactures 

Woods,  cedar,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahoga- 
ny, rose  -  wood,  and  satin  -  wood,  when 
manufactured  

Wares,  plated  and  gilt;   see  Plated  and 
Gilt  Wares   

Woods,  namely,  cedar,  box,  ebony,  lignum- 
vitie,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rose-wood, 
satin-wood,  and  all  other  cabinet  woods, 
unmanufactured  

Waste,  or  shoddy  

Watches,  crystals  for;  see  Glass  Cryxtalx 

Woods,  dye,  extracts  or  decoctions  of;  see 
Extracts  and  Decoctions  

Watch  materials  and  unfinished  parts  of 

Woods,  dye  ;  see  Brazil-wood,  and  all  other 
Dye-woods  in  Sticks  

Waters,  mineral  ;  see  Mineral  Waters  

Wool,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  

Wax,  bees'  ;  see  Beeswax  

Wool  costing  20  cents  or  less  per  pound  .  .  . 
Woolen  and  worsted  yarn  

Wearing  apparel  ;  see  Clothing,  readi/-m;tdc 
Wearing  apparel  in  actual  HMO,  and  other 
personal  effects  not  merchandise,  profes- 
sional books,   implements,   instruments, 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  em- 
ployment, of  persons  arriving  in  the  li. 
States,  provided  that  this  exemption  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  machinery  or 
other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale 
Webbing,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
India  rubber  ;  see  Braces  

AVool  hats  ;  see  Hats  of  Wool  

Wool  hat  bodies  ;  see  Hat  Bodies  of  Wool. 
Woolen  listings  

Worsted  manufactures  ;  see  Manufactures 
of  Worsted  

Works,  foreign,  in  course  of  reuublicatiou  ; 

Yarn,  woolen  and  worsted  ;  see  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Yarn  

Yellow  acid  ;  see  Acids,  acetic,  etc.  .  .  . 

Zinc,  sulphate  of;  see  White  Vitriol  
Zinc,  spelter  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets  
Zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Weld 

Whalebone  baskets  ;  see  Bankets  

Whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries 

— For  discussions  on  Protective  Tariff,  see  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  xi.  223  (E.  EVERETT),  xxx.  160,  xxxii. 
127  (A.  II.  KVKUKTT),  xxxv.  265,  Ixxiii.  90  (BowEx)  ; 
American  Whig  Review,  ii.  iii.  (GKEELEY),  iv.  215,  410, 
iii.  335,  v.  313;  Edinburgh  Review,  Ixxii.  221;  Demo- 
cratic Review,  vii.  341,  ix.  329,  x.  357,  xiv.  291,  447  ; 
American  Quarterly  Review,  x.  444,  xi.  345;  Southern 
(iiiurtrrb/  Review,  ii.  582,  vi.  206,  via.  213;  NILES'S 
Reg.,  vols.  xvii.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv. ; 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  viii.  421.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Adams,  and  other  statesmen,  may  lie 
found  in  the  volumes  of  NILES'S  Register. 

Tarpauling,  a  broad  piece  of  canvas  well  daubed 
with  tar,  and  used  to  cover  the  hatchways  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  rain  or  sea-water 
which  may  at  times  rush  over  the  decks. 

Tartar  (Gr.  raprapof,  infernal;  because  it  is  the 
sediment  or  dregs  of  wine),  the  substance  which  con- 
cretes upon  the  inside  of  wine-casks.  It  is  called  red 
and  white  argol,  according  to  the  wine  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  When  purified  it  is  often  called  cream  of 
tartar:  it  is  a  bitartrate  of  potash. — See  AKUAU 

Tasman,  Abel  Jaiisen.  History  is  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  early  days  of  this  navigator  and  geograph- 


ical discoverer.  He  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the 
command  of  three  vessels  which  they  had  fitted  out  at 
Batavia  for  the  discovery  of  new  countries  and  a  more 
extended  commercial  power.  Tasman  sailed  Septem- 
ber 5,  1642,  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  enterprise  was 
the  discovery  of  that  part  of  New  Holland  called  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  which  the  navigators  made  on  24th 
November.  Early  in  December  they  set  out  again. 
and  on  the  13th  they  first  saw  the  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, on  which  the  natives  successfully  opposed  his 
landing.  After  visiting  several  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,  some  of  which  were  previously  unknown,  he  re- 
turned to  Batavia,  June  15th,  1643,  having  sailed  round 
the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  globe.  The  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  any  account  of  this  voyage, 
but  a  map  or  chart  of  the  discoveries  of  Tasman  was 
preserved  at  the  Stadt  House  at  Amsterdam,  and  some 
years  after  Dirk  Rembrandts  published  an  extract  from 
the  journal  of  this  enterprising  seaman,  of  which  later 
geogrephioA]  writers  have  been  content  to  avail  them- 
selves. In  1856  a  proposition  was  made  in  England 
to  restore  to  the  whole  district  hitherto  (but  unjustly) 
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known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  name  of  Tasmania, 
in  meritorious  honor  of  its  original  discoverer. 

Tatta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  situated 
about  (JO  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Indus, 
in  Lit.  2-1°  14'  N.,  long.  68°  11'  E.  Population  un- 
certain, probably  about  8000.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty ;  but  the  houses,  though  built  of  mud, 
chopped  straw,  and  timber,  are  superior  to  the  low  huts 
seen  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages.  Being  situ- 
ated a  little  above  the  part  where  the  Indus  divides 
into  the  two  great  branches  by  which  its  waters  are 
poured  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Tatta  would  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  But,  ow- 
ing to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  tribes  on  its  banks,  and  other  causes,  its 
commerce  has  never  corresponded  with  what  might 
have  been  anticipated,  looking  at  its  position  on  the 
map.  It  had  probably  attained  the  acme  of  its  pros- 
perity in  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century.  In  1555 
the  Portuguese,  by  way,  as  they  stated,  of  avenging 
the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Sinde,  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred 8000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  town. 
— Conquetes  des  Porlugais,  tome  iv.  p.  183.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Tatta  never  full}'  recovered  from  this  dread- 
ful blow ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  that  in  the  17th 
century  it  was  extensive  and  populous,  possessing 
much  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and 
cabinet  ware.  The  decayed  state  in  which  we  now 
find  it  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  misgovernment 
and  rapacity  of  its  present  rulers,  the  Ameers  of  Siude, 
under  whose  sway  it  fell  more  than  50  years  ago.  In 
1C35  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Tatta,  in  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  disposal  of  woolens  and  other 
goods  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Indus ;  and  the 
building  occupied  by  the  factory,  though  far  from  mag- 
nificent, was  recently,  if  it  be  not  still,  the  best,  not 
in  Tatta  only,  but  in  the  whole  country  of  Sinde.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice,  shawls  from  Cashmere,  opium 
from  Malwah,  hides,  ghee,  cotton,  goats'  wool,  carpets, 
drugs,  etc.  Putchock,  an  article  largely  consumed  in 
China,  is  a  peculiar  export  of  Sinde.  The  imports 
comprise  a  variety  of  articles,  but  the  quantities  are 
trifling :  the}'  consist  principally  of  spices,  dye-stuffs, 
hardware,  tin,  iron,  etc.,  broadcloths,  English  cottons, 
silks,  etc.  But  at  present  the  trade  is  quite  incon- 
siderable; and  no  one  could  believe,  a  priori,  that  the 
natural  emporium  of  so  great  a  river  as  the  Indus, 
traversing  many  extensive  countries,  would  cut  so  in- 
significant a  figure  in  the  trading  world. 

A  ver}r  well-informed  party,  Dr.  Buist,  editor  of  the 
Bombay  Times,  has,  in  his  work  on  the  late  expedition 
into  Afghanistan,  made  the  following  observations  on 
the  trade  of  the  Indus  : 

"  The  glowing  descriptions  of  Burnes  appear  to  have 
given  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
ternal traffic  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  It 
was  forgotten  that  where  there  was  no  industry,  no 
manufactures  or  mineral  wealth,  no  sea-coast  or  rivers 


to  permit  exportation,  there  could  be  little  or  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  imports ;  and  that  the  wants 
of  a  population  purely  nomade  must  at  all  times  be 
simple  and  singularly  few.  The  whole  of  our  com- 
merce with  Persia  has  never  exceeded  two  millions 
sterling  a  year,  rarely  above  one ;  the  total  of  our 
trade;  with  Afghanistan  certainly  never  exceeded  a 
million  annually,  and  has  very  rarely  amounted  to 
much  more  than  the  half  of  one.  Besides  this,  the 
Indus  in  reality  was  never  closed  save  by  its  own  dan- 
gerous entrances  and  shallow  depth  of  water.  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  opened  the  Indus  as  far  as  Mithen 
Kote;  and  the  Sutlej,  in  continuation  of  this,  to  the 
Markunda,  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  for  the 
smallest  craft.  Yet  the  gross  value  of  the  British 
goods  consumed  by  the  countries  adjoining  does  not 
at  present  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and  will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  doubled  for  ten  years 
to  come  ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  troops  between 
Kurrachee  and  Bukkur,  both  stations  included,  ex- 
ceeding £600,000  a  year ;  with  a  less  force  it  would  be 
unwise  to  think  of  keeping  these  stations  at  all.  The 
great  line  of  traffic  was  not  along  but  across  the  Indus, 
by  the  Delhi  frontier,  or  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of 
100  miles,  by  Sonmeanee  and  Kelat.  The  countries 
beyond  the  Indus,  besides,  have  always  been  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  every  variety  of  foreign  imports 
on  paying  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  The  chief  obstruc- 
tion in  reaching  these  is  irremediable  by  treaty,  and 
arises  from  the  attacks  of  the  plundering  tribes  in  the 
passes,  which  can  not  be  restrained  save  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  black  mail  or  subsidy." 

The  delta  of  the  Indus  has  little  in  common  with 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  except  its  shape.  Not  a  fourth 
part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  its  few  inhabitants  prin- 
cipally lead  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  other  wild  shrubs ;  and  though  inter- 
sected by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river,  its  surface 
is  dry  and  arid,  being  almost  destitute  of  fresh  water. 

Tax  (Welsh  Tasg;  Fr.  Taxe;  Du.  Taxe),  a  rate  or 
duty  laid  by  government  on  the  income  or  property  of 
individuals  ;  an  impost,  a  tribute,  or  an  excise,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  collecting,  or  the  property  from 
•which  collected.  The  first  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
were  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legislator,  540  B.C. 
The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver, 
about  £55  sterling.  The  next  was  by  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  which  was  a  land-tax  by  assessment, 
and  deemed  so  odious  that  his  subjects  styled  him,  by 
way  of  derision,  "  Darius  the  Trader,"  480  B.C. — 
D'EoN's  Historie  des  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie  were 
first  introduced  in  England  by  William  I.,  1067,  and 
he  raised  them  arbitrarily  ;  yet  subsidies  in  kind,  as  in 
wool,  corn,  and  other  products  of  England,  continued 
till  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  1377. — HAYDN. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  several  taxes  of  all 
the  states  of  which  there  are  any  returns,  and  shows 
the  aggregate  of  the  taxes  of  each  state,  and  also  of 
the  separate  species  of  tax : 


ANNUAL  TAXES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 


States. 

State. 

County. 

School. 

Poor. 

Koad. 

All  others. 

Total. 

$428,690 
67,947 
58,616 
292,707 
552,463 
381,011 
779,163 
77,313 

$202,960 
1,101 
23,6'.)0 
156,061 
449,616 
141,705 
436,993 
84,854 
190,685 

144,189 
1,689,212 

35,055 
3,578 
229,285 
151,835 

$7,519 
48,660 
105 
15,7-28 
96,736 
234,842 
31,106 
144,178 
62,706 

42,'340 
840,066 
56,037 

88,930 
45,697 
75,980 

$2,!i04 
80,444 

14,'027 
54,833 
102,747 
7,401 
150,745 
64,931 

60,'l62 
353,757 
45,587 
49,143 

90,80!) 
110,077 
9,194 

$3,000 
80,117 

i',m 

171,554 
563,887 
4,698 
250,913 
119,614 

"660 
816,867 
29,077 
20,817 

247,801 
20,309 
72,103 

$12,029 
288,065 
2,876 
42,571 
58,153 
327,1)45 
80,079 
200,9!)3 
171,808 

87,006 
847,8  »1 
198,659 
188,781 
21,332 
14'»,763 
352,835 
167,375 

$663,446 
506,343 
85,287 
522,482 
1,383,360 
1,753,037 
1,340,400 
008,996 
599,404 
7,160,255 
455,343 
6,089,455 
347,111 
632,162 
131,313 
710.414 
1,126,852 
570,469 

Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

Indiana  

Maine  

Mississippi  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  .... 

114,086 
1,536,662 
16,951 
373,421 
74,936 
138,533 
368,649 
93,982 

Pennsylvania  '.  .  ... 

Khode  Island.  .  .  . 

South  Carolina.  .  .  . 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Total,  eighteen  States.  .  . 

....       | 

$25,055,129 
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Adam  Smith  lays  down  four  general  maxims  upon 
the  subject  of  taxation,  which  are  as  follows  :  "1,  The 
subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities  ;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  tax  which 
each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain, 
and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner 
of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  he 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other 
person.  3.  Ever}'  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  he  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it.  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so 
contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  ably  discussed  in  the  /,'<////- 
burgh  Review,  xxxiii.  xc. ;  Democratic  Review,  xx.  ; 
({i/urtt •)•/•;/  Review,  xxxv.  ;  American  Quarterly  Register, 
viii.  For  further  articles,  see  DE  Bow's  Review,  xiii. ; 
HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine ,  iv. ;  Southern  Review, 
viii.;  North  American  Review,  xix.  (Du-PoNCEAu) ; 
Wfstm.  Review,  xlvi.,  xli. 

Tea  (in  one  Chinese  dialect,  Cha,  in  another  Te; 
Du.  Te;  Fr.  The;  It.  Te;  Russ.  Tchai;  Hind.  Cha; 
Malay,  TcJf),  the  leaves  of  the  tree  or  shrub  (Thea 
riritli.f,  Linn.).  The  tea-plant  ordinarily  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  has  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  myrtle,  as  the  latter  is  seen  in  con- 
genial situations  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  polyandrous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Colum- 
niferce,  and  has  a  white  blossom,  with  yellow  style  and 
anthers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  dog-rose.  The 
stem  is  bushy,  with  numerous  branches,  and  very 
leafy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick,  chan- 
neled footstalks,  evergreen,  of  a  longish  elliptic  form, 
with  a  blunt,  notched  point,  and  serrated  except  at  the 
base.  These  leaves  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 
The  Camellias,  particularly  the  Camellia  sasanqua,  of 
the  same  natural  family  as  the  tea-tree,  and  very 
closely  resembling  it,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it  by  a  careful  observer.  The  leaves 
of  the  particular  camellia  just  named  are,  indeed,  often 
used  in  some  parts  of  China  as  a  substitute  for  those 
of  the  tea-tree.  The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human  frame 
are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic ;  and,  like  those  of 
many  other  narcotics  taken  in  small  quantities — even 
of  opium  itself — they  are  exhilarating.  The  green  vari- 
eties of  the  plant  possess  this  quality  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  black ;  and  a  stronger  infusion  of  the 
former  will,  in  most  constitutions,  produce  consider- 
able excitement  and  wakefulness.  Of  all  narcotics, 
however,  tea  is  the  least  pernicious ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
so  in  any  degree,  which  we  very  much  doubt. 

The  tea  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very  hardy 
evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
equator  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last 
sixty  years  it  has  been  reared  in  this  country,  without 
difficult}-,  in  green-houses ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Java,  Singapore,  Malacca, 
and  Penang ;  all  within  six  degrees  of  the  equator. 
The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  between  the  25th  and  23d  degrees  of  latitude,  judg- 
ing from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China.  For 
the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  good 
tea  is  confined  to  China  ;  and  is  there  restricted  to  five 
provinces,  or  rather  parts  of  provinces;  viz.,  Fokien 
and  Canton,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  for  black 
tea;  and  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Che-kiang,  but 
chiefly  the  first  of  these,  for  green.  The  tea  districts 
all  lie  between  the  latitudes  just  mentioned,  and  the 
115th  and  122d  degrees  of  east  longitude.  However, 
almost  even-  province  of  China  produces  more  or  less 
tea,  but  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  local 
consumption  only  ;  or  when  of  a  superior  quality,  like 
some  of  the  fine  wines  of  France,  losing  its  flavor  when 


exported.     The  plant  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China  ;  and  in  some  of 

;  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ava ;  the  people  of  which 
country  use  it  largely  as  a  kind  of  pickle  prestn-ed  m 
oil!  13otanically  considered,  the  tea-tree  is  a  single 
species ;  the  green  and  black,  with  all  the  diversities 
of  each,  being  mere  varieties,  like  the  varieties  of  the 
grape,  produced  by  difference  of  climate,  soil,  locality, 
age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes  of  preparation 
for  the  market.  Considered  as  an  object  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  tea-plant  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  vine.  In  the  husbandry  of  China,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  the  same  place  which  the  vine  occupies  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  Like  the  latter,  its 
growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to 
the  growth  of  grain.  The  soils  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  kinds  are  within  given  districts,  limited  and 
partial.  Skill  and  care,  both  in  husbandry  and  prep- 
aration, are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
tea  as  to  that  of  good  wine. 

Cultivation. — The  best  wine  is  produced  only  in  par- 
ticular latitudes,  as  is  the  best  tea  ;  although,  perhaps, 
the  latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree.  Only 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have 
as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  good  wines;  which  is 
also  the  case  in  the  East  with  tea  ;  for  the  agricultural 

!  and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  the  Chinese 
are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent.  These  circum- 

|  stances  deserve  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt 
to  propagate  the  tea-plant  in  colonial  or  other  posses- 

I  sions.  These  difficulties  are  obviously  rery  great, 
and  perhaps  all  but  insuperable.  Most  of  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  raise  it  in  foreign  countries 
were  not,  indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which  much  was  to  be 

;  expected.  Within  the  last  few  }-ears,  however,  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Java  to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island ; 
and  having  the  assistance  of  Chinese  cultivators  from 
Fokien,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  emigrants 
to  Java,  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them,  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  so  warm  a  climate. 
The  Brazilians  have  made  similar  efforts ;  having  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  laborers,  attempted  to 

;  propagate  the  tea  shrub  near  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  a 

j  small  quantity  of  tolerably  good  tea  has  been  produced. 

;  But  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  quantity 
required  in  the  cultivation  and  manipulation  of  tea, 
there  is  no  probability,  even  were  the  soil  suitable  to 
the  plant,  that  its  culture  can  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  that  country.  It  may.  perhaps,  succeed  in  Assam, 
where  its  culture  is  now  being  attempted ;  for  labor  is 
there  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  hilly  and  table- 
lands are  said  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  tea  districts  of  China  ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in 
our  expectations  as  to  the  result. 

Cultivation  of  the  Tea-plant  in  the  United  States. — 
This  plant,  which  has  so  long  afforded  a  most  grateful 
beverage  to  millions  of  people  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  globe,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  may 

!  be  successfully  cultivated  in  favorable  situations  and 

.  under  proper  management,  for  local  consumption,  at 
least,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  our  Southern  States.  This 

j  was  partially  realized  from  an  experiment  made  at 
Greenville,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, by  the  late  Junius  Smith,  in  1848  to  1852.  He 
imported  several  cases  of  black  and  green  tea  plants, 
of  Chinese  stock,  of  from  five  to  seven  years'  growth, 
and  planted  them  in  the  village  above  named,  where 
they  remained  about  two  years.  On  their  removal  to 
a  plantation  in  that  vicinity,  in  March,  1851,  Dr.  Smith 

'  stated  that  "they  grew  remarkably  last  summer,  and 

1  are  now  fully  rooted,  with  fine  large  main  and  collate- 
ral roots,  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  radicles.  They 

all  stood  the  snow,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  upon  the 

level  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protection, 
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and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  plant.  They  are  now 
all  forming  part  of  the  plantation,  composed  of  those 
received  from  China  last  June,  and  a  few  planted  the 
first  week  in  June,  which  germinated  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. All  these  young  plants  were  thinly  covered 
•with  straw.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their  foliage ; 
others  have  not.  The  stems  do  not  appear  to  have 
sustained  any  injury.  The  fresh  buds  are  beginning 
to  shoot.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  we  have  now 
demonstrated  the  adaptation  of  the  tea-plant  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  this  country,  and  succeeded  in  its  per- 
manent establishment  within  our  borders." 

Considering  the  practical  bearing  this  subject  has 
on  the  economy  and  agricultural  interests  of  our  South- 
ern States,  it  is  surprising  that  a  single  herb,  which 
has  proved  of  such  universal  acceptance,  should  retain 
this  position  in  the  world  for  centuries,  and  yet  still 
continue  to  be  restricted  in  its  production  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  country  of  its  origin,  although  correspond- 
ing regions,  with  respect  to  latitude,  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  other  circumstances  which  modify  the 
climate,  are  open  to  its  introduction  and  culture,  and 
the  most  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising 
merchants  and  others  have  ever  sought  to  learn  every 
fact  connected  with  its  growth  and  subsequent  prep- 
aration. Though  regarded,  in  general,  as  a  luxury, 
and  by  some  even  as  food,  yet  it  is  not  an  article  from 
which  the  people  of  any  country  should  be  debarred. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  policy  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  most  others,  of  every  government  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  its  people,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
this  luxury  by  its  economical  importation,  or,  what 
would  be  far  more  desirable,  to  extend  the  production 
to  its  own  soil.  Respecting  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure  in  this  country  as  that  last  named,  little  more 
need  be  stated  than  that  most  of  our  citizens  will  have 
it,  and  millions  of  dollars  will  annually  be  paid  for  its 
importation.  To  the  argument  which  has  often  been 
advanced,  that  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  in  China  is 
the  reason  why  the  production  of  tea  lias  not  been  en- 
couraged in  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  that,  with 
improved  machinery  and  other  appliances,  facility  of 
transportation,  robust  and  well-fed  laborers,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  aid  of  the  Chinamen  now  in  California, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  can  successfully  com- 
pete, at  least  for  local  consumption,  with  the  primitive 
utensils,  tedious  manipulations,  and  absence  of  rail- 
roads, canals,  steam  navigation,  and  even  of  common 
roads,  of  the  enfeebled  and  poorly-fed  Asiatics.  The  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  tea  in  China,  say  at  a  distance, 
upon  an  average,  from  the  plantations  to  Canton,  the 
port  of  shipment,  of  800  to  1000  miles,  at  a  waste  of  from 
six  weeks'  to  two  months'  time,  whole  cargoes  being 
constantly  carried  upon  the  backs  of  porters,  is  about 
four  cents  a  pound,  or  about  one-third  of  its  value  at  the 
place  of  its  growth.  It  is  supposable  that  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  corresponding  distance  from 
the  sea-board,  would  the  cost  of  carriage  be  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  sum,  or  occupy  one-tenth  of  the 
time.  Dr.  Jameson,  superintendent  of  the  tea  planta- 
tions of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  in  his  report  of  1847,  remarks  that  the 
task-work  of  one  laborer  is  to  dress,  weed,  and  keep 
in  order  three  acres  of  tea  land.  In  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States  one  hand  cultivates  annually,  and 
keeps  in  order,  six  acres  of  cotton,  or  fifteen  of  Indian 
corn.  Therefore,  assuming  the  amount  of  time  for 
cultivating  the  respective  crops  to  be  equal,  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  would  perform  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  Hindoo,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, is  about  the  difference  in  their  physical  force. 

The  tea-plant  is  not  only  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
chiefly  in  a  cultivated  state,  but  is  indigenous  in  the 
mountains  which  separate  China  from  the  Burmese 
territories,  especially  in  Upper  Assam,  bordering  on 
the  province  of  Yun-nan.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred 


and  eighty-four  feet  above  Bengal,  in  latitude  27° 
42'  N. 

Before  proceeding  in  the  inquiry,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  ascertain  whether  one  or  several  species  of  the 
genus  Tliea  yield  the  several  varieties  of  tea,  as  this 
might  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts 
respecting  the  soil  and  climate  required  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. Some  authors,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Fortune 
and  Dr.  Lettsom,  who  traveled  extensively  in  China, 
and  had  ample  opportunities  for  investigating  this  sub- 
ject, consider  that  all  the  varieties  of  tea  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  plant,  and  that  the  differences 
are  therefore  due  to  the  soil  or  climate,  or  to  the  age 
of  the  leaf  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  produced 
from  at  least  two  distinct  species,  Thea  viridis  and 
Thea  loltea.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
plants  usually  known  as  "  Green"  and  "  Black,"  when 
cultivated  under  similar  circumstances,  retain  per- 
manently their  characteristics,  and  that  their  leaves, 
respectively,  generally  resemble  those  obtained  after 
infusing  good  specimens  of  green  and  black  tea.  The 
green-tea-plant,  moreover,  is  much  more  hardy  than 
the  black ;  one  of  the  former  having  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  open  air,  near  London,  and  being  only 
killed  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1837-'38,  when  the 
thermometer  fell  to  4£°  F.  Yet,  from  the  great  ex- 
tent of  territory  over  which  the  tea-plant  is  found,  and 
from  the  variety  of  situations  in  which  it  is  produced, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  grown  in  very 
different  soils,  though  there  are,  doubtless,  certain 
physical  conditions  that  are  best  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finest-flavored  teas. 

The  tea-plant  loves  to  grow  in  valleys,  at  the  foot 
of  mountains,  and  upon  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it 
enjoys  a  southern  exposure  to  the  sun,  though  it  en- 
dures considerable  variations  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
and  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  it  flourishes  in  the  climate 
of  Pekin,  in  latitude  40°,  as  well  as  about  Canton,  in 
23°  8'  N. ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  degree  of  cold 
at  the  former  place  is  nearly  as  severe  in  winter  as  it 
is  in  some  of  our  Middle  States.  The  best  tea,  how- 
ever, grows  in  a  mild,  temperate  climate,  the  country 
about  Nankin  producing  a  better  article  than  either 
Pekin  or  Canton.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  traveled  in  Upper 
Assam  in  1836,  describes  the  tea  districts  as  consisting 
of  little  mounds  or  hillocks  of  earth,  on  which  large 
trees  had  grown,  their  roots  alone  appearing  to  save 
them  from  being  washed  away.  One  thing  he  ob- 
serves as  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  Assam  tea 
grows  near  water,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  very  fond, 
for  wherever  there  is  a  small  stream  tea  is  sure  to  be 
found.  He  subsequently  discovered,  however,  that 
tea  plantations  in  that  country  were  very  extensive, 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  plains.  But  excessive 
moisture,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air,  is  not  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  as  it  is  evident 
from  its  preference  for  sandy  or  porous  soils,  or  the 
moulds,  in  the  moist  climate  of  Assam,  but  which  prob- 
ably would  not  be  requisite  where  the  climate  is  dry. 

Mr.  1'ortune,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  to  in- 
spect some  of  the  most  extensive  tea  districts  of  Can- 
ton, Fokein,  and  Chekiang,  states  that  the  soil  of  those 
of  the  northern  provinces  is  much  richer  than  it  is  in 
Quantung.  "Tea  shrubs,"  he  says,  "will  not  suc- 
ceed well  unless  they  have  a  rich  sandy  loam  to  grow 
in.  The  continual  gathering  of  their  leaves  is  very 
detrimental  to  their  health,  and,  in  fact,  ultimately 
kills  them.  Hence  a  principal  object  with  the  grower 
is  to  keep  his  bushes  in  as  robust  health  as  possible  ; 
and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  soil  be  poor.  The  tea 
plantations  in  the  north  of  China  are  always  situated 
on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in 
rows,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance between  each  row,  and  look  at  a  distance  like 
little  shrubberies  of  evergreens.  The  farms  are  small, 
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each  consisting  of  from  one  to  four  or  five  acres ;  in- 
deed, every  farmer  has  his  own  little  tea  garden,  the 
produce  of  which  supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and 
the  surplus  brings  him  in  a  few  dollars  that  are  spent 
on  the  other  necessaries  of  life."  In  Japan,  tea  is 
planted  around  the  borders  of  fields,  without  regard  to 
situation  or  soil. 

Xjn-d,  ,s-  <>f  Tea. — The  tea-plants  are  raised  from  nuts, 
or  seeds,  usually  sown  where  they  arc  to  remain. 
Three  or  more  are  dropped  into  a  hole,  and  covered 
with  earth  four  or  five  inches  deep ;  these  come  up 
without  any  further  trouble,  and  require  little  culture, 
except  that  of  removing  weeds.  The  leaves  are  not 
collected  from  the  cultivated  plants  until  they  are  three 
years  old  ;  and,  after  growing  nine  or  ten  years,  they 
are  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  young  shoots,  which 
will  then  rise,  may  afford  a  greater  supply  of  leaves. 
The  best  time  to  gather  the  tea  is  while  the  leaves  are 
small,  young,  and  juicy.  The  first  gathering  usually 
commences  at  about  the  end  of  February,  when  the 
leaves  are  )'oung  and  unexpanded  ;  the  second  about 
the  beginning  of  April ;  and  the  third  in  June.  The 
first  collection,  which  only  consists  of  fine  tender  leaves, 
is  most  esteemed,  and  is  called  by  us  "  Imperial"  tea. 
The  second  is  denominated  "  Tootsjaa,"  or  Chinese  tea, 
because  it  is  infused  and  imbibed  after  the  Chinese 
manner.  The  last  gatherings,  which  are  the  coarsest 
and  cheapest  of  all,  are  drunk  by  the  people  of  the 
lowest  class.  Besides  the  three  kinds  of  tea  named 
above,  it  may  be  observed  that,  by  sorting  these,  the 
varieties  become  still  further  multiplied.  The  Chinese, 
however,  know  nothing  of  "  Imperial"  tea,  "  Flower" 
tea,  and  many  other  names,  which  in  Europe  and 
America  serve  to  distinguish  the  quality  and  the  price 
of  the  article  ;  but,  besides  the  common  tea,  they  dis- 
tinguish two  other  kinds,  namely,  the  "Voui"  and 
"Soumlo,"  which  are  reserved  for  people  of  the  first 
order  of  society,  and  for  those  who  are  sick.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  are 
the  "Green"  tea,  which  is  the  "Bing,"  or  common 
tea  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  gathered  in  April ;  the 
"  Voui,"  or  "  Vou-tche,"  a  delicate  kind  of  "  Young 
Hyson,"  which  differs  only  from  the  other  in  being 
gathered  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  consists  of  the  young 
leaf-buds  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold  :  and  the  various 
descriptions  of  "  Black"  tea,  which  diminish  in  quality 
and  value  as  they  are  collected  later  in  the  season,  until 
they  reach  the  lowest  kind,  called  by  us  "  Bohea,"  and 
by  the  Chinese  "  Ta-cha,"  or  large  tea,  on  account  of 
the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.  The  early  leaf- 
buds,  in  spring,  being  covered  with  a  white,  silky 
down,  are  gathered  to  make  "  Pekoe,"  a  corruption  of 
the  Canton  word  Pa-ko,  white  down.  A  few  days'  lat- 
er growth  produces  what  is  sometimes  styled  "  Black- 
leaved  Pekoe."  The  more  fleshy  and  matured  leaves 
constitute  "  Souchong;"  as  they  grow  still  larger  and 
coarser,  they  form  "  Congo;"  and  the  last  and  latest 
picking  of  all  is  the  "Bohea."  The  variety  named 
above,  called  "  Voui,"  is  a  scarce  and  expensive  article, 
and  the  picking  of  the  leaves  in  so  young  a  state  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  plantations.  The  summer 
rains,  however,  which  fall  copiously  about  this  season, 
moisten  the  earth  and  air,  and,  if  the  plants  are  young 
and  vigorous,  they  soon  push  out  fresh  leaves. 

The  process  of  gathering  tea  is  one  of  great  nicety 
and  importance.  Each  leaf  is  plucked  separately  from 
the  twig ;  the  hands  of  the  gatherer  arc  kept  clean  ; 
and  in  collecting  some  of  the  finer  sorts,  it  has  been 
stated,  upon  credible  authority,  that  he  is  obliged  for 
some  weeks  previous  to  abstain  from  all  gross  food,  lest 
his  breath  or  perspiration  might  injure  the  flavor ;  to 
wear  fine  gloves  while  at  work,  and  to  bathe  two  or 
three  times  a  day  during  this  period.  In  the  general 
harvest  seasons,  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  family 
groups  on  the  side  of  every  hill,  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  which  are 
stripped  olV  rapidly  and  promiscuously  into  round 


baskets,  made  for  the  purpose,  of  split  bamboo  or  rat- 
an.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  it  is  car- 
ried home  to  the  cottage  or  barn,  where  the  opera- 
tion of  drying  is  performed.  The  Chinese  dislike 
gathering  the  leaves  on  a  rainy  day  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  tea,  and  never  will  do  so  unless  necessitv  re- 
quires it.  Some  even  pretend  to  distinguish  the'  teas 
made  on  a  rainy  day  from  those  made  on  a  sunny  day. 
The  process  of  rolling  and  drying  the  leaves,  it  is  stated, 
can  only  be  learned  by  actual  experience ;  yet  the  gj  »- 
tern  adopted  to  attain  this  end  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effi- 
cacious. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
grand  object  is  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  aromatic  and 
other  desirable  secretions. 

As  to  the  differences  of  flavor  and  color  peculiar  to 
the  green  and  black  teas,  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  produced  by  art.  In  de- 
scribing the  green  teas  grown  in  the  districts  of  Che- 
kiang,  Mr.  Fortune  remarks  that  "it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  ai-e  the  green  teas  which  are  exported. 
The  leaf  has  a  much  more  natural  color,  and  has  little 
or  none  of  what  we  call  the  beautiful  bloom  upon  it, 
which  is  so  much  admired  in  Europe  and  America. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  all  these  blooming  green 
teas,  which  are  manufactured  at  Canton,  are  dyed  with 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
'foreign  barbarians!'  Indeed,  the  process  may  be 
seen  any  day  during  the  season  by  those  who  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  seek  after  it.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  same  ingredients  are  also  used  in  dyeing 
the  northern  green  teas  for  the  foreign  market."  The 
Chinese,  it  is  asserted,  never  use  these  dyed  teas  them- 
selves ;  and  certainly  their  taste  in  this  respect  is  more 
correct  than  ours.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
dye  employed  can  produce  any  very  bad  effects  upon 
the  consumer,  for,  had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  have 
long  since  been  discovered.  As  to  the  opinion  that 
green  tea  owes  its  verdure  to  an  inflorescence  acquired 
from  plates  of  copper,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
curled  or  dried,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  suspicion, 
as  the  infusions  undergo  no  change  on  the  addition  of 
volatile  alkali,  which  would  detect  the  minutest  por- 
tion of  copper  by  turning  the  liquors  blue.  And,  be- 
sides, the  drying  pans  and  furnaces  used  throughout 
China  for  this  purpose  are  said  to  be  invariably  made 
of  sheet-iron. — Patent  Office  Report. 

Adulteration  of  Tea. — It  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted, from  the  high  price  of  and  the  high  duties  in  some 
countries  on  tea,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  mixed  up  with  foreign  substances,  that  it  would  not 
escape  adulteration ;  and  the  records  of  the  courts  of 
justice  show  that  this  is  the  case,  several  dealers  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  this  pernicious  practice.  The 
adulteration  is  usually  effected  either  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  sloe  or  ash  leaves  with  fresh  teas,  or  by  mixing 
the  latter  with  tea  that  has  been  alreadj-  used.  The 
penalties  on  such  offenses  are  not  specific ;  and  the 
best,  or  rather  the  only,  security  on  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  re- 
spectability of  the  parties  dealing  in  tea.  Even  were, 
he  influenced  by  nothing  else,  it  would  lie  extreme 
folly  in  any  person  carrying  on  an  extensive  business 
to  engage  in  such  dishonest  practices,  for  they  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  detected ;  and  the  ruin  of  his  I>UM- 
ness  that  would  follow  such  exposure  would  far  more 
than  balance  whatever  gains  he  could  hope  to  make 
by  liis  fraudulent  schemes. 

'l\a  Trade  in  Chinn. — The  tea  merchants  commonly 
receive  advances  from  the  principal  merchants  and 
other  capitalists  of  Canton;  but.  with  this  exception, 
arc  altogether  independent  of  them  ;  nor  have  the  lat- 
ter any  exclusive  privilege  or  claim  of  pre-emption. 
They  are  very  numerous;  those  connected  with  the 
green-tea  districts  alone  being  about  four  hundred  in 
number.  The  black-tea  merchants  are  less  num 
but  more  wealthy.  The  greater  part  of  the  tea  is 
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brought  to  Canton  by  land  carriage  or  inland  naviga- 
tion, but  chiefly  by  the  first.  It  is  conveyed  by  por- 
ters ;  the  roads  of  China,  in  the  southern  provinces,  not 
generally  admitting  of  wheel  carriages,  and  beasts  of 
burden  being  very  rare.  A  small  quantity  of  black 
tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  probably  smuggled  ;  for  this 
cheaper  mode  of  transportation  is  discouraged  by  gov- 
ernment, which  it  deprives  of  the  transit  duties  levied 
on  inland  carriage.  The  length  of  land  carriage  from 
the  principal  districts  where  the  green  teas  are  grown 
to  Canton  is  probably  not  less  than  700  miles  ;  nor  that 
of  the  black  tea,  over  a  mountainous  country,  less  than 
200  miles.  The  tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Can- 
ton about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busy  season 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  March  ;  being  briskest 
in  November,  December,  and  January.  Tea,  for  the 
most  part,  could,  previously  to  the  late  changes,  only 
be  bought  from  the  hong  or  licensed  merchants ;  but 
some  of  these,  the  least  prosperous  in  their  circum- 
stances, were  supported  by  wealthy  outside  merchants, 
as  they  are  called ;  and  thus  the  trade  was  consider- 
ably extended.  The  prices  in  the  Canton  market  vary 
from  year  to  year  with  the  crop,  the  stock  on  hand,  and 
the  external  demand,  as  in  any  other  article  and  in  any 
other  market.  After  the  season  is  over,  or  when  the 
westerly  monsoon  sets  in,  during  the  month  of  March, 
and  impedes  the  regular  intercourse  of  foreigners  with 
China,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  tea,  not  only  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  but  from  a  certain  depreciation 
in  quality,  from  the  age  of  the  tea;  which,  like  most 


other  vegetable  productions,  is  injured  by  keeping,  par- 
ticularly in  a  hot  and  damp  climate. 

There  seems  to  be  little  mystery  in  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  teas;  for  the  business  is  both  safely  and 
effectively  accomplished,  not  only  by  the  supercargoes 
of  the  American  ships,  but  frequently  by  the  masters ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  by  the  sales  at  the  East  India 
House,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  quali- 
ties of  the  teas  purchased  by  the  commanders  and  of- 
ficers of  the  company's  ships,  without  assistance  from 
the  officers  of  the  factory,  and  those  purchased  for  the 
company  by  the  latter.  An  unusual  degree  of  good 
faith,  indeed,  appears  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  merchants  with  respect  to  this  commodity ;  for 
it  was  proved  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1830,  that  it  was  the  regular  practice 
of  the  hong  merchants  to  receive  back,  and  return  good 
tea  for,  any  chest  or  parcel  upon  which  any  fraud  might 
have  have  been  practiced,  which  sometimes  happens  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  teas  from  Canton  on  board  ship. 
Such  restitution  has  occasionally  been  made,  even  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  years.  The  company  enjoy- 
ed no  advantage  oTer  other  purchasers  in  the  Canton 
market  except  that  which  the  largest  purchaser  has  in 
every  market,  viz.,  a  selection  of  the  teas,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  prices  as  others ;  and  this  advantage 
they  enjoyed  only  as  respects  the  black  teas,  the  Amer- 
icans being  the  largest  purchasers  of  green  teas. 

We  herewith  subjoin  a  table  for  calculating  the  cost 
of  tea : 


COMPARISON  OF  TUB  COST  OF  TEA.  PER  PICUL  (133*  T,BS.  AVOIRDUPOIS),  WITH  THE  RATE  PER  POUND,  AND  TON  OF  9  CWT. 

OK  1008  POUNDS  PER  TON. 


Per 

Picul. 

Exchange 

4s.  per  Dollar. 

Exchange  4 

t.  3d.  per  Dol. 

Exchange  4».  4d.  per  Dol. 

Exchange  4 

j.  &d.  per  Dol. 

Exchange  4 

i.  M.  per  Dol. 

Tub. 

Pence. 

£      ».  d. 

Pence. 

£    «.      d. 

Pence. 

£    ».  d. 

Pence. 

£     t.     d. 

Pence  

£      ».  d. 

20  = 

10 

42      0  0 

10-625 

44  12    6 

10-833 

45  10  0 

11-042 

46    7     6 

11-250 

47    5  0 

21  = 

1«* 

44    '2  0 

11-156 

40  17    1* 

11-375 

47  15  6 

11-594 

48  13  10* 

11-813 

49  12  3 

22  = 

11 

46    4  0 

11-687 

49    1     9 

12-916 

50    1  0 

12-146 

51     0    3 

12-375 

51  19  6 

23  = 

Hi 

4S    6  0 

12-219 

51     6    41 

12-45S 

52    6  6 

12-698 

53    6    7J- 

12-936 

54    6  0 

24  = 

12 

50    8  0 

12-750 

53  11     0 

18-000 

C4  12  0 

13-250 

55  13    0 

13-500 

56  14  0 

25  = 

m 

52  10  0 

13-281 

55  15    7* 

13-541 

50  17  6 

13-802 

57  19    4* 

14-063 

s:>    i  ;s 

26  = 

13 

54  12  0 

13812 

58    0    3 

14-OS3 

59    3  0 

14-354 

60    5    9 

14-025 

61     8  6 

27  = 

13i 

50  14  0 

14-344 

60    4  10* 

14-625 

61     8  6 

14-:;06 

62  12     1* 

15-183 

63  15  9 

28  = 

14 

53  16  0 

14-875 

62    9    6 

15-166 

63  14  (> 

15-4r>S 

C4  IS    6 

15-750 

60    3  0 

2;>  = 

14* 

60  IS  0 

15-406 

64  14    1* 

15-708 

65  19  6 

16-010 

67    4  10* 

16-310 

68  10  3 

30  = 

15 

63    0  0 

15937 

60  18    9 

16-250 

68    5  0 

16562 

69  11     3 

16-875 

70  17  6 

31  = 

15* 

65    2  0 

16-409 

09    3    4* 

16-791 

70  10  6 

17-114 

71  17    7* 

17-438 

73    4  9 

32  = 

16 

67    4  0 

17-000 

71     8    0 

17-333 

72  16  0 

17-606 

74    4    0" 

18-000 

75  12  0 

33  = 

16* 

69    6  0 

17-531 

73  12    7* 

17-875 

75    1  6 

18-218 

76  10    4* 

1S-5G3 

77  19  3 

34  = 

IT 

71    8  0 

18-062 

75  17    3 

18-416 

77    7  0 

18-770 

78  16    9 

19-125 

80    6  6 

35  = 

17* 

73  10  0 

18-594 

78    1  10* 

18-958 

79  12  6 

19-323 

81     3    1* 

19  -OSS 

82  13  9 

36  = 

18 

75  12  0 

19-125 

80    6    6 

19500 

•    81  18  0 

19-875 

83    9    6* 

20-250 

85    1  0 

37  = 

is* 

77  14  0 

19-656 

82  11     1* 

20-041 

84    3  6 

20  427 

85  15  10* 

20-813 

87    8  3 

38  = 

19 

79  16  0 

20-187 

84  15    9 

20-583 

86    9  0 

20-979 

88    2    3 

21-375 

89  15  6 

39  = 

10* 

81  18  0 

20-719 

87    0    4* 

21-125 

88  14  6 

21-531 

90    8    7* 

21  -938 

92    2  9 

40  = 

20 

84    0  0 

21-250 

89    5    0 

21-666 

91    0  0 

22-083 

92  15    0 

22-500 

94  10  0 

Thus,  4.s.  3d.  per  dollar,  1  tael  per  picul  is  equal  to 
\d.  per  pound. 


pounds.     The  importations  into  Hamburg  vary   be- 
tween 1,500,000  and  2,000,000  pounds,  the  greater  part 


USUAL  NET  WEIGHT  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  A  CHEST  OF 
DIFFERENT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TEA. 
Weight.                    Solid  Meas. 
Bohea,  whole  chests  catties  138                     feet  8-956 
"        half        "      "        84                       "    5-416 
"        quarter"     "46                        '    3-374 
Congo  chests                       •"        63  to  64               '    4-  '85 

IMPORTS  OF  TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1851  AND  1852. 

Description  of  Tea.                          p™^                 p^fd8_ 
Bohea  2  000 

Congo  51,055,000        48,100,000 

Pouchong  44,000               15,000 

,,          /plain  91,000             100,000 

Pekoe                                      '         40  "  50               '    4-333 

"\scented  1,455,000          1,018,000 

Hyson                                     '         48  "  50               '4 

Souchong,  Oolong,  etc  4,792,000          2,109,000 

Hyson  skin  '         48  "50               '    4-125 

Flo  wery  and  black  leaf  pekoe  .        825,000             822,000 
,        (plain..                       40,000              42,000 

Twankay,  long  chests  ..     •'         62  "  65               '    4-804 
Gunpowder       .       .              '         80  "  84              "    4-100 

Orange  pekoe  |£centcd    3,444,000          2,694,000 

Twankay  „  115,000             341,000 

Hyson  skin  49,000               8S,000 

Consumption  -of  Tea  in  Europe.  —  Of  the  Continental 
states,  Russia  and  Holland  are  the  .only  ones  in  which 
the  consumption  of  tea  is  considerable.     In  1848  the 
imports  of  tea  into  Russia  amounted  to  253,429  poods, 
or  9,123,444  pounds,  in  chests,  and  116,249  poods  in 
bricks.     The  former  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  black  tea.     The  consumption  of  tea 
in  Holland  amounts  to  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  year, 
the  duty  on  which  varies  from  l\d.  to  4%d.  per  pound. 
The  consumption  of  France  does  not  exceed  350,000 

Hyson  957,000             809,000 

Young  Hyson  2,744,000          2,561,000 

Imperial  409,000             393,000 

Gunpowder  4,857,000          4,1583,000 

Sorts  and  Assam  tea  621,000             552,000 

For  exportation  only  ....                    7,000 

Total  71,500,000        64,700,000 

Black  62  214  000        55  '!86  000 

Green  9286000          9314000 

The  Tea  Trade  of  the  United  States.—  Tea,  is  the  chief 
article  imported  from  China  into  the  United  States. 
The  consumption  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  from 

TEA 


1824 


TEA 


30,000,000  to  32,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Duties  on  tea 
used  to  form  one  of  the  largest  items  of  American  reve- 
nue, having  in  some  years  produced  $3,250,000.  Their 
magnitude,  however,  was  justly  complained  of;  and 
it  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  while 
the  consumption  of  tea  was  for  several  years  pretty 
stationary  in  the  United  States,  that  of  coffee  increased 
witli  even  greater  rapidity  than  in  England.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
Report  for  1827,  observed :  "  The  use  of  tea  has  become 
so  general  throughout  the  United  States,  as  to  rank  al- 
most as  a  necessary  of  life.  When  to  this  we  add  that 
there  is  no  rival  production  at  home  to  be  fostered  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  its  importation,  the  duty  upon 
it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  too  high.  Upon  some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  article  it  considerably  exceeds  100 
per  cent.,  and  is  believed  to  be  generally  above  the 
level  which  a  true  policy  points  out.  A  moderate  re- 
duction of  the  duty  will  lead  to  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  article,  to  an  extent  that,  in  all  probability, 
would  in  the  end  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  revenue. 
Its  tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  our  trade  and  exports  to 
China — a  trade  of  progressive  value,  as  our  cottons  and 
other  articles  of  home  production  (aside  from  specie)  are 
more  and  more  entering  into  it.  It  would  cause  more 
of  the  trade  in  teas  to  centre  in  our  ports ;  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  driving  our  tea  ships  not  unfrequently 
to  seek  their  markets  in  Europe,  not  in  the  form  of  re- 
exportation, but  in  the  direct  voyage  from  China.  It 
would  also  serve  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  United 
States  losing  any  portion  of  a  trade  so  valuable,  through 
the  policy  and  regulations  of  other  nations."  These 
judicious  suggestions  could  not  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  nourishing  state  of  the  revenue  in  sub- 
sequent years  having  admitted  of  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  those  on  tea  were  wholly  repealed.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  consumption  has  since  rapid- 
ly increased.  The  whole  imports  from  China  to  the 
United  States  in  1855  amounted  to  $11,048,726,  of 
which  tea  covered  $6,806,463.  In  1854  the  total  im- 
ports reached  $10,506.329,  of  which  tea  amounted  to 
$6,545,115;  and  in  1853,  $10,573,710,  of  which  tea 
covered  $8,174,670. 

ESTIMATE,  IN  FOUNDS'  WEIGHT,  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  TEA 
EXPORTED  BY  SEA  FROM  CHINA  IN  185t-'52,  SPECIFYING 
THE  COUNTRIES  FOE  WHICH  THE  SAME  WERE  SHIPPED,  AND 
TUB  QUANTITY  SHIPPED  FOP.  EACH. 

Countries.  Pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom 65, 100,000 

The  United  States 34,327,000 

Australia 8,829,000 

Holland 3,000,000 

India 500,000 

Other  places 2,200,000 

Total 113,856,000 

The  exports  of  tea  to  Russia  by  land  amount  to 
14,000,000  or  15,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

The  following  tables  afford  a  review  of  the  quantities 
of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  from  China 
since  the  commencement  of  that  trade,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  gathered  from  various  official  returns  : 

Pounds.      |  Years.  Pounds. 


IT'Jtt  ............  3,041,242 

1791  ............  985,097 

1702  ............  2,614,008 

1T93  ............  2,009,509 

1T94  ............  2,460,914 

1785  ............  2,374,118 

179C  ............  2,310,259 

1707  ............  2,008,399 

1798  ............  1,690,966 

1709  ............  4,:>i»l.  :,'>:: 

1800  ............  3,797.634 

1801  ............  4,086,960 


4,269,828 

1803 6,053,529 

1804 3,G-J2,v2S 

1805 5,119,441 

1806 6,870,806 

J807 8,10S,774 

J-os 4,81-2,628 

1809 1,482,600 

IMo 7,839,457 

1811 3,018,118 

1812 3,056,089 


Deducting  the  quantities  ascertained  to  have  been 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  above  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  average  annual  consumption  in  the 
country  to  have  been  3,350,000  pounds  for  twelve  years, 
from  1801  to  1812,  inclusive.  From  1813  to  1820,  in- 
clusive, the  total  amount  consumed  or  on  hand  can 
alone  be  given.  It  approximates  very  closely,  how- 


ever,  the  total  amount  imported  during  that  period,  and 
was  as  follows :  Teas  consumed  or  on  hand,  26,717,917 
pounds;  or  an  average  annual  quantity  of  3,339,740 
pounds.  The  quantities  of  teas  of  all  kinds  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  1821  to 
1833,  inclusive,  together  with  the  quantities  retained 
for  consumption,  are  shown  as  follows  : 


Yean. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consumed. 

1821  .. 

4,975,646 
6,639.434 
8,210,010 
8,134,487 
10,209,548 
10,098,900 
5,875,638 
7,707,427 
6,036,790 
8,609,415 
5,182,SG7 
!)  0(16  606 

Pounds. 
531,691 
1,333,846 
1.735.076 
1,148,868 
2,035,808 
1,998,672 
3,626,417 
1,417.  S46 
1,018,343 
1,736,324 
526,186 
1,279,262 
1,712,779 

Pounds. 

4,443.;;:. 
6,306 
6,474,934 

7.7S5.619 

8,173,74(1 
8,100,228 
4,249,221 
*i.'J>9.581 
5,618,447 
6.873,091 
4  (i5i3.681 
8,627.344 
1-2.1  •.•'. 

1S22  

1823  

1824  

ls-25        

1826  
ls-27  

1828  

1S29  

1830  

1831  

1832  

1833  

14.639.822 

If  from  the  imports  are  deducted  the  exports  for  each 
year,  an  average  annual  consumption,  for  the  entire 
period,  of  7,000,000  pounds  will  be  given.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  tea, 
the  quantity  remaining  on  hand  or  consumed  each  year, 
from  1834  to  1841,  exclusive  of  601,319  pounds  import- 
ed during  the  entire  period  from  other  countries  than 
China : 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consumed. 

1834  

Pounds 
16  282  977 

Pound*. 
3  081  308 

Pounds. 

r;  •  01  660 

1835  

14,415,572 

2  us-'  see 

1°  S32  706 

1836  

10,382,114 

i  s:;6  342 

14  4^5  772 

1837  

16,982,384 

2  508  386 

14  473  ')(8 

1838     

14418  112 

2  435  302 

11  98''  810 

1S39  

9  340  817 

1  5')2  033 

T  757  784 

1840  

20,006  5?5 

3  123  496 

16  883  Of  9 

1841  

11,560,301 

660,832 

10,899,469 

Total.  .  . 

119,397,872 

17,380,565 

102,017,307 

The  preceding  table  will  show  that  the  average  an- 
nual amount  consumed,  or  retained  on  hand,  during  this 
period,  was  12,752,163  pounds.  The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  values  of  all  imports  from  China 
into  the  United  States  from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  dis- 
tinguishing the  values  of  teas ;  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  : 


Years. 

NumbiT 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Values  of 
Imports. 

Valoes  of 
Teas. 

1833  .  . 

41 

15,334 

$7,541,570 

$5,4S4,Gnj 

1834  .  . 

43 

15,550 

7,892,327 

6.217.!>49 

1835  .  . 

36 

13,495 

5,987,187 

4,5-22,806 

1S36  .  . 

43 

16.445 

7,324,816 

5,342.-;  11 

1837  .  . 

42 

16,100 

8,965,337 

5,'.;03,054 

1838  .  . 

29 

11,821 

4,764.536 

3,41.7,156 

1839  .  . 

18 

7.332 

3.678.509 

2,428,419 

1840  .  . 

35 

14,771 

6,640.829 

5,427,010 

1S41  .. 

28 

11,  ISO 

3,695,388 

3,4C6.24"> 

Total.. 

315 

12-2,'.i54 

$56,41)0,499 

$42,290,063 

From  the  preceding  table  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
value  of  teas  reached  annually,  during  the  period  des- 
ignated, about  $4,698,894,  and  constituted  75  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  entire  imports ;  while  the  trade  em- 
ployed annually  about  thirty-five  vessels,  averaging 
390  tons  each.  The  preceding  table  is  continued  as 
follows,  down  to  1855,  and  exhibits  generally  the  same 
proportion  between  the  value  of  total  imports  from 
China  into  the  United  States  and  the  value  of  teas: 


Years. 

Tonnaire. 

Values  of  Import*. 

Values  of  Teas 

1842  .  

18,488 

$4.!)34,645 

$4.367.101 

is4:i  

13.460 

4.:iS5,566 

3,770.41)4 

1-14  
1845  

16,899 

21,682 

4  9::  1.265 
7,285.914 

4,OTB,191 
6,780,101 

1846  

19,243 

6,638,881 

5.022,600 

1847  

IT.  TV:. 

6,583,343 

>,448 

1848  

s.<K!.496 

6,217.111 

1S49  

10.418 

6.513.7S5 

4,OTt,T89 

IS.MI       

20,414 

6.503.462 

4,666,720 

1851  

7,065.144 

4,638,629 

1852  

78,085 

10,503,950 

7.144,600 

1853 

92,864 

10,537,710 

8,174,670 

1854       

70,426 

10,50<;.::-".» 

6,545.115 

1856  

70,815 

11,048,726 

6,806,463 

TEA 


1825 


TEA 


TEA  KXPORTED  FROM  CHINA  TO  GEBAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  RESPECTIVELY,  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  TKN 
\  i:\ItS,  ENDING  ,)UNK  30,  1854. — (MADE  TIP  FROM  THE 
"CHINA  MAIL.") 


Years. 

To  Great  Britain. 

To  I'nited  Stall's. 

1845  

Pounds. 
53,570,200 

Pounds. 

20,762,553 

1846                

67  584  600 

18,51)2,288 

1S4T  

53,365,000 

18,171,625 

1848  

47  694,300 

19,338,640 

1  849     

47,242  7UO 

18,672,300 

1850        .  . 

53  U61,800 

21,757,800 

1851     

64  020,100 

28,760,800 

1852  

65,137,200 

34,334,000 

1853  

7-2,906,100 

40,974,500 

1854  

77,217,900 

27,867,500 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  statistics  agree  with 
those  given  below,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  Reports. 

TEA  EXPORTED  FROM  CHINA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE, 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FHOM  1821  TO  1840. — (FROM 
FRENCH  AUTHORITIES.) 


Years.        |      England. 


1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824. . . 
1825... 
1826. . . 
1827... 
18-28... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832. . . 
1833... 
1S34... 
1835. . . 
1836. . . 
1837. . . 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 


Kilograms. 

13,820,000 
12,315,000 
13,072,000 
14,302,000 
13,206,000 
13,428,000 
17,886,000 
14,706,000 
13,745.000 
14,354,000 
14,242,000 
14,269,000 
14,427,000 
14.413,000 
18,7-^5,000 
21,800,000 
16,426,003 
18,187,000 
17,172,000 
12,610,000 


Kilograms. 

56,0;  10 

14,000 

15,000 

6,030 

3,000 

151,000 

276,000 

iaV,66o 

9,000 
237,000 

47,000 
386,003 
648,000 

46,000 
116,000 

35,000 
124,000 

93,000 
264,000 


Kilogram*. 

2,238,000 
2,(.87,000 
3,694,000 
4,010,000 
4,581,000 
4,533,000 
2,641,000 
3,460,000 
2,908,000 
3,863,000 
2,330,000 
4452,003 
6,587,000 
7,319,000 
6,482,000 
7,361,000 
7,628,000 
6,485,000 
4,184,000 
9,063,000 


Total. 


Kilograms. 
16,114,000 

15,316,000 
16,781,000 
18,318,003 
17,790,000 
18,112,000 
20,803,000 
18,166,000 
10,834  000 
18,226,000 
16,809,000 
18,768,000 
21,400,000 
22,380,000 
25,253,000 
29,277,000 
24,089,000 
24,796,000 
21,449,000 
21,937,000 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  large  quantities  of  tea 
are  exported  from  China  to  the  Netherlands,  Hanse 
Towns,  the  Levant,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Russia.  To 
the  last-named  country  there  were  exported  in  1839, 
3,442,000  kilograms;  and  in  1840,  3,585,000  kilograms; 
which,  added  to  the  totals  for  1839,  will  give  for  that 
year  24,891,000  kilograms  ;  and  for  1840,  25,522,000 
kilograms. 

"  In  the  consumption  of  tea,  the  United  States  rank 
next  to  Great  Britain.  From  1815  to  1834  there  were 
exported  to  the  former,  for  consumption  and  re-exporta- 
tion, 35,805,000  kilograms.  In  1832,  4,028,000  kilo- 
grams, of  which  20,000  kilograms  were  re-exported. 
In  1833-'34  the  Americans  exported  from  Canton  for 
Europe  1,044,000  kilograms.  Consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  largely  increased  since  tea  was  put 
on  the  free  list  of  that  country." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  tea 
from  China  to  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  from 
1845  to  1854,  inclusive : 


Year  ending  June  30. 

Green 

Black. 

Total. 

1845  

Pounds. 
13,812,099 

Pounds. 
6  950  459 

Pounds. 
20  762  558 

1846,  in  40  vessels  . 
1847,  in  37      " 
1848,  in  38      " 
1849,  in  37       " 
1850,  in  44      « 
1851,  in  64       " 
1852,  in  68      " 
1853,  in  72      » 
1854,  in  47       " 

14,236,082 
13,853,132 
15,346,030 
13,818,700 
14,396,400 
15,205,700 
20,937,300 
26,489,800 
18,280,300 

4,216,168 
4,318,496 
3.9!»3,617 
4,853,600 
7,361,400 
13,315,100 
13,396,700 
14,484,700 
9,397,200 

18,532,248 
18,171,828 
19,338,647 
18.672,300 
21,757,800 
28,760,800 
34,334,000 
40,974,500 
27,867,500 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1855,  the  total  number 
of  pounds  exported  to  the  United  States  was  31,515,900, 
in  forty-eight  vessels,  distributed  among  three  ports,  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

Canton 2,561,900 

Foo-chow 5,400,800 

Shanghai 23,553,200 

Total,  year  1854-'55 31  515900 

5Z 


For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  it  was  40,247,800 
pounds,  in  fifty-eight  vessels,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Pound*. 

Canton 8,240,800 

Foo-chow 10,873,900 

Shanghai 21,127,100 

Total,  year  lS55-'56 40,247,800 

From  July  1, 1856,  to  January  15,  1857,  the  exports 
to  this  country  were  16,299,600  pounds. 

Pound*. 

From  Canton 997,500 

From  Foo-chow 5,857,200 

From  Shanghai 9,444,900 

Total,  6^  months .16,299,600 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1855-'5G 
were  91,931,800  pounds ;  and  from  July  1, 1856,  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1857,  39,991,400  pounds. 

EXPORTS  OF  TEA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


England : 

Br.  Am.  Colonies. 

Canada 

Other  places 

Total 

Paying  duty 

Total . . . 


Year  ending  June  30. 


Pounds 


816,918 
1,583,663 
2,340,103 

431,432 


4,403 


5,181,59S1 


Value. 


$257,586 
400,080 
£66,379 
_1TO,_542 
5,177,196  $1,794758' 


1,30; 


1,852,266 
1,179,219 
2,190,573 

786.886 


60.560 


$1,795,81)4  5,569,504  $2,036,389 


5,508,944  $2,019,442; 


16,947 


IMPORTS  OF  TEA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From 

Year  ending  June  30. 

1854. 

1855. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

China  
Other  places  .  .  . 
Total  
Paying     duty) 
as  non-pro-  > 
ducers  ) 
Total  

23,58.»,03!> 
717,207 

$6.545,115 
170,611 

24,3(i6,6l5 
827,269 

$6,806,468 
124,523 

24,306,906 
110,806 

$6,715,726 
13,721 

25,203,884 
129,213 

$6,930,986 
43,01G 

24,417,7  1* 

$6,7-29,447 

25,333,097|$6,y73,99y 

IMPORTS  OF  TEA  INTO  THF,  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TUB  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857,  FROM  PLACES  OTHER  THAN  THAT 
OF  ITS  PRODUCTION,  AND  PAYING  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 

Whence  imported.                                 Pounds.  Value. 

Hamburg 23,698  $12,481 

Holland 83  42 

England 5,563  2,7£8 

Scotland 30  9 

Ireland 50  18 

Canada 4,726  587 

Other  British  North  American  Possess.        376  168 

British  West  Indies 788  148 

British  Australia 1,000  223 

British  East  Indies 576 

France  on  the  Atlantic 40  92 

Cuba 2,040  165 

Central  Republic 814  167 

Brazil 665  83 

Sandwich  Islands 1,474  153 

China 360  226 

Total 42,283  $17,315 

IMPORTS  OF  TEA,  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  EXPORT- 
ING IT,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1857.— (FREE  OF  DUTY.) 

Whence  imported.                             Pounds.  Value. 

Dutch  East  Indies 21,193  $3,864 

British  East  Indies 798,436  135,120 

Philippine  Islands 630  174 

China 19.505,282  5,618,702 

Total 20,325,541      $5,757,860 

In  England  there  are  certain  ports  where  teas  may 
be  imported.  There  are  warehouses  which  may  be  ap- 
proved of  for  the  deposit  of  teas,  and  are  to  be  exclusive- 
ly appropriated  to  that  purpose.  No  package  shall  be 
divided  into  smaller  packages,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  stores,  nor  shall  the  mixing  of  tea  of  any  sort  or  sorts 
be  permitted  in  the  warehouses,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation.  The  packages  shall  be  sorted 
and  arranged  in  the  warehouse  by  the  occupier,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  "  chops"  or  "beds,"  so  as  to  en- 
able the  officers  to  select  from  each  the  required  number 
of  packages  for  taring,  and  to  ascertain  the  proper  tare 
to  be  allowed  on  the  package  therein. 
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EXPORTS  OP  TEA,  THE  GROWTH  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1857. 

Whither  exported  Pounds.  Value. 

Russian  1'oss.  in  North  America. .  2a,03T  $12,3^6 

Swedish  West  Indies CO  44 

Danish  West  Indies 11,500  4,235 

Hamburg 

Other  German  ports 182  67 

Dutch  Guiana 40  10 

England 77,814  27,673 

Gibraltar 360  144 

Canada 2,070,112  876,601 

Other  British  N.  American  Poss.  1,013,034  262,692 

British  West  Indies 12,946  4,996 

British  Honduras 8,480  3,660 

British  Guiana 38  25 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 188  79 

Other  ports  in  Africa 3,657  1,829 

British  Australia 9,200  2,000 

France  on  the  Atlantic 250  100 

French  N.  American  Possessions.  32,307  8,686 

French  West  Indies 350  140 

Canary  Islands 300  105 

Cuba S,489  1,700 

Porto  Rico 363  172 

Portugal 22,388  10,199 

Madeira 1,627  684 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 1,068  388 

Azores 21,104  10,.'5i 

Sardinia 4,036  1,605 

Turkey  in  Europe 4,000  1,550 

Turkey  in  Asia 1,820  619 

Hayti 604  270 

Mexico 34,009  9,907 

Central  Republic 16?  71 

New  Granada 8,827  3,704 

Venezuela 6,4;>9  2,444 

Brazil 282,079  123,873 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic.  29,500  8,997 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Rep..  79,709  25,324 

Chili 56,631  12,948 

Peru 4,010  1,100 

Sandwich  Islands 13, 243  2, 728 

China 23,000  3,877 

Whale-fisheries 4,098  1.903 

Total 3,807,479  $1,430,212 

From  warehouse 23,037  $12,336 

Xot  from  warehouse 3,844,442  $1,417,876 

Duty  on  Teas. — Tea  or  coffee,  shipped  from  the  coun- 
try of  production,  but  not  for  a  distinct  and  specific 
destination  to  persons  or  places  in  the  United  States, 
and  transhipped  at  a  foreign  intermediate  port  for  the 
United  States,  is,  on  importation,  liable  to  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  But  if  originally  shipped  in  national 
vessels,  or  vessels  placed  on  that  footing  by  treaty,  for 
a  specific  party  and  place  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  country  of  production,  and  so  imported  into  the 
United  States,  these  articles  are  entitled  to  free  entry, 
although  a  mere  transhipment  may  have  taken  place 
at  a  foreign  intermediate  port. 

Tea  or  coffee,  entitled  to  free  entry  when  originally 
imported  into  the  United  States,  afterward  exported 
to  a  foreign  port  and  brought  back  as  part  of  the  re- 
turning cargo  of  the  exporting  vessel,  not  having  been 
landed  abroad,  is  entitled  to  free  entry  on  its  reimpor- 
tation under  these  circumstances.  Tea  and  coffee, 
when  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth 
or  production  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  ves- 
sels so  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties,  are  exempt  from 
duty. 

Coffee,  the  product  of  a  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, imported  into  the  United  States  in  a  vessel  of 
the  Netherlands  direct  from  such  possessions,  or  from 
the  Netherlands,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
tariff  law  of  1846,  and  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  of  August 
26, 1852.  Tea  or  coffee  imported  direct  from  the  place 
of  its  production,  in  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  of  the  Hanseatic  republics  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Lubeck,  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
imported  in  American  or  Dutch  vessels. 

Tea  or  coffee,  the  production  of  China,  imported  via 
Singapore,  is  admitted  to  free  entry,  if  it  be  satisfac- 
torily shown  at  the  time  of  entry  that  it  was  laden  on 
board  the  American  importing  vessel  from  Chinese 
boats  or  junks  in  Chinese  waters,  intended  in  good 


faith  to  be  conveyed  therein  direct  to  a  specified  port 
of  the  United  States,  as  its  ultimate  destination. 

Teak  Wood,  or  Indian  Oak,  the  produce  of  the 
Tectona  grandis,  a  large  forest  tree  that  grows  in  dry 
and  elevated  districts  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Java,  etc.  Teak  tim- 
ber is  by  far  the  best  in  the  East ;  it  works  easily,  and, 
though  porous,  is  strong  and  durable ;  it  is  easily  sea- 
soned, and  shrinks  very  little ;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  therefore  does  not  injure  iron.  Mr.  Crawfurd  says 
that  in  comparing  teak  and  oak  together,  the  useful 
qualities  of  the  former  will  be  found  to  preponderate. 
"It  is  equally  strong,  and  somewhat  more  buoyant. 
Its  durability  is  more  uniform  and  decided ;  and  to  in- 
sure that  durability  it  demands  less  care  and  prepara- 
tion ;  for  it  may  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  the 
forest,  without  danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  fit  to 
endure  all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate." — See 
TREDGOLD'S  Principles  of  Carpentry;  CRAWFURD'S 
Eastern  Archipelago;  REES'  Cyclopaedia.  The  teak  of 
Malabar,  produced  on  the  high  table-land  of  the  south 
of  India,  is  deemed  the  best  of  any.  It  is  the  closest 
in  its  fibre,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  be- 
ing at  once  the  heaviest  and  the  most  durable.  This 
species  of  teak  is  used  for  the  keel,  timbers,  and  such 
parts  of  a  ship  as  are  under  water:  owing  to  its  great 
weight,  it  is  less  suitable  for  the  upper  works,  and  is 
not  at  all  fit  for  spars.  The  teak  of  Java  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Malabar,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  plank- 
ing. The  Rangoon  or  Burman  teak,  and  that  of  Siam, 
is  not  so  close-grained  or  durable  as  the  others.  It  is, 
however,  the  most  buoyant,  and  is  therefore  best  fitted 
for  masts  and  spars.  Malabar  teak  is  extensively  used 
in  the  building-yards  of  Bombay.  Ships  built  wholly 
of  it  are  almost  indestructible  by  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  their  having  lasted 
from  80  to  100  years.  They  are  said  to  sail  indiffer- 
ently, but  this  is  probably  owing  as  much  to  some  de- 
fect in  their  construction  as  to  the  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber. Calcutta  ships  are  never  wholly  built  of  teak ; 
the  timbers  and  frame-work  are  always  of  native  wood, 
and  the  planking  and  deck  only  of  teak.  The  teak  of 
Burma,  being  conveyed  with  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty to  the  ports  of  Rangoon  and  Maulmain,  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  abundant  of  any:  and  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  supplies  of  it  are  ob- 
tained that  ship-building  is  now  carried  on  so  very  ex- 
tensively at  Maulmain.  It  is  largely  exported  to  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras. — See  RANGOON.  A  species  of  tim- 
ber called  African  teak  is  exported  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  teak,  and  it  is 
destitute  of  several  of  its  most  valuable  properties.  It 
is,  however,  for  some  purposes,  a  useful  species  of  tim- 
ber. 

Teasel,  or  Fullers'  Thistle  (Ger.  Weberdistel, 
Kratzdistel ;  Fr.  Chardon  a  carder;  It.  Cardo  da  car- 
dare  ;  Sp.  Cardeucha,  Cardo  peinador).  This  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  north  and  west  of  England, 
is  an  article  of  considerable  importance  to  clothiers, 
who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising 
the  nap  on  woolen  cloths.  For  this  purpose  they  are  fix- 
ed round  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  wheel,  against 
which  the  cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is  turned. 
In  choosing  teasels,  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
those  with  the  largest  bur,  and  most  pointed,  which 
are  generally  called  male  teasels.  They  are  mostly  used 
in  preparing  and  dressing  stockings  and  coverlets;  the 
smaller  kind,  commonly  called  the  fullers'  or  drapers', 
and  sometimes  the  female  teasels,  are  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  finer  stuffs,  as  cloths,  rateens,  etc. 

Tehuantepec,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Central  America,  bounded  northwest  by  the 
state  of  Oaxaca,  and  northeast  by  the  republic  of  Gua- 
temala, lat.  16°  N.,  long.  94°  to  95°  W.  It  receives 
the  River  Tehuantepec  10  miles  south  of  the  town. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuanbpec,  states  of  Oaxaca,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Tabasco,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  land 
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separating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific,  and  is 
I.'iO  miles  across.  It  produces  mahogany,  fustic,  log- 
wood, cotton,  drugs,  cacao,  indigo,  gum,  salt,  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  grain  ;  and  its  uplands  abound  with  lino 
pastures.  It  is  traversed  almost  throughout  by  the 
River  Coatzacoalcos.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
it  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  canal,  of  which  the  river  and  some  lakes 
would  form  a  part. 

This  new  inter-oceanic  route  is  by  the  River  Coatza- 
coalcos  to  Suchil,  something  over  100  miles  from  the 
sea,  all  the  windings  included,  thence  overland  by  stage 
to  Ventosa,  130  to  140  miles ;  making  in  all  about  240 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  day  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  This  distance  will 
be  materially  diminished — the  time  still  more  so — on 
completion  of  a  projected  railroad  from  Minatitlan  to 
Suchil,  already  surveyed. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Minatitlan,  twenty 
miles,  the  channel  is  excellent,  capacious  enough  for 
the  largest  ocean  steamships.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  low  tide  is  15  to  16  feet  (Major  Barnard  says 
13),  and  only  one  obstruction,  a  large  rock,  has  been 
discovered,  and  that  easily  avoidable.  From  Minatit- 
lan to  Suchil  the  river  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
must  be  traversed  by  steamboats  ;  those  contemplated 
are,  in  size  and  fashion,  not  dissimilar  from  the  Cum- 
berland River  boats.  The  Leonora,  built  in  New  York, 
and  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  river  a  short  time 
since,  had  proved  of  too  large  draught.  The  current 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour — from  Suchil  to 
Minatitlan,  thirty-six  hours.  These  are  the  termini 
of  the  projected  railway,  by  which,  when  completed,  a 
distance  of  45  miles  will  be  saved. 

From  Suchil  to  Ventosa,  on  the  Pacific,  130  to  140 
miles,  the  route  is  by  the  newly-made  stage-road  over 
a  rough,  sometimes  mountainous  country.  The  heavi- 
est work  has  been  on  this  end  of  the  road,  where  also 
the  River  Puerta,  fordable  at  times,  but  high  and 
marshy  in  the  rainy  season,  is  to  be  spanned  by  a 
bridge  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Some  compensa- 
tion is  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  how- 
ever, by  an  old  road,  which  has  proved  available  from 
Chivela  Pass  to  the  Pacific  plain.  The  time  contracted 
for  on  the  stage-road  is  five  miles  per  hour — twenty-six 
to  twenty-eight  hours ;  between  Minatitlan  and  Suchil 
the  passage  by  steamboat  will  be  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  in  all  about  thirty-five  hours,  or  a  day  and  a 
half  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  harbor  of  Ventosa  is 
good,  but  a  breakwater  will  be  necessary.  As  to  the 
probable  amount  of  travel  and  business  on  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  road,  when  in  full  operation,  we  have  no  further 
information  than  is  already,  in  various  speculations, 
before  the  public.  The  shortest  route  from  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
the  most  flattering  expectations  are  of  course  enter- 
tained respecting  it. 

The  present  population  of  the  territory  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  is  estimated  at  50,000,  descendants,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  original  Aztecs.  They  are  gregarious  in 
their  habits,  living  in  communities  numbering  3000  to 
4000  each,  and  distant  from  each  other  five  to  ten 
miles.  They  are  industrious,  kind-hearted,  and  do- 
cile, but  very  thriftless.  The  government  is,  of  course, 
that  which  at  any  time  our  mobile  Mexican  neighbors 
may  chance  to  have.  In  general,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  towns  are  fully  en- 
joyed. Titles  to  landed  property  are  good,  and  always 
respected.  The  town  of  Minatitlan,  the  capital  and 
emporium  of  the  territory,  has  at  present  a  population 
of  about  rive  hundred.  The  commerce  in  the  native 
products  of  the  country,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  coffee, 
etc.,  is  large  and  increasing.  The  last  quarter  Mr. 
P.  cleared  twelve  American  vessels,  averaging  200 
tons  each,  and  the  foreign  export  business  was  about 
the  same.  The  government,  a  short  time  since,  ap- 
propriated the  handsome  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  erec- 


tion of  a  new  custom-house,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
already  laid.  On  the  whole,  what  with  present  busi- 
ness and  future  expectations,  our  Tehuantepec  neigh- 
bors are  evidently  looking  up. — United  States  Consul  at 
Minatitlan. 

Tehuantepec  Route. — The  following  figures  show  the 
distances  on  the  Tehuantepec  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco: 

Miles. 

From  New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  2275 

Transit  distance 236 

Ventosa  to  San  Francisco 2304 

Total ". 4815 

Telegraph.  Long  before  the  electric  telegraph 
had  been  imagined,  the  art  of  rapidly  conveying  intel- 
ligence from  point  to  point  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  various  expedients  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  had  been  devised.  The  most 
primitive  modes  of  telegraphing  were  by  means  of 
signal-fires,  torches,  trumpets.  More  recently,  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  cannon  and  sky-rock- 
ets have  been  used.  On  the  invention  of  the  aerial 
telegraph,  or  semaphore,  these  means  were  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1684  Dr.  Hooke  described  a  plan  for 
an  aerial  telegraph,  and  about  1704  M.  Amontons  in- 
stituted experiments  with  the  same  end  in  view.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  plans  were  carried  into  effect ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  semaphore  was  act- 
ually used.  In  that  year  an  aerial  telegraph,  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Claude  Chapp6,  was  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  Paris  and  Lille  ; 
the  conveyance  of  a  signal  from  one  of  these  places  to 
the  other  occupying  only  two  minutes.  Semaphores, 
mostly  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Chappe,  were  soon 
in  use  throughout  Europe — in  England,  in  1795 ;  Den- 
mark, in  1802 ;  India,  in  1823 ;  Prussia  and  Austria, 
about  1833 ;  and  Russia,  in  1839. 

This  method  of  telegraphing  is  still  in  use,  but  is 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  the  electric  telegraph.  In 
1852  the  only  aerial  telegraph  line  in  England  was  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  This  has  now,  we  be- 
lieve, been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  electric 
communication  between  those  two  places. 

The  cost  of  working  the  aerial  telegraph  was  enor- 
mous. The  line  above  mentioned  cost  in  the  vicinity 
of  £1500  (about  $7500)  per  annum ;  and  a  similar  line, 
between  London  and  Portsmouth,  cost  £3300  (about 
$16,500)  per  annum. 

These  telegraphs  were  necessarily  imperfect ;  being 
limited  in  their  power  of  conveying  intelligence,  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  and  liable  to  total  interruption  by 
storms  of  rain  and  snow,  fogs  and  darkness. 

The  idea  of  the  employment  of  electricity  as  a  means 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  a  distance  appears  to  have 
been  long  entertained,  and  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  electrical  communication  between  dis- 
tant places  were  early  made  by  scientific  men  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  In  1729  Grey  and  Wheeler 
discovered  that  a  current  of  electricity  could  be  made 
to  flow  through  considerable  lengths  of  wire.  In  1746 
Winckler  at  Leipsic,  and  Le  Monnier  at  Paris,  experi- 
mented on  the  same  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  through  conducting  bodies.  In  1747 
Dr.  Watson,  in  England,  repeated  and  extended  these 
experiments,  sending  a  current  through  two  miles  of 
wire  and  two  of  earth ;  sending  shocks  across  the 
Thames  and  the  New  River.  Dr.  Franklin  in  1748,  and 
De  Luc  in  1749,  repeated  many  of  these  experiments. 
In  addition,  experiments  bearing  more  or  less  on  the 
subject  of  electric  telegraphy  were  made  by  Lesage  in 
1774,  Reusser  in  1794,  Cavallo  in  1795,  Betancourt  in 
1798,  Soemmering  in  1807,  and  Prof.  Oersted  in  1819. 

The  first  electric  telegraph  actually  applied  seems 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  M.  D.  F.  Salva.  Hum- 
bold  t  says  his  telegraph  was  established  between  Mad- 
rid and  Aranjuez  in  1798 — a  distance  of  about  26  miles. 

In  1816  Francis  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  England, 
constructed  a  telegraph  of  eight  miles  in  length.  This 
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telegraph  was  one  of  the  best  that  had  then  been  in- 
vented, and  was  capable  of  transmitting  intelligence 
with  considerable  rapidity.  In  1823  he  urged  the  im- 
portance of  his  invention  for  government  purposes,  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Melville  on  the  subject,  but  without  effect. 

In  1827  Harrison  G.  Dyer,  an  American,  construct- 
ed a  telegraph  on  Long  Island,  using  frictional  elec- 
tricity. The  line  was  about  two  miles  in  length. 

Previous  to  1809  no  mode  of  electric  telegraphing 
capable  of  any  extended  use  had  been  discovered.  The 
principal  cause  of  failure  seems  to  have  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  frictional  electricity,  which  is,  on  account 
of  its  high  intensity,  confined  with  great  difficulty  to 
conducting  bodies,  rapid  and  incontinuous  in  its  ac- 
tion, and,  from  its  small  quantity,  devoid  of  energetic 
force. 

Soemmering  made  a  step  forward  by  his  application 
of  galvanism  to  the  purposes  of  telegraphing.  In  1809 
he  constructed,  at  Munich,  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  us- 
ing 35  wires.  The  signals  were  made  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  in  35  tubes,  which  were  in  connection 
with  the  35  wires  of  the  line.  Telegraphs  employing 
the  pure  galvanic  force  were  also  invented  by  Schweig- 
ger,  De  Haer,  R.  Smith  (Scotland,  about  1843) ;  Bain, 
1846 ;  and  Morse,  1849. 

Bain's  was  the  only  telegraph  on  this  principle  that 
was  extensively  used.  He  used  a  very  simple  appara- 
tus, receiving  the  galvanic  current  upon  chemically- 
prepared  paper,  where  it  made  a  light-blue  mark.  A 
combination  of  dots  constituted  his  alphabet.  This 
telegraph  was  exceedingly  rapid,  being  capable  of 
transmitting  1200  letters  per  minute.  In  1850  about 
200  miles  of  telegraph  in  England,  and  1500  in  Amer- 
ica, were  worked  under  Bain's  patents.  His  plan  has 
gone  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  other  and  better 
instruments  superseding  it. 

The  property  which  lightning  possesses  of  reversing 
or  destroying  the  poles  of  the  natural  magnet,  and  of 
imparting  magnetism  to  iron,  had  long  been  known  ; 
but  not  until  1820  was  the  fact  turned  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  discov- 
ered, during  1819,  that  if  a  wire  charged  with  elec- 
tricity is  placed  parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  nee- 
dle will  deviate  from  its  natural  position,  tending  to 
assume  a  position  at  right  angles  with  the  conducting 
wire ;  and  that  this  deviation  follows  a  regular  law. 
Proceeding  on  the  groundwork  of  Professor  Oersted, 
many  other  discoveries  were  made  by  Arago,  Ampere, 
Faraday,  Davy,  Sturgeon,  and  Professor  Henry. 

Arago  and  Ampere  in  France,  and  Sir  II.  Davy  in 
England,  discovered  that  a  current  of  electricity  would 
render  steel  magnetic ;  and  Ampere  found  that  by  coil- 
ing the  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix  round  steel  the  ef- 
fect was  greatly  increased.  William  Sturgeon,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1825,  discovered  and  constructed  the 
electro-magnet.  The  electro-magnet  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  electric  telegraph  now  in  use,  and 
has  entered  more  or  less  into  nearly  every  telegraph 
invented  since  its  discovery. 

Oersted's  great  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  science  of  electric  telegraphing.  Galvanic  tele- 
graphs were,  in  turn,  discarded,  and  magneto-electric 
telegraphs  took  their  place. 

Ampere  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery in  telegraphing.  In  1820  he  invented  a  tele- 
graph, using  36  magnetic  needles.  His  plan  was  not 
practically  carried  into  effect. 

Baron  de  Schilling  invented  a  needle  telegraph  in 
1832,  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  instrument  had  live  nee- 
dles, which,  by  their  vibrations  to  the  right  or  left,  in- 
dicated signals.  He  afterward  improved  his  instru- 
ment, using  but  one  needle. 

In  1837  Dr.  Steinheil  had  a  telegraphic  instrument 
working  a  distance  of  12  miles.  His  telegraph  of  one 
wire,  and  either  one  or  two  magnetic  needles,  as  might 
bu  desired,  mailc  permanent  marks  on  paper,  and  also 
telegraphed  by  -mind.  When  writing,  his  needles  were 


furnished  with  ink-tubes,  and  by  their  motions  mark-- 
were recorded  on  paper;  when  telegraphing  by  sound, 
the  needles  were  made  to  strike  bells  of  different  tones. 
He  used  the  earth  as  part  of  the  circuit.  This  was 
very  nearly  a  perfect  instrument,  and  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  majority  of  telegraphic  instruments  since 
invented. 

June  12,  1837,  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Wheatstone,  in  En- 
gland, obtained  a  patent  for  "improvements  in  giv- 
ing signals  and  sounding  alarms  in  distant  places,  by 
means  of  electric  currents  transmitted  through  metal- 
lic circuits."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  tele- 
graph that  was  patented  in  Europe.  Cooke  &  Wheat- 
stone's  first  telegraph  was  a  needle  telegraph.  They 
used  five  magnetic  needles  and  five  wires.  An  electro- 
magnet  was  used  to  sound  an  alarm.  A  second  patent, 
taken  out  by  Cooke  only,  was  issued  in  April,  1838. 
These  instruments  were  found  to  be  very  imperfect, 
and  after  a  short  trial  were  abandoned. 

A  different  form  of  telegraph,  the  invention  of  the 
same  parties,  having  but  two  needles,  has,  until  very 
recently,  been  in  general  use  in  England;  but  the 
Morse  system  is  now  being  adopted  there  and  upon 
the  Continent. 

The  last  patent  taken  out  by  Cooke  &  Wheatstone  is 
dated  May  6,  1845.  During  the  same  year  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  incorporating  "  The  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,"  working  these  patents. 

The  needle  telegraph  is,  comparatively,  very  slow ; 
the  average  speed  per  message  being  but  14  words  per 
minute.  It  is,  however,  yet  extensively  used  in  En- 
gland. Cooke  &  Wheatstone  took  out  a  patent  in 
America,  but  their  instrument  was  never  practically 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Since  Cooke  &  Wheatstone's  first  patent,  upward  of 
40  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England  alone. 
Very  few  of  the  instruments  since  invented  are  in 
practical  operation. 

Morse's  Telegraph. — In  the  year  1832  Professor  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph ;  and  in  the  year  1835  he  had  a  telegraph  con- 
structed, the  basis  of  his  present  simple  and  beautiful 
instrument.  In  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  his  in- 
strument at  the  New  York  University,  working  through 
1700  feet  of  wire. 

Morse  applied  for  a  patent  in  the  United  States  in 
April,  1838.  This  application  was  afterward  with- 
drawn, and  his  patent  was  not  taken  out  until  June, 
1840.  In  1842  he  petitioned  Congress,  who  appropri- 
ated $30,000  to  his  use  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  June,  1814. 
Morse  had  his  invention  in  successful  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  —  a  distance  of  40 
miles.  This  was  the  only  line  in  the  United  States 
constructed  under  government  patronage. 

The  Morse  Electro -magnetic  Telegraph  consists 
mainly  of  two  parts — the  receiving  magnet  and  the 
registering  apparatus.  The  receiving  magnet  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  wire,  and  is  of  the  horseshoe  form. 
An  adjustable  armature  is  placed  before  the  poles  of 
the  receiving  magnet.  The  main  circuit  passes  un- 
broken through  the  receiving  magnet  to  the  next  sta- 
tion. 

The  registering  apparatus  has  a  powerful  horse-shoe 
magnet  placed  vertically.  Above  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  is  an  armature  attached  to  one  end  of  a  mova- 
ble lever,  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  steel  style 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  marks  on  paper  placed 
immediately  above  the  style.  Intelligence  is  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  breaking  and  closing  the  main 
circuit.  For  this  purpose  a  small  key  is  employed 
When  this  key  is  pressed  down,  the  current  passes  to 
the  receiving  magnet  of  the  distant  station,  causing 
the  receiving  magnet  to  close  the  local  circuit.  On  the 
local  circuit  being  closed,  the  registering  magnet  be- 
comes excited  and  attracts  the  armature  downward, 
causing  a  mark  on  the  paper,  placed  above  the  lever  of 
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the  armature.  On  the  circuit  being  opened  again  by 
the  operator's  raising  the  key,  all  returns  to  its  usual 
quiescent  position.  Thisopcration  is  performed  at  every 
closing  and  breaking  of  the  circuit.  By  keeping  the 
key  depressed  for  an  instant,  a  dot  is  made ;  if  it  is 
depressed  for  a  longer  time,  a  line.  A  combination  of 
dots  and  lines  forms  the  telegraphic  alphabet  used  with 
this  system.  The  speed  of  this  instrument  is,  in  tfie 
hands  of  an  expert,  about  twenty  words  per  minute. 

Professor  Morse's  instrument  was  for  some  time  the 
only  instrument  in  use  in  this  country,  and  is  now 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other  telegraphs  com- 
bined. 

The  House  Telegraph,  the  invention  of  Royal  E. 
House,  differs  materially  from  all  previously  invented 
tolegraphic  instruments,  printing  messages  in  the  or- 
dinary Roman  letters.  Directly  under  a  set  of  keys 
like  those  of  the  piano-forte  is  a  shaft  inclosed  by  a  cyl- 
inder. This  shaft  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  treadle.  The  shaft  and  cylinder  are  so 
arranged  that  the  cylinder  can  be  arrested  while  the 
shaft  still  revolves.  On  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  a 
brass  wheel  having  fourteen  teeth.  A  spring  is  so 
arranged,  that  when  the  shaft  and  cylinder  revolve 
it  will  alternately  strike  a  tooth  of  this  brass  wheel 
and  pass  into  an  open  space ;  thus  alternately  break- 
ing and  closing  the  electric  circuit.  On  the  cylinder 
two  lines  of  teeth  project,  fourteen  in  each  line,  one 
for  each  tooth  and  each  space  of  the  circuit  wheel. 
These  teeth  are  immediately  below  the  keys,  so  that 
by  pressing  down  a  key  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is 
stopped.  By  making  the  cylinder  revolve,  the  circuit 
is  rapidly  broken  and  closed,  which  continues  till  a 
key  is  depressed.  On  the  key  being  released,  the  re- 
volution goes  on  as  before.  The  electrical  pulsations 
produced  by  the  breaking  and  closing  of  the  circuit  are 
conveyed  to  the  magnet  of  the  distant  instrument,  each 
pulsation  causing  the  magnet  to  act. 

The  type-wheel,  a  wheel  having  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  cut  upon  it,  is  made  to  revolve,  but  is  so 
cheeked  by  an  escapement  wheel  that  only  one  letter 
goes  forward  at  a  time.  This  escapement  is  connected 
by  a  lever  with  the  piston  of  an  air-chamber.  This 
piston  is  caused  to  move  horizontally  backward  and 
forward,  by  means  of  compressed  air  admitted  altern- 
ately on  different  sides  of  the  piston.  A  valve  at- 
tached to  the  magnet  regulates  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  piston.  Every  breaking  and  closing  of  the 
circuit  causes  the  magnet,  piston,  and  escape  to  act, 
so  that  for  every  time  the  circuit  is  broken  or  closed 
the  type-wheel  is  advanced  one  letter.  If  any  letter 
of  the  type-wheel  is  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and 
the  key  corresponding  to  it  is  depressed,  raised,  and 
again  depressed,  the  circuit  wheel  at  the  transmitting 
station  and  the  type-wheel  at  the  receiving  station 
make  one  revolution,  bringing  the  letter  back  to  its 
former  position.  Any  other  letter  is  brought  into  the 
required  position  by  pressing  down  its  key  on  the  key- 
board of  the  instrument.  The  letter  first  brought  into 
position  is  the  dash.  The  type-wheel  is  stopped  at 
the  dash,  after  which  the  printing  goes  regularly  on  as 
the  keys  are  depressed.  Immediately  before  the  type- 
wheel  is  the  press,  containing  a  narrow  strip  of  paper. 
At  the  depression  of  a  key  the  type-wheel  stops,  sets  a 
crank  in  motion,  which  presses  the  paper  forcibly 
against  the  letter  opposite  to  it  on  the  type-wheel. 
On  the  key  being  raised,  the  type-wheel  revolves  until 
the  depression  of  another  key,  which  again  unlocks 
the  press  and  prints  a  letter. 

The  electric  current  is  used  in  this  instrument  to 
preserve  equal  time,  that  the  letters  in  one  machine 
may  correspond  to  those  in  the  other.  The  number  of 
pulsations  required  to  indicate  a  succession  of  letters  is 
exceedingly  unequal ;  from  a  to  b  requires  one,  from 
A  to  A  twenty-eight  pulsations. 

House  obtained  a  second  patent  in  December,  1852. 
The  House  instrument  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 


this  country.  It  is  still  less  used  in  England,  where 
it  is  known  as  Jacob  Brett's  Telegraph.  This  instru- 
ment is  more  rapid  than  Morse's,  printing  accurately 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  words  per  minute. 

The  Hughes  Tdeyraph  is  the  invention  of  David  E. 
Hughes,  of  Kentucky,  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1855 
and  in  1858.  This,  like  the  House  Telegraph,  is  a  print- 
ing telegraph,  but  in  principle  and  in  mechanism  it  is 
totally  unlike  that  instrument. 

The  Hughes  system  of  telegraphing  combines  not 
only  all  the  advantages  of  all  other  existing  systems, 
but  reduces  the  labor  which  electricity  has  to  perform 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  In  all  other  systems  it 
requires  several  distinct  electrical  impulses  to  form  a 
single  letter.  In  the  House  system,  which  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  waves  sent,  the  average  number  of 
impulses  required  to  determine  the  intended  letter  is 
seven :  in  the  Morse  system,  which  is  based  upon  the 
number  and  duration  of  the  waves  sent,  the  average  is 
three  and  a  half.  To  print  a  letter  every  closing  or 
breaking  of  the  circuit,  so  that  every  electrical  impulse 
should  determine  a  letter,  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum, more  particularly  since  the  discovery  that  it  re- 
quires an  appreciable  time  to  charge  a  long  wire  with 
electricity ;  so  that  on  long  circuits  we  should  be 
obliged  to  send  a  less  number  of  electrical  waves  in  a 
given  time  than  on  a  short  circuit.  On  submerged 
cables  this  and  other  effects  are  still  more  marked,  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  transmission  upward  of  two-thirds. 
If  every  wave,  instead  of  every  three  waves,  produced 
a  letter,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission through  the  cable  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  air-lines  with  the  systems  now  in  use,  and  that  the 
speed  of  the  air-lines  would  be  increased  two-thirds. 
The  Hughes  system  uses  but  one  electrical  impulse  per 
letter,  and  by  the  use  of  a  new  and  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive magnet  can  work  on  lines  of  far  greater  length, 
and  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  telegraph 
now  in  existence. 

To  carry  out  the  one-wave  system,  it  is  essential 
that  the  type-wheels  of  the  different  instruments  should 
revolve  at  precisely  the  same  speed,  so  that  the  same 
letter  on  each  tj'pe-wheel  should  be  opposite  a  given 
point  at  the  same  time.  Clock-work  governed  by 
means  of  a  pendulum  would  be  too  slow  for  any  prac- 
tical use.  Instead  of  a  pendulum,  Hughes  employs  a\ 
a  governor  a  vibrating  spring.  This  spring  allows  the 
type-wheels  to  revolve  with  any  desired  degree  of 
rapidity.  This  governor  is  dependent  for  its  correct  ac- 
tion on  a  law  of  acoustics,  viz.,  "  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  produces  a  certain  musical 
tone ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  springs  of  the  same 
tone,  they  invariably  give  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second."  If  these  springs  by  their  vibrations 
are  made  to  unlock  an  escapement,  it  follows  that  all 
instruments  governed  by  springs  of  the  same  tone  must 
revolve  in  exactly  the  same  time.  The  type-wheels, 
thus  governed,  revolve  at  the  rate  of  100  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  average  number  of  letters  sent  at 
each  revolution  being  two,  it  follows  that  the  speed  of 
the  instrument  is  200  letters  per  minute,  equal  to  about 
forty  words. 

This  is  about  the  speed  that  an  ordinary  operator 
touches  the  keys,  but  not  by  any  means  the  utmost 
speed  of  the  instrument,  as  the  type-wheels  would  re- 
volve with  undeviating  accuracy  at  a  speed  of  500  in- 
stead of  100  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  magnet  of  the  Hughes  instrument,  which  re- 
ceives the  electric  current  from  the  distant  station,  is 
a  combination  of  a  natural  and  an  electro-magnet.  The 
attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet,  exerted  through 
the  electro-magnet,  holds  a  small  armature  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet.  A  spring  at- 
tached to  the  armature  is  so  adjusted  as  nearly  to  pull 
the  armature  away  from  the  poles  of  the  electro-mag- 
net. The  slightest  change  in  polarity  causes  the 
spring  to  pull  the  armature  away  from  its  resting- 
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place.  The  armature  is  restored  to  its  place  by  means 
of  a  lever,  which  acts  upon  it  at  the  instant  it  is  pulled 
away  from  the  electro-magnet's  poles.  This  arrange- 
ment employs  the  current  of  electricity  merely  to  effect 
a  slight  change  in  the  force  by  which  the  armature  is 
held  to  the  magnet's  poles,  and  it  is  so  remarkably 
sensitive  that  the  mere  contact  of  a  piece  of  zinc  against 
a  copper  wire  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  work 
the  magnet.  From  its  sensitiveness  it  requires  scarce- 
ly a  tenth  of  the  battery-power  used  by  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  other  systems. 

Another  wonderful  and  beautiful  feature  of  this  in- 
strument is  its  power  of  writing  both  ways,  sending 
and  receiving  messages  at  the  same  instant  over  one 
wire.  This  instrument  thus  doubles  the  capacity  of 
the  wire,  making  it  do  the  service  of  two ;  transmitting 
with  certainty  and  accuracy  200  letters  each  way  per 
minute,  an  actual  transmission  of  400  letters,  or  80 
words,  per  minute.  This  result  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  batteries  and 
magnets,  so  that  the  current  from  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion does  not  influence  its  own  magnet,  while  it  affects 
that  of  the  receiving  station,  each  magnet  thus  being 
placed  under  control  of  the  distant  operator. 

The  machinery  which  accomplishes  results  so  aston- 
ishing is  simple  in  the  extreme.  It  consists  mainly  of 
four  clock-wheels  used  to  turn  the  type-wheel.  These 
wheels  are  governed  by  the  vibrating  spring  before  ex- 
plained. At  the  moment  a  current  from  the  distant 
station  enters  the  magnet  the  armature  flies  off,  opens 
a  detent  which  causes  a  small  press  to  be  locked  to  the 
wheel-work  of  the  instrument,  and  then  to  press  a  strip 
of  paper  against  the  letter  of  the  type-wheel  opposite 
the  press  at  that  instant.  A  current  is  sent  upon  the 
line  by  means  of  keys  arranged  like  those  of  a  piano, 
and  having  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  engraved  upon 
them.  At  the  moment  one  of  these  keys  is  depressed 
the  magnet  of  the  receiving  station  is  made  to  act, 
and  the  press  to  print  the  letter  corresponding  to  the 
touched  key.  The  receiving  operator  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tear  off  the  messages  as  they  arrive. 

This  instrument,  after  more  than  ten  j'ears  of  perse- 
vering thought  and  labor,  is  at  last  perfected,  and  now 
fulfills  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  telegraph  instru- 
ment—  more  than  realizing  all  that  has  ever  been 
claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor.  The  remarkable  in- 
genuity, talent,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
electrical  science  displayed  by  Professor  Hughes,  in  the 
invention  of  his  beautiful  machine,  deservedly  place 
him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  laborers  in  this  branch 
of  art,  and  justify  his  claim  of  having  invented  a  tele- 
graph instrument  which,  for  speed,  neatness,  and  econ- 
omy, is  without  a  rival. 

The  numerous  advantages  that  the  Hughes  instru- 
ment possesses  over  all  other  existing  systems,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  speed  and  power  of  working 
on  long  circuits,  will  probably  give  it  the  preference 
in  the  selection  of  telegraphic  machines  with  which  to 
work  the  Atlantic  Submarine  cable.  Indeed  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  any  other  system  can  be  made  prac- 
tically available  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  telegraph  lines 
of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  year  1857  will  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  telegraphic  art,  and 
of  its  claims  to  public  attention : 

United  States  have  upward  of  35,000  miles  of  telegraph,  em- 
ploying a  capital,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  $4,000,000. 
The  instruments  used  are  the  Hughes,  House,  and  Morse 
machines. 

I!riti.sh  Provinces  have  5000  miles  of  telegraph,  employing 
a  capital  of  $500,000. 

Cuba  and  Mexico  have  short  and  unreliable  lines,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  governments. 

England  has  about  10,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines — upward 
of  40,000  miles  of  conducting  wire — employing  a  capital  esti- 
mated at  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.  In  England 
the  government  has  the  power  of  ordering  all  government 
messages  to  take  precedence  of  any  other  communications, 


and  when  deemed  necessary  all  telegraphs  are  required  to  be 
placed  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  government.  Only  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  has  occurred ;  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
ticipated Chartist  riots  in  April,  1849. 

France  has  8000  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation,  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  government. 

Belgium  has  about  550  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  constructed 
and  controlled  by  the  government. 

Germany  and  Austria  have  nearly  10,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph, controlled  by  the  governments. 

Prussia  has  about  4000  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation. 
The  wires  are  mostly  underground— controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Holland  has  600  miles  of  telegraph. 

Saxony  and  Bavaria  have  government  lines  of  about  1700 
miles. 

Italy  has  2500  miles,  controlled  by  its  different  govern- 
ments. 

Switzerland  has  1500  miles,  under  control  of  the  Federal 
government. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  some  800  miles — controlled  by  the 
governments. 

Russia. — Of  the  number  and  extent  of  Russian  telegraph 
lines  little  is  known.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated,  they  ex- 
tend over  5000  miles — under  government  control. 

India  has  now  in  operation  5000  miles  of  telegraph,  con- 
structed and  controlled  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Australia  has  500  miles  in  operation,  and  800  miles  nearly 
or  quite  completed. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miles. 

America 45,000 

England 10,000 

France 8,000 

Germany  and  Austria 10,000 

Prussia 4,000 

Russia 5,000 

Rest  of  Europe 7,650 

India 5,000 

Australia 1,200 

Other  parts  of  the  world 500 

Total  length  of  telegraph  lines. . .   85,150 
The  number  of  messages  passing  over  all  lines  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated   at  about  4,000,000   per 
annum. 

In  addition  to  the  land  lines,  numerous  submarine 
cables  have  been  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Annexed  is  a  brief  account  of  the  different  submarine 
cables,  lengths,  when  laid,  etc. 

The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  between  Dover, 
England,  and  Calais,  France,  during  August,  1850.  This 
cable  was  about  24  miles  in  length.  Electrical  com- 
munication between  England  and  France  continued 
uninterrupted  for  about  a  month,  when  the  cable  was 
broken.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
chafing  of  the  cable  against  rocks  off  Cape  Grienez  had 
caused  it  to  part.  A  second  cable  was  immediately 
relaid,  larger  and  stronger  than  its  predecessor,  which 
has  remained  in  good  working  order  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  May,  1852,  a  submarine  cable  was  successfully 
laid  between  Ilolyhead  and  Howth,  thus  connecting 
England  with  Ireland.  This  cable  is  G4  miles  in 
length. 

During  May,  1853,  "the  Port  Patrick  and  Carrickfer- 
gus"  cable,  24  miles  in  length,  connecting  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  was  laid. 

In  June,  1854,  a  cable  115  miles  in  length  was  laid 
between  Orfordness,  England,  and  the  Hague,  Holland. 
A  third  cable,  75  miles  in  length,  was  laid  in  1852, 
between  Dover  and  Ostend. 

In  1854  cables  from  Italy  to  Corsica,  thence  to  Sar- 
dinia, were,  after  much  difficulty,  successfully  laid 
down,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles. 

The  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  1855  made  an  attempt  to  connect 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  In  1856  another  attempt 
was  made,  resulting  in  complete  success. 

Summary  of  Submarine  Cables. — The  following  is  a 
correct  table  of  the  number  and  length  of  the  sub- 
marine cables  laid  dowu  in  different  parts  of  the 
world : 
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Cables! 

Miles. 

Wircx 

Date. 

24 
75 
05 
115 
13 
13 
C5 
10 
16 
5 
12 
4 

340 

CO 
1 
2J 
5 

74 

10J 
1 

6 

1 
10 

3 

20 

•I 

0 
1 
3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
3 
8 
3 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

G 

1 
1 
1 
4 

1851 
1862 

1852 
ls53 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 

1855 

1855 
1855 

1856 
1856 

1853 

1856 
1856 

1S5T 

1851 
1856 
1S55 
1855 

Denmark,  across  the  Great  Belt  

Across  the  Frith  of  Forth  (Scotland)  .  .  . 
Varna  and  Balaklava  (across  the  Black  j 
Sea)             J 

Across  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  j 

Across  the  Gut  of  Kanso,  Nova  Scotia.  . 
Sixcablesacrossthemouthsof  the  Dan-  ) 
ube,  at  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  each  one  > 
mile  long  and  having  one  conductor  J 
Across  the  Mississippi,  at  Paducah  

Across  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Quebec  
Across  the  Soland,  Isle  of  Wight  (Eng. 
Small  river  crossings  

Total  length  of  submarine  cables.  . 

950 

The  total  length  of  submarine  cables  laid  down  i 
950  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  conducting  wires  in 
all  is  2660  miles.  Should  the  attempt  to  lay  the  great 
Atlantic  Submarine  Cable  next  June  be  successful,  the 
length  of  cable  laid  down  will  be  increased  to  2564,  and 
the  length  of  conducting  wires  to  4075  miles. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph, — In  the  year  1856  Cyrus 
W.  Field  visited  England.  The  result  of  his  visit  was 
the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  will 
a  capital  of  £350,000,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
Europe  with  America  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable 
In  August,  1857,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  down  th 
Atlantic  Submarine  Cable,  resulting  in  a  disastrous 
failure.  The  cable  was  2500  miles  in  length,  weighing 
nearly  one  ton  per  mile,  capable  of  bearing  a  direc 
strain  of  over  five  tons  without  fracture.  The  centre 
of  the  cable  was  formed  by  seven  fine  copper  wires 
twisted  into  a  cord  Jg.  of  an  inch  thick.  This  stranc 
was  coated  with  gutta  percha,  forming  a  small  rope  \ 
of  an  inch  thick ;  then  coated  with  hempen  twine  soakec 
in  pitch  and  tar ;  lastly,  an  external  sheathing  of  1 
iron  wires,  each  wire  being  a  strand  of  seven  finer  wires 
making  in  all  126  wires.  The  submersion  was  com 
menced  on  the  5th  August,  1857.  There  were  presen 
the  six  steamers,  Niagara,  Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Sus 
quehanna,  Willing,  and  Mind,  intended  to  assist  in  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  operation.  The  cable  came  up  from  th 
hold  of  the  ship,  around  a  central  block,  so  to  the  opei 
space  above  decks ;  it  was  there  wound  round  groovei 
sheaths,  geared  together  by  cogs,  and  firmly  plantei 
on  girders.  Thence  it  passed  over  a  fifth  sheath,  ou 
over  the  stern  into  the  sea,  sinking  by  its  own  weight 
A  trifling  accident  happened  on  the  6th ;  this  was  re 
paired ;  and  on  the  llth,  380  miles  (statute)  had  beei 
submerged.  The  engineer  here  concluded  that  ther 
was  too  much  "slack"  in  the  cable's  course,  and  som 
modification  in  the  machinery  was  consequently  made 
This  appears  to  have  been  badly  attended  to  by  a  sub 
ordinate.  The  cable  snapped,  and  thus  ended  the  at 
tempt  of  1857., 

But  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  the  yea 
1858  will  see  this  great  enterprise  successfully  accom 
plished,  and  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Cable  a  fixed  fact 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  any  transmission  o 
signals  with  rapidity  sufficient  for  practical  use,  it  maj 
be  stated  that  on  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  a  large  num 
ber  of  scientific  men  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Magneti 
Telegraph  Company,  in  old  Broad  Street  London,  En 
gland,  to  witness  the  operation  of  telegraphing  throug 
upward  of  2000  miles  of  subterranean  and  submarin 


vires,  through  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  con- 
.ected  for  this  experiment.  Signals  were  sent  through, 
ut  the  entire  distance  with  rapidity  and  certainty, 
50  being  transmitted  per  minute.  Professor  Morse, 
vho  was  present,  wrote  as  follows :  "  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that,  with  a  cable  containing  a  single  con- 
iucting  wire,  of  a  size  not  exceeding  that  through 
which  we  worked,  it  would  be  easy  to  telegraph  from 
reland  to  Newfoundland  at  the  speed  of  at  least  eight 
r  ten  words  per  minute.  Take  it  at  ten  words  in  the 
ninute,  and  allowing  ten  words  for  name  and  address, 
ve  can  safely  calculate  upon  the  transmission  of  a 
wenty-words'  message  in  three  minutes;  *  *  or 
burteen  thousand  four  hundred  words  per  day.  In 
ne  word,  the  doubts  are  resolved — the  difficulties  over- 
come ;  success  is  within  our  reach ;  and  the  great  feat 
f  the  century  must  shortly  be  accomplished." 
The  cost  of  the  telegraph  cable  has  been  as  follows  : 

Price  deep-sea  wire  per  mile 

1'rice  spun  yarn  and  iron  wire  per  mile .... 

Price  outside  tar  per  mile 

Total  per  mile . 


$200 

265 

20 


For  2500  miles $1,21'2,500 

For  10  miles  deep-sea  cable,  at  $1450  per  mile         14,f;00 
For  25  miles  shore  ends,  at  $1250  per  mile. . .          31.259 
Total  cost $1,258,250 

"We  learn  from  the  London  Times  that  a  prospectus 
has  been  issued  of  a  company  to  complete  the  long-ex- 
pected telegraphic  communication  with  British  Indian 
territories.  It  is  to  be  called  the  European  and  In- 
dian Junction  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£200,000,  in  £10  shares.  The  line  selected  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Euphrates  Railway — namely,  from  the 
port  of  Seleucia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  following  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  it  will  connect,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Austrian 
system  of  telegraphs,  which  is  to  be  carried  to  Seleucia, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  cable  to  be  laid  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indian 
port  of  Kurrachee.  It  will,  therefore,  supply  the  only 
link  necessary  to  enable  messages  to  be  transmitted 
from  London  to  any  of  the  several  Presidencies.  Direct 
pecuniary  support  is  expected  from  the  government 
and  the  East  India  Company,  together  with  a  conces- 
sion from  Turkey,  and  no  call  is  to  be  made  until  these 
arrangements  shall  have  been  completed.  One  half 
the  shares  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Euphrates  Railway,  and  the  other  half  to  the  public. 

This,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Germany  to  Cal- 
cutta, shows  that  the  trade  of  the  East  is  gradually  as- 
suming more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  European  capi- 
talists and  merchants. 

Tender,  Legal.  Legal  tender  of  money  varies  in 
different  countries.  Thus,  in  England,  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes  (except  by  the  bank  itself)  and  gold  are 
legal  tender  for  any  amount.  Silver  to  the  amount 
of  40  shillings  only. 

In  the  United  States,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  were  made  legal  tender  by  the  act 
of  January  18,  1837,  viz. :  That  dollars,  half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes,  shall  be  legal 
tender,  according  to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sums 
whatever ;  the  gold  eagle  at  ten  dollars,  the  half-eagle 
at  five  dollars,  and  the  quarter-eagle  for  two  and  a  half 
dollars.  By  the  act  of  1849  the  coinage  of  the  double 
eagle,  value  twenty  dollars,  and  of  the  gold  dollar,  was 
authorized ;  both  of  which  are  legal  tender  for  any 
amount. — See  COINAGE. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  weight  of  the  new  silver  coins 
authorized  by  Congress  3d  March,  1851,  and  21st  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  they  are  no  longer  legal  tender  except  in 
small  sums,  viz. : 

Three-cent  pieces  (Act  March,  1S51,  and  1853) 30  cts. 

Half-dollars,      192  grains  each,  21st  Feb.,  1851. .~ 

Quarter-dollars  96  |;    "I.  $5  00 


Dimes 
Half-dimes 


38-40 
19-20 
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By  the  act  of  February,  1857,  "all  former  acts  au- 
thorizing the  currency  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  declaring  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  are  hereby  repealed.'1 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  the  only 
payment  known  to  the  law  is  bj'  cash.  The  tender 
should  properly  be  in  cash,  and  must  be  so,  if  that  is 
required.  A  tender  of  a  larger  sum  than  is  due,  with  a 
requirement  of  change  or  of  the  balance,  is  not  good. 
A  lawful  tender,  and  payment  of  the  money  into  court, 
is  a  good  defense  to  an  action  for  the  debt.  But  the 
creditor  may  break  down  this  defense  by  proving  that 
he  demanded  the  money  of  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor 
refused  to  give  it,  subsequently  to  the  tender. — PAR- 
SONS on  Mercantile  Law. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  island  of  the  group  called 
the  Canaries,  lies  between  Canary  and  Gomera.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  60  miles  in  length,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  30  miles.  Not  more  than  one-seventh 
is  cultivable.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  isl- 
and in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  broadest  part  rises  the  celebrated  peak 
locally  known  as  the  Pico  de  Teyde,  which,  with  its 
supports  and  spurs,  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  island. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  lat.  27°  40'  and  29°  30'  N.,  and  long.  13°  30' 
and  18°  20'  W.  The  names  of  the  seven  principal 


islands,  their  respective  area  in  English  square  miles, 
and  their  population  in  1835,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

_,IiUlMii.  Ares.  Population. 

Teneriffe 877  85,000 

Grand  Canary 758  68,000 

Palma 718  33  000 

Lanzarote 323  17,400 

Fucrtaventura 326  13,800 

Uomera 169  11,100 

Hierro 82  4,400 

Formerly  the  total  annual  produce  was  estimated 
at  about  40,000  pipes,  of  which  25,000  pipes  were  pro- 
duced in  Teneriffe.  Between  8000  and  9000  pipes  were 
exported.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cochineal,  barilla, 
and  orchilla.  The  imports  consist  of  woolen,  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  iron  manufactures,  glass,  etc. 

Principal  Ports. — The  ports  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Tene- 
riffe, Orotana,  Ciudad  Real  de  los  Palmas,  Aneciffe  de 
Langarole,  Puerto  de  Cabras,  and  San  Sebastian,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  having  been  declared  free  by  royal 
decree  proclaimed  on  the  10th  of  October,  1852,  and 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  arriving 
in  said  ports  being  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  of  Spain,  no  discriminating  duty  is  levied 
on  Spanish  vessels  and  their  cargoes  arriving  from  those 
ports  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  provided  that 
on  every  such  arrival  the  required  consular  certificate 
be  filed  with  the  collector  of  the  port. — See  CANARIES. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  TENEEIFKE  AND  THE  CANARIES,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1S57. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  nnd  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Total. 

Kiport. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821  

$74,828 
85,937 
58,002 
42,845 
70,380 
42,761 
46,163 
33,529 
42,839 
19,040 

$48,037 
2!>,140 
21,216 
20,144 
21,271 
21,742 
39,817 
8,551 
23  317 
610 

$123,405 
115,077 
79,218 
62,989 
91,661 
64.503 
85,980 
42,080 
66,155 
19,C50 

$265,089 
241,195 
203,484 
95,579 
165,718 
173,309 
123.360 
222,740 
25.283 
99,878 

$7,284 
3,650 

6,'767 
6,240 
4,607 
4,316 
2,350 
8,108 

$470 
600 
3,COO 

4,064 
1,700 

3.003 
2,849 
2,296 
1,732 
3,067 
1,901 
2,163 
1.516 
1,714 
796 

92 

'iso 

119 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

1827  

1828  
1829  

1S30  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831  .  .  . 

$'>16,324 

$04,<?3l 
14,567 
24,S13 
20,638 
40,195 
21,637 
27,553 
34,619 
15,572 
11.816 

$234,445 

$3,446 
7,851 
15,355 
787 
12,710 
4,264 
7,648 
18,686 
11,'.»39 
11,579 

$750,769 

$38.377 
22,418 
39,C6S 
21,425 
52,905 
25,951 
35,201 
53,305 
27,511 
23,335 

$1,615.7--:, 

$155,159 
151,837 
148,090 
148.130 
1%,862 
203,1153 
255,576 
151,306 
1£6,755 
150,522 

$43,322 

$6*976 

8,000 

4  84*2 
2,  CGI 
7.200 
12.540 
11.652 
9,000 

$10,434 
$2,'l60 

'  679 
670 

'533 

1«!0 

21,037 

1,418 
926 
2,342 

2J51 
1,615 
2,167 

2.177 
1,192 
713 

341 

352 

114 

'368 

1832 

1833  

1834  

1835  

183G  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1810  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841  .  .  . 

$245,891 

$12,290 
12,723 
7,099 
14,493 
5,8!i5 
13,072 
15,148 
9,921 
17,840 
80,684 

$94,265 

$3,499 
518 
3,925 

1,042 

•i's'io 

1,229 
654 

5,065 

$340,156 

$15,789 
13,241 
11,024 
15,535 
5,895 
17,912 
15,148 
11,150 
18,494 
25,589 

$1,730,950 

$144,654 
91,411 
15,058 
61,653 
55032 
62,01  5 
61,8G4 
35,061 
38.919 
85,223 

$02,870 
$4,'840 

$4,232 
$1,900 

16,516 

1,200 
426 
486 
8G1 
467 
G45 
856 
839 
912 
f47 

1011 
'473 
387 

'J15 
235 
13T« 

1842  

9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  .. 

1846  

1847... 

1848  

1849  
1850  

Total... 
June  30,1851  

$129,005 

$13,540 
16,471 
23,215 
19,816 
43,211 
30,941 
89,027 

$20,772 

$5,639 
'   45 
1,000 
804 
3,086 
2,505 
915 

$149,777 

$19,179 
16,516 
24,215 
20,120 
46.297 
33,446 
89,942 

$650,970 

$27,718 
51,615 
84,021 
39,598 
45,155 
16,704 
44,065 

$4,840 
$5,506 

$1,900 
$460 

7,339 

753 

7;:: 

1,046 
1,046 
'.'.147 
2.346 
3,749 

-.'734 

157 
1133 
1286 

1356 

1118 
1090 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855... 

1855  

1857  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Tennessee,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  between 
lat.  35°  and  36°  30'  N.,  and  long.  81°  30'  and  90°  10' 
W.  Its  mean  length  is 400 miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
114  miles,  containing  44,000  square  miles.  Population 
in  1790  was  35,691 ;  in  1800, 105,602 ;  in  1810,  261,727 ; 
in  1820,  422,813;  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,  829,210; 
and  in  is-io,  1,002,625.  The  soil  is  various,  but  gener- 
ally fertile.  The  western  part  has  a  dark  rich  soil ;  in 
the  middle  are  great  quantities  of  excellent  land.  In 


the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  mostly  sterile,  but 
the  valleys  arc  very  fertile.  The  country  has  a  great 
profusion  of  native  timber,  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  oak, 
beach,  sycamore,  locust,  cherry,  sugar-maple,  etc.  There 
are  many  medicinal  plants.  The  soil  produces  abund- 
antly cotton  and  tobacco,  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
Stale ;  also  grain,  grass,  and  fruit.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State  contains  the  principal  mineral  deposits, 
among  which  are  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  beds 
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of  coal.  Mineral  springs  occur;  granite  and  limestone 
abound.  In  the  latter  formation  are  many  caverns 
of  great  extent ;  some  have  been  explored  for  miles. 
There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  6,175,173  acres  of  land 
improved,  and  13,808,849  unimproved  land  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms,  $97,851,212;  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  $5,360,210.  Live  Stock.— 
Horses,  270,636 ;  asses  and  mules,  75,303 ;  milch  cows, 
250,456 ;  working  oxen,  86,255 ;  other  cattle,  414,051 ; 
sheep,  811,591;  swine,  3,104,800;  value  of  live  stock, 
$29,978,016. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc.— Wheat,  1,619,386  bush- 
els; rye,  89,137;  Indian  corn,  52,276,223;  oats,  7,703, 086; 
barley,  2737;  buckwheat,  19,427;  peas  and  beans, 
369,321 ;  potatoes,  1,067,844 ;  sweet  potatoes,  2,777,716; 
rice,  258,854  Ibs. ;  value  of  products  of  the  archard, 
$52,894-;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $97,183;  pounds 
of  butter  made,  3,139,585 ;  of  cheese,  177,681 ;  sugar, 
'248  hhds. ;  maple-sugar,  158,557  Ibs. ;  molasses,  7223 
gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,036,572  Ibs.;  wool, 
1,364,378  Ibs.  produced ;  cotton,  194,532 ;  flax,  368,131 ; 
silk  cocoons,  1923 ;  hops,  1032 ;  tobacco,  20,148,932  Ibs. ; 
hay,  74,091  tons;  hemp,  597  tons;  clover-seeds,  5096 
bushels;  other  grass  seeds,  9118 ;  flax-seed,  18,904;  and 
were  made,  92  gallons  of  wine;  value  of  home-made 
manufactures,  $3,137,000 ;  and  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$6,401,000. 

The  Tennessee  River  has  its  chief  source  in  this  State ; 
it  is  1250  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboat 
to  Florence  in  Alabama,  276  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
for  boats  250  miles  farther.    Cumberland  River,  which 
rising  in  Kentucky,  runs  mainly  in  Tennessee,  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  198  miles  to  Nashville,  and  for 
boats  300  farther.     It  enters  the  Ohio  River  in  Ken- 
tucky, 60  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River.     The  Hol- 
ston,  Clinch,  French,  Broad,  and  Hiwassee,are  branche 
of  the  Tennessee ;  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and  Wolf  rivers 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  flow  into  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  are  navigable  for  boats. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850 
33  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $669,600 
employing  310  males  and  581  females,  producing  363,25( 
yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  2,326,250  Ibs.  of  yarn,  val 
uecl  at  $510,624 ;  four  woolen  factories,  with  a  capita 
of  $10,900,  employing  fifteen  males  and  two  females 
manufacturing  articles  valued  at  $6310 ;  23  establish 
rnents  making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of  $1,021,400 
employing  1822  persons,  producing  30,420  tons  of  pig 
iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $676,100 ;  16  establishments  wit! 
a  capital  of  $139,500,  employing  269  persons,  and  mak 
ing  3384  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $264,325;  4 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  $755,050,  employing 
786  persons,  manufacturing  10,348  tons  of  wrought  iron 
etc.,  valued  at  $670,618.  Capital  invested  in  manu 
factures,  $7,044,144 ;  value  of  manufactured  article; 
$9,443,701.  There  were  in  this  State  in  1857,  51  bank 
and  branches,  with  an  aggregate  cash  capital  o 
$10,576,000 ;  and  in  January,  1856,  15  railroads,  wit 
455  miles  of  road  completed  and  in  operation. 

Teredo,  or  Ship  Worm.  The  following  accoun 
of  this  worm  is  from  a  paper  written  by  James  Jarvis 
who  has  been  engaged  since  1849  in  a  series  of  experi 
ments  concerning  the  teredo  or  ship  worm,  by  order  o 
Commodore  Smith,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  an 
Docks.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  composition  fo 
resisting  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  upon  wood,  he  paint 
ed  a  number  of  blocks  and  boxes  with  various  com 
pounds — some  he  left  unprepared,  and  some  parti 
painted — and  sunk  them  in  Elizabeth  River  in  th 
month  of  April.  "  About  the  12th  June  the  blocks  an 
boxes  were  generally  lifted  and  examined,  but  he  neve 
was  able  to  discover  any  of  the  animalcuhc  (youn 
teredo)  until  about  the  20th  of  June.  At  this  perio 
of  the  year  he  generally  discovered  minute  holes  in  th 
wood  by  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  After  thi 
the  creature  daily  grows  ahead,  for  it  has  no  power 


f  locomotion ;  it  grows  like  an  oyster,  and  has  a  cal- 
areous  or  shelly  sheathing,  which  adheres  to  the  sur- 
ace  of  its  burrow." 

In  Norfolk  harbor,  Virginia,  they  grow  from  six  to 
welve  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-eighths  to  half 
n  inch  in  diameter.  The  wood  excavated  by  one 
welve  inches  long,  in  a  season,  amounted  to  more  than 
a  cubic  inch,  if  in  a  solid  piece.  No  signs  of  the  teredo 
were  discovered  by  him  in  wood  deposited  after.  Mr. 
arvis  supposes  that  the  teredo  commences  to  develop 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  until  cold  weather 
trrives ;  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  further 
louth,  they  develop  during  the  whole  year;  whereas  in 
the  colder  blasts,  such  as  in  the  harbors  of  New  En- 
jland,  they  do  but  little  injury,  because  the  worm  is 
eeble  there,  being  like  a  fine  thread.  It  is  believed  to 
je  a  native  of  the  torrid  seas.  The  teredo  is  not  so 
destructive  on  piles  sunk  under  water  at  New  York 
city  docks  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  Jersey  and  Long  Island  shores ;  this  is  owing, 
Mr.  Jarvis  thinks,  to  the  amount  of  filth  carried  down 
n  the  city  sewers.  In  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  harbor  piles  will  stand  twenty-five  years. 
One  open  nail-hole  in  a  sheet  of  copper  upon  a  vessel's 
bottom  will  allow  the  worm  access  to  pursue  its  work 
of  destruction.  All  kinds  of  wood  used  in  ship-build- 
ing are  attacked  by  it.  To  secure  the  bottoms  of  ships 
from  the  salt-water  worm,  and  from  coral  deposits,  Mr. 
Jarvis  recommends  putting  three  coats  of  white  zinc 
paint  on  the  dry  bottom  of  the  vessel,  then  copper 
them ;  and  to  make  the  whole  invulnerable,  put  three 
more  coats  of  white  zinc  paint  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  copper.  To  preserve  piles,  drive  them  with  the 
bark  on.  There  is  no  danger  while  the  bark  remains. 
The  barnacle  on  piles  does  no  injury.  Charring  is 
excellent,  provided  the  fissures  are  well  filled  with  hot 
coal  tar  or  zinc  paint,  which  will  be  found  excellent  to 
keep  the  shell-fish  from  the  wood  where  piles  may  have 
the  bark  broken  off  before  being  driven. 

Terra  Japonica,  the  commercial  name  of  cate- 
chu (cutch)  and  gambir.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  wood  of  the  trees  of  which  it  is  a 
product.  But  cutch  is  also  obtained  direct  from  the 
tree  by  tapping  in  the  same  way  as  caoutchouc  (India 
rubber).  Terra  japonica  gives  out  the  large  portion 
of  tannin  which  it  contains  more  readily  than  oak  bark 
or  most  other  substances,  and  is,  therefore,  preferred 
by  those  tanners  who  work  on  the  quick  process.  Lat- 
terly, also,  it  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  dye,  pro- 
ducing a  brown  color. 

Texas,  the  most  southern  State  in  the  Union,  is 
situated  between  lat.  26°  and  36°  30'  N.,  and  between 
long.  94°  and  107°  W.  from  Greenwich,  and  contains 
325,520  square  miles. 

Early  History  of  Texas. — The  regions  which  we  now 
comprise  under  the  name  of  Texas,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  called  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  Garay,  when  his  Captain,  Pineda 
(1519),  had  sailed  along  them,  Provincia  de  Amichel. 
It  is  a  name  of  the  origin  of  which  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark.  Perhaps,  also,  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  was  comprised  under  it.  This  expression,  Pro- 
vincia de  Amichel,  was  pointed  out  as  the  original  In- 
dian name  of  the  land.  Because  it  was  discovered  by 
the  exertions  of  Garay,  the  Spanish  geographers,  there- 
fore, gave  to  it  also  the  Spanish  name,  Tierra  de  Ga- 
ray (Garay's  country),  which  name  we  see  on  many 
old  maps  round  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
including  Texas.  When  (about  1521)  the  King  of 
Spain  divided  the  discoveries  and  governments  of 
Cortez  and  Garay,  and  put  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  government  of  Mexico, 
the  countries  to  the  north  were  very  often  called  El 
Gobierno  del  Rio  de  las  Palmas  (the  government  of  the 
Palm  River) ;  and  this  also  included  a  great  part  of 
the  countries  to  the  north.  Because,  however,  the 
efforts  of  Garay  to  form  a  province  in  the  north  were 
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unfortunate,  and  because  all  the  first  attempts  toward 
the  north  were  either  made  from  Mexico  or  from  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  so  these  two  names  prevailed, 
and  divided  the  whole  region  among  each  other.  The 
great  conquerors  of  the  north,  Narvaez  and  De  Soto, 
entered  from  Cuba  and  from  the  peninsula  of  Flori- 
da. The  names  Procincia  Amichel,  Tierra  Garay,  Go- 
biemo  del  Rio  de  las  Palnuis,  disappeared  soon  after, 
and  every  thing  round  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  up 
to  the  Palms  River  in  the  west,  was  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Florida.  As  soon  as  Mexican 
travelers  traversed  the  Palms  River  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  in  Florida.  When  Moscoso  (1542) 
made  his  excursion  from  the  Red  River  westward  to 
the  centre  of  Texas,  he  found  there  innumerable  herds 
of  buffaloes,  and  called  this  country,  from  which  he 
returned  to  the  east,  La  Provincia  de  los  Vaqueros 
(the  province  of  the  Herds).  Some  authors  conse- 
quently gave  that  name  to  what  we  now  call  Texas. 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  commonly  called  all  those 
wild  Indians  to  the  north  of  the  civilized  empire  of 
Montezuma  Los  Indios  bravos  (the  savage  Indians), 
or  IMS  Chichimecas.  The  whole  country  north  of  the 
Palms  River  was,  therefore,  very  often  designated  as 
"the  Province  of  the  Chichimecas,  or  of  the  Savage 
Indians"  (La  Provincia  de  los  Chichimecas,  or  de  los 
Indios  braves').  It  was  a  custom  from  which  also  grew 
out  the  name  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  When  the  French, 
under  La  Salle,  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Texas  (1685), 
they  took  possession  of  it  under  the  name  and  as  a 
part  of  their  great  country,  La  Nouvelle  France  (New 
France) ;  which  name,  according  to  their  notions,  cov- 
ered as  much  ground  as  the  name  of  Florida,  according 
to  the  Spanish  ideas ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  eastern 
half  of  North  America.  The  French  from  this  time 
considered  Texas  to  be  a  part  of  their  dominion  as  far 
south  as  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  called  it  also  Louisiana, 
when  they  had  erected  their  Mississippi  colony  after 
1699,  and  had  given  to  it  officially  that  name  after 
1712.  All  their  old  maps  of  Louisiana  go  as  far  down 
as  Rio  Bravo,  and  include  Texas.  Meanwhile  the 
Spaniards  had,  however,  taken  actual  possession  of 
that  province,  and  gave  another  name  to  it. 

Some  believe  the  word  Texas  to  be  Indian,  and  say 
that  when  Alonzo  de  Leon,  in  1C89,  arrived  among 
them  he  heard  them  often  use  the  word  Texas  as  a 
term  of  love  or  friendship.  Others  suppose  that  the 
word  is  Spanish,  and  that  it  implies  some  indication 
of  "the  manner  of  the  Indians  in  constructing  or  cover- 
ing tents  or  wigwams."  But  this  seems  a  not  well- 
'founded  supposition  ;  for  the  Spanish  word  Teja  (plur. 
Tejas)  does  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  covering  of  a  tent  or  wigwam ;  it  means  simply  "  a 
tile." — See  YOAKUM,  History  of  Texas. 

The  first  Frenchman  who  pronounced  this  name,  in 
the  year  1719,  La  Harpe  (an  officer  in  Louisiana,  well 
known  by  his  travels  and  writings),  received  it  evi- 
dently through  the  Spaniards.  He  calls  the  country 
of  the  Cenis  Indians  Las  Tekas.  Some  old  French 
authors  write  also  La  province  de  Lastikas.  In  the 
year  1727,  for  the  first  time,  a  separate  "governor  for 
the  province  of  Texas"  alone  was  nominated ;  but  this 
province  extended  then  only  as  far  south  as  the  River 
Medina.  The  southwestern  part  of  our  present  Texas 
belonged  still  for  a  long  while  to  "the  province  of 
Coahuila." — YOAKUM,  1.  393. 

It  is  supposed  that  with  this  establishment  of  Texas 
as  a  new  and  separate  government  for  itself  (in  1727) 
was  also  connected  an  introduction  of  a  new  name — 
of  /.«.*  XIHTIIX  Filijiinris  (the  new  Philippines),  given 
to  this  government  in  honor  of  King  Philip  V.  At 
least  neither  Barcia  nor  any  other  author  used  this 
iKiinii  before  this  time,  while  we  afterward  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  official  papers  and  documents.  The  old 
and  popular  name  of  Los  Texas  was,  however,  used  be- 
sides it.  We  sou  both  names  still  on  maps  of  a  very 
late  date ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  Mexican  map  of  the 


year  1813,  Provincia  de  Texas  o  Nuevas  Filipinos  (the 
province  of  Texas,  or  the  new  Philippines).  Until 
J824,  the  dominion  of  this  name  did,  however,  south- 
ward, not  reach  the  Rio  Bravo.  The  province  of  Coa- 
huila and  of  Nuevo  Sant  Ancler  took  away  the  whole 
southwestern  quarter  of  Texas,  as  far  east  and  north  as 
the  Rio  Medina  and  the  sources  of  the  Colorado  and 
Brazos.  Eastward,  toward  Louisiana,  the  province  of 
Texas  and  New  Philippines  extended  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  to  the  Rio  C-alcasiu,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
the  Merrmentau.  In  the  year  1824,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  old  connected  prov- 
inces of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  again  melted  to- 
gether into  one  state,  under  the  name  of  El  Estado  de 
Texas  y  Coahuila.  The  southern  part  of  our  Texas, 
about  the  lower  Rio  Bravo,,  as  far  northeasfas  the 
Medina  River,  was  not  yet  included  in  this  name.  It 
became  a  part  of  the  new  created  Estado  de  Tamaidi- 
pas.  Sometimes,  and  on  some  maps,  it  was  tried  at 
this  period  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  Texas  the  name  of 
Fredonia,  which  was  the  particular  name  of  Austin's 
colony.  This  has  been  done,  for  instance,  in  that  oth- 
erwise excellent  Dictionnaire  de  Geographie"  edited  by 
a  society  of  French  geographers.  In  the  year  1836 
Coahuila  and  Texas  were  divided  again,  and  Texas  be- 
came  a  separate  and  independent  State,  which  was  (1845) 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  received  then,  after 
the  war  of  1846,  its  present  boundaries.  These  bounda- 
ries extend  from  this  time  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  in  the  south  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabina  in  the  east.  To  show  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  the  boundaries  of  this  name  and  State 
were  extended  toward  the  interior  does  not  belong  to 
our  hydrographical  researches. — J.  G.  KOHL. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast 
inclined  plane,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains 
eastward  to  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
all  having  a  southeast  direction.  It  may  be  naturally 
divided  into  three  regions;  the  first,  which  is  level,  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  with  a  breadth  varying  from  100 
to  30  miles,  being  narrowest  at  the  southwest.  The 
soil  of  this  region  is  principally  a  rich  alluvion,  with 
scarcely  a  stone,  and  singularly  free  from  stagnant 
swamps.  Broad  woodlands  fringe  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  between  which  are  extensive  and  rich  pasture 
lands.  The  second  division,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
is  the  undulating  prairie  region  which  extends  for  150 
or  200  miles  farther  inland,  its  wide,  grassy  tracts  al- 
ternating with  others  that  are  thickly  timbered.  Lime- 
stone and  sandstone  form  the  common  substrata  of 
this  section.  The  third,  or  mountainous  region,  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  west  and  southwest,  forming 
part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Mexican  Alps,  is  but  little 
explored.  At  its  remote  extremity  it  consists  of  an 
elevated  table-land,  resembling  the  vast  steppes  of 
Asia,  except  in  their  superior  fertility.  The  mountain 
sides  are  clothed  Avith  forests,  and  there  are  few,  if  any 
districts  of  country  of  the  same  extent  as  Texas,  with 
so  little  unproductive  land. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  State  are  the  Sabine, 
Ncches,  Trinidad,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San 
Antonia,  Nueces,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Heches  is 
navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  more  than  100  miles, 
Trinidad  River  for  300  or  400  miles,  and  the  Brazos  for 
half  that  distance.  The  Rio  Colorado  is  obstructed  by 
a  raft  10  miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  will,  when  removed, 
be  navigable  for  steamboats  200  miles  to  Austin  City. 
The  San  Antonia  and  Neuces  are  navigable  for  only  a 
short  distance;  but  the  Rio  Grand  del  Norte,  a  noble 
stream,  having  a  course  of  1800  miles,  Avill  most  prob- 
ably, though  in  parts  broken  by  rapids,  become  here- 
after an  important  commercial  channel.  Galveston 
Bay,  into  which  the  Trinidad  flows,  is  about  35  miles 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  Avide.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  bounds  its  southeastern  border,  on  which  are 
many  bays  and  some  good  harbors.  The  Texan  year 
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is  divided  into  wet  and  dry  seasons ;  the  former  lasts 
from  December  to  March,  and  the  latter  from  March  to 
December.  Snow  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  mount- 
ains. The  country  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  native  grass,  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with 
timber,  among  which  are  the  live  oak,  white,  black, 
and  post  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  sycamore,  caoutchouc, 
etc.,  and  on  the  high  lands  pine  and  cedar.  The 
"  Cross  Timbers"  are  two  lines  of  continuous  forests  of 
great  extent.  Cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the  great 
agricultural  staples,  both  of  which  attain  to  great  per- 
fection. The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  Indian  corn 
and  wheat.  Peaches,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
pine-apples,  dates,  olives,  grapes,  etc.,  grow  abundant- 
ly. Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared, 
and  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  wander 
over  the  prairies,  while  deer  and  game  are  abundant. 
Among  its  minerals  are  coal  of  a  superior  quality,  iron 
ore,  limestone,  granite,  slate,  gypsum,  etc.  Silver 


mines  have  been  wrought  in  the  mountains,  and  bitu- 
men and  salt  are  abundant. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850 
one  woolen  factory,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $8000, 
employing  four  males  and  four  females,  manufacturing 
14,000  yards  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  at  $15,000 ;  two  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $16,000,  employing  35 
persons,  and  making  200  tons  of  iron  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  $55,000 ;  38  flouring  and  grist  mills,  89  saw- 
mills, 22  tanneries,  34  printing-offices,  three  tri-weekly, 
two  semi-weekly,  and  32  weekly  publications.  Capital 
invested  in  manufactures,  $613,238 ;  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  $1,202,885. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Austin,  the 
capital,  Galveston,  Houston,  Washington,  Matagorda, 
San  Felipe  de  Austin,  San  Augustine,  Nacogdoches, 
San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  Corpus  Christ!,  and  Brown- 
ville.  There  were,  January  1st,  1856,  36  miles  of  rail- 
road built. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  FKOM  JULY  1,  1845,  TO  JULY  1,  1857,  SHOWING  ALSO  THE  DISTRICT  TON- 
NAGE IN  1846. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Distric 

t  Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign, 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

June  30,  1846  

$17,266 

695 

2,500 

1847  

29,826 

117 

5,587 

500 

987 

1848  

$12,089 

$131,521 

$143,610 

94,024 

7r,o 

T,057 

1S40  

82,791 

82,791 

16,649 

1035 

1,031 

1850  

24,958 

24,958 

25,650 

Total... 

June  30,  1851  
1852  

$J4,880 

$75,442 
229,334 

$156,479 
$483,741 

$251,359 

$75,442 
713,075 

$183,415 

$C4,715 
77,892 

2577 

853 
2269 

11,775 

1,479 
5,199 

1853  
1854  

509,918 
762,448 

459,763 
552,001 

1,029,681 
1,314  449 

281,459 
231,423 

2751 
4ST5 

5,226 

4,833 

1855  

694,057 

222,904 

916.961 

262,563 

4924 

6,040 

1856  

1,252,925 

689,664 

194,589 

321,834 

7504 

3,965 

185T  

1,491,375 

1,491,375 

3011,774 

6519 

6,192 

— See  SPANISH  COLONIES  for  commerce  prior  to  the  year  1846. 

Thaler,  a  German  silver  coin,  first  coined  in  Joa- 
chimsthal,  a  valley  in  Bohemia.  The  value  of  the 
thaler  is  about  seventy  cents. — See  COINS,  GERMANY, 
and  DOLLAR. 

Thames  (Tametu)^  the  principal  though  not  the 
longest  river  of  England,  through  the  south  part  of 
which  it  flows  mostly  in  an  easterly  direction.  It 
rises  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  south 
of  Cirencester,  and  376  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  at  first 
south  to  near  Cricklade,  then  east-northeast  past  Lech- 
lade  to  near  Oxford,  and  southeast  past  Oxford,  Ab- 
ingdon,  and  Wallingford  to  Reading,  after  which  its 
course  is  mostly  eastward  to  Gravesend.  A  few  miles 
beyond  this  it  expands  into  an  estuary,  which  at  its 
junction  with  the  North  Sea  at  the  Nore,  between  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  and  Foulness  Point,  is  fifteen  miles 
across,  and  has  on  its  opposite  banks  the  towns  Sheer- 
ness  and  Southern!.  Total  course  estimated  at  215 
miles.  At  Dorchester  it  receives  the  Thamer  from  the 
north,  and  thenceforth  assumes  its  proper  name ;  other 
principal  affluents  are  the  Churnet,  Coin,  Wainrush, 
Evenlode,  Cherwell,  Colne,  Brent,  Lea,  and  Roding 
from  the  north,  and  the  Cole,  Kennet  (its  chief  afflu- 
ent), Wey,  Mole,  and  some  smaller  rivers  from  the 
south.  The  Mersey  joins  its  estuary  at  Sheerness. 
Its  basin  is  of  less  size  than  that  of  the  Severn,  but  no 
river  in  the  world  has  more  commercial  importance. 
The  tide  flows  up  it  for  about  eighty  miles ;  it  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  any  burden  to  Deptford,  for  vessels 
of  200  tons  to  London  Bridge,  and  for  barges  130  miles 
farther,  where  it  is  united  by  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  with  the  Severn,  below  Gloucester;  it  is  also 
connected  with  all  the  centre  of  England  by  the  Ox- 
ford and  Warwick  and  Grand  Junction  Canals,  and  by 
other  canals  with  Bristol,  Basingstoke,  Arundel,  etc. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  the  north  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Britannia  prima. 

The  Thames  is  the  richest  river  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  erroneously  said  that  its  name  is  Isis  till  it 
arrives  at  Dorchester,  when,  being  joined  by  the 


Thame  or  Tame,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Thames. 
What  was  the  origin  of  this  common  error  can  not 
now  be  traced :  poetical  fiction,  however,  has  perpetu- 
ated the  error,  and  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  classical 
sanctit}-.  It  was  called  Thames  or  Terns  before  it 
came  near  the  Thame. — CAMBEN.  The  river  rose  so 
high  at  Westminster  that  the  lawyers  were  brought 
out  of  the  hall  in  boats,  A.D.  1235.  Again  it  rose  to 
great  height,  1736, 1747, 1762,  and  1791.  The  conser- 
vation of  the  Thames  was  given  to  the  mayors  of  Lon- 
don, 1489.  The  Thames  was  made  navigable  to  Ox- 
ford, 1624.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  three  hours, 
1658.  Again,  three  times  in  four  hours,  March  22, 
1682.  Again,  twice  in  three  hours,  November  24, 
1777. — See  article  TUNNEL. 

Thermometer.  The  invention  of  this  instru- 
ment is  ascribed  to  several  scientific  persons,  all  about 
the  same  time.  Galileo,  1597. — LIBRI.  Invented  by 
Drebbel  of  Alcmaer,  A.D.  1609. — BOERHAAVE.  Invent- 
ed by  Paulo  Larpi  in  1609. — FULGENTIO.  Invented  by 
Sanctorio  in  1610. — BORELLI.  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter \vas  invented  about  1726;  and  the  scale  called 
Reaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of  construc- 
tion by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits  was  invent- 
ed some  years  subsequently. — HAYDN. 

Thimble.  This  simple  yet  useful,  and  now  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  the  ladies'  work-table,  is  of 
Dutch  invention.  The  art  of  making  them  was  brought 
to  England  by  John  Lofting,  a  mechanic  from  Hol- 
land, who  set  up  a  work-shop  at  Islington,  near  Lon- 
don, and  practiced  the  manufacture  of  them  in  various 
metals  with  profit  and  success,  about  1695. — HAYDN. 

Thread  (Ger.  Zwirn ;  Du.  Garen ;  Fr.  Fil;  It. 
Refe ;  Sp.  Hilo,  Torzal ;  Russ.  Ari.tki),  a  small  line 
made  up  of  a  number  of  fibres  of  some  vegetable  or 
animal  substance,  such  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk ;  whence 
its  names  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk  thread. — See  COTTON 
MANUFACTURE. 

Tide  Gauge,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  regis- 
tering the  state  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every  in- 
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stant  of  time.  In  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  1838,  there 
is  a  description  of  a  very  complete  self-registering 
machine  for  this  purpose,  erected  at  Bristol  by  Mr. 
Bunt.  The  principal  parts  are  an  eight-day  clock, 
which  turns  a  vertical  cylinder  revolving  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  a  wheel,  to  which  an  alternate 
motion  is  communicated  by  a  float  rising  and  falling 
•with  the  tide,  and  connected  with  the  wheel  by  a  wire 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  kept  constantly  strained  by 
a  counterpoise ;  and  a  small  drum  on  the  same  axis 
with  the  wheel,  which,  by  a  suspending  wire,  com- 
municates one-eighteenth  of  the  vertical  motion  of  the 
float  to  a  bar  carrying  a  pencil,  which  describes  a  curve 
on  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  marks  the  fluctuations, 
and  the  time  and  height  of  high  water. 

Tides,  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  moon  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
production  of  the  tides ;  but  they  are  modified,  both 
with  respect  to  their  height  and  the  times  at  which 
they  happen,  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of 
the  planets  is  inappreciable.  Homer  is  the  earliest 
profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tides.  Posidonius 
of  Apamea  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  about  79  B.C.  ;  and  Csesar  speaks  of  them  in 
his  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  theory  of  the 
tides  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Kepler,  A.D. 
1598  ;  but  the  honor  of  a  complete  explanation  of  them 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  hold  of 
this  class  of  phenomena  to  prove  universal  gravitation, 
about  1683. 

The  attractive  force  of  a  body  on  a  distant  particle 
of  matter  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  particles  of  the  earth  on  the  side  next  the 
moon  will  be  attracted  with  a  greater,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side  with  a  smaller  force,  than  those  which 
are  situated  intermediately.  The  gravitation  toward 
the  earth's  centre  of  the  particles  nearest  the  moon 
will  therefore  be  diminished,  and  consequently,  if  at 
liberty  to  move  among  themselves,  the}'  will  rise 
above  the  general  level.  In  like  manner,  the  moon's 
attraction  on  the  most  distant  particles  being  less  than 
on  the  central  ones,  their  relative  gravitation  toward 
the  centre  will  also  be  diminished,  and  the  waters  will 
consequently  be  heaped  up  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  moon.  Hence,  if  the 
earth  were  at  rest,  the  ocean  would  take  the  form  of  an 
oblong  spheroid,  with  its  longer  axis  passing  through 
the  attracting  body ;  and  it  may  be  shown  from  the- 
ory that  the  spheroid  would  be  in  equilibrium  under 
the  influence  of  the  moon's  attraction,  if  the  longer 
semi-axis  exceeded  the  shorter  by  about  58  inches. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis,  the  spheroid  of  equilibrium  is  never 
fully  formed  ;  for  before  the  waters  can  take  their 
level,  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  has  shifted  its  posi- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  immensely  broad  and  very  flat  wave  is  formed,  which 
follows  the  motions  of  the  moon  at  some  interval  of 
time.  In  the  open  sea  the  time  of  high  water  is,  in 
general,  from  two  to  three  hours  after  the  moon's 
transit  over  the  meridian  either  above  or  below  the 
horizon.  The  tidal  wave,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  a  current :  the  particles  of  water 
merely  rise  and  fall ;  but  except  when  the  wave  passes 
over  shallows,  or  approaches  the  shore,  there  is  little 
or  no  progressive  motion. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  affected  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  assume  at  every  in- 
stant the  form  of  an  elongated  spheroid ;  but  although 
the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  is  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
distance  of  the  sun,  the  difference  of  the  effect  on  par- 
ticles situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  (on  which 
difference  the  phenomena  depend)  is  very  much  less. 
The  solar  tides  are  therefore  comparatively  small  with 
respect  to  the  lunar  tides,  and,  in  fact,  are  never  per- 


ceived as  distinct  phenomena,  but  become  sensible 
only  from  the  modifications  which  they  produce  in  the 
heights  and  times  of  those  which  primarily  depend  on 
the  moon.  At  the  syzygies,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
come  to  the  meridian  together,  the  tides  are,  ceteris 
paribus,  the  highest ;  at  the  quadratures,  or  when  the 
sun  and  moon  are  90°  distant,  the  tides  are  least. 
The  former  are  called  spring  tides,  the  latter  neap  tides. 
Although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  data  to  enable 
us  to  compute  the  exact  height  either  of  the  spring  or 
neap  tides,  yet  their  relative  heights  in  the  open  ocean 
probably  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  ellipticities  of 
the  spheroids  of  equilibrium  that  would  be  formed  un- 
der the  action  of  the  two  bodies  exerted  separately. 
Now  the  ellipticity  of  the  aqueous  spheroid  formed  by 
j  the  moon's  action  is  about  five  feet,  and  the  ellipticity 
of  that  formed  by  the  sun's  action  about  two  feet ; 
therefore,  the  spring  and  neap  tides  being  the  sum  and 
difference  of  the  separate  effects,  the  average  spring 
tide  will  be  to  the  average  neap  in  the  ratio  of  about  7 
to  3. 

The  apparent  time  of  high  water  at  any  port,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  clay  of  new  or  full  moon,  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  establishment  of  the  port.  Mr. 
Whewell  calls  this  the  vulgar  establishment,  and  the 
mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  tide  and  transit  for  a  half 
lunation  he  terms  the  corrected  establishment.  This 
corrected  establishment  is  consequently  the  lunitidal 
interval  corresponding  to  the  day  on  which  the  moon 
passes  the  meridian  exactly  at  noon  or  midnight. 

The  two  tides  immediately  following  one  another, 
or  the  tides  of  the  day  and  night,  vary,  both  in  height 
and  time  of  high  water,  at  any  particular  place  with 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  equator. 
As  the  vertex  of  the  tide  wave  alwajrs  tends  to  place 
itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  produces  it, 
it  is  evident  that,  of  two  consecutive  tides,  that  which 
happens  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  zenith  or  nadir 
will  be  greater  than  the  other;  and  consequently, 
when  the  moon's  declination  is  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  tide  which  cor- 
responds to  the  upper  transit  will  be  greater  than  the 
opposite  one,  and  vice  versa,  the  differences  being  great- 
est when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  and  in 
opposite  tropics.  This  is  called  the  diurnal  inequality, 
because  its  cycle  is  one  day ;  but  it  varies  greatly  at 
different  places,  and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  be  gov- 
erned by  local  circumstances,  are  very  imperfectly 
known. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  phenomena 
that  would  take  place  were  the  earth  a  sphere,  and 
covered  entirely  with  a  fluid  of  uniform  depth.  But 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  infinitely  more 
complicated.  From  the  interruption  of  the  land,  and 
the  irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean,  combined 
with  man}'  other  disturbing  circumstances,  among 
which  are  the  inertia  of  the  waters,  the  friction  on  the 
bottom  and  sides,  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the 
channels,  the  action  of  the  wind,  currents,  difference 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  etc.,  great  variation  takes 
place  in  the  mean  times  and  height  of  high  water  at 
places  differently  situated;  and  the  inequalities  above 
alluded  to,  as  depending  on  the  parallax  of  the  moon, 
her  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declina- 
tion of  the  two  bodies,  are,  in  many  cases,  altogether 
obliterated  by  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  influences, 
or  can  only  be  detected  by  the  calculation  and  com- 
parison of  long  series  of  observations. 

By  reason  of  these  disturbing  causes,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  trace  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  wave,  and  the  connection  of  the  tides  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Pfuksopki&d  Trans- 
actions for  1832,  Sir  John  Luhbock  published  a  map 
of  the  world,  in  which  he  inserted  the  times  of  high 
water  at  new  and  full  moon  at  a  great  number  of  places 
on  the  globe,  collected  from  various  sources,  as  wnrks 
on  navigation,  voyages,  sailing  directions,  etc. ;  and, 
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in  order  that  the  march  of  the  tide  wave  might  be 
traced  more  readily,  the  times  were  expressed  in  Green- 
wich time  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  place.  In  the 
same  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr.  Whewell  prosecuted 
this  subject  at  greater  length  ;  and  availing  himself  of 
a  priori  considerations,  as  well  as  of  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion collected  in  the  hydrographer's  office  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, inserted  in  the  map  a  series  of  cotidal  lines,  or 
lines  along  which  high  water  takes  place  at  the  same 
instant  of  time.  But  these  cotidal  lines,  as  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  remarks,  are  entirely  hypothetical;  for  we 
have  few  opportunities  of  determining  the  time  of  high 
water  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  though  this  is  some- 
times possible  by  means  of  a  solitary  island,  as  St. 
Helena. — LUBBOCK'S  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Tides, 
1839. 

According  to  Mr.  Whewell's  deductions,  the  general 
progress  of  the  great  tide  wave  may  be  thus  described : 
It  is  only  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  30  and  70  degrees,  that  a  zone  of  water  exists 
of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  tide  wave  being 
formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  of  contemporary  tides, 
or  cotidal  lines,  to  be  formed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as 
the  theory  supposes,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  and  at  a  certain  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  the  meridian  in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide 
wave  passes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  de- 
rivative undulation,  which  advances  northward  up  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  original  magnitude  and  velocity.  In  traveling 
along  this  ocean  the  wave  assumes  a  curved  form,  the 
convex  part  keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and 
ahead  of  the  branches,  which,  owing  to  the  shallower 
water,  lag  behind  on  the  American  and  African  coasts  ; 
so  that  the  cotidal  lines  have  always  a  tendency  to 
make  very  oblique  angles  with  the  shore,  and,  in  fact, 
run  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  great  distances.  The 
main  tide,  Mr.  Whewell  conceives,  after  reaching  the 
Orkneys,  will  move  forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  Siberia  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  Greenland  and  America  on  the  other,  will  pass 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  and  finally  end  its  course  on  the 
shores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Behring's  Straits.  It 
may  even  propagate  its  influence  through  the  straits, 
and  modify  the  tides  of  the  North  Pacific.  But  a 
branch  tide  is  sent  off  from  this  main  tide  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean ;  and  this,  entering  between  the  Orkneys 
and  the  coast  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the  east 
coast  of  England,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Germany.  Continuing  its  course,  part  of 
it,  at  least,  passes  through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and 
meets  in  the  British  Channel  the  tide  from  the  At- 
lantic, which  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Europe  twelve 
hours  later;  but  in  passing  along  the  English  coast, 
another  part  of  it  is  reflected  from  the  projecting  land 
of  Norfolk  upon  the  north  coast  of  Germany,  and  again 
meets  the  tide  wave  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  Ow- 
ing to  this  interference  of  different  tide  waves,  the 
tides  are  almost  entirely  obliterated  on  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  continual  high 
water. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  tides  are  very  small,  but 
there  are  not  sufficient  observations  to  determine  the 
forms  and  progress  of  the  cotidal  lines.  Off  Cape 
Horn,  and  round  the  whole  shore  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens  to  Staten  Island,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
tidal  wave,  instead  of  following  the  moon  in  its  diurnal 
course,  travels  to  the  eastward.  This,  however,  is  a 
partial  phenomenon ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  north 
of  the  last-named  places  the  tides  set  to  the  north  and 
west.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  seas  the  tides 
are  inconsiderable,  but  exhibit  irregularities  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  Indian  Ocean  appears 
to  have  high  water  on  all  sides  at  once,  though  not  in 
the  central  parts  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  tides  on  our  coasts  are  derived  from  the 


oscillations  produced  under  the  direct  agency  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  require  a 
certain  interval  of  time  for  their  transfer,  it  follows 
that,  in  general,  the  tide  is  not  due  to  the  moon's  tran- 
sit immediately  preceding,  but  is  regulated  by  the  po- 
sition which  the  sun  and  moon  had  when  they  determ- 
ined the  primary  tide.  The  time  elapsed  between 
the  original  formation  of  the  tide  and  its  appearance  at 
any  place  is  called  the  aye  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes, 
after  Bernoulli,  the  retard.  On  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  North  America  the  tide  is  a  day  and  a  half  old ;  in 
the  port  of  London  it  appears  to  be  two  days  and  a 
half  old  when  it  arrives. 

Velocity  of  the  Tide  Wave. — In  the  open  ocean  the 
crest  of  the  tide  travels  with  enormous  velocity.  If 
the  whole  surface  were  uniformly  covered  with  water, 
the  summit  of  the  tide  wave,  being  mainly  governed 
by  the  moon,  would  every  where  follow  the  moon's 
transit  at  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently 
travel  round  the  earth  in  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator  being  about  25,000  miles,  the  velocity  of  prop- 
agation would  therefore  be  about  1000  miles  per  hour. 
The  actual  velocity  is  perhaps  nowhere  equal  to  this, 
and  is  very  different  at  different  places.  In  latitude 
C0°  south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from  land 
(excepting  the  narrow  promontory  of  Patagonia),  the 
tide  wave  will  complete  a  revolution  in  a  lunar  day, 
and  consequently  travel  at  the  rate  of  G70  miles  an 
hour.  On  examining  Mr.  Whewell's  map  of  cotidal 
lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  tide  wave  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Azores  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  from  the 
Azores  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Ireland  in  three 
hours  more.  In  the  Atlantic  the  hourly  velocity  in 
some  cases  appears  to  be  10°  of  latitude,  or  near  700 
miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
through  the  air.  From  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to 
the  north  point  of  Scotland  the  time  is  eight  hours, 
and  the  velocity  about  160  miles  an  hour  along  the 
shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  shal- 
lower water,  the  velocity  is  less.  From  Buchanness 
to  Sunderland  it  is  about  sixty  miles  an  hour;  from 
Scarborough  to  Cromer,  thirty-five  miles ;  from  the 
North  Foreland  to  London,  thirty  miles ;  from  London 
to  Richmond  thirteen  miles  an  hour  in  that  part  of  the 
river.— WHEWELL,  Phil.  Trans.,  1833  and  183G.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  above 
velocities  refer  to  the  transmission  of  the  undulation, 
and  are  entirely  different  from  the  velocity  of  the 
current  to  which  the  tide  wave  gives  rise  in  shallow 
water. 

Theory  of  the  Tides. — The  theory  of  the  tides,  con- 
sidered as  a  consequence  of  solar  and  lunar  attraction, 
was  first  sketched  by  Newton  in  the  Principia.  In 
the  36th  and  37th  propositions  of  the  third  book,  he  de- 
termines the  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  elevate  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sea  is 
a  fluid  of  the  same  density  as  the  earth,  covering  the 
whole  terrestrial  surface,  and  which  takes  at  every  in- 
stant the  figure  of  equilibrium.  He  assumes,  without 
demonstration,  that  this  figure  is  an  elongated  sphe- 
roid. One  spheroid  he  supposes  to  be  formed  under 
the  action  of  the  sun,  another  under  the  action  of  the 
moon  ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  eccen- 
tricities, they  may  be  conceived  as  superposed  the  one 
on  the  other.  From  these  suppositions  he  deduced  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ; 
and  by  comparing  his  theory  with  observations  of  the 
heights  of  the  spring  tides  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  near  Bristol,  he  determined  the  ratio  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun  to  be  nearly 
4'48  to  1 ;  whence  he  deduced  the  mass  of  the  earth  to 
be  to  that  of  the  moon  as  39'788  to  1,  the  density  of 
the  sun  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to  4,  and  the  density 
of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  earth  as  11  to  9.  Newton's 
theory  was  defective  in  many  points  of  view,  but  fifty 
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years  elapsed  before  it  received  any  improvement.  In 
1738  the  subject  of  the  tides  was  proposed  as  a  prize 
question  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  -which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  treatises  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  Maclaurin,  and  Euler.  Machiurin's  Essay 
is  remarkable,  as  containing  a  demonstration  of  the 
theorem  assumed  by  Newton,  that  the  elliptic  spheroid 
affords  an  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  disturb- 
ing forces :  those  of  Bernoulli  and  Euler,  though  they 
furnish  no  new  principle  of  equal  or  similar  import- 
ance in  point  of  theory,  enter  more  into  details,  and 
contain  many  useful  illustrations.  That  of  Bernoulli, 
indeed,  contains  a  table  which  has  served  as  the  model 
for  all  those  (not  purely  empirical)  which  have  since 
been  formed.  The  next  important  step  in  the  theory 
of  the  tides  was  taken  by  Laplace,  who  first  treated 
the  subject  as  a  general  question  of  hydrodynamics, 
and  attempted  to  deduce  the  principal  phenomena  from 
the  equations  of  the  motions  of  fluids.  But  in  order 
to  simplify  the  equations,  which  are  of  a  very  compli- 
cated nature,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid  covering  entirely  a  spheroid  of  a 
regular  surface,  and  consequently  the  results  were  far 
from  representing  the  actual  observations  of  the  tides 
at  any  port.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (/."wry.  fir  it., 
article  TIDES)  extended  Laplace's  method  to  the  more 
general  case  of  an  ocean  covering  a  part  only  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  its  form, 
and  attempted  also  to  include  in  his  calculation  the  ef- 
fects of  hydraulic  friction  on  the  times  and  magnitudes 
of  the  tides. 

Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Winds. — Be- 
sides  the  numerous  causes  of  irregularity  depending 
on  the  local  circumstances,  the  tides  are  also  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Brest,  the  height 
of  high  water  varies  inversely  as  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  rises  more  than  eight  inches  for  a  fall 
of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  barometer.  At  Liverpool, 
a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  corre- 
sponds to  a  rise  in  the  River  Mersey  of  about  an  inch ; 
and  at  the  London.  Docks,  a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Thames  of  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  With  a  low  barometer,  the  tides 
may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  high,  and  vice  versa. 
The  tide  is  also  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  winds.  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  states  that,  in  the  violent  hurricane  of 
January  8, 1839,  "there  was  no  tide  at  Gainsborough, 
which  is  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent — a  circum- 
stance unknown  before.  At  Saltmarsh,  only  five 
miles  up  the  Ouse  from  the  Humber,  the  tide  went  on 
ebbing,  and  never  flowed  till  the  river  was  dry  in  some 
places ;  while  at  Ostend,  toward  which  the  wind  was 
blowing,  contrary  effects  were  observed.  During  strong 
northwesterly  gales  the  tide  marks  high  water  earlier 
in  the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  not  give  so 
much  water,  while  the  ebb-tide  runs  out  late,  and 
marks  lower  ;  but  upon  the  gales  abating  and  the 
weather  moderating,  the  tides  put  in,  and  rise  much 
higher  while  they  also  run  longer  before  high  water 
is  marked,  and  with  more  velocity  of  current ;  nor  do 
they  run  out  so  long  or  so  low. — BRANDE'S  Cyclpcedfa. 
The  tidal  observations  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  cas- 
ually led  to  a  determination  of  great  scientific  inter- 
est, that  of  the  average  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Japan  and  California.  On  the  23d 
of  December,  1854,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  Japan 
by  which  the  town  of  Simoda,  in  the  island  of  Niphon, 
was  destroyed.  From  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
have  reached  us,  it  appears  that  at  nine  A.M.  on  that 
day  the  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  on 
board  the  Russian  frigate  Diana,  then  lying  in  the  har- 
bor of  Simoda.  Half  an  hour  later  the  sea  came  into 
the  bay  in  an  immense  wave  thirty  feet  in  height, 
overwhelming  the  town  and  then  receding.  This  ad- 
vance and  recession  occurred  five  times,  and  by 
P.M.  all  was  again  quiet.  The  depth  of  the  sea  dur- 
ing these  changes  varied  from  less  than  eight  to  more 


than  forty  feet.  Upon  the  same  day  an  extraordinary 
rise  and  fall  cf  water  \vas  observed  at  Peel's  Island, 
one  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  the  tide  continued  to 
rise  and  fall  during  the  day  at  intervals  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, gradually  lessening  until  evening. — Amirirun 
Journal  of  Science,  January,  1858  [Prof.  BACHE]. 

The  following  table  contains  the  revised  data  for  the 
principal  tidal  elements  of  a  number  of  points  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  with  additions  to  the  tallies 
published  last  year,  furnished  by  the  discussions  of  the 
tidal  observations.  These  elements  are  selected  from 
a  large  number  of  results  obtained  in  the  progress  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  only  those  stations  being  reported, 
as  a  general  rule,  where  the  observations  extended 
through  at  least  two  lunations. 

GENEBAL  TIDE  TABLE  FOE  THE  COAST  OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Stations. 

Rue  and  Fall. 

States. 

a 

• 

M 

H 

£. 

CO 

i 
'S. 

Coast  frmn  Portland  to 
New  York. 
Portland  

Maine  
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rhode  Island 
Do.     .. 
New  York  
New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
New  York  

Khode  Island  .  . 
Connecticut...  . 
New  York  
Connecticut.  .  .  . 
Do  
Do  
New  York  
Do.     
Do  
Do  

New  Jersey  
Do  

Delaware  

Feet. 

8-8 
8-G 
7-8 
9-2 
9-3 
10-0 
3-1 
2-0 
1-7 
2-4 
3-9 
1-5 
4-4 
3-8 
3-9 
3-1 
2-0 
4-S 
4-3 

2-7 
2-3 
2-5 

2-0 
5-8 
C.5 

::; 
77 
-•<> 
7-3 

4-4 

48 

3-5 

4-9 
8-0 

fi  '.' 
6-5 
6-1 
5-9 

2-5 

1-4 
0-9 

l-o 
13 

•j-c. 

0.;, 

2-0 
2-fl 

4-5 
:>•:: 
in 
65 
4-2 
1-5 
14 
1-4 
1-4 
2-5 

3-7 
3-9 
3-7 
:;-.( 
8-6 
C-1 

Feet. 

10  -n 
9-8 
9-1 
10-6 
10-'.» 
11-3 
B-fl 
2-8 
1-8 
2-G 

6-3 

4-6 
4-6 
3-7 
25 

5-G 
5-4 

3-1 

3-4 

._,  .<  , 

3-1 
66 

8-0 

e-2 

8-9 
8-6 
9-2 

8-4 
6-0 

4-5 
6-2 

7-0 
6-9 
G-9 
7-0 
6-6 

3-0 
1-9 
1-0 
1-3 
1-5 

2-2 
3-3 

r>-r. 

6-3 
8-0 
7-6 
4-7 
1-7 
2-0 
2-3 
1-7 
2-8 

60 

4-7 
f,-2 
4-3 
4-3 
7-3 

Feet. 

7-6 
7-2 
6-6 
7-6 
8-1 
8-5 
2-6 
1-6 
1-3 
2-0 

3-5 

2-8 
3-1 
2-6 

1-4 

4-0 
3-4 

2-4 
2-1 
2-3 
2-1 
5-1 
4-7 
5-4 
6-4 
6-6 
6-1 

3-6 
4-3 

3-0 
3-9 
5-1 
5-0 
6-6 
5-2 
5-1 

2-0 
0-7 
0-8 

o-s 

0-9 

1-8 
2-2 
8-8 
46 
5-9 

r.-r> 

3-5 
1-2 
0-6 
0-7 
1-0 
1-8 

2-3 
2-2 
2-4 
2-5 
2-8 
4-5 

Wood's  Hole,  south  side. 
"           north  side. 

New  Bedford  harbor  

Montauk  Point  
Sandy  Hook  

Long  Island  Sound. 
AVatch  Hill  

Stonington  
Little  Gull  Island  

New  London  

Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island 
Sand's  Point         .    ... 

Throg'  s  Neck  

Coast  of  yew  Jersey. 

Cape  May  

Delaware  Hay  and  River. 
Delaware  Breakwater.  .  . 
Higbies  

New  Jersey  
Do  
Delaware.  .  .  . 

Fgg  Island  Light  

Mahon'  a  Ditch  

New  C'astle  

Do  
Pennsylrania  .  . 
Do  

Philadelphia,  Navy  Yard 
"     Walnut-st.  whf. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Old  Point  Comfort  
Point  Lookout  

Maryland  
Do  
Do  
Do  
Virginia  
Do  

North  Carolina. 
Do  
Do  
South  Carolina. 
Georgia  
Do  
Florida  

Annapolis  

Bodkin  Light  

James  River  
Richmond  

Coast  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida. 
Hatteras  Inlet  

Smithville  

Savannah  Hirer  

St.  Augustine  

Do  
Do  
Do  
Do  
Do  

California  
Do  
To  
Do  
Do  
Oreg.  Territory 

^'extern  Coast. 

Pan  Pedro          

Astoria  
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Places. 

.EAST  WATKH  IN  CM  ANNUL  WAY 

Authorities  —(From  Const  Survey 
Data  when  not  otherwise  stated  ) 

Mean.             Spring  Tides. 

Water 

High 
Water. 
Feet. 
53-8 
44-8 
38-8 
24-8 
358 
28-3 
50-6 
59-6 
53-6 
71-6 

61-2 

37-2 
28-2 

38-5 
21-5 
41-5 

28 

28-9 

63-9 

36-9 
24-9 

34-9 
45-9 

23-9 

28-8 
26-8 
27-3 

35-8 

26-8 

645 
46-5 

33-4 
19-4 

19-4 

25-9 
26 

30  '5 
36 
27 

27 
30-7 
24-7 

37-5 
27-5 

32-5 
61-5 
27-5 

23-5 
25-5 
28 
14-5 
14-5 
14 
16 
13-1 
18-3 
11-5 
12-5 

Water 

High 

Wuti:r 

Portland,  Maine  

Portsmouth,  N.  H.... 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Boston,           "      .... 

varraganset    Bay    to 
Prudence  Island. 

From  Cape  Elizabeth  to  Portland  Light 
•From  Portland  Light  to  breakwater.  .  . 
From  breakwat.  to  end  of  Munjoy  Point 

Feet. 
45 
36 

30 
16 
27 
19-5 
42 
51 
45 
63 

52 

28 
19 

28-5 
19-5 
31-5 

IS 

25 

60 

33 
21 

31 

42 

20 
24 
22 
22-5 

31 

22 

61 
43 

27-5 
13-5 

13-5 

20 
20 

24-5 
30 
205 
20  '5 
24-5 
18-5 

315 
21-5 

30 
51 
25 

21 
23 
25-5 
12-5 
12-5 
12 
14 
10-7 
15-5 
7 
8 

Feet. 
44-5 
35-5 
29-5 
15-5 
26-5 
19 
41-4 
50-4 
44.4 

62-4 
51-3 

27-3 
18-3 

27-8 
18-8 
80-8 

17-3 

24-6 

53  -6 

32-6 
20-6 

30-6 
41-6 

19-6 
23-6 
21-6 
22-1 

30-6 

21-6 

60  '4 
42-4 

27-3 
13-3 

13-3 

19-8 
l!)-6 

24-1 

2:i-0 
20-3 
20-3 
24-4 
18-4 

31-4 
21-4 

20-8 
58-8 
24-8 

20-8 
22-8 
25-3 
12-4 
12  4 
11-9 
13-9 
105 
15-3 
6-5 
7-5 

Feet. 
54-4 
45-4 
39-4 
25-4 
36-4 
28-9 
51-3 
60-3 
54-3 
72-3 

61-9 

37-9 

28-9 

31-1 
30-1 
42-1 

28-6 

29-2 

64-2 

37-2 
25-2 

35-2 
46-2 

24-2 
29-1 
27-1 
27-6 

36-1 

27-1 

64-9 
46-9 

34-2 

20-2 

20-2 

26-7 
'.63 

30-8 
36-3 

27.-2 
27-2 
31-2 
25-2 

38-2 
2S-2 

32-8 
61-8 
27  -3 

23-8 
25  -8 
28-3 
14-6 
14-6 
14-1 
16-1 
13-3 
18-6 
12 
13 

V  1850,  '53,  and  '54. 

1  1851. 

V  1850  and  '51. 
1850  and  '51. 

r 

1  1846,  '47,  '43,  and  '53. 
Com.  Wadsworth,  13D2. 

•1843. 

; 
I  From  1835  to  1853,  inclusive. 

•  From  1840  to  1844,  inclusive. 

Channel  way  off  town  and  wharves  

From  Whale's  Hack  to  Fort  Constitution 
From  Fort  Constitution  to  the  Narrows. 
From  the  Narrows  to  the  city  

Northern  ship  channel,  between  Baker's 

Southern  ship  channel,  passing  Halfway 
Rock,  Gooseberry  and  Eagle  Islands, 
to  the  northward,  Cat  Island  and  Co- 
ney Island  to  the  southward  

Main  ship  channel,  between  Level's  and 

Main  ship  channel,  between  Governor's 

Entering  with    Boston    Neck    on    port 
hand,  Beavertail  and   Dutch  Island 
Lights  on  starboard  hand,  passing  be- 
tween Canonicut  Point  and  Hope  Isl- 

Entering  with  Beavertail  light  on  the 
port,  and   Castle   Hill  on   starboard 

Anchorage,  southward  and  westward  of 

Abreast  of  wharves,  inside  of  Goat  Isl'd 
From  Newport  harbor,  inside  of  Gulf 
Rocks,  to  Prudence  Island  

To  Mount  Hope  Bay,  with  Cormorant 
Rock,   Sachuset  Point  on  port,   and 
Saughkonnet  Point  on  starboard  hand 

Delaware  Bay  

North  channel  

Main  ship  channel,  passing  Sandy  Hook 
to  Southwest  Spit  buoy  

Main  ship  channel,  after  'passing  S.W. 
Spit  buoy  on  N.E.  course,  one  mile  up 

tMain  ship  channel,  passing  Delaware 
breakwater  

Delaware  River  

Off  Brandywine  light-house  

Main  ship  channel,  passing  False  Lis- 
ten' s  tree,  to  abreast  of  Bombay  Hook 
light  

Blake's  channel,  along  Mogger  Shoal  .  . 
Blake's  channel,  passing  Mahon  River 
light  

Main  ship  channel,  approaching  Liston's 
Point  

Main  ship  channel,  up  to  Reedy  Island. 
Main  ship  channel,  opposite  Reedy  Isl- 
and light-house  

Chesapeake  Bay  

Elizabeth  River,  Va.  . 
Hatteraa  Inlet,  N.  C.. 

Ocracoke  Inlet  

Beaufort,  N.  C  

Opposite  Delaware  city  

Up  to  Christiana  Creek  light  

Up  to  Marcus  Hook  ... 

Opposite  Chester  

!•  1852,  '53,  and  '54. 

lS5f>. 

isr>  >. 

1S52. 
1852. 
1S52. 
1S54. 

\  1851,  '52,  and  '53. 

Bar  oif  Hog  Island  

Between  Greenwich  Point  and  Glouces- 
ter Point  

From  Greenwich  Point  up  to  Philadel- 
phia   

From  capes  at  entrance  to  Hampton 
Roads  

Anchorage  in  Hampton  Roads  

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Sewall's  Point 
South  of  SevaU's  Point  (one  mile  and  a 
half)  

Up  to  Norfolk  

Between  Norfolk  and  navy  yard  

Over  northern  bar  
Over  southern  bar  

Over  northern  bar  

Over  southern  bar  

Over  bar  
Entrance  to  channel  

tMain  ship  channel,  Cape  Fear  River  .  . 

*  The  depth  in  channel  way  varies  between  6  and  8}  fathoms, 
t  Subject  to  frequent  changes. 


t  Soundings  varying  between  10  and  15  fathoms. 
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Places 

.«A9T  WATKK   IN  CHANNEL  WAY.  ; 

Authorities  —  (From  Coast  Survey 
Data  when  not  otherwise  stated.) 

Limits  between  which  Depths  are  given. 

Mean.             Spring  Tides. 

Low       High   i    Low        High 
Water.  Water.  !  Water.   Water. 

• 

Feet. 
8 
10 

T 
27 
9 
11 
10 
7 
11-5 
13 
19 
19 
20 
17 
19 
31 

11 
17 
33 
21 
15-5 
24 
14 
19 
7 
23 

27 
30 
30 

23 
30 
27 
20 
27 
30 

15 
11 
45 
54 
45 
30 
10 
11 
12 
7 
12-5 
21-5 
23 
31 
20 
21 
36 
12 
19 
10-5 
18 
16 
14 
15-2 
9-5 
12 
9-5 
9 
10 
8 
13 
7-5 
15 

27 

14 
7-5 
12 
9 

-I 

Feet. 

12-5 
14-5 

10-8 
30-8 
12-6 
16-3 
15-3 
12-3 
16-3 
18-8 
26 
26 
27 
24 
26 
38 

17-5 
23-1 
44-1 
27-1 
22-1 
30-6 
19-9 
24-9 
11-6 
25-1 

23-4 
31-4 
31-4 

29-4 
31-4 

28-4 
21-4 
23-4 
31-4 

16-4 

12-4 
46-2 
55-2 
46-2 
31-2 
12-5 
13-2 
14-2 
9-2 
13-0 
22-5 
29 
32 
21 
22 
37 
13 
20-3 
20-8 
19  3 
17-3 
15-3 
16-5 
106 
13-1 
10-6 
10-1 
11-1 
9-1 
141 
8-7 
162 

28-4 

15-4 
9 
13-1 

10-1 
4-'.) 

Feet. 

7-5 
9-5 

6-T 

20-7 
8-7 
10-8 
9-8 
6'8 
11-3 
12-.r> 
18-5 
18-5 
19-5 
16-5 
18-4 
80-4 

10-0 

16  -5 
37-5 
2(1-5 
14-7 
23-2 
13-5 
18-5 
6-5 
225 

26-7 

29-7 
29-7 

27-7 
29-7 
26-7 

19-7 
26-7 

211-7 

14-7 
10-7 
44-8 
53-8 
44-S 
2!)  -8 
9-7 
10-6 
11-6 
6-6 
12-2 
22-2 
27-7 
30-7 
19-7 
20-7 
35-7 
11-7 
13-7 
19-2 
17-7 
ir>-7 
13-7 
14-9 
9-3 
11-8 
9-3 
8-8 
9-8 
7-8 
12-8 
7-2 
14-7 

26-7 

13-7 
7-2 
11-7 
8-7 
8-8 

Feet. 

13 
18 

11-:; 

31-3 
13-1 
17-1 
16-1 
13-1 
IT-li 
19-4 
26-5 

we 

27  -r. 

24-5 
26-5 
38-5 

IS  -2 
23-8 
44-S 
3f-8 
22-5 
31 
20-2 
25-2 
13 
25-5 

29 
32 
32 

30 
32 
29 
22 
29 
32 

17 
13 
4(5-4 
55-4 
46-4 
31-4 
126 
13-5 

i4-r> 

9-5 
14 
22-7 
29-2 
32-3 
21-2 
22-2 
BT-fl 
13-2 
20-6 
21-1 
19-6 
17-6 
15-6 
16-8 
10-7 
13-2 
10-7 
10-2 
11-2 
9-2 
14-2 
8-9 
16-4 

28-8 

ir.  s 
!:;•:; 
5 

j-1856. 

i  1851,  '52,  and  '53. 

1  1850. 

1855. 
1856. 
Des  Barres,  1777. 
1855. 
1S56. 
1855. 

\  1851  and  '52. 

(  Captain  Gilmer,  U.  S.  En- 
)'      giueers.—  1S56. 

-  18E5  and  '56. 

1855. 

Captain  Mackay,  U.  S.  Top. 
En.  and  Coast  Sur.—  1856. 

1855. 
•1850  and  '51. 

\  1S;0  and  '51. 

1854. 
1S54. 

i  1S52. 

Colonel  Kearney,  U.  States 
V     Topographical  Engineers. 
|      -1322. 

J 

I  From  1847  to  '52,  inclusive. 
ilS48. 

1  1848. 

I  1S51. 

1851. 
1881. 

1351. 
1852. 
1869. 

|l852. 

ilS53. 

1968. 

1853. 
1353. 
1353. 

Georgetown,  S.  C  
Charleston,  S.  C  
\orth  Edisto  

Kntrance    to  \Vinyah  Bay,   East    and 

Anchorage  inside  of  North  Island  

Maffltt's  channel    

Over  bar  at  entrance  
Channel  up  to  Northeast  branch  

Channel  up  to  city  (Wrecks  and  Garden 
Bank)  

St   Simon's      

Doboy  Bar  and  Inlet  . 
St.  Mary's  River  
St.  John's  River,  Fla. 
Key  West  

Turtle  Kiver,  up  to  Blythe  Island  
Entrance  over  bar  

Over  bar  at  entrance  

Channel  passing  up  toward  Jacksonville 
Main  ship  channel  to  middle  buoy  on 

Tortugas  

From  shoals  to  anchorage  

East  channel,  entering  

On  course  N.N.W.  half  W.    (light   on 
O'Hara's  Observatory),  and  passing 
between  shoals  

From  fourteen  feet  shoals  to  anchorage 
At  anchorage  

Sand  Key  channel  

West  channel  

Northwest  channel,  up  to  abreast  N.W. 
light  

Northwest  channel  

Cedar  Keys  

Southwest  channel  

Anchorage  at  Garden  Key  

Channel  

St.  Mark's  

Over  bar  

Apalachicolat  

Channel  at  middle  buoy  

Up  to  Fort  St.  Mark's  

Channel     

1'ensacolat  

Over  bar,  channel  

Mobile  Bay  and  Riverl 
Ship  Island  harbort.  . 

From  bar  to  navy  yard  

From  navy  yard  to  city  

*Off  wharf  at  Pensacola  

Over  outer  bar  .    . 

Main  ship  channel  to  Fort  Morgan  
To  the  upper  fleet  

Channel  

Cat  Island  harbort.  .  . 

Mississippi  Deltat.  .  . 
Northeast  Passt  

Southeast  Passt  
South  Passt  

Northwest  channel  

Anchorage,  Man-of-war  harbor  

Ship  channel  
South  Pass  .    ... 

Shell-bank  channel  

I'ns?  a  Loiitre,  north  channel  ... 

South  channel  

Over  bar,  north  entrance  
Over  bar,  south  entrance  

Entering  
Channel  

Southwest  Passt  .... 
Barataria  Bay  

DcrniiJre  or  Last  Isl'd 
Sabine  Passt  

Channel  

Over  bar,  outside  of  Grand  Pass  
Grand  passage  to  Independence  Island. 
Channel  inside  and  north  of  Ship  Island 
Shoal  light-ship  

Channel  north  of  Ship  Shoal,  one  mile 
from  beach  of  DerniiTe  Inland.  . 

Across  the  bar  

Galveston  Bayt  
Aransas  Passt  

Kin  Grundr  

I!io  Grande  

*  Varying  between  20  and  24  feet  of  water. 
t  The  highest  tides  occur  at  the  moon's  greatest  declination,  and  are  applied  in  the  column  headed  "  Spring  Tides." 

Range  of  the  Tide. — The  difference  of  level  between 
high  and  low  water  is  affected  l>y  various  causes,  but 
chiefly  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  is  very 
different  at  different  places.  In  deep  inbends  of  the 
.shore,  open  in  the  direction  of  the  tide  wave,  and  grad- 
ually contracting  like  a  funnel,  the  convergence  of 


I  the  water  causes  a  very  great  increase  of  the  range. 

I  Hence  the  very  high  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
Hay  of  St.  Mulo,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tide 

i  is  said  to  rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
Promontories,  under  certain  circumstances,  exert  an 
opposite  influence,  and  diminish  the  tide. 
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Places. 

Limits  betwcon  which  Depths  are  given. 

Mean,  lowest  of  Day. 

Spring  Tides,  lowest 
of  Day.—  Mean. 

Spring  Tn 
of  I)ay.- 
greateit  I) 

Water. 

—Moon's 

Date. 

Low 

Water. 

High 
Water. 

Low 
Water. 

Hlfh 

Water. 

High 

Water. 

27-4 
30 
33 
20 
20 
24 
19 
22-5 
25 
54 
60 

Feet. 

31-5 
33-9 
37 
24 
24-7 
30-5 
25-5 
29 
31-5 
60 
67 

Feet. 
20-8 
29-5 
32-6 
19  -G 
19-3 
23-4 
18-4 
21-6 
24-1 

Feet. 
32-1 
34-2 
37-4 
24-4 
25  '3 
30-9 
20-9 
2:)-5 
32 

Feet. 
26-3 
28-9 
31-9 
18-9 
1S-7 
22-7 
17-7 
20-9 
23-4 

Feet. 

31-4 
33-8 
30  -7 
23-7 
25-1 
30-6 
25  -G 
2!) 
31-5 

1851. 
1852. 

1  1858. 
1851. 
I  1352. 

I  1853. 

1853. 
L86& 

Monterey  harbor  
San  Francisco  harbor  .  . 

Near  shore  
(  )n  tile  bar  

North  channel  to  Baker's  Hay.  .  . 
*  Entrance  into  south  channel  .... 
North  channel  

Shoalwater  Bay  

Falrfc  Dungeness  
Hfllingham  Hay  

Harbor  anchorage  

Twenty-one  feet  may  be  carried  in  at  mean  low  water  by  keeping  a  little  northward  and  westward,  nearer  the  breakers 
of  the  middle  scwuZs,  and,  at  the  turn,  hauling  up  for  Cape  Disappointment. 

Tiles  (Ger.  Dachziegel ;  Fr.  Tuiles;  It.  Tegole,  Em- 
brici ;  Sp.  Tejas ;  Russ.  Tscherepiza),  a  sort  of  thin 
bricks,  dried  in  kilns,  and  used  in  covering  and  paving 
different  kinds  of  buildings.  The  best  brick  earth  only 
should  be  made  into  tiles. 

Timber  (Ger.  Bauholz,  Zimmer;  Du.  Timmerhout; 
Fr.  Hois  de  charpente,  Hois  a,  batir ;  It.  Legname  da 
fabbricare ;  Sp.  Madera  de  construction ;  Russ.  Stroe- 
woi  Gess ;  Pol.  Cembrowina),  the  term  used  to  express 
everj-  large  tree  squared,  or  capable  of  being  squared, 
and  fit  for  being  employed  in  house  or  ship-building. 
In  the  language  of  the  English  customs,  when  a  tree 
is  sawn  into  thin  pieces,  not  above  seven  inches  broad, 
it  is  called  batten ;  when  above  that  breadth,  such 
thin  pieces  are  called  deal.  Wood  is  the  general  term, 
comprehending  under  it  timber,  dye-woods,  lire-wood, 


RANGE  OK  MEAN  RISE  AND  FAM.  on-  TIDES  TN  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND  AND  Avi'EOACHES. — (DATA  TO  APUIL,  1S53.) 

EASTERN  SERIES. 

Stations.  Feet. 

Sheffield  Island 7-4 

Huntington  Bay 7-6 

Great  Captain's  Island  . .  7'5 

oyster  Hay 7"2 

band's  Point 

New  Rochelle 


Stations.  Feet. 

Montauk  Point 2-0 

Point  Judith 3-1 

Beavertail  Light 4-0 

Stonington 2  '7 

New  London 2-G 

Sachem's  Head 5-3 

New  Haven 5-8  I  Tlirog's  Neck 

Bridgeport 6-6  | 

AVESTEKN  SERIES. 


Stations.  Feet. 

Sandy  Hook 4-8 

Governor's  Island 4-9 


Stations. 

Spitfire  Pot  Cove 
North  Brother 


7-C 
7-2 


Tide-rips. — Near  the  equator,  and  especially  on  this 
side  of  it  in  the  Atlantic,  mention  is  made,  in  the  ''ab- 
stract log,"  by  almost  every  observer  that  passes  that 
way,  of  "  tide-rips,"  which  are  a  commotion  in  the 
water,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a  conflict  of  tides 
or  of  other  powerful   currents.      These    "tide-rips" 
sometimes  move  along  with  a  roaring  noise,  and  the 
inexperienced  navigator  always  expects  to  find  his  ves- 
sel drifted  by  them  a  long  way  out  of  her  course ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at 
noon,  he  remarks  with  surprise  that  no  current  has  been 
felt.     Tide-rips  are  usually  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  equatorial  cairns — that  region  of  constant  precipi- 
tation.    And  hence,  if  currents  at  all — if  so,  they  are 
very  superficial — I  have  thought  they  might  be  streams 
of  rain-water,  which  old  seamen  tell  us  they  have 
dipped  up  there  fresh  from  the  sea,  running  off.     This 
conjecture,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  phenomenon 
in  all  of  its  aspects.     It  is  sometimes  described  as 
starting  up  in  a  calm,  and  then  approaching  the  vessel 
with  great  waves  and  a  great  noise ;  it  seems  threat- 
ening enough  to  excite  a  feeling  of  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  seamen,  for  it  looks  as  if  it  would  dash  over 
their  frail  bark  as  it  lies  wallowing  in  the  sea,  and 
helplessly  flapping  its  sails  against  the  masts.    Captain 
Higgins,  of  the  Maria,  when  bound  from  New  York 
to  Brazil,  thus  describes,  in  his  abstract  log,  one  of 
these  "  tide-rips,"  as  seen  by  him,  10th  October,  1855, 
in  lat.  14°  N.,  long.  34°  W. :  "At  three  P.M.  saw  a 
tide-rip  ;  in  the  centre,  temperature  of  air  80°,  water 
81°.     From  the  time  it  was  seen  to  windward,  about 
three  to  five  miles,  until  it  had  passed  to  leeward  out 
of  sight,  it  was  not  five  minutes.     I  should  judge  it 
traveled  at  not  less  than  sixty  miles  per  hour,  or  as 
fast  as  the  bores  of  India.     Although  we  have  passed 
through  several  during  the  night,  we  do  not  find  they 
have  set  the  ship  to  the  westward  any ;  it  may  be  that 
they  are  so  soon  passed  that  they  have  no  influence  on 
the  ship,  but  they  certainly  beat  very  hard  against  the 
ship's  sides,  and  jarred  her  all  over.     They  are  felt 
even  when  below,  and  will  wake  one  out  of  sleep." — 
MAURY'S  Physical  Geography.    For  further  information 
as  to  TIDES,  refer  to  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  xxxiv.  81, 
xvi.  78,  xx.  205,  xliv.  118,  xii.  (2d  series)  341  (A.  D. 
BACHE)  ;  South.  Lit.  Mess.,  iv.  747 ;  Mass.  Quart.  Rev., 
ii.  77  ;  Quart.  Rev.,  vi.  74;  Anal.  Mag.,  ix.  231. 
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etc. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  loads  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  timber,  hewn  and  unhewn : 

A  load  of  timber,  unhewn 40  cubic  feet. 

"        square  timber 50          " 

1  inch  plank GOO  square  feet. 

lj  inch  plank 400          " 

2  inch  plank 300          " 

2"  inch  plank 240          " 

3  inch  plank 200  " 

3Hnch  plank 170          " 

4  inch  plank 150          " 

36^  Russian  standard  deals,  12  feet  long,  lj  inch  thick,  11 

inches  broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
5SJ-  Christiana  standard  deals,  11  feet  long,  It  inch  thick, 

U  inches  broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
53}  Dram  standard  deals,  10  feet  long,  lj  inch  thick,  9  inches 

broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
3    Riga  logs  make  1  load  of  timber. 
— See  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  British  navy, 
in  Avar,  is  60,000  loads,  or  40,000  full-grown  trees,  a 
ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand  on  an  acre; 
in  peace,  32,000  tons,  or  48,000  loads.  A  seventy-four 
gun  ship  consumes  3000  loads,  or  2000  tons  of  trees,  the 
produce  of  fifty -seven  acres  in  a  century.  Hence  the 
whole  navy  consumes  102,600  acres,  and  1026  per  an- 
num.— ALLNUT.  England  imports  about  800,000  loads 
of  timber  annually,  exclusively  of  masts,  yards,  staves, 
lathwood,  etc.,  together  with  about  8,000,000  of  deals 
and  deal-ends. — Parl.  Ret. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  bending  timber,  a  meth- 
od has  been  discovered  which,  to  judge  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  most  eminent  engineers,  both  of 
America  and  England,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  ship-building  and  domestic  architecture,  and  in  the 
construction  of  all  pieces  of  furniture  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  curved  timber.  It  has  been  al- 
ready so  employed  in  the  United  States. 

By  this  invention,  which  has  been  patented  in  Amer- 
ica, the  strength  of  the  wood  is  increased  at  least  75 
per  cent,  at  the  point  where  strength  is  most  required. 
The  curve,  moreover,  never  relaxes.  The  timber,  as 
in  the  old  process,  is  first  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
steam,  which  softens  the  whole  mass,  and  puts  it  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  action  of  a  machine.  The  principle  of 
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bending,  as  employed  in  this  new  application,  is  based 
on  end-pressure,  which,  in  condensing  and  turning  at 
the  same  time,  destroys  the  capillary  tubes  by  forcing 
them  into  each  other.  These  tubes  are  only  of  use 
when  the  tree  is  growing ;  and  their  amalgamation  in- 
creases the  density  of  the  timber,  the  pressure  .being 
so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  wood  is  neither  flattened 
nor  spread,  nor  is  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wood 
expanded,  though  the  inner  is  contracted.  Now  the 
error  of  the  former  process,  as  expounded  by  com- 
petent judges,  has  arisen  from  the  disintegrating  of 
the  fibre  of  the  wood  by  expanding  the  whole  mass 
over  a  rigid  mould.  Wood  can  be  more  easily  com- 
pressed than  expanded ;  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  a 
process  which  induces  a  greater  closeness  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  piece  under  operation — which,  as  it 
were,  locks  up  the  whole  mass  by  knitting  the  fibres 
together — must  augment  the  degree  of  hardness  and 
power  of  resistance.  The  wood  thus  becomes  almost 
impervious  to  damp  and  to  the  depredations  of  insects, 
while  its  increased  density  renders  it  less  liable  to  take 
fire ;  and  the  present  method  of  cutting  and  shaping 
timber  being  superseded,  a  saving  of  from  two  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  material  is  brought  about.  The  action 
of  the  machine  throws  the  cross-grains  into  right 
angles ;  the  knots  are  compelled  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  the  bending  ;  the  juices  are  forced  out  of  the  cells 
of  the  wood,  and  the  cavities  are  filled  up  by  the  inter- 
lacing fibres.  In  the  same  way,  you  may  sometimes 
see  in  the  iron  of  which  the  barrels  of  muskets  are 
made  a  kind  of  dark  grain  which  indicates  that  the 
particles  of  the  metal,  either  in  the  natural  formation 
or  in  the  welding,  have  been  strongly  clinched  in  one 
another.  The  specimens  are  always  greatly  valued 
for  their  extraordinary  toughness,  as  well  as  for  a  cer- 
tain fantastical  and  mottled  beauty. 

Another  of  the  good  results  of  this  new  method  is 
that  the  wood  is  seasoned  by  the  same  process  as  that 
which  effects  the  bending.  The  seasoning  of  the  wood 
is  simply  the  drying  of  the  juices,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  mass  to  its  minimum  size  before  it  is  employed, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  future  warping.  But,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  compression  resorted  to  in 
the  American  system  at  once  expels  the  sap ;  and  a 
few  hours  are  sufficient  to  convert  green  timber  into 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood.  Here  is  an  obvious  sav- 
ing of  time,  and  also  of  money ;  for  the  ordinary  mode 
of  seasoning,  by  causing  the  wood  to  lie  waste  for  a 
considerable  period,  locks  up  the  capital  of  the  trader, 
and  of  course  enhances  the  price  to  the  purchaser. 
Time  also  will  be  saved  in  another  way,  in  searching 
for  pieces  of  wood  of  the  proper  curve  for  carrying  out 
certain  designs.  "How  delighted,"  says  Mr.  Jervis, 
the  United  States  inspector  of  timber,  "  will  the  ship- 
wright be  to  get  clear  of  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
crooked  pieces  of  timber!  There  need  no  longer  be 
any  breaking  of  bats  in  the  frame,  as  we  have  been 
wont  to  break  them.  We  shall  see  numbers  one,  two, 
and  three  futtocks,  at  least,  all  in  one  piece."  An 
English  engineer  (Mr.  Charles  Mayhew)  remarks,  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  American  method  is  that, 
"  in  its  application  to  all  circular,  wreathed,  or  twisted 
work,  it  not  only  preserves  the  continuous  grain  of  the 
wood,  which  is  now  usually  and  laboriously  done  by 
narrow  slips  of  veneer  glued  on  cores  cut  across  the 
grain,  with  many  unsightly  joints,  ill  concealed  at 
best ;  but  it  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  all 
curved  work,  which  now  varies  according  to  the  quick-  i 
ness  of  the  sweep,  and  will  give  the  artist  greater  free-  j 
dom  in  his  design,  by  allowing  him  to  introduce  lines  [ 
which  are  now  cautiously  avoided  in  order  to  prevent 
the  cost  of  their  execution."  Dr.  Hooker.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  Mr.  Kennie,  Mr.  Gallwa}',  civil  engineer,  and 
other  eminent  scientific  men,  confirm  these  judgments. 
A  specimen  of  bent  oak  now  lies  before  us,  and  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  continuity  in  the  sweep  of  the  fibres. 
Timber-bending  has  reached  a  new  stage  of  develop- 


ment ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  it  will 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  industrial  arts. 

Tin  (Ger.  Blech,  Weissllech;  Fr.  Fer  blanc ;  It. 
Latta,  Banda  stagnata;  Sp.  Hoja  de  lata ;  Russ.  Jlldcha, 
Shest ;  Arab.  Jtesas;  Sans.  Trapu  and  Jtangd),  a  metal 
which  has  a  line  white  color  like  silver ;  and  when 
fresh,  its  brilliancy  is  very  great.  It  has  a  slight!}' 
disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  win  11 
rubbed.  Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  gold  ami 
lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7-29.  It  is  very  malle- 
able ;  tin-foil,  or  tin  leaf,  is  about  yj^th  part  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  and  it  might  be  beat  out  into  leaves  as 
thin  again,  if  such  were  required  for  the  purposes  of 
art.  In  ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  very  inferior.  A 
tin  wire  0'078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  weight  of  34'7  pounds  only  without  breaking. 
Tin  is  very  flexible,  and  produces  a  crackling  noise 
when  bent.  It  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  copper, 
zinc,  etc.,  forming  very  valuable  compounds. — THOM- 
SON'S Chemistry. 

The  Phoenicians  traded  with  England  for  this  article 
for  more  than  1100  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  them  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  Saxons, 
our  tin  mines  appear  to  have  been  neglected ;  but  after 
the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  they  produced  consider- 
able revenues  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  particularly  to 
Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III. ;  a  charter  and  various 
immunities  were  granted  by  Edmund,  Earl  Richard's 
brother,  who  also  framed  the  stannary  laws,  laying  a 
duty  on  the  tin,  payable  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall. 
Edward  III.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  their  privileges, 
and  erected  Cornwall  into  a  dukedom,  with  which  he 
invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1337.  Since 
that  time,  the  heirs  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England, 
if  eldest  sons,  have  enjoyed  it  successively.  Tin  mines 
were  discovered  in  Germany,  which  lessened  the  value 
of  those  in  England,  till  then  the  only  tin  mines  in 
Europe,  A.D.  1240. — ANDERSON.  Discovered  in  Bar- 
bary,  1640  ;  in  India,  1740 ;  in  New  Spain,  1782.  En- 
gland exports  at  present,  on  an  average,  1500  tons  of 
unwrought  tin,  besides  manufactured  tin  and  tin- 
plates,  of  the  value  of  about  £400,000. 

The  ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  comparatively 
few  places ;  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only,  ones 
are  Cornwall,  Galicia,  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  Asia.  They 
are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite, 
either  in  veins  or  beds,  and  are  often  associated  with 
copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Tin  is  much  used  as  a  cover- 
ing to  several  other  metals :  iron  is  tinned,  to  prevent 
its  rapid  oxydation  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ; 
and  the  same  process  is  applied  to  copper,  to  avoid  the 
injurious  effects  to  which  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  cooking  utensils  made  of  this  metal  are  al- 
ways liable.  The  solutions  of  tin  in  the  nitric,  muri- 
atic, nitro-sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  are  much  used 
in  dj'eing,  as  giving  a  degree  of  permanency  and  bril- 
liancy to  several  colors,  to  be  obtained  by  tlic  use  of 
no  other  mordants  with  which  we  are  at  jiresent  ac- 
quainted :  tin  forms  the  basis  of  pewter,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  it  is  alloyed  with  lead  ;  when  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  it  is  called  tin-foil,  and  is  applied,  with 
the  addition  of  mercury,  to  cover  the  surface  of  gla.-s, 
thus  forming  looking-glasses,  mirrors,  rtc. :  and  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  it  constitutes -\\h;.t  is  called 
mosaic  gold. — JOYCE'S  Clu  m.  Mm.  Tin  plates,  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  w/titr  inm,  are  applicable 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  formed  of 
thin  plates  of  iron  dipped  into  molten  tin.  The  tin 
not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  iron,  but  penetrates 
it  completely,  and  gives  the  whole  a  white  color.  It 
i.s  usual  to  add  about  one-tenth  of  copper  to  the  tin,  to 
prevent  it  from  forming  too  thick  a  coat  upon  the  iron. 
— THOMSON'S  ( 'In  iniftn/. 

JSt-itish  Tin  Trudr. — The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have 
been  worked  from  a  very  remote  era.     The  voyages 
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of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  islands, 
are  mentioned  b}'  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  c.  115),  Diodorua 
Siculus  (lib.  Sv.  p.  301,  ed.  1G04),  and  Strabo  (Geog., 
lib.  iii.).  Some  difference  of  opinion  has,  indeed,  been 
entertained 'as  to  the  particular  islands  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  applied  the  term  Cassiterides  ;  but  Borlase 
(Account  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  7'2),  Larcher  (BfemfoW, 
tome  iii.  p.  384,  ed.  1802),  and  the  ablest  critics,  agree 
that  they  are  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  -western  ex- 
tremity of  Cornwall.  After  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  British  tin  trade,  which  was  always  reckon- 
ed of  peculiar  importance,  was  earned  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans. 
Besides  Britain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  tin.  We  have  no  very  precise 
information  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  applied 
this  metal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians, 
so  famous  for  their  purple  dyes,  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  solution  of  tin  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  in 
fixing  that  color.  The  best  of  the  ancient  mirrors,  or 
specula,  were  also  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin ;  and  tin  was  used  in  the  coating  of  copper  vessels. 
— WATSON'S  Chemical  Essays. 

In  modern  times,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  have  been  wrought  with  various  degrees  of 
energy  and  success.  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over 
some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes 
were  improved.  During  the  civil  wars  the  mines  were 
much  neglected.  At  the  commencement  of  last  cen- 
tury, however,  the  business  of  mining  was  carried  on 
with  renewed  vigor ;  and  from  1720  to  1740  the  annual 
produce  was  about  2100  tons.  The  produce  went  on 
gradually  increasing,  till  it  amounted,  in  the  ten  years 
from  1790  to  1800,  to  3254  tons  a  year.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  produce  fell  off;  and  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1815  it  was  always  considerably 
under  3000  tons  a  year.  But  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  a  considerable  increase  took  place ;  and  since 
1816  the  produce  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  1820, 
always  above  3000  tons  a  year.  The  average  produce 
of  the  mines  in  the  year  1843  was  estimated  at  above 
5000  tons  a  year. 

Tin,  Oriental  (Malay,  Tima;  Hind.  Kalai;  Siam- 
ese, Dibulc;  Burmese,  Kye-jy'kyu,  white  copper),  in 
Commercial  lanyuaye  usually  called  Banca  tin.  It  is 
found  in  several  provinces  of  China;  but  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  probably  richest  tin  district  in  the  world, 
exists  in  the  Malay  countries.  This  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  extreme  cape  to  the 
latitude  of  14°  on  its  western  side,  and  to  11°  on  its 
eastern,  and  comprehends  several  of  the  small  islands 
lying  in  the  route  between  the  peninsula  and  Java,  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  3°  south ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
tin  district  has  an  extreme  length  of  near  1200  miles. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mines  within  these 
limits  are  as  yet  unwrought  and  unexplored.  It  was 
only  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  that  the  mines 
of  Banca,  the  most  productive  at  present  worked,  were 
accidentally  discovered.  The  whole  tin  of  the  Malay 
countries  is  the  produce  of  alluvial  ores,  or  what  is 
called  in  Cornwall  "Stream-work;"  and  from  the 
abundance  in  which  the  mineral  has  been  found  by 
the  mere  washing  of  the  soil,  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  at  regular  mining,  or  obtaining  the.  ore  from 
its  rocky  matrix.  Mala}'  tin,  consequently,  is  grain 
tin,  or  tin  in  a  very  pure  state ;  that  being  the  species 
which  alluvial  ore  uniformly  produces.  The  mines, 
or  rather  excavations,  are  perpendicular  pits  of  from 
15  to  25  feet  deep;  and  when  the  soil  and  a  super- 
stratum of  common  clay  are  removed,  the  bed  contain- 
ing the  ore,  consisting  of  quartz  and  granitic  gravel,  is 
reached.  The  sand  and  gravel  are  separated  from  the 
ore  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  the  whole 
materials.  The  ore  so  obtained  is  preserved  in  heaps, 
and  smelted  periodically  with  charcoal  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  mine  or  pit  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  the 
Chinese  wheel.  No  cattle  are  used  in  any  part  of  the 


process,  human  labor  being  had  recourse  to  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  stages.  The  most  imperfect  part 
of  the  process  is  the  smelting.  The  stream  ores  of 
Cornwall,  which  are  generally  poor,  afford  from  65  to 
75  per  cent,  of  grain  tin  ;  whereas,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  process,  from  those  of  Banca  not  more 
than  55  or  60  are  usually  obtained.  The  difference  in 
the  produce  suggested,  a  few  j-ears  ago,  the  practica- 
bility of  sending  the  ore  to  England  for  the  purpose, 
of  being  smelted ;  and  the  experiment  was  tried  ;  but 
our  customs  regulations  not  allowing  the  produce  to  be 
bonded  and  re-exported  without  duty,  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive. 

With  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  tin  of  the 
Malay  islands  is  mined  and  smelted  by  Chinese  settlers ; 
and  before  their  skill  and  enterprise  were  applied  to  its 
production,  the  metal  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  produced  it,  by 
processes  hardly  more  skillful  than  those  by  which  the 
precious  metals  were  procured  by  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  America  prior  to  the  introduction  of  European 
skill  and  machinery.  The  following  estimate  has  been 
given  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  principal  states  and 
places  producing  tin : 

EAST  COAST  OF  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Piculs. 

Junk  Ceylon 5,000 

Queda 2,000 

Pera 3.000 

Salangoro 3,000 

Malacca 4,000 

Total  piculs 11,000 

WEST  COAST  OP  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA  AND  ISLANDS. 

Picula. 

Sungora  and  Patani 3,000 

Tringanu 7,000 

Pahang 3,000 

Singkep 5,00!) 

Banca  85.000 

Total  piculs 53,000 

This  can  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  estimate ; 
but  we  believe  it  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
most  considerable  port  of  exportation  is  Batavia ;  from 
which  there  is  sent  annually,  either  directly  or  through 
orders  from  the  Dutch  government  or  the  authorities 
at  Banca,  2000  tons.  From  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  exported ;  and  a 
smaller  one  direct  to  China  in  junks,  from  several  of 
the  native  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  The  great  marts  for  the  consumption  of 
tin  are  China,  Hindostan,  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  quality  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
Malay  tin,  although  there  may  be  some  inconsiderable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  original  ores,  seems  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less  skill  with 
which  the  process  of  smelting  is  conducted  ;  and  this, 
again,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  extent  of  capital 
and  goodness  of  the  machinery  employed.  The  min- 
ing operations  of  Banca  have  long  been  conducted 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  skill,  than  in  anj' 
other  of  the  Malay  countries ;  and,  consequently,  the 
metal  produced  in  this  island  is  superior  by  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. :  in  the  market  of  Canton  it  is  called  "  old 
tin,"  in  contradistinction  to  "new  tin,"  the  produce 
of  the  other  Malay  countries.  Next,  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, to  the  produce  of  Banca,  are  those  of  Tringanu 
and  Singkep,  which  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  in- 
ferior to  it.  The  tin  of  the  state  of  Pera,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  is  produced  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, without  Chinese  assistance,  is  the  worst,  and 
usually  about  15  per  cent,  below  that  of  Banca.  The 
native  tin  of  China  is  10  per  cent,  inferior  to  that  of 
Banca,  and  is  probably  block-tin,  like  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Cornwall ;  and,  like  it,  the  produce  of  regular 
mining  operations,  and  not  alluvial.  The  produce  of 
the  Chinese  mines  is  said  of  late  j'ears  to  have  greatly 
decreased  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  increase  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  the  Malay 
countries,  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  with  which 
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it  finds  its  way  to  China.  It  should  be  added,  that  of 
late  years,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  low  price  and 
abundance  of  German  spelter  (zinc)  in  the  Indian 
market,  this  commodity  has  occasionally  been  fraud- 
ulently mixed  with  tin.  The  Chinese  brokers  of  Can- 
.iiii,  however,  are  sufficiently  expert  to  detect  the  adul- 
;  "ration;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  discreditable 
practice  lias  lately  ceased.  The  price  of  tin,  taking 
1  he  market  of  Singapore  as  the  standard,  has  fluctuated 
of  late  years  from  14  to  20  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ; 
•qual,  at  the  exchange  of  4s.  per  dollar,  to  47s.  and 
(>7.i.  per  cv>  t.  At  an  average  of  these  prices,  the  annual 
value  of  the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  £240,000 
per  annum. — CKAWFURD'S  History  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  Dr.  HORSFIKLU'S  MS.  Statistical  View  of  the 
Island  of  Banco,;  Singapore  Chronicle;  Canton  Regis- 
ter, etc. 

EXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  TIN  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
TIIK  YKAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Whither  exported.  Vnlne. 

Canada $4174 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions. . . .  MS 

British  West  Indies 82 

Azores 250 

Ports  in  Africa GO 

Mexico 128 

Sandwich  Islands 50 

Whale-fisheries 354 

Total $6622 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  TIN  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S57. 


Whither  exported. 

In  Pigs 
Bars. 

In  Plates 

and  Sheets. 

Manufac- 
tures of,  not 
specified. 

$3S3S 

$22  946 

$14  420 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss.  .  . 
British  West  Indies  

57 

2,325 
330 

linvti      

690 

3  581 

130 

1474 

3  010 

New  (iranadn  

274 

Sandwich  Islands  
Total 

89 
$6148 

2,441 

>£!{4  907 

$14  550 

From  warehouse  
Not  from  warehouse  

1863 
4285 

24,433 
10,474 

285 
14,265 

IMPOKTS  OK  TIN  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  TIN  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  roit  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  39,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

In  PiRs 
and  Bars. 

lu  Plates 
Sheets. 

Foil. 

Other 
Manu- 
factures. 

6,246 

2,493 

18 
1,116 

4.'6'27 
2,753 

467 
3,503 

6,'379 
16,480 

Bremen  

Holland  
Dutch  Kast  Indies  
Belgium  

277,347 
65,584 
27,871 

87,788 
33 

2,501 
4,782,763 

England  

Scotland  

Canada  

43 

Other  Briii.-h  N.  A.  Poss.  . 
British  AVest  Indies  
British  Guiana  

'  641 
491,171 
39,488 

2,007 

1,527 
236 

'  '  '21 

British  East,  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
Franco  on  the  Mediter'n  . 
Philippine  Islands  

18 

12,830 
5 

4,840 

Cuba  

196 

New  Oranada.  

61 
53 
24,602 
318 

56 

I'lii'iKw  Ayres  

Chili  

Peru  

9 

Total  

I,0'_>:!,210 

1,789,688 

21,426 

:n,!>22 

Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  yearly 
arising  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the 
stock  upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  are  offerings  payable  to  the  Church  by 
law.  1,'ndcr  the  Jewish  system,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  increase  of  their  goods  was  due  to  the  priests. 
'l>cm.  xviii.  21 ;  JJntf  xiv.  22 :  Lei-it.,  xxvii. 
30,  32. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  offer- 

••re  made  by  its  members  at  the  altar,  at  collcc- 

•uid  in  other  ways;  and  such  payments  were 

•njoiu.'.l  by  decrees  of  the  Church,  and  sanctioned  by 

lor  m;my  centuries,  however,  they 

Mnt  when  tli<-  Church  had  increased 


in  power,  and  began  to  number  among  its  members 
many  who  adhered  to  it  because  it  was  the  prevailing 
religion,  it  was  found  necessar}-  to  enforce  certain  fixed 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. The  Church  relied  upon  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  claimed  a  tenth.  Meanwhile,  the  conver- 
sion of  temporal  princes  to  Christianity,  and  thtir  xeal 
in  favor  of  their  new  faith,  enabled  the  Church  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  the  payment  of 
tithes.  In  England,  the  first  instance  of  a  law  for 
the  offering  of  tithes  was  that  of  Offa,  King  of  Mcrcia, 
toward  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  He  first  gave  the 
Church  a  civil  right  in  tithes,  and  enabled  the  clergy 
to  recover  them  as  their  legal  due.  The  law  of  Ort'a 
was  at  a  later  period  extended  to  the  whole  of  England 
by  King  Ethel wulph. — PIUDEAUX  on  Tithes ;  BOIIN'S 
Cyclopedia. 

Tobacco  (Da.  Tobak ;  Du.  Tabak ;  Fr.  Talac ;  Ger. 
Taback;  It.  Tobacco;  Pol.  Tobaka;  Euss.  Tabak;  Sp. 
Tabaco;  Arab.  Bujjerbhang;  Hind.  Tumbdku  ;  Malav, 
Tambrdcoo'),  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Nicotiana  tubuvum, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  America,  but  which  succeeds  very 
well,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  The  recent  leaves  possess  very  little 
odor  or  taste ;  but  when  dried,  their  odor  is  strong, 
narcotic,  and  somewhat  fetid;  their  taste  bitter  and 
extremely  acrid.  When  well  cured,  they  are  of  a 
yellowish  green  color.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison.  The  leaves  are  used 
in  various  ways ;  being  chewed,  smoked,  and  ground 
and  manufactured  into  snuff.  It  is  in  the  last  men- 
tioned form  that  tobacco  is  principally  used  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been  often  as- 
serted, its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  any 
perceptible  bad  consequence. 

Historical  Sketch. — The  taste  for  tobacco,  though 
apparently  administering  only  to  a  frivolous  gratifica- 
tion, has  given  birth  to  a  most  extensive  commerce, 
and  been  a  powerful  spur  to  industry.  Being  a  native 
of  the  New  World,  its  introduction  into  Europe  dates 
only  from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Seeds 
of  the  plant  were  sent,  in  1560,  from  Portugal  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici,  by  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  embassador 
in  that  country,  from  whom  it  has  received  its  botan- 
ical name.  The  notion,  at  one  time  so  general,  that 
the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was  derived  from  its 
having  been  imported  from  Tobago,  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  without  foundation.  Humholdt  has 
shown  that  tobacco  was  the  term  used  in  the  Haytian 
language  to  designate  the  pipe,  or  instrument  made 
use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb ;  and  the 
term,  having  been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from 
the  pipe  to  the  herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world. — Essai  Politiquc  gin- 
la  Nouvelle  Egpayne,  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  2d.  ed.  Tobacco 
is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  settlers  who  returned,  in  1586,  from  the  colony 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  found  in  Virginia, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Harriott,  who  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tion, gives,  in  his  description  of  Virginia,  an  account 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  natives  ;  adding,  that  the  English, 
during  the  time  they  were  in  Virginia,  and  since  their 
return  home,  were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Indians,  "and  found  many  rare  and 
wonderful  experiments  of  the  virtue  thereof.'' — 11  AK- 
LUYT,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Raleigh,  and  other  young  men  of 
fashion,  having  adopted  the  practice  of  snicking,  it 
spread  among  the  English ;  as  it  had  previously  spread 
among  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French,  and  other 
continental  nations.  But  it  made  its  greatest  progress 
in  I.  ngland  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  at  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  in  1G07.  The  soil  of  the  colony 
being  found  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  considerable  quantities  were  raised  and  sent 
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home  ;  and  the  numerous  individuals  interested  in  the 
colony  contributed  to  introduce  that  taste  for  it  which 
w:is  diffused  among  all  classes  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. James  I.  attempted,  by  repeated  proclama- 
tions and  publications,  some  of  them  couched  in  very 
strong  terms,  to  restrain  the  use  of  tobacco.  But  his 
efforts  had  very  little  effect ;  and  the  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  experience  a  more  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  better  demand  for  tobacco  than  for  any  other 
product  of  the  colony.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  trade  in  tobacco  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  crown.  This  monopoly  was  not,  howev- 
er, of  long  continuance,  and  totally  ceased  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war. 

Tobacco  plants  had  been  early  introduced  into  En- 
gland, and  were  found  to  answer  remarkably  well. 
Their  cultivation  was,  indeed,  prohibited  by  James, 
and  afterward  by  Charles,  but  apparently  without  ef- 
fect. At  length,  however,  the  growing  consumption 
of  tobacco  having  excited  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment financiers,  it  was  seen  that,  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  its  importation,  a  considerable  revenue  might  be 
raised;  but  that,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  culti- 
vated at  home,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  collect  a 
duty  upon  it.  In  1643  the  Lords  and  Commons  im- 
posed a  moderate  duty,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  on 
plantation  tobacco  ;  but  instead  of  directly  prohibiting 
the  use  of  native  tobacco,  they  burdened  it  with  such 
a  duty  as,  it  was  supposed,  would  occasion  its  culture 
to  be  abandoned.  The  facility,  however,  with  which 
the  duty  was  evaded  soon  satisfied  the  republican 
leaders  that  more  vigorous  measures  were  required  to 
stop  its  cultivation,  and  consequently  to  render  its  im- 
portation a  source  of  revenue.  Hence,  in  1652,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  En- 
gland, and  appointing  commissioners  to  see  its  provi- 
sions carried  into  effect.  This  act  was  confirmed  at  the 
Restoration,  by  the  act  Charles  II.,  c.  34,  which  order- 
ed that  all  tobacco  plantations  should  be  destroyed. 
These  measures  were  believed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
principally  brought  about  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
planters  ;  but  their  real  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
conciliate  or  benefit  the  latter,  as  to  facilitate  the  col- 
lection of  a  revenue  from  tobacco ;  and,  considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  their  policy  seems  quite  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. — It  is  thought  by  some  that  this 
plant  received  its  name  from  Tabacco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  New  Spain ;  others  say  from  the  island  of 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbees ;  and  others  that  it  is 
derived  from  Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  It  was 
first  observed  at  San  Domingo,  A.D.  1496 ;  and  was 
used  freely  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520.  To- 
bacco was  first  carried  to  England  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Elizabeth,  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  are  also  men- 
tioned as  having  first  introduced  it  in  England.  Ac- 
cording to  Stowe's  Chronicle,  it  was  manufacturec 
only  for  exportation  for  some  years.  The  Pied  Bui' 
Inn,  at  Islington,  was  the  first  house  in  England  when 
tobacco  was  smoked.  In  1584  a  proclamation  of  the 
English  government  was  issued  against  it.  The  Star 
Chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  be  6s.  KM.  per  lb.,  in 
the  year  1614.  Its  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  En- 
gland by  Charles  II.  The  act  laying  a  specific  duty 
on  the  importation  into  England  was  passed  1684 
The  cultivation  was  allowed  in  Ireland  about  the  yeai 
1779.  In  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  we  fine 
that  the  tax  was  increased,  and  put  under  the  excise 
in  1789.  Various  statutes  have  been  passed  by  the 
English  government  relative  to  tobacco.  The  act  to 
revive  the  act  prohibiting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land passed  2  William  IV.  (August,  1831).  The  act 
directing  that  tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  be  purchasec 
in  order  to  its  being  destroyed,  March  24, 1832.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  England  in  1791  was  9,500,00( 
Ibs.,  and  in  1829  about  15,000,000  Ibs.  In  1840  th< 


quantity  had  reached  to  40,000,000  Ibs.  In  1854  the 
[uantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  about 
15,000,000  Ibs.,  of  which  2,710,000  Ibs.  were  manufac- 
urect  as  cigars  or  snuff,  and  the  rest  unmanufactured. 
— HAYDN. 

In  some  countries  tobacco  is  principally,  perhaps, 
used  in  the  form  of  snuff;  in  others  it  is  principally 
ihewed,  or  again  smoked ;  but,  in  one  form  or  another, 
t  is  every  where  made  use  of.  So  early  as  1624,  Pop*: 
Jrban  VIII.  issued  a  hull  excommunicating  thost 
who  smoked  in  churches !  The  practice  of  smoking 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  prevalent  in  England; 
but  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  well-nigh 
superseded,  at  least  among  the  higher  and  middle 
lasses,  by  the  practice  of  snuff-taking.  Latterly, 
however,  smoking  has  been  extensively  revived  among 
aoth  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

We  quote  the  following  statement  as  to  the  univer- 
ality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  from  a  learned  paper  on  its 
'  Introduction  and  Use,"  in  the  22d  volume  (p.  142) 
of  the  Asiatic  Journal:  "  In  Spain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  prevails  among  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  learned  and  the  gay.  In  the  United 
States  smoking  is  often  carried  to  excess.  If  we  pass 
to  the  East,  we  shall  find  the  practice  almost  universal. 
In  Turkey  the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the  mouth  ;  and 
the  most  solemn  conferences  are  generally  concluded 
with  a  friendly  pipe,  employed  like  the  calumet  of  peace 
among  the  Indians.  In  the  East  Indies  not  merely 
all  classes,  but  both  sexes,  inhale  the  fragrant  steam; 
the  only  distinction  among  them  consisting  in  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  employed,  and  the  species  of 
the  herb  smoked.  In  China  the  habit  equally  prevails ; 
and  a  modern  traveler  in  that  country  (Barrow)*fetates, 
that  every  Chinese  female,  from  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small 
silken  purse  or  pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  with 
the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted 
at  this  tender  age.  This  prevalence  of  the  practice 
at  an  early  period  among  the  Chinese  is  appealed  to 
by  M.  Pallas  as  an  evidence  that  '  in  Asia,  and  espe- 
cially in  China,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  is  more 
ancient  than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.'  He 
adds :  '  Among  the  Chinese,  and  among  the  Mongol 
tribes  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the 
custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent,  and  has 
become  so  indispensable  a  luxury  ;  the  tobacco  purse 
affixed  to  their  belt  so  necessary  an  article  of  dress ; 
the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to 
have  taken  the  model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and,  last- 
ly, the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are 
merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar,  that  they  could  not  possibly  derive  all  this 
from  America  by  way  of  Europe ;  especially  as  India, 
where  the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  general,  inter- 
venes between  Persia  and  China.'  "  This,  however, 
is  a  very  doubtful  proposition.  It  seems  sufficiently 
established  that  the  tobacco  plant  was  first  brought 
from  Central  America  (see  date  of  introduction  of  to- 
bacco), and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  thence  car- 
ried to  Siam,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The 
names  given  to  it  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East  are 
obviously  of  European,  or  rather  American,  origin ; 
a  fact  which  seems  completely  to  negative  the  idea  of 
its  being  indigenous  to  the  East. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  but 
only  for  home  consumption.  It  might  probably,  how- 
ever, were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  under  which  it  is 
placed,  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  that 
country.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  tobacco 
monopoly  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue ; 
yielding'from  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  dollars,  exclusive 
of  the  expenses  of  administration,  amounting  to  about, 
800,000  dollars.  No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  culti- 
vated, except  in  a  few  specified  places.  Commission- 
ers, or  yuardas  de  tabaco,  were  appointed,  whose  duty 
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it  was  to  take  care  that  all  tobacco  plantations  without 
the  privileged  districts  should  be  destroyed.  The  gov- 
ernment fixed  the  price  at  which  the  cultivators  of 
tobacco  were  obliged  to  sell  it  to  its  agents.  The  sale 
of  the  manufactured  tobacco  was  farmed  out ;  and 
cigars  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold,  except  at  the  royal 
estancos.  No  one  was  allowed  to  use  cigars  of  his  own 
manufacture.  This  oppressive  monopoly  was  c,stal>- 
lished  in  1704.  It  has  been  continued,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  the  revenue  which  it  produces,  by 
the  revolutionary  governments. — HUMBOLDT,  Nouvelle 
A'xjHiffne,  iii.  49 ;  POINSETT'S  Notes  on  Mexico,  note 
116,  London  ed. 

Cuba  is  celebrated  for  its  tobacco,  particularly  its 
cigars.  These  consist  of  the  leaves,  formed  into  small 
rolls,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking.  Formerly  their  im- 
portation into  England  was  prohibited ;  but  they  may 
now  be  imported  on  paying  an  exorbitant  duty.  Ha- 
vana cigars  are  usually  reckoned  the  best.  Previous- 
ly to  1820,  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  were 
subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  in  Cuba  as  in 
Mexico ;  but  at  the  period  referred  to  the  trade  was 
thrown  open.  In  consequence  of  the  freedom  thus 
given  to  the  business,  the  production  and  exportation 
of  tobacco  are  both  rapidly  increasing,  though  hardly, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  being  for  a  while  reckoned 
more  profitable ;  that,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case. 
— See  CUBA  for  Exports. 

United  States. — Previous  to  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, its  culture  had  spread  into  Maryland,  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  from  which  nearly  all  Europe 
was  supplied ;  but  at  present  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Old  World  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their 
revenue  from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  Independ- 
ent of  its  production  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
of  the  Union,  tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  the  Spanish  Main,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Trinidad, 
San  Domingo,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  It  has  also  been  raised 
with  success  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  Egypt, 
Algeria,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Canaries,  and 
numerous  other  islands  in  the  ocean,  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The 
principal  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States  are 
the  Virginian,  the  large-leaved,  the  dwarf,  the  Cuba, 
and  the  common  green  tobacco. 

In  1622  there  were  raised  in  Virginia  60,000  Ibs. 
The  amount  exported  from  that  colony  in  1639  was 
120,000  Ibs. ;  annually  for  ten  years  preceding  1709, 
28,868,666  Ibs. ;  annually  for  several  years  preceding 
the  Revolution,  55,000  hogsheads;  in  1758,  70,000 
hogsheads;  from  North  Carolina,  in  1753,  100  hogs- 
heads; from  Georgia,  in  1772,  176,732  Ibs.  The 
amount  exported  from  the  United  Colonies  in  1772 
was  97,799,263  Ibs. ;  in  1780, 17,424,267  Ibs. ;  from  the 
United  States,  in  1787,  99,041,000  Ibs ;  in  1791, 101,272 
hogsheads,  81,122  Ibs.  manufactured,  and  15,689  Ibs. 
of  snuff;  in  1800,  78,680  hogsheads,  457,713  Ibs.  man- 
ufactured, and  41,453  Ibs.  of  snuff;  in  1810,  84,134 
hogsheads,  495,427  Ibs.  manufactured,  and  46,640  Ibs. 
of  snuff;  in  1820-'21,  66,858  hogsheads,  1,332,949  Ibs. 
manufactured,  and  44,552  Ibs.  of  snuff;  in  1830-'31, 
86,718  hogsheads,  3,639,856  Ibs.  manufactured,  and 
27,967  Ibs.  of  snuff;  in  1840-'41,  147,828  hogsh.  ftdg, 
7,503,644  Ibs.  manufactured,  and  68,553  Ibs.  of  snuff'; 
in  1850-'51,  95,945  hogsheads,  7,235,358  Ibs.  manufac- 
tured, and  37,422  Ibs.  of  snuff. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount 
"f  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States  was  219,163,319 
"f  1850,  199,752,646  Ibs.;  showing  a  decrease  in 
its  culture  of  19,410,673  Ibs. 

Great  Britain.— It  is  assumed  by  British  statisticians 

that  the  yearly  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  amounts  to  26,000  tons ;  about  one  half 

of  which,  it  is  supposed,  is  smuggled,  owing  to  the  \ 

ive  duties  (upward  of  1000  per  cent.)  levied  on 


the  article  under  the  tariff  system  of  that  kingdom. 
The  quantity  of  cigars  and  snuff  imported  docs  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  hundred  weight  per  annum.  The 
following  table,  compiled  from  parliamentary  returns, 
shows  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  quantities  entered  at  each  port  duriiur 
the  year  1850: 


Ports. 

Leaf. 

Manufactured 

Total. 

London  

7  633 

4S2' 

TODS. 

Liverpool  

c  sto 

146 

Bristol  

435 

(  j  lasgow  

414 

f 

I.eith  

200 

Southampton  

140 

65 

195 

Other  places  .... 

3 

Total  

15,700 

094 

16,3:>4 

The  following  return,  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  year  ending  January  5, 1853,  shows 
the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  duty  levied  on  the  same  : 


Porte.               I     Leaf. 

Manufact'd 

nnrl  Cigars. 

Total. 

Doty. 

London  

4,762 
2,755 
780 
631 
604 
377 
341 
270 
388 

17. 

60 

8 

'i 

3 

'i 

4,°S3i 
2,763 
780 
632 
607 
377 
341 
270 
258 
231 
1711 
158 
147 
132 
116 
13 

ro7 

Dollari. 
8.7M,!'40 
4,903,160 
1,377,4-25 
L,11S806 
1,077,838 
065.555 
602,320 
476,810 
456,020 
422,570 

279.540 
260,128 

233.350 

>jn4.'.  r,n 
4o;  T.r. 
1,6'3,855 

Liverpool  

Bristol  

Glasgow  

Dublin  

Belfast  

Newcastle  

Cork  

Limerick  
Leith  

I  reston  

Chester  
shields  

15S 
147 
132 
11« 
8 
f)04 

'5 

3 

Waterford  

Londonderry  .... 
Southampton  .... 
Other  places  

Total  

12,660 

yo 

12,750 

2^,803,705 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  exports  of  to- 
bacco from  Great  Britain  for  1852,  will  show  the  quan- 
tities and  destination  of  that  article  supplied  by  En- 
gland to  foreign  countries,  relatively  to  the  quantities 
imported.  Total  quantit}-  imported  15,700  tons,  or 
35,168,000  Ibs. 

EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1S52. 


Places.  Hbdu 

West  coast  of  Africa  . . .  17'25 

Holland 227 

Malta 134 

San  Sebastian 110 

Alexandria 53 

Bahia 51 

Antwerp 44 

l!io  de  Janeiro 39 

Gibraltar 36 


Places.  Hhdi. 

Draaman 31 

Christiana 20 

1  irontheim 17 

Senegal 15 

Guernsey 14 

Liberia 10 

Tsle  of  Man 54 

Sundry  places 22 

Total...  ..   %02 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  1852  there  were 
exported  from  Great  Britain  about  2,602,000  Ibs.  (al- 
lowing 1000  Ibs.  to  the  hogshead)  out  of  the  35,168,000 
Ibs.  imported,  showing  the  amount  retained  for  con- 
sumption to  be  32,566,000  Ibs. 

QUANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OF  TOBACCO  (HAW)  EXPORTED  FROM 
TMI:  I'NITKT>  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  FROM 
1830  TO  1855. 


Years. 

Quantity:)       Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hhdi. 

Dollar*. 

Hhdti. 

Dollars. 

1830.  . 

2(1,2)1 

1,583,971 

1S43. 

21,060 

1S31.. 

26,785 

1,882,336 

1844. 

•J,!  .1-2C 

18S9i, 

36,393 

2,345,450 

1  ^4.r>  . 

'2<i,  10  ' 

1.9-5,0;)7 

1S33-. 

23.8S4 

2.2.V.),  197 

TS4<->. 

87,943 

1834.. 

30,688 

2,937,020 

1847, 

2.),74S 

2,583,778 

is:1,:... 

27,583 

3,400,631 

1843. 

1886.. 

4,.V.»:t,44'2 

1W>. 

21,85T 

1.771,1-2:! 

1S37.  . 

21,733 

1850. 

liO.'.'-JI". 

1888.. 

26,732 

1861. 

23.6:'  S 

1839.. 

30,330 

B,404,!)67 

1852. 

IT/,  r, 

2,512,225 

1S40 

97,136 

1853. 

32,236 

3,438,423 

is4i!! 

48,181 

ft,  1  14.  -Ct'> 

MM. 

17.664 

'2.1  4i','  4'2 

1*4-2.. 

36,999 

8,212,207 

*  TlnTf  w>-re  also  exported  cages  and  bales,  included  In  the 

column  of  value. 

The  duties  on  imported  tobacco  yield  to  the  British 
government  over  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling  an- 
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nually.  For  tho  fifty  years,  from  1801  to  1850,  the 
aggregate  duties  collected  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  sterling ! 
We  annex  the  quantities  imported,  and  the  duties,  at 
intervals  of  live  years : 

Years.                                          Pounds  consumed  Duty  paid. 

1801 16,1)04,0110  £1,209,000 

1805 16,815,000  1,391,000 

1810 20,329,0;iO  2,043,000 

1815 17,!)55,UOO  2,504,000 

1820  15,716,000  8,117,000 

1825 18,761,000  3,258,000 

1830 19,293,000  2,024,000 

1835 21,110,000  3,354,000 

1S40        .   .   .  2!i,o06,000  3,616,0(10 

1845      ..              26,161,000  4,245,000 

1S50 27,734,000  4,560,000 

The  changes  in  the  import  duties  were  as  follows : 

Spanish  or 

Y<mrs-                                                           American.  Pirtuguese. 

..    rf.  ..    d. 

17  46 

17  48} 

1    81  4  10^ 

19}  4  11 

2    2£  55 

4    U 

25  46 

28  4  Hi 

3    2  5    5^ 

40  60 

30  50 

3    0 

29  30 

30  30 


1801-' 2 

1803  . . . 

1804  . . . 

1805  . . . 

1806  . . . 
1809  . . . 
1812  . . . 
1S13  . . . 
1815.,, 
1S19  . . . 

1825  .  .  . 

1826  . . . 
1833... 
1842  . .  . 


We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
cigars  smoked  away  in  the  United  States  annually. 

Baden. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  It  has  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  twenty  years ;  and  particularly  so  since  the 
commencement  of  the  exportation  of  palatinate  cigars 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  export  trade  during 
the  last  twelve  years  has  shown  a  constantly  aug- 
menting importance.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  there  are 
now  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  It  is  particularly  the  Baden 
palatinate  which  yields  the  most  and  best;  but  the 
cultivation  extends  to  other  parts,  and  even  as  far  as 
Offenburg,  in  Breisgau.  The  crops  of  five  j-ears  dif- 
fered very  much  from  each  other  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity, and  still  more  in  quality.  The  last  two  crops 
were  superior  to  all  others. 

The  crops  of  1851  were 100,000  cwt. 

1852 ' 200,000 

1853 160,000 

1854 150,000 

1855 170,000 

1856 180,000 

The  cultivation  and  produce  of  the  Pfalz  (Rhenish 
Bavaria)  amounts  to  about  half  of  that  of  Baden.  As 
compared  with  other  crops,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
would  appear  to  the  traveler  to  be  on  very  large  planta- 
tions, but  the  vast  extent  of  tobacco  ground  in  some 
parts  of  the  Badish  palatinate  (as  near  Seckenheim, 
where  the}'  reach  for  miles)  belong  to  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  generally  speaking,  in  the  Baden  and 
Bavarian  palatinates  ;  tobacco  is  cultivated  only  in  de- 
tached and  small  pieces  of  ground ;  some  few  of  the 
principal  land-owners  raise  from  150  to  200  cwt.  per 
annum ;  some  not  more  than  5  cwt. ;  and  others,  again, 
not  more  than  3,  and  even  down  to  2  cwt.  The  to- 
bacco is  not  put  up  in  hogsheads,  as  in  America ;  it  is 
put  up  in  strong  bales.  The  finer  sorts  and  leaf  are 
put  up  in  boxes,  and  exported  to  Spain,  England,  etc. 
Common  tobacco  for  inland  consumption  is  mostly 
sold  and  dispatched  in  a  loose  state. 

From  1844  to  1852  the  prices  of  tobacco,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  remained  about  the  same ;  the  lowest  at 
7|  florins,  and  the  highest  15  florins,  per  50  kilograms. 
During  the  years  1852-'53  the  export  of  cigars,  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States,  had  become  so  great  as  to 
make  the  cigar  manufacturers  early  and  important 
purchasers.  Large  purchases  were  also  made  for  the 


•egies  of  France  and  Austria.  The  latter  alone  bought 
100,000  cwt.,  which,  of  course,  produced  a  great  rise 
in  the  market ;  prices  went  up  from  12  florins  to  25 
florins  per  50  kilograms  ;  and  since  that  period  tobacco, 
like  cotton  and  public  funds,  has  become  an  article  of 
"speculation." 

The  average  prices  for  the  last  five  years  may  bo 
quoted  as  follows : 
?ay  for  1851 12  to  22  florins  per  50  kilograms. 

"       1852 7  to  18      " 

"      1853 10  to  14      " 

"      1854 12  to  25      " 

"      1855 10  to  30      " 

"      1856 13  to42      " 

The  whole  of  the  last  crop  was  disposed  of  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Between  Carlsruhe  and  Bruch- 
sal  the  prices  were  from  16  to  23  florins.  The  first- 
rate  tobacco  of  the  palatinate  was  sold  from  33  to  42 
florins  per  50  kilograms.  According  to  estimate,  about 
one  half  of  the  produce  is  manufactured,  and  the  other 
half  exported  to  England,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and 
to  Austria  and  France.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  is  profitable ;  for  it  is  known  that  on  an 
average  it  costs  the  planter  not  over  12  florins  per  50 
kilograms  ;  and  in  further  evidence  of  the  fact  is  the 
constantly  increasing  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  crop.  The  consumption  of  foreign 
tobacco  in  the  Grand  Duchy  can  not  be  correctly  as- 
certained, there  being  no  statistical  account  of  it,  but 
I  have  heard  the  quantity  estimated  at  25,000  cwt.  per 
annum. 

The  present  high  prices  of  tobacco,  in  the  face  of 
good  crops,  are  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  active 
export  demand.  The  shippers  of  cigars  to  America, 
and  who  have  now  mostly  their  own  manufactories, 
are  large  and  ready  purchasers,  and  for  the  best  kinds 
pay  high  prices.  The  Austrian  regie  is  a  very  im- 
portant customer,  and  the  French  regie  early  last  fall 
contracted  with  some  of  the  Baden  cigar  manufactories 
for  100,000,000  of  cigars.  The  improved  export  trade 
has  increased  the  demand  for  tobacco  of  foreign  growth. 
In  Baden  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  there  are  no  other  taxes 
on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  except  land  and  ground 
taxes,  while  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  is, 

On  raw  tobacco 7  florins  per  50  lalegrams. 

On  manufactured  tobacco  ....  19f     " 
On  cigars 35      " 

— United  States  Com.  Relat. 

France.  —  The  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  France,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1857,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  127,223,000  francs, 
or  about  $25,444,600 — showing  an  increase  over  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  same  source  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1856  of  7,488,000  francs,  or  $1,497,600. 
The  increase  is  owing  to  the  larger  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  France,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  steady 
market  for  the  article  in  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  tobacco  monopoly,  under  the  regie  system, 
commenced  in  France  in  the  year  1811.  The  follow- 
ing statement  will  show  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  this  article  in  quinquennial  periods  from  that  date  : 


1811 $1,200,000 

1816 6,671,064 

1821 8,455,801 

1826 8,998,611 

1831 9,184,186 

1S3G 11,125,1)08 


1841 $14,397,819 

1846 17,1-2,216 

1851 18,446,746 

1852    19,068,816 

9  months  1856. . .     23,947,000 
9  months  1857. . .     25,444,600 

The  United  States  supplies  about  two-fifths  of  all 
the  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe,  and  usually  from 
three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  tobacco  consumed 
in  France.  Were  the  monopoly  abolished,  and  our  to- 
bacco admitted  at  a  moderate  duty,  our  exports  of  the 
article  to  France  would  increase  at  least  ten-fold.  The 
average  price  of  American  tobacco  delivered  at  the  fac- 
tories of  the  regie,  all  expenses  included,  is  estimated 
as  follows : 

Maryland  tobacco 95  cents  per  Ib. 

Virginia         "      8-2 

Kentucky       "      7-7 

Missouri        "      7-5  " 
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The  profits  realized  by  the  regie,  one  year  with  an- 
other, average  nearly  450  per  cent. 

\i'therlands. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Neth- 
erlands is  subject  to  no  restrictions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  excise  duty,  to  which,  like  all  other  products,  it 
is  liable.  From  1800  to  1900  morgens  (equal  to  3600 
to  3800  acres)  are  annually  devoted  to  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  land  is  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Guilder- 
land,  Overyssel,  Utrecht,  and  Zealand.  The  average 
quantity  of  tobacco  produced  on  each  morgen  is  about 
4500  Ibs.  The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  from  8,000,000 
to  9,000,000  Ibs.  per  annum. — Annales  du  Commerce 
Exterieur,  No.  540.  The  quantity  reserved  for  homo 
consumption  is  about  2,000,000  Ibs.,  of  which, 

Smoking  tobacco,  about 000,000  Ibs. 

Snuff 700,000   " 

Covers  for  cigars 400,000   " 

Besides  the  above,  the  Netherlands  export  to  for- 
eign countries  about  6,000,000  Ibs.  of  tobacco: 

In  the  leaf 5,000,000  Ibs. 

.Manufactured 1,000,000   " 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  tobacco  ex- 
port trade  of  Holland : 

The  Khenish  provinces 580,000  kilograms. 

UiiHsia  and  Great  Britain 400,000 

Sardinia 250,000 

Norway  and  Denmark 80,000 

Naples 50,000 

Koman  states 50,000 

Spaiu  and  Portugal 80,000 

The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Kilograms. 

For  the  manufacture  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.  1,875,000 
For  cigars  and  cigar  covers 1,775,000 

Average  price  of  the  former,  from  14  to  32  florins 
for  common ;  30  to  90  florins  for  the  best,  per  100  kilo- 
grams. Average  price  of  the  latter,  from  14  to  32 
florins  for  common  ;  60  to  90  florins  for  the  best,  per 
100  kilograms.  The  planters  of  Arnhem,  and  some 
other  districts,  have  during  the  past  few  years  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  raising  of  a  very  light,  clear, 
yellow  tobacco,  for  cigar  covering,  for  which  they  ob- 
tain a  very  high  price.  For  this  purpose  they  employ 
a  very  active  fertilizer,  with  a  view  to  the  large  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  which  they  dry  by  the  sun 
with  great  skill  and  management.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  foreign  tobacco  annually  imported  is  from 
22,000,000  to  25,000,000  Ibs.,  chiefly  from  the  follow- 
ing places : 

Yarinas 


Manilla 

<.  'olombia  .... 

lirazil 

j  Havana 

Tobacco  stems 


120,000  kilo. 
75,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

145,000 


Maryland 5,600,000  kilo. 

Kentucky 1,750,000 

Virginia 1,400,000 

Java 800,000 

Porto  Kico  . . .      360,000 

Cuba 180,000 

San  Domingo.      120,000 

A  third  part  of  the  tobacco  imported  from  foreign 
countries  is  consumed  in  the  Netherlands,  the  other 
two-thirds  are  exported.  Germany  and  Belgium  re- 
ceive the  larger  portion,  which  consists  altogether  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  some  Java  tobacco. 
Besides  the  imports  above  designated,  Hamburg  sup- 
plies Holland  annually  with  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
of  American  growth.  The  tobacco  manufactories  in 
Holland,  of  the  first  class,  are  numerous.  They  are 
chiefly  located  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  though 
many  similar  factories  are  scattered  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  first-class  factories  employ  upward 
of  a  million  of  operatives.  The  average  consumption 
of  tobacco  in  Holland  is  about  two  kilograms  (4*408 
Ibs.)  for  each  individual,  or  6,000,000  kilograms,  or 
upward  of  13,000,000  Ibs.  for  the  whole  population. 
Germany  offers  the  principal  market  for  the  Dutch 
tobacco  trade,  though  considerable  quantities  are  ex- 
ported to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Surinam,  etc. — C.  D. 

Tobacco  is,  next  to  salt,  probably  the  article  most 
universally  consumed  by  men.  In  one  form  or  an- 


other, but  most  generally  in  the  form  of  fume  or 
smoke,  there  is  no  climate  in  which  it  is  not  consumed, 
and  no  nationality  that  has  not  adopted  it.  To  put 
down  its  use  has  equally  baffled  legislators  and  moral- 
ists ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Pope  on  a  higher  subject,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  partaken  of  "  by  saint,  by  savage, 
and  by  sage."  The  civilized  European  and  American 
nations  are  the  smallest  consumers  of  tobacco  of  any 
people,  in  consequence  of  its  being  every  where  with 
them  an  object  of  heavy  taxation,  of  its  being  very 
generally  a  foreign  commodity  or  high-priced,  because 
raised  in  uncongenial  climates,  and,  finally,  its  being 
for  the  most  part  confined  in  use  to  the  male  sex. 
The  duty  on  the  importation  of  raw  tobacco  amounts, 

In  the  United  States  to. . .     30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  Belgium  to 13-9     " 

In  Great  Britain  to 933-3    " 

In  Hanover  to 9-6     " 

In  Holatein  to 10       " 

In  Holland  to 3-5     " 

In  Russia  to 161        " 

In  Switzerland  to 8       " 

In  Zoll-Verein  to 45       " 

— German  Custom  Union. 

Statement  "  respecting  the  Tariff  Duties,  Restrictions, 
Prohibitions,  and  Custom-house  Regulations  applicable 
to  American  Tobacco,  in  the  principal  commercial 
Countries  of  Europe." 

BREMEN  levies  a  Tariff  Duty  of  %  of  1  per  Cent. — Im- 
port dut}-  is  levied  at  the  rate  given  on  the  invoice 
value,  with  the  addition  of  freight  and  insurance 
charges.  All  foreign  vessels  (American  excepted) 
must  be  entered  at  this  port  by  a  licensed  ship-broker, 
the  exemption  in  favor  of  American  vessels  having 
been  conceded  by  the  Bremen  Senate  in  1852. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  levies  a  Duty  of  72  Cents  per  lb.,  and 
5  per  Cent,  additional. — Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  unless  in 
vessels  of  not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  and  into  ports 
approved  by  the  commissioners  of  customs.  These 
ports  are  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Lancaster, 
Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Plymouth,  Newcastle, 
Southampton,  Preston,  and  Swansea,  in  England ; 
Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Greenock,  in  Scotland;  and 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick,  Londonderry, 
Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Drogheda,  in 
Ireland.  Duties  alike  from  all  countries  and  in  all 
bottoms.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was : 


Years. 

Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Population. 

Consump- 
tion per 
Head. 

1821  .  . 
1831  
1841  
1851  

Pounds. 
15,51)8,152 
19,533,841 
22,30!),360 
88,063,078 

3,122,583 
8,»64,89a 

3,5SH.103 
4,485,768 

21,282,960 
24,410,439 
27,019,672 
27,452,262 

Ounces. 
11-71 
12-80 
13-21 
16  -S6 

In  1853  the  duty  amounted  to  .£4,751,780,  or 
$23,000,000. 

FRANCE.  —  Tobacco  a  Government  Monopoly.  —  In 
1629  the  first  duties  on  the  tobacco  trade  were  levied. 
In  1674  Louis  XIV.  established  the  first  monopoly  in 
Europe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  ex- 
cept in  six  departments.  From  1811  to  1852  there 
were  sold  by  the  government  1,308,838,075  Ibs.,  which 
brought  a  clear  revenue  of  (482,288,484.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  were  24  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  June  24. 1822, 
American  produce,  if  imported  direct  to  France  in 
United  States  bottoms,  is  admitted  on  the  payment  of 
the  same  duties  as  apply  to  similar  importations  from 
countries  out  of  Europe  in  French  vessels.  The  origin 
of  the  merchandise  must,  however,  be  duly  authenti- 
cated and  certified  by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation, and  by  the  French  consul.  American  to- 
bacco is  purchased  by  the  commissioners  of  the  regie 
for  the  government  factories,  and  is  admitted  either  in 
French  or  American  vessels  free  of  duty.  In  foreign 
vessels  the  duty  is  -1  S'6  per  100  kilograms  (221  Ibs.). 
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1849 
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The  monopoly  was  established  in  1810  by  imperial  de- 


HOLLAND  levies  a  Duty  of  28  Cents  per  221  Ibs. — If 
imported  direct  from  the  United  States,  admitted  on 
the  same  terms,  whether  in  American  or  national  ves- 
sels. 

SPAIN. — Tobacco  is  a  Government  Monopoly. — The 
gross  receipts  from  the  tobacco  monopoty  in  the 
years  1830-'34  were  $4,950,121,  and  the  net  receipts 
$3,097,147.  The  sold  tobacco  amounted  to  2-4  Ibs. 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  net  receipts  of  1851 
were  $3,100,000.  The  expenses  of  the  administration 
amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value.  Admitted 
at  the  port  of  Malaga  in  American  vessels  at  a  duty  of 
20  cents,  and  in  Spanish  at  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  Ib. 
The  privilege  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Spain  is 
rented  to  individuals,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  about 
$4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  per  annum. 

BELGIUM  levies  a  Duty  o/$l  86  per  221  Ibs. — In  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
the  vessels  of  both  nations  are  equalized  by  treaty. 
In  the  indirect  or  triangular  trade  there  are  discrimin- 
ations, though  frequently  suspended  by  Belgium. 

SARDINIA. — A  Government  Monopoly. — The  annual 
revenue  can  not  be  calculated,  as  the  Italian  states  are 
grouped  in  official  returns  of  commerce. 

AUSTRIA. — A  Government  Monopoly. — The  monop- 
oly exists  since  1784.  The  gain  of  the  government 
amounts  to  76  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  net  re- 
ceipts amounted  in  1851  to  $8,739,421,  and  in  1853  to 
$10,619,106.  The  consumption  in  the  whole  empire 
was,  in  1850,  34,457,513  Ibs. ;  in  1851,  54,217,578  Ibs. ; 
in  1852,  61,805,697  Ibs. ;  in  1853,  57,926,925  Ibs. ;  in 
1854,  62,020,333  Ibs.  When  imported  by  permission 
of  the  government,  the  duty  is  $4  85  per  110  Ibs.,  be- 
sides 97  cents  per  Ib.  for  a  license  to  import. 

SWEDEN  levies  a  Duty  of  5  5-6  per  Ib. — The  duty  is 
over  100  per  cent.,  and  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  diminishing  annually. 

NORWAY  levies  a  Duty  of  4|  cents  per  Ib. — Owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 
Norway,  the  duty  is  about  33'3  per  cent,  less  than  in 
Sweden. 

PORTUGAL. — A  Government  Monopoly.  —  The  raw 
article  for  the  factories  of  the  government  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Brazil,  about  half  a  million  Ibs.  per  an- 
num being  received  from  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  AMERICAN  TO- 
BACCO    EXPORTED     FROM     THE     UNITED    STATES    INTO     THE 

COUNTRIES   DESIGNATED,  WITH  THE  AMOUNTS  OF   DUTIES 
PAID  THEREON,  DURING  THE  COMMERCIAL  YEAR  1855. 


Countries. 

Quantities. 

Duties  paid. 

Bremen  

Great  Britain  
France  

38,058,000  Ibs. 
24,203,000     " 
40,860,000     " 

17,124,000     " 
7,524,000     " 

4,010,000    " 
3,311,000     " 

2,945,000     " 

1,713,000     " 
336,000    " 

$16,652. 
$18,297,468. 
Average  annual  rev- 
enue from  monop- 
oly, $16,000,000. 
$21,695,000. 
Average  annual  rev- 
enue from  monop- 
oly, $4,600,000. 
$33,749. 
No  data  from  which 
to  ascertain  amt.  of 
revenue      derived 
from  monopoly. 
$129,805,  besides  an 
annual     profit     to 
the  regie  of  about 
$7,500,000. 
$88,505. 
No  data  from  which 
to     ascertain     the 
share  of  the   mo- 
nopoly       revenue 
which  this  quanti- 
ty bears;  the  whole 
amount    is    about 
$2,250,000  yearly. 

Holland  

Spain  

Belgium  

Sardinia  

Austria  

Sweden  and  Norway 
Portugal  

The  total  receipts  from  custom  duties  in  France  for 
one  year  (1848),  according  to   official   returns,  were 
146,000,000  francs,  of  which  86,000,000  were  derived 
from  tobacco,  nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  Austrian  empire  contains  36,514,397  inhabitants. 
The  annual  yield  (average)  of  tobacco  in  Austria  is 
estimated  at  79,000,000  Ibs.  The  only  places  where 
the  plant  is  permitted  to  be  grown  are  Hungary,  Gali- 
cia,  the  Tyrol,  and  Venice.  In  Hungary  it  is  the 
leading  staple,  the  annual  crop  reaching  as  high  as 
68,000,000  Ibs.  Of  this  one-third  is  sold  to  the  Aus- 
trian regie,  one-third  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  re- 
maining third  is  consumed  at  home.  The  average 
annual  importation  from  the  United  States  is  from  two 
and  a  halt'  to  three  millions  of  Ibs.  The  regie  clears 
a  profit  of  10  cents  on  each  Ib.  of  raw  tobacco,  and  the 
annual  revenue  to  the  government  is  $7,500,000. 

In  the  states  composing  the  Zoll-Verein  the  annual 
crop  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  55,000,000  Ibs.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  American  tobacco  is  about  $1,800,000 
per  annum.  The  duty  on  raw  tobacco  is  $2  76  per  110 
Ibs.,  which,  if  re-exported,  enjoys  a  drawback  of  $2  20 
per  110  Ibs.  Tobacco  grown  within  the  limits  of  the 
Customs  Union  pays  only  46  cents  for  the  same  quan- 
tity. The  revenues  which  the  government  herefrom 
derives  amount  to  38  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Belgium  produces  annually  about  1,300,000  Ibs.  of 
tobacco,  and  imports  from  9,000,000  to  11,000,000  Ibs. 

Holland  produces  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  Ibs., 
and  imports  annually  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000 
Ibs.  The  tobacco  factories  in  this  country  are  stated 
to  give  employment  to  "  one  million  operatives." 

Bremen  imports  yearly  from  35,000,000  to  50,000,000 
Ibs.  of  tobacco,  most  of  which  is  manufactured  in  that 
city  and  re-exported  to  foreign  markets. 

Hamburg  imports  only  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000 
Ibs.  annually,  most  of  which,  after  being  manufactured, 
is  re-exported. 

The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  Russia  is  about  25,000,000 
Ibs. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain  is  about 
9,000,000  Ibs.,  one-third  of  which  is  imported  for  the 
government  factories  from  the  United  States. 

In  Portugal  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  quantity  of  American  unmanufactured  tobacco 
annually  imported  into  the  principal  commercial  coun- 
tries of  Europe  may  be  thus  stated :  For  each  inhabit- 
ant of  Great  Britain,  14  ounces;  for  each  inhabitant 
of  France,  10  ounces ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Belgium, 
2£  Ibs. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Holland,  2f  Ibs. ;  for 
each  inhabitant  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  5  Ibs. ;  for  each 
inhabitant  of  Hanover,  3J  Ibs. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  2 
Ibs. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  states  of  the  Zoll- 
Verein,  1  Ib. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Russia,  £  ounce  ; 
for  each  inhabitant  of  Austria,  1  ounce ;  for  each  in- 
habitant of  Spain,  3  ounces  ;  and  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Portugal,  1|  ounce.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  to- 
bacco annually  raised  in  these  countries  (exclusive  of 
their  colonies)  is  about  210,000,000  Ibs.  The  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  1850  was  199,752,515  Ibs.— Census  of 1850. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  American  tobacco 
imported  into  Great  Britain  during  a  period  of  three 
years  (1851,  '52,  '53)  was  24,543,334  Ibs.,  on  which  there 
was  levied  an  average  annual  duty  of  $18,554,760. 
The  average  annual  quantity  imported  into  France 
during  the  same  period  was  14,690,000  Ibs. ;  into  Hol- 
land, 18,660,000  Ibs.,  on  which  the  average  annual 
amount  of  duty  was  $24,915  ;  into  Belgium,  4,824,000 
Ibs.,  on  which  the  average  annual  amount  of  duty  was 
$40,600;  and  into  the  Hanse  Towns,  38,637,667  Ibs., 
on  which  was  paid  an  average  annual  amount  of 
$12,643  91. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption 
per  head  of  male  population  over  18  years  of  age ;  also 
net  revenue  from  tobacco,  and  tax  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  countries  Steuer-Verein, 
Zoll-Verein,  and  Belgium,  in  their  respective  order, 
are  the  largest  consumers  per  head  of  tobacco ;  and 
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1850 
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that  England,  the  Papal  States,  and  Spain,  in  their  or- 
der, produce  the  greatest  net  revenue  per  head : 


Countries. 

Average 

(  '.'NMimp- 
tion. 

Net  Revenue. 

Per  Head. 

Austria              

I'uuiuU 
C,  I.. 

6,062,050 

Cents. 

26  1-3 

Zoll-Vi'iviu  

9-75 

1,482,800 

5  1-2 

Stni,  r-Vi-ri'in      (lIan-> 
over  and  Oldenburg,  - 
now  udded  to  former)) 

12-50 
5-50 

62,100 
15,201,780 

3  1-20 
43 

2-50 

1,421,400 

2  1-3 

3-50 

1,520,700 

4G  2-3 

Spain  

4-75 

6,340,410 

43  2-5 

Sardinia  

2-75 

l,23o,<  r,o 

27  1-4 

2-50 

4-21  :::>o 

•>4  SMO 

Papal  States  

2  '00 

l,4StV-f';l 

50  2-5 

Two  Sicilies  

842,110 

7  1-2 

England  

4-10 

21,7:;5,000 

78  4-5 

Hi.lland  

8-25 

31,050 

1 

Belgium  

9-00 

14'  i,070 

3  1-5 

1  ii'innark  

8-00 

52,440 

2  1-3 

Sweden  

4-37 

73,8:10 

2  1-3 

Norway  

6-41 

110,010 

4  1-3 

United  States"  

7-60 

— Cor.  Nat.  Intelligencer. 

*  Hypothetically. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Report,  the 
number  of  Ibs.  of  tobacco  in  the  year  1850,  produced 
per  acre,  \vas  as  follows  :  Kentucky,  575  Ibs. ;  Marj-- 
land,  G50  Ibs. ;  Missouri,  775  Ibs. ;  Ohio,  730  Ibs. ;  Ten- 
nessee, 750  Ibs. ;  Virginia,  GGO  Ibs.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  acres  for  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  the  same  time 
was  -100,000,  which  at  an  average  of  600  Ibs.,  five  acres 
would  produce  240,000,000  Ibs.  annually.  The  gross 
product  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$13,982,686,  being  about  one  half  the  duty  levied  on 
Great  Britain  on  27,000,000  Ibs.  only.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  produces  tobacco  more  or  less.  Dela- 
ware, Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  produce  so 
little  that  it  was  not  enumerated  in  the  year  1850. 

THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS   or   TOBACCO   INTO  Tm?  UNITED  STATES   FOB   TIIE 
YEAES  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S53,  '54,  '55. 


Raw  State. 

Snuff,  etc. 

Cigars. 

1853. 

Cuba  

Oth.  placet* 
Total... 
1854. 
.  'ubu  
Oth.  places 
Total... 

1855. 

"uba  
Oth.  places 
Total... 

Lbs. 

713,342 

Dollare. 

704,529 
91,274 

Lbs. 
1,650 
40,432 

Dolls. 
285 
7,215 

M. 
777,044 
104,443 

Dollars. 
2,896,620 
415,315 

5,008,872 

4,552,187 

810,426 

,855,803 

700,371 
94,^25 

42,082 

18,068 
74,791 

7,500 

•  2,369 
11,647 

881,487 

71,882 
81,636 

3,311,925 

2,760,229 
623,807 

5,362,613 

3,713,786 
641.1IS 

7!>4,8J6 

523,112 
90,('64 

1)2,85.) 

600 
21,753 

14,016 

55 
4,674 

153,513 

157,309 
218,710 

3,384,036 

2,531,453 
907,544 

4,3fi3,104 

614,076 

22,359 

4,721) 

376,019 

3,438,997 

Raw  tobacco,  1855 $523,112         $DO/>04 

Snuff 53  4,674 

Cigars 2,531,453      3,43S,!!97 

Total $3,054,618    $3,534,635 

From  this  we  see  that,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
all  our  foreign  tobacco  comes  from  Cuba,  and  of  this 
four-fifths  is  in  cigars. 

EXPORTS  op  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEARS  1853,  1854,  and  1855. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  TUB  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  TO- 
BACCO EXPORTED  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1821  TO  1857,  INCLU- 
SIVE. 


Years. 

Hogsheads. 

Value. 

A*  flu^'o 
Hc,i;.-.l...u.l. 

1821  
1822  

66,858 
83  169 

$5,643,962 

1323  

99,009 

6  28°  672 

1824  

77  KS'5 

4  855  5IM3 

1825  

75  184 

6  115  623 

1826  

64  098 

5  347  ''us 

1827  

100  025 

6'577'l23 

1828  

96  278 

5  260  %o 

1S2J  

77  131 

4  98'>  '174 

1830  

83  810 

1831  

SO  718 

4  802  S'lS 

1832  

106  806 

5  909  760 

T»  17 

1833  

83  153 

5  755  968 

1834  

87  97'» 

6  59  r>  305 

1835  

94  353 

8  9r>0  r>77 

1836  

109*042 

10  058  640 

1837  

100  232 

5  7  5  i','7 

1S3S  

100  51)3 

1S39  

18,9!  5 

1840  

119  4*4 

9  883  957 

1-41  

147  828 

12  576  703 

•-"»  I'T 

1842  

158  710 

0  54o  755 

1843  

94  454 

4  650  o7o 

49  24 

1844  

163,042 

8  397  255 

51  50 

1845  

147  168 

7  469  81') 

50  75 

1846  

147  !  98 

8  478  270 

57  23 

1347  

135,762 

7  24''  OsO 

63  34 

1848  

130,665 

7  551*122 

57  78 

1S4'»  

101  521 

5  804  2o7 

57  17 

1850  

145,7-29 

9*05]  '(y>3 

68  28 

1851  

!)5,'.'45 

0  2V>  251 

96  09 

1S52  

137  097 

10  031  'S3 

73  IT 

1853  

15')  853 

11  319  310 

7A  R1 

1854  

126  107 

10  016  046 

7'*  4° 

1855  

*150  213 

14  712'468 

1856  

116  '62 

1S57  
Total  

156,848 
4,107,502 

20,662,772 
$301,191,715 

132  40 

*  In  addition  to  this  export  of  150,213  hogsheads  for  the  nn- 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  there  was  an  export  of  1'2, '-'13 
bales  and  13,306  cases,  the  value  of  which  is  included  in  the 
general  sum  of  $14,712,468. 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 


Domestic. 

1853. 

Hhds. 

Cases.  |  Bales. 

Dollars. 

llaiise  Towns  

38,058 
17,124 
23,841 
40,866 
30.324 

1,490 

27 
248 
2.1)05 
8,696 

2,467 
98 
50 
379 
9,41'.! 

2,497,730 
1.068,782 
3,468,188 

4,103,505 
3,574.220 

Holland  

England  

France  ... 

Other  places  

Total  domestic  

150,213 

13,366 

12.913 

131,279 

14,712,468 
14,110 

Total  domestic  and  foreign 
exports,  Ibs  

14,726,584 

Domestic. 

Tnhd«. 

854. 

H 

Dollars. 

Hhds. 

Dollan. 

Hanse  Towns  

35,ji5S 
25,070 
17,435 
15,162 

32,0x2 

2,182,549 
1,350,336 
2,116,722 
1,853,719 

3,013,720 

53,:-t51 

31.226 

15,7:0 
36,091 

2,822,;54S 
1,110,808 
8,285,929 

1,070,588 
3,020,653 

Holland  

France  

Other  places  

Total  domestic  .  .  . 
Foreign,  all  places  .... 
Total     domestic     and 
foreign  exports,  Ibs. 

126,107 

677,009 

10,016,046 
95,938 

15i,  853 
501,447 

11,319,31!" 
84,364 

10,111,(>84 

11,403,983 

Domestic. 

18U. 

ISM 

Snuff. 

Value. 

Snuff. 

Maniifncl'd. 

Value. 

Snuff. 

Munufarfd. 

Value. 

England  

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2,842,56S 

1,184,964 

l,o:.0,7o" 
1,160,858 
3.798,688 

$867,804 
K9,788 
186,299 

166,099 
272,475 
487,035 

Lbs. 
10 
7,773 
18,984 
2,571 
3,718 
2,336 

Lb». 

1,457,834 

2,530,323 
1,353.382 

652,41.8 
3,850,845 

$304,685 
58,340 
376,166 

181.009 
126,014 
515,124 

Lb«. 

14;.'  is 
18,8  o 

Lbs. 

2,799,419 

878,1  01 
1,858,81  r, 

,852.709 
1,139.264 
3,595,123 

4'J.'.'T8 
341.:  17  5 

457,706 

British  Went  Indies    

17,112 
7,049 
1,485 
2,068 
11,927 

<  'anada  

P.riti.-h  American  Colonies     

Australia  

other  places  
Total  

10,561,6'.)2 

$1,670,.'  00 
228,390 

36,287 
7.755 

10,278,152 
473,108 

$1.550,327 
200,466 

"z 

9,625,282  $1,500.068 
1'.  2,593 

Foreign,  all  places  

and  foreign  exports.  . 

>  :a.o4-_- 

$1,750,793 

$1,692,661 

Agreeably  to  official  statements  received  at  the  200,000  hogsheads,  of  1200  Ibs.  each,  of  which  foreign 
State  Department  at  Washington,  the  annual  average  countries  annually  take  1(52,000  hogsheads,  leaving 
produce  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Ohio,  Virginia,  j  about  40,000  per  annum  for  our  home  consumption, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  is  estimated  at  -which  are  manufactured  into  fine  cut,  smoking,  and 


TOB 


1851 


TOB 


chewing,  plug  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff.  But  a 
very  small  quantity  is  now  used  of  these  crops  for  the 
making  of  cigars,  as  the  manufacturing  of  common 
grades  of  cigars  has  almost  entirely  ceased  in  this 
country,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
The  average  crops  of  the  last  few  years  have  been 
under  the  above  estimate,  the  exportations  smaller,  the 
home  consumption  for  the  above  uses  somewhat  larger; 
and  foreign  consumers  of  these  kinds  have  been  com- 
pelled to  substitute  other  foreign  tobaccos,  not  as  de- 
sirable to  them  as  our  produce,  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  deliveries.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that 
of  the  largest  product  of  tobacco  of  our  own  growth  but 
one-fourth  is  required  to  supply  the  home  demand, 
while,  if  the  production  could  be  doubled,  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  ready  customers  for  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  as  our  tobacco  leaf  is  of  such  peculiar  style  and  qual- 
ity, that,  like  cotton,  or  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
no  other  soil  producing  the  same ;  and  therefore  its 
culture  is  confined  to  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  attempts  in  others  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Be- 
sides the  above  described  sorts  of  leaf  tobacco,  five 
States  of  the  Union  produce  a  limited  quantity  of  leaf, 
mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  namely, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Florida.  The  average  yield  in  these  States  has  been 
of  late  years  as  follows  : 

In  Connecticut 5,000  cases  of  350  Ibs.  each. 

In  New  York 2,000     "  "  " 

In  Ohio 5,000     "  "  " 

In  Pennsylvania 2,0l>0     "  "  " 

In  Florida 2,000     "  "  " 

Total 10,000     li  "  " 

Deduct  from  the  above  one  quarter,  or  4000  cases, 
of  the  most  inferior  grades,  called  fillers,  and  now  used 
mostly  for  the  cutting  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  it  leaves 
12,000  cases,  or  about  4,000,000  Ibs.  for  the  use  of  the 
cigar-maker.  In  former  years,  about  one-third  of  i 
these  crops  were  bought  for  exportation,  chiefly  by 
German  buyers ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
sumption for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  has  so  consider- 
ably increased,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  first  four 
States  very  little  is  exported — our  manufacturers  pay- 
ing higher  prices  than  exporters  are  willing  to  give ;  ! 
and  only  of  the  crop  of  Florida,  about  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  is  annually  exported,  leaving  from  three  to  three 
and  one  half  millions  of  Ibs.  of  leaf  of  our  own  growth, 
called  Spanish  seed-leaf  tobacco,  for  the  home  con- 
sumption of  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

The  manufacturing  of  cigars,  at  prices  to  rival  the 
foreign  fabric,  having  become  next  to  impossible,  a 
great  many  operatives,  who  made  fair  wages  for  their 
own  and  their  families'  support,  were  forced,  in  conse- 
quence, to  turn  to  other  emplo3rments,  particularly  so 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  Other  manufac- 
turers gave  their  attention  to  better  grades  of  cigars, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  medium  between  the 
common  German  and  finer  and  high-priced  Havana 
cigar.  The  American  cigar-makers,  being  noted  for 
their  excellent  workmanship  and  tasty  style  of  pack- 
ing, succeeded  in  furnishing  an  article  as  handsomely 
made  as  the  fine  Havana,  similar  to  it  in  appearance 
and  flavor,  although  not  of  as  fine  a  quality,  at  a  more 
moderate  price  than  the  latter,  as  palatable  to  the  great 
majority  of  smokers,  who  are  disinclined  to  use  the 
common  German  fabric,  and,  finding  the  genuine  Ha- 
vana too  expensive,  content  themselves  with  the  fair 
medium,  and  thus  became  the  great  patrons  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  This  class  of  cigars  are  made  from 
onr  own  seed  leaf  and  Florida  tobacco  for  wrappers, 
and  from  Havana,  Sagua,  Cuba  or  Yara  (all  the  prod- 
uce of  the  island  of  Cuba),  for  fillers,  and  now  the  con- 
sumption of  this  sort  reaches  300  to  400  millions  of 
cigars  a  year,  varying  in  prices  from  $12  to  $22  per 
thousand.  From  1848  to  1851,  five  thousand  cases  of 
seed-leaf  wrappers  annually  were  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  cigar-makers  for  home  use  ;  the  value 


of  seed-leaf  wrappers  ruling  at  10  to  15  cents,  and 
fillers  4  to  5J  cents ;  leaving  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
port, principally  to  Germany,  to  be  returned  to  us  as 
a  rival  of  our  own  offspring  in  the  shape  of  low-priced 
German  cigars.  Since  1852,  almost  the  entire  crops 
of  seed-leaf  tobacco  have  been  manufactured  at  home 
into  Spanish  cigars — prices  for  seed-leaf  wrappers  rang- 
ing at  20  to  35  cents,  and  fillers  at  10  to  13  cents  per  lb., 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  importation  and 
consumption  of  its  needful  concomitant,  the  Spanish 
tobacco  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  fillers,  has  taken 
place. 

The  importations  of  this  sort  of  tobacco  were — 
In  1851),  25,000  Ibs. ;  value,  $300,000,  duty  paid  under  $90,000 
In  1851, 23,000  275,000          "  80,000 

In  1852, 35,000  420.000  '  ]-J,P,HIII) 

In  1853, 35,000  52(1,000  '  120,000 

In  1854, 42,000  520,000  '  150,000 

In  1855, 45,000  550,000  '  165,000 

In  1856, 40,000  600,000  '  180,000 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  export  of  leaf  tobacco 
and  cigars  from  Cuba,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  for  cigar  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption, we  give  the  following  statement : 

QUANTITIES  OP  LEAP  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS  EXPORTED  FROM 
CUBA  FEOM  1S4S  TO  1S54,  BOTII  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Leaf 
Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Years. 

Leaf 
Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

1S4S.. 
1849.. 
1850.  . 
1S51.. 

Pounds. 
6,215,630 
4,019,133 
7,978,148 
9,436,591 

M. 
161,480 
123,720 
212,640 
270.313 

1852.. 
1353.. 
1854.. 

Pounds. 

0,737,443 
8,039,7:)7 
9,808,150 

M. 
142,567 
237,350 
251,313 

From  this  we  see  that  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco 
from  Cuba  has  been  steadily  increasing,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  exports  of  cigars. 

Added  to  this  we  give  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
the  island  of  Porto  Eico,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
is  imported  into  and  used  in  this  country : 


1848 2.457,449 

184:) 2,43' i,540 

1850 2,973,308 


Years.  Pounds. 

1S51 6,478,084 

1852. 5,505,739 

1853 3,703,457 

The  fact  has  now  become  incontrovertible,  that  to 
sustain  this  branch  of  industry,  the  use  of  the  liner 
grades  of  foreign  material,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  own  product,  is  indispensable.  The  census  return 
of  1850  gives  the  number  of  tobacconists  and  cigar- 
makers  in  the  United  States  as  10,823. 


SUUes  and  Territories. 

1840. 

1850. 

Pounds. 

273,302 

Pounds. 

164,990 

Arkansas  

148,430 

218,936 

California  

1,000 

55,550 

7,800 

471,657 

1,267,624 

272 

Florida  

75,274 

99S,614 

Georgia  

162,894 

423,924 

Illinois  

564,326 

841,394 

Indiana  

1,820,306 

1,044,620 

Iowa  

8,076 

6,041 

53,436,909 

55,501,196 

119,824 

26,873 

30 

Maryland  

24,816,012 

21,407,497 

64,?55 

133,246 

1,602 

1,245 

83,471 

49,960 

9,067,013 

17,113,734 

115 

59 

1,022 

310 

744 

83,18!) 

North  Carolina  

16,772,359 

11,084,786 

Ohio           ...                   

5,942,275 

10,454,449 

325,018 

912,651 

Rhode  Island  

317 

South  Carolina  

51,511) 

74,285 

29,550,432 

20,148,932 

Texas   

66,897 

Vermont  

585 

Virginia  

75,347,106 

56,803,227 

115 

1,263 

•£  02    (New  Mexico  

8,467 
325 

H»    (Utah  

70 

Total  

221,1<!5,41!) 

201,350,603 

TOB 


1852 
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A  COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF  THE   STOCKS,  IMPORTS,  AND   DELIVERIES    OK  TOBACCO   IN    LIVERPOOL   THE   LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


Stock  lit  January. 

import*. 

Deli-. 

Stock  31st 
Decem- 
ber. 

Virginia. 

New 
Orleans. 

Baltimore. 

Other 
Porto. 

Total. 

Home  U«e. 

Ireland. 

Kiport. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1848... 

1849... 
1860... 
1861.  .  . 

18,453 
16,119 

16,355 
17,452 

B263 

6785 
2162 
10SO 

6676 
6833 
6422 

r>932 

1465 

1224 

532 

1587 
2507 
1205 

10,477 
13,205 
12,556 
10,041 

4911 
4945 
4633 
5253 

3357 
2970 
2783 
2329 

2355 
2781 
2012 
2637 

2188 
2273 
2031 
2233 

12,811 
12,'J69 
11,459 
12,452 

10,119 
16,355 
17,452 
15  041 

1852... 

15,041 

3057 

7S19 

1437 

980 

13,293 

5243 

3591 

2602 

313S 

14,574 

]';  7r,o 

1853... 

13,760 

2723 

8496 

650 

2410 

14,278 

4S55 

3126 

2843 

3191 

14,015 

14  023 

1854... 

14,023 

4420 

6173 

1359 

1003 

12,955 

5274 

3552 

8858 

3267 

14,751 

1°  •'"" 

1855... 

12,227 

5043 

3817 

1345 

882 

11,087 

4516 

3357 

2430 

2796 

13,099 

10,215 

1S56.  .  . 

10,215 

5953 

3373 

2943 

676 

12,945 

4275 

3549 

1902 

254-) 

V2.271 

10,889 

1857.  .  . 

10,889 

3654 

5203 

2065 

1082 

12,004 

5070 

3728 

2056 

2501 

13,355 

9,538 

The  total  annual  sales  at  Liverpool  and  their  distribution  were  as  follows : 


1850. 

1851. 

I860.        |        1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

J*  or  home  use  

7,553 
3,579 
2,145 
8,312 
21,533 

5,253 

2,329 
2,233 
2,637 
12,452 

5,243 
3,591 
3,138 
2,602 

14.574 

4,855 
3,126 

3,191 
2,843 
14,015 

5,274 
3,552 
3,267 
2,658 
14,751 

4,516 
3,357 
2,796 
2,430 
13,01)9 

4,275 
3,540 
2,545 
1,91,2 
12,271 

5,070 
3,728 
2,501 
2,056 
13,355 

For  Ireland  and  Scotland  

Coastwise  

For  exportation  
Total  sales  

DELIVERIES  OUT  OP  STOKE  IN  1857. — LIVERPOOL. 


Virginia 
Leaf. 

Slcinnit'il. 

Western 
Leaf. 

Western 
Stemmed. 

Maryland. 

Total  Hogs- 
heads, etc. 

34') 
1941 
265 
1039 
3594 

231 
1125 
1131 
48 
2595 

254 
113 
327 
938 
1632 

1!)01 
540 
625 

3075 

2275 

'l53 
31 
2453 

5,070 
3,728 
8,601 
2,056 
13,355 

For  Ireland  and  Scotland  

For  coastwise  

For  exportation  
Total  

ESTIMATED  STOCK  AT  LIVERPOOL  ON  SALE  EXCLUSIVE  OP  THAT  HELD  IN  THE  CHANNELS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 
Of  Virginia  leaf. 1174  against  2110  in  1850,  1G16  ia  1855,  1257  in  1854,     977  in  1853    1  403  in  1S52 

"         stemmed 1086       "      1634        "        1352        "        829        "       1217        "       1123       •' 

Of  Western  leaf. 1341       "        763        "         347        "       1147        "       4,039        "       2'l75       •' 

"         stemmed 3237       "      2502        "       4449        "      5308        "       4,600        "       5330       " 

OfMaryland 773       "      1221        "         528        "        608        "          732        "          989       " 


Total 7611 


8230 


82^2 


11149 


11,565 


11,110 


PARTICULARS  OP  LEAP  AND  STEMMED  TOBACCO  IMPORTED  DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS,  AND  THE  STOCK  ON  SALE  AT  THE 

CLOSE  OP  EACH  YEAR — IMPORTS. 


1848. 

1849. 

I860. 

3851. 

1852. 

1853. 

5854. 

1866. 

1856. 

1657. 

Virginia  leaf  

1,855 
1,679 
1,364 
5,556 
23 
10,477 

4.082 
2,056 
2,530 
4,473 
64 
13,205 

644 
1,793 
3,335 
5,34S 
1,436 
12,556 

1,242 

1,040 
1,971 
4,565 
1,223 
10,041 

1,654 
1,541 

2,282 
6,878 
1,938 

13.233 

1,243 
1,668 
5,087 
4,963 
1,317 
14,278 

1,932 
2,421 
1,160 
5,651 
1,791 
12,955 

2,<i92 
2,511 
1,209 
3,012 
1,303 
11,087 

4,072 
2,652 
1,393 
2,184 
2,644 
12,945 

2,275 
2,236 
2,205 
3,342 
1,948 
12,004 

"        stemmed  

Kentucky  leaf.  

Maryland  and  Ohio  
Total  

STOCKS  ON  HAND  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


1848. 

1810.       [      1850.       |       1851.       |       1852. 

1853. 

1R54. 

1855. 

1856.      1 

2,852 
3,638 
2,225 
7,380 
24 
16,119 

4.170 
8,663 

3,123 
6,450 
51 
16,355 

•j,;;s  i 
2,494 
4,075 
7,240 
1,263 
17,452 

2.254 
1,616 
2,928 
7,542 
701 
15,041 

1,634 
1,356 
2,761 
6,779 
1,230 
13,760 

1,146 
1,342 
4,5-22 
5,806 
1.207 
14,023 

1,538 
1,160 
1,974 
6,440 
1,115 
12,227 

2,178 
1,541 
516 
4,960 
1,020 
10,215 

2,631 
1,820 
!>04 
3,410 
2,034 
10,889 

1312 
1461 

3H77 
15-21 
C538 

Maryland,  etc  
Total  

I860. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

185T. 

Stocks  in  London,  31st  Decembe 

26,647 
17,452 
1.S70 
1,985 
1,600 

22,863 
15,041 
1,200 
1,370 
950 

18,090 
13,760 
2,400 
1,400 
1,200 

17,455 
14,023 
2,'2(lO 
1,500 
1,400 

11,384 
12,227 
2,100 
1,300 
900 

10.041 
10,220 
1.700 
1,800 
1,100 

11,101 
10,889 
1.512 
1.1)21 
1,000 

10,826 
9.538 
1,600 
770 
860 

"         Bristol,  Hull,  and  New 
"         Scotland 

castle  

"         Ireland  

Total  in  Great  Britain  

40,554 

41,4-24  |  36,850 

86,578 

27,911 

24861 

26,423  |  23,094 

1857. 
3065 

5420-84S5 
6086 


Paraguay :  1856. 

Stock  on  1st  January 6337 

Imported  during  12  months  1287—7624 
Delivered             "              "  4553 

Stock  on  31st  December 3065  bales  2339 

Greek  and  Turkey :  1856.  1857. 

Stock  on  1st  January 5022  245S 

Imported  during  12  months  2543—7565  9547—12005 

Delivered  "  6107  6063 

Stock  on  31st  December. . .  2458  bales  5937 

It  may  be  here  stated,  as  important  to  the  export 
trade  of  tobacco,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  tariff  duties  on  tobacco  in  Europe,  that  the  Nor- 
wegian tariff,  which  differs  in  many  essential  particu- 
lars from  that  of  Sweden,  admits  tobacco  considerably 
lower ;  and,  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  advantages 
resulting  from  different  weights,  it  is  found  that  to- 
bacco blades  may  be  imported  into  Norway  at  a  rate 
nearly  33-3  per  cent,  less  than  into  Sweden. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prices  current  at 
Liverpool,  December  31,  for  the  years  1855,  '56,  '57: 


Liverpool  Prices. 

1855. 

18f,6. 

1857. 

Virginia  leaf: 
Ordinary  and  faded  
Ordinary  sound  
Fair  leafy,  dry  
Good  substance  
Fine  Irish  

Xomin. 
5J@  .. 
6  @  .. 
6j@  .. 
7  ®  7j 

6  @Nom 
8  @  .. 
9  @    9J 
10  @  .  . 
10  @  11 

Nominal. 
T4@  8 

9  @  91 
10  @10^ 

Stemmed  : 
<  inlinary  short  dry  

N'omin. 
7}@  8 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

10    (.111 

Good  do.  with  substance.  . 
Fine  Irish  

8!@  9 
9j@10 

14  @  15 

12  @  .. 
12  @13f 

Western  lent': 
Ordinary  
Middling  to  fine,  dark  
Fine  dry  mid  colory  
Stemmed  : 
Ordinary-  
Middlin"       

5!@  6i 
OJ@  .. 

n®  .. 

*!  tn~ 

Nominal. 
10  @  .. 
10  (if,  11 

Nominal. 
7j@  8^ 
9  @10&11 

10  (5).  .. 

S!(<f,  9 

12  (S.13 

Maryland  s  : 
Dry  leafy  and  sweet  

6j@  .. 

8  @  8j 

8  @    8* 
9  ®  11 

7  @  8 

9  <«H> 

9  @  10 

Greek  and  Turkey  

.@  .. 

81®  .. 

6  @10 

TOB 


1853 


TOB 


IMPORTS  OP  TOBACCO  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING  JCNE  30,  1857. 


Iliiniani 

factored. 

Snu 

ff. 

c 

gun. 

ence   mpor  e 

I'ounclH. 

Value. 

Founds. 

Value. 

Tlmusnnil. 

Value. 

264 

$40 

Danish  West  Indies        

4 

$87 

2,143 

478 

2,320 

$364 

13,251 

58,205 

32S,514 

45,623 

6,036 

1(121 

89,360 

275,329 

Holland  

66,045 

8,965 

3,205 

64'J 

55,171 

168,698 

2 

8 

2 

12 

10 

82 

106,035 

12,514 

1,181 

143 

198,469 

600,168 

32.0T4 

3,705 

134 

73 

536 

4,009 

74 

615 

Gibraltar                             

120 

545 

37 

643 

British  West  Indies     

16,801 

2,310 

1115 

44 

10 

169 

14,070 

974 

68 

343 

1  530 

4,655 

British  East  Indies        

31,015 

824 

302 

2,009 

27,798 

3,241 

824 

321 

37,873 

138,989 

70 

382 

French  West  Indies  

1 

10 

936 

79 

562,430 

57,837 

7,731 

60,828 

5,536,630 

972,567 

138,307 

2,506,743 

Porto  Rico  

11,629 

1,170 

42 

378 

Two  Sicilies  

25 

5 

Austria  

13 

6 

Turkey  in  Asia  

13,927 

2.444 

2 

21 

8 

146 

Hayti  

275,229 

42,613 

San  Domingo  

125,045 

15,182 

12 

240 

Mexico  

1  IT,  550 

12,359 

260 

1,479 

Central  Republic  

256 

34 

36 

313 

1,142,236 

155,385 

13,547 

384,530 

Venezuela  

150,712 

18,320 

12 

82 

Brazil  

1,768 

260 

31 

44 

Chili  

10,500 

1,722 

780 

3,545 

1,025 

189 

China  

2,385 

7,839 

Total,  year  1856-'7  

8,574,632 

$1,358,835 

13,933 

$2626 

560,043 

$4,221,096 

EXPORTS  OP  TUB  MANUFACTURES  OF  DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

Snuff. 

Tobacco. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

6,000 
66,54') 
81,224 
84,302 
16,143 
104,622 
4,175 
4,000 
836,819 
52,131 
133,235 
166,359 
1,471,030 
1,130,803 
290,835 
29,102 
30,271 
463,352 
1,032,456 
243,826 
65,676 
71,681 
39,146 
10,960 
27,022 
200,07-2 
130,431 
6,455 
280 
5,051 
10,175 
7,817 
68,029 
52,151 
35,4'>5 
1,465 
70,232 
97,402 
35,798 
32,433 
13,303 
122,301 
19  108 

$700 
13,5(19 
16,469 
18,826 
2,292 
23,401 
683 
837 
186,378 
8,608 
20,871 
32.642 
303,140 
206,600 
47,568 
5,205 
3,590 
72,639 
235,128 
39,357 
10,180 
11,751 
6,541 
589 
3,!)62 
32,673 
21,756 
1,222 
30 
992 
1,676 
847 
19,174 
9,945 
7,149 
311 
11,103 
14,376 
6,003 
4,520 
2,003 
16,936 
4,680 
6,214 
10,082 
3,587 

64 
120 

$64 
120 

Bremen  

Holland                   .... 

Dutch  West  Indies  

1,300 

234 

England  

Scotland  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

14,560 
861 

16,588 

3,507 
134 
2,743 

British  N.  Am.  Possess. 
British  West  Indies  

British  Guiana  

Brit.  Possess,  in  Africa  . 
British  Australia  
British  East  Indies  .... 

l6,'l40 

l',285 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 
France  on  the  Mediter'n 
French  N.  Am.  Possess. 
Spain  on  the  Mediterr'n 

1,296 
500 
725 
200 

648 
49 
208 
120 

Cuba  

96 

48 

Porto  Rico  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  .  . 
Azores   

Sardinia  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

400 

94 

Ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

14 

2,577 

4 
2,093 

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  .  . 

Chili  

800 

100 

Peru  

Sandwich  Islands  
China  

100 

15 

33,183 
35,682 
16,510 

Whale-fisheries  

Total,  1856-'7  

50,401 

$11,526  7,456,666 

$1,447,027 

We  now  add  a  summary  of  foreign  tobacco,  showing 
together  the  aggregate  export  trade  for  1856-7  : 


Whither  exported. 

Cigars. 

Manufactured,  other 
thnn  Snuff  nnd  Cipara. 

M. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

36 
64 
85 
49 
217 
64 
141 

$1)43 
686 
1,018 
1.464 
3,394 
1,653 
2,438 

'5,000 

14,76.) 

280,024 
651,730 

'  '  'ill 

2,408 

49',602 
126,177 

Russian  Poss.  in  \.  Am. 
Sweden  and  Norway  .  .  . 
Danish  West  Indies  

Bremen  

Other  German  ports.  .  .  . 

Holland  

72 
60 
38 
214 
281 
80 
4 
1,746 
183 
66 
40 
24 
651 
10 
362 
15 
-11 
15 
61 
6 
71 
9 

1,083 
1,285 
465 
8,715 
7,047 
1,018 
320 
33,141 
2,217 
657 
947 
530 
13,585 
107 
6,76!) 
236 
208 
372 
1,580 
16S 
527 
820 

51,149 

151,391 
25,153 

10,400 
'9,480 

"  "50 

8,091 

32',003 
5,025 

'  l',689 
'  V,903 
""ll 

Dutch  West  Indies  
Dutch  Guiana  

Scotland  

Malta  

Canada  

British  N.  Am.  Possess. 
British  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
British  Honduras  
British  Poss.  in  Africa.  . 
British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic.  . 
France  on  the  Mediter'n 
French  N.  Am.  Possess. 
French  West  Indies.  .  .  . 
Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

Cape  do  Verd  Islands  .  . 
Sardinia      

50 
10 
43 
121 
128 
51 
462 
1,2^9 

781 
159 
505 
1,752 
1.70!) 
621 
8,499 
32,704 

'i,bi5 

1,500 

'"243 
1,449 

Turkey  in  Europe  

Ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

Mexico  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

739 
113 
110 

985 
534 
1,808 
15 

25 

20,427 
2,908 
3,595 
30,274 
17,650 
16,5^0 
342 

6o:> 

3,000 

45,000 
"500 

507 

il',816 
'"51 

Uruguay,  or  Cispl.  Rep. 
Buenos  Ayres  

Chili  

Peru  

Sandwich  Islands  
China  

Whale-fisheries  

Total  

11,168 

$227,143 

1,250,161  $241,385 

From  warehouse  . 

6,241 

4,927 

118,786 
108,357 

852,877]    165,518 
397,284,  '  75,867 

Not  from  warehouse.  .  .  . 

TOK 


1854 


TON 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  TOIIACCO  FKOM  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 
FOB  TIIK  YEAH  KNDIXG  ,IuNE  30,  1S5T. 

Whither  exported. 

rtimiini 

fncturi-d.                 Snuff. 

Pounds. 

Value.     Pounds.    Value. 

Bremen  

11,651 
816 
11,170 
51,233 

$1 

2 

9 

680 

188    
123      780     $156 
750 

Chili    

Peru  

r 

>00       200 

SO        (IQ'W, 

Sandwich  Islands  
Total 

2,807 
77  70S 

646    . 

$14  2S7    li. 

From  warehouse  
Not  from  warehouse  

72,660 
5,103 

13,136      500        200 
1,151      780        156 

EXPORTS  OP  UNMANUFACTURED  DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  FROM  TUF. 
UNITED  .STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Whither  exported. 

Hhds. 

0 

Bales. 

Value. 

Asiatic  Russia  

10 

$ 
300 

1,200 
84,871 

1,932 

16,275 

isjois 

131,720 
4,916,3::6 

1,969,008 
3,036 
T,849 
904,257 
4,6n4,105 
131,857 
'20.4  7 
65,841 
119,802 
181,964 
23,786 
114,01> 
6.365 
28,708 
56,976 
22.S81 
400 
9S5,o:  2 
3US,709 
16 
107,380 
20,377 
1,092,414 
87,681 
5,')12 
3,212 
27,000 
121,359 
4,2"0 
22,471 
f82,l24 
337,40 
875,20S 
151,0  5 
1,035,893 
2,091 
10,188 
402,  ('69 
!i7,760 
2,740 
36,345 
28,226 
14,462 
1,096 
1,085 
23,018 
269 
4,808 
1,686 

Uus^mn  I'ossess.  in  N.  Am... 
Sweden  and  Norway  

'  '395 

9 
63 

58 
633 
46,045 
27,755 
15 
59 
6,346 
29,376 
8-22 

40 

f 

Swedish  West  Indies  

Denmark  

1  lanish  West  Indies  

1 
230 
390 

213 

174 
326 
3,524 
190 
25 

'  688 
92 

Hamburg  

Bremen  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

Belgium  
England  

Scotland  

Ireland  

100 
332 
766 
811 
137 
550 
26 
133 
14 
165 

942 
199 
1981 
13 
15 

ioo 

202 
20 
14 

'"s 

25 
46C 

'  '23! 
60 

'  '120 

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Canada  

Other  British  X.  A.  Possess.. 
British  West  Indies  

British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

British  Possessions  in  Africa 
British  Australia  

British  Kast  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  
France  on  the  Mediterranean 
French  N.  Amer.  Possessions 
French  West  Indies  

10,145 

1,824 

'  '030 
95 
7,436 
117 
26 
18 
125 

40 
121 
1 
24 

French  Guiana  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Canary  Islands  

Cuba  

"5 

Porto  liico  

Portugal  

876 
22 
82 
5,14) 

Madeira  

Cape  do  Verd  Islands  

71 

92 

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

2,033 

Two  s  icilies  

4,144 

Austria  

1,5I>8 
5,054 
33 
41 

l,72i 
88 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy 
Turkey  in  hurope  

Turkey  in  Asia  

'S5 

P54 

202 
984 
3,995 
100 
1,660 
41 
9 

Ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

Mexico  

New  Granada  

579 

Venezuela  

150 
SO 
5 

Brazil  

Uruguay,  or  Cicplatiue  Kep.  . 
Argentine  Republic.  .  . 

75 

Chili  

3 
3 

ill 

50 

1,157 

'  '  20 
12 

Peru  

"andwieh  Islands  

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific  . 
Total,  year  1856-'7  

15G.S4S  5031 

14,432  20,200,722 

— For  articles  on  tobacco,  see  American  Quarter/;/  Re- 
>•<•  "\  ix.  13G;  DE  Bow's  Review,  xii.  056,  ii.  ?•!!>,  xi. 
394;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  x.  72,  xv.  521,  xvi. 
396.  On  tobacco  trade,  see  American  Al/iHinai;  ls:iil. 
Tokay,  a  town  of  northeast  Hungary,  county  of 
Zemplin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Bodrog,  43  miles  north-northwest  of  Debreczin. 
I'd]. nlation,  5700.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  entiv- 
l«>t  for  the  famous  Tokay  wine,  produced  in  the  hilly 
tnu  t  called  the  Hegyalla,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin, 
lat.  48°  N.,  between  the  Bodrog  and  Ilernad  rivers. 
The  wine  of  premier  quality  is  bought  up  for  the  im- 
perial cellars,  and  only  the  secondary  and  inferior 
growths  are  exported.  Much  of  the  wine  sold  as 


Tokay  is  produced  in  other  parts  of  Hungary.  In  man- 
ufacturing the  genuine  Tokay  wine,  the  dried  grapes 
are  carefully  separated  from  the  others,  and  three 
sorts^of  wine  are  produced.  The  best  is  the  Absence  : 
this  is  the  oily  juice  which  runs  from  the  fruit  with- 
out any  pressure.  When  this  ceases  to  run.  the  grapes 
are  moistened  with  common  Tokay-must,  and  trodden 
out :  this  gives  the  A  usbmch.  A  second  infusion  of 
Tokay-must  on  the  remaining  grapes,  pressed  by  hand, 
gives  the  Mdszlds  (Masklass). — See  HKNM;I; 
Wines ;  Ency.  Amer. 

Tokens  (Bank).  These  were  silver  pieces  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  value  of  5.?.,  January 
1,  1798.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  at  first  impressed 
with  a  small  profile  of  George  III. ;  it,  was  stamped  on 
the  neck  of  the  Spanish  king.  Tokens  were  raised  to 
the  value  of  5s.  Gd.,  November  14, 1811.  Bank  tokens 
were  also  current  in  Ireland,  where  those  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  passed  for  Gs.  and  lesser  sums  until 
1817.  They  were  soon  after  called  in,  on  the  revision 
of  the  British  coinage. 

Toll,  from  the  Saxon  Tolne ;  in  German  Zoll  (call- 
ed in  law  Latin  Ttlcnium  and  Tolnetvm,  with  many  other 
variations,  which  may  be  seen  in  Ducange,  all  which 
Latin  terms  are  derived  apparently  from  rf'/urini', 
"collection  of  tribute  or  revenue").  Tolls  may  be 
considered  a  paj-ment  in  money,  or  in  kind,  fixed  in 
amount,  made  either  under  a  royal  grant  or  under  a 
prescriptive  usage,  from  which  the  existence  of  such 
a  grant  is  implied,  in  consideration  of  some  service 
rendered,  benefit  conferred,  or  right  forborne  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  such  payment. 

An  ancient  toll  may  be  claimed  by  the  owner  if  a 
port  in  respect  of  goods  shipped  or  landed  there.  Such 
tolls  are  port  tolls,  more  commonly  called  port  dues. 
The  place  at  which  these  tolls  were  set  or  assessed  was 
anciently  called  the  Tolsey,  where,  as  at  the  modern 
Exchange,  the  merchants  usually  assembled,  and  where 
commercial  courts  were  held. — Bonn's  Cyclop. 

Marine  tolls  were  first  paid  by  vessels  passing  the 
Stade  on  the  Elbe,  A.D.  1109.  They  were  first  de- 
manded by  the  Danes  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound, 
1341.  Toll-bars  in  England  originated  in  1'267,  in  the 
grant  of  a  penny  for  everj'  wagon  that  passed  through 
a  certain  manor ;  and  the  first  regular  toll  was  collect- 
ed a  few  j-ears  after  for  mending  the  road  in  London 
between  St.  Giles  and  Temple  Bar.  Tolls  were  also 
gathered  for  repairing  the  highways  of  Holborn  Inn 
Lane  and  Martin's  Lane,  1346.  Toll-gates  or  turn- 
pikes were  used  in  1663.  Numerous  acts  relating  to 
tolls  and  turnpike  roads  have  been  passed  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  several  States  of  the  United  States. — 
HAYDN. 

By  order  of  the  London  Court  of  Common  Council, 
the  tolls  taken  at  the  several  bars  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  not  being  the  property 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  were  abolished  December  25, 
1.^54.  These  tolls  had  brought  an  annual  revenue  of 
only  2<7.  on  each  cart,  or  about  £6000. 

Ton,  a  weight  used  in  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, usually  of  2240  Ibs.,  but  sometimes  of  2000  His., 
called  a  short  ton.  By  act  of  Congress  it  is  decided 
that,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  a  ton  weight  is 
to  be  understood  as  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  His.  avoirdupois. — See  WEIC.IITS  and  MIOAM  m;s. 

Tonnage,  in  Commercial  narigatio*,  the  number  of 
tons  burden  that  a  ship  will  carry.  Tonnage  has  long 
been  an  official  term,  intended  originally  to  ex]  ivss 
the  burden  that  a  ship  would  carry,  in  order  that  the 
various  dues  and  customs  which  are  levied  upon  ship- 
ping might  be  levied  according  to  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  rather  in  proportion  to  her  capability  of  carrying 
a  burden.  It  has  hence  arisen  that  the  term  "ton- 
nage," as  applied  to  a  ship,  has  become  almost  sj'nony- 
iiioiis  with  that  of  size.  It  is,  indeed,  the  onl}-  term 
used  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  merchant 
ships,  which  are  invariably  spoken  of  according  to 
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their  tonnage,  or  as  being  ships  of  50,  of  500,  or  of  1000 
tons.  Not  only  are  all  dues  and  customs  levied  ac- 
cording to  tonnage,  but  ships  are  also  built,  and  some- 
times sold  and  bought  for  a  price  per  ton  of  their  ad- 
measurement ;  and  they  are  also  timbered,  fastened, 
and  have  their  anchors,  cables,  and  boats,  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  same  datum.  Tonnage,  therefore,  in  so 
far  as  these  considerations  are  involved,  is  assumed 
to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  size  of  a  ship. 

It  is  evident  that  tonnage  may  express  several  re- 
sults of  measurements,  and  in  each  case  may  be  a  suf- 
ficiently fair  criterion  of  the  burden  of  a  merchant 
vessel  by  which  to  levy  dues  ;  because  all  that  is  re- 
quired thus  far,  either  on  the  part  of  the  government 
or  of  private  interests,  or  on  that  of  the  owner,  is,  that 
the  dues  should  be  levied  in  equal  proportion  on  all 
vessels.  Thus,  tonnage  may  be  the  product  of  a  series 
of  measurements,  intended  to  express  the  exact  size, 
or  an  approximation  to  the  exact  size  of  the  ship.  It 
may  be  the  actual  displacement  or  weight  of  the  ship, 
either  with  or  without  the  cargo ;  it  may  be  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cargo,  or  the  dead  weight  which  she 
will  carry  to  a  fixed  draught  of  water ;  or  it  may  be 
the  exact  capacity  of  the  space  which  she  has  for  the 
stowage  of  cargo.  Yet  to  each  of  these  there  are  im- 
port;! nt  and  practical  objections.  The  first,  or  that  by 
which  the  measured  bulk  of  the  ship  would  be  the  ton- 
nage, might  be  easily  evaded,  and  would  lead  to  in- 
jurious results;  because,  as  there  must  necessarily  be 
fixed  measuring  places,  such  a  law  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  restricting  vessels  to  that  shape  which  would 
carry  the  greatest  amount  of  cargo  under  the  least  pos- 
sible measurements  at  these  places.  If  the  actual  dis- 
placement, either  load  or  light,  of  a  vessel  were  to  be 
her  tonnage,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  inconvenience 
that  it  could  only  be  calculated  correctly  from  the 
drawing  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  would  be  inapplica- 
ble to  foreign  ships  arriving  at  our  ports.  An  exact 
account  of  the  draught  of  water,  either  load  or  light, 
would  also  be  necessary,  which  being  a  variable  quan- 
tity when  the  load  draught  is  involved,  and  one  of 
great  difficulty  to  be  determined  when  the  light  draught 
is  required,  would  present  almost  insuperable  objec- 
tions ;  and,  besides,  the  draught  of  water  is  a  quantity 
easily  concealed  or  falsified  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
Above  all  objections,  however,  may  be  reckoned  this : 
that  if  either  the  load  or  the  ship  represent  the  ton- 
nage, it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  ship-builder  to 
build  large  vessels  with  slight  scantling  and  inadequate 
fastenings,  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  might  be 
small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cargo.  If  the  ton- 
nage were  to  express  the  difference  between  the  two 
displacements,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  load  displace- 
ment over  the  light,  or  the  dead  weight  of  the  loading, 
although  this  would  be  the  most  correct  in  principle, 
and  even  mathematically  correct,  there  is  the  objection 
that  it  involves  a  knowledge  of  both  light  and  load 
draughts  of  water,  and  is  therefore,  on  this  account, 
practically,  at  least,  as  objectionable  as  the  whole  dis- 
placement. Lastly,  if  the  tonnage  were  to  be  the 
space  or  capacity  for  the  stowing  of  cargo,  numerous 
openings  would  be  afforded  for  fraudulent  evasion ; 
because  the  manner  of  measuring  the  ship  for  this 
space  must  be  defined,  and  it  is  easy  to  build  space 
which  will  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  defined 
measurements ;  or  it  is  easy  to  build  a  vessel  of  such 
a  form  that  the  measurements  made  at  given  points 
shall  not  give  a  correct  account  of  her  capacity. 

Measurement  of  Tonnage  in  the  United  States. — By 
an  act  of  Congress,  passed  March  2,  1799,  it  is  pro* 
vided  that,  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  the  surveyor,  or  such  other  person  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  measure 
the  same,  shall,  if  the  said  ship  or  vessel  be  double- 
decked,  take  the  length  thereof  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  main  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  stern-post  above 
the  upper  deck,  the  breadth  thereof  at  the  broadest 


part  above  the  main  wales,  half  of  which  breadth  Khali 
be  accounted  the  depth  of  such  vessel ;  and  shall  then 
deduct  from  the  length  three-fifths  of  the  breadth,  mul- 
tiplying the  remainder  by  the  breadth,  and  the  prod- 
uct by  the  depth,  and  shall  divide  this  last  product  by 
ninety-five,  the  quotient  whereof  shall  be  deemed  the 
true  contents  or  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel.  And 
if  such  ship  or  vessel  be  single-decked,  the  surveyor, 
or  other  person  authorized,  shall  take  the  length  and 
breadth  as  above  directed,  in  respect  to  a  double-deck- 
ed ship  or  vessel,  shall  deduct  from  the  said  length 
threc-liftha  of  the  breadth,  and,  taking  the  depth  from 
the  under  side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the 
hold,  shall  multiply  and  divide  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or 
vessel. 

METHODS  AT  PRESENT  IN  USE  AMONG  FOREIGN  NATIONS  FOR 
COMPUTING  THE  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS. 

FRANCE. — The  three  measures  of  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  are  multiplied  together,  and  the  product  is 
divided  by  94  for  the  tonnage. 

In  single-decked  vessels  the  length  is  taken  from  the 
after  part  of  the  stem  on  deck  to  the  stern-post ;  the 
extreme  breadth  is  taken,  being  measured  inside  from 
ceiling  to  ceiling,  and  the  depth  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  deck. 

In  vessels  of  two  decks,  at  Bordeaux,  the  length  of 
the  upper  deck  and  that  of  the  keelson  is  measured, 
and  the  mean  taken  for  the  length.  But  at  Brest, 
Marseilles,  and  Boulogne,  the  mean  of  the  length  on. 
the  two  decks,  from  the  stem  to  the  stern-post,  is  taken, 
as  the  length.  The  depth  of  the  hold  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  deck  is  added  to  that 
of  the  height  between  decks,  and  considered  as  the 
depth.  The  extreme  inside  breadth  is  taken  in  the 
same  way  as  in  single-decked  vessels.  At  Bordeaux 
an  allowance  is  sometimes  made  for  the  rake  of  the 
stem  and  stern  of  the  vessels. 

At  Boulogne,  in  measuring  steamboats,  the  length 
of  the  coal  and  engine  chambers  is  deducted  from  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  and  her  breadth  is  taken  at  the 
fore  and  aft  extremities  of  the  same,  the  mean  of  which 
is  considered  as  the  breadth.  The  depth  is  taken  in- 
side the  pumps,  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  deck,  be- 
tween the  timbers.  At  Brest  measures  are  frequently 
taken  with  a  string,  although  contrary  to  law,  and  an 
error  of  seven  tons  in  the  tonnage  of  a  cutter  has  been 
the  result. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.     See  art.  GREAT  BRITAIN,  p.  858. 

SPAIN. — The  breadths  are  measured  at  the  follow- 
ing places :  1st,  at  the  mizzen-mast ;  2d,  a  few  feet  abaft 
the  foremast ;  3d,  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  two 
former.  The  heights  at  which  the  three  breadths  are 
taken  at  the  above  places  are :  1st,  on  a  level  with  the 
deck;  2d,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
keelson ;  Sd,  at  a  level  half-way  between  the  two  for- 
mer positions. 

To  find  the  area  at  each  section,  the  half  of  the  sum 
of  the  upper  and  lower  measurements  is  added  to  the 
middle  measurement,  and  this  sum  is  multiplied  by 
the  height  of  one  above  the  other.  Then  half  the 
areas  of  the  fore  and  after  section  is  added  to  that  of 
the  middle  section,  and  this  sum  is  multiplied  by  the 
length  which  the  sections  are  apart  from  each  other. 
The  result  will  express  in  Burgos  cubic  feet  the  capac- 
ity of  the  part  of  the  hold  between  the  fore  and  after 
sections,  and  it  still  remains  to  add  the  spaces  between 
these  and  the  stem  and  stern-post.  The  former  may 
be  found,  without  any  considerable  error,  by  multiply- 
ing the  area  of  the  foremost  section  by  half  its  distance 
from  the  stem  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  same  manner,  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  after  section  by  half  its  dis- 
tance from  the  stern-post.  It  is  evident  that  the  room 
occupied  by  the  pumps  must  be  deducted  from  the  fore- 
going result,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fair  quantity  of 
space  filled  by  the  cargo. 

Having  thus  found  the  capacity  of  the  hold  of  any 
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vessel  in  the  above  manner  in  Burgos  cubic  feet,  it  is 
to  be  divided  by  41767V,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  such  vessel  in  tons  of  Bur- 
gos measure,  because  each  ton  is  reckoned  equal  to 

417%  feet  of  Burgos. 

PORTUGAL. — For  single-decked  vessels,  the  length  is 
measured  from  the  cabin  bulkheads  to  the  forecastle 
bulkheads.  The  depth  is  measured  from  the  upper 
Surface  of  the  keelson  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
beams.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  deck  is  consider- 
ed the  breadth.  The  continued  product  of  these  three 
dimensions  will  give  the  contents  in  cubic  feet,  which, 
divided  by  G?-^^-,  gives  the  tonnage. 

Vessels  of  two  Decks. — In  these  vessels  two  distinct 
operations  are  made ;  one  for  the  hold,  the  other  for 
the  middle  deck.  For  the  hold :  The  length  is  meas- 
ured from  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  stern-post. 
The  breadth  is  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  upper  deck, 
deducting  two  feet.  The  depth  is  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  keelson  to  the  under  surface  of  the  beams. 
For  the  middle  deck :  The  length  is  considered  as  half 
of  that  for  the  hold,  the  other  half  being  allowed  for 
cabins,  etc. — the  breadth  as  before  ;  and  for  the  depth, 
the  height  of  the  middle  deck  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  beams. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  adopted  at  Lisbon ;  but 
at  Oporto  the  length  of  the  vessel  is  taken  from  the 
second  timber  at  the  bows  to  the  stern-post ;  the 
breadth  at  the  widest  part  from  the  inside  of  each  bul- 
wark on  the  upper  deck  ;  and  the  depth  from  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  keelson,  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
beams  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  main  hatchway. 

If  the  keelson  be  more  than  ordinarily  thick,  allow- 
ance is  made  accordingly ;  and  where  there  are  two 
decks,  the  thickness  of  the  lower  deck  is  also  deducted 
from  the  depth.  The  length  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth.  The  product 
is  then  divided  by  96,  the  number  of  Portuguese  cubic 
feet  contained  in  a  ton,  and  the  result  is  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 

NAPLES. — For  vessels  with  two  decks,  the  length  is 
measured  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  over 
all.  The  length  is  also  measured  from  the  after  part 
of  the  stem  to  the  rudder  hatch,  under  the  poop.  The 
mean  between  these  two  lengths  is  multiplied  by  the 
extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  depth  is  then  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
upper  or  poop  deck ;  and  the  above  product  being  multi- 
plied by  this  depth,  and  divided  by  94,  gives  the  ton- 
nage. 

For  single-decked  vessels,  the  tonnage  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  extreme  length  by  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  the  product  by  the  extreme  depth,  and  divided  by 
94,  as  above. 

NETHERLANDS. — The  length  is  measured  on  deck 
from  the  stem  to  the  stern-post.  For  the  breadth,  the 
hold  is  divided  into  four  portions,  and  two  measure- 
ments taken  at  each  of  the  three  divisions :  1st,  across 
the  keelson,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface,  from 
ceiling  to  ceiling ;  2d,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  hold 
at  each  division.  The  mean  of  these  six  measure- 
ments is  considered  the  breadth.  The  depths  are  taken 
at  each  of  the  foregoing  points  of  division,  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  keelson  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  upper  deck  between  the  beams,  and  the  mean  of 
these  three  is  resumed.  The  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  are  then  multiplied  together,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  product  is  considered  as  the  tonnage.  Allowance 
for  provisions  and  water,  cabin  and  ship's  stores,  vary- 
ing from  -j^;  to  -ji^j-,  is  deducted  from  the  depth  be- 
fore it  is  multiplied  by  the  length  and  breadth. 

NORWAY.  —  From  the  after  part  of  the  stem,  the 
length  of  the  ship  is  taken  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
stern-post.  Dividing  the  length  of  the  vessel  into 
four  equal  parts,  the  breath  is  measured  at  each  of 
these  divisions.  The  depth  of  the  vessel,  from  the 


under  surface  of  the  upper  deck  to  the  keelson,  is  taken 
at  the  above  three  points  of  division.  Then  multiply 
the  length  by  the  mean  of  the  three  breadths,  and  this 
product  by  the  mean  of  the  three  depths.  The  result 
of  the  foregoing  is  divided  by  242£,  if  there  be  no  frac- 
tional parts  of  feet ;  but  if  there  are,  the  calculation  is 
made  in  inches,  and  the  divisor  becomes  322,776,  the 
result  thus  obtained  being  the  burden  of  the  vessel 
m  wood  lasts,  of  4000  Neva  Ibs.  each.  To  reduce  these 
into  commerce  lasts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  52CO  Neva 
Ibs.,  it  is  multiplied  by  10,  and  divided  by  13. 

RUSSIA. — Length  of  the  keel  in  feet,  multiplied  by 
the  extreme  breadth  over  the  sheathing,  and  the  prod- 
uct multiplied  again  by  half  the  breadth,  and  divided 
by  94,  gives  the  number  of  English  tons. 

UNITED  STATES.— If  the  vessel  be  double-decked, 
the  length  is  taken  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem 
to  the  after  part  of  the  stern-post,  above  the  upper 
deck  ;  the  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main 
wales,  half  of  which  breadth  is  accounted  the  depth. 
From  the  length  three-ffths  of  the  breadth  is  deducted ; 
the  remainder  is  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and  the 
product  by  the  depth.  The  last  product  is  divided  by 
95,  and  the  quotient  is  deemed  the  true  tonnage  of  such 
ship  or  vessel.  See  page  1855. 

If  the  ship  or  vessel  be  single-decked,  the  length  and 
breadth  are  taken  as  above  for  a  double-decked  vessel, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  are  deducted  from  the 
length.  The  depth  of  the  hold  is  taken  from  the  under 
side  of  the  deck-plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the  hold. 
These  are  multiplied  and  divided  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  tonnage.  At  some  places  a  system  of 
measuring,  called  carpenter's  tonnage,  appears  to  be 
adopted.  The  rule  is  as  follows  : 

For  vessels  with  one  deck,  multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth  of  the  main  beam,  and  the  product  by  the 
depth.  Divide  this  second  product  by  95.  For  double- 
decked  vessels,  take  half  the  breadth  of  the  main  beam 
for  the  depth,  and  work  as  for  a  single-decked  vessel. 

At  New  Orleans,  the  mode  at  present  in  use  is  to 
take  the  length  from  the  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the 
stern-post,  on  the  deck.  Take  the  greatest  breadth 
over  the  main  hatch,  and  the  depth  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  hold  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  main 
hatch.  From  the  length  deduct  three-fifths  of  the 
breadth,  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  actual  breadth 
and  depth,  and  divide  by  95  for  a  vessel  with  a  single 
deck ;  but  if  the  vessel  have  a  double  deck,  half  the 
breadth  of  the  beam  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  the 
depth,  and  is  multiplied  accordinglj-. 

Tonnage  Duties. — By  an  act  of  Congress,  May  31, 
1830,  it  is  ordered  that  no  tonnage  duties  shall  be  paid 
by  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  and  all  acts  imposing  tonnage  du- 
ties on  such  ship  are  repealed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  27th  May, 
1848,  extending  privileges  to  American  vessels,  bound 
from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States,  touch- 
ing at  a  foreign  port  for  certain  purposes,  a  bond  for 
the  return  of  the  seamen  and  crew  list,  prescribed  by 
law  in  cases  of  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  is 
required,  and  the  seamen  must  all  be  accounted  for. 

American  vessels,  owned  by  Americans  or  others, 
without  register,  are  subject  to  a  tonnage  duty  of  one 
dollar  per  ton,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  duty  on  the 
cargo,  as  foreign  vessels. 

American-built  vessels,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
foreigners,  are  subject  to  tonnage  duty  of  thirty  cents 
per  ton,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  duty  on  cargo,  un- 
less exempt  by  treaty. 

American  vessels,  on  arrival  from  foreign  ports,  arc 
subject  to  a  tonnage  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  unless 
the  officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  for  the  whole 
voyage  are  American  citizens. 

The  discharge  of  seamen  from  an  American  vessel. 
although  by  mutual  consent,  certified  by  a  consul,  will 
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not  exempt  the  vessel  from  the  payment  of  tonnage 
duty  incurred  as  above.  The  only  exemption  pro- 
vided by  law  is  in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  desertion, 
or  being  made  prisoners  of  war ;  which  must  be  certi- 
fied by  an  American  consul. 

All  acts  imposing  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  imposition  of  such  duties,  are  repealed ;  provided 
that  all  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  such 
foreign  nations,  as  far  as  they  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished. 

TONNAGE  STATISTICS. 

THE  TONNAGE  OP  VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  FROM  THE 
PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  AND  PORTS  OP  CHRISTENDOM. 


CountricR> 

1851. 

1852. 

1856. 

Great  Britain 

Ent'd. 
Cl'd. 

7,872,01)4 
8,108,104 

7,887,447 
8,242,702 

7,528.387 
7,479,648 

United  States 

Knt'd. 
Cl'd. 

4,993,440 
5,130.054 

5,292,880 
5,278,165 

*7,186,316 

7,070,821 

Knt'd. 

4,068,781 

r  ranee  

Cl'd. 

2,121,520 

2,544,785 

2,307,490 

Turkey,  from 

j  Knt'd. 

1,683,325 

8  princ.  ports 

(Cl'd. 

1,705,968 

Austria  

Knt'  d. 
Cl'd. 

483,861 
4')3,838 

1,23:>,4".2 
1,026,871 

1,410,406 
1,418,715 

Russia  

Ent'd. 
Cl'd. 

472,172 
611,868 

547,162 
914,194 

t    453,548 
537,954 

Prussia  

Knt'd. 
Cl'd. 

620,378 

1,073,898 

632,114 
737,948 

Hamburg.  .  .  . 

Ent'd. 

744,536 
743,136 

841,680 
845,184 

7S'i,'s'l6 
774,616 

Bremen  

f  Ent'd. 
tci'd. 

24'i,206 
362,24S 

428J56 

*    488,000 
*    509,922 

a,  !ii 

(Ent'd. 

475,694 

620,000 

nil  

\Cl'd. 

470,924 

Sweden  

Knt'd. 
Cl'd. 

298,454 

270.620 

274,226 
333,834 

t    200,880 
428,384 

Ent'd. 

295,8  >1 

283,310 

t    431,479 

js  unvay  

Cl'd. 

468,636 

58(1,924 

339,303 

Denmark  (pr.) 

Ent'd. 
'  Cl'd. 

341,504 
312,632 

341,818 
324,828 

Spain  

Ent'd. 

316,761 

Cl'd. 

303,818 

Brazil  

i  Ent'd. 

383,111 

634,213 

Cl'd. 

373,609 

Two  Sicilies  . 

Ent'd. 
Cl'd. 

300,266 
310,909 

t    320,088 
297,631 

*  Year  ending  June  30, 1657.     t  1853.     J 1S54.     §  1855. 

These  statistics  are  the  latest  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  are  given  to  show  the  comparative  tonnage  rather 
than  as  accurate  statements.  Several  discrepancies, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tonnage  of  France,  are  unavoid- 
able.— Epr  more  accurate  statistics,  see  the  countries 
under  their  proper  heads.  For  the  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  see  article  UNITED 
STATES. 

Tontine,  a  species  of  life  annuity,  with  benefit  of 
survivorship,  so  called  from  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapol- 
itan, with  whom  the  scheme  originated,  and  who  intro- 
duced it  into  France,  where  the  first  tontine  was  opened 
in  1653.  The  subscribers  were  divided  into  ten  classes, 
according  to  their  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint 
nominees,  who  were  so  divided ;  and  a  proportionate 
annuity  being  assigned  to  each  class,  those  who  lived 
longest  had  the  benefit  of  their  survivorship,  by  the 
whole  annuity  being  divided  among  the  diminished 
number.  The  terms  of  this  tontine  may  be  seen  in 
the  French  Endycapedie,  Finance  Division,  vol.  iii. 
In  1689  a  second  tontine  was  opened  in  France.  The 
last  survivor  was  a  widow,  who  at  the  period  of  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  96,  enjoyed  an  income  of  73,500 
livres  for  her  original  subscription  of  300  livres.  The 
late  celebrated  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  original  subscriber 
for  a  £100  share  in  a  tontine  company ;  and  being  the 
last  survivor  of  the  shareholders,  his  share  produced 
him  £3000  per  annum.  He  died  worth  £2,115,244, 
aged  103  years,  June  19, 1798.  The  last  French  ton- 
tine was  opened  in  1759.  They  had  been  found  very 
onerous,  and  in  1763  the  Council  of  State  determined 
that  this  sort  of  financial  operation  should  not  be  again 
adopted.  Tontines  have  seldom  been  resorted  to  in  En- 
gland as  a  measure  of  finance.  The  last  for  which  the 
government  opened  subscriptions  was  in  1789.  The 
6B 


.crins  may  be  seen  in  Hamilton's  Hist.  Public  JZevcnue, 
p.  210.  There  have  been  numerous  private  tontines 
11  England  and  in  the  United  States.  The  Tontine 
liuilding,  Wall  Street,  New  York,  was  erected  during 
the  years  1792-1794,  upon  this  principle,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  merchants.  By  the  constitution  under  which 
the  association  was  formed,  203  shares  were  subscribed, 
at  $200  a  share,  severally  depending  upon  a  life  select- 
ed by  each  subscriber.  The  old  building  was  razed 
to  the  ground  in  1855,  and  was  superseded  in  the  same 
year  by  a  substantial  edifice. 

Top,  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  lower  mast- 
head, from  which  it  projects  on  all  sides  like  a  scaffold. 
The  principal  intentioVi  of  the  top  is  to  extend  the  angle 
with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  additional  support  to 
the  latter.  The  top  is  also  very  convenient  to  contain 
the  materials  necessary  for  extending  the  small  sails, 
and  for  fixing  and  repairing  the  rigging  and  machinery 
with  greater  expedition.  In  ships  of  war  the  tops  are 
furnished  with  swivels,  musketrj',  and  other  fire-arms, 
and  are  guarded  with  a  fence  of  hammocks  in  time  of 
action.  Finally,  the  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for 
looking  out,  either  in  the  day  or  niglit. — E.  A. 

Topaz  (Ger.  Topas ;  Fr.  Topase  •  It.  Topazio ;  Sp. 
Topacio  ;  Russ.  Topas).  The  name  topaz  has  been  re- 
stricted by  M.  Haiiy  to  the  stones  called  by  mineralo- 
gists Occidental  ruby,  topaz,  and  sapphire  ;  which, 
agreeing  in  their  crystallization  and  most  of  their 
properties,  were  arranged  under  one  species  by  M. 
Rome  de  Lisle.  The  word  topaz,  derived  from  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  ancients  used  to  find 
topazes,  was  applied  by  them  to  a  mineral  very  differ- 
ent from  ours.  One  variety  of  our  topaz  they  denom- 
inated chrysolite.  Color,  wine  yellow.  From  pale 
wine  yellow  it  passes  into  yellowish  white,  greenish 
white,  mountain  green,  sky  blue ;  from  deep  wine  yel- 
low into  flesh  red  and  crimson  red.  Specific  gravity 
from  3-464  to  3'641. — THOMSON'S  Cliemistry. 

Yellow  Topaz.  —  In  speaking  of  the  topaz,  a  gem 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  color  is  always  understood  :  it  is 
wine  yellow,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity ;  and  the 
fuller  and  deeper  the  tinge,  the  more  the  stone  is  esteem- 
ed. In  hardness  it  yields  to  the  spinelle.  There  are 
few  gems  more  universal  favorites  than  the  yellow 
topaz,  when  perfect ;  the  rich  warm  tone  of  its  color, 
the  vivacity  of  its  lustre  (which  it  retains  even  by  the 
side  of  the  diamond),  and  its  large  size,  compared  with 
many  others,  are  characters  which  deservedly  entitle 
it  to  distinction  ;  it  bears,  accordingly,  a  high  price 
when  of  good  quality.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  neck- 
laces, ear-drops,  bracelets,  etc.,  in  suit.  No  little  skill 
and  taste  are  required  in  cutting  and  duly  proportion- 
ing this  gem ;  the  table  should  be  perfectly  symmetric- 
al, and  not  too  large ;  the  bizel  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
the  collet  side  should  be  formed  in  delicate  steps.  It 
works  easily  on  the  mill,  and  the  lapidaries  are  in  gen- 
eral tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it ;  yet  it  is  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  one  well  cut.  The  yellow  topaz 
varies  in  price  according  to  its  beauty  and  perfection. 
A  superlatively  fine  stone,  perfect  in  color  and  workman- 
ship, sufficiently  large  for  an  armlet,  or  any  other  or- 
nament, and  weighing  nearly  80  carats,  was  sold  for 
£100.  Topazes  have  become  more  common  since  our 
intercourse  with  Brazil ;  consequently,  they  are  less  in 
demand,  and  lower  in  price.  A  fine  stone  of  60  carats 
may  be  purchased  at  from  £20  to  £35 ;  and  smaller, 
calculated  for  ring  stones,  at  from  £2  to  £5,  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  sell  them  by  weight. 

Pink  Topaz. — This  is  made  from  the  yellow,  which, 
when  of  intense  color,  is  put  into  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe  or  small  crucible,  covered  with  ashes  or  sand  :  on 
the  application  of  a  low  degree  of  heat,  it  changes  its 
color  from  a  yellow  to  a  beautiful  pink.  This  is  per- 
formed with  little  hazard ;  and,  if  the  color  produced 
happens  to  be  fine,  the  price  is  much  augmented. 

Red  Topaz.  —  This  beautiful  gem,  which  very  sel- 
dom occurs  naturally,  is  of  a  fine  crimson  color,  tinged 
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•with  a  rich  brown ;  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  generally 
taken  to  be  a  variety  of  ruby,  for  which  I  have  seen  it 
offered  for  sale.  Its  price,  from  its  scarcity,  is  quite 
capricious  ;  it  has  an  exquisite  pleasing  color,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  glare  of  the  artificial  pink  topaz. 

Blue  Topaz  is  also  a  beautiful  gem,  of  a  fine  celes- 
tial blue  color.  It  has  occurred  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  the  finest  specimen  known  I  brought  in  the 
rough  from  Brazil ;  when  cut  and  polished,  it  weighed 
about  1±  ox.  Smaller  specimens  are  not  uncommon, 
and  when  light-colored  are  often  taken  for  aqua-mari- 
nas, from  which  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  greater  weight  and  hardness,  etc. 

White  Topaz  is  familiarly  calfed  Minos  Nova.  It 
is  a  beautiful  pellucid  gem,  and  is  used  for  bracelets, 
necklaces,  etc.  It  possesses  greater  brilliancy  than 
crystal ;  and,  from  its  hardness,  has  been  used  to 
cover  paste,  etc.,  and  to  form  doublets." — MAWE  on 
Diamonds. 

Top-mast,  the  second  division  of  a  mast,  or  that 
part  next  above  the  lower  mast.  Top-gallant  mast, 
the  mast  next  above  the  top-mast,  and  is  generally 
the  uppermost  mast.  Top-sails,  large  sails  extending 
across  the  top-mast.  Top-gallant  sails  are  extended 
above  the  top-sail  yards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
top-sails  are  extended  above  the  lower  yards. 

Tornado  (Spanish),  a  violent  hurricane  or  gust  of 
wind,  which,  arising  suddenly  from  the  shore,  veers 
round  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  indeed  has  been 
described  as  blowing  from  all  points  at  once.  Tor- 
nadoes are  usually  accompanied  with  thunder-storms, 
and  are  generally  of  short  duration.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  Chinese  seas  and  the  West  Indies. 

Toronto,  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Canada, 
is  situated  on  Toronto  Bay,  in  the  township  and  coun- 
ty of  York,  lat  43°  32'  N.,  long.  79°  20'  W.  It  is  45 
miles  northeast  from  Hamilton,  165  miles  west  from 
Kingston,  363  miles  from  Montreal,  543  miles  from 
Quebec,  and  1353  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  bay  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  Lake  Ontario,  except  at  its  entrance, 
by  a  long  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach,  the  southwest 
termination  of  which  is  known  as  "  Gibraltar  Point." 
The  city  was  founded  in  1794  by  Governor  Simcoe, 
and  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  being 
above  three  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide ;  the 
streets,  which  are  straight  and  wide,  intersecting  at 
right  angles.  The  esplanade  fronting  the  bay  extends 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In  1817  the  population 
amounted  to  1200;  in  1830  to  2860  ;  in  1842  to  15,336 ; 
in  1850  to  25,166;  in  1852  to  30,763;  and  in  1854  to 
over  40,000,  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  by  companies  incorporated  for 
those  purposes. — See  TRADE.  From  Toronto  the  cap- 
ital was  removed  to  Quebec,  and  in  1857-'58  was  finally 
established  at  Ottawa,  formerly  Bytown. 

Tortoise-shell  (Fr.  Ecaille  de  Tortue ;  It.  Scaglia 
de  Tartarugaj  Ger.  Schilpad ;  Malay,  Sisik  kurakiira), 
the  brown  and  j-ellow  scales  of  the  Testudo  imbricata, 
or  tortoise,  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  snuff- 
boxes, etc,,  and  in  inlaying  and  other  ornamental  work. 
The  best  tortoise-shell  is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago ;  and  the  finest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained  on  the 
shores  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  When 
the  finest  West  Indian  tortoise-shell  is  worth,  in  the 
London  market,  46s.,  the  finest  East  Indian  is  worth 
60s.  per  Ib.  Under  the  latter  name,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  shell  is  imported,  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  goodness  of  tortoise- 
shell  depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the 
scales,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  on  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
British  intercourse  with  India,  the  greater  part  of  the 
tortoise-shell  which  eventually  found  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope was  first  carried  to  Canton,  which  then  formed 
the  principal  mart  for  the  commodity.  It  is  still  an 


article  of  trade  from  that  city ;  but  the  imports  and 
exports  are  inconsiderable,  Singapore  being  now  the 
chief  mart  for  this  article.  Its  price  at  the  latter  va- 
ries from  750  and  900  to  from  1000  to  1(500  dollars  per 
picul,  according  to  quality. — CRAWFUKD'S  ln,li<m  Arch- 
ipelago ;  Singapore  Chronicle ;  Canton  Registi ,-. 

Toulon  (Tclo  Martins),  a  commercial  and  important 
military  and  naval  port  of  France,  department  of  Y.ir. 
on  a  line  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  southwest 
from  Draguignan.  Lat.  (of  observator3')43°  7'  5"  N.. 
long.  5°  56'  E.  Population,  40,000.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  year,  62°-2  ;  winter,  48°-5  ;  summer,  75°-2 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  defended  by  a 
double  line  of  bastioned  fortifications,  and  strengthen- 
ed by  forts  on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  It  has  a  tribunal  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  tribunal  of  marine,  school  of  navigation, 
commercial  college,  and  public  library.  The  streets 
are  watered  by  numerous  fountains.  Around  the  har- 
bor are  immense  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship-building 
docks,  rope  and  sail-works,  and  the  bagne  or  convict 
prison,  usualh-  occupied  by  4000  to  5000  culprits. 
Toulon  was  originally  a  Roman  colony  ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and  by  Charles 
V.  in  1536.  It  was  given  up  to  the  English  in  August, 
1793 ;  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  republicans,  after  a  memorable  siege,  dur- 
ing which  Napoleon  commenced  his  military  career. 
Toulon-sur-Arroux  is  a  commune  and  village,  depart- 
ment of  Saone-et-Loire,  eighteen  miles  north-northwest 
from  Charolles.  Population  about  1700. 

Toys  (Ger.  Spielzevg,  Speilsachtn ;  Du.  Spedgwd ; 
Fr.  Jouets,  Bimbelots  ;  It.  Trastulli;  Sp.  Dijes,  Ji/guetes 
dvninnos;  Kuss.  Igrushki)  include  every  trifling  ar- 
ticle made  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
How  frivolous  soever  these  articles  may  appear  in  the 
estimation  of  superficial  observers,  their  manufacture 
employs  thousands  of  hands,  and  gives  bread  to  many 
families. 

Children's  toys  are  brought  in  immense  numbers 
from  the  hilly  regions  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switz- 
erland. The  forests  suppty  abundance  of  timber  at 
very  low  cost ;  and  the  peasant  mountaineers,  simple 
and  frugal,  employ  their  leisure  hours  and  the  time  of 
their  children  in  fabricating  these  articles.  Dealers 
are  sure  to  be  found  who  will  drive  a  trade  in  these 
trifles  in  some  countrj'  or  other.  The  Art  Unifm  Jour- 
nal, a  few  years  ago,  gave  some  curious  information 
concerning  the  better  kind  of  carved  German  toys : 
"  The  best  German  toys  come  from  the  town  of  Sonne- 
berg,  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  forest  of  Thu- 
ringia.  It  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  employed  in  the  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal toy-merchants,  numbering  about  thirty,  provide 
themselves  with  goods  from  many  hundred  different 
makers  of  common  articles,  resident  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  ;  these,  again,  are  furnished  by  the  neigh- 
boring villagers  with  the  requisite  roughly-prepared 
articles  in  wood,  which  are  fitted  up,  carved,  and  paint- 
ed by  the  makers  in  the  town.  Even-  year  about  2.r>ji(io 
cwts.  of  these  goods  are  exported  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  the  manufacturers  are  confined  to  the 
use  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  or  these  two  materials  com- 
bined. The  factory  from  which  the  best  toys  are  de- 
rived is  that  of  Adolph  Fleischmann,  who  employs 
none  but  first-rate  workmen;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  many  admirable  productions  these  unedu- 
cated artists  produce — models  and  groupings  of  figures 
that  would  cast  no  discredit  on  the  atelier  of  a  Bailey 
or  a  Westmacott." 

Trade,  Board  of.     See  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  p.  31 2. 

Trade-winds  (so  called  from  their  favoring  com- 
merce), easterly  winds  which  constantly  prevail,  with 
slight  variations,  within  the  tropics.  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  the  northeast  trade-wind  blows  exactly 
from  the  northeast  point  nearly  to  the  equator,  when 
it  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  easterly,  till  at 
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length  it  blows  due  cast ;  and  so  with  the  southeast 
trade.  This  notion  is,  however,  erroneous.  The  trade- 
winds  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  extend  to 
about  28°  of  latitude  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  that 
a  ship,  after  passing  30°,  may  expect  to  enter  them 
every  day.  But,  on  first  entering  them,  they  will  be 
found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or  even  a  little  southerly, 
and,  as  you  advance,  to  draw  round  gradually  to  north- 
east, and  even  north,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  north- 
east trade,  where  it  is  commonly  represented  as  being 
due  east.  This  limit  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
sun,  reaching,  when  the  sun  has  a  southern  declination, 
to  within  three  or  four  degrees  north  latitude  ;  and,  as 
the  sun  acquires  a  more  northern  declination,  receding 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the  equator.  At  this  point 
the  mariner  enters  the  region  of  calms  arid  variables,  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  wind  has  more  or  less  south- 
erly direction,  and  sometimes  blows  freshly  from  the 
south-southwest.  This  region  varies  from  150  to  550 
miles,  and  is  subject  to  heavy  rains.  On  passing  this 
range  the  southeast  trade  begins,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  northeast.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  trades  wester- 
ly winds  will  be  found  generally  to  prevail,  though  less 
regular  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  average  of 
the  passages  made  by  the  Liverpool  packets  from  New 
York  out,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  was  twenty-three 
days,  and  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  that  is,  from 
east  to  west,  thirty-eight  days. — E.  A.  See  WINDS. 

Trade-winds  is  a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable 
aerial  currents,  on  account  of  their  sinal  aid  to  naviga- 
tion. In  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
which  are  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  land,  be- 
tween the  limits  of  about  28°  or  30°  north  and  south  lati- 
tude, there  is  a  constant  easterly  wind.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  equator  it  blows  from  between  the  north  and 
east,  and  on  the  south  side  from  the  south  and  east,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  these  winds 
are  called  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade-winds,  and 
are  the  cold  currents  of  air  flowing  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  altered  in  direction  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis.  The  direction  and  extent  of  the 
trade-winds  vary  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  their  course  is  entirely  al- 
tered, the  most  remarkable  modification  shown  be- 
ing the  monsoons. — See  MONSOONS  ;  also,  articles  AT- 
LANTIC OCEAN,  GULB'  STREAM,  CURRENTS,  WINDS. 

Tragacaiith,  a  species  of  gum,  the  produce  of  the 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  a  thorny  shrub  growing  in 
Persia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  It  ex- 
udes about  the  end  of  June  from  the  stem  and  larger 
branches,  and  soon  dries  in  the  sun.  It  is  inodorous, 
impressing  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste  as  it  softens  in 
the  mouth.  It  has  a  whitish  color  ;  is  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  in  very  thin,  wrinkled,  vermiform  pieces  ;  it 
is  brittle,  but  not  easily  pulverized,  except  in  frosty 
weather,  or  in  a  warmed  mortar.  It  should  be  chosen 
in  long  twisted  pieces,  white,  very  clear,  and  free  from 
all  other  colors ;  the  brown,  and  particularly  the  black 
pieces,  should  be  wholly  rejected. — THOMSON'S  Chem- 
istry ;  THOMSON'S  Dispensatory;  MILBURN'S  Oriental 
Commerce. 

Treasury  Notes.  A  species  of  Treasury  Notes, 
termed  Continental  currency,  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  This  depreciated  rapidly, 
and  no  provision  was  made  afterward  for  its  redemp- 
tion by  Congress.  The  amount  issued  was  estimated 
at  $400,000,000 ;  Mr.  Jefferson  calculated  that  the  real 
value  given  for  these  notes  was  only  $72,000,000.  The 
assignats  of  the  French  Republic  during  the  revolu- 
tion were  authorized  by  the  National  Assembly,  in 
April,  1790.  At  one  period  they  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  eight  millards  of  francs  (8,000,000,000), 
or  equivalent  to  nearly  £350,000,000  sterling. — ALI- 
4  SON'S  History  of  Europe.  In  May,  1812,  Mr.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommended  the 


issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  the  extent  of  $4,900,000, 
repayable  one  year  after  date,  and  receivable  in  the 
mean  time  for  government  dues,  and  bearing  5  2-5  per 
cent,  interest.  These  were  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, June  30,  1812.  Treasury  Notes  were  also  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
January,  1815.  He  reported  that  the  Treasury  would 
require  for  the  fiscal  year  $40,906,124  in  addition  to 
the  ordinarj'  revenue  (see  Funding  System,  U.  S.,  p. 
607),  of  which  $15,000,000  was  to  be  in  Treasury  Notes 
at  5  2-5  per  cent,  per  annum  (or  about  \\  cent  per  day 
for  every  hundred  dollars). 

Up  to  December  4,  1819,  the  amount  issued  was 
$36,680,794,  viz. : 

By  net  of  20th  June,  1812 $5,000,000 

"        25th  February,  1813 6.000,000 

"        4th  March,  1814 10,000,000 

"        26th  December,  1S14 8,318,400 

24th  February,  1315 S.302,394 

Total $30,680,794 

Of  this  amount  all  were  redeemed  prior  to  October 
1,  1824,  except  $19,756.  Further  issues  of  Treasury 
Notes  was  made  under  acts  of  12th  October,  1837 ;  21st 
May,  1838  ;  and  2d  March,  1839.  From  the  year  1812 
to  31st  December,  1843,  the  total  issue  of  Treasury 
Notes  was  $84,611,833,  and  amount  received  from 
loans  $98,360,112,  viz. : 


Years 

Loans. 

Treasury  Ni.ti-s. 

Total. 

1812       

$10,032,400 

$2,835,500 

$12,837,900 

1813  

20,089,635 

6,094,800 

26,184,435 

1814  

15,080,546 

8,297,365 

23,377,911 

1815  

14,851,423 

20,406,807 

35,264,320 

1816  

1,35T,5S6 

8,136,849 

11,494,436 

1817  

734,542 

734.542 

1818 

8,765 

8,765 

1819  

2,291 

2,291 

1820  

3,040,000 

824 

3,040,824 

1821  

5,000,000 

324 

5,000,324 

183T  

2,9:12,989 

2,992,989 

1S38  

12,716,820 

12,716,820 

1839    

3,857,276 

3,857,276 

1840    

5,589,547 

5,589,547 

1841  

5,665,750 

7,993,500 

13,659,317 

1842  

11,383,405 

3,425,329 

14,808,735 

1843  

11,883,358 

1,518,150 

13,401,508 

Total  

$98,360,112 

$84,611,833 

$182,971,946 

Of  the  issues  between  1837  and  1843,  there  were 
outstanding  September  30,  1847,  $239,7,89.  Further 
emissions  were  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  un- 
der date  of  23d  July,  1846,  and  28th  January,  1847 ; 
$10,000,000  by  the  act  of  1846,  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent,  interest ;  and  $23,000,000  by  the  act  of  1847  ;  and 
a  further  issue  by  act  of  December,  1857. 

In  March,  1858,  the  bills  for  the  new  issue  of  Treas- 
ury Notes  were  opened  at  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  result  was,  that  $2,600,000  were  taken  at  rates 
varying  at  3J,  3f ,  4,  4J,  4|,  and  4f .  The  remainder 
of  the  5,000,000  was  taken  in  5  per  cents.  Some  of 
the  bids  were  for  permanent  investment,  while  others 
were  for  speculation. 

There  is  a  species  of  Treasury  Notes  in  common  use 
in  England,  known  as  Exchequer  Bills.  These  were 
first  created  in  the  year  1696,  two  years  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Bank  of  England.  They  have  been 
issued  annually  ever  since.  These  bills  bear  an  inter- 
est of  Id.,  li,  2  or  2£  pence  per  day  on  each  £100, 
equivalent  to  H  @  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  these 
bills  there  were  issued  in  1852,  £17,742,800,  at  l\d. ; 
1853,  £17,742,500,  at  Id.  @  2d. ;  1854,  £16,029,600,  at 
2$d. ;  1855,  £17,183,000.  These  are  a  favorite  invest- 
ment for  short  periods.— See  EXCHEQUER. 

In  1768  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Second,  of  Rus- 
sia, established  the  Banque  d'Assignat,  to  issue  govern- 
ment notes  payable  to  bearer.  The  amount  at  first  is- 
sued was  40,000,000  of  roubles.  In  1786  the  amount 
was  extended  to  100,000,000,  and  they  soon  after  rap- 
idly depreciated. 

Treaties,  Commercial.  By  a  commercial  treaty 
is  meant  a  treaty  between  two  independent  nations, 
for  facilitating,  and  most  commonly  also  regulating, 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  them.  During  the 
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Middle  Ages,  and  down,  indeed,  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  foreigners  resident  in  a  county,  whether 
for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  were  for  the  most 
part  subject  to  very  harsh  treatment.  At  one  time  it 
was  usual  in  England  to  make  aliens  liable  for  the 
debts  and  crimes  of  each  other ;  and  the  practice,  for- 
merly, so  common,  of  laying  heavier  duties  on  the 
goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens  than  by  Brit- 
ish subjects,  is  not  even  yet,  we  grieve  to  say,  alto- 
gether abandoned.  In  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  a  stranger 
was  incapable  of  bequeathing  property  by  will ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  personal  as  well  as  real  estate,  fell,  at  his 
death,  to  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  barony.  This  bar- 
barous law  was  known  by  the  name  of  Droit  d'Aubaine, 
and  was  not  completely  abolished  in  France  till  a  very 
late  period. — ROBERTSON'S  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  Previ- 
ously to  last  century,  the  laws  with  respect  to  ship- 
wreck, though  infinite!}'  more  humane  than  the}'  had 
been  at  a  more  remote  period,  were  calculated  rather 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
or  the  feudal  lords  on  whose  territories  shipwrecked 
vessels  might  be  thrown,  than  those  of  the  unfortunate 
owners  or  survivors.  The  most  serious  obstacles  were 
then  also  opposed  by  the  prevalent  insecurity,  and  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  tolls  which  the  lords  were  in 
the  habit  of  exacting,  for  the  transit  of  commodities 
through  the  territories  of  one  state  to  those  of  another. 
The  practice  of  confiscating  shipwrecked  property  con- 
tinued in  France  till  1681,  when  it  was  abolished  by  an 
edict  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  one  time  common  in 
Germany,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Bouchaud,  "  pour  les 
predicateurs  de  prier  Dieu  en  chaire,  qu'il  sefasse  lien 
des  natifrages  sur  leurs  coles!" — Theorie  des  Traites  de 
Commerce,  p.  118.  And  the  fact  that  the  celebrated 
jurist  Thomasius  wrote  a  dissertation  in  defense  of  such 
prayers,  affords,  if  possible,  a  still  more  striking  proof 
of  the  spirit  of  the  period. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  of  much  im- 
portance for  commercial  states  to  endeavor  to  obtain, 
by  means  of  treaties,  that  protection  and  security  for 
the  persons  and  properties  of  their  subjects,  when 
abroad,  against  unjust  treatment  and  vexatious  ex- 
actions, which  they  could  not  have  obtained  from  the 
laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  might  happen  to 
reside.  Thus  it  was  stipulated  by  Edward  II.,  in  1325, 
that  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Venice  should  have 
power  to  come  to  England  for  ten  years,  with  liberty  to 
sell  their  merchandise  and  to  return  home  in  safety, 
"  ivithout  having  either  their  persons  or  goods  stopped  on 
account  of  other  people' s  crimes  or  debts." — ANDERSON, 
anno  1325.  The  commercial  treaties  negotiated  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  are  full  of  similar 
conditions ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  provid- 
ing for  the  security  of  merchants  and  seamen  when 
abroad,  and  suspending,  with  respect  to  them,  the  bar- 
barous laws  and  practices  then  in  force,  they  contrib- 
uted materially  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  Commercial  treaties  were  also  ne- 
gotiated at  a  very  early  period  for  the  regulation  of 
neutral  commerce  during  war,  and  for  defining  the  ar- 
ticles that  should  be  deemed  contraband,  or  which  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  neutral  ships  to  convey  or 
carry  to  either  belligerent.  These  are  obviously  points 
that  can  only  be  decided  by  express  stipulations. 

Instead,  however,  of  confining  commercial  treaties 
to  their  legitimate  and  proper  purposes — the  security 
of  merchants  and  navigators,  and  the  facility  of  com- 
mercial transactions — they  very  soon  began  to  be  em- 
ployed as  engines  for  promoting  the  commerce  of  one 
country  at  the  expense  of  another.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  those  engaged  in  framing  commercial 
treaties  have  principally  applied  themselves  to  secure, 
either  by  force  or  address,  some  exclusive  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  ships  and  products  of  their  particular 
countries.  Hence  these  compacts  are  full  of  regula- 
tions as  to  the  duties  to  be  charged  on  certain  articles, 


and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  certain  ships,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  either  produced  by  or  belonged 
to  particular  countries.  It  was  in  the  adjustment  of 
these  duties  and  regulations  that  the  skill  of  the  nego- 
tiator was  chiefly  put  to  the  test.  It  was  expected 
that  he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  stat>- 
of  every  branch  of  industry,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  in  the  country  with  which  he  was  negotiating: 
and  he  was  to  endeavor  so  to  adjust  the  tariff  duties, 
that  those  branches  in  which  his  own  country  was  de- 
ficient might  be  benefited,  and  those  in  which  the  oth- 
er was  superior  might  be  depressed.  The  idea  of  con- 
ducting a  negotiation  of  this  sort  on  a  fair  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  of  very  late  origin ;  success  in  circum- 
venting, in  overreaching,  or  in  extorting,  from  fear  or 
ignorance,  some  oppressive,  but  at  the  same  time  worth- 
less privilege,  was  long  esteemed  the  only  proof  of  su- 
perior talent  in  negotiators. 

In  an  able  tract,  attributed  to  Mr.  Eden,  afterward 
Lord  Auckland,  published  in  1787  (J/intnri,-n/  ,md  J',>- 
litical  Remarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  French  Treaty),  there 
is  the  following  outline  of  the  qualifications  necc-ssarv 
to  the  negotiator  of  a  commercial  treat}':  "Besides  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  reciprocal  interests 
of  the  contracting  parties,  he  ought  to  be  precisely  ac- 
quainted with  their  several  kinds  of  industry  and  skill ; 
to  discover  their  wants,  to  calculate  their  resources, 
and  to  weigh  with  nicety  the  state  of  their  finances, 
and  the  proportionate  interest  of  their  monej';  nay, 
further,  he  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
population  and  strength  of  each  country,  together  with 
the  price  and  quality  both  of  first  materials,  and  also 
of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them:  for  this  purpose  he 
should  inquire  into  the  operations  of  every  class  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  concerned  in  the  trade ; 
should  consult  their  expectations  on  each  of  its  several 
branches  ;  and  collect  their  hopes  and  fears  on  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  commercial  revolution,  on  the  competi- 
tion of  rival  nations.  A  good  treaty  of  commerce,  in- 
dependent of  the  art  of  negotiation,  is  pronounced,  by 
one  who  well  knew  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  a  '  master-piece  of  skill.1 " 

It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  nation  will  ever 
continue  to  grant  to  another  any  exclusive  advantage 
in  her  markets,  unless  she  obtain  what  she  reckons 
an  equivalent  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  other. 
And  if  a  commercial  treaty  stipulating  for  an  exclus- 
ive privilege  be  really  and  bondjide  observed  by  the 
country  granting  the  privilege,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  concessions  made  by  the  country  in  whose  favor  it 
is  granted  are  sufficient  fully  to  countervail  it.  Those 
who  grasp  at  exclusive  privileges  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  or  who  attempt  to  extort  valuable  concessions 
from  the  weakness  or  ignorance  of  their  neighbors,  are 
uniformly  defeated  in  their  object.  All  really  bene- 
ficial commercial  transactions  are  bottomed  on  a  fair 
principle  of  reciprocity;  and  that  nation  will  always 
flourish  most,  and  have  the  foundations  of  her  pros- 
perity best  secured,  who  is  a  universal  merchant,  and 
deals  with  all  the  world  on  the  same  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

As  early  as  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  a  bill  in  the  British  Parliament, 
based  upon  the  liberal  principle  of  "admitting  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  British  dominion  American  vessels 
loaded  with  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  vessels  or  goods;" 
but  the  proposition  at  once  startled  the  fears  of  the 
Britisli  merchants,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Sheffield,  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring the  whole  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  king 
and  his  council.  The  consequence  was,  that  an  order 
was  immediately  issued,  not  only  excluding  American 
vessels  from  all  participation  in  the  colonial  trade, 
but  prohibiting  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  provisions  and  fish,  even  in  British  bot- 
toms. 
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English  Treaties. — The  first  formal  and  written  treaty 
made  by  England  with  any  foreign  nation  was  entered 
into  A.D.  1217.  The  first  commercial  treaty  was  with  the 
Flemings,  1  KdwAd,  1272;  the  second  with  Portugal 


and  Spain,  1308. — ANDERSON.  The  chief  treaties  of  the 
principal  civilized  nations  of  Europe  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  their  respective  places.  The  following  forms 
an  index  to  them: 


Abo,  peace  of 1T43 

Aix-la-Chapellc 160S 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of 1748 

Akermann,  peace  of 18-6 

Alt  Radstadt 1706 

America,  peace  with 1T83 

Amiens,  peace  of 1802 

Armed  Neutrality 1800 

Arras,  treaty  of 1435 

Arras,  treaty  of 1483 

Augsburg,  league  of 1636 

Baden,  peace  of 1714 

Barrier  treaty 1715 

Basle,  peace  of 1795 

J'assein,  India 1S02 

Bayonne,  treaty  of 1808 

Belgium,  treaty  of  London 1839 

Belgrade,  peace  of 1739 

Berlin,  peace  of 1742 

Berlin  decree 1806 

Berlin  convention 1808 

Breda,  peace  of 1667 

Bretigny,  peace  of 1300 

Bucharest,  treaty  of 1812 

Cambray,  league  of 1508 

Cambray,  peace  of 15-9 

Campo-Formio,  treaty  of 1797 

Carlowitz,  peace  of 1693 

Carlsbad,  congress  of 1819 

Cateau-C.imbresis,  peace  of 1559 

Chauraont,  treaty  of 1814 

Clmnar,  India 1781 

Cintra,  convention  of 1808 

Closterseven,  convention  of 1757 

Coalition,  first,  against  France  . . .  1792 
Coalition,  second,  against  France.  1799 
Coalition,  third,  against  France  . .  1805 
Coalition,  fourth,  against  France.  1806 
Coalition,  fifth,  against  France. . .  1809 
Coalition,  sixth,  against  France  . .  1813 

Concordat  1801 

Conrtans,  treaty  of 1405 

Constantinople,  peace  of 1712 

Constantinople,  treaty  of 1833 

Copenhagen,  peace  of 1660 

Cressy 1544 

Dresden 1745 

Family  compact 176J 

Fontainebleau,  peace  of 1679 

Fontaincbleau,  treaty  of 17S5 

Fontaineblean,  concordat  at 1813 

Friedwald,  treaty  of 1551 

Fuessen,  peace  of 1745 

Ghent,  pacification  of 1576 

Ghent,  peace  of  (United  States) ...  181 4 
Golden  Bull 1356 


Grand  Alliance 16S9 

Greece,  treaty  of  London 1829 

Hague,  treaty  of  the 1659 

Hague,  treaty  of  the 1669 

Halle,  treaty  of. 1610 

Hamburg,  peace  of 1702 

Hanover  treaty 1725 

Holland,  peace  with 1784 

Holy  Alliance 1815 

Hubertsberg,  peace  of 1763 

Interim 1548 

Kiel,  treaty  of 1814 

Lay  bach,  congress  of 1721 

League 1576 

Lcipsic,  alliance  of 1031 

Leoben,  peace  of 1797 

Lisbon,  peace  of 1668 

London,  treaty  of  (Greece) 1829 

London,  convention  of  (Turkey) .  1840 

Liibeck,  peace  of 10'.!9 

LiniRville,  peace  of 1801 

Madrid,  treaty  of 1526 

Methuen  treaty 1703 

Milan  decree 1807 

Munster,  peace  of 1648 

Nantes,  edict  of IS'.' 8 

Naumberg,  treaty  of 1154 

Nice,  treaty  of 1519 

Nimeguen,  peace  of 1678 

Noyon,  treaty  of 1516 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of 1532 

Olivia,  peace  of 1660 

Paris,  peace  of  (see  Paris) 1763 

Paris,  treaty  of 1796 

Paris,  peace  of  (Sweden) 1810 

Paris,  capitulation  of 1814 

Paris,  treaty  of 1814 

Paris,  peace  of 1815 

Paris,  treaty  of 1817 

Partition,  first  treaty 1698 

Partition,  second  treaty 1700 

Passarowitz,  peace  of 1718 

Passan,  treaty  of 1552 

Petersburg,  peace  of 1762 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1772 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1805 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1810 

Peterswalden,  convention  of  ....  1813 

Pilnitz,  convention  of 1791 

Poland,  partition  of 1795 

Pragmatic  Sanction 1439 

Pragmatic  Sanction 1713 

Prague,  peace  of 1653 

Presburg,  peace  of 1805 

Public  good,  league  for  the 14C4 


Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the 1663 

Quadruple  Alliance 1718 

Radstadt,  peace  of 1714 

Radstadt,  congress  of 1797 

Ua  t  i  six  in,  peace  of 1630 

Ratisbon,  treaty  of 1806 

Religion,  peace  of 1555 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the 1806 

Ryswick,  peace  of 1697 

St.  Germains,  peace  of 1570 

St.  Germain-en-Laye 1679 

St.  Ildefonso,  alliance  of  Spain  with 

France 1795 

Seville,  peace  of 1792 

Siorod,  peace  of 1613 

Smalcald,  league  of. 1529 

Spain,  pacification  of  (London)  . . .  1834 

Stettin,  peace  of 1570 

Stockholm 1630 

Stockholm,  peace  of 1719 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 1724 

Stockholm,  treaty  of. 1813 

Temeswar,  truce  of 1664 

Teschen,  peace  of 1779 

Teusin,  peace  of 1595 

Tilsit,  peace  of 1807 

Tolentino,  treaty  of 1793 

Toplitz,  treaty  of 1813 

Triple  Alliance 1717 

Triple  Alliance  of  the  Hague 1668 

Troppau,  congress  of 1820 

Troyes,  treaty  of 1420 

Turkmauchay,  peace  of 1828 

Ulm,  peace  of 1620 

Utrecht,  union  of 1579 

Utrecht,  peace  of 1713 

Valencay,  treaty  of 1813 

Verona,  congress  of 1822 

Versailles,  peace  of 1783 

Vienna,  treaty  of 1725 

Vienna,  treaty  of  alliance 1731 

Vienna,  definitive  peace 1737 

Vienna,  peace  of 1809 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  March  28 1815 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  May  31 1815 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  June  4 1815 

Vossem,  peace  of 1763 

Warsaw,  treaty  of 1768 

Warsaw,  alliance  of 1683 

Westminster,  peace  of 1674 

Westminster  (with  Holland) 1716 

Westphalia,  peace  of. 1648 

Wilna,  treaty  of 15G1 

Worms,  edict  of 1521 

Wurtzburg,  treaty  of 1610 


Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  bet/reen  the 
United  States  and  foreign  Nations. — The  United  States 
has  treaties,  conventions,  or  reciprocal  regulations  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  thirty-eight  foreign 
nations,  all  of  which  are  in  force,  either  in  pursuance 
of  the  stipulations  and  terms  expressed  therein  re- 
spectively, or  by  virtue  of  decrees,  royal  orders,  or 
other  local  regulations  on  the  part  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, on  the  one  side,  and  of  proclamations  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  referring  to  any  particular  treaty,  or  of  as- 
certaining at  a  glance  the  precise  character  of  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  any  particular  country,  is  ob- 

Argentine  Confederation July  10and27,  1853. 

Austria August        27,  1819. 

Belgium November  10,1845. 

Bolivia November  30,  1S36. 

Borneo June  23, 1850. 

Chili May  16,  1832. 

China July  3,  1844. 

Costa  Rica July  10,  1851. 

Denmark April  26,  1826. 

Ecuador June  13,  1839. 

France June  24,  1S22. 

Great  Britain July  3,  1815. 

Guatemala   March  3,1849. 

Hanover    June  10,  1846. 

Holland August        26,  1852. 

Hanse  Towns December    20,  1827. 

Japan March          31,1854. 

Mechlenburg  Schwerin  ....   December     9,  1847. 

Mexico April  5,  1831,  and  February      2,  1843. 


vious.  With  a  view,  chiefly,  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  following  summary  of  these  treaties  has 
been  prepared ;  and  it  will  enable  all  interested  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  readily  to  ascertain 
the  footing  on  which  our  commerce  and  navigation  are 
placed  in  foreign  countries  with  which  treaties  exist, 
and  the  treatment  to  which  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  such  foreign  countries,  respectively,  are  entitled 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  are  the  foreign  countries,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  between  which  and  the  United 
States  commercial  treaties  are  now  in  force,  with  the 
dates  of  such  treaties,  respectively : 

Morocco September  16,  1836. 

Muscat September  21,  1833. 

New  Granada December  12,  1816. 

Oldenburg March          10,  1847. 

Peru July  26,  1851. 

Portugal   April  23,  1841. 

Prussia   May  1,  1828. 

Russia   October         6,  1832. 

San  Salvador July  2,  1853. 

Sandwich  Islands December  20,  1849. 

Sardinia November  20,  1838. 

Siam April  14,  1836. 

Sweden  and  Norway July  4, 1827. 

Switzerland  November     9,  1855. 

Tripoli June  4, 1S05. 

Tunis February     £4, 1824. 

Turkey May   .  7,1830. 

Two  Sicilies December     1,  1845. 

Venezuela January      20,  1836. 
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By  virtue  of  notice  from  the  United  States,  the 
treaty  with  Denmark  "ceased  and  determined,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  llth  article  of  the  same,  April  14, 
1856. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1828,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  respecting  commerce 
and  navigation  with  foreign  nations,  in  the  following 
words:  "Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation,  that 
no  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  im- 
posed or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  said  nation  upon 
vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchan- 
dise imported  in  the  same  from  the  United  States,  or 
from  any  foreign  country,  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost 
within  the  United  States  are,  and  shall  be,  suspended 
and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  the 
said  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  or 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
same,  from  the  said  foreign  nation,  or  from  any  other 
foreign  country ;  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from 
the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  their  cargoes,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer.'' 

By  virtue  of  proclamations  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  above  recited,  vessels  belonging  to  Tus- 
cany, Brazil,  and  Chili,  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  American  ves- 
sels, with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own,  or 
any  other  country;  similar  reciprocity  being  granted 
in  those  countries,  respectively,  to  vessels  and  cargoes 
of  the  United  States.  The  dates  of  the  proclamations 
of  the  President  respecting  these  countries  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tuscany,  September  1, 183G ;  Brazil,  November 
4,  1847 ;  Chili,  November  1,  1850. 

By  the  President's  proclamation  of  June  7,  1827, 
vessels  of  the  Pontifical  states  are  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  Ameri- 
can vessels  only  when  laden  with  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  said  Pontifical  states ;  and  by  similar 
proclamation  of  April  20,  1847.  French  vessels  in  bal- 
last, or  laden  with  the  produce  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon,  and  coming  directly  from  those  islands,  are  treated 
in  ports  of  the  United  States  as  national  vessels.  Like 
favors  and  privileges  are,  of  course,  conceded  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Pontifical  states,  and  at 
the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  respectively. 

Summary  of  Treaties  with  the  United  States. — Argen- 
tine Confederation. — Treaties  of  July  10  and  27,  1853, 
both  proclaimed  April  9,  1855.  The  former  relates  to 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay- ,  and 
the  latter  establishes  and  regulates  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  between  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation and  the  United  States.  Duration  of  both 
undefined.  United  States  vessels  enter  all  the  places 
and  ports  on  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  which  be- 
long to  the  Argentine  Confederacy,  and  which  are  open 
to  commerce,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  custom-house 
duties,  harbor,  light,  police,  and  pilotage  dues  that  are 
paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Thi 
restriction  to  equality  with  the  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation  is  qualified  and  enlarged  by  the  treaty 
'if  .'uly  27,  1853,  which  equalizes  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  places,  ports,  rivers,  and  terri- 
tories of  the  confederation,  with  the  national  flag,  as  to 
tonnage,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  ease 
of  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges  whatever. 
Merchandise  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  territories, 
ports,  or  places  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  is  treated,  in  respect  of  dutie 
and  all  other  charges,  as  if  imported  in  national  ves- 


sels; and  if  such  merchandise  be  of  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  it  is  subject 
to  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  similar  merchandise, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
country.  In  regard  to  exports,  United  States  vessels 
enjoy  equality,  as  to  drawbacks  and  bounties,  with  the 
national  flag.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  having 
seceded  from  the  other  provinces  of  the  Confederation, 
decrees  have  been  issued  by  the  federal  power  which 
affect,  in  some  respects,  the  commercial  regulations  of 
the  republic.  The  latest  decree  of  this  kind  is  one 
imposing  heavy  differential  duties  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise introduced  into  the  other,  or  fluvial  provinces, 
through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  decree,  should 
it  be  carried  into  effect,  will  divert  from  this  port,  here- 
tofore the  general  depot  for  the  trade  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, such  foreign  merchandise  as  is  destined  for  the 
different  points  on  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  rivers. 

Austria. — Treaty  of  August  27,  1829,  to  continue  in 
force  ten  years  from  February  10, 1831,  with  the  twelve 
months'  notice  stipulation.  United  States  vessels  are 
treated  as  national  vessels,  coming  from  the  same 
places,  in  Austrian  ports,  whether  in  the  direct  or  in- 
direct trade.  The  same  duties  are  charged  on  importa- 
tions into  Austrian  ports,  whether  of  merchandise  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  other  country ;  and  these  duties  are  no  higher 
than  on  similar  merchandise  from  any  other  country. 
Any  favors  hereafter  granted  by  either  party  to  the 
commerce  or  navigation  of  another  country  to  become 
common  to  the  other  party  on  like  conditions.  The 
treaty  establishes  perfect  equality  between  the  flags  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  ports  of  each. 

Belgium. — Treaty  of  November  10,  1845,  to  continue 
in  force  ten  years  from  the  30th  March,  184G;  each  party 
reserving  the  right  to  renounce  the  treaty  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  on  giving  to  the  other  twelve 
months' notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so.  United  States 
vessels  pay  the  same  duties  of  tonnage,  pilotage,  anchor- 
age, buoys,  light-houses,  clearance,  brokerage,  and  all 
other  charges,  as  Belgian  vessels.  This  equality  ap- 
plies, no  matter  whence  the  vessel  comes.  The  Belgian 
government  guarantees  restitution  for  any  duties  levied 
by  Holland  on  United  States  vessels  navigating  the 
Scheldt.  Steam-vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  regular  navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Belgium  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  of 
tonnage,  anchorage,  buoys,  and  light-houses.  Vessels 
of  both  parties  enjoy,  as  to  coasting  trade,  equal  privi- 
lege with  the  most  favored  nation.  The  treaty  re- 
stricts the  equality  of  flags,  as  to  duties,  to  the  direct 
trade,  but  contains  a  clause  providing  that,  "  it  is  well 
understood,  1st.  That  the  goods  shall  have  been  really 
put  on  board  in  the  ports  from  which  they  are  declared 
to  have  come ;  2d.  That  putting  in  at  an  intermediate 
port  by  uncontrollable  circumstances,  duly  proved, 
does  not  occasion  the  forfeiture  of  the  advantage  al- 
lowed to  direct  importation."  In  the  indirect  trade, 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  flag  of  the  most  favored  nation — except  the 
nation  of  production — as  to  import  duties.  The  im- 
portations of  salt,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
fisheries,  are  excepted  from  this  equality.  A  law  of 
the  Belgian  government,  of  June  8, 1853,  provides  that 
"  the  government  is  empowered  to  allow  vessels  pro- 
ceeding from  trans-Atlantic  countries,  or  from  a  port 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  touch  at  an  inter- 
mediate port,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or- 
ders or  carrying  on  commercial  transactions,  by  dis- 
charging or  receiving  cargoes."  This  law,  while  it  re- 
mains in  force,  suspen'ds  the  practical  operation  of  that 
article  of  the  treaty  restricting  the  equality  of  flags  to 
the  direct  trade; ;  under  its  operation,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  is  equalized  with  the  Belgian  flag, 
whether  the  vessel  proceeds  from  a  port  in  the  United 
States  or  not. — See  Report  from  Department  of  State, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  34th  Congress,  1st  session,  p.  135. 
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Bolivia. — Treaty,  or  general  convention  of  peace, 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of  November  13, 
185G.  Ratifications  exchanged  May  '28,  1838,  and  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
October  3  of  the  same  year.  To  continue  in  force 
twelve  years  from  date  of  ratification,  and  further,  for 
one  year  after  cither  party  gives  the  other  notice  of  its 
intention  to  renounce  it.  The  vessels  of  the  United 
States  visiting  the  "  coasts  or  countries  of  Bolivia"  (the 
port  of  Cobija)  are  placed,  as  to  all  charges  and  privi- 
Icijvs,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  vessels  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  Should  United  States  vessels, 
either  of  war  (public  or  private),  of  trade,  or  employ- 
ed in  the  fisheries,  whether  through  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  water  or  provisions,  pursuit  of  pirates  or  ene- 
mies, be  forced  into  the  rivers,  bays,  or  ports  of  Bolivia, 
they  shall  be  received  and  treated  with  humanity,  and 
all  favor  and  protection  shall  be  given  to  them  suitable 
to  their  respective  exigencies.  Merchandise  and  arti- 
cles of  commerce  of  every  kind  and  description,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  not  prohibited  to  all  other  nations, 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  Bolivia, 
are  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  similar  merchandise 
and  articles  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favor- 
ed nation.  The  merchants  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  allowed  to  manage  for  themselves  all  their 
commercial  transactions,  whether  of  consignment  and 
sale  of  their  goods,  or  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
their  return  cargoes,  or  loading  and  sending  off  their 
vessels.  This  convention  is  styled  the  " Peru-Bolivian," 
and  was  negotiated  when  these  two  republics  were  con- 
federated under  one  government.  Peru  having  at  a 
subsequent  period  re-established  its  independence  of 
Bolivia,  disavowed  the  convention,  and  a  new  treaty 
was  entered  into  with  that  republic.  It  is  still  in 
force,  however,  as  regards  Bolivia.  By  a  decree  of 
January  27,  1853,  the  Bolivian  government  declared 
free  to  the  commerce  and  mercantile  navigation  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe  the  waters  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  which,  flowing  through  the  territories  of  Bolivia, 
empty  into  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  June  14,  1856,  between  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Paraguay  river  was 
made  free,  and  Bolivia  opened  to  an  Atlantic  market. 

Borneo. — Convention  of  June  23,  1850,  ratified  Julv 
11,  1853 — establishes  perpetual  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding  between  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.  No  higher  duty  than 
one  dollar  per  registered  ton  to  be  levied  on  American 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ;  and 
this  fixed  duty  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  charges  or 
duties  whatever.  Importations  in  United  States  ves- 
sels subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  apply  to  similar 
importations  in  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and 
no  prohibitions  exist,  either  as  respects  importations 
or  exportations ;  the  latter  of  which,  if  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  sultan's  dominions,  to  be  always 
exempt  from  duty.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
permitted  to  enter,  pass  through,  and  trade  in,  all 
parts  of  the  sultan's  dominions,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  They  may  also  purchase,  rent,  occupy,  and 
acquire,  in  a  legal  manner,  all  kinds  of  property  with- 
in the  dominions  of  the  sultan. 

China. — Treaty  concluded  July  3,  1844,  and  procla- 
mation made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
April  18, 1846.  Not  limited  as  to  duration ;  the  Unit- 
ed States,  however,  reserving  the  right,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  open  negotiations,  should  it  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  for  such  modifications  in  the  articles  re- 
lating to  commerce  and  navigation  as  may  be  requisite. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  enter  any  of  the  five 
ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  viz. :  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foo-chow-Fu,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  but  no  other 
ports,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo. 
When  American  vessels  shall  have  entered  port,  offi- 


cers may  be  sent  on  board  as  a  guard,  at  the  expense 
of  the  custom-house  ;  and  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
a  vessel  shall  have  cast  anchor,  the  proper  ollicer  must 
deposit  the  ship's  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
consul,  who  will  forthwith  communicate  to  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  llic  name  and  tonnage  of  such 
vessel,  the  names  of  her  men,  and  the  character  of  the 
cargo  ;  after  which  the  superintendent  will  give  a  per- 
mit for  discharging ;  or,  if  the  master  so  desire,  he 
may,  within  twenty-four  hours  depart,  without  break- 
ing bulk,  for  another  port ;  in  which  case  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  pay  tonnage  or  other  duties  until  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discharge  at  such  other  port.  Tonnage  duties 
to  be,  on  vessels  of  over  150  tons,  5  mace  (74  cents)  per 
ton  ;  150  tons  or  under,  1  mace  (14^  cents),  paid  only 
at  one  port.  United  States  vessels  may  import  and 
export  all  kinds  of  merchandise  not  prohibited  in  the 
tariff.  No  new  restrictions  or  monopolies  to  be  created. 
Duties  to  be  paid  in  Sycee  silver  or  in  foreign  money. 
Discharging  cargo  without  a  permit  subjects  the  cap- 
tain to  a  fine  of  $500,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  goods 
so  landed  ;  but  if  part  of  cargo  only  is  landed,  duties 
to  be  paid  on  such  part  only.  Goods  are  not  to  be 
transhipped  from  on  board  one  vessel  to  another,  un- 
less there  be  some  particular  occasion  for  doing  so, 
which  occasion  shall  be  certified  by  the  consul  to  the 
|  superintendent  of  customs.  Imported  goods,  having 
I  paid  duties  on  their  resale  or  transit  in  any  part  of  the 
I  empire,  are  subject  to  the  imposition  of  no  other  duty 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  also  provided  that  vessels  forced  in  any 
way  to  take  refuge  in  any  port  other  than  one  of  the 
free  ports,  shall  receive  friendly  treatment,  and  the 
means  of  safety  and  security.  The  importation  of 
opium  is  prohibited,  but  a  large  contraband  trade  is 
regularly  carried  on  in  this  article  through  the  conniv- 
ance of  Chinese  officials.  Saltpetre  and  spelter  are 
government  monopolies,  and  can  be  sold  only  to  the 
government  merchants.  Rice  and  other  grains  are  free 
of  duty.  Should  a  difference  arise  as  to  the  value  of 
clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  or  of  other  merchandise  on 
which  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  parties  can 
not  agree,  the  question  may  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  not  afterward,  be  referred  to  the  consul  of  the 
party  interested,  to  be  adjusted  by  him  and  the  super- 
intendent of  customs. 

Chili. — Convention  of  amity,  peace,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  May  16,  1832 ;  ratifications  exchanged, 
and  proclamation  made  April  29,  1834.  To  continue 
in  force  twelve  years  from  date  of  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, with  the  usual  stipulation  providing  for  twelve 
months'  notice  after  that  period.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of 
charges  and  privileges  with  those  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  Vessels  driven  into  Chilian  ports  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  compulsory  causes,  to  be  protected, 
and  favored  in  every  respect,  until  they  are  placed  in 
a  condition  to  continue-  their  voyage.  Imports,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  country,  not  prohibited 
to  be  imported,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  charges,  and 
fees  under  the  United  States  flag  as  when  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Citizens  and  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  manage  for 
themselves  their  own  commercial  operations.  All  fa- 
vors granted  to  the  citizens  or  flag  of  any  other  nation 
to  become  common,  on  similar  conditions,  to  the  citi- 
zens and  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  exceptions  be- 
ing reserved  by  Chili  in  favor  of  Bolivia,  the  Central 
American  states,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  government  of  the  republic  of 
Chili  notified  that  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of 
October  31,  1850,  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  ton- 
nage or  impost  would  be  imposed  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  whence  they  came,  or  of  what 
origin  might  be  their  cargoes,  than  were  levied  on 
national  vessels  under  like  circumstances ;  consequent- 
ly, the  United  States  flag  is  now  placed  on  a  footing  of 
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equality,  both  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade,  with 
that  of  Chili. 

Cuxfu  Rica. — Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, July  10,  1851.  Perpetual  amity  established, 
and  the  stipulations  relating  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce may  be  abrogated  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  notice  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  given  by  either 
party  to  the  other.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  national  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Costa  Rica  as  to  tonnage  duties,  light  or  har- 
bor dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  local  charges.  Mail-packets  of  the 
United  States  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come 
to  all  harbors,  rivers,  and  places  to  which  other  foreign 
ships  of  the  same  description  are,  or  may  be  permitted 
to  come ;  to  enter,  anchor,  and  remain  there,  and  refit, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  country.  The 
coasting  trade  reserved  by  each  party,  respectively,  to 
its  own  flag ;  and  all  favors  hereafter  granted  to  other 
nations  by  either  of  the  two  parties  to  become  common 
to  the  other.  Imports  in  United  States  vessels  of 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  if  im- 
ported in  national  vessels;  and  these  duties  to  be  no 
higher,  nor  other  than  are  charged  on  similar  imports 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  for- 
eign country;  similar  equality  of  flag  as  to  exports. 
By  a  decree  of  August  31,  1854,  the  local  commercial 
legislation  of  Costa  Rica  was  completely  remodeled  and 
materially  modified.  Liberty  of  commerce  to  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  is  granted ;  certain  descriptions  of 
merchandise  monopolized  by  the  government,  and 
other  descriptions  which  are  prohibited,  being  speci- 
fied ;  among  the  latter  being  included  rum,  fire-arms, 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  can  be  imported  only 
upon  special  permission ;  and  the  former  consisting  of 
tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  saltpetre,  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  on  government  account. 

Denmark. — Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  April  20, 1826 ;  ratified  August  10,  1826 ; 
proclamation  made  October  14  of  the  same  year.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  permitted  to  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  Denmark,  no  matter  whence 
they  may  come  or  how  they  are  laden,  on  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  equality  as  to  tonnage  and  other  charges, 
with  the  national  flag,  the  coasting  trade  excepted, 
which  is  reserved  by  each  contracting  party  to  its  own 
flag.  This  equality  of  flags  not  to  apply  to  the  north- 
ern possessions  of  Denmark,  viz. :  Iceland,  the  Feroe 
Islands,  and  Greenland,  nor  to  the  direct  navigation 
between  Denmark  and  the  West  India  colonies  of  his 
Danish  majesty.  In  passing  the  Sound  or  the  Belts, 
United  States  vessels  to  pa}'  the  same  dues  as  the  most 
favored  nation.  United  States  vessels  permitted  to 
import  into  any  part  of  his  Danish  majesty's  dominions 
merchandise,  whether  of  the  growth,  produce, -or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  to 
duties,  charges,  and  fees  of  every  description  whatever, 
as  apply  to  similar  imports  under  the  national  flag; 
and  should  the  merchandise  be  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to 
no  other  or  higher  duties  than  similar  merchandise  of 
any  other  foreign  country.  This  equality,  however, 
not  to  apply  to  the  Danish  possessions  of  Iceland,  the 
Feroe  Islands,  nor  to  Greenland;  nor  the  flags  to  be 
equal  in  the  direct  trade  between  Denmark  and  her 
West  India  colonies.  Merchandise  in  United  States 
bottoms  to  pay  at  the  Sound  and  Belts  the  same  duties 
as  similar  merchandise  in  vessels  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  In  consequence  of  the  onerous,  and,  as  the 
United  States  think,  the  illegal  taxes  upon  the  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Sound,  notice  was  given  April  14,  1855,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  11  of  the  treaty,  of  the. 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the  same  at  the 


expiration  of  twelve  months  from  that  date.  The 
treaty  accordingly  "ceased  and  determined"  April  II, 
1856,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  with  Den- 
mark is  now  unprotected  by  any  treaty  stipulations. 

Ecuador. — Treaty  of  June  13,  1839 ;  ratifications  ex- 
changed April  9, 1812 ;  proclamation  made  by  the  1  'resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  September  23.  of  tie 
year.  To  continue  in  force  twelve  years  from  the  date 
of  ratifications,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
until  the  end  of  one  year  after  either  of  the  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
renounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  the  ports  of  Ecuador  with  the 
national  flag,  no  matter  whence  they  come,  certain 
privileges  in  favor  of  vessels  built  in  the  dock-yard  of 
Guayaquil  being  reserved ;  but  these  privileges  also  to 
be  accorded  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  should 
the}'  ever  be  granted  to  Spain,  or  to  Mexico,  or  the 
other  Hispano-American  republics.  Any  favors  here- 
after granted  to  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  other 
countries  to  become  common  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Imports  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  county,  subject  to  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  if  imported  in  national  vessels; 
and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
similar  merchandise  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
United  States  commerce  entitled  to  any  privileges 
hereafter  granted  to  (he  commerce  of  any  other  foreign 
nation.  In  all  lawful  commerce,  whether  as  respects 
imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  etc.,  the  United 
States  flag  enjoys  an  equalitj'  with  the  flag  of  Ecuador ; 
the  coasting  trade  and  the  reservation  in  favor  of  ves- 
sels built  at  Guayaquil  excepted.  Such  vessels,  when 
under  the  national  flag,  are,  by  decree  of  August  23, 
1845,  exempt  from  tonnage,  anchorage,  andother  port 
dues,  and  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent,  on 
all  produce,  merchandise,  etc.,  imported  by  them,  for 
consumption,  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  republic. 

France. — Convention  of  June  22,  1822,  to  be  in  force 
for  two  years  from  October  1,  1822 ;  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  until  one  of  the  parties  shall  have 
declared  its  intention  to  renounce  it ;  which  declaration 
shall  be  made  at  least  six  months  before  it  can  take 
effect.  Equality  of  treatment.  Tonnage  and  other 
navigation  dues  in  French  ports  upon  American  vessels, 
five  francs  per  ton ;  in  United  States  ports  upon  French 
vessels,  94  cents  per  ton.  The  navigation  duty  of  94 
cents  per  ton  is  payable  by  American  vessels,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  port  they  may  have  last  proceeded  ;  but 
the  equality  of  treatment  as  to  cargoes  with  the  French 
flag  is  applicable  only  when  the  voj-age  has  been  direct, 
and  the  origin  of  the  merchandise  is  attested  by  certifi- 
cate from  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  departure, 
vised  by  the  French  consul  at  such  port.  In  French 
ports  an  extra  duty  on  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  in 
American  vessels,  at  20  francs  per  ton  of  merchandise; 
in  United  States  ports,  upon  similar  products  of  France, 
imported  in  French  vessels,  an  extra  duty  at  $3  75  per 
ton  of  merchandise ;  these  extra  duties  not  applicable 
in  either  country  to  merchandise  of  the  other  destined 
for  transit  or  re-exportation.  Should  this  convention 
be  continued  in  force  after  two  years,  the  additional 
duties,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  be  reduced 
one-fourth  of  their  amount,  and  successively  from  year 
to  year,  so  long  as  neither  nation  shall  give  the  six 
months'  notice  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  Neither 
party  having  given  the  notice,  the  additional  duties 
ceased  to  exist  by  the  annual  reduction  of  one-fourth, 
from  October  1,  1827.  By  virtue  of  a  ministerial  de- 
cree of  December  17,  1851,  American  vessels  laden  with 
cotton  for  France  may  touch  at  English  ports  without 
losing  the  benefit  of  direct  importation,  provided  bulk 
be  not  broken,  and  no  operation  of  commerce  be  trans- 
acted. Navigation  and  commerce  between  the  United 
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States  and  French  colonial  possessions  arc  regulated 
by  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  French  government. 
American  vessels  proceeding  direct  from  the  United 
States  in  ballast,  or  laden  with  articles  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  their  own  country,  to  the  islands  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  are  treated  on  the  same  footing 
as  national  vessels. 

Guatemala. — Convention  of  peace,  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  concluded  March  3,  1849,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  July  28, 
1852.  To  continue  in  force  twelve  years  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications ;  and  after  that  period, 
for  twelve  months  after  either  party  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  are  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  Guatemala,  no  matter  whence  they  may  have  sailed, 
ou  the  same  terms,  as  to  tonnage  and  all  other  naviga- 
tion dues,  as  national  vessels.  Any  favors  granted  to 
the  navigation  of  other  foreign  nations  are  to  become 
common  to  that  of  the  United  States,  on  equal  condi- 
tions. The  coasting  trade  reserved  by  each  nation  to 
its  own  flag.  Imports  into  the  ports  of  Guatemala  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  whether  of  articles  the 
produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  other  country,  placed  on  the  same  footing,  as 
to  duties  and  all  other  dues  and  charges,  as  similar  im- 
ports under  the  national  flag ;  and  if  the  articles  so  im- 
ported are  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  subject  to  no  higher  or 
other  duties  than  similar  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  By  de- 
cree of  May  6,  1852,  every  vessel  which  shall  anchor 
in  the  ports  of  Guatemala,  no  matter  whence  it  may 
come,  is  required  to  pay  a  tonnage  duty  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton  of  measurement  ascertained  from  her 
papers.  Among  the  vessel?  free  of  this  duty  are — 
vessels  in  ballast  anchoring  for  supplies,  and  discharg- 
ing no  cargo ;  vessels  of  war  and  regular  mail  or  steam- 
packets  not  discharging  over  twenty  tons  of  cargo ;  and 
vessels  receiving  on  board,  for  exportation,  produce  of 
the  country,  excepting  cochineal. 

Great  Britain. — Treaty  of  July  3,  1815,  to  continue 
in  force  four  years.  Continued  in  force  ten  years  by 
the  4th  article  of  the  convention  of  London,  October 
20,  1818,  and  renewed  indefinitely  April  2,  1828,  with 
an  additional  article  containing  the  usual  stipulation 
as  to  twelve  months'  notice.  "Reciprocity  treaty" 
concluded  June  5,  ratified  June  9,  and  proclaimed  by 
President  of  the  United  States  September  11, 1851.  To 
continue  in  force  ten  j'ears  from  the  date  at  which  it 
went  into  operation  (1855),  with  the  usual  stipulation 
as  to  twelve  months'  notice  after  that  period.  It  secures 
reciprocal  freedom  of  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America,  and 
of  trade  in  raw  products.  United  States  vessels  ad- 
mitted into  British  ports  in  Europe  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  national  vessels.  The  vessels  must  be  built  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  mas- 
ter and  a  crew  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  permit- 
ted to  touch  for  refreshments,  but  not  for  commerce, 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British 
territory  in  India,  or  to  or  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or  In- 
dian seas — such  vessels  being  subject,  in  all  that  re- 
gards this  article,  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
British  government  from  time  to  time  established. 
Merchandise  imported  into  British  ports  in  United 
States  bottoms  must  consist  of  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
same  duties  are  charged,  whether  imported  in  United 
States  or  British  vessels,  as  on  similar  produce  of  any 
other  foreign  country.  The  importation,  in  American 
vessels,  of  the  productions  of  any  country  but  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  prohibited.  The  intercourse  between  the 


United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  treaty.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  admitted  into  the  British  East  India  possessions  on 
the  footing  of  those  of  the  most  favored  nation  ;  that  is, 
they  pay  the  same  tonnage  and  import  duties  and  other 
charges  as  the  vessels  of  such  nations;  but,  when  laden, 
they  must  proceed  direct  to  the  United  States.  NVith 
the  British  West  Indies  the  trade  was  regulated,  prior 
to  1850,  by  diplomatic  agreement.  By  reciprocity 
treat}-  of  1854,  a  free  trade  in  the  raw  staples  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  re- 
spectively, is  established.  By  the  act  12  and  13  Vic- 
toria, chapter  29,  which  went  into  force  January  1, 
1850,  the  comprehensive  principle  was  adopted  of 
admitting  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Brit- 
ish possessions,  goods  of  any  sort,  in  a  ship  of  any 
country,  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  certain  restric- 
tions, deemed  necessary  either  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  or  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  still  remain- 
ing in  force.  American  vessels  in  British  ports  are, 
therefore,  equalized  with  British  vessels  as  to  tonnage 
and  import  duties,  and  all  other  charges  whatever. 
By  circular  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  October  15,  1849,  instructions  were  issued  to 
custom-house  officers  and  others  interested,  as  follows  : 
"  1.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  British 
navigation  laws,  British  vessels  from  British  or  other 
foreign  ports  will  (under  our  existing  laws),  after  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  be  allowecfto  enter  in  our 
ports  with  cargoes  of  the  growth,  production,  or  man- 
ufacture of  any  part  of  the  world.  2.  Such  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  will  be  admitted,  from  and  after  the  date 
before  mentioned,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  duties,  im- 
posts and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
their  cargoes.  By  the  act  17  Victoria,  chapter  5,  the 
coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  opened  to  foreign 
flags,  subject  only  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

Hanover. — Treaty  of  June  10, 1846,  to  continue  in  force 
twelve  years  from  date ;  and  further,  until  either  party 
gives  to  the  other  twelve  months'  notice  of  its  intention 
to  renounce  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  period.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  received  in  Hanoverian  ports  on 
the  same  terms,  as  to  navigation  dues  of  every  de- 
scription, as  national  vessels ;  and.  in  the  navigation 
of  the  River  Elbe,  are  equalized  with  Hanoverian  ves- 
sels as  to  the  tolls  collected  at  Brunshausen  or  Stade. 
Whatever  merchandise  or  produce  may  be  imported 
in  Hanoverian  vessels  may  also  be  imported  in  United 
States  vessels,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as  to  duties, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  whence  im- 
ported. The  equality  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  ex- 
tends only  to  such  vessels  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties as  are  built  within  their  respective  territories,  or 
lawfully  condemned  as  prizes  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be 
forfeited.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  may  select  their  crews  from  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided 
that  the  masters  of  each  be  a  subject  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover. 

JIunse  Towns. — Treaty  of  December  20,  1827,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  twelve  years  from  date  ;  either  party  re- 
serving the  right,  after  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
to  renounce  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
after  having  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 
Navigation  duties  of  every  description  whatever,  the 
same  on  United  States  vessels  as  on  national,  whether 
in  the  direct  or  indirect  trade  ;  and  perfect  equality  in 
all  other  respects.  Imports  into  the  ports  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  charges,  etc.,  as  similar  imports  under  the 
flag  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  Each  one  of  the  three  Han- 
seatic  towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  agrees 
separately,  and  each  for  itself,  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.  Hanseatic  vessels  are  entitled  to  equality  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  with  the  national  flag, 
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if  owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or 
either  of  the  llausu  Towns,  and  of  which  the  master 
shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  any  or  either  of  them,  and 
provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  crew  shall  be  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  republics  or 
tun  us,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  This  privilege  secures  to  tliu  flag  of 
the  Hanse  Towns  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  German  states. 

Jlollnnd. — Treaty  of  August  26,  1852,  additional  to 
that  of  January  19,  1839,  and  substituting  for  articles 
1  and  2  of  the  latter  treaty  other  articles ;  and  pro- 
viding that  the  duration  of  the  new  treaty  shall  be 
limited  to  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion (February  25, 1853),  with  the  usual  twelve  months' 
notice.  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  whencesoever 
coming,  are  treated  in  Dutch  ports,  including  also  the 
foreign  possessions  of  Holland,  as  national  vessels, 
with  respect  to  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor  dues,  light- 
house, pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  port  charges  of 
any  kind  whatever — the  coasting  trade  and  national 
fisheries  being  reserved.  Entire  reciprocity  guaran- 
teed to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  national  flag,  as  to  the  duties  of  import 
and  export,  both  in  Dutch  ports  in  Europe  and  in  those 
of  Dutch  possessions  abroad.  All  differential  and  dis- 
criminating duties  as  respects  the  flag  .are  abolished. 
The  equality  as  to  export  duties,  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  lt-52,  applies  only  when  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  clear  foT  the  same  ports  as  national  vessels. 
Thus  the  export  duty  on  coffee  in  Java  is  the  same 
when  exported  in  United  States  bottoms  as  when  ex- 
ported in  Dutch  vessels,  when  both  have  the  same  des- 
tination; but  if  the  Dutch  vessel  proceeds  to  Amster- 
dam, and  the  United  States  vessel  clears  for  Boston, 
the  former  enjoys  a  discriminating  privilege  in  respect 
of  the  amount  of  duty. 

Japan. — Treaty  concluded  March  31,  1854;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  February  21,  1855 ;  and  proclamation 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  June  22  of 
the  same  year.  American  vessels  permitted  to  enter 
the  ports  of  Hakodade  and  Simoda,  and  no  other  ports 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  unless  in  distress,  or  forced  by 
stress  of  weather.  The  only  charge  for  entering  is  for 
pilotage,  the  rates  of  which,  for  the  port  of  Simoda, 
are  as  follows  :  Vessels  drawing  over  18  feet  pay  $15 ; 
over  13,  and  less  than  18,  $10 ;  under  13,  §5.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  exchange  only 
gold  and  silver  coin,  and  articles  of  goods  for  other 
articles  of  goods,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
temporarily  established  by  the  Japanese  government. 
Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  goods  required,  can 
only  be  procured  through  the  agency  of  Japanese  offi- 
cers, appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  a  means  of  open- 
ing the  commerce  of  Japan,  or  even  of  the  ports  open- 
ed to  American  vessels — viz.,  Simoda  and  Hakodade 
— the  treaty  has  proved  totally  inefficient.  The  treaty 
grants  the  privilege  to  shipwrecked  persons  and  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  living  temporarily  at 
Simoda,  to  go  where  they  please  within  the  limits  of 
seven  Japanese  miles  from  a  small  island  in  the  har- 
bor, and  at  Hakodade  within  limits  hereafter  to  be 
defined.  "  Living  temporarily"  has  been  defined  by 
tin:  Japanese  authorities  to  mean  "  a  sojourn  of  four 
or  five  days  on  shore."  Wood  and  water,  and  such 
supplies  as  could  be  had.  have  been  freely  sold  at  pretty 
good  prices;  but  permission  to  trade,  in  a  mercantile 
sense,  has  been  absolutely  refused.  The  privileges  of 
this  treaty  are  said  to  have  been  recently  extended  to 
all  nations. 

Mecklenburg  Schifcrin. — Declaration  of  accession  to 
treaty  with  Hanover,  December  1),  1847,  to  continue  in 
force  until  June  10, 1858,  with  the  usual  twelve  months' 
notice  stipulation  after  that  period,  and  a  conditional 
six  months' notice  by  the  United  States,  if  u  contingency 
should  occur  rendering  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  government,  to  renounce  the  treaty.  Vessels  of 


the  United  States  subject  to  the  same  duties  in  the 
ports  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin 
as  national  vessels;  the  coasting  trade  being  reserved. 
This  equality  applies  only  to  vessels  built  within  the 
respective  territories  of  each  party,  or  lawfully  con- 
demned as  prizes  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  forfeit. -d. 
etc.,  and  belonging  wholly  to  citizens  of  each.  Impor- 
tations of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than 
similar  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  other  foreign  country ;  such  duties  to  be  the 
same,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  in  national  vessels.  This  equality  is  applicable  to 
the  indirect  as  well  as  to  the  direct  trade.  Besides  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Hanover,  oth- 
er articles  are  added.  Import  duty  on  raw  cotton  and 
pack!}',  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  is  abolished 
by  the  treaty;  and  maximum  rates  of  import  dutv  on 
tobacco,  rice,  and  whale-oil,  and  for  transit  on  the  Ber- 
lin-Hamburg railroad,  are  prescribed. 

Mexico. — Treaty  of  April  5,  1831,  revived,  as  to  gen- 
eral stipulations  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  February  2,  1848,  and  to 
continue  in  force  from  date  of  ratification  of  said  treaty 
(May  30, 1848) for  a  period  of  eight  years,  with  the  usu- 
al stipulation  providing  for  twelve  months'  notice  after 
that  period  by  either  party  wishing  to  renounce  it. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  enter  all  the  open  ports 
of  the  Mexican  republic  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  ton- 
nage duties,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage, 
and  all  other  local  charges,  as  apply  to  national  ves- 
sels. The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  by  each  country, 
respectively,  to  its  own  flag.  United  States  vessels 
may  import  into  Mexican  ports  merchandise,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  said  merchandise  were  im- 
ported under  the  national  flag ;  the  duties  of  import 
to  be  no  higher  or  other  than  levied  on  similar  mer- 
chandise, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
most  favored  nation. 

Morocco. — Treaty  concluded  September  16, 1836,  and 
proclamation  thereof  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  January  30, 1837 ;  to  continue  in  force  fifty  years, 
with  the  usual  stipulation  requiring  twelve  months' 
notice  after  that  period  by  either  party  wishing  to  re- 
nounce it.  United  States  vessels  permitted  to  put  into 
any  ports  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
for  provisions  or  other  supplies,  without  any  interrup- 
tion or  molestation,  and  to  put  in  for  repairs,  and  to 
land  and  reload  their  cargoes,  without  paying  any  duty 
whatever.  Should  American  vessels  be  cast  ashore  on 
any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  either  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  cause,  to  be  permitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed until  the  commander  ma}'  think  proper  to 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  Importations  from  the  United 
States,  and  American  commerce  generally,  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  from  Spain,  or  from  the  most 
favored  nation  for  the  time  being.  Masters  forbidden 
to  transport  their  cargoes  on  board  other  vessels. 
Merchants  of  the  United  States  allowed  to  employ 
such  interpreters  and  other  agents  as  they  shall  think 
proper;  and  American  citizens  permitted  to  pass  and 
repass  the  country  and  sea-ports  whenever  they  please, 
without  molestation.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  often  ar- 
bitrarily raised  in  Morocco.  The  general  rate  is  10 
per  cent,  on  imports,  excepting  certain  specified  arti- 
cles, on  which  specific  duties  are  levied.  (Tobacco  is 
a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  the  trade  is  usual- 
ly rented  out  at  rates  reaching  as  high  as  8100,000  per 
annum.  Were  the  trade  in  this  article  freed  from  the 
pressure  of  this  monopoty,  its  importation  from  the 
United  States  would  be  largely  increased.) 

Muscat.— Treaty  of  September  21, 1833;  President's 
proclamation  issued  June  24,  1837.  Establishes  per- 
petual peace  between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  his  dominions.  Vessels  of 
the.  United  States  pay  5  per  cent,  duties  on  the  car- 
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goes  lauded,  to  be  in  full  of  all  duties  of  import  and  ex- 
port, tonnage,  license  to  trade,  pilotage,  anchorage,  or  of 
any  other  charge  whatever.  No  charge  to  be  paid  by 
American  vessels  entering  any  of  the  sultan's  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  refitting,  or  refreshments,  or  to  inquire 
the  state  of  the  market.  The  duties  and  other  charges 
on  commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Navigation.  The  articles  of  mus- 
kets, powder,  and  balls,  can  be  sold  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  island  of  Zanzibar;  but  in  other  ports 
of  the  sultan's  dominions  said  munitions  of  war  may 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  restriction.  Du- 
ties of  tonnage,  import  and  export,  license  to  trade, 
etc.,  to  be  the  same  for  American  citizens  as  for  citi- 
zens of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, especially  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. It  reaches  annually  in  value  about  $1,000,000, 
and  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Articles  of  American  manufacture  most  in  demand  in 
the  market  of  Zanzibar  are  the  various  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods,  the  annual  exportation  amounting  to 
about  6000  bales.  Every  facility  for  commercial  op- 
erations is  extended  to  American  vessels  and  mercan- 
tile houses,  and  the  duties  or  other  charges  never  ex- 
ceed those  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 

New  Granada. — Treaty  of  December  12, 1846,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  twenty  years,  unless  either  party  should  no- 
tify theother,  twelve  months  before  theexpirationof  that 
period,  of  its  intention  to  reform  any  or  all  of  its  stipu- 
lations ;  and  beyond  that  period,  for  twelve  months  after 
either  shall  have  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  pro- 
pose such  modifications.  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  all  the  ports  of  New  Granada  on  a  footing  of 
entire  equality  with  the  vessels  of  that  republic,  with- 
out regard  to  the  port  or  country  whence  they  may 
have  sailed.  Should  such  vessels  be  driven  into  the 
ports  of  the  republic  by  pirates,  enemies,  or  from  stress 
of  weather,  to  be  protected,  and  all  facilities,  etc.,  af- 
forded them ;  and,  unless  they  remain  in  port  over 
forty-eight  hours,  to  be  exempt  from  all  port  or  har- 
bor charges,  pilotage  excepted.  The  coasting  trade 
reserved  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  its  own 
flag.  Duties  on  imports  and  exports  under  the  United 
States  flag  the  same  as  under  the  national  flag;  and 
on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  these  duties  not  to  be  higher  or  other 
than  are  levied  upon  similar  articles,  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
Merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  be  free  from 
import  duties,  and  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  that 
are  levied  in  like  cases  on  merchandise  belonging  to 
citizens  of  New  Granada.  For  the  privileges  granted 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  United  States  guaran- 
tee to  New  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and  her  sovereignty  and  rights  of  property  over 
the  same.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting 
commerce  have  been  modified  by  subsequent  decrees 
of  the  government  of  New  Granada.  Those  of  chief 
interest  provide  that  the  coasting  trade  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  all  flags,  and  payment  of  navigation  duties 
shall  be  demanded  only  at  one  port.  Panama,  Car- 
tagena, Choco,  Buenaventura,  and  Yumaco,  arc  free 
ports — no  other  than  navigation  duties  being  charged. 
More  recent  enactments,  however,  impose  a  tonnage 
duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  entering  port ; 
and  a  tax  of  $3  per  pound  on  all  mail  matter  crossing 
the  Isthmus. 

Oldenburg. — Declaration  of  accession  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg  to  treat}'  with  Hanover,  March  10, 
1847.  The  same  stipulations  and  privileges  as  are  grant- 
ed under  the  treaty  with  Hanover  of  June  10,  184G. 
The  same  privileges,  as  respects  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  as  are  extended  to  said  commerce  in 
Hanoverian  ports.  The  stipulations  relative  to  the 
Stade  and  Weser  tolls,  contained  in  the  treaty  between 


the  United  States  and  Hanover,  are  omitted  in  the 
declaration  of  accession  by  Oldenburg;  this  govern- 
ment having  no  control  over,  or  interest  in,  said  tolls. 

Peru. — Treaty  of  July  26,  1851;  ratifications  ex- 
changed the  16th,  and  proclamation  made  by  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  19th  July,  I8o2.  To 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  date  of  ratification ; 
and  beyond  that  period,  until  twelve  months  shall  have 
elapsed  after  either  party  shall  have  given  the  other 
notice  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  No  higher  or 
other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonaiage,  light- 
houses, or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  quarantine,  salvage, 
etc.,  to  be  levied  on  United  States  vessels  of  200  tons 
or  upward,  than  are  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  na- 
tional vessels  of  the  same  tonnage.  The  coasting  trade 
is  reserved  by  each  country,  respectively,  to  its  own 
flag.  Imports  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  similar  imports  in  nation- 
al vessels ;  and  if  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  the  duties  to  be  no  higher  or  other  than 
on  similar  merchandise  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  nation.  Like  equality  of  (lags  as  to  exports. 
Should  the  tariff  of  Peru  be  changed  so  as  to  augment 
the  duties  of  import  or  export,  such  change  not  to  ap- 
ply to  United  States  commerce  until  the  expiration  of 
eight  calendar  months  thereafter.  Steam-vessels  of 
the  United  States,  if  belonging  to  a  regular  line  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  permitted  to 
navigate  the  ports  of  entry  of  Peru  with  the  same  priv- 
ilege as  any  association  or  company  whatsoever.  The 
treaty  provides  that  whale-ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  to  the  port  of  Tumbez,  as  well  as  to 
the  ports  of  entry  of  Peru,  and  may  sail  from  one  port 
to  another  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting; 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  barter  their  supplies 
or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  $'200  ad  valo- 
rem for  each  vessel,  without  paying  any  tonnage  or  har- 
bor dues,  or  any  duties  or  imposts  upon  the  articles  so 
sold  or  bartered.  They  shall  be  permitted,  with  like 
exemption  from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  to  sell  or 
barter  supplies  or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  addition- 
al amount  of  $1000  ad  valorem  for  each  vessel,  upon 
payment,  on  said  additional  articles,  of  the  same  du- 
ties as  are  payable  upon  like  supplies  or  goods  and  oil 
when  imported  in  the  vessels  and  by  the  citizens  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  A  decree  of  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment restricts  the  terms  "  supplies  or  goods,  includ- 
ing oil,"  to  articles  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and 
withholds  the  privileges  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  above  condensed,  from  all  other  descriptions 
of  "goods"  or  merchandise. 

Portugal. — Treaty  of  August  26,  1840;  ratifications 
exchanged  April  23,  1841;  and  proclamation  made 
April  24  of  the  same  j'ear ;  to  continue  in  force  six 
years  from  date  of  ratifications  ;  and  further,  until  the 
end  of  one  year  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
renounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving, 
either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  Portugal  (in- 
cluding Portuguese  possessions),  to  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing  with  national  vessels  coming  from  the 
same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light- 
house dues,  pilotage,  port  charges,  and  all  other  charges 
whatever.  Each  party  reserves  to  its  own  flag,  re- 
spectively, the  coasting  trade.  On  the  importation  into 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  its  possessions,  where 
foreign  commerce  is  allowed,  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  no  other  or  higher  duties 
to  be  levied  than  on  similar  articles  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  and, 
in  all  cases  of  direct  importation,  the  vessels  of  each 
country  to  be  equalized  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 
Should  the  indirect  trade  of  any  other  foreign  country 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  direct  trade, 
similar  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  the  United  States 
on  equal  conditions.  Any  favor  granted  since  the  data 
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of  the  treaty,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  ci- 
ther of  the  high  contracting  parties,  as  respects  com- 
merce and  navigation,  is  to  apply  to  the  other  party, 
freely  if  it  has  been  freely  granted,  and  on  similar 
equivalents  where  it  has  been  conditional.  By  virtue 
of  tin;  reciprocity,  as  it  respects  navigation,  Portuguese 
vessels  arc  exempt  from  tonnage  duty  in  the  ports  of 
tin-  Tinted  States.  In  the  indirect  trade  with  Portu- 
gal, imports  under  the  United  States  flag  are  subject 
to  differential  duties. 

Pftifsift. — Treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  to  continue  in 
force  twelve  j'cars,  with  the  usual  stipulation  requiring 
twelve  months'  notice  after  that  period  by  either  party 
desiring  to  renounce  it.  United  States  vessels  to  be 
treated  in  Prussian  ports,  as  to  the  duties  of  tonnage, 
light-houses,  pilotage,  salvage,  and  port-charges,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  duties,  fees,  or  charges  whatsoever, 
as  national  vessels.  The  coasting  trade  reserved  to 
each  country.  Cargoes  under  the  United  States  flag, 
whatever  the  origin,  or  whencesoever  imported,  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  and  charges  only  as  if  im- 
ported under  the  national  flag.  Like  equality  as  to 
exportations.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  like  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  other  foreign  country.  Two  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce  were  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia  prior  to  that  condensed  above 
— one  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1785 ;  and  the 
other  of  July  11,  1799.  By  article  12  of  the  treaty  of 
May  1,  1828,  the  12th  article  of  the  former  treaty,  and 
from  the  13th  article  to  the  24th,  inclusive,  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph  in  article 
19,  are  revived,  in  so  far  as  thej'  do  not  affect  treaties 
or  conventions  concluded  by  either  party  with  other 
powers,  during  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of 
the  treaty  of  1799  and  the  commencement  of  the  treaty 
of  1828.  Articles  12  of  the  treaties  of  1785  and  1799, 
respectively,  relate  to  the  principle  of  free  ships  mak- 
ing free  goods.  In  reference  to  this  point,  article  12 
of  the  treaty  of  1828  provides  that,  the  parties  being 
still  desirous  to  establish  between  themselves,  or  in  con- 
cert with  other  maritime  powers,  further  provisions  to 
insure  just,  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  which  may,  at  the  same  time, 
advance  the  causes  of  civilization  and  humanity,  en- 
gage again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at  some  future  and 
convenient  period. 

fiussia.— Treaty  of  December  6  [18],  1832,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  January  1,  1839,  with  the  usual 
stipulation  for  twelve  months'  notice  to  renounce  it  by 
either  party  desiring  to  do  so.  No  such  notice  hav- 
ing been  given,  the  treaty  continues  in  force.  United 
States  vessels  arriving  in  Russian  ports,  either  laden 
or  in  ballast,  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional vessels,  coming  from  the  same  place,  with  re- 
spect to  duties  of  tonnage.  In  regard  to  light-house 
duties,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  fees 
and  perquisites  of  public  officers,  and  all  other  duties 
and  charges  levied  upon  vessels  of  commerce,  the  Unit- 
ed States  flag  is  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  with  which  Russia  has  no  special  treaty 
stipulating  for  entire  reciprocity.  Any  favors  hereaft- 
er granted  to  the  navigation  of  any  other  foreign  nation, 
to  become  common  to  the  United  States  on  similar  or 
equal  conditions.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  may  be  imported  into  Rus- 
sian ports  on  the  same  terms  as  apply  to  similar  articles 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and,  whether  the  imports  be  of  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  the  I'nited  States,  or  of  any  oth- 
er foreign  country,  perfect  equality  is  granted  with  the 
national  Hag.  Any  favor  hereafter  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  foreign  nations  to  become  common  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Certain  special 
privileges  to  be  retained  by  Russia  in  reference  to  com- 


merce with  Prussia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway ;  but  they 
do  not  affect  the  general  reciprocity  stipulated  in  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  establishes  entire  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  flags  of  the  two  countries.  July  22,  1854,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and"  the  United 
States,  establishing  the  principle  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods,"  and  containing  a  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  other  nations  may,  by  a  formal  declaration  of  a 
desire  to  accept  and  be  governed  by  the  principle,  be- 
come entitled  to  all  the  resulting  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Russian  government,  under  date  November  2*, 
1856,  officially  signifies  to  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  its  adhesion  to  the  principles  announced  in 
the  reply  of  the  latter  government  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  April  16, 185C,  in  reference  to 
privateering.  The  communication  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  government  at  "Washington  thus 
conveys  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor:  "His  maj- 
esty entirely  concurs  in  the  views  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marcy  has 
laid  down  in  his  equally  lucid  as  temperate  note  of  the 
28th  of  July.  The  proposition  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  his  imperial  majesty,  deserves 
so  much  the  more  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  argues  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive interest  of  the  United  States,  but  for  those  of 
the  whole  of  mankind.  The  undersigned  is  according- 
ly instructed  to  notify  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marcy  that  his 
majesty  the  emperor  accepts,  for  his  part,  the  condi- 
tion under  which  the  United  States  consent  to  the  abo- 
lition of  privateering — namely,  that  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties shall  in  times  of  war  be  respected  by  their  respect- 
ive naval  forces,  as  well  as  by  those  of  all  the  powers 
which  may  join  in  this  declaration." 

San  Salvador. — Convention  concluded  January  2, 
1850.  To  continue  in  force  twenty  j-ears,  if  neither 
party  notify  the  other  twelve  months  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period  of  its  desire  to  reform  any  of  its 
stipulations ;  and  beyond  twenty  years,  until  twelve 
months  shall  have  elapsed  after  such  notice  shall  have 
been  given  by  either  party.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  whence  they  may  have  come,  or  how 
laden,  to  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  San  Salvador,  as  to 
all  duties  of  tonnage,  light-house,  or  any  other  charges 
of  whatsoever  denomination  or  character,  as  national 
vessels.  From  this  equality  the  coasting  trade  is  ex- 
cepted,  which  is  reserved  to  the  national  flag ;  but 
should  any  favors  of  navigation  be  granted  hereafter  to 
any  other  foreign  nation,  it  will  immediately  apply  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Imports  into  San  Salva- 
dor in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  whence 
imported  or  of  what  origin,  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  charges,  and  fees  of  every  description,  as  similar 
imports  in  vessels  of  San  Salvador;  and  if  these  im- 
ports consist  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to  no  higher 
or  other  duties  than  similar  imports,  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  nation. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Treat}'  concluded  December  20, 
1849;  ratifications  exchanged  August  24,  1850,  and 
proclamation  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  November  9, 1850.  Establishes  perpetual  peace 
and  amity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  continue 
in  force  ten  years,  with  the  usual  stipulation  providing 
for  twelve  months'  notice  by  either  party  wishing  to 
renounce  it  after  that  period.  United  States  vessels  in 
direct  voyages,  if  laden,  or  in  respect  of  any  voyage,  if 
in  ballast,  to  pay  the  same  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor, 
light-houses,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  navigation 
charges  of  whatever  kind,  that  are  paid  by  national 
Steam  vessels  employed  in  carrying  the  pub- 
lic mails  of  the  United  States  across  the  Pacific,  or  from 
one  port  to  another  therein,  to  have  free  access  to  the 
ports  of  the  .Sandwich  Islands,  to  refit,  refresh,  land 
passengers  and  their  baggage,  or  for  any  purpose  per- 
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taining  to  the  mail  service  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  of  the  duties  above  specified. 
Whale-chips  of  the  United  States  may  enter  the  ports 
of  llilo,  Kealakeakua,  and  Hanalei,  and  also  the  open 
ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,  exempt  from  tonnage 
or  harbor  duos  of  any  description,  with  certain  privi- 
leges of  trade,  as  set  forth  herewith.  They  may  also 
pass  from  port  to  port  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  refreshments,  but  may  not  laud  their  .sta- 
men or  passengers,  except  at  Honolulu  or  Lahaina. 
The  privilege  of  the  same  ports  is  also  granted  to  arm- 
ed vessels  of  the  United  States.  Imports  of  merchan- 
dise, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  whether  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  one  countrj'  or  of  the  other ; 
and  these  duties  to  be  the  same  as  are  levied  upon  sim- 
ilar merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of,  or  imported  from,  any  other  country.  Absolute 
liberty  of  trade  allowed  between  the  citizens  of  the  two 
countries,  without  restriction,  unless  in  articles  pro- 
hibited. Whaling  vessels  of  the  United  States  may 
trade  or  barter  their  supplies  or  goods,  except  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  to  the  amount  of  $200  ad  valorem  for  each 
vessel,  without  being  liable  to  pay  duties  therefor;  and 
the  further  privilege  is  granted  to  such  vessels  at  the 
ports  designated  above,  and  exempt,  as  therein  stated, 
from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  to  trade  or  barter,  except 
in  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  further  amount  of  $1000  ad 
valorem,  by  paying  on  the  additional  goods  so  traded 
or  bartered  the  usual  duties  levied  on  similar  merchan- 
dise imported  under  the  flag  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. 

Sardinia. — Treaty  of  November  20, 1838,  to  continue 
in  force  ten  years  from  March  13,  1839 — the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  until  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed 
after  either  party  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  arriving  in  Sardinian  ports,  either  laden  or  in 
ballast,  to  be  treated,  as  to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light- 
houses, pilotage,  and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  all  fees 
and  charges  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  as  na- 
tional vessels  coming  from  the  same  place.  All  im- 
ports in  United  States  vessels  into  Sardinian  ports  to 
pay  the  same  duties  and  charges  only  as  if  brought  in 
Sardinian  vessels.  Imports,  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  to  pay  the  same  duties  only 
as  like  produce  of  the  most  favored  n-ation.  The  "  Sep- 
arate Article"  of  the  treaty,  respecting  "  differential  du- 
ties," ceased  to  have  effect,  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Sardin- 
ia, July  6,  1850.  Freedom  of  transitage,  from  and  to 
the  port  of  Genoa,  through  the  territories  of  Sardinia, 
is  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  with  specified  exceptions. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — Treaty  of  July  4, 1827,  reviv- 
ing certain  articles  of  the  treat}'  of  April  3,  1783,  to- 
gether with  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  5th  separate  articles 
of  the  said  treaty,  and  containing  additional  commer- 
cial stipulations;  to  continue  in  force  ten  years,  with 
the  usual  stipulation  requiring  twelve  months'  notice 
to  be  given  by  either  party  desiring  to  renounce  it, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  proceeding  from  any  port  to  the  ports  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  including  those  of  the  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  laden  or  in  ballast,  are  treated  as 
national  vessels  coming  from  the  same  port,  as  to  all 
duties  of  navigation  and  tonnage.  Entire  reciprocity 
and  perfect  equality,  as  to  import  duties  and  all  other 
charges,  between  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  this  reciprocity  and  equal- 
ity applies,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  or  indirect  from  any  other  foreign 
port. 

Switzerland.  —  Convention  signed  November  25, 
1850;  ratifications  exchanged  November  8,  1855;  and 
proclamation  made  November  9  of  the  same  year.  To 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  date  of  ratification,  if 
neither  party  gives  notice  to  the  other  one  year  before 


the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and  so  on  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such 
notice  shall  have  been  given.  Imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  Swit/erland  take  place  through  the  ports  and 
territories  of  France  and  other  adjacent  countries;  and 
the  charges  of  transitage,  in  consequence,  are  a  heavy 
drawback  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  con- 
federation. This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  re- 
strictions on  transitage  through  France.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  importation,  exportation,  and  transit  of 
their  respective  products,  the  United  States  and  the 
Swiss  Confederation  to  treat  each  other  reciprocally  as 
the  most  favored  nation,  union  of  nations,  etc.  All  fu- 
ture commercial  privileges  granted  by  either  party  to 
any  nation,  union  of  nations,  etc.,  immediately  to  be- 
come common  to  the  other  party  on  equal  conditions. 
Should  differential  duties  be  established  in  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  upon  the  products  of  any  nation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the  manner  of 
establishing  the  origin  of  its  own  products  destined  to 
enter  that  confederacy.  The  frontier  territory  of  Switz- 
erland is  divided  into  six  departments  for  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  duties.  The  central  points  of  these,  re- 
spectively, are  at  Basle,  Sehafl'hausen,  Coire,  Lugano, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  No  merchandise  can  be  im- 
ported or  exported,  unless  by  special  license,  except 
through  one  or  other  of  those  frontier  custom-houses. 

Slam. — Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  March  20, 
1833 ;  ratifications  exchanged  April  14, 183G ;  and  proc- 
lamation made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
June  24,  1837.  Establishes  perpetual  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Siam.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  entering  any  port  of  the  Siamese  dominions,  and 
selling  or  purchasing  cargoes  of  merchandise,  to  pay, 
in  lieu  of  all  import  and  export  duties,  tonnage,  license 
to  trade,  or  any  other  charges  whatsoever,  a  measure- 
ment duty  of  1700  ticals,  or  bats  (equal  to  $1037),  for 
every  fathom  of  78  English  inches  in  breadth  upon  ves- 
sels selling  merchandise,  and  of  1500  ticals  (equal  to 
$915)  per  fathom,  similar  measurement,  upon  vessels 
purchasing  cargoes  with  specie.  It  is  prohibited  to 
sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  person  except  the  king, 
and  also  to  export  rice  or  import  opium,  the  latter  be- 
ing contraband.  It  is  stipulated  that  if  hereafter  the 
duties  payable  by  foreign  vessels  be  diminished  in  favor 
of  any  other  nation,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  like  diminution ;  and  should  any 
foreign  nation,  other  than  Portugal,  be  hereafter  per- 
mitted to  Lave  consuls  in  Siam,  the  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  United  States 
merchants,  desirous  of  bringing  their  goods  on  shore 
for  trade,  must  deposit  them  in  the  king's  factories, 
paying  the  customary  rent  of  the  country  therefor. 
The  treaty  of  1833  completely  suspended  all  commer- 
cial operations  between  the  United  States  and  Siam. 
On  a  vessel,  say  of  25  feet  beam,  the  duty,  at  1700  ti- 
cals per  78  inches,  would  amount  to  $3988  4G !  In 
1855  (April)  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Siam,  to  the  privileges  of  which 
American  commerce  is  entitled  by  article  4  of  the 
treaty  of  1833  between  the  United  States  and  Siam. 
This  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain  authorizes  that 
nation  to  have  a  resident  consul  at  Bangkok,  after 
April  6,  1856 ;  and  after  the  same  date  the  measure- 
ment duty  is  to  be  abolished,  and  a  general  import 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  money  or  kind,  at  the 
option  of  the  importer.  Disputes  as  to  the  value  of 
goods  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators.  Opium  may  be 
imported  free,  but  can  be  sold  only  to  the  opium  fann- 
er or  his  agent.  Export  duty  specific. 

Tripoli. — Treaty  of  peace  and  amity  of  June  4, 1805, 
not  limited  as  to  duration.  Establishes  a  firm,  invio- 
lable, and  universal  peace,  and  a  sincere  friendship 
"on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation,"  and  guar- 
antees to  the  United  States  like  favors  with  those  here- 
after granted  to  any  other  nation.  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ports  of  Tripoli  to  be  subject  to 
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the  same  duties,  charges,  and  privileges  as  the  vessels 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  United  States  vessels 
destined  for  Tripolitan  ports  must  be  provided  with 
proper  passports;  to  examine  which,  not  more  than 
two  persons,  besides  the  rowers,  are  allowed  to  proceed 
from  any  Tripolitan  man-of-war,  or  to  go  on  board, 
unless  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  American  captain. 
In  case  of  distress,  United  States  vessels  may  put  in, 
land  and  re-embark  cargo,  and  repair,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  The  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Tripoli — the  protection  to  be  given  to  Amer- 
ican merchants,  masters  of  vessels,  and  seamen — the 
right  of  establishing  consuls  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli, 
and  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  jurisdictions  en- 
joyed by  such  consuls,  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Two  Sicilies. — Treaty  of  December  1,  1845,  to  be  in 
force  ten  years  from  date,  either  party  reserving  the 
right  to  terminate  it  after  that  period,  on  giving  twelve 
months'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so.  When  import- 
ing articles  of  the  growth  or  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  American  vessels  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  duties,  charges,  etc.,  with  national  ves- 
sels. This  equality  as  to  navigation  dues  applies  only 
in  respect  of  direct  voyages  if  laden,  or  of  any  voyage 
if  in  ballast.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  similar  cause,  into 
Sicilian  ports,  to  be  exempt  from  port  and  tonnage  du- 
ties, provided  no  operation  of  commerce  is  carried  on. 
The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  by  each  country  to  its 
own  vessels.  The  direct  importation  of  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  duty,  whether  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States  or  in  those  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies. In  the  indirect  trade,  importations  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  into  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies to  be  subject  to  differential  duties.  A  decree  was 
issued,  December  18, 1854,  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies, extending  to  the  indirect  trade  of  such  foreign 
nations  as  would  be  willing  to  reciprocate  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  national  flag.  Under  the  act  of  1828, 
previously  given  at  length  in  the  article  SICILY,  page 
1714,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  recip- 
rocated the  privileges  thus  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  therefore  equalized,  in  Sicilian  ports,  with  the 
national  flag  in  the  indirect  trade. 

Turkey. — Treaty  concluded  May  7, 1830,  and  ratified 
February  2,  1831.  Not  limited  as  to  duration.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  to  be  treated,  in  ports  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  like  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation;  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  pass  the 
canal  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  to  go  into  and  come 
from  the  Black  Sea,  either  laden  or  in  ballast;  and 
may  be  laden  with  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Ottoman  empire,  except  such  as  are  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  with  those  of  their  own  country. 
United  States  vessels  must  sail  under  their  own  flag, 
and  are  prohibited  from  lending  their  flag  to  the  ves- 
sels of  other  foreign  nations,  or  to  those  of  the  rajahs. 
Importations  into  Ottoman  ports  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  be  subject  to  the.  same  duties,  charges, 
etc.,  as  importations  under  the  flag  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  American  merchants  established  in  the  states 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  purposes  of  commerce,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  semsnrs — brokers  or  factors — of 
any  nation  or  religion  ;  such  merchants  or  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  residing  in  the  Turkish  dominions  not  to 
be  amenable  to  Turkish  tribunals  for  offenses  commit- 
ted, but  to  be  tried  by  their  own  minister  or  consul, 
and  punished  according  to  his  sentence.  By  virtue  of 
the  most  favored-nation  stipulation,  vessels  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  are  admitted  into  United  States  ports  on 
the  same  terms  as  American  vessels.  Duties,  accord- 
ing to  flic  tariff  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  arc  based  upon 
the  ad  ralorcin  principle;  and  the  treaty  nations  usual- 
ly name  commissioners  every  live  or  six  years,  who,  in 


concert  with  a  commission  named  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
regulate  the  "lixed  values"  of  merchandise  imported. 
The  present  rates  were  fixed  by  a  British  commission 
of  this  character;  and,  in  regard  to  many  articles  of 
American  importation,  especially  cottons  and  rum,  the 
mode  of  valuation  works  a  practical  discrimination, 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  trie  action  of  an  Amer- 
ican commission  remodeling  existing  valuations,  as  re- 
spects the  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

Tunis. — Treaty  of  August,  17i)7,  modified  by  conven- 
tion of  March  2fi,  17SI9,  and  by  subsequent  treaty  of 
February  24,  1824.  Establishes  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bev  of 
Tunis.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  permitted  to  en- 
t^r  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  on  paying  the 
usual  duties  which  are  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  Should  the  government  of  Tunis  have 
need  of  the  services  of  an  American  vessel  not  previous- 
ly engaged,  it  must  have  the  preference  on  paying  the 
same  freight  that  is  usual  with  merchants  for  the  same 
service.  Commerce  with  Tunis  under  the  United  States 
flag  to  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  as 
to  import  duties,  fees,  and  all  charges  whatsoever,  as 
is  commerce  under  the  flag  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
American  merchants  to  be  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves, transact  their  own  business,  or  appoint  their 
agents,  factors,  etc.,  in  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis. 

Venezuela. — Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  concluded  January  '20,  IS.'iG:  ratified 
May  31,  and  proclamation  made  by  President  of  the 
United  States  June  30,  of  the  same  year.  To  continue 
in  force  twelve  years  from  date  of  ratifications ;  and  fur- 
ther, until  either  party  gives  twelve  months' notice  of  its 
intention  to  renounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  whence  they  come,  or  with  what  laden,  to  be 
on  a  footing  with  national  vessels.  The  same  equali- 
ty, including  bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks,  to  apply 
in  regard  to  exportation  or  re-exportation.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  shipwrecked,  foundered,  or  in  any 
other  way  damaged,  on  the  coasts,  or  within  the  do- 
minions of  Venezuela,  to  receive  all  necessary  assist- 
ance and  protection.  Whatever  may  be  imported  in 
Venezuelan  vessels  may  also  be  imported  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  duties 
and  all  other  charges.  The  same  equality  as  to  ex- 
ports. Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  subject  in  Venezuela  to  no 
higher  or  other  duties  than  similar  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
All  favors  hereafter  granted  to  other  foreign  nations  to 
apply  equally  to  the  United  States  on  similar  condi- 
tions. The  customs,  tariffs,  and  commercial  regula- 
tions of  Venezuela  are  subject  to  frequent,  and,  occa- 
sionally, onerous  changes.  The  latest  of  these — that 
of  April  27,  1856- — imposes  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion upon  certain  imports  and  exports,  to  take  effect 
from  and  after  July  1, 1850.  Among  the  exports  thus 
affected  are  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  hides,  quinia,  sarsa- 
parilla.  dye-wood,  etc.  The  extraordinary  import  duty 
is  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  regular  duties,  and  15 
per  cent,  on  all  articles  that  are  included  in  the  free 
list,  excepting  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  bullion,  or  dust, 
printing-presses,  printed  books,  machinery,  etc. — Com. 
Relat.  U.  8. 

Trebizond,  anciently  Trapezus,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  trapezium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  40°  1'  N..  long. 
:'.',>  1 1'  52"  E.  Population  variously  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  30,000.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  rising  gently  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity:  and.  from  the  year  1203  to  the  final 
subversion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  Mohammed  II.  in 
the  15th  century,  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  an  empire,  comprising  the  coun- 
try between  the  Pliasis  and  the  Halys.  Its  fortifica- 
tions are  still  of  considerable  strength,  at  least  for  a 
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Turkish  city.  The  space  included  within  the  walls  is 
of  great  extent;  but  it  is  principally  filled  with  gardens 
ami  groves.  The  houses  are  mean  in  their  outward 
appearance,  and  comfortless  within. — TOUKNKKOKT, 
\'<>!/t'//<;  du  levant;  KINNEIK'S  Journey  through  Asia 
Minor.  Trebizond  has  two  ports,  one  on  the  west  and 
one  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  or  point  of 
land,  projecting  a  short  way  into  the  sea.  That  on 
the  east  is  the  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place  of  anchor- 
age for  the  largest  ships.  It  is,  however,  exposed  to 
all  but  the  southerly  gales ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
with  ordinary  precaution,  any  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended. T ho  ground,  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile 
east  from  the  point,  is  clean,  and  holds  extremely  well. 
Ships  moor  with  open  hawse  to  the  north,  and  a  good 
hawser  and  stream  anchor  on  shore,  as  a  stern-fast. 
At  night  the  wind  always  conies  off  the  land.  Cap- 
tain Middleton  says  that  the  only  bad  weather  is  from 
the  northwest;  but  that,  though  the  swell  be  consid- 
erable, it  does  not  cause  any  heavy  strain  upon  the 
cables. — Nautiad  Jtfayazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. — At  Plata- 
na,  near  Trebizond,  and  quite  as  exposed,  Turkish 
vessels  have  from  time  immemorial  rode  in  safety  the 
whole  winter ;  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  danger 
supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  roads  along  the  coast 
is  wholly  visionary. — Ibid. 

Trade. — In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modern  times, 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  from  the 
Black  Sea,  Trebizond  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
trade.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  casts  his  eye  over  a  map 
of  Western  Asia  must  be  satisfied  that  this  city  is  the 
natural  emporium  of  all  the  countries  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Kars  on  the  east,  round  by 
Diarbeker  to  Amasia  on  the  west.  Erzeroum,  the 
principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  only  about  135  miles 
southeast  from  Trebizond.  Its  merchants  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  attainments,  and  by  their 
enterprise  and  activity.  For  a  lengthened  period  they 
derived  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  European  com- 
modities by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople:  no- 
thing, however,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  them 
at  so  convenient  a  port  as  Trebizond  could  have  made 
them  resort  to  such  distant  markets  as  those  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  considering 
the  period  during  which  the  Black  Sea  has  been  open, 
that  efforts  were  not  sooner  made  to  establish  an  inter- 
course with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  northwestern 
parts  of  Persia,  through  this  channel.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  have  to  state,  that  within  these  few  years 
this  has  been  done ,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties that  necessarily  attach  to  every  attempt  to  open 
new  channels  of  commerce  with  semi-civilized  nations, 
the  experiment  has  proved  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful. The  policy  of  Russia  has,  of  late  years,  given 
to  Trebizond  an  importance  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 
Previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Persia,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea, 
principally  centred  in  the  Russian  port  of  Redout  Kalo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  the  exemption  granted  in  1822  to  the  Russian  prov- 
inces to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  from  the  duties 
charged  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But  the  ex- 
emption having  ceased  at  the  period  referred  to,  and 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  having  been  subjected 
to  the  same  duties  as  the  other  provinces,  the  transit 
trade  to  Persia  by  way  of  Redout  Kale,  Teflis,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  it  is  now  car- 
ried on  through  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  and  Tabreez. 
In  consequence,  the  increase  of  trade  at  Trebizond  has 
been  very  remarkable. 

Of  the  exports,  silk  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
and  next  to  it  are  nuts,  saffron,  tobacco,  copper,  wax, 
shawls,  beans,  galls,  leeches,  etc.  Their  total  value 
was  estimated  in  1846  at  £479,874,  of  which  silk  made 
nearly  a  half,  or  £210,080.  See  TURKEY. 

Tree-nails,  certain  long  cylindrical  wooden  pins 


employed  to  connect  the  planks  of  the  ship's  side  and 
bottom  to  the  corresponding  timbers.  They  are  supe- 
rior to  spike-nails  or  bolts  of  iron,  which  are  liable  to 
rust  and  loosen.  The  thickness  of  the  tree-naila  is 
usually  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  allowing 
one  inch  to  every  hundred  feot. 

Trees  (Age  of).  Among  others  mentioned  in  an 
article  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1838,  p.  102,  are, 
the  Wallace  oak  at  Ellerslie,  Scotland,  700  years. 
(Some  oaks  are  supposed  to  have  lived  1500  years.) 
Oak  on  estate  of  James  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  New 
York,  500  years.  Yew  trees  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  En- 
gland, 1200  years;  and  in  Scotland,  said  to  be  2500 
years.  Elms,  in  Switzerland,  335  years.  Cedars  on 
Lebanon,  800  years.  Olives,  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
Jerusalem,  800  years.  Banian,  in  Hindostan,  3000 
years.  Cypresses,  at  Grenada,  800  years. 

Tret.  In  Commerce,  an  allowance  of  4  Ibs.  for 
every  104  Ibs.  for  the  waste  which  certain  kinds  of 
goods  are  liable  to  from  dust,  etc. 

Trieste,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, the  capital  of  a  district  of  Illyria,  situated  near 
the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  lat.  (of 
light-house)  45°  38'  6"  N.,  long.  13°  4G'  5"  E.  Popula- 
tion in  1850-'51,  of  the  city  only,  50,000  (?),  and  in- 
cluding the  district  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
free  port,  82,596.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns.  The  former  is  built  upon  elevated  ground  ;  the 
latter,  which  is  lower  down,  is  laid  out  with  greater 
regularity,  and  is  partly  intersected  by  a  canal,  into 
which  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet 
water  enter  to  load  and  unload.  The  harbor  of  Trieste, 
though  rather  limited  in  size,  is  easy  of  access,  and  con- 
venient. It  is  protected  from  southerly  gales  by  the 
Molo  Teresiano,  so  called  from  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  new  light-house, 
mentioned  below,  has  been  constructed.  The  port, 
with  the  mole,  forms  a  crescent  one  and  a  half  mile  in 
length,  being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  hewn 
stones,  with  stairs  and  jetties  for  the  convenience  of 
embarkation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  port  is  a  dock 
or  harbor,  appropriated  exclusively  for  vessels  perform- 
ing quarantine.  It  is  walled  round ;  and  is  furnished 
with  hotels,  warehouses,  and  every  sort  of  accommo- 
dation required  for  the  use  of  passengers  and  goods. 
Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie  close  to  the.  quays; 
those  of  greater  size  mooring  a  little  farther  out.  The 
principal  defects  of  the  port  are,  its  limited  size,  and 
its  being  exposed  to  the  northwest  winds,  which  some- 
times blow  with  much  violence,  and  throw  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  the  holding  ground  being  good,  when  the 
anchors  are  backed  and  proper  precautions  taken,  no 
accident  occurs.  The  tide  at  Trieste  is  scarcelv  per- 
ceptible ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  influenced  by  the 
wind,  being  increased  by  a  long-continued  sirocco  or 
southeast  wind,  and  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  east-northeast  wind,  known  by  the  name  of  Boro. 
The  access  to  the  port  is  not  obstructed  by  any  bar  or 
shallow ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  in 
from  6  to  7  and  10  fathoms  water.  A  good  sailing 
vessel  may  beat  in  by  night  or  by  day,  except  it  blow 
hard  from  the  northeast  or  east-northeast,  when  she 
had  better  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Roses,  or  Pirano, 
where  she  will  ride  in  perfect  safety.  Ships  bound  for 
Trieste  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  pilots;  but 
those  entering  the  port  for  the  first  time  would  do  well 
to  take  one  on  making  the  coast  of  Istria.  Boats  are 
always  hovering  off  Rovigno ;  they  are  not  manned  by 
regular  pilots,  but  by  fishermen,  who,  though  unlit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  management  of  the  ship,  know  the 
bearings  of  the  places  and  the  depth  of  water.  The  fee 
usually  paid  them  for  pilotage  is  twenty  dollars;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  they  are  supported  at  the  ship's  expense 
during  the  performance  of  quarantine.  The  light- 
house at  the  extremity  of  the  Theresian  mole  is  106 
feet  (Engl.)  high.  The  light  is  intermittent ;  and  may 
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be  seen,  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  eleva- 
ted 12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  12  nautical 
miles,  or  from  1'irano  on  the  side  of  Istria,  and  the 
shoals  of  Urado  on  the  Italian  coast.  A  light-house 
has  also  been  erected  on  the  point  of  Salvore,  bearing 
from  Trieste  west  by  south,  distant  about  18  miles. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  about  103  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  this  point  Pirano  Bay  opens,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Trieste'  has  no  command  of  internal  navigation ;  but 
being  the  most  convenient,  or  rather  the  only  sea-port, 
not  merely  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  but  of  the  Duchy 
of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  she  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  commerce.  This  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  facilities  afforded  to  all  sorts  of  mercan- 
tile transactions  by  the  privilege  of  purto franco  con- 
ferred on  the  town,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  con- 
tiguous country.  Under  this  franchise,  all  goods,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  imported  into  and  ex- 
ported from  the  city  free  of  all  duties  whatever.  For- 
eign products,  when  taken  for  consumption  from  Trieste 
into  the  interior,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties 
regulated  by  the  interior  tariff  of  Austria.  These  are 
very  various,  consisting  partly  of  the  raw  and  part- 
ly of  the  manufactured  products  of  Austria  Proper, 
Illyria,  Ualmatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  with  foreign 
articles  imported  and  warehoused.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  raw  produce  may  be  specified  corn, 
chiefly  wheat  and  maize,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shuniac, 
tobacco,  wax,  etc. ;  silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp, 
wool,  flax,  linen  rags,  hides,  furs,  skins,  etc.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting 
of  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  lith- 
arge, alum,  vitriol,  etc. ;  the  forests  of  Carniola  furnish 
timber,  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork 
wood,  box,  hoops,  etc. ;  marble  also  ranks  under  this 
head.  Of  manufactured  articles,  the  most  important 
are,  thrown  silk,  silk  stufis,  printed  cottons  from  Aus- 
tria and  Switzerland,  coarse  and  fine  linens,  and  all 
sorts  of  leather.  Under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap, 
Venetian  treacle,  liquors,  etc.,  with  jewelry,  tools  and 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  glass-ware  and  mirrors,  Venetian 
beads,  refined  sugar,  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  Of 
foreign  articles  imported  and  reshipped,  the  most  im- 
portant are  sugar,  coffee,  and  dye-stuffs.  Trieste  is 
also  a  considerable  depot  for  all  sorts  of  produce  from 
the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 

Customs  Regulations. — The  custom-house  at  Trieste 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  entry,  reporting, 
etc.,  of  vessels.  When  a  ship  arrives,  she  is  reported 
to  the  health  office ;  which  publishes  a  list  of  arrivals 
and  departures,  with  a  statement  of  their  cargoes,  as 
they  appear  in  the  manifests.  Ships  are  cleared  by 
the  same  office,  the  masters  being  assisted  by  the  con- 
suls of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  As  soon  as 
a  vessel  has  performed  quarantine,  she  loads  or  un- 
loads without  any  interference  or  inspection  by  the 
customs  officers,  or  by  any  one  else.  Goods  unsuscep-  j 
tible  of  contagion  may  be  landed  during  quarantine.  ; 
Being  a  free  port,  the  bonding  and  warehousing  sys- 
tem is,  of  course,  unknown  at  Trieste. 

Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  at  Trieste,  and  the  es- 
tablishments for  facilitating  its  performance  are  com- 
plete and  efficient.  The  Board  of  Health  at  this  port 
is  the  central  or  principal  one  for  the  Austrian  states; 
and  maintains  an  active  correspondence  with  all  the 
principal  ports,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where. There  are  two  lazarettos — that  called  St.  Teresa, 
or  Lazaretto  A'uoco,  is  appropriated  to  vessels  from  the 
Levant  and  Egypt,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
jected to  the  long  or  full  quarantine  of  forty  days.  1  r 
is  spacious,  and  properly  guarded;  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  military  and  medical  officers  and  assistants ; 
with  extensive  quays  and  magazines  for  housing  and 
airing  goods,  dwelling-houses  and  apartments  for  resi- 
dent officers  and  passengers,  etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 


the  most  perfect  estaolishments  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence. The  other,  or  old  (FeccAio)  lazaretto,  contigu- 
ous to  the  great  mole,  is  appropriated  to  ships  and  pas- 
sengers performing  a  quarantine  of  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  days  ;  and,  though  inferior  to  the  fbr- 
mer,  is  sufficiently  capacious  and  convenient.  The 
sanitary  offices,  including  that  of  harbor  master,  are 
near  the  centre  of  the  port ;  where  also  are  moored  ves- 
sels under  observation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight 
days.  Here  also  are  facilities  for  communicatiiu 
voce  with  persons  under  quarantine ;  and  spacious  ware- 
houses, with  adequate  guards  and  other  officers.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  conveniences,  if  a  vessel  arrive 
having  an  infectious  malady  on  board,  she  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  either  lazaretto  at  Trieste,  but  is  sent  to 
an  island  near  Venice,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  where 
assistance  may  be  afforded  with  less  risk  of  propagating 
infection. 

Careening,  Stores,  etc. — Timber  at  Trieste  is  excel- 
lent, workmen  good,  and  their  wages  moderate ;  so  that 
it  is  a  very  favorable  place  for  careening  and  repairing. 
Water  is  very  good,  but  rather  scarce ;  so  that  if  a 
large  supply  be  required,  due  notice  must  be  given. 
Ships  are  served  in  regular  rotation.  Beef  is  very 
good,  but  rather  high  priced.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
dear ;  and  fuel  is  excessively  so.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, Trieste  can  not  be  considered  as  a  favorable  place 
for  the  provisioning  of  a  ship. 

Hanking. — There  are  no  public  banks  at  Trieste.  The 
Bank  of  Vienna  has  an  office  here,  but  it  is  merely  for 
the  exchange  of  its  notes  for  cash,  or,  more  frequent- 
ly, of  large  notes  for  small  ones.  These  notes,  being 
guaranteed  by  government,  are  legal  tender,  and  in 
general  circulation,  but  no  other  company  is  allowed 
to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  deficiency  of  currency. 
Banking  business  is  transacted  by  private  companies, 
or  by  individuals,  who  are  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, and  are  obliged  to  lay  before  competent  authority 
an  attested  statement  of  the  capital  embarked  in  their 
concerns.  Their  business  principally  consists  in  pro- 
curing bills  of  exchange  from  other  places  for  the  use 
of  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  or  in  discounting  (in  which 
latter  operation  they  have  many  private  competitors), 
at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  paper  offered,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  cash. 

The  Austrian  official  returns  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  Trieste  alone,  it  is  seen,  exceed  the 
returns  for  all  the  Austrian  ports,  as  per  United  States 
Treasury  Reports.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Trieste  is  carried  on  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  remainder  is  distributed 
between  England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  Antilles,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  direct 
trade  between  the  port  of  Trieste  and  the  two  Americas. 
the  Indies,  and  China,  has  within  a  few  years  become 
more  active,  and  the  tonnage  specially  employed  by 
this  port  in  such  direct  trans-Atlantic  commerce  nota- 
bly augmented,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  the  states  lying  on  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  Trieste  for  a  portion  of  this  trade. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  general  commerce 
of  Trieste  during  the  preceding  ten  years  was  :  Imports 
140,000,000  francs ;  and  exports  76,000,000  francs ;  a 
total  of  216,000,000  francs. 

The  figures  from  1839  to  1849  show  an  increase  in 
imports  of  70  per  cent.,  and  in  exports  of  8  per  cent. 
The  great  difference  between  the  increased  values  of 
total  imports  and  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  Austria  finds  its  way  to  foreign  countries 
through  the  port  of  Trieste.  Most  of  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandise destined  for  the  East,  the  United  States,  and 
South  America,  is  forwarded  by  the  lower  Danube,  by 
the  Elbe,  and  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Besides,  this 
difference  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the 
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balance  of  trado  is  so  heavily  against  Trieste,  when  it 
is  considered  that  many  millions  of  dollars  arc  annually 
expended  in  the  markets  of  this  port  by  the  70,000 
sailors,  the  25,000  passengers  conveyed  by  steamships, 
and  the  10,000  vessels  that  yearly  arrive  there. 

It  is  proposed,  and  not  only  with  the  sanction,  but 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Austrian  government,  to 
construct  three  first-class  steamships  to  run  regularly 
between  New  York  and  Trieste,  touching  at  Corfu, 
Malta,  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  Should  this  proj- 
ect prove  successful  (and  the  high  character  of  its 
originators  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  success),  its 
effect  upon  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of 
the  United  States  must  be  very  great.  In  opening 
new  channels  to  the  industry  of  the  Old  World,  it  will 
also  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
of  this  proposed  steam  communication  between  New 
York  and  Trieste  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  about  sixty  miles  of  railroad  between  Trieste 
and  Vienna.  This,  when  completed  (and  the  work  is 
in  active  progress),  will  connect  Trieste  with  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  make  it  the  entrepot  of 
a  large  German  trade.  It  already  enjoys  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Levant,  Constantinople,  and  Alex- 
andria; and,  when  the  proposed  line  to  New  York 
shall  have  been  established,  Trieste  will  become  an 
extensive  depot  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  four  years  ending  with  1853,  New 
York  received  direct  from  Trieste  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $2,085,282,  and  exported  direct  to  the  same 
place  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,550,575.  The  follow- 
ing summary  exhibits  the  general  foreign  trade  of 
Trieste  in  1851  compared  with  that  of  1850,  and  also 
the  increase : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports 
U.  States. 

1851  

225,3?7,S000 
202,126,000 

94,451,000 

01,341,000 

Francs. 

319,783,000 
293,473,000 

Francs 
14,588,000 
10,547,000 

1850  
Increase  1S51 

23,211,000 

3.104,000 

'20,315,000 

4,041,000 

The  following  table,  translated  and  condensed  from 
Austrian  official  documents,  will  present  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  number  of  American  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade  of  Trieste  from  1842  to  1851,  inclusive : 

Vessel 
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..  42 


Years 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 


Vessels. 
...38 
...48 
...51 
...55 

..  CO 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


53 
25 
31 


During  the  same  period,  the  largest  number  that 
entered  (the  Austrian  flag  excepted)  was  3386  vessels, 
under  the  Greek  flag;  and  the  smallest,  28,  under  the 
Belgian  flag.  The  relative  importance  of  the  flag  of 


each  nation  in  the  general  foreign  commerce  of  Trieste 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  condensed  table : 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS,  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  WHICH  ARRIVED  AT 
THE  POBT  OF  TlilESTE  DURING  TEN  YEARS,  KNDINO  WITH 
1851,  AND  THE  1'1101'ORTION  WHIOII  THE  J'"l,AO  OF  EACH 
BEAKS  TO  TI1K  WHOLE  NUMBER. 
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Number  in 


Austrian 

Greek    

English 

Sicilian,  etc.  . . 

Ottoman 

Ionian 

United  States . 
Swedish,  etc.. . 

Russian 

Sardinian 

French  

Danish , 

Dutch 

Papal  States . . 
Hanseatic 

Spanish 

Prussian 

Others  . . . 


BSSI 

1107 
724 
485 
448 
415 
379 
£59 
286 
252 
226 
222 
212 
126 
117 
81 
186 


3I-.r;0  per  cent. 
24-0         " 

6-75       " 

5-0. 

3-50       " 

8-88 

3-25 

2-50 

2-50 

2-0 

1-75 

l-i5 

1-25 

1-25 

0-90 

0-60 

0-60 

1-25 


COMMERCE  OF  TRIESTE  AND 


COMMERCE  OF  TRIESTE  IN  1850. — (VALUE  IN  FLORINS.) 
Imports.  Exports. 

Austrian  ports 29,341,302          47,727,808 

Foreign  ports 91,627,897          61,418,602 

Total  by  sea 120,969,199"        109,146,410 

Total  by  land 32,802,000          34,551,722 

We  add  a  tabular  statement  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  that  port  during  a  period  of  ten  years : 

Years.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1846 16, '(82  985,514 

1847 17,321  1,007,331 

1848 17,812  926,815 

1849 20,553  1,269.258 

1S50 21,124  1,823,796 

1851 24,101  1,408,802 

1852 27,931  1,556,652 

1853 29,317  1,675,836 

1854 26,556  1,730,911 

1855 21,081  1,439,191 

On  comparing  the  average  of  the  first  three  years  of 
this  period  with  the  average  of  the  last  three  years 
(973,220  against  1,631, 663),  the  increase  within  so  short 
a  space  is  found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  68  to  100. 
Marseilles  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  rapidity  of 
progress.  The  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  Trieste,  be- 
sides, is  all  the  more  solid,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased intercourse  both  with  purely  Austrian  and  for- 
eign ports.  The  national  trade,  for  instance,  from  1846 
to  1848,  amounted  to  416,709  tons  average  per  annum ; 
from  1853  to  1855  it  had  increased  to  854,753  tons  average 
per  year,  or  more  than  double.  During  the  years  1850 
and  1855,  inclusive,  the  Austrian  tonnage  entered  in  and 
out  at  Trieste  was  6,206,316 ;  foreign,  2,981,928  tons. 
The  trade  with  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  Black 
Sea,  had  risen  from  257,741  tons  to  496,394  tons  aver- 
age per  year  during  the  same  period. 
VF.NICE  FOR  THE  YEAR  185 1. 
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Countries. 

Ent 

sred. 

Cle 

>red. 

En 

tered. 

Cle 

ared. 

Vessels. 

Tona. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

55 

26,007 

56 

28  (J81 

8 

2  749 

1 

2  445 

29 

5,753 

30 

6,733 

13 

2  319 

19 

1  '.167 

4 

673 

5 

729 

1 

155 

1 

155 

2 

830 

3 

990 

16 

2,079 

16 

2  910 

4 

6>2 

9 

354 

16 

2,263 

14 

2  OSO 

15 

1  757 

15 

1  757 

443 

60,818 

452 

62  302 

127 

17  611 

150 

20  090 

English  

8(3 

22.438 

87 

24,230 

86 

20  156 

9<i 

22  657 

447 

41,544 

440 

36  603 

191 

18  009 

205 

22  411 

Holland  

62 

9,603 

01 

9  535 

13 

1  974 

13 

1  958 

Turkey          

191 

21,538 

234 

27  724 

41 

5  083 

5'.) 

7  055 

Pontifical  States  

397 

23.319 

681 

37,245 

13 

2,074 

12 

1  8-'0 

Portuguese  

5 

1,110 

5 

1,234 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Prussian  

10 

2,194 

8 

2,010 

Russian  

2 

260 

Sardinian  

19 

3,577 

20 

3  986 

13 

2  104 

13 

<>  104 

Spanish  

23 

4,955 

24 

57-21 

4 

1,227 

4 

1  227 

Sweden  and  Norway  

37 

7,487 

37 

9  227 

26 

5,033 

26 

4  592 

Tuscan  

8 

1,559 

S 

1,363 

10 

1,945 

9 

1,783 

Total  
Austrian  

1,852 
11,410 

238,078 
624.625 

2.181 
11,112 

263,603 
604,433 

5136 
4S71 

82,948 
388,628 

632 
4655 

92,385 
383,903 

Total,  1854  
Total,  1856  

13,262 
10,905 

862.703 
773,477 

13,293 

10,854 

80S,  036 
772,485 

5t37 
4S31 

471,576 
459,061 

5287 
4548 

470,288 
405,729 
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The  treaty  of  1829,  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria,  establishes  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Its  principal 
stipulations  are  as  follows : 

There  shall  be,  between  the  United  States  territories 
and  those  of  Austria,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation.     All  the  ports,  places,  and  rivers  of 
the  territories  of  either  power,  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, shall  be  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  re- 
spectively.    Austrian  vessels  arriving,  either  laden  or 
in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and,  recip- 
rocally, vessels  of  the  United  States,  either  laden  or  in 
ballast,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Austria,  shall  be  treat- 
ed, on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay,  and  at  their 
departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels 
coming  from  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties 
of  tonnage,  light-houses,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  of 
whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or 
to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  any  private  establishment  whatever.     All  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  articles  of  commerce,  either  the 
produce  of  the  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  either  country, 
which  may  lawfully  be  imported  into  each  respective- 
ly, shall  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  same  duties 
and  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  as 
are   applicable   if  imported  under  the  national  flag. 
This  equalization  of  import  duties  and  other  charges 
to  apply  to  the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  each  country 
respectively,  whether  they  clear  directly  from  the  ports 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  or  from  the  ports 
of  any  other  foreign  country.     The  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  either  country  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  other  on  the  same  terms  as  the  like  arti- 
cles, being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
foreign  country ;  and  no  prohibition  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  article,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  to  or  from 
the  ports  of  the  other,  which  shall  not  equally  extend 
to  all  other  nations.     The  vessels  of  both  powers,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  either, 
on  the  same  terms  as  national  vessels,  with  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  country. 
An  exact  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  ports  of 
the  territories  of  either  power,  in  respect  to  the  vessel 
of  the  other  exporting  or  re-exporting  merchandise  or 
produce  of  any  country  not  prohibited ;  and  the  same 
bounties  and  drawbacks  shall  be  allowed,  whether  such 
exportation  or  re-exportation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the 
one  party  or  of  the  other.     The  coasting  trade  is  re- 
served by  each  power  to  its  own  vessels,  respectively. 
All  favors  hereafter  granted  by  either  party,  in  respect 
of  navigation  or  commerce,  to  any  other  nation,  shall 
'become  common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  if  it  was 
freely  granted  to  such  other,  or  on  similar  terms  if  it 
were  conditional.     The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  agents, 
and  commissioners  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  enjoy,  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  the  same 
privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the   most  favorec 
nation.     The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years, 
with  the  usual  twelve  months'  notice  by  either  party 
desiring  to  terminate  it  after  that  time. 

Tonnaye  Duties. — On  the  24th  January,  1851,  the 
central  maritime  government  of  Austria  issued  public 
notice  that  from  that  date  the  tonnage  duties  in  force 
at  the  port  of  Trieste  should  be  extended  to  all  ports 
throughout  the  empire  open  to  commerce.  These  du- 
ties are  regulated  by  orders  dated  8th  November,  1845, 
and  are  as  follows : 

Fl.  Kr. 

National  vessels,  50  tons,  or  under per  ton,  0    2 

National  vessels,  100  tons "        04 

National  vessels,  over  100  tons "       1    6 

Foreign  vessels,  without  regard  to  tonnage       "        10 

A  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  long  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  that  port  and  Trieste,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  of  charges  on  a  vessel 
of  1000  tons  burden,  entering  the  latter  port : 


Kl.     Kr. 

Cooperage,  at  G  kreutzers  per  ton 100    (I 

Pilotage,  at  3  kreutzers  per  ton 50    0 

Health  department  upon  arrival  and  at  departure  2  32 

Marine  institute 12     o 

Light-house  dues,  7  kreutzers  per  ton 116  40 

Total  expense  on  a  vessel  of  1000  tons 2$l  12 

The  florin  equals  60  kreutzers  =48$-  cents;  o 
quently,  the  whole  expenses  amount  to  |136 
Whether  vessels  take  freight  for  several  parties,  or  a 
ingle  house,  the  stevedores  make  the  same  charges  for 
stowing  away  the  goods.  The  following  are  their  fee.* 
'or  principal  merchandise,  viz. :  for  cotton,  2  florins  jn  r 
ton ;  for  wool,  hemp,  flax,  oakum,  and  roots,  1  florin 
30  kreutzers  per  ton.  Goods  of  such  weight  as  raisins 
(black  and  red),  figs,  olive-oil,  steel,  cream  of  tartar, 
argol,  etc.,  30  kreutzers  per  ton ;  rags,  grain,  sumach, 
laurel  leaves,  tobacco,  yellow  berries,  and  juniper  ber- 
ries, 1  florin  per  ton.  Goods  which  are  measured,  30 
kreutzers  per  ton  measurement.  Other  articles  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  discharging  vessels,  the  only  ex- 
penses are  the  lighters,  which  are  provided  by  the 
agents  of  the  vessels,  and  which  are  paid  for  by  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  goods,  in  accordance  with  a  general  tariff, 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  lighters  have  fixed  upon 
by  general  consent.  The  captains  are  obliged  to  put 
the  goods  on  board  the  lighters  at  their  own  expense. 
For  this  purpose  hands  can  at  all  times  be  procured  at 
1  florin  15  kreutzers  to  1  florin  30  kreutzers  per  diem. 
(55  cents  to  64  cents).  Men-of-war,  national  as  well 
as  foreign,  and  vessels  putting  in  from  stress  of  weath- 
er, or  other  necessity  (which  must,  however,  be  veri- 
fied), and  not  transacting  any  operations  of  commerce, 
are  admitted  to  entrance,  and  allowed  to  purchase  fresh 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  to  take  a  pilot, 
exempt  from  tonnage  duties.  Tonnage  of  national 
vessels  to  be  ascertained  by  their  register ;  of  foreign 
vessels,  by  Austrian  measurement. 

Sanitary  Regulations, — These  are  numerous  and  com- 
plicated ;  such  only  are  subjoined  as  relate  to  vessels 
coming  from  all  ports  of  the  Americas,  including  all 
the  ports  of  the  West  Indies :  1.  Vessels  with  clean 
bills  of  health  to  be  admitted,  with  crew  and  passen- 
gers, immediately  on  arrival,  to  free  pratique.  2.  Ves- 
sels with  suspicious  bills  of  health,  such  as  having 
touched  on  their  passage  at  suspected  places,  to  be 
subjected  to  ten  days'  quarantine  at  the  lazaretto,  for 
passengers,  crews,  and  susceptible  goods ;  and  goods 
not  susceptible,  to  5  days.  3.  Vessels  with  foul  bills 
of  health  to  be  subjected  to  fifteen  days'  quarantine  at 
the  lazaretto,  for  passengers,  crews,  and  susceptible 
goods;  and  goods  not  susceptible,  10 days.  The  quar- 
antine charges  are  very  moderate,  being,  for  entry  and 
departure,  upon  a  ship  of  100  tons  and  upward  (exclu- 
sive of  72  cents  per  diem  for  wages  and  food  to  the 
gondolier),  about  $4  32 ;  quarantine  dues  upon  goods, 
6  kreutzers  (a  little  more  than  4£  cents)  per  100  florins 
value  ($48  50) :  and  upon  susceptible  goods,  4  kreut- 
zers (3£  cents)  per  1000  Ibs.  weight. 

General  Remarks. — The  development  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Austria  dates  back  as  far  as  1815,  or, 
rather,  from  that  period  down  to  1830;  during  which  it 
gradually  attained,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, a  high  state  of  prosperity.  The  great  commercial 
activity  of  the  empire  is  principally  concentrated  at 
the  port  of  Trieste;  Venice  and  flame,  so  far,  at  least. 
as  it  respects  foreign  trade,  being  but  subsidiary  to 
this  vast  entrepot.  Besides  these.  Austria  })«• 
on  the  Adriatic,  25  ports  of  secondary  rank,  which 
claim  importance  chiefly  from  their  extensive  coasting 
trade.  The  principal  of  these  are  Chioggia,  15  miles 
south  of  Venice;  Rovigno,  in  Istria;  Zara,  Spalato, 
and  Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia.  This  city  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  and  once  enjoy- 
ed an  extensive  trade.  It  still  exports  manufactures 
of  silk,  leather,  rosoglio,  anchovies,  etc.  It  continued 
to  be  a  republic  under  the  successive  protection  of  the 
Greeks,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  until  1806,  when  it  was 
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erected  by  Napoleon  into  a  duchy  for  Marshal  Mar- 
inont.  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Fiuine,  with  some  small 
ports  on  the  Croatian  shore  contiguous  to  Fiuine,  are 
free  ports.  Prior  to  the  year  1850,  all  produce  and 
merchandise  of  whatever  description,  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  Austrian  territories  into  another  (the 
empire  being  divided  by  an  internal  customs  line), 
were  subject  to  duties  of  entrance  and  clearance,  equal- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  imported  from,  or  exported  to, 
a  foreign  country.  By  an  imperial  patent,  issued  on 
the  7th  June,  1850,  this  line  was  suppressed,  and  all 
duties,  prohibitions,  etc., previously  existing,  were  abol- 
ished ;  some  formalities  being  reserved  in  respect  to 
certain  articles  of  which  the  government  retained  the 
monopoly.  In  submitting  to  the  emperor  his  projet 
for  this  reform,  the  minister  of  finance  observed,  that 
"the  influence  of  such  a  measure,  in  consolidating  the 
vast  and  widely-extended  resources  of  the  empire,  in 
establishing  its  unity  and  augmenting  its  power,  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  inconsiderable  reduction 
of  $1,699,110  which  it  would  cause  in  the  revenues  of 
the  empire." 

This  liberal  measure  was  soon  after  followed  by  an- 
other, equally  beneficial  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Aus- 
tria— namely,  the  new  tariff  that  went  into  operation  on 
1st  February,  1852.  In  the  complicated  details  of  this 
tariff,  there  were  various  changes  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can trade.  The  duty  on  cotton,  although  considerably 
reduced  from  former  rates,  was,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  tariff,  80^  cents  per  125-5  Ibs.  The  tariff  of 
1852  reduced  it  again  48£  cents  per  110£  Ibs.  for  one 
year,  and  the  j-ear  following  to  about  4  cents  per  110J 
Ibs.  Since  this  latter  period — namely,  January  1, 1854 
— the  article  has  been  made  free.  Still  later  modifica- 
tions of  the  Austrian  tariff  have  been  made,  but  they 
do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  United  States  staples  of  ex- 
port. Previously,  tobacco  was  a  strict  government 
monopoly ;  under  the  new  tariff,  individuals  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  it  for  their  own  use,  at  reduced  rates. 
Manufactured,  it  paid  before  1852,  $19  40  per  100  Ibs. ; 
under  the  new  tariff,  this  was  reduced  to  $12  12^  per 
100  Ibs.  This  duty  has  been  retained  in  the  new  tariff 
of  1854,  with  an  additional  duty,  however,  of  1  florin 
perlivre  do  Vienna  (48£  cents),  on  unmanufactured,  and 
2  florins  30  kreutzers  per  livre  de  Vienna  ($1  21^),  on 
manufactured.  The  duties  were  reduced  also  on  rice, 
whale  oil,  and  the  products  of  the  whale-fishery,  wood- 
en-ware, tools,  implements,  and  machinery  for  agricul- 
tural and  household  purposes,  India  rubber  fabrics, 
etc.  During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1852,  cotton  twists  paid  $3  88  per  110£  Ibs. ;  the  en- 
suing year  this  was  reduced  to  $3  39  J.  The  centner 
before  1852  was  equivalent  to  125 -5  Ibs. ;  but,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  conformity  to  the  centner  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Union,  it  was  fixed  that  year  at  110£ 
Ibs. ;  that  being  the  weight  of  the  Prussian  zoll-cent- 
ner.  Several  articles,  when  imported  by  sea,  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  tariff  of  1852  at  rates  still  more  moderate ; 
for  example,  alum,  in  general  rated  at  72f  cents  per 
110.t  Ibs..  pays  only  8-j^  cents  when  brought  in  by  sea. 
As  the  United  States  stand  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1829,  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1852  have  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  employment  of  United  States  ship- 
ping. 

The  commercial  reform  of  1852  was,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  result,  or  rather  one  of  the  results,  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848.  Immediately  after  tranquillity  had 
been  restored,  the  Baron  de  Bruck,  then  minister  of 
commerce,  was  charged  with  an  administrative  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  new  tariff  upon  the  following 
bases,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers:  An  as- 
similation, as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  the  tariff  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Association ;  the  substitution  of  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties ;  the  adoption  of  the  quintal  of 
110J  Ibs.,  as  a  basis  of  quantities.  On  imports:  The 
abolition  of  prohibitions ;  adequate  protection  to  na- 


tional industry ;  a  graduating  scale  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles,  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  em- 
ployed thereon ;  a  reduction  of  all  taxes  on  articles  of 
first  necessity,  either  for  manufactures  or  consumption. 
On  exports :  Balance-duties  (weighing-dues),  and  all 
necessary  formalities  as  simple  as  possible  ;  a  substitu- 
tion of  protective  duties  for  prohibitions ;  the  abolition 
of  all  premiums  or  drawbacks,  unless  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases.  On  the  preceding  bases,  the  tariff  which 
has  been  in  part  considered  was  submitted  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  been  under  consideration  several  months, 
when  the  treaty  of  a  customs  league  between  Prussia 
and  Hanover  permitting  no  further  delay,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor,  and  signed  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1851,  at  the  very  time  that  a  commercial 
congress,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different 
German  states,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna  in 
January,  1852.  The  imperial  patent,  which  designated 
the  1st  February,  1852,  as  the  day  on  which  the  new 
tariff  should  go  into  effect,  contained  several  orders  of 
a  temporary  character.  One  was  an  extra  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  duties  levied  on  certain 
merchandise  before  prohibited.  The  duty  on  raw  cot- 
ton was  modified,  and  other  temporary  provisions  were 
made,  which,  so  far  as  they  concern  American  trade, 
have  been  already  adverted  to. 

Indeed,  the  tariff  itself  was  not  designed  to  be  per- 
manent. It  was  tried  only  as  an  experiment,  and,  by 
limitation,  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  October,  1854; 
the  government  being  meanwhile  precluded,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  raising  the  duties  on  imports  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  on  the  other  from  reducing  them 
on  articles  manufactured  half  or  in  whole.  At  the 
same  time,  the  export  duties  on  articles  of  the  former 
class  could  not  be  reduced,  nor  could  similar  duties  on 
those  of  the  latter  be  raised.  The  imperial  patent, 
moreover,  contained  one  notable  provision,  viz. :  the 
duration  of  the  tariff  was  to  depend  on  the  contingency 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce  (with  Prussia)  being  effected 
before  the  period  fixed  for  its  termination.  It  would 
shed  but  little  light  upon  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Austria  to  follow  up,  and  re- 
count in  this  work,  the  proceedings  of  the  commercial 
congress  assembled  at  Vienna  during  the  winter  of 
1852,  or  to  recapitulate  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  southern  states  before  presenting  them- 
selves at  Berlin.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  on  the 
19th  February,  1853,  a  treaty  was  effected  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  all 
the  other  states  of  the  Zoll-Verein.  This  treaty,  stipu- 
lating as  it  does  for  large  and  reciprocal  commercial 
concessions  between  the  two  powers,  as  a  fitting  pre- 
lude to  a  general  customs  league  between  all  the  Ger- 
man states,  necessarily  led  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of 
1852.  This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  now 
in  force ;  to  understand  which,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  articles  enumerated  in 
that  portion  of  the  tariff,  though  rated  at  different 
duties  when  coming  from  foreign  countries,  are  free 
when  imported  by  the  frontiers  of  the  German  Asso- 
ciation, or  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  associated 
states. 

These  privileged  articles  are  specifically  defined  in  a 
supplemental  appendix  to  the  tariff,  dated  February 
10, 1854,  and  prefaced  in  the  following  terms :  "  As  the 
first  result  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  at  Berlin 
by  the  Executive  Commission,  conformably  to  the  23d 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  of  customs  of  the 
19th  February,  1853,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
some  erroneous  impressions,  public  notice  is  given  that 
the  following  are  the  true  constructions  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  tariff  of  the  5th  December,  1853.  Said 
constructions  and  modifications  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  so  soon  as  they  are  received  at  the  different 
bureaux  of  customs."  (Then  follows  the  list  of  arti- 
cles coming  under  the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty.) 

The  causes  that  compelled  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
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of  1852,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff 
(of  1854),  are  set  forth  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  official  journal,  published  at  Vienna,  of  the  15th 
December,  1853. 

In  reference  to  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  this  article 
holds  the  following  language :  "  Other  considerations 
induced  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1852.  The  treaty 
with  Prussia  is  the  lirst  step  in  reforming  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  empire.  From  it  must  result,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  an  Austro-German  Customs  Union; 
and  a  general  reduction  in  tariff  duties  is  the  most  fit- 
ting prelude  to  so  desirable  an  event.  Besides,  the 
commercial  treaty  of  August  7,  1852,  concluded  with 
Parma  and  Modena,  removes  all  obstacles  to  an  Austro- 
Italian  Customs  Union ;  and  thus  the  event  referred 
to  (an  Austro-German  Customs  Union)  would  present 
a  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  changes  and  modifications  which  could 
contribute  to  this  end  should  command  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  These  are  principally  such  reduc- 
tions in  tariff  duties  as  are  demanded  by  the  best  in- 
terests of  commerce — not,  however,  to  an  extent  that 


might  in  any  way  prove  detrimental  to  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  empire.  Succeeding,  as  it  does,  a  re- 
strictive system,  in  operation  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  tariff  of  1852  is  still  encumbered  with  onerous 
duties  and  oppressive  restrictions,  repugnant  to  a  great 
association  of  states  accustomed  to  the  most  liberal 
system  of  commercial  policy.  Besides,  the  augment- 
ed exports  of  1852  and  1853  demonstrate  the  wise  policy 
of  a  general  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  and  furnish  in- 
contestable evidence  that  such  a  measure  will  most 
effectually  repair  the  evils  of  past  commercial  legisla- 
tion." The  preceding  remarks  contain  a  summary  of 
the  official  expose  already  referred  to,  and  explain  the 
motives  that  induced  the  general  remodification  of  the 
Austrian,  tariff.  The  abolition  of  the  government 
monopoly  of  tobacco  would  remove  the  most  serious 
and  the  only  remaining  restriction  on  American  com- 
merce. The  customs  union  with  the  Germanic  states, 
so  much  desired  by  Austria,  will  accomplish  this,  if  it 
should  not  be  effected  before  that  event  shall  happen. 
—  U.  S.  Com.  Relations.  The  following  is  an  exhibit 
of  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  with  Austria  for  37  years : 


COMMERCE  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATES  WITII  TRIESTE  AND  OTHER  AUSTRIAN  PORTS  ON  THE  ADRIATIC,  FEOM   OcTOBEIi.  1,  1320, 

TO  JULY  1. 185T. 


Yean  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  the 
Bullion  am 

Specie. 

Tonnage  < 

leared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30,1821  

$31,781 

$:iOB.r.so 

$i>40.ii(il 

$229,71)2 

j.8:5 

1822  

38,752 

436,968 

475,720 

274,375 

9  20) 

2,351 

1823     ..   . 

-25,697 

919,618 

945  315 

189  137 

13  288 

1824  

6,536 

518,057 

524,653 

268  867 

157'717 

2,185 

1825  

8,834 

643,568 

652,402 

105,839 

2,033 

3,246 

1S2G  

13,387 

273,933 

287,320 

193,152 

4,000 

1,879 

1827  

42,671 

234  122 

276.793 

103,546 

10,304 

18-28  

119.233 

205,-255 

324,488 

237,378 

3,068 

1829  

409,288 

280,200 

689,483 

191,896 

460 

6,384 

i-29 

1830  

300,8">9 

293,261 

594,120 

132,OC3 

912 

4,062 

282 

Total... 
Sept  30,  1831   .    .     . 

$9J7,Oi)8 
$276,561 

$4,113,562 
$262,808 

$5,110,660 
$539,369 

$1,1)86,075 
$161  Oi32 

$296,053 
$1,900 

31,578 
4,215 

411 

1832  
1833  

199,911 

140,617 

936,775 

408,447 

1,136,<;85 
554/J61 

362,027 
314,611 

6,497 
3,304 

l,f)21 
l,7ol 

183i  

518,609 

954,723 

1,473,337 

530.614 

22,000 

7,530 

3,397 

1835  

818,375 

384,038 

1,202,413 

492,567 

4,477 

6,592 

2,618 

1836  

1,138,431 

829,674 

1,968,105 

1,020  099 

$2  300 

2  800 

8,944 

4931 

1837  

1.233,370 

378,221 

1,611,591 

629,465 

44  150 

2,179 

12,919 

1838  

643/223 

1-25,740 

763,963 

372,378 

7,919 

4.974 

•1  -  :: 

1839  

429,578 

162,671 

592,249 

477,539 

1,500 

3,060 

2,814 

1840  

1,590,355 

196,264 

1.730,620 

373  305 

11,828 

60s] 

Total... 
Sept.  00,1841   

$o,l)94,<J31 
$1,258,776 

$4,639,366 
$52,£80 

$11,034,21)7 
$1,311,756 

$4,783,727 
$418606 

$46,450 

$40,5^6 

10350 

33,745 
1  201 

1842  

748,179 

136,526 

884,705 

413  210 

10,520 

361 

9mos.,    1843»  
June  30,  1844     .  . 

430,240 
1,251,285 

118,938 
168,735 

579.178 
1  4-26  020 

72,957 
232  089 

$3  038 

10  507 

1,782 
3  918 

1845  

1,433,103 

368,775 

1  801,878 

321  550 

15  470 

9  198 

1846  

1,104,463 

366,143 

1,470,611 

379,719 

1-2  -.'.'J 

3  341 

1847  

1,175,375 

73,348 

1,248,723 

187,341 

7  533 

7  861 

5  "70 

1848  

1,701,4'.I5 

107,727 

1,80!  I,  '2-2-2 

385,813 

1,287 

16,-229 

4693 

1849  

'.142,489 

454,376 

1,406,805 

409,178 

3900 

11,176 

1850  

1,179,893 

812,111 

1,492,004 

407,001 

5,008 

6,889 

Total... 
June  30,  1851... 

$11,2,>1,303 
$2,265,573 

$2,169,651) 
$230,894 

$13,430,962 
$2,496,467 

$3,^88,064 
$730,783 

.... 

$15,308 

109,70-2 
10  179 

42,415 
13  371 

1852  
1853  

2,403,530 
2,062,484 

3-29,881 
171  804 

2,733,419 
2,234  288 

308,740 
528  567 

14.0-24 
11  73.') 

!)  "44 

1854  

1,697,319 

206  2flO 

1,903  609 

741  919 

$147  736 

13  015 

,r>  401 

1855 

1  977  r,  •- 

122  274 

1  399  801 

496  983 

9  517 

7  o-"i 

1856  

2,238,783 

206,065 

2,444,848 

476  641 

16  016 

5,55.' 

185Z,  

2,173.0ir, 

282.616 

2.455.681 

422.365 

22,000 

16,181 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Trinidad.  Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  of  South  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  is 
about  90  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  with  an  esti- 
mated superficial  area  of  2020  square  miles.  Capital, 
Puerto  d'Espaiia.  Trinidad  appears  at  a  distance  like 
an  immense  ridge  of  rocks  along  its  whole  north  front ; 
but  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent, variegated,  richly  luxuriant  panoramas  that 
nature  ever  formed  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  voy- 
ager. To  the  east  the  waves  of  the  mighty  Orinoco 
dispute  for  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with  contending 
billows,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cumana  rise  from 
the  horizon  in  stupendous  majesty;  and  on  the  west 
appear  the  cape,  headlands,  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 


and  plains  of  Trinidad,  enameled  with  eternal  verdure. 
The  fecundity  of  the  soil,  its  gigantic  vegetation,  its 
beautiful  rivers,  enchanting  slopes,  forests  of  palms, 
groves  of  citrons,  and  hedges  of  spices  and  perfumes, 
its  fine  azure  skies  and  elastic  atmosphere,  have  each 
and  all  combined  to  crown  the  isle  with  the  appellation 
of  "  The  Indian  Paradise."  The  island  is  evidently  u 
section  of  the  opposite  continent;  the  same  strata,  the 
same  rocks,  fossils,  etc.,  are  common  to  both.  Its 
formation  is  evidently  volcanic,  and  in  many  parts 
volcanic  action  is  still  going  on,  as  indicated  by  its 
mud  volcanoes  and  other  cognate  developments.  The 
precious  metals  are  not  found  here,  nor  indeed  are  any 
others,  except  in  small  quantities.  Coal  is  found  about 
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five  miles  from  the  shore.  But  the  most  remarkable  min- 
eral phenomenon  is  the  asphaltum,  or  pitch  lake,  which 
covers  an  area  of  half  a  league. 

Staples  as  in  the  other  islands.  United  States  ves- 
sels also  export  heavy  quantities  of  iron,  brass,  lead 
(old),  and  hides.  The  imports  from  the  United  Status 
in  1853  were  $537,604,  and  exports  to  United  States 
were  $31,483.  American  vessels  in  Port  of  Spain  in 
1853, 59 ;  tonnage,  11,472.  Imports  from  United  States 
from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1853,  $308,716  ;  imports 
from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1852,  $208,148. 

Port  Regulations. — Upon  every  ship  or  vessel  of  50 
tons  and  upward,  for  every  registered  ton,  36  cents. 
Upon  every  ship  or  vessel  of  25  tons  and  upward,  but 
under  50  tons,  for  every  ton  of  registered  tonnage,  30 
cents ;  find  upon  every  ship  or  vessel  under  25  tons, 
for  every  registered  ton,  G  cents.  Lumber,  staves, 
bricks,  slates,  shingles,  coal,  etc.,  are  also  subject  to  a 
small  wharfage  duty.  Sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  rum,  indi- 
go, etc.,  are  liable  to  an  export  duty  in  this  island. 
Trinidad  embraces  an  area  of  1970  square  miles,  con- 
taining a  population  of  45,284. 

Trinity  House.  The  full  title  of  this  corporation 
is,"  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild, 
Fraternity,  or  Brotherhood  of  the  most  Glorious  and 
Undivided  Trinitj',  and  of  Saint  Clement,  in  the  Par- 
ish of  Deptford,  Stroud,  in  the  County  of  Kent"  — •  an 
institution  to  whose  members  is  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
seamen  and  shipping  of  England.  The  earlier  records, 
together  with  the  house  of  the  corporation,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1714 ;  so  that  the  origin  of  the  insti- 
tution can  only  now  be  inferred  from  usage  and  the  oc- 
casional mention  of  its  purposes  in  documents  of  a  for- 
mer period.  A  similar  society,  for  the  like  purposes, 
was  afterward  established  at  Hull,  and  also  another  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1537 ;  which  three  establish- 
ments, says  Hakluyt,  were  in  imitation  of  that  found- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Seville,  in  Spain  ; 
who,  observing  the  numerous  shipwrecks  in  the  voy- 
ages to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  occasioned  by  the 
ignorance  of  seamen,  established,  at  the  Casa  do  Con- 
tratacion,  lectures  on  navigation,  and  a  pilot-major  for 
the  examination  of  other  pilots  and  mariners ;  having 
also  directed  books  to  be  published  on  that  subject  for 
the  use  of  navigators.  According  to  some  authorities 
the  incorporation,  was  founded  in  the  year  1515.  It  is 
probable  that  with  Henry  VII.  originated  the  scheme, 
afterward  carried  into  effect  by  his  son,  Henry  VIII., 
of  forming  efficient  Navy  and  Admiralty  Boards,  which 
then  first  became  a  separate  branch  of  public  service. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  arsenals  at  Wool- 
wich and  Deptford  were  founded,  and  the  Deptford- 
yard  establishment  was  subsequently  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trinity  House,  who  likewise  surveyed 
the  navy  provisions  and  stores.  The  earliest  official 
document  relating  to  the  Trinity  House  now  extant  is 
a  charter  of  incorporation  made  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.  An  exemplification  of  this 
charter  was  granted  by  George  II.,  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign. 

The  revenue  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity 
House  arises  from  the  dues  payable  to  the  corporation 
on  account  of  light-houses,  buoyage  and  beaconage, 
and  ballastage  ;  and  from  the  interest  of  money  in  the 
funds,  and  the  rent  of  freehold  property,  amounting  to 
about  £166,000  annually.  Hitherto  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  large  revenue  has  been  expended  on 
pensions  to  poor  disabled  seamen,  and  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  widows,  orphans,  etc. ;  and  it  is  admitted 
that  it  has  been  both  judiciously  and  economically  ad- 
ministered. It  is  henceforth,  however,  to  form  part 
of  the  "Mercantile  Marine  Fund."  The  act  provides 
that  payments  now  chargeable  on  the  "  fund"  for  pen- 
sions, etc.,  may  be  commuted.  The  expenses  of  light- 
houses, ballastage.  and  beaconage  are  also  to  be  charge 
on  the  "fund,"  and  the  rates  of  toll  are  to  be  revised 


and  fixed  by  her  majesty  in  council.  The  ballastage 
rates  under  the  Trinity  House,  being  a  charge  peculiar 
to  the  Thames,  are  to  be  made  peculiarly  applicable  to 
services  performed  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  shipping  frequenting  that  river. 

Of  this  corporation  Lord  Palmerston  lately  remark- 
id,  at  the  annual  dinner  given  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers, "  There  is,  indeed,  a  unity  of  operation  between 
the  government  that  may  have  to  administer  the  af- 
airs  of  this  country  and  this  body;  for  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Trinity  Corporation  to  provide  pilots  for 
those  thousands  of  keels  that  plow  the  waves  that  wash 
our  shore ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  erect  those  lights 
which  warn  navigators  from  dangers  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  encounter,  and  which  point  out  to 
them  the  havens  where  safety  is  to  be  obtained." — See 
article  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Tripang,  or  Sea  Slug  (Biche  de  Mer),  a  species 
of  fish  of  the  genus  Holuthuria,  found  chiefly  on  coral 
reefs  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  highly  esteemed  in  Chi- 
na, into  which  country  it  is  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is  an  unseemly-looking  substance,  of  a  dirty 
brown  color,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  possessing  any  pow- 
er of  locomotion,  or  appearance  of  animation.  Some- 
times the  slug  is  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  A  span 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  girth,  is,  however, 
the  ordinary  size.  The  quality  and  value  of  the  fish, 
however,  do  not  by  any  means  depend  upon  its  size, 
but  upon  properties  in  it  neither  obvious  to  nor  dis- 
cernible by  those  who  have  not  been  long  and  extens- 
ively engaged  in  the  trade.  In  shallow  water  the  an- 
imal is  taken  out  by  the  hand,  but  in  deeper  water  it 
is  sometimes  speared.  When  taken,  it  is  gutted,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  smoked  over  a  wood  fire ;  this  being 
the  only  preparation  it  receives.  The  fishery  is  carried 
on  from  the  western  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Australia,  to  Ceylon  inclusive.  In- 
deed, within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mauritius.  The  whole 
produce  goes  to  China.  In  the  market  of  Macassar, 
the  great  staple  of  this  fishery,  not  less  than  thirty  va- 
rieties are  distinguished,  varying  in  price  from  five 
Spanish  dollars  a  picul  (133^-  Ibs.)  to  fourteen  times 
that  price,  each  variety  being  distinguished  by  well- 
known  names.  The  quantity  of  tripang  sent  annual- 
ly to  China  from  Macassar  is  about  7000  piculs,  or  8333 
cwt. ;  the  price  usually  varying  from  8  dollars  a  picul 
to  110  and  115,  according  to  quality. — CRAWFORD'S  In- 
dian Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable export  of  tripang  from  Manilla  to  Canton. 
Besides  tripang,  jish  mazus  and  sharks1  jins  are  exported 
to  China  from  every  maritime  country  of  India. 

Tripoli.  This  regency  is  the  most  advanced  of  all 
the  Barbary  states,  in  civilization.  It  possesses  a  vast 
sea-coast,  extending  350  leagues,  from  Tunis  to  Egypt. 
With  the  exception  of  where  the  desert  meets  the  sea, 
near  Monktar,  the  northern  or  maritime  part  of  Tripo- 
li, for  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  has  the  same  fertility 
and  productions  as  Morocco  and  Tunis.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated at  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,800,000.  Its  products  are  corn  and  fruits,  in  great 
variety  and  abundance ;  also  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  saf- 
fron, madder,  and  castor-oil.  In  the  interior,  senna, 
dates,  and  galls  are  the  principal  staples.  The  exports 
consist  of  dates,  olives,  straw  mats,  earthen-ware,  and 
other  domestic  manufactures,  parti}'  exported  by  sea. 
and  partly  disposed  of  in  barter  to  Bedouin  traders. 
The  other  manufactures  of  Tripoli  are  carpets,  thick 
cloaks,  camlets,  goats'-hair  sacking,  prepared  skins, 
Morocco  leather,  and  potash.  These,  together  with  the 
produce  of  Central  Africa,  which  annually  arrives  in 
caravans,  are  exchanged  for  European  and  colonial 
goods.  The  principal  trade  of  Tripoli  is  with  Malta, 
Tunis,  and  the  Levant.  The  sea-ports  are  Tripoli, 
Bengazi,  and  Dernah.  with  several  others  of  little  or 
no  importance. 
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The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  two  principal 
ports,  for  a  series  of  years,  are  thus  given  by  French 
authorities :  In  184G  there  entered,  Turkish  vessels, 
108;  Greek,  35;  Tuscan,  14;  Maltese,  14;  French,  14; 
Russian,  4 ;  English,  3 ;  Sardinian,  1 ;  Austrian  and  Si- 
cilian, each,  1.  Total,  195  vessels ;  of  which  167  were 
laden  with  merchandise  valued  at  1,872,000  francs. 
During  the  same  year  there  cleared — Turkish  vessels, 
78;  Greek,  25;  Tuscan,  15;  Maltese,  18;  French,  14; 
English,  3  ;  llussian,  2  ;  Sardinian,  2  ;  Austrian  and 
Sicilian,  each,  1.  Total,  159  vessels  ;  of  which  121  were 
laden  with  produce  valued  at  983,000  francs.  In  the 
port  of  Bengazi  there  entered  the  same  year  142  ves- 
sels, of  which  113  were  laden.  Provisions  (chiefly  bar- 
ley) and  tobacco  are  extensively  and  profitably  im- 
ported into  Tripoli.  This  trade  is  chiefly  monopolized 
by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Russians.  The  vessels  of 
these  countries  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  car- 
rying to  those  places  cargoes  of  salt  taken  on  board  at 
Zoara. 

COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  REGENCY  OP  TRIPOLI  IN 
1851  AND  1854. 


1851.                      1954. 

:s  2,995,000        2,217,030 
5,817,000        3,5"24,000 

Exports  " 

Total  " 

8,812,000        5,8 
iis  port  in  1851 

els  18,36C 
...16.S7S 

il,OOJ 
are  con- 
tons. 

n 

1853. 

Navigation  returns  for  t 
densed  as  follows  : 
Entered  204  vess 
Cleared                     191       ' 

FOREIGN  TBAHE  OF  TRIPOLI  IN  1852  AND 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1852.      |       1853. 

1855. 

1853. 

Malta  

Francs. 
1,648.000 
404,000 
152,000 
184,000 
791,000 
554,000 
4,000 

Francs. 

1,667,000 
390,000 
285,000 
226,000 
7-27,000 
867,000 

2,13:",329 
1,350,000 
60,000 
310.000 
837,379 
278,000 
25,000 
25,000 
4,000 

Francs. 
2,698,000 
1,454,000 
150,000 
607,50.1 
861,000 
614,000 

'o,'o'oo 

Turkey  

Tunis  

Roman  states  
Austria  

5,000 
150,114 

5,000 

799,500 

The  duty  exacted  in  the  Tripolitan  ports  is  four  pi- 
astres per  80  kilograms — equal  to  about  eight  cents  per 
ton.  Pilots  are  not  often  employed ;  when  required, 
the  captain  of  the  port  must  furnish  them  free  of  ex- 
pense. Quarantine  regulations  the  same  as  at  Con- 
stantinople. Notwithstanding  Tripoli  is  tributary  to 
the  Ottoman  empire,  there  is  a  separate  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  that  regency,  ratified  June  4, 
1805,  placing  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  —  Com.  Rel. 
U.  S. 

Treaties. — By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Tripoli  June 
4,  1805,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  consuls  and  agents  of 
both  nations,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  to  exercise 
their  religion  in  their  own  houses ;  and  those  of  the 
same  religion  shall  not  be  impeded  in  going  to  the 
consul's  house  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  The  consuls 
shall  have  liberty  and  personal  security  given  them  to 
travel  within  the  territories  of  each  other  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  shall  not  be  prevented  from  going  on 
board  any  vessel  that  they  may  think  proper  to  visit. 
They  shall  have,  likewise,  the  liberty  to  appoint  their 
own  dragomans  and  brokers.  In  case  of  any  dispute 
arising  between  the  contracting  parties,  no  appeal  shall 
be  made  to  arms,  nor  shall  war  be  declared  under  any 
pretext  whatever;  but  if  the  consul  residing  at  the 
place  where  the  dispute  shall  happen  shall  not  be  able 
to  settle  the  same,  the  government  of  the  country  shall 
state  its  grievances  in  writing,  and  transmit  it  to  the 
other  ;  and  the  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall 
be  allowed  for  answers  to  be  returned,  during  which 
time  no  act  of  hostility  shall  be  permitted  by  either 
party;  and  in  case  the  grievances  are  not  redressed, 
and  a  war  should  be  the  event,  the  consuls  and  citizens 
or  subjects  of  both  parties,  respectively,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  embark,  with  their  effects,  unmolested,  on 


board  of  what  vessel  or  vessels  they  shall  think  proper. 
If  any  disputes  shall  arise  between  citizens  of  the  I.'nit- 
ed  States,  or  any  persons  under  their  protection,  such 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  consul  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  in  Moroc- 
co. The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  with 
Tripoli,  in  respect  of  homicides,  as  in  the  treaty  with 
Morocco.  The  care  of  the  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dying  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli  is  to  !><• 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  consul,  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  will ;  and  no  hinderancc  is  to  be  inter- 
posed to  the  execution  of  any  will  that  may  appear. 

"  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
within  this  consular  district  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
regulations  of  the  mother  country.  These  regulations 
are  set  forth  in  the  tariff  settled  between  Turkey  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  31st  of  October,  1850,  and  which 
applies  also  to  the  United  States,  under  that  clause  of 
our  treaty  with  Turkey  which  secures  to  us  all  the 
privileges  of  "  the  most  favored  nations."  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  this  regency  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favored  nations. 
It  enjoys  no  exclusive  privileges  nor  suffers  any  pecul- 
iar restrictions.  There  is  only  a  port  charge  of  about 
three  cents  the  ton,  which  is  levied  equally  on  foreign 
and  national  vessels. 

"  The  true  par  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  piastre  of  this 
country  is  12£  sous,  French ;  but  we  reckon  it  at  12^ 
cents.  The  present  bey  has,  however,  issued  a  gold 
currency,  composed  of  pieces  of  100,  80,  40,  20,  and  10 
piastres  each,  which  are  about  20  per  cent,  deficient  in 
weight ;  and,  consequently,  in  gold  money  the  piastre 
is  worth  only  ten  cents.  The  Christian  population  re- 
fuse to  accept  this  new  gold  currency  at  its  nominal 
value,  but  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  bey  compels  its 
circulation  among  his  own  people,  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced nominally  already  since  its  appearance,  without 
other  apparent  cause.  Whether  absolute  power  can 
effect  the  magical  work  of  maintaining  in  free  circula- 
tion two  currencies  of  the  same  denominations  and 
names,  but  of  different  intrinsic  values,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

"  The  duties  on  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  to  all 
other  countries,  are,  on  oil,  2£  piastres  the  metal,  which 
is  about  5-08  gallons,  United  States  liquid  measure. 
Thus  we  have  6-fe  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  is  olive- 
oil,  and  is  of  a  quality  highly  esteemed  in  Europe. 
The  exportation  of  horses  and  camels  is  prohibited, 
and  only  allowed  as  a  special  favor  to  individuals  or 
governments.  The  exportation  of  grain  is  generally 
confined  to  the  bey  himself,  who  consequently  makes 
his  own  price.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  oil  is  also 
exported  by  the  bey.  The  import  duties  on  goods  of 
the  United  States  are  established  at  3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  by  treaty.  The  internal  taxes  on  the  products 
of  the  soil  are  levied  at  10  per  cent.,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  assessors,  by  assessing  the  crop  in  its  growing 
state,  frequently  causes  the  actual  tax  to  exceed  this 
rate.  Besides,  there  are  octroi  duties,  more  or  less 
heavy,  on  all  articles  of  produce  sold  in  the  cities  for 
consumption."—  Com.  Rel.  U.  S.  See  TREATIES,  COM- 
MERCIAL. 

Tron  Weight,  the  most  ancient  of  the  weights 
used  in  Scotland  ;  and  (hough  its  use  is  now  prohibit- 
ed by  law,  it  is  still  occasionally  employed  in  some  of 
the  rural  districts  in  weighing  wool,  cheese,  butter,  etc. 
The  tron  pound  was  not  a  well-defined  weight,  but  va- 
ried from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Trough  of  the  Sea,  in  Marine  language,  the  sur- 
face of  water  between  two  waves. 

Troy  Weight,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  used  in  Britain.  The  pound  English  Troy 
contains  twelve  ounces,  or  57GO  grains.  It  is  used  in 
the  weighing  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  the  com- 
pounding of  medicines;  in  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  in  comparing  different  weights  with  each  oth- 
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cr ;  and  is  now  made  the  general  standard  of  English 
weight  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1857,  J.  B.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  Assayer 
of  the  Mint  of  North  Carolina,  read  a  paper  on  the  rise 
and  gradual  discontinuance  of  Troy  weight  in  coin- 
age and  commerce.  Ho  stated  that  about  1900  years 
ago,  or  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Julius  Cajsar  had  described  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Gaul  as  making  use  of  brass  and  iron 
rings,  by  weight,  for  money.  Gold-ring  money  of  the 
Celts  was  also  annually  dug  up  in  Ireland  ;  and  simi- 
lar money  was  employed  by  the  Scandinavians,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  were  multiples  of  one  cer- 
tain ounce,  or  integers  of  its  proportions — the  word  for 
ounce  being  claimed  as  a  purely  Celtic  one.  Recently 
an  embassador  wrote  from  Antwerp  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a  gold  chain  of  Rubens  with  the  links  stamped 
by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  day  to  mark  their  weight  and 
fineness.  In  South  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  there 
was  a  similar  employment  of  metal  rings  ;  and  a  civil- 
ized country  of  antiquity,  as  appeared  from  paintings 
still  remaining  on  walls,  employed  rings  which  were 
carried  to  Cush  or  Ethiopia.  Another  nation  had  pieces 
of  coin  stamped  with  the  likenesses  of  idols  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  old  pound  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
called  Easterling,  from  which  came  the  modern  ster- 
ling. In  France  there  was  a  pound  called  the  pound 
of  Kochelle,  and  the  Germans  named  it  the  pound  of 
Cologne.  A  new  system,  by  which  the  pound  of  silver 
in  tale  was  also  made  the  pound  in  gross,  was  arranged 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  8th  century.  In  England,  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  decreed  that  meas- 
ures, weights,  etc.,  should  remain  as  they  had  been  un- 
der his  predecessors.  In  1256,  by  consent  of  the  whole 
realm,  it  was  determined  that  the  silver  penny,  called 
Easterling,  should  be  round,  and  that  it  should  be  of  the 
weight  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  Twenty  of 
these  penny-weights  were  to  make  an  ounce,  twenty 
ounces  one  pound  ;  eight  pounds  of  silver  a  gallon  of 
•wine ;  and  eight  gallons  of  wine  a  bushel,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  quarter.  Troy  weight  was  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Eastern  nations,  and  transmitted 
first  to  Troyes,  in  France,  from  Cairo,  during  the  cru- 
sades. From  Troyes  it  was  carried  into  England  by 
the  goldsmiths,  and  found  favor  there  under  Henry 
VIII.,  who  began  to  debase  the  standard  fineness  of 
silver  coins  and  to  reduce  their  weight.  Before  this  a 
statute  established  a  common  standard  by  which  silver 
and  wheat  were  assumed  to  be  the  natural  tests,  the 
one  of  the  other.  Unfortunately,  neither  was  exactly 
suited  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  found  by  experi- 
ment with  white  and  red  wheat,  forty  to  forty-three 
grains  were  required  to  balance  a  grain  of  silver,  and 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  grains  of 
white  wheat  effected  the  same  thing.  In  short,  grains 
were  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  just  measure  for  perfect 
comparison,  multiplication,  or  division. 

Acting  upon  the  opinion  that  the  laws  of  physical 
nature  operate  uniformly,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  governed  by  fixed  rules  alike  applicable  to  all  mat- 
ter, while  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  was 
measured,  and  the  length  made  to  serve  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  imperial  yard  of  Great  Britain.  Weights 
have  been  based  upon  a  standard  arising  from  a  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  and 
having  a  certain  cubic  content.  Upon  the  advice  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterward  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Royal  Society,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, it  was  determined,  under  George  IV.,  that  the 
standard  made  by  Bird  in  1760  should  be  the  legal 
standard  of  length  in  Great  Britain ;  that  the  pound 
Troy  should  be  still  continued ;  and  that  7000  grains 
should  be  the  pound  avoirdupois  in  the  British  em- 
pire. 


By  act  of  Congress  in  1828  it  was  determined  that 
the  Troy  pound  procured  by  the  minister  in  London  in 
1827  should  be  the  standard,  in  the  United  States,  to 
regulate  the  coinage.  Yet  there  were  three  standards 
still  in  use  in  the  United  States  coinage — the  standard 
for  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  the  standard  for 
purity  from  France,  and  the  standard  for  proportion 
from  Spain. 

In  the  United  States  system  manjr  changes  had  been 
effected  in  the  system  in  force  at  the  Mint.  The  Troy 
ounce  was  divided  decimally,  and  the  other  proportions 
were  discarded.  The  French  gramme  used  for  silver, 
and  the  half  yramme  used  for  gold,  with  their  thou- 
sandth parts,  had  replaced  the  old  carat  grains ;  and 
the  proportion  was  based  upon  the  dollar  —  a  credited 
but  erroneous  ounce  of  silver,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  divided  decimally  for  account.  The 
act  of  1772,  which  established  the  United  States  Mint, 
was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  first  Secretary ;  and 
notwithstanding  man}'  changes  in  the  United  States, the 
system  there  was  still  subject  to  the  same  objections  as 
that  of  England,  being  copied  from  erroneous  models, 
and  not  founded  with  scientific  accuracy  on  systematic, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  views,  such  as  are  required 
for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  of  commerce,  of  the  arts 
and  professions  of  life,  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  for 
her  colonies,  and  by  the  United  States. — See  WKIGHTS. 

Truck  System,  or  Store  Account,  a  name 
given  to  a  practice  that  has  prevailed,  particularly  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money.  The 
plan  has  been  for  the  masters  to  establish  warehouses 
or  shops  ;  and  the  workmen  in  their  employment  have 
cither  got  their  wages  accounted  for  to  them  by  sup- 
plies of  goods  from  such  depots,  without  receiving  any 
money,  or  they  have  got  the  money,  with  a  tacit  or 
express  understanding  that  they  were  to  resort  to  the 
warehouses  or  shops  of  their  master  for  such  articles  as 
they  were  furnished  with. 

Truffles,  a  sort  of  vegetable  production,  like  a 
mushroom,  formed  under  ground.  A  few  have  been 
found  in  Northamptonshire ;  they  are  pretty  abundant 
in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  reckoned  a  great,delicacy.  The  pdtta 
au  trujfes  d'Angoideme  are  highly  esteemed,  and  arc 
sent  as  presents  to  very  distant  places.  —  RISES'  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

Trust  and  Trustee.  A  trustee  is  he  who  under- 
takes to  discharge  a  trust,  and  a  cestui  qui  trust  is  the 
person  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  trust.  A 
trust,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  new  name  given  to  a  use,  is 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  "a  confidence  reposed  in 
some  other,  not  issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing 
collateral,  annexed  in  privity  to  the  estate  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  person  touching  the  land,  for  which  cestui 
que  use  has  no  remedy  but  by  subpoena  in  Chancery." 

Tschaik  (Turkish  ship),  is  a  light  galley  used  on 
the  Danube,  and  provided  with  a  sail  and  rudder.  The 
tschaik  generally  carries  from  two  to  twelve  guns,  and 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  men. 

Tulips.  They  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  A.D. 
1578,  and  have  always  been  among  our  most  esteemed 
flowers.  They  became  an  object  of  commerce  in  the 
16th  century;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the 
city  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  that  in  the  year  1639, 
120  tulips,  with  the  offsets,  sold  for  90,000  florins ;  and 
in  particular,  that  one  of  them,  called  the  viceroy,  sold 
for  4203  guilders!  The  states  at  last  put  a  stop  to 
this  extravagant  and  ruinous  passion  for  flowers.  The 
tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  was  carried  to  En- 
gland from  America,  about  1663. — HAYDN. 

Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  ttilipifera),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  North  American  forest  trees. 
In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the  tree  is  known 
under  the  name  of  poplar-tree.  The  wood  is  of  a  light 
color,  with  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  white  pine, 
and  is  found  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories.  The 
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qualities  are  a  moderate  resistance  to  decay,  and  easy 
manipulation.  The  principal  defect  is  the  liability 
to  shrink  and  warp.  The  wood  is  in  common  use,  on 
account  of  its  abundance  and  cheapness,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  furniture,  shingles,  and  dry  lumber. 

Tunis.  The  state  of  Tunis  possesses  nearly  the 
same  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  as  Morocco. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
supplying  wheat,  maize,  barley,  olives,  grapes,  dates, 
and  other  fruits.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  have 
recently  been  introduced  as  articles  of  culture,  and 
small  quantities  of  saffron  and  opium  are  also  raised. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Tunis  are  of  red  caps, 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  soap,  at 
Susa  chiefly;  and  of  woolen,  silk,  and  linen  fabrics, 
and  morocco  leather.  The  chief  imports  by  sea  are 
cochineal,  raw  silk,  coffee,  sugar,  Spanish  wool  (to 
make  tarbouches,  or  red  caps),  wines,  specie,  etc.  Cara- 
vans arrive  annually  from  Central  Africa,  bringing 
slaves,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  gum,  and 
ivory,  which  are  bartered  for  manufactured  goods, 
spices,  and  gunpowder;  while  others,  from  Constanti- 
nople, bring  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  re- 
turn for  muslins  and  other  woven  fabrics,  Tunis  man- 
tles, colonial  produce,  essences,  etc. 

There  are  no  official  or  reliable  data  from  which  the 
value  of  the  general  foreign  export  trade  of  Tunis  can 
at  the  present  time  be  gathered.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  average  annual  exports  is  based  upon  an 
estimate  made  by  the  French  consul,  and  found  in 
MACGREGOU'S  Commercial  Regulations : 

Francs. 

Olive-oil 4,000,000 

Wool 1,500,000 

Red  caps  (tarbouches) 1,800,000 

Other  woolens 509,000 

Wheat  and  pulse 280,000 

Nuts,  dates,  etc 90,000 

Cattle 100,000 

Sponges 200,000 

Wax 40,000 

Hides 230,000 

Senna 50,000 

Soap 60,000 

Elephants'  teeth  and  gold  dust 400,000 

Total  average  of  exports  9,259,000  francs,  or  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tunis,  situated  on  a 
salt  lake,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  or 
strait.  Large  ships  anchor  in  the  road  or  bay.  The 
other  chief  ports  are  Biserta,  Farina,  Hammamet,  Sfax, 
and  Gerbis.  The  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Tunis  are  regulated  by  treaty  of 
February  24, 1824. — See  TREATIES,  COMMERCIAL.  No 
official  data  are  at  hand  upon  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  or  value  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  this  regency.  There  is  no  di- 
rect trade,  it  is  believed,  between  the  United  States  and 
Tunis,  commercial  movements  passing  mainly  by  way 
of  Malta  and  Marseilles.  Macgregor  gives  a  statement 
of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Tunis  in  1839,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Imports 8,089,000  piastres  =  25  cents  each." 

Exports 6,376,000       " 

Total 13,465,UOO       "       =$3,365,250 

In  this  total  the  United  States  figured  for : 

Imports  from  Tunis 238,000  piastres. 

Exports  to  Tunis 268,000       " 

Total 500,000       "        =$126,500 

In  1842  there  entered  341  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  33,321  tons ;  and  there  cleared  331  vessels,  measur- 
ing an  aggregate  of  33,425  tons.  The  trade  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  under  the  British,  Maltese,  French, 
Neapolitan,  Sardinian,  Tunisian,  and  Austrian  flags. 
These  import  wine,  spirits,  iron,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
beans,  and  manufactured  goods ;  and  carry  back  wool, 
hides,  wax,  barilla,  sponge,  oil,  almonds,  salted  fish^ 
nuts,  bones,  dates,  corn  and  meal,  wax,  soap,  tissues 
of  wool,  etc..  ami  leeches. 


The  authority  cited  gives  the  navigation  duties  in 
the  different  ports  of  Tunis  as  follows  • 

Duties. 

TuaisT! 

Susa-Monastier. 

Sf:ix  mi.  I  lli-rl.i-. 

Anchorage  duties  .  . 
Captain  of  port  tax. 
Water  tax  

$2  624 

i"25 
65 

$452i 

$106* 
26 
W 

$143* 

£1    "'''I 

3H 

$1  3ii 

Odabuslii  tax  
Total  

The  present  value  of  the  piastre  is  about  12J-  cents. 


Besides  these  fixed  charges,  there  are  also  incidental 
expenses  peculiar  to  Tunis,  viz. :  1st.  All  vessels  which 
enter  the  Goletta  Canal  for  repairs,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  pay  an  entrance  and  departure  duty  of  $5,  and 
$1  25  besides,  daily,  if  the  vessel  is  above  50  tons ;  2d. 
A  vessel  taking  in  ballast  from  the  land  is  taxed  §3  75 ; 
3d.  On  every  vessel  which  finds  itself  unsafe  in  the 
roadstead,  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  its  cable, 
or  from  any  other  reason,  and  wishes  to  get  under  the 
shelter  of  the  mole  of  the  Goletta,  a  duty  of  12  caroubes 
(18f  cents)  per  ton  is  imposed  so  long  as  it  remains 
there,  renewable  every  six  months.  Besides  this  duty, 
the  captain  of  the  port  receives  75  cents.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  following  information  is  con- 
densed from  official  returns  communicated  to  this  De- 
partment: The  total  port  charges  on  entering  the  Go- 
letta (the  harbor  of  Tunis)  amount  to  $6  50  for  lights, 
anchorage,  health  officer,  etc.,  for  vessels  of  over  30 
tons;  under  30  tons,  one  half  that  charge.  These 
charges  apply  alike  to  all  vessels,  either  Tunisian  or 
foreign. 

Export  duties — inconsiderable,  however — are  levied 
upon  oil,  wool,  and  soap. 

The  import  duties  on  goods  and  merchandise  are 
regulated  by  treaty,  and  amount  to  3  per  cent.  The 
articles  from  the  United  States  which  usually  find  a 
good  market  in  Tunis  are  rum,  tobacco,  small  freights 
of  flour,  cheap  cotton  fabrics,  provisions,  cheese,  salt 
beef,  dried  beef,  hams,  pickles,  and  biscuit;  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  risk  large  cargoes  of  these 
articles.  The  coasting  trade  is  permitted  to  all  for- 
eign vessels,  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  those 
named  in  the  tariff.  The  quarantine  regulations  are: 
Quarantine  of  observation,  fixed  at  10  days,  is  only  re- 
quired 7  or  8  days,  though  the  vessel  pays  for  10 ;  and 
when  coming  from  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  she 
pays  $1  25  per  day.  Besides  this  tax  others  arc  levied, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  $25  G2i.  On  vessels  from 
the  Levant,  these  taxes,  according  to  Macgregor,  are 
levied  for  20  days,  and  amount  to  202  p.  8  e.  ($50  52). 
These  are  the  rates  at  the  port  of  Tunis.  At  the  other 
ports  the  quarantine  of  observation  is  usually  10  .days  ; 
expenses  nearly  the  same. — Corn.  Rd.  U.  8. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  privileges  granted  to 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  no  privileges  permitted  to 
the  commerce  of  foreign  nations  are  denied  to  the 
United  States.  By  treaty,  Great  Britain  obtained  the 
privilege  of  exporting  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  $5  per 
ox  (though  the  fixed  duty  is"  $10),  2000  oxen.  Spain, 
when  formidable,  obtained  by  treaty  the  following 
privileges,  viz. :  the  exportation  of  oxen  on  paving  a 
duty  of  S3  per  ox,  instead  of  $10 ;  fowls  at  15  cents  per 
dozen  instead  of  $1 ;  pulse  at  30  cents  per  1£  bushel 
instead  of  90  cents;  and  a  proportionate  reduction  on 
all  other  eatables.  These  privileges,  however,  are  at 
present  disregarded.  No  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
the  commerce  of  other  nations  nor  on  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  port  charges  and  dues  levied  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  simply  the  anchorage  dues,  which  are 
exacted  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The 
LT.  S.  Consul  says,  "I  am  led  to  think  that  the  re- 
strictions which  obstruct  a  direct  trade  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  the  high  duties  levied  in  the  United  States 
on  produce  in  general  of  this  country.  If  such  duties 
were  reduced  to  a  trifling  amount,  as  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  would  be 
the  result.  Take,  for  example,  the  coarse  wool  of  thu1 
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country,  which  enters  so  largely  into  our  manufac- 
tures. Remove  entirely,  when  imported  from  Morocco 
in  American  bottoms,  thedutyfrom  this  one  article,  and 
that  direct  trade  which  twenty-four  years  ago  existed 
will  again  spring  up.  The  great  market  for  the  wool 
of  Morocco  is  even  now  the  United  States ;  but  our 
ship-owners  derive  no  benefit  from  the  demand.  It 
finds  its  way  to  the  United  States  through  Marseilles 
and  Gibraltar,  and  French  and  English  vessels  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade.  If,  with  the  extra 
expenses  of  transhipment,  the  additional  transporta- 
tion, the  extra  commissions,  insurance,  etc.,  our  manu- 
facturers now  find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  large- 
ly of  the  wool  of  this  country,  how  much  greater  will 
be  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  employment,  of 
American  vessels,  if  a  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Morocco  is  brought  about?  It  is  true,  the 
export  duties  of  this  country  are  liable  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuations ;  but  contracts  for  certain  periods  can  be  made 
with  the  sultan,  which  exempt  the  contracting  parties 
from  being  affected  by  those  fluctuations." — Consular 
Returns  U.  S.  1854-'55. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Goletta  fort  being 
in  lat.  36°  48'  30"  N.,  long.  10°  25'  45"  E.  The  Bay  of 
Tunis  is  somewhat  in,  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  Its 
western  extremity,  Cape  Carthage,  is  situated  about 
four  miles  northeast  from  the  Goletta ;  and  its  eastern 
extremity,  Cape  Zafran,  bears  from  Cape  Carthage  east 
by  south,  distant  about  13  miles.  The  bay  is  about 
16  miles  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  all  over,  in  from 
10  to  4  fathoms  water.  It  is  exposed  to  the  north  and 
northeast  gales ;  but  they  seldom  occasion  any  damage. 
Tunis  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  large  lagoon,  having,  where  deepest,  about 
7  feet  water.  The  port  is  at  the  Goletta,  or  channel, 
passing  through  the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the 
lagoon  from  the  sea;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  canal, 
in  which  there  is  at  all  times  15  feet  water;  and  ships 
may  use  it  on  paying  a  fee  of  three  dollars  a  day.  It 
is  not,  however,  much  resorted  to — all  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  loading  and  unloading  from  their 
moorings  in  the  bay  by  means  of  lighters.  The  popu- 
lation of  Tunis  has  been  variously  estimated ;  and  may 
probably  amount  to  100,000,  being  the  most  populous 
of  any  African  city  after  Cairo.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, unpaved,  and  filthy.  The  buildings,  though  of 
stone,  are  mean  and  poor ;  and  the  inhabitants  present 
the  picture  of  poverty  and  oppression.  There  is  a  fort 
at  the  Goletta  of  considerable  strength. 

Trade. — Notwithstanding   the  various   drawbacks 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  commerce  and 
industry  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Tunis  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Northern  Africa,  Egypt  exceptcd. 
Though  subject  to  droughts,   the  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  excellent.     The  soil  still  preserves  that  exu- 
berant fertility  for  which  it  was  famous  in  antiquity. 
Non  quicquid  Libycis  terit 
Fervens  area  messibus. — (SENEC.  in  Thyest.) 

It  seldom  receives  any  other  manure  than  that  of 
sometimes  burning  the  weeds  and  stubble ;  and  yet,  in 
despite  of  its  slovenly  culture,  the  crops  are  luxuriant ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  exportation.  Corn  is  principally  shipped 
at  the  Biserta,  about  50  miles  west  of  Tunis.  Olive- 
oil  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  It  is  of 
various  qualities;  some  good,  and  some  very  indiffer- 
ent. Susa  is  said  to  be  the  best  place  for  its  shipment. 
Soap  of  an  excellent  quality  is  largely  manufactured 
in  the  regency.  It  may  be  had  either  soft  or  in  wedges. 
The  soft  is  made  of  barilla  and  pure  oil,  and  is  much 
esteemed.  The  hard  soap  is  made  from  the  lees  of  oil, 
and  is  reckoned  very  strong.  The  principal  soap-works 
are  at  Susa.  Little,  however,  is  prepared  on  a  specu- 
lative anticipation  of  a  demand  for  exportation  ;  but 
any  quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a  few 


months  before  the  period  when  it  is  wanted.  A  sort 
of  woolen  skull-caps  are  largely  exported.  They  are 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  Levant,  and  are  no- 
\vhuru  made  in  such  perfection  as  here.  Ivory  and 
gold  dust,  hides,  wax,  morocco  leather,  sponge,  barilla, 
coral,  dates,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.,  are  among  the  arti- 
cles of  export.  The  imports  from  Europe  consist  of 
woolens,  coarse  German  and  Irish  linens,  cotton  stuffs, 
hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tin  plates,  lead,  alum, 
dye-stuffs,  wine,  silk,  Spanish  wool,  etc.  There  is  very 
little  direct  trade  between  Tunis  and  England ;  but  a 
good  deal  is  indirectly  carried  on,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Marseilles  has  proba- 
bly the  largest  share  of  the  trade  with  the  regency.  In 
1830  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  Tunis  194  ships, 
of  the  burden  of '20,747  tons,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  the  other  African  states  and  Turkey. 
Exclusive  of  the  trade  by  sea,  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Tunis  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  by 
means  of  caravans.  These  import  slaves,  gold  dust, 
ivorj',  feathers,  drugs,  etc.  They  carry  back  cotton 
stuffs,  linens,  hardware,  spices,  cochineal,  etc.  Naval 
and  military  stores  imported  into  Tunis  pay  no  duty. 
Other  articles  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
a  rated  tariff.  Obstructions  arising  out  of  monopolies, 
etc.,  are  occasionally  thrown  in  the  way  of  exportation  ; 
and  in  general  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
ship,  to  obtain  a  fishery,  or  license  to  that  effect,  from 
the  bey.  That,  however,  may  be,  for  the  most  part, 
procured  without  much  difficulty. 

Tunnels.  The  earliest  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  navigation  was  executed  by  M.  Eiguet,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Bezieres.  in  France.  The  first 
in  England  was  by  Mr.  Brindley,  in  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  navigation,  near  Manchester,  about  1760.  Era 
of  the  Gravesend  Tunnel,  1800 — the  report  upon  it,  1801. 
The  Thames  Tunnel  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823. 
This  last  wonderful  undertaking  was  completed  and 
opened  for  foot  passengers  March  25,  1843. — SAYDN. 
See  Thames  Tunnel.  The  principal  railroad  tunnels  in 
the  United  States  are  :  1.  On  the  Dayton  Eailroad,  at 
Cincinnati,  10,080  feet  in  length.  2.  Kingwood  Tun- 
nel, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  5000  feet. 
3.  Blue  Eidge  Tunnel,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Eailroad, 
about  5000  feet.  4.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  through  a 
granite  formation,  western  portion  of  Massachusetts 
(now  in  progress).  5.  On  the  Kentucky  Central  Eail- 
road, between  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  about  3500 
feet.  6.  The  Bergen  Tunnel,  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Eailroad,  near  Jersey  City,  about  5000  feet  (now 
in  progress). 

Thames  Tunnel. — Projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  form 
a  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  at 
Eotherhithe  and  Wapping,  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
struction of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  shaft  was 
begun  in  1825.  At  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft 
the  first  irruption  took  place,  May  18,  1827.  The  sec- 
ond irruption,  by  which  six  workmen  perished,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1828.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1300  feet ; 
its  width  is  35  feet ;  height  20  feet;  clear  width  of  each 
archway,  including  foot-path,  about  14  feet;  thickness 
of  earth  beneath  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  and  the  bed 
of  the  river,  about  15  feet.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
throughout  for  foot  passengers  March  25,  1843. 

Turban,  the  head-dress  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  cap  and  a  sash,  the 
latter  artfully  wreathed  about  the  head.  The  sash  of 
the  Turk's  turban  is  white  linen  ;  that  of  the  Persians, 
red  woolen.  These  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
their  different  religions.  Lophi,  King  of  Persia,  being 
of  the  sect  of  Ali,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  red 
color,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Turks,  who  are 
of  the  sect  of  Omar. — HAYDX. 

Turbith,  or  Turpeth,  the  cortical  part  of  the  root 
of  a  species  of  Convolvulus,  brought  from  different  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue 
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without  and  whitish  within.  It  is  imported  cloven  in 
the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  the  heart  or  woody  matter 
taken  out.  The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy 
to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of 
resinous  matter.  At  first  it  makes  an  impression  of 
sweetness  on  the  taste ;  but,  when  chewed  for  some 
time,  betrays  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. — LEWIS'S  Mat. 
Jfedica. 

Turbith  (mineral),  the  name  given  by  chemists  to 
the  sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 

Turbot  (Fleuronectes  maximus),  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  species  of  fish.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  turbot  are  now  taken  on  various  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Land's 


export  trade.  The  crops  of  Egypt  are  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  maize,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  clover,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  the  most  delicious 
fruits. 

The  sea-ports  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  as  follows  : 
Constantinople,  one  of  the  safest  ports  in  the  world 
and  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  1200  of  the  largest 
class  ships ;  Salonica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  much  frequented ; 
and  Enos,  the  port  of  Adrianople,  on  the  Maritza. 
Gallipoli  and  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  Varna, 
on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Ibrahilow,  Taultcha,  Galatz, 
and  Jassaktchi,  on  the  Danube,  are  ports  of  consider- 
able commercial  activity. 

On  the  island  of  Candia  there  are  two  ports,  Candia 


End,  yet  a  preference  is  given  in  the  London  markets  I  and  Canea,  but  their  harbors  are  neither  commodious 
to  those  caught  by  the  Dutch.     The  latter  are  said  to    nor  safe.     Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  ports, 


have  sometimes  drawn  as  much  as  £80,000  in  a  single 
year  for  turbots  sold  in  London. 

Turkey.  The  countries  included  under  the  above 
general  designation  of  Turkey,  the  Levant,  etc.,  are 
Turkey  (European  and  Asiatic),  the  paclialic  or  vice- 
royalty  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Islands — a  group  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  west  coast  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  con- 
sisting of  seven  principal  and  several  smaller  islands. 

The  Ottoman  empire  includes  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  other  tributary 


which  afford  excellent  shelter,  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  more  industrious  and  commercial  people  than  the 
Turks  would  attract  considerable  trade. 

The  sea-ports  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  Erekli ;  Scutari, 
opposite  Constantinople  ;  some  indifferent  ports  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmora;  and  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  most  important  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

In  Egypt  the  sea-ports  are  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Cairo,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  and 
Suez  and  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea. 


states  in  Africa  and  Asia.     Prior  to  the  Greek  revolu-        The  principal  exports  of  Turkey  are  wool,  goats' 


tion,  Turkey  in  Europe  possessed  an  extensive  mari- 
time frontier  (nearly  two-thirds  of  her  boundary),  hav- 
ing many  excellent  sea-ports.  The  dismemberment 
of  Greece,  and  other  subsequent  political  changes,  and 


hair,  cattle,  horses,  hides,  hare-skins,  wheat,  raw  cot- 
ton and  silk,  tobacco,  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  mastic  and 
other  gums,  gall-nuts,  vallonea,  leeches,  honey,  wax, 
saffron,  madder,  anise  seed,  linseed,  turpentine,  saf- 


the  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia  to  [  flower,  orpiment,  meerschaum  pipes,  whetstones,  car- 


Russia,  have  considerabty  reduced  the  limits  of  the 
dominions  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  Africa  her  power 
is  almost  annihilated,  and  even  in  Asia  her  authority 


pets,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  copper,  and  me- 
tallic wares,  with  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
nese goods. 


is  considerably  weakened.     Algeria  has  been  wrested  j      Next  to  Constantinople,  Adrianople  and  Salonica  are 
from  her  by  1'Vance ;  Egypt  merely  acknowledges  her    the  chief  centres  of  trade  ;  the  former,  being  a  prin- 


sovereignty  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  and 
the  Arabians  scarce!}'  recognize  the  sultan  as  the  head 
of  their  religion.  The  limits  and  area  of  the  Turkish 
empire  are  not  exactly  defined,  and,  consequently,  very 
different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  extent  and 
population  both  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turke}'.  The 
most  recent  authority  estimates  the  area  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  at  210,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
about  15,000,000 ;  and  that  of  Turkey  in  Asia  at  437,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  16,000,000. 
Turkey  in  Europe  possesses  a  soil  remarkabty  fertile, 
and  a  climate  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  the 
vine,  olive,  maize,  wheat,  and  rice,  vegetables  of  every 
description,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  the  mulberry, 
various  trees  from  which  the  most  valuable  gums  are 
extracted ;  and  in  the  southern  part  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  cotton-tree.  To  these  add  the  rich  pasturages 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  every  variety  of  game 
and  fish,  with  a  great  abundance  of  mineral  riches,  to- 
gether with  the  geographical  position  and  excellent 


cipal  depot  for  goods  brought  to  Constantinople  from 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  supplies  all  the  fairs 
throughout  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria. 

Next  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo  is  the  chief  seat  of  com- 
mercial movements  in  Asia.  Caravans  bring  to  this 
mart  pearls,  shawls,  Indian  and  Chinese  goods,  from 
Bussorah  and  Bagdad ;  camels  from  Arabia ;  cotton 
stuffs  and  thread,  morocco  leather,  goats'  hair,  and 
galls,  from  the  pachalics  of  Mosul,  Diarbeldr,  Orfa, 
Aiutab,  etc. ;  furs,  goats'  hair,  wax,  gum-ammoniac, 
etc.,  from  Asia  Minor ;  silk,  Mocha  coffee,  soap,  scent- 
ed woods,  ambergris,  drugs,  and  pearls,  from  Syria  and 
Arabia ;  rice,  coffee,  and  Egyptian  produce,  from  La- 
takia ;  silk  manufactures  from  Brusa  and  Damascus ; 
European  and  United  States  cotton  stuffs,  woolens, 
printed  muslins,  hardware,  watches,  wrought  amber, 
and  fur,  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  opened  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  passage  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Hellespont  is  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 


harbors  of  European  Turkey,  and  a  general  idea  may  The  importation  of  all  articles  of  foreign  commerce  is 
be  formed  of  her  great  natural  resources.  The  prin-  admitted  at  extremely  moderate  duties.  These  are 
cipal  species  of  grain  cultivated  in  European  Turkey  only  5  per  cent.,  viz. :  3  per  cent,  on  goods  when  land- 
is  Indian  corn.  Rice  is  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  ed,  and  2  per  cent,  on  their  being  admitted  to  consump- 
the  Maritza  and  other  marshy  tracts  in  the  southern  |  tion.  The  duties  on  exports  of  native  production  are 
provinces,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  consump-  12  per  cent.,  of  which  9  per  cent,  is  paid  when  the 
tion.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Egypt  and  Asia  goods  arrive  at  the  port  whence  they  are  to  be  export- 


Minor. 

Turkey  in  Asia  possesses  almost  every  natural  ele- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial  greatness  ;  but  agri- 


ed,  and  3  per  cent,  on  their  being  shipped.  This  is  a 
very  liberal  tariff;  though  a  reduction  of  the  export 
duty,  even  should  the  import  duty  of  5  per  cent,  be 


culture  is  wholly  neglected,  and  productive  industry  is  raised  to  10  or  12,  would  result  most  favorably  to  the 

altogether  unknown.  commerce  of  Turkey  with  foreign  countries. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  extensive  surface  of  Egypt        Constantinople.  —  The   harbor  of  Constantinople   is 

is  sterile  and  unproductive.     The  remaining  one-tenth,  deep,  well  sheltered,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  af- 

being  irrigated  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  yields  ford  safe  anchorage  for  1200  of  the  largest-sized  ships, 
the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  crops,  which,  with  the  ,  Scutari,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  one 

various  commodities  that  pass  through  Egypt  from  mile  distant  from  Constantinople,  is  the  place  of  ren- 

Arubia,  India,  and  Nubia,  form  the  elements  of  a  large  dezvous  for  caravans  from  Persia,  Armenia,  and  other 
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places  in  Asia  that  trade  with  European  Turkey.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  extensive  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton 
manufactures. 

The  only  European  countries  with  which  tho  United 
States  could  successfully  compete  in  the  trade  of  this 
port  are  England  and  Austria.  The  vessels  of  the 
former  import  iron,  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woolen 
tissues ;  and  from  Trieste,  Austria  sends  also  colonial 
produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  rice, 
tobacco,  etc.,  and  the  various  manufactures  which  are 
always  found  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  ware- 
houses of  that  port.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  Constantinople  in  1852  were :  sailing  vessels, 
9220;  steam  vessels,  599 ;  total,  9819.  Of  these  there 
were  from  Austria  459  sailing  vessels ;  from  Great 
Britain,  584 ;  from  France,  244  ;  from  Brazil,  16 ;  and 
from  the  United  States,  5.  The  share  assigned  to 
these  countries  respectively,  in  carrying  the  trade  of 
Constantinople  during  1852,  is  thus  given  :  Under  the 
British  flag  there  entered  during  the  year  1687  sailing 
vessels,  and  66  steam  vessels ;  under  the  French  flag, 
236  sailing,  and  55  steam  vessels  ;  and  under  the  Aus- 
trian flag,  1280  sailing,  and  213  steam  vessels.  Under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  there  arrived  five  sailing 
vessels,  and  one  propelled  by  steam.  It  is  estimated 
that  Constantinople  requires  annually,  for  consump- 
tion alone,  about  6,500,000  Ibs.  of  coffee,  1,200,000  Ibs. 
of  sugar,  300,000  Ibs.  of  pepper  and  spice,  2000  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  and  large  quantities  of  cheap  cotton 
goods.  These  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  markets 
of  Western  Europe,  Alexandria,  and  North  and  South 
America. 

Salonica. — Next  to  Constantinople,  Salonica  (situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica),  the  capital 
of  Macedonia,  is  the  most  important  port  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  In  1850  its  maritime  commerce  reached  up- 
ward of  $3,500,000,  viz. :  about  $2,000,000  for  im- 
ports, and  $1,500,000  for  exports.  The  foreign  trade 
of  this  port  is  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  British  and 
French  flags.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cheap 
cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  and  various  other  manufac- 
tures. Its  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  timber, 
wool,  sponge,  raw  silk,  wine,  sesaniurn  seed,  tobacco, 
and  staves.  Colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods 
are  supplied  to  this  port — the  former  from  second  and 
third  hands — by  England  and  Austria.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  United  States  from  participating 
in  the  trade  in  this  species  of  merchandise.  Neither 
Austria  nor  England  could  compete  with  this  country 
in  supplying  the  vast  quantities  of  colonial  produce, 
and  the  cheap  white  and  printed  cottons,  which  are  re- 
quired for  consumption  in  this  market.  In  addition 
to  the  supplies  needed  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  its 
100,000  inhabitants,  Salonica  furnishes  large  quantities 
of  colonial  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  yearly  fairs 
of  Parlepi,  Lucca,  and  Seres,  where  the  sales  are  al- 
ways made  for  cash.  The  high  price  of  French  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths  will  always  preclude  the  merchants 
of  France  from  successful  competition  in  this  branch 
of  trade ;  and  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  cir- 
cuitous trade  through  Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Trieste,  and  Venice,  would  necessarily  favor 
direct  exportations  from  the  United  States.  The 
prices  at  Salonica  are  always  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
higher  than  at  Constantinople  or  Smyrna. 

The  navigation  returns  for  the  year  1853-'4  exhibit 
the  following  results : 

Inward.  Outward. 

In  1853 113.4C8  tons 111,707  tons. 

I"  1854 79,84">     "      81,192     '• 

This  decrease  has  been  principally  under  Turkish 
and  Greek  flags,  though  there  has  also  been  a  decrease 
under  British,  French,  and  Sardinian  flags,  but  not  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  gross  returns  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Salonica, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1854,  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  import  trade,  viz. :  Value  of 


Years. 

From  Turkey. 

From  nil  Countries. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Qunntitien. 

Values. 

1851     .  . 

5,238,292 
3,355,320 
4,351,25:) 
4,360,326 
4,676,747 

$479,355 
28:i,G50 
372,012 
460.285 
416,222 

32,548,491 
18,341,2:8 
21,595,07!! 
20,200,110 
18,534,415 

§3.833,157 
l,i!30,711 
2,661,718 
2,822,185 
2.072.13:) 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1855  

Aggregate  .  .  . 
Annual  aver. 

21,981,944 
4,306,389 

$2,dl7,530 
403,506 

111,21-1,3  3 
22,243,878 

$13,327,910 
2,645,582 

imports  in  1854,  $3,770,235 ;  and  in  1853,  $2,857,765. 
But  the  returns  exhibit  a  still  more  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  tho  outward  trade,  viz. :  Value 
of  exports  in  1854,  $5,492,980  ;  and  in  185:3,  $.'i,476,050. 
This  large  increase,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
trade  with  the  port  of  Salonica,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  the  improving  state  of  the  country. 

Galatz,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  Turkey,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  in  latitude  45°  25'  N.,  longitude  28°  E. 
Though  at  some  distance  inland,  Galatz  may  be  said 
to  be  the  port  of  the  Danube.  Of  the  three  principal 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  Soulineh  (or  middle)  mouth, 
in  latitude  45°  10'  30"  N.,  and  longitude  29°  41'  20" 
E.,  is  the  only  one  accessible  by  vessels  of  large  bur- 
den. The  depth  of  water  at  its  entrance  varies  from 
10  to  14  feet ;  from  the  bar  up  to  Galatz  there  is  no- 
where less  than  18  feet.  Lighters  are  stationed  with- 
out the  bar  to  partially  unload  large  vessels.  Vessels 
of  300  tons  burden  can  lie  at  the  quays. 

COMMERCE  OP  MOLDAVIA  IN  1855. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Port  of  Galatz 1.377,63S        120,451.025 

I?y  Austria 42,277,577  37,014,262 

Total  (piastres) 43,055,315        103,405,288 

/Smyrna. — This  port,  the  chief  commercial  emporium 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  ships 
of  large  burden  can  load  and  discharge  close  to  the 
quays.  Its  principal  foreign  trade  is  conducted  with 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Its  exports  consist  of  silk,  raw  cotton,  carpets,  copper, 
opium,  hides,  madder,  wool,  besides  goats'  hair  and 
skins,  vallonea,  olive-oil,  drugs,  gums,  sponge,  figs, 
raisins,  and  nut-galls.  Imports  comprise  coffee  (up- 
ward of  6,000,000  Ibs.  annually) ;  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics ;  metals,  raw  and  manufactured ;  sugar, 
indigo,  spirits,  cochineal,  and  spices.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  wool  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Turkey  during  the 
five  years  ending  June  30, 1855,  together  with  the  ag- 
gregate quantities  and  values  of  the  same  from  all 
countries  during  the  same  period : 


From  the  Argentine  republic  the  United  States  re- 
ceives one-third  of  its  raw  wool.  Next  to  this  country 
ranks  Turkey,  in  this  regard ;  and  the  third  place  is 
due  to  Chili.  In  1855,  of  the  entire  quantity  import- 
ed, amounting  to  18,534,415  Ibs.,  valued  at  $2,072,139, 
there  came  from  Turkey  4,670,747  Ibs.,  valued  at 
$416,222 ;  of  which  Turkey  in  Asia  supplied  4,261,250 
Ibs.,  valued  at  §386,305.  The  principal  imports  into 
Smyrna,  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  are  coffee, 
sugar,  rum,  coarse  cottons,  spices,  and  dye-stuffs ;  for 
which  they  carry  home,  in  return,  cargoes  of  wool, 
opium,  copper,  fruit,  oil  of  roses,  and  wine.  The  navi- 
gation of  Smyrna  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1840  there 
entered  969  vessels  of  all  nations,  measuring  107,596 
tons  ;  of  which  number  there  were  23  American  ves- 
sels, measuring  4304  tons. — See  SMYRNA. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  during  1851  amounted  to 
nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  This  trade  was  thus 
distributed : 

Great  Britain. . .           31,306,563  francs. 

Austria 13,856,803 

France T,«54,177 

United  States 6,475.945 

Russia 2,557,900 

Holland !tll,lnn 

Sardinia 627,596 

Tuscany 466,295      " 

Belgium 184,763      " 

Beyrout. — Beyrout  is  the  sea-port  of  Damascus,  and 
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1884 
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the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  Syria.  Its  imports  con- 
sist of  muslins,  cottons,  tin,  hardware,  cloths,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manufactures.  Its  exports  are  silk,  gulls, 
madder,  gums,  wine,  and  oils.  The  imports  at  this 
port  in  isfil  amounted  to  about  $4,000,000,  and  its  ex- 
ports to  $3,000,000.  During  the  same  year  there  en- 
tered and  cleared  2354  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  219,277  tons.  The  commercial  movements  of  the 
port  of  Beyrout  and  its  dependent  trading  towns,Tripoli, 
Caitt'u,  and  Latakia,  amounted  in  1853  to  a  total  of 
45,680,1-12  francs,  or  an  increase  over  1852  of  4,500,000 
francs.  The  following  summary  for  these  years  is 
taken  from  French  official  authorities  : 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

In  1S53 francs  23,848,740    21,840,402    45,CS!»,  142 

In  185-2 "      20,803,881    20,200,860    41,130,741 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  Beyrout  the 
same  years  was :  In  1853,  209,861  tons ;  and  in  1852, 
241,978  tons.  This  decrease  is  owing  to  a  falling  off 
in  the  coasting  trade,  especially  in  cereals,  occasioned 
by  the  short  crops  of  1853. 

In  the  general  import  movement,  England  holds  the 
first  rank — tissues,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  goods  gen- 
erally, being  the  chief  imports  from  Great  Britain  into 
Syria.  France  occupies  the  second  rank ;  the  imports 
from  that  country  into  Beyrout  in  1853  amounting  in 
value  to  3,674,726  francs.  Next  to  France  comes  Aus- 
tria. The  returns  show  a  value  of  6,714,242  francs  as- 
signed to  imports  under  the  Austrian  flag ;  but  these 
figures  include  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise  im- 
ported in  the  Austrian  steamers  that  ply  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna.  The  actual  imports  from 
Austria  into  Beyrout  amount  to  about  one  half  of  this 
sum.  Trieste  furnishes  but  little  for  the  consumption 
of  Syria.  The  imports  into  Syria  from  that  entrepot 
do  not  exceed  150,000  francs,  and  consist  of  colonial 
wares,  and  German  tissues  purchased  in  the  •warehouses 
of  that  city.  Egypt  supplies  Syria,  through  the  port 
of  Beyrout,  with  grains,  especially  rice,  to  a  value  of 
about  2,467,950  francs.  During  the  past  few  years 
mercantile  houses  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia have  established  direct  relations  with  Syria. 
The  washed  and  unwashed  wool  of  that  country  forms 
the  basis  of  their  operations.  In  1854  the  first  cargo 
of  refined  sugar  from  Boston  arrived  at  Beyrout.  The 
success  which  has  attended  this  enterprise  will  most 
probably  lead  to  an  important  trade  in  this  description 
of  merchandise,  in  exchange  for  wool  and  other  Syrian 
products.  The  chief  obstacle  to  an  immediate  expan- 
sion of  this  trade  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
with  which  the  raw  wool  is  burdened  in  the  United 
States,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  for  profit  on  the 
importation  of  this  leading  product.  How  important 
this  trade  with  Syria,  as  well  as  with  Turkey  gener- 
ally, and  other  wool-producing  countries  might  be- 
come, may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement 
of  facts.  In  1855  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  as  already  stated,  18,534,415  Ibs.  of  wool.  The 
annual  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  assum- 
ing that  the  quantity  returned  for  1850,  as  per  United 
States  census,  affords  a  fair  average  —  amounts  to 
52,516,959  Ibs.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  import- 
ed, gives  71,051,374  Ibs.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported reduces  this  figure,  say,  in  round  numbers,  to 
70,000,000  Ibs.  for  consumption  in  the  different  and 
numerous  manufactories  in  the  United  States.  How 
much  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
there  is  no  means  at  hand  of  determining  with  an}'  ac- 
curacy ;  but  it  is  stated  in  a  publication  of  high  author- 
ity— the  Scientific  American — that  in  the  village  of 


Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  alone,  there  is  used  annu- 
ally in  the  manufacture  of  Brussels,  Axminster,  and 
other  costly  qualities  of  carpeting,  10,000,000  Ibs.  of 
wool,  or  more  than  one  half  the  whole  quantity  im- 
ported, and  one-seventh  part  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
imported  and  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts  will  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  added  that  the  I'nitcd 
States  import  annually — taking  the  importations  of 
1855  as  an  average — woolen  manufactures  of  various 
descriptions  to  the  value  of  $27,000,000,  of  which  I'.n- 
gland  furnishes  nearly  two-thirds.  The  total  num- 
ber of  woolen  manufactories  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  was  1559  ;  capital  invested,  §28,118,650 ;  Ibs.  of 
wool  consumed,  70,862,829 ;  value  of  raw  material, 
$25,755,991 ;  hands  employed,  males,  22,678 ;  females, 
16,574;  value  of  products,  $43,207,545 — in  which  are 
included  82,206,652  yards  of  cloth,  and  4,294,336  Ibs. 
of  yarn,  besides  blankets,  hats,  etc.  Were  the  raw 
material  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  census 
of  1860  would  probably  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  pre- 
ceding figures.  The  foreign  trade  of  Beyrout  is  car- 
ried on  principall}'  by  large  class  steamers,  under  the 
Austrian,  French,  and  British  flags,  which  visit  this 
port  regularly,  and  find  always  abundant  freight,  con- 
sisting of  the  products  of  Syria  and  the  vast  region 
which  lies  between  Skaneroom  and  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  The  prosperity  of  Beyrout  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
the  population  was  only  8000  in  the  year  1844,  it  is  now 
estimated  at  between  50,000  and  60,000.  The  steam- 
ers of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Company,  in  March,  1856, 
are  said  to  have  numbered  59,  with  10,000  horse-power, 
and  a  measurement  of  nearly  30,000  tons.  The  United 
States  consul  at  that  port,  writing  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 5, 1855,  says  :  "  I  learn,  upon  the  best  authority, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  consider  the  cloth  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  superior  in  quality  to 
that  of  England ;  but  since  the  pieces  of  American 
goods  do  not  uniformly  contain  the  same  number  of 
yards  like  the  English  pieces,  thejr  are  slow  to  pur- 
chase, owing  to  the  power  of  old  ideas  and  habits.  It 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  manufacturers  if  they 
understood  this  fact,  and  would  regard  it." 

Candid. — The  commerce  of  this  island  is  conducted 
through  the  ports  of  Ketino,  Canea,  and  Candia.  Its 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  olive-oil,  barley,  wheat,  wine, 
raisins,  cotton,  flax-seed,  almonds,  Indian  corn,  and 
soap.  The  agricultural  productions  of  Candia  are  es- 
timated at  a  value  of  18,500,000  francs  per  annum. 
Its  manufactures  amount  in  value  to  about  6,000,000 
francs,  of  which  soap  appropriates  4,000,000,  and  coarse 
cloths  for  consumption  2,000,000  francs.  There  are  on 
the  island  47  soap  factories,  which  yield  annually  about 
13,000,000  Ibs.  of  soap  ;  and  3000  oil-presses  in  active 
operation.  About  40,000  Ibs.  of  silk  are  produced  an- 
nually on  this  island,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of 
Adrianople. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  a  period  of  four  con- 
secutive years  were : 

Imports. 

In  1<?4S $1,050.195 

In  184't !.'••. 

In  I860 l.ir, 4.215 

In  isf>l tilxr,-.! 

Total  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of 
Candia  in  1853, 1173,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  50,747 
tons.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  readied 
$1,028,212,  and  the  exports  $1,H7-',713.  The  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  Candia  for  1854  and  1855  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : 


Exports. 

2,007,848 
879,174 


InipnrtHtii 

Kxportatic 

Tons. 

Value. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Torn. 

Value. 

Canea  

887 

:>.i  I-'* 

$1,111,756  8(1 

MB 

28,417 

$773,580  66 

Kctiuo  

135 

5,148 

207,4  s 

130 

:>j  r,7 

367,666  --'I' 

Cuiuliii  

•217 

10,924 

378,480  00 

225 

10,<i64 

180  mi 

Total  for  1 

1019 

47.501 

$1,607,685  60 

1009 

44,438 

$l,7:ii  i..M''.   !''• 

Total  for  1864  

831 

41,122 

1,070,971  00 

801 

40,063 

1,ii97.f.»v.i  o,) 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  OANIHA  FOB  1855. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Valuer.. 

Jiutter        

cwt. 
bbld. 

164  » 
4318 

58  6 

$31,040 
28,820 
66,640 

7,600 
11,200 
81,688 

10,1140 
3,316 
48,192 
10,800 
22.000 
9,000 
441  ,!>:!'.» 

1  irinl  codfish    

1  1  iiU"!  and  leather.  .  .  . 

1  Id-rings  and  sardines 
Rice  

Sundry  iimmifiirtunM 

PRINCIPAL. 

KXPOUTS  FKOM  CANDIA. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Olive-oil     

1,209 
68,845 
13,352 
8,525 
362 
5,000,000 
2,000 

$24'2,201  00 
475,525  84 
1,784  48 
22,320  00 
3,100  00 
1,800  00 
4,000  00 

.  .  .  cwt. 

...No. 

Kiuv  silk  

.  .  .pounds 

Cheese  

.  .  .cwt. 

Oranges  and  leniona  .  . 
Chestnuts  

...No. 
..  .cwt. 

Candia  abounds  in  produce  adapted  to  the  American 
market ;  but  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  that  island  is  as  yet  unimportant.  So  long,  in- 
deed, as  the  present  duties  of  30  and  40  per  cent,  are 
levied  on  their  staple  exports  of  coarse  wool,  olive-oil, 
soap,  etc.,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  this  trade 
will  increase  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  stated, 
in  a  consular  return  from  Candia,  that  a  reduction  of 
these  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  duty  on  raw  silk,  would 
tend  to  establish  a  highly  respectable  and  direct  Amer- 
ican intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Candia,  sufficient, 
probably,  to  compete  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  nominal  duty 
upon  the  leading  productions  of  the  island  in  Great 
Britain,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  England  is 
fast  increasing. 

General  Remarks  on  Turkey. — The  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  dates  as  far 
back  as  May  7, 1830.     Its  preamble,  however,  declares 
that  it  is  "not  limited  as  to  duration,"  and  it  conse- 
quently regulates  the  intercourse  between  the  countries 
at  the  present  time.     Its  principal  commercial  features 
are — that  the  merchants  of  either  country,  in  the  prov- 
inces, ports,  etc.,  of  the  other,  shall  pay  the  same  duties 
and  other  imposts  that  are  paid  by  the  merchants  of  the 
most  friendly  or  favored  nation ;  and  that  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  pass 
the  canal  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  go  and  come 
in  the  Black  Sea,  in  like  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation.     The  tariff  of  duties  is  based  on  an  ad 
valorem  system,  viz. :  Imports  5  per  cent.,  and  exports 
12  per  cent.,  including,  as  to  both,  internal  duties.    The 
value  of  merchandise  may  be  revised  every  four  or 
five  years  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  differ- 
ent governments,  conjointly  with  agents  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Turkish  government.     The  United 
Sjtates  have  hitherto  appointed  no  commissioners  for  this 
adjustment  of  valuation ;  and  it  has  been  represented 
to  the  Department  that  the  existing  valuation  on  Brit- 
ish merchandise,  especially  cotton  goods  and  rum,  sub- 
jects to  heavy  discriminations  similar  articles  of  the 
United  States,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  weight 
and  prices.     Since  the  return  of  peace,  many  improve- 
ments, tending  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Turkey  with  foreign  nations,  have 
been  completed  or  projected.    Among  others,  the  light- 
house system  has  undergone  extensive  improvements, 
and  uniform  light-dues  established  for  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  viz.:  50  piastres  (between  $2  and 
$2  50)  for  every  100  tons  each  strait,  or  100  piastres 
per  100  tons  for  both,  entering,  and  the  same  return- 
ing.    At  Constantinople  there  are,  properly  speaking, 
no  port  charges  ;  but  a  small  fee  is  required  on  vessels 


Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  has  long  been  entertained.  The  level  of  the 
latter  sea  is  known  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  former 
by  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  isthmus  was  at  one  time 
submerged.  The  levelings,  with  a  view  to  a  canal, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  care  during  the  occupation 
of  the  French  army,  have  been  followed  up  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  a  plan  of  the  work  has  recently 
been  settled  by  a  European  commission  of  engineers 
assembled  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  details.  This  com- 
mission has  rejected  all  plans  involving  indirect  routes 
across  Egypt,  and  has  adopted  the  principle  of  a  direct 
cutting  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  called  Port  Said, 
will  have  an  inner  basin,  and  the  channel  will  be  1312 
feet  in  breadth.  The  entrance  at  the  Red  Sea,  the 
port  of  Suez,  will  also  have  an  inner  basin,  and  the 
channel  will  have  a  breadtli  of  984  feet.  Capital  suf- 
ficient for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  been  subscribed,  and  the  work  actually  com- 
menced. Another  canal,  which  has  long  been  con- 
templated, but  opposed  by  Russia,  as  menacing  the 
prosperity  of  Odessa  and  her  trade  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Levant,  is  now  considered  in  a  fair  way  of  ac- 
complishment. This  canal  will  be  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black  Sea, 
and  shortening  the  distance  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna  some  500  miles,  besides  obviating  the  diffi- 
cult navigation  and  the  pestilential  miasma  near  the 
mouths  of  that  river.  A  charter  has  been  granted,  and 
a  company  of  capitalists  organized. — Com,  Kel.  U.  S. 

Consular  Officers  in  Turkey. — In  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  countries  each  Christian  state  asserts  for  its 
subjects  more  or  less  of  exemption  from  the  authority 
of  the  local  sovereign.  Thus,  at  the  present  time, 
throughout  Christendom,  the  general  rule  prevails  that 
foreigners  are  subject  in  all  criminal  and  in  most  civil 
matters  to  the  local  jurisdiction;  but  in  all  Moham- 
medan and  pagan  states  a  different  rule  prevails. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
provides  that  "  if  litigations  and  disputes  should  arise 
between  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  parties  shall  not  be  heard, 
nor  shall  judgment  be  pronounced,  unless  the  American 
dragoman  be  present.  Causes  in  which  the  sum  may 
exceed  five  hundred  piastres  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of 
equity  and  justice.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  quietly  pursuing  their  commerce,  and  not 
being  charged  or  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense, 
shall  not  be  molested ;  and  even  when  they  may  have 
committed  some  offense,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and 
put  in  prison  by  the  local  authorities,  but  they  shall 
be  tried  by  their  minister  or  consul,  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  offense,  following  in  this  respect  the 
usage  observed  toward  other  Franks."  Under  the 
existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
our  commerce  is  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nations ;  thus  securing  to  our  merchant  vessels 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  all  the  points  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  granted  to  the  most  favored  nations.  Thus  our 
vessels  ma3r  now  trade  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
to  the  Ottoman  ports  of  Europe,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  is  at  once  an  immense 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  seamen. 
Many  facilities  are  thus  offered  for  the  extension  of 
our  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  East ;  and  con- 
sular officers  may  render  important  services  to  their 
countrymen  by  collecting  all  the  information  in  their 
power  in  regard  to  the  productions  and  commerce  of 
these  countries,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  State  De- 


passing  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  discharge  their 
cargoes. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 


partment,  by  which  it  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  for  the  general  advantage  of  American  citizens. 
— See  articles  CONSTANTINOPLE,  BEYKOUT,  GALATZ, 
and  SMYRNA. 
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GOMJIEECE   OF   THE   I'UITED   STATES  WITH  TCBKET,  THE    LEVANT,  ETC.,  FROM  OCTOBEH   1,  IS 20,  TO  JITI.Y  1.  1857. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  the 

bullion  and 

re  wu  in 

S]  "i'it-. 

Tonnage  c 

leared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821  

$30,883 

$4m;,!i'.»7 

$437,880 

$395,680 

$91,378 

1,393 

1822     .... 

6,184 

406,197 

411,321 

364,677 

$157,006 

13,870 

1  418 

1823  

4,87T 

559,783 

664,660 

703,761 

08,000 

79,381 

1  s7r, 

1824. 

25,171 

884,257 

4011,4-28 

471,238 

48,530 

2  153 

1  s-j;>  

34,373 

304,591 

398,964 

S40,7H9 

22,600 

1  817 

1826  

40,8J7 

271,438 

318,335 

421,932 

4,901 

1,323 

1S2T     

131,734 

47(1,325 

602,059 

783,128 

50,000 

11,587 

3  109 

1828  

78,374 

124,567 

202,941 

408,688 

11,460 

603 

1S29  

27,600 

47,384 

14,984 

293,237 

488 

687 

1830  

75,801 

337,539 

413,340 

417,392 

45,018 

2,887 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$401,834 
$38,503 

$3,372,073 
$298,304 

Sf3,S33,9l2 
$336,S07 

$5,190,377 
$521,598 

$275,000 
$29,500 

$329,158 
$6.368 

17,266 

0  !>3.r> 

1S32        .    . 

64,722 

681,880 

746,008 

923,629 

2,100 

4,319 

4  805 

1833  

167,208 

518,471 

685,079 

786,044 

20,451 

3,674 

4  514 

203 

1S34  

62,458 

321,221 

383,079 

569,511 

26,840 

321 

2*246 

1835  

63,202 

216,822 

280,024 

887,553 

2,752 

7,360 

3  010 

1836  

99,085 

534,949 

634,034 

975,371 

23,000 

3  531 

1S3T  

36,659 

74,653 

111,312 

693,101 

2,700 

484 

I7.r>j 

1838  

142,448 

115,461 

257,909 

296,533 

300 

4,282 

1  °93 

1839  

83,320 

266,054 

349,374 

620,100 

2,530 

2  232 

1840  

119,745 

156,873 

276,618 

563,476 

1,928 

2,187 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1841...     . 

$877,350 
$200,934 

$3,184,694 

$170.012 

$4,062,044 

$380,540 

$6,340,066 
$614,872 

$112,871 
$900 

$31,554 

27,237 
2  819 

1962 

1842 

125  521 

76,515 

202,030 

370248 

1  815 

9  moa.,    1843*  

108,465 

68,014 

170,479 

182,854 

$2,800 

1.533 

June  30,  1S44  

186,133 

97,245 

283,384 

385,866 

23 

2,773 

1S45  

115,553 

49,546 

165,099 

781,517 

1  897 

1846  

126,193 

73,910 

200,103 

760,998 

3,208 

184T  

61.570 

65,672 

127,242 

577,710 

2,000 

1,118 

1848  

114,830 

110,321 

225,151 

406,028 

35,275 

1.!'60 

230 

1849  

193,876 

85,120 

278,936 

374,064 

1  912 

no 

1850  

204,397 

53,344 

257,741 

801,023 

2,689 

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$1,437,478 
$162,204 

$859,299 
$65,529 

$2,21)6,777 
$227,733 

$5,255,180 
$901,236 

$30,175 

$4,823 

21,730 

4,268 

530 

1S52  

265,825 

50,371 

316,196 

556,100 

3  909 

322 

1853  

207,358 

79,981 

287,339 

727,516 

4  365 

1854  

219,496 

105,702 

325,198 

803,114 

3  948 

569 

1855  

794,259 

163,780 

958,039 

790,889 

8,452 

902 

1856  

1,404,768 

106,657 

1,511.425 

741,871 

13,409 

1845 

1S5T  

527,481 

78,105 

605.646 

731,850 

7,551 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Turkey  Red,  a  fine  and  durable  red  dyed  upon 
calico  and  woolen  cloth  :  the  coloring  matter  used  in 
its  production  is  madder,  but  the  process  for  producing 
it  in  perfection  is  tedious  and  complicated. — See  BAN- 
CROFT on  Permanent  Colors. 

Turmeric,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa.  It  is 
externally  grayish,  and  internally  of  a  deep  lively  yel- 
low or  saffron  color,  very  hard,  and  not  unlike,  either 
in  figure  or  size,  to  ginger.  That  should  be  preferred 
which  is  large,  new,  resinous,  difficult  to  break,  and 
heavy.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal,  Java,  China,  etc. 
It  has  a  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  very  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  but  rather  warm 
taste.  It  used  to  be  in  considerable  estimation  as  a 
medicine ;  and  is  extensively  used  in  India  for  culin- 
ary purposes,  entering  into  the  composition  of  curry 
powder  and  other  articles :  in  Europe  it  is  only  used 
as  a  dye.  It  yields  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  color, 
which,  however,  is  extremely  fugitive,  and  no  means 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  fixing  it.  It  is  some- 
times employed  to  heighten  the  yellows  made  with 
weld,  and  to  give  an  orange  tint  to  scarlet ;  but  the 
shade  imparted  by  the  turmeric  soon  disappears. — 
LEWIS'S  Mat.  Med. ;  BAXCKOFT  on  Colors. 

Turpentine  (Ger.  Turpentin;  Fr.  Terebentltine ;  It. 
Trementina;  Russ.  Skipidar ;  Pol.  Terpenlyruf).  There 
are  several  species  of  turpentine,  but  all  of  them  pos- 
sess the  same  general  and  chemical  properties. 

1.  Common  Tttrjxntinc  is  u  resinous  juice  which  ex- 
udes from  the  Scotch  fir  or  wild  pine  (Pinns  .<>/lr<.<fr/t<). 
The  trees  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have 
the  thickest  barks,  yield  it  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
They  begin  to  produce  it  when  about  forty  years  old. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded  and  the  turpentine 
flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  hole,  or  sort  of  cup, 
previously  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  holding  about 
1J  pint.  It  is  purified  by  being  exposed  to  liquefy  in 


i  the  sun's  rays,  in  barrels  perforated  in  the  bottom, 

;  through  which  it  filters.     In  the  Southern  States  the 

1  collection  of  turpentine  is  chiefly  confided  to  negroes, 

j  each  of  whom  has  the  charge  of  from  3000  to  4000 

j  trees.     The  process  lasts  all  the  year,  although  the 

incisions  are  not  made  in  the  trees  till  the  middle  of 

March,  and  the  flow  of  the  turpentine  generally  ceases 

about  the  end  of  October.     The  boxes  are  emptied  five 

or  six  times  during  the  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

250  boxes  will  produce  a  barrel  weighing   320  Ibs. 

Turpentine  has  a  strong,  somewhat  fragrant  odor,  and 

a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste :  its  consistence  is  greater 

than  that  of  hone}' ;  its  color  dirty  yellow ;  and  it  is 

more  opaque  than  the  other  sorts. 

2.  Venice  Turpentine  is  the   produce  of  the  larch 
(Pm?/s  larix).      It  is  obtained  by  boring  a  hole  into 
the  heart  of  the  tree  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  fitting  into  it  a  small  tube  through  which  the  tur- 
pentine flows  into  vessels  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  is  purified  by  straining  through  cloths  or  hair  sieves. 
It  is  more  fluid,  having  the  consistence  of  new  honey, 
a  yellowish  color,  and  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  smell 
and  taste   than   the   common  turpentine.      Genuine 
Venetian  turpentine  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
forests  of  Baye,  in  Provence ;  but  much  of  that  to  be 
found  in  the  shops  comes  from  America,  and  is,  per- 
haps, obtained  from  a  different  species  of  fir. 

3.  Canadian  Balsam,  or  Turpentine,  is  obtained  from 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  Finns  lalsamea,  a  native 
of  the  coldest  regions  of  North  America.     It  is  import- 
ed in  casks,  each  containing  about  1  cwt.     It  has  a 
strong,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish  taste  ;  is 
transparent,  whitish,  and  has  the  consistence  of  copai- 
va  balsam. 

4.  Chian,  or  Cyprus  Tiirpcntine,  is  obtained  from  the 
I'iftaria  tir<lii>if//iit,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Chios  and 
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Cyprus.  It  flows  out  of  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  in  the  month  of  July,  and  is  subsequently 
strained  and  purified.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor,  a  mod- 
erately warm  taste,  devoid  of  acrimony  or  bitterness, 
and  a  white  or  very  pale  yellow  color ;  it  is  about  as 
consistent  as  thick  honey,  is  clear,  transparent,  and 
tenacious.  From  its  comparative  high  price,  Chian 
turpentine  is  seldom  procured  genuine,  being  for  the 
most  part  adulterated  either  with  Venetian  or  common 
turpentine.  The  different  species  of  turpentine  may 
be  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  or  pure  alcohol ;  and  by 
distillation  they  all  give  similar  oils,  which,  from  their 
being  distilled  (and  not  from  any  resemblance  to  alco- 
hol), are  termed  spirit  of  turpentine.  If  the  distilla- 
tion be  performed  with  water,  the  produce  is  an  essen- 
tial oil,  the  common  spirit  of  turpentine  ;  and  if  the 
distillation  be  carried  on  in  a  retort  without  water,  the 
product  is  more  volatile  and  pungent — a  concentrated 
oil,  as  it  were — and  is  called  the  ethereal  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. The  residuum  that  is  left  in  both  cases  is 
a  brownish,  resinous  mass,  brittle,  capable  of  being 
melted,  highly  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
mixing  freely  with  oils :  it  is  the  common  rosin  of 
commerce. — Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Vege- 
table Substances;  THOMSON'S  Dispensatory. 

EXPORTS  OP  SPIRITS  OP  TURPENTINE  PEOM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S5T. 


Whither  exported. 

Gallons. 

Vnlue. 

Prussia  

7,OIJO 
1,405 

1,013 
197,853 
47,502 
153,818 
30 
1,38) 
52,039 
749,874 
33,308 
2,000 
1,000 
17,043 
3,513 
9,01)9 
282 
7,708 
3,94-5 
6,050 
25,589 
6,000 
13,076 
84 
967 
1,655 
1,240 
1,592 
26,350 
1,689 
4,520 
200 
5,251 
2,720 
1,160 
1,208 
1.421 
126 
557 
1,500 
32,80  I 
10,036 
19,T2  ) 
53,084 
2,300 
520 
2,765 
75 
1,920 
3 
1  522  177 

$3,545 
638 
535 
92,728 
23,268 
64,488 
22 
862 
23,456 
360,794 
15,219 
870 
625 
11,588 
1,955 
2.996 
215 
3,809 
2,782 
3,535 
15,821 
3,000 
5,119 
40 
439 
871 
564 
1,000 
13,590 
804 
2,333 
76 
2,597 
1,395 
716 
795 
660 
60 
307 
777 
18,096 
5,770 
10,318 
27,887 
1,485 
330 
1,836 
60 
1,509 
2 

Sweden  and  Norway  

Danish  West  Indies  

Hamburg  

Bremen  

Holland  

Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Canada  

Other  British  North  A.  Possessions  . 
British  West  Indies  
British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

France  on  the  Mediterranean  
French  North  American  Possessions 
French  West  Indies  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

Philippine  Islands  

Cuba  

Porto  Rico  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Sardinia  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Porte  in  Africa  .... 

Ilayti  

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic.  .  . 
Argentine  Republic  

Chili  

Peru  

Ecuador  

Sandwich  Islands  

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific  

China  

Whale-fisheries  
Total  

The  manufacture  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  commenced  within  the  last  eight 
years,  and,  although  upon  a  very  limited  scale  at  first, 
the  annual  product  has  now  reached  upward  of  1,600,000 
gallons,  and  that  of  rosin  to  above  130,000  barrels. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  a  much  longer  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  product  of  spirits  amounts  to  800,000  barrels, 


and  this  would  give  a  residue  of  about  3,200,000  bar- 
rels rosin.  Upon  this  estimate  the  value  of  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  annually  produced  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  upward  of  §14,000,000 — nearly  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  agricultural  product  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  rosin  when 
converted  into  oil,  which  at  the  present  market  value 
would  be  $19,200,000,  and  we  find  a  resource  in  this 
natural  product  of  over  $33,000,000  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  alone ;  and  this  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  tar,  pitch,  and  naphtha,  which  are  necessary 
and  merchantable  articles,  and  would  largely  increase 
the  amount. 

EXPORTS  OP  ROSIN  AND  TURPENTINE  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

liarrels.             Value. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas 
Prussia  

804 
11,404 

103 
2,995 
45 
47,0!>5 
28,23!) 
52,45T 
10 
20 
175 
TO,  154 
271,434 
32,427 
4.52S 
3,445 
3,650 
10,620 
2,493 
432 
5 
420 
6,355 
6,301 
39,477 
4,723 
10 
155 
11 
1,06;) 
1,298 
75 
1,107 
12 
3,107 
215 
3,243 
1,358 
3,940 
2,245 
1,300 
1,525 
075 
35 
184 

1,027 
13,946 
1,180 
970 
2,109 
650 
4 
0 
25 

$VL96 

21,690 
175 
9,5S1 
97 
102.803 
51,856 
102,759 
59 
43 
343 
125,957 
792,044 
77,828 
7,682 
5,994 
6,246 
45,  183 
8,739 
633 
8 
802 
11,695 
12,570 
67,330 
7,721 
25 
200  | 
22 
2,243 
2,336 
186 
3,603 
21 
8,360 
387 
5,738 
2,443 
7,554 
4,424 
2,512 
3,005 
1,381 
71 
492 
11 
3,515 
25,314 
1,959 
1.840 
4,516 
1,328 
8 
30 
56 

Sweden  and  Norway  

Denmark  

Danish  West  Indies  

Bremen  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  

England  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Canada  

Other  British  North  A.  Possessions. 
BritUh  West  Indies  

British  Guiana  

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

Franco  on  the  Mediterranean  
French  North  American  Possessions 
French  West  Indies  

French  Guiana  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

Canary  Islands  

Cuba  

Porto  Eico  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Sardinia  

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  
Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Ports  in  Africa  

Hayti  

Mexico  

New  G  ranada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Kcpublic  .  .  . 
Argentine  Republic  

Chili  

Peru  

Sandwich  Islands  

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific  •.  .  .    .    . 

China  

Total,  1S5G_'57  

641,517 

$1.544,572 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  the  essential  oil  drawn  from  tur- 
pentine by  distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this 
oil :  the  best,  red ;  and  the  second,  white.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  by  house  painters,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnish,  etc.  The  distillers  have  been 
charged  with  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  gin.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  very  often  adulterated. 

Turpeth  Mineral  (from  its  yellow  color,  which 
resembles  the  powdered  root  of  the  Convolvulus  tur- 
pethuin),  the  yellow  sub-persulphate  of  mercury. 

Turquoise  (Get.Turkiss;  Fr.  Turquoise  ;  It.  Tur- 
china ;  Sp.  Turquesa'),  a  precious  stone  in  considerable 
estimation.  Its  color,  which  is  its  principal  recom- 
mendation, is  a  beautiful  celestial  blue,  which  migrates 
into  pale  blue,  and  is  sometimes  tinged  with  green. 
Specific  gravity,  3-127.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre, 
opaque,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  high  polish.  It  is 
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much  worn  in  necklaces,  and  every  part  of  ornamental 
jewelry,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  al- 
mond ;  it  contrasts  beautifully  with  brilliants  or  pearls 
set  in  fine  gold. — MAWE  on  Diamonds,  Real  turquois- 
es are  exclusively  furnished  by  Persia.  The  mines 
whence  they  are  obtained  are  situated  near  Nishapore. 
They  arc  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  are  farmed  to 
the  highest  bidder.  They  bring  a  rent  of  from  £2000 
to  £'2700  a  year. — PHASER'S  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caspian. 

Turtle.  This  word  is  used  to  signify  a  species  of 
dove  (Columba  turtur),  and  also  a  genus  of  Chelonian 
reptiles  (Chelone,  Brongn). 

Tuscany.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  com- 
prises an  area  of  8586  square  miles,  and  contained  in 
1854  a  population  of  1,815,686  inhabitants.  Its  chief 
port  is  Leghorn,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
possessing  extensive  artificial  facilities  for  commercial 
enterprise;  indeed,  the  harbor  is  entirely  artificial. 
Strictly  speaking,  Tuscany  is  an  agricultural  country 
— the  valley  of  the  Arno  being  generally  considered 
the  most  fertile  in  Europe.  The  system  of  culture  is, 
however,  imperfect ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
grain  raised  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Tus- 
cany has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  produc- 
tions. Iron  abounds  in  the  island  of  Elba ;  copper,  ar- 
gentiferous lead,  sulphur,  mercury,  alum,  coal,  marble, 
and  alabaster  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  ;  and  borax  is  supplied  in  great  abundance  from 
the  borax  lagoons  of  Volterra. 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  are  in  a  highly  flour- 
ishing condition.  These  consist  of  straw-platting  and 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  ;  the  principal  seat  of  this  latter  branch  of  indus- 
try being  at  Florence,  in  which  city  alone  there  are 
upward  of  4000  looms.  There  are  also  manufactures 
of  wool,  especially  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets ;  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  of  paper,  alabaster,  marble,  porce- 
lain, hardwares,  and  of  metal.  The  internal  taxes 
levied  on  every  branch  of  productive  industry  through- 
out the  Tuscan  territories  have  long  fettered  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  country.  Furniture,  machin- 
ery, books,  live  stock — in  fact,  every  article  in  daily 
use,  has  to  bear  enormous  duties.  Every  walled  city 
has  its  own  system  of  taxation,  so  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  one  town  are  burdened  with  oppressive  duties 
(octroi)  before  they  can  be  admitted  for  sale  into  an- 
other. Such  a  system  necessarily  results  injuriously 
to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Tuscany ;  and  its  ef- 
fects are  perceptible  in  the  stagnant  condition  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  that  country.  The  chief  exports 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  I'NITF.D  STATES  AND  TUSCANY,  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH 
COUNTRY,  AND  THE  TONNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS. 


of  Tuscany  are  olive-oil,  hides,  straw  hats,  borax,  rags, 
wool,  hemp,  potash,  coral,  marble,  tallow,  cork,  build- 
ing-timber, and  paper  ;  and  the  chief  imports,  colonial 
produce,  salt  fish,  and  British,  German,  Swiss,  and 
French  manufactures.  The  usual  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Tuscany  are  naval  stores :  value  thereof  in 
1854,  $3073,  and  in  1855,  82930 ;  spirits  from  m<,L 
value  in  1854,  $6958,  and  in  1855,  $42,2.18  ;  manufac- 
tures not  enumerated,  to  the  amount  of  between  §2000 
and  $3000.  In  1855  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  to  Tuscany  amounted  in  value  to  $4804, 
and  of  tobacco  to  8171,621.  The  imports  of  the  United 
States  from  Tuscany  are  chiefly  silk,  piece  goods,  olive- 
oil,  almonds,  figs,  soap,  small  quantities  of  opium,  and 
rags ;  this  latter  article  averaging  annually  some  six 
million  pounds. 

There  is  no  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Tuscany  ;  but  American  vessels  enjoy  per- 
fect equality,  as  respects  navigation  and  import  duties, 
with  the  Tuscan  flag — similar  privileges  having  been 
granted  to  the  Tuscan  flag  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  per  President's  proclamation,  Sept.  1, 1836. 

The  general  foreign  trade  of  Leghorn  in  1851  was, 
in  imports,  814,442,900;  and  in  exports,  $10,308,120. 
This  is  a  falling  off  from  the  general  trade  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $933,720.  This  diminution  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Leghorn,  which  is  everj'  year  becoming 
more  and  more  perceptible,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  extensive  trade  with  Lom- 
bardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Pontifical  states,  here- 
tofore the  principal  source  of  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity of  this  port,  has  passed  from  Leghorn,  and  is  now 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Trieste,  and 
Ancona.  Besides,  the  port  of  Leghorn  has  of  late 
years  been  much  neglected,  and  offers  neither  induce- 
ments nor  proper  facilities  to  foreign  flags.  Ships  of 
heavy  draught  can  not  enter  the  harbor,  especially 
if  laden ;  and  there  are  no  suitable  warehouses,  not 
even  for  the  marble  of  Carrara,  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  To  these  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  trade  of  Leghorn  is  to  be  added  a  tax  of 
3  francs  36  centimes  for  every  person  who  goes  ashore, 
should  he  remain  but  an  hour.  The  merchant  marine 
of  Tuscany  in  1851  comprised  700  vessels,  measuring 
27,000  tons — averaging  less  than  40  tons  to  the  vessel. 
In  the  year  1849  there  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn 
1282  vessels  (exclusive  of  457  steamers),  of  which  26 
were  American ;  and  there  cleared  1139  (exclusive  of 
454  steamers),  of  which  24  were  American.  In  1851 
the  arrivals  were  3418  vessels,  of  which  23  were  Arner- 
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Quarantine. — The  quarantine  regulations  of  Leghorn 
are  the  most  rigorous  of  any  other  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Ships  approaching  Leghorn  are  visited  by 
two  guards  sent  from  the  health  office,  one  of  whom 
always  acts  as  pilot.  The  most  recent  authority  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  on  this  subject  thus 
sums  up  the  quarantine  regulations  of  this  port,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  vessels  arriving  from  American  ports : 

Days  of  Quarantine. — According  to  cases  of  suspicion 
for  arrivals  from  America. 

Clean  Hills — Days  of  Observation. — First  division  : 


from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  from  1st 
December  to  February  inclusive,  seven  days ;  from  1st 
March  to  November  inclusive,  ten  days ;  vessels  of 
war  two  days  less  than  merchant  vessels.  Second 
division :  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  Charleston  in- 
clusively, and  from  the  equator  to  all  South  America, 
five  days,  from  1st  December  to  February  inclusive ; 
seven  dajrs,  from  1st  March  to  November  inclusive. 
Third  division :  from  the  United  States  between 
Charleston  and  Canada. 

Doubtful  Bills  of  Health — Days  of Quarantine.— Laz- 
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aretto  of  St.  Roch,  all  seasons,  and  wherever  from,  from 
1st  December  to  February  inclusive,  eighteen  days; 
from  1st  March  to  November  inclusive,  eighteen  days  ; 
vessels  of  wur,  ten  days  ;  without  susceptible  commod- 
ities, rigid,  fourteen  days,  from  1st  December  to  Feb- 
ruary  inclusive  ;  eighteen  days,  from  1st  March  to  No- 
vember inclusive. 

Foul  Bills  of  Health — Days  of  Quarantine. — Lazaret- 
to of  St.  Koch,  all  seasons,  and  wherever  from,  twenty- 
five  days  ;  without  susceptible  commodities,  from  1st 
December  to  February  inclusive,  eighteen  days ;  from 
1st  March  to  November  inclusive,  twenty-five  days ; 
susceptible  commodities,  days  not  given,  but  time  sup- 
posed to  be  arbitrary,  and  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ance of  suspicious  circumstances. 

These  regulations  are  still  more  rigid  when  vessels 
arrive  from  countries  in  which  the  plague  has  been 
known  to  exist.  These  include  the  Turkish  Levant, 
Egypt,  and  Barbary.  When  vessels  are  subjected  to 
a  long  quarantine,  three  medical  visits  are  generally 
made ;  and  when  merely  under  inspection,  two.  In 
extraordinary  cases  a  guard-boat  is  stationed  near  the 
vessel,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  64  cents  per  day.  In 
all  cases  of  assistance  from  sanitary  officers,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port  determines  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation. The  vessels  of  all  nations,  whether  Tuscan 
or  foreign,  pay  the  same  quarantine  dues.  These  dues 
are,  for  each  sanitary  visit  80  cents,  and  $1  08  for  the 
boat  convej'ing  the  health  officer.  For  each  guard, 
per  day,  58  cents  ;  or  48  cents  if  food  is  supplied.  The 
tonnage  duties  amount  to  $11  20  on  a  square-rigged 
vessel  of  200  tons,  with  an  additional  charge  of  $1  60 
for  every  twenty-five  tons  over  that  capacity. — C.  D. 

Parma  embraces  an  area  of  2766  square  miles,  con- 
taining a  population  in  1854  of  508,784  inhabitants. 
The  chief  productions  are  maize,  wheat,  fruit,  tobacco, 
and  silk.  The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  fabrics, 
iron  wares,  glass,  earthen-ware,  paper,  straw  hats,  and 
gunpowder.  Commercially,  Parma  possesses  but  little 
interest,  her  importations  being  exclusively  by  land, 
and  limited  to  small  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  a 
few  articles  of  luxury,  principally  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment. Her  exports  are  cattle,  hogs,  sausages,  and 
cheese. 

Modena. — This  state  is  of  less  extent  than  Parma, 
and  its  productions  scarcely  suffice  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  derives  some  commercial  im- 
portance from  the  marble  quarries  at  Carrara,  which 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  trade  of  both  these 
states  being  inland,  and  but  poorly  supplied  with  any 
basis  for  commercial  exchanges,  is,  of  course,  very  in- 
considerable. By  treaty  of  December  4, 1849,  the  two 
states  of  Parma  and  Modena  adopted  the  tariff'  of  Aus- 
tria, and  duties  are  consequently  levied  at  the  same 
rates  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  that  empire. 

Lucca. — This  little  state  was  annexed  to  Tuscany 
October  11, 1847.  This  took  place  in  virtue  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  Duke  of 
Lucca  became  ruler  of  Parma.  The  soil  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile,  and  the  culture  of  oil  and  silk  is  acquiring 
some  importance — the  former  being  general^  esteem- 
ed the  best  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  of  fair  quality. 
The  imports  of  Lucca,  when  an  independent  state,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  wine  and  spirits, 
salt  fish,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wool,  and  various  manu- 
factures. Salt  and  tobacco  were  government  monop- 
olies, and  their  importation  on  private  account  was  pro- 
hibited. The  exports  were  olive-oil,  to  an  annual 
value  of  about  $160,000,  and  fresh  fish,  of  $50,000— 
the  latter  sent  chiefly  to  Leghorn  from  the  small  port 
of  Viareggio.  In  manufacturing  industry  Lucca  is 
said  to  surpass  both  Parma  and  Modena.  Silk  is  the 
most  important  manufacture  ;  and  next  rank  common 
woolens  and  cottons,  giving  employment,  in  all,  it  is 
estimated,  to  about  6000  persons,  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
Lucca. 
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San  Marino. — Rural  industry  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  this  little  re- 
public. 

Monaco. — This  small  principality,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Sardinia,  by  the  treaty  of  November  20, 1815, 
enjoj's  a  fine  climate,  and  produces  oranges,  lemons, 
and  olives  in  abundance.  It  has  also  rich  pasturages 
and  productive  fisheries.  It  need  only  be  added  re- 
specting these  small  states,  that  such  articles  of  their 
own  produce  and  manufacture,  or  of  the  United  States, 
as  are  interchanged,  are  so  blended  with  the  trade  of 
other  countries,  that  any  attempt  to  specify  the  quan- 
tities or  values  of  each  respectively  would  prove  abor- 
tive, even  were  the  amounts  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  effort. — See  articles  AUSTRIA  and  TRIKSTI:. 

Tutenag,  the  name  given  in  Commercial  language 
to  the  zinc  or  spelter  of  China. — See  ZINC.  This  com- 
modity used  to  be  smuggled  from  China  (the  exporta- 
tion of  unwrought  metals  from  that  empire  being  pro- 
hibited) to  Hindustan,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
neighboring  countries,  to  the  amount,  it  is  supposed, 
of  about  50,000  cwt.  a  year.  In  1820  the  British  free- 
traders introduced  German  spelter  or  zinc  for  the  first 
time  into  the  Indian  market.  In  1826  the  importation 
of  tutenag  from  China  into  Calcutta  ceased ;  and  it  has 
now  been  totally  superseded  throughout  India  by  spel- 
ter. Of  this  latter  commodity  there  were  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  in  1850,  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's territories  and  Ceylon,  11,628  cwt.,  besides  the 
quantities  furnished  by  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  other  Continental  ports. 

Typhoon,  the  nanie  given  to  a  violent  tornado  or 
hurricane  in  the  Chinese  seas. — See  STORMS. 

Tyre,  the  principal  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  most 
celebrated  emporium  of  the  ancient  world.  This  fa- 
mous city-  was  situated  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Tsour 
now  stands,  in  lat.  33°  17'  N.,  long.  35°  14'  35"  E. 
The  trade  that  is  at  present  carried  on  at  Tsour  is  too 
trifling  to  deserve  notice ;  but  as  this  work  is  intended 
to  give  some  account,  however  imperfect,  of  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  channels  of  commercial  enterprise,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  submitting  a  few  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  so 
renowned  a  people  as  the  Tyrians.  Tyre  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  The  date  of  this  event  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  Larcher  supposes  it  to  have  been  1690  years 
before  the  Christian  era. — Chronologic  d'Herodote.  It 
is  singular,  that  while  Homer  mentions  Sidon,  he  takes 
no  notice  of  Tyre,  whose  glory  speedily  eclipsed  that 
of  the  mother  city ;  but  this  is  no  conclusive  proof  that 
the  latter  was  not  then  a  considerable  emporium.  The 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  flourished 
from  700  to  600  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as 
a  city  of  unrivaled  wealth,  whose  "merchants  were 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth." 
Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the  main  land ;  but 
having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  the 
Babylonian  monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants 
conveyed  themselves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a 
little  distance,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which 
enjoyed  an  increased  degree  of  celebrity  and  commer- 
cial prosperity.  The  old  city  was,  on  that  account, 
entitled  Palretyre,  and  the  other  simply  Tyre.  The 
new  city  continued  to  flourish,  extending  its  colonies 
and  its  commerce  on  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  resistance  made  by  the 
Tyrians  to  that  conqueror  showed  that  they  had  not 
been  enervated  by  luxury,  and  that  their  martial  vir- 
tues were  nowise  inferior  to  their  commercial  skill  and 
enterprise.  The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  was 
effected  with  less  difficulty  thaff  the  capture  of  this 
single  city.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to  treat 
the  vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  deserved.  In 
despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  city, 
she  rose  again  to  considerable  eminence.  But  the 
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foundation  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce 
that  had  former!}'  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, gave  her  an  irreparable  blow ;  and  she  gradually 
declined,  till,  consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the 
prophet,  her  palaces  have  been  leveled  with  the  dust, 
and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Commerce. — Phoenicia  was  one  of  the  smallest  coun- 
tries of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that  part  of  the  Syrian 
coast  which  stretches  from  Aradus  (the  modern  Rouad) 
on  the  north  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on  the  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less 
considerable,  being  for  the  most  part  bounded  by  Mount 
Libanus  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south. 
The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  was  generally  rugged 
and  mountainous ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys,  though 
moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  supplies  of 
food  to  feed  the  population.  Libanus  and  its  depend- 
ent ridges  were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suitable 
for  ship-building ;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoe- 
nicia possessed  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblos,  Berytus, 
etc.  In  this  situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to 
supply  them  with  sufficient  quantities  of  corn,  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  neigh- 
bors on  the  one  hand,  and  having  on  the  other  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  isl- 
ands, and  surrounded  by  fertile  countries,  to  invite  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  they  were  naturally  led  to 
engage  in  maritime  and  commercial  adventures;  and 
became  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and 
the  greatest  discoverers,  of  ancient  times. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  considerable  trade 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds.  The  spices,  drugs,  precious 
stones,  and  other  valuable  products  of  Arabia  and  In- 
dia, have  always  been  highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver,  the  tin, 
wines,  etc.,  of  the  latter.  At  the  first  dawn  of  authentic 
history,  we  find  Phoenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this 
commerce.  Her  inhabitants  are  designated  in  the 
early  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  Canaanites — a 
term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  mer- 
chants. The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  etc., 
were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of  trav- 
eling merchants  or  caravans,  which  seem  to  have  been 
constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to  have  performed 
exactl}'  the  same  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present. — Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  etc.  At  a  later  period,  however,  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Phoenicians,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  the 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  at  the  northeast  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  they  fitted  out  fleets, 
which  traded  with  the  ports  on  that  sea,  and  probably 
with  those  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  west  coast  of  India, 
and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  said  to  have  visited 
Ophir ;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  been  expend- 
ed in  attempting  to  determine  the  exact  situation  of 
that  emporium  or  country.  We  agree,  however,  with 
Heeren,  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  name  of  any 
particular  place,  but  that  it  was  a  sort  of  general  des- 
ignation given  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Af- 


rica, bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  somewhat  in  the 
same  loose  way  as  we  now  use  the  terms  East  and 
West  Indies. 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyre  being  very 
considerable,  the  convej'ance  of  goods  from  the  one  to 
the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expens- 
ive. To  lessen  this  inconvenience,  the  Tyrians,  short- 
ly after  they  got  possession  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber, 
seized  upon  Rhinoculura,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
nearest  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  In- 
dia, etc.,  being  carried  hither  by  the  most  compendious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  ships,  and  conveyed  by 
a  brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre.  If  we  except  the 
transit  by  Egypt,  this  was  the  shortest  and  most  direct, 
and  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  cheapest  channel  by 
which  the  commerce  between  Southern  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope could  then  be  conducted.  But  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  Phoenicians  possessed  any  permanent  footing 
on  the  Red  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibly  affected 
their  trade  ;  and  Tyre  continued,  till  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  to  be  the  grand  emporium  for  Eastern 
products,  with  which  it  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  was  still  more  extens- 
ive and  valuable.  At  an  early  period  they  established 
settlements  in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  former  was 
a  very  valuable  acquisition,  from  its  proximity,  the 
number  of  its  ports,  its  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  mineral  productions.  Having  passed 
successively  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  the}-  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  southern  shores  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  They  af- 
terward adventured  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  were  the 
first  people  whose  flag  was  displayed  beyond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tj're  probably  at- 
tained their  maximum  from  650  to  550  years  before 
Christ.  At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors 
and  merchants  of  the  civilized  world,  and  they  enjoyed 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritime  affairs.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  has  described  in  mag- 
nificent terms  the  glory  of  Tyre,  and  has  enumerated 
several  of  the  most  valuable  productions  found  in  her 
markets,  and  the  countries  whence  they  were  brought. 
The  fir-trees  of  Senir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  east  of  Galilee), 
the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and 
the  purple  and  hyacinth  of  the  isles  of  Elishah  (Pelo- 
ponnesus), are  specified  among  the  articles  used  for  her 
ships.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  Arvad  (Aradus), 
Gebel  (Byblos),  served  her  as  mariners  and  carpenters. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  vessels  of  brass ;  slaves, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats ;  pearls,  precious  stones, 
and  coral ;  wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and  gums ; 
wine,  wool,  and  silk,  are  mentioned  as  being  brought 
into  the  port  of  Tyre  by  sea,  or  to  its  markets  by  land, 
from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus,  Greece,  Tarshish,  and 
other  places,  the  exact  site  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.— See  M'CULLOCH'S  Com.  Diet. 
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Ultramarine  (Ger.  Ultramarin  ;  FT.  Rleu  cToulre- 
mer;  It.  Oltramarino  ;  Sp.  Ultramar;  Kuss.  Ultrama- 
rin*), a  very  fine  blue  powder  made  from  the  blue  parts 
of  Lapis  lazuli.  It  has  the  valuable  property  of  nei* 
ther  lading  nor  becoming  tarnished  on  exposure  to  the 
air  or  a  moderate  heat,  and  on  this  account  is  highly 
prized  by  painters.  Owing  to  its  great  price,  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  adulterated.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  century. 

Umbrella.  Described  in  early  dictionaries  as  "  a 
portable  pent-house  to  carry  in  a  person's  hand,  to 
screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat."  Umbrellas  are 
very  ancient.  It  appears,  by  the  carvings  at  Persepo- 
lis,  that  umbrellas  were  used  at  very  remote  periods  by 
the  Eastern  princes.  Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia,  informs  us  that  he  saw  a  great  prince 
of  that  country  returning  from  a  mosque  preceded  by 
some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  that  he  and  each  of  the 
princes  of  his  numerous  family  caused  a  large  umbrella 
to  be  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  china-ware  in  pan- 
tries and  cupboards  shows  the  Chinese  shaded  by  an 
umbrella.  It  is  said  that  the  first  person  who  used  an 
umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was  the  benevolent 
Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  178G.  —  HAYDN.  Of  late 
years  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  has  been  improved 
by  the  use  of  steel  ribs  instead  of  whalebone.  The  cov- 
erings are  mainly  confined  to  cotton,  silk,  gingham, 
and  alpaca. 

EXPORTS  OP  UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS  OP  DOMESTIC  MANU- 
FACTURE FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOK  THE  YEAK  END- 
ING JUNE  30,  1S5T. 

Whither  exported.  Value. 

Gibraltar  ..................................      $9S 

Canada  ....................................       931 

British  North  American  Colonies  ............     4328 

British  West  Indies  ........................      268 

Africa  .....................................       188 

Hayti  .....................................       J?0 

Mexico  ....................................       841 

Central  Republic  ...........................        65 

New  Granada  ..............................      5-3 

Sandwich  Islands  ..........................   _  J_4 

Total  ..............................  $0846 

The  exports  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  of  foreign 
manufacture  for  the  same  period  were, 

To  Mexico  .................................  $1012 

"  Whale-fisheries  .........................  _  90 

Total 


IMPORTS  op  UMBRELLAS,  PARASOLS,  AND  SUN-SHADES,  OP 

SILK  AND  OTHEE  KINDS,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  TUB 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  GO,  1S5T. 

Value. 
Hamburg  ................................         $45 

Bremen  ..................................      2,970 

Belgium  .................................          321 

England  .................................      5,301 

Scotland  .................................         359 

Canada  ..................................  4S 

France  on  the  Atlantic  ....................     53,265 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  ...............  60 

New  Granada  ............................       2,991 

Total,  year  1S56-5T  ..............  $05,300 

United  Kingdom,  a  general  term  by  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  designated.  —  See  arti- 
cles ENGLAND,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND,  and  SCOT- 
LAND. 

United  States  of  America.  Lat.  25°  20'  and 
49°  N.,  and  long.  67°  47'  and  124°  30'  W.  Length, 
east  and  west,  about  2600  miles;  and  breadth,  north  and 
south,  about  1700  miles.  The  United  States  occupy 
the  middle  zone  of  North  America.  The  frontier  of 
this  vast  country  measures  about  10,000  miles  in  pe- 
riphery, and  of  this  about  4000  miles  are  sea-coast  and 
1500  lake  coast. 

The  seat  of  government  was  established  as  follows  : 
At  "Philadelphia,"  Pennsylvania,  commencing  5th 
September,  1774,  and  10th  May,  1775  ;  at  "  Baltimore," 
Maryland,  20th  December,  1776;  at  "Philadelphia," 
Pennsylvania,  4th  March,  1777  ;  at  "  Lancaster,"  Penn- 


sylvania. 27th  September,  1777;  at  "York,"  Pennsyl- 
vania, 30th  September,  1777 ;  at  "  Philadelphia,"  Penn- 
sylvania, 2d  July,  1778  ;  at  "  Princeton,"  New  Jersey, 
SOtb  June,  1783;  at  "Annapolis,"  Maryland,  26th 
November,  1783 :  at  "  Trenton,"  New  Jersey,  1st  No- 
vember, 1784 ;  and  at  "  New  York  City,"  New  York, 
llth  January,  1785 ;  Washington  City,  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  first  occupied  in  1800. 

Physical  Features. — The  United  States  are  traversed 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
great  mountain  mass  of  North  America,  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  divide  the  country  into  three  dis- 
tinct geographical  regions ;  the  Atlantic  slope,  de- 
scending from  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  ocean 
on  the  southeast;  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and 
the  western  declivity,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific.  The  Alleghanies  are  a  long  plateau,  crest- 
ed with  several  mountain  ridges,  and  groups  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated  valleys.  They 
commence  in  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
reach  their  culminating  point  in  North  Carolina,  where 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  6476  feet;  thence  passing 
northeasterlj'  in  parallel  ridges,  varying  in  height  from 
2000  feet  to  6000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  from  20  to  100 
miles,  through  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Eastern  Canada,  where  they  terminate  in  the  bold 
headland  of  Cape  Gaspe.  In  New  York  the}'  reach 
their  highest  elevations  in  the  spur  branching  off  north- 
westerly, known  as  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the 
Adirondack  group.  In  Massachusetts,  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington. In  Vermont  it  attains  its  highest  elevation  in 
the  Green  Mountains,  known  as  the  Mansfield  Mount- 
ain and  the  Camel's  Hump.  In  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  White  Mountains :  and  in  Canada,  at  Mount  Logan. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  take  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  the  culminating  points  reach  the  region  of  eternal 
snows,  rising  in  the  portion  passing  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  This  is  the 
great  mountain  range  of  the  continent,  traversing  it 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  the  lon- 
gest continuous  mountain  mass  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Between  this  range  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  some 
minor  mountain  ridges,  whose  culminations  in  several 
places  rise  far  above  the  snow  line,  and  furnish  some 
active  volcanoes. 

The  Mississippi  River  has  its  entire  course  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic,  and  the  valley  drained  by  it,  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  most  noted  feature  of  the 
United  States  is  the  slightly  inclined  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  50  to  100  miles  in  width ;  beyond  this  plain 
commences  the  hilly  country  extending  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  ridge.  The  soil  of  the  Atlantic  plain  is 
sandy,  but  in  many  places  highly  productive ;  and  the 
hilly  portion  has  a  strong,  fertile  soil,  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population.  The  Pacific  section  is 
traversed  by  several  extensive  rivers,  and  presents  a 
much  diversified  surface,  with  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery;  but  some  portions  are  mere  desert  wastes. 
Such  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  great  California 
basin,  the  water  courses  of  which  are  lost  in  the  sands 
and  volcanic  regions,  or  enter  lakes  with  no  visible 
outlet. 

Lakes. — All  the  great  lakes,  with  the  exception  of 
Michigan  and  Champlain,  lie  partly  in  Canada,  the 
division  line  passing  centrally  through  them,  and  their 
connecting  streams,  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles. 
The  first  (the  most  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  on 
the  earth's  surface)  in  the  series  is  Lake  Superior,  the 
surplus  waters  of  which,  descending  through  the  Strait 
of  St.  Marys  into  Lake  Huron,  which,  with  the  accu- 
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mulated  waters  from  Michigan,  pass  through  the  St. 
Clair  Strait  and  Lake,  and  the  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie  ; 
whence,  passing  over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  and 
through  Niagara  Straits,  enter  Ontario ;  Lake  Ontario 
has  its  outlet  by  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  through 
Canadian  territory,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  extent  of  these 
fresh-water  seas,  with  their  depth  and  elevation : 


Lakes. 

Mean 
Length. 

Biva.lth. 

Area. 

Mean 

Depth. 

Elevation 
above  Sea. 

Superior  .  .  . 
Michigan  .. 
Green  Bay  . 
Huron  
St.  Clair  .  .  . 
Erie  

Miles. 
400 
3-20 
100 
240 
20 
240 

Miles. 
8il 
70 
20 
SO 
14 
40 

Sq.  Miles. 
82,000 
22,400 
2,000 
20,400 
360 
9,600 

Feet. 
900 
1000 
1000 
1000 
20 
84 

Feet. 
60S 
578 
678 
578 
670 
086 

Ontario  

180 

35 

C,300 

500 

232 

Lake  C'hamplain,  lying  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, is  128  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  1C  wide,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  Sorel  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  computed  that  these  lakes  contain  14,000 
cubic  miles  of  water — a  quantity  more  than  five-sevenths 
of  all  the  fresh  water  of  the  earth.  The  extent  of  the 
country  drained  by  them  from  the  northwest  angle 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  also 
the  area  of  the  lakes  themselves,  is  estimated  at  335,515 
square  miles. — See  LAKES,  Commerce  of. 

Elvers. — The  water  courses  of  the  United  States  are 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  afford,  with  the  great  arti- 
ficial connecting  links,  a  system  of  inland  navigation 
unsurpassed.  First  in  order  are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  the  waters  of  which  enter  directly  into  the  ocean ; 
the  principal  of  these  are  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec, 
the  Merrimac,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  the  James,  the 
Cape  Fear,  the  Great  Pedec,  the  Savannah,  the  Alta- 
maha,  and  St.  Johns,  etc.  These  are  all  navigable 
streams,  some  for  a  great  distance  inland.  Second, 
the  rivers  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Sea  of  Cortez. 
The  Appalachicola,  the  Mobile,  the  immense  Mississip- 
pi, the  Sabine,  the  Trinity,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rivers  entering  the  Pacific 
are  the  Columbia,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
the  Colorado,  and  Gila,  the  latter  two  discharging  their 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  are  many 
rivers  entering  the  great  lakes,  and  also  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  great  artery  of  Canada. — See  rivers  under 
proper  names. 

A  remarkable  analogy  exists  in  the  structure  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  and  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  Gneiss,  mica,  schist,  and  granite,  prevail 
over  wide  areas  in  the  Alleghauies ;  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  and  in  the  high  and  middle  latitudes  of  the 
continent,  Silurian  strata  extend  over  2000  miles.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  also,  are  mostly  Silurian,  except  the 
east  ridge,  which  is  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks, 
amygdaloid,  and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The 
coast  range  has  the  same  characteristics,  with  im- 
mense tracts  of  volcanic  rocks,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, chiefly  obsidian.  In  North  America  volcanic  ac- 
tion is  entirely  confined  to  the  coast  and  highlands 
along  the  Pacific ;  but  within  the  United  States  at  the 
present  da}-  this  action  is  dormant  (with  the  exception 
of  Mount  St.  Helens),  although  its  activity  is  very 
apparent  both  to  the  north  and  south — to  the  north  in 
Mount  St.  Elias,  and  to  the  south  in  the  Mexican  vol- 
canoes. The  principal  minerals  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  gold,  with 
a  great  number  of  less  importance.  Since  1848  the 
great  field  of  gold  gathering  has  been  California,  where 
large  quantities  have  been  obtained  with  little  labor, 
and  both  silver  and  quicksilver  abound  in  the  same 
state.  Silver,  however,  is  mostly  obtained  from  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Superior  countries,  where  it  is  found  in  combi- 
nation with  these  metals.  The  principal  deposits  of 
otherwise  than  those  of  California,  occur  in  the 


primary  rocks  between  the  River  Rappahannock,  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Coosa,  in  Alabama;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  smaller  quantities  as  far  north  as  Main.'. 
Gold  and  silver  abound  also  in  New  Mexico  and 
Western  Texas,  and  probably  in  the  Mesilla  territory. 
The  coal-fields  of  the  States  are  of  prodigious  extent. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  country  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi  is  composed  of  coal-beds; 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  coal-mining  has  become  of  vast  importance  to 
general  industry.  The  ascertained  areas  of  the  coal 
formation  in  the  under-mentioned  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  Alabama,  3400  square  miles;  Georgia,  150; 
Tennessee,  4300;  Kentucky,  13,500;  Virginia,  21,195; 
Maryland,  550 ;  Ohio,  11,900 ;  Indiana,  7700 ;  Illinois, 
44,000;  Pennsylvania,  15,437;  Michigan.  5000;  and 
Missouri,  GOOO:  total,  133,132  square  miles.  Coal  has 
also  been  found  on  the  Pacific  slope — in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington — and  the  mineral  will  no 
doubt  be  found  in  Texas  and  the  adjoining  country.  As 
a  general  remark,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coal  east 
of  the  highest  Alleghanies  takes  the  form  of  anthra- 
cite, while  west,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  central 
rivers,  it  is  bituminous.  Iron  is  equally  abundant 
with  coal,  and  is  usually  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
it.  The  principal  seats  of  iron  mining  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Northern  Michigan ;  and  it  is  also  extensively  mined 
in  Northern  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  however,  is 
pre-eminent  in  this  industry,  and  produces  at  least  one 
half  the  iron  mined  in  the  United  States.  Copper  is 
mined  chiefly  in  Northern  Michigan,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  etc. ;  and  rich  copper  mines  exist  also  in 
Xeiv  Mexico,  near  the  head  of  the  Gila  River.  Lead  is 
worked  chiefly  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  for  many  miles  around  the  terri- 
tory, in  which  are  included  Dubuque,  Galena,  and 
Mineral  Point;  and  in  these  regions  upward  of  30,000 
tons  are  annually  produced.  (With  respect  to  other 
mineral  products  refer  to  the  STATES  severally.) 

Historical  Summary.— Eighteen  new  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  confederation  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies,  as  follows : 

1.  Vermont,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  was  admitted  on  the 
4th  March,  1791. 

2.  Kentucky,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Virginia, 
was  admitted  on  the  1st  June,  1792. 

3.  Tennessee,  formed  from  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  North  Carolina,  and  which  afterward 
was  known  as  the  "  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River," 
was  admitted  on  the  1st  June,  179G. 

4.  Ohio,  the  first  State  formed  from  the  "  Territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River" — a  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  other 
claimants,  and  which  was  erected  into  a  government 
as  carlv  as  1787,  was  admitted  on  the  29th  November, 
1802. 

5.  Louisiana,  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  same 
name  purchased  of  France  by  the  United  States  in  1803, 
and  subsequently  known  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
was  admitted  on  the  8th  April,  I*  12. 

6.  Indiana,  the  second  State  formed  to  the  northwest 
of  Ohio,  was  admitted  within  its  present  limits  on  the 
llth  December,  1816. 

7.  Mississippi,  which  was  formed  from  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  December,  1817. 

8.  Illinois,  the  third  of  the  Northwestern  States,  was 
admitted  on  the  3d  December,  1818. 

9.  Alabama,  the  second  State  formed  from  the  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  cessions,  was  admitted  on  the 
14th  December,  1819. 

10.  Maine,  originally  a  province  of  Massachusetts, 
but  having  been  permitted  to  frame  a  State  government 
by  that  State,  was  admitted  on  the  15th  March,  1820. 
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11.  Missouri,  the  second  State  formed  from  the 
French  purchase,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  August, 
1821. 

\~1.  A  rkansas,  the  third  State  formed  from  the  Louisi- 
ana cession,  was  admitted  on  the  15th  June,  1836. 

13.  Michigan,  the  fourth  State  formed  from  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  admitted  on 
the  26th  June,  1837. 

14.  Florida,  which  has  the   same  limits  as  when 
ceded  by  Spain,  was  admitted  on  the  3d  March,  1845. 

15.  Texas,  which  had  been  an  independent  republic 
for  the  ten  preceding  years,  was  admitted  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1815. 

16.  Iowa,  the  fourth  State  formed  from  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  was  admitted  on  the  28th  December,  1846. 

17.  Wisconsin,  the  fifth  State  formed  from  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  admitted  on 
the  29th  May,  1818. 

And,  18.  California,  having  been  governed  as  a  State 
for  upward  of  a  year,  was  admitted  on  the  9th  Decem- 
ber, 1850 ;  and  though  the  last,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  of  the  members  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy. 

Besides  these  thirty-one  States,  which  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  in  number  according  to  their 
population,  there  are  several  local  and  dependent  gov- 
ernments, which  are  styled  "  Territories  of  the  United 
States."  Such  are  the  Territories  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota.  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  is  not  yet  organized,  nor  has  the 
vast  territory  set  apart  for  the  Indians  any  aggregate 
existence,  but  each  Indian  nation,  within  its  own 
limits,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

1.  Oregon  was  erected  into  a  Territory  on  the  14th 
August,  1848 ; 

2.  Minnesota  on  the  3d  March,  1849 ; 

3.  Utah;  and, 

4.  New  Mexico,  on  the  9th  September,  1850 ;  and, 

5.  Washington,  originally  a  part  of  Oregon,    was 
formed  into  a  separate  Territory  at  the  session  of  Con- 
gress 1852-'53. 

The  only  Territory  now  remaining  without  local 
government  is  that  portion  of  the  United  States  em- 
braced in  the  Nebraska  country,  and  the  vast  domain 
extending  beyond  Minnesota  and  Iowa  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  43d  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  tide  of  immigration,  however, 
has  already  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  settlement  has  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  justify  the  organization  of  new 
governments  within  these  immense  solitudes. 


The  District  of  Columbia,  or  Federal  District,  is  un- 
der the  immediate  authority  of  Congress,  and  is  not 
represented  in  that  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  General 
Government. 

Area  of  the  United  States. — The  limits  of  the  United 
States  when  their  independence  was  achieved  (1783) 
did  not  exceed  820,680  square  miles.  Louisiana,  pur- 
chased from  France  in  1803,  and  Florida  from  Spain  in 
1819,  added  respectively  an  extent  of  899,579  and 
66,900  square  miles.  In  1842  and  1846  the  Northern 
boundary  was  settled  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  308,052 
square  miles,  included  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  etc. 
In  1846  Texas  was  annexed,  with  an  area  of  318,000 
square  miles,  and  by  a  treaty  soon  afterward  with 
Mexico  an  area  of  522,955  additional  square  miles  was 
incorporated.  Thus  did  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  double  itself  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  thus  has  it  increased  over  three-fold  in  less 
than  sixty  years.  The  figures  are  given  upon  the 
authority  of  a  statement  prepared  at  the  Topographical 
Bureau  for  the  Census  office,  and  annexed. 

TERRITORIAL  INCREASE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Territory.  Square  Miles. 

Area  of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  of  1TS3 820,681* 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  added  (about) 839,579* 

(The  limits  were  indefinite ;  those  here  assumed 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  with  the 
exception  of  Florida  and  parts  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.) 
The  acquisition  of  Florida  (treaty  of  1819),  added      66,900 

Admission  of  Texas  (Emory's  map  of  1844) 318,000 

Oregon  treaty 308,052 

Treaty  with  Mexicot 522,955 

Second  treaty  with  Mexico 27,500 

Total 2,y63,660 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  republic  is,  therefore, 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined;  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  together ;  one  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe ; 
one-sixth  less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  fifty- 
nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  republics  of  Europe  ; 
of  equal  extent  with  the  Roman  empire,  or  that  of 
Alexander,  neither  of  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
3,000.000  square  miles. — VOLTAIRE,  Histoire  de  Russie. 

Considered  in  lesser  divisions,  the  calculations  of  the 
Topographical  Bureau  show  the  existence  of  an  interior 
valley  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  nearly  as  large  as  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  proper  together,  and  one-third  larger  than 
the  whole  domain  of  the  republic  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution  (1789). 


AEEA  OF  EACH  SLOPE  AND  RATIO  TO  TUB  TOTAL  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Territory. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Ratio  of  Area  of  each 
Slope  to  total  Area 
of  United  States. 

Pacific  slope  
Atlantic  slope  proper  

514  416 

766,002 

26-09 
17-52 

Northern  Lake  region  

112  649 

3-83 

Gulf  region  

325  5;i  7 

'     11-09 

Atlantic,  Lake,  and  Gulf  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 

<159  602 

32-44 

Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  .   .  . 

1,217,562 

41-47 

Atlantic,  including  Northern  Lake  

6''7  065 

21  35 

Mississippi  valley  and  Gulf,  or  Middle  region  

1  543  093 

52-55 

By  second  treaty  with  Mexico  

27,500 

Aggregate  

2,1(63,666 

Thus  over  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  more 
than  one  half  is  embraced  in  what  may  be  called  its 
Middle  Region.  One-fourth  of  this  total  area  belongs  to 
the  Pacific,  one-sixth  to  the  Atlantic  proper,  one-twen- 
ty-sixth to  the  Lakes,  one-ninth  to  the  Gulf,  or  one- 
third  to  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf. 

From  the  charts  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Colonel 
Gilpin,  of  Missouri,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  circle 
described  from  the  forks  of  the  Kansas  River,  west  of 
Missouri,  will  touch  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  or 
the  Gulf  frontier,  and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  our 


northern  boundary,  making  these  points  equidistant 
from  the  centre.  On  a  larger  circle,  with  the  same 
centre,  the  points  of  equidistance  will  be  San  Francisco, 


*  These  estimates  are  lower  than  those  usually  made. 
Morse,  in  his  Gazetteer,  estimates  the  area  of  the  Union  in 
1783  at  1,000,000  square  miles ;  and  Major  Stoddard,  who  took 
possession  of  Louisiana  under  the  treaty  and  prepared  a  very 
valuable  history  of  it,  considers  the  area  to  be  1,307,260. 
The.-e,  of  course,  were  but  vague  estimates,  subject  to  after 
correction.  Again,  Oregon  has  generally  been  estimated  at 
341,463;  Texas,  402,907 ;  California,  448,691.—  DE  Bow'a  In- 
dustrial Resources,  vol.  iii. 

t  The  Mesilla  valley  is  included  in  the  computation. 
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in  California,  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  in 
Oregon,  Quebec  and  Boston  upon  the  Atlantic,  Hud- 
son's Bay  on  the  extreme  north,  and  Havana,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  extreme  south. 
The  various  great  basins,  declivities,  and  table-lands 
on  the  continent  he  estimates  as  follows :  Mississippi 
basin,  1,123,100  square  miles;  St.  Lawrence,  475,400; 
Hudson's  Bay,  1,077,200;  Mackenzie  basin,  89,8,500; 
Pacific  declivity,  420,000;  Atlantic  declivity,  270,700 
square  miles. 

Mr.  Darby,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  gives 
the  following  aggregates :  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  200,000 
square  miles ;  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  180,000 ; 
Valley  of  the  Missouri,  500,000;  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  330,000.  Total,  1,210,000  square 
miles. 

Lieutenant  Maury  compares  the  basins  of  the  Old 
World  with  those  which  are  drained  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  seas. 

Mediterranean  in  Europe 1,160,000 

Kile     520.000 

Euphrates 196,000 

Indus 312,000 

Ganges 432,000 

Irnuvaddy 331,000 

Others  of  India 173,000 

Of  Western  Europe,  Rhine,  etc T30,000 


ty  divisions  included  within  the  organized  States  and 
Territories,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  their  areas.  By  reference  to  the  sta- 
tistical tables  of  these  counties  in  the  United  States 
Census  Keport,  it  will  be  found  how  liable  they  are  to 
changes,  and  also  what  changes  were  actually  "effected 
between  1840  and  1850. 

ABBA  OF  THE  STATES  AXI>  TERRITORIES  or  THE  UNITET> 
STATES. 


Total  of  Mediterranean  India  and  W.  Europe. . .  3,854,000 


Basin  of  Mississippi 1)82,000 

Basins  in  Florida  and  Texas 529,000 

Mexico  and  Central  America 300,000 

Amazon 1,796,000 

Orinoco  and  all  others  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 700,000 


Total  of  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea 4,298,000 

8,854,000 


Difference  in  square  miles 444,000 

Lieutenant  Maury  remarks,  "  The  area  of  all  the  val- 
leys which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  which 
empty  into  the  Atlantic,  all  the  valleys  that  are  drained 
by  the  rivers  of  Asia  which  empty  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  of  all  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the 
rivers  of  Africa  and  Europe  which  empty  into  the 
Mediterranean,  does  not  cover  an  extent  of  territory 
as  great  as  that  included  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the 
American  rivers  alone,  which  discharge  themselves 
into  one  central  sea." 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  made  the  centre  of 
representative  population  of  the  Union  in  1840  in  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Virginia,  and  states  that  it 
had  traveled  westward  since  1790,  when  it  was  in  Bal- 
timore county,  Maryland,  182  miles  in  very  nearly  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  area  included 
within  the  several  geographical  divisions  which  are 
named : 

AREA  OF  THE  SEVERAL  GREAT  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


The  United  States  consist  at  the  present  time  (1858) 
of  thirty-one  independent  States  and  nine  Territories, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  areas  will 
be  found  in  the  table  annexed,  prepared  at  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau.  It  is  the  only  official  statement. 
There  were  in  1850  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  coun- 


Area  included  in 

Square 
Miles. 

Per  Cent,  of 
total  Area. 

The  States  

1,464,105 

49-86 

1  472,061 

50-14 

Non-slaveholdyig  States  not  Terri-) 

612,597 

20-86 

Slaveholding  States  not  Territories  .  .  . 
New  England  States  

851,508 
65,038 

29-00 

•2-J1 

Middle  States  

114  624 

3  80 

258  709 

8-81 

474435 

16-15 

395  319 

13-46 

865,576 

2fJ  48 

Between  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky) 
Mountains  ) 

1,200,381 

40  -S3 

West  of  the  Mississippi  

2,070  5^0 

7n-5-2 

North  of  latitude  36°  30'  

1,970,077 

67-10 

South  of  latitude  i;6°  00'  

966,089 

32-90 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  

870,209 

29  64 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  

2,065,957 

TO-86 

State  or  Territory. 

Area  in 

Square 
Miles. 

Per  Cent, 
of  total 
Area. 

Rank  of 
States,  etc., 
Territorially. 

511  722 

1-73 

20 

52  19S 

1-78 

18 

155  980 

5-32 

7 

Columbia,  District  of  

60 

40 

4  674 

0-15 

37 

2  120 

0-07 

38 

59  26S 

2  02 

13 

5$  000 

1-9S 

14 

|    Illinois  

55  405 

1  89 

16 

33,80!) 

1-15 

29 

Indian  Ter.  (S.  of  Kansas). 

71,127 
50  914 

2-42 
1-73 

10 
19 

114  798 

3-91 

9 

37  680 

1-28 

28 

41  255 

1-40 

26 

Maine  

31.760 

1-08 

30 

Maryland  

11,124 

0-38 

32 

7  800 

0-26 

36 

56  243 

1-91 

15 

Minnesota  Territory  

166.025 

5-65 

6 

Mississippi  

47,156 

1-61 

22 

Missouri  

67,3Sf 

2-29 

11 

Nebraska  Territory  

835  sS? 

11-44 

1 

9  280 

0-32 

34 

New  Mexico  Territory  

207,007 
47  00( 

7-05 
1-60 

4 
23 

8  320 

0-28 

£5 

North  Carolina  

50  704 

1-73 

21 

Ohio  

39  964 

27 

Oregon  Territory  ........ 

185  03( 

6-30 

5 

Pennsylvania  

46  000 

1-57 

24 

Rhode  Inland  

1,306 

0-04 

3!) 

29  386 

1-01 

31 

Tennessee  

45  600 

1-55 

25 

Texas  

237  504 

8-09 

3 

Utah  Territory  

269  170 

9-17 

f 

Virginia  

61,352 

2-10 

12 

Vermont  

10,212 

0-35 

33 

Washington  Territory.  .  .  . 

123,022 
53  924 

4-19 
1-84 

8 
17 

Area  obtained  by  treaty  \ 
with  Mexico  1 

27,500 

Aggregate  

•2,(J03,6iiO 

1         •- 

The  Territory  of  Nebraska  constitutes  one-ninth, 
Utah  one-eleventh,  Texas  one-twelfth,  New  Mexico 
one-fourteenth,  Oregon  one-sixteenth,  Missouri  and 
Virginia  a  little  more  than  one-fiftieth  each,  South 
Carolina  one-hundredth,  Massachusetts  one-three  hun- 
dred and  eightieth,  and  Rhode  Island  one-two  thousand 
three  hundredth  part  of  the  national  area. 

In  addition  to  the  above  States,  it  is  proposed  to  add 
to  the  Union  the  States  of  Minnesota  (the  bill  for  the 
admission  having  already  passed  the  Senate),  Kansas, 
Oregon  (and,  when  this  territory  shall  be  more  devel- 
oped, a  further  division  of  Oregon  will  take  place,  add- 
ing one  or  more  States),  Ontonagnon  (including  the 
northwestern  part  of  Michigan,  and  embracing  territory 
as  large  in  extent  as  New  York  State),  Nebraska,  and 
Washington.  It  is  also  proposed,  when  Texas  shall 
increase  sufficiently  in  population  to  make  a  division 
of  that  State  advisable,  to  divide  it  into  one  or  two 
more  States.  Ratios  of  representations  for  Congress, 
1790  and  1800,  1  to  33,000;  1810,  35,000;  1820,  40,000; 
1830,  47,700 ;  1840,  70,680 ;  1850,  93,420.  Act  of  1850 
fixes  the  number  of  members  at  233,  to  which  afterward 
was  added  1  for  California;  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Texas,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  1  member  each  for  largest  frac- 
tions. Future  ratios  of  apportionment  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  by  dividing  the  number 
233  into  whole  representative  population,  giving  States 
with  largest  fractions  members  to  make  up  the  total. 
Members  from  new  States  admitted  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  233  until  the  next  census. 
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IPULATION,  POPULATION  TO  SQUARE  MILK,  CAPITAT.!?,  AND  POPULATION  OP  CAPITALS  OP  TUB  STATEB  AND  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  I '.SITED  STATES  IN  THE  YEAtt  1850. 


States  mid  Territories. 

Population, 

Population  to 
Square  Mile. 

Capitals. 

Population 
of  Capital!. 

Whites. 

Kreu  r.ilon-d. 

BUvM. 

Total. 

A  I'lhtim  A 

426,514 
162,189 
91,635 
553,028 
274,563 
37,941 
863,099 
71,169 
47,203 
521,572 
846,034 
977,154 

191,881 

761,413 
255,491 
581,813 
417,943 
985,450 
(The  pop 
395,071 
6,038 
295,718 
592,004 

317,456 
61,525 
3,048,325 
465,509 
1,955,050 
12,038 
2,258,160 
143,875 
756.836 
154,034 
11,330 
894,800 
313,402 
1,049 
304,750 
19,553,068 

2,265 
608 
962 
27,463 
8,900 
10,059 
7,693 
18,073 
932 
2,931 
5,436 
11,262 
Inhabited  b 
333 
(No  whit 
10,011 
17,142 
1,356 
74,723 
9,064 
alation  can  i 
2,583 
39 
930 
2,618 
(No  whit 
520 
22 
49,069 
23,810 
25,279 
55 
53,626 
3,670 
6,422 
397 
24 
54,333 
718 
152 
635 
434,495 

342,844 
4T,100 

288,584 
884,084 
3,687 

2,'2\)0 
39,310 
381,682 

y  about  110 

3  inhabitan' 
210,981 
244,809 

90,'3-68 
wt  exceed  1 

309,'sYs 
87,422 
3  inhabitan 

'  236 

239,459 
58,160 
26 
472,528 

3,204,813 

771,623 
209,897 
92,597 
869,039 
068,507 
51,087 
370,792 
91,532 
87,445 
906,185 
851,470 
988,416 
000  Indians. 
192,214 
s  in  1850.) 
982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
0,000,  chiefly 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 
s  in  1850.) 
317,976 
61,547 
3,097,394 
489,555 
1,980,329 
12,093 
2,311,786 
147,545 
1,002,717 
212,592 
11,280 
1,421,661 
314,120 
1,201 
305,391 
23,191,876 

15-2 
4-0 
0-6 
19-1 
23-8 
1033-7 
78-1 
43-2 
1-5 
15-6 
15-4 
29-2 

3-8 

261 
12-5 
16-7 
53-0 
137-2 
Indians.) 
71 

o-o 

12-8 
105 

39-6 
0-3 
67-3 

71-4 
49-5 

o-o 

49-2 
122-9 
22-8 
0-6 
0-1 
23-2 
39-2 
0-0 
56 
7-0 

8,728     • 
2.  107 
6,820 
4.518 
6,060 
40,001 
13,555 
4.207 
1,391 
5,042 
4,533 
8,091 

1,582 

3,308 
3,905 
11,753 
3,011 
136,881 

i,'229 

Little  Rock  

Columbia,  District  of  . 

WASHINGTON  CITY. 
Hartford  

Tallahassee  

Springfield  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa  City  

Kansas  Territory  

Baton  Rouge  

Augusta  

Annapolis  

Boston  

Mesilla  Territory  

Minnesota  Territory  .  . 

St.  Paul  

1,338 
1,881 
3,000 

8,'5"76 
4,846 
50,763 
6,461 
17,882 
600 
7,834 
41,513 
11,493 
629 
200 
27,570 
2,310 
200 
1,871 

Nebraska  Territory  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire  
New  Mexico  Territory. 

Concord  

Santa  F6  

Albany  

Trenton  

Ohio       

Columbus  

Oregon  Territory  

Austin  

Utah  Territory 

Fillmore  City  

Richmond  

Montpelier  

Washington  Territory. 
Wisconsin  
Total  

Madison  

AGGREGATE  POPULATION  AND  DENSITY  OP  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States  and  Territories 

Population. 

Density. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1840. 

I860. 

127,901 
14,273 

309,527 
30,383 

39',  sk 

2f<7,675 
76,748 
34,730 
516,823 
157,445 
343,031 

687',917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 
136  621 
140,455 
269,328 
320,823 
1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 
1,348,233 
97,199 
581,185 
6S1,C04 

280,652 
1,211,405 

5,318 

590,756 
97,574 

43,712 
309,978 
78,085 
5^477 
691,392 
476,183 
685,866 
43,112 
779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 
375,651 
383,702 
284,574 
373,306 
2,428,921 
753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,033 
108,830 
594,398 
829,210 

29l',P48 
1,239,797 
30,945 

6,100 

771,023 
209,897 
92,597 
51,687 
370,792 
91,532 
87,445 
906,185 
851,470 
988,416 
192,214 
982,405 
517,762 
583,163 
583,034 
994,514 
3!»7,6f;4 
606,326 
682,044 
317.976 
489,555 
3,097,894 
869,039 
1,980,329 
2,311,786 
147,545 
668.507 
1,002,717 
212,592 
314,120 
1,421,661 
305,391 
6,077 
61,547 
13,294 
11,380 

11-68 

1-87 

437  :1  2 
66-32 
36-83 
0-92 
11-93 
859 
20-28 
0-85 
20-70 
8-54 
15-80 
42-25 
94-88 
3-77 
7-97 
5-09 
30-G7 
44-87 
51-68 
1480 
38-02 
37-48 
83-33 
20-23 
18-18 

2859 
20-21 
0-57 

15-21 
4-02 
059 
861-45 
79-33 
43-18 
1-48 
1562 
15-37 
29-24 
3-78 
26-07 
12-55 
18-30 
52-41 
127-50 
7-07 
12-86 
10-12 
34-26 
58-84 
6590 
17-14 
49-55 
50-26 
112-97 
22-75 
21-99 
089 
30-76 
23-17 
5-66 
0-04 
0-30 
0-07 
0-04 

Columbia,  District  of. 

238',141 
59,096 

14,093 
251,002 
64,273 

24,023 
262,042 
72,674 

33,039 
275,202 
72,749 

Florida     

82,548 

162,101 

252,433 
12,282 
24,520 

340,987 
65,211 
147,178 

4,875 

73,077 

220,955 

406,511 
76,556 
228,705 
380,546 
472,040 
4,762 
40,352 
20,845 
214,360 
245,555 
959,049 
555,500 
230,760 
810,091 
TT.081 
415,115 
261,727 

564,317 
153,407 
298,335 
407,350 
523,287 
8,896 
75,448 
66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
638,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 
83,059 
502,741 
422,813 

96,540 
319,728 
378,717 

151,719 
341,548 
423,245 

Massachusetts  

8,850 

New  Hampshire  

141,899 
184,139 
340,120 
393,751 

183,762 
211,949 
586,756 
478,103 
45,365 
602,301 
69,122 
345,591 
105,602 

North  Carolina  
Ohio  

434,373 
69,110 
249,073 
35,791 

South  Carolina  

Texas       .             .... 

85,416 

154,465 
880,200 

217,713 
974,622 

235,764 
1,065,379 

748,308 

New  Mexico  Territory 
Oregon  Territory 

Utah  Territory  

Total  

5,305,937 
Less  12 

9,638,191 
Less  60 

3,929,827 

5,305,925 

7,239,814 

9,638,131 

12,866,020 

17,009,453 

23,191,876 

9-55 

7-90 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  TO  SQTTAKE  MILK  IN  TOE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Years.  Density. 

1850 7-90 


Years. 
1790     . 

Density. 
4-79 

Years. 
1&20... 

Density. 
5-39 

1800  .. 

6-47 

1830... 

7-20 

1810... 

..  4:21 

18-10.  .  . 

..  9-55 

For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
following  table  may  be  constructed,  see  Professor 
TUCKER'S  Progress  of  the  United  States,  p.  107.  By 
starting  with  the  population  of  1790  as  a  basis,  which 
was  3,929,827,  and  adding  three  per  cent,  for  every 


UNI 


189G 


UNI 


year,  making  4,047,721  for  1791,  4,169,152  for  1792, 

The  national  census  was  conducted  under  the  direc- 

and so  on  for  every  year  until  1850,  Mr.  Darby,  the 

tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  until  the  formation  of  the 

well-known  geographer,  arrived  at  results  which,  when 

Department  of  the  Interior  (March  3,  1849),  when  it 

compared  with  the  particular  census  years,  showed  as 

was  made  a  subordinate  branch  of  that  office.     The 

follows  : 

statistics  were  obtained  by  the  marshals  of  the  district 

Y«ar».                                                   Estimated. 
1S.MI           1 

Census. 
5.305,925 
7.239.SU 

courts  prior  to  1850,  and  special  deputies  appointed  un- 
der them.    Several  months  were  usually  devoted  to  the 

1810                    7,095,964 

132)         9,63.r>.  Ivj             9,6:iS,13l 

labor;  and  the  returns  thus  obtained,  being  subject  to 

18''0                        .         ..  12811,118            V'Sflii  020 

1840  17,2  17,706 

17,069,453 
23.191.S7fi 

tno  errors  arising  irom  cnangcs  and  removals  in  the 
interim,  consequently  were  not  always  reliable. 

1850     23,138,004 

AGGREGATE  POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  EACH 
YEAR  FROM  17!K)  TO  I860.—  (  1  UK  KATE  FROM  1840  TO  1850 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation from  the  year  1860  to  the  close  of  the  century  : 

IS  ASSUMED  AS  DATA  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE.) 

Years.       Aggregate. 

Years.          Aggregate. 

Years.         Aggregate. 

Years.       Aggregate. 

Years.          Aggregate. 

Years.         Aggregate. 

1861..  32,028,400 

IS75...   47,087,d52 

1889...  71,235,122 

1790...  3,1)29.827 

1814...      8,117,710 

18-38...  16,131,087 

1862..  32,98.i.2.r,2 

1876...  48,499,663 

1390...  73.382,185 

1791...  4,049,600 

1815...    S,:!r>:;,;;:;^ 

1839...  16,593,630 

1S63..  33.978.928 

1877...  49,W>4  6YJ 

1891...  75,573,039 

1792...  4,173,024 

1810...     8,595,806 

1840...   17,0159.453 

18(54..  34,998,825 

1878...  51,453,291 

1892...  77.84n.848 

1703...  4,300,210 

1817...     8,845,312 

1841...  17,600,752 

1865..  :;5,o:-!s,2::i 

1879...  52,996,889 

1393...  80.170.H03 

1794...  4,431,272 

1818...     9,102,060 

1842...  18,148,589 

1866..  36,089,377 

1830...  54,586,795 

18P4...  82.5S1.344 

17115...  4,566,329 

1819...     9,366,261 

1843...  18,713,479 

1867..  37,170,958 

1881...  56,224,399 

1895...  85.o:.-v7s4 

1796...  4,705,504 

1820...     9,638,131 

1844...  19,295,971 

186S..  38,286,086 

1832...  57,911,130 

18'.  6...  87.61  il.r-47 

1797...  4,848,919 

1821...     9,920,600 

1845...  19,896,574 

1S69..  39,434,668 

1883...  59,648,463 

18J7.  ..  90.'.'. 

1798...   4,996,705 

1822...  10,211,343 

1846...  20,515,s7i 

1870..  40,617.708 

1884...  61,447,916 

1898...  '.'•-'.' 

1799...  5,148,994 

1823...  10,510,018 

1847...  21,154,444 

1871..  41,836,239 

1835...  63,291,353 

1899...  95.723,799 

1800...  5,305,925 

1324...  10,818,659 

1848...  21,812,893 

1872..  43,091,532 

1836...  65,190,192 

1900...  98,595.512 

1801...  5.473,407 

1825...  11,135,727 

1849...  22,491,305 

1873..  44.384,064 

1887...  67,145.917 

1901...  101,  553,377 

1802...  5,640,176 

1826...  11,462,088 

1850...  23,191,876 

1874..  45,715,585 

1888...  69,160,294 

1S03...  5,8-24,398 

1827...  '  11,71:8,01  3 

1S51  .  .  .  23,873,717 

1804...  6,003,246 

1828...  12,143,780 

1852...  24,575,604 

Agriculture.  —  The  following  table  will  show  the  rela- 

1805... 6,197.897 
1806...  6393,534 
1807...   6,595,346 

1829...  12,499,687 
1830...   12,856,020 
1831...   ir>,'.'34.!)31 

1853...  25,298,126 
1354...  26,041,890 
1S55...  26.807,521 

tive  number  of  farms,  and  quantity  of  acres  in  each  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 

1808...  6,803,528 

1832...  13,614,420 

1856...  27,595,662 

as  well  as  the  value  of  farms  and  implements.     The 

1809...  7.018.282 
1810...  7,239,814 
1811...  7,449,9(50 
1812...   7.66ti,206 

1833...  14,004.789 
1S34...  14,406,350 
ISW...  14.819,425 
18")(i...  15,244.344 

1857...  28,406,974 
1858...  29,242,139 
1859...  30,101,857 
1860.  .  .  30,986,851 

unimproved  land  embraces  such  as  is  in  occupancy  and 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  improved,  though  not 
itself  reclaimed.     Meadow-lands  in  all  of  the  States, 

1813...  7,833,729 

1837...  15,681,447 

are  therefore  regarded  improved. 

FAEMIMG  LANDS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 


States  and  Territories. 

Plant*! 

tions,  etc. 

Acres  of 
Land. 

unimproved 
Land. 

Average 
Number 
of  Acres 
to  each 
Farm. 

Cash  Value 
of  Farms. 

Value  of 
Farming 
Implements 
and 
Machinery. 

Average 
Value  of 
Farms. 

Average 
Value  of 
Farming 
Implements 
and 
Machinery. 

Average 
Value  of 

plements, 
Machinerv. 

41,904 
17,753 
872 
267 
22,445 
6,063 
4,304 
51,759 
76,208 
93,896 
14,805 
74,777 
13,422 
46,760 
21,860 
34,069 
34,089 
33,960 
54,458 
29,229 
23,905 
170,621 
56,963 
143,307 
127,577 
6,886 
29.9:57 
72,735 
12,193 
29,763 
77,0  13 
20,177 
157 
3,750 
1,164 
926 

4,435,614 
781,530 
32,454 
16,267 
1,763,178 
580,862 
349,049 
6,378,479 
5.039,545 
5,040.543 
824,08-' 
5,968,270 
1,5JO,025 
2,039,516 
2,797,905 
2,133,43(5 
1,929,110 
3,444,358 
2,938,425 
2,251,433 
1,767,991 
12,408,964 
5.453,975 
9,851,493 
8,6J3.619 
356,487 
4,072,551 
5,175,173 
643,976 
2,601,409 
10,360,135 
1,045,499 
5,035 
166,201 
132,857 
16,333 

7,702,067 
1.816,684 
3,861,531 
11,187 
615,701 
375,282 
1,246,240 
16,442,900 
6,997.867 
7,746,879 
1.911,382 
10,981,478 
3,399,018 
2,515,797 
1,836.445 
1.  222,576 
2,454,780 
7,046,061 
6,794,245 
1,140,926 
981,955 
6,710,120 
15.543,008 
8.146,000 
6,294,723 
197,451 
12,145,049 
13,808,849 
10,852,363 
1,524,413 
15,792,176 
1,931.159 
23,846 
124,370 
29'.i,!i.r)l 
30.516 

289 
146 
4466 
103 
106 
153 
371 
441 
153 
136 
185 
227 
372 
97 
212 
99 
129 
309 
179 
116 
115 
113 
369 
125 
117 
103 
541 
261 
942 
139 
340 
MS 
1S4 
77 
372 
51 

$64,323,224 
15,265,245 
3,874,041 
1,730,460 
72,726,422 
18,880,031 
6,323,109 
95,753,445 
96,133,290 
136,385,173 
16,657,567 
155,021,262 
75.  SI  4.  398 
54,861,743 
87,178,.r)45 
109,076,347 
51.872.446 
54,738,634 
63.225,543 
55,245,997 
120,237,511 
554,546,642 
67,891.766 
358,758,603 
4')7.87<>,u9:i 
17.070,802 
82,431,684 
97.851,212 
16,550,008 
63,367,2^7 
216,401,543 
28,528,563 
161,943 
1,653,922 
2,849,170 
311,799 

$5,125,063 
1,601,296 
103,4-3 
40,220 
1,892,541 
510,279 
653.795 
5,394.150 
6,405.561 
6.704,444 
1,172,869 
5,169,037 
11,576,938 
2.284.557 
2;463.443 
3,209,584 
2,891,371 
5,762,927 
3,981,525 
2,314,125 
4,426,608 
22,084,926 
3,931,532 
12.750,585 
14,722.541 
497.201 
4,136,364 
5,360,210 
2,151,704 
2.7:19.282 
T,021,7TS 
1,641,568 
15,981 
77,960 
183,423 
84.288 

$1533 
860 
4443 
6481 
3240 
3114 
1469 
1850 
1261 
1453 
1125 
2073 
5C4S 
1173 
3183 
3202 
1521 
1612 
1161 
1890 
5030 
3:50 
1192 
2495 
3197 
3170 
2751 
1345 
1357 
2129 
2810 
1414 
1031 
441 
2448 
337 

$122 

90 
118 
151 
84 
84 
153 
114 
84 
71 
79 
69 
863 
49 
113 
94 
85 
170 
73 
79 
135 
129 
69 
88 
115 
92 
138 
74 
176 
92 
91 
81 
102 
21 
157 
91 

$16£5 

!50 
4561 
6632 
3324 
3198 
1622 
1964 
1345 
1524 
1204 
2142 
6511 
1222 
4101 
3296 
1606 
1782 
1234 
1969 
5215 
S379 
1261 
2533 
3312 
3262 
2889 
1419 
1533 

mi 

2901 
1495 
1133 
462 
2608 

42  -i 

Columbia,  District  of  .  . 

Florida    

Illinois  

Mississippi  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  
Texas  

Vermont  

Minnesota  Territory  .  .  . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 
Oregon  Territory  
Utah  Territory  

Total,  1850  

1,449,075  113,032,614 

180,528,00(l|     203    |  $3,  27  1,575  426 

$151,58Z,638t  $2;5S 

$105 

$2362 

The  average  number  of  acres  embraced  in  each 
farm  in  the  United  States  is  203,  valued  at  $2258,  and 
upon  each  farm  there  is  an  average  of  $105  in  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  In  Louisiana,  so  complicated 
is  the  sugar  process,  the  average  machinery  is  $863  to 
the  farm.  By  another  table  prepared  by  sections,  it 
would  seem  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  organized  States  and  Territories  is  im- 
proved, and  about  one-eighth  morn  is  occupied  and  not 


improved.  In  New  England  about  twenty-six  acres  in 
the  hundred  are  improved,  in  the  South  sixteen  acres, 
in  the  Northwest  twelve,  and  in  the  Southwest  five. 
In  the  South  the  number  of  acres  to  the  farm  is  largest, 
but  the  value  per  acre  is  most  in  the  Middle  States. 
The  average  value  per  acre  for  the  Union,  improved 
and  unimproved,  is  ft]  1-1-1.  The  whole  number  of 
acres  occupied  is  293,560,014.  or  nearly  one-sixth  part 
of  the  national  domain. — Census  Rfjiort  of  I 


UNI 


1897 


UNI 


I860. 


Sections. 

Whole  Area 
in  Acres. 

Land  in  me. 

Proportion  ,if  l.imd 
in  U»B  to  Area. 

Number 

Average 
Value  of 
Agricultural 

tui-iicli  Fiirin. 

Average 

Number 
of  AiTts 

Average 
Value 

A^e. 

Improved. 

Unimproved. 

proved, 
per  Cent. 

Unim- 
proved, 

PIT  (  >M. 

41,624,320 
13,869,860 
1(55,573,700 
151,635,840 
253,004,100 

629,255,680 
15?,  002,500 

11,150,5:!4 
26,800,608 
16,614,488 
16,426,780 

32,043,507 

85J,880 

C43,i)4G 

7,210,804 
10.212,717 

oi,hiii,::7:; 
:;:;,77-2.07'.i 
40,903,790 

4,840,214 
10  852,303 

•JO  -79 
35-72 
10-07 
10-17 
12-90 

•00 

•42 

17-34 
22-10 
B6-N 
28-87 

18-56 

C9 
7-14 

107,601 
350,293 
220,008 
179,839 

5  12,.'  IT 

C,SC9 
12,108 

77-17 
120-31 
98-BT 

103-63 

7'.f4'J 

07-71 
176-40 

109-55 
121-08 
8W-00 

27.'i  -57 
155-41 

683-23 
942-47 

20-27 
28-07 
5-34 
••26 
11-39 

1-89 
1-44 

Middle  States  

Southern  States  
Southwestern  suites*  

California  and  organized) 
Territories    ) 

Texas  

Total  

1,400,455,0  <0 

113,032,014 

18i),528,000 

7-71 

12-iU 

1,449,1)75 

104-61 

202-59 

11-14 

Exclusive  of  Texas  and  California. 
LIVE  STOCK  UPON  FARMS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1840  AND  1S50. 


States  and  Territories. 

Horses. 

and 

Mules. 

Horses, 

Asses,  and 
Mules. 

Horses 
and 
Mules. 

Milch 

Work- 
ing 
Oxen. 

Other 
Cattle. 

Total 
Neat 
Cattle. 

Neat 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1850. 
128.001 
00,197 
21,719 
8.  '4 
26,879 
13,8)2 
10.S4S 
151.331 
207,653 
314,299 
38536 
315.082 
89,514 
41.721 
75,684 
42.216 
58,500 
115,460 
225,319 
34,233 
63,955 
447,014 
148.693 
463,397 
350,398 
6,168 
97,171 
270,636 
76,700 
61,057 
272,403 
30,179 
800 
5,079 
8,046 
2,429 

1850. 

59,8.15 
11,559 

1,60;; 

5T 

49 
791 
5,002 
57.379 
10,573 
0,599 
751 
65,60:) 
44,849 
55 
5,644 
34 
70 
54.547 
41,067 
19 
4,089 
963 
•25.259 
3,4'3 
2,25:» 
1 
37,4^3 
75,303 
12,463 
218 
21,483 
156 
14 
8,654 
420 
325 

1850. 
187,896 
71,756 
23,385 
881 
26,928 
14,643 
15,850 
208,710 
278,226 
320,898 
39,290 
381,291 
134,363 
41,776 
81.328 
42,259 
58,576 
170,007 
206,985 
34,252 
68,044 
447,977 
173,952 
466,820 
352,057 
6,169 
134,054 
345,939 
89,223 

1840. 

u;;,i47 

51,472 

2,145 
34,0511 
14.421 
12,04:! 
157.540 
199.23-) 
241,036 
10,794 
395,853 
99,883 
59,208 
92,220 
61,484 
30,144 
109,227 
190,032 
43,892 
70,502 
474,543 
160,608 
430,527 
365,129 
8,024 
129,921 
341,409 

1H50. 

v!  •_  7.7'.U 
93,151 
4,280 
813 
85,461 
19,248 
72,876 
.•>34,223 
294,671 
284,554 
45,704 
247,475 
105,576 
133,550 
86,850 
13  ),090 
99,670 
214,231 
230,109 
94/277 
118,730 
931,324 
221,799 
•S44.4!:9 
530,224 
1  8,61)8 
193,244 
•250.456 
217,811 

1850. 

66,061 
34,239 
4,780 
104 
46,988 
9,797 
5,794 
73,286 
76,156 
40,221 
21.892 
62,274 
54,908 
83,893 
34,185 
46,611 
55,350 
83,485 
112,108 
59,027 
12,070 
178,909 
37,309 
65,381 
61,527 
8,139 
20,507 
86,255 
51.285 

I860. 
433.263 
105,3-21) 
253,599 
123 
80,226 
24,1C6 
182,415 
090,019 
541,209 
389.891 
69,0-J5 
442,7(i3 
414,798 
l-'5,89o 
98.595 
83.284 
119,471 
430,254 
449,173 
114,606 
80,455 
707,400 
434,402 
749,007 
50-2.105 
9,375 
563,935 
414,051 
661,018 

IS.iO. 

728,015 
292,710 
262,659 
1,040 
212,675 
53,211 
261,085 
1,097,528 
912.030 
714.666 
136,621 
752,512 
575.342 
343.339 
219,586 
259,994 
274,497 
733,970 
791,510 
2(17.910 
211,201 
1,877,639 
6"3,510 
1.358,947 
1,153,946 
36,201 
777,686 
750,762 
930,114 

1840. 
668,018 

188,786 

'3,274 
238,050 
53,883 
118,081 
884,414 
626,274 
619,980 
38,049 
787,098 
381,248 
327,255 
225,714 
282,574 
185.190 
623,197 
433,875 
275,562 
220,202 
1,911,244 
617,371 
1,217,874 
1,172,605 
36,891 
572,008 
822,851 

I860. 

371,880 
91,256 
17,574 
150 
174,181 
27,503 
23.811 
560,435 
894,043 
1,122,493 
149,960 
1,102,091 
110,333 
451,577 
177,902 
188,051 
746,435 
304.929 
762,511 
384,750 
160,488 
3,453,241 
5^5,249 
3,942,929 
1,822,357 
44,296 
285,551 
811,591 
100.530 

1840. 

163,243 
42,151 

'  '  706 
403,462 
39,247 
7,1(8 
207,107 
395,672 
675,982 
15.354 
1,008,240 
98,072 
649,264 
257,922 
378,226 
99.018 
128,367 
348,018 
617,3f.O 
219.285 
5,118,777 
538,279 
2,028,401 
1,767.6-JO 
90,146 
232,981 
741,593 

California  
Columbia,  District  of  

New  York  

North  Carolina  
Ohio  

Tennessee  
Texas  

Vermont  

61.275 
293,886 
30,335 
874 
13,733 
8,460 
2,754 

62,402 

326,43-i 
5,735 

146,128 
317,619 
64,339 
607 
10,635 
9,427 
4,861 

48,577 
89.513 
42,801 
655 
12,257 
8,114 
5,'266 

154,143 
609,137 
76,293 
740 
10,085 
24,188 
2,489 

34S.848 
1,076,269 
183,433 
2,002 
32,977 
41,729 
12,616 

384,341 

1,024,148 
30,269 

1,014,122 
1,310,004 
124,896 
SO 
377,271 
15,382 
3,262 

1,681.819 
1,293,772 
3,462 

AVisciinsin  

Minnesota  Territory  
New  Mexico  Territory  

Utah  Territory  

LIVE  STOCK  UPON  FAEMS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OP  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1849  AND  1850. 


States  and  Territories. 

Swine. 

Value  of  Live 
Stock. 

Value  of 

slaughtered. 

Wheat,  Bushels. 

Rye,  Bushels. 

Oats, 
Bushels. 

Alabama  

1850.- 
1,904,549 
836,727 
2,776 
1,635 
76,472 
56,261 
209,453 
2,168,617 
1,915,907 
2,263,770 
323,247 
2,891,1015 
5)7,301 
54,5  S 
35-2,911 
81,119 
205,847 
1,582,734 
1,702,025 
63,487 
250,370 
1.01V2'  2 
1.812,813 
1,1104.770 
1,040,360 
19,509 

1840. 

1,423,873 

393,058 

4,673 
131,961 
74,228 
92,680 
1,457,755 
1,495,254 
1,623,608 
104,3:)9 
2,310,5.13 
323,220 
117,386 
416,943 
143,221 
295,8:10 
1,001,20:) 
1,271,161 
121,671 
261,443 
1,900,065 
1,649,716 
2,099,746 
1,503,964 
30,65:) 
878,532 
2,920,607 

203,800 
1,992,155 
51,383 

1850. 
$21,6:10,112 
6,647,960 
3,351,058 
71,643 
7,467,490 
1,849,281 
2,830,058 
25,728,416 
24.209,258 
22,478,555 

3,68  3,275 
20,661,436 
11,152,275 
9,705,726 
7,997,634 
9,647,710 
8,008,734 
19,4'i3.062 
19,887,580 
8,871,901 
10,679,291 
73,570,409 
17,717,647 
44,121,741 
41,500,053 
1,532,637 
15,060,015 
29,978,016 
10,412,927 
12,643,228 
33,656,659 
4,8.17,385 
92.859 
1,494,629 
1,876,189 
'540,963 

1850. 

$4,823,485 
1,103,313 
107,173 
9,038 
2,202,200 
373,665 
514,685 
6.339,762 
4,972,286 
6,567,935 
821,164 
6,462,5:iS 
1,458,990 
1,646,773 
1,954,800 
2,500,924 
1,328,327 
3,630,5^2 
3.307,106 
1,522,878 
2,6:58,552 
13,573,883 
5,767,866 
7,439,243 
8,219,84S 
667,486 
3,502,637 
6,401,705 
1,116,137 
1,801,330 
7,502,986 
920,178 
2,840 
82486 
104.530 
07,985 

1850. 

294,044 
199,630 
17,228 
17,370 
41,762 
482,511 
1.027 
1,088,534 
9.414,575 
6.214,458 
1,530.581 
2,142,822 
417 
296,25) 
4,404,680 
31,211 
4,925,88') 
137,990 
2,981,652 
185,658 
1,601,190 
13,121,408 
2,130,102 
14,487,351 
15,367,691 
4'> 
1,066,277 
1,619,886 
41,729 
535,955 
11,212,616 
4,286,131 
1,401 
196,516 
211,943 
107,702 

1840. 

838,052 
105,878 

1850. 

17,261 

8,047 

1840. 

51,008 

0,219 

1850. 

2,965,696 
656,183 

Columbia,  District  of  

12,147 
87,009 
315,165 
412 
1,801,830 
3,335,393 
4,0*0,375 
154,693 
4,803,152 
60 
848,166 
3,345,788 
157.923 
2,157,108 
196,626 
1,037,386 
422,124 
774,203 
12.280,418 
1,900,855 
10,571,001 
13,213,077 
3,098 
968,354 
4,569,692 

495,800 
10,109,716 
212,116 

5,509 
600,893 
8,066 
1,152 
53,750 
83,364 
78,792 
19,916 
415,073 
475 
102,916 
226,014 
481,021 
105,871 
9,606 
44,268 
183,117 
1,255,578 
4.148,182 
299,668 
425,918 
4,805,160 
26,409 
43.790 
89,137 
3,108 
176,233 
458,930 
81,253 
125 

5,081 
787.424 
33,546 
305 
60,693 
88,197 
129,621 
3,792 
1,321,373 
1,812 
137,941 
723,577 
536,014 
34,236 
11,444 
68,608 
308.148 
1,605,820 
2,979,323 
213,971 
814,205 
6,613,873 
34,521 
44,738 
304,320 

230,993 
1,482,799 

1,965 

8,134 
1,258,738 
604,518 
66,586 
3,820,044 
10.087,241 
5,655,014 
1,524,345 
8,201,311 
89,637 
2,181,037 
2,242,151 
1,165,146 
2.866,056 
1,503,288 
5,278,079 
973,381 
3,378,063 
26,552.814 
4,052,078 
13,472,742 
21,538.156 
215,232 
2,322,155 
7,703,086 
199,017 
2,307,734 
10,179,144 
3,414,672 
30,582 
5 
61.214 
10,900 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Maine     

Massachusetts  

Missouri  

New  Jersey  

NVw  York  
North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania....               ... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  
Tennessee  

1,005,503 
3,104,800 
602.022 
66,296 

1,829,843 
159,276 
•    734 
7,314 
30,235 
914 

Texas  
Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

o3   pVI  innesota  

S3  j  New  Mexico  
:t<  1  Oregon  
'~i   l;Utah  

100 
210 

UNI 


1898 


UNI 


The  annexed  tables  embrace  the  returns  of  agricul- 
tural products  according  to  the  census  of  1840  and 
1850.  The  quantity  of  wheat  in  1850  is  believed  to  be 
understated,  and  the  crop  was  also  short.  Rough  rice 
is  returned  for  1850,  and  clean  rice  for  1840.  Correc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  returns 
since  the  publication  of  the  Quarto  Census,  pounds 
having  been  intended  by  the  enumerators  in  many 
cases  where  they  returned  bales  or  hogsheads.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  hemp  and  flax  returns  of 
1810  and  1850.  No  doubt  in  both  cases  tons  and 
pounds  have  often  been  confounded.  In  a  few  of  the 
States,  such  as  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  returns  of  1850 


were  rejected  altogether  for  insufficiency.  Letters  from 
Kentucky  entitled  to  high  credit  state  the  water-rotted 
hemp  for  that  year  to  be  not  a  third  as  much  as  the 
census  gives,  and  the  dew-rotted  to  be  about  22,000 
tons.  In  this  case  the  whole  hemp  crop  of  1850  may 
have  reached  35,000  or  40,000  tons,  and  that  of  1840 
25,000  to  30,000  tons.  By  the  manufacturing  sched- 
ules it  appears  that  18,276  tons  hemp  were  consume. 1 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and 
by  the  receipts  at  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  New  Orleans,  with  proper  deductions,  that  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  tons  hemp  were  exported  in  the 
rough  to  other  States. 


AGUICtTLTDRAr.   PRODUCTIONS   OP  THE   STATES   AND   TEEEITOBIES,  1S40    AND  1850. 


States  and  Territories. 

Oats, 
Bushels. 

Indian  Corn,  Bushels. 

Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  Bushels. 

Barley, 

Bushels. 

Irish. 

Sweet.     |       Total. 

Irish  and  Sweet. 

Alabama  

1S40. 

1,40(5,353 
189,553 

1850. 
28,754,048 
8,893,939 
12,236 
65,230 
1,935,043 
3,145,542 
1,996,809 
30,080,099 
57,646,984 
52,964,363 
8.656,799 
58,672,591 
10,266,373 
1,750,056 
10,749,858 
2,345,490 
5,641,420 
22,446,552 
36,214,537 
1,573,670 
8,759,704 
17,858,400 
27,941,051 
59,078,695 
19,835,214 
539,201 
16,271,454 
52,276,223 
6,028,876 
2,032,396 
35,254,319 
1,988,979 
16,725 
365,411 
2,918 
9,839 

1840. 

20,947,004 
4,846,632 

39,485 
1,500,441 
2,099,359 
898,974 
20,905,122 
22.634,211 
28,155,887 
1,406,241 
39,847,120 
5,952,912 
950,528 
8,233,086 
1,809,192 
2,277,039 
13,101,237 
17,332,524 
1,162,572 
4,36i;975 
10,972,286 
23,893,763 
33,668,144 
14,240,022 
450,498 
14,722,805 
44,986,188 

1,119,678 
34,577,501 
379,359 

1850. 
246,001 
193,832 
9,292 
28,292 
2,689,725 
240,542 
7,828 
227,379 
2,514,861 
'2,083,337 
276,120 
1,492,487 
95,689 
3,436,040 
764,939 
3,585,384 
2,359,897 
261,482 
939,006 
4,304,919 
3,207,236 
15,398,368 
620,318 
5,057,769 
5,980,732 
651,029 
136,494 
1,067,844 
94,'645 
4,951,014 
1,316,933 
1,402,077 
21,145 
3 
91,326 
43,968 

1850. 

5,475,204 
788,149 
1,000 
3,497 
80 
65,443 
757,226 
6,980,428 
157,433 
201,711 
6,243 
998,179 
1,428,453 

208,993 

'i,177 
4,741,795 
335,505 

508,015 
5,629 
5,095,709 
187,991 
52,172 

4,337,469 
2,777,716 
1,332,158 

1,813,634 

879 
200 

"  "60 

1850. 

5,721,205 
981,981 
10,292 
31,789 
2,689,805 
305,985 
765,054 
7,213,807 
2,672,294 
2,285,048 
282,363 
2,490,666 
1,524,085 
3,436,040 
973,932 
3,555,384 
2,361,074 
5,003,277 
1,274,511 
4,304,919 
3,715,251 
15,403,997 
5,716,027 
5,245,760 
6,032,904 
651,029 
4,473,960 
3,845,560 
1,426,803 
4,951,014 
3,130,567 
1,402,956 
21,345 
3 
91,326 
44,028 

1840. 
1,708,356 
293,608 

12,035 
3,414,238 
200,712 
264,617 
1,291,366 
2,025,520 
1,525,794 
234,063 
1,055,085 
834,341 
10,392,280 
1,036,433 
5,385,652 
2,109,205 
1,630,100 
783,768 
6,206,606 
2,072,069 
30,123,614 
2,609,239 
5,805,021 
9,535,66:! 
911,973 
2,698,313 
1,904,370 

8,869,751 
2,944,660 
419,608 

ISM. 

3,958 
177 
.      9.712 
75 
19,099 
56 

11,  51  11 
110,706 

45,483 
25,093 
95,343 

151,731 

I12.>r> 
75,249 
888 
9,631 
70,256 
6,482 
3,5S5,U59 
8,786 
354.358 
165,534 
18,875 
4,583 
2,737 
4,776 
42,150 
25,437 
209,692 
1,216 
5 

'l,799 

Arkansas  

Columbia,  District  of  

15,751 
1,453,262 
927,405 
13,829 
1,610,030 
4,088,008 
5,9sl,6of> 
216,385 
7,155,974 
107,353 
1,076,409 
3,534,211 
1,319,6SO 
2,114,051 
668,624 
2,234,947 
1,296,114 
3,083,524 
20,675,847 
3,193,941 
14,393,103 
•20,641,819 
171,517 
1,486,208 
7,035,678 

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Mississippi  

Muaouri    .... 

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

2,222,584 
13,451,062 
406,514 

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

•i   ^Minnesota  

;S  1  New  Mexico  

£  1  Oregon  

S,  l_Utah  

States  and  Territories. 

Barley, 

Bushels. 

Buckwhen 

t,  Bushels. 

Hoy, 

Tons. 

Hops,  P 

ounda. 

Clover- 
seed. 

Otlwr 
Cirass 
Seeds. 

Alabama  

1840. 
7  6'-)  3 

1850. 
34S 

1840. 
58 

1850. 

32  685 

1840. 
12  718 

I860. 
276 

1840. 
825 

1850. 
138 

1850. 

547 

760 

175 

88 

3  976 

5^(5 

157 

90 

436 

California  

2,038 

Columbia,  District  of.  . 

294 
33,759 

378 

220  207 

27-2 
303  043 

2,279 
516  131 

1,331 
426,704 

15 

554 

28 
4,573 

3 
13,841 

16,628 

Delaware  

5,260 

8  615 

11,299 

30  159 

22,483 

348 

746 

2,525 

1,403 

Florida   

80 

65 

2  510 

1,197 

14 

2 

1Q  979 

250 

141 

23  449 

16  970 

261 

773 

132 

423 

S'2,251 

184  504 

57  ss4 

601  952 

164,932 

3  551 

17,742 

3,427 

14,380 

Indiana  

28,015 

149,740 

49,019 

403,230 

178,029 

92,796 

38,501 

18,320 

11,951 

7'2s 

52  516 

6,212 

89,055 

17,953 

8,242 

88 

342 

2,096 

Kentucky  

17,491 

16,097 

8,169 

113.747 

88,306 

4,309 

742 

3,230 

21,481 

Louisiana  

3 

25,752 

24,651 

125 

115 

2 

97 

Maine  

355,161 

104,523 

51,543 

755,889 

691,358 

40,120 

36,940 

9,097 

9,814 

Maryland        

3,594 

103,671 

73,606 

157,956 

106,687 

1  ^70 

2,867 

16,817 

2,561 

165,319 

105,895 

87,000 

651,807 

569,395 

121,5?5 

264,790 

1,002 

Michigan  

127,802 

472,917 

113,592 

404,934 

130,805 

10,663 

11,881 

16,989 

9,886 

i  ,<;:>4 

1,121 

61 

12,504 

171 

473 

154 

si 

533 

9,801 

23,641 

15318 

116,925 

49,083 

4,130 

789 

619 

4,846 

New  Hampshire  
New  Jersey  

[21,899 

12,5D1 

65,265 
878,934 

105,103 
856,1  17 

598,854 
435,950 

496,107 
334,861 

257,174 
2,133 

243,425 
4.531 

889 
28,880 

8,071 
68,061 

N'e\v  York  

2,5-20,088 

:\  183,966 

"  -»7  >^5 

3,7-2^.797 

3,127,047 

2,536,299 

447,250 

88,888 

North  Carolina  

::,..T  I 

16,701 

16,891 

145,653 

101,369 

9,246 

1,063 

576 

1,876 

Ohio  

21-2.440 

038,060 

633,139 

1,443,142 

1,022,037 

63,731 

62,195 

108,197 

37,310 

209,893 

'»  I'K!  602 

9  u:!  74-2 

1  s4"  '.ITU 

1,311,643 

22,088 

49,4s  l 

1-25,030 

53,913 

Rhode  Island    

66,490 

1  "45 

"•  979 

14,418 

68,449 

•277 

113 

1,888 

3,708 

South  Carolina  

8,967 

283 

7-2 

90,986 

24,618 

26 

98 

376 

30 

Tennessee  

4  ^o:» 

19  427 

17,118 

74,091 

1,032 

859 

5,096 

9,118 

Texas  

50 

8,354 

7 

10 

Vermont  

54781 

200  S10 

228  416 

866,153 

836,739 

48,137 

700 

14.936 

Virginia  .... 

XT  4:!n 

•>\.l   S'K 

243  822 

869,098 

364,  7as 

11,606 

10,597 

29,7-27 

23,488 

in  

11,062 

79,878 

10,654 

275,662 

30.93S 

15,930 

133 

451 

5,003 

r>l"> 

2  019 

n  HI 

373 

8 

4 

22 

2  lUtah  

332 



4,805 

50 

2 

UNI 


1899 


UNI 


States  and  Territories. 


V«luo  of 
Orchard 
Products . 


»nd  Honey 
Pounds  of. 


War, 
Poundi 


Value  of 
Poultry. 


Home-made 
Mimufac- 


C.mls  of 
Wood 


Flax- 
wed, 
Bush.  of. 


Flar, 
Pounds  of. 


Dew-rotted 
Hemp, 


Water-rot- 
Hemp, 
Tuns. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Columbia,  District  of  . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

-Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Vorth  Carolina 

Ohio 

.Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

_TJ  ("Minnesota 

'  J  New  Mexico 

|  Oregon 

U'tali 


1S40. 
$55,240 
10,630 


I860. 

897,021 
192,388 


•25.22f 

7,07! 


1840 

4'  14,! 
109,40s 


$404,994  $1 


296,232 

23,211 

1,686 

156,122 

126,756 

110,055 

50 

434,935 

11,769 

149,384 

105,740 

389,177 

10,075 

14,453 

90,378 

239,979 

464,006 


550 
93,304 
41,248 
18.W1 
738,614 
863,444 
936,899 
321,711 
1,153,019 
90,701 
189,618 
74,802 
59,508 
353,232 
397,460 
1,328,972 
117,140 
156,6)4 


701,935  1,755,830 


38G,0:i6 

475,271 

618,179 

32,093 

52,275 

367,105  1 


512,231 
804,275 
839,509 
6,347 
216,281 
,036,572 
380,325 


44 

3.8!>7 

1,088 

IT 

19,799 

29,173 

30,047 

2,132 

33,445 

1,012 

3,723 

3,674 

1,190 

4,533 

6,835 

56,461 

1,345 

10,061 

52,795  1 

18,923 

33,95!) 

33,107 

165 

15,857 

50,907 


3,092 
176,629 

47,205 

61,007 
441,623 
309,204 
357,594 
.  16,529 
536,439 
283,55.) 
123,171 
218,765 
178,157 

82,730 
369,482 
270,647 
107,092 
336,953 
,153,413 
544,125 
551,193 
635,801 

61,702 
396,364 
606,969 


213,944 

705,705 
•    37 


249,422 

880,767 

131,005 

80 

2 


4,660 

65,020 

1,474 


131,578 

754,693 

16,167 


7,000 

2,075 

192,252 

3S,121 

75,532 

1,838,968 

1,155,902 

1,631,039 

221,292 

2,459,128 

139,232 

513,599 

111,828 

205,333 

340,947 

1,164,020 

1,674,705 

393,455 

112,781 

1,280,333 

2,086,522 

1,712,196 

749,132 

26,495 

909,525 

3,137,790 

266,984 

267,710 

2,156,312 

43.624 


60,955 

7S.OOO 


ISM. 

69 
321 


I860. 
3,921 
12,291 


1,237 
169,062 

07,364 
!t,!)43 

r,7,  u>9 
134,549 
183,712 
7,304 
264,222 
202,867 
205.011 
178,181 
278,069 

54,498 
118,423 

81,981 

116,266 

340,602 

1,058,923 

40,034 


703 
904 


17,928 

11,174 

50 

5,387 
160,003 
584,469 
62,660 


622 

10,787 

36,883 

1,959 

75,81)1  2,100,116 


580 

2,446 

72 

519 

26 

13,696 
189 
16,525 
57,963 
38,196 


272,527  188,880 


269,516 

48,666 

171,451 

104,014 


96,399 
403,590 
22.910 


17,081 
35,686 
1,162 

7,152 
605 

627,10(1 
7,652 
132,965 
940,577 
5'.)3,79G 
446,932 
530,307 
85 
333 

368,131 
1,043 
939   20,852 
52,318  1,000,450 
1,191   68,31)3 


41,728 

'"55 

18,904 

26 


10,432 
63 


7 
15,963 


1 

36 
100 
44 


454 


1356 


00 


3 
3 

50 


6,033 


10 


640 
550 


States  nnd  Territories. 


Butter  and  Che 


Butter. 


Total. 


States  and  Territories. 


Butter  and  Cheese,  Pounds. 


Bujter 


Che 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Columbia,  District  of. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 


I860. 

4,008,811 

1,854,239 

705 

14,872 

6,498,119 

1,055,308 

371,418 

4,640,559 

12,526,543 

12,881,535 

2,171,133 

9,947,523 

633,069 

9,243,811 

3,806,160 

8,071,370 

7,065,878 

4,346,234 


1850. 

31,412 

30,088 

150 

1,500 

5,363,277 

3,137 

18,015 

46,976 

1,278,225 

624,564 

209,840 

213,954 

1,957 

2,434,454 

3,975 

7,088,142 

1,011,492 

21,191 


1850. 

4,040,223 

1,834,327 

855 

16,372 

11,861,396 

1,058,495 

389,513 

4,687,535 

13,804,763 

13,506,099 

2,381,028 

10,161,477 

685,026 

11,678,265 

3,810,135 


8,077,370 
4,307,425 


Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

to   ("Minnesota 

fs  J  New  Mexico  . . . . 

fc  |  Oregon 

H   (Utah 


1850. 

7,834,359 

6,977,056 

9,487,210 

79,766,094 

4,146,290 

34,449,379 

39,878,418 

995,670 

2,981,850 

8,139,535 

2,344,900 

12,137,980 

11,089,359 

3,633,750 

1,100 

111 

211,464 
83,309 


1850. 
203,572 
3,196,563 
365,750 
49,741,413 
95,921 
20,819,542 
2,505,034 
310,508 
4,970 
177,681 
95,299 
8,720,834 
436,292 
400,283 

5,843 
30,980 
30,998 


1850. 

8,037,931 

10,173,619 

9,852,966 

129,507,507 

4,242,211 

55,268,921 

42,383,452 

1,312,178 

2,986,820 

8,317,266 

2,440,199 

20,853,814 

11,525,651 

4,034,033 

1,100 

5,959 

248,444 

114,307 


States  and  Territories. 


Dew  and 
'ater-rotted 
Hump,  Tuna. 


He 


Maple-suga 
Pounds. 


Cane-sugar 
Hogsheads 
of  100  I.bs. 


Molasses, 
Gallons  of. 


Sugar,  Pound 
made. 


ton^Bale:  ° 
400  Pour 


Uabama 

Yrkansas , 

Connecticut 

)elaware 

."lorida 

Georgia  

llinois 

Indiana , 

owa, 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina  .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

(Minnesota 
New  Mexico  . . . 
Oregon 
Utah 


17,787 


1840. 
5 

1,039* 
41| 
521 
2 

10J 

1,970* 

8,605!- 

313* 

9,992* 


63 


7 
10,023 


4 
39 
150 
44 


33 
438 

2* 
755* 

16 

1S.010J 

26L 

2,1651 

1,1301 

9,879* 

9,030* 

2,649J 

t 


595 


3,344* 


1850. 

643 
9,330 

59,790 


50 

248,904 

2,921,192 

78,407 

437,405 

255 

93,542 

47,740 

795,525 

2,439,794 

178,910 

1,298,863 

2,197 

10,357,484 

27,932 

4,538,209 

2,326,525 

28 

200 

153,557 


1850. 

87 


2,750 
846 


10 
226,001 


29* 
25,594* 


6,349,357 

1,227,665 

610,970 

2,950 


77 

3 

7,351 


1850. 

83,428 
IS 
665 
50 

352,893 

216,245 

8,354 

180,325 

3,162 

30,079 

10,931,177 

3,107 

1,430 

4,693 

19,823 

18,318 

5,636 

9,811 

954 

56,539 

704 

197,308 

50,652 

4 

15,904 
7,223 
441,918 
5,997 
40,322 
9,374 

'4,236 
24 
58 


1840. 

10,143 

1,512 

51,764 

275,317 

329,744 

399,813 

3,727,795 

41,450 

1,377,835 

119,947,720 

257,464 

36,266 

579,227 

1,329,784 

77 

274,853 

1,162,368 

56 

10,043,109 

7,163 

6,363,386 

2,265,755 

50 

30,000 
253,073 

4,647,934 

1,541,333 

135,288 


I860. 

564,429 
65,344 


45,131 

499,091 


758 
178,737 


1840. 

117,138,32; 
6,023,042 

' ' '  334 
12,110,533 
103,392,396 
200,947 
180 

691,456 
152,555,36: 

'  '5,67; 


1850. 

2,312,252 
63,179 


1,075,090 
38,950,691 


5,688 
4,425,349 


434,292 


193,401.577 
121^22 


2,719,856 
700 


50,545 


51,926,190 


5,465,863 


300,901 
194,532 

58,072 


61,710,274  1 

27,701,277 


59,930,613 

253,854 
88,203 


3,947 


3,494,433 


17,154 


UNI 


1900 


UNI 


AGRICULTURAL.  PRODUCTIONS  or  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  or  THE  U.  S.,  1S40  AND  1850. 


States  and  Territories. 

Rice, 
Hounds. 

Tobacco,  Pounds. 

Wool,  Pounds. 

Silk  Cocooni, 

Wine,  Gallons. 

Value  of  Fam- 
ily Uoodv 

1840. 
1  19,1119 
5,454 

1850. 

164,900 

218,936 
1,000 
7,800 
1,207,624 

1840. 

273,302 
14S,439 

55,550 
471,057 
272 
75,274 
162,894 
564,326 
1,820,306 

N,H70 

53,436,909 
119,824 
30 
24,810,012 
64,955 
1,602 
83,471 
9,067,913 
115 
1,922 
744 
1C,772,:!5:> 
5,942,275 
325,018 
317 
51,519 
29,550,432 

5S5 
75,347,106 
115 

1850. 
057,118 
182,595 
5,520 
526 
497,454 
57,768 
23,247 
990,019 
2,150,113 
2,610,2.87 
373,898 
2,297,433 
109,897 
1,364,034 
477,433 
585,136 
2,043,283 
669,619 
1,627,104 
1,108,476 
375,396 
10,071,301 
970,738 
10,196,871 
4,481,570 
129,692 
487,233 
1,364,378 
131,917 
3,400,717 
2,860,765 
253,963 
85 
32,901 
29,6sG 
9,222 

1840. 

220,353 
64,943 

1850. 
107 
88 

1840. 

1,592* 
95 

1S50. 

220 
35 
58,055 
803 
4,  -jr.!  I 
145 
10 
790 
2,997 
14,055 
4-20 
8,093 
15 
724 
1,431 
4,688 
1,654 
'407 
10,663 
344 
1,811 
9,172 
11,058 
48,807 
25,590 
1,013 
6,880 
92 
99 

1840. 

177 

'  '  25 
2,660 
322 

8,'647 
474 
10,205 

2,209 
2,884 
2,236 
7,688 
193 

'  '  'l2 
22 
94 
9,416 
8,799 
28,752 
11..VJ4 
14,328 
803 
043 
653 

1840. 

$1,050,119 

'i,V>oo 

226.102 
02,  110 
20,205 
l,4i>7.f.:;o 
993,507 
1,289,802 
25,966 
2,622,462 
05,190 
804,397 
176,050 
231,942 
113,955 
682,945 
1,149,544 

801,635 

4,636,547 
1,413,348 

1,853,937 
1,303,093 
51,180 
930,703 
2,886,661 

Columbia,  District  of  ... 

707 
889,870 
04,404 
7,285 
371,303 
650,001 
1,237,919 
23,039 
1,786,847 
49,983 
1,465,551 
488,201 
941  .906 
153,375 
175,196 
562,265 
1,200,517 
397,207 
9,845,295 
625,044 
3,685,315 
3,048,564 
163,830 
299,170 
1,060,332 

3,699,235 
2,538,374 
0,777 

328 

"<5 

813 
47 
387 
240 
1281 
29 
252 
89 
7 
108 
2 
186 
191 
23 
1774 
889 
1663 
285 

123 
1923 
22 
268 
517 

651 
17,688 

1,453} 
194i 

2,992  1 
1,150 
379 

'737 
317 
211 
8,890j 

1,741 
206 
91 
70 
419J 
1,900 
1,7351 
3,014 
4,317! 
7,202  J 
458 
2,080 
1,217 

Florida     

451,420 
12,334,732 
4*0 

938,614 
433,924 
841,394 
1,044,620 
6,041 
55,501,196 
26,878 

Illinois  

16,310 
3,004,534 

21,407,497 
138,240 
1,245 
49,960 
17,113,784 
60 
310 
83,189 
11,984,784 
10,454,449 
912,051 

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Mississippi  

777,195 
50 

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

North  Carolina  

2,820,3SS 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island        ...   . 

South  Carolina  

60,590,801 

7,977 

74,986 

20,148,932 
66,897 

Texas  

Vermont  

4,2S6 
3,191 
I 

059 
6,408 
113 

94 
13,911 

074,543 
2,441,072 
13,667 

Virginia  

2,956 

56,803,227 
1,20S 

Wisconsin  

oo   ('Minnesota  

;S  J  New  Mexico  

8,467 
325 
70 

2,363 

ti  I  Oregon  

£    IJ'tah  

ACTUAL  CROPS  PER  ACRE,  ON  THE  AVERAGE,  AS  RETURNED  BY  THE  CENSUS  MARSHALS  OF  THE  U.  S.  FOB  1S49-'50. 


States. 

Wheat, 
Bash. 

Rye, 

Bush. 

Indian 
Corn, 
Bush. 

Oats, 
Bush. 

Rice, 
Pounds. 

To- 
bacco, 
Pounds. 

Seed 
Pounds! 

Pem 

and 
Beans, 
Bush. 

Irish 
Pota- 
toes, 
Bush. 

Sweet 
Pota- 

Btuh. 

Bar- 
ley, 
Bush. 

Buck- 
wheat, 
Bush. 

Hav, 
Tons. 

Hops, 
Lbs. 

» 

rotted. 

Cane- 
Pou^ds1. 

5 

15 

12 

525 

12 

60 

200 

Arkansas  

10 

22 

18 

700 

100 

40 

21 

85 

20 

11 

20 

20 

10 

Florida  

15 

1859 

250 

175 

750 

Georgia  

5 

7 

16 

13 

500 

5 

125 

400 

11 

14 

33 

29 

115 

40 

15 

1£ 

Indiana  

12 

18 

33 

20 

100 

25 

25 

Iowa  

14 

32 

36 

100 

Kentucky  

8 

11 

24 
16 

18 

1400 

575 

550 

130 

65 
175 

ii 

650 

iooo 

Maine  

10 

11 

27 

20 

120 

20 

i 

Maryland  
Massachusetts  . 

13 

16 

18 
13 

23 
31 

21 

26 

650 

75 
170 

ai 

i 
i 

10 

32 

26 

140 

14 

Mississippi  .... 

9 

18 

12 

650 

12 

105 

Missouri  

11 
11 

14 

34 
30 

26 
30 

775 

110 

220 

22 

u 
i 

77:. 

11 

8 

33 

26 

75 

IS 

16 

New  York  .    ... 

12 

17 

27 

25 

100 

25 

22 

ij 

950 

North  Carolina. 

7 

15 

17 

10 

65 

Ohio  

12 

85 

36 

21 

730 

75 

30 

20 

if 

Pennsylvania.  . 

15 

14 

20 

22 

75 

U 

Khode  Island  .  . 

10 

30 

100 

18 

South  Carolina. 

8 

11 

12 

1750 

320 

18 

70 

Tennessee  

7 

7 

21 

19 

750 

300 

120 

Texas  

15 

20 

750 

250 

45 

Vermont  
Virginia  
Wisconsin  

13 
7 
14 

20 
5 

32 
18 
30 

26 
13 
35 

COO 

20 

178 
75 
125 

18 

25 
7 

1 
1 

NUMBER  OP  COTTON,  SPGAK,  RICE,  TOBACCO,  AND  HEMP  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States. 

No.  of  Cotton  Plan- 
tations raising  five 
Bales  and  over. 

No.  of  Sugar 
Planters. 

No.  of  Rice  Planta- 
tions, each  raising 
20,000  Lbs.  and  over. 

No.  of  Tobacco  Plan- 
tations, each  raising 
300  Lbs.  and  over. 

No.  of  Hemp 
Planter.. 

16  101) 

Arkansas  

2  175 

Horida  

990 

953 

Georgia  

14  57«i 

80 

Kentucky  

21 

5,987 

3520 

Louisiana  

4,205 

1558 

Maryland  

1,726 

Mississippi  

15  110 

iri  

4807 

North  Carolina  

2  S27 

25 

South  Carolina  

11  5-32 

4  «> 

Tennessee  

4043 

2,215 

Texas  

2,262 

165 

Virginia  

198 

6,817 

Total  

74,i  m 

2681 

551 

15,745 

UNI 


1901 


UNI 


There  are  in  the  Southern  States  74,031  cotton  plant- 
ations, including  all  producers  of  more  than  live  bales ; 
2681  sugar  planters,  including  the  smallest ;  551  estates 
making  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  rough  rice  each; 
15,745  tobacco  estates  of  3000  pounds  each  and  over,  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia;  8327  hemp  plant- 
ers in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Only  such  States  are 
taken  as  are  considered  crop  States. 

AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTIONS  OF  TIIK  UNITKO  STATES  AND 
THEIR  ANNUAL  VALUE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OP  1850. 


Articli 


Quuntitit 


Indian  corn bush. 

Wheat " 

Cotton bales 

Hay tons 

Oats bush. 

Butter Ibs. 

Cheese " 

Potatoes,  Irish bush. 

Potatoes,  sweet " 

Wool Ibs. 

Tobacco " 

Cane-sugar hhds. 

Rye bush. 

Orchard  products 

Buckwheat bush. 

Peas  and  beans " 

Market  garden  products 

Hemp tons 

Rice Ibs. 

Barley bush. 

Molasses galls. 

Beeswax  and  honey Ibs. 

Clover-seed "bush. 

Maple-sugar Ibs. 

Hops " 

Flax-seed bush. 

Grass  seed  (besides  clover)    " 

Flax Ibs. 

Wine galls. 

Silk  cocoons Ibs. 

Live  stock  over  one  year  old, 
annual  product 

Animals  slaughtered 

Poultry  on  the  basis  of  1840  . . . 

Feathers 

Milk  (not  included  in  butter 
and  cheese) 

Eggs 

Cord-wood  on  the  basis  of  1840 

Home-made  manufactures,  one 
half  for  agricultural  part. 

Small  crops,  basis  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and for  onions,  carrots,  etc. . 

Residuum  of  crops,  not  con- 
sumed by  stock,  corn  fodder, 
cotton  seed,  straw,  rice  flour, 
and  manure 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  under 
one  year  old 

Add  for  orchard  and  garden 
products  of  cities,  not  included 
in  above — milk,  butter,  poul- 
try, horses,  cows,  etc.,  in  cit- 
ies and  towns. . . 


Total  agric.  products,  1S49-'50 


538,070,000 

100,485,000 

2,500,000 

13,838,000 

14(i,OIIO,000 

313,345,000 

105,535,000 

65,797,000 

38,268,000 

52,500,000 

200,000,000 

237,000 

14,188,000 


8,956,000 
9,219,000 

34,000 

215,000,000 

5,167,000 

12,700,000 

14,853,000 

468,000 

34,253,000 

3,497,000 

562,000 

416,000 

7,709,000 

221,000 

10,800 


5296,036,000 
100,486,000 
98,004,000 
90,S7l»,OOIl 
/i;f,97r,,00ll 
50,136,000 

.V-MS<«»> 

26,319,000 

19,135,000 

15,756,000 

13,833,000 

12,378,000 

7,804,000 

7,724,000 

6,970,000 

5,763,000 

5,280,000 

5,248,000 

4,000,000 

3,618,000 

2,540,000 

2,378,000 

2,345,000 

1,713,000 

1,224,000 

844,000 

834,000 

772,000 

444,000 

5,000 

175,000,000 

55,000,000 

13,000,000 

2,000,000 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

20,000,000 

13,746,000 
5,000,000 


100,000,000 
50,000,000 

15,000,000 


$1,299,197,000 


LAND  ACTUALLY  CULTIVATED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  CHOPS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1849-50. 

Products.  Acres. 

Indian  corn 31,000,000 

Meadow  or  pasture  lands — that  proportion  which 
is  regarded  improved,  and  exclusive  of  hay 

crop 20,000,000 

Hay 13,000,000 

Wheat 11,000,000 

Oats 7,500,000 

Cotton 5,000,000 

Rye   1,200,000 

Peas  and  beans 1,000,000 

Irish  potatoes 1,000,000 

Sweet  potatoes 750,000 

Buckwheat 600,000 

Tobacco 400,000 

Sugar 400,000 

Barley 300,000 

Rice 175,000 

Hemp 110,000 

Flax 100,000 

Orchards 500,000 

Gardens 500.000 

Vineyards 250,000 

Other  products 1,000,000 

Improved,  but  not  in  actual  cultivation 17,247,614 


Total  improved  lands 118,032,014 


We  give  the  estimates  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1855,  as  furnished  in 
an  official  form  from  the  Patent-office.  They  can  not 
be  regarded  as  strictly  correct,  but  they  are  as  nearly 
so  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  crop  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  year  is  estimated  in  value  at  $360,000,000, 
while  the  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  only  $247,500,000. 
The  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  $136,000,000,  while  the 
hay  and  fodder  crop  is  estimated  at  $160,000,000. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 


Indian  corn bush.      600,000,000  at  $0  60. . 

1  50. 
1  00. 
0  90., 
0  40., 
0  50. 

0  37. 

1  25. 

2  00. 


Wheat . 

Rye 

Hurley ' 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes,  all  sorts 

Flax-seed 

Beans  and  peas . 
Clover  and  grass) 

seed / 

Rice Ibs.       200,000,000 


165,1100,000  .. 
14,iiOO,000  .. 
6,000,000  . . 
170,000,000  . . 
10,000,000  .. 
110,000,000  . . 
58,000,000  . . 
9,500,000  . . 


Sugar  (cane) ....    " 
Sugar  (maple)  . .    " 

Molasses " 

Wine " 

Hops " 

Orchard  product 

Garden  product 

Tobacco Ibs. 

Cotton " 

llemp tons 

Flax Ibs. 

Hay  and  fodder,  tons 

Pasturage 

Total... 


505,000,000 

84,000,000 

14,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 


3  00.. 

0  04., 
0  07.. 
0  08.. 

0  30.. 

1  00.. 
0  15.. 


$360,000,000 
247,500,000 
14,000,000 
5,'.)40,0'00 
08,000,000 
5,000,000 
41,2511,000 
72,000 
18,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 
35,350,000 
2,000,000 
4,200,000 
2,500,000 
525,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
19,000,000 
130,000,000 
3,450,000 
80,000 
160,000,000 
143,000,000 

.$1,355,550,000 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Valuation.  Total  Value. 

Horned  cattle 21 ,000,000,  at  $20  each    $420,000,000 

Horses,  asses,  and  mules  5,100,000,  at  $00  each      308,000,000 

Sheep 28,500,000,  at  $2  each         47,000,000 

Swine 32,000,000,  at  $5  each       160,000,000 

Poultry 200,000,000 

Slaughtered  animals. 200,000,000 

Butter  and  cheese. . . . 
Milk    (exclusive 

that  used  fo 

ter  and  che 

Wool i .      60,000,000  Ibs.,  at  35c. 

Beeswax  and  honey. .      10,000,000  lb?.,  at  15c. 
Silk  cocoons 5,000,  at  $1 


190,000,000 

1,700,000,000  , 

34,500 

800,000 

16,000.000 


.  010.. 
.  0  08. . 
.100  00.. 
.  0  10. 
.  20  00. . 


cneese. ...    ; 
usive    of) 
for  but- VI, 
heese)  . . ) 


500,000,000  Ibs.,  at  15c. 
000,000,000  gals.,  at  lOc. 


75,000,000 
100,000,000 

21,000,000 

2,400,000 

5,000 


Total $1,531,405,000 

The  aggregate  for  1857  •will,  no  doubt,  prove  much 
larger.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
this  is  an  immense  country,  and  that  our  resources  are 
of  vast  extent  and  magnitude. 

From  official  statements  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  crops  are  raised  in  England 
and  Wales  and  the  United  States.  And  from  this  it 
appears  that  England  and  Wales  together  have  only 
19  per  cent,  of  the  fallow  culture  of  the  United  States, 
and  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  improved  land. 


Articles. 

England. 

United  States. 

Wheat  

Acres. 

3,807,846 

Acres. 
11,000,000 

Oats      

1,302,7-^2 

7  500  000 

Rye    

T2J21 

1,200,000 

192,287 

1,000,000 

773,188 

1,000,000 

2,267,200 

Carrots  

192,287 

31,000,000 

Barley  

2,067,776 

300,000 

5  000,000 

750,000 

COO  000 

Marigolds  

177,153 

Vetches  

218,551 

Total  

11.671,781 

59  350  000 

And  the  total  number  of  im- 

proved lands  in  gross,  etc. 

37,324,915 

113,032.614 

From  this  comparison  we  can  deduce  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  about  five  times  as  many  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, and,  if  the  same  skill  in  cultivating  and  sowing 
were  used,  should  be  able  to  maintain  five  times  the 
population,  and  that  without  having  resource  to  any 
more  wild  lands. 


UNI 


1902 


UNI 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  INTO  TITE  NATIONAL  TREASURY  FBOM  CUSTOMS,  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  DIRECT  TAXES,  AND 

S.vi.r.s  OK  1'rr.i.io  I.AM>S,  T<«;KTHKH  \VITU  THE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  PAYMENTS  ON 

ACCOUNT   OF  THE    PUIILIO    DEliT,   AND  FROM    TRUST   FUNDS,  FRACTIONS   EXCLUDED. 


Years. 

Customs. 

Internal 
and  direct 
Tuxes. 

Sales  of 
Land  and 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Aggregate 
of  Receipt!. 

Civil  List, 

tercnurse, 
and  Miscel- 
laneous. 

Military 
Establish- 
ment. • 

Naval 

Khtablish- 

Aggregate 
of  Kxpend- 
itures. 

Debt. 

Population. 

17S9-'91  

$4,3S«I,473 

$4,399,473 

$1,083,401 

$S35,ois 

$570 

$1,919,539 

$75,463,476 

4,1149,600 

1792.  .  .  . 

3,44:5,071 

$203,943 

3,052,014 

654,257 

1,223  594 

53 

1.877,904 

17,327,924 

4,173,024 

179::.... 

4,255,306 

::37,7iio 

4,593,012 

472,450 

1,237,620 

1,710,070 

30,352,634 

4,300,210 

1794.  .  .  . 

4,801,OC5 

274,090 

5,075,155 

705,598 

2,733,540 

61,409 

:;,5oo,5t7 

18,497,405 

4,431,972 

1795.  .  .  . 

5,588,461 

337,755 

5,926,216 

1,367,037 

2,573,059 

410,502 

80,747,587 

4,500,:i'J9 

17%.... 

0,507,9S3 

475,290 

'  $4836 

7,048,114 

772,485 

1,474,0(11 

274,734 

2,521,980 

83,762,172 

4,705,504 

17H7  

7,549,650 

575,491 

83,541 

8,968,488 

1,246,904 

1,194,055 

382,632 

82,064,479 

4,848,919 

1798.  .  .  . 

7,100,002 

044,:;5S 

11,963 

7,762,383 

1,111,038 

2,130,837 

1,381,348 

4,623,223 

79,228,688 

4,9%,7(I5 

1799 

0,010,449 

779,136 

7,389,585 

1,039,392 

2,532,693 

2,^5viv- 

6,480,167 

73  408  670 

5  148  994 

1800.... 

9,nsii,9:;3 

1,51:1,020 

444 

10,624,997 

1,337,613 

2,625,041 

3,448,710 

7,411,370 

82,976,294 

5*305'925 

1S01.... 

10,750,779 

1,582,377 

167,726 

12,500,882 

1,114,768 

1,755,477 

2,111,424 

4,981,669 

83,038,051 

5,473,407 

1802  

12,438,236 

828,464 

188,628 

13,455,323 

1,462,929 

1,353,589 

915.502 

3,737,080 

80,712,632 

5,040.170 

1S03.... 

10,479,41S 

2S7,o5D 

165,676 

10,932,153 

1,842,036 

944,958 

1,215,231 

4,002,825 

77,054,686 

5,824,398 

1804  

11,098,465 

101,139 

487,527 

11,637,231 

2,191,009 

1,072,017 

1,189,833 

4,452,859 

86,427,121 

6,008,246 

1805  

12,936,487 

43,631 

540,194 

18,508,81? 

3,768,588 

991,136 

1,597,500 

6^57,224 

82,312,150 

6,197.v.»7 

1806.  .  .  . 

14,6li7,69S 

75,865 

765,246 

15,508,809 

2,891,037 

1,540,431 

1,649,641 

6,081,109 

75,723,271 

6,393,534 

1807  

15,845,522 

47,784 

466,163 

16,359,469 

1,697,897 

1,564,611 

1,722,064 

4,984,572 

69,218,399 

6,595,346 

1803  

16,363,550 

27,370 

647,939 

17,038,859 

1,423,286 

3.196,985 

1,884,068 

6,504,339 

65,196,318 

6,803,528 

1809.... 

7,296,021 

11,562 

442,252 

7,749,835 

1,215,804 

3,771,109 

2,427,759 

7.  -11  4,072 

57,023,192 

7,018,282 

1810.  .  .  . 

8,583,309 

19,879 

696,549 

9,299,737 

1,101,145 

2,555,693 

1,054,244 

5,311,082 

53,173,217 

7,239,814 

1811  

13,313,223 

9,962 

1,040,238 

14,363,423 

1,367,291 

2,259,747 

1,905,506 

5,592,004 

48,005,588 

7,449,960 

1812... 

8,95S,77S 

5,762 

710,428 

9,674,968 

1,683,033 

12,187,040 

;;,!.'59,:;or 

17,829,499 

45,209,738 

7,000,200 

1813  

13,224,623 

8,561 

835,655 

14,063,339 

1,729,435 

19,906,362 

0,440,600 

28,082,397 

55,962,828 

7,883,729 

1814.... 

5,998,772 

3,882,432 

1,135,971 

11,017.225 

2,208,029 

20,608,366 

7,311,291 

30,127,636 

81,487,846 

8,117,710 

1S15 

7,282,942 

6,84H,733 

1,237,959 

15,411.634 

2,898,871 

15,394,700 

8,600,000 

26,953,571 

99,833,660 

S.353,338 

1816  ... 

36,306,875 

9,378,344 

1,717,985 

47,403,204 

2,989,742 

16,475,412 

3,908,278 

23,373,432 

127,334,934 

8,595,806 

1817  

26,283,348 

4,512,288 

1,991,226 

32,736,862 

3,518,937 

8,021,076 

3,314,598 

15,454,610 

123,491,965 

8,845,312 

ISIS  

17,176,385 

1,219,613 

2,606,565 

21,002,563 

3,835,839 

7,019,140 

2,953,095 

13,808,674 

103,466,634 

9,102,060 

1819  

20,283,609 

313,244 

3,274,423 

23,871,276 

3,067,212 

9,335,421 

3,847,040 

16,300,273 

95,529,048 

9,366,261 

1820  ... 

15,005,612 

137,847 

1,635,872 

16,779,331 

2,592,022 

0,154,518 

4,387,990 

13,134,530 

91,015,506 

9,63,3,131 

1821  

13,004,4-17 

98,377 

1,212,966 

14,315,790 

2,223,122 

5,181,114 

3,319,243 

10,723,479 

89,987,428 

9,920,600 

1822 

17,589,762 

88,617 

1,803,582 

19,481,961 

1,967,990 

5,635,187 

2,224,459 

9,827,642 

93,540,677 

10,211,348 

1823   ... 

19,088,433 

44,530 

910,523 

20,049,536 

2,022,094 

5,253,295 

2,503,706 

9,7s4,ir>r 

90,875,877 

10,510,618 

1824.  .  .  . 

17,878,326 

40,305 

934,418 

18,903,609 

7,155,303 

5,270,255 

2,904,532 

15,330,145 

80,869,778 

10,818,659 

1825  .. 

20,098,714 

28,102 

1,216,090 

21,342,906 

2,748,544 

5,692,831 

3,049,084 

11,490,459 

83,788,433 

11.135,727 

1826.... 

23,341,332 

23,228 

1,393,785 

24,763,345 

2,600,178 

6,243,236 

4,218,902 

13.062,316 

81,054,060  'ii;462,088 

1827.... 

19,712,283 

22,513 

1,495,045 

21,230,641 

2,314,777 

5,675,742 

4,  203,8  T8 

12i254,397 

73,987,357|ll,79S,013 

1828     .  . 

23,205,524 

19,671 

1,018,309 

24,243,504 

2,880,052 

5,701,203 

3,918,780 

12,506,041 

67,475,044 

12,143,783 

1829     . 

22,681,966 

25,833 

1,517,175 

24,224,979 

3,092,214 

6,250,530 

3,303,745 

12,651,489 

58,421,414 

12,499,687 

1330.  .  . 

21,922,391 

29,141 

2,329,350 

24,280,888 

3,228,410 

6,752,689 

3,239,429 

13,220,534 

43,565,400 

12,860,020 

1831... 

24,224,442 

17,440 

3,210,815 

27,452,697 

3,064,346 

6,943,239 

3,850,183 

13,863,768 

39,123,192 

13,234,931 

1832       . 

28,465,237 

18,422 

2,623,381 

31,107,040 

4,574,841 

7,982,877 

3,950,370 

10.514,  OSS 

24,322,235 

13,614,420 

1833 

29,032,509 

3,153 

3,907,032 

33,003,344 

5,051,789 

13,096,152 

3,901,357 

22,048*296 

7,001,099 

14,004,789 

1834] 

10,214,957 

4,216 

4,857,001 

21,076,774 

4,399,779 

10,064,428 

3,950,200 

18,420,407 

4,700,082 

14,406,350 

1835  

19,391,311 

14,723 

4,757.601 

34,163,635 

3,720,167 

9,420,313 

3,804,939 

17,005,419 

37,733 

14,819,425 

1830.  .  . 

23,409,940 

1,099 

4,877,180 

43,288,219 

5,388,371 

18,466,110 

5,800,763 

29,655,244 

37,513 

15,244,344 

1837.... 

11,169,290 

6,363,556 

18,032,846 

5,524,253 

19,417,274 

6,852,060 

31,793,537 

1,878,224 

15,081,447 

1838  

16,158,800 

3,214,184 

19,372,984 

5,066,703 

19,930,312 

5,975,771 

31,578,78t 

4,857,000 

10,131,037 

1839  

23,137,925 

7,261,113 

30,399,043 

4,994,562 

14,208,981 

6,225,003 

26,488,64T 

11,9S3,73S 

10,593,630 

1840.  .  .  . 

13,499,502 

3,494,350 

10,99;i,x5s 

5,581,878 

11,021,438 

6,124,450 

23,327,772 

5,125,078 

17,069,453 

1841.... 

14,4*7,217 

l,470,29r 

15,957,512 

6,490,331 

13,704,882 

6,001,077 

26,196,840 

0,737,398 

17,600,752 

1842.  .  .  . 

18,187,909 

1,456,053 

19,643,967 

0,775,625 

9,183,469 

8,397,243 

24,361,337 

15,028,486 

18,148,68! 

6moa.oflS43 

7,040,844 

1,013,43-2 

8,065,326 

2,867,239 

4,158,384 

3,072,718 

10,698,391 

20,898,953 

18,713,479 

lS44t.  .  . 

20,183,571 

2,320,948 

28,504,519 

5,231,747 

8,231,317 

6,496,991 

19,90ti,(i5r 

20,143,990 

19,295,971 

1845t... 

27,528,113 

2,241,021 

29,769,134 

5,008,20" 

9,533,203 

6,223,639 

21,370,049 

16,801,647 

1846t... 

20,712,608 

2,786,579 

29,499,24- 

0,783,000 

13,579,428 

6,450,802 

26,813,290 

24,250,495 

20,515,871 

lS47t.  .  . 

23,747,864 

2,598,926 

26,346,790 

6,715,854 

41,2S1,60( 

7,931,033 

59,451,177 

45,659,651 

21,154,444 

184St.  .  . 

31,757,070 

3,679,679 

35,436,750 

5,535,07(1 

27,820,163 

9,406,737 

42,811,970 

65,804,45! 

21,812,893 

1849t  .  .  . 

23,346,738 

2,727,608 

31,074,34" 

14,017,64(1 

17,290,930 

9,869,818 

57,631,66" 

04,704,693 

22,491,305 

18501-  .  .  . 

39,668,686 

3,707,112 

43,375,798 

14,839,725 

12,801,76-1 

7,923,313 

43,002,168 

64,228,288 

23,191,876 

1851t... 

49,017,563 

3,295,412 

52,312,979 

17,872,967 

11,811,793 

8,987,798 

48,005,879 

62,500,395 

23,873,717 

lS52t.  .  . 

47,339,326 

2,389,000 

49,728,386 

17,379,76 

13,424,075 

8,928,236 

46,007,896 

07,560,395 

24,575,604 

1853t... 

53,991,865 

2,405,709 

61.337,574 

17,175,797 

15,476,S2t 

10,891,640 

43,543,263 

56,336,157 

25,298,126 

1854t.  .  . 

64,224,19( 

9,325,514 

73,549,705 

25,907,372 

14,342,684 

10,768,192 

51,013,249 

44,975,450 

2(i.o41.X'.M 

1855)-... 

53,025,794 

11,978,130 

65,003,930 

24,183,487 

18,900,565 

13,231,341 

56.365,39! 

39,969,731 

26,807,521 

1856t... 

64,022,803 

9,S95,27S 

73,918,141 

25,274,33 

20,321,024 

14,077,047 

60,175,402 

30,903,910 

27.5'/5.oO-.i 

1857t... 

63,875,905 

4,755,008 

08,031,513 

27,531,92 

24,620,04!) 

12,720.850 

64,373,82" 

29,000.330 

28,406,974 

*  Including  Department  of  the  Interior  for  and  since  1850.     The  above  table  does  not  include  the  receipts  from  Loans 
and  Treasury  Notes,  nor  the  annual  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt.  t  1'or  the  year  ending  June  30. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOTTNT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  ON 
JULY  1,  1857,  THE  AMOUNT  PAID  AND  REDEEMED  SINCR, 
AND  THE  A.MOUNT  OUTSTANDING  NOVEMBER  17,  1857. 


Loans. 

Public  Debt 
July  1,  1857. 

Redeemed 

Outstanding 
Nov.  17,  1857. 

1842.  .  . 
1846  

»          Uts. 

3,497.0:il  '.'., 
84,000  00 
11.172,50000 
10,344,241  SO 
G,  489.  000  00 

*        Cts. 
614,27082 
•A  300  00 
1,759,950  00 
1,435,900  00 
23,000  00 

$          Cts. 
2,883,364  11 
8,700  00 
9,412,700  00 
8,903,341  80 
3,461,000  00 

1M7  

1848  

Texan  indemnity 

Texas  debt  
Olclfumledandl 
un  funded  debt] 
Treasury  notes.  . 
Total  Nov.,  1857. 

28,537,376  73 
300,629  99 

114,118  54 
108,261  64 

3,803,420  82 
31,661  57 

16000 

24,674,10591 
268,968  42 

114,118  54 
107,961  64 

29,060,386  90  |3,S95,232  39 

25,165,15451 

Commerce. — By   the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power, 


1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States;  2.  To  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  3.  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  4.  To  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United  States; 
5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  6,  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States;  7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 
8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors 


the  excl 
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the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and    and  thus  diffused  over  all  the  blessings  of  a  free,  act- 
discoveries  ;  9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  '  ive,  and  rapid  exchange  of  commodities,  upon  the  foot- 


Supreme  Courts ;  10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations;  11.  To  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water  :  12.  To  raise  and 
support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 
13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  14.  To  make 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ;  15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

Constitutional  Powers. — The  power  "to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce"  enabled  the  government  at  once  to 
place  the  whole  country  upon  an  equality  with  foreign 
nations ;  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  narrow  and 
selfish  policy  toward  us  ;  and  to  protect  our  own  com- 
mercial interests  against  their  injurious  competitions. 
The  power  to  regulate  commerce  "  among  the  several 
States,"  in  like  manner,  annihilated  the  causes  of  do- 
mestic feuds  and  rivalries.  It  compelled  every  State 
to  regard  the  interests  of  each  as  the  interests  of  all ; 


ing  of  perfect  equality.  The  words  being  general,  the 
sense  must  be  general  also,  and  embrace  all  subjects 
comprehended  under  them,  unless  there  be  some  obvi- 
ous mischief,  or  repugnance  to  other  clauses,  to  limit 
them.  In  the  case  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a 
limitation.  Commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic :  but  it 
is  something  more — it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations  and  parts  of 
nations  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regu- 
lating commerce  between  nations  which  shall  exclude 
all  laws  concerning  navigation ;  which  shall  be  silent 
on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  nation  into  the 
ports  of  another,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  buying  and  selling  or  barter.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  affirmed  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  at  all  times  been  understood  to  include  a 
power  over  navigation  as  well  as  over  trade,  over  in- 
tercourse as  well  as  over  traffic. — STORY'S  Familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITING:  THE  VALUE  OF  IRON,  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON,  AND  IRON  AND  STEEL,  STEEL,  SUGAR,  WINES,  AND 
ALL  FABRICS  OK  WHICH  WOOL,  COTTON,  SILK,  FLAX,  OB  HEMP,  is  A  COMPONENT  PAP.T,  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  TUB  YF.ARS  1847,  '48,  AND  '49,  AND  BRANDIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1853  AND  1857. 


Articles. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1856. 

1857. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Iron,  manufactures   of  iron,   and 
iron  and  steel  

i 

8,781,252 

1,126,458 
10,998,933 
15,192,875 
11,733,371 
5,154,837 
684,880 

*          ' 
12,526,854 

1,234,937 
15,240,883 
18,4-31,539 
14,543,634 
6.624,648 
'658,075 

'         * 

13,831,823 

1,227,138 
13,704,606 
15,754,841 
13,791,232 
5,907,242 
519,774 

i 

4,132,780 

194,688 
3,780,863 
3,911,677 
3,553,488 
1,184,665 
103,954 

$ 
22,041,939 

2,538,323 
31,961,793 
25,917,999 
30,226,532 
11,189,463 
253,730 
2,859,342 
6,796,058 
22,538,653 

1,335,247 
4,604,353 

1,978,344 
410,591 

1,191,019 

132,172 
I       53,821 
166,089,379 

$ 
6,587,975 

422,746 
8,835,366 
6,333,740 
7,604,846 
2,238,384 
50,746 
2,559,342 
2,718,423 
6,761,595 

333,811 
1,399,305 

593,503 

82,11S 

297,754 

33,04;. 
16,146 

47,168,850 

« 

23,320,497 

2,633,614 
31,286,118 
28,685,726 
27,800,319 
11,441,542 
519,582 
2,527,262 
4,274,205 
42,776,501 

1,530,246 
4,443,175 

1,918,988 
321,961 

1,129,754 

150,532 
59,957 
184,875,979 

$ 
6,905,019 

437,958 
8,633,566 
8,035,194 
7,1110,190 
3,288,999 
103,916 
2,527,262 
l,70:i,612 
12,832,950 

395,061 
1,332,952 

575,696 
64,392 

282,438 

39,133 

17,987 
54,282,931 

Cast,   shear,   German,   and  other 
steel  

Manufactures  of  wool  

"             cotton  

"             silk  

flax  

Brandies  

Wines  

9,877,212 

9,479,817 

8,048,900 

2,414,670 

Articles  of  which  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
flax,  or  hemp,  is  a  component 
part,  but  not  classed  with  either, 
viz.  : 

1,965,095 

2,456,652 

2,452,239 

613,072 

Embroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
and  linen  

676,404 

370,028 

653,222 
263,859 

537,590 
176,375 

176,277 
35,275 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles 
of  wear  

Laces,  thread,  and  inserting.?  

"    cotton  inserting^,  trimming*, 

398,514 

67,592 
54,809 
446 
68,884,057 

716,552 

239,526 
45,575 
502 
84,590,334 

663,991 

146,410 

34,378 
182 
78,667,928 

105,997 

30,60-2 
10,313 
54 
21,040,756 

Cordage,  untarred,  tarred,  and  ca- 
bles     .  . 

Seines  
Total  

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC.,  OF  THF.  UNITED  STATES  DURING 
THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1847,  '48,  '41,  '50,  '51,  '52,  '53,  '54,  '55,  '56,  AND  '57. 


Years. 

Product  of 

Raw 
Produce. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total  Value. 

The  Sea.- 

The  Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Manufactures. 

1847  

$3,463,033 

$5,996,073 

$63,450,383 

$7,242,086 

$53,415,848 

$10,351,364 

$2,102,838 

$2,620 

$150,637,464 

1849  

(.'.IS  l.liliM 

7,059,084 

37,781,446 

7,551,122 

61,998,294 

12,774,480 

1,058,320 

2,700,412 

132,904,121 

1S4'»  

2,547,654 

5,917,994 

38,858,204 

5,804,207 

66,396,967 

11,249,877 

935,178 

H56,874 

132,600,!  55 

1850  

2,824,818 

7,442,503 

26,547,158 

9,951,0-23 

71,984,616 

15,196,451 

953,004 

2,045,679 

136,040,912 

1851  

3,294,691 

7,847,022 

24,309.210 

9,219,251 

112,315,317 

20,136.967 

1,437,893 

18,069,580 

190,43:1,718 

1852  

2.282,342 

7,864,220 

26,378,872 

10,131,283 

87,965,732 

18,862,931 

1,545,767 

37,437.837 

192,3(iS,9S4 

1853  

3.279,413 

7,915,253 

33,463,573 

11,319,319 

109,456,404 

22,599,930 

1,835,264 

23,548,535 

213,417,697 

1854  

3,1164,069 

11,761,185 

07,1114,592 

10,010.04(1 

93,5')6,220 

26,841,411 

2,704,781 

3S,2:i4,5Gfl 

253,390,870 

1855  

3,516,894 

12,603,837 

42,507,476 

14,712,468 

88,143,844 

28,833,299 

2,373,317 

53,957,418 

240,708,553 

1356  

3,356,797 

10,694,184 

77,686,455 

12,221,'843 

128,382,351 

30,970,992 

3,125,429 

44,148,279 

310,580,330 

1857  

3,739,644 

14,699,711 

75,722,096 

20,260,772 

131,575,859 

30,805,126 

2,103,105 

60,078,352 

338,985,065 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  DURING  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1854,  1855,  1856, 
AND  1857  (AFTER  DEDUCTING  THE  RE-EXPORTATIONS),  AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DUTY  WHICH  ACCRUED  ON  EACH  DURING  THE 
SAME  PERIODS  RESPECTIVELY. 


Articles. 

1854. 

1855. 

1858. 

1857. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Woolens  

* 
31,119,684 

1 

8,629,180 
8,153,992 
11,631 
8,480.472 
3,431,397 
100.689 
253,195 
175,777 

1 
22,076,448 
15,742,923 
239,593 
23,945,274 
13,284,663 
55,458 
1,492,587 
893,825 

1 
6,088,157 
3,823,294 
47,919 
7,163,602 
3,985,399 
10.0.T7 
338.517 
268,147 

1 

30,705,161 
24,337,504 
233,735 
21,618,718 
21,295,154 
3,427 
1,954,317 
597,094 

8,478,552 
5,943,181 
40,747 
6,461,615 
6,338,540 
1,028 
390,863 
119,418 

« 

30,848,620 
28,114,924 
504,214 
23,320,148 
41,596,238 
411,662 
2,991,365 
769,486 

1 

8,504,131 
6,845,102 
100,843 
6,829,279 
12.478,871 
123,499 
598,273 
230,846 

Cottons  

32,477,106 
5't,824 
28,288,241 
11,604,050 
335,632 
1,290,975 
585,920 

Hempen  go  vis    

Iron,  and  manufactures  of  
Sugar  

Hemp,  unmanufactured  

Salt  

Coal  

Total  

105,762,014 

29,297,333 

77,930,771 

21,731,672|100,745,110 

27,829,952j  128,556,  657 

35,710,844 
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STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  TOE  VAMJE  OP  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  nuiKKiN  COUNTRIES,  FROM  JUNE  30,  1849,  TO  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Articles. 

1850. 

18(1. 

1S5J.                  1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1866. 

1857. 

\Vax                                        

118,055 
285,056 
2,260 

4S,:514 
268,201 

$ 
122,835 
219,533 
3,255 
36,084 
289,622 

$ 

91,419 

149,921 
3.267 
48,737 
323,941 

1 

113,602 
375.780 
10,230 
141,173 
329,381 

* 

87,140 
370,433 
12,257 
282,919 
809,965 

69,905 
520,46:) 
2,771 
384,144 
1,443,280 
101,836 
189,830 
17,281 
45,069 
1,186,732 
82,945 
803,960 
290,525 
177,914 
64,886 

1,111.349 
1,600,119 

1,052,406 
315,267 
358,051 
150,879 
14,298 
283,437 
39(5,439 
3,158,596 
690,766 
788,114 

2,613,655 
2,907,276 

336,250 

2,506 
34,002 
223,801 
32,119 
32,049 
10,850 
4,916 
8,441 
1,409,107 

36,045 
14.829 
36,405 
106,857 
207,213 
135,637 
163,096 
204,679 
14,279 
5,233 
163,546 

9,051 

806,119 
22,043 
35,203 
57,393 
4,014,432 

* 

74,005 
360,444 
1,476 
500,945 
1,329,151 
95,484 
154,630 
26,034 
45,086 
896,238 
161,232 
982,042 
370,259 
226,682 
31,249 

1,200,764 
1,829,207 
1,313,311 
367,182 
644,974 
311,495 
27,512 
286,980 
288,316 
3,585,712 
f  34,846 
1,066,294 

1,966,845 
4,616,264 

38^,200 

802 
25,233 

278,832 
66,696 
32,653 
8,385 
2,773 
5,989 
1,093,538 

5,765 
29,088 
67,517 
133,517 
202,502 
203,013 
217,179 
216,439 
13,610 
5,628 
102,376 

6,116 
831,724 
26,336 
32,457 
64,297 
3,55  1,613 

* 

•91,983 
363,206 
1,932 
1,248,234 
1,216,635 
120,011 

30,783 
43,732 
795,490 
92,499 
879,448 
476,394 
254,208 
45,222 

1,242,604 
1,458,553 
1,311,709 
286,163 
398,244 
190,699 
53,624 
397,313 
289,967 
4,i:;7,6S7 
607,054 
886,ii09 

1,735,635 
3,715,339 

614,153 

1,066 
33,687 
333,442 
34,256 
39,799 
7,324 
733 
6,846 
643,512 

2,119 
21,524 
52,747 
127,743 
277,647 
2-24,767 
223,320 
179,900 
5,622 
4,818 
111,493 

15,477 
665,480 

23,070 
37,748 
68,002 

3.292,722 

14,137 
11,182 
52,251 

220,741 

16,830 
16,915 
57,975 
145,410 

13,163 
12,220 
48,052 
152,837 

17,582 
20,443 
64,677 

362,960 

131,048 
16,945 
53,503 
1,084,321) 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
Lard  oil     

278,025 
95,722 
63,671 
20,893 

664,063 
643,832 
193,5.18 
51,357 
190,352 
75,103 
12,797 
154,210 
79,313 
1,677,792 
1>)5,000 
334,789 

606,631 
3,774,497 
17,405 
335,981 

1,183 
10,5)3 
207,632 
15,644 
23,937 
2,S27 
2,295 
3,395 

362,330 
199,421 
103,763 

30,100 

609,732 
1,143,547 
453.338 
52,054 
154,257 
61,424 
11,774 
215,652 
164.425 
1,875,621 
91,871 
351,535 

1,006,561 
5,571,576 
37,260 

625,803 

1,647 
6,376 
1,211,894 
23,096 
27,334 
8,257 
1,798 
12,260 

430,132 
172,445 
80,453 
47,937 

660,054 
1,316,622 
42S,70S 
62,903 
121,580 
89,316 
32,725 
113,624 
191.383 
1,993.807 
103,'039 
263,852 

926,404 
6,139,391 

34,713 
571,633 

5,463 
8,154 
250,228 
18,310 
28,833 
4,385 
1,088 
8,340 

714,556 
184,497 
91,261 

43,229 

631,362 
1,671,500 
673,703 
103,216 
1S«,04S 
119,729 
5,540 
181,998 
220.420 
2,097,234 
103,205 
327,073 

1,036,167 
6,926,435 
22,594 
733,648 

2,924 
13.860 
239,733 
53,685 
31,395 
6,612 
1,673 
6,183 

763,107 
244,633 
176,404 
53,311 

891,566 
1,551,471 
8:'6,555 
194,076 
212,700 
159,026 
26,874 
308,127 
459,775 
3,472,407 
'.•2.103 
454,739 

1,147,786 
4,130,149 
49,315 
423,085 

24,456 
55,261 
234,338 
34,525 
37,684 
9,501 
3,204 
11,653 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  

Hats                     

Tallow  candles  and  soap,  and  other 

Snuff  and  tobacco  

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes  

Salt  

Lead  

Iron    pig,  bar,  and  nails  

"      castings  

Copper  and  brass,  manufactures  of. 
Medicinal  drugs  

Cotton  piece  goods  : 

"      twist,  yarn,  and  thread  .... 
"      other  manufactures  of  
Hemp  and  flax  : 
"    cloth  and  thread  

"    bags  and  all  manufactures  of 
Wearing  apparel  

Billiard-tables  and  apparatus  
Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades 

Leather  and  morocco  (not  sold  per 

9,800 
3,140 
39,242 
21,634 

119,475 
99,6.)6 

13,309 

0,433 
71,401 
55.700 
153,912 
155,664 
109,834 
135,436 
27,823 
16,426 
41,449 

63,633 

18,617 

16,734 
47,781 
67,733 
217,809 
119,535 
85,369 
194,634 
23,420 
13,460 
57,240 

20,332 

6,443 
9,652 
32,250 
52,397 
142,604 
122,212 
83,020 
170,501 
22,983 
14,064 
47,623 

11,373 

17,018 
6,597 
33,012 
120,123 
187,335 
192,339 
121,823 
229,476 
30,750 
16,478 
88,327 

1,311,513 
442,333 
50,471 
23,673 
33,314 
4,972,084 

Fire-engines  and  apparatus  

Printing-presses  and  types  

Paper  and  stationery  

Paints  and  varnish  

67,5.17 
136,632 
13,590 
22,632 
34,510 

4,583 

Manufactures  of  tin  

Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead.  .  . 
Manufactures  of  marble  and  stone.  . 
Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry  

45,283 
10,370 
16,343 

3,869,071 

121,013 
12,207 
22,045 
3,793,341 

114.738 
15,035 
13,53.) 
2,877,659 

66,397 
27,143 
32,625 

3,783,700 

Articles  not  enumerated  

Total  

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion.  .  . 
Totals  

15,196,451 
2,046,679 

20,186,967 
18,069,580 

18,862,931 
37,437,837 

22,5'»9,930 
23,548,535 

•26,S4>,411 
38,234,566 

23,833,299 
53,957,413 

30,970,992 
44,148,279 

•29,0.r);i,'207 
60,078,352 

17,243,139 

38,256,547 

56,300,768 

46,148,465 

65,083,977 

32,790,717 

75,119,271 

89,731,619 

The  power  of  Congress  in  laying  taxes  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  States. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  property  without  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  other;  for  taxation  is 
but  taking  small  portions  from  the  mass  of  property, 
which  is  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  division.  In 
imposing  taxes  for  state  purposes,  a  State  is  not  doing 
what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress  is  not 
empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then, 
each  government  exercises  the  power  of  taxation, 
neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other.  But 
when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is  exer- 
cising the  very  power  which  is  granted  to  Congress, 
and  is  doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  do.  There  is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the 
power  of  taxation  and  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce.— STORY. 

Domestic  Trade. — And  first,  among  the  States.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  the  power  of  Congress  extends  to 
the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting  trade 
and  fisheries,  within  as  well  as  without  any  State, 


wherever  it  is  connected  with  the  commerce  or  inter- 
course with  any  other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations. 
It  extends  to  the  regulation  and  government  of  seamen 
on  board  of  American  ships,  and  to  conferring  privi- 
leges upon  ships  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States, 
in  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade.  It  extends  to 
quarantine  laws,  and  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks  of  the 
sea.  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vessels 
engaged  in  carrying  passengers,  and  whether  steam- 
vessels  or  of  any  other  description,  as  to  the  navigation 
of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  and  general  coasting  busi- 
ness. It  extends  to  the  laying  of  embargoes  as  well  on 
domestic  as  on  foreign  voyages.  It  extends  to  the 
construction  of  light-houses,  the  placing  of  buoys  and 
beacons,  the  removal  of  obstruction  to  navigation  in 
creeks,  rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and  the  establishment 
of  securities  to  navigation  against  the  inroads  of  the 
ocean.  It  extends  also  to  the  designation  of  a  particular 
port  or  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  commerce.  These  powers  have  been  actually 
exerted  by  the  National  Government  under  a  system 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early 
establishment  of  the  Constitution ;  and  they  have  con- 
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tinucd  unquestioned  unto  our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost 
range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to  that  of  their  ordinary 
application. 

Many  of  the  like  powers  have  been  applied  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  The  commercial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  has  also  been  employed  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibition ;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
retaliation  and  commercial  reciprocity;  sometimes  to 
lay  embargoes ;  sometimes  to  encourage  domestic  navi- 
gation, and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest,  by 
bounties,  by  discriminating  duties,  and  by  special 


preferences  and  privileges ;  and  sometimes  to  regulate 
intercourse  with  a  view  to  mere  political  objects,  such 
as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the  pressure  of  war, 
or  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutral  sovereignty.  In  all 
these  cases  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to 
the  National  Government  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  added,  that  Congress  have  also, 
from  the  earliest  perio/l  of  the  government,  applied  the 
same  power  of  regulating  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures, 
and  Congress  have  never  abandoned  the  exercise  of  it 
for  such  a  purpose. — STORY  on  the  Constitution. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUE  OP  FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE,  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RE-EXPORTED,  AND 
CONSUMED  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1821  TO  1S5T,  INCLUSIVE  ;  TI1E  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  AND  CONSUMPTION  PER  CAPITA. 


Years 

ending 

Value  of  foreign  Merchandise. 

Population. 

P.*  • 

|2L3 

sg§- 
5»° 

Imports  entered 
for  Consuinp- 
tion,  exclusive 
of  Specie. 

Domestic  Prod- 
uce exported, 
exclusive  of 
Specie. 

Foreign  Mer- 
chandise ex- 
ported, ex- 
clusive of 
Specie. 

Total  Exports, 
including 
Specie. 

Imported. 

Re-exported.  [  ^^nd*'1'1 

i 

$ 

I 

9  Cta 

$ 

I 

* 

$ 

Sept,  30,  1821 

62,585,724 

21.302,488 

41,283,236 

9,960,974 

4  14 

43,696,405 

43,671,894 

10,824,429 

64,974,382 

1822 

83,241,541 

22,286,202 

60,955,33: 

10,283,757 

5  92 

68,367,425 

49,874,079 

11,504,270 

72,160,281 

1823 

77,579,267 

27,543,622 

50,035,645 

10,606,540 

4  71 

51,308,936 

47,155,408 

21,172,435 

74,699,030 

1824 

80,549,007 

25,337,157 

55,211,850 

10,9211,323 

5  05 

53,840.567 

50,649,500 

18,322,605 

75,986,657 

1825 

96,340,075 

32,590,643 

63,749,432 

11,252,106 

5  66 

66,375,722 

66,809,766 

23,793,588 

99,535,388 

1826 

84,974,477 

24,539,612 

60,434,865 

11,574,88:) 

5  22 

57,652,577 

52,4')9,855 

20,440,934 

77,5H5,322 

182T 

79,484,068 

23,403,136 

56,080,932 

11,897,672 

4  71 

54,901,108 

57,878,117 

16,431,830 

82,324,827 

1828 

88,509,824 

21.5:15,017 

66,914,807 

12,220,455 

5  47 

66,975,475 

49,976,632 

14,044,608 

72,264,686 

1829 

74,492,527 

16,658,478 

57,S34,04't 

12,243,238 

4  61 

54,741,571 

55,087,307 

12,347,344 

72,358,671 

183f 

70,876,920 

14,387,479 

56,489,441 

12,566,020 

4  39 

49,575,009 

58,524,878 

13,145.857 

73,841,508 

1831 

103,191,124 

20,033,526 

83,157,5.18 

13,286,364 

6  25 

82,808,110 

59,218,583 

13,077,069 

81,310,583 

1832 

101,02!),266 

24,039,473 

76,989,793 

13,706,707 

5  61 

75,327,688 

61,720,529 

19,794,074 

87,176,943 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,822,735 

88,295,576 

14,127,050 

6  25 

83,470,067 

69,95(1,856 

15,577,876 

90,140,433 

1834 

126,521,332 

23,312,811 

103,208,521 

14,547,393 

7  09 

86,973,147 

80,623,662 

21,636,553 

104,336,973 

1835 

149,895,743 

20,504,495 

129,391,247 

14,967,736 

8  64 

122,007,974 

100,459,481 

14,756,321 

121,6  "3,577 

1836 

189,980,035 

21,746,360 

168,233,675 

15,388,079 

10  93 

158,811,392 

106,570,942 

17,767,762 

128,663,040 

1837 

140,981,217 

21,854,962 

119,134,255 

15,808,422 

7  53 

113,310,571 

94,280,895 

17,162,232 

117,419.376 

1838 

113,717,404 

12,452,7i)5 

101,264,609 

16.228,765 

6  23 

86,552,598 

95,560,850 

9,417,690 

108,486,616 

1839 

162,092,132 

17,414,525 

144,597,007 

16,649,108 

8  68 

145,870,816 

101,625,533 

10,626,140 

121,028,416 

1840 

107,141,519 

18,190,312 

88,951,207 

17,069,453 

5  21 

86,250,335 

111,660,561 

12,008.371 

132,085,946 

1841 

127,946,177 

15,469,081 

112,477,096 

17,612,507 

6  38 

114,770,309 

103,636,236 

8,181,235 

121,851,803 

1842 

100,162,087 

11,721,533 

88,440,541 

18,155,561 

4  87 

87,906,318 

91,799,242 

8,078,753 

104,611,534 

Julyl,    1S43 

64,753,799 

6,552,697 

58,201,102 

18,698,615 

3  11 

37,294,129 

77,686,354 

5,189,896 

84,340,430 

1844 

108,435,035 

11,484,867 

96,950,168 

19,241,670 

5  03 

96,390,548 

99,531,774 

6,214,058 

111,206,046 

1845 

117,254,504 

15,346,830 

101,907,734 

19,784,725 

5  15 

105,599,541 

98,455,330 

7,584,781 

114,646,606 

1846 

121,691,796 

11,346,623 

110,345,174 

20,327,780 

5  42 

110,048,859 

101,718,042 

7.865,206 

113,488,516 

184T 

146,545,638 

8,011,158 

138,534,480 

20,780,835 

6  60 

116,257,595 

150,574,844 

6,166.754 

158,648,022 

1848 

154,'.)98,92S 

21,128,010 

133,870,918 

21,413,800 

6  25 

140,651,902 

130,203,709 

7,986,802 

154,032,131 

1S41 

147,857,439 

13,088,865 

134,768,574 

21,956,945 

6  13 

132,505.168 

131,710,081 

8,641,691 

145,755,820 

1850 

178,133,318 

14,951,808 

163,180,510 

23,246,301 

7  02 

164,032,033 

134  900,233 

9,475,493 

151,8-8,720 

1851 

216,224.932 

21,698,293 

194,526,63'.) 

24,250,000 

8  02 

200,470,219 

178,620,133 

10,295,121 

218,388,011 

1852 

212,945,442 

17,281,332 

195,650,060 

24,500,000 

8  00 

195,072,695 

154,931,147 

12,037,043 

209,641,625 

1853 

267,978,647 

17,558,460 

250,420,187 

25,000,000 

10  00 

251,071,358 

189.869,102 

13,096,213 

230.452,250 

1854 

304,502,381 

24,850,194 

279,712,187 

25,750,000 

10  00 

275,955,893 

215,156  304 

21,648,304 

278,241,064 

1855 

261,468,520 

28,443,293 

233,020.227 

26,500,000 

8  79 

231,050,340 

192,751,135 

26,158,368 

275,156,840 

1850 

314,639,942 

16,378,578 

298,261,364 

27,400,000 

9  18 

2;'5,650,93S 

266,438,051 

14,781,372 

326,^64,908 

185T 

360,8:10,141 

33,975,617 

336,914,524 

28,500,000 

8  45 

333,511,295 

278,906.713 

14,917,047 

362,960.682 

Total  

5,307,803,299  708,396,122 

4,5J9,407,177 

4,497,824,633 

4,010,693,853 

502,119,56415,020,462,319 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY,  FROM  JULY  1,  1856,  TO  JUNE  30,  1857. 


States. 

TALDK    Of   EXPORTS. 

VALUI   0V   IMPORTS. 

American  Produce. 

Foreign  Produce. 

In  American 

Vessels. 

In  foreign 

Total. 

In  American 
Vessels. 

In  foreign 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

IVefrs'eei8Sn 

Total. 

Maine  

2,210,549 

283,009 
11,573,933 
542,205 
1,086,586 

181,637 
1,834 

14,998,126 
1,973 

* 
2,400,186 
1,834 
283,009 
26,572,051) 
544,178 
1,080,536 
119,197,301 
12,184 
7,014,512 
117,276 
13,405,393 
22,735 
7,234,330 
414,206 
16,127,434 
10,857,634 
3,268,552 
20,575,987 
91,538,371 
933,989 
1,437,223 
522,044 
1.555,096 
1,411,375 
12,210,719 
3,907 
25,8P5 
51,140 

* 

824,  -273 

* 
412,127 

1,316,400 

1,882,078 
988 
2,709,193 
35,916,647 
460,135 
1,064,819 
161,791,931 

i 
782,254 
16,568 

11,348,694 
25,357 
51,982 
74,701,554 
3,867 
3,600,171 

2,046,365 

326,607 
24,743 
299,170 
197,n24 
27,427 
91,360 
2,684,82.' 
136,7:i2 
100 
3,497 
218,490 
176,319 
4,978,349 

'  'l  ,554 

* 

2,664,332 
17,556 
2,709,193 
47,265,341 
515,492 
1,116,801 
236.493,485 
3,867 
17,855,249 
2,895 
10,581,208 
116,333 
1,530,151 
231,494 
2,019,786 
779,909 
321,099 
709,090 
24,891,967 
267,265 
1,018,558 
5,817 
326,325 
300,774 
9.137,414 
5,020 
3,717 

New  Hampshire  .  .  . 

305,461 

2,842,569 
8,173 
8,817 
12,381,414 

73l',3S4 
3,224",583 

365,461 
3,573,953 
8,173 

8,817 
15,605,997 

Massachusetts  
Rhode  Island  

New  York  

77,423,356 
10,013 
5,868,732 
117,276 
9,074,555 
22,735 
5,564,067 
389,512 
10,588,352 
6,116,174 
2,806,693 
14,400,506 
71,470,119 
173,965 
81,508 
385,108 
531,162 
989,270 
11,084,903 
3,907 
16,961 

41,773,945 
1,571 

1,145,780 

4,330,838 

1,670,263 
24,614 
6,639,082 
4,741,460 
401,859 
6,175,481 
20,068,252 
760,024 
1,405,715 
136,936 
1,053,934 
502,105 
1,125,816 

"  8',854 
51,140 

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

154,520 

15,400 

169,020 

14,255,078 
2,895 
8,534,843 
116,333 
1,203,547 
206,746 
1,720,616 
581,985 
293,672 
617,730 
22,207,145 
130,473 
1,018,453 
2,320 
107,835 
124,455 
4,159,065 
5,020 
2,163 

Maryland  

163,896 

137,046 

300,942 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia  

13,884 

1,495 

15,379 

North  Carolina  
South  Carolina  
Georgia  
Florida  

2,421 

10,543 

12,969 

Alabama  

231,336 

242 
125,155 

242 
356,491 

Ohio  

Michigan  

15,383 

15,383 

Wisconsin  

Illinois  

308 

308 

Texas  

California  

1,623,899 

601,283 

2,225,182 

Oregon  Territory  .  . 
Washingt.  Territory 
Minnesota  Territory 
Total,  1856-'57.  . 

232,815,826 

106,109,239  338,985,065]  18,620,663 

5,354,954 

23,975,617259,116,170 

101,773,971 

360,890,141 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  TUB  VALUE  OF  TUB  EXPORTS  OP  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  TUB  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  TUB  YEAH  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


PEODUOT  OF  Tint  SKA. 
Fisheries  : 
Oil,  spermaceti  

$1,2!' 
363,6<>5 
1,307,322 
84,917 
35,121 
570,348 
211,383 

$3,739,644 
14,699,711 

7.ViG'>,6.'54 
181,571 
20,200,772 
46,907 

605,555 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish  

Spermaceti  candles  

Fish,  dried  or  smoked  

Fish,  pickled  

PRODUCT  OP  TIIE  FOKEST. 
Wood: 
Staves  and  heading  

$2,055,980 
212,805 
4,170,686 
516,735 
638,406 
322,754 
3,158,424 

208,610 
1,544,572 
696,367 
58,331 
1,116,041 

$16,736,458 
$58,333,176 

Shingles  

Other  lumber  

Oak  bark  and  other  dye  

All  manufactures  of  wood  

Naval  Stores  : 

Kosin  and  turpentine  

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  

Ginseng  

PEODUOT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
Of  Animals  : 
Beef  

$1,218,348 
632,286 
624,807 
144,840 
593,084 
647,423 
2,805,867 
4,511,442 
5,144,195 
1!»,007 
5,525 
195,627 
171,189 
22,758 

Tallow  

H  ides  

Butter  

Pork  (pickled)                     .  .              .                                    

Lard  

Wool  

Hogs  

Horses  

Mules  

Sheep  

Vegetable  Food  : 
Wheat  

$22,240,857 
25,882,316 
5,184,666 
957,791 
115  828 

Flour  

Indian  corn  

Indian  meal  

680,108 
563,266 
205,616 
135,280 
77,048 
2,230,400 

liiseuit  or  ship  bread  

Apples  

Onions  

Kice  

Cotton  

$525 
330,166 
i:;0,oi2 
84,852 

Tobacco  

Hemp  

Other  agricultural  Products  : 
Flax-seed  

Brown  sugar  

Hops  

MANUFACTURES. 
Refined  sugar  

$368,206 
91,983 
1.932 
1,248,234 
1,216,635 
120,011 
108,003 
30,788 
26,733 
16,999 
54,144 
741.346 
879,448 
476,394 
180,714 
73,494 

677.3  ;s 
630,085 
11,686 
1,447,027 
3  8,244 
497,714 
813,995 
286,163 
190,699 
53,624 
53,390 

Wax  

Chocolate  

Spirits  from  grain  

Spirits  from  molasses  

Spirits  from  other  materials  

Molasses  

Vinegar  

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider  in  casks  

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider  in  bottles  

Linseed  oil  

Spirits  of  turpentine  

Household  furniture  

Coaches  and  parts,  and  railroad  cars  and  parts  

Hats  of  fur  or  silk  

Hats  of  palm-leaf  

Saddlery  

Trunks  and  valises  

Adamantine  and  other  candles  

Soap  

Snuff  

Tobacco,  manufactured  

Gunpowder  

Leather  

Boots  and  shoes  

Cables  and  cordage  .  .  . 

Salt  

Lead  

Iron,  pig  
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OP  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPOBTB,  ETC.— Continued. 


M  A  N  U  !•'  ACTI,  UKH  —  ('Ollt't  II  Hl'tt. 

$64,596 
27'.l,327 
289,967 
4,197,687 
607,054 
886,909 

$17,008,439 

9,838,485 
616,861 
219,816 
28,777,372 
31,300,980 
665,480 

3,292,722 
1,266,828 

Nails        .             .  .             .  .           

Copper  and  brasa,  and  manufactures  of  

Cotton  piece  Goods  : 

$1,785,686 
3,463,230 
252,109 
614,153 

$6,115,177 
1,066 
33,687 
333,442 
34,256 
39,799 
7,324 
733 
6,840 
2,119 
21,524 
52,747 
127,748 
277,647 
224,707 
223,320 
28,070 
15,477 
179,900 
5,622 
4.818 
111,403 
68,002 
331,125 
312,387 
92,499 
1,186,980 

Duck      

Brushes  of  all  kinds  

Billiard-tables  and  apparatus  

Umbrellas  and  parasols  

Morocco  and  leather  not  sold  by  the  pound    

Fire-engines  

Printing-presses  and  type  

Books  and  maps  

Paper  and  stationery  

Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf  (manufactures  of)  

Glass  

Tin  

Pewter  and  lead  

Marble  and  stone  

Bricks  and  lime  

India  rubber  boots  and  shoes  

India  rubber,  all  other  manufactures  of  

Lard  oil  

Oil-cake  

Coal  

Ice  

Gold  and  silver  coin  

Gold  and  silver  bullion  

Quicksilver  

Articles  not  enumerated  : 
Manufactured  

Raw  produce  

Total,  year  1856-'5T  

$338,985,065 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  or  THE  VALUE  OP  GOODS,  WARES,  AND 
MERCHANDISE,  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 
TUB  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Species  of  Merchandise. 

FREE  OP  DUTY.  Value. 

Animals  for  breed $48,345 

Bullion : 

Gold 151,585 

Silver 335,114 

Specie : 

Gold 6,503,051 

Silver 5,472,049 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections 

of  antiquities 247 

Models  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 

arts 2,997 

Teas 5,757,860 

Coffee 22,386,879 

Copper : 

In  plates  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels. .  351,311 

Ore 1,440,314 


62,172 
20,156 
93,002 
3,24') 
748,372 
53,714 
90,168 

413,780 

85,459 

386,504 


Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Adhesive  felt  for  sheathing  vessels 

Paintings  and  statuary  of  American  artists 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  etc 

Sheathing  metal 

Platina,  unmanufactured 

Plaster,  unground 

Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of 
emigrants  and  citizens  dying  abroad 

Old  junk  and  oakum .- 

Garden  seeds,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc 

Articles  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  brought 
back  1,201,476 

Guano 279,026 

Articles  specially  imported  for  philosophical  soci- 
eties, colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  schools, 
etc 61,074 

All  other  articles  not  subject  to  duty 20,781,411 

Total $66,729,306 

MERCHANDISE  PAYING  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 
Manufactures  of  Wool : 

Piece  goods,  including  wool  and  cotton $11,009,605 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk,  and 
Bilk  and  cotton 2,246,351 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS — Continued. 

Species  of  Merchandise.  Value. 

Manufactures  of  Wool : 

Blankets $1,630,973 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 1,740,829 

Worsted  piece  goods,  including  cotton  and 

worsted 11,365,669 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 192,147 

Manufactures  not  specified 693,640 

Flannels 105,779 

Baizes  and  bookings 119,835 

Carpeting : 

Wilton,  Saxony,  Aubusson,   Brussels,  Tur- 
key, treble  ingrained,  Venetian,  and  other 

ingrained 1,784.196 

Not  specified 397,094 

Manufactures  of  Cotton  : 

Piece  goods 21,441,082 

Velvets 678,294 

Cords,  gimps,  and  galloons ,  213,824 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 3,210,287 

Twist  yarn  and  thread 1,401,153 

Hatters'  plush,  of  silk  and  cotton 11,473 

Manufactures  not  specified 1,729,613 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  feilk  : 

Piece  goods 22,067,369 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 839,299 

Sewing  silk 211 ,723 

Hats  and  bonnets 151,192 

Manufactures  not  specified 4,442,522 

Floss 30,612 

Raw 953,734 

Bolting-cloths 57,602 

Silk  and  worsted  piece  goods 1. 580,246 

Goats'  hair  or  mohair  piece  goods 503,993 

Manufactures  of  Max : 

Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached 9,975,333 

Hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames 6,912 

Manufactures  not  specified 1,459,'29'2 

Manufactures  of  Hemp : 

Ticklenburgs,  Osnaburgs,  and  burlaps 130,864 

Articles  not  specified 360,469 

Sail  duck,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Ravens 14,180 

Cottou  bagging 14,069 

Clothing : 

Ready-made 347,471 

Articles  of  wear 1,571,517 
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STJMMABT  STATEMENT  OF  IMPOSTS— Continued. 

Description  of  Merchandise.  Value. 
Laces : 

Thread  and  inserting* $321,981 

Cotton  inserting,  trimmings,  laces,  braids, 

etc 1,129,754 

Embroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen 4,443,115 

Floor-cloth,  patent,  painted,  etc 9,524 

Oil-doth  of  all  kinds 34,T61 

Lasting  and  mohair  cloth  for  shoes  and  buttons  .  99,034 

Gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags 2,139,793 

Matting,  Chinese  and  other,  of  flags,  etc 207,587 

Hats,  Caps,  Bonnets,  Flats,  Braids,  Plaits,  etc.  : 

Of  leghorn,  straw,  chip,  grass,  etc. 2,240,928 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel : 

Muskets  and  rifles 61,170 

Fire-arms  not  specified 541,175 

Side  arms 5,2!)4 

Needles 250,320 

Cutlery 2,140,824 

Other  manufactures  and  wares  of,  not  speci- 
fied   4,475,545 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire 6,168 

Nails,  spikes,  tacks,  etc 1SS,756 

Chain  cables 293,124 

Mill  saws,  cross-cut,  and  pit  saws 47,297 

Anchors  and  parts  thereof 32,980 

Anvils  and  parts  thereof 67,926 

Iron,  bar 4,423,935 

Rod 809,1101 

Hoop 324,675 

Sheet 1,082,389 

Pig 1,001,742 

Old  and  scrap 111.6SO 

Kailroad 7,455.596 

Steel— cast,  shear,  and  German 1,775,292 

All  other 858,322 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  Copper : 

In  pigs,  bars,  and  old 1,659,513 

Wire 681 

Braziers' 1,355 

Copper  bottoms 4,390 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 166,704 

Eoda  and  bolts 20 

Nails  and  spikes 1,723 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of  Brass  : 

In  pigs,  bars,  and  old 18,153 

Wire 4,863 

Sheet  and  rolled 68 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 199,928 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  Tin  : 

In  pigs  and  bars 1,023,210 

Plates  and  sheets 4,789,538 

Foil 21,426 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 31,922 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of  Lead  : 

Pig,  bar,  sheet,  and  old 2,305,768 

15,437 

128 

2,076 

3,874 

570 


Shot 

Pipes  

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 
Pewter,  old 

Manufactures  of 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of  Zinc : 

In  pigs 


Nails 

Spelter 

Manufactures  of  Gold  and  Silver  : 

Epaulets,  wings,  laces,  galloons,  tresses,  tas- 
sels, etc , 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of 

Gems,  get 

otherwise 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Glaziers'  diamonds 


44,764 

546,250 

2,453 

447,812 


40,438 

29,509 

503,653 

4,437 

390,357 

78,131 

898 


Clocks 79. 1 47 

Chronometers 10,442 

Watches,  and  parts  of 3,823,1139 

Metallic  pens 108,661 

Pens,  in  packs  and  otherwise 56,110 

Buttons,  metal 13,178 

All  other  and  button  moulds 912,871 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of  Glass  : 

i-ilvered 243,762 

Paintings  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  colored. . .  33,783 

Polished  plate 525,061 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 142,904 

Glassware,  cut 112,940 

"           plain 79,738 

Watch  crystals 32,170 

Bottles 39,225 

I  "emijohns 30,399 

Window  glass,  broad,  crown,  and  cylinder. .  041,093 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of  Paper : 

\\  riling  paper 343,240 

ng  curds 17,281 

:  -mache,  articles  and  wares  of 33.943 

Paper-hangings 254,591 

Paper  and  fancy  boxes 36,900 


SITMMABY  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS — Continued. 


Description  of  Merchandise. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of  Paper  : 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  not  specified  . .  178,228 

Blank  books 18.884 

Parchment 5,750 

Printed  Books,  Magazine?,  etc.  : 

In  English 663,597 

In.other  languages IT'.'.i^t 

Periodicals  and  illustrated  newspapers 30,497 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  course  of 

republication 326 

Engravings 182,069 

Mathematical  instruments 34,9-25 

Musical  instruments 404,374 

Daguerreotype  plates 10,968 

Ink  and  ink  powders 47,734 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  Leather : 

Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and  upper 1,606,453 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed 809, -JTI! 

Skivers 68,194 

Boots  and  shoes 127,651 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children 1,559,332 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 45D,161 

Wares — China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and  atone. . .  4/i:;7.iT>  t 

Plated  or  gilt ]6u. >•_>  t 

Japanned 46,333 

Britannia 8,984 

Silver-plated  metal 1,993 

Silver  or  plated  wire 2,948 

Saddlery — common,  tinned  or  japanned 

Plated,  brass,  or  polished  steel 195,164 

Furs — undressed  on  the  skin 518,792 

Hatters'  furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on 

the  skin 1,572, 388 

Dressed  on  the  skin 214,4'  '5 

Manufactures  of  fur 49,955 

Wood,  manufactures  of : 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture 47,696 

Cedar,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin-wood. . . .  15,185 

AVillow IT 

Other  manufactures  of 39 1, 1 7'J 

Wood,  unmanufactured  : 

Cedar,  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  518,251 

Willow 41,773 

Fire-wood  and  other,  not  specified 29,457 


Dye-wood  in  stick  . 
Bark  of  the  cork-tree — corks 

Unmanufactured 

Ivory — manufactures  of 

Unmanufactured 

Marble — manufactures  of  ... 

Unmanufactured 

Burr  stones 

Quicksilver 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Black-lead  pencils 

Slates  of  all  kinds 


806,043 

zoa.wra 

17,899 

17,239 
507,483 
25,253 
201,978 
111,211 
961 

283,968 
83,089 
96,176 

Raw  hides  and  skins 10,010,090 

Boots  and  shoes  other  than  leather 30,525 

India  rubber — manufactures  of 180,585 

Unmanufactured 

Hair — manufactures  of 129,571 

Unmanufactured 453.705 

Grass  cloth 43,804 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades  of  silk  and 

other C5,360 

Unmanufactured  Articles : 

Flax-seed  or  linseed 3,003,824 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats'  hair  or  mo- 
hair    575 

Wool 2,125,744 

Wrines  in  Casks  : 

Burgundy 21,627 

Madeira 65,830 

Sherryand  St.  Lucar 364,!'i>'> 

Port  t 

Claret <" 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canary 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 4,704 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean. 133,894 

Austria  and  other  of  Germany 27.25t» 

Red  wines  not  enumerated 

White  wines  not  enumerated - 

Wine  in  Bottles  : 

Burgundy 7,064 

Champagne 1,148,409 

Ala.leira 2,734 

Sherry 11. 139 

Port.. 10,837 

Claret 365,807 

All  other 273,242 

Spirit-*,  foreign  distilled  : 

I'.randv 2,527,262 

From  grain 1,125,160 

From  other  materials 218,907 

Cordials 92,396 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter— in  casks 221,290 

In  bottles 62S,550 

Honey 202,436 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  IMPOETS— Continued. 

Description  of  Merchandise.  Value. 

Molasses $8,259,175 

Oil  and  Bono  of  foreign  KMiing  : 

Spermaceti 413 

Whale  and  other  fish 1T,280 

Whalebone 252 

Oil— olive,  in  casks 74,028 

"    in  bottles 347,396 

Castor 102,502 

Linseed 958,200 

Rape-seed  and  hemp-seed 1 1,601 

Palm 337,881 

Neat's-foot  and  other  animal 153 

Essential  oils 146,872 

Tea  and  coffee  from  places  other  than  those  of 
their  production,  and  not  excepted  by 
treaty  stipulations  : 

Teas 17,315 

Coffee 39,879 

Cocoa 187,016 

Sugar— brown 42,614,604 

White,  clayed,  or  powdered 86,820 

Loaf  and  other  refined 68,906 

Candy 1,887 

Sirup  of  sugar-cane 4,284 

Fruits— almonds 209,C()5 

Currants 151,418 

Prunes 108,994 

Pluma 118,05:* 

Figs  212,207 

Dates 17,048 

Raisins 937,460 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes 640,544 

Other  green  fruit 151,587 

Preserved  fruit 102,557 

Nuts 183,144 

Spices— Mace 26,754 

Nutmegs 254,037 

Cinnamon 18,865 

Cloves 65,332 

Pepper,  black 279,287 

"       red 2,460 

Pimento 241,503 

Cassia 201,883 

Ginger,  ground 32 

"       root 44,123 

Camphor — crude 56,314 

Kefined 34 

Candles — wax  and  spermaceti 9,667 

Stearin 62,187 

Cheese 143,821 

Soap — perfumed 51,507 

Other  than  perfumed 139,926 

Tallow 12,507 

Starch 6,6;)5 

Arrow-root 25,751 

Butter 18,654 

Lard 420 

Beef  and  pork 2,614 

Hams  and  other  bacon 7,204 

Bristles 289,581 

Saltpetre— crude 1,166,463 

Kefined,  or  partly  refined 362 

Indigo 1,010,509 

Woad  or  pastel 1,201 

Cochineal 440,707 

Madder 1,375,472 

Gums— Arabic,  Senegal,  etc 143,380 

Other  gums 456,432 

Borax 94,844 


SUMMAIIY  STATEMENT  ov  IMPORTS—  Continued. 

Description  of  Merchandise.  Value. 

Copperas $6,446 

Verdigris 9,690 

Brimstone — crude 152  330 

Rolled 12,305 

Chlorid  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder 320,895 

Soda  ash 1,084,021 

Soda,  sal 86,483 

Soda,  carbonate  of 424,024 

Barilla 31,018 

Sulphate  of  barytes 48,567 

Acids,  acetic,  etc 78,271 

Vitriol— blue  or  Roman 5,834 

Oil  of 98 

Sulphate  of  quinine 249,964 

Licorice — root 42,091 

Paste 392,552 

Bark— Peruvian  and  Quilla 386,252 

Other 258,605 

Ivory  and  bone  black 289 

Opium 463,452 

« lue 23,571 

Gunpowder 9,683 

Alum 24,536 

Tobacco — unmanufactured 1,358,835 

Snuff 2,626 

Cigars 4,221,096 

Manufactured,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars  .  18,898 

Paints — dry  ochre 16,253 

Red  and  white  lead 113,075 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 29,169 

Litharge 17,721 

Sugar  of  lead 55,795 

Cordage— tarred  and  cables 92,099 

Untarred 64,433 

Twine  and  seines 59,957 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 423,533 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India 2,353,891 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  etc. 334,328 

Codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax 92,520 

Flax,  unmanufactured 220,738 

Rags  of  all  kinds 1,448,125 

Salt 2,032,583 

Coal 772,663 

Breadstuffs — wheat 909 

Barley 3,068 

Oats 110 

Wheat  flour 477 

Rye-meal 2,070 

Oat-meal 559 

Potatoes 87,572 

Fish,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled  : 

Dried  or  smoked 96,607 

Salmon 3,949 

Mackerel 144 

Herrings  and  shad 49,21r! 

All  other 4,633 

Value  of  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding abstract : 

At    5  per  cent 1,374,024 

At  10  per  cent 646,010 

At  15  per  cent 1,698 

At  20  per  cent 3,604,767 

At  25  per  cent 183,493 

At  30  per  cent 2,264,045 

At  40  per  cent 541,815 

Paying  duties $294,160,835 

Free  of  duty 66,729,300 

Total $300,890,141 


Commercial  Regulations  of  the  United  States,  compiled 
from  General  Regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  from  other  official  Authorities. — Vessels  belonging  to 
the  following  nations  are  admitted,  under  the  provisions 
of  law,  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  or  conven- 
tions, into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same 
terms  as  American  vessels,  with  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  their  own  or  any  other  country : 

Argentine  Confederation,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Chili,  (Denmark,*)  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
New  Granada,  Guatemala,  Hanover,  Hanse  Towns 
(Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck),  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin,  Netherlands,  Oldenburg,  Peru,  Prussia,  Russia, 
San  Salvador,  Sardinia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tuscany, 
Two  Sicilies,!  Venezuela. 


*  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  ex- 
pired on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1856. 

t  By  decree  of  December  18,  1854,  equality  with  the  na- 
tional flag  is  offered  by  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
the  vessels  of  such  nations  as  reciprocate  the  favor.  This 
equality  applies  to  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 


Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations,  with 
which  the  United  States  have  reciprocal  treaties  on 
the  footing  of  "  the  most  favored  nations,"  or  with 
which  reciprocity  exists  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  24th  day  of  May,  1828,  are  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms,  as  re- 
spects tonnage  or  navigation  duties,  as  American  ves- 
sels, with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own  or 
any  other  country :  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Mus- 
cat, Ottoman  empire.  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Rights  of  Commerce. — "As  the  end  of  the  law  of 
nations  is  the  happiness  and  general  perfection  of  the 
general  society  of  mankind,  it  enjoins  upon  every  na- 
tion fhe  punctual  observance  of  benevolence  and  good- 
will, as  well  as  of  justice  toward  its  neighbors.  They 
ought  to  cultivate  a  free  intercourse  for  commercial 
purposes,  in  order  to  supply  each  other's  wants  and 
promote  each  other's  prosperity.  The  variety  of  cli- 
mates and  productions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  facility  of  communication  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  the  ocean,  invite  to  a  liberal  commerce,  as  agreea- 
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ble  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  extremely  conducive  to 
national  amity,  industry,  and  happiness.  The  numer- 
ous wants  of  civilized  life  can  only  be  supplied  by  mu- 
tual exchange  between  nations  of  the  peculiar  produc- 
tions of  each  ;  and  who  that  is  familiar  with  the  En- 
glish classics  has  not  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  de- 
scription of  the  extent  and  blessings  of  English  com- 
merce, which  Adclison  has  given  with  such  graceful 
simplicity  and  such  enchanting  elegance  in  one  of  the 


Spectator's  visits  to  the  Royal  Exchange !  But  as  ev- 
ery nation  has  the  right,  and,  if  disposed  to  exercise  it, 
of  judging  for  itself  in  respect  to  the  policy  and  extent 
of  its  commercial  arrangements,  the  general  freedom 
of  trade,  however  reasonably  and  strongly  it  may  be 
inculcated  in  the  modern  school  of  political  economv, 
is  but  an  imperfect  right,  and  necessarily  subject  to 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  each  nation  may 
think  proper  to  prescribe  for  itself." — KKXT'S  Comm. 


STATISTICAL  Visw  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXHIBITING  THE  VAT.TTE  OF  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FEOM 

EACH   FOREIGN    COUNTRY,    AND   TUB   TONNAGE   OF   AMERICAN   ANI>   FOREIGN    VESSELS    ARRIVING   FROM    AND   DEPARTING   TO 
EACH  FOREIGN    COUNTRY   DURING   THE   YEAR   ENDING  JtJNE  30,  1S5T. — [OFFICIAL.] 


-      Value  of  Exports. 

Value  of  Im- 
ports. 

American  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Tonnage. 

Countries. 

Domestic 
Produce. 

Produce. 

Totnl. 

Entered 
the  United 
Stntes. 

Cleared 
from  the 
U.  States. 

KnUied 

tlic  rnileil 

Stfllr.". 

Cleared 

from  the 
tl.  States. 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  . 
{ussia  on  the  Black  Sea  

t 

4,356,836 
61.174 
20,057 
28,775 
30,788 
1,373,306 
76,405 
234  52!) 

171,465 

'26,212 
57,362 
14,311 
27,120 
3,528 

4,523,301 
6'.),174 
46,26.) 
86,137 
45,0:»9 
1,400,426 
79,933 
234,521) 
1,516,6<:5 
3,854,215 
11,443,995 
255 
4,107,877 
386,296 
349,832 
233,515 
5,644,326 
177,6'.)0,15-2 
4,704,018 
3,451,614 
617,379 
3111,477 
16,574,895 
7,687,587 
5,084,918 
460,352 
1,009,594 
687,745 
3,440,684 
977,937 
36,25)2,951 
1,946,030 
170,773 
731,143 
85,447 

1,435,394 
43,626 

12,684 

25,498 
591 

1,888 

527 

2,716 

'"280 
2,440 
1,884 

"2'.i  13 
9,167 

46,451 
87,919 

26',282 
485 
806 
1,420 
14,864 
388,793 
49,4-22 
99,690 
870 
960 
1.104,650 
461,245 
24,970 
3,556 
4,387 
1,835 
5,587 
6,375 
20,500 
9,061 
4,597 
1,906 

196 
10,075 
67,687 
1,090 
1,472 
14,293 
3,550 
19,06) 
698 
645 
1,682 
6,087 

'  3,119 
1,046 
469 

Russian  Possessions  in  North  America 

40,400 
66,127 
744,812 
12,082 
3,809 
281,559 
4,647,413 
10,723,523 
248 
2,469,762 
518,254 
374,461 
1,287,399 
5,060,311 
123,473,52!) 
7,216,111 
113,453 
43,958 
114,477 
18,291,834 
3,832,462 
2,653,698 
435,030 
818,353 
698,275 
65,632 
10,766,214 
44,718,773 
3,074,054 
95,049 
59,689 
53,293 

2,239 
004 
6,701 
1,661 

15',913 
7,064 
30,346 

20",805 
8,861 
8,024 
7,575 
86,970 
1,047,046 
31,335 
2.710 
2^25 
14,017 
1,240,159 
138,640 
75,690 
6,413 
9,368 
8,965 
3,015 
109,030 
192,190 
31,014 

'  (5,553 
1,298 

1,890 
949 
3,432 
1,718 

£83 
21,834 
7,266 
31,470 
245 
25,207 
8,051 
6,856 
7,191 
40,162 
911,183 
33,982 
23,406 
7,906 
2,023 
1,133,584 
319,985 
106,361 
6,523 
16,372 
19,329 
47,231 
63,337 
228,776 
25,313 
1,835 
20,538 
3,147 
618 

28,611 
21,005 
3,749 
15,579 
590,241 
37,633 
19,347 
814 
2,662 
3,589 
15,852 
2,567 
315 
5,334 

1,606 

'  V',345 
95 
538 
6,141 
50,359 
115,485 
147 
10,062 
774 
1,374 
507 
16,715 
344,889 
68,825 
16,575 
6,133 
2,648 
1,105,356 
382,712 
34,134 
2,122 
3,716 
573 
1,859 
4,754 
36,993 
7,780 
2,132 
4,828 

"  5,197 
29,697 
1,811 
1,7« 
61,308 

11.01-. 

4,009 
MM 
785 
90S 
1,808 
5,739 

20',339 
2,118 
294 

470 
182 

I  >anfch  West  Indies     

1,419,018 

3,199,7D8 
ll,082t10I 

97,677 
654,417 
361,888 
255 
127,244 
16,779 
6,104 
108,159 
1,950,6:8 
3,162,131 
32,181 
1,000 
53,065 
30,992 
3,550,187 
776,13-2 
52,863 
34,!)73 
5,618 
7,910 
143,553 
113,03:) 
932,523 
88,024 
33,212 
1,364 
1,000 

Holland                    

3,980,633 
369.517 
343,728 
125,356 
3,6  3,628 
174.52S-,021 
4;  671,837 
3,460,614 
564,314 
238,485 
13,024,708 
6,911,405 
5,  03  ?,055 
425,379 
1,003,976 
679,835 
3,297,131 
864,898 
35,360,428 
1,853,012 
137,561 
729,779 
84,447 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Malta               

Dther  British  North  Am.  Possessions  . 
British  West  Indies    

British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

British  Australia  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

France  on  the  Mediterranean  
French  North  American  Possessions  .  . 
French  West  Indies  

French  East  Indies  

French  Possessions  in  Africa  

553 
33,118 
27,229 
3,220 
27,729 
684,937 
59,172 
7,549 
651 
1,601 
3,916 
9,958 
18,593 

6b',484 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

2,962,097 
7,715,907 
39,027 
66,133 
n,37.»,5S2 
1,783.429 
1,619,057 
52,204 
63,108 
62,97.' 
3,057,901 
337,400 

13,832 
11,211 
915 
171,479 
5,543,861 
152,045 
16,388 
6S4 
1,395 
17,751 
77,567 

2,975,979 
7,727,118 
89,042 
237,612 
14,923,443 
1,935,474 
1,635,445 
52,888 
64,503 
80,723 
3r135,488 
337r400 

692,982 
2,050.034 
44J065 
3,653,763 
45,243,101 
5,748,600 
422,836 
34,114 
25,905 
50,859 
217,287 
1,755,002 
54,672 
1,575,953 
396,562 
25,803 
11,179 
36,533 
7,405 
724,445 
106,158 
1,521,665 
2,290,242 
109,874 
6,985,867 
288,060 
8,468,166 
3,860,513 
21,460,733 
j«!8,2}>7 
2,784,473 
3,742,439 
•Jos.  7  (7 
15,808 

-.MM,  IK; 
8,;tM;,!m-2 

5,660 
748 
107,186 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

Canary  Islands  

Philippine  Islands  

Cuba  

Porto  Rico  

Portugal     

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  

Azores    

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies  

1.013,951 
1^130,217 
1,042,848 

58,969 
252,727 
29,889 

1,152,920 
1,382,944 
1,072,737 

Austria  

6,322 
2,093 

11,15-2 
5,029 

•'  777 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  

Ionian  Republic  

Greece  

Turkey  in  Europe  

187,975 
331,506 
28,163 
2,308,165 
2,216,147 
42,283 
3,017,640 
116,23! 
l,770,20f 
1,360,148 
5,268,166 
976,370 
1,203,8T6 
2,473,228 
441,733 
34,546 
803,084 
2,019,900 

7,389 
70,776 

176,581 
319,517 
2,066 
597,566 
20,722 
267,430 
67,430 
277,041 
29,802 
111,481 
433.957 
58,199 
2,631 
144,349 
2,375,230 
642 

'21,010 

195,364 
410,282 
28,163 
2,484,746 
2,535,  >64 
44,349 
3,615,206 
137,021 
2,037,689 
1,427,578 
5,545,207 
1,006,17] 
1,313,807 
2,907,185 
507,983 
37,176 
'.147.4::: 
4,395,130 
64-2 
72,987 
517,268 
39,509 

Turkey  in  Asia  

9,952 
14,824 

4,774 

320 

2,783 

'"742 
4,121 
918 
14,564 
502 
1,743 
2,083 
3,186 
2,027 
1,605 
11.067 
6,462 

'"187 
9,430 

'  M96 

Egypt  

355 
22,010 
35,976 
1,980 

35,508 
34,779 
124,S09 
17,703 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

878 

7,454 
l,!M)f 
lo,;,-,r 
141 
2,374 
3,408 
18,349 
•241 
496 
7,207 
1,577 

'"isr 

6,987 
184 
1,112 

Hayti  

53,104 
1,504 
27,291 
87,901 
136,232 
•24.!  i'2l 
108.909 
8,989 
16,876 
14,372 
198,031 
69B 
16,74-2 
57,042 

'  V,i';ix 
43,747 

San  Domingo  

Mexico  

Central  Republic  
New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

84,712 
22,412 
96,680 
42,727 
08,698 
1,868 
16,951 
!Y.I,r>4<) 

'  V.354 
6T.98S 
231 

Uruguay,  or  Ciaplatine  Republic  
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic. 
Chili  

IVru  
Ecuador  

Sumlwich  Islands  .  .  . 

China  .  .  . 

Other  ports  in  Asia 

Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Whale-fisheries  

7-'.!  S7 
•t  ii.-2.r.*, 
29,60! 

Uncertain  places  
Total,  year  1856-'5T  

-.06523,975,617 

30-2,96(1,682 

360,890,141 

4,721,370 

4,r>si,iji'.' 

2,464,946 

2,49(1,170 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  FOBEIQN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITBTD  STATES  FOB  Tire  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDINO  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Value  of  Merchandise  from  each  Country. 

Free  of  Duty. 

Paying  Duty. 

Total. 

In  American 
Veueli. 

In  foreign 

Vessels. 

Krom  the  Domin- 
ions of  each  Power. 

Russia  on  the.  Baltic  and  N.  Seas 

$55,830 

$1,379,564 
43,636 
40,888 

66,127 
744,580 
10,017 
3,809 
234,863 
4,601,085 
10,540,403 
248 
2,248,378 
510,952 
373,061 
453,570 
5,010.676 
117,712,517 
7,163,041 
103,135 
41,702 
110,053 
691,037 
136,647 
2,225,889 
378,073 
816,871 
687,249 
31,391 
10,341,806 
42,686,364 
3,022,667 
94,844 
8,014 
22,882 
689,290 
2,023,727 
44,005 
3,590,546 
44,217,911 
5,738,172 
415,888 
34,106 
11,371 
17,205 
216,533 
1,678,773 
54,612 
1,524,011 
373,869 
25,803 
11,179 
36,533 
7,160 
721,855 
105,753 
1,359,730 
739,608 
108,265 
964,566 
176,423 
2,054,237 
2,731,968 
3,423,995 
363,297 
2,773,425 
2,376,982 
101,621 
53 
137,216 
2,728,037 
5,660 
20,961 
748 

$1,435,394 
43,020 
40,4!)0 
66,127 
744,312 
12,082 
3,809 
281,559 
4,647,413 
10,723,523 
248 
2,469,762 
518,254 
374,461 
1,287,399 
5,060,311 
123,473,529 
7,216,111 
113,453 
43,958 
114,477 
18,291,834 
3,832,462 
2,653,698 
435,030 
818,353 
638,275 
65,632 
10,766,214 
44,718,773 
3,074,054 
!)5,049 
53,680 
53,293 
692,982 
2,050,034 
44,065 
3,653,763 
45,243,101 
5,748,600 
422,836 
34,114 
25,905 
50,859 
217,287 
1,755,002 
54,672 
1,575,953 
396,562 
25,803 
11,179 
36,533 
7,405 
724,445 
106,158 
1,521,665 
2,290,242 
103,874 
5,985,857 
288,060 
2.468,169 
3,860,518 
21,400,733 
368,297 
2,784,473 
3,742,439 
208,747 
15,803 
204,416 
8,356,932 
5,660 
107,186 
748 

$1,214,777 

'  io'234 
66,127 
460,780 

12,082 

207'S33 
251,653 
6,414,951 

1,435,614 
480,376 
303,166 
1.287,399 
3,900,032 
81,818,923 
1,427,118 
82,239 
35,283 
84,760 
9,422,726 
649,605 
1,924,446 
330,072 
695,844 
681,538 
42,232 
10,357,413 
30,005,477 
2,517,502 

'  53J460 
53,233 
605,299 
1,315,106 
36,803 
3,360,425 
43,053,535 
4,893,701 
99,385 

'  il',255 
48,460 
78,975 
1,273,497 
60 
1,167,330 
141,028 
22,777 
11,179 

7,396 
677,983 

1,502;  197 
2,182,750 
34,375 
3,701,317 
213,882 
2,423,515 
3,149,744 
19,320,149 
314.580 
2,725,169 
3,096,733 
177,802 
15,803 
190,415 
7,865,080 

'  '90,561 

748 

220,617 
43,620 
24,166 

294J082 

b',809 
73,666 
4,395,760 
5,308,572 
248 
1,034,148 
37,878 
'71,295 

1,154',219 
41,654,606 
5,788,993 
31,154 
8,675 
29,717 
8,869,108 
3,182,857 
729,252 
44,958 
122,509 
16,707 
23,400 
408,801 
14,713,296 
556,552 
95,049 
229 

'  87,633 
734,923 
7,257 
293,338 
2,133,516 
854,899 
323,451 
34,114 
14,650 
2,393 
138,312 
481,505 
54,612 
408,623 
255,534 
3,026 

"  36J533 
9 
46,462 
106,158 
19,468 
107,492 
75,499 
2,284,540 
74,178 
44,654 
710,774 
2,140,584 
53,737 
53,304 
645,706 
30,945 

'  lV,001 
491,852 
5.660 
10J625 

1,519,421 

66,127 
1756,894 
285,368 

4,647,413 
10,723,523 
248 

I         4,649,876 
5,060,311 

•     168,523,026 

|-       43,000,858 

-       57,432,545 

533,714 

217,287 
1,755,002 
54,672 
1,575,953 

422,365 
11,179 

c:;,533 

731,850 

106,158 
1,521,665 
2,290,242 
109,874 
5,985,857 
238,060 
2,463,169 
3,86(1,518 
21,460,733 
368,297 
2,784,473 
3,742,439 
208,747 
15,803 
204,416 
8,356,932 
5,660 
107,186 
743 

Kiissian  Possessions  in  N.  A.... 

15 

232 
2,065 

Hani-ill  West  Indies  

46,696 
46,328 
183,120 

(  Hhor  (  rcrinan  ports  

Holland  

221,384 
7,302 
1,400 
830,829 
43,635 
5,761,012 
53,070 
4,318 
2,166 
4,424 
17,600,737 
3,635,815 
427,809 
56,957 
1,482 
11,026 
34,241 
424,408 
2,032,409 
51,387 
205 
51,675 
30,411 
3,092 
26,307 

hutch  U'i'st  Indies  

Dutrh  Kast  Indies  

England  

Ireland    

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Canada  

Other  British  N.  A.  Possessions 
British  West  Indies  

British  Honduras  

British  Guiana  

Sritish  Possessions  in  Africa.  .  . 

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

France  on  the  Mediterranean.  , 
French  N.  Amer.  Possessions  .  . 
French  West  Indies  

French  Guiana  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  .  .  . 
Canary  Islands  

1'hilippme  Islands  

63,217 
1,025,190 
10,428 
0,943 
8 
14,534 
33,654 
754 
76,22D 
60 
51,942 
22,693 

Cuba  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  

Azores  

Sardinia  

Tuscany  

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  .  . 
Ionian  Republic 

Greece  

Turkey  in  Europe  

245 
2,530 
400 
101,935 
1,550,634 
1,609 
5,021,231 
111,637 
413,932 
1,128,550 
18,030,738 

11J04S 
1,365,457 
107,126 
15  750 

Turkey  in  Asia  

Ports  in  Africa 

Hayti  

San  Domingo  

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Jruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Repub.  . 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Rep. 
Chili  

Peru  

Ecuador  

Sandwich  Islands  

67,200 

5,628,835 

China  

Other  ports  in  Asia  

Whale-fisheries  .  .  .  .  ;  

86,225 

Islands  in  the  Pacific  

Total,  1856-'5T... 
Total,  1855-'  56  

$66,T23,306 
56,955,706 

$294,160,835 
257,684,230 

$360,890,141 
314,639,942 

$253*116,170 
249,972,512 

$101,773,971 
64,667,430 

$360,890,141 
314.639,942 

From  the  above  table  we  get  a  clear  exhibit  of  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  trade  as  regards  the  imports ; 
making  a  brief  summary,  we  see  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  following  countries  during  the  year  1856-'57 : 

Countries.                                Imports.  Per  Cent. 

England $123,473.529  34-21 

France 43,792,821  12-14 

Cuba 45,243.101  12-54 

Brazil 21,460,733  5-94 

Canada 18,291,834  5-07 

British  East  Indies 10,766,214  2-98 

Bremen 10,7-231523  2-97 

China 8,356,932  2-32 

Scotland 7,216.111  2-00 

Other  countries 71.565.337  19-83 

Total $360,890,141  100-00 


This  summary  shows  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  for  1856-'57  was  to  countries  from  which  we 
imported  over  2  per  cent.  Of  the  total  of  this  80  per 
cent.  51  per  cent,  (against  65  per  cent,  of  exports)  came 
from  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  thereby 
showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  in  our  com- 
merce with  these  countries.  A  similar  examination 
of  our  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  countries  in  the 
south  of  Europe  would  show  a  balance  of  trade  against 
this  country.  The  same  course  of  trade  is  also  partic- 
ularly to  be  remarked  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
China;  as  these  three  countries  show,  on  an  average, 
an  aggregate  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States 
of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 


UNI 


1912 


UNI 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES,  EXHIBITING  THE  AGGREGATE  VALUE  OP  IM- 
PORTS PROM  EACH  COUNTRY,  EACH  YEAR,  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  TIIIKTY-SKVISN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS,  FROM  1321  TO  1S5T 
BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 

VALUES  OP  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM — 


Years. 

Great  Britain 
uijil 
Dependencies. 

l)i']M-niieii<-ii!s 

Spain 
and 
Dependencies 

Netherlands 
and 
Dependencies 

Sweden 
and 
DeMndeneJM. 

Denmark 

and 

Diiptnilcncies. 

Portugal 
Dependencies. 

China. 

Hanse 

TOW  118. 

1821  

$23,277,939 

$5,9011,581 

$9,653,723 

$2,934,272 

$1,369,809 

$1,999,730 

$748,423 

$3,111  051 

$99o  16r> 

1S22  

39,537,829 

7,059,342 

12,376,841 

2,708,162 

1,544,907 

2,535,406 

881,290 

5  242  536 

1  7?s  7r,5 

1323  

34,072,578 

6,605,343 

14,233,590 

2,125,587 

1,503,050 

1,324,532 

533,635 

6  511  425 

1  ''SI  (>•>(', 

1824  

3.!,  750,  340 

9,907,412 

15,857,007 

2,355,525 

1,101,750 

2,110,600 

601,722 

5,618,502 

8,627'83C 

1825     

42,304,812 

11,835,531 

9,566,237 

2,265,378 

1,417,598 

1,539,592 

733,443 

7  533  115 

2  73')'t)'>6 

18-20  
1827  

32,212,35(5 
3;{  068,874 

9,588,896 
9,443,502 

9,623,420 
9,100,369 

2,174,181 
1,722,070 

1,21)2,182 
1,225,042 

2,117,104 
2,340,171 

765,203 
65:i,001 

7,422,186 
3  617  183 

2,'816;545 
1  638  558 

1828  

35,5:>1,4S4 

10,287,505 

8,167,546 

1,990431 

1,946,783 

2,374,009 

433,555 

5  339  IDS 

2'<i44'3')2 

1829  

27,532,082 

9,616,970 

6,801,374 

1,617,334 

1,303,95!) 

2,086,177 

687,869 

4  680  847 

2  274*275 

1830  

2(i,S04,!>84 

8,240,885 

8,373,681 

1,350,765 

1,398,640 

1,671,218 

471  643 

3  878  141 

1  $73  278 

1831  
1832  
1833  
1834     

47,95ii,717 
4$,406,934 

43,085,865 

52,679,298 

14,737,585 
12,754,015 
13,962,913 

17,557,244 

11,701,201 
10,833,290 
13,431,207 
13,527,4154 

1,653,031 
2,353,474 
2,347,343 

2,127,886 

1,120,730 
1,150,804 
1,200,899 
1,126,541 

1,652,216 
1,182,708 
1,166,872 
1,684,368 

397,550 
485,264 
555,137 
699,122 

3.083,2(15 
5,344,907 
7.541,570 
7  8'  2  327 

3,493,301 
2,865,096 
2,227,726 
3  355  856 

1835  

65,049,307 

23,302,584 

15,617,14') 

2,903,718 

1,316,508 

1,403,902 

1,125,713 

5,687,187 

3  841  943 

1836  

80,022,915 

37,030,235 

19,345,690 

3,801,514 

1,21)9,60:; 

1,874,340 

672,670 

7  324  S16 

4  'I'M  s"o 

183T  

5V-S','W 

22,497,817 

18,927,871 

3,370,828 

1,463,878 

1,260,906 

928,291 

8  965  337 

5  642  221 

1838  

40,051,181 

18,087,149 

15,971,394 

2,194,233 

900,790 

1,644,865 

725,058 

4  764  536 

2  847  358 

1839  

71,600,351 

33,234,119 

r>,276,7!»5 

3,473,220 

1,566,142 

1,546,758 

1,182,323 

3  678  5l)9 

4  S4'l  150 

1840  

39,130,921 

17,908,127 

14,010,647 

2,320,896 

1,275.453 

976,678 

589,894 

6  64D  829 

2  521  493 

1841  

51,1199,638 

24,187,444 

16,316,303 

2,440,437 

1,229,641 

1,084,321 

574,841 

3,985,383 

2  449  ''64 

1842     

38,613,043 

17,223,390 

12,176,588 

2,214,520 

914,176 

584  321 

347  684 

4  934  645 

2  274  019 

1S43  

28,978,582 

7,836,137 

6,D80,5')4 

815,541 

278,674 

485285 

71,369 

4  385  566 

ci2Q  865 

1844  

45,45:),  122 

17,952,412 

13,775,451 

2,136,386 

445,553 

630,510 

257,015 

4,931  255 

2  136  386 

1845  

49,903,725 

22,069,914 

10,5.10,544 

1,897,623 

640,057 

783,238 

501,734 

7,285,914 

2,912  537 

1S4'3 

49,666,422 

24,330,882 

12,376,432 

1,971,680 

730,150 

753,927 

547  474 

6  5"3  881 

3  14')  864 

1S47  

72,715,311 

25,100,417 

16,383,975 

2,480,584 

613,698 

847.223 

416,150 

5,583,343 

3  622  185 

1843 

68,995,979 

28,287,791 

17,383,307 

2,172,166 

764,602 

555  355 

235877 

8  083  496 

6  "")3  280 

1849  
1850  

67,387,983 
85,117,507 

24,453,<:69 
27,636,265 

15,110,027 
15,804,748 

2,367,551 

2,732,560 

757,828 
1,035,310 

358,345 
267,986 

414,884 
470  820 

5,513,785 
6  593  462 

7^42,864 

8  787  874 

1851  

105,323,079 

31,767,410 

22,972,239 

3,124,997 

996,238 

274,781 

504,698 

7  065  144 

10  008  364 

1852.. 

102,710,820 

25,969,499 

24,223,283 

3,290,854 

779,732 

208  356 

404  342 

10  593  ')50 

8  171  411 

1S53  

143,219,260 

3:!,52;i,:»99 

26,030,320 

2,549,619 

454,208 

184,497 

540,698 

10,573  710 

13  843,455 

1854  

163,018,0i5 

35,972,096 

25,401,338 

3,376,793 

537,708 

294,141 

304,168 

10  506  329 

16  '.166  898 

1855  
1S56  
185T  

129,874,434 
164,055,749 
168,523,026 

31,8)1,965 
49,249,803 
43,000,858 

26,407,445 
33,482,700 
57,432,545 

3,503,444 
4,615,436 

4,649,876 

881,129 
881,437 
756,894 

227,009 
226.158 

285,368 

435,411 
366,242 
533,714 

11,048,726 
10,454.436 
8,358,932 

12,990,110 
14,458,512 
15,371,184 

VALUES  OP  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM — 


Years. 

Russia. 

Italy-t 

Hayti. 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

Venezuela, 
N.  Grannda, 
and  Ecuador. 

Central 
America. 

Argentine  Re- 
public  and 
Uruguay. 

Ci::U. 

Belgium. 

1321.  . 

$1,852,19;* 

$973,463 

$2,246,257 

$605,126 

1822  

3,307,328 

1,562,033 

2,341,817 

1,436,567 

1823  

2,253,777 

1,389,440 

2,352,733 

1,214,810 

1324 

2,209,663 

1,029,439 

2,247,235 

2,074,119 

1825.  .  .  .  .  . 

2,007,110 

1,454,022 

2,065,329 

2,156,707 

$4,044,647 

$1,837,050 

$56,789 

$749,771 

$229,509 

1826  

2,617,169 

1,120,749 

1,511,836 

2,156,678 

3,916,198 

2,079,724 

204,270 

522,769 

629,949 

1827  

2,086,077 

1,013,126 

1,781,309 

2,060,971 

5,231,867 

1,550,248 

251,342 

80.065 

184,693 

1828  

2,783,362 

1,607,417 

2,163,535 

3,097,752 

4,814,258 

1,484,856 

204,770 

317,466 

781,863 

1829  

2,218,995 

1,409,533 

1,799,309 

2,535,467 

5,026,761 

1,255,310 

311,931 

915,190 

416.118 

183;)  

1,621,839 

940,254 

1,597,140 

2,4')1,460 

5,235,241 

1,120,095 

302,833 

1,431,883 

188,688 

1831  

1,603,328 

1,704,264 

1,530,578 

2,375,829 

5,166,745 

1,207,154 

198,504 

928,103 

413,758 

1832  

3,251,353 

l,6l:i,795 

2,053,336 

3,890,845 

4,293,954 

1,439,182 

288,316 

1,500,171 

504.623 

1833  

2,772,550 

999,134 

1,740,053 

5,089,6.13 

5,452.818 

1,524,622 

267,740 

1.377,117 

334,130 

$13!)'.628 

1834  

2,595,840 

1,422,063 

2,113,717 

4,729,969 

8,066,068 

1,727,188 

170,968 

1,430,118 

787,409 

185,679 

1835  

2,395,245 

1,457,977 

2,347,556 

5,574,466 

9,400,446 

1,662,764 

215,450 

878.618 

917,095 

341,967 

1836  

2,778,554 

1,970,246 

1,828,019 

7,210,190 

5,615,819 

1,696,650 

11  5,304 

1,053,503 

811,497 

4>o,oii<( 

1837  

2,816,116 

1,327,181 

1,440,856 

4,991,893 

5,654,002 

1,567,345 

163,402 

1,000,002 

1,180,156 

549,009 

1833  

1,898,396 

944,233 

1.275,762 

3,191,233 

3,560,709 

1,615,249 

155,614 

1,029,539 

942,095 

239,998 

1833  

2,393,894 

1,  132,297 

1,377,989 

5,292,955 

3,127,153 

2,073,216 

192,845 

1,150,546 

1,186,641 

405.701 

1840  

2,572,427 

1,157,200 

1,252,824 

4,927,236 

4,175,001 

1,572,548 

189,021 

737,964 

1,616,859 

274.867 

1841  

2,817,443 

1,151,236 

1,809,634 

6,302,653 

3,234,957 

2,156,121 

186,911 

1,957,747 

1,230,980 

374.  *53 

1842  

1,350,106 

987,523 

1,266,997 

5,943,814 

1,995,696 

1,720,558 

124,994 

2,417,541 

831.039 

619,588 

1843  

742,803 

394,564 

893,447 

3,947,653 

2,782,406 

1,307,013 

132,167 

915,241 

857,556 

171,695 

1844  

1,059,419 

1,036,926 

1,441,244 

6,883,806 

2,387,002 

1,625,095 

189,616 

1,565.955 

750,370 

634,777 

1845  

1,492,262 

2,172,479 

1,386,367 

6,084,599 

1.702,936 

1,440,11)6 

65,269 

1,771,271 

1,123,690 

709,502 

l>4'i  

1,570,054 

2,032,740 

1,542,962 

7,441,803 

1,856,621 

1,576,043 

116,733 

825,685 

1,275,960 

836,372 

1847  

924,673  '2,018,552 

1,391,530 

7,096,160 

746,818 

1,479,150 

80,531 

354,019 

1,716,903 

948,835 

1848  

1,319,084 

2,234,129 

1,307,174 

7,992,648 

1,581,247 

1,438,907 

18,272 

1,549,161 

1,310,451 

1.325,001 

1349  

843,238 

2,123,673 

901,724 

8,414,363 

2,216,719 

1,572,056 

56,017 

1,789,751 

1,817,723 

1850  

1,511,572 

2,927,911 

1,544771 

9,324,429 

2,135,366 

2,512,239 

201,459 

2,653,877 

1,796,877 

2,4<)4,!54 

1851  

1,392,782 

2,-:»>0,623 

l.SS  ),963 

11,525.304 

1,804,779 

3,152,593 

14').850 

3,284,496 

2,7::4.74<: 

2,377,630 

1852  

1,581,620 

2,226,936 

1,370,672 

12,230,289 

1,649,206 

2,872,391 

368,355 

2,141,389 

2.0ti2.Hiii 

2.054.043 

1253  

1,278,501 

2,845,265 

1,9*5,6-24 

14,817,961 

2,167,985 

3,189,308 

590,937 

2.489,021 

2.214.-J5-J 

2,733,168 

1851  

1,544,235 

3,169,421 

2,357,252 

14,110,337 

3,463,190 

4,603,703 

2,360,422 

2,0i  2,  ISO 

3,332.107 

:'..402,241 

K55  

2.16.113* 

3,709,863 

2.615.525$ 

15,218,935 

2,832,830 

5,429,094 

286,409 

2,787,896 

3,398,690 

1S56  

330,531 

3,441,570 

1,984,456 

19,262,657 

3,568,681 

6,612,515 

246,853 

2,683,197 

2.407,819 

3,106,511 

1857  

1,519,420 

:j,0»2,'.'U 

2.400,116 

21,460,733 

5,985,857 

6,344,490 

288,060 

8,152,770 

3,742,439 

5,060,311 

*  The  figures  for  1855  are  the  aggregate  of  those  given  in  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  American  and  Asiatic  Russia,  all  embraced  in  prior  reports  under  the  single  title,  Ku.-sia. 

t  Italy,  subsequently  to  1844,  is  made  to  embrace  all  the  Italian  states— Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Trieste,  etc. ;  but  after 
1855,  it  embraces  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Papal  states,  and  Two  Sicilies,  only. 

t  Hayti  after  1855  embraces  the  totals  given  in  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  (Dominican  Re- 
public)," which  were  embodied  in  former  reports  under  the  single  title,  Hayti. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  principal  in-  Towns.  The  South  American  states  that  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  countries  of  Europe  was  in  Great  Britain  crease  are,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili, 
and  its  dependencies,  France  and  its  dependencies,  The  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  generally  show  a 
Spain  and  its  dependencies,  Belgium  and  the  Hanse  decrease. 


UNI 


1913 


UNI 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OP  TUB  COMMEKCB  OP  THE  UNITBH  STATUS  WITH  TUB  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES,  EXHIBITING 
TIII:  AciGiucciATE  VAT.UK  OF  KXPOIITH  FIIOSI  TIIK  UNITKD  STATES  TO  EACH  COUNTRY,  EACH  YEAH,  I>UBINO  A  J'l : 
•llllRTY-BEVEN  CONSECUTIVE  YKAU8,  FROM  1821  TO  185T,  MOTH  INCLUSIVE. 

VALUES  OP  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO — 


Ye  ars 

Groat  Britain 
and 

Depiiiid«nciea. 

Franco 
and 
DcpuiicliMioira. 

Spain 
and 
Dependencies. 

Netherlands 

Hllll 

Dependencies. 

Sweden 

n.'prlld.Mlfics. 

Denmark 

1'urtugal 
and 

Depfliilcii  Clips. 

China. 

rlanse 
Towni. 

1821  

.*2(i,522,572 

$0,474,718 

$7,20.1,275 

$0,092,001 

$777,407 

$2,327,882 

$436,700 

$4,21)0,500 

$2,132,544 

1822  

:tii,o4i,:!;!7 

7,075,332 

8,438,212 

5,801,689 

091,434 

2,484,046 

437,481 

5,986,868 

2,506,018 

1823  

27,  571,  (Mill 

9,503,924 

]0,90:!,:!!)S 

7,707,075 

566,293 

1,955,071 

246,648 

4,o:;o,ooi 

3,169,439 

1824  

28,087,845 

10,552,304 

15,307,278 

3,617,38!) 

569,488 

2,183,252 

518,836 

5,301,171 

1,803,273 

1825  

44,217,525 

11,891,320 

5,921,649 

5,895,499 

569,650 

2,  7(i  LOSS 

408,160 

5,570.515 

8,121,083 

1820  

28,980,019 

18,106,429 

0,OS7,351 

4,71)4,070 

85s,38o 

2,412,876 

313,553 

2,566,644 

'2,110,o:i7 

18-J7  
1828  

32,870,465 
27,020,209 

13,505,356 
12,0;)8,341 

7,32l,!i91 
7,204,027 

3,*20,074 
3,083,35'.) 

850,877 
1,106,!I54 

2,404,822 
3,348,167 

357,270 
291.014 

3,864,405 

1,482,802 

'3,013,185 
2.995,251 

1S2')      

28,071,084 

12,832,304 

6,888,094 

4,022,120 

967,948 

2,311,174 

322,911 

1,354,862 

3,277,160 

183D  

31,647,831 

11,800,238 

6,049,051 

4,502,437 

961,729 

2,014,085 

271),  71)9 

742,193 

2,274,SSO 

is:;  i  

39,901,379 

9,882,079 

5,601,420 

3,096,609 

540,078 

2,000.71):; 

296,383 

1,290,835 

2,5'.i2,172 

1S:!2 

37,268,556 

13,244,098 

6,899,188 

6,035,400 

515,140 

2,207,551 

294,218 

1,260,522 

4,088,212 

1833  

39,881,480 

14,424,533 

6,506,041 

3,500,301 

420,009 

1,839,834 

442,561 

1,433,759 

2,903,296 

1834  

50,797,050 

10,111,442 

6,21)0,550 

4,578,739 

494,741 

1,857,114 

322,496 

1,010,483 

4,659,674 

18:;:; 

60,107,134 

20,335,000 

7,009,279 

4,411,053 

G02,5'.i3 

1,780,496 

521,413 

1,868,580 

3,528,276 

1830  

64,487,550 

21,441,200 

8,081,068 

4,799,157 

700,380 

2,122,469 

191,007 

1,194,264 

4,303,882 

183T  

61,218,813 

20,255,340 

7,004,002 

4,285,707 

507,523 

1,040,173 

423,705 

630,591 

3,754,949 

1833 

58,843,392 

10,252,413 

7,084,000 

3,772,200 

355,852 

1,299,927 

232,131 

1,516,002 

3,291  645 

183i)  

68,169,082 

18,924,413 

7,724,429 

2,871,23!) 

470,914 

1,406,346 

244,354 

1,533,601 

2,801,067 

1840  

70,420,846 

22,349,154 

7,017,347 

4,540,085 

652,540 

1,193,500 

321,256 

1,  00'.),  HOC 

4,198,459 

1841  

02,370,402 

22,235,575 

7,181,409 

3,288,741 

771,210 

987,283 

349,113 

1,200,810 

4,560,716 

1842  

52,306,050 

18,738,800 

6,323,295 

4,270,770 

477.965 

1,047,673 

302^964 

1,444,397 

4,564,513 

1843  

46,901,835 

12,472,453 

3,953,094 

2,370,884 

07,702 

827,865 

168,534 

2,418,958 

3,2!)  1,932 

1S44  

61,721,876 

16,13:!,43G 

6,751,811 

3,453,385 

295,345 

983,156 

252,170 

1,756,941 

3,566,687 

1845  

61,044,535 

16,143,994 

7,790,442 

3,610,602 

363,607 

1,139,5:16 

247,180 

2,275,995 

4,945,020 

1840  

61,685,446 

15,825,851 

6,792,228 

2,727,445 

730,150 

753,927 

204,976 

1,331,741 

4,608,620 

1847  

98,218,157 

19,819,107 

9,939,424 

2,493,271 

533,908 

1,198,198 

263,571 

1,832,884 

4,334,638 

1843  

91,592,904 

20,413,300 

10,143,235 

2,504,05)! 

745,112 

1,135,756 

345,725 

2,190,013 

4,321,785 

1*49  

98,172,339 

15,781,585 

7,870,570 

3,203,67!) 

85:),G52 

836,484 

377,136 

1,583,224 

3,314,930 

1850  

88,388,675 

20,183,094 

9,931,240 

3,571,0(17 

819,532 

1,108,538 

387,31:8 

1,605,217 

5,206,522 

1851  

136,022,774 

28,635,214 

13,249,056 

1,039,88:) 

868,208 

1,140,086 

355,301 

2,4S5,287 

6,047,447 

1852  
1853  
1854  

132,254,251 
145,553,024 

180,297,258 

24,512,114 

27,044,479 
32,800,841 

11,170,153 
11,847,101 
14,332,310 

3,230,390 
2,979,332 
3,082,310 

ar>0,903 
884,483 
1,137,067 

1,046,788 
1,037,544 
1,074.367 

416,833 
417,927 
241,278 

2,663,177 
3,736,992 

1,398,088 

6,876,957 
8,020,053 

12,086,258 

185!)  

178,789,640 

33,553,072 

14,311,974 

2,95I),009 

1,047,057 

908.135 

423,527 

1,719,429 

10,163,851 

1850 

204,120,036 

43,307,584 

16,089,108 

4,448,082 

1,980,005 

1,131,510 

476,944 

2,558,237 

14,239,371 

1857  

222,706,352 

39,226,350 

27,889,508 

5,077,520 

1,480,359 

1,751,224 

1,833,559 

4,395,130 

15,298,465 

VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM — 


Years. 

Russia. 

Italy.f 

Hayti. 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

Venezuela, 
N.  Granada, 

Central 
America. 

Argentine  Re- 
public and 
Uruguay. 

Chili. 

Belgium. 

1S21  

$028,894 

$1,01)9,007 

$2,270,601 

$1,381,760 

1822. 

529,081 

1,450,184 

2,119,811 

1,463,92!) 

1823.  '.'.'.. 

648,734 

1,067,905 

2,378,782 

1,341,390 

1824 

231,981 

664,  348 

2,365,155 

2,301,904 

1825  

2s7,401 

645,039 

2,054.615 

2,393,754 

$6,470,144 

$2,23!),255 

$99,522 

$573,520 

$921,438 

1826  

174,648 

530,221 

1,414,494 

2,200,349 

6,281,050 

1,952,672 

119,774 

379,340 

1,447,498 

1827  

382,244 

610,221 

1,331,110!) 

1,863,806 

4,173,257 

944,534 

224,772 

151,204 

1,702,601 

1828  

45').4'J5 

920,751) 

1,332,711 

1,988,705 

2,336,484 

884,524 

159,272 

154,228 

2,629,402 

1829  

386,226 

901,012 

975,158 

1,929,927 

2,331,151 

767,348 

239,854 

626,052 

1,421,134 

1830  

410,575 

740,360 

823,178 

1,843,238 

4,837,458 

496,990 

250,118 

629.887 

1,536,114 

1831  

402,760 

694,525 

1,318,375 

2,076,095 

6,178,218 

658,149 

306,497 

659,779 

1,863,155 

1832  

^  582,682 

687,563 

1,669,003 

2,054,794 

3,467,541 

1,117,024 

335,307 

926,365 

1,221,119 

1833  

703,805 

372,186 

1,427,963 

3,272,101 

5,408,091 

957,543 

575,016 

699,728 

1,403,940 

$1,005,011 

1834  

330,094 

493,557 

1,436,952 

2,053,351 

5,265,053 

795,567 

184,149 

971,837 

1,476,356 

1,458,042 

1835  

585.447 

285,941 

1,815,812 

2,608,656 

9,029,221 

1,064,016 

183,793 

708,918 

941,884 

748,222 

1S36  

911,013 

664,059 

1,240,039 

3,094,936 

6,041,635 

829,255 

189,518 

384.933 

937,917 

2,284,060 

1837  

1,306,732 

623,077 

1,011,981 

1,743,209 

3,880,323 

1,080,109 

157,663 

273,872 

1,487,799 

1,110,587 

1838  

1,048,289 

459,893 

910,255 

2,657,194 

2,164,097 

724,739 

243,040 

296,994 

1,370,264 

1,014,951 

1839  

1,239,246 

433,152 

1,122,559 

2,637,485 

2,787,362 

750,785 

216,241 

405.303 

1,794,553 

607,910 

1840  

1,169,4S1 

1,473,185 

1,027,214 

2,506,574 

2,515,341 

919,123 

217,946 

519,006 

1,728,829 

2,320,655 

1841  

1,025,729 

912,318 

1,155,557 

2,517,273 

2,036,620 

872,937 

149,913 

818,170 

1,102,988 

1,823,882 

1842  

836,533 

820,517 

899,966 

2,001,502 

1,534,233 

769,936 

69,400 

681,228 

1,639,670 

1,010,684 

1843  

386,793 

728,221 

653,370 

1,792,288 

1,471,937 

745,455 

52,966 

557,234 

1,049,403 

1,970,709 

1844  

555,414 

570,823 

1,128,356 

2,818,252 

1,794,833 

656,078 

150,276 

966,465 

1,105,221 

2,003,801 

1845  

727,337 

1,419,010 

1,405,740 

2,837,950 

1,152,331 

804,107 

07.649 

660,142 

1,548,191 

1,851,073 

1840  

632,467 

2,209,000 

1,157,142 

7,441,803 

1,531,180 

1,576,097 

120,253 

411,329 

1,768,570 

2,381,814 

1847  

750,450 

3,109,297 

1,298,773 

2.943,778 

692,428 

716,037 

90,508 

412,928 

1,671,610 

3,222,557 

1848  

1,156,010 

3,295,821 

1,093,815 

3,372,434 

4,058,436 

587,631 

50,378 

617,656 

1,924,511 

2,189,935 

1849  

1,135,504 

3,053,387 

602,5112 

3.102,977 

2,000,868 

835,418 

130,219 

915,321 

2,017,100 

2,731,307 

1850  

864,941 

3,688,707 

1,350,188 

8,19T,114 

2,012,827 

2,309,614 

70,192 

1,126,184 

1,422,721 

.'.;>  i::,  70o 

1851  

1,611,691 

4,740,932 

1,847,290 

3,752,916 

1,531,783 

4,085,347 

262,391 

1,120,557 

1,895,305 

2,852,012 

1852  

1,200,480 

5,408,344 

1,718,903 

3,021,042 

2,284,929 

2,309,207 

473,518 

992,190 

2,339,133 

4,203,770 

1253  

2,456,053 

19,784,140 

1,998,933 

3,994,444 

3,558,824 

700,997 

346,330 

1,189,912 

2,320.437 

::,-'os,533 

1854  

480,616 

4,154,518 

2,209,725 

4,239,241 

3,135,486 

2,138,18.) 

308,884 

1,274,682 

2,193,25!) 

5,000.894 

is:>r>  

123,445* 

3,182,899 

t2,24r).052 

4,261,273 

2,922,804 

2,351,586 

1,262,170 

1,391.599 

3,420,257 

3,927.240 

1^56  

686,405 

3,046,729 

2,206,486 

5,094,904 

3,702,239 

3,353,606 

396,621 

1,811,192 

2,867,743 

0,500,623 

1857  

4,729,881 

4,625,788 

4,754>28 

5,545,207 

3,615,206 

3,502,443 

137,021 

2,319,979    2,907,  Is:. 

.r>,(i-U,:!20 

*  The  figures  for  1855  are  the  aggregate  of  those  given  in  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  American  and  Asiatic  Russia,  all  embraced  in  prior  reports  under  tho  single  title  Russia. 

t  Italy,  subsequently  to  1844,  is  made  to  embrace  all  the  Italian  states — Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Trieste,  etc. ;  but  after 
1855  it  embraces  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Papal  States,  and  Two  Sicilies,  only. 

t  Ilayti  after  1855  embraces  the  totals  given  in  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  (Dominican  Re- 
public), which  were  embodied  in  former  reports  under  the  single  title  Hayti. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  in  a  condensed  manner 
the  gross  exports  and  imports  from  the  United  States 
each  year  from  1790  to  1821,  inclusive ;  also  the  gross 
exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  gross  imports,  the 


exports  and  imports  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  cleared 
from  the  United  States  each  year  from  1821  to  1857, 
inclusive.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country  can  not  be  more  clearly  shown. 


UNI 


UNI 


STATEMENT  EXIIIHITING  TIIK  GROSS  VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1790  TO  1821. 


Yean 

Export*. 

Import!. 

Years 

KxporU. 

Imports. 

ending 

Se],t.:M. 

Donmtic 

Produce. 

Kori-iu'll 
Mcr.-lmti.lisp. 

Total. 

Total. 

ending 
Sept.  30. 

I)oiiii-«tip 
Produce. 

Korean 
Merchandise. 

Total. 

Total. 

1790. 
1791. 

170-2. 
iT'.r,. 

17'.'  1. 

$19,066,  000 

]-,.;>  "i,"1"1 
19,000,000 
24.00  1,000 
20,500,000 
3!),500,00ll 

$539,150 
f>12,(l41 
1,753,008 
2,101,572 
6,526^833 

$-20,205,150 
10,012,041 
20,753,008 
-20.1o:i,57'2 
88,090,883 
47,!)8.i,472 

$•23,000,000 

29,2oo,oo!i 
31,500,000 
31,100,000 
34,600,000 

C>!>,T56,228 

18J«  
1S07.  .  .  . 
1808  

1809  

1810.  .  .  . 
1811.... 

$41,253,727 

4S,  0.10,5.1-2 

9,438,646 

31,405,702 

42,:;oi;,675 
45,294,043 

.-r6o,283,'2:io 

5.1,643,558 
12,!)97,414 
20,797,531 
24,391,295 
16,022,790 

$101,536,063 
108,348,160 
22,430,960 
69,203,238 
00,757,070 
81,818,888 

•T  120,  410,000 
.  "i.  000 
'  11,0111) 
100,000 
86,400,000 

•  >'•'  4110  000 

17%. 
HUT. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 

40,764,0)7 
20,850,206 
28,537,097 
33,14-J,522 
31,840,903 
47,473,204 
36,708,18'.) 
4-«,205,961 
41,4i7,477 
43,887,002 

26,300,000 
27,000,000 
33,000,000 
45,523,000 
39,130,877 
4".,04->.7-21 
35,774.!»T1 
13,594,072 
36,231,597 
5::,  170,010 

07,001,007 
56,850,206 
01,5-27,017 
78,665,522 
70,071,780 
94,115,025 
72,433,160 
55,800,033 
77,090,074 
95,5:>0,0-21 

81,436,164 
75,670,406 
68,551,700 
79,0(5',),  148 
91,252,T6S 
111,363,511 
70,333,333 
04,000,660 
85,0(10,000 
120,600,1  100 

1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816.  .  . 
1817... 
1818... 
1819... 
1820.  .  . 
1821... 

30,o:i2,io:) 

25,008,132 
6,782,272 
45,974,403 
64,781,8.16 
68,313,500 
73,354.4:!7 
5().970,s:;s 
51,083,040 
43,671,894 

8,495,127 

2,s47,S05 

140,108 

6.583,350 
17,138,156 
19,358,069 
19,4-26,696 
19,105,683 
18,008,029 
21,302,488 

38,527,236 
27,886,897 

6;i!27,441 
68,661,788 

81  ,920,  452 
87,071,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,66!' 
64,974,382 

7T.li 
•2-2,005,000 
1  '2.005,0011 
113,04 
147,10; 
,260,000 
121,750.000 
87,125,000 
74,450.000 
62,586,784 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820, 

TO  JULY  1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Export*. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnngo  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Totkl. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821... 

$43,671,894 

$-2.1,302,488 

$64,974,382 

$6'2,5N5,7-24 

;juo,  478,05:1 

$8,064,81)0 

8U4,«47 

83,073 

1822.... 

49,871,079 

88,236,802 

72,160,281 

83,241,541 

10,810,180 

813,748 

H7,490 

1828...  i 

47,155,408 

27,543,622 

74,699,030 

77,57(1,267 

6,372,987 

6,097,896 

810.761 

110,740 

1824.  .  .  . 

60,649,600 

25,337,157 

75,986,657 

80,540,007 

7,014,552 

8,379,835 

919,278 

102,552 

1825.  .  .  . 

66,944,746 

32,510,643 

99,535,388 

96,840,075 

8,932,034 

6,150,765 

960,360 

{>5,H80 

1826.  .  .  . 

63,055,710 

24,r>3'.),012 

77,5.)5,:;-2-2 

84.974,477 

4,704,533 

6,880.966 

963,013 

99,417 

1827  

63.931,691 

23,403,136 

82,324,8-27 

7!».434,06S 

8,014,880 

8,15]  ilSO 

131,250 

1828  

60,669,669 

21,5)5,017 

72,264,636 

88,609,824 

8,243,476 

7,430,741 

8:17,404 

151,030 

1829.  .  .  . 

55,700,193 

16,653,478 

72,353,671 

74,402,524 

4,11-24.0-20 

7,403,61-2 

844,799 

133,006 

1S30.  .  .  . 

59,402,029 

14,387,479 

73,849,5:  >S 

70,876,920 

2,178,773 

8,155,964 

971,700 

133,430 

Total     

$536,104,918 

$229,643,834 

$765,748,752 

$798,633,427 

$71,673,494 

$60  144  645 

<t  o5(j  (|i  Y 

1  146  074 

Sept  30,  1831.  .  . 

$61,277,057 

$20,033,526 

$81,310,533 

$103,191,124 

$9,014,931 

$7,305,945 

979,604 

271,994 

1832.... 

63,137,470 

24,039,473 

87,176,1)43 

101,029,266 

5,656,340 

6,907,604 

974,866 

387,505 

1833.... 

70,317,698 

19,822,735 

90,140,433 

108,118,311 

2,611,701 

7,070,368 

1,14-2,100 

497,089 

1834.  .  .  . 

81,024,16-2 

23,312,811 

104,330,973 

126,52  1,  3i:-2 

2,076,758 

17,911,632 

1,184,080 

577,700 

1835  

101,189,082 

20,504,495 

121,603,577 

149,805,742 

6,477,775 

13,131,447 

1,400,517 

630,824 

1836.  .  .  . 

106,916,680 

21.746,360 

128,603,040 

189,980,035 

4,324,336 

13,400,831 

1,3  6,688 

6T4.T21 

1S37.  .  .  . 

95,564,414 

21,854,962 

117,419,376 

140,989,217 

5,976,249 

10,510,414 

1,866,638 

756,2o2 

1838  ... 

96,033,821 

12,452,795 

103,486,616 

113,717,406 

3,508,046 

17.74T.1K; 

1,403,761 

604,166 

1839  

103,533,891 

17,4D4,S25 

121,028,416 

162,092,13? 

8,776,743 

6,8  6,176 

1,477,028 

611,830 

1840  

113,895,634 

18,190,312 

132,085,946 

107,141,510 

8,417,014 

8,882,813 

1  ,647,009 

706,486 

Total  

$892,889,909 

$19!),451,1)J4 

$1,092,341,903 

$1,302,676,034 

$56,839,893 

$107,469,296 

12,739,909 

5,718,476 

Sept.  30,  1841.  .  . 

$106,382,722 

$15,469,031 

$121,851,803 

$127,946,177 

$10,034,332 

$4,983,633 

1.034.150 

736,849 

1842.... 

92,969,996 

11,721,538 

104,691,5:54 

100.162,087 

4,813,539 

4,087,016 

1,536,451 

740,407 

June  30,  1843*.  .  . 

77,793,783 

6,552,697 

84,346,480 

64,763,799 

1,5-20,71)1 

22,390,550 

1,268,083 

523,949 

1844  

99,715,179 

11,434,867 

111,200,040 

108,485,035 

5,454,214 

5,830,429 

2,010,984 

906,814 

1845.... 

99,899,776 

15,346.830 

114,640,600 

117,254,504 

8,606,4115 

4,070,242 

980,276 

1846.... 

102,141,893 

11,346,623 

113,488,516 

121,691.7117 

8,906,268 

8,777,732 

2,221,028 

968,178 

1847  

150,637,464 

8,011,158 

158,648,62-2 

146,545.0> 

1.907,024 

24,1-21,  '280 

2,202,393 

1,176,605 

1843.  .  .  . 

132,904,121 

21,132,315 

154,030,436 

154,998,923 

16,841,616 

6,360,284 

8,481,880 

1.404,159 

1849.  .  .  . 

132,666,955 

13,083,865 

145,755,8-20 

147.sr.7.4:-!H 

6,404,648 

6,661,840 

2,763,724 

1.675.70;t 

1859.  .  .  . 

136,946,912 

14,951,808 

151,898,720 

178,i:*.::i- 

7,5-22,904 

4,628,792 

1,728,314 

Total  

$1,131,453,801 

$129,105,782 

$1,260,564,583 

$1,267,78::,  7M1 

$65,010,921 

$86,906,156 

20,774,804 

June  30,  1851  .... 

$196,639,718 

$21,698,293 

$218,388,011 

$216,224,932 

$29,472,752 

*5.45:1..59-2 

3,200,519 

1,929.535 

1852.... 

103,868,984 

17,289,382 

209,658.300 

212,945.44-2 

42,674,135 

6,606,044 

::.-2:;o.5  o 

2,047.575 

1853.... 

213,417,697 

17,553,460 

230,976,157 

267.978,647 

27,486,875 

4.201,38-2 

6,766,789 

2,298,790 

1854.... 

253,390,870 

24,850,194 

278,241,064 

304,562.381 

41,881,804 

6,768,687 

3,911,392 

8,107,808 

1855.  .  .  . 

246,708,553 

28,448,293 

275,156,846 

261,468.520 

66,847,343 

3,659,812 

4,063,970 

2,110,322 

1856.  .  .  . 

310,536,330 

16,378,578 

826,964,908 

314,639,942 

46,745,485 

4.207,63-2 

4,688,864 

'2,402,100 

1857.... 

338,985,065 

23,975.617 

362,96.1,08-2 

360,890,141 

69,186,922 

13,491,799 

4,581,212 

2,490,170 

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


The  following  table  shows  the  extent  and  progress 
of  the  lake  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1855, 1856,  1857.  This  branch  of  our  shipping  has  ac- 
quired such  importance  as  to  require  a  separate  state- 
ment of  its  progress  and  extent.  Table  of  vessels 
built  at  the  American  lake  ports  in  the  year  1857,  in- 
cluding lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Michigan. 


85B. 

i 

856. 

i 

851. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers.  .  .  . 
Propellers  .  .  . 
Tugs  

3 

8 
4 

1,605 
4,213 
251 

8 

22 

r> 

2,000 
12,755 

5 

23 
15 

4,120 

11,375 
1,412 

Kai'k-i  
llrii^  

2 
6 

770 
1,742 

6 

1 

'2,  i::s 
484 

3 
2 

1,264 
869 

Schooners  .  .  . 
Scows  

106 

88,782 

121 

84,888 

96 
6 

28,642 
415 

T.,tfU.... 

37,429 

157 

1  10 

48,508 

This  gives  our  lake  tonnage  an  increase  in  three 
years  of 


11  steamers 7,815  tons. 

53propellers 28,- 1  1    • 

24  tugs 2,558    " 

Total  steam 39,217    " 

10  barks 4,478  tun*. 

9  brig* 3,045    •' 

327  schooners 92,637    ' 

Total  sail 100,100    " 

Grand  total 130,377    " 

The  value  of  this  new  tonnage  is  as  follows : 


Years. 

Sail. 

Total. 

1855  
KM.  

..,000 
1,132,000 

$1,213,300 
1,604,450 

$1,603,300 

'2.7:10,450 

1-57  

1,320,200 

1,423,300 

2,743,500 

Total.... 

r,2oo 

H,060 

$7,088,250 

The  total  tonnage  on  the  lakes  in  the  Fall  of  1857  was 
S88.8G8  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  same  was  $15.195,100, 
or  nearly  forty  dollars  per  ton. 


STATEMI 


UNI 


1915 


UNI 


ATEMENT  OP  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS,  WITH  TJTEIR  TONNAGE  AND  OREWB,  WHICH  CLEARED  FROM  THE  TJlTITTO 

STATES  FOB  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE  YKAR  KNIMNO  JTINB  3n,  1857. 


Cleared  for 

American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

ber. 

Crews. 

Nam- 
ber. 

t'rf.vin. 

Men. 

Boys. 

imuge. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men.     |  Boy». 

Russia    on    the    Baltic    and) 
North  Seas    j 

30 
2 

25,4f.:8 
691 

648 
26 

6 

9 

2.71G 

99 

2 

45 

2 
I 
9 
6 
23 
10 
9 
114 
71 
174 
1 
S8 
46 
36 
15 
64 
1,276 
110 

i;o 

35 
12 
8,796 
4,625 
775 
59 
95 
62 
90 
84 

28,214 

591 
280 
4,330 
2,283 
9,024 
1,719 
3.0E6 
23,!i91 
53,717 
119,88!) 
245 
51,489 
8,536 
7,662 
8,611 
55,017 
1,299.975 
83,404 
46,C96 
8,776 
2,983 
2,238,234 
751,230 
131,331 
10,(»79 
20,759 
21,164 
22,752 
52,818 
69,712 
249,275 
34,368 
(i.432 
22,444 

747 
26 

13 

183 
74 
294 
82 
S7 
930 
1,943 
4,510 
10 
1,466 
361 
320 
277 
1,704 
35,864 
2,868 
1,363 
3i7 
110 
104.666 
32.570 
5,857 
451 
7f.9 
723 
924 
1,£30 
2,002 
7,658 
1,200 
292 
8P8 
137 
20 
11 
1,276 
3,491 
102 
495 
22,024 
1,703 
1,061 
59 
132 
227 
686 
78 
12 
309 
343 
138 
105 
167 
11 
1,742 
122 
2,521 
1,587 
5,797 
827 
3,126 
810 
901 

i,r-55 

1,874 
38 
585 
154 
1  899 

8 

"4 

1 

"3 

"i 

"i 

1S5 
2 

2 

1501 
57 
3 

is 
"i 

57 

4 
2 
3 
5 

"i 
i 

'is 

9 

'i 

"i 

"i 

"3 
"2 

"i 

1 
6 
4 
16 

280 
2,440 
1,334 
5,5'J2 

13 
120 
46 
194 

Russian  Poss.  in  N.  America.  . 

2 
7 
10 
2 
103 
13 
29 
1 
43 
42 
31 
11 
52 
8G6 
61 
36 
31 
8 
3,480 
898 
557 
35 
66 
56 
88 
70 
85 
271 
67 
12 
118 
16 
1 

1,890 
1)49 
3,432 
1,719 
983 
21,834 
7,266 
31,470 
•W> 
25,207 
8,051 
6,856 
7,1!>1 
40,16-2 
911,183 
33,982 
23,406 
7,906 
2,023 
1,133.584 
319,985 
106.361 
6,523 
16,372 
19,329 
22,010 
47,231 
63,337 
228,775 
25,313 
1,835 
20,538 
3,147 
518 

63 
28 
100 
82 
27 
839 
199 
1,516 
10 
601 
331 
279 
21!) 
1.017 
22,551 
940 
211 
287 
76 
44,0'23 
8878 
4,237 
269 
576 
654 
839 
1,313 
1,793 
6,369 
800 
72 
822 
137 
20 

Sweden  and  Norway  

"4 
1 

7 
11 
58 
145 

2,113 

2,157 
40,451 
87,919 

70 
91 
1,744 
2,970 

Danish  West  ladies  

Holland      

1 

"s 
i 

68 
"2 

416 
28 
3 

'is 
"i 

57 

"2 
3 
5 

55 
4 
5 
4 
12 
410 
49 
60 
4 
4 
5.316 
3,727 
218 
24 
29 
6 
2 
14 
11 
36 
20 
30 
11 

26,282 
485 
800 
1,420 
14,854 
388,792 
49,422 
22,600 
870 
960 
1,104,650 
461,245 
24,970 
3,550 
4,387 
1,835 
742 
5.5S7 
6,:  1,75 
20,500 
9,055 
4,597 
1,906 

805 
30 
41 
58 
687 
13,313 
1,928 
752 
40 
34 
60,643 
23,692 
1,620 
182 
223 
69 
25 
223 
209 
1,289 
400 
220 
70 

2 

'S7 
2 

1085 
29 

"4 

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Gibraltar  

Malta    

British  North  American  Poss. 

British  Possessions  in  Africa.  . 

96 

307 
87 
42 
129 
16 
1 
1 
106 
276 
21 
22 
'1,906 
23^ 

m 

ri 

14 
20 
43 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . 
French  North  American  Poss.  . 

3,147 
518 

iee 

38,686 
88,692 
4,839 
17,051 
604,fi34 

French  East  Indies  

French  Possessions  in  Africa.  . 

1 
35 
211 
4 
4 
60 
21 
44 
3 
2 
8 
16 

196 
10,075 
67,087 
1,090 
1,472 
14,293 
3,550 
12,063 
52S 
545 
1,582 
6,027 

11 
425 
2,814 
45 
73 
705 
166 
447 
26 
27 
91 
252 

"i 

71 
65 
17 
18 
1,846 
213 
50 
4 
12 
12 
27 
4 
1 
14 
22 
10 
9 
14 
1 
221 
11 
164 
37 
14S 
82 
281 
66 
73 
62 
61 
2 
42 
7 
58 
193 
1 

28,611 
21,005 
3.749 
15,579 
530,241 
37,633 
19,347 
814 
2,6(52 
3,589 
15,852 
2,567 
315 
6,334 
11,152 
5,029 
2,777 
4,774 
355 
35,976 
1,920 
85,508 
34,779 
124,809 
17,703 
84,712 
22,412 
26,630 
42,166 
68.523 
1,358 
16,951 
1,354 
59,549 
57,9S3 
231 

851 
677 
147 
422 
21,319 
1,537 
614 
33 
105 
136 
434 
78 
12 
163 
311 
128 
105 
167 
11 
1,548 
75 
1,617 
1,570 
5,718 
742 
2,994 
739 
846 
1,143 
1,624 
38 
586 
65 
1,562 
4,762 
9 

1 

'73 
9 

'  i 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  .  . 

Philippine  Islands  

Porto  Rico  

41,183 
31,410 
1,342 
3,207 
5,171 
21,879 
2,507 
315 
8453 

Papal  States  

25 
25 
11 
9 
14 

Two  Sicilies     

"i 

11 
3 
1 

3,119 
1,045 
469 

146 
10 

12,197 

5.4S8 
2,777 
4,774 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  . 

248 
17 
260 
39 
156 
91 
291 

355 

40,097 
2,8^8 
50  072 

Hayti  

"i 

"3 

"2 

27 
6 
96 
2 
8 
9 
10 
6 
4 
25 
14 

4,121 
918 
14  564 

194 

47 
904 

502 
1,743 
2,083 
3,186 
2,027 
1,605 
11,007 
6,462 

27 
7!" 
85 
132 
71 

35,281 
126.552 
19,786 
87,8!'8 
24,439 
28,235 
53  23'- 

72 

77 
8 
75 

1 

43 

1C 
78 
193 

55 

41  •_ 
250 

Chili 

Peru  

74,985 
1,358 
17,138 
2,850 
69,029 
57,983 
231 

"i 
iso 

1 
9 
20 

187 
1,496 
9,480 

89 
337 

Other  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  .  . 
China  
Whale-fisheries  

4,762 
9 

150 

Total  clearances,  1856-'57.  . 
Total  arrivals,  1856-'57  

11,134 
11,304 

4,580,651 
4,721,370 

154,290 
161,062 

803 
833 

10,669 

11,024 

•2,490,170 
2,464,946 

119,807 

116,7!)7 

l.l'2 
1240 

i2,103  7,OiO,821 
22,328,7,186,316 

.74.1.57 
277,859 

zi.75 
2073 

The  above  table  giycs  us  a  clear  exhibit  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  our  carrying  trade.  A  condensed 
summary  shows  our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1857,  to  the  principal  maritime  countries  to 
be  in  the  following  proportion  as  to  national  or  foreign 
vessels. 


TONNAGE  CLEARED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1856-'57. 


Countries. 

American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Countries. 

American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Canada  

1  133  584 

Tons. 
1  104  650 

Tons. 

31  470 

Tons. 
87  919 

England  

911  183 

383  792 

33  982 

4r)  422 

500  241 

14  993 

Spain 

49  616 

717  762 

British  N.  American  Poss.  . 

319,985 

461,245 

China  

59  549 

1  562 

France  

254  088 

29  555 

965  783 

248  257 

P>ritish  West  Indies  

106  361 

24  970 

New  Granada  

124,809 

1,743 

Total  

4,580,651 

2,490,170 

UNI 


191G 


UNI 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  TUB  NAVIGATION  OP  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  FOR  THB  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


Tonnage  entered. 

American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Total  Ami-ri.-:,!. 

'Erl  T»ns- 

Crews. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Num. 

ber. 

TOM. 

Crews. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men.      Boys. 

Maine  

334 

e 

519 

1,4119 
111 
123 
5,289 

111,315 
730 
26,454 
500,110 
22,850 
23,955 
2,537,273 

3,261 
33 
1,437 
18,634 
1,064 
1,431 
85,446 

6 

56 
5 
91 
513 

572 
43 
•M 

2,601 
56 
46 
5,480 
17 
141 

00,'294 

4,968 

21,379 
378,621 
9,645 
T.282 
1,421,833 
2,125 
38,122 

3,500 

281 

912 
16,0.)2 
406 
315 
71,620 
97 
8,092 

4 

19 

'i5 

lioi 

906 
IS 

825 
4,100 
167 
169 
10,769 
17 
611 
3 
536 
6 
250 
124 
356 
241 
189 
142 
1,110 
607 
519 
47 
200 
20 
277 
1 
18 

171,609 

5,699 
47,833 
878,707 
82,49fi 
36.18S 
3,959,100 
2,126 
196,86.- 
472 
163,381 
1.267 
113,617 
20,218 
127,585 
116,868 
64,896 
107,484 
613,314 
90,414 
130  60S 
4r,602 
97,230 
7,511 
151,623 
210 
2,404 

'-Mi  1 
2,349 

84,726 
1,470 
1.746 
157,066 
97 
7,194 
17 
6,054 
48 
3,275 
846 
4,826 
::,:;in 
2,815 
3,006 
18,887 
4,893 
5,746 
1,604 
3,530 
245 
6,9W 
10 
131 

10 
19 

71 

5 
91 

1C,  14 

'  i 
"5 

257 

New  York     

470 
3 
414 
6 
1C6 
113 
198 
111 
152 
92 
788 
249 
354 
41 
100 
9 
142 
1 
14 

153.743 
472 
122,119 
1,267 
95,895 
18,366 
83,205 
47,851 
59,084 
64,562 
473,998 
41,596 
100,718 
46,063 
70,179 
3,148 

5,102 
17 
4,179 
48 
2,616 
7G4 
2,825 
1,135 
2,456 
1,880 
13,502 
2,031 
4,221 
1,529 
2,400 
95 
4,872 
10 
68 

182 

41,262 

1,875 

1 

"5 

156 

84 
11 
158 
130 
37 
50 
322 
358 
165 
6 
109 
11 
135 

17,722 
1,847 
44,380 
08.017 
5.812 
42,922 
139,316 
48,818 
29,890 
1,439 
27,051 
4,363 
46,753 

659 
82 
2,001 
2,175 
359 
1,126 
5,385 
2,868 
1.528 
75 
1,124 
150 
2,065 

ioi 

Florida  

Ohio     

Texas                           

104,87(1 
210 
1,264 

Washington  Territory  

4 

1,140 

63 

Total  cleared  

11.304 

11,188 

4,721,370 
4,581,212 

101,06* 
154,305 

833 
863 

11,024 
10.969 

2,464.946 
2,490,17(1 

116,797 
119,867 

r.-40 

1-212 

22,328 

2-.',  104 

7,186,316 
7,071,382 

ai7,85;i 

274,172 

2076 

STATEMENT  or  THE  TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1789  TO  1814.  INCLUSIVE. 


Year  ending  December  31, 

Registered 
Sail 
Tonnage. 

Licensed  Sail 
Tonnage. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

Year  ending  December  31, 

Kvgistpred 
Sail 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed  Sail 

Total 

ITS')        

1-23,893 

77,669 

201,562 

1802  .        ... 

56(1,3*11 

3H  1.7-24 

89-2  104 

1790    

346,254 

132,123 

274,377 

1S03  

597,157 

35-2,015 

949.  1  7'2 

1791  

362,110 

139,030 

502,146 

1804  

672,530 

309.874 

1,04-2,404 

1792  

411,438 

153,019 

564,457 

1805  

749.341 

891,027 

1,140,368 

1793                 

367,734 

153,030 

520,764 

1*06  .... 

808  265 

400,451 

1  -2(13.710 

1794  

438,803 

189,755 

6-28,618 

1807  

848,307 

420,241 

1.2CS.51S 

1795       

529,471 

218,494 

747,965 

1808  

769,054 

473,542 

1,242,596 

1796  

576,733 

255,166 

831,899 

1809  

910,059 

440,2-22 

1,350,281 

1797  

597,777 

279,136 

876,913 

1S10  

984,269 

440.515 

1,424,784 

1798  

603,376 

294,952 

838,328 

1811  

768  852 

4(53,650 

1799               

602,197 

277,212 

939,409 

1812  

760,624 

509,373 

1,269,997 

1800  

669.921 

302,571 

972,492 

1813  

674,853 

4')1,770 

1,166.6-29 

1801  

632,907 

314,670 

947,577 

1814  

674,633 

484,577 

1,169,210 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  REGISTERED  AND  ENROLLED  TONNAGE  OF  THE  U.  STATES  FROM  1815  TO  1857,  INCLUSIVE. 


R     ' 

Registered  Ton- 

Proportion ol 

the  enrolled  T 

onnage  emplo 

v.-d  in  t!,i- 

Years. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

nage  in  the 
Whale-fishery. 

Tonnage. 

Coasting 
Trade. 

Cod- 
fishery. 

Mnckerel- 
flshery. 

Whale- 

fishery. 

1815  

854,294 

513,833 

1,368,1-27 

435,006 

20.510 

1229 

1816  

800,759 

571.458 

1,372,218 

479,979 

37.879 

11CS 

1817  

809,724 

590,186 

1,  31)9,911 

4,871 

481,467 

63.91IO 

349 

1818  

606.08S 

619,095 

1,2-26,181 

16,134 

503,140 

53,661 

614 

1819  

612,930 

647,821 

1,260,751 

31,700 

523,556 

65,044 

66 

1820  

619,047 

661,118 

1,280,166 

35,391 

539,080 

60,84-2 

1053 

1821  

619,896 

679,062 

1,298,958 

26,070 

559.435 

51,351 

1924 

1S22  

623,150 

696,548 

1,324,699 

45,449 

573,080 

58,405 

3133 

1823  
1824  
1825  

639,920 

OG:>,972 
700,787 

619,644 
729,190 
722,323 

1,336,565 
1,359,163 
1,423,110 

39,918 
33,165 
35,379 

24,879 
21,009 
23,061 

666,408 
689,228 

587,273 

67,0-21 
63,419 

70,0-26 

585 
180 

1826    ... 

737,978 

796,212 

1,534,190 

41,757 

34,058 

666,420 

03,761 

226 

1827  

747,170 

873,437 

1,620,607 

45,653 

40,197 

732,937 

74.04S 

3-2* 

1828  

812,619 

928,772 

1,741,391 

54,621 

39,418 

768,928 

74,947 

180 

1829  

650.142 

610,654 

1,260,797 

57,284 

54,036 

101,796 

1S30  

576,675 

615,311 

1,191,776 

38.911 

64,471 

616,978 

61,554 

G5.973 

792 

1831 

620,451 

647,394 

1,267,846 

82,315 

34,435 

53;),  723 

69,977 

46,210 

481 

1832    .  .  . 

686,989 

752,460 

1,439,450 

72,868 

90,813 

649,627 

64,027 

47,420 

377 

1833  

75),  026 

856,123 

1,606,149 

101,158 

101,819 

744,198 

6-2,7-20 

48,726 

47* 

1834  

857,438 

901,468 

1,758,907 

108,000 

122,815 

783,618 

54,403 

61,082 

304 

1835  

885,821 

939,118 

1,824,940 

97,640 

122,815 

792,801 

7-2.;!74 

64,443 

1838  

897,774 

9*4  :i-N 

1,882,102 

144,680 

145,556 

873,023 

6-2,307 

64,426 

1878 

1837    

810,447 

1,086,238 

1,896,685 

1-27,242 

I54.704 

956,980 

80,551 

40,810 

1894 

1833  
1S3:>    

822,591 
834,244 

1,173,047 
1,262,234 

1,995,639 

2.090.473 

119,629 
131,845 

193,413 
204,933 

1,041,105 
1,153,551 

70,004 
72,268 

66,649 

5-2-29 
4:,9 

1840  

899,764 

1,230,999 

2,180,764 

130,926 

201.339 

1,176,6»4 

76,035 

1841  

845,803 

1,1*4,940 

2,130,744 

157,405 

175,088 

1,107,067 

60.551 

11,821 

1842  
1843  
Is  (4      

975,353 
1,009,816 

1,068,764 

1,117.031 
1,149,297 

1,211  330 

2,092,890 

2,158,602 

-2  2-M)  095 

151,612 
152,374 
163,293 

229,061 
236,867 
273  179 

1,045,753 

1,  (176,156 
1,109,614 

54,804 
61,924 

85,224 

16,006 

11.77:. 
16.1711 

377 
143 
321 

1845  
1846  

1,095,172 
1,130,286 

1,321,929 
l,43\J^8 

2.417,002 
2,562,084 

190,6^5 

189,980 

326,018 
347,S93 

1,190,898 
1.289.  STO 

69,825 
72,516 

21,413 
86,468 

206 
439 

1847  

1,241  312 

1  .V.i"  73-2 

2  839  045 

193  sr>s 

4()4  *41 

1  452,673 

70.177 

31.451 

1848  

1,36ft  886 

1  7'Ki  ir>5 

:;  1M  1141 

19-'  I  79 

4-27  --91 

1  020,988 

489 

H4  i  

law  

1,438,941 

i  r.s-i  711 

1,895,073 
1  949,743 

3,334,015 
3  535  454 

180,186 

146  016 

462,894 

1,730,410 

1,7^5,790 

42,970 
85,646 

69,111 

1851  

1  726  307 

2  04ii  132 

3  772  439 

1*1  641 

:,>::  c,o7 

1  *'-4:!17 

87.475 

60,688 

1852  .... 

1  899  448 

2  238  992 

4  i:;s  440 

193  797 

043  240 

2  008,021 

102,059 

72.546 

1853  

2,103.674 

2,303,336 

4.407.010 

193,202 

514.097 

2  i::i 

1(i9,  -2-27 

59.S60 

1864  

2  333  819 

2,409  083 

4  802,902 

181,901 

676,607 

2,273,900 

102.194 

35.041 

1855  

2,676,864 

5,212.001 

186,773 

770,285 

'2.  49  1.1  IK 

102,927 

21,624 

70 

1  v.r, 

2,*)1  402 

2,380  249 

4  871  652 

189  213 

073  1177 

-2  .MI.  9;;.r. 

96,816 

217 

1857  

2,463,967 

2,476,875 

4,940,843 

195,771 

7H5.784 

2,300,399 

104,572 

28,3-27 

70 

UNI 


1917 


UNI 


G'OMPABATIVn  EMPLOTMENT  OP  AMERICAN  ANT)  FOBEIGN  TONNAGE,  A8  SHOWN  IN   THE   IMI'ORTS  OF   THE  UNITED   RTATE6 

IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1S5I. 


States  and  Territories. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1BI1. 

In  American 
VMMlf, 

Ves^ls!  ' 

lit  American 

Vmtb, 

Iu  foreign 
V«ae  la. 

In  American 
Vev*l«. 

In  Foreign 
VmMb. 

lu  Aiiierirau 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 

V,  .,!„. 

143,320 

81,115 

410,35S 

120,461 

48,736 
4,402,700 
80,527 
320,858 

'38,875 
4(14,477 
3,609 
1,764 
213,576 
10,137,465 
968,061 
5,662,066 
23,117,834 
182,146 
845 
622,039 
44,682 

106,668,986 

125,978 
586,460 
11,541,212 
295,209 
1,646,915 
64,761 
62,745 
691.268 
227.339 
103.500 

869,710 

"286 
22,130 

56,122 
317,070 
1,048 

2,:!'.Y;,995 
2(18,629 
988,579 
9,597,4'.i3 

13,346 
1,111 
34,977,903 
80,953 
99,871 
2,627,549 
15,421 
434,387 

31,970 

325,524 

Columbia,  District  of  

398,084 
312,090 
80,997 
11,880 

767,62-2 

'l',440 
245,062 

180,573 
408,066 
21,656 
110,196 

236,298 

I2,!'.s2 

'5,514 
163,642 

53,863 
293,821 
1,188 
116,712 
299,977 

23,400 

2,768 
2,088 
28,469 
149,030 

Florida         

a,«if,b49 

972  J95 

3,082,914 

682,663 
7,491) 
87,928 
178,954 
13,i)44 

6,9(59,022 
832,303 
4,513,897 
13,982,763 
27,29U 

3,797,071 
109,104 
312,080 

286,288 

8,141,083 
574,664 
5,848,806 
18,835,4'J2 
137,608 

2,115,262 
126,297 
752.447 
1,482,611 
192 

Maryland  

14,647,778 
15,132 

83,875 
61,585 
1,919 
66,688.750 
214,731 
9,663 
9,840,354 
333,929 
1,217,95B 
7,523 

12,116 

896 
9,024,676 
5,629 

350,021 
17,600 
•21,026,635 
200,673 
12 
7,873,002 
1,000,195 
1,737,51)0 

146,205 

New  York  

1,702,011 

285,830 
2,773 
1,219,523 

53,617,033 
186,802 
153 
11,623,584 
562,161 
853,171 

3,460,384 
9,554 
464 
500,499 

384,992 

Ohio  

1,755 

606,344 
5,663 
339,476 

Pennsylvania  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

15,987 
946,904 

131,536 

166,206 
383,797 

104,725 

246,739 
351,917 

25,320 

Virginia  

Oregon  Territory  

Total  

53,025,906 

4,55'J,818 

93,962,110 

9,229,014 

113,221,877 

14,724,300|l6S,216,'/72 

52,f>()3,083 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  CLASS  OF  VESSELS  BUILT, 
ASP  THE  TONNAGE  TIIEEF.OF,  IN  THE  SEVERAL  .STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATES,  FKOM  1315  TO  JUNE 
30,  1857,  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Shipa 
and 
Burks. 

Brigs. 

Sclioon- 

Sloops 
and 
Canal 
Boats. 

Steam- 
ers. 

Totnl. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

1815 

136 

224 

681 

274 

1314 

154,624 

1816 

76 

1-J2 

781 

424 

1403 

131,608 

1317 

34 

86 

559 

394 

1073 

86,393 

1818 

r-3 

85 

423 

332 

8D8 

82,421 

1819 

53 

82 

473 

242 

850 

79,817 

1820 

21 

60 

3i)l 

152 

534 

47,784 

1321 

43 

89 

247 

127 

507 

55,856 

1322 

G4 

181 

260 

168 

623 

75,346 

1323 

55 

127 

260 

105 

'is 

622 

75,007 

1824 

56 

156 

377 

106 

20 

781 

90,939 

182B 

50 

197 

533 

163 

35 

994 

114,997 

1826 

71 

137 

482 

227 

45 

1012 

126,433 

1827 

55 

153 

4(54 

241 

33 

934 

104,342 

1323 

73 

103 

474 

196 

33 

834 

98,375 

1329 

44 

63 

485 

145 

43 

735 

77,o:;s 

1830 

25 

56 

403 

116 

37 

G37 

53,0»4 

1331 

T2 

95 

416 

84 

34 

711 

85,962 

1832 

132 

143 

588 

122 

ieo 

1005 

144.539 

1333 

H4 

163 

625 

185 

65 

1183 

161,026 

18^4 

93 

94 

4.  .7 

130 

68 

937 

118,330 

1335 

25 

M 

301 

100 

30 

507 

46.238 

1838 

93 

65 

444 

164 

124 

8!)0 

113,627 

1837 

67 

72 

607 

163 

135 

949 

122,987 

1838 

66 

79 

501 

153 

90 

8:18 

113,135 

1839 

S3 

83 

433 

122 

125 

858 

120,989 

1840 

97 

109 

373 

224 

64 

872 

118,309 

1811 

114 

101 

310 

157 

78 

762 

118,893 

1842 

116 

91 

273 

404 

137 

1021 

129,083 

1843 

58 

34 

138 

173 

79 

432 

63,617 

1844 

73 

47 

204 

379 

163 

766 

103,537 

1845 

124 

87 

:;j^ 

342 

163 

1038 

146,018 

1346 

100 

164 

576 

355 

225 

1420 

188,203 

1847 

151 

168 

689 

392 

198 

1598 

243,732 

1343 

254 

174 

701 

547 

175 

1851 

313.075 

1849 

193 

148 

623 

870 

208 

1547 

256,577 

1350 

247 

117 

5i7 

290 

159 

1360 

272,218 

1851 

211 

65 

522 

326 

233 

1367 

203,203 

1852 

255 

79 

584 

207 

259 

1444 

351,493 

1853 

209 

95 

681 

394 

271 

1710 

425,572 

1854 

334 

112 

6ol 

836 

281 

1774 

535,616 

1355 

381 

120 

605 

669 

253 

2034 

583,450 

1856 

3(16 

103 

5!)  t 

479 

221 

1703 

409,393 

1857 

251 

53 

504 

353 

263 

1434 

373,804 

ually  yielded  to  the  more  liberal  principles  of  free  trade 
in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  until 
in  that  business  we  have  free  trade  with  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  only  marred  by  the  charge  of 
light-money  to  our  vessels,  where  we  charge  none. 
The  removal  of  restrictions,  in  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  in  the  carrying  business, 
has  not  been  prejudicial  to  our  foreign  commercial 
marine.  The  burden  of  light-money,  to  which  our 
tonnage,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  other  com- 
mercial nations,  is  subject,  should  be  removed  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  the  tonnage  duty  now  charged  on 
our  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France  and  some  other 
countries,  and  on  their  vessels  in  our  ports,  should  be 
taken  off,  and  port  charges  equalized. 

NUMBER  AND  CLASS  OF  VESSELS  BTJILT,  AND  THE  TONNAGE 
THEREOF,  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  DUKING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Navigation. — When  our  navigation  laws  were  first 
enacted  in  1789,  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  secured  against  the  protecting  navigation 
laws  of  other  nations  by  countervailing  or  protecting 
provisions.  Such  provisions  were,  from  time  to  time, 
extended,  so  as  to  countervail  the  prohibitory  enact- 
ments of  the  commercial  nations  with  which  we  had 
intercourse.  These  commercial  restrictions  have  grad- 


£ 

o  . 

I 

1 

States  and  Terri- 

E 

"ad 

. 

v.rs 

1 

tories. 

§ 

c 

a  C3 

« 

°  Ja 

(-1 

5, 

& 

0 

c. 

g 

3 

S 

3 

•c 

•^ 

S 

v> 

pa 

GO 

9 

01 

H 

H 

127 

•>0 

85 

1 

1 

240 

110,933 

N.  Hampshire. 

8 

1 

9 

8,718 

Vermont  

i 

. 

1 

65 

Massachusetts  . 

68 

'4 

47 

'2 

2 

113 

55,411 

Rhode  Island.  . 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

3,583 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

1 

1 

21 

13 

8 

39 

5,040 

New  York  

28 

5 

76 

83 

45 

237 

67,826 

New  Jersey  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 

'2 

42 

26 

26 

163 

1 

82 

69 

278 

8,642 
34/258 

Delaware  

1 

10 

2 

10 

23 

4,843 

Maryland  

10 

17 

74 

1 

2 

110 

20,826 

D.  of  Columbia 

23 

23 

1,483 

Virginia  

9 

12 

4 

14 

32 

3,932 

North  Carolina 

19 

2 

21 

1,373 

South  Carolina 

2 

4 

6 

266 

1 

'i 

2 

197 

1 

4 

5 

1,333 

Alabama  

1 

i 

'i 

3 

221 

Mississippi  .... 

6 

C 

136 

Louisiana  

6 

'5 

11 

920 

4 

4 

1,427 

28 

28 

8,462 

10 

10 

2,400 

8 

2 

10 

2,805 

Wisconsin  .... 

1 

9 

10 

2,403 

Ohio  

1 

31 

13 

39 

84 

22,665 

Michigan  

1 

'i 

14 

11 

10 

37 

7,441 

California  

7 

1 

3 

11 

960 

Oregon  

'i 

1 

235 

Total,  1357.  . 

251 

58 

504 

358 

263 

1434 

37.3,804 

Total,  1850.. 

306 

103 

5.'4 

479 

221 

1703 

469.393 

URU 


1918 


UEU 


The  limited  space  allotted  to  the  article  UNITED 
STATES  in  this  work  precludes  any  attempt  to  give  more 
than  the  statistics  of  the  production,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation of  the  United  States  proper..  Under  their  sep- 
arate heads  are  given  the  imports  and  exports  of  every 
article  of  commerce — as  COTTOX,  BKEADSTUFFS,  RICE, 
SUGAR,  TOBACCO,  etc.;  also  the  trade  of  each  individual 
State  under  its  proper  head  ;  and  under  their  proper 
heads  the  commercial  law  and  the  latest  statistics  re- 
garding the  United  States  in  subjects — as  COINS,  COM- 
MKKCK,  CANALS,  CONSULS,  RAILROADS,  TELEGRAPH, 
SiiirriNG,  TONNAGE,  etc.  To  all  of  which  reference 
is  made  for  more  particular  information  regarding  the 
United  States. 

Uruguay.  This  small  republic,  known  also  as  the 
Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Cisplatine  Republic,  lies  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  contains  a  population  estimated  at  120,000 — the 
least  of  any  of  the  South  American  States — of  which 
about  16,000  reside  at  the  capital,  Montevideo.  The 
soil  of  Uruguay  is  fertile,  well  watered  by  large  rivers, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture. 
Animal  products  are  the  staple  domestic  exports,  and 
consist  principally  of  hides,  dry  or  salted,  of  horned 
cattle  and  horses ;  tallow,  grease,  bones,  animal  carbon, 
horns,  horse-hair,  cow-tails,  sheep-skins,  and  wool. 

Though  there  is  no  treaty  existing  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Uruguaj',  our  commercial  intercourse  is 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  that  of  other  countries  ; 
being  favored  by  no  privileges,  and  being  subjected  to 
no  restrictions  not  common  to  all  other  foreign  na- 
tions. This  intercourse  is  regulated  by  the  legislation 
of  the  republic,  and  during  the  past  few  years  has  un- 
dergone several  liberal  and  important  modifications. 
Prior  to  1849,  an  exorbitant  impost  of  $15  per  barrel 
was  levied  on  the  article  of  flour.  By  decree  dated 
April  6th  of  that  year,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  $2  50 
per  barrel,  with  a  provision  that  "this  impost  shall 
last  no  longer  than  necessary  to  pay  the  debt  incurred 
on  the  article  of  flour,  the  liquidation  of  which  shall 
commence  immediately."  By  subsequent  decrees  of 
April,  1852,  the  export  duty  on  horse-hides,  dry  or 


salted,  and  the  transit  duties  upon  all  merchandise 
were  abolished ;  and  the  former  duty  of  20  cents  per 
hide  on  ox  and  cow  hides,  dry  or  salted,  was  reduced 
to  7£  cents  per  hide.  By  the  new  tariff,  however,  of 
October  11,  1853,  now  in  force,  the  duty  on  flour  is 
fixed  at  35  per  cent. ;  and  all  products  of  the  countrv, 
and  all  foreign  merchandise  free  of  import  duty,  or 
that  has  paid  such  duty  on  importation,  are  free  of 
duty  on  being  exported.  The  transit  duty  is  also 
abolished.  This  tariff  has  been  superseded  by  another, 
bearing  date  July  19,  1856.  The  provisions  referred 
to  remain,  however,  quite  the  same. 

The  port  regulations  are  liberal — vessels  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  port  twelve  days  without  entering 
at  the  custom-house,  and  to  land  samples,  so  as  to  dis- 
pose of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  cargoes.  Should 
they  leave  within  that  period  without  effecting  a  sale, 
they  are  subject  only  to  pilotage,  health-visit,  bill  of 
health,  and  stamps. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  etc.,  was  ratified 
between  England  and  Uruguaj',  July  17,  1843,  which 
expired  toward  the  close  of  1853,  and  was  not  renewed 
at  the  latest  dates  from  Montevideo.  With  France  a 
preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  April  8, 1836,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  another  treaty  should  be  agreed 
upon ;  or,  should  none  such  be  subsequently  entered 
into,  then  to  continue  fifteen  years.  The  treaty  with 
England,  now  lapsed,  was  based  upon  a  principle  of 
reciprocity ;  and  that  with  France  is  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  merchant  marine 
of  Uruguay,  it  is  believed,  comprises  but  few,  if  any, 
vessels  of  more  than  sixty  tons  burden.  It  consists  of 
about  300  vessels  of  between  twenty  and  fifty  tons 
each,  averaging  each  about  six  men,  or  from  1800  to 
2000  men  in  all.  These  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  in- 
ternal and  coasting  trade,  the  latter  chiefly  with  Bra- 
zil ;  which  trade  is  also  open  to  foreign  vessels,  on  the 
payment  of  the  discriminating  tonnage.  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  five  vessels,  all  of  foreign  construction, 
under  thu  Uruguayan  flag,  measuring  in  the  aggregate 
about  1500  tons,  which  make  voyages  north  of  the 
equator. 


COMMEBCE  OF  TITE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  UKDGUAY  (FOKMEKLY  ClSPLATINE  REPUBLIC),  FROM  OCT.  1,  1830,  TO  JULY  1.  1857. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1831  

$24;SGT 
38,302 
67,628 

$3,325 

7,'S64 
60,323 
89,300 
149,730 

$io,'o'i'o 

18,G31 
625,432 
494,492 

$050 

7,875 
31,667 

$7.397 

350 
379 
1,129 
4,774 
6.391 
5,734 
3,502 
3,112 
8,536 
8197 

'349 
'435 

170 

'262 
230 

1832  
1833  

$3,325 

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

7,864 
35,762 
50.998 
82,102 

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total... 
Sept  80  1841     .     .  . 

$180,051 

$140,031 
201,999 
219,576 
394,266 
140,986 
210,406 
180,536 
839,859 
134,638 
60.024 

$130,497 

$1G,193 
67.968 
75.549 
67910 
16,150 
15,498 
56.303 
43,86} 
13,089 
1.518 

$310,548 

$156,224 
269,967 
21)5,125 
462,176 
157,136 
225,004 
236,839 
383,728 
147,727 
61,542 

$1,148,975 

$345,234 
5S1,918 
121,753 
144,763 
20,573 
26,472 
112,810 
523,064 
79,924 

$40,192 

$10,432 
7,803 
25,674 
23,964 
5,516 
33,300 
2,692 
8,600 

$7,397 

$600 
4,6;t7 

22,'(!8S 

3,6o'o 

1,806 
400 

4-^,170 
10,107 

!4,-:i5 

6,858 
12.519 
3,  '.-52 
5599 
3,536 
11,949 
8,846 
867 

1,446 

'812 
393 
1,150 
614 
303 
786 
4413 
2,635 
1,167 

1842  
9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1843  

1847     .... 

1848  

1849  

1850  

Total... 
June  30,  1851  

$2,022,321 

$32,711 
181,156 
296,OS8 
450.855 
394  657 
517,849 
976,370 

$374,047 

$13,078 
11,917 
12,353 
62.102 
27,515 
33,4^0 
29,802 

$2,31)6,308 

$45,789 
193,073 
308.446 
512,957 
422,172 
551,329 
1,006,172 

$l,95ii,5U 

$19,114 
49,707 
302,080 
457,179 
242,709 
361,036 
368,297 

$117,1)81 
$12,500 

3,200 
4,333 

$32,5J1 

71,247 

1.320 
2,906 
8,700 

17  8  >2 
1C..  550 
12,784 
22,412 

12,282 

647 
3,537 
1,356 
1,751 
3,165 
535 
2,027 

18>2  
1853  

1854  

1855  

1856  

1857  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


In  1854,  the  number  of  vessels  under  the  United 
States  flag  which  entered  the  port  of  Montevideo  was 
seventy,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  22,013  tons; 
and  the  number  cleared  was  thirty-nine,  with  an  aggre- 


States  in  1854,  according  to  official  returns  of  Uruguay, 
consisted  of  rum,  453  barrels;  spirits  of  turpentine, 
262  barrels ;  starch,  2556  casks  and  boxes ;  rice,  2169 
casks ;  refined  sugar,  1797  casks ;  codfish,  312  boxes ; 


gate  tonnage  of  12,701  tons.     Imports  from  the  United  1  tubs  and  buckets,  529  dozen ;  bitumen,  133  barrels ; 
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cinnamon,  150  boxes;  Chinese  crackers,  998£  pack- 
ages; brooms,  1474 dozen  ;  flour,  19,993  barrels;  hams, 
2300;  gin  in  bottles,  34,438  dozen;  gin  in  demijohns, 
31,748;  gin  in  pipes,  200;  lumber,  3,602,881  feet; 
chairs,  1G55  cases;  tobacco  (chewing),  1142  boxes; 
stearin  candles,  1070  boxes. 

By  a  decree  of  October  11,  1853,  the  government  of 
Uruguay  opened  to  all  flags  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  republic,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  national  flag;  which  decree  was  superseded 
by  a  brief  enactment  of  June  17,  1854,  as  follows: 
Art.  1.  The  navigable  rivers  and  streams  of  the  repub- 
lic are  open  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions. 2.  In  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  streams, 
foreign  vessels  are  subjected  to  the  same  regulations 
of  police  and  of  custom-houses  with  national  vessels. 
The  precise  meaning  of  this  act  was  at  first  in  some 
doubt.  It  did  not  expressly  declare  whether  or  not  it 
was  applicable  to  the  port  of  Montevideo.  Upon  ref- 
erence to  the  government  of  Uruguay,  however,  by 
the  agents  of  foreign  governments  resident  at  that 
port,  it  was  announced  that  the  law  applies  to  the 
port  of  Montevideo. 

Usance,  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  or 
of  a  fixed  number  of  days,  after  the  date  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  different  places, 
before  the  bill  becomes  due.  Double  or  treble  usance 
is  double  or  treble  the  usual  time ;  and  half  usance  is 
half  the  time.  When  a  month  is  divided,  tbe  half 
usance,  notwithstanding  the  differences  in  the  lengths 
of  the  months,  is  uniformly  fifteen  days.  Usances  are 
calculated  exclusively  of  the  date  of  the  bill.  Bills 
of  exchange  drawn  at  usance  are  allowed  the  usual 
days  of  grace,  and  on  the  last  of  the  three  days  the 
bill  should  be  presented  for  payment. — See  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  and  EXCHANGE. 

When  a  bill  is  drawn  at  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  date  or  after  sight,  those  days  are  reckoned  ex- 
clusive of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn  or  ac- 
cepted, and  inclusive  of  the  day  on  which  it  falls  due. 
"  After  sight"  is  equivalent  to  "  after  acceptance :"  and 
with  regard  to  notes,  it  means  "  after  presentment  for 
sight."  By  the  custom  of  trade,  in  bills  and  notes,  a 
month  is  deemed  to  be  a  calendar  or  solar  month. 
The  irregularity  of  the  respective  months  is  not  taken 
into  the  account.  If  a  bill  at  one  month  be  drawn  on 
the  31st  January,  it  will  be  due  on  the  28th  of  February, 
or  29th  if  leap-year,  and,  reckoning  the  days  of  grace, 
will  be  payable  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  three  days  of  grace  generally  allowed  are  reck- 
oned exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  falls  due, 
and  inclusive  of  the  last  day  of  grace.  When  there 
are  no  days  of  grace,  and  the  bill  falls  due  on  a  Sun- 
day, Christmas-day,  or  Good  Friday,  public  fast  or 
Thanksgiving-day,  or  when  the  last  of  the  days  of  grace 
happens  on  such  a  day,  the  bill  becomes  payable  on  the 
day  preceding,  and  if  not  then  paid  must  be  treated  as 
dishonored.  A  presentment  for  payment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  days  of  grace  is  premature,  and  will 
not  entitle  the  holder  to  charge  the  antecedent  parties. 

Days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  promissory  notes  as 
well  as  on  bills,  but  they  are  not  allowed  on  checks,  or 
on  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand. 

"When  a  month  is  the  ordinary  usance,  a  half  usance 
is  fifteen  days. 

The  calculation  of  the  time  depends  upon  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  computing  time. 

All  places  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  negotia- 
ting bills  compute  their  time  as  we  do  (except  that  Rus- 
sia adheres  to  the  old  style),  by  years  reckoned  in  a  se- 
ries from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  divided  each  into 
twelve  months,  or  365(or  in  every  fourth  year,  366)days. 

Upon  a  bill  drawn  at  a  place  using  one  style,  and 
payable  at  a  place  using  the  other,  if  the  time  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date,  it  shall  be  computed  according 
to  the  style  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  drawn ;  other- 
wise according  to  the  style  of  the  place  where  it  is  pay- 


able ;  and  in  the  former  case  the  date  must  be  reduced 
or  carried  forward  to  the  style  of  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable  to  the  time  reckoned  from  thence. 

Thus,  on  a  bill  dated  the  1st  May,  old  style,  and 
payable  here  two  months  after  date,  the  time  must  be 
computed  from  the  corresponding  day  of  May,  new 
style,  viz.,  May  13th ;  and  on  a  bill  dated  1st  of  May, 
new  style,  and  payable  at  St.  Petersburg  two  months 
after  date,  from  the  corresponding  day  of  April,  old 
style,  viz.,  April  19th. — LEONE  LEVI'S  Com.  Law  of  the 
World,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Usquebaugh,  an  Irish  spirituous  liquor,  com- 
pounded of  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  and  cloves. 

Usury,  an  illegal  rate  of  interest  or  compensation 
for  the  use  of  money.  Usury  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  unequivocally  condemned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  present  signification  of 
the  term  is  very  different  from  that  in  former  times. 
We  find  in  Exodus,  xxii.  25,  "  If  thou  lend  money  to 
any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shall  not 
be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 
him  usury ;"  and  in  Leviticus,  xxv.  35,  "  If  thy  broth- 
er be  waxen  poor  *  *  *  *  take  thou  no  usury  of  him 
or  increase."  It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that 
the  taking  of  any  compensation  from  the  poor  is  for- 
bidden, and  not  a  limited  rate  is  regarded  as  usury. 
We  apprehend  that,  in  a  strict  acceptation  of  the  term, 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  is  usury,  as  well  as  the  same  per 
cent,  a  month.  In  the  present  time,  however,  no  ar- 
guments are  needed  to  prove  that  money  is  a  merchant- 
able commodity,  and  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of 
profit  and  subject  to  fluctuation  as  other  merchandise. 
We  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  account 
of  the  efforts  to  repeal  this  relic  of  a  past  age,  and  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  the  different  States. 

The  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  in  Great  Britain 
took  place  August  5th,  1854,  by  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Such  an  important  change  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  county  could  not  have  been 
adopted  either  suddenly  or  without  mature  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  change  had  been  going  on  gradu- 
ally for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  the  advantages 
of  experience  were  thus  sought  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  restrictions  were,  step  by  step,  removed,  and  the 
commercial  circles  of  the  country  thus  finally  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  the  former  vicious  laws.  In 
the  year  1833  the  first  important  innovation  upon  the 
usury-law  policy  was  made  in  England. 

After  four  years'  trial,  it  was  found  that  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  of  all  classes  pronounced 
the  new  features  of  the  law  to  be  advantageous  in  their 
operation  to  borrowers,  if  not  to  lenders.  The  next 
step  was  in  the  year  1837,  when  Parliament  granted 
further  relief  by  removing  the  usury  restrictions  upon 
all  commercial  paper  having  twelve  months  or  less  to 
mature.  This  would  seem  to  cover  the  ground  entire- 
ly, and  to  furnish  all  the  relief  that  commercial  circles 
could  reasonably  demand.  .  But  so  satisfied  were  the 
English  people  and  the  English  government,  that  the 
usury  laws,  even  in  their  mildest  form,  were  inopera- 
tive or  prejudicial,  that,  after  various  petitions  and  in- 
vestigations, the  total  abolishment  of  these  laws  was 
effected  on  the  5th  August,  1854.  The  bill  to  this 
effect  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  July 
preceding,  and  was  immediately  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  favorably  con- 
sidered and  finally  passed.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  by  Lord  Campbell,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Lord  Brougham  supported  the  bill,  both 
on  mercantile  and  moral  grounds.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  remarked  that : 

"  The  inconvenience  which  had  been  found  to  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  against  usury  had  been 
so  many  and  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  strong 
prejudices  on  the  subject  of  usury  and  usurers,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  relax  those  laws  from  time  to 
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time.  At  the  time  of  the  commercial  failures  in  the 
years  1836  aud  1837,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  re- 
lief which  was  experienced  was  the  result  of  a  provi- 
sion which  had  been  introduced  not  long  previously  into 
the  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  enabling 
the  Bank  of  England  to  dispense  with  the  usury  laws." 

Many  people,  in  their  aversion  to  any  modification 
of  the  usury  laws,  are  under  the  conviction  that  if  the 
price  of  money  is  not  regulated  by  law,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  (ranging  from  25  to 
75  per  cent,  per  annum)  on  loans  of  money.  Those 
who  seriously  reflect  upon  the  matter — who  have  any 
practical  or  familiar  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade — 
are  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  all  shackles  of  the 
kind  should  be  permanently  removed. 

If  we  examine  the  usury  laws  of  the  different 
States,  we  will  find  in  all  elaborate  and  stringent  en- 
actments providing  punishment  and  penalties  for  the 
exercise  of  every  one's  inalienable  right ;  namely,  that 
of  using  their  property  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  the  usury  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are  now  in  force. 


States.  Legal  Int. 

Maine (i  per  ct. 

N.  Hampshire.  6      " 

Vermont 6      " 

Massachusetts.  6      " 

Rhode  Island..  6       " 

Connecticut. . .  6      " 

New  York  ....  7      " 


New  Jersey  ...  6 

Pennsylvania  .  6 

Delaware 6 

Maryland 6 

Virginia 6 

North  Carolina  6 


South  Carolina  7 

Georgia 7 

Alabama 8 

Arkansas 6 

Florida 6 

Illinois 6 

Indiana 6 

Iowa 6 

Kentucky 6 

Louisiana 8 

Michigan 7 

Mississippi ....  6 

Missouri 6 

Ohio 6 

Tennessee. ...  6 


Texas 


Wisconsin  ...  .12 
California  ....  10 


Penalties. 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest  and  law 
costs. 

Loss  of  three  times  excess  of  interest. 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest. 

Loss  of  three  times  the  whole  inter- 
est and  law  coats. 

Loss  of  excess  of  inteiest. 

Loss  of  all  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  contract ;  and,  in  crim- 
inal action,  fine  not  exceeding 
$1000,  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months. 

Contract  void,  and  principal  and  in- 
terest forfeited. 

Principal  and  interest  forfeited. 

Principal  and  interest  forfeited. 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Principal  and  interest  forfeited ; 
and,  if  usury  is  paid,  double  the 
amount  of  principal  and  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contract,  and 
loss  of  interest  if  exceeding  this. 

Loss  of  five  times  the  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

10  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Liable  to  an  indictment  for  misde- 
meanor. Forfeiture  of  usurious 
interest,  and  fined. 

12  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  all  interest. 

Loss  of  interest. 

No  penalty. 


From  this  synopsis  we  see  that  the  nsurj'  laws  of 
New  York  are  the  most  rigorous,  and  include,  in  crim- 
inal actions,  a  fine  of  $1000  and  imprisonment  of  six 
months ;  in  merely  civil  actions,  a  forfeiture  of  contract. 

California  is  the  only  State  that  provides  no  penalty. 
The  Territories  are  also  not  subject  to  any  usury  laws. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  such  absurd 
laws  are  clogs  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  financial  revulsions  like  the  pres- 
ent they  effectually  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  com- 
mercial elasticity.  A  parallel  could  be  found  by  sup- 
posing restrictive  laws  against  selling  flour  above  *5 
per  barrel ;  we  would  then  run  as  good  a  chance  of 
starving  as  our  merchants  do  of  commercially  starving 
for  want  of  money  when  there  is  an  abundance  around 
them,  but  when  the  legal  interest  does  not  pay  capital- 


ists for  the  risk.— See  articles  BANKS,  COMMERCE,  Is- 
TEREST,  etc.  For  Usury  Laws,  Discussions  on,  etc., 
see  Edinburgh  Review,  xxvii.  339  (Defense  of)  :  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  jRevie u\  xxii.  177,  xxi.  145;  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  xxxix.  168  (A.  H.  EVERETT);  BtackwoocTs 
Magazine,  xxiv.  68 ;  Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York, 
iv.  581  (JonN  WHIITLE),  683  (J.  It.  M'CULLOCH), 
v.  781,  842,  via.  815,  ix.  241-248  (M'ViCKAR),  811; 
HUNT'S  Ali-rchanfs  Magazine,  iii.  516,  v.  40,  115; 
Dem.  Rev.,  xxvii.  221-328;  Quar.  Rev.,  xxxiii.  186. 

Utah,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  mostly  com- 
prised in  the  Great  California  Basin,  and  extending 
from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west.  It  has  Oregon  on  the 
north,  California  on  the  west,  and  New  Mexico  on  the 
south.  Area,  208,775  square  miles.  In  1850  it  was 
divided  into  seven  counties,  and  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings and  population  were  as  follows :  Dwellings,  2322 ; 
white  inhabitants,  11,330 ;  free  colored,  24.  The  coun- 
ties erected  since  1850  are  Deseret,  Green  River,  Mil- 
lard,  Juab,  and  Washington. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Utah  is  drained  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Its  valley  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored,  but,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge exists  of  it,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  only  can  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  remaining  portion  of 
Utah  is  comprised  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  peculiar  region.  The  rivers  all  termin- 
ate within  its  limits,  in  lakes  with  no  visible  outlets. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  about  35  miles  broad  and  70 
long,  and  the  waters  contain  more  salt  than  can  be  held 
in  solution ;  hence  its  borders  abound  with  crystallized 
salt,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  incrusted  with  it. 
No  living  creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  The  valleys 
are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  are  very  fertile, 
where  they  can  be  irrigated.  Timber,  although  scarce, 
is  very  durable.  Iron  ore  exists  in  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  several  furnaces  are  already  in  operation 
smelting  it.  The  temperature  is  more  uniform  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  valley  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  it 
rarely  falls  below  zero.  There  is  but  little  rain,  ex- 
cept on  the  mountains,  from  March  to  October. 

There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1850,  16,333  acres 
of  land  improved,  and  30,516  of  unimproved  in  farms; 
cash  value  of  farms  $311,799,  and  the  value  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery  $84,288.  Live  stock — horses, 
2429 ;  asses  and  mules,  325 ;  milch  cows,  4861 ;  work- 
ing oxen,  5266 ;  other  cattle,  2489  ;  sheep,  3262  ;  swine, 
914 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $546,968. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  107,702  bushels 
produced;  rye,  210;  Indian  corn,  9899;  oats,  10,900; 
barley,  1799 ;  buckwheat,  332 ;  peas  and  beans,  289 ; 
potatoes,  43,968 ;  sweet  do.  60  bushels.  Value  of  prod- 
uce of  market  gardens,  $23,868;  pounds  of  butter 
made,  83,309  ;  of  cheese,  30,998  ;  molasses,  58  gallons ; 
beeswax  and  honey,  10  Ibs. ;  wool,  Ibs.  produced,  92:22 ; 
flax,  550 ;  hops,  50 ;  tobacco,  70 ;  tons  of  hay,  4805 ; 
clover  seeds,  2  bushels ;  flax-seed,  5 ;  value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $1392 ;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$67,985. 

The  capital  is  Fillmore  City,  but  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  is  where  the  Legislature  meets,  and  it  is  also 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  other  towns  are 
Palmyra,  Springville,  Provo,  Cedar,  Parowan,  Manti, 
Lehi,  Brownsville,  etc. 

Utah  was  a  part  of  Alta  California,  which  was  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States  at  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  February,  1848.  Previous  to  the  Mexican 
war  this  territory  was  only  known  and  occupied  by 
trappers  and  Indians.  About  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  war,  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  and,  after  making  a  temporary  sojourn  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  they  settled  in  Utah.  They 
organized  a  government  under  the  title  of  the  State  of 
Deseret,  but  the  United  States  established  a  territorial 
government  in  1850,  by  which  the  territory  is  nominally 
under  subjection. 
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Valonia,  a  species  of  acorn,  forming  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  export  from  the  Morea  and  the  Le- 
vant. The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or  cup 
of  the  acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  color, 
which  it  preserves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry :  any  damp- 
ness injures  it,  as  it  then  turns  black,  and  loses  both 
its  strength  and  value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tan- 
ners, and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very  bulky 
article,  it  is  uniformly  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  A 
ship  can  only  take  a  small  proportion  of  her  register- 
ed tonnage  of  valonia,  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  al- 
ways high. 

Valparaiso,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili,  lat. 
(Fort  St.  Antonio)  33°  1'  9"  S.,  long.  71°  41'  5"  W. 
Population  perhaps  28,000  or  30,000.  The  water  in 
the  bay  is  deep,  and  it  affords  secure  anchorage,  except 
during  northerly  gales,  to  the  violence  of  which  it  is 
exposed ;  but  as  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  the 
pull  of  the  anchor  against  a  steep  hill,  accidents  sel- 
dom occur  to  ships  properly  found  in  anchors  and  ca- 
bles. There  is  no  mole  or  jetty ;  but  the  water  close 
to  the  shore  is  so  deep,  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  to  carry  out  an  anchor  to  the 
northward,  and  to  moor  the  ship  with  the  stern  ashore 
by  another  cable  made  fast  to  the  shore.  Large  ships 
lie  a  little  farther  off,  and  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  lighters.  The  best  shelter  is  in  that  part  called  the 
Fisherman's  Bay,  lying  between  the  castle  and  fort  St. 
Antonio,  where,  close  to  a  clear  shingle  beach,  there  is 
9  fathoms  water.  In  the  very  worst  weather  a  land- 
ing may  be  effected  in  this  part  of  the  bay.  —  See 
MIKRS'S  Chili  and  La  Plata,  i.  440,  where  there  is  a  plan 
of  Valparaiso.  The  harbors  of  Valdivia  and  Concep- 
cion  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Valparaiso ;  the  for- 
mer being,  indeed,  not  only  the  best  in  Chili,  but  second 
to  few  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  Valparaiso,  being 
near  the  capital,  Santiago,  and  being  the  central  depot 
for  the  resources  of  the  province,  is  most  frequented. 
The  town  is  conveniently  situated,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  mountainous  ridge ;  most  part  of  the  houses  being 
built  either  upon  its  acclivity  or  in  its  breaches.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  are 
shipped  here  for  Callao  and  San  Francisco,  but  prin- 
cipally for  the  latter. 

In  Valparaiso,  the  phenomenon  of  the  sea-breeze  is 
finely  developed.  Valparaiso  is  situated  near  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn  when  it  is  at 
its  farthest  southern  reach,  which  happens  in  our  late 
winter  and  early  spring — the  Southern  summer  and 
autumn.  This  is  the  dry  season,  when  the  sky  is 
singularly  clear  and  bright.  The  atmosphere,  being 
nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  is  then  ready  to  obey  j 
even  the  most  feeble  impulse,  and  to  hasten  toward  the 
place  of  any,  the  slightest  rarefaction. 

At  about  ten  in  the  morning  the  land  begins  to  feel 
the  sun,  and  there  is  a  movement  in  the  air.  By  3  or 
4  P.M.,  the  sea-breeze  comes  rushing  in  from  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  and  strikes  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  with  the  force  of  a  gale.  Vessels  sometimes 
drag  before  it,  and  communication  with  the  shore  is 
suspended.  By  6  P.M.,  however,  the  wind  has  spent 
its  fury,  and  there  is  a  perfect  calm. — MACRY'S  Phys. 
Geography. 

United  States. — The  United  States  has  ranked  next 
after  England  and  France  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Chili ; 
but,  since  the  incorporation  of  California  as  a  State  of 
the  American  Union,  the  first  rank  in  this  trade  is  now 
assigned  to  the  United  States  flag.  This  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  cotton  textiles,  flour,  salted 
provisions,  and  miscellaneous  cargoes.  The  article  of 
cotton  manufacture  called  tocuyos  is  much  demanded 
in  Chili,  and,  until  lately,  imported  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  England  exclusively,  is  now  supplied  by  the 
6F 


United  States,  and  constitutes  a  leading  article  of 
trade.  Besides  these  countries,  Chili  has  also  con- 
siderable trade  with  several  other  European  and  South 
American  nations.  From  Belgium  she  receives  cigars, 
refined  sugar,  woolens,  window-glass,  gin,  cheese,  pa- 
per, and  books ;  from  Central  America,  bastard  pearls, 
hides,  indigo,  cochineal,  sugar,  sarsaparilla,  dye-woods, 
cotton,  and  coffee;  for  which  she  sends  in  return,  from 
the  warehouses  of  Valparaiso,  textiles  of  cotton  cali- 
coes. Brazil  sends  no  vessels  to  the  ports  of  Chili ; 
but  there  is  some  trade  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries  under  the  Chilian  and  foreign  flag.  Neither 
has  Mexico  any  direct  trade  with  Chili ;  but  Ilam- 
burgian  and  English  vessels  annually  supply  the  port 
of  Mazatlan  with  valuable  cargoes  of  European  mer- 
chandise taken  on  board  at  Valparaiso.  Owing  to  the 
restrictive  character  of  Mexican  commercial  regula- 
tions, this  trade  is  mostly  contraband.  Valparaiso  is 
the  chief  port  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  re- 
publics of  South  America.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  southern  provinces  of  Chili  has  made  but 
little  progress.  There  is  but  one  establishment  worthy 
of  being  specially  noticed — narnelj',  a  copper  foundery, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  1846  was  in  active  op- 
eration ;  and  from  which  that  year  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries  4000  quintals  of  its  productions.  The 
ore  was  supplied  from  the  ports  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  republic,  and  even  from  the  Bolivian  port  of 
Cobija.  Chili  is,  however,  essentially  an  agricultural 
country.  Independently  of  the  working  of  the  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  the  casting  of  these 
metals,  almost  all  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  re- 
public is  to  be  found  in  the  flour-mills,  the  tanneries 
and  currying  establishments,  and  the  tailoring  shops, 
where  the  ponchos  or  mangos  are  made.  There  are, 
besides  these,  some  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  common  soap.  Still,  there  is  but  little 
probability  that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Chili, 
at  least  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  will  present 
any  competition  with  the  manufactured  productions 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
revenues  of  Chili  have  augmented  in  a  ratio  equal  to 
the  increase  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  Its  for- 
eign debt  is  yearly  curtailed,  and  the  interest  on  it 
paid  with  such  punctuality  as  to  have  raised  the  6  per 
cent,  stock  in  London  to'lOS.  This  debt,  contracted 
during  the  war  of  Independence,  consisted  originally 
of  a  loan  raised  in  England  of  £1,000,000.  Owing  to 
civil  wars,  and  the  generally  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  debt,  with  the  accruing  interest,  soon 
doubled  itself.  Under  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Rengifo  (in  1830),  a  compromise  was  effected  with  the 
English  creditors,  and  its  terms  have  since  been  faith- 
fully adhered  to.  In  1852  this  debt  was  reduced  to 
$7,104,000— one  half  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder 
at  3.  The  home  debt  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$1,500,000,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  mer- 
chant marine  of  Chili  has  also  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  republic.  Steam-vessels  can  at  all 
times  obtain  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality,  from  the  mines  of  Talcahuano,  and 
at  many  points  along  the  coast.  With  such  advant- 
ages for  the  active  development  of  her  physical  and 
commercial  resources,  Chili  has  long  since  drawn  to 
her  ports  the  merchants  of  the  great  industrial  and 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  Among  these,  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  are  the 
chief  competitors  for  her  foreign  trade. 

The  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  in  1851 
amounted  to  $2,724,718,  of  which  there  was  collected 
at  the  port  of  Valparaiso  $2,420,631.  The  total  amount 
in  1852  was  $3,465,038  77.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  quantities  and  values  of  copper,  in  bars,  ex- 
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ported  from  Chili  to  the  United  States,  from  1850  to 
1855,  both  inclusive : 

Years.  Value. 

1850 $1,008,044 

1851...  1,367,191 

1852     1,294,481 

1853  ..  1,247,311 

1854 1,367,206 

1855 1,883,434 

In  1852  the  imports  into  Chili  reached  in  value 
$15,347,332;  and  the  exports  from  Chili  amounted  to 
$14,087,556.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  im- 
ports fell  oft'  $537,640,  while  the  exports  of  1852  show 
an  increase  over  those  of  1851  of  $1,941,227.  This 
perceptible  advance  in  the  export  trade  of  Chili  in 
1852  is  attributed  to  the  increased  activity  in  working 
the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Copiapo,  as  also  to  several  heavy  shipments  of  flour 
and  other  products  to  California. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  and  their  tonnage,  and  the  num- 
ber of  national  vessels,  that  entered  Chilian  ports  from 
1844  to  1851,  both  inclusive  : 


Years. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Chilian  Vessels. 

1844  

1487 

374,028 

1429 

1845  

1452 

359.853 

1486 

1843  .... 

1523 

388,557 

1529 

1847     

1434 

360,097 

1521 

1848  

1397 

340,456 

1523 

1S49  

1777 

503,259 

1541 

1850  

2599 

740,425 

1784 

1851  

2351 

686,185 

899 

The  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  in  1850  was  2497, 
making  an  aggregate  of  (entered  and  cleared)  5096 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,442,425  tons. 
The  number  cleared  in  1851  was  2205,  Avhich,  with  the 
2351  given  in  the  table,  makes  a  total  of  4556  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  1,233,978  tons.  This  shows  a  falling 
off  in  1851  of  540  vessels,  and  208,447  tons.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  number  of  national  vessels  that  en- 
tered Chilian  ports  in  1851  is  put  down  in  the  table  at 
899.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  merchant  marine  of  Chili  actually  counts  that 
number  of  vessels.  The  figures  merely  indicate  the 
number  of  times  the  national  merchant  flag  entered 
•Chilian  ports  during  the  year.  Still,  within  the  past 
few  years  the  merchant  marine  of  Chili  has  largely 
increased.  Starting  from  1848,  this  increase  is  found 
to  be — of  vessels,  100  per  cent.,  and  of  tonnage  over 
300  per  cent.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

No.  of 
Vessels 
..  105 


Years. 
1848. 

1849  . 

1850  . 
1S51  . 
1852. 


119 
153 

182 
215 


Aggregate 
Tonnage. 
12,628 
20,022 
27,601 
34,517 
41,509 


An  official  dispatch  to  the  British  government  from 
Chili,  under  date  of  September  13, 1855,  states  that  the 
returns  of  Chilian  trade  for  1853  and  1854  shows  a  great 
increase  in  both  branches  of  import  and  export ;  but 
that  the  markets  were  considerably  affected  by  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  which  commenced  in  1854,  and 
continued  up  to  the  date  of  the  dispatch ;  owing  main- 
ly to  the  large  exportation  of  wheat  to  Australia,  where 
it  brought  as  high  as  $36  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 
Wool  may  be  said  to  be,  after  copper,  the  chief  article 
of  import  into  the  United  States  from  Chili.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  exhibits  the  quantities  and 
values  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Chili,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  June  30, 1855, 
together  with  the  aggregate  quantities  and  values  of 
the  same  imported  from  all  other  countries  for  the 
same  period — as  given  by  United  States  authorities  : 


lie      t  ' 

l<-r<>m  Chili. 

Values. 

1851 

1853 
1854 
1855 

Pounds. 
32,548,491 
18,841,898 
81,696,079 

20,2011,110 
18.534,415 

$3,833,157 
1,930,711 
2.669.71S 
2,882,185 
2,072,139 

PoundL 

2,109,846 
[,868,189 

2,664,300 
1,857,447 
2,846,902 

$125,650 
169,616 
286,196 
101,066 
317,564 

In  1843  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  statistical 
board.  Since  that  period  full  commercial  returns  have 
been  regularly  published,  under  the  title  of  Estudistica 
Comercial  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.  From  these  publi- 
cations the  following  tables,  exhibiting  the  general  for- 
eign commercial  movements  of  Chili,  from  1844  to  1851, 
have  been  compiled : 

TABULAR  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  TUB  FOR- 
EIGN I.VPOKT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  CHILI,  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL COUNTRIES  PARTICIPATING  THEREIN,  AND  THE 
SHARE  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH,  IN  1851,  ANI>  ALSO  THE  TOTAL 
TRADE  FOB  A  PEBIOD  OF  EIGHT  YEARS. 

Countries.  Imports.  Kxporta. 

France  and  colonies $1,705,929  $851,118 

Belgium 195,372  a.  495 

Holland 402,059  65,739 

Germany 1,089,853  4(7.1.155 

England  and  colonies 4,319,8C4  4,643,290 

Denmark 1,390 

Sweden  and  Norway 5,081  2,194 

Spain  and  colonies 145,510  74,852 

Portugal 18,168                   

Sardinia 74,410  21,309 

China 229,348  42,547 

United  States 4.5!'4,211  3,515,235 

Mexico 23,837  7.532 

Central  America 42.241  103,513 

Ecuador 120,732  42.774 

Brazil 024.877  513,898 

Peru 1,616,644  1,17!»..'1T 

Bolivia 486,983  209.902 

Uruguay 10,352  61,215 

Argentine  Confederation...  170,586  46,624 

Polynesia 58,910  59,352 

New  Granada 225,483 

Other  countries 

Total  year  1851 $15.884,<i72  $12,146,391 

"        "     1850 11,783,193  12,426,269 

"       "     1849 10,722,840  10.600,447 

"       "     1848 8,601,357  8,353,595 

''   "  1847 10,068.849  8,442,085 

"   "  1816 10,149,136  8,115,288 

"   "  1845 9,104,764  7,601,152 

"   "  1844 8,596,674  6,087,023 

TABULAR  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  PARTICU- 
LAR- DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  MER- 
CHANDISE, AND  THE  RESPECTIVE  VALUI  8  THEREOF.  IM- 
PORTED INTO  THE  PORTS  OF  CHILI  FROM  1849  TO  1S51, 

BOTH   INCLUSIVE. 


Articles. 

1849. 

1850.     I      1851. 

$10,6117 
22,334 
656,512 
2-':l45'.» 
36,846 
170,561 
43.629 
346,500 
14,628 
26,445 
102,950 
66,287 
75,289 

71,687 

49,'.l(iC 

$10,03;! 
20,320 

486,527 
288.714 
B2.666 

171,217 
18,406 
263,246 
15,166 
48,876 
92,55'J 
56,666 
82,823 

43,204 
62,428 
21,480 
67,028 

475,504 
748,881 
160,534 
120,281 
29,064 
77,865 
46,689 

::  !.;.'.- 
18,818 
10,469 

4.0011 

19,908 
45,606 
86,698 

15,886 
81,288 
322,617 
69,224 
400,969 
336,634 
81,W8 
887,240 
62,714 
115.073 

35,490 

r>n;.  us 

89,873 
184,872 
19,477 

226,473 
17,506 
28,693 
66,542 
9,077 
56.257 
118,737 
42.337 
66,390 
38,498 
47,688 

800,872 

159.4-3 
98,273 

84,929 
82,621 
88,802 

i'".'.  us:; 

15,434 
39,150 
13.547 
53,S26 
68,218 
19,152 
43,778 
162.507 
66,427 
663,129 
800,141 
49,676 
659,085 
77,013 
143,801 

Books   printed  

Chairs  
Cloth  

.v,.r.r^ 
87,196 
5:t,5ii 
C81.201 
1,039,338 
166,849 
102,849 
86,581 
71,292 
22,870 
77,888 
38.503 
36,115 

I4.C69 
17,468 

70,840 
17,878 

l.V.),94S 
78,387 
95,423 
226,400 

Ml.  ST.0, 
561,760 
92,949 

'      white  

Crape  shawls  

Drugs  and  mo 

r-artnen              -t,,rr 

lloust  10 

T  OIf>lrv 

T       t'       B 

T  '         ra    assorted 

if      i  •     '  . 

Paints  

t;l             n'l  hoots 

Silk  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  . 

„                 finod 

Ha  '      i  (,  \ 

,    '                 , 

"        shawls  

87,421 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  I'RODTTCE  EXPORTEP  FROM 
THE  1'OKTB  OK  ('1111,  1  FKOM  l!S49  Tn  I.S.M,  IKIT1I  1  NOI.UH1  VK 
—TUE  1'uoi.tic'i:  OF  TIIF,  MINKS  I:M'I,ITFI>. 

Articles. 

1849. 

I860. 

1S51. 

j   \Vhent  

*s',-;'7'!s 

$353,0.0 

'120,199 

667,408 
161,055 
82.T22 
78V480 

24,643 
21(839 
34,854 
T.661 
47,554 
99,795 

31,307 

104,301 
800 
18,290 
4,85'J 
B,828 
29.795 
2,540 
55,392 

Flour  

liiscuit  

114.11117 
70,!M(i 
48,668 

14,514 
5r>  i.v 

7l,'.l.V_' 
216,888 
130,737 
43,800 
40,039 
79,911 
10,900 
20,643 
11,746 
31,040 

31,201 

83,333 
8,594 

30,571 
T.2T8 
4,610 
106,372 
7,5:)0 
37,708 

Nuts 

Dried  fruits       

72,  147 

74,398 

18,150 
39,043 

Salt  beef  

Hides      .  .             

105,'J4'2 
17,754 

64.303 
3,007 
50,454 
26,614 
988 
310,914 
4,933 
13,645 

Goat,  sheep,  and  chinchilla  ) 
skins  ) 

Wool  

Assorted  provisions  

Cords  and  rope  

Rigging  for  ships  

Guano  

The  principal  ports  of  Chili  open  to  general  foreign 
trade  are  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  Copiabo,  Tal- 
cahuano,  Coustitucion,  Valdivia,  and  Ancud.  Vessels 
from  abroad,  entering  any  other  than  open  ports,  are 
liable  to  seizure.  Under  the  Chilian  commercial  regu- 
lations, the  coasting  trade  is  prohibited  to  foreign  ves- 
sels ;  but  they  may  discharge  portions  of  their  original 
cargoes  in  one  or  more  ports,  and  load  Chilian  produce 
for  a  foreign  port.  The  port  charges  are  as  follows : 
Tonnage  dues,  25  cents  per  ton ;  light  dues  (where 
light-houses  exist),  3 £  cents  per  ton  ;  roll  and  captain 
of  the  port's  fees,  $4 ;  harbor-master's  fees,  $8.  Na- 
tional or  foreign  vessels  of  war,  national  or  foreign 
steamers,  whale-ships,  vessels  in  distress,  or  in  ballast, 
or  discharging  under  twenty  packages,  are  exempt 
from  tonnage  and  light  dues.  When  tonnage  dues 
have  been  paid  at  one  port,  they  are  not  levied  in  an- 
other. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Chili  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  May  16,  1832 — 
ratifications  having  been  exchanged  and  proclamation 
made  April  29, 1834.  This  treaty  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  the  most  favored  nation,"  and  contains,  be- 
sides, a  stipulation  providing  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods,"  and  the  usual  guarantees  for  commercial 
reciprocity.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  was  limited  to 
twelve  years ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  twelve-months'  no- 
tice clause,  it  is  still  in  force.  Subsequent  and  recent 
commercial  legislation  of  the  Chilian  government  has 
modified  and  enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1834.  The  principle  of  "  the  most  favored  nation"  is 
but  another  name  for  differential  duties  between  the 
national  Hag  and  that  of  the  country  with  which  such 
treaty  is  negotiated.  These  differential  duties  have 
been  defined  by  Chili  in  a  law  bearing  date  January  8, 
1834,  and  by  various  subsequent  enactments.  Sucli 
duties,  however,  have  been  suppressed,  under  certain 
limitations,  chiefly  by  a  law  of  July  16,  1850.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  this  law,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  subject: 

Art.  1.  Are  suppressed,  and  of  no  force,  articles  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  law  of  importation  of  the  8th 
January,  1834.  The  law  defining  differential  duties. 
Is  also  suppressed  that  section  of  the  law  of  August  7, 
1834,  by  virtue  of  which  national  vessels  were  exempt- 
ed from  tonnage  duties,  such  vessels  hereafter  being 
subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels.  2.  The 
products  of  the  soil  and  industry,  and,  in  general,  arti- 
cles of  commerce  imported  into  Chili  for  consumption, 
in  bottoms  under  a  foreign  flag,  shall  pay  only  the 
same  duties  as  if  imported  under  the  national  flag. 
3.  Articles  of  commerce  imported  into  the  republic  in 
vessels  of  any  nation  that  shall  not  have  accepted  the 
conditions  of  reciprocity  established  by  the  present 
law.  will  be  subject  to  a  surcharge,  or  extra  duty,  equal 


to  that  imposed  by  such  nation  on  merchandise  brought 
into  its  ports  in  Chilian  vessels.  4.  To  give  effect  to 
the  foregoing  article,  the  President  of  the  republic 
shall  fix  the  amount  of  differential  duties  authorized 
by  tin;  foregoing  article. 

Several  decrees  have  been  since  issued  regulating 
tin;  amount  of  these  differential  or  countervailing  du- 
ties. Their  principal  points  are:  1.  Vessels  of  nations 
that  have  not  accepted  the  reciprocity  law  of  July  16, 
l.sf>(),  shall  pay,  instead  of  25  cents  per  ton  of  the  ves- 
sels' measurement,  75  cents  per  ton.  2.  Merchandise 
imported  in  such  vessels  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting duties,  an  additional  duty  of  6  per  cent,  wl  rn- 
lorcm.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his 
proclamation  bearing  date  November  1,  1850,  accepted 
the  reciprocity  granted  in  the  above-recited  law  and 
decrees,  and  all  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  ceased 
since  that  period. 

The  customs  rates  of  the  tariff  of  Chili  are  ad  valo- 
rem on  a  fixed  valuation  of  the  articles  of  merchandise. 
By  the  8th  chapter,  articles  2,  3,  and  4,  of  the  Chilian 
custom-house  ordinance,  it  is  provided  that  the  tariff 
of  values  shall  be  adjusted  by  a  commission  of  from 
five  to  nine  merchants  and  custom-house  officials  at 
Valparaiso,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government, 
and  the  values  thus  fixed  shall  be  in  force  one  year 
without  change. — See  CHILI. 

Value.  The  exchangeable  value  of  commodities, 
depends,  at  any  given  period,  partly  on  the  compara- 
tive facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  am-  two  or  more 
commodities  respectively  required  the  same  outlay  of 
capital  and  labor  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the 
supply  of  each  were  adjusted  exactly  according  to  the 
effectual  demand ;  that  is,  were  they  all  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon  them  and  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  at  the  time,  they  would  each 
bring  the  same  price,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  commodity.  But  if  any  single 
commodity  should  happen  to  require  more  or  less  capi- 
tal and  labor  for  its  production,  while  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  produce  the  others  continued  stationary,  its 
value,  as  compared  with  them,  would  in  the  first  case 
rise,  and  in  the  second  fall ;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of 
its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased 
by  a  falling  off  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  de- 
mand, and  conversely.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  variations  in  price  arising  from  any 
disproportion  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  com- 
modities as  may  be  freely  produced  in  indefinite  quan- 
tities are  temporary  only ;  while  those  that  are  occa- 
sioned by  change  in  the  cost  of  their  production  are 
permanent,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which 
they  originate.  A  general  mourning  occasions  a  tran- 
sient rise  in  the  price  of  black  cloth  ;  but,  supposing 
that  the  fashion  of  wearing  black  were  to  continue,  its 
price  would  not  permanently  vary ;  for  those  who  pre- 
viously manufactured  blue  and  brown  cloths,  etc., 
would  henceforth  manufacture  only  black  cloth ;  and, 
the  supply  being  this  way  increased  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  demand,  the  price  would  settle  at  its  old  level. 
When  the  price  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  rises  or 
falls,  such  variation  may  evidently  be  occasioned  either 
by  something  affecting  the  commodity,  or  by  something 
affecting  the  value  of  money.  But  when,  instead  of  be- 
ing confined  to  one,  the  generality  of  commodities  rise  or 
fall,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  the  change  is  not  in 
them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  are  compared. 
Exclusive,  however,  of  the  commodities  now  alluded  to, 
there  is  a  considerable  class  whose  producers  or  holders 
either  enjoy  an  absolute  or  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  sup- 
ply. When  such  is  the  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or 
principally  on  the  proportion  between  the  suppty  and 
demand,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  influenced,  or  only  in  a 
secondary  degree,  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 
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Prices  have  been  often  affected  by  variations  in  the 
cost  and  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whether  arising  from 
the  exhaustion  of  old,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  changes  of  fashion, 
etc.  Hence  it  is  that  tables  of  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, extending  for  a  considerable  period,  communicate 
far  less  solid  information  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and,  unless  the  necessary  allowances  be  made,  may  lead 
to  the  most  unfounded  conclusions.  The  real  value 
of  any  commodity  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired for  its  production ;  but  supposing  that  we  were 
to  set  about  inferring  this  real  value,  or  the  ultimate 
sacrilice  required  to  obtain  the  commodity,  from  its 
price,  it  might  happen  (had  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired for  its  production  declined,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  gold  and  silver), 
when  its  value  would  appear  to  rise  when  it  had  real- 
ly diminished.  When,  however,  the  rate  of  wages,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  commodities,  is  given  upon  authen- 
tic data,  a  table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  the  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community  during  the  period  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Those  desirous  of  detailed  information  as  to 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  Great  Britain  in  distant 
times,  may  consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  third 
volume  of  Sir  F.  M.  EDEN'S  work  On  the.  Poor,  and 
the  fourth  volume  of  MACPHERSON'S  Annals  of  Com- 
merce. ARBUTHNOT'S  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
Measures,  Prices,  etc.,  are  well  known,  but  the  state- 
ments are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Traite 
de  Metrologie  of  M.  PACCTON  (4to,  Paris,  1780)  is  the 
best  work  on  this  curious  and  difficult  subject.  See 
also  TOOKE'S  History  of  Prices,  vols.  i.-vi.,  which  is 
the  most  complete  history  of  prices  extant. — See  arti- 
cles COMMERCE,  GOLD,  MONEY,  PRICES,  etc. 

Vancouver  (or,  more  properly,  Quadra  and 
Vancouver)  Island,  British  North  America,  be- 
tween lat.  48°  20'  and  51°  N.,  and  long.  123D  and  128° 
W.,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Length,  northwest 
to  southeast,  300  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  75  miles. 
Estimated  area,  10,000  square  miles  ;  and  population, 
11,463.  Surface  mountainous,  and  richly  wooded.  On 
its  west  coast  are  Nootka  Sound,  and  many  other  har- 
bors. This  land  was  named  in  honor  of  George  Van- 
couver. This  British  navigator  was  born  about  1750. 
He  served  as  midshipman  under  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
second  and  third  voyages.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  expedition  to  explore  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
navigable  communication  existed  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans.  Of  this  voyage,  which  occu- 
pied from  1790  to  1795,  he  compiled  an  account,  but 
died  before  its  entire  completion,  May  10,  1798.  The 
island  is  intersected  by  high  mountain  ranges,  but  it 
has,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  extent  of  level 
and  undulating  land  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Soils 
very  various,  being  principally,  however,  of  a  friable 
description.  The  best  is  a  black  vegetable  mould, 
producing  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Climate  pe- 
culiarlv  mild  ;  but  in  winter  the  rains,  accompanied 
with  violent  thunder-storms,  arc  heavy,  and  almost  in- 
cessant. The  bays,  rivers,  and  adjacent  seas,  swarm 
with  a  variety  of  fish,  including  salmon,  sturgeon,  her- 
rings, etc.,  with  seals,  sea-otters,  tortoises,  etc.,  and 
they  are  also  resorted  to  by  whales.  The  harbors  of 
the  island  are  consequently  well  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  and  profitable  fishery,  and  well  fitted 
for  ship-building.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  island 
have  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  Bods  of  coal 
are  to  be  met  with  in  its  northeast  parts.  In  various 
localities  the  beds  have  been  found  cropping  out  at  the 
surface,  and  large  supplies  have  been  obtained  with 
but  little  difficulty  and  little  expense.  The  native  in- 
habitants subsist  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
ially  tin:  latter,  and  by  cultivating  the  potato. 


'  They  are  remarkable  for  indolence  and  filth ;  their 
!  heads  are  flattened  when  young  by  artificial  moans  : 
I  and  their  legs  are  ill  formed,  those  of  the  women  being 
j  frequently  swollen.  A  settlement  established  by  tlie 
English  at  Nootka  Sound  in  1788  was  suppressed  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Spaniards,  an  outrage  which 
nearly  occasioned  a  war  with  Spain.  Since  then  it 
has  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  till  within  these 
few  years  that  some  establishments  have  been  formed 
upon  it  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Latterly  it 
has  been  proposed  to  make  it  the  site  of  a  colony  that 
should  prosecute  the  seal  and  whale  fishery,  for  which, 
as  already  stated,  it  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well 
situated  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  realizing  of  this 
project,  it  has  been  made  over  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  on  condition  of  their  establishing  a  colony 
within  its  limits  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  follow- 
t  ing  1848.  Coal  is  procured  at  the  settlement  of  Na- 
|  naimo,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  made 
a  large  purchase  of  land  and  commenced  an  extensive 
coal  Avork.  Two  valuable  beds  of  coal,  varying  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are  found  within  100 
feet  of  the  surface  ;  the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  is  great- 
ly prized  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  steaming 
purposes.  The  produce  of  these  works  may  be  in- 
creased, by  increasing  the  number  of  hands,  to  any 
desirable  extent.  Another  source  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise may  be  found  in  the  magnificent  ship  spars 
produced  on  Vancouver's  Island,  which,  in  point  of 
size  and  comparative  strength,  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  and  may  he  procured  in  any 
number,  even  were  the  demand  to  include  the  supply 
of  spars  for  the  whole  British  navy.  The  oil  exported 
from  this  colony  is  procured  from  the  native  tribes  in- 
habiting the  west  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  is 
manufactured  by  them  from  the  whale  and  dog-fish  ; 
it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  a  high  character  in 
California,  where  it  brings  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
gallon,  in  consequence  of  its  retaining  its  fluidity  and 
burning  freely  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  quantity  equal  to  10,000  gallons  was  purchased 
from  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  last  year  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  means  they  possess  for  taking 
the  fish  and  trying  out  the  oil,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  propose  that  with  the  use  of  proper  means  the  re- 
turns of  oil  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  oil  trade 
is  carried  on  by  a  few  enterprising  individuals  who 
live  among  the  Indians,  and  collect  the  article  as  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  natives.  The  number  of  ships 
with  cargoes  which  between  July  5,  1854,  and  July  5, 
1855,  entered  inward  was  25 ;  tonnage,  4054.  In  bal- 
last, 3 ;  tonnage,  260.  Cleared  outward  with  cargoes, 
16  ;  tonnage,  2350.  In  ballast,  9  ;  tonnage,  1353.  Port 
Victoria  has  five  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and  Vancou- 
ver's Island  is  a  rising  and  flourishing  little  colony,  all 
the  more  to  be  cherished  as  its  people  seem  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  natives  and  encourage  them  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  a  large 
island  belonging  to  Great^JBritain,  forming  part  of 
Australia,  lying  between  lat.  41°  20"  and  43°  ?>n'  S., 
and  long.  144°  40'  and  148°  20'  W.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  27,000  square  miles.  This  land  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman  in  1G42,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  at  that 
time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  poss< •s>inns  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  but  it  is  now  frequently  called  Tasmania, 
from  its  discoverer.  Previously  to  1798,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  form  part  of  New  Holland,  but  it  was  then 
ascertained  to  be  an  island.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  in  1803  ;  and  in  1804  Hobart  Town, 
the  capital,  was  founded.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly  and  mountainous ;  but  though  none  of  the  land 
be  of  the  first  quality,  there  are  several  moderately 
fertile  plains,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  hilly  ground  i- 
susccptible  of  being  cultivated.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  supposed  that  more  than  about  a  third 
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part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island  can  be  consider- 
ed arable  ;  but  about  a  third  more  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  as  sheep  pasture.  As  compared  with 
Mew  Holland,  it  is  well  watered.  The  climate,  though 
variable,  is,  generally  speaking,  good,  and  suitable  for 
European  constitutions  ;  and  it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
tremendous  droughts  that  occasion  so  much  mischief 
in  New  South  Wales.  Wheat  is  raised  in  considera- 
ble quantities ;  though  wool  is  at  present  the  staple 
produce  of  the  colony.  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  like  New 
South  Wales,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
penal  colony,  and  it  received  between  1823  and  1850 
no  fewer  than  58,243  convicts.  It  has  also  received, 
especially  of  late  years,  large  numbers  of  free  settlers. 
In  1850  the  total  population  of  the  island,  exclusive  of 
aborigines,  who  perhaps  do  not  exceed  3000  or  4000, 
amounted  to  70,194.  Of  these,  45,916  were  free,  and 
24,188  convicts.  For  some  considerable  time  back 


great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  colonists  at  the 
continued  importation  of  convicts  ;  and  latterly  very 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  ell'cct  its  suppn:!- 
sion.  For  this  purpo.se  it  wus  in  1852-'5.'J  finally  aban- 
doned. In  truth,  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields 
in  the  adjoining  continent,  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued. 

Trade  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Hardware,  haber- 
dashery, apparel,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  woolens, 
malt  liquor,  spirits,  wine,  etc.,  form  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  import.  Here,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  wool 
forms  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  export ;  next 
to  it  is  whale-oil,  and  then  follows  wheat  and  flour, 
live  stock,  timber,  whalebone,  mimosa  bark,  and  vari- 
ous less  important  articles.  The  usual  excess  of  the 
imports  over  the  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
mittances to  defray  the  cost  of  the  convict  establish- 
ment. 


POPULATION,  TRADE,  ETC.,  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND  FROM  1839  TO  1848,  BOTH  INCLUSIVB. 


Years. 

Population. 

Value  of 

Imports. 

Value.  c,f 
Exports. 

Shipping. 

Total  ordinary 
Revenue. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

1S39  

44,121 
46,057 
51,499 
58,902 

£ 

746,887 
988,356 
851,981 
587,453 
705,260 
442,988 
520,562 
561,233 
724,593 
594,154 

X 
875,165 
867,007 
630,501 
532,509 
439,890 
408,799 
438,218 
582,585 
C  K»,876 
4'JO,281 

Tonnage. 
79,288 

S5,OS1 
84,214 
82,933 
92,501 
68,462 
73,294 
74,7i;5 
86,940 
91,883 

Tonnage. 
77,556 
86,701 
85,201 
82,866 
88,984 
73,756 
71,422 
79,430 
85.861 
95,988 

£ 

136,768 
126,210 
121,733 
121,725 
110,271 
151,136 
128,881 
107,936 
150,474 
129,545 

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844       . 

Is45         

1846       

1S4T.             

1S48  

70,194 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  commenced  in  1834,  in  which  year  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $7120,  and  from  that  period  up  to 
1847  averaged  annually  upward  of  $20.000  ;  while  our 
imports  from  that  colony  during  the  same  period  did 
not  exceed  an  annual  average  amount  of  $7000. — See 
article  AUSTRALIA. 

Vanilla,  the  fruit  of  the  Epidendrum  vanilla,  a 
species  of  vine  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico.  It 
has  a  trailing  stem,  not  unlike  the  common  ivy,  but 
not  so  woody,  which  attaches  itself  to  any  tree  that 
grows  near  it.  The  Indians  propagate  it  by  planting 
cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected  for  that  purpose. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  mixed  with 
white ;  the  fruit  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  a 
yellow  color  when  gathered,  but  dark  brown  or  black 
when  imported  into  Europe;  it  is  wrinkled  on  the  out- 
side, and  full  of  a  vast  number  of  seeds  like  grains  of 
sand,  having,  when  properly  prepared,  a  peculiar  and 
delicious  fragrance.  It  is  principally  used  for  mixing 
with  and  perfuming  chocolate ;  and  is,  on  that  account, 
largely  imported  into  Spain.  Vanilla  is  principally 
gathered  in  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico, 
at  Misantla,  Colipa,  Vacuatla,  and  other  places.  It  is 
collected  by  the  Indians,  who  sell  it  to  the  whites  (gente 
de  razon),  who  prepare  it  for  market.  They  spread  it 
to  dry  in  the  sun  for  some  hours,  then  wrap  it  in  wool- 
en cloths  to  sweat.  Like  pepper,  it  changes  its  color 
in  this  operation — becoming  almost  black.  It  is  final- 
ly dried  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  for  a  day.  There 
are  four  varieties  of  vanilla,  all  differing  in  price  and 
excellence;  viz.,  the  vanilla  jina,  the  zacate,  the  reza- 
cate,  and  the  vasura.  The  best  comes  from  the  forests 
surrounding  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intendancy 
of  Oaxaca.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  expor- 
tation of  vanilla  from  Vera  Cruz  may  amount  to  from 
900  to  1000  millares,  worth  at  Vera  Cruz  from  30,000 
to  40,000  dollars.  Vanilla  is  also  imported  from  Brazil, 
but  it  is  very  inferior.  The  finest  Mexican  vanilla  is 
extremely  high  priced. — See  HUMBOLDT,  Nouvelle  Es- 
par/ne ;  POINSETT'S  Notes  on  Mexico. 

Variation  of  the  Compass,  the  angle  which 
the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  true 
meridian.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  declination. — See 
COMPASS.  For  tables  showing  the  variation  in  a  great 


number  of  places,  and  its  progressive,  annual,  and 
diurnal  changes,  see  BREWSTER'S  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, 1837,  reprinted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Varnish  (Fr.  Vernis),  a  fluid  which,  when  spread 
thin  upon  a  solid  surface,  becomes  dry,  and  forms  a 
coating  impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  varnish,  namely,  spirit  and  oil  varnishes  : 
rectified  alcohol  is  used  for  the  former ;  and  for  the 
latter  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  or  mixture  of  the  two. 
The  solid  substances  ^dissolved  in  the  above  menstrua, 
and  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  body  of  the  Arar- 
nish,  are  almost  exclusively  resinous,  and  are  chiefly  the 
following :  1.  Turpentine,  all  the  varieties  of  which  are 
employed  by  the  varnisher :  they  form  an  excellent 
body,  and  give  strength  and  glossiness  at  a  small  ex- 
pense ;  but  they  do  not  dry  without  other  additions. 
2.  Copal,  a  peculiar  resin,  very  difficult  to  dissolve,  but 
forming  a  hard  and  durable  ingredient.  It  is  general- 
ly melted  over  a  gentle  fire  previous  to  use.  3.  Lac, 
which  gives  great  toughness  and  hardness ;  but  is  often 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  reddish-brown  color. 
4.  Mastic,  which  yields  a  tough,  hard,  brilliant,  and 
colorless  varnish.  5.  Elemi,  a  resin  of  a  pale  yellow 
green  tint,  and  a  valuable  ingredient,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  durability.  6.  Sandarach,  a  resin  which 
imparts  splendor,  but  which  alone  is  not  durable.  7. 
Amber,  a  valuable  ingredient,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness and  durability ;  but  difficult  of  transparent  solu- 
tion, and  hence  chiefly  used  in  opaque  varnishes.  8. 
Benzoin,  added  on  account  of  its  fragrancy.  9.  Anime, 
which  gives  brilliancy  and  some  scent.  10.  Gamboye, 
for  yellow  varnishes.  11.  Dragon's  Hood,  for  red  var- 
nish. These,  together  with  turmeric,  saffron,  and  an- 
notta,  are  chiefly  used  on  account  of  their  color,  and  to 
cover  brass  and  copper  under  the  name  of  lacquers. 
12.  Caoutchouc:  this  extraordinary  vegetable  product 
has  of  late  been  much  employed  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations used  as  varnishes.  It  is  invaluable  where 
materials  are  to  be  rendered  air-tight,  as  balloons,  for 
example,  and  where  at  the  same  time  flexibility,  and 
even  elasticity,  are  required ;  but  its  principal  ap- 
plication in  this  way  is  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
water-proof  articles.  13.  Asphaltum,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  indispensable  in  black  oil  varnishes.  In 
•  making  spirit  varnishes,  the  strongest  alcohol  of  com- 
'  inerce  should  be  used  (of  a  specific  gravity  not  exceed- 
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ing  820),  and  its  solvent  power  over  some  of  the  more 
intractable  resins  is  sometimes  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  camphor.  In  order  to  prevent  the  agglu- 
tination of  the  resin,  it  is  often  requisite  to  mix  it  with 
sand  or  pounded  glass,  by  which  the  surface  is  much 
increased,  and  the  solvent  energy  of  the  spirit  facili- 
tated. The  proportions  in  which  the  several  ingredi- 
ents are  used,  and  the  selections  for  particular  pur- 
poses, are  infinitely  various.  The  following  are  a  few 
good  varnishes,  in  illustration  of  their  varieties :  1. 
Spirit  Varnish. — Sandarach  4  oz.,  seed  lac  2  oz.,  elemi 
1  oz. ;  digest  the  whole  in  a  quart  of  moderately  warm 
alcohol,  and  when  dissolved  add  Venice  turpentine  2 
oz.  2.  Lac  Varnish. — Seed  lac  8  oz. ;  digest  for  four 
days  in  a  warm  place  with  a  quart  of  alcohol,  and  then 
strain  through  flannel.  3.  Turpentine  Varnish. — Mastic 
12  oz.,  mixed  with  5  oz.  of  pounded  glass,  and  digested 
in  a  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine,  adding  at  intervals 
about  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  small  pieces.  When 
the  mastic  is  dissolved,  add  to  the  warm  fluid  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  previously  liquefied  Venice  turpentine, 
and  stir  the  whole  together.  4.  Copal  Varnish. — Copal 
which  has  been  previously  melted  by  gentle  heat  3oz., 
oil  of  turpentine  20  oz.  (measure) :  put  the  oil  into  a 
flask  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  add  the  powdered 
copal  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  it  may  be 
gradually  dissolved ;  let  it  stand  a  few  days  to  clear, 
and  then  pour  it  off,  and  if  too  thick  for  use,  add  to  it 
a  little  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  This  varnish  dries 
slowly,  but  is  very  durable. — See  article  PAINTS. 

Vellum,  a  species  of  fine  parchment. — See  PARCH- 
MENT. 

Velvet,  a  rich  kind  of  stuff  all  silk,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag,  the  other  side 
being  a  very  strong,  close  tissue.  The  nap  or  shag,  call- 
ed also  the  velveting  of  this  stuff,  is  formed  of  part  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  the  workman  puts  on  a  long 
narrow-channeled  ruler  or  needle,  which  he  afterward 
cuts  by  drawing  a  sharp  steel  tool  along  the  channel 
of  the  needle  to  the  ends  of  the  warp.  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  most  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  velvet.  There  are  cotton  velvets  manu- 
factured in  imitation  of  the  silk  ones  in  England. 

Venezuela,  a  republic  of  South  America;  its  terri- 
tory lies  chiefly  between  lat.  2°  and  12°  N.,  and  long. 
60°  and  73°  W.,  having  on  the  east  British  Guiana,  on 
the  south  Brazil,  on  the  west  New  Granada,  and  on 
the  north  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chief  wealth  of 
Venezuela  consists  in  its  rich  and  extensive  pastures, 
its  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, etc.,  and  its  valuable  forest  timber.  The  agricul- 
tural and  other  products  of  the  country  which  enter 
into  its  foreign  commerce  as  articles  of  export  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  cured  hides,  indigo,  fustic,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  mules  and  horses,  and  specie.  These  form 
the  basis  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela,  and 
are  exchanged  for  tissues  of  cotton,  thread,  silk,  and 
wool;  flour,  provisions,  hard  ware,  soap,  furniture,  glass- 
ware, brandies,  wines,  etc.  Conformably  to  the  law 
of  May  5,  1849,  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely :  ports  open  for  im- 
portation and  exportation;  ports  open  for  importation 
for  local  consumption  only,  and  for  exportation  ;  ports 
open  for  exportation  only.  This  organization  was 
simplified  by  a  decree  of  April  15,  1854,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  in  the  province  of  Guiana ;  La  Guay- 
ra,  in  that  of  Caraccas ;  Puerto  Cabello,  in  that  of 
Carabobo;  La  Vela,  in  that  of  Coro;  Maracaibo  and 
Barcelona,  in  the  two  provinces  bearing  those  names, 
are  declared  ports  open  to  commerce,  both  for  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  without  any  restriction.  Cuma- 
na,  Carupano,  Cariaquito,  and  Barrancas,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cumana;  Pampatar  and  Juan  Griego,  in  the 
province  of  Marguerita;  Soledad,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona;  ami  Cumarebo,  in  that  of  Coro.  are  de- 
clared ports  open  to  commerce  for  importation  for  local 


consumption  only,  and  for  exportation.  The  custom- 
houses of  the  ports  open  for  importation  for  local  con- 
sumption only  can  not  clear,  under  a  certificate,  for- 
eign produce  for  other  ports,  open  or  not  to  commerce, 
except  the  custom-houses  of  Cumana,  Carupano,  and 
Cariaquito,  which  are  allowed  to  deliver  cockets  (cer- 
tificates of  cargo),  the  two  former  for  the  ports  of  Cari- 
aco  and  Kio  Caribe,  the  others  for  the  ports  of  Irapa 
and  Yaguarapara. 

In  the  year  1803  the  exports  of  Venezuela  were  es- 
timated at  a  value  of  nearly  $7,000,000 ;  of  this  amount 
La  Guayra  exported  $2,500,000,  Cumana  and  Barce- 
lona $1,500,000,  Maracaibo  and  Angostura  $1,000,000, 
Carupano  and  the  smaller  ports  the  remainder.  Those 
amounts  are  in  Venezuelan  currency  —  in  which  all 
values,  derived  from  Venezuelan  official  sources,  are 
generally  stated.  The  dollar  of  the  United  States  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  $1  31|  in  the  present  currency 
of  Venezuela.  The  dollar  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  of  Cuba,  is  that  of  the  United  States. 

Internal  Commerce. — The  River  Orinoco  is  now  navi- 
gated as  high  up  as  Nutrias,  in  the  province  of  Vari- 
nas ;  and  the  productions  of  the  fertile  countries  water- 
ed by  this  magnificent  river  are  thus  added  to  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  republic.  A  recent  communica- 
tion from  Puerto  Cabello  affords  the  following  facts  : 
"  Several  mercantile  firms  of  Puerto  Cabello  have  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  from  the  Congress  of  Venezuela 
a  charter  for  a  railroad  to  run  nearly  west  from  that 
city — 54  miles — to  San  Felipe,  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
quisimeto.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,400,000  (United 
States  currency),  exclusive  of  land,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  will  be  afforded  free  of  expense.  The  govern- 
ment gives  all  the  public  land  and  timber  which  may 
be  required,  either  for  the  road  or  buildings,  and  ad- 
mits the  tools,  iron,  etc.,  free  of  duty ;  subscribes  for 
$186,916  of  the  stock  ($250,000  in  Venezuelan  cur- 
rency). The  provinces  of  Barquisimeto  and  Corabobo 
together  take  $67,290  of  the  stock.  Of  the  grades,  70 
per  cent,  will  be  below  30  feet  to  the  mile,  and  only  5 
per  cent,  above  50  feet.  There  will  be  15  bridges,  es- 
timated to  cost  $104,590.  The  charter  is  to  continue 
40  years  as  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  40  years  more 
the  right  of  property  in  the  road  is  guaranteed  to  the 
company;  after  which  it  reverts  to  the  government. 
The  road  must  be  commenced  within  two  years  from 
1st  July,  1855,  and  be  completed  within  four  years  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement.  John  Dougherty,  of 
New  York,  chief  engineer  of  the  road,  estimates  the 
annual  net  income  at  $242,222.  San  Felipe  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Yariciu  River,  and  is  a  commanding  point 
for  the  collection  of  the  products  of  the  interior.  Puer- 
to Cabello  is  the  best  harbor  in  Venezuela." 

The  provinces  of  Varinas,  Apure,  and  the  two  Guy- 
anas,  are  now  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
the  sea ;  and  by  the  establishment,  in  1845,  of  a  line 
of  steamers  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  from  the 
United  States,  specially  chartered  by  the  Venezuelan 
government,  and  by  means  of  the  240  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  capacity  of  36,000  tons,  which  annually  ascend 
as  high  as  Angostura  (Ciudad  Bolivar),  some  250  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  is  but  little  room  to  doubt  that 
Venezuela  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  commer- 
cial prosperity.  At  present,  the  annual  exports  from 
Apure  and  Varinas  consist  of  dry  hides  (about  100,000), 
buckskins,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa;  and  from  the 
latter  province  between  1,000, 000  and  2,000,000  pounds 
of  tobacco.  The  value  of  this  trade  to  the  United 
States  will  be  perceived,  when  it  is  known  that  nearly 
all  the  hides  offered  in  the  Venezuelan  markets  are 
taken  by  this  country. 

The  value  of  the'total  trade  of  Venezuela  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1845,  has  already  been 
given."  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1845,  it 
reached  a  total  of  £*,021,040,  and  the  navigation  em- 
ployed 3209  vessels,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  190,732 
tons. 
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COMMERCE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATK8   WITH   VENEZUELA,   FROM   OCTOBEE   1,  1838,    TO   JULY   1,  1857. 


Yean  ending 

Eiporti. 

Import!. 

Wh-reof  there  WM  la 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Pomaitie, 

KurriKii. 

Total. 

T.,l»l. 

Export. 

Import. 

Anicriruil. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1839  

$413,245 
554,207 

$27^,736 
22;t,605 

B.981 
733,873 

$1,982,702 
l,35r>,KW 

$Hi4,.lS'_> 
73,957 

435,041 
27,521 

9,241 
9,386 

1,550 
920 

1840  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1S41  

$'.;<5T,512 

$532,419 
499,880 
483,077 
442,  4!U 
535,545 
584,06'.i 
571,474 
400,230 
431,421 
678,462 

$502,341 

$230,083 
100,  83-2 
100,425 

88,741 
i  -;i,;»sr. 
197,478 
43,73J 
62,798 
106,213 
340,008 

$1,469,853 

$762  Ml- 
000,212 
5S-;,502 
631,282 
7-25,i;io 
781,547 
015,213 
463,028 
537.634 
1,018,470 

::;T,868 

$2,012,004 
1,644,842 

1,191,280 
1,423,479 
1,268,275 
1,509,000 
1,322,496 
1,225,611 
1,413,096 
1,920,247 

$1S5,192 

$l4r.,7l7 
71,222 
21,033 
45,333 
152,5.'! 
154,043 
7,945 
38,511 
132,382 
490,489 

$62,562 

$3,168 
27,676 

95,^10 
5.05S 
19,448 
2,959 
42,409 
73,5')7 
C5S70 
49,730 

18,027 

9,530 
0.742 

8,030 
8,835 
10,788 

11.125 
10,8(10 

T.681 

8,420 
8,509 

2,470 

1,284 
3,211 
B84 
1,839 

1,117 
1,241 
630 
1,.M5 
1,157 
2,6.7 

1842  
9  nios.  ,    1843*  

June  30  1844 

1845  

1840  

1-vlT  

184S  

1S49  .. 

1850  

Total... 
June  30  1851  

$5,158,568 

$851,779 
7-26,024 
749,859 
1,131,604 
1,152,604 
1,643,621 
1,360,148 

$1,525,902 

$189,746 
67,389 
94,668 
69,  '279 
70,845 
69,153 
67,430 

$6,084,470 

$1,044,525 
793,413 
844,527 
1,  200,883 
1,223,449 
1,712,774 
1,427,578 

$14,829,830 

$2,380,295 
1,121,804 
2,613,780 
3,072,649 
3,616,809 
4,202,092 
3,860,518 

$1,'259,190 

$422,075 
94,972 
257,454 
400,828 
270,464 
566,970 
336,100 

.t385,731 

$36,584 
22,521 
11,889 
56i801 
9,685 
22,832 
35,148 

93,355 

11,701 
11.244 
12,001 
12,203 
15,057 
25,615 
17,703 

15,568 

2,891 
3,109 
1,789 
4,074 
4,369 
1,637 
2,083 

1852  

1853       

1854  

1855  

1853  ...   .. 

1857  

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


COMMERCE  OP  VENEZUELA  IN  TUB  YEARS  1851-'52. 


Countries. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Entered.  |  Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

2 

474 

l',S95 
11,680 
3,350 
11,224 
10,376 
31,374 
31,829 
826 
472 
22 
10,788 

3 

1 
9 
43 
88 
42 
40 
124 
515 

'io 

49 
37 
87 
58 
153 
1073 
2 
4 
1 
175 

576 
203 
2,015 
14,257 
9,621 
6,059 
10,112 
23,777 
23,033 

lb',307 
44 

United  States  

Ilayti  and  St.  Domingo 

New  Granada  

Netherlands  

195 
3 

Other  places  

Total  1S51--52.... 

100'J 

1651 

100,004 

113,810 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  VENEZUELA,  THE  NATIONS  PARTICIPA- 
TING THEREIN,   THE   SHARE  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH,  AND  THE 

AMOUNT  OP  DUTIES  PAID  BY  EACH  FLAG  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1854. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Import  Duties. 

$1,180,445 

$2,420,936 

$313,079 

783,005 

1,197,035 

•    295,917 

England  

1.649.813 
'632.712 

273,212 
1,077,502 

712,870 
221,954 

873.580 

498,416 

201,630 

253,673 

1,078,272 

95,278 

Holland  

261,559 

44»,524 

76,253 

2,682 

106,0il6 

9 

27,710 

38,811 

11,340 

Other  countries  

27,21)9 

8,013 

Venezuelan  currency 
Or,  in  U.  S.  currency 

$5,692,388 
4,248,500 

$f,139,804 
5,328,200 

$1,936,943 
1,445,479 

During  the  same  year  there  entered  the  different 
ports  of  Venezuela  262  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  11,608  tons;  and  there  cleared  392  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  17,645  tons — all  under  the  national  flag. 
Of  foreign  vessels  there  entered  494  vessels,  measuring 
in  all  76,760  tons  ;  and  there  cleared  743  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  98,152  tons— making  a  total  of  1237 
vessels,  and  an  aggregate  of  174,912  tons,  under  for- 
eign flags. 

The  Culture  and  Exportation  of  Cotton. — Notwith- 
standing many  portions  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  gradually  declining 
during  the  past  ten  years.  This  has  been  attributed 
principally  to  two  causes  :  1st.  The  want  of  roads,  or 
other  artificial  means  of  transportation,  which  reduces 
the  planters  to  the  necessity  of  employing  mules  to  con- 
vey their  produce  to  market ;  thus  absorbing  all  the 
profit  which  this  branch  of  industry  might  otherwise 
realize.  2d.  The  superior  inducements  which  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  tropical  produce 
offer,  as  respects  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  their 


production,  the  expense  of  transportation  to  market, 
and  the  price  which  such  produce  usually  commands. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  superior  quality  of  these 
latter  products,  for  which  Venezuela  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

All  cotton  textiles  which  are  consumed  in  the  re- 
public are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  From  the 
1st  July,  1849,  to  the  30th  June,  1850,  the  total  value  of 
cottons  imported  amounted  to  $253,586,  namely :  in  na- 
tional vessels,  $26,464 ;  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $227,122. 
During  the  same  period,  the  exports  of  raw  cotton 
reached  660,117  Ibs.,  valued  at  $44,248,  viz. :  in  na- 
tional vessels,  95,200  Ibs.,  valued  at  $5810 ;  and  in  for- 
eign vessels,  564,917  Ibs.,  valued  at  $38,438.  The  ports 
from  which  raw  cotton  was  exported  in  1849-'50,  to- 
gether with  the  quantities  exported  during  that  period, 
were  as  follows : 

Puerto  Cabello 461,924  pounds. 

Maturin 98,200 

La  Guayra 90,693 

La  Vela :..      4,500 

Ciudad  Bolivar 2,800 

Bio  Coribe 2,000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that,  out  of  the 
fifteen  ports  of  Venezuela,  no  cotton  was  exported  from 
nine ;  among  them  being  two  of  the  most  important — 
Cumana  and  Maracaibo — although  the  provinces  of 
Cumana  and  Maracaibo  are  not  only  very  extensive, 
but  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  species  of  cotton  cultivated  in'  Venezuela  is 
what  is  denominated  the  long  staple  (black  seed)  of 
Louisiana  and  Georgia,  and  was  introduced  from  the 
United  States. 

Commercial  Regulations. — All  foreign  nations  enjoy 
equal  commercial  privileges  in  Venezuela.  Treaties 
exist  between  the  republic  and  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  America.  That  with  the  United 
States  was  ratified  May  31,  1836,  and  was  to  continue 
in  force  twelve  years,  with  the  usual  twelve  months' 
notice  after  that  period.  Such  notice  not  having  been 
given  by  either  party,  its  provisions  still  continue  in 
force.  This  treaty  guarantees  entire  reciprocity  and 
perfect  liberty  of  trade,  direct  and  indirect,  between 
the  two  republics ;  and  stipulates  that  all  favors  to 
other  nations  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
1  granted  by  either  party,  shall  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
I  treaty,  and  the  commercial  legislation  of  Venezuela, 
'  United  States  vessels  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  as  those  of  all  other 
nations.  American  trade,  however,  would,  it  is  thought, 
rest  upon  a  firmer  basis,  and  might  be  greatly  extend- 
ed by  a  new  treaty  with  that  republic,  better  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  present  commercial  relations  than 
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that  of  1836,  entered  into  in  the  very  infancy,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  of  Venezuela. 

In  1840,  four  years  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  exported  to  that  country  20,034  bar- 
rels of  flour,  valued  at  $147,304.  In  1854  our  ex- 
ports of  that  article  reached  40,097  barrels,  valued  at 
$318,732;  showing  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  one  article,  which  we  exchanged  for  the 
hides,  coffee,  and  indigo  of  Venezuela,  of  100  per  cent. 

The  hides  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1840 
amounted  in  value  to  $288,372.  In  1854  they  reached 
as  high  as  $1.623,695;  showing  an  increase,  in  that 
single  article  of  our  imports,  of  over  400  per  cent.  A 
more  liberal  tariff  of  duties  on  our  flour  and  cotton  goods 
in  the  ports  of  Venezuela  would  continue  to  augment 
still  more  largely  this  growing  trade.  The  justice  of 
such  a  measure  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  principal  article  which  the  United  States  im- 
port from  Venezuela  (hides)  is  subject  in  our  ports  to 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  only;  while  the  principal  arti- 
cle which  we  furnish  in  exchange  (flour)  is  taxed  in 
its  ports  with  a  duty  of  $4  per  barrel,  which,  at  a  value 
of  from  $12  to  $16  per  barrel  (its  average  price  in  the 
Venezuelan  markets),  is  equal  to  25  @  30^  per  cent., 
besides  sundry  other  duties  which  are  superadded  be- 
fore the  article  can  get  into  market.  These  facts  are 
sufficient)}'  suggestive  without  further  comment.  Du- 
ties are  levied  on  a  valuation  basis,  though  many  ar- 
ticles in  the  tariff  are  liable  to  specific  duties.  In- 
stead of  specifying  each  extra  charge  separately,  these 
heavy  imposts  can  be  best  illustrated  by  an  actual 
case : 

Custom  duties  on  100  barrels  American  flour  landed 
at  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  at  $4  per  barrel  import 
duty $400  00 

10  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties  on  account  of  late 
internal  war 40  00 

2  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties  for  wharfage 8  80 

2  per  cent,  road  tax 8  SO 


$45760 

20  per  cent,  on  aggregate  amount ;  contribution  ex- 
traordinary         91  52 


$549  12 

J-  per  cent,  for  the  new  church  on  $457  60 2  29 

Total  duties,  extras,  etc $551  41 

NAVIGATION  DUES. 

Tonnage  duties $0  37}  per  ton  :=;  $0  26  (U.  S.  cur'y-) 

Anchorage 18  =12  " 

Water 12  =         9  " 

Light-house 6  =4} 

Entrance 7  =5 

Clearance 200  =154 

To  captain  of  the  port. .     3  00  =    2  25 

To  health  officer 3  00  =   2  25 

To  interpreter 3  00  =   2  25 

The  ton  is  Venezuelan  measurement,  generally  12^ 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  Venezuelan  money  differs  considerably,  as  al- 
ready noted,  from  that  of  the  other  South  American 
states,  though  of  the  same  denomination.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  legal  values  of  some  of  the  foreign  coins  in 
circulation  in  Venezuela,  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  May 
30,  1848 : 

One  dollar  of  the  United  States  equal  to $1  84f 

One  dollar  of  Peru  equal  to 1  34f 

One  dollar  of  Mexico  equal  to 1  34} 

Five-franc  piece  of  France  equal  to 1  25 

One  shilling  of  Great  Britain  equal  to 31 1 

One  guinea  of  Great  Britain  equal  to 6  50 

—Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Articles  noted  free  in  the  tariff  pay,  in  lieu  of  all  ex- 
tras, 15  per  cent.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments 
heretofore  existing  to  the  increase  of  American  trade 
with  Venezuela  was  the  restriction  imposed  on  the 
transitago  of  American  merchandise  imported  express- 
ly for  the  markets  of  New  Granada.  Some  years  since, 
Maracuibo  was  declared  a  place  of  deposit  for  such  mer- 
chandise— a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  to  com- 
merce, as  nearly  half  the  imports  at  that  port  are  des- 
tined for  San  Jose  de  Cucuta,  in  New  Granada.  The 
privilege  thus  granted  was  subsequently  rendered  nu- 


gatory  by  severe  restrictions  and  onerous  duties.  A 
more  liberal  decree,  however,  has  very  lately  been  pro- 
mulgated (August  10,  1855),  which  must  necessarily 
largely  augment  the  imports  into  Venezuela,  and  thus 
promote  the  general  commerce  of  the  republic. — See 
articles  CARACCAS  and  LA  GUAYKA. 

Venice  (It.  Venezia;  Ger.  Venedio ;  ancient,  JVno 
tia),  a  fortified  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  republic  of  that  name,  on  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  lat.  45°  25'  53"  N.,  long.  12°  20'  31"  E.  Population 
in  1851  about  123,000.  The  commerce  of  Venice,  once 
the  most  extensive  of  any  European  city,  is  now  com- 
paratively trifling;  and  the  population  is  gradually 
diminishing  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Her  im- 
ports consist  of  wheat  and  other  sorts  of  grain  from  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  the  Black  Sea; 
olive-oil,  principally  from  the  Ionian  Islands ;  cotton 
stuffs  and  hardware  from  England ;  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  colonial  products  from  England,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  etc. ;  dried  fish,  dye-stuffs,  etc.  The  exports 
principally  consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  silk 
goods,  glass  wares,  books,  paper,  woolen  manufactures, 
fruits,  cheese,  etc.,  the  products  of  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  and  of  her  own  industry ;  but  her  manu- 
factures, so  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  now  much 
decayed.  The  origin  of  Venice  dates  from  the  period 
of  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  452,  when  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Venetia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  taking 
refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a  confed- 
eration to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  697  they  elected, 
as  the  head  of  their  government,  a  doge  or  duke  (dux). 
The  Venetian  states  formed  themselves  into  a  republic 
in  809.  In  997  they  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Narenta,  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  thus  commenced  their 
maritime  power ;  they  afterward  subjugated  all  the 
towns  of  Dalmatia.  The  crusades  were  a  source  of 
aggrandizement  for  Venice.  At  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  of 
part  of  the  Morea,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Crete.  Dur- 
ing two  centuries  they  monopolized  the  commerce  of 
India  by  the  route  of  Egypt ;  but  they  lost  this  on  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  state  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
15th  century.  It  began  to  decline  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  and  its  overthrow  was  completed 
by  the  French  in  1797.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in 
1805,  it  was  made  over,  with  the  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  held  by  the 
French  till  1814,  when  it  reverted  to  Austria.  In  1818 
the  Venetians  revolted  against  the  Austrians,  and  held 
the  city  for  several  months.  The  government  of  Venice 
comprises  eight  delegations,  which  bear  the  names  of 
their  capitals :  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Rovi- 
go,  Treviso,  Belluno,  and  Udine.  Population  in  1850, 
2,281,732;  do.  of  provinces,  298,425.  The  Gulf  of 
Venice  is  formed  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Piave  and  Brenta. 

Port. — The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  lie  with- 
in a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running  north 
and  south,  and  inclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  or 
shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  it  from 
the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  sea 
to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about  1£  league  south 
fromthecity;  but  there  are  other,  though  less  frequented 
entrances,  both  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  this  one. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  Malamocco,  on  which  there  are 
not  more  than  10  feet  at  high  water  at  spring  tides; 
but  there  is  a  channel  between  the  western  point  of  the 
bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  which  has  16  feet 
water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant  vessels 
usually  moor  off  the  ducal  palace ;  but  sometimes  they 
come  into  the  grand  canal  which  intersects  the  city, 
and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the  wider  channel  of  the 
Giudecca.  Vessels  coming  from  the  south  for  the  most 
part  make  Pirano  or  Rovigno,  on  the  coast  of  Istria, 
where  they  take  on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the 
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bar  opposite  to  Malamocco.  But  the  employment  of 
Istriuu  pilots  is  quite  optional  with  the  master,  and  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  a  compulsory  regula- 
tion. When  one  is  taken,  the  usual  fee  from  Pirano  or 
Kovigno  to  the  bar  is  20  Austrian  dollars.  On  arriving 
at  the  bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into  port 
by  pilots,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on 
the  bar,  and  of  whose  services  they  must  avail  them- 
selves. 

Monty. — Formerly  there  were  various  methods  of 
accounting  here  ;  but  now  accounts  are  kept,  as  at  Ge- 
noa, in  lire  Italiane,  divided  into  centesimi,  or  100th 
parts.  The  lira  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  weight, 
fineness,  and,  consequently,  value,  as  the  franc.  But 
the  coins  actually  in  circulation,  denominated  lire,  arc 
respectively  equal  in  value  to  about  ten  cents.  The 
latter  are  coined  by  the  Austrian  government. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  commercial  weights  are 
here,  as  at  Genoa,  of  two  sorts :  the  peso  sottile  and  the 
peso  grosso.     The  French  kilogram,  called  the  libra 
Italiana,  is  also  sometimes  introduced. 
100  pounds  peso  grosso  =  105-186  pounds  nvoirdupois. 

=  127-830  pounds  Troy. 

=  4T-698  kilograms. 

=  98  485  pounds  of  Hamburg. 

=  96-569  pounds  of  Amsterdam. 

100  pounds  peso  sottile  =  66-428  pounds  avoirdupois. 

=  80-72$  pounds  Troy. 

=  30-123  kilograms. 

=  62-196  pounds  of  Hamburg. 

=  60-986  pounds  of  Amsterdam. 

The  moggio,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  4 
staje,  IGquarte,  or64quartaroli.  The  staja=2'27  bush- 
els. The  measure  for  wine,  anfora=4  bigonzi,  or  8  mas- 
telli,  or  48  sechii,  or  192  bozze,  or  768  quartuzzi.  It  con- 
tains 137  English  wine  gallons.  The  botta= 5  bigonzi. 
Oil  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  The  botta  contains 
2  migliaje,  or  80  miri  of  25  Ibs.  peso  grosso.  The  miro 
=4-028  English  wine  gallons.  The  braccio  for  wool- 
en =26-6  English  inches;  the  braccio  for  silks =24-8  do. 
The  foot  of  Venice =13-68  English  inches. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Venice  in  1847  amounted 
in  value  to  36,500,000  francs.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848,  the  long  siege  which  it  endured,  and  the 
suspension  of  its  privileges  as  a  free  port,  complete!} 
paralvzed  its  commercial  movements.  In  1851  these 
privileges  were  restored,  and  the  commerce  of  Venice 
has  again  resumed  its  wonted  activity. 

The  imports  into  the  port  of  Venice  in  the  year 
1847  and  1848  were : 

1847.  —Foreign  imports 86,484,000  francs. 

1848.— Foreign  imports 9,322,000     • 

IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  TO  AND  FBOM  VENICE  IN  1851  AND 
1852. 

Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trad 


1851'..    ..  francs  55.860,300          6,734,100 
18D2 "       35,708,700        14,206,300 


S2,534.4(iO 
50,005,000 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  commercial  movement: 
of  the  port  of  Venice  in  1852  exceeded  in  value  th< 
sum  of  50,000,000  francs  (nearly  $10,000,000),  and  shov 
an  increase  over  the  totals  of  1851  of  17,500,000  francs 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  com 
mercial  franchise  of  the  port— an  act  of  justice  whicl 
was  delayed  until  the  operations  of  the  second  half 
year  of  1851  had  already  commenced. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  navigation  of  Venice 
during  the  two  years  under  review : 
1851.— Total  vessels  entered  and  cleared  1281,  of  173,714  tons 
1882.— Total      "  "  "        1T43,  of  234,240     " 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  imports  an 
exports  to  and  from  Venice  in  1853  compared  witl 
1852: 

Eiports.  Total  Trad 

15  604,700        54,403,40 
14.206,300        50,005,00 


Years.  Imports. 

1853 francs  38,798,700 


1852 
Increase,  1853. 


35,798,700 


3,000,000          1,398,400          4,398,40 
The  coasting  trade  during  the  year  1853,  added  t 
the  foregoing,  figures  a  total  of  20,544,400  francs,  agains 
19,699,100  francs  in  1852.     Thus : 


CASTING  TEADE  OF  VENICE  IN  THE  YEAES  1852  AND  1853. 

Import*.  EiporU.  TMul  Trnilu. 

853"  .  francs  10,848,400        <i,ii'.ti;.oi:(i        ?o.Mi.4<m 

§52'. "       10,417,300        9,281.8(11)        lii.O'.W.lOO 

ncrcase,  1853 .      "  431,100  414,200  845,300 

The  navigation  of  this  port  in  1853,  compared  with 
hat  of  1852,  is  thus  given  : 

Entered.  Cleared. 


1852 
1853 


942 
1025 


135°462 
139,253 


Vewlx. 
801 
949 


Tom. 

!)\T7s 
127,262 


During  these  years  it  appears  that  not  a  single 
American  vessel  entered  that  port,  or  cleared  thence 
or  the  United  States.  This  may  seem  strange  when 
he  eye  is  cast  over  the  following  list  of  leading  arti- 
les  imported  into  Venice  in  1852 : 

Frantt 

Cereals 8,1-  :;.:;no 

Olive-oil 4,4H  1 .400 

Salted  fish 4,47 1  ..'>(»» 

Coal 3,78li,000 

Salt 2,490,900 

Dried  fruits 1,891,800 

Twist  (all  kinds) 1,<I59,200 

Raw  cotton 1,034,900 

W'ines  and  spirits 953,900 

Iron  and  steel 861,200 

Wax 704,900 

Coffee  and  cocoa 427,900 

Cheese 603,000 

Sugar  (brown  and  refined) 1,484,600 

From  a  consular  return,  dated  Venice,  April  24, 1856, 
t  appears  that  there  entered  that  port  in  November 
and  December,  1855,  two  American  vessels,  measuring 
respectively  663  and  527  tons,  having  cleared  from 
Richmond  and  bound  to  Palermo,  after  discharge  of 
cargo,  consisting  of  tobacco,  valued  at  $75,000.  They 
left  Venice  for  their  destination  in  ballast.  In  Janu- 
ary another  American  vessel,  measuring  248  tons,  en- 
tered in  ballast,  and  cleared  for  Constantinople  with  a 
cargo  of  hay  valued  at  $2500.— Com.  Eel.  U.  8. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Mexico ;  lat.  19°  11'  52"  N.,  long.  96°  8'  45" 
W.  Population  about  16,000.  Opposite  the  town,  at 
the  distance  of  about  400  fathoms,  is  a  small  island  on 
which  is  built  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
which  commands  the  town.  The  harbor  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure ; 
the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad  that  no  vessel  is  con- 
sidered safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  castle  wall :  nor  is  this  always  a  suffi- 
cient protection  from  the  fury  of  the  northerly  winds 
(los  nortes),  which  sometimes  blow  with  tremendous 
violence.  Humboldt  mentions,  in  proof  of  what  is 
now  stated,  that  n  ship  of  the  line,  moored  by  nine  ca- 
bles to  the  castle,  tore,  during  a  tempest,  the  brass 
rings  from  the  wall,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
opposite  shore. — Nouvelle  Espagne,  ed.  2de,  iv.  59.  Its 
extreme  unhealthiness  is,  however,  a  more  serious 
drawback  upon  Vera  Cruz  than  the  badness  of  its 
port.  It  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  streets  clean ; 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  and  ponds  of  stag- 
nant water,  which,  within  the  tropics,  are  quite  enough 
to  generate  disease.  The  inhabitants,  and  those  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  are  not  subject  to  this  for- 
midable disorder;  but  all  strangers,  even  those  from 
the  Havana  and  the  West  India  Islands,  are  liable  to 
the  infection.  No  precautions  can  prevent  its  attack ; 
and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico, 
who  merely  passed  through  this  pestilential  spot.  Dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was 
carried  on  exclusively  by  fhefota,  which  sailed  period- 
ically from  Cadiz,  Vera  Cruz  was  celebrated  for  its 
fair,*  held  at  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  It  was  then 
crowded  with  dealers  from  Mexico  and  most  parts  of 
Spanish  America ;  but  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
regular  fleets  in  1778  proved  fatal  to  this  fair,  as  well 
as  to  the  still  more  celebrated  fair  of  Porto  Bello.  A 
light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  northwest  angle  of 
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the  Castle  of  San  Juan.  The  light,  which  is  a  revolving 
one  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  is  elevated  79  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  town  ofVcra 
Cruz  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa  continued  in  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards. During  this  interval  the  commerce  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  almost  entirely  transferred  to  the  port  of 
Alvarado,  12  leagues  to  the  southeast.  Alvarado  is 
built  upon  the  left  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  1£  mile  be- 
low the  town,  renders  it  inaccessible  for  vessels  draw- 
ing above  10  or  12  feet  water.  Large  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  roads,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all 
the  violence  of  the  north  winds,  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  lighters.  Alvarado  is  supposed,  but  proba- 
bly without  much  foundation,  to  be  a  little  healthier 
than  Vera  Cruz.  The  trade  has  now  mostly  reverted 
to  its  old  channel. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  Vera  Cruz  depends  now  solely  on  the  regulations 
of  the  mother  country  (i.  e.,  the  capital).  Local  legis- 
lation has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  regards  a 
few  unimportant  harbor  dues,  and  municipal  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  "  ayuntamiento"  (city  council).  The  ex- 
isting regulations  are  permanent  in  name,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  temporary  in  fact,  being  liable  to  be  changed 
at  any  moment  by  arbitrary  decree,  or  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  "  pronunciamento."  There  are  no  privileges  per- 
mitted the  commerce  of  other  nations  which  are  denied 
to  the  United  States,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  commerce  of  other  nations  and  not  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that  the  Danish 
commercial  treaty  is  the  least  favorable  to  Mexico ; 
but,  practically,  all  nations  may  be  regarded  as  on  an 
equal  footing.  Mexico  takes  care  to  make  no  national 
distinctions,  but  she  very  frequently  sells  special  privi- 
leges to  individuals,  as  in  the  cases  at  San  Bias,  Mata- 
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moras,  and  Mazatlan.  At  Vera  Cruz  an  immense 
amount  of  raw  cotton  is  being  imported  from  New 
Orleans,  on  the  payment  of  about  one  half  the  duty  in- 
dicated by  the  existing  tariff — "  permits"  to  import 
that  article  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  having  been 
granted  to  favored  individuals.  The  regular  duty  is 
three  cents  per  pound,  but  permits  can  now  be  bought 
up  at  second  hand  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

Verd  [Cape]  Islands.  The  Cape  Verd  Islands 
are  situated  329  miles  west  of  Cape  Verd,  between  lat. 
14°  45'  and  17°  13'  N.,  and  long.  22°  45'  and  25°  25' 
W.  The  Archipelago  consists  of  the  following  ten 
islands :  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  Santiago  (St.  James), 
the  largest,  Forgo,  Brava.  Grande,  Rombo,  St.  Nicoliio, 
and  St.  Luzia ;  and  four  islets,  Branco,  Razo,  St.  Vi- 
cente, and  St.  Antao.  Area  estimated  at  1C80  square 
miles.  Population  in  1850,  86,738.  The  white  popu- 
lation in  the  whole  Archipelago  is  to  the  colored  as 
one  to  twenty.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  in  gener- 
al mountainous,  and  some  of  their  peaks  have  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  volcano  of  Fogo  is  9157  feet 
in  height.  The  soil  is  extremely  various,  but  mostly 
fertile ;  the  absence  of  trees  and  the  scarcity  of  water  are 
the  causes  of  frequent  and  severe  distress.  Chief  vege- 
table products,  maize,  rice,  and  French  beans.  Coffee, 
introduced  in  1790,  has  completely  succeeded ;  the  cot- 
ton shrub  is  indigenous ;  indigo  grows  wild,  and  tobacco 
is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  islands  ;  tropical  fruits  are 
abundant.  The  sugar-cane  and  the  vine  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  manufacture  of  wine*is  prohibited.  The 
climate  of  these  islands  is  much  varied  by  extreme 
heats  and  droughts,  no  rain  falling  during  some  periods 
for  three  or  four  years.  Hence  the  population  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  distress  and  suffering.  These  visita- 
tions have,  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  few 
years,  strongly  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  87,000  in- 
habitants of  these  islands. — See  article  MEXICO. 
VEED  ISLANDS,  FBOM  OCTOBER  1, 18-20,  TO  JCLT  1,  1S57. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import.              American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30,  1821  

$22,176 
34,941 
22,055 
51,01!) 
60,072 
3^,693 
80,010 
67.502 
6S,52S 
50,500 

$7,656 
35,832 
11,010 
21,665 
18,967 
9,299 
24,155 
9,727 
13,477 
7,778 

$•29,832 
70,773 
33,065 
72,684 
79,039 
48,992 
104,165 
77,229 
82,005 
58,338 

$64,036 
47,422 
56,849 
66,805 
89,592 
104,120 
77,425 
82,058 
26,460 
33,758 

$97,525 
2,217 

$3,21)0 

17,073 
17,412 
30.142 
32.650 
21,443 
24,600 
17,846 
7,063 
15.457 

1,049 
688 
1,781 

2,680 
T64 
2,1-29 
2,433 
8,268 
2,623 

"67 
'l34 

S3 

1S2-2  

1823  

18-24  

1825  

18-26  

18-27  

1>-2S      

1829  

1830  

Total... 
Sept  30,1831  

$496,  5J« 

$45,432 
66,853 
162,033 
79,511 
102,440 
67,210 
136,201 
96,941 
77,133 
82,611 

$159,566 

$13,557 
19,437 
44,987 
25,886 
27,747 
8,246 
27,857 
8,933 
8,415 
2,809 

$656,122 

$58,989 
86,285 
207,020 
105,397 
130,187 
75,456 
164,088 
105,874 
85.553 
85,420 

$648,525 

$63,643 
87,706 
39,318 
40,633 
19,795 
13,813 
38,843 
29,174 
89,828 
29,348 

$99,81)2 

$400 
1,453 
1,250 
'.'75 
4,100 
8.635 
800 
680 

$215,400 

$32,327 
27,631 
11,570 
20,028 
9,987 
6,428 
15.673 
9,396 
4,160 

13,236 

1.200 
2,643 
5,944 
3,391 
2,643 
8,987 
8,786 
3,224 
3,836 
2,262 

2S4 

£36 

10-2 
816 

2148 
'f>46 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1S39  

1840  

Total... 
Sept.  30  1841 

$916,375 

$66,926 
103,557 
62,227 

65,238 

5').5  ".) 

81,097 
71,084 

101,  7  j:: 
68,647 
47,043 

$187,904 

$13,226 
11,529 
4,973 
6,299 
2,834 
6S5 
17,843 
6,849 
8,818 
2,167 

$1,104,279 

$80,152 
115,086 
57,205 
70,537 
53,433 
31,782 
88,932 
108,572 
66,462 
49,210 

$401,796 

$42,661 
17,806 
4,713 
4,836 
7,579 
-,',7 
2,.  '(DO 
2-25 
1,853 

$18,293 

$8,603 
300 

io,'o"6o 

1,900 

1,675 

$136,194 

$9,360 
3,704 
8,200 
3,000 

2,200 

31,855 

•1,996 
8,210 
1,8W 
l.0:'7 
4,866 
1,004 
1.79s 
4,084 
8,714 
1,886 

'i>Vr 

170 
MS 
240 
9098 

4773 
611 

1842  

Omos.,    1843'  
June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

184T  

IMS  

Hl'l  
1860  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1  851  .  .  . 

$652,141 

$57,470 
6i,425 
23,275 
80,087 

r.6.  u'6 

61.415 
68,108 

$69,230 

$2,437 
9,651 
1,604 
8,208 
8,120 
'2,294 

$721,371 

$59,913 
64,076 
24,879 

63,616 
68,709 

$32,989 

$1,850 
18,189 
41,053 
8,986 
24,300 
86,WO 
25,906 

$22,378 
$4a<X) 

"sio 

3,4  »3 
480 

$21,464 

$13,957 
1,500 
7,000 
12,053 
12,000 

23,947 

1,505 
1,6-23 
2,181 
4,391 
6,748 

8U-29 
11.V2 

'243 
400 
645 

1852  

1  vYt  .  .  . 

1-54  

1855  

1856... 

1857  

*  Xin<:  months  to  Ju-i>'  :;0.  ;m<l  t'cj  tNr:il  \-i>:ir  from  tliis  Him-  l»':r!ns  July  1. 
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In  1842  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $57,500,  employing  16  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1010  tons.  An  export  duty  of  $5  53  per 
pipe  is  levied  on  wine.  The  duties  on  the  principal 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Flour,  per  barrel $1  00 

Corn,  per  bushel 6f 

Kice,  per  pound 1 

Staves  (pipe),  per  1000 1  00 

Staves  (bogshead),  per  10UO 1  30 

Staves  (barrel),  per  1000 75 

Lumber,  per  1000  feet 1  90 

Port  charges  in  Madeira  amount  to  about  $18  on  a 
vessel  of  any  tonnage,  for  health  officer,  government 
visits,  and  custom-house  fees.  —  For  WEIGHTS  and 
MKASHKKS,  see  p.  1943. 

Verdigris  (Ger.  Grunspan ;  Fr.  Vert-de-gris,  Ver- 
det ;  It.  Verderume ;  Sp.  Cardenillo,  Verdete,  Verdv-yris; 
Russ.  Jar),  a  kind  of  rustof  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  color,  formed  from  the  corrosion  of  copper  by  fer- 
mented vegetables. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1-78.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably 
metallic,  and,  like  all  the  compounds  into  which  cop- 
per enters,  it  is  poisonous.  It  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  various  ways  of  preparing  it  are  described 
by  Pliny.  It  is  very  extensively  used  by  painters  and 
in  dyeing ;  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine. 
The  best  verdigris  is  made  at  Montpellier ;  the  wines  of 
Languedoc  beiiig  particular!}'  well  suited  for  corroding 
copper,  and  forming  this  substance.  It  is  generally 
exported  in  cakes  of  about  25  Ibs.  weight  each.  It  is 
also  manufactured  in  this  country,  by  means  of  the  re- 
fuse of  cider,  etc.  The  goodness  of  verdigris  is  judged 
of  from  the  deepness  and  brightness  of  its  color,  its  dry- 
ness,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a 
little  water  or  saliva,  smooth  paste,  free  from  grittiness. 
— THOMSON'S  Chemistry;  REES'  Cyclopaedia. 

IMPORTS  OP  VEBDIGRIS  INTO  THE  UNITEB  STATES  FOK  THE 

\EAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 
Whence  imported.  Pounds.  Value. 

Hamburg 1,0:;7  $30-2 

England 790  195 

British  American  colonies 200  41 

France 30,301  9007 

Spain 220          55 

Total 3-2,548          $:,G'jO 

None  of  this  was  re-exported,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  set  down  for  home  consumption. 

Verjuice  (Ger.  Ayrest ;  Fr.  Verjus ;  It.  Ayresto ;  Sp. 
Ayraz),  a  kind  of  harsh,  austere  vinegar,  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple,  or  crab.  The  French 
give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquor 
obtained  from  them. 

Vermicelli  (Ger.  Nudeln;  Du.  Meelneepen,  Prop- 
pen;  Fr.  Vermicelli;  It.  Vermicelli,  Tagliolini;  Sp.  Ale- 
trios),  a  species  of  wheaten  paste  formed  into  long, 
slender,  hollow  tubes,  or  threads,  used  among  us  in 
soups,  broths,  etc. — See  MACARONI. 

Vermilion.     See  CINNABAR. 

Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lies 
between  lat.  42°  44'  and  45°  00'  30"  N.,  and  long.  73° 
20'  W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  8000  square  miles. 
Population  in  1790,85,589;  in  1800,154,465;  in  1810, 
217,895;  in  1820,  235,764;  in  1840,  291,948;  and  in 
1850,  313,611. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — This  State  presents  a  very 
considerable  variety  of  surface.  It  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Green  Mountain  range,  some 
summits  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  4279  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  the  centre  of  the  State  they  divide 
into  two  ridges,  the  principal  of  which  passes  in  a 
north-northeast  direction  into  Canada.  The  Green 
Mountains  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  much  in- 
tersected by  valleys  abounding  with  springs  and  brooks, 
and  are  mostly  covered  with  evergreens  to  their  sum- 
mits, from  which  they  have  derived  their  name.  The 
rivers  are  inconsiderable ;  most  of  those  flowing  east  are 
merely  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut ;  those  on 
the  west  side  are  larger;  and  the  three  principal,  viz., 


Lamoille,  Missisque,  and  Winooski,  rise  on  the  east  side 
of  the  principal  mountain  range,  which  they  break 
through  and  enter  Lake  Champlain. 

Luke  (7/iiniplain,  a  considerable  body  of  water  be- 
twcni  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  pene- 
trating for  a  few  miles  into  Canada.  It  is  140  miles 
in  length,  and  from  1  to  10  in  breadth,  lying  nearly 
north  and  south  ;  and  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
islands,  most  of  which  belong  to  Vermont.  The  Cham- 
plain  Canal,  63  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with  the 
Hudson,  and  large  steamboats  and  vessels  of  100  tons 
navigate  the  lake  from  end  to  end.  The  scenery  along 
its  shores  is  highly  picturesque,  and  its  waters  abound 
in  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish.  Lake 
Champlain  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  has  sev- 
eral good  harbors  on  the  Vermont  side.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Vermont  by  giving  her  facilities 
for  internal  commerce.  From  the  shape  of  the  lake  it 
gives  the  large  amount  of  coast  line  and  length  of  navi- 
gation, and  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  American  commerce  of  Lake  Champlain  in 
1856  was  over  20,000  tons.  The  climate  varies  accord- 
ing to  differences  of  level  and  other  circumstances.  It 
is  healthy,  although  the  winters  are  severe.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  but  more  suitable  for  pasturage  than  tillage. 
Wool  is  the  staple  production ;  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  raised  in  great  numbers ;  marble,  granite,  and  slate 
are  abundant,  and  valuable  quarries  of  each  arc  work- 
ed; iron  ore  abounds  in  several  localities  throughout  the 
State,  and  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  Strafibrd  and 
Shrewsbury,  copperas  is  extensively  manufactured. 
Several  mineral  springs  occur. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  2,601,409  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  $1,524,413  of  unimproved  in  farms ; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $63,367,227,  and  the  value  of  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $2,739,282.  Live  Stock. — 
Horses,  61,057;  asses  and  mules,  218;  milch  cows, 
146,128;  working  oxen,  48,577;  other  cattle,  154,143; 
sheep,  1,014,122;  swine,  66,296;  value  of  live  stock, 
$12,643,228. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  535,955  bushels  ; 
rye,  176,233;  Indian  corn,  2,032,396;  oats,  2,307,734; 
barley,  42,150 ;  buckwheat,  209,819 ;  peas  and  beans. 
104,649 ;  potatoes,  4,951,014 ;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $315,255;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $18,853; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  12,137,980;  of  cheese,  8,720,834; 
maple-sugar,  6,349,357 ;  molasses,  5997  gallons ;  bees- 
wax and  honey,  249,422  Ibs.;  wool,  pounds  produced, 
3,400,717  ;  flax,  20,852 ;  silk  cocoons,  268 ;  hops,  288,023; 
tons  of  hay,  866,153 :  clover  seeds,  7CO  bushels ;  other 
grass  seeds,  14,936;  flaxseed,  939  bushels;  and  were 
made  659  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made  manu- 
factures, $267,710 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,861,336. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
11  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $197,500, 
employing  123  males  and  207  females,  producing  sheet- 
ings, etc.,  valued  at  280,300 ;  96  woolen  factories,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,015,175,  employing  800  males  and  812 
females,  manufacturing  3,130,400  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  $1,820,769  ;  three  establishments  making  pig-iron, 
with  a  capital  of  $88,000,  employing  133  persons,  pro- 
ducing pig-iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $80,000;  26  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  $290,720,  employing  381  per- 
sons, and  making  5000  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at 
$460,831 ;  8  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $62,700, 
employing  57  persons,  manufacturing  2045  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  valued  at  $163,986 ;  83  flouring  and  grist 
mills;  321  saw-mills;  156  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of 
$411,150,  employing  397  persons,  valued  at  $587,466 ; 
30  printing-offices;  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  31  weekly, 
and  2  monthly  publications.  There  were  on  the  1st 
January,  1856,  8  railroads,  with  516  miles  of  road  fin- 
ished and  in  operation.  Capital  employed  in  manu- 
factures, $5,001,377 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$8,570,920.  The  principal  places  in  the  State  are 
Montpelier,  the  capital,  Burlington,  Middlebury,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Norwich,  St.  Albans,  and  Castleton. 
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FOBEION  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VEEMOJ.T,  FROM  OCTOBEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1857,  SHOWING  ALSO  THE  DISTEICT 

TONNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1851. 


Yean  ending 

Exports. 

Import*.               Tonnage  cleared. 

District  TUQDII..-' 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Licensed" 

Sept.  30,  1821  
ls-2-»   

$'263,380 
249,216 
236,140 
208,258 
390,166 
884,202 
1,259,441 
239,610 
808,  OT9 
653,256 

$8,478 

$263,330 

257,094 
236,  1  4'  i 
208,253 
396,166 
884,202 
1,259,441 
239,610 
8118.079 
O.W256 

$15,987 
60,899 
0-2.242 
161,854 
109,021 
228,650 
144,078 
177,539 
2(15,392 
140,059 

901 
854 

40 
40 

;..; 

1274 

18-23  

1824  
1825  

605 
6«5 

35 
35 

1826  

IS'27  

:s-28  

1829  

24,101 
19,290 

1830  

Total... 

Sept  30  1831 

$5,202,698 

$926,127 
349,820 
377,399 
334,372 
328,151 
188,165 
138,693 
13-2,650 
193,886 
305,150 

$8,478 

$5,211,176 

$925,127 
349,820 
377,3:i9 
884,372 
328,151 
188,165 
138,693 
132,650 
193,886 
305,150 

$1,305,719 

$166,206 
214,072 
528,280 
322,806 
217,853 
456,846 
342,44!) 
258,417 
413,513 
404,617 

46,506 

20,201 
14,680 
35.106 
35,700 

36,8:13 

30,045 
27,011 
28.480 
44,706 
52.084 

140 

877 

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

183T  

1833  

1839  

1840  

Total... 
Sept.  30,1841  

$3,273,413 

$264,005 
550.293 
141,834 
196,574 
213,976 
215,316 
231,985 
299,263 
299,933 
404,749 

$13,982 
7,216 
28,137 
216,793 
328.631 
183,504 
282,313 
234,833 
388,931 
26,157 

$3,273,413 

$277,987 
557,509 
169.971 
413,367 
542,607 
403,820 
514,298 
534,102 
683,869 
430,906 

$3,320,639 

$248,739 
209,868 
38,000 
9T,183 
81,997 
127,223 
239,641 
306,005 
147,721 
463,092 

324,  '.100 
13,500 

4330 

184-2  

15.359 
56,836 

52,728 
79,766 
72,064 
74,416 
97,213 
81,073 

June  30,  1841  

1845  

1846  

184T  

1848  

1849  

3-25 
1,7S3 

185;)  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851... 

$2,817,939 

$761,712 
210,083 
j82,876 
310,078 
322,544 
350,607 
2S3.009 

$1,715,497 

$504 
17-2,0-25 
11,741 
1,135,166 
2,572,024 
680,843 
365,461 

$4,533,436 

$762,016 
383,113 
94,117 
1,445,244 
2,895,468 
1,031,450 
648,470 

$1,957,469 

$691,268 
192,593 
184,512 
237,279 
501,593 
1,560,118 
2,709,193 

542,460 

104,114 
42,073 
14.492 
29,803 
11,080 
20/57 
21,542 

2,108 

17,734 
14.  COG 
6,644 
10.154 
8.4G2 
19.737 
21,084 

.... 

3932 

1853  
1853  

1854  

1855  

1850  

185T  

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Burlington,  Vermont,  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
State.  Its  commerce  by  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  bay 
of  which  the  town  is  built,  is  important,  and  its  con- 
nections by  railroad  and  steamboat  afford  it  every 
facility  in  its  prosecution.  The  harbor  of  Burlington 
is  the  best  on  the  lake,  and  more  vessels  navigating  the 
lake  are  owned  here  than  at  any  other  place.  It  is 
easy  of  access  from  the  north  and  south,  and  to  protect 
it  from  the  west  winds  a  breakwater  900  feet  long  was 
erected.  Juniper  Island  is  distant  four  miles  from  the 
wharf,  and  contains  eleven  acres  of  ground.  A  light- 
house was  erected  on  this  island  in  1826 ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  thirty  feet  high,  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  at  the  top,  and  is 
kept  lighted  at  night  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  1st  of  December.  Bur- 
lington has  an  extensive  and  fertile  back  country,  and 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  place  amounts  to  about 
$1,000,000  annually.  Tonnage  in  1853,  5875;  in  1856 
it  was  7448  tons. 

Vessels.     See  articles  SHIPS  and  TONNAGE. 

Victoria  (formerly  called  Australia  Felix  and 
Port  Philip),  a  British  colonial  territory,  compris- 
ing all  the  part  of  Australia  south  of  the  rivers  Mur- 
rumbigee  and  Murray,  between  lat.  34°  and  31'°  S.. 
and  long.  141°  and  150°  E.,  having  on  the  northeast 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  west  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  on  the  south  the  ocean  and  Bass's  Strait, 
separating  it  from  Tasmania.  Area,  98,000  square 
miles.  Population  in  1851,  77,345,  of  which  46,202 
were  males,  and  31,143  females ;  in  1855,  300,000,  and 
of  these  it  is  estimated  that  5000  are  aborigines.  The 
territory  derived  its  former  name  from  the  line  bay  of 
Port  Philip,  near  the  centre  of  its  coast  line;  besides 
which,  here  are  the  inlets  Western  Port,  Corner  Inlet, 
Lake  King,  Port  Fairy,  and  Portland  Bay,  most  of 
which  afford  good  anchorage,  and  are  the  seats  of  in- 


cipient towns.  Surface  mostly  undulating  or  level, 
separated  into  different  river  basins  by  hill  chains. 
Temperature  at  Port  Philip  ranges  from  32°  to  90°  in 
the  year,  and  may  average  about  61°  Fahr.  Soil  more 
fertile  generally  than  in  New  South  Wales,  though 
around  the  borders  are  extensive  tracts  of  barren  land. 
For  about  50  miles  from  the  coast  the  country  is  al- 
most every  where  of  high  fertility ;  there  is  also  much 
good  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Hume  and  Hovell ;  and 
although  hitherto  the  corn  raised  has  been  inadequate 
for  home  consumption,  and  a  supply  has  been  imported 
from  Tasmania,  this  colony  bids  fair  to  become  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  region.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  are, 
however,  the  principal  occupations  of  the  population, 
and  in  1851  the  live  stock  in  the  province  amounted 
to  5,000.000  sheep,  16,500  horses,  and  390,000  horned 
cattle.  In  the  same  year,  100  acres  were  planted  with 
vines,  and  1300  gallons  of  wine  were  made,  chiefly  near 
Geelong.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  salt  from  the 
lakes,  pumice-stone,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products 
abundant  in  the  western  plains,  are  other  chief  articles 
of  produce.  Some  veins  of  coal,  and  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  and  manganese,  have  been  met  with  near  the 
coast;  but  few,  if  any,  mines  arc  at  present  wrought. 
The  principal  towns  are  Melbourne  and  Geelong.  The 
colony  was  formerly  called  Australia  Felix,  and  was  at- 
tached to  New  South  Wales.  It  was  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct colony  in  1850,  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Victoria.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  British  about  1834. 
The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  British  possessions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  regulated  by  the  orders  of 
the  local  governments,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
their  authority  by  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  repeal  of  the  British  navigation  laws  abol- 
ished all  the  restrictions  upon  foreign  commerce,  which 
before  that  period  secured  to  the  British  merchant  the 
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monopoly  of  supplying  the  markets  of  these  distant 
colonies.  The  trade  is  now  open  to  all  flags,  and  the 
%  r.s.ifls  of  every  nation  having  commercial  treaties  with 
the  mother  country  can  freely  and  upon  equal  terms 
enter  in  the  race  of  commercial  competition.  Co-oper- 
ating with  this  liberal  policy  of  the  mother  country, 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  «ome  of  the  Australian  posses- 
sions in  1851  contributed  largely  to  infuse  new  com- 
mercial life  and  vigor  into  that  distant  part  of  the 
globe.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  wonderful  advance  of  these  colonies  in  commer- 
cial and  colonial  greatness,  the  increase  of  their  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  re- 
sources generally,  by  glancing  over  the  subjoined  sta- 
tistics. 

In  1843  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria was  $1,229,840  ;  that  of  their  exports,  $1,539,830. 
Of  this  latter  sum  wool  covered  nearly  $1,000,000,  all 
of  which  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  Value  of  im- 
ports in  1847,  $2,188,480;  of  which  $1,592,120  were  from 
Great  Britain.  Value  of  exports  in  1847,  $3,342,555  ; 
of  which  wool  covered  $2,829,025,  distributing  the  bal- 
ance ($513,530)  between  the  articles  of  beef,  pork,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  tallow.  Number  of  vessels  in  1847, 
423,  with  a.  tonnage  of  47,885. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  trade  of  the 
colon  v  of  Victoria  from  1851  to  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  1851: 

Erports. 
$4,181,210 
35,685,775 

45.412,870 
24,509,400 


Imports. 
In  the  year  1S51  .............  $4,379,140 

1852  .............  17,524,355 

1853  .............  70,473,235 

In  the  half  year  of  1854  ......  42,780,340 


Amount  of  flour  from  the  United  States  imported  in 
1853,  15,036  tons ;  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
quantity  imported.  Amount  imported  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  half  year  of  1854,  3720  tons ;  or  more 
than  one-third  of  all  imported. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralia for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Boards $214,892  Tobacco $235,128 

Manufac.  of  Wool  .     251,209  Boots  and  shoes. .  140,465 

Bacon 111,088  Other  articles 1,451,279 

Flour 893,070  Total 


AMEBICAN  VESSELS  WHICH  AEKIVED  AT  MELBOURNE  FROM 

JANTJABY,  1853,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1854. 

From  New  York. 

Ships 52 ;  average  passage,  121  days. 

Barks 22;         "  "        118     " 

Brigs 2;         "  "        140     " 

Schooners 7;         "  "        120     " 

From  Boston. 

Phips 25;  average  passage,  112  days. 

Barks 29;         "  "        118     " 

Brigs 2;         "  "        127     " 

Schooners 5;         "  "        124    " 

Vessels,  173;  aggregate  tonnage,  77,033. 

Four  American  brigs  made  the  passage  in  90  days, 
and  one  schooner  in  91  days.  These  vessels  were  laden 
•with  flour,  pro  visions,  lumber,  andgeneral  cargo.  When 
the  market  is  not  overstocked,  as  was  the  case  in  1853, 
American  flour  of  the  best  quality  (and  none  else  need 
be  exported)  brings  from  $15  60  to  $16  80  per  barrel. 
Twelve  dollars  can  be  laid  as  the  fixed  market  price 
for  first  quality  flour,  at  least  until  the  Australians 
pay  more  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  will 
hardly  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  can  find  gold  nug- 
gits  weighing  98^  Ibs.  each.  American  provisions, 
hams,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  preserves,  fur- 
niture, wooden  houses,  carriages,  wagons,  boots,  etc., 
are  much  sought  for  in  the  markets  of  Victoria,  and  al- 
ways command  remunerative  prices.  The  facilities 
for  discharging  and  dispatching  ships  have  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  past  year.  Before  that  period,  90 
days  was  considered  good  dispatch ;  now  from  12  to 
30  days  is  the  time  ;  and,  indeed,  30  days  is  considered 
unwarrantably  long. 

It  may  be  interesting,  and  not  altogether  inappropri- 


ate, to  notice  in  this  place  the  astonishing  production 
of  gold  in  this  colony,  compared  with  the  aggregate  min- 
ing operations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  California.  The  gold  diggings  in  Victoria  extend 
from  long.  142°  35'  to  147°  30',  and  from  lat.  36°  20'  to 
37°  40',  over  districts  embracing  more  than  300,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  colony. 
VICTOBIA  GOLD. 

Ounces. 


From  the  end  of  September,  1851, 
to  December  81,  1852 

From  December,  1852,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1S53 

From  December,  1853,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1854  (by  escort  only) 


4,608,188 
3,090,342 
1,130,519 


Amount. 
$88,707,620 

59,489,080 

22.C10.CSO 


Total 8,8'A049      $170,807,080 

COMPABISON  OF  THE  AVEBAGE  YEABLY  PKODUOB  OF  GOLD. 

Victoria , $00.000,000 

California 55,000,000 

Russia  (Ural  Mountains) 20,000,000 

Aggregate  amount  (annual)  of  Victoria,  CaliO    <ti!>f>ooo  0(10 
fornia,  and  Russian  mines j    pioo,uw,gyw 

— See  articles  AUSTRALIA  and  MELBOURNE. 

Vikings,  or  Sea  Kings,  among  the  Danes  or 
Normans  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  roving  the  seas  in  search  of  spoil  and  ad- 
ventures. The  younger  sons  of  the  Scandinavian  kings 
or  garls,  having  no  inheritance  but  the  ocean,  natural- 
ly collected  around  their  standards  the  youth  of  infe- 
rior order,  who  were  equally  destitute  with  themselves. 
These  were  the  same  who  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  Danes,  and  on  the  continent 
under  that  of  Normans,  at  first  desolated  the  maritime 
coasts,  and  afterward  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
countries,  and  formed  permanent  settlements  in  their 
conquests. 

Vine.  The  vine  was  known  to  Noah.  A  colony 
of  vine-dressers  from  Phocea,  in  Ionia,  settled  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  instructed  the  South  Gauls  in  tillage,  vine- 
dressing,  and  commerce,  about  600  B.C.  Some  think 
the  vines  are  aborigines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  spontaneously  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
vine  was  carried  into  Champagne,  and  part  of  Ger- 
many, A.n.  279.  The  vine  and  sugar-cane  were  plant- 
ed in  Madeira  in  1420.  It  was  planted  in  England  in 
1552 ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  palace  is 
an  old  and  celebrated  vine  said  to  surpass  any  known 
vine  in  Europe. — See  GRAPES  and  WINE.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  tradition  in  relation  to  the  vine  :  "  When  Adam 
planted  the  first  vine  and  left  it,  Satan  approached  it, 
and  said,  '  Lovely  plant  I  I  will  cherish  thee ;'  and 
thereupon  taking  three  animals,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  and  a 
hog,  he  slaved  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  their 
blood  has  been  imbibed  by  the  fruit  to  this  day.  Thus, 
if  you  take  one  goblet  of  wine,  you  are  cheered  by  its 
influence,  yet  are  mild  and  docile  as  the  lamb ;  if  you 
take  two  goblets,  you  become  furious,  and  rave  and 
bellow  like  the  lion  ;  and  if  you  drink  of  the  third  gob- 
let, your  reason  sinks,  and,  like  the  hog,  you  wallow  in 
the  mire." — ASHE.  See  WINE. 

Vinegar  (Gtr.  Essig;  Du.Azyn;  Fr.  Vinaiyre ;  It. 
Acf.to;  Sp.  and  Port.  Vinayre ;  Kuss.  Ukzus;  Lat.  Ace- 
\  turn'). — See  ACID  (ACETIC),  for  a  description  of  vinegar. 
Vinegar  was  known  nearly  as  soon  as  wine.  The  an- 
cients had  several  kinds  of  vinegar  which  they  used  for 
drink.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  it 
in  their  marches.  The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a  rich 
citizen  of  Bethlehem,  as  providing  vinegar  for  his  reap- 
ers, into  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and  kindly 
inviting  Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  their  repast :  hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters  at  that  period  partook 
of  this  liquid  for  their  refreshment — a  custom  still  prev- 
alent in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
vinegar  which  the  Roman  soldiers  offered  to  our  Sav- 
iour at  his  crucifixion  was  that  which  they  used  for 
their  own  drinking.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
potent  vinegar  which  was  not  proper  for  drinking  till 
diluted. 
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EXPORTS  OF  VINEGAE  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE 
YEAE  ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 

WMther  exported.  Gallons.  Value. 

Swedish  West  Indies '24')  $44 

Danish  West  Indies 540  59 

Dutch  West  Indies 5,074  665 

Dutch  Guiana 401  75 

Canada 55,074  8,250 

Other  British  North  American  Poss.  33,149  3,749 

British  West  Indies 29,337  3,318 

British  Honduras 1,805  213 

British  Guiana 15,560  1,669 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 3,525  569 

Other  ports  in  Africa 539  101 

British  East  Indies 1,588  294 

French  West  Indies 500  60 

Cuba 18,354  2,381 

Porto  Rico 396  58 

Hayti 2,850  437 

Mexico 6,860  1,085 

Central  Republic 40  5 

New  Granada. 6,387  918 

Venezuela 890  133 

Argentine  Republic 6,346  818 

Chili 10,750  1,684 

Peru 15.167  2,588 

Sandwich  Islands 2,422  485 

China 2,857  368 

Whale-fisheries 7,754  734 

Total,  1856-57 230,065  $30,788 

There  were  no  imports  of  vinegar  into  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1857. 

Viol  and  Violin.  As  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  harp  of  the  moderns,  so  the  viol  and  vielle  of  the 
Middle  Ages  became  the  modern  violin.  The  viol  was 
of  various  sizes  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was 
anciently  very  much  in  use  for  chamber  airs  and  songs. 
That  of  three  strings  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  jugglers  of  the  13th  century.  The  violin  was  in- 
vented toward  the  close  of  the  same  century. — ABBE 
LENGLET.  The  fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  A.D.  1200,  in  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Christopher. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  some  say,  by  Charles 
II.  in  1684. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lies 
between  lat.  363  33'  and  110°  43'  N.,  and  between  long. 
75°  25'  and  83°  40'  W.  It  is  370  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth,  containing  61,352 
square  miles.  Population  in  1790,  747,610 ;  in  1800, 
886,149;  in  1810,  974,622;  in  1820, 1,065,366 ;  in  1830, 
1,211,272;  in  1840,  1,239,797;  and  in  1850, 1,421,661. 

Early  History. — The  coast  of  the  country  which  we 
now  name  Virginia  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
old  Northmen.  One  of  them,  Gudleif  Gudlaugsen,  is 
said  to  have  sailed  in  the  year  1028  so  far  to  the  south. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  called  the  country  Huitramnn- 
naland,  the  Land  of  the  Whitemen,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest  and  first  name  under  which  these  re- 
gions became  ever  known  to  the  Europeans. 

The  Spaniards,  since  1520,  included  the  land  under 
the  names  of  Terra  de  Ayllon  and  Florida,  and  the 
French,  since  1563,  under  the  name  ofNourelle  France. 
The  English  invented  the  name  Virginia  at  first  (1583) 
for  the  country  lying  round  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  They  composed  this  name,  it  is  said,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  it  was  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  their  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth;  and,  secondly,  "  be- 
cause the  country  seemed  still  to  retain  the  virgin 
purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
there  the  primitive  innocence." 

They  extended  this  name  at  once  over  a  great  part 
of  the  east  coast,  and  particularly  over  the  vicinity  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  was  already  discovered  from 
the  Roanoke  settlements,  and  which  we  see  included 
under  the  name  of  Virginia  on  the  first  map  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1590. 

When,  since  1606,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  better 
explored  and  settled,  and  when  it  became  the  principal 
centre  of  the  English  settlements  on  the  east  coast,  this 
region  was,  par  excellence,  called  Virginia,  sometimes 
New  Virginia,  while  the  former  settlements  and  coun- 
try round  Albemarle  Sound,  then  forsaken,  were  some- 
times (for  instance,  on  a  map  of  Captain  J.  Smith)  call- 


ed Ould  Virginia.  This  was,  however,  more  a  popu- 
lar manner  of  denomination.  The  official  or  legal 
name  of  the  country  was,  in  the  year  1606,  by  King 
James  I.  thus  confined :  He  called  Virginia,  or  the  Vir- 
ginian territory  or  coast,  the  whole  east  coast  of  North 
America,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  This  whole  territory  was  di- 
vided by  the  royal  patent  into  two  parts,  a  northern 
and  a  southern.  The  southern  commenced  in  the 
south  at  34°  north  latitude,  and  ended  in  the  north 
at  about  40°  north  latitude.  It  was  called  the  First 
Colonj',  or  the  Southern  Settlements  in  Virginia,  or 
Virginia  proper. 

When  Captain  J.  Smith  and  Prince  Charles  invent- 
ed and  introduced  (1616)  for  Northern  Virginia  the  new 
name  of  New  England,  the  appellation  Southern  Vir- 
ginia disappeared,  and  was  changed  to  Virginia. 

By  the  separation  of  the  territories  of  Maryland 
(1632),  of  Carolana  (1629),  and  of  Carolina  (1668),  the 
name  and  province  of  Virginia  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
former  extension,  and  received  at  last  their  present 
limits,  between  38°  and  36^°  north  latitude,  so  far  as 
our  coast  is  concerned.  The  changes  of  the  boundaries 
toward  the  interior  regions  have  no  interest  here  for 
us. — KOHL. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — As  regards  surface  and  soil, 
this  State  may  be  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
eastern  includes  a  tract  of  about  100  to  120  miles  in 
width,  and  is  generally  low  and  level,  and  in  some 
places  marshy.  It  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  mostly  cov- 
ered with' pines.  West  of  the  line  of  the  head  of  tide- 
water the  country  becomes  undulating  and  hilly,  until 
it  attains  one  continuous  mountain  elevation  known  as 
the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing  the  entire  width  of  the  State. 
The  alluvial  lands  in  this  tract  are  for  the  most  part 
very  fertile,  those  of  James  River  especially  being  un- 
usually productive.  The  third  section  includes  the 
valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  This  tract,  though  in  parts  broken  by 
mountains,  is  generally  the  most  fertile  and  healthy 
part  of  the  State.  The  fourth  section  includes  the 
country  between  the  Alleghany  chain  and  the  Ohio. 
This  portion,  though  in  man}'  places  wild  and  broken, 
has  a  great  deal  of  fine  fertile  land,  and  vast  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  salt,  etc.  Gold  is  found  in  Fluvanna  and 
Buckingham  counties  and  vicinity;  and  many  valu- 
able mineral  springs  exist. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  10,360,135  acres  of 
land  improved ;  and  15,792,176  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $216,401,543;  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $7,021,772.  I.ii-g 
Stock. — Horses,  272,403;  asses  and  mules,  21,483;  milch 
cows,  317,619;  working  oxen,  89,513:  other  cattle, 
669,137;  sheep,  1,310,004;  swine,  1,829,843.  Value 
cf  live  stock,  $33,656,659. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc.— Wheat,  11,212,616  bush- 
els ;  rye,  458,930 ;  Indian  corn,  35,224,319 ;  oats, 
10,179,"l43;  barley,  25,437  ;  buckwheat,  214,898;  peas 
and  beans,  521,579 ;  potatoes,  1,316,933 ;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 1,813,634;  rice,  17,154  Ibs. ;  value  of  products  of 
the  orchard,  $177,137;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$183,047;  pounds  of  butter  made,  11,089,359;  of  cheese, 
436,292;  maple-sugar,  1,227,665  Ibs.;  molasses,  40,322 
gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  880,767 :  wool,  2,860,765 
Ibs.  produced;  cotton,  3947;  flax,  1,000,450:  silk  co- 
coons, 517;  hops,  11,506  Ibs.;  tobacco,  56,803,227; 
hay,  369,098  tons;  hemp,  88  tons;  clover  seeds,  29,727 
bushels;  other  grass  seeds,  53,428;  flax-seed,  52,318 
bushels;  and  were  made,  5408  gallons  of  wine;  value 
of  home-made  manufactures,  $2,156,312;  of  slaughter- 
ed animals,  $7,502,986. 

Rivers,  etc. — The  Potomac  River  separates  Virginia 
from  Maryland.  James  River  is  the  largest  which  be- 
longs to  this  State.  It  is  500  miles  in  length,  and 
flows  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  behind  the 
Blue  Ridge,  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable 
for  sloops  120  miles,  and  for  boats  much  farther,  and 
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flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Appomattox  is  130 
miles  long,  and  enters  James  Kiver  100  miles  above 
Hampton  Roads,  and  is  navigable  12  miles  to  Peters- 
burg. The  Rrfppahannock,  130  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable 110  miles  for  sloops,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
flows  into  the  Chesapeake.  York  River  enters  the 
Chesapeake  30  miles  below  the  Ruppahannock,  and  is 
navigable  40  miles  for  ships.  The  Shenandoah  enters 
the  Potomac  just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Of  the  rivers  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Great 
Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina,  passes  through  this 
State  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also 
flows  into  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  rises  in  this 
State,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
lower  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  wholly  in  this  State, 
is  15  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
24  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,893,200, 
employing  1148  males  and  1578  females,  producing  ar- 
ticles valued  at  $1,438,109 ;  41  woolen  factories,  with  a 
capital  of  $324,700,  manufacturing  woolen  goods  val- 


ued at  $690,802.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, $18,108,793.  Value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$20,000,000.  There  were  in  January,  1856,  21  rail- 
roads, with  1295  miles  of  railroad  finished  and  in  op- 
eration, and  1180  in  course  of  construction. 

Principal  Ports. — Alexandria,  100  miles  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  lat.  38°  48'  N.,  long.  0°  3'  W.  from 
Washington.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  here  suffi- 
cient for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  being  about  24  feet 
at  the  wharves,  and  40  feet  in  the  channel.  The  ton- 
nage in  1856  was  7221  tons.  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  lat.  37°  12'  N.,  and  long.  76°  40' 
W.  Its  harbor  is  capacious  and  deep,  easy  of  access, 
and  safe  in  all  weathers.  The  Roads  are  formed  by 
an  enlargement  of  James  River  at  its  mouth,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  they  offer  an  anchorage  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Portsmouth,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Union.  The  tonnage  of  Norfolk 
in  1856  was  27,757  tons. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OP  TUB  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JTTLY  1,  1857,  SHOWING  ALSO  THE  DISTRICT 

TONNAGE  IN  1S21,  1831,  1841,  AND  1851. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

District 

Tonnage. 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept  30  1821 

$3,026,170 

$53,040 

$3  079  210 

$1  078  4'  0 

33  545 

6  4S3 

12  215 

45  537 

1822  

3,209,852 

7,537 

3  217  889 

864  162 

80  122 

7  413 

1823  

4,000,914 

5,874 

4  006  788 

681  810 

28  866 

9  320 

1824  

3.276,478 

1  OS6 

3  277  5C4 

C39  787 

45677 

8  070 

1825  

4,122,340 

7,180 

4  129  520 

553  562 

41  309 

7  610 

1826  

4,596  077 

655 

4,596  732 

635,438 

50  734 

8  069 

1827  

4,646,737 

11  201 

4  657  938 

431  765 

53.235 

7  843 

1828  

3,324  016 

I5.r6:> 

3,340,185 

375  238 

42  T58 

7  278 

1829  

3,783  493 

3  938 

3,787  431 

395  352 

40620 

6  771 

1830  

4,788.8l'4 

2,480 

4,791,284 

405,781) 

43,715 

4,305 

Total.  .  . 
Sept  30,  1831  

$38,775,481 
$4  149  9S6 

$i08,L60 

$489 

$38,884,041 
$4  150,475 

$0,  Ol>l,3(J3 

$488,  5°2 

410,781 
48  719 

73,102 
11  879 

12  3C9 

24  953 

1832  
1833  

4,4(3,916 
4  459  5"4 

16,734 
8  053 

4,510.650 
4,467  587 

553,639 
690  301 

56,783 
46  527 

19,383 
21,960 

1834  
1835  

5,469,240 
6.054  445 

13.858 
9  018 

5,483,098 
6,064,063 

837,355 
691,255 

49,808 
43692 

17,097 
13,057 

183G  

6,044  028 

148  012 

6,192  040 

1,106,814 

42  G12 

16.719 

1837  
1838  

3,609,110 
3,977,895 

3,004 
8,333 

3,702,714 
3,986,228 

813,862 
677,142 

29,397 

18,779 

16.502 
9,711 

1839  

5,183,424 

3,772 

5,187,196 

913.402 

41,4!)4 

7895 

1840  

4.7C:\S37 

8,288 

4,778,220 

545,085 

48,460 

6,218 

Total... 

Sept.  30,  1S41  
1842  

$48,301,515 

$5,628,010 
3,745,227 

$-220,756 

$1,376 
5,159 

$48,5-22,271 

$5,630,286 
3,750,386 

$7,217,497 

$377,237 
316,705 

426,331 

53,910 

45,122 

141,381 

9,333 

10,518 

13155 

32,202 

9mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

1,954,510 
2,920,238 

2,6D5 
19.041 

1,957,105 
2.942,279 

187,062 
267,654 

34,943 
44,100 

4,353 
7.343 

18-15  

2,101,045 

3  536 

2,104,581 

267,658 

86,180 

4,521 

1846     

3  52S  963 

336 

3,529,299 

209,004 

48  571 

7,103 

1S47  

5,645,668 

12  706 

5,6~S,374 

386,127 

63,116 

35,072 

1848  

3,679,858 

i  r>r  4 

3,681.412 

215,081 

48.420 

16,072 

1849  
1850  

3369.422 
3,413,158 

4,316 

2,4S8 

3,373,788 
3,415,646 

241,5:35 

426  5'.,9 

58,989 
42,091 

10,589 
23.307 

Total... 
June  30  1851  

$35,989,999 
$3  087,444 

$53,167 
$2,624 

$30,043,160 
$3,ODO,OC8 

$-2,8'..  5,  062 
$552,f33 

475,442 
34,161 

1*9,171 
31,1S6 

16,337 

52  40-2 

1852  

2,721,707 

2,(50 

2,724,657 

735,858 

37,3S4 

•  29,089 

1850  

3,302,561 

4,230 

3,306,7!)! 

869,004 

35,901 

27,006 

1854  

4,752,218 

1,C30 

4,754,148 

1,276,216 

62,663 

30,607 

1S55  

4.34i'>,::--".> 

33,599 

4,379,028 

855,405 

48,790 

22,942 

1856 

5  489  02-2 

5  745 

5  4!'5  367 

69>,3fl5 

43  679 

24  043 

1857  

7,234,330 

15,379 

7,249,709 

1,530,154 

60,224 

22,506 

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Vitriol.     See  COPPERAS. 

Vitriol,  Oil  of.     See  ACID  (SULPHURIC). 

IMPORTS  OP  VITRIOL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TOE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Blue  or 

Koiiiuii. 

oil 

of. 

ence  impor  e  . 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

17.320 

$1(151 

1480 

$55 

Bremen  

9,402 

715 

191 

43 

2  040 

135 

66388 

3904 

Canada  

340 

16 

British  West  Indies.  . 

200 

13 

Total  

J)5,090 

$5834 

1071 

$'.;8 

Voyages.    The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  prop- 


erly so  called,  was  by  order  of  Necho,  pharoah  of  Egypt, 
when  some  Phoenician  pilots  sailed  from  Egypt  down 
the  Arabic  Gulf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  coasted  along  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  Egypt,  after  a  navigation  of  about 
three  years,  604  B.C. — BLAIR,  HKRODOTUS.  The  first 
voyage  round  the  world  was  made  by  a  ship,  part  of  a 
Spanish  squadron  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  a  skirmish)  in  1519-'20.  The  era  of  voyages  of  dis- 
covery was  the  end  of  the  18th  century. — See  COM- 
MERCE, History  of;  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  etc. 
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Wages.  The  wages  of  sundry  workmen  in  En- 
gland were  first  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  25  Edward 
III.,  1350.  Hay-makers  had  but  one  penny  a  day. 
Master  carpenters,  masons,  tilers,  and  other  coverers 
of  houses,  had  not  more  than  3d.  per  day  (about  Qd.  of 
the  present  currency,  sterling),  and  their  servants  \\d. 
— VIJJEK'S  Statutes.  By  the  23d  Henry  VI.,  1444,  the 
wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  was  23s.  4d.  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  5*.,  with  meat  and  drink  ; 
chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20s. ;  clothing,  4s. :  com- 
mon servant  of  husbandry,  15s. ;  clothing,  40d. :  woman- 
servant,  10s. ;  clothing,  4s.  By  the  llth  Henry  VII., 
1495,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  onlj*  with  a  little 
advance ;  as,  for  instance,  a  free  mason,  master  car- 
penter, rough  mason,  bricklayer,  master  tiler,  plumb- 
er, glazier,  carver,  or  joiner,  was  allowed  from  Easter 
to  Michaelmas  to  take  6d.  a  day,  without  meat  and 
drink ;  or  with  meat  and  drink,  4d. ;  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter,  to  abate  Icf.  A  master  having  under  him 
six  men  was  allowed  Id.  a  day  extra.  The  following 
were  the  wages  of  harvest-men  in  England  at  different 
periods : 


Years. 
1350. 
1460. 

1503  . 
1632. 
1688. 
1716. 


Years. 
174'). . 
1760. . 
178S. . 
1794. . 
1800. . 
1840. . 


«.  d. 

II  10 

1  0 

1  4 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 


Wake,  the  track  of  a  ship  which  she  leaves  in  the 
water.  A  vessel  directly  astern  of  another  is  said  to 
be  in  her  wake. 

"Wales,  a  peninsular  portion  of  South  Britain,  on 
its  west  side,  between  lat.  51°  23'  and  53°  26'  N.,  and 
long.  2°  41'  and  5°  17'  W.,  having  on  the  east  the  En- 
glish counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth,  and  on  other  sides  the  Bristol  and  St.  George's 
channels  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

Agriculture  is  extremely  backward.  Barley  and 
oats  are  the  chief  grains  raised  ;  the  culture  of  potatoes 
and  turnips  is  extending.  Farms  mostly  small,  aver- 
aging in  South  Wales  only  from  50  to  60  acres,  where, 
however,  the  tenantry  are  far  better  lodged  than  in 
the  north.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  for  the 
English  markets.  The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated 
at  1,250,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  10,000 
packs.  A  hardy  small  breed  of  ponies  is  reared,  es- 
pecially in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merion- 
eth. The  mining  interest  is  highly  important.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  slate,  limestone,  and  in  the  south 
large  quantities  of  coal  are  raised,  which  last  product 
is  extensively  exported,  and  used  in  large  quantities 
on  the  spot  for  smelting  both  British  and  foreign  ores. 
In  1840  South  Wales  had  132  furnaces  in  operation, 
consuming  annually  about  1,436,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
producing  505,000  tons  of  iron ;  and  North  Wales  12 
furnaces,  consuming  110,000  tons  of  coal,  and  produc- 
ing 26,500  tons  of  iron.  The  principal  iron- works  are 
at  and  around  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Tredegar,  Aberdare, 
and  Rhuabon;  at  Swansea  largo  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican and  other  copper  ores  are  reduced.  Manufactures 
of  woolen  fabrics,  especially  of  flannel  and  hosier}',  are 
very  generalty  pursued  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
particularly  in  North  Wales,  where  Welshpool  is  the 
chief  mart  for  these  products.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  extended  into  some  of  the  northern  counties ; 
and  in  1847,  I860  hands  were  employed  in  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  factories.  A  manufactory  of  slate  articles 
exists  at  Bangor.  Trade  principally  in  the  export  of 
mineral  produce,  cattle,  and  woolen  goods.  Principal 
ports,  Swansea,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Caernarvon,  and 
Beaumaris  ;  besides  which  Holyhead  is  a  chief  packet 
station  for  communication  with  Ireland,  and  Milford  is 
a  naval  port,  and  the  seat  of  a  government  dock-yard. 
— See  articles  ENGLAND  and  GUEAT  BRITAIN. 


Walnuts,  the  fruit  of  the  Juglans,  or  walnut-tree, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  walnut  is  a 
large,  handsome  tree,  with  strong  spreading  branches. 
The  fruit  is  a  pretty,  large,  smooth,  ovate  nut,  contain- 
ing an  oily  kernel  divided  into  four  lobes.  The  nut 
has  been  always  held  in  high  estimation ;  it  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Jovis  glans,  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Jove, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  tree. 

The  walnut-tree  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Previously 
to  the  very  general  introduction  of  mahoganv,  the 
wood  of  the  walnut-tree  was  generally,  and  is  yet  ex- 
tensively used  in  making  of  furniture.  It  is  much 
used  by  turners,  and  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  of 
wood  for  the  mounting  of  guns.  Great  numbers  of  wal- 
nut-trees are  annually  consumed  in  the  Haute  Vienne 
and  other  departments  of  France,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wooden  shoes  or  clogs  used  by  the  peasantry. 
The  nuts  are  either  gathered  when  ripe,  being  served 
up  at  desserts  without  any  preparation,  or  they  are 
plucked  green  and  pickled. — POIKET,  Ilistoire  Philo- 
sophique  des  Planles,  tome  vii. ;  REES'  Cyclopaedia,  etc. 

Wampum  (from  Wampi  or  Wompi,  signifying,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  white,  the  color  of 
the  shells  most  frequent  in  wampum  belts),  shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as 
money.  These,  when  united,  form  a  broad  belt,  which 
is  worn  as  an  ornament  or  girdle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  wampumpague,  or  wampeague,  or  wampampeague, 
of  which  wampum  seems  to  be  a  contraction. 

Wanghees,  sometimes  called  Japan  canes,  a  spe- 
cies of  cane  imported  from  China.  They  should  be 
chosen  pliable,  tough,  round,  and  taper ;  the  knots  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  heavier  the 
better.  Such  as  are  dark-colored,  badly  glazed,  and 
light,  should  be  rejected. — MILBCEN'S  Orient.  Com. 
See  article  CANE. 

Warehousing  System.  By  this  system  is 
meant  the  provisions  made  for  lodging  imported  ar- 
ticles in  public  warehouses  at  a  reasonable  rent,  with- 
out payment  of  the  duties  on  importation  till  they  be 
withdrawn  for  home  consumption.  If  re-exported,  no 
duty  is  claimed. 

Expediency  and  Origin  of  the  Warehousing  System. — 
It  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  one  of  his  justly  cele- 
brated maxims  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  that  "  every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contribu- 
tor to  pay  it." — Wealth  of  Nations.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  maxim ;  and  yet  it  was  very 
strangely  neglected,  down  to  1803,  in  the  management 
of  the  customs.  Previously  to  this  period,  the  duties 
on  most  goods  imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the 
moment  of  their  importation,  or  a  bond,  with  sufficient 
security  for  their  future  payment,  had  to  be  given  to 
the  revenue  officers.  The  hardship  and  inconvenience 
of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  It  was  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  sureties ;  and  the  merchant,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  duties,  was  frequently  reduced 
to  the  ruinous  necessity  of  selling  his  goods  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  when,  perhaps,  the  market  was 
already  glutted.  Neither  was  this  the  only  incon- 
venience that  grew  out  of  this  system ;  for  the  duties 
having  to  be  paid  all  at  once,  and  not  by  degrees  as  the 
goods  were  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was  raised 
by  the  amount  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in 
payment  of  the  duties ;  competition,  too,  was  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  the  greater  command  of  funds 
required  to  carry  on  trade  under  such  disadvantages  ; 
and  a  few  rich  individuals  wore  enabled  to  monopolize 
the  importation  of  those  commodities  on  which  heavy 
duties  were  payable.  The  system  had,  besides,  an  ob- 
vious tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade.  It 
prevented  this  country  from  becoming  the  entrepot  for 
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foreign  products,  by  hindering  the  importation  of  such 
as  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  thus  tended  to  lessen  the  resort  of  foreigners 
to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete  an  assorted 
cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  circumstances, 
the  difficulty  of  granting  a  really  equivalent  drawback 
to  the  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  had  paid  duty, 
opened  a  door  for  the  commission  of  every  species  of 
fraud. 

Warehouses,  in  which  unclaimed  and  bonded  mer- 
chandise shall  be  stored,  will  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  follows : 

1st.  Stores  owned  by  the  United  States,  or  hired  by 
them,  prior  to  the  date  of  these  instructions,  the  leases 
of  which  have  not  yet  expired  or  been  canceled.  All 
unclaimed  goods  must  be  stored  in  these  stores  when 
there  are  such  at  the  port  available  for  the  purpose ; 
and  they  are  also  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  other 
foreign  merchandise,  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  the 
labor  in  these  stores  shall  be  performed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  officer  in  charge,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  or  importer  of  the  merchandise  ;  and  all 
charges  for  storage,  labor,  and  other  expenses  accruing 
on  the  goods,  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  rates  for 
such  objects  at  the  port. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Class  1. 

2d.  Stores  in  the  possession  of  an  importer  and  in 
his  sole  occupancy,  which  he  may  desire  to  place  under 
the  customs  lock,  in  addition  to  his  own  lock  (said 
locks  to  be  of  a  different  character),  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  dutiable  merchandise  imported  by  himself  only. 

The  entire  store  shall  be  appropriated  to  this  solo 
purpose,  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  provided ; 
and  for  the  time  of  the  customs  officer  necessarily  re- 
quired in  attendance  at  such  store,  the  proprietor  shall 
pay  monthly  to  the  collector  of  the  port  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  pay  of  such  officer.  All  the  labor  on  goods 
so  stored  must  be  performed  by  the  importer  at  his  own 
expense,  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
Before  any  importer  shall  be  permitted  to  use  his  own 
store  for  such  purpose,  he  shall  enter  into  a  bond  in 
such  sum  and  with  such  securities  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  collector  and  this  Department. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Class  2. 

3d.  Stores  in  the  occupancy  of  persons  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  storing  dutiable  merchan- 
dise under  the  warehouse  acts,  and  of  performing  the 
labor  on  such  goods,  in  what  is  usually  termed  the 
storage  business.  The  labor  performed  on  the  goods 
in  stores  of  this  class  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant ;  and  the  store  shall 
be  subject  to  such  further  rules  as  this  Department 
may  deem  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  goods  and  protection  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  be  discontinued  as  a  bonded  warehouse  when  the 
public  interest  may  require.  All  arrangements  as  re- 
gards the  rates  of  storage  and  the  price  of  labor  in  these 
stores  must  be  made  between  the  importer  and  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  store,  and  all  amounts  due 
for  storage  and  labor  must  be  collected  by  the  latter, 
the  collector  looking  only  to  the  safe  custody  of  the 
merchandise  for  the  security  of  the  revenne. 

Before  any  person  shall  be  permitted  to  open  a  store- 
of  this  description,  he  shall  enter  into  bond  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  securities  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
collector  and  this  Department. 

Unclaimed  and  seized  goods  may  be  stored  in  this 
class  of  stores  on  the  order  of  the  collector ;  and  the 
proprietor  or  occupant  shall  look  to  the  goods  for  the 
storage  and  charges,  at  the  usual  and  customary  rates, 
and  shall  be  liable  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  merchan- 
dise as  for  other  storage.  The  collector  shall  give  no 
permit  to  withdraw  such  goods  without  payment  of  the 
legal  duties  and  charges  ;  and,  if  sold,  shall  cause  the 
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storage  and  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Class  3. 

These  stores  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  customs,  under  the  separate  and  different  locks 
of  the  custom-house,  and  the  owner  or  occupant  act- 
ing as  agent  for  the  importers  warehousing  their  mer- 
chandise in  such  stores.  Should  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  any  one  store  require,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
collector,  the  services  of  more  than  one  officer,  the  own- 
er or  occupant  shall  be  required  to  pay  monthly  such 
additional  sum  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  salary  of 
such  officer  or  officers. 

4th.  For  the  storage  of  wood,  coal,  mahogany,  dye- 
woods,  lumber,  molasses,  sugar  in  hogsheads  and 
tierces,  railroad,  pig,  and  bar  iron,  anchors,  chain 
cables,  and  other  articles  specially  authorized,  yards  or 
sheds  of  suitable  construction  may  be  used,  to  be  bond- 
ed in  the  manner  herein  before  prescribed.  These 
yards  must  be  inclosed  by  substantial  fences  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  gates  provided  with 
suitable  bars  and  other  fastenings,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  secured  by  customs  locks,  and  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  storage  of  the  above-named  merchan- 
dise, duly  entered  for  warehousing  by  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupant, or  for  the  purpose  of  general  storage  of  ware- 
housed goods  ;  the  purpose  to  be  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  bond  to  be  taken  accordingly,  as  in 
case  of  warehouses  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
The  sheds  must  be  substantially  constructed,  with  or 
without  flooring  or  roofing,  as  this  Department  and  the 
collector  may  require  ;  and,  when  required,  the  roof 
or  exterior  shall  be  covered  with  slate  or  metal.  The 
doors  and  other  openings  must  be  provided  with  suit- 
able fastenings,  and  be  secured  by  the  different  and 
separate  locks  of  the  occupant  and  the  customs  ;  and 
the  occupant  shall  provide  a  proper  room  for  the  use 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  Collectors  of  the  customs  may 
order  unclaimed  and  seized  merchandise  of  the  de- 
scription authorized  (when  duly  entered),  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  sheds  or  yards,  to  be  placed  in  such  sheds  or  yards 
under  the  same  regulations  and  conditions  as  are  pro- 
vided for  the  deposit  of  unclaimed  or  seized  goods  in 
warehouses  of  Class  No.  3. 

Sheds  and  yards  of  the  foregoing  description  will  be 
designated  and  known  as  Class  4. 

The  owner  or  lessee  of  a  store  occupied  for  general 
business  purposes  may  use  the  cellar  or  vault  of  such 
store,  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed,  as  a 
bonded  warehouse  of  Class  2,  for  the  storage  of  wines 
and  distilled  spirits  only,  and  exclusively  of  his  own 
importation. 

The  entire  cellar  or  vault  shall  be  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  and  shall  have  no  opening  or  entrance 
except  the  one  from  the  street,  on  which  the  separate 
and  different  locks  of  the  customs  and  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  the  cellar  shall  be  placed ;  and  a  bond 
shall  be  entered  into  b}T  the  owner  according  to  the 
foregoing  form  of  stores  of  Class  2. — For  articles  on 
Warehousing  and  Dock  System,  see  HUNT'S  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  vii.,  xiv.,  xv. ;  DE  Bow's  Rev.,  1. ; 
NILES'S  Register,  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 

Warp,  in  weaving,  the  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric ;  they  are  crossed  by  the  transverse 
threads,  or  woof.  Warp,  a  rope  or  hawser  employed 
occasionally  to  remove  a  ship  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  a  port,  road,  or  river.  Hence  to  warp  is  to 
change  the  position  of  a  ship  by  pulling  her  from  one 
part  of  a  harbor,  etc.,  to  some  other,  \>y  means  of  warps, 
which  are  attached  to  buoys,  to  other  ships,  to  anchors 
sunk  in  the  bottom,  or  to  certain  stations  upon  the 
shore,  as  posts,  rings,  trees,  etc. 

Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  and  at  the  term- 
ination of  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
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Ohio  Railroad.  Lat.  (of  the  National  Observatory)  38° 
53'  39"'3  N.,  long.  77°  2'  48"  W.  from  Greenwich, 
England.  It  is  '295  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  38  from  Baltimore,  and  225  from  New 
York.  The  population  in  1800  was  3210;  in  1810, 
8208 ;  in  1820, 13,247 ;  in  1830, 18,827  ;  in  1840,  23,364 ; 
in  1850,  45,000 ;  and  in  1854,  46,000. 

The  Miry  Yard  is  situated  on  the  "  Anacostia,"  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  Eighth  Street,  east.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
twenty  acres,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall,  having  a  principal  entrance  at  the  foot  of  Eighth 
Street,  through  a  handsome  arched  gateway.  The 
mechanical  operations  of  this  establishment  are  various 
and  extensive,  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  employed  have  been  satis- 
factorily tested  in  every  sea.  Anchors  of  various  sizes, 
for  the  naval  service,  are  manufactured  by  the  use  of 
two  heavy  steam-hammers  (termed  the  "  Nasmyth 
Hammer"),  one  of  which  weighs  3600  Ibs.,  the  other 
2240  Ibs.  The  forges  for  this  work  are  kept  in  blast 
by  a  fan-blower  attached  to  the  steam-engine  in  the 
machinist's  department.  There  is  also  in  operation, 
in  the  anchor  department,  a  direct  action  steam-ham- 
mer (called  the  "  Kirk  Hammer"),  in  connection  with 
a  blast  furnace  for  working  up  into  looms  and  bars  all 
the  scrap  iron  of  the  navy.  The  massive  chain  cables 
are  made  in  another  shop,  which  is  provided  with  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  press  for  testing  their  strength. 
— See  article  DISTRICT  of  COLUMBIA  for  commerce  of 
Washington. 

Washington,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  lies  between  lat.  45°  25'  N.,  long.  108°  30' 
and  124°  30'  W.  Area,  113,821  square  miles.  It  is 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  has  Oregon  on  its  south 
border,  and  the  British  possessions  on  the  north.  The 
entire  population  in  1850  was  1201 ;  in  1854,  estimated 
at  5000.  It  is  divided  into  six  counties,  viz. :  Clark, 
Lewis,  Pacific,  Pierce,  Stevens,  and  Thurston.  The 
country  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  is  the  only  portion 
yet  settled  by  a  white  population ;  it  has  a  diversified 
surface,  and  the  valleys  bordering  the  streams  have  a 
luxuriant  soil.  The  streams  are  small,  the  Cowlitz 
and  other  small  streams  entering  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  south,  the  Chickeeles  entering  Gray's  harbor 
on  the  west,  and  a  number  of  other  streams  entering 
Puget  Sound  on  the  northwest.  Puget  Sound,  Hood's 
Canal,  and  Admiralty  Inlet  abound  with  fine  harbors. 
The  Cascade  Range  crosses  the  territory  from  the  south 
(at  the  Cascades,  on  the  Columbia  River)  entirely  across 
it  to  the  north,  rising  in  several  peaks  above  the  snow 
line,  as  Mount  St.  Helens  (an  active  volcano),  Mount 
Rainier,  Mount  Boker,  etc.  East  of  this  range  little  is 
known  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  as  an  agricul- 
tural region,  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
well  adapted  for  stock  raising.  It  is  drained  by  the 
constituents  of  the  Columbia,  consisting  of  Kooskoosky 
und  Peloose  rivers  of  the  Lewis  Fork,  and  Spokane, 
Okonagan,  Barrier,  and  Yakiina  rivers  of  Clark's  Fork, 
and  Cathalacades  entering  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Strait  of  Juan  d".  Fuca,  including  the  waters  of 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  with 
the  Archipelago  of  Arro  up  to  the  49th  parallel,  were 
all  surveyed  !>}'  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. The  whole  is  unsurpassed  by  any  estuary  in  the 
world.  They  comprise  many  very  fine  harbors  and 
safe  anchorages,  are  entirely  free  from  dangers,  and 
cover  an  area  of  about  2000  square  miles.  The  coun- 
try by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remark- 
ably salubrious,  and  offers  every  advantage  for  the  ac- 
commodations of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  ma- 
rine, with  conveniences  for  docks,  and  many  sites  for 
towns  and  cities,  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  capable  of  being  provided  with  all  needful  supplies 
from  the,  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture.  This  strait  is  ninetv-livc  miles  in 


length ;  average  width  eleven  miles  (entrance  eight 
miles  in  width)  ;  no  dangers  exist,  and  it  may  be  safely 
navigated  throughout.  This  territory  was"  separated 
from  Oregon  in  the  year  1853,  and  constituted  a  separ- 
ate territory. — HAKTEK'S  Gazetteer. 

Watches  (Ger.  Uhren,  Taschenuhrcn ;  Vr.  M.m- 
tres ;  It.  Oriuoli  da  tasca,  o  da  saccocciu ;  Sp.  / 
defaltriquera  ;  Russ.  Karmanniit  t.ichit.iii'),  portable  ma- 
chines, generally  of  a  small  size,  and  round,  flat  shape, 
that  measure  and  indicate  the  successive  portions  of 
time,  having  for  the  most  part  their  motions  regula- 
ted by  a  spiral  spring.  When  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  and  executed  in  the  best  manner, 
a  watch  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  useful,  but  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  mechanism.  It  has  exercised  the 
genius  and  invention  of  the  most  skillful  mechanics, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  And,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  its  capacity  of  being  carried  about  un- 
injured in  every  variety  of  position,  the  number  and 
complexity  of  its  movements,  and  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  with  which  it  represents  the  successive  por- 
tions of  time  as  determined  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Pale}-  having 
referred  to  it  as  a  striking  specimen  of  human  ingenu- 
ity. Spring  watches  are  constructed  nearly  on  the 
same  principle  as  pendulum  clocks.  Instead  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  latter,  a  spring  is  used  in  the  former, 
the  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  which  corrects  the 
unequal  motions  of  the  balance. 

Historical  Notice. — The  invention  of  spring  watches 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
has  been  warmly  contested  for  Huygens  and  Hooke. 
The  English  writers  generally  incline  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Hutton  says  (Mathematical  Dictionary, 
art.  WATCH)  that  the  words  "  Rob.  Hooke  invenit, 
1658,"  were  inscribed  on  the  dial  plate  of  a  watch  pre- 
sented to  Charles  II.  in  1675.  But  Montucla  affirms 
(Histoire  des  Mathematiques,  tome  ii.  p.  413,  ed.  1800) 
that  Ihrygens  made  this  "  belle  decouverle"  in  165G,  and 
presented  a  spring  watch  to  the  states  of  Holland  in 
1657.  Comparing  these  statements,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears that  the  claim  of  Huygens  to  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  is  the  better  established  of  the  two.  We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  either  of  those  distinguished 
persons  owed,  in  this  respect,  any  thing  to  the  other. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  happy  idea  of 
employing  a  spring  to  regulate  the  motion  of  watches 
occurred  to  them  both  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Improvement  of  Watches.— Owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  longitude  may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of 
accurately  going  watches,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  this  view, 
liberal  premiums  have  been  given  to  the  makers  of  the 
best  marine  watches,  or  chronometers.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of  .£20,000 
to  any  one  who  should  make  a  watch,  or  other  instru- 
ment capable  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  with- 
in certain  limits.  This  magnificent  premium  was 
awarded,  in  1764,  to  the  celebrated  John  Harrison,  for  a 
marine  watch,  which,  being  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Bar- 
badoes,  determined  its  longitude  with  even  more  than 
the  required  accuracy.  Other  premiums,  though  of 
inferior  amount,  were  subsequently  given  to  Messrs. 
Mudge,  Arnold,  E.-.rnshaw,  etc.  Since  IS  •_>:?.  two  prizes, 
one  of  £300  and  one  of  £200,  have  been  annually  given 
to  the  makers  of  the  two  chronometers  adjudged  to  be 
the  best,  after  having  been  submitted  to  a  twelve- 
month's trial  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
And  to  such  perfection  has  the  manufacture  attained, 
that  some  of  the  chronometers  employed  by  naviga- 
tors, though  carried  into  tl:e  mo.-t  opposite  climates, 
have  not  varied  to  the  extent  of  two  seconds  in  their 
mean  rate  of  going  throughout  the  year. 

\Vatrh  .M>tn>ij'<i<-tiin.  —  'V\\K  watch-making  business 

is  largely  carried  on   in  London;  the  artists  of  which 

ttaincd  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this  de- 
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partment.  There  may  bo  about  14,000  gold  and  85,000 
silver  watches  annually  assayed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
London  (JACor.  an  the  Precious  Metals,  vol.  ii.  p.  •!!:!), 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  is,  probably,  not  much 
under  £600,000.  The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  Edin- 
burgh, etc.  Watch  movements  used  to  be  extensively 
iianufactured  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire;  but  latterly, 
we  believe,  the  manufacturers  have  been  withdrawing 
to  Liverpool.  On  the  Continent  watches  are  princi- 
pally manufactured  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and  in  Neuf- 
chatel.  Some  of  the  French  and  Swiss  watches,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  excellent ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  slight,  and  inferior  to  those  made  in  Lon- 
don. Paris  and  Geneva  watches  are  largely  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  and  are  every  where  in  high  es- 
timation, particular!}'  among  the  ladies.  Watches 
impressed  with  any  mark  or  stamp,  appearing  to  be  or 
to  represent  any  legal  British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or 
purporting  by  an}'  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  having 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  foreign  maker 
abroad  visible  on  the  frame  and  also  on  the  face,  or  not 
being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the  parts  properly 
fixed  in  the  case,  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused. 
—3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  52,  §  58. 

Watches  in  China. — Large  numbers  of  European 
watches  are  imported  into  China  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  diversity  of 
tastes,  that  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  most  other  Eastern 
nations,  who  can  afford  it,  uniformily  wear  watches  in 
pairs !  This  sort  of  extravagance  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  watches,  but  extends  to  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  Shawls,  for  example,  are  invariably  worn  in 
India  in  pairs  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  find  a  native  dealer  who  will 
sell  a  single  shawl. 

Watches  and  Clocks. — Out  of  thirty-one  clock  man- 
ufactories in  New  England  in  1852,  four  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  nine  have  stopped  by  failure,  and  five 
have  stopped  manufacturing  on  account  of  small  prof- 
its. There  are  still  thirteen  factories  making  clocks, 
but  only  six  of  them  are  running  full  time,  and  with  a 
full  complement  of  hands.  These  six  will  produce 
about  95,000  clocks  this  year.  The  remaining  seven 
factories  will  make  about  48,000  clocks,  so  that  the 
total  production  of  clocks  this  year  will  not  exceed 
143,000. 

The  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1853  and 
1854,  produced  each  year  444,000  clocks.  Thus  they 
must  have  produced  more  than  an  average  of  one  clock 
per  minute.  The  factory  of  J.  C.  Brown,  during  1851 
and  1852,  issued  from  80,000  to  100,000  clocks  annu- 
ally, making  a  total  from  the  two  establishments  of 
over  500,000  clocks  each  year.  The  Ansonia  Com- 
pany manufactured  about  150,000  last  year.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  thirteen  factories  now  run- 
ning will  make  hardly  one-fourth  of  what  was  pro- 
duced by  three  of  the  large  factories  now  standing  still. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  What  shall  we  do  for 
low-priced  clocks  in  the  future  ?  There  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  fancy  clocks  on  hand,  but  the  wooden-frame 
"  ogee"  and  "  sharp-top  Gothic"  clocks  are  not  being 
made,  and  there  is  comparatively  none  in  the  market. 
The  wooden-frame  clocks  can  not  be  made  for  the  prices 
that  they  have  been  sold  at.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  sell- 
ing clocks  under  the  cost  within  the  last  three  years. 
The  clocks  for  exportation  have  amounted  to  about 
one  million  of  dollars  annually,  which  aided  us  in  the 
exchanges  with  the  old  country.  As  an  instance,  we 
know  one  house  that  imports  shawls,  linen,  collars, 
and  lace  goods  from  Scotland,  and  makes  its  exchange 
in  clocks.  But  if  they  were  to  send  a  bill  of  exchange 
it  would  cost  them  from  7  to  8  per  cent. ;  but  sending 
out  clocks  at  5  per  cent,  profit  or  more,  it  makes  them 


at  least  13  per  cent,  on  the  clocks,  which  is  a  paying 
business.  There  are  doubtless  many  similar  agents 
in  the  exportation  of  the  article,  Which  is  an  advantage 
to  ourselves ;  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  see  it 
fostered,  and  again  take  its  place  among  the  industrial 
products  of  our  country. — See  HUNT'S  Merchants'  May- 
azine,  January,  1857. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  clocks  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  derived  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Countries.  Imported.       Exported. 

Hamburg $<;s4            

Bremen 1,  M 

I'-i-'^iuiii 103 

England 15.902 

Ireland 50 

Canada 5 

France 50,577 

Papal  States 17 

Mexico 141 

New  Granada 4 

Venezuela 175 

China 59 


$4200 

1598 
4S3 


Total $6;),258 


$6281 


IMPORTS  OF  WATCHES  AND  PARTS   OF  WATCHES   INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Watches  and 

parts  of. 

Watch  Crystals. 

Russian  Poss.  in  N.  Amer.  . 
Hamburg  

Value. 
$1,620 
1,272 
193,029 
66 
15 
2,463,593 
3,718 

Gross. 
16,430 

Value. 
$2s',i78 

ilremen  
Holland  

Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Canada  

30:) 
1,155,654 
50 
2,118 
140 
1,455 

•tfJB 

3",992 

[•'ranee  

Cuba  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Total,  1856  '57  

$3,823,039 

17,820 

$32,170 

Water.  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary,  perhaps, 
to  say  any  thing  in  a  work  of  this  sort  with  respect  to 
a  fluid  so  well  known  and  so  abundant.  But,  besides 
being  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  water  is,  in 
most  large  cities,  an  important  commercial  article.  It 
is  in  the  latter  point  of  view  principally  that  we  mean 
to  consider  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  mode  of 
supplying  different  places  with  water,  and  its  price; 
necessarily  vary  in  every  possible  way,  we  shall  limit 
our  remarks  on  these  subjects  to  the  metropolis  only. 
The  few  remarks  we  intend  to  offer  of  a  general  nature 
will  apply  indifferently  to  any  populous  place,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  with  water  occasions  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

Quality  of  Water. — Dr.  Ure  has  made  the  following 
statements  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  water : 
"Water,"  says  he,  "is  a  very  transparent  fluid,  pos- 
sessing a  moderate  degree  of  activity  with  regard  to 
organized  substances,  which  renders  it  friendly  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  for  both  which  it  is,  indeed,  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Hence  it  acts  but  slightly  on 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  appears  to  possess  consid- 
erable elasticity,  and  yields  in  a  perceptible  degree  to 
the  pressure  of  air  in  the  condensing  machine.  Native 
water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly  pure.  The 
waters  that  flow  within  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vege- 
table, or  animal  particles,  according  to  the  substances 
over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Rain  and  snow 
water  are  much  purer  than  these,  although  they  also 
contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been  exhaled 
along  with  the  watery  vapors. 

"The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  follow- 
ing marks  or  properties  of  pure  water  :  1.  Pure  water 
is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not  pure.  2.  Pure  water 
is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not  pure.  3.  It  has  no 
color,  smell,  or  taste.  4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the 
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waters  containing  metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard 
waters,  and  feels  softer  when  touched.  5.  Soap,  or  a 
solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  mixes  easily  and  perfectly 
with  it.  G.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia ;  or  a  solution  of  silver, 
or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid ;  or  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

"Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered^  as  an 
elementary  or  simple  substance ;  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen." 

To  evaporate  water  enough  annually  from  the  ocean 
to  cover  the  earth,  on  the  average,  five  feet  deep  with 
rain ;  to  transport  it  from  one  zone  to  another ;  and  to 
precipitate  it  in  the  right  places,  at  suitable  times  and  I 
hi  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  grand  j 
atmospherical  machine.  This  water  is  evaporated 
principally  from  the  torrid  zone.  Supposing  it  all  to 
come  thence,  we  shall  have  encircling  the  earth  a  belt 
of  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from  which 
this  atmosphere  evaporates  a  layer  of  water  annually 
sixteen  feet  in  depth.  And  to  hoist  up  as  high  as  the 
clouds,  and  lower  down  again  all  the  water  in  a  lake 
sixteen  feet  deep,  and  three  thousand  miles  broad,  and 
twenty-four  thousand  long,  is  the  yearly  business  of 
this  invisible  machinery.  What  a  powerful  engine  is 
the  atmosphere !  and  how  nicely  adjusted  must  be  all 
the  cogs,  and  wheels,  and  springs,  and  compensations 
of  this  exquisite  piece  of  machinery,  that  it  never  wears 
out  nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails  to  do  its  work  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way  ! 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  society  (Transactions  of 
the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from  May,  1849,  to 
August,  1850,  vol.  ix.),  Dr.  Buist,  the  secretary,  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laidly,  the  evaporation  at  Cal- 
cutta to  be  "  about  fifteen  feet  annually ;  that  between 
the  Cape  and  Calcutta  it  averages,  in  October  and 
November,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  daily ;  be- 
tween 10°  and  20°,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found 
to  exceed  an  inch  daily.  Supposing  this  to  be  double 
the  average  throughout  the  year,  we  should,"  continues 
the  doctor,  "have  eighteen  feet  of  evaporation  annu- 
ally."— MAURY,  Phys.  Geoy. 

Water  for  Ships. — Various  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  preserving  water  on  board  ships. 
Of  these  the  principal  arc  the  charring  the  inside  of 
the  casks  in  which  the  water  is  kept,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  iron  tanks  for  casks.  The  latter,  being  made 
of  the  required  shape,  may  be  conveniently  stowed 
into  any  part  of  the  ship.  In  men-of-war  the  iron 
tanks  serve  as  ballast,  the  water  being  brought  up  by 
a  forcing-pump.  Water  is  found  to  preserve  better  in 
them  than  in  any  other  sort  of  vessel.  Drip-stones 
may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  water.  When  water  is  taken  on  board  from 
a  river  into  which  the  tide  flows,  it  should,  of  course, 
be  raised  at  low  ebb. — See  article  AQUEDUCT  for  an 
account  of  the  supply  of  water  in  New  York  given  by 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  See  articles  GULF  STREAM, 
HARBORS,  OCEAN,  TIDES,  etc. 

"Water-clocks.  The  first  instruments  used  to 
measure  the  lapse  of  time,  independently  of  the  sun- 
shine, were  clepsydra,  or  water-clocks.  These  were 
most  probably  vessels  of  water,  with  a  small  hole 
through  the  bottom ;  through  this  hole  the  water  ran 
out  in  a  certain  time,  possibly  an  hour ;  after  which 
the  vessel  was  again  filled,  to  be  emptied  as  before. 
This  invention  was  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  old 
sun-dials,  whose  perpendicular  gnomon  gave  hours  of 
different  length  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
Something  similar  to  the  hour-glass  was  occasionally 
used ;  and  Alfred  the  Great,  probably  ignorant  of  these 
methods,  adopted  the  burning  of  a  taper  as  a  measure 
of  time. — HAYDN. 

"Water-line,  the  boundary  of  any  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  The  uppermost  one  is 
called  the  load  water-line ;  the  lowest  the  light  water- 
line. 


"Water-logged,  a  nautical  term,  denoting  the  state 
of  a  ship  when  a  quantity  of  water  having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  hold  by  leaking,  etc.,  she  has  in  a  great 
measure  lost  her  buoyancy,  and  yields  to  the  eil'ect  of 
every  wave  passing  over  the  deck. 

"Water-mills,  used  for  grinding  corn,  invented  by 
Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  while  besieged  in 
Rome  by  the  Goths,  A.D.  555.  The  ancients  parched 
their  corn,  and  pounded  it  in  mortars.  Afterward 
mills  were  invented,  which  were  turned  by  men  and 
beasts  with  great  labor ;  and  yet  Pliny  mentions 
wheels  turned  by  water. — HAYDN. 

"Water-ways,  strong  pieces  of  wood  extending 
round  the  ship,  at  the  junction  of  the  decks  with  the 
sides,  to  carry  oft"  the  water. 

"Wave.  The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction 
of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Little 
ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which,  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  increase  until  they  become  roll- 
ing mountains,  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great 
extent  of  water.  In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
waves,  or  rather  a  swell,  are  met  with  so  vast,  that  a 
few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  the  extent  of 
a  mile.  But  these  are  not  so  troublesome  to  ships  as 
a  short  swell  with  more  perpendicular  waves.  The 
slope  in  the  former  is  so  gentle  that  the  rising  and 
falling  are  scarcely  felt,  while  the  latter,  by  the  sud- 
den plunging  of  the  vessel,  is  often  destructive.  The 
velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude. 
The  large  waves  just  mentioned  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  the  water  itself  advances  with 
the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but,  in  fact,  the  form  only  ad- 
vances :  the  substance,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
spray,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place 
with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  When  a  wave, 
however,  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water 
becomes  really  progressive ;  because  then,  as  it  can 
not  sink  directly  down,  it  falls  over  forward.  No  wave 
rises  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
which,  with  the  ten  feet  of  descent,  gives  twenty  feet 
for  the  whole  height  of  the  wave  above  the  next  de- 
pression. A  wave  coming  against  any  obstacle  may 
be  dashed  up  to  a  much  greater  elevation. — E.  A.  Seo 
American  Journal  of  Science,  ix.  (W.  SCORESBY).  See 
also  articles  OCEAN,  TIDES,  WATER,  etc. 

Wax  (Ger.  Wachs ;  Fr.  Cire;  It.  and  Sp.  Cera: 
Russ.  WosK),  a  vegetable  product.  Several  plants 
contain  wax  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  extract  it  from  them.  But  all  that  is  known 
in  commerce  consists  of  beeswax.  The  honey  is  first 
pressed  from  the  comb,  and  the  wax  is  then  melted  into 
cakes.  It  has  a  slight  odor  of  honey,  is  insipid,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  hue.  It  is  brittle,  yet  soft,  and 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  earth,  pea  meal,  resin,  etc.  The  presence  of 
the  former  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  is  very 
brittle,  or  when  its  color  inclines  more  to  gray  than  to 
yellow ;  and  the  presence  of  resin  may  be  suspected 
when  the  fracture  appears  smooth  and  shining,  instead 
of  being  granulated.  Wax,  when  bleached  or  purified, 
is  white,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  somewhat 
translucent ;  it  is  harder,  less  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
heavier,  and  less  fusible  than  yellow  wax.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  the  white  oxyd  of  lead  to  in- 
crease its  weight,  with  white  tallow,  and  with  potato 
starch.  The  first  is  detected  by  melting  the  wax  in 
water,  when  the  oxyd  falls  to  the  bottom ;  the  pres- 
ence of  tallow  is  indicated  by  the  wax  being  of  a  dull 
opaque  white,  and  wanting  the  transparency  which 
distinguishes  pure  wax ;  and  starch  may  be  detected 
by  applying  sulphuric  acid  to  the  suspected  wax,  as 
the  acid"  carbonizes  the  starch,  without  acting  on  the 
wax.  —  THOMSON'S  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  THOM- 
SON'S Dispensatory. 

Beeswax  is  prepared  by  draining  and  washing  the 
honey-comb,  which  is  then  melted  in  boiling  water, 
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strained,  and  cast  into  cakes.  English  and  foreign 
wax  lire  found  in  the  market ;  the  latter  being  chiefly 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Leviint,  and  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  Fresh  wax  has  a  peculiar  honey-like 
odor:  its  specific  gravity  is  "96.  At  about  150°  it 
fuses,  and  at  a  high  temperature  volatilizes,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  white  flamu.  It  is  bleached  by  being 
exposed  in  thin  slices  or  ribbons  to  light,  air,  and  moist- 
ure, or  more  rapidly  by  the  action  of  chlorine ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  does  not  answer  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  applications. 
Wax  candles  are  made  by  suspending  the  wicks  upon 
a  hoop  over  the  cauldron  of  melted  wax,  which  is 
successively  poured  over  them  from  a  ladle  till  they 
have  acquired  the  proper  size,  so  that  the  candle  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  layers  of  wax ;  the  upper  end  is  then 
shaped,  and  the  lower  cut  off.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  cast  wax  candles  in  moulds,  but  when  thus 
made  they  burn  irregularly.  Bleached  or  white  wax 
is  generally  adulterated  with  more  or  less  spermaceti, 
and  sold  at  different  prices  accordingly ;  in  this  case  it 
has  not  the  peculiar  lustre  of  pure  wax,  and  is  softer 
and  more  fusible.  It  is  also  largely  adulterated  with 
stearin  or  stearic  acid,  which  is  detected  by  the  odor 
of  fat  or  tallow  which  it  evolves  when  highly  heated, 
and  by  its  crumbly  texture ;  it  may  also  be  separated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  ether  or  alcohol.  Wax  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  scarcely  acted  upon  by  the  acids, 
so  that  it  forms  a  good  lute  or  cement :  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether  act  partially  upon  it,  and  deposit  the  portion 
which  they  had  dissolved,  on  cooling.  Some  varieties 
of  vegetable  wax  appear  to  contain  two  distinct  prin- 
ciples, which  Dr.  John  has  termed  cerin  and  myricin ; 
the  former  soluble,  and  the  latter  insoluble,  in  alcohol. 
Heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  wax  forms  a  difficultly 
soluble  soap. 

EXPORTS  OF  WAX  FKO.M  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAK 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


Whither  exported. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

10,492 

$3,112 

Holland  

7,409 

1,889 

Belgium  

18,43T 

5,338 

England  

81,508 

22,100 

Gibraltar  

1,040 

303 

Malta  

1,405 

400 

Canada  

125 

8 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

105,277 

30,362 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  

5,COO 

1,566 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

8,475 

2,367 

Cuba  

11,000 

2,906 

Portugal  

600 

171 

1,067 

590 

New  Granada  

12,737 

5,179 

Venezuela  

4,906 

1,772 

Brazil  

38,736 

11,508 

Peru  

5,120 

2,048 

Sandwich  Islands  

48 

14 

China  

1,0(10 

350 

Total,  185G-'57  

315,378 

$!)  1,983 

"Way,  the  sea  term  for  progress.  A  ship  in  prog- 
ress is  said  to  have  way  upon  her ;  when  stationary, 
to  have  no  way. 

Wealth.  This  is  a  relative  term  ;  for  as  there  is 
only  a  certain  amount  of  property  in  a  country,  so  the 
possession  of  a  large  share  by  one  man  is  the  poverty 
of  others.  The  instances  of  wealth  in  the  early  ages 
are  many  and  most  extraordinary.  The  mightiest 
conflagration  of  wealth  on  record  is  that  of  Sarda- 
napulus,  where  riches  amounting  to  one  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  sterling  were  destroyed. — ATHENE:  us. 
Cascilius  Isidorus  died  at  Rome  possessed  of  4116  slaves, 
3600  oxen,  200,000  head  of  other  cattle,  and  money 
equal  to  three  millions  sterling,  8  B.C. — Univ.  Hist. 
See  articles  BANKS,  COINS,  GOLD  MONEY,  etc. 

"Wear,  to  put  the  ship  on  the  other  tack  by  turning 
her  round  with  her  stern  to  the  wind. 

Wearing  Apparel,  generally  considered  to  in- 
clude only  the  clothes  and  personal  property  actually 
worn  upon  the  person,  and  as  such  it  is  admitted  free 
of  duty  into  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS    OF    WKABINO    Al'I'ARKr.    KBOM    T1IK    I'.MTKU    STATKtl 

FOK  THK  VKAK  KMIINCI  .!IM:  :;<),  1857. 

Whither  exported.  v»lae 

Asiatic  l!iis«ia  ...........................       $2,231 

Kii^iaii  rn.--r^ini>H  in  North  America  .....         3*433 

I  l|llli.«ll  \V(>!    Indira  ......................  '553 

Hamburg  ...............................         3,324 

Bremen  .................................          5^,03 


Holland 


Helium  .................................  1,250 

England  .................................  j.dg 

Scotland  .................................  200 

Malta  ...................................  350 

Canada  ..................................  47,121 

Other  15ritinh  North  American  Possessions.  14,278 

British  West  Indies  ......................  ]-() 

British  Honduras  ........................  52 

British  Guiana  .......................  .  .'.  .  ;;o<; 

British  Australia  .....................  c  501 

British  East  Indies  .......................  '300 

France  on  the  Atlantic  ...................  5  773 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  .............  '600 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .....................  100 

Cuba  ...............................  ....  4,382 

I  'orto  Kico  ...............................  449 


402 
150 
164 

1,681 
7x2 

2,451 
650 


Sardinia 

Two  Sicilies 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ports  in  Africa 

Hay  ti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 116,848 

Venezuela 2,865 

Brazil 241 

Argentine  Republic 1,335 

Chili ]  1,434 

Peru 1 ,098 

Ecuador ]50 

Sandwich  Islands 59,748 

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific 3,773 

China 2,294 

Whale-fisheries 29,133 

Total $333,442 

Weaving,  the  art  of  forming  cloth  in  a  loom  by 
the  union  or  intertexture  of  threads.  The  art  of  weav- 
ing appears  to  have  been  practiced  in  China  from  the 
earliest  antiquitj7 — more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Poets  assign  the 
art  to  the  spider.  Women  originally  spun,  wove,  and 
dyed ;  and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  an- 
cient nations,  to  different  women  as  women's  arts. 
The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Isis ;  the  Greeks  to  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  the  Peruvians  to  the  wife  of  Manco  Capac. 
In  most  Eastern  countries,  the  emploj-ment  of  weaving 
is  still  performed  by  the  women.  Our  Saviour's  vest, 
or  coat,  had  not  an}7  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top 
throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  Perhaps,  says  Dr. 
Doddridge,  this  curious  garment  might  be  the  work 
and  present  of  some  pious  women  who  attended  him, 
and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,  Luke,  viii. 
3.  The  print  of  a  frame  for  weaving  such  a  vest  may 
be  seen  in  CALMET'S  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Vest- 
ments. Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York, 
where  they  manufactured  woolens,  which,  833-3  King 
Edward,  "  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our 
subjects,"  1331.  Flemish  dyers,  cloth-drapers,  linen- 
makers,  silk-throwsters,  etc.,  settled  at  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Colchester,  Southampton,  and  other  places, 
on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  persecution,  1567. — 
See  articles  COTTON  MANUFACTURES,  WOOLEN  MANU- 
FACTURES, and  MANUFACTURES. 

Weights  and  Measures.  Weights  are  used  to 
ascertain  the  gravity  of  bodies — a  quality  depending 
partly  on  their  magnitude,  and  partly  on  their  density. 
Measures  are  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
bodies,  or  the  space  which  thej-  occupj'. — For  an  ac- 
count of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, see  articles  under  these  heads. 

Weights  and  measures,  and  the  stamping  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  were  invented  by  Phydou,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  895  B.C.  et  seq. — Arundelian  Marbles.  Weights 
were  originally  taken  from  grains  of  wheat,  the  lowest 
being  still  called  a  grain. — CHALMERS.  The  standard 
measure  was  originally  kept  at  Winchester  bv  the  law 
of  King  Edgar,  A.D.  972.  Standards  of  weights  and 
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measures  were  provided  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  En- 
gland by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  8  Richard  I.,  1197. 
A  public  weighing-machine  was  set  up  in  London,  and 
all  commodities  ordered  to  be  weighed  by  the  city  of- 
ficer, called  the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justice 
between  buyer  and  seller,  statute  3d  Edward  II.,  1309. 
— STOVVE.  The  first  statute,  directing  the  use  of 
avoirdupois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Henry  VIII.,  1532. — 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  65,  art.  3.  The  French 
adopt  the  metre  of  3-28084,  or  the  10-millionth  part  of 
the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  measure ;  and  the  kilogram,  equal  to  2255  Ibs. 
avoirdupois,  as  the  standard  of  weight. — HAYDN. 

Neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  weight  of  any  body 
can  be  determined,  unless  by  comparing  it  with  some 
other  body  selected  as  a  standard.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  form  any  idea  in  respect  of  magnitude  or 
weight,  except  in  relation  to  some  definite  space  or 
weight  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  say  that 
one  article  weighs  1  lb.,  another  2  Ibs.,  a  third  3,  and 
so  on ;  meaning  not  only  that  these  weights  are  to 
each  other  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  but  also  that  the  weight  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  equal  to  the  known  and 
determinate  weight  denominated  a  lb.,  that  the  second 
is  equal  to  2  Ibs.,  and  so  on. 

Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure. — Standards  of 
lineal  measure  must  have  been  fixed  upon  at  the  earli- 
est period,  and  appear  to  have  consisted  principally  of 
parts  of  the  human  body- — as  the  cubit,  or  length  of 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ; 
the  foot ;  the  ulna,  arm,  or  yard  ;  the  span  ;  the  digit, 
or  finger ;  the  fathom,  or  space  from  the  extremity 
of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other,  when  they  are  both 
extended  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  pace,  etc.  Large 
spaces  were  estimated  by  measures  formed  out  of 
multiples  of  the  smaller  ones ;  and  sometimes  in  day's 
journeys,  or  by  the  space  which  it  was  supposed  an 
ordinary  man  might  travel  in  a  day,  using  a  reason- 
able degree  of  diligence.  But  lineal  measures  can 
only  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  solid  bodies ; 
the  magnitude  of  bodies  in  a  liquid  or  fluid  state  has 
to  be  determined  by  what  are  called  measures  of  capac- 
ity. It  is  probable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
shells,  or  other  hollow  instruments  afforded  by  nature, 
were  used  as  standards.  But  the  inaccuracj^  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  referring  to  them  must  soon 
have  become  obvious ;  and  it  early  occurred  that  to 
obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  liquids  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  constitute  an  artificial  one,  the 
dimensions,  and  consequently  the  capacity,  of  which 
should  be  determined  by  the  lineal  measures  previous- 
ly adopted.  The  determination  of  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  different  bodies  supposes  the  invention  of 
the  balance.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  steps  which 
led  to  its  introduction ;  but  it  was  used  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  It  seems  probable  that,  at  first,  cubes  of 
some  common  lineal  measure,  as  a  foot,  or  the  fraction 
of  a  foot,  formed  of  copper,  iron,  or  some  other  metal, 
were  used  as  standards  of  weight.  When  the  standard 
was  selected,  if  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravity  or  weight  of  an}-  given  article,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  put  it  into  one  of  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  and  as  many  cubes  or  parts  of  cubes  on  the 
other  as  might  be  necessary  to  counterpoise  it.  Weights 
have,  however,  been  frequently  derived  from  grains  of 
corn.  Hence  in  this,  and  in  some  other  European 
countries,  the  lowest  denomination  of  weight  is  &  grain; 
and  32  of  these  grains  are  directed,  by  the  ancient 
statute  called  Compositio  Mensurarum,  to  compose  a 
pennyweight,  whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a 
pound,  and  so  upward. 

In  every  country  in  which  commercial  transactions 
are  extensively  carried  on,  the  importance  of  having 
weights  and  measures  determined  by  some  fixed  stand- 
ard becomes  obvious  to  every  one.  But  as  the  size  of 
different  parts  of  the  human  body  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals, it  is  necessary  to  select  some  durable  article 


— a  metallic  rod,  for  example — of  the  length  of  an  or- 
dinary cubit,  foot,  etc.,  and  to  make  it  a  standard  with 
which  all  the  other  cubits,  feet,  etc.,  used  in  mensura- 
tion shall  correspond.  These  standards  have  always 
been  preserved  with  the  greatest  care :  at  Rome  they 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  among  the 
Jews  their  custody  was  intrusted  to  the  family  of 
Aaron. — PAUCTON,  Metrologie,  p.  223.  The  principal 
standards  used  in  the  ancient  world  were  the  cubit  of 
the  Jews,  from  which  their  other  measures  of  length, 
capacity,  and  weight  were  derived ;  and  the  foot  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  England,  ancient  his- 
torians tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revived,  standard 
of  lineal  measure  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  who  or- 
dered that  the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  corresponds 
to  the  modern  yard,  should  be  made  of  the  exact  length 
of  his  own  arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length 
should  be  raised  upon  it.  This  standard  has  been 
maintained,  without  any  sensible  variation.  In  1742 
the  Royal  Society  had  a  yard  made,  from  a  very  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  standard  ells  or  yards  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  kept  at  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1758  an  exact  copy  was  made  of  the 
Royal  Society's  j-ard ;  and  this  copy  having  been  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
reported  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  yard,  it 
was  marked  as  such ;  and  this  identical  yard  is  de- 
clared, by  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  to  be  the  standard 
of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain. 

Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures. — The  confusion 
and  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  weights  and 
measures  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  different 
magnitudes,  was  early  remarked ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  country  in  which  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  same  uniform  system.  Numerous 
efforts  have  been  made  having  this  object  in  view,  and 
enjoining  the  use  of  the  same  weights  and  measures, 
under  very  severe  penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  in- 
veteracy of  ancient  customs,  and  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing new  regulations,  these  statutes  have  always 
had  a  very  limited  influence,  and  the  greatest  diversity 
has  continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal  measures. — 
See  article  DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES,  p.  510. 

Invariable  or  Natural  Standards. — As  the  standards 
adopted  in  most  countries  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  scientific 
men  that,  to  construct  a  more  perfect  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  some  natural  and  unchangeable  basis 
should  be  adopted.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended 
that  the  measures  of  the  ancients  were  deduced  from  a 
basis  of  this  sort ;  and  that  the  stadium  always  formed 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  that  part 
differing  among  different  nations  and  authors.  But 
no  learning  or  ingenuity  can  induce  any  one  to  believe 
what  is  so  obviously  incredible.  The  ancients  had  no 
means  of  determining  the  earth's  circumference  with 
any  thing  like  the  accuracy  required  to  render  it  the 
great  unit  of  a  system  of  measures ;  and,  what  is  equal- 
ly decisive,  no  ancient  author  ever  makes  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  such  standard. 

In  modern  times,  however,  the  idea  of  seeking  for 
a  unit  of  weight  and  measure  in  some  unchanging 
natural  object  has  been  practically  carried  into  effect. 
The  standards  that  have  been  usually  proposed  for 
this  object  have  been  some  aliquot  part  of  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  some  given  latitude.  The  standard  of  the 
second  pendulum  has  been  in  so  far  adopted  into  the 
existing  system  of  weights  and  measures  established 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  act  of  1823,  that  the  length  of 
the  standard  yard,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  pendu- 
lum vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is 
specified  in  the  act  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  weights  and  measures,  that  the  said  yard 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  imperial  standard  yard, 
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•when  compared  with  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  the  proportion  of  3G  inches  to 
;>!(  inches  and  1393  ten-thousandth  parts  of  an  inch; 
be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  the  said  imperial  staiidard  yard  shall  be  lost, 
or  shall  be  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  other- 
wise injured,  it  shall  and  may  be  restored  by  making, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  throe 
of  them  for  the  time  being,  a  new  standard  yard,  bear- 
ing the  same  proportion  to  such  pendulum  as  aforesaid, 
as  the  said  imperial  standard  yard  bears  to  such  pen- 
dulum." 

"  The  brass  Troy  pound  weight  procured  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  London  in  1827,"  was  de- 
clared by  act  of  Congress,  May  19,  1828,  to  be  "the 
standard  Troy  pound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  which  the  coinage  thereof  shall  be  reg- 
ulated." But  no  direct  legislation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  adoption  of  any  general  standards 
of  weights  and  measures.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1830, 
a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  directing  a  comparison 
to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  at  the 
principal  custom-houses.  This  comparison  was  in- 
trusted to  a  gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  to  un- 
dertake it,  the  late  Professor  Hassler,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  great  discrepancies  were  found  to 
exist.  The  mean,  however,  corresponded  nearly  with 
the  standards,  as  fixed  by  the  English  laws  previously 
to,  and  at  the  epoch  of,  the  Declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence. Measures  were  then  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  have  uniform  and  accurate 
weights  and  measures,  and  authentic  standards,  made 
under  the  immediate  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hassler,  and  supplied  to  all  the  custom-houses. 

"While  this  was  being  done,  on  the  14th  June,  1836, 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  "to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all  the 
weights  and  measures  adopted  as  standards,  and  now 
either  made  or  in  the  progress  of  manufacture,  for  the 
use  of  the  several  custom-houses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each  State  in 
the  Union,  or  such  person  as  he  may  appoint,  for  the 
use  of  the  States  respectively,  to  the  end  that  a  uni- 
form standard  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States;"  and  on  the  7th 
July,  1838,  a  section  in  the  "  act  (chap.  169)  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the  United 
States"  provided  "that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
cause  to  be  made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hassler,  one  standard  balance  for  each  state ;  and, 
when  completed,  that  he  cause  them  to  be  delivered  to 
the  respective  governors  for  the  use  of  the  respective 
States." 

The  distribution  of  these  standard  balances,  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  several  States  has  been  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  accomplished.  By  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  April  23, 1847,  chap. 
242,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  hereafter  used 
as  the  sole  authorized  public  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  made  in  part 
or  in  whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler,  says 
Professor  Bache,  have  the  following  origin  : 

1 .  The  actual  standard  of  length  is  a  brass  scale  of 
82  inches  in  length,  prepared  for  the  survey  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  by  Troughton,  of  London, 
and  deposited  in  the  office  of  weights  and  measures  at 
Washington. 

2.  The  units  of  capacity  measure  are  the  gallon  for 
liquid,  and  the  bushel  for  dry  measure.     The  gallon  is 
a  vessel  containing  58372-2  grains  (8'3389  Ibs.  avoir- 
dupois) of  the  standard  pound  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water,  the  vessel 


being  weighed  in  air  in  which  the  barometer  is  30 
inches  at  f>2°  Fahrenheit. 

The  bushel  is  a  measure  containing  fi-13391'89  stand- 
ard grains  (77-6274  Ibs.  avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water,  and 
barometer  30  inches  at  62°  Fahrenheit. 

The  gallon  is  thus  the  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches  nearly,  and  the  bushel  the  Winchester  bushel 
nearly. 

3.  The  standard  of  weight  was  the  Troy  pound,  copied 
by  Captain  Kater,  in  1827,  from  the  imperial  Troy 
pound,  for  the  United  States  Mint,  and  preserved  in 
that  establishment.  The  avoirdupois  pound  is  derived 
from  this ;  its  weight  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
Troy  pound  in  the  proportion  of  7000  to  57CO ;  that  is, 
the  avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  in  weight  to  7000  grains 
Troy. 

WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I.  AFRICA. — Abyssinia. —  Weights:  1  roll  or  rottolo 
=  12  wakea  =  120  dirhems.  Dry  Capacity:  At  Gon- 
dar,  in  the  interior,  1  ardeb  =  10  madega ;  at  Masuah, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  1  ardeb  =  24  madega.  The  other 
measures  are  those  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  There 
is  no  knowledge  of  any  local  system. 

Algeria. — Since  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by 
France,  the  French  metrical  system  is  legalized,  and 
may  be  expected  gradually  to  come  into  use.  As  yet, 
however,  the  old  usances  are  retained. 

Weights :  The  theory  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

24    carob  seed  =  1  mitkal  or  metical,  the  weight  for  gold,  etc. 
8    mitkal       =  1  wakea  or  ounce. 
27    wakea        =  1  rotl  khebir  or  market  pound. 
18    wakea        =  1  do.  gheddari,  for  fruits. 
16    wakea        =  1  do.  attari,  for  spices. 
]4j  wakea        =  1  do.  feuddi,  for  silver. 
100  of  each  of  these  rotl  =  1  quontar  or  cantaro  corresponding. 

The  values  of  these  denominations  in  the  Dictionary 
are  from  reported  observations,  and  fall  below  what 
would  be  derived  otherwise  by  ascending  from  the 
actual  mitkal.  Liquid  Capacity  is  measured  by  the 
khoulle  and  its  fractions,  \,  J,  -J ,  etc. ;  as  Dry  Capacity, 
by  the  saa.  Length  is  measured  by  two  different  pic, 
the  Turkish  and  Arab  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for 
cloth.  Each  is  subdivided  by  its  rob,  or  eighth  part. 
There  are  no  itinerary  or  agrarian  measures  indigenous. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Colony). — English  standards  are 
legalized  and  used  here.  The  same  may  be  said,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  British  colonies  in  Senegambia  and 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  smaller  establishments  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  as  well  as  of  St.  Helena  and  their  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic.  As  for  Mauritius,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  that  retains  still  a  considerable 
admixture  of  its  former  French  usances. 

Canary  Islands. — In  these  islands,  the  originals  of 
the  weights  and  measures  are  from  Spain ;  and  the 
variations  of  the  actual  standards,  which  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  vara)  seem  to  be  in  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, are  not  more  than  occur  in  continental  Spain  it- 
self. 

Cape  Verd  Islands. — This  Archipelago,  as  well  as  the 
continental  territory  under  the  same  Governor-Gener- 
alship, uses  the  weights  and  measures  of  Portugal. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Madeira  Group  under 
the  same  domination ;  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Angola  and  Benguela ;  and  of  the  colonies  which 
dwell  on  the  other  ocean,  along  the  coasts  of  Sofala 
and  Mozambique. 

Egypt. — The  difference  between  the  weights  and 
measures  actually  used  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  the 
principal  markets  of  Egypt,  is  so  small  as  to  indicate  a 
common  original.  The  great  variety  which  has  been 
stated  to  exist  among  the  cantaros  (or  quintals),  ac- 
cording to  the  various  articles  intended  to  be  weighed, 
is  probably  the  result  of  carelessness  or  fraud :  nor  is 
it  clear,  as  yet,  whether  this  variety  affects  the  hund- 
red-weight or  the  unitary  pound.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  weights  by  which  the  articles  of  greatest  con- 
sumption— the  necessaries  of  life — are  determined,  were 
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the  standard  from  which  accident  or  negligence  has 
deviated.  Weight:  1  cantaro  =  36  oke  =  100  rotl  = 
14400  drachma.  The  rotl  does  not  appear  to  be  sys- 
tematically subdivided.  The  harsela,  applied  to  weigh- 
ing silk,  is  evidently  the  oke,  under  a  special  name. 
Dry  Capacity :  1  ardeb  =  24  rob.  Length:  1  gasab=4 
derah.  The  Turkish  pic  is  generally  used  for  cloths  ; 
it  is  very  little  longer  than  the  derah,  but  not  correla- 
tive. Agrarian :  400  square  gasab=l  feddan  al  risach, 
or  unitary  acre. 

Guinea. —  Weight :  1  benda=2  benda-offa=3  eggeba 
=  5J  seron=8  piso  or  uzan=10£  quinto=16  aguirages 
—32  media-tabla=48  akey.  The  last  denomination, 
which  is  the  special  weight  for  gold  dust,  is  only  theo- 
retically connected  here ;  its  actual  value  as  reported 
is  nearly  half  a  grain  less  than  the  -fa  of  the  benda. 

Liberia.  —  This  Anglo-American  negro  colony  at 
Cape  Mesurado,  as  well  as  the  independent  one  of 
Maryland  at  Cape  Palmas,  uses,  it  may  be  supposed, 
standards  from  the  United  States. 

Morocco. — All  the  dependencies  of  this  empire,  along 
the  western  coast  of  Barbary,  use  the  weights  and  ca- 
pacitj'  measures  of  Spain.  There  are  several  indigen- 
ous measures  of  length  given  in  the  Dictionary,  but 
they  are  without  uniformity. 

Tripoli. — In  this  appanage  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
as  well  as  in  the  dependencies  of  Fezzan  and  Barca, 
the  weights  and  measures  appear  to  be  of  European 
derivation.  Weights :  1  cantaro  =  100  rotl  — 1600  uzan 
=12800  termini.  The  metical,  a  special  weight  for 
gold  and  silver,  has  no  connection  with  the  others,  un- 
less it  be  derived  in  theory  from  an  ancient  rotl  or 
pound  of  12  uzan  or  ounces.  The  actual  weight  is  re- 
ported as  being  exactly  -j^j  of  the  Venetian  pound, 
from  which  it  may  have  originated.  Liquid  Capacity : 
The  mataro  for  oil  is  given  by  gallons  in  the  Diction- 
ary ;  from  its  reported  weight  compared  with  the  aver- 
age specific  gravit}',  at  ordinary  temperatures,  of  that 
substance.  Dry  Capacity :  1  cafiso=20  tiberi. 

Tunis. — Weight:  1  cantaro  =  100  rotl  =  1600  uzan  = 
12800  metical  or  termini.  In  this  system,  where  the 
same  denominations  appear  to  be  lighter  than  the  Tri- 
politan,  the  metical  and  uzan  are  specific  weights. 
Liquid  Capacity  is  determined  by  weight.  Dry  Capac- 
ity:  1  cafiso  =  16  quiba  =  192  saha  or  zah.  Length:  1 
pic  ( woolen)  =  1-^  pic  (silk)  =  l^-§  pic  (linen).  But 
these  last  proportions  appear  altogether  accidental.  In 
this  enumeration,  the  remaining  European  settlements, 
viz.,  those  of  France  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent 
in  Senegambia  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  those  of 
Denmark  and  Holland  in  Guinea  and  Ashaiiti,  have 
been  omitted ;  partly  because  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  mother  countries  would  be  naturally  ac- 
cepted among  the  settlers,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
insignificance  in  population  and  trade  of  the  actual  es- 
tablishments. The  insular  appanages  of  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  (viz.,  Quiloa,  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  etc.),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  are  passed  over  for  sim- 
ilar reasons ;  while  the  native  powers,  from  Morocco 
through  and  around  to  Madagascar,  are  too  uncivilized 
or  too  inaccessible,  to  have  or  to  j'ield  any  thing  of  in- 
terest in  respect  to  weights  and  measures. 

II.  AMERICA. — This  continent,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, is  best  divided  (instead  of  the  usual  distinctions 
of  North,  Central,  and  South)  into  Independent  and 
Colonial  America. 

Brazil. — In  this  empire  the  originals  of  weights  and 
measures  are  from  Portugal ;  and  the  actual  standards 
are  in  general  identical,  though  there  are  a  few  varia- 
tions, both  in  value  and  denomination,  shown  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Hayti  or  San  Domingo. — This  island,  which,  in  the 
numerous  revolutions  of  policy  that  it  has  undergone, 
has  been  recently  modified  from  a  republic  into  a  form 
more  absolute,  and  nominally  an  empire,  retains  the 
impress  of  its  double  colonization  from  Spain  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  localities — on  the 


western  side  French,  on  the  eastern  Spanish — as  in  the 
weights  and  measures  used  there. 

Mexico. — Under  this  republic,  as  well  as  under  the 
numerous  governments  which  are  continually  shifting 
or  springing  up  in  the  territories  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  which  it  would  require  a  special  and  con- 
temporaneous research  to  signalize  and  verify,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  Spain  have  been  throughout 
and  are  still  recognized ;  with  only  such  local  variations 
as  other  causes,  besides  the  cessation  of  European  con- 
trol and  intercourse  with  a  parent  power,  might  be  ex- 
pected naturally  to  produce.  Of  course,  this  compre- 
hensive field  for  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  system 
does"not  include  vast  territories  (such  as  Patagonia, 
for  instance)  which,  although  claimed  by  foreign  or 
domestic  powers,  are  yet,  in  fact,  domineered  over  by 
various  indigenous  tribes,  more  or  less  nomadic  and 
uncivilized.  Of  systematic  weights  and  measures  in 
those  territories,  there  are  none  in  modern  times ;  and 
ancient  ones  (such  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru),  which  re- 
cent researches  have  partially  systematized,  are  omit- 
ted, as  neither  certain  nor  of  practical  application. 

United  States  of  America. —  Weight :  1  Mint  or  Troy 
pound  =  12  ounces  =  240  penny  weight  =  57  GO  grains; 
1  apothecary  pound  =  12  ounces  =  96  drachms  =  288 
scruples  =  5760  grains ;  1  commercial  pound =16  ounces 
=256  drams  =  7000  grains;  1  long  ton  =  20  cwt.  =80 
quarters  =  2240  commercial  pounds;  1  short  ton =20 
cwt.  =2000  commercial  pounds.  In  the  actual  gov- 
ernment standards  the  ounce  Troy  is  divided  decimally, 
down  to  the  luuuo  part.  These  weights  are  identical 
with  those  of  England.  In  both  countries,  they  re- 
pose, in  fact,  upon  actually  existing  masses  of  metal 
(brass)  which  have  been  individually  declared  by  law 
to  be  the  units  of  the  system.  In  scientific  theory, 
they  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  permanent  and  uni- 
versal law  of  Nature — the  gravitation  of  distilled  water 
at  a  certain  temperature  and  under  a  certain  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  And  in  this  aspect,  the  origination 
is  with  the  grains ;  which  must  be  such  that  252,458 
of  these  units,  in  brass,  will  be  in  just  equilibrium  with 
a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  stands 
at  30  inches  in  a  barometer,  and  in  a  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  at  (52  degrees  both  for  the  air  and  for  the 
water.  Unfortunately,  the  expounders  of  this  theory 
in  England  used  only  the  generic  term  brass,  and  fail- 
ed to  define  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  to  be  em- 
ployed :  the  consequence  of  this  .omission  is  to  leave 
room  for  an  error  of  1(>0\jOU  in  every  attempt  to  repro- 
duce or  compare  the  results.  This  is  the  minimum  pos- 
sible error :  the  maximum  would  be  a  function  of  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  brass  that  can  be  cast. 

Liquid  Capacity :  1  gallon  =  2  half  gallons =4  quarts 
=8  pints  =  16  gills.  The  gill  is  not  among  existing 
standards  of  public  authority,  though  it  is  used  in 
commerce.  There  are  other  denominations  higher 
than  the  gallon,  such  as  barrels,  hogsheads,  pipes,  etc. ; 
but  these  are  only  vessels,  not  measures,  and  are  always 
gauged  and  sold  by  their  actual  capacity  in  gallons. 
The  gallon,  in  fact,  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  a 
cylinder  7  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  high.  In 
theory,  it  must  contain  just  231  cubic  inches ;  and, 
filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum densitj-  (say  39°'8  Fahr.),  weighs,  according  to 
the  official  report,  at  that  temperature  and  at  HO  inches 
of  the  barometer,  8'339  commercial  or  avoirdupois 
pounds;  or  more  nearly  5S;>7"2-]7.>1  grains.  It  is  in 
the  temperature  only  that  this  unit  diftVrs  from  the 
former  wine  gallon  of  Great  Britain.  The  apothecaries 
use  the  same  gallon,  but  divide  it  differently,  as  fol- 
lows :  1  gallon  =8  pints  =  128  fluid  ounces  =  1024  fluid 
drachms  =  61440  minims  (or  drops)  =  231  cubic  inches. 
These  are  graduated  measures;  they  also  use  some- 
times the  following  approximate  ones  from  vessels  in 
domestic  use :  1  tea-cup  =  2  wine  glasses  =  8  table- 
spoons =32  tea-spoons  =  4  fluid  ounces. 
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/>ry  Capacity :  1  bushel  =  2  half  bushels  =  4  pecks  = 
8  gallons.  There  are  also  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
measure,  higher  denominations  (barrels,  sacks,  etc.) 
known  in  commerce,  whose  capacity  is  intended  to  be 
constant.  They  are,  however,  always  gauged  by  the 
bushel.  This  bushel  is  the  old  Winchester  bushel  of 
England.  In  fact,  it  is  a  cylinder  18'5  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  8  inches  deep.  In  theory,  it  must  contain 
2150*42  cubic  inches ;  and  holds  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density  and  at  30  inches 
of  the  barometer,  77*6274  commercial  or  avoirdupois 
pounds ;  or  more  nearly  543391*89  grains. 

Length :  1  yard  =  3  feet  =36  inches  =432  lines  =5184 
seconds  =  62208  thirds.  In  the  actual  government 
standards,  at  the  custom-houses,  the  yard  is  divided 
decimally  into  tenths  and  hundredths.  In  the  meas- 
urement of  cloths,  muslins,  linens,  cotton,  silk,  and  in 
general  of  what  are  termed  dry  goods,  the  yard  only  is 
used;  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
teenths, and  half  sixteenths.  This  lowest  denomina- 
tion =1*125  inch.  Surveyors  and  engineers  employ 
neither  the  yard  nor  the  inch,  but  use  the  foot  and  its 
decimal  divisions.  Architects  and  artificers  reckon 
by  the  foot  and  subdivisions  as  given  above.  Never- 
theless, the  most  usual  and  most  recent  workman's 
scales  bear  the  foot  divided  into  inches,  and  eighths 
and  sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Mariners  measure  by 
cable  lengths  and  fathoms  :  1  cable  length  =  120  fath- 
oms =240  yards  =  720  feet.  The  unit  of  length— the 
yard,  upon  whose  subdivisions  all  the  weights  and  ca- 
pacity measures  repose  for  verification — is,  in  fact,  de- 
rived from  ancient  arbitrary  standards  of  England.  In 
theory,  the  inch — the  ^  of  the  yard — is  presumed  to 
be  contained  39*13929  times  in  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum that,  in  a  vacuum  and  at  the  level  of  mid-tide,  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  vibrates  seconds  of  mean  time. 

Itinerary:  1  statute  mile  =  2  half  miles  =4  quarter 
miles  =  7^  cable-lengths =8  furlongs =80  chains =320 
perches  or  poles  =880  fathoms =1760  yards  =  5280  feet 
=  8000  links  =  63360  inches;  1  nautical  league  =  3 
equatorial  miles =3-457875  statute  miles.  Chains  and 
links  are  denominations  employed  by  land-surveyors, 
thus :  1  chain  =4  poles =66  feet  =  100  links. 

Agrarian  and  Superficial :  1  square  mile  =  640  acres ; 
1  acre  =4  roods  =  10  square  chains  =  160  square  perches 
=4840  square  yards  =43560  square  feet;  1  square 
yard =9  square  feet  =  1296  square  inches.  Architects 
and  builders  reckon  1  square  =  100  square  feet. 

Solid:  1  cubic  j-ard=27  cubic  feet =46656  cubic 
inches  ;  1  cubic  foot  =  12  reduced  feet  (plank  measure) 
=1728  cubic  inches;  1  reduced  foot  (plank  measure) 
=  1  square  foot  X  1  inch  thick=144  cubic  inches.  In 
practice,  all  planks  and  scantlings  less  than  an  inch 
in  thickness  are  reckoned  at  an  inch.  1  perch  of 
masonry  =  1  perch  (16£  feet)  longXl  foot  highxl| 
feet  thick  =  25  cubic  feet.  In  fact,  the  dimensions 
given  for  the  perch  do  not  result  in  25  cubic  feet ;  but 
this  last  number  has  been  adopted  for  convenience. 
1  cord  of  fire- wood =8  feet  long  X  4  feet  high  X  4  feet 
deep  =  128  cubic  feet. 

Danish  Possessions. — These  include  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  three  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies ;  viz.,  Santa  Cruz  or  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John.  In  all  these  the  weights  and  measures  of 
Denmark  prevail,  though  in  the  islands  the  English 
length  measures  are  also  used. 

Dutch  Possessions. — Holland  holds  on  the  continent 
of  America,  the  government  of  Surinam,  which  in- 
cludes nominally  a  territory  of  something  less  than 
40,000  square  miles,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Guiana ; 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  islands  of  Cura9oa  and 
Bonaire,  with  some  lesser  islets  ;  and  among  the  Lee- 
ward Antilles,  St.  Eustatius,  the  south  part  of  St.  Mar- 
tin,  and  Saba.  In  all  these,  the  weights  and  measures 
of  Holland  prevail;  except  in  Curacoa,  where  the 
weights  are,  in  fact,  and  the  length  measures,  both  in 
fact  and  name,  those  of  Spain. 


English  Possessions. — Over  the  immense  territories 
of  British  North  America  the  weights  and  measures 
<>f  Knglaiid  are  legalized;  but  in  Lower  Canada  the 
French  settlers  still  use  their  former  denominations  to 
a  great  extent. 

In  the  southern  peninsula,  where  the  general  name 
of  English  Guiana  covers  the  former  Dutch  colonies 
of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Kssequibo,  the  reckoning  is 
by  the  weights  and  measures  of  Holland. 

The  settlements  in  Patagonia  and  the  adjoining 
Archipelago,  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  whale- 
fishery,  recognize  the  English  standards.  And  as  much 
may  be  said  for  the  Falkland  Isles. 

Of  the  numerous  islands  and  islets  in  the  West  In- 
dies, among  the  Antilles  and  Lucayas,  only  the  chief 
ones  need  be  mentioned.  The  weights  and  measures 
of  a  few  are  still  traceable  to  the  source  of  their  earlier 
colonization. 

In  the  following  islands  the  English  weights  and 
measures  are  used  :  Antigua,  the  Bahamas,  Barbadoes, 
Barbuda,  St.  Christopher's  or  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia  (French),  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad  (Spanish),  and  St. 
Vincent. 

In  the  Bermuda  Group,  English  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  employed.  All  these  English  measures  are 
those  before  the  change  in  1825.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, more  literal  to  say,  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States. 

French  Possessions. — France  holds  on  the  continent 
only  what  used  in  part  to  be  Cayenne,  and  is  now  on 
the  maps  as  French  Guiana  ;  and  among  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  with  its  depend- 
encies, Deseada  or  Desirade,  Marie-galante,  and  the 
group  of  Les  Saintes,  together  with  about  two-thirds 
(on  the  northern  side)  of  St.  Martin. 

In  Guiana,  the  new  metrical  system  is  legalized ; 
but  the  older  one  continues  to  be  used. 

St.  Martin  reckons  by  the  weights  and  measures  of 
Holland,  and  Les  Saintes  by  those  of  England. 

The  others  employ  the  old  French  system,  with 
some  modifications.  Thus  the  former  English  wine 
gallon  seems  to  be  the  standard  for  liquids,  divided  as 
follows:  1  gallon =2  pots=4  pintes  =  8  chopines=16 
roquilles=32  muces  ;  of  agrarian  measure,  1  carre  = 
10,000  pas  carres.  Besides  these,  France  owns  the 
isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  to  the  south  of  New- 
foundland, where  the  old  system  prevails. 

Russian  Possessions. — The  extensive  territories  which 
Russia  holds  in  the  northwest  corner  of  America  across 
Behring's  Straits  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  under  the 
domain  of  Russian  customary  measures.  The  estab- 
lishment which  that  empire  had  for  nearly  forty  j'ears 
in  Upper  California,  at  Bodega,  has  been  some  time 
since  abandoned. 

Spanish  Possessions.  —  The  magnificent  appanage, 
continental  and  insular,  which  Spain  formerly  held  in 
America  has  -now  dwindled  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  weights  and  measures  are  still 
those  of  Spain. 

Swedish  Possessions. — The  only  territory  of  Sweden 
is  the  small  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  St.  Bart's ; 
which,  though  originally  colonized  from  France,  has 
been  so  long  ceded  (now  nearly  seventy  years)  as  to 
have  adopted  Swedish  weights  and  measures. 

III.  ASIA. — An-nam. —  Weights:  1  quan  =  5  ta  =  10 
binh=50  yen  =  500  can ;  1  can  (or  pound)  =  1*6  nen  = 
16  luong  =  160  dong  =  1600  ly.  From  the  ly,  the  sub- 
divisions are  regularly  decimal ;  viz.,  the  hao,  hot, 
chitu,  buy,  trim,  and  ai,  which  last  is  the  atom  or  mill- 
ionth part  of  the  ly.  The  most  of  these  are  purely 
theoretical,  for  the  hao  is  itself  only  0*06  of  a  grain, 
very  nearly. 

Capacity:  In  these  there  is  no  uniformity  nor  au- 
thenticity, each  province  using  different  measures.  In 
HuiJ  there  appears  to  be  the  following  theoretical  sys- 
tem: 1  hoc  =  10  dau  =  100  thang=1000  hap  =  10000 
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thuoc  ;  1  thuoc  =  1200  grains  of  millet=10  sao  ;  1  sao 
(or  a  handful)  --120  grains  of  millet ;  and  1  toat=250 
grains  of  millet.  The  division  of  the  thuoc  into  10  sao 
and  4'6875  toat  would  seem  to  indicate  two  different 
systems;  but  as  the  Tonquin  millet  and  our  own  are 
not  of  the  same  si/.c,  we  have  no  standard  of  compari- 
son or  determination. 

Length :  There  are  two  thuoc  or  cubits ;  one  for  gen- 
eral use,  the  other,  which  is  £  longer  than  the  former, 
exclusively  for  cloths,  silks,  and  other  woven  fabrics. 
1.  Mercers'. — 1  gon  =  10  that=30  truong=300  thuoc; 
1  thuoc  (or  ell)  =  10  tac  =  100  phan  =  1000  ly.  2.  Build- 
ers', etc. — 1  mau  =  10  sao  =30  ngu=150  thuoc ;  1  thuoc 
(or  cubit) =10  tac  =  100  phan  =  1000  ly. 

Agrarian:  This  last  series  is  also  used  by  land- 
measurers  in  giving  the  square  content  of  land.  They 
sometimes  use  another  series  (called  ruong  luc,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ruong  ngu,  just  given),  in  which 
the  sao  is  equal  to  10  J  thuoc.  The  man  is,  therefore, 
10  per  cent,  longer  in  this  last  series ;  and  its  super- 
ficial content,  when  squared,  21  per  cent,  greater. 

Itinerary:  These  are  very  vague  and  only  approx- 
imate :  1  dam  =2  ly  =rather  less  than  half  a  mile. 

Birmah. —  Weight :  1  vis = 3  catty  =  100  tical.  Length : 
1  bambou=28  taim  =  504  palgat.  Itinerary:  1  taing 
=250  bambou  =7000  taim.  But  these  are  by  no  means 
certain. 

China. — Weight :  Almost  every  thing  in.  China  (tim- 
ber, liquids,  live  stock,  etc.)  is  sold  by  weight,  actual 
or  nominal.  1  shik  =  l-J  tam=4  kwan  =  GO  yin=120 
kan  or  catty  ;  1  kan  =  16  leung  or  tael=364  chu  =  3840 
lui  =  38400  shu,  or  kernels  of  grain.  The  weights 
above  the  yin  are  only  nominal  and  for  account ;  and 
those  below  the  tael  are  generally  denoted  by  the  ad- 
juncts li,  ho,  tsin,Jat,  etc.,  i.  e.,  one  tenth,  one  hund- 
redth, one  thousandth,  etc. 

Capacity:  This  is  regulated,  as  before  said,  by 
weight ;  the  existing  dry  measures,  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  for  grain  and 
seeds,  vary  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  material  (bamboo)  of  which  they  are 
made.  The  theory  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows :  1  ping 
=  5  yu=16hok=32  shik=80  tau  ;  1  tau=10  shing  = 
100  kop=200  yeuk  =  1000  cheuk= 10000 chau  =  100000 
tsut  =  1000000  kwai  =  6000000  suk,  or  grains  of  maize. 
Of  all  these,  there  are  only  four  actual  measures ;  viz., 
the  tau,  the  shing,  the  half-shing,  and  the  kop.  These 
are  also  upon  two  different  modules,  distinguished  by 
the  adjuncts  shi  and  tsong ;  and  in  proportionate  capac- 
ity as  100  to  G5  respectively.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  latter  were  intended  for  liquid  measures  ;  and  their 
average  contents  are  so  reduced  accordingly  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

Length:  1  yan  =  10  cheung=100  chik  =  1000tsun  = 
10000  fan.  The  chik,  fixed  by  the  Mathematical  Board 
atPekin  =  13-125  inches  ;  used  by  tradesmen  in  Canton 
=  14'G25  to  14-81  inches;  einploj'ed  by  engineers  of 
public  works  =12'7  inches;  and  that  by  which  dis- 
tances are  usually  measured  =12'1  inches. 

Itinerary:  1  to  =25  fan =125  tsun=250  li  or  miles; 
1  li  =  1826  English  feet.  This  is  the  count  since  the 
intervention  of  European  mathematicians  at  Pekin. 
The  former  used  to  be  1  to  =  192|li =79300  po  =396500 
chik ;  1  li  =  1897J  English  feet.  Some  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  same  word,  li  (probably  from 
European  ignorance  of  the  language  in  not  discrimin- 
ating between  similar  but  not  identical  terms),  as  a 
lower  measure,  the  -fe  of  the  fan.  The  same  ambi- 
guity extends  itself  also  to  the  following  series. 

Agrarian:  1  king  =100  mau=400  kok=1000  fan  = 
24000  po.  But  these  are  so  uncertain  that  they  have 
not  been  given. 

Solid  Measures  are  products  of  the  cheung,  which  is 
generally  in  this  series  14'G  English  feet. 

Hindustan. — The  weights  and  measures  of  the  in- 
digenous governments  of  this  vast  country  (such  as, 
for  instance,  Siudh,  Nepaul,  and  tho  confederated 


Sikhs,  etc.),  are  either  too  little  known  or  too  uncer- 
tain to  admit  of  any  system.  All  that  will  be  done  is 
to  give  the  relations  of  the  principal  measures  in  com- 
mon use,  where  European  domination  prevails  or  Eu- 
ropean commerce  has  established  itself. 

British  Possessions:  Bwnbatj. —  Weight:  1  candy  = 
20  inaunds  or  maons  =  800  seer  =  24000  pici>.  I>,-;i 
Capacity:  1  candy  =8  para=128  adoulie.  Calcutta. — 
Weight:  1  maon  or  maund=40  seer =640  chat 
3200  sicca.  Dry  Capacity :  1  pallie  =  4  raik  =  64 
khoonko=320  chattac.  Length:  1  haut  or  covid=8 
gheria  =  72  jaob.  Itinerary :  1  coss  =4000  haut.  Agra- 
rian :  1  biggah  =  20  cottah  =  320  chattack  —  6400 
square  covid.  The  chattack  is,  in  fact,  a  surface  5 
covid  in  length  by  4  covid  in  width.  Madras. — 
Weight :  1  garcc=20  candy  or  baruay=400  maund  or 
maon =3200  visay  ;  1  visay=40  pollam=400  varahun. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  garce=80  para=400  marcal=3200 
puddy  =25600  ollock.  Liquid  Capacity,  like  the  dry, 
is  determined  by  weight ;  and  the  denominations  are 
the  same  as  in  the  latter.  Agrarian:  1  casseney  =  24 
maony  =  240  square  covid. 

Danish  Possessions :  Serampore  and  Tranquebar. — 
The  weights  and  measures  here  are  legally  those  of 
Denmark,  and  by  custom  those  of  Calcutta  and  Mad- 
ras respectively. 

French  Possessions :  Pondichery. — The  colonial  de- 
nominations and  divisions  are  identical  with  those  of 
Madras,  although  the  values  are  different. 

Portuguese  Possessions :  Gou.  —  Here  Portuguese 
weights  and  measures  are  employed. 

Japan. — Weight:  1  picul  =  lo"0  catty =1600  tael  = 
16000  mas  =  160000  condorine.  The  connection  of  the 
other  measures  is  not  known. 

Ottoman  Asia:  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  etc.- — The  weights 
and  measures  here  are  so  variant,  or  are  rather  so  mix- 
ed up  with  the  units  and  values  of  foreign  commerce, 
as  not  to  admit  of  satisfactory  classification. 

Persia. — -Weight:  1  batman=6  ratel=300  dirhem 
=  600  mascais.  This  is  the  batman  of  Tauris;  that 
of  Shiraz,  which  is  twice  the  value,  appears  properly 
to  be  part  of  the  same  sj'stem.  The  other  measures 
are  unsystematic. 

Siam.  —  Weight :  1  picul  =  100  catty  =  2000  tael= 
8000  tical.  Dry  Capacity:  1  cohi=40  cesti=1600  sat. 
Length:  1  vouah=2  ken  =  sok.  Itinerary:  1  roeneng 
=  2000  vouah. 

IV.  EUROPE. — Austrian  Empire :  Vienna. —  Weight: 
1  pfund=2  mark=4  vierling  or  vierding  =  16  unze  = 
32  loth  =  128  quent=512  pfennig.  Apothecaries':  1 
pfund  =  1|  mark  =  12  unze=96  drachma=288  scrupel 
=5760  gran.  The  mark  is  identical  in  both  series, 
and  is  the  unit  of  gold  and  silver  weight.  1  centner 
=  5  stein  =  100  pfund.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  fuder=32 
eimer=128  viertel=1312  (imperial)  mass;  1  mass=2 
kanne=4  seidel=8  ptiil'.  Dry  Capacity :  lmuth=30 
metzc=120  viertel  =  240  achtel;  1  achtel  =  2  muhl- 
massel=8  futtermassel  =  16  becher=128  probmetze. 
Length:  1  klafter=6  fuss  =  72  zoll  =864  linie  =  10368 
punkt.  Itinerary:  1  meile= 4000  klafter= 24000  fuss. 
Agrarian:  1  joch  or  jochart=3  metze=576  square 
ruthe  =  1GOO  square  klafter  =  57600  square  fuss. 
Prague. —  Weight:  1  centner=G  stein  =  120  pfund. 
The  lower  subdivisions  arc  as  in  Vienna  ;  but  their 
values,  as  well  as  of  the  terms  just  given,  correspond 
with  a  lighter  pound  than  the  imperial  standard.  Liquid 
Capacity:  lfass=4  eimer  =  128  pinte=512  seidel.  J)r>/ 
Capacity:  1  strich=4  viertel=16  massel  =  192  seidel. 
Agrarian  :  1  joch  of  Vienna=2  strich. 

Venetian  Lombnrdy :  Milan.—  Weight:  Peso  grosso: 
1  liblira=4  quarto  =  28  oncia.  1'cso  sottile :  1  libbra 
—12  oncia=288  denaro  =  6912  grano.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  by  the  marco,  subdivided  as  follows  :  1  marco 
=8  oncia  =  l!)2  di-nani  -4  60S  grano.  Apothecary:  1 
libbra  peso  sottile  — 12  oncia =96  drachma  =  288  scru- 
polo  =  6i)12  grano.  In  1.S03  the  French  kilogram,  with 
decimal  subdivisions,  was  introduced ;  which  is  the 
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new  Italian  pound  or  metrical  pound  of  the  Dictionary. 
1  rubbio  =  10  libbra  metrica— 100  oncia-- 1000  grosso 
=  10000  denaro  =  100000  grano.  Liquid  Capacity:  1 
brenta=3  staja  =  6  mina-  12  quartaro  =  16  bassa  -IS 
pinta  — 96  boccale.  Dry  Capacity :  1  moogk>=8  stajo 
=  16  starello=32  quartaro  =  128  meta=512  quartino. 
In  the  new  metrical  system  capacity  is  reckoned  us  fol- 
lows :  1  soma  =  10  mina  =  100  pinta  =  1000  coppo. 
Length:  1  braccio=12  oncia =144  punto  =  1728  atomo. 
New  measure  in  1803 :  1  metro  or  bruccio  =  10  palino 
=  100  dito  =  1000  atomo.  Itinerary  since  1803 :  1  mig- 
lio=1000  metro.  The  old  mile  of  Milan  is  not  cor- 
relative ;  but  appears,  in  theory,  to  be  equivalent  to 
3000  braccio.  Agrarian:  1  pertica  =  24  tavola=9G 
square  cavezzo =3456  square  piede.  The  piede,  or  foot, 
used  here  is  not  employed  in  any  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  J  of  the  braccio. 
Since  1823 :  1  tornatura=100  square  palmo.  The  tor- 
natura  is  identical  with  the  French  are.  Venice. — 
Weight:  Peso  grosso:  1  libbra  =  2  marco  =  12  oncia  = 
72  saggio=2304  carato=9216  grano.  Peso  sottilc:  1 
libbra = 12  oncia = 72  saggio =1728  carato = 6912  grano. 
The  peso  grosso  is  used  in  general  commerce  ;  the  marco 
and  its  subdivisions  are  for  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  peso  sottile  for  drugs,  colors,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  silk,  rice,  and  butter.  This  last  is  estimated 
at  } -'*-  of  the  former.  When  used  for  medicines,  it  is 
subdivided  as  the  Austrian  apothecary  pound.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  anfora=4  bigonzio=8  concia  or  mastello 
=48  secchio=192  bozza=512  boccale=768  quartuc- 
cio  ;  1  botta=5bigonzio.  Dry  Capacity :  1  moggio  = 
4  stajo  or  staro  =  16  quarto  =  64  quartarolo.  Length: 
1  braccio  =  2  piede.  This  braccio  is  for  woolens,  etc. ; 
that  for  silk  is  shorter.  Itinerary:  1  miglio  =  1000 
passo  =  5000  piede.  Agrarian:  1  campo  =  G40  tavola, 
or  square  pertica,  or  square  cavezzo  =25920  square 
piede.  New  measure  :  1  migliajo  =  1000  square  passo 
=25000  square  piede.  The  metrical  weights  and 
measures,  described  under  Milan,  are  also  employed 
here  as  there  in  all  governmental  transactions.  Oth- 
erwise the  local  measures  are  still  in  use.  In  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  such  as  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  etc.,  local  systems,  if  they  ever 
existed,  are  now  only  discernible  in  the  names  and 
values  of  a  few  disconnected  and  apparently  arbitrary 
measures. 

Baden. —  Weight :  Old  measure:  1  pfund=32  loth 
=  128  quentcheu.  New  measure  :  1  pfund  =  10  zehn- 
ling  =  100  centass  =  1000  pfennig  =  10000  ass.  The 
new  measure  was  established  in  1810,  when  the  value 
of  the  pfund  was  taken  at  ^  kilogram,  and  a  decimal 
division  adopted ;  but  the  old  division  is  still  retained, 
and  is  applied  both  to  the  old  unit  and  to  the  new. 
The  mark  of  Cologne  is  employed  for  gold  and  silver ; 
and  the  value  and  subdivisions  of  the  No.rnberg  apothe- 
cary pound  for  drugs  and  medicines.  Liquid  Capacity  : 
1  fuder=10  ohm =100  stutze=1000  mass  =  10000  glas ; 
1  ohm  =  15  decalitres  of  France.  Dry  Capacity  : 
zuber  =  10  malter  =  100  sester  =  1000  masslein  =  10000 
becher ;  1  sester  =  15  decalitres  of  France.  Length: 
1  ruthe  =  10  fuss =100  zoll  =  1000  linie  =  10000  punkt; 
1  ruthe  =  3  metres  of  France.  The  old  fuss  was  3  per 
cent,  shorter,  but  has  been  merged  into  the  new  one. 
Itinerary :  1  meile  =  2  stunden  =  80  kilometres  of 
France.  Agrarian:  1  morgen=4  viertel  or  quart  = 
400  square  ruthe=  40000  square  fuss.  Solid :  1  klaf- 
ter,  for  fire-wood  =  6  feet  long  X  6  feet  high  X  6  feet 
deep=128  cubic  fuss.  What  is  here  called  deep  sig- 
nifies in  every  case  the  length  of  the  billet  or  log. 

Bavaria.—  Weight :  1  pfund  =  16  unze  =  32  loth =128 
quentchen.  A  uniform  value  was  established  for  the 
unit  in  1811,  corresponding  with  the  new  French 
weight.  The  apothecary  pound  was  at  the  same  time 
defined  at  •§§  of  the  unit,  and  is  divided  like  the  Nurn- 
berg  apothecary  pound.  Gold  and  silver  are  by  the 
mark  Cologne.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  eimer  =  GO  mass- 
kanne  =  240  quartel.  Dry  Capacity:  I  scheffel  —  6 


metze  =  12  viertel  =48  massel  or  achtel=96  masslein 
=  192  dreissiger ;  1  scheffel  =  208  liquid  ma.sskannc,  in 
actual  content.  Length:  1  fuss  =  12  zoll  ~  144  linie 
-172S  punkt.  This  unit  was  established  in  1X09,  and 
defined  in  terms  of  the  old  French  measure,  at  129-58 
i-s  ilf  J'/u-iy.  The  near  approach  of  this  value  to  3 
Iccinu'tres  in  the  new  French  system  allows  tlieyiws, 
as  is  frequently  done,  to  be  decimally  divided.  Thus 
the  elle  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  is  4  fuss  of  this  count,  or 
12  decimetres  of  France.  The  legal  elle  is  2  fuss  10J 
zoll  of  the  legal  value  above.  Itinerary:  1  meile  = 
2400  ruthe  =  24000  fuss  ;  1  meile  of  Anspach=2  stunde 
-2880  ruthe  =  28800  fuss.  Agrarian:  1  juchart,  mor- 
;en,  or  tagwerk=400  square  ruthe  =  40000  square  fuss. 
Solid:  1  klafter,  for  fire-wood  =6  feet  long  X  (J  feet  high 
3J  feet  deep  =  126  cubic  fuss.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria 
enerally,  the  billets  are  4  feet  long,  which  makes  the 
klafter  =  144  cubic  fuss.  Augsburg:  Nurnberg. — The 
denominations  and  values  of  local  measures  retained 
in  both  of  these  places,  and  elsewhere  in  Bavaria,  are 
given  in  the  Dictionary.  The  apothecary  weight  of 
Nurnberg,  which  is  general  over  all  Germany  for  med- 
icines (as  the  mark  of  Cologne  is  for  specie),  is  f  of 
the  old  Nurnberg  money  pound,  which  last  is  divided 
as  follows  :  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze  =  16  loth  =  128 
quart  =  51 2  pfennig  =8220  as-ducat.  The  apothecary 
pound,  as  under:  1  pfund  =  12  unze  =  96  drachma  = 
228  scrupel=576  obolus  or  heller =5760  gran. 

Belgium. —  Weight :  Old  measure  of  Brussels.  Com- 
mercial:  1  livre  or  pond=4  quarteron  =  16  once  =  64 
satin =128  gros = 9216  grains.  Specie :  1  livre  or  pond 
=2  mark=16  once  =  320  esterlin  =  1280  felins  =  10240 
as=l  pond  Troy  of  Holland.  The  new  weight  is  the 
kilogram  and  its  decimal  subdivisions,  established  since 
1816.  The  apothecaries'  unitary  pound,  subdivided 
like  that  of  Nurnberg,  is,  since  1817,  $-  of  the  kilogram 
of  France ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  not  entire  uni- 
formity. The  other  measures  are  all  in  value  corre- 
sponding with  the  metrical  system  of  France,  and  dec- 
imally subdivided.  Thus  the  unit  for  liquids  (the 
vat)  and  that  for  dry  (the  inudde)  are  each  =  100  litres 
of  France.  The  unitary  el  or  aune  =  1  metre ;  the 
agrarian  unit  (the  vierkantebunder)=1.  are  of  France,  or 
nearly  4:  square  perches  English  ;  the  metrical  mill  or 
mile  =  l  kilometre.  Other  terms  remaining  from  the 
old  systems,  but  now  disconnected,  are  given  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Bremen. —  Weight:  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze =32 
loth  =  128  quentchen  =  512  ort  =498-59  grammes  of 
France,  since  1818.  There  is  another  pfund  used  in 
retail  commerce,  which  is  6  per  cent,  lighter  than  the 
standard.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  mark 
of  Cologne,  and  medicines  by  the  apothecary  pound  of 
Nurnberg.  1  schiff'pfund=20  liespfund  =  290  pfund; 
1  frachtpfund  or  pfundschwer=300  pfund ;  1  centner 
=  116  pfund.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  fuder=4  oxhoft  = 
6  ohm  =  24  anker  =120  viertel =270  stiibchen  =  1080 
quartier=4320  mingel.  Dry  Capacity:  1  scheffel =4 
viertel  =  16  spint.  Length:  1  elle  =  2  fuss  =  24  zoll  = 
240  linie.  Surveyors  divide  the  fuss  decimally.  Itin- 
erary :  1  ruthe  =  2|  klafter  =  8  elle=16  fus"s.  The 
usual  meile  contains  20000  Rhenish  feet.  Agrarian:  1 
morgen  =  120  square  ruthe  =  30720  square  fuss.  Solid  : 
1  faden=6  feet  long  X  6  feet  high  X  2  feet  deep=72 
cubic  fuss.  Fire-wood  is  also  sometimes  measured  by 
the  reep  or  reif,  a  circular  pile  17J  fuss  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  billets  varying  from  4J  to  6  fuss  in  length. 
The  reif  yields  from  1  to  2  faden.  accordingly. 

Jjrunswick.— Weight:  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  32  loth  = 
128  quentchen  =  512  pfennig  =  1024  heller;  1  schiff- 
pfund=20  liespfund=280  pfund.  Gold  and  silver  by 
the  mark  of  Cologne,  medicines  by  the  apothecary 
pound  of  Nurnberg.  1  fuder=4  oxhoft  =  6  ohm=240 
stiibchen=960  quartier  =  1920  nossel ;  1  fags  of  beer= 
4  tonne  =  108  stubchen=432  quartier=864  nossel;  1 
fass  of  mum  =  100  stiibchen  =  400  quartier=900  nossel. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  scheffel =10  himt=40  vierfass  =  160 
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becher  or  locher.  Length:  1  elle  =  2  schuh=24  zoll. 
Itinerary:  1  ruthe=8  elle  =  16  schuh.  The  usual 
meilc  contains  34424  Rhenish  feet.  Ayrariun  :  1  mor- 
gen  =  120  square  ruthe  =  30720  square  schuh. 

Cracow. —  Weight:  1  funt=2  mark=48  sko}rciec. 
Apothecary  weight  is  that  of  Nurnberg.  Liquid  Ca- 
pacity :  I  -t:mgiew=2  beczka-=72  garniec=28  kwart. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  korzec  =  2  polkorzow=4  cwierc  =  32 
garcy  or  garniec.  Length:  1  stopa=12  calow  — 144 
Bnlow=1728  punkt.  The  other  measures  are  those  of 
Poland. 

Denmark. —  Weight:  1  pund=2  mark=16  unze=32 
lod  =  128  quintin  =  512  ort ;  G'2  pund  =  weight  of  1  cubic 
fod  of  rain-water  at  16 j-°  centigrade.  Gold  and  silver 
is  weighed  by  a  pund  nearly  6  per  cent,  lighter  than, 
but  not  aliquot  with,  the  commercial  pound,  and  is 
subdivided  like  this  last,  only  more  minutely,  into 
8192  as  =65536  gran.  The  royal  Mint,  however,  uses 
the  mark  of  Cologne.  Apothecaries'  weight  is  that  of 
Nurnberg.  1  last=16J  skippund=144^  waag=325 
lispimd=433J-bismerpund=5200  pund;  1  skippund  = 
20  lispund=320  pund.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  aam=4 
anker  =  20  viertel  =40  stubchen=77|  kande  =  155  pot 
=  620  piigel.  Dry  Capacity:  1  toende  =4  f jerding=8 
skieppe=32  fjerdingkar=144  pot.  Length:  1  aln=2 
fod  =  24  tomme=288  linie.  The  fod  represents  £f  of 
the  pendulum  beating  seconds,  in  a  vacuum,  at  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  under  the  mean  parallel  of  45°  north 
latitude.  Itinerary:  1  miil=  2400  rode  =4000  favn  = 
12000  aln  =  24000  fod.  Agrarian:  1  pflug=8  toende 
(hartkorn)=32  toende  (sadeland)=64  skieppe=256 
fjerdingkar  =  768  album =3072  penge  =  17920  square 
rode  =  1792000  square  fod.  The  measures  of  Holstein 
are  chiefly  those  of  Hamburg,  and  those  of  Norway 
differ  only  locally,  not  systematically,  from  the  Danish. 

France. —  Weight :  1  kilogram  =  100  hectogram  =  100 
decagram = 1000  gram = 10000  decigram  =  100000  centi- 
gram =1000000  milligram.  The  unit,  or  kilogram,  is 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  water  at 
the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  taken  at  4° 
centigrade,  or  39°'2  Fahrenheit.  1  tonneau  =  10 
quintal  =  100  myriagrams  =  1000  kilograms.  Apothe- 
cary weight  has  not  been  so  symmetrically  and  uni- 
formly constructed.  In  the  French  pharmaceutical 
Codex,  the  gramme  has  been  adopted  as  the  key  of  the 
system,  and  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  J  of  the  old 
drachme.  The  once,  habitually  of  8  drachmes,  is  then 
32  grams.  But  as  this  number  is  irrational  with  a 
decimal  division,  a  compromise  has  been  made  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  1  double  livre  (kilogram)  =  2  livre=4  demi- 
livre  =  8  quarterons  (of  4  onces)  =  1000  grams.  2. 
1  once  =8  gros,  or  drachme  =  640  grain  =1280  demi- 
grain  =  32  grams,  instead  of  31J-  grams,  as  it  must 
have  been,  if  the  same  binary  division  had  been  carried 
through. 

Liquid  and  Dry  Capacity:  1  kilolitre  =  10  hectolitre 
=  100  decalitre  =  1000  litre  =10000  decilitre  =100000 
centilitre = 1000000  millilitre.  The  unit  or  litre  is  the 
cubic  decimetre ;  the  kilolitre  is  therefore  a  cubic 
metre.  The  myrialitre  =  10  kilolitre. 

Length  and  Distance:  1  myriametre=10  kilometre 
=  100  hectometre  =  1000  decametre  =  10000  metre  = 
100000  decimetre  =  1000000  centimetre  =  10000000  mil- 
limetre. The  metre,  or  unit,  is  assumed  to  be  the  ten- 
millionth  of  the  quadrant,  or  the  forty-millionth  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe,  measured  over  the 
poles.  The  actual  value  assigned  to  it,  in  spite  of  the 
pains  taken  in  the  geodetical  and  artistical  operations, 
is,  after  all,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  very  operations, 
to  be  considered  as  only  a  near  approximation.  The 
provisional  metre  of  1795  is,  in  fact  (as  more  recent  in- 
vestigations show),  nearer  the  most  probable  value 
aimed  at  than  the  one  adopted  in  the  law  of  1799. 
But  the  utmost  error  is  only  about  >>(J\,O  of  the  length, 
or  absolutely  less  than  su\,0  of  an  inch. 

Agmrinn:  1  hectare =100  are  =  10000  centiare  or 
square  metres.  This  part  of  the  system  admits  the 


same  decimal  multiplication  and  subdivisions  as  the 
others  in  theory  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  intermedi- 
ate terms  have  been  rejected. 

Solid:  1  decastere  =  10  stere=100  decistere.  The 
stere  is  the  cubic  metre ;  and  its  content,  therefore,  is  the 
same  as  the  capacity  of  the  kilolitre.  The  terms  given 
are  all  that  are  retained  in  the  nomenclature.  The 
names  even  of  the  old  measures  of  France  having  been 
interdicted  since  1840  by  law,  their  relations  and  com- 
binations are  of  no  remaining  practical  interest.  The 
terms  and  values  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

Frankfort. —  Weight:  1  pfund  =  2  mark=16  unze  = 
32  loth  =  128  quentchen  =  512  pfennig  =  1024  heller. 
There  is  also  a  commercial  pound  for  retail,  called 
silber-pfund,  about  8  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  former, 
but  similarly  divided.  Flour  and  malt  are  weighed 
by  a  pound  of  32-^  loth  silber-pfund,  meat  and  butter 
by  33  loth  of  the  same  system,  and  fish  by  one  of  35 
loth.  Gold  and  silver  are  reckoned  by  Cologne  weight, 
and  drugs  and  medicines  by  the  apothecary  pound  of 
Nurnberg.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  fuder  =  6  ohm =120 
viertel  =  480  eich-mass  =  540  neu-mass ;  1  mass  =  4 
schoppen.  Dry  Capacity:  1  malter  or  achtel=4  sim- 
mer=8  metze  =  16  sechter=64  gescheid=256  mass- 
chen  or  viertel  =  1024  schrott.  A  malter  of  wheat 
weighs  from  175  to  190  Ibs.  flour  weight;  rj-e,  165  to 
480  Ibs.  flour  weight;  barley,  150  to  165  "ibs.  flour 
weight ;  oats,  95  to  110  Ibs.  flour  weight ;  flour,  143 
Ibs.  flour  weight.  This  includes  the  tare  of  the  sack, 
which  is  reckoned  at  3  flour  pounds.  Length :  1  werk- 
schuh=12  zoll=144  linie  ;  1  ruthe=12J  werkschuh  = 
10  feldfuss  =  100  zoll  =  1000  linie.  Agrarian:  1  hufe 
=30morgen=4800  square  ruthe=  480000  square  f  eld- 
fuss.  Solid,  for  fire-wood:  1  klafter=6  W.  long X 7 
W.  high  X  3  W.  deep  =126  cubic  werkschuh  ;  1  stecken 
=  3J  werkschuh,  cubed =43f  cubic  werkschuh. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  imperial  standards  adopted 
since  1825  altered  only  the  value  of  the  capacity  meas- 
ures. The  weights  and  the  long,  agrarian,  and  solid 
measures  are  identical  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
Capacity  measures  are  the  same,  both  for  liquids  and 
things  dry.  The  origination  of  these  is  with  the  gal- 
lon, which  contains  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water  at  30  inches  of  the  barometer  and  62°  Fahren- 
heit both  for  the  air  and  the  water.  Eight  of  such 
gallons  make  the  bushel.  The  old  subdivisions  and 
nomenclature,  as  far  as  applicable,  are  retained. 

Weight :  Troy  and  apothecary  have  been  given  under 
the  head  UNITED  STATES.  Avoirdupois:  1  ton=20 
hundred-weight  =  80  quarter  =  2240  pound  =  35840 
ounce  =  573440  dram.  Wool:  1  last=12  sack =24 
wcy  =  156  tod=312  stone  =  624  clove=4368  pound. 

Liquid  Capacity :  Old  wine  measure :  1  tun  =  2  pipe 
=3  puncheon  =4  hogshead  =  6  tierce  =8  quarter-casks 
= 252  gallon = 1008  quart  =  2016  pint.  Old  beer  meas- 
ure :  1  butt  =  lj  puncheon=2  hogshead=3  barrel  =  6 
kilderkin  =  12  firkin  =  108  gallon.  Ale  measure  was 
the  same  as  to  the  gallon  and  its  subdivisions  ;  but  the 
firkin  of  ale  was  only  8  gallons,  and  the  hogshead  of 
ale  48  gallons,  instead  of  9  and  54  gallons  respectively. 

Dry  Capacity:  Old  measure:  1  last  =  2  wey=10 
quarter=20  coom=80  bushel=320  peck=640  gallons 
=  5120  pint. 

Length :  1  yard =3  feet =36  inches  =108  barley-corn 
=432  line.  Cloth  measure  :  1  French  ell  =  l-l-  English 
ell  =  l£  yard =2  Flemish  ell =6  quarters  =  27  nail  =  54 
inch. 

Hamburg. —  Weight:  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze  = 
32  loth  =  128  quentchen=512  pfennig.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  weighed  by  the  mark  of  Cologne,  and  medi- 
cine by  Nurnberg  apothecary  weight.  1  schiffpfund 
=  2i  centner  =  20  liespfund  =  280  pfund.  This  is  sea 
freight ;  wagon  weight  is  a!-o  called  schiffpfund,  but  = 
320  pfund.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  fuder=4  oxhoft=5 
tonne  =  6ahm=24anker  =  30eimer-l -JO  viertel  =240 
stiibchen=480  kanne  =  96i>  qnartier  =  1920  ossel ;  1 
fass,  for  whale-oil  =  1£  tonne  =7|  stechkanne=120 
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=  60  fass=120  himt  =  480  spint;  1  stock,  for  oats  and 
barley  -  H  last,  and  similarly  subdivided.     The  srhrf- 
fel  is  hardly  used;  the  fass  is  the  principal  measure. 
The  indications  of  the  steelyard  used  for  weighing    berg. 
grain,  and  quoted  in  the  Price  Current,  is  upon  1J  fass 


margel  =  160quartier.  Dry  Capacity :  1  last,  for  wheat  |  detacned  usances  of  Turkish  and  Venetian  origin, 
and  grain  generally,  and  seeds  -3  wispel  =  30  scheffel  which  will  lie  found  under  their  proper  heads. 

Lubir. —  Wtiyht:  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze=32 
loth  =  128  quentchen  =  512  pfennig.     Gold  and  silver 
weight  is  that  of  ( 'ologne  ;  apothecary  weight  of  Xiirn- 
The  schiffpfund  and  tonne  are  divided  as  at 
Hamburg.     Liquid  Capacity:   1  fuder  =  4   oxhoft  =  6 

of  such  grain  respectively.  The  established  weight  ahm  =  24  anker =30  eimer= 120  viertel  =  240  stubchen 
of  the  fass  is:  of  barley,  6*8  pfund ;  beans,  108  pfund ;  =480  kanne  =  960  quartier=1920  plank=3840  ort. 
oats,  52  pfund ;  peas,  100  pfund ;  rye,  81  pfund ;  wheat,  Dry  Capwity :  1  last  =  8  dromt=24  tonne=96  scheffel 


86  pfund.  Length :  1  elle  =  2  fuss  =  24  zoll  =  192  ach- 
tel.  Ship-builders,  for  the  measurement  of  spars,  it  r. , 
divide  the  fuss  into  3  palm.  Engineers  and  surveyors 
use  the  Rhenish  foot  and  inch,  decimally  divided. 
Itinerary:  1  meile  =  200  ruthe  =24000  Rhenish  fuss. 


= 384  fass.  Length :  1  elle  =  2  fuss  =  24  zoll  =  144  linie 
=  1728  punkt.  Other  usances  here  are  the  same  as  at 
Hamburg. 

Lucca. — The  weights  and  measures  of  this  territory 
are,  in  system,  the  same  as  those  of  Tuscany,  of  which 


Agrarian:  There  are  two  ruthe  or  perches  in  land    it  will  hereafter  form  a  part. 


measure,  the  marschruthe  equal  to  7  ell,  and  the  geest- 
ruthe  to  8  ell.     Of  course,  1  square  geestruthe  = 


Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  —  What  is  under  this  will  also 
apply  to  the   other   Grand   Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 


marschruthe  =256  square  fuss  ;  1  morgen  =  600  square    Strelitz.  both  of  whose  systems  of  weights  and  length 
marschruthe  =  117600   square  fuss.     Solid:  1  klafter    measures  are  those  of  Hamburg;  while  the  capacity 
or  faden  =  6f  F.  longX6£  F.  high  X  2  F.  deep=88|-  ;  measures  are,  in  fact,  those  of  Liibec. 
cubic  fuss;  1  messbergerfaden  =  6§-  F.  long  X  8  F.        Modtnn.-  —  Weight:  1  libbra  or  lira  =  12  oncia=192 


high  X  2  F.  deep  =  106J-  cubic  fuss. 


ferlino ;  1  libbra,  for  gold  and  silver =12  oncia=96  ot- 


Hanover. —  Weight:  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze  =  32  |  tava  =  192  ferlino=1920  carato=7680  grano.  Apothe- 
loth  =  128  quentchen  =  512  ortchen.  Gold  and  silver  cary:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia  =  96  drachma  =  288  scrupolo 
are  weighed  by  the  mark  of  Cologne.  The  apothecary  =6912  grano.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  barile  =  20  fiasco  =• 
pound  is  J  of  the  commercial  pfund,  subdivided  like  |  40  boccale.  Dry  Capacity :  1  sacco  =  2  stajo.  Agra- 
that  of  Nurnberg,  which  last  is  itself  frequently  used.  ,  rian:  1  biolca  =  72  tavola  =  288  square  cavezzo  =  10368 


Liquid  Capacity:  1  fuder=4 oxhoft  =  6 ahm=15  eimer 
=24  anker =120  viertel=240  stubchen =480  kanne  = 
960  quartier  =  1920  nossel ;  1  fass  for  beer =4  tonne  = 
104  stubchen  =  208  kanne=41(3  quartier.  Dry  Capac- 
ity :  1  last  =2  wispel  =  16  malter  =  96  himt  =  288  drit- 
tel=384  vierfass.  Length:  1  elle  =  2  fuss=24  zoll  = 


square  piede.  The  piede  of  Reggio  has  the  same  rela- 
tions, but  a  different  value,  with  that  of  Modena,  the 
city.  The  other  measures  appear  arbitrary. 

Ottoman  Empire,  or  Turkey  in  Europe. — Neither  our 
knowledge  nor,  perhaps,  the  actual  state  of  weights 
and  measures  in  this  empire,  allow  of  their  being  ar- 


192  achtel  =  288  linie.     Itinerary :  1  meile  (since  1818)  j  ranged  in  any  satisfactory,  systematic  exhibition  ;  and 
=  1462^  ruthe  =  11700  elle  =  25400  fuss.     The  old  or  ,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 


polizei-meile  was  2274  ruthe.  Agrarian :  1  morgen  of 
Calenberg  =  !$•  drohn  =  2  vorling  =  120  square  ruthe  = 
30720  square  fuss. 

Hesse  Cassel.— Weight :  1  pfund  =  16  unze=32  loth 
=128  quentchen.     In  retail  the  pfund  of  Berlin  (which 


The  value  and  denominations  of  isolated  units  have 
been  given  before. 

Panna. —  Weight:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia  =  288  denaro 
=  6912  grano.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the 
marco  of  Milan,  or  by  the  new  Italian  pound.  The 


is  about  3  per  cent,  lighter)  is  employed,  subdivided  as  j  apothecary  pound  is  identical  with  the  commercial  lib- 
above.  Gold  and  silver  are  by  the  Cologne ;  rnedi-  bra.  The  rubbio  is  25  libbra.  Liquid  Capacity  is 
cine,  etc.,  by  the  Niirnberg  weight.  Liquid  Capacity :  measured  as  at  Milan.  Dry  Capacity:  1  stajo  =  2 
1  fuder  =  6  ohm  =  120  viertel=480  rnass  =  1920  schop-  mina=16  quartarole.  Length:  1  pertica  =  6  braccio 


pen.  Dry  Capacity:  1  scheffel  =2  hunt  =  8  metze  = 
32  masschen.  Length:  1  waldfuss  or  standard  =  12 
zoll =144  linie.  Itinerary:  1  ruthe =7  elle  =  14  land- 
fuss,  or  surveyors'  foot.  The  ruthe  is  sometimes  di- 
vided decimally  into  10  fuss,  etc.  Agrarian :  1  acker 
=  150  square  ruthe =29400  square  landfuss.  Solid: 
1  klafter =5  F.  long  X  5  F.  high  X  6  F.  deep =150  cubic 
waidfuss. 

Hesse-Darmstadt. — The  old  weights  and  measures 
were  those  of  Frankfort.     Those  established  in  1821 
are  as  follows  :    Wtiyht :  1  pfund  =  32  loth  =  128  quent- 
chen =  512  richtpfennig=£  kilogram  of  France.     Gold    Canada  =  24   meia-canada  =  48  quartilho  =  96  ineio- 
and  silver  are  still  reckoned  by  the  mark  of  Cologne,    quartilho ;  1  tonelada  =  2  pipa  or  bota=52  almude  = 


di  legno  =  72  oncia=864  punto  =  10368  atomo.  Agra- 
rian: 1  biolca=6  staro=72  tavola=288  square  pertica 
=10368  square  braccio. 

Portugal. —  Weight:  1  arratel  =  2  marco  or  meio-ar- 
ratel=4  quarta=16  on9a=128  outava  =  384  escropulo 
=9216  grao.  This  weight,  from  the  on9a  down,  an- 
swers for  all  purposes.  Gold  and  silver  are  reckoned 
by  the  marco  of  8  on9as,  and  medicines  are  weighed  by 
a  libbra  of  12  on9as,  which  is  therefore  f  arratel.  1 
tonelada  =  13  J  quintal  =  54  arroba = 1728  arratel.  Liq- 
uid Capacity:  1  alniude=2  alqueire  or  cantaro  = 


and  Nurnberg  furnishes  the  apothecary  weight.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  fuder  =  6  ohm  =  120  viertel=480  mass  = 
1920  schoppen.  The  schoppen=|-  litre  of  France. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  malter=4  simmer  =  16  kiimpf=64 
gescheid  =  256  miisschen  =  128  litre  of  France.  Length  : 


104  alqueire.  Dry  Capacity:  1  moio=15  fanga=60 
alqueire =120  meio-alqueire  =  240  quarto =480  outava 
=  960  maquia  or  meia-outava.  Length:  1  covado=3 
palmo  da  craveira=24  pollegada=36  dedo  =  144  grao 
=288  linha  =  3456  ponto.  The  commercial  covado, 

Itiner- 


1  klafter =10  fuss  =  100  zoll  =  1000  linie.     The  fuss  is    called  covado  avantejado,  has  24f  pollegadas. 

i  metre  of  France ;  the  elle  is  f  metre.     Agrarian :  1    ary :  1  bra?a  =  1£  passo  =  2  vara  =  6&  pe  =  10  palmo  da 

morgen=4  viertel=400  square  klafter=40000  square    craveira ;  1  legoa  =  3  milha=24  estadio.     Agrarian: 

fuss.     Solid:  1  stecken  =  5  F.  long  X  5  F.  high  X 4  F.    1  geira=4840  square  vara. 

deep  =  100  cubic  fuss.     The  old  stecken  was  6x6x4        Prussia.— The  weights  and  measures  were  reformed 

=144  cubic  feet,  old  measure.  ;  here  in  1816.      Weight :  1  pfund  =  2  mark =16  unze  = 

Holland.— Since  1817  the  values  and  divisions  of  32  loth  =  128  quentchen.  The  unitary  pfund  is  ^  of 
the  weights  and  measures  have  been  according  to  the  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water,  weighed,  and  reduced  to 
metrical  system  of  France,  retaining  more  or  less  of  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  15°  Reaumur  (65f  ° 
the  old  nomenclature,  as  will  be  found  under  that  head.  Fahrenheit).  Gold  and  silver  are  still  reckoned  by 

Ionian  Isles. — Since  1817,  when  the  new  Constitution  the  mark  of  Cologne,  to  which  the  Prussian  mark  is 
of  these  isles  was  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament,  |  considered  as  equivalent ;  and  the  apothecary  pound, 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  have  been  those  divided  like  that  of  Nurnberg,  is  £  pfund.  1  schiff- 
of  Great  Britain.  There  still  remain,  however,  several  j  pfund =3  centner =15  stein  =20  liespfund=330  pfund. 
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Liquid  Capacity :  1  f uder  =  6  ohm  =  12  eimer  =  24  anker 
=720  quart  =  1440  ossel.  The  eimer  contains  3840  cu- 
bic zolle  or  inches.  Dry  Capacity:  1  last,  for  wheat 
and  rye  =4  wispel  =  6  inalter  =  72  scheffel  =288  viertel 
=1152  metze=4508  masschen  ;  1  last,  for  barley  and 
oats  =48  scheffel.  The  scheffel  is  i  of  the  eimer  in 
absolute  capacity,  or  3072  cubic  zolle.  Ltnyth:  1  fuss 
(rheinfuss)  =  12  zoll  =  144  linie  =  1728  scrupel.  This 
unit  has  been  established  at  139,  13  lignes  de  Paris. 
The  elle  is  25  J  zolle.  Itinerary:  1  ruthe  =  10  land- 
fuss  =12  rheinfuss.  The  landfuss  is  also  subdivided 
decimally  into  10zoll  =  1001inie  =  1000  scrupel;  1  post- 
meile  =  2000  ruthe  =  24000  rheinfuss.  Agrarian:  1 
morgeTi=180  square  rathe  =25920  square  rheinfuss. 
Solid:  1  klafter  =  6  F.  long  X 6  F.  high X 3  F.  deep 
=108  cubic  rheinfuss;  1  haufen=4£  klafter  =  18  F. 
long  X  9  F.  high  X  3  F.  deep  =  486  cubic  rheinfuss. 
The  old  values  and  denominations  which  are  still  re- 
tained, as  well  in  the  capital  as  in  several  principal 
cities,  are  given  under  those  heads. 

Roman  States. — Under  this  name  is  intended  what 
has,  until  recently,  been  known  as  the  State  of  the 
Church.  Late  events  have  shown  this  last  title  to  be 
uncertain.  Two  principal  cities  comprehend  all  that 
is  systematic  in  weights  and  measures.  Bologna. — 
Weight :  1  libbra  =  12  oncia = 96  ottava  =  192  ferlino  = 
1920  carato  =7680  grano.  This  weight  serves  also  for 
gold  and  silver,  though  the  new  Italian  metrical  pound 
(the  kilogram)  is  also  employed,  as  well  as  the  libbra 
of  Rome.  In  Ferrara,  use  is  still  had  of  the  marco  of 
Milan.  Apothecary:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia=96  drachma 
=288  scrupolo=6912  grano.  This  libbra  weighs  11^ 
commercial  oncie.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  corba  =2  mezza- 
corba=4  quarterone  or  quarterole  =  60  boccale=240 
foglietta.  Dry  Capacity  :  1  corba  =  2  stajo  or  staro  = 
8  quarterone =32  quartkino  or  quartuccione.  These 
two  corbe  are  of  the  same  capacity.  Agrarian :  1  tor- 
natura=140  square  pertica  =  14000  square  pic.  Home. 
—  Weight:  I  libbra  =  12  oncia  =  288  denaro  =  6912 
grano.  The  same  weight  serves  for  gold  and  silver, 
and  for  medicine.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  botta  =  16  barilc 
=  512  boccale  =2048  foglietta  =8192  quartuccio.  The 
barile  for  oil  contains  only  -$•  of  the  above,  or  28  boc- 
cale. But  oil  has  a  proper  measure,  viz. :  1  soma=2 
mastello  or  pelle=20  cugnatello=80  boccale.  Dry 
Capacity:  1  rubbio  =  2  rubbiatella=4  quarta=8  quar- 
tarella=12  staja=16  starello=22  scorzo= 88  quartuc- 
cio. Length  and  Distance :  1  canna  (ordinary)  =  2 
braccio  =  6  pie=8  palmo=24  linea ;  1  canna  (archi- 
tects', etc.)  =  7-J  pie  =  10  palmo  =  120  oncia  =  GOO  minuto 
=  1200  decimo;  1  canna  di  ara  =  lj  braccio  di  ara  =  9 
palmo  di  ara;  1  catena  =  10  stajolo=57i|  palmo  (archi- 
tects'). Agrarian:  1  rubbio=4  quarta  =  7  pezza=16 
scorzo  =  32  quartuccio  =  112  square  catena  =  11200 
square  stajolo  =  370300  square  palmo  (architects'). 

Russia  in  Europe:  St.  Petersburg. — -Weight:  1  funt 
=12  lana=32  loth=96  zolotnic=9216  doli.  This  is 
used  for  gold  and  silver  also,  and  the  Nurnberg  weight 
by  apothecaries.  1  packen=3  berkowitz=30  pud  = 
1200  funt.  Liquid  Capacity:  I  vedro=4  tschetwerk 
=8  osmuschka=88  tscharkey.  Since  1819  the  vedro 
=100  tscharkey.  1  sarokowaja  =13£  anker  =40  vedro. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  tschetwert=2  osmin=4  pajak=8 
tschetwerik  =  32  tschetwerka  =  64  garnetz.  Length 
and  Distance:  1  archine=2  stopa  =  24  verschok=32 
paletz.  This  was  the  old  measure.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  both  the  English  foot  and  the  Rhine 
foot  have  come  into  use ;  and  since  1831  the  former 
has  furnished,  it  is  believed,  the  normal  standard  of 
value.  At  present  the  archine  is  divided  into  1C  ver- 
schok.  1  verst=500  sachine  =  1500  archine =24000 
verschok.  The  sachine  is  7  feet  exactly.  Besides 
the  verst,  the  meile  of  Lithuania  is  also  used,  equiv- 
alent to  28530  rheinfuss.  Warsaw. — The  legal  weights 
and  measures  of  Poland  are  supposed  to  be,  since  1831, 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  Russian  empire,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  establishment  in  1819,  while 


Poland  had  still  its  own  Legislature,  and  which  rested 
upon  the  French  metrical  system,  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  Weight :  1  funt=16  lana  =  32  loth  =48  skoyciec 
=  128  drachme  =  384  skrupulow  =  9216  grano w  =  50688 
granikow  =  405504  milligrammow.  The  milligram- 
mow  is  exactly  the  milligram  of  France.  The  apothe- 
cary pound  is  358^  grams  of  France,  and  divided  like 
Nurnberg  weight.  The  old  funt  of  Warsaw  proper 
was  ,'-,  lighter;  and  the  old  quintal  was  of  5  kaminieck, 
or  160  funt.  The  new  kaminieck  is  of  25  funt.  Liquid 
Capacity :  1  stangiew  =  2  beczka  =  50  garniec  =  200 
kwarti=800  kwaterki.  The  kwarti  is  the  litre  of 
France,  and  the  beczka,  therefore,  the  hectolitre.  For- 
merly the  beczka  was  divided  into  36  garniec,  and  144 
kwarti.  Dry  Capacity:  1  korzec=4  cwierc  =  32  gar- 
niec or  garcy  =  128  kwarti =512  kwaterki.  The  kwarti 
is  the  same  for  all  capacity ;  and  the  korzec  is,  there- 
fore, 128  litres  of  France.  Length:  1  lokiec  =  2  stopa 
=4  cwierc=24  calow=288  liniow  =  576  millimetrow 
=  576  millimetre  of  France  ;  1  sznurow=10  pretow  = 
100  precikow  =  150  stopa=1000  lawek=1800  calow. 
The  precikow  is  the  geometrical  foot,  used  by  survey- 
ors. Itinerary  distances  are  measured  by  the  verst 
of  Russia,  8  of  which  (  =  29633  stopa)  make  the  unitary 
league.  Agrarian:  1  wloka=30  morgow  =  90  square 
sznurow  =  9000  square  pretow  =  900000  square  preci- 
kow. 

Sardinia.- — The  weights  and  measures  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  which  can  not  be  called  S3rstematic,  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary.  Duchy  of  Genoa. — Weight: 
1  libbra  (peso  scarso)=12  oncia =288  denaro =6912 
grano.  This  is  the  ordinary  weight  of  commerce, 
which  is  used  also  by  apothecaries.  The  rottolo  is  1^ 
libbra.  The  peso  grosso  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  peso  scarso,  and  has  sometimes  its  rottola.  Gold 
and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  marco  of  Turin.  The 
rubbio,  or  quarter  of  the  centinajo,  has  25  libbra  in 
either  weight.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  mezzaruola  =  2 
barile  =  100  pinta= 180  amola.  Dry  Capacity :  Imina 
=8  quarto =96  gombetta.  Length:  1  piede  liprando 
=  12  oncia = 144  punto= 1728  atomo;  1  piede  manualc 
=  8  oncia  ;  1  canna =4y  braccio =10  palmo = 64j-  piede 
manuale.  But  this  last  is  hypothetical.  The  land 
surveyors  use  a  canna  of  12  palmo,  which  is  properly 
a  canella.  But  canne  are  found  of  all  lengths,  from 
8  to  12  palmi.  Turin. — Weight:  1  libbra  =  li  marco 
=12  oncia  =  96  ottavo=288  denaro  =  6912  grano  = 
165888  granottino.  For  gold  and  silver  the  marco  is 
divided  as  under:  1  marco=8  oncia=192  denaro= 
1152  carato  =  4608  grano  =  110592  granottino.  The 
apothecary  pound  is  1J  marco,  and  is  divided  like  the 
same  weight  at  Bologna.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  carro 
=10  brenta  =  360  pinta  =  720  boccale  =  1440  quartino. 
Dry  Capacity :  1  sacco=3  stajo  =  6  mina  =  12  quartierc 
=48  copello  =  960  cucchiaro.  Length:  The  smaller 
measures  are  divided  as  at  Genoa.  1  pertica  =  2  tra- 
bucco  =  Wf  raso  =  12  piede  liprando.  Itinerary :  1 
miglio  =  1300  tesa  =  4333-J-  piede  liprando  =  6500  piede 
manuale.  Agrarian :  1  giornata  =  100  tavola,  or  square 
pertica=400  square  trabucco  =  14400  square  piede  li- 
prando. 

Saxony. — For  the  weights  and  measures  of  this  king- 
dom, where  there  has  been  no  recent  establishment, 
will  be  taken  what  prevails  at  Leipsic.  Weight:  1 
pfund  =  2  mark =16  unze=32  loth=128  quentlein  = 
516  pfennig  =  7680  gran.  Gold  and  silver  are  by  the 
mark  of  Cologne.  Apothecary  weight  is  that  of  Nurn- 
berg. The  centner,  or  hundred-weight,  consists  gen- 
erally of  110  pfund,  but  for  live  stock  it  is  only  102 
pfund ;  that  called  lern-gfiricht  at  the  mines,  is  114 
pfund ;  and  stakl-gewicht,  for  iron  and  steel,  is  118 
pfund.  Liquid  ('< i/xicity :  1  fuder  =  2-J  fass=4  tonne 
=  6  ahm  =  12  eimer  =  14anker  =  75G  kanna  =  1512  nos- 
sel  =  6048  quartier.  The  Aider  of  Dresden  is  similarly 
divided,  but  is  smaller,  containing  only  i>72  kanne  of 
Leipsic.  Dry  Capacity :  1  wispel  =  2  malter  =  '_'•!  schcf- 
..•'.(imffjschen.  Length: 
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1  elle=2  fuss=24  zoll  =  240  linie.  The  fuss  is  ;ils<> 
decimally  divided.  1  ruthe  =  10  elle  =  lC  fuss.  /<m- 
erary  .•  1  polizel-nteile =8000  rathe-  IGIIOO din- -32000 
fuss;  1  post-meile  —  1500  ruthe  —  12000  die  -MOOO 
fuss.  Agrarian:  1  morgen=  300  square  ruthe  =  76800 
square  fuss. 

The  Tiro  Siciltet.—The  weights  and  measures  of  the 
island  of  Sicily  are  given  in  the  Dictionary,  corre- 
sponding to  the  localities  of  Messina,  Palermo,  and 
Syracuse  ;  they  are  too  unsystematic  to  be  detailed 
here.  What  follows  belongs  properly  to  the  city  and 
district  of  Naples.  Weight:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia=360 
trajmso  -7200  accino.  This  weight  is  for  gold  and 
silver,  for  silk,  for  spices,  for  drugs  and  colors.  All 
other  articles  are  weighed  by  the  rotolo  of  2^-  libbre, 
or  3&J-  oncie.  The  apothecary  unit  is  the  same  lib- 
bra,  Hit  divided  as  follows:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia=120 
drachma=360  scrupolo=7200  accino.  Liquid  Capac- 
ity: \  carro  =  2  botta=24  barile=1440  caraffa  ;  1  sal- 
ma,  for  oil=16  staja  =  256  quarto  =  320  pignata=1536 
misurella.  Dry  Capacity:  1  carro=36  tomolo=864 
misura.  Length  and  Distance :  1  canna=8  palmo  =  96 
oncia=480  minuto;  1  pertica  or  passo  =  7^  palmo;  1 
miglio  =  93&J-  passo  =  7000  palmo.  Agrarian:  1  mog- 
gia  =  900  square  passo  =  50625  square  palmo. 

Spain. — The  weights  and  measures  given  for  this 
kingdom  apply  especially  to  Castillo,  and  are  recog- 
nized, at  Madrid.  Considerable  differences  in  value, 
and  some  also  in  nomenclature,  will  be  found  existing 
in  several  of  the  great  provinces  of  Spain  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Valencia,  where  long  comparative  independ- 
ence naturally  led  to  a  result  of  this  kind,  which  is 
further  contributed  to  elsewhere  by  the  remarkable 
number  of  distinct  races  by  which  Spain  is  peopled. 
But  these  variations  are  not  sufficiently  material  to  be 
detailed  here. 

Weight:  1  libra=2  niarco  =  16  onza=128  ochava  = 
256  adarme  =  768  tomine  =  921G  grano.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  by  the  same  weight ;  but  the  marco  is  the  unit, 
and  is  divided  for  gold  only,  as  follows:  1  marco =50 
castellano=400  tomine=4800  grano.  This  division 
has  been,  to  be  sure,  interdicted  by  law ;  but  it  still 
remains,  and  is  especially  exemplified  in  the  former 
South  American  dependencies  of  Spain.  In  apothe- 
cary weight :  1  libra  =  l|  marco  =  12  onza=96  dracma 
=288  escrupulo  =  576  obolo  =  1728  caracter,  or  quilate 
=  6912  grano  ;  1  tonelada=20  quintal=80  arroba  = 
2000  libra;  1  quintal  macho— 6  arroba  =  150  libra. 
Liquid  Capacity :  1  arroba  mayor,  or  cantara=4  quar- 
tilla=8  azumbre=32  quartillo=128  copa.  This  ar- 
roba, in  theory,  should  contain  35  libras  of  distilled 
water,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature.  The 
arroba  menor  for  oil  is  divided  in  the  same  manner, 
but  weighs  only  27J  libras.  as  before.  Dry  Capacity : 
1  cahiz=12  fanega  =  144  almude,  or  celemine  =  288 
medio  =  576  quartillo=2304  racion  =  9216  ochavillo. 
Length  :  1  vara=3  pie  or  tercia=4  palmo  or  quarta=6 
sesma  =  36  pulgada=48  dedo=432  linea  =  5184  punto. 
Distance:  1  estadal  =  2  estado,  toesa,  or  braza=2-ipaso 
=4  vara=8  codo  =  12  pie.  There  is  also  a  former  es- 
tadal  (before  1801),  which  still  serves  as  a  basis  for  an 
agrarian  measure,  and  =  11  pie.  1  cuerda =8J  vara  = 
24J  pie =33  palmo  mayor.  But  in  Valencia :  1  cuerda 
=20  braza=40  vara ;  1  legua  (till  1568)  =  3  milla  = 
24  estadio = 3000  paso  =  5000  vara  =  1 5000  pie  ;  1  legua 
(of  Philip  V.)=7605  vara =22815  pie.  This  was  a 
league  of  which  Vt\  were  supposed  to  make  a  degree, 
and  was  directed  to  be  used  on  all  maps.  1  legua 
(since  1766) =4800  paso =8000  vara =24000  pie.  It  is 
by  this  that  the  distances  along  the  great  roads  are 
marked.  But  there  is  also  a  legua  frequently  used, 
estimated  at  800  cuerda  =  6600  vara  =  19800  pie.  Agra- 
rian :  1  yugada  =  50  fanegada  =  600  celemin  =  2400 
quartillo =28800  square  estadale  =  460800  square  vara. 
But  in  Valencia:  1  yugada  =  6  cahizada=36  fanegada 
=7200  square  braza,  and  is  but  the  y1^  nearly  of  the 
legal  yugada.  1  arancada  (for  vineyards  and  crops  of 


oats)— 400  square  estadale  =  48400  square  pie :  the  es- 
tadale  being  here  but  11  pic. 

Sirrdi-n.  - -\Vi-!i/kl :  1  skalpund  (viktualiewigt)=16 
lint/.  :;•.!  Idd  12*  qwintin  SH-IS  as.  There  are  sev- 
eral commercial  pounds  in  this  kingdom,  applicable 
under  different  circumstances  and  to  different  articles  ; 
but  none  arc  commensurable  with  the  skalpund,  ex- 
cept that  called  jemwigt,  or  the  iron  pound,  which  is  £ 
of  tli''  other.  They  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Diction- 
ary under  the  word  skeppund,  by  which  multiple,  in- 
deed, they  are  usually  counted,  (iold  and  silver  is 
weighed  by  the  mark  of  Stockholm,  which  is  incom- 
mensurable with  the  skalpund,  but  very  nearly  half 
of  it.  It  is  divided  as  follows:  1  mark  =  8  untz=16 
lod  =  64  qwintin  =4884  as.  The  apothecary  pound,  or 
libra=7416  as,  and  is  subdivided  like  the  Niirnberg 
pound.  1  skeppund  =  20  lispund=400  pund.  J.ii/uid 
Capacity:  1  tunna=48  kanna=96  stop  =  384  qwarter 
=  1536  ort,  or  jungfru.  Dry  Capacity:  1  tunna  =  2 
spann=4  half-spann  =  8  fjerding  =  32  kappe  =  56  kan- 
na  =  112  stop  =  448  qwarter  =  1792  ort.  Ltngth:  1 
famn  =  3  aln  =  6  fot=72  tum  =  8G4  linie.  But  in  late 
times  the  foot  is  divided  decimally  for  all  purposes. 
1  stang  =  8  aln  =  16  fot ;  1  mil  =  2250  stang  =  6000  famn 
=  18000  aln  =  36000  fot.  Agrarian  :  1  tunna  =  2 
spannland=4  half-spannland=  8  fjerding  =  32  kapp- 
land  =  56  kannland  =  218f  square  stang  =  14000  square 
aln  =  56000  square  fot.  Solid:  1  vedfamn  =  6  F.  long 
X  6  F.  high  X  3  F.  deep  =  108  cubic  fot. 

Switzerland. — Nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  of  which  this  confederation  is  composed  ap- 
pears to  present  some  variety  in  the  values,  subdivi- 
sions, and  nomenclature  of  its  weights  and  measure.  To 
explain  them  summarily  is  impossible  ;  to  expose  them 
in  detail  would  occupy  a  space  manifestly  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  practical  interest.  What  prevails  at 
Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich  (the  three  legislative  cap- 
itals, biennially  in  rotation,  of  the  Swiss  confederacy), 
is  all  that  need  be  given  here.  Bern.- — Weight:  1 
pfund  =  16  unze  =  32  loth  =  128  quent  =  512  pfennig. 
This  is  the  ordinary  commercial  weight ;  that  for  gold 
and  silver,  etc.,  is  divided  into  2  marks,  and  then  like 
the  preceding.  The  mark  in  this  weight  is  the  old 
marc  of  France ;  the  ordinary  pfund  =  17  ounces  poids 
de  marc  of  France.  The  apothecary  weight  is,  in  fact, 
about  ^  of  1  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Niirnberg ;  it 
is,  no  doubt,  in  theory  the  same,  and  is  divided  sim- 
ilarly. Liquid  Capacity :  1  landfass  =  6  saum  =  24 
eimer  or  brenter  =  600  mass  =  2400  vierteli  =  4800 
becher.  Dry  Capacity :  1  miitt  =  12  miiss=24  miissli 
=48  immi  =  96  achterli  =  192  stchszehnerli.  Length: 
lfuss  =  12  zoll  =  144  linie  =  1728  secunde.  The  stein- 
brecherfuss,  used  for  quarrying  and  building  stone  = 
13  zoll..  The  elle  happens  to  be  exactly  ly^nr  °f  the 
fuss  ;  but  this  is  an  accidental  coincidence,  as  they  are 
not  used  commensurably.  Itinerary:  1  ruthe  =  1J 
klafter=3^  wald-schritt=4  feld-schritt  =  10  fuss.  The 
ordinary  Swiss  meile  is  no  longer  commensurable  with 
any  Swiss  foot.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
266G6f  fuss,  for  its  length  would  not  differ  materially 
from  that  multiple  of  the  fuss.  Agrarian :  1  juchart, 
or  feld  acker =400  square  ruthe =40000  square  fuss. 
For  woodland,  the  juchart  is  450 ;  for  gardens,  360 ; 
for  meadow  land,  350  and  320 ;  and,  finally,  for  sub- 
urban mensuration,  312|  square  ruthe.  Solid:  1  klaf- 
ter  =  6  F.  long  X  5  F.  high  X  3^  F.  deep  =  108  solid  fuss. 
Lucerne. — Weight:  1  pfund  =  36  loth  =  144  quentchen. 
This  is  the  division  of  Lucerne  proper  ;  but  the  weights 
of  Zurich  are  also  in  use.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed 
by  the  mark  of  Zurich ;  but  the  apothecary  pound  is 
the  old  medicinal  weight  of  France.  Liquid  Capacity : 
1  saum  =  3£  ohm  =  100  mass=400  schoppen=4000 
prima.  Dry  Capacity  :  1  malter  =  4  mutt  =  16  viertel 
">•>  halb- viertel  =  160  immi  =256  becher  =  2560  prhna. 
Length:  1  ello  =  2  schuh,  or  rheinfuss.  The  carpen- 
ters' foot  (tischler-schuh)  is  nearly  3  percent,  shorter; 
and  the  builders'  and  surveyors'  foot  (feld-schuh)  10 
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per  cent,  shorter  than  the  rheinfuss.  Other  measures 
are  those  of  Zurich.  Zurich. —  Weight:  1  pfund  =  18 
unze=36  loth  =  144  quenten;  1  pfund  (of  Antorf,  for 
gold  and  silver,  etc.)  —2  mark  =  16  unze  =32  loth  =  128 
quent  =  512  pfennig.  This  weight  is  -§•  of  the  commer- 
cial weight.  The  apothecary  pound  is  that  of  Lucerne. 
Liquid  Capacity:  1  eiiner  (lauter-mass)=4  viertel  = 
30  kopf=GO  mass  =120  quartli=240  stotzen.  The 
eimer  (stadt-mass)  for  wine  in  retail  is  subdivided  in 
the  same  manner,  but  is  10  per  cent,  smaller.  1  eimer 
(trttbes  mass)  =4  viertel  =  32  kopf=64  mass  =  128 
quartli  =  256  stotzen.  This  eimer  (which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  for  wine  unrefined,  as  the  lauter-mass  is  for 
fined  wine)  is  -fa  larger  than  the  latter.  Dry  Capac- 
ity:  1  malter=4  mutt =16  viertel  =  64  vierling=256 
miissli  =  576  immi.  The  malter  for  grain  generally, 
and  all  dry  seeds  and  fruits  (glattefruchf),  contains  12  j 
cubic  feet ;  that  for  oats  and  for  green  articles  (legu- 
minous growth,  raukefruchf)  contains  12-j^-  cubic  feet. 
Length  :  1  fuss  =  12  zoll  =  144  linie  =  133  lignes  de 
Paris.  The  same  fuss  is  divided  decimally  by  sur- 
veyors. The  architectural  foot,  since  1820,  is  -r^ko 
longer,  but  divided  like  the  ordinary  fuss.  1  ruthe  = 
2  elle  =  10  fuss.  Agrarian:  The  ordinary  juchart  = 
400  square  ruthe  =4000  square  fuss.  There  are  also 
juchart  in  the  same  variety  (except  the  very  smallest), 
and  similarly  applicable  as  at  Bern.  Solid:  1  klaf- 
ter,  for  fire- wood  =  6  F.  long  X  6  F.  high  X  4  F.  deep  = 
144  cubic  fuss.  There  are  also  klafter  of  72  and  108 
cubic  fuss,  the  billets  being  2  and  3  feet  long  respect- 
ively. The  klafter  for  turf  (torb-klafter)  contains  12 
korb  of  6  cubic  fuss,  each=72  cubic  fuss.  In  1828  a 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  proposed  and 
adopted  for  the  Cantons  of  Aarau,  Basle,  Bern,  Frei- 
burg, Lucerne,  Solothurn,  and  Vaud,  which  rested  upon 
the  metrical  system  of  France ;  but,  except  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  it  has  not  been  generally  carried  out. 

Tuscany. —  Weight :  1  libbra = 12  oncia  =  96  drachma 
=  288  denaro  =  6912  grano.  The  same  weight  an- 
swers for  gold  and  silver,  and  for  apothecary  use.  The 
legal  centinajo  or  cantaro  (as  in  all  the  cases  hitherto 
not  specially  mentioned)  is  100  libbre ;  but  the  can- 
taro for  wool,  meat,  and  salt  fish  is  yet  160  libbre. 
Liquid  Capacity :  1  barile=20  fiasco=40  boccale=80 
njezzetta  =  160  quartuccio,  weighing  133^-  libbra;  1 
barile  for  oil,  or  orcio=16  fiasco-— 32  boccale  =  64  mez- 
zetta  =  128  quartuccio,  weighing  120  libbre.  The 
soma  for  oil  is  2  barile.  The  barile  of  alcohol,  brand}', 
and  rum  weighs  120  libbre.  Dry  Capacity :  1  moggio 
=8  sacco=24  stajo=48  mina=96  quarto  =  384  meta- 
della=768  mezzetta  =  1536  quartuccio =3072  bussole. 
Length:  1  canna=4  braccio=8  palmo=80  soldo  =  960 
denaro  ;  1  canna  (architects'  and  surveyors')  or  pertica 
=  2J  passetto  =  5  braccio=10  palmo  =  60  crazia=100 
soldo  =300  quattrino=1200  denaro.  Itinerary:  1  ca- 
vezzo  =  2  passo  =  6  braccio  ;  1  miglio  =  566f  canna 
(architects')  =  2833J-  braccio  =  06663-  palmo.  Agra- 
rian: 1  saccato  =  10  stajolo=13f  stioro=165  panoro 
=  660  square  pertica  =  16500  square  braccio. 

Wiirtemberg.  —  Weight :  Divided  as  the  Prussian, 
from  which  it  differs  but  slightly  in  value.  Gold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  mark  of  Cologne,  and  medi- 
cine by  the  apothecary  weight  of  Numberg.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  fuder  =  6  eimer =96  immi =960  mass  = 
3840  schoppen.  The  eimer  is  of  a  different  capacity, 
according  as  it  is  for  clear  or  unrefined  wine.  The 
latter  is  nearly  4|  per  cent,  larger  than  the  former. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  scheffel  =  8  simri  =  32  vierling  or 
viertel  =  64  achtel  =  128  masslein  =  256  ecklein  =  1024 
viertelein.  Length:  1  fuss  =10  zoll =100  linie =1000 
punkt.  This  measure  was  established  in  1806,  when 
the  fuss  was  fixed  at  127  lignes  de  Paris.  The  elle  is 
not  aliquot  with  the  fuss,  being  214£  lignes  de  Paris. 
1  ruthe = If  klafter  =  10  fuss.  This  is  the  modern 
division.  In  the  older  habits  there  was  1°,  a  ruthe 
Of  16  fuss  ;  2°,  one  of  12  rheinfuss ;  and  3°,  one  of  15 


rheinfuss.  These  different  lengths  affected,  of  course, 
the  value  of  the  acre.  Agrarian:  1  morgen=4  vier- 
telmorgen  =  384  square  ruthe  =  38400  square  fuss. 
This  is  the  legal  measure,  which  corresponds  in  value 
with  the  old  count  of  150  square  ruthe  (of  1U  fuss  in 
length)  to  the  morgen.  There  is  also  the  little  mor- 
gen  (old  measure)  of  150  square  ruthe  (No.  3)  =33750 
square  rheinfuss ;  and  the  great  morgen  (old  measure) 
containing  400  square  ruthe  (No.  2)  =  57600  square 
rheinfuss.  1  juchart  or  jauchert=l-J-  morgen. 

The  variations  in  the  computation  of  the  mile,  the 
gallon,  the  hhd.,  and  the  barrel,  are  so  great  in  various 
countries,  that  we  give  a  list  by  way  of  comparison. 

MILE. 
Miglio,  since  1803...  Austr.  Lombardy.     0-0-2 14  miles. 

"        d'ltalia Milan l-l.'Oi 

"        Naples l-lf.'>:i 

"         Rome 0-'.i'J5-.' 

11        Turin 1-5744 

"        Tuscany 1-0276 

"        Venice 1-1397 

Miil Denmark 4-68 

Mijl,  old  measure. . .  Holland 3-6394 

"     marine "        3-4521 

"     legal.   Netherl.         "        0-6214 

Mil .' Sweden 6-6235 

"  of  Norway "      6-9216 

Mile,  legal Great  Britain 1 

"      marine "  1-14-28 

"      Ireland 1-2727      » 

"      Scotland 1-1273      " 

"      United  States 1  " 

"      of  land Kngland  and  U.  S.          640  acres. 

Milha Portugal 1-27SS  miles. 

"      marine "         1-1507      " 

Milla Spain 0-S648      " 

"     marine "    1-1530      " 

Mille,  old  measure..  France  and  Belg. .     1-2111      " 

"      marine "  1-1507      " 

"      metrical....  "  0-6214      " 


GALLON. 


Imperial,  since  1825. . . .  Great  Britain 

For  wine,  Saxon England,  1000 

"          Eumford "         1266 

"          Winchester..          "        1266 

"  Guildhall "  after  1496 

For  ale  and  beer,  1803. .  "  till  1825  . 

For  wine Ireland 

For  liquids Scotland 

For  wine E.  and  W.  Indies . . 

For  liquids United  States 

For  corn,  Saxon England 

"    .    Kumford "        

"        Winchester . .         "         

"  Guildhall....  "  

Imperial,  since  1825  . . .  Great  Britain 

For  corn United  States 

BARREL. 

For  lamp  oil Cincinnati 4.0     gallons. 

For  wine  and  brandy. .   Great  Britain 31-5 

For  beer,  before  1803. .  ....  32-0 

For  ale,  etc ....30-0 

Barcelona  wine London 30-0 

Claret ';       29-0 

Lisbon "       35-0 

Madeira "       27-5 

Port "       ."4-5 

Sherry "       32-5 

Brandy,  etc United  States 31-5 

For  corn Maryland 5     bushels. 


1-20060  gallons. 

0-!)35(M5  " 

0-93506  " 

1  " 

0-96970  » 

1-22078  " 

094199  " 

3-53109  " 

1  '• 

1  " 
0-12556  bushels. 

0-1235:)  u 

0-12451  " 

0-12660  " 

0-12894  " 

0-12500  " 


For  fish 

For  flour 

For  lime 

For  salted  provisions  . . 


220     potnds. 

10(3 

320 

31 -9  gallons. 


HOGSHEAD. 

For  wine,  etc.  . . .  England 63  gallons. 

Of  claret "         

For  ale "        5S-5^744 


For  beer 

Old  measure 

For  liquids 

For  tobacco,  net 


65-92212 

Scotland 57-29745 

United  States...         63 


Kentucky,  moan 

Maryland, 

Missouri 

Ohio 

A'irginia 


1200 
800 
1900 

T.r>il 
1800 


pounds. 


For  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  article  we  are 
indebted  to  the  able  work  of  J.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.. 
entitled  Universal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  reduced  to  the  standards  of  the  U. 
S.,  to  which  we  refer  for  more  extended  information. 
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Ancient  Weights  and  Measures. — This  subject  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  dilHcitlty,  and  to  enter  fully 
into  it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  our  objects 
and  limits.  But  the  following  details,  abstracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  may  be  useful  to  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  have  occasion  to  look  into  the  ancient  authors. 

TABLE  OP  VABIOUS  ANCIENT  WEIGHTS  (according  to  different 
Authorities). 

Kuglidi  Troy  Grain*. 
(       8-2    Chri.-liaiii. 


Attic  obolus 


9-1   Arbuthuot. 


I     .•)!•'.•   OiriHliani. 
Attic  drachma •<     54-6  Arbut hnyt. 

j       ti9          I1:  i  lli-lii  II. 

Leaser  mina 3302      Christian!. 

(5  IS)      Christian!. 
Greater  mina -(5464      Arbuthnot. 

(6D(»0      I'aucton. 

Medical  mina 69'J4  gr.  Arbutliuot. 

Talent=60  min8e=5  cwt.  English. 

I  146-5  Kng.  Troygr.  Art. 
( Mil  Greek  drachm <      C'2-5=:Koraau denarius, 

(  Arbutlmot. 

Old  Greek  mina 6425  do. 

Egyptian  mina 8326  do. 

1'tolt'tnaic  mina  of  Cleopatra 8  '85  do. 

Alexandrian  mina  of  Dioscoridc-s .     !iD92  do. 

<    51 -9= J  Rom.  oz.  Chr. 
Roman  denarius j     62.5=%  Rom.  oz.  Arb. 


Denarius  of  Nero. 

Papyrius. 

Ounce. . . 


54  Paucton. 

61-7          do. 

(  415-1  Christiani. 

.  J   437-2  Arbuthnot. 

(  431-2  I'aucton. 


Pound  of  10  oz 4150  C-hristiani. 

(4'»S1  Christiani. 

"        12  oz <  5246  Arbuthnot. 

(5174-4  Paucton. 

SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. — (Arbuthnot  and  Ilutton.) 

Inches. 

Digit 0-7425 

Palm 2-97 

Span 8-91 

English  Feet. 

Lesser  cubit 1'485 

Sacred  cubit I  -7325 

Yards. 

Fathom 2-31 

Ezekiel'a  reed 3-465 

Arabian  pole 4-62 

Schoaaus 46-2 

Stadium 231 

Sabbath  day's  journey 1155 

Miles. 

Eastern  mile 1-8S6 

Parasang 4-158 

Day's  journey 33-264 

GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. — (Arbuthnot  and  Ilutton.) 

Inches. 

Dactylos 0-75546 

Doron    )  3-0<)187 

Dochmej   

Dichas 7-55468 

Orthodoron 83-1015 

Spitharae 9  -06562 

Pous 12-0875 

English  Feet. 

Pous 1-00729 

Pygme 1-13203 

Pygon 1  -25311 

Pechys 1-51093 

English  Paces. 

Orgya 1-00729 


WO-72916 

Milion 805-8333 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH.— (Arbuthnot  and  Ilutton,) 

English  Inches. 

Digitus  transversus 0-72525 

TJncia,  the  ounce 0-967 

Palmus  minor 2-901 

Pes,  the  foot 11-604 

English  Feet. 

Palmipes 1  -20875 

Cubltus 1-4505 

Gradus 2-4175 

Paces. 
Passus O-nOT- 

Stadium 120-S75 

Mihare 967 

ROMAN  DRY  MEASUEES— (Arbuthnot  and  Button,) 

English  Pints. 

Hemma 0-5074 

Sextarius 1-0148 

English  Peck. 

Modius 

6H 


ATTIC  DRY  MEASUEES. 


Xestes 

cin-iiix 


English  Pinli. 


1  i-«; 

Win,  -h.  Butbal. 
Mediums  ................................       1-O.ilKi 

JEWISH  I>BY  MEASURES  (according  to  Jouephus). 

Kngliih  PinU. 
Gachal  ..................................       u  •  1:14  1 

Cab  .....................................       3  -874 

Gomer  ..................................      7-0152 

i.  I'eck. 

Seah  ....................................       1-4615 

Winch.  Biuheli. 
Kphah  ..................................        I  -o:i61 

Latuch  ..................................       f>-  IS  i7 


ROMAN  MEASURES  FOR  LIQUIDS  —  (Arbuthnot  and  Hutton.) 

English  PinU. 
Ilemina  .................................       0-59759 

Sextarius  ................................       1  -1!)518 

Congius  .................................      7-1712 

Wine  Gallon*. 
Urna  ....................................       ii  -f  is:>7 

Amphora  ................................      7-1712 

Hhd». 
Culeus  ..................................      2-2766 

ATTIC  MEASURES  FOB  LIQUIDS. 

English  Pints. 
Cotylus  ..................................       0-5742 

Xestes  ..................................       1-1483 

Chous  ...................................       6-8.100 

Wine  Gull. 

Meteotes  ................................     10-3350 

JEWISH  MEASURES  FOR  LIQUIDS. 

English  Pinto. 
Caph  ...................................      0-8G12 

Log  .....................................       1-1483 

Cab  .....................................       4-5.'33 

Wine  Gall. 
Hin  .....................................       i-T-225 

Seah  ....................................       3  -4450 

Bath  ....................................     10  -3350 

Hhds. 
Coron  ...................  •.  ...............       i  -0405 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of 
various  articles  to  a  bushel  : 


Wheat 60  pounds. 

Corn,  shelled  ....  56 
Corn  on  the  cob. .  70 

Rye 56 

Oats 36 

Barley 46 

Buckwheat 52 

Irish  potatoes. ...  60 
Sweet  potatoes ...  50 


Onions 

Beans 

Bran 

Clover  seed. .. 
Timothy  seed. ...  45 

Flax-seed 45 

Hemp-seed 45 

Blue  grass  seed . .   14 
Dried  peaches  ...  33 


57  pounds. 
60      " 
20      » 
64      " 


— For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet,  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by  J.  H.ALEXANDER, 
8vo.  Bait.,  1855;  Bankers'  Magazine,  iii.  299  (J.  H. 
ALEXANDER)  ;  North  American  Rev.,  xlv.  (PERCIVAL), 
xiv.  (FAERAR);  Westminster  Rev.,  xvi. ;  Edinb.  Rev., 
Ixxvii.  121 ;  HUNT'S  Merchants'  Magazine,  xii.  549,  iv. 
333,434  (D.  J.  BROWNE)  ;  NILES'S  Register,  xiv.,  xv., 
xx.,  xxii.,  xxx.,  xl.  ;  Report  o/"Mr.  J.  Q.  ADAMS,  8vo. 
Weld,  or  Dyer's  Weed  (Ger.  Wau ;  Du.  Wouw, 
Wouwe;  Fr.  Gaude ;  It.  Gitadarella ;  Lat.  Luteola),  is 
an  imperfect  biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots,  and  a 
leafy  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  stalk, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  which  are  employed  in  the  dyeing 
of  yellow,  whence  its  botanical  name  Reseda  luteola. 
Weld  requires  the  growth  of  nearly  two  summers  be- 
fore it  comes  to  maturitj';  and  the  crop  is  liable  to 
fail  from  so  many  causes,  and  is  besides  so  exhausting, 
that  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  profitable.  Weld 
is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  in  giving  the  lively 
green  lemon  yellow.  It  is,  however,  expensive  ;  and 
it  is  found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing,  to  de- 
grade and  interfere  with  madder  colors  more  than  other 
yellows,  and  to  stain  the  parts  wanted  to  be  kept  white. 
Hence  quercitron  bark  is  now  employed  in  calico-print- 
ing, to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  weld.  It  is  still, 
however,  employed  in  dyeing  silk  a  golden  yellow, 
and  in  paper-staining. — LOUDON'S  Encyclopaedia. 
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West  Indies  (Antilla  or  Antilles),  an  Archipelago 
of  islands  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  form  part  of  the  division  Cen- 
tral America,  between  lat.  10°  and  28°  N.,  and  long. 
59°  and  85°  W. ;  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which 
separates  them  from  the  north  coast  of  South  America. 
The  northwest  group  contains  the  largest  islands,  or 
Greater  Antilles,  as  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  other  group,  or  Lesser  Antilles, 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  consists  of  Guadaloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  etc.  The  Bahamas 
form  a  third  group.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  from  Porto 
ftico  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  are  by  some  writers  called 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  the  smaller  group  along 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  Leeward  Islands ;  but  in 
British  charts  the  Windward  Islands  comprise  those 
between  lat.  10°  and  15°  N.,  and  the  Leeward  those 
between  lat.  15°  and  19°  N. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

Virgin  Isles Redonda. 

Anguilla Montserrat. 

St.  Martin Antigua. 

St.  Bartholomew Barbuda. 

gaba Guadaloupe. 

St.  Eustatius The  Saintes. 

St.  Christopher Deseada. 

Nevis Marie-Galante. 

Dominica 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

Martinique Curacoa. 

St.  Lucia Buen  Ayro. 

Barbadoes Los  Koques. 

St.  Vincent Orchilla. 

Bequia Blanca. 

The  Grenadines Tortuga. 

Grenada Palada. 

Tobago Margarita. 

Trinidad Cubagua. 

Oruba Coche. 

The  total  area  of  the  Archipelago  is  95,100  square 
miles.  Population,  3,684,000.  The  Lesser  Antilles 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  Climate  of  the  whole  tropical, 
but  modified  by  the  surrounding  ocean  and  the  elevated 
land  of  many  of  the  islands.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
dye-woods,  and  spices,  are  the  chief  products  and  ex- 
ports. Of  these  islands,  France  possesses  Guadaloupe, 
Martinique.  Deseada,  Marie-Galante,  and  part  of  St. 
Martin ;  to  Spain  belong  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  to 
Denmark,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John ;  to 
Holland,  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  Cura9oa,  and  part  of  St. 
Martin  ;  to  Sweden,  St.  Bartholomew  ;  Hayti  is  gov- 
erned by  rulers  chosen  from  the  citizens  of  each  of  its 
two  governments ;  Margarita  and  adjacent  isles  belong 
to  the  republic  of  Venezuela ;  and  Anguilla,  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Tortola,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  and  Bermudas,  belong  to 
Great  Britain.  Columbus  landed  on  St.  Salvador, 
Bahama  group,  in  October,  1492;  and  the  Archipelago, 
under  the  erroneous  impression,  at  the  time  of  discov- 
er}', that  it  formed  part  of  Asia,  was  called  the  West 
Indies. 

Particular  descriptions  are  given  under  the  heads 
of  the  various  islands,  and  we  shall  therefore  limit  this 
article  to  the  statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  West  Indies. 


AEEAS  OP  TUB  WEST  INDIES. 


ArenhiSq.  Mile 
29,000 


Islands. 

San  Domingo 

„„     .,     (Cuba 42.383 

Spanish   |  rorto  ];i(,o 8|86g 

("Trinidad 2,020 

.-     Jamaica 6,250 

J3  J  I-eeward  Islands 

•£   |  Windward  Islands 778 

W     Bahamas 3,082 

I/Turks  Island  and  Caicos 

French     /Guadaloupe 631 

1    ^Martinique 332 

Hutch  West  Indies U'O 

Danish  West  Indies 102 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Total  square  miles '.(1,4'iG 


British  West  Indies. — There  are  several  small  islands 
in  the  West  India  group,  but  they  are,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  too  unimportant  to  require  a  separate  or 
more  special  notice,  being  all  comprised  under  some  of 
the  consular  districts  for  which  full  returns  of  trade, 
port  regulations,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
American  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  of  the  most  favored  nations. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  in  Canada,  American 
vessels  are  allowed  privileges  that  are  not  sanction- 
ed, if  not  expressly  withheld,  by  the  colonial  regula- 
tions of  the  mother  country.  In  both  these  divisions 
of  the  British  North  American  possessions  they  are  ad- 
mitted, to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  benefits  of  the  coast- 
ing trade ;  thus  proving  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
mother  country  to  frame  commercial  regulations  adapt- 
ed, in  all  respects,  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  her 
colonies  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  effect,  if 
not  the  design,  of  which  would  be  to  embarrass  and 
clog  their  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  markets. 

The  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  13  Victoria, 
chap,  xxix.,  sees.  4,  5,  6,  clothes  the  governor-general 
of  the  East  India  possessions  with  ample  powers  to  ad- 
mit to  the  coasting  trade,  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  all 
foreign  vessels,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  require- 
ments of  commerce  or  the  interests  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  the  East  Indies  may  demand  such  a  conces- 
sion. By  virtue  of  this  authority,  the  coasting  trade 
of  these  vast  possessions  is  now  thrown  open  to  every 
flag.  A  similar  act  in  favor  of  the  West  India  and 
North  American  possessions  would  seem  to  be  more 
imperatively  demanded,  even  as  a  boon  to  British  sub- 
jects in  these  parts,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  but  few  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  are  pro- 
duced, and  such  as  are  imported  are  necessarily  bur- 
dened with  the  taxes  and  imposts  incident  to  reship- 
ment  coastwise,  and  transportation  into  the  interior, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results ;  and,  while 
it  would  impart  additicnal  stimulus  to  American  en- 
terprise, it  would,  at  the  same  time,  cheapen  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  North  American  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  who,  by  reason  of  their  geographical 
proximity  and  their  different  staples  of  trade,  are  the 
natural  customers  of  the  United  States. 

Official  returns  received  at  the  Department  of  State 
represent  American  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
British  West  Indies  generally  as  being  on  the  most 
satisfactory  footing.  Indeed,  nothing  seems  wanting 
to  render  that  intercourse  wholly  unembarrassed,  save 
a  modification,  if  not  a  total  repeal,  of  the  protective 
tariff  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  in  favor  of  some 
of  the  staple  productions  of  these  islands. 

Danish  West  Indies. — The  colonial  possessions  of 
Denmark  are  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John,  in  the  West  Indies.  Tranquebar  and  Seram- 
porc,  in  the  East  Indies,  were  sold  to  the  English  East 
India  Company  in  1846.  The  extent  and  population 
of  these,  in  1850,  were  as  follows : 

Sq.  Miles.      Population. 

Fiiroelslands 4n5  8,150 

Iceland 38,200          60,000 

Greenland 3,950  9,400 

West  Indies  : 

SantaCruz T4          23,720 

St.  Thomas 23  13,666 

H.John 21  2,228 

Total 42,703        117,164 

Dutch  West  Indies.— The  principal  island  is  Cura- 
9ao,  or  Curacoa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  off  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela.  Lat.  12° 
N.,  long.  69°  W.  Length,  forty  miles  ;  breadth,  six 
to  ten  miles.  Population  (1849)  of  Curacoa  and  St. 
Eustache,  26,311.  Shores  bold ;  surface  hilly ;  soil  not 
rich,  and  deficient  in  water,  yet  a  good  deal  of  sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  are  raised.  Principal  port 
is  Santa  Anna,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  narrow,  but  the  harbor  secure. 
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C'OMMEKCK  OK   Till.    I'M  IKI)    .STATES   WITH   THE   BRITISH    WEST   INDIES,  F8OM    OOTOBKB   1,  1820,  TO  Jn.V    1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Export*. 

Import*. 

Whereof  there  WM  In 
Bullion  and  Specie. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

Alni-ri.  iu,. 

rardgn- 

Sept.  30,  1821  

,t204,H3'2 

11  .,0(1  1 

1,617,846 
l,780,T08 

1,635,574 
•2,078,871 
683,105 
26,14:t 
1,463 
140 

$•170 
9,040 

10,1-22 

80,800 

11.47-2 
31,931 

7,470 

•2,7lil) 

0XKJ8 
1,701 

$'2i;r>.io-2 

452,141 
1,627,967 

1,771,008 
1,047,040 
2,Hii.^(i2 
611(1,575 
28,855 
6,5-21 
1,901 

$927,346 

I,844,!i31 
2,75S,(!07 
8,487,132 
2,'204,412 
895,207 
188,891 
240,224 
168,078 

•3.800 
1,819 

12,150 
480 

7.  sis 

'2,'655 

4,878 
1,761 

$801,13'.) 
174,862 
080,780 

618,559 

84,851 
79,490 
66,736 

'22,0*5 

89,780 
68,800 

91,637 
98,867 

99,732 
26,71)6 
7,974 
5,418 
2,398 

'8,054 
7,567 
6,807 
8,120 
7,753 

1822... 

1823  

1824  

1825  

1826  

182T. 

1828  

1829... 

1830  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1831... 

$8,508,083 

$1,417,291 

1,458,449 

1,754,305 
1,532,100 
1,755,487 

1,748,855 
2,074,7118 
2,080,634 
2,472,833 
2,907,584 

$93,835 

$23,962 
33,828 
59,760 
64,439 
82,840 
97,631 
43,866 
120,218 
90,642 
58,000 

$8,601,918 

$1,441,253 
l,68;l,270 
1,814,005 
1,596.539 
1,838,327 
1,846,436 
2,118,664 
2,200,852 
2,563,475 
2,965,584 

$11,934,710 

$1,303,301 
1,42-2,237 
1,358,239 
1,163,509 
1,151,347 
1,285,287 
1,451,302 
1,635.848 
941,699 
1,048,165 

$39,291 

$1.660 
10,879 
4,215 
3,306 
7,740 
12,002 
5,850 
81.947 
80,731 
5,350 

$4,076,  1«'2 

$429,446 
411,824 
380,491 
432,384 
403,972 
200,226 
661,045 
1,250,795 
273,295 
552,001 

447,072 

40,922 
66,769 
(54,659 
51,329 
5:i,544 
56,295 
63,687 
66,769 
76.749 
78,224 

38,901 

i7,ftoa 

19,357 
21,775 
18,288 
15,134 
16,276 
16,088 
11,245 
11.258 
13,364 

1832.  .  . 

1833  

1834  

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1841... 

$19,399,335 

$3,191,683 
3,204,346 
2,332,30.) 
4,114,218 
4,087,5')0 
4,915,083 
3,973,252 
4,344,536 
3,935,834 
3,61-2,802 

$675,186 

$40,311 
23,367 
25,671 
21,828 
36,720 
32,474 
20,14') 
40,347 
203,0;)7 
178,644 

$20,074,521 

$3,231,994 
3,227,713 
2.357,980 
4,136,046 
4,124,220 
4,947,557 
3,993,392 
4,384,883 
4,138,931 
3,791,446 

$i2,76n,  i<:;4 

$855,122 
826,481 
837,836 
687,906 
752,580 
833,678 
947,932 
1,158,563 
997,865 
1,126,968 

$213,740 

$5,181 
2,816 
1,780 
1,412 
22,345 
4,000 

78,'633 
212,884 
119,911 

$5,001,479 

$271,306 
394,3110 
647,407 
345,2:>4 
249.740 
332,881 
474,167 
408,254 
229,204 
289,182 

614,947 

91,587 
86,691 
75,962 
123,501 
12:),504 
124,135 
91,900 
114,848 
101,704 
93,883 

160,688 

18,632 
16,670 
14,388 
26,854 
28,122 
23,342 
21,172 
24,416 
34,147 
39,071 

1842... 

9  mos.,    1843*  

June  30,  1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

184S  

184)  

1850  

Total... 
June  30,  185  1.... 

$37,711,503 

$3,943,560 
3,512,133 
4,056,527 
4,756,398 
4,788,151 
4,433,008 
5,032,055 

$022,591) 

$159,949 
79,956 
106,081 
153,277 
232,91)2 
51,644 
52,863 

$38,334,162 

$4,103,509 
3,592,089 
4,162,608 
4,909,675 
5,021,143 
4,484,652 
5,084,918 

$9,024,931 

$1,003,871 
1,030,537 
1,044,264 
1,126,417 
1,518,670 
2,285,248 
2,653,098 

$448,968 

$594,803 
62,502 
2,300 
252,156 
166,300 
34,000 
130,000 

$3,641,8-25 

$76,575 
96,161 
58,332 
56,740 
96,781 
46,534 
51.100 

1,033,715 

88,534 
99,470 
101,808 
97,389 
92,030 
81,139 
106,361 

240,814 

42,437 
38,097 
45,424 
39,678 
32,292 
29,480 
24,970 

1852  

1853  

1S54  

1S55  

1856  .... 

1857  .| 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES,  FKOM  OCTOBEB  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof 
Bullion 

there  was  in 
md  Specie. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,1821... 

$1,316,296 

$485,483 

$1,801.779 

$1,983,574 

$14,681 

$309,564 

46,299 

633 

1822  

1,603,494 

628,256 

2,231,750 

2,514,174 

177,559 

43,288 

220 

1823     

1,231,15-2 

631,002 

1,862,154 

1,300,504 

342,097 

32,932 

569 

1824  

1,14),641 

698,302 

1,847,943 

2,110,666 

531,522 

36,458 

326 

1825  
1826  

1,281,248 
1,3J1,604 

568,177 
„     676,001 

1,849,425 
2,067,005 

1,492,765 
2,067,900 

56,724 

156,093 
156,542 

37,720 
43,584 

712 

1,070 

1827  

1,463,6.)! 

538,190 

2,001,881 

2,299,34') 

47,350 

263,312 

44,353 

810 

1828  

2,202,405 

608,034 

2,810,4')9 

2,256,123 

65,209 

175,007 

67,982 

2,411 

1829  

1,942,010 

282,401 

2,224,411 

2,053,260 

61,200 

154,732 

56,738 

1,299 

1830  

1,688,022 

220,723 

1,908,745 

1,665,834 

20,187 

247,326 

52,535 

849 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$15,269,023 
$1,421,075 

$5,336,569 

$224.592 

$20,605,592 
$1,645,577 

$19,744,155 
$1,651,041 

$205,351 
$40,303 

$2,513,754 

$242,479 

461,889 
41,730 

8,899 
2,708 

1832  

1,393,490 

282,341 

1,675,831 

1,119,366 

38,645 

97,887 

39,762 

3,803 

1833  

1,279,670 

267,200 

1,546,870 

1,138,700 

24,783 

115,783 

33,642 

3,512 

1834     .  . 

1,084,202 

354,808 

1,439,010 

1,621,826 

12,114 

83  873 

38,757 

1,727 

1835  

1,255,880 

201,316 

1,457,196 

1,282,902 

27,655 

71,807 

35,976 

581 

1836  

1,326,3.)2 

210,092 

1,536,484 

1,825,369 

31,548 

11,675 

32,965 

3,231 

1837  

1,124,642 

233,850 

1,358,492 

1,164,087 

18,434 

2:3.835 

31,657 

5,199 

1838  

949,709 

227,417 

1,177,186 

1,617,747 

100,407 

203.841 

33,168 

719 

1889  

1,014,381 

303,154 

1,817,535 

1,465,761 

165,227 

4S,997 

33,563 

3,607 

184')  

918,931 

180,518 

1,099,449 

969,177 

21,429 

140,187 

27,700 

1,197 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$11,768,432 
$763,908 

$2,485,198 
$82,587 

$14,253,630 
$852,495 

$13,856,576 
$1,075,530 

$480,605 
$10,931 

$1,220,464 
$93,303 

348,920 
29,464 

26,284 
427 

1842  

791,828 

157,200 

94'),083 

584,321 

55,588 

105.482 

26,740 

700 

9  moa.,    1843*  
June  30,  1844  

672,158 
783,192 

74,540 
87,130 

746,698 
870,322 

485,285 
624,447 

4,290 

11,980 

107,224 
102,113 

23,036 
24,548 

353 
363 

1845  

833,513 

100,926 

994,42.) 

760,809 

67,995 

32,877 

28,920 

1.457 

1846  

959.452 

100.404 

1,125,916 

752,014 

100,270 

91,620 

27,964 

1,875 

1847  

836,672 

152,031 

98.),303 

846,748 

48,000 

127,2H6 

22,156 

4.315 

1848  

876,969 

76,874 

953,843 

535,738 

34,096 

139,831 

25,579 

4,005 

1-41  ... 

727  197 

54  149 

781,343 

339,141 

8,!>43 

12,379 

25,597 

5,426 

1850  

867,149 

114,818 

981,958 

267,459 

27:t,«SO 

58,600 

19,875 

2,690 

Total... 
June  30,  18n... 

$8,118,019 

$902,687 

$1,127,379 
$125,602 

$9,245,398 
$1,028,289 

$6,272,092 
MB0.894 

$615,973 

$243,580 

$930,725 
$13,834 

253,379 
18,233 

21,676 

4,175 

1852  

810,439 

120,6:»7 

931,136 

191,745 

10  i,987 

9,148 

20,418 

0,581 

1853  

913  481 

41,100 

904,641 

184,497 

338,325 

7.915 

14,039 

9,571 

1854  

928,924 

34,026 

902,950 

2SO.U44 

235,754 

S,412 

22,840 

7,P84 

1855  

843,111 

45,353 

858,464 

888,308 

22,155 

24,247 

5,120 

1856  

817,200 

86,511 

903,S!ll 

225,628 

4S.100 

5,030 

21,875 

955 

1857  

1,419,018 

97,677 

1.516,635 

281,559 

469,946 

2,250 

21,834 

2,157 

WES 


1956 


WES 


COMMKEOB  OP  THE   UWTEP    STATES   WITH  TUB   DUTCH    WK8T  INTMB8,  FROM    OCTOBER   1.  1820,  TO  JULT  1,  1S5T. 


Years  ending 

Export*. 

Imports. 

Whereof! 
Bullion  , 

lien-  was  in 
ml  Sjiecie. 

Tonnage  c 

eared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

Americun. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1S21   .  . 

$633,259 

$14  ,784 

$683,048 

•-,•1.950 

$34,360 

$106,676 

1S.-.28 

823 

182-2  

Ml,079 

157.704 

1,07^7715 

1,491,02:: 

•J2.45  I 

137,323 

25,649 

1823  

655,763 

157,065 

812,828 

95(1,'  57 

3,700 

'.  s,2i!2 

16,783 

1344 

]S24  

68  ,775 

111,984 

701,75) 

9:>7,800 

8,000 

64,408 

19,071 

1400 

1826  

497,1  4 

77,092 

674,286 

823,607 

74,(is7 

14,800 

1826    

434,125 

57,426 

491,r>51 

654,217 

2,400 

87,141 

12,789 

Oil 

1827  

387,573 

44.162 

431,735 

619,706 

107,810 

13,374 

212 

1828  

415,343 

41,616 

456,  50 

478,3  7 

17 

S9,oi8 

11,506 

323 

182)  

370,874 

18,667 

398,541 

4:iS,132 

148,027 

12,217 

363 

1830  

31  »,4  5 

42,298 

361,7.3 

286,5iH) 

2,260 

127,306 

11,043 

124 

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$5,183,473 

$370,857 

$867,798 
$4'>,  274 

$5,991,271 

$416,131 

$7,401,2.  8 

$343,709 

$68,187 
$70 

$1,029,563 

$73,237 

155,406 

11,430 

6./3S 

li-4 

1332  
1833  

357,5-30 
283,205 

46,644 
54,088 

404,164 
342,243 

888,838 

380,  S71 

35,072 
4i,162 

9,611 

11,478 

so 

80 

1334  

284.55:2 

62,136 

346,688 

354,192 

63,404 

11,266 

181 

1835  

319,432 

84,110 

4-i3,542 

481,340 

56,000 

69,18.) 

3,215 

1836  

4  6,453 

67,427 

473,885 

521,'JOO 

22,868 

25,510 

3,524 

223 

183T  

201.77* 

30,876 

322,655 

419,107 

49,872 

6,2:i3 

563 

1S33  

'204,234 

46,'  15 

251,140 

382,591 

23,430 

35,315 

2,948 

168 

1839  

282,042 

70,975 

353,017 

582,284 

47,625 

38,766 

4,020 

441 

1840  

259,433 

42,916 

302,354 

396,479 

17,137 

32,342 

3,7;0 

1153 

Total... 

Sept.  30,  1  841... 
1842. 

$3,064,517 

$2  ''8,60!) 
251,650 

$651,311 

$34,104 
15,581 

$3,615,828 

$332,8^3 
267,231 

$4,191,401 

$600,197 
331,270 

$167,130 

$20,  60S 
5,4.5 

$471,959 

$62/63 
46,084 

07,385 

6,666 

4,254 

3083 

720 
528 

9  mos.,    1343*  

204.037 

10,81!) 

215,756 

230.571 

53,804 

3,794 

243 

June  30,  1844  

303,438 

\  ',848 

323,2S6 

386,283 

942 

64.250 

4,°81 

89 

1845  

304,080 

33,708 

337,788 

363.324 

17.90G 

27,501 

5,035 

1846  

264,647 

14,507 

27:>.154 

398,056 

6,332 

2.1,151 

5,^47 

1S4T  

217,214 

16,355 

233,56  i 

279,038 

6,225 

18,847 

4,370 

113 

1S48  

316,666 

22,147 

338,813 

453,615 

8,'  00 

99,357 

7,3  4 

58) 

1841  

317,066 

50,252 

367,318 

453,099 

34,018 

39,!'4(> 

14.193 

357 

1850  

364,3:15 

56,683 

421,018 

530,140 

4i.2!»4 

43,037 

9,283 

161 

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851  

$2,842,73-4 
$366,818 

$274,094 
$138,080 

$3,116,826 
$504,987 

$3,1)25,599 
$572,470 

$141,719 
$158,544 

$484,116 
$26,859 

65,007 

7,fiS7 

2su5 
806 

1852  

29\671 

17,766 

317,445 

552,561 

1,800 

20,097 

4,077 

715 

1853  

251,258 

18,789 

270,041 

409,185 

4,090 

28,076 

5,988 

400 

1854  

371,380 

22,065 

393,445 

534,078 

11.425 

11,912 

7,925 

690 

1855  

232  640 

7  616 

24'>,256 

438,341 

6,2011 

15,941 

9  222 

96 

1856  

323  654 

6  328 

329,'  82 

536.875 

6,500 

5,854 

7,816 

664 

1857  

369,517 

16,779 

386,296 

518,254 

7,320 

4,033 

s,ar>i 

485 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES,  PROM  OCTOUER  1,  1820,  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof 

there  was  in 
»nd  Specie. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

K..reiu'n. 

Sept.  30,  1821... 

$846,597 

$49,838 

$816,435 

$:KiO,6l9 

$36,363 

43,366 

1822  

918,691 

42,303 

961  002 

969  501 

$4,800 

26,548 

45,229 

1823  

804,218 

63,377 

867  595 

938  613 

1,576 

95,127 

30,112 

2,326 

1824  

770,515 

41,  -'17 

811,732 

884,084 

174,508 

36,882 

1825  

937  368 

74  588 

1  Oil  '  50 

848  I1  68 

8,000 

160,383 

43,539 

5,087 

1826  

904,115 

52  051 

'956  174 

973  270 

2,361 

165,555 

43.947 

4.143 

1827  

979,6  7 

61,156 

1  040  853 

621,330 

4,110 

223.468 

50.03] 

4,536 

1828  

1,009,437 

15,334 

1,0  4  771 

816,651 

600 

205,963 

54.1543 

4,137 

1829  

1.056,03) 

15,768 

1,072,417 

777.W2 

3,405 

286,237 

65,019 

4,317 

1830  

'792,241 

13,528 

8::5,761 

618,687 

267,574 

47,129 

4,325 

Total.  .  . 

Sept.  30,1831... 

$9,019,526 

$704,833 

$429,168 
$13,044 

$9,448,694 

$717,877 

$8,621,723 
$671,842 

$24,852 
$3,842 

$1,041,731 
$181,124 

469,'.!47 
35.334 

28,876 
2,254 

1832  

605,7.)3 

19,132 

624,975 

578  857 

1,123 

152,116 

2(^.077 

4.448 

1833  

613  719 

24  346 

633  065 

611  242 

4,529 

98.664 

27,307 

6,7iG 

1834  

561,171 

19,084 

530  263 

416  072 

800 

70,966 

26,909 

5,314 

1835  

540,453 

34,361 

583  822 

447  208 

16.822 

153,(1G3 

22,024 

2,683 

1836  

471.927 

30,173 

502  100 

417  335 

13,863 

92,627 

13,455 

2,057 

1837.   . 

505,063 

5  ')  705 

564  763 

414  203 

9  995 

122,170 

21,514 

2,276 

1838  

430,008 

38,889 

468.817 

310  050 

14,200 

70,604 

23,168 

1,871 

1839.  .  . 

5S5.916 

105,905 

6»1  821 

702  708 

63,966 

4S,2G9 

34,351 

1,938 

1840  

488,595 

30,656 

514  251 

335,251 

1,494 

161,423 

25,612 

1,366 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$6,511,480 
$381,556 

$375,353 

$40,166 

$5,886,83J 
$422  522 

$4,804,858 
$118  216 

$120,639 

$1,160,016 

$99,80,3 

261,419 
22,154 

30,102 
467 

1842  
9  mos.,    1843*  
June  30,  1344.  ..      . 

405.397 
281.828 

5S  '  503 

23,609 
13,108 
35978 

510,006 
294,r36 
617  546 

109,160 

135,921 
374  605 

$4!  056 
6  445 

116,261 
98,666 

256  165 

99,790 
24,006 
87,878 

1,130 
103 
2,253 

1845  

542  455 

21  643 

V,4  li'3 

415  032 

4  990 

191,314 

33,150 

1,294 

184(5  
1847  

618,112 
565,126 

17.50'.) 
84,038 

635,621 
603,164 

343,236 
151  366 

215,431 
114,513 

31,698 
22,715 

1,701 
2,527 

1848...     . 

461  353 

2o  571 

489  "24 

127  039 

106  69!) 

21,148 

2,170 

1841... 

180  731 

14  267 

I"4'»'i8 

71  469 

39,750 

7,485 

8,786 

1850  

269,377 

18,291 

287,668 

75,684 

59,636 

11,  227 

211 

Total... 

June  30,  1851... 
1852  
1858.. 

$4,389,503 

$289,579 
429,846 
30-'  513 

$239,985 

$20,702 
25,598 
35  738 

$4,629,488 

$310.231 
455,444 
393  251 

$2,096,818 

$22,909 
46,287 
5"  340 

$15,491 

$i  doo 

$1,292,323 

$18,604 
42,702 
23,161 

240,748 

10,883 
16,!  55 
13,262 

14,752 

871 
2,119 
4,741 

1854.  .  . 

651,525 

60  512 

612  027 

161  085 

7  475 

37  MS 

13,576 

G,097 

1855... 

3"6  837 

]•'  si',4 

400  701 

44  434 

42  537 

17  237 

1.672 

1856.... 

472  119 

3  025 

475  144 

56  IT! 

100 

M  736 

17.415 

1,*42 

1857  

739,779 

1,364 

7::i,M:; 

53,688 

61,107 

20,538 

1,906 

Niue  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


WES 


1957 


WES 


COMMEEOB  OF  TUB  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES  (CUBA  KXCEPTE1)),  FROM  OCT.  1,  1820,  TO  Jn.Y  1, 


Yours  ending 

Exports. 

Importa. 

Whereof  then.-  wu«  in 
Bullion  Mill  Sp.-.-i,.. 

Tonnngc  cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign.                Total. 

Total. 

Export.             Impoit. 

Allierlri.n.           KoleiKll. 

Sept   30,  1321  

.t  175,217 
150,435 
250,033 
306,806 
216,102 
210,853 
M8.1M 
222,1  1 
209,780 
245,636 

$33,604 
7,606 
2.r>  4  5 
2$8,T18 
22,156 
[9,668 
10,363 
15,077 
38,  00 
27,523 

|208,821 
168,041 

281,528 
540,014 
238,258 
323,626 
828,519 
237,863 
248,680 
273,15) 

$626,616 
!i33,667 
813.076 
856.696 
7  3,627 
770.770 
06  ,(512 
1.12  ,130 
8  8,832 
1,307,143 

$2,'000 

1,050 
31,5  5 

21,  (550 

35,629 
22,733 
8.8  5 
6,659 

7,841 
13,760 
3,446 

8.0(54 
7,713 

11,134 
10,650 
8,409 
5,068 
6/60 
6,879 
7,1'  4 
7.^43 
11,051 
8,734 

1,128 
180 
75 

"003 
323 
216 
489 

1822  

1823  

1324  

1326.       .    . 

1827     .     . 

1828  

1830  

Total.  .  . 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$2,211,304 

$261,801 
322,55  ) 
39:),')'.  2 
431,805 
586,035 
5  4,55) 
517,778 
692,568 
779,04  ) 
770,420 

$427,710 

$53,245 
72,552 

27,393 
5>,722 
91,622 
65,8  9 
52,138 
30,434 
87,343 
29,208 

$2,639,014 

$315,046 
395,111 
421,3  0 
4  1,527 
677,657 
660,453 
560,!)  1(5 
723,052 
866,397 
79  ,628 

$9,0^9,174 

$1,530,156 
1,88.  -,182 
I/  79,324 
2,246,413 
2,364,170 
3,20  '.043 
2,481,082 
2,636,152 
3,742,54  • 
1.8  8,732 

$57,115 

$35,683 
42,360 
7,080 
11,050 
7o/  50 
47,(  86 
42,823 
30.4  3 
115.207 
31,272 

$127,137 

$16,173 
9,127 
8/.;'.  2 
11,160 
15,256 
8,600 
58,725 
36,733 
23.144 
46,6  5 

82,1,31 

8,272 
!),343 
13,869 
15,760 
21,140 
22,079 
17,071 
1'  ,538 
22,547 
22,559 

3,014 

1,051 
717 
219 
741 
172 
423 
1,155 
•2,406 
1,160 
852 

1832  

1833 

1834...    . 

1835  

1836  

1837  

1838  

183)  

1340  

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1841  

$5,350,566 

$721,845 
610,813 
442,034 
636/62 
6S3,14') 
675,441 
825,079 
801,722 
523,202 
816,062 

$569,616 

$28,087 
H,718 

5'  177 
20,775 
25,9(5 
3:!.9S5 
37,012 
33,234 
03.501 

$5,920,182 

$74V33 
630.531 
453,355 
642,13' 
703,  24 
701,346 
850,064 
838.734 
556.520 
!0  ,653 

$23,'.  26,803 

$2.560,020 
2,517,001 
1,076,125 
2,425,202 
2,026.253 
2,277,110 
2,141,  20 
2,106,2  6 
I/  64.861 
2,067,8(56 

$434,004 

528/23 
12,757 
1,872 
4.138 
11,608 
15,054 
21,304 
21,556 
28.005 
38,758 

$17,709 
63,457 
47,'  43 

53!453 
62,679 
14,157 
29,  10 
27,664 
2,600 

172,187 

30,129 
29,565 
18,361 
28,  '43 
28,575 
30,<56 
26,767 
35,241 
25,870 
30.744 

8,996 

730 
1,134 
340 
683 
622 
1,373 
1,879 
1,150 
3,8  8 
3,108 

1842  

9  mos.,    1843"  

June  30,  1844  

1345. 

1846  

1847  

1843  

1840  

1850  

Total.  .  . 
June  30,  1851  

$6,741,  39  J 

$r  61,410 
1,0  5,563 
810,411 
990,886  • 
1,144,531 
1,09  ,509 
1,783,420 

$303,805 

$57,200 
3),542 
54,143 
60,9  7 
33,  37 
43,125 

$7,050,204 

$1,018,610 
I/  N5.105 
864.554 
1,C51,883 
1,183,518 
1,142,724 
1,935,474 

$21,162,663 

$2,430,320 
3,<.01,223 
2,800,936 
2,850,353 
2,475,  98 
3,370,063 
5,748,600 

$234,015 

$A9.900 
51,806 
47,'  57 
133,7  0 
16,000 
23,250 
483,405 

$346,692 

$345 
26,277 
13,016 
19,170 
23,625 
14,700 
658 

283,451 

36.320 
35,MO 
30,815 
31,014 
34,  V.  0 
•    3;:,064 
37,633 

14,917 

6,013 
5,:  44 
9,429 

8.528 

5,5:;  2 

l,9fO 
3,550 

1852  

1853  

1855  

1850  

1857  

COMMERCE  OP  TUB  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SWEDISH  WEST  INDIES,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  18-0,  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 


Years  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  the 
Bullion  ant 

re  was  in 
Specie. 

Tonnage 

lenred. 

Domestic. 

foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821  

$507,077 

$53,14;* 

$560,226 

$611,116 

$21  2,738 

20,774 

888 

1822  

50  ,566 

91,247 

660,813 

393,ll:i 

76,583 

16.282 

1080 

1S23  

241,701 

18,362 

26,o,(;63 

185,808 

44,181 

8,174 

354 

1824  

204,'  83 

39,637 

244,670 

102,835 

22,520 

8,263 

340 

1825  

193,761 

41,247 

235,003 

81,7(2 

36,553 

7,150 

133 

1826  

120,573 

23,234 

143,857 

163,'  40 

40,429 

4,437 

1327  

416,822 

25,014 

441,836 

209,535 

82,920 

16,277 

1828  

611,534 

23,616 

635,200 

375,905 

109,656 

26,553 

686 

1823  

684,523 

23,791 

708,314 

283,049 

10",741 

28,246 

3  8 

1833  

552,700 

37,727 

590,427 

230,530 

157,374 

19,!  60 

984 

Total... 
Sept.  30,  1831  

$4,103,290 
$251,1:7 

$377,124 
$11,111 

*4,4SO,414 
$263,048 

$2,637,635 
$218,918 

$  64,lt5 
$111,142 

156,116 
7,199 

4742 
552 

1832  

141,249 

7,478 

148,727 

53,410 

22,215 

4,051 

644 

1833  

100,163 

5,(157 

105,220 

32,202 

8,  35 

3,3  5 

283 

1834 

81,040 

7,902 

88,942 

47,214 

$2400 

24,429 

2,619 

236 

1835  

72.714 

13,641 

86,355 

31,330 

22,013 

2,599 

217 

1836  

80,225 

1,620 

81,485 

56,414 

10,r,02 

2,052 

1337  

84,114 

3,0(5 

87,119 

6  -,977 

27,207 

2,628 

84 

1838  

74,14) 

4,281 

78,421 

46,019 

26,013 

1,945 

1839  

103,282 

4130 

107,412 

12.458 

3,960 

2,184 

139 

1843  

98,710 

3,610 

102,320 

57,545 

4'Y  47 

2,203 

139 

Total... 
Sept.  30,1841  

$1,087,574 
$165.184 

$61,835 

$3,707 

$1,149,40.) 
$168,801 

$624,487 
$19,760 

$2400 

$3(i5,803 
$13,607 

31,475 
3,455 

2294 
95 

184'  

129,727 

3,320 

133,047 

23,242 

19.475 

2.663 

726 

9  mos.,    1343*  
Juno  30,  1S44  

3  !  ,223 
63,884 

2,346 
1,300 

33,574 
65,244 

51,318 
23,719 

$1000 

45,823 
22,3  9 

''.49 
1,478 

'iii 

1845  

88,880 

1,453 

00,339 

12,119 

8,473 

2.135 

1846    .. 

138,121 

3.448 

141,569 

5,285 

1012 

2,450 

2,3  9 

1847  

110.062 

3,659 

113,721 

1,607 

1348  

75,4  6 

800 

76,296 

13.735 

9.539 

2,250 

79 

IS  '9  

!5,128 

737 

95,865 

15,982 

9,918 

2.684 

547 

1850  

98,176 

1,166 

99,342 

2,193 

500 

2,454 

382 

Total... 
June  30,  1851   .. 

$095,892 
$61  157 

$21,1)90 

$745 

$1,017,888 
$61  902 

$167,403 
$29  001 

$2012 

$132,234 
$lr<  587 

22,0l,'4 
1  319 

1970 

1852  

9d,8  2 

1/93 

92  705 

4  284 

3?2i 

2  237 

125 

1353  

31,024 

1,191 

32  215 

6  876 

4539 

1  136 

1354  

12,741 

12  741 

22  500 

13,156 

367 

1855  

68,856 

391 

69,247 

32.229 

16,816 

1  365 

146 

1856  

60,702 

60,702 

10,192 

2,829 

1.012 

85 

1857  

76,405 

3,528 

79,933 

12,082 

$2065 

1,719 

*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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French  West  Indies.—  The  following  table  gives  the 
general  trade  of  France  with  its  colonies,  in  1853  : 


Coloni.-s.  Imports.. 

Martinique  ..................  A'05-2,441 

Guadaloupe  ................     4->:!,r,.V> 

Bourbon..  ...................    *»1,<54T 

s,Ill,,r.ll  .............    '.WT.'Joi; 

Cayenne'"        ...............       5G,S33 

..............     669,7-23 

Algiers  "  ."  ..................  1,132,304 

St.  1'ierre  and  Miquelon,  etc.  .     617,031 
Isles  Mayotte  and  Madagascar        8,627 


Exports. 

£705,577 

570,434 


184.044 

21,384 

3,335,960 

278,037 

30,534 


The  trade  to  Bourbon  Island,  Gujrana,  Martinique, 
and  Guadaloupe,  out  and  home,  employed  in  1848,  492 
ships  ;  in  1849,  541  ;  in  1850,  486  ;  in  1851,  602  ;  in 
1852,  677  ;  in  1853,  583.  The  mean  of  the  six  years, 
565  vessels. 

Swedish  West  Indies.  —The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew- 
is  the  only  possession  of  the  Swedes  in  America.  It 
belongs  to  the  Leeward  group,  and  is  situate  centrally 
in  lat.  17°  50'  N.,  and  long.  62°  52'  W.,  distant  twelve 
miles  from  St.  Martin,  and  about  thirty  from  St.  Chris- 
topher. It  is  about  eight  miles  long  by  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  twenty- 
five  square  miles.  Capital,  Gustavia.  The  island  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  and  deeply  indented  by  numer- 
ous small  sandy  bays,  separated  by  bold  and  steep 
rocky  acclivities,  of  moderate  height.  In  the  interior 
it  is  hilly,  but  its  loftiest  elevations  are  less  than  1000 
feet.  In  most  parts  it  is  barren  and  sterile,  but  has 
numerous  well-cultivated  valleys.  It  produces  all  the 
staples  of  the  West  Indies  —  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, etc.,  and  also  lignum  vitaj  and  iron-wood.  Its 
only  exports  are  cattle  and  some  salt.  Water  is  scarce, 
and  the  inhabitants  depend  for  supply  on  the  rains. 
The  only  harbor  is  La  Carenage,  a  safe  and  commodi- 
ous one,  and  much  frequented.  It  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  Close  by  is  Gustavia,  the  principal 
town,  a  thriving  place.  —  For  articles  on  British  Eman- 
cipation, British  Colonies,  etc.,  see  Eclectic  Review 
(4th  series),  iv.,  ix.  ;  Christian  Quarterly  Spectator,  x.  ; 
FRASEB'S  Magazine,  viii.  ;  Edinburgh  Rev.,  xix.,  xli., 
xlv.,  xl.  ;  Quarterly  Rev.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.  (SOUTHEY), 
xlv.  ;  Westminster  Review,  i.  ;  BLACKWOOD'S  Mag., 
xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.,  Ixiii. 

Whalebone,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  horn, 
adhering  in  thin  parallel  laminae  to  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  whale.  These  vary  in  size  from  three  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  ;  the  breadth  of  the  largest  at  the  thick 
end,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a 
foot.  They  are  extremely  elastic.  All  above  six  feet 
in  length  is  called  size  bone.  This  article  was  first 
known  in  England  about  the  year  1693.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  remark,  as  evincing  the  ignorance  that 
at  one  time  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  whale,  that,  by 
an  old  English  feudal  law,  the  tail  of  all  whales  belong- 
ed to  the  queen,  as  a  perquisite,  to  furnish  her  majes- 
ty's wardrobe  with  whalebone  !  —  BLACKSTONE,  vol.  i. 
p.  233.  The  import  of  whalebone  into  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been  as  follows  : 


Pounds. 

1847 3,311, oSO 

1843  2,003,000 

1S41)  2,281,101 

I860 2,8;»9,20() 

1851 3,616,500 


Pounds. 

1852 1,259,!»00 

1853 5,652,300 

1854 3,445,200 

1855 2,797,500 

1856 2,387,400 


— See  WHALE-FISHERIES.     Whalebone  first  became 
in  use  in  Europe  in  the  17th  century. — See  p.  390. 

Whale-fishery. —  Whale  (Common),  the  Balcena 
mysticetus  of  Linnaeus,  a  marine  animal  of  the  cetaceous 
species,  and  the  largest  of  all  those  with  which  men 
are  acquainted.  The  whale  has,  it  is  affirmed,  been 
found  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length ;  but  this 
is  most  probably  an  exaggeration.  In  the  Northern 


skin,  with  a  layer  of  fat  or  blubber,  which  in  a  large 
fish  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  In  young 
whales  this  fatty  matter  resembles  hog's  lard,  but  in 
old  ones  it  is  of  a  reddish  color.  This  is  the  valuable 
part  of  the  whale,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it  has 
prompted  man  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this  mighty 
animal.  The  blubber  yields,  by  expression,  nearly  its 
own  weight  of  a  thick,  viscid  oil  (train  oil).  The  com- 
mon whale  is  now  rarely  found,  except  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  met  with  on  our  coasts.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  common  whale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fishery  is  carried  on,  in  Mr.  JOHN  LAIXG'S  Voyage  to 
Spitzbergen,  one  of  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best  of 
the  innumerable  books  published  on  this  hackneyed 
subject. 

1.  The  Sperm  Whale  (the  Cachalot  or  Physeter  vwc- 
rocephalus). — The  principal  species  are  the  black-head- 
ed with  a  dorsal  (in,  and  the  round-headed  without  a 
fin  on  the  back,  and  with  fistula  in  the  snout.  This 
whale  is  known  at  a  distance  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
"spoutings"  or  "blows."  He  can  be  easily  detected 
by  whalemen,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  company  with 
other  species  of  whales.  He  blows  the  water  or  vapor 
from  his  nostrils  in  a  single  column,  to  the  height,  per- 
haps, of  twelve  feet,  inclining  in  a  forward  direction,  in 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and 
visible  for  several  miles.  There  is  also  a  wonderful 
regularity  as  to  time  in  which  he  "blows,"  perhaps 
once  in  ten  minutes.  He  remains  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes,  and  under  wa- 
ter about  the  same  time.  Unless  the  whale  is  fright- 
ened, whalemen  make  quite  correct  calculation  as  to 
the  chances  of  overtaking  him,  or  meeting  him,  or  whi'ii 
he  will  rise  to  the  surface  after  he  has  "  turned  flukes." 
When  the  sperm  whale  is  near  he  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  his  head,  unlike  any  other  va- 
riety of  whale.  Its  head  is  enormous  in  bulk,  being 
fully  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  its 
body,  and  it  ends  like  an  abrupt  and  steep  promonto- 
ry, and  so  hard  for  several  feet  from  its  front,  that  it  is 
quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  iron  to  enter  it ; 
as  impervious,  indeed,  to  a  harpoon  as  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Besides,  the  sperm  whale  has  a  hump  on  his  back, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  others.  This  hump  is 
farther  forward  than  the  hump  on  the  finback  whale. 
Sperm  whales  have  been  captured  from  seventy  to  nine- 
ty feet  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  in 
circumference  round  the  largest  part  of  their  bodies. 
It  is  supposed  by  whalemen,  from  their  appearance, 
that  they  live,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  to  a  great  age. 
One  writer  on  this  subject  thought  that  the  sperm  whale 
would  attain  the  age  of  many  hundred  years,  and  even 
to  a  thousand  years.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, because  there  are  no  dates  or  facts  upon  which  to 
found  a  correct  opinion. 

It  is  supposed,  that  as  the  sperm  whale  advances  in 
age,  his  head  not  only  retains  its  ordinary  proportions, 
and  to  appearance  becomes  enlarged,  but  the  truth  is, 
the  other  parts  of  his  body,  especially  his  extremities, 
do  actually  diminish  in  bulk  and  circumference.  In 
some  instances  more  oil  has  been  taken  out  of  the  head 
of  a  sperm  whale  than  from  the  other  part  of  his  body. 
The  principal  food  of  the  sperm  whale  is  "  squid,"  a 
molluscous  animal.  "This  is  an  animal  of  so  curious 
an  order  as  to  merit  a  word  of  special  notice.  The 
principal  peculiarity  of  this  molluscous  tribe  is  the  pos- 
session of  powerful  tentacula  or  arms,  ranged  round 
the  mouth,  and  provided  with  suckers,  which  give  them 
the  power  of  adhering  to  rocks,  or  any  other  substan- 
ces, with  surprising  tenacity.  Some  of  this  tribe  at- 
tain to  a  great  size,  and,  as  large  as  the  whale  is.  will 


seas  it  is  at  present  seldom  found  above  sixty  feet  long :  j  furnish  it  with  no  contemptible  mouthful.     In  the  gul- 
being,  however,  generally  killed  before  it  arrives  at  its    let  of  one  sperm  whale  an  arm  or  tentaculum  of  a  sea- 
full  growth,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  animal  may  not    squid  was  found  measuring  nearly  twenty-seven  feet 
formerly  have  attained  to  a  much  larger  size.     The    long."      Whalemen  frequently  discover  large  masse 
bodies  of  whales  are  covered,  immediately  under  the  i  or  junks  of  squid  floating  about,  probably  torn  in  pieces 
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by  whales  in  their  search  after  food.  The  flesh  of  the 
squid  is  soft,  without  bones,  and  somewhat  transpar- 
ent, like  the  common  sun-fish  seen  on  our  shores.  It 
is  said  that  squid  have  been  seen  as  large  as  an  ordina- 
ry whale.  This  food  for  the  sperm  whale  is  found  in 
great  uliundancu  in  the  Pacific  seas. 

2.  The,  Rlijht  Whale. — The  whale  having  this  gener- 
al cognomen  belongs  to  the  species  of  JJalcena  mystice- 
tus.     There  are  several  varieties  included  in  this  spe- 
cies, as  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  and  which  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  whalemen  both  in  regard  to  some  extern- 
al peculiarity  as  well  as  the  different  localities  where 
thej'  are  usually  found.     The  right  whale  differs  from 
the  sperm  in  the  following  particulars:    His  head  is 
sharper,  more  pointed — he  has  no  "  hump"  on  his  back 
— the  column  of  water  which  he  throws  up  when  he 
"  blows"  is  divided  like  the  tines  of  a  fork,  and  it  rises 
from  his  breathing-boles  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet.     The  right  whale  furnishes 
the  bone  (baleen")  so  much  in  common  use,  and  called 
"  whalebone."    This  bone  is  taken  from  the  mouth  and 
upper  jaw  of  the  whale,  and  is  set  along  laterally  in 
the  most  exact  order  several  inches  apart,  decreasing 
in  length  from  the  centre  of  his  mouth,  or  the  arch  of 
his  palate,  and  becoming  shorter  farther  back ;  while 
toward  the  lips  the  bone  tapers  away  into  mere  bris- 
tles, forming  a  loose  hanging  fringe  or  border.     At  the 
bottom  of  this  row  of  bone,  where  it  penetrates  the  gum, 
and  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  downward,  we  find 
a  material  that  resembles  coarse  hair,  entwining  and 
interlacing  the  bone,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  net- 
work, and  so  thick,  that  when  the  whale  closes  his  lips 
to  press  out  the  water  the  smallest  kind  of  fish  are 
caught  in  the  meshes,  and  are  unable  to  escape.     In- 
deed, the  edges  of  the  bones  or  slabs,  as  they  might  be 
termed,  are  fringed  with  this  coarse  hair,  and  it  ex- 
tends to  their  extremities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  rough 
state  when  landed  from  whale  ships.     The  length  of 
the  "bones  or  slabs  (average  eight  feet,  longest  fourteen 
feet)  vary,  in  a  great  measure,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fish,  though  some  varieties  of  this  species  have  larger 
and  better  bone  than  others.     The  value  of  the  bone  is 
enhanced,  as  a  general  thing,  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  principal  food  of  the  right  whale  is  a  very  small 
red  fish,  called  "  brit."     Immense  shoals  of  these  fish 
are  seen  on  whale  grounds,  and  the  water  to  a  great 
distance,  even  for  miles,  becomes  colored  with  them. 

The  right  whale  does  not  fight  or  contend  with  his 
mouth  or  head,  as  the  sperm  whale  does,  but  his  means 
of  attack  and  defense  are  chiefly  in  his  enormous  flukes. 
He  will,  however,  when  struck,  "root  around,"  as 
whalemen  say,  and  not  unfrequently  in  this  manner 
upset  a  boat.  This  kind  of  whale,  and  other  varieties 
distinguished  by  the  baleen  or  bone,  have  no  regular 
time  for  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  water  after 
they  "  breach,"  nor  in  remaining  under  water  after 
they  "  turn  flukes."  The  length  of  a  large  right  whale 
is  about  eighty  feet,  and  some  have  yielded  their  captors 
250  to  800  barrels  of  oil.  Such  a  whale  would  perhaps 
weigh  not  far  from  eighty  tons.  The  oil  of  this  species 
of  whale  is  less  valuable  than  the  sperm.  The  whale- 
bone, which  now  has  an  advanced  price  in  the  market 
far  beyond  any  previous  value  attached  to  it,  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  the  whale  about  in  proportion  of 
1000  pounds  to  100  barrels  of  oil. 

3.  The  Finback  Whale. — This  is  a  smooth,  slim  fish 
— smaller  usually  than  a  right  whale.     He  is  found  in 
nearly  all  latitudes.     He  has  a  "  hump"  on  his  back, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  the  right  whale.     His 
head  and  mouth  are  of  the  same  construction.     This 
whale  is  known  by  whalemen,  when  seen  at  a  suitable 
distance,  by  his  "  blows."     The  column  of  vapor  risee 
in  a  single  stream,  in  a  vertical  or  perpendicular  di- 
rection.    This  fish  is  termed  Finback,  on  account  of  a 
fin  on  his  back,  differing  in  this  particular  from  all  oth- 
er species  of  whale.     The  oil  obtained  from  him  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  right-whale  oil. 


4.  Bowhead  Whale. — This  whale  is  smooth  all  over, 
having  no  "bonnet  on  his  head,"  as  whalemen  say, 
and  as  right  whales  have.  Their  heads  dilli:r  in  shape 
somewhat  from  other  whales,  and  hence  the  name  how- 
head  given  to  them.  This  species  of  whale,  so  far  as 
known,  have  never  been  found  except  in  the  Ochotsk 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Greenland  whale,  and  also 
the  species  called  the  great  Jiorqual,  are  doubtless  in- 
cluded in  the  name  which  our  whalemen  give  to  the 
Bowhead.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
whale  tribe,  and  different  names  arc  attached  to  them, 
such  as  the  "  Scragg,"  the  "  Humpback,"  etc. ;  but  the 
foregoing  are  all  the  kinds  whether  of  interest  or  profit 
to  whalemen. — Bee.  LEWIS  HOLMES. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  contend- 
ed, that  the  Norwegians  occasionally  captured  the 
whale  before  any  other  European  nation  engaged  in 
so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise.  But  the  earlv 
efforts  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  conducted  on  any 
systematic  plan,  and  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 
same  point  of  view  as  the  fishing  expeditions  of  the 
Esquimaux.  The  Biscayans  were  certainly  the  first 
people  who  prosecuted  the  whale-fishery  as  a  regular 
commercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on  with  vigor 
and  success  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In 
3388,  Edward  III.  relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puyanne  a 
duty  of  £ti  sterling  a  whale,  laid  on  those  brought  into 
the  port  of  Biarritz,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  he  had  incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  service  of  his  majesty.  This  fact  proves  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  fishery  carried  on  from  Biarritz 
at  the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able indeed  ;  and  it  was  also  prosecuted  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  from  Cibourre,  Vieux  Boucan,  and  subse- 
quently from  Rochelle  and  other  places. — See  Mtmoire 
sur  VAntiquite  de  la  Peche  de  la  Ealeine,  by  NOEL,  12mo. 
Paris,  171)5.  The  whales  captured  by  the  Biscayuns 
were  not  so  large  as  those  that  are  taken  in  the  Polar 
seas,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  south- 
ward in  pursuit  of  herrings.  They  were  not  verv  pro- 
ductive of  oil,  but  their  flesh  was  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  whalebone  was  applied  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  and  brought  a  very  high  price.  This 
branch  of  industry  ceased  long  since,  and  from  the 
same  cause  that  has  occasioned  the  cessation  of  the 
whale-fishery  in  many  other  places — the  want  of  fish. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  whales,  from  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  in  coming 
southward,  no  longer  left  the  Icy  Sea,  or  that  the  breed 
had  been  nearly  destroyed,  certain  it  is,  that  they  grad- 
ually became  less  numerous  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
at  length  ceased  almost  entirely  to  frequent  that  sea ; 
and  the  fishers  being  obliged  to  pursue  their  prey  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
the  French  fishery  rapidly  fell  off. 

The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  passage 
through  it  to  India,  though  they  failed  of  their  main 
object,  laid  open  the  haunts  of  the  whale.  The  com- 
panions of  Barentz,  who  discovered  Spitsbergen  in 
1596,  and  of  Hudson,  who  soon  after  explored  the  same 
seas,  represented  to  their  countrymen  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  whales  with  which  they  were  crowded.  Vessels 
were  in  consequence  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale- 
fishery  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  harpooners  and 
a  part  of  the  crew  being  Biscayans.  They  did  not, 
however,  confine  their  efforts  to  a  fair  competition  with 
each  other  as  fishers.  The  Muscovy  Company  obtain- 
ed a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  the  ships  of  all  other 
nations  from  fishing  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  on 
pretext  of  its  having  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Barentz,  and  not  Sir  Hugh,  was  its  original  discoverer; 
though,  supposing  that  the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  the 
attempt  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  surrounding 
seas,  on  such  a  ground,  was  not  one  that  could  be  tol- 
erated. The  Dutch,  who  were  at  the  time  prompt  to 
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embark  in  every  commercial  pursuit  that  gave  &ny 
hopes  of  success,  eagerly  entered  on  this  new  career, 
and  sent  out  ships  rilled  equally  for  the  purposes  of 
fishing  and  of  defense  against  the  attacks  of  others. 
The  Muscovy  Company  having  attempted  to  vindicate 
its  pretensions  by  force,  several  encounters  took  place 
between  thair  ships  and  those  of  the  Dutch.  The  con- 
viction at  length  became  general  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  all  parties  in  the  Northern  seas ;  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  chance  of  coming  into  collision  with 
each  other,  they  parceled  Spitzbergen  and  the  adjacent 
ocean  into  districts,  which  were  respectively  assigned 
to  the  English,  Dutch,  Hamburgers,  French,  Danes,  etc. 

The  Dutch,  being  thus  left  to  prosecute  the  fishery 
without  having  their  attention  diverted  by  hostile  at- 
tacks, speedily  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
their  competitors.  When  the  Europeans  first  began  to 
prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  whales 
were  every  where  found  in  vast  numbers.  Ignorant 
of  the  strength  and  stratagems  of  the  formidable  foe  by 
whom  they  were  now  assailed,  instead  of  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  fear,  they  surrounded  the  ships  an  1 
crowded  all  the  bays.  Their  capture  was  in  conse- 
quence a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  many  were  kill- 
ed which  it  was  afterward  necessary  to  abandon,  from 
the  ships  being  already  full.  While  fish  were  thus 
easilv  obtained,  it  was  the  practice  to  boil  the  blubber 
on  shore  in  the  North,  and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil 
and  whalebone.  And  perhaps  nothing  can  give  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
Dutch  fishery  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  than 
the  fact  that  they  constructed  a  considerable  village, 
the  houses  of  which  were  all  previously  prepared  in 
Holland,  on  the  Isle  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Smwenberg  (from  smeeren,  to  melt,  and 
berg,  a  mountain).  This  was  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
the  Dutch  whale  ships,  and  was  amply  provided  with 
boilers,  tanks,  and  every  sort  of  apparatus  required  for 
preparing  the  oil  and  the  bone.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  whale  fleets  were  attended  with  a  number  of  pro- 
vision ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  landed  at  Smcc- 
renberg ;  which  abounded  during  the  bus}'  season  with 
well-furnished  shops,  good  inns,  etc. ;  so  that  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  Amsterdam  were 
found  within  about  eleven  degrees  of  the  Pole !  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  the  sailors  and  others  were 
every  morning  supplied  with  what  a  Dutchman  re- 
gards as  a  very  great  luxury — hot  rolls  for  breakfast. 
Batavia  and  Smeerenberg  were  founded  nearly  at  the 
same  period,  and  it  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubt- 
ed whether  the  latter  was  not  the  more  important  estab- 
lishment.— DE  RESTE,  Histoire  des  Peches. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery, 
the  quantity  of  oil  made  in  the  North  was  so  great  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  home  by  the  whale  ships ;  and 
every  year  vessels  were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in 
importing  the  produce  of  the  fishery.  But  the  same 
cause  that  had  destroyed  the  fishery  of  the  Biscayans, 
ruined  that  which  was  carried  on  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Spitzbergen.  Whales  became  gradu- 
ally less  common,  and  more  and  more  timid  and  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  They  retreated  first  to  the  open  seas, 
and  then  to  the  great  banks  of  ice  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland.  When  the  site  of  the  fishery  had  been 
thus  removed  to  a  very  great  distance  from  Spitzher- 
gen,  it  was  found  most  economical  to  send  the  blubber 
direct  to  Holland.  Smeerenberg  was  in  consequence 
totally  deserted,  and  its  position  is  now  with  difficulty 
discoverable. 

But  though  very  extensive,  the  Dutch  whale-fishery 
was  not,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
rery  profitable.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  right  to  carry  it  on  having  been  conceded,  in  1614, 
to  an  exclusive  company.  The  expense  inseparable 
from  such  great  associations,  the  wastefulness  and  un- 
faithfulness of  their  servants,  who  were  much  more  in- 


tent upon  advancing  their  own  interests  than  those  of 
the  company,  increased  the  outlays  so  much,  that  the 
returns,  great  as  they  were,  proved  little  more  than 
adequate  to  defray  them,  and  the  fishery  was  confined 
within  far  narrower  limits  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
reached. ,  But  after  various  prolongations  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  first  company,  and  the  formation  of  some  new 
ones,  the  trade  was  finally  thrown  open  in  1042.  The 
effects  of  this  measure  were  most  salutary,  and  afford 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  to  be  met  with  of 
the  advantages  of  free  competition.  Within  a  few 
years  the  fishery  was  vastly  extended;  and  though  it 
became  progressively  more  and  more  difficult  from  the 
growing  scarcity  of  fish,  it  proved,  notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  more  profitable  to  the  private  ad- 
venturers than  it  had  ever  been  to  the  company,  and 
continued  for  above  a  century  to  be  prosecuted  with 
equal  energy  and  success.  The  famous  John  do  Witt 
has  alluded  as  follows  to  this  change  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  trade : 

"In  this  respect,"  says  he,  "it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  authorized  Greenland  Company  made  heretofore  lit- 
tle profit  by  their  fishery,  because  of  the  great  charge  of  set- 
ting out  their  ships;  and  that  the  train  oil,  blubber,  and 
whale  fins  were  not  well  made,  handled,  or  cured;  and  be- 
ing brought  hither  and  put  into  warehouses,  were  not  sold 
soon  enough,  nor  to  the  company's  best  advantage.  Where- 
as, now  that  every  one  equips  their  vessels  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  follow  their  fishing  diligently,  and  manage  all  careful- 
ly, the  blubber,  train  oil,  and  whale  fins  arc  employed  for  so 
many  nses  in  several  countries,  that  they  can  sell  them  with 
that  conveniency,  that  though  there  arc  now  fifteen  ships  for 
one  that  formerly  sailed  out  of  Holland  on  that  account,  and 
consequently  each  of  them  could  not  take  BO  many  whaK-s  as 
heretofore,  and  notwithstanding  the  new  prohibition  of  France 
and  other  countries  to  import  these  commodities,  and  though 
there  is  greater  plenty  of  them  imported  by  our  fishers — yet 
tho^e  commodities  are  so  much  raised  in  the  value  above  what 
they  were  while  there  was  a  company,  that  the  common  in- 
habitants do  exercise  that  fishery  with  profit,  to  the  much 
greater  benefit  of  our  country  than  when  it  was  (under  the 
management  of  a  company)  carried  on  but  by  a  few." — True 
Interest  of  Holland,  p.  63,  8vo  ed.  London,  1T46. 

Whsn  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  toward  the  year 
1680,  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  employed  about  260  ships 
and  14,000  sailors. 

The  English  whale-fishery,  like  that  of  Holland,  was 
originally  carried  on  by  an  exclusive  association.  The 
Muscovy  Company  was,  indeed,  speedily  driven  from 
the  field  ;  but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  others 
that  did  not  prove  more  fortunate.  In  1725  the  South 
Sea  Company  embarked  largely  in  the  trade,  and  pros- 
ecuted it  for  eight  years;  at  the  end  of  which,  having 
lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  But  the  Legislature, 
having  resolved  to  support  the  trade,  granted,  in  1732, 
a  bounty  of  20s.  a  ton  to  even-  ship  of  more  than  200 
tons  burden  engaged  in  it ;  but  this  premium  being  in- 
sufficient, it  was  raised,  in  1749,  to  40;.  a  ton,  when  a 
number  of  ships  were  fitted  out,  as  much  certainly  in 
the  intention  of  catching  the  bounty  as  of  catching  fish. 
Deceived  by  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  fishery, 
Parliament  imagined  that  it  was  firmly  established, 
and  in  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30s.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  reduction  showed  the  factitious  nature  of 
the  trade,  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  oil*  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  from  105  to  3J !  To 
arrest  this  alarming  decline,  the  bounty  was  raised  to 
its  old  level  in  1781,  and  of  course  the  trade  was  soon 
restored  to  its  previous  state  of  apparent  prosperity. 
The  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American  war  reduced 
the  Dutch  fishery  to  less  than  half  its  previous  amount, 
and  gave  a  proportional  extension  to  that  of  England. 
The  bounty,  which  had  in  consequence  become^  very 
heavy,  was  reduced,  in  1787,  to  30.*.  a  ton;  in  1792  it 
was  further  reduced  to  25s. ;  and  in  1795  it  was  reduced 
to  205.,  at  which  sum  it  continued  till  1824,  when  it 
ceased. 

It  appears  from  accounts  given  in  MACPHBRSON'S 
Annals  of  Commerce  (vol.  iii.  and  iv.),  that  the  total 
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bounties  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wlialr-fish- 
ery,  in  tlie  interval  between  1750  and  1788,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £1,577,935.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
official  account  which  follows,  that  there  are  no  mentis 
tf.furnubtng  any  accurate  account  of  the  sums  paid  as 
bounties  l>y  Great  Britain  from  the  year  178!>  to  1813, 
inclusive;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly  cer- 
tain that  the  total  bounties  paid  during  the  period  from 
178H  to  1824  considerably  exceeded  £1,000,000. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TIIK  N'TTMKER  OF  SHIPS  ANNUALLY  FITTED 
OUT  IN  (•UKAT  HltlTAIN  FOR  TUB  NORTHERN  \\IIALF.FIRII- 
KRV,  OF  THE  TONNAGE  AND  CHEWS  OF  i-ucu  SHIPS,  AND  or 

TIIK  BOUNTIES  PAID  ON  THEIB  ACCOUNT,  FROM  178J  TO  1814. 

Shij.s.          Tons.          Mm.                      HountuiH  {mill. 

1789 

161 

4(i,{>99 

ITM 

111! 

33^232 

4482 

1791 

tie 

33,10(5 

4520 

17  2 

93 

i'6  T83 

4067 

1793 

83 

28487 

3210 

1794 
17C5 
17  6 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 

60 
44 
51 
60 
66 
67 
61 
64 

16,3f-6 
11,748 
13,833 
16,371 
18,754 
19360 
17,72) 
18  568 

1601 
1910 
2265 
2033 
£633 

•_M5  ) 
f544 

The  documents  from 
which    the    amount  of 
hounties    paid    in    the 
years  1789  to  1806  could 
be  shown,  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  fire  at  the  Lon- 
don custom-house. 

18')2 

79 

28,5;!9 

31  9 

1803 

95 

28,608 

;iS06 

18  '4 

92 

18.034 

35  7 

1805 

91 

27,570 

3636 

IS  6 

91 

27,607 

3715 

to    V 

\o  accounts  for  these  years. 

18:3) 

£         i.  d. 

18  4 

112 

36,576 

47f8 

43.7P9  11  0 

We  have  already  noticed  several  changes  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  whale-fishery  has  been  carried  on 
at  different  periods;  and  within  these  few  years  others 
of  the  same  kind  have  taken  place.  The  Dutch  fishers 
first  began  to  frequent  Uavis's  Straits  in  1719  ;  and  as 
the  whales  had  not  hitherto  been  pursued  into  this  vast 
recess,  the}'  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the 
seas  round  Spitzbergen.  From  about  this  period  it  was 
usually  resorted  to  by  about  three-tenths  of  the  Dutch 
ships.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Davis's  Straits  began  to  be  frequented  by  English 
•whalers;  and  down  to  1820,  when  Captain  Scoresby 
published  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  whale- 
fishery,  that  carried  on  in  the  Greenland  seas  was  by 
far  the  most  considerable.  But  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  account,  that  from  1826  down  to  1837  the 
Greenland  seas  were  nearly  abandoned.  This  was 
principally  a  consequence  of  the  greater  abundance  of 
whales  in  Davis's  Straits,  but  it  was  also  in  part  owing 
to  the  various  discoveries  made  by  the  expeditions  fit- 
ted out  by  government  for  exploring  the  seas  and  in- 
lets to  the  westward  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay 
having  made  the  fishers  acquainted  with  several  new 
and  advantageous  situations  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  Since  1837,  however,  the  few  ships  that 
have  been  sent  out  have  gone  mostly  to  the  Greenland 
seas.  The  sea  in  Davis's  Straits  is  less  incommoded 
with  field-ice  than  the  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  seas, 
but  it  abounds  with  icebergs;  and  the  fishery,  when 
carried  on  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound,  is  more 
dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
attempted.  The  subjoined  table  shows  how  rapidly 
the  Northern  fishery  declined  down  to  1842,  from  which 
period  it  continued  nearly  stationary  down  to  1846, 
when  it  revived  a  little.  During  the  last  three  years 
there  have  sailed  for  the  Northern  fishery — 

1850 4fi  ships 11, ICO  tons. 

1S51  47     "      11,1)35    " 

1852 49     "      13,467    " 

It  should,  ho-.vever,  be  observed  that  the  fishery  is 
rather  for  seals  than  for  whales ;  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uce obtained  from  the  former  considerably  exceeding 
the  value  of  that  obtained  from  the  latter. 

During  1852  England  imported  5519  tons  spermaceti 
oil,  which  were  almost  wholly  retained  for  consump- 


tion.    Din-ing  the  same  year  the  imports  and  exports 
of  train  oil  were,  respectively,  14,:"y(JO  and  27.07  ton.-. 

The  import  duties  that  in  various  countries  have 
been  placed  upon  whale  oil,  the  product  of  foreign  li-li- 
eries,  have  operated  against  the  whale-fUbeiy.  'I  his 
may  l>e  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  du- 
ties now  (1857)  in  force  in  the  principal  maritime  coun- 
tries : 

Belgium $2  27  per  hectolitre  of  20}  gallons. 

Brazil 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(Jhina 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

France $10  37  p«r  220  pounds. 

Great  Britain ....   Free. 

Hanse  Towns |  to  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Holland Free. 

Kussia f>'>±  cents  per  pood  of  G6  pounds. 

Spain 33  cents  per  arroba  of  4-245  gallons. 

Sweden 5  cents  per  lispund  of  18  2-3  pounds. 

United  States Free. 

Southern  Whale-fishery. — This  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct branches;  viz.,  1st,  the  catch  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  which  furnishes  the  valuable  substance  called 
spermaceti  (see  the  term) ;  2d,  that  of  the  common 
black  whale  of  the  Southern  seas ;  and,  3d,  that  of  the 
sea-elephant,  or  Southern  walrus.  The  spermaceti 
whale  (l&yseter  macrocephalus)  is  found  in  all  tropical 
climates,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  adjoining  seas.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a  ship  employed  in  this  department  of  the 
fishery  is  about  three  years.  The  common  black  whale 
of  the  Southern  seas  (Phyteter  microps)  is  met  with  in 
various  places,  but  principally  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  of 
the  bays  in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
etc.  Sea-elephants  (intermediate  between  the  walrus 
of  the  Northern  seas  and  the  seal)  are  principally  met 
with  in  the  seas  round  the  islands  of  Desolation,  South 
Georgia,  and  South  Shetland,  the  coast  of  California, 
etc.  Vast  numbers  of  these  animals  are  annually  cap- 
tured ;  vessels  frequently  load  entirely  with  them  ;  and 
they  are  believed  to  furnish  more  oil  than  the  common 
South  Sea  whale.  The  t>il  of  the  black  w  hale  and  that 
of  the  sea-elephant  are  both  known  in  the  market  by 
the  name  of  Southern  oil,  and  they  are  so  very  similar 
that  those  most  versed  in  the  trade  can  with  difficulty 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Hence  ships  com- 
monly engage  indifferently  in  either  fishing,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  usual  duration  of  the  voyage  of  a 
ship  from  England  in  either  of  the  last  two  depart- 
ments, or  in  the  two  combined,  varies  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months. 

The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
English  to  any  extent  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war  ;  and  as  the  Americans  had  already  en- 
tered on  it  with  vigor  and  success,  four  American  har- 
pooners  were  sent  out  in  each  vessel.  In  1791  seven- 
ty-five whale  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  South  Sea ; 
but  the  number  has  not  been  so  great  since,  and  lat- 
terly it  has  been  unprosperous  and  declining,  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  the  competition  of  the  colonists  in 
Australia,  who  are  incomparably  better  situated  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  partly 
of  that  of  the  Americans.  The  Macrocephalus,  or 
spermaceti  whale,  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Spice  Islands  ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
entered  into  some  details  to  show  that  the  fishery  car- 
ried on  there  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  spice 
trade.  Unluckily,  however,  the  statements  on  which 
Mr.  Crawfurd  founded  his  comparisons  were  entirely 
erroneous,  neither  the  ships  nor  the  men  employed 
amounting  to  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of 
what  he  represented.  We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 
Southern  whale-fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain 
since  1819,  exhibiting  the  total  number  of  ships  an- 
nually absent  from  Great  Britain  on  whaling  expedi- 
tions ;  the  total  number  of  ships  that  annual!}'  return- 
ed to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  annual  imports  of  sperm 
and  common  oil,  with  the  prices  of  each  : 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  SOTJTIIEUN  WHALE-FISHERY  CAEEIED  ON  PEOM  GEEAT  BRITAIN  BINOK  1S19;  EXHIBITING  THE  TOTAL 
NUMBER  OF  SHIPS  ANNUALLY  AWSEST  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  WHALING  EXPEDITIONS  ;  THE:  TOTAL  Ni  MISER  OF  SHIPS 

THAT    ANNUALLY   RETURNED   TO    GREAT   BBITAIN  ;    ANW   THE   ANNUAL   IMPOSTS   OF    t-PEBM    AND  COMMON   Oil..   \\IIH   TUB 
PRICES  OF    EACH. 


Years. 

Ships 
nt  Sea. 

Ships 
returned. 

Sperm  Oil  imported. 

Common  oil 

Price  of 
Sperm 
Oil 
per  Tun. 

oil 
per  Tnn. 

Total  Value 

uflmiii.it*. 

1819            

11-2 
1:7 
123 
118 

1^14 
96 
83 
78 
80 
83 
92 
104 
103 
106 
110 
99 
89 
82 
86 
84 
77 
72 
67 
59 

40 
39 
53 
41 

67 
4-2 
32 
38 
29 
20 
26 
25 
27 
30 
19 
27 
33 
26 
18 
21 
22 
16 
20 
16 

British. 

(Ml  1 

6928 
4381 
568B 
4476 

3216 
4485 
4157 
5389 
5576 
8451 
4031 
5G31 
4-285 
311S 
3801 
4'259 
2249 
3310 
2027 

Tnna. 
3673 
2717 
8606 
(5011 
Colonial. 

sue 

150 
C5 

388 
334 
116 
818 

4"S 
1570 
1589 
2608 
2T10 
2260 
'2716 
2661 
2434 
1322 
1719 
1904 
873 

American. 

1713 
3-28 
117-2 

Tu 

4> 
M 

45 

19 
BritiBh. 

1788 

T42 
1104 
454 
065 
L86 
102 
410 
192 
402 
220 
149 
511 
99 
381 
20 
170 
724 
101 

at. 

96 
Gl 
10 
70 

Colonial. 

668 

618 
412 
2S9 
474 
338 
478 
904 
1462 
1785 
2245 
2894 
3137 
4180 
4223 
7904 
6315 
6270 
5433 
3317 

£ 

86 

71 
60 
54 

45 

40 
4^ 
55 
70 
79 
74 
7-2 
75 
61 
62 
(i:, 
75 
80 
84 
84 
!I5 
104 
98 
80 

£ 
33 

•2r, 
19 
22 

21 
22 
3;) 
34 
-27 
25 
•27 
43 
43 
23 
25 
23 
23 
32 
35 
25 
25 
25 
31 
40 

£ 

i!l->  4:;  ' 

1820       

1§21            

300,190 

866,984 

883,6  c, 
273,040 
266,488 
359,827 
367.453 
275,078 
408,089 
39-2.049 
634.747 
.}'.K  :HM 
437,283 
496.1)44 

i^s.:n;  » 
6.17.11  s 
646,576 
721,840 
691,880 
687,642 
Oss  4-ir, 
364.680 

182'             

1823*           

18-'4          

1825  

1826f-  

1827  

1828  

1S2<)     

1830  

1831  

1832  

1833  

1834  

1835     

1836       

1837  

1838  

1839  

1840  

1841     

1842  

*  The  ships  for  this  and  the  succeeding  years,  as  for  the  previous  ones,  do  not  include  colonial  ships,  but  those  from  Brit- 
ain only.  "t  From  this  year  commenced  the  imperial  measure. 


But  since  then  the  fishery  has  rapidly  declined,  and 
is  now  quite  insignificant.  This  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  ships  and  their  tonnage  cleared 
out  for  the  Southern  whale-fishery,  viz. : 


1850, 
1851 , 
1852. 


8  ships 2316  tons. 

5  "  1905  " 

4  "  .    ..  1503  " 


French  }V hale- fishery. — France,  which  preceded  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  the  whale-fishery,  can  hard- 
ly be  said,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  had  much 
share  in  it.  In  178-4  Louis  XVI.  endeavored  to  revive 
the  fishery.  With  this  view  he  fitted  out  six  ships  at 
Dunkirk  on  his  own  account,  which  were  furnished 
with  harpooners  and  a  number  of  experienced  seamen 
brought  at  a  great  expense  from  Nantucket.  The  ad- 
venture was  more  successful  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  considering  the  auspices  under  which 
it  was  carried  on.  Several  private  individuals  follow- 
ed the  example  of  his  majesty,  and  in  1790  France  had 
about  forty  ships  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  Rev- 
olutionary war  destroyed  every  vestige  of  this  rising 
trade.  But  since  the  peace,  government  has  made 
great  efforts  for  its  renewal ;  and  at  present  high  boun- 
ties are  granted  to  all  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  whale- 
fisheries,  but  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  sperm 
fishery.  These,  however,  have  not  been  so  successful 
in  forcing  ships  into  this  trade  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated ;  for  it  appears  from  the  official  accounts  that 
in  1852  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  ships  cleared  out 
for  the  whale-fishery  amounted  to  only  2306  tons. — 
Administration des  Douanes,  1852,  p.  460 ;  M'CULLOCH'S 
Diet. 

American  Whale-fishery. — For  a  lengthened  period 
the  Americans  have  prosecuted  the  whale-fishery  with 
greater  vigor  and  success  than,  perhaps,  any  other  peo- 
ple. They  commenced  it  in  1690,  and  for  about  fifty 
years  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish  on  their  own 
shores.  But  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  the 
American  navigators  entered  with  extraordinary  ardor 
into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern oceans.  From  1778  to  1785  Massachusetts  employ- 
ed annually  183  vessels,  carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the 
former;  and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,026  tons,  in  the 
latter.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American 
affairs  in  1774,  adverted  to  this  wonderful  display  of 
daring  enterprise  as  follows  :  "  As  to  the  wealth,"  said 
he,  "which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by 
their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at 


your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of 
value,  for  they  seemed  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet 
the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has 
been  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir,  what 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts, 
and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England 
people  carry  on  the  whale-fishery.  While  we  follow 
them  among  the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  be- 
hold them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits ;  while  we  are 
looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  po- 
lar cold — that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 
under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Isl- 
and, which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  romantic  an  ob- 
ject for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage 
and  resting-place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is 
the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.  We  learn  that 
while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude  and 
pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Bra7.il. 
No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  with  their  fisheries ;  no  cli- 
mate that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.  Neither  the 
perseverance  of  Holland  nor  the  activity  of  France  — 
not  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise— ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pursued  by 
this  recent  people — a  people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle, 
and  not  hardened  into  manhood." 

United  States  Whale-fishery. — The  first  sperm  whale 
taken  by  the  Nantucket  whalers  was  killed  by  Chris- 
topher Ilussey.  He  was  cruising  near  the  shore  for 
"  right"  whales,  and  was  blown  off'  some  distance  from 
the  land  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  school  of  that  species  of  whale,  and  killed  one 
and  brought  it  home. 

At  what  date  this  adventure  took  place  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  not  far  from 
1712.  This  event  imparted  new  life  to  the  business, 
for  they  immediately  began  to  build  vessels  of  about 
fort}'  tons,  to  whale  out  in  the  "  deep,"  aa  it  was  then 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  "  shore  whaling."  They 
fitted  three  vessels  for  six  weeks,  carried  a  few  hogs- 
heads—  sufficient  to  contain  the  blubber  of  one  whale 
— and  tried  out  the  oil  after  they  returned  home. 

In  1715  there  were  six  vessels  engaged  in  the  whal- 
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ing  business — all  sloops,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  bur- 
den ouch,  and  which  produced  an  income  of  nearly 
$5000. — MAC  v's  Iliiitirry  «J  \nHtuck<-t. 

As  the  enterprise  increased  more  capital  was  invest- 
ed, larger  vessels  were  built,  longer  voyages  were  made, 
and  new  localities  for  whales  were  discovered. 

Fifty  years  later,  viz.,  from  1771  to  1775,  Massachu- 
setts alone  employed  annually  183  vessels  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  121  vessels  of  larger  burden  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  the  sperm-whale  fish- 
ery from  Great  Britain  was  made  in  1775.  Nine  years 
later  the  French  undertook  to  revive  the  prosecution 
<>f  this  business.  The  king,  Louis  XVI.,  fitted  out  six 
ships  himself  from  Dunkirk,  and  procured  his  experi- 
enced harpooners  from  Nantuckct.  Others  emulated 
the  example  of  that  monarch ;  so  that  before  the 
French  Revolution  that  nation  had  forty  ships  in  the 
service. 

The  Revolutionary  war  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  nearly  destroyed 
this  flourishing  branch  of  marine  enterprise  in  both 
countries.  Just  previous  to  the  war,  Massachusetts 
employed  in  this  service  300  vessels  and  4000  seamen, 
about  half  of  whom  were  from  Nantucket  alone.  Dur- 
ing that  war  fifteen  vessels  belonging  to  this  island 
were  lost  at  sea,  and  134  were  captured  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1782  — many  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  in  Nantucket, 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  other  places  on  the 
Sound — that  the  attention  of  New  Bedford  was  turned 
toward  the  whale-fishery. 

From  this  date  until  the  present  time  no  permanent 
obstruction,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  of  1812-'lo, 
has  occurred  to  impede  the  gfadual  and  increasing  in- 
terest given  to  this  enterprise,  and  which  now  assumes 
commanding  commercial  importance,  and  develops  un- 
rivaled energy  in  its  prosecution. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery  in  this  country,  as  before  reported,  is  G70. 
Number  of  ships,  358  ;  barks,  259  ;  brigs,  17  ;  schoon- 
ers, 46.  The  tonnage  may  be  put  down  at  220,000 ; 
value  of  property,  at  $100  per  ton,  $22,000,000. 

The  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  this  business,  al- 
lowing 30  for  each  ship,  24  for  a  bark,  20  for  a  brig, 
and  18  for  a  schooner,  would  be  more  than  20,000. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  whale-fishery 
of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1857  : 


Ships 
and 
Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schoon- 

Barrels 
ajMJrm. 

Barrels 
of 
Whale. 

New  Bedford  .... 

106 

2 

4S,iJ80 
5,431 

129,557 
10,722 

Dartmouth  

1 

8 

1 

'i 

350 
4,751 

45 
397 

Mattapoisett  

3 

2 

l 

3 

1,778 
325 

1,760 
80 

Holmes's  Hole..  . 
Nantucket  

2 
5 

1 

i 

'  835 

2,857 

3,876 
5,879 

Edgartown  
1'rovincetown.  .  .  . 
Orleans  

3 

2 

'i 

2 

i 

17 

880 
1,910 
108 

3,337 
2,036 

308 

1 

20 

20 

1 

346 

30 

1 

115 

2,50.) 

Boston  

2 

185 

147 

Fall  River  

1 

TOO 

800 

Providence  
Warren,  E.  L.    .. 
New  London  .  . 
Cold  Spring  .  .   .  . 
Stonington  
Greenport  

1 
3 
19 

1 
1 

'2 

i 

358 

(it;:; 
3.570 
200 

'592 

5 
5,907 
87,296 

400 
2,600 
3  2i)9 

Mystic  

3 

450 

4.900 

Sag  Harbor  
New  York  

3 
4 

i 

1,457 
I,8a6 

2flOO 
11,203 

Total  in  1857.. 
Keceipts  in  1850.  . 
"  KM.. 
"  1852.. 
"1853.. 
"1854.. 
"        "  1855.. 
"        "  1850.. 

ISO 
144 
194 
116 
200 
210 
146 
171 

9 

17 
24 
10 
11 
8 
6 
7 

29 
10 
18 
27 
29 
28 
20 
24 

77,501 
86.157 
08,536 
81,321 
88,897 
69,418 
80,286 
82,389 

225,863 
191,762 
211,915 
S-.V281 
241.389 
321,593 
176.186 
195,774 

The  IVhalemen'a  ,S'/< /;</;/«</  I.i.itt  of  New  Bedford,  has 
compiled  an  annii'il  .statement  of  the  results  of  tin- 
whale- fishery  during  the  year  18.07,  including  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  bon.-. 
current,  etc.  Tin:  number  of  American  vessel-  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery  at  present  iniltn! 
ships  and  barks,  18  brigs,  and  40  schooners,  making 
an  aggregate  of  203,148  tons.  Of  this  number  there 
•  •a  in  the  North  I'aeitic  Ocean  about  150  ships, 
which  is  a  diminution  of  30  as  compared  with  the  llc'-i 
employed  in  that  quarter  in  3850.  But  few  , 
have  been  added  to  the  whaling  fleet  during  the  past 
year,  while  several  have  been  withdrawn,  and  two 
lost — the  Newton,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  /inlinn  (!///.<•/, 
of  New  London — leaving  the  aggregate  tonnage  some 
Go'5  tons  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  by  109  ships,  whose  arrivals  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  reported,  averages  808 
barrels,  which  is  not  very  much  from  the  average  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  regard  to  the  fleet  in  the 
Okhotak  Sea,  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting — 
some  vessels  have  met  with  good  success,  while  others 
have  done  comparatively  nothing. 

The  imports  of  oil  and  bone  into  the  United  States 
in  1857  were  brought  in  by  173  ships  and  barks,  08 
brigs  and  schooners,  of  which  142  belong  to  the  seven 
ports  embraced  in  the  district  of  New  Bedford,  and  the 
remainder  to  various  ports  east  of  New  York.  We  an- 
nex a  comparison  of  the  imports  since  1850: 


Years. 

S|innn  Oil. 

Wlmln  (HI. 

Whalebone. 

'1S50   

linn-els. 

92  892 

Barrels. 
2<lO  608 

Pounds. 
2  869  200 

1851  

!)9,G91 

928  483 

s'916  500 

1852  

78,872 

S4,211 

1  25!)  900 

1853  

103  077 

260  114 

r>  (..")•'  300 

1854  

76696 

319  837 

3  445  200 

1855  

72  649 

184  015 

2  707  500 

1850... 

80  941 

197  890 

2  592  700 

1857  

78.440 

230,941 

2'05S|5SO 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  imports  of 
sperm  oil  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  fall  short  501 
barrels,  while  the  imports  of  whale  oil  are  33,051  bar- 
rels in  excess  of  1856.  The  increased  importation  of 
the  latter  during  the  year  has  arisen  chiefly  from  ship- 
ments via  Sandwich  Islands  from  vessels  which  had 
not  completed  their  voyages;  and  consequently  we 
look  for  a  diminished  import  the  present  year,  various- 
ly estimated  at  from  75,000  to  100,000  barrels.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  bone  have  also  arrived  in  the 
same  manner,  which  will  tend  still  further  to  reduce 
the  import  of  this  article  the  present  year.  The  stock 
of  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whalebone  in  importers' 
and  speculators'  hands,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  is 
given  as  follows : 


Sperm  Oil. 

VVIiulu  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

New  Bedford  

Barrels. 

•J7  440 

Bands. 
64  148 

Pounds. 

1  "5  400 

1  )artmouth  

ISO 

2  500 

2  409 

1  2<30 

20  800 

Sippican  

630 

New  London  

820 

7  463 

6  500 

2  300 

2  700 

Sag  Harbor  

2  510 

Edgartown  

1  000 

Warren  

115 

i!  ''41' 

17  800 

Boston  and  Provincetown 
Mystic  

1,450 
170 

2,255 
5  600 

5,000 

Stonington  

900 

200 

50  000 

Fultnouth  

300 

Newport  

250 

400 

Kail  River  

5S 

Beverly  

290 

20 

llulmes's  Hole  

160 

COO 

Salem  

Total  

39.3U7 

92.1!»3 

235.500 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  oil 
and  whalebone  from  the  United  States  for  two  years: 


Yean. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebono. 

1856  

Barrels. 

•".)  n.v 

Barrels. 
971 

Pounds. 

1857  

8T,281 

17.407 

'  >6L> 
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The  increased  shipments  of  oil  during  1857,  as  com- 
pared with  the  totals  for  1856,  were  less  the  result  of  an 
actual  foreign  demand  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
importers  to  sustain  the  market  here  by  reducing  the 
stock.  The  effect,  however,  was  directly  the  opposite 
of  what  had  been  anticipated,  for,  by  overstocking  the 
London  market,  prices  declined  there  very  rapidly,  and 
our  home  markets  were  left  without  the  competition 
resulting  from  a  domestic  and  foreign  demand,  and 
prices  of  oil  declined  to  a  lower  point  than  they  have 
been  since  18-J9.  The  demand  for  bone,  however,  has 
been  unusually  active,  owing  to  the  fashionable  pro- 
pensity of  the  ladies  to  "spread,"  and  the  price  of  this 
article  advanced  to  a  higher  point  in  1857  than  was 
ever  before  known. 

We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of 
sperm  oil  and  whalebone  for  seventeen  years : 


Years. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Whale  Oil. 

Whalebone. 

1841  

loo  o. 

30  £  c. 

1!)  c 

1S4! 

!4 

31f 

19| 

IviB  

73 

331 

23 

1814  

63 

34£ 

35} 

1  845    

90£ 

36  1- 

40 

184o  

S3 

89} 

33J 

18  i7  

87J 

G3} 

34 

1S43  

100^- 

30 

80} 

IS,!)  
1S'>0  

103  9-10 
1-20  7-10 

39  9-10 
49  1-10 

31  8  10 
34  4-10 

1851  

127* 

45  5-16 

34J 

185!  

123} 

68  £ 

50} 

18:3  

124} 

58  i 

34  i 

ISM  

143} 

581 

39  1-5 

1-55  

177  2-10 

71  3-10 

45} 

lS)i>        

102 

79^ 

!  8 

1357  

1:8* 

7.;i 

97} 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  SPERM  OIL,  WHAMS  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE 
INTO  TUB  UNITED  STATES  IN  1857. 


Ports. 

Sperm  Oil. 

\Vhalebone. 

New  Bedford  

Barrels. 
41.108 

Barrels. 
12  1  302 

founds. 

1     5  1 

Fairhaven  

5,  5.iO 

17  417 

34  i 

49 

2  100 

Westport  

47u5 

3JG 

Warehaiu  

408 

1,0  »9 

3  01  id 

Sippicau  

309 

63 

•>  012 

2  143 

"0  7"(> 

Uis.  of  New  Bedford  . 
New  London  

61,446 
3,Gi'J 

149.044 
2S  OSS 

l,47i>.-.r>o 
89  CuO 

Nantucket  

3456 

5730 

20  300 

Sag  Harbor  

1,100 

5875 

20  100 

880 

3  331 

IS  400 

Warren  

5G3 

5  !:59 

33  700 

Proviiicotown  

1  981 

2  712 

6  800 

New  York  

1  860 

11  "03 

3:  G  :,o  i 

Grcenport  

092 

3  2;'9 

f)  000 

Cold  Spring  

201 

371 

3  100 

Stonington  

103 

2  053 

17  8  iO 

480 

4  856 

14  500 

Boston  

131 

104 

10  000 

llolmes's  Hole  

2  5 

3930 

14  500 

113 

313 

2  loo 

Fall  River  

700 

800 

Lynn  

108 

2  55') 

17  200 

Providence  

353 

5 

New  Haven  

53 

94 

Beverly  

340 

40 

Gloucester  

20 

20 

Total  for  1857  

7S,  440 

23,1.;  41 

2,053,850 

The  imports  of  oil  and  whalebone  the  product  of  for- 
eign fisheries  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1857,  were  as  follows  :  Oil,  $17,280 ;  whale- 
bone, $252;  spermaceti,  $113;  total,  $17,0-15. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  WHALE-FISHERIES  FOE  TUB  YEAUS  1S5G  AND  1S57. 


Exports. 

Import^. 

Tonnujje  c 

leared. 

ears  en   ing 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total 

American. 

Foreign. 

June  30,  1851)   

$.j2  :  04  > 

$22  290 

$:!4    31)5 

*58  007 

5  t  744 

070 

18)7  

490,258 

21,010 

517,268 

107,186 

57,rss 

KXPOETS   OP   OIL,  \VUALEBONE,  AND    PPEKMACETI  (THE   PRODUCT   OF   THE   FISHERIES  OF   THE   UNITED    STATES)  FBOM   THE 

UNITED  STATES  FOK  THE  VEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S57. 


Whither  exported. 

Spermaceti  Oil. 

Wluilo  and  other  Fish. 

Whalebone. 

Spermaceti. 

Spermaceti  Cand  les. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

i»ouiids. 

Value. 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sen  .... 

04 

$..0 

ISO 

$05 

7,015 

12,00- 

803 

$702 

ion 

711.637 
384,075 
10,107 
100 

$  0 
4C4  50. 
133,4162 

5,583 

45 

1  lamburg  

0,C49 

$-',265 

101 
101 
ISO 

T08 

1,072 
1,-250 

81 
77 
92 
536 
4-70 
500 

410 
634 

02 
1,175 

4*641 
643 

30  801 
46.302 

3'514 

516 
20431 
S5;811 

Holland  

1,638 
;2  1,337 
51,744 

2,092 
1,073,6  2 
84,544 

2,200 
277,277 

1.33C 
197,294 

G7,4S4 

29,94. 

1,517 

980 

£5801 
2.33:) 
161 

27.84' 
3,030 

210 

161,208 
10.3s6 
3,176 
81 
5,5S1 
1S5 

104,717 
!»,4r)7 
2,542 

07 
4,490 
208 

29,SSD 

"955 
36) 

8,070 

'295 

130 

Other  British  N.  Am.  Poss.  . 

l',250 

"251 

410 

401 

British  Possessions  in  Africa. 

200 

149 

1,55S 

054 

5,  3  if: 

i/Js'j 

6,012 
10,310 

4,356 
6,1'27 

France  on  the  Atlantic  

G27,'.'10 
4,14S 

425,  SCO 
2.64S 

3,396 

1,G63 

BOO 

130 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 
French  North  American  Poss. 

.... 

333 
3,185 

287 
2,714 

35' 
384 
15,783 
830 

14-' 

-.0  I 

5.750 
802 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  . 

1,!51 
432 

2,877 
670 

i  or  iiaa 

5,421 
250 

80.409 
4,232 
182 

1,160 
750 
19,508 

520 
300 
13,331 

Porto  Hico  

450 
217 
5.680 
12,754 

17o 
70 
2,050 

4;791 

Ilayti  

150 
1,303 

24" 
1,73T 

5997 
2,886 
1"8 
503 
843 
80 
171 
6,431 

5,0:9 
2,446 
121 
33 
602 
66 
197 
7,129 

Mexico  

500 

219 

740 

27'.) 

New  Granada  . 

361 

574 

2,0:iS 

7ol 

Venezuela    .  .  . 

630 
1,202 

372 
848 

Brazil  

510 

1G3 

18,711 

6.C53 

Arpontine  Republic 

(Jhili  

3,080 

3,85n 

3.751 
1,681 

650 
672 

Ecuador  

Sindwich  Islands 

160 

270 

434 

502 

China  

900 

•ir.o 

Whale-fisheries  

277 

258 

Total  year  185G--57  

S19.0S1 

$1,210,888 

414,460 

$303,005 

2,04.',39,i 

$l,307,322|SO,98r 

$34,1'17|1U4,57C 

$35,121 

WHA 
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For  articles  on  Whale-fishery,  see  North  American 
Review,  xxxviii.  (J.  R.  WILLIAMS);  HUNT'S  JHeri-/iunf.i' 
Afdi/uzinc,  xiv.,  xvi ;  Democratic  Recieie,  xix. ;  Quttr- 
terlj  lie  vie  ir ,  Ixiii. ;  Foreign.  Qwirtvrly,  vii. ;  Clirixlinn 
Rivieir,  xii. ;  Living  Aye,  xiii.,  xiv.;  Edinburgh  lie- 
view,  Ixxxvi. 

Wharf,  a  sort  of  quay,  constructed  of  wood  or  stone, 
on  the  margin  of  a  roadstead  or  harbor,  along  side  of 
•which  ships  or  lighters  are  brought  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing conveniently  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Wharfage,  the  fee  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a 
wharf,  or  for  shipping  them  oft'. 

Wheat  (Ger.  Wdtzcn;  Da.  Tarw;  Da.  Ilvede;  Sw. 
Ilvfte;  Fr.  Froment,  Bled,  Hie;  It.  Uratw,  Fonnento; 
Sp.  and  Port.  Trigo;  Russ.  /'.•>•< ftcmia ;  Pol.  rszenica), 
a  species  of  bread-corn  (Triticum,  Linn.),  by  far  the 
most  important  of  any  cultivated  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  "We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  country 
whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first  derived;  but  it 
was  very  early  cultivated  in  Sicily.  It  is  raised  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  some 
places  as  high  as  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Whiat  Production  of  the  United  States.  —  Wheat, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth, 
and  the  requisite  progress  has  been  made  in  its  cul- 
ture, is  decidedly  preferred  to  all  other  grains,  and, 
next  to  maize,  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general  use  for 
bread,  but  for  its  safety  and  convenience  for  exporta- 
tion. •  It  is  not  known  to  what  country  it  is  indigenous, 
anymore  than  our  other  cultivated  cereals,  all  of  which, 
no  doubt,  have  been  essentially  improved  by  man.  By 
some,  wheat  is  considered  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  creation,  as  it  is  known  that  upward  of  a  thousand 
years  before  our  era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  superior 
variety  had  been  attained.  It  has  steadily  followed 
the  progress  of  civilization,  from  the  earliest  times,  in 
all  countries  where  it  would  grow.  The  introduction 
of  this,  grain  into  the  North  American  colonies  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlement  by 
Europeans.  It  was  first  sown,  with  other  grains,  on 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold, 
at  the  time  he  explored  that  coast  in  1602.  In  1611, 
•wheat,  as  well  as  other  grains,  was  also  sown  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  by  the  year  1G48  there  were  cultivated  many 
hundred  acres  in  that  colony.  Although  premiums 
•were  offered  as  an  encouragement  of  its  growth  in  1651, 
it  was  not  much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century 
after,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  attention  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  "Western  Company"  in  1718,  where,  from 
the  careless  mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  it  would 
only  yield  from  five  to  eightfold,  running  to  straw  and 
blade  without  filling  the  ear.  In  1746.  however,  the 
culture  had  so  far  extended,  that  six  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Wra- 
bash ;  and  by  the  year  1750  the  French  of  Illinois 
raised  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  the}'  consumed, 
and  large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were  sent  to  the 
same  place.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  primitive 
soils  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  of  New  England, 
appear  not  to  have  rewarded  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Considerable  quantities  were  raised  on  the 
Hudson,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
New  England,  and  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  in  years  of  scarcity,  previously  to  1723. 

In  1776  there  was  entailed  upon  this  country  an 
enduring  calamity,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Hessian  or  wheat  fly,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Germany  in  some  straw  em- 
ployed in  the  debarkation  of  Howe's  troops,  on  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island.  From  that  point  this  insect 
gradually  spread  in  various  directions,  at  the  rate  of 


twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year,  and  tlic  wheat  of  (he  en- 
tire regions  ea»t  of  the  Allegliaiiies  is  now  more  or  less 
infested  with  the  larva?,  as  well  as  in  large  portions  of 
tin'  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  great  lakes;  and  so  great  have  been  the  ravages 
of  these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  in 
many  places  has  been  abandoned. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  region  in  the 
Eastern  Continent  and  Australia  lies  principally  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  degrees 
south,  being  chiefly  confined  to  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Northern  and  Southern 
Africa,  Tartary,  India,  China,  Australia,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  Japan.  Along  the  Atlantic  portions 
of  the  Western  Continent  it  embraces  the  tracts  lying 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  parallels;  and  in  the 
country  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  or 
more  degrees  farther  north.  Along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  situations  within  the 
torrid  zone,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  properly  irrigated  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  abundant  crops  are  often  produced.  The  prin- 
cipal districts  of  the  United  States  in  which  this  im- 
portant grain  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  forms  a  leading  article  of  commerce,  embrace  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  The 
chief  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  are  the  white  flint,  tea,  Siberian,  bald,  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Italian  spring  wheat;  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Virginia  white 
May,  the  blue  stem,  the  Indiana,  the  Kentucky  white- 
bearded,  the  old  red  chaft',  and  the  Talavera.  The 
yield  varies  from  ten  to  forty  bushels  and  upward  per 
acre,  weighing  per  bushel  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty- 
seven  pounds.  Within  a  few  years  a  species  of  wheat 
has  been  introduced  from  Egypt,  which,  although  it 
has  been  lying  dormant  two  thousand  years,  promises 
to  be  unusually  prolific.  Another  species  from  South 
Australia,  weighing  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel,  has 
also  been  introduced. 

It  appears  that  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  United  States 
there  was  a  gain,  during  ten  years,  of  15,645,000  bush- 
els. The  crop  of  New  England  decreased  from  2,014,000 
to  1,090,OCO  bushels,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  924,000 
bushels,  and  indicating  that  the  attention  of  farmers 
has  been  much  withdrawn  from  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Grouping  the  States  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  appears  that  they 
produced  in  1849  35,085,000  bushels,  against  29,936,000 
in  1839.  (In  Virginia  there  was  an  increase  of  1,123,000 
bushels.)  These  States  embrace  the  oldest  wheat- 
growing  region  of  the  country,  and  that  in  which  the 
soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  permanent 
culture  of  the  grain.  The  increase  of  production  in  the 
ten  years  has  been  6,272,000  bushels,  equal  to  17'4  per 
cent.  The  area  of  tilled  land  in  these  States  is  36,000,000 
acres,  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  acres  returned 
for  the  whole  United  States,  while  the  proportion  of 
wheat  produced  is  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the 
country.  In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  170,000  bushels;  but  in  the  Southern  States  gener- 
ally there  was  a  considerable  decrease.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral aggregate,  under  the  sixth  census,  only  9,800,000 
bushels ;  under  the  last  they  are  shown  to  have  pro- 
duced upward  of  25,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  greater 
than  the  whole  increase  in  the  United  States  for  the 
period. —  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Report. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies we  give  the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
Encycl.  Britannica. 
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1966 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AVERAGE  TRICES  OP  BRITISH  COBS  PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTETS,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALKS,  SINCE  17T1,  AS 

ASCERTAINED    BY  THE    KECEIVEB  OF    CORN    liETUENS. 


Years. 

Wbut. 

Hurley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

1771 

£    t.    d. 
207 

£    i.    d 
165 

£     t.     d. 
0  17     2 

£    t.    d. 
1  15    4 

1812  

£    «.    d. 
666 

£     «.     d 
3      C     '» 

£     i.    d. 
240 

£    i.    d. 

17T2 

2  12    3 

161 

0  16    8 

I  17    9 

1813  

599 

2  18    6 

1  18     6 

1773 

2  12    7 

192 

0  17    8 

1  14    4 

1814  

3  14    4 

1  17    4 

158 

1774     .  . 

2  14    3 

194 

0  18    4 

1  15    4 

1815  

357 

1  10    3 

137 

1    1Q      1 

1775 

2    9  10 

169 

0  17    0 

1  13  10 

1816  

3  18    6 

1  13  11 

172 

2K     1 

1776 

1  10    4 

109 

0  15    5 

178 

1817  

4  16  11 

294 

1  12    5 

1777                 

2    6  11 

111 

0  1C     1 

1    8  10 

1818  

463 

2  13  10 

1  12    5 

2  15    4 

1778 

233 

134 

0  15    7 

192 

1819  

3  14    6 

259 

182 

1770 

1  14    8 

101 

0  14    5 

140 

1820   

3    7  10 

1  13  10 

142 

1780              

1  16    9 

0  17    6 

0  13    2 

1     2  10 

1821  

2  16    1 

160 

0  19    6 

1  12    0 

1781  ... 

260 

0  17    8 

0  14    1 

178 

1822  

247 

1     1  10 

0  18    1 

1782  

293 

132 

0  15    7 

198 

1823  

2  13    4 

1  11     6 

1    2  11 

1  11  10 

17S3  

2  14    3 

1  11    3 

105 

1  16    9 

1824  

3    3  11 

1  16    4 

1    4  10 

215 

1784  

2  10    4 

188 

0  18  10 

1  13    2 

1825  

386 

200 

158 

223 

1735 

231 

149 

0  17    8 

1     8  10 

18^6.     ... 

2  18    S 

1  14    4 

168 

211 

17S6 

200 

151 

0  18    6 

180 

1827  

2  18    6 

1  17    7 

182 

202 

1787  

225 

134 

0  17    2 

186 

1828  

305 

1  12  10 

126 

1  14    2 

1783  

264 

128 

0  16    1 

186 

1829  

363 

1  12    6 

129 

1  14  10 

1789  

2  12    9 

136 

0  16    6 

1  10    9 

1830  

343 

1  12    7 

145 

1  15  10 

1790            

2  14    9 

163 

0  19     5 

1  15    0 

1831  

364 

1  18    0 

154 

1701  

287 

1    6  10 

0  18    1 

1  12    7 

1832  

2  18    8 

1  13    1 

105 

1  14    7 

1792  

230 

0  16    9 

1    9  10 

1S33  

2  12  ll 

176 

0  18    5 

1  I9  11 

1793  

293 

1  11     1 

106 

1  16    2 

1834  

262 

190 

1    0  11 

1   1">     q 

1794  

2  12    3 

1  11    9 

113 

1  17    5 

1835  

1  19    4 

1    9  11 

120 

1  10    4 

1795  

3  15    2 

1  17    5 

145 

1836  

286 

1  12  10 

131 

1  13    4 

1796  

3  IS    7 

1  15    4 

1     1  10 

1837  

2  15  10 

1  10    4 

131 

1  14    9 

1797  

2  13    9 

172 

0  1C    3 

183S  

347 

1  11    5 

125 

1  15    1 

1798  

2  11  10 

190 

0  19    5 

1839  

3  10    8 

1  19     C 

1    5  11 

220 

1799  

390 

1  16    2 

176 

1840  

364 

1  16    5 

168 

1  17    0 

1800  

5  13  10 

2  19  10 

1  19    4 

1841  

344 

1  12  10 

125 

1  16    9 

1801   

5  19    6 

386 

1  17    0 

1842  

2  17    3 

176 

0  19     3 

1130 

1802  

3    9  10 

1  13    4 

104 

1843  

2  10     1 

196 

0  18    4 

1  10    7 

1803  

2  18  10 

154 

116 

1844   

2  11    3 

1  13    8 

107 

1  13  11 

1804  

323 

1  11     0 

143 

1845  

2  10  10 

1  11    8 

126 

1  1°     6 

1805           .       , 

499 

246 

1     S    4 

1846 

2  14    8 

1  12    8 

138 

1  15    0 

1806  

3  19    1 

1  18    8 

177 

1847  

399 

242 

188 

290 

1807  

3  15    4 

1  19    4 

184 

1848  

2  10    6 

1  11    6 

106 

1808     

414 

1  13    4 

1849  

243 

179 

0  17    6 

158 

1809  

4  17    4 

270 

1  11    5 

1850  

203 

135 

0  16    5 

133 

1810  

565 

281 

187 

2  19     5 

1851  

1  18    6 

149 

0  18    7 

156 

1811  

4  15    3 

223 

177 

284 

1852  

209 

186 

0  19    1 

1     9  10 

NOTE. — The  Imperial  bushel  contains  2218'192  cubic  inches,  the  Winchester  bushel  2150-42  cubic  inches,  the  former  being 
about  one  thirty-second  part  larger  than  the  latter. — See  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES. 

BRITISH  GRAIN  TRADE. 

ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  A*ro  COLONIAL  GRAIN  ENTERED  FOR  CON- 
SUMPTION IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  EACH  OF  THE  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  ENDING  WITH  1852,  WITH  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITIES 
SO  ENTERED,  AND  THE  ANNUAL  ENTRIES  AT  AN  AVEKAGE  OF  THE  ABOVE  PERIOD  ;  WITH  A  SIMILAR  ACCOUNT  FOB  INDIAN 
CORN  AND  MEAL  FOR  THE  TEN  AND  SEVEN  YEAKS  ENDING  WITH  1852. — (COMPILED  FROM  VARIOUS  PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS.) 


Years 

Wheat  and 
Flour. 

Barley. 

OaU  and 
Oat-meal. 

Rye  and 
Rve-meal. 

I'eas  and 
Pen-meal. 

Beans  and 

Bean-meal 

Total 
entered. 

Indian  Com 
and  Meal. 

1835       

Quarters 
23,554 
30,107 
244,272 
1,843,475 
2,711,723 
2,401,436 
2,047.805 
2,989,645 
990,523 
988,515 
315615 
2,962,923 
4,612,110 
2,193,755 
5,5')2,504 
4,845,854 
6,215,671 
4,135,376 

Quarters. 
136,S53 
110,021 
47,4T5 
8,192 
594,301 
619,801 
222,837 
49.969 
223,543 
1,020,706 
299,430 
404,044 
782,686 
883.925 
1.544.883 
1,023,907 
826,390 
624,062 

Quarters. 
176,142 

97,197 
334,024 
11,072 

832,789 
517,052 
27,918 
295.  43  T 
45,254 
258,235 
587.434 
T79.442 
1,788,057 
872,553 
1,375,535 
1,153.279 
1,193.560 
982,278 

Quarters. 

8 

18 
19.570 
2,517 
152,182 
1,857 
518 
28,516 
2,724 
28,779 
23 
1,710 
253,510 
55,481 
259,936 
93,431 
23,002 
9,576 

Quarters. 
25,184 

80,928 
87,615 
11,618 
170.270 
159,457 
132,857 
80,450 
45,333 
106.375 
81,735 
181,801 
193,073 
104.771 
283,092 
179,733 
98,602 
105,517 

Quarters. 
69  8  '4 

Quarters. 
430,560 
406,067 
842,033 
1,936,114 
4,615,202 
3,829,120 
3,209,035 
3,487,296 
1,353,129 
2,628,350 
1,492,156 
4,540,399 
8,105.694 
4.024,18:) 
9,538,705 
7.740,821 
7,T35,8-?8 
6.229,784 

Quarters. 

10,225 
38,711 
42,295 
757,609 
4,0-23,918 
1,637,419 
8,255,961 
l,276.?69 
1,8"8  748 
1,471,097 

1836                 

87.796 
109,076 
54,240 
12:1.597 
129,517 
267,607 
43,279 
45,702 
225.680 
197,919 
209,874 
476.253 
448,704 
432,612 
444,612 
318,500 
372.P75 

I4!'!" 

IS'iS           

1839                  

1840          

1841  

1842  

1843  

1841              .            .... 

1845  

1846              

1847  .           

1343  

1^41)           

1351)  
1851  
1852  
Totals  

41,814,908 
2,459,720 

4,231,185 

9,428,690 

523,816 

870,736 

11,354,370 
630,793 

1,162,546 

933,234 
51,849 

99,510 

2,183,628 
121,590 

172,393 

4,10T,88J 
228,216 

393,366 

72,841,  bio 
4,046,739 

6,930,708 

13,3-21,942 
1,332.1!M 

1,890,101 

Average  annual  con-) 
sumption  for  the  18  - 
years  ending  1852  .) 
Average  annual  con-) 
sumption  for  the  7.- 
years  ending  1852.) 

AVe  give  here  as  at 
showing  the  present  li 
regard  to  the  importa 
States,  the  tariff  impo 
pal  countries  that  imp 

Austria  Per  ce 

i  interesting  statement,  and  as 
jeral  sj^stem  of  Great  Britain  in 
tion  of  wheat  from  the  United 
•t  duties  on  wheat  in  the  princi- 
ort  from  the  United  States. 

Import  Duties  on  Wheat. 
ntner  (110  pounds),  16j  cents. 
its  per  220  pounds, 
cent,  ad  valorem, 
cent,  ad  valorem  when  under  $3  per 
nshcls  —  otherwise  free. 
;ent.  ad  valorem. 
ts  per  faneca  of  135  bushels. 

Countries. 
France  Tar 

Import  Duties  on  Wheat, 
ff  regulated  by  avi/ragi;  monthly  prices 
wheat  in  home  market, 
ents  per  quarter  (8  bushels).     North 
nerican  Possessions  free. 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
0  for  1  lust,  or  85  '20  bushels, 
erally  prohibited. 

nde  (3'94  bushels),  63  cents, 
srally  prohibited, 
er  quintal  (101  pounds).     22  per  cent, 
favor  of  Spanish  vessels. 
4-157  bushels,  fiO  cents, 
er  cent,  ad  valorem. 

of 
Great  Britain  24  c 
A 
Hanse  Towns.  ...  {-to 
Holland  $32 

Mexico  Gen 

New  Granada  .  .  .  Free 

Belgium  

Brazil   20  per 

Chili  25por 
2|b 

Cuba  $5  p 

in 

Peru  ...              .  .  75  cen 

United  States  15  p 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  (KTATKD  AS  QUARTERS  OP  WHEAT)  IMPORTED  INTO  GKKAT  BRITAIN  DUBINO  EACH  OF  THE  Ten 
YEARS  ENIHNQ  WITH  lS5.i,  EXHIBITING  THE  QUANTITIES  i-.\:»\  >,n  r  I-I:OM   K.M  n  I'DUNTEV. 


Countrlei. 

1MB. 

1S44. 

1846. 

1848.      |       1S47. 

1848. 

1H4» 

1H50. 

fiST 

IMf. 

Russia  

Sweden  and  Norway  

Qimrt.Ts. 

88,6  18 

(  iTs 
69,864 
059,503 

120,521 

858 
332 
3,131 
1 
6,206 
3,155 

Quartern. 
I04..V-Y, 

10,782 
114,  491* 
551,015 

108,922 

11,772 
1,1(11 
44,875 
11 
80,280 
0,163 

ljuurt>-.-H. 

879 

74,170 
424,539 

151,271 

1,614 
988 
85,80!) 
4,016 
57,403 
4,120 
3,240 

7,030 

2 
1,204 
14,035 
229.349 
93,622 
2,090 
1,141,957 

Quartan. 

304,850 
218 
81,668 

360,  sSi 

120,57'.' 

473 
3,004 
73,774 

74,041 
194,250 
1  1,09.) 
11.595 

41,537 

87 
301 
20,340 
327,105 
808,178 
24,122 
2,o44,142 

Quarter.. 

BBO,587 
8,647 

49.',1)2> 
151,839 

11,800 
27.40'.* 
1711,25. 
24.700 
64,850 
40,251 

200,779 

2 
203 
13,090 
398,793 
1,834,142 
16,25J 
4,464,757 

QimrturH 

528,188 
.,  846 

191,7*7 
528,150 

532,591 

103,978 
178,398 
320,010 
917 
83,170 
x,576 
4,129 

40,340 

2 
2,755 
6.BS9 
"  186,254 

296,102 
11,023 
3.082,231 

Quarter.. 

6,404 

2-l:;.2i:; 
ois,69o 

498,984 

:;oo,o:i!i 
742,023 
406 
281,630 
9,04!) 
61,136 

295,542 

1 

2,028 
15,699 
142,295 
617,131 

20.83 
4,s:;5,2->n 

Qimrt.-r». 

6J8,6l8 

;;  ii 

102.207 

830,944 

293,405 

201,922 
1,14:.,1  -JO 
2.  ISO 

117,:;2:: 
10,596 
6,292 

282,793 

"oiw 

14,584 
80,394 
637,080 
19,812 

4;830,2ti3 

Quarter.. 

6 
163,768 

6iM,n:, 

26-1,721 

61,414 
69,046 
1,193,483 

11.0 
241.  -52 
10,585 
165 

873,130 

1 
22 
104 
129,680 
911.855 
4.056 
5,3uO,412 

Qunrti-rr. 

452,292 

li'J,031 
124,961; 

6,821 

05,  11  13 
17,106 

533,624 

110,033 
1,231,894 

5,272 

4,104,602 

Germany,  viz.,  llanse-~j 
atic    Towns,     Olden-  1 
burg,    Hanover,    and  f 

Holland  

Italv     . 

Malta              .  . 

Turkey,  including  Syria.) 
Egypt,  Wallachia,and> 

14,899 

"3,624 

1,21)2 
113,446 
26,030 
2,674 
1,064,94: 

41,790 

83 

'j,;;o:: 
4,210 
228,009 
8>,853 
8 
1.379,262 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  
British  East  Indies  
Australian  Settlements.  . 
British  N.  Am.  Colonies 
United  States  of  America 
All  other  parts  
Total  

WJieat  Trade  of  the  Elbe,  etc. — Next  to  Dantzic, 
Hamburg  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  grain  market  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  being  a  depot  for  large  quantities  of 
Baltic  corn,  and  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  Elbe.  The  exports  of  wheat 
from  Hamburg  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  eleven 
years  ending  with  1841,  to  210,871  quarters  a  year.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  frequently  less  in  Hamburg  than  in 
Dantzic ;  but  this  lowness  of  price  is  altogether  ascrib- 
able  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Holstein  and  Hanover 
wheats,  which  are  generally  met  with  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Hamburg.  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Elbe  is  of 
a  better  quality.  Bohemian  wheat  is  occasionally  for- 
warded by  the  river  to  Hamburg ;  but  the  charges  at- 
tending its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount  to  full  15s. 
a  quarter,  and  prevent  its  being  sent  down,  except 
when  the  price  is  comparatively  high.  In  1841  the 
shipments  of  wheat  from  Hamburg  amounted  to  507,400 
quarters,  of  which  460,900  were  for  England. 

French  Wheat  Trade. — It  appears  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Marquis  Gamier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  translation  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  the  price 
of  the  hectolitre  of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Paris  amount- 
ed, at  an  average  of  the  nineteen  years  beginning  with 
1801  and  ending  with  1819,  to  20  francs  53  cents,  which 
is  equal  to  30  francs  80  cents  the  septier;  or,  taking  the 
exchange  at  25  francs,  to  45s.  6d.  the  quarter.  Count 
Chaptal,  in  his  valuable  work  Sur  Vlndustre  Franpoise, 
published  in  1819,  estimates  the  ordinary  average  price 
of  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  francs  the  hectolitre, 
or  42s.  lOri.  the  quarter.  The  various  expenses  attend- 
ing the  importation  of  a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into 
London  may  be  taken  at  a  medium  at  about  Gs.  a  quar- 
ter. France,  however,  has  very  little  surplus  produce 
to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
export  any  considerable  quantity  without  occasioning 
a  great  advance  of  price. 

The  mean  of  the  different  estimates  framed  by  Vau- 
ban,  Quesnay,  Expilly,  Lavoisier,  and  Arthur  Young, 
gives  61,519,672  septiers,  or  32,810,000  quarters,  as  the 
total  average  growth  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
France  (Peuchet  Statistique  Elementaire).  We,  how- 
ever, took  occasion,  in  a  former  article  on  this  subject, 
to  observe  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  this 
estimate  was  a  great  deal  too  low ;  and  the  more  care- 
ful investigations  of  late  French  statisticians  fully  con- 
firm this  remark.  The  annual  produce  of  the  harvest 
of  France  was  lately  (1843)  estimated,  from  returns  ob- 
tained under  official  authority,  at  69,558,000  hectolitres 
of  wheat,  and  112,958,000  ditto  of  other  sorts  of  grain ; 
making  in  all  182,517,000  hectolitres,  or  62,740,000  im- 
perial quarters.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  supposed  that 
about  16  per  cent,  is  consumed  as  seed,  19  per  cent,  in 


the  feeding  of  different  species  of  animals,  and  2  per 
cent,  in  distilleries  and  breweries. 

The  foreign  grain  trade  of  France  was  regulated,  till 
within  these  few  years,  by  a  law  which  forbade  exporta- 
tion, except  when  the  home  prices  were  below  certain 
limits,  and  which  restrained  and  absolutely  forbade 
importation,  except  when  they  were  above  certain 
other  limits.  The  prices  regulating  importation  and 
exportation  differed  in  the  different  districts  into  which 
the  kingdom  was  divided.  Latterly,  however,  importa- 
tion has  been  at  all  times  allowed  under  graduated 
duties,  which,  like  those  recently  existing  in  England, 
become  prohibitory  when  the  prices  sink  to  a  certain 
level.  The  frontier  departments  are  divided  into  four 
separate  districts,  the  prices  in  each  district  governing 
the  duties  on  importation  into  it,  so  that  it  sometimes 
happens  that  grain  warehoused  in  a  particular  port, 
where  it  is  not  admissible  except  under  a  high  duty, 
has  been  carried  to  another  port  in  another  district, 
and  admitted  at  a  low  duty.  An  official  announce- 
ment is  issued  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  of  what 
the  duties  are  to  be  in  each  district  during  the  succeed- 
ing month. 

Spanish  Grain  Trade.  —  The  exportation  of  grain 
from  Spain  was  formerly  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties.  But  in  1820  grain  and  flour  were  both  al- 
lowed to  be  freely  exported,  and  in  1823  this  privilege 
was  extended  to  all  productions  (frutos)  the  growth  of 
the  soil.  There  is  now,  in  fact,  no  obstacle  whatever, 
except  the  expense  of  carriage,  to  the  conveyance  of 
grain  to  the  sea-ports,  and  thence  to  the  foreigner. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  grain-growing  provinces  being 
principally  situated  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  roads,  which  renders  carriage  to  the 
coast  both  expensive  and  difficult,  the  exports  are 
comparatively  trifling :  this  difficulty  of  carriage  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  very  great  differences  of  prices  at 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  country  only  a  few  leagues 
distant. 

Grain  Trade  of  Odessa. — Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
is  the  only  port  in  southern  Europe  from  which  any 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity 
has  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  wheat  shipped  at 
Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Volhyiiia  and  the 
Polish  provinces  to  the  south  of  Cracow,  the  supplies 
from  which  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase. 
Owing  to  the  cataracts  in  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dnies- 
ter having  a  great  number  of  shallows,  most  part  of 
the  grain  brought  to  Odessa  comes  by  land  carriage. 
The  expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  not,  how- 
ever, nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  carts 
with  grain  are  often  in  parties  of  150 ;  the  oxen  are  pas- 
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tured  during  the  night,  and  they  take  advantage  of  the 
period  when  the  peasantry  are  not  occupied  with  the 
harvest,  so  that  the  charge  on  account  of  conveyance  is 
comparatively  trifling. 

Both  soft  and  hard  wheat  are  exported  from  Odessa; 
but  the  former,  which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  is 
only  brought  to  England.  Supposing  British  wheat 
to  sell  at  about  GOs.,  Odessa  wheat  in  good  order  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  52s.  in  the  London  market; 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  is  quite  the  reverse; 
at  Malta,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  etc.,  Odessa  wheat 
fetches  a  decidedly  higher  price  than  British  wheat. 

The  hard  wheat  brought  from  the  Black  Sea  comes 
principally  from  Taganrog.  It  is  a  very  fine  species 
of  grain;  it  is  full  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  British 
wheat,  and  has  less  than  half  the  bran.  It  is  used  in 
Italy  for  making  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  things  of 
that  sort ;  little  of  it  has  found  its  way  to  England. 

The  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Britain  is  of  uncertain 
duration,  but  generally  very  long.  It  is  essential  to 
the  importation  of  wheat  in  a  good  condition,  that  it 
should  be  made  during  the  winter  months.  When  the 
voyage  is  made  in  summer,  unless  the  wheat  be  very 
superior,  and  be  shipped  in  exceedingly  good  order,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  heat,  and  has  sometimes,  indeed,  been 
injured  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  to  be  dug  from 
the  hold  with  pick-axes.  Unless,  therefore,  means  be 
devised  for  lessening  the  risk  of  damage  during  the 
voyage,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  Odessa 
wheat  will  ever  be  very  largely  imported  into  Britain. 

The  entire  expense  of  importing  a  quarter  of  wheat 
from  Odessa  to  London  may  be  estimated  at  from  16^. 
to  18s.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Odessa,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople,  the  Levant, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  etc.,  have  latterly  been  very 
large  indeed.  In  1846  the  exports  from  Odessa  only 
amounted  to  1,279,502  quarters,  and  in  1817  to  2,016,692 
ditto  :  the  lar.ter  being,  we  believe,  the  largest  exporta- 
tion that  ever  took  place  in  a  single  year  from  any 
single  port.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  in  England,  above 
400,000  quarters  of  the  above  quantity  were  shipped 
for  that  country,  but  the  speculation  entailed  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  importers.  The  price  free  on  board  at 
Odessa  considerably  exceeded  40s.  a  quarter. — E.  B. 

l.'iiited  States. — When  we  see  the  growth  of  wheat 
keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  population  in  the  old- 
est States  of  the  Union,  we  need  have  no  apprehension 
of  a  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop. 
The  amount  of  flour  exported  from  New  Jersey  in  1751 
was  6424  barrels;  from  Philadelphia,  in  1752,  125,960 
barrels,  besides  86,500  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1767,198,816 
barrels,  besides  367,500  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1771, 
252,744  barrels ;  from  Savannah,  in  1771,  7200  pounds ; 
from  Virginia,  for  some  years  annually  preceding  the 
Revolution,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791  were 
619,681  barrels,  besides  1,018,339  bushels  of  wheat;  in 
180i.i,  653,052  barrels,  besides  26.853  bushels  of  wheat ; 
in  1810,  798,431  barrels,  besides  325,924  bushels  of 
wheat;  in  1820-'21,  1,056,119  barrels,  besides  25,821 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1830-'31,  1,806,529  barrels,  be- 
sides 408,910  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1840-M1,  1,515,817 
barrels,  besides  868,585  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1845-M6, 
2,289,476  barrels,  besides  1,613,795  bushels  of  wheat ; 
in  1846-'47,  4,382,496  barrels,  besides  4,399,951  bush- 
els of  wheat;  in  1850-'51,  2,202,335  barrels,  besides 
1,026,725  bushels  of  wheat.  According  to  the  census 
of  1840,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  84,823,272  bushels ;  in  1849,  according  to  the  census 
of  1850,  100,503,899  bushels,  although  in  some  of  the 
largest  wheat-growing  States  the  crop  of  1849  fell  far 
below  the  average.  The  production  of  the  year  1857  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  200,000,000  of 
bushels. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  especially,  there  was  great  de- 
ficiency, as  was  made  apparent  by  the  returns  of  the 


wheat  crop  for  the  ensuing  year,  made  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  From  the  al- 
most universal  returns  of  "short  crop"  t>y  the  mar- 
shals in  that  State  in  1819,  which  fell  below  that  of 
18:59,  2,000,000  bushels,  and  the  ascertained  crop  of 
1850,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  average  wheat  crop 
of  Ohio  would  appear  30  per  cent,  greater  than  shown 
by  the  census  returns.  The  same  causes  which  oper- 
ated to  diminish  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  were  not  with- 
out their  effects  upon  that  of  other  States  bordering  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  London  exhibition  very  little  wheat  was  ex- 
hibited equal  to  that  from  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly that  from  Genesee  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
— a  soft,  white  variety — to  the  exhibitor  of  which  a 
prize  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
and  recently  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bill  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Executive  Committee.  The  red  Mediterranean  wheat 
exhibited  from  the  United  States  attracted  much  at- 
t  Mition.  The  wheat  from  South  Australia  was  proba- 
bly superior  to  any  exhibited,  while  much  from  our 
own  country  fell  but  little  behind,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably next  in  qualitj'. — Patent  Office  Riport. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  ANNUAL,  AVERAGE  EXPORT  TRICE 
OF  l-'LOUR  AT  NEW  "5l  OHK  FROM  1800  TILL  .JUNE  80,  1S.')5; 
ALSO  THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  I'EICE  OF  1' LOUR  IN  THE 
CITIES  OF  BOSTON,  NEW  \  OBK.  ]'IIII.AI>EI.FIIIA,  BALTI- 
MORE, NEWOBLEANB,  AND  ST.  Louis.  FKOM  I8ou  TILL  JUNE 
3H,  1-05. 


Years. 

Export 
Price. 

Boston. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

flalti- 

N.  Or- 
leans. 

St. 
Louis. 

1800 

$10  00 

$11  00 

$9  38 

3>.i  75 

$il  42 

1S01 

13  00 

12  10 

10  14 

1085 

11  42 

18  >2 

9  00 

8  17 

6  19 

6  '.'4 

7  00 

1803 

7  00 

7  55 

6  01 

675 

6  r>o 

1804 

775 

81)7 

715 

781 

733 

1S05 

13  00 

11  25 

959 

1015 

12(8 

1806 

7  50 

8  25 

7  13 

7  15 

7  33 

1807 

8  '25 

773 

670 

710 

75.r» 

1808 

C  00 

025 

5  15 

559 

575 

1809 

75» 

763 

679 

643 

650 

1810 

815 

042 

877 

987 

940 

1811 

10  50 

1042 

9  05 

1040 

1067 

1812 

1075 

10  liO 

908 

995 

1012 

1813 

1300 

1467 

776 

929 

10  17 

$13  50 

1814 

1450 

1457 

776 

767 

850 

'.)  00 

1815 

9  25 

895 

817 

868 

792 

9  00 

1816 

737 

940 

934 

975 

867 

9  30 

1817 

1475 

1227 

11  72 

12  12 

1031 

1250 

1818 

1025 

1050 

942 

985 

959 

10  83 

1819 

800 

770 

679 

719 

656 

9  02 

1820 

537 

525 

481 

494 

4C5 

6  •:  0 

1821 

425 

442 

485 

4  92 

464 

62$ 

1822 

700 

6H4 

639 

649 

636 

575 

1823 

775 

734 

693 

6  90 

0  S9 

60S 

1824 

662 

6  07 

503 

562 

554 

625 

ISifi 

53T 

557 

519 

500 

488 

411 

182(5 

525 

524 

500 

469 

478 

449 

1827 

800 

504 

514 

527 

515 

512 

1828 

550 

614 

550 

529 

54S 

5  ::o 

1821) 

500 

C81 

654 

625 

6!,7 

7  20 

1830 

725 

526 

503 

483 

486 

418 

1831 

562 

605 

584 

5  82 

561 

547 

1832 

587 

62:1 

587 

502 

5  79 

684 

1833 

550 

6  11 

570 

585 

5C9 

5  23 

$193 

1834 

550 

542 

507 

021 

499 

519 

450 

1835 

600 

642 

600 

575 

584 

635 

025 

1  830 

750 

850 

778 

744 

11  '.i'2 

sr>5 

800 

183T 

1025 

10  IS 

969 

i)  75 

94:: 

it  in 

9  12 

1838 

950 

825 

802 

781 

784 

867 

737 

1839 

675 

7  20 

740 

689 

6  65 

657 

7  19 

1840 

537 

551 

517 

522 

5  Oil 

4!>3 

493 

1^41 

520 

577 

539 

534 

531 

5  :;3 

475 

IMS 

600 

567 

507 

547 

5L'0 

454 

45C 

1843 

450 

48T 

507 

460 

436 

413 

3  75 

1844 

475 

5  13 

4C1 

434 

431 

444 

450 

1845 

451 

532 

500 

469 

4G3 

4  S3 

4H3 

184'J 

518 

5f>3 

519 

479 

453 

438 

450 

1847 

595 

717 

680 

6  02 

621 

554 

493 

1848 

622 

643 

571 

567 

552 

476 

525 

1849 

535 

600 

496 

4*1 

483 

461 

543 

1850 

500 

6  00 

486 

407 

489 

531 

6  '25 

1S51 

477 

525 

419 

438 

418 

400 

483 

IS  52 

424 

520 

496 

423 

426 

4  10 

523 

1853 

560 

627 

551 

547 

539 

548 

503 

1854 

788 

925 

802 

814 

813 

760 

6  09 

1855 

10  10 

1025 

906 

962 

957 

936 

783 

NOTE.—  The  price  of  flour  for  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis 
could  not  be  obtained  for  earlier  years  than  those  respectively 

given. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING   THE  I'HUK;  <TION   OK  CHAIN,  WINK, 
ETC.,  IN  mCHEKKNT  COUNTRIES. 


Austrian  Empire 


British  Empire... 


France 


Prussia 


Russian  Empire  . 


United  States 


Bavaria 

Belgium,  1849. 

Brazil 

Denmark 


Egypt,  1834 . 


Greece,  1845 . . 
Hamburg 


Holland  , 


Mexico 

Papal  States  . , 

Portugal 


Sardinia  , 


1837 27,094,591  qr». 

Wheat ijt-H.  ;J,4t56,946 

Kye  and  maize qrs.          10,065,781 

Barley qrs.  4,540,221 

Oats qrs.  9,021,613 

Estimate,  1848. .  60,045,000  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.          18,225,000 

Barley qrs.  '.(,295.000 

)ats  and  rye qrs.          30,51)11,0(10 

Beans  and  peas qrs.  2,025,000 

Value  of  agricultural 

produce £  215,613,811 

Spindles No.          27,585,000 

18  40 62,738,462  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.          23,927.781 

Meslin  and  rye qrs.          13,639,444 

Barley qrs.  5,731,41)7 

Oats   qrs.          16,821,391 

Maize qrs.  2,621,349 

Potatoes qrs.          33,085,900 

Production  of  wine  . .  galls.      8:19,230,906 

Estimate,  1846  ....  £78,024,900 

Grain £  26,874,900 

Potatoes £  51,150,000 

Exported,  1S49. 

Dantzic qrs.  398,227 

Stettin qrs.  288,476 

Konigsberg qrs.  208,945 

Memel qrs.  306,245 

Average  estimated  produce, 

1848 52,522, OOJ  qrs. 

Exported. 

Wheat qrs.  2,365,222 

Rye qrs.  196,738 

Barley qrs.  1 10,597 

Oats qrs.  170,835 

1848 118,652,449  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.          15,7'.)5,575 

Barley  and  rye qrs.  4,896,881 

Oats ; qrs.          23, 187,500 

Buckwheat qrs.  1,253,800 

Indian  corn qrs.          74,518,750 

Tobacco  produced  . . .  218,1)09,000 

Prod,  of  agriculture. .  174,617,485 

Prod,  of  live  stock  ...  52,550,162 

1850-'5l. 

Cotton  crop bales.        2,055,257 

Average  estimate. 

Grain qrs.  1,990,924 

Potatoes qrs.  2,181,818 

Wheat qrs.  1,668,645 

Rve qrs.  1,920,427 

Barley qrs.  883,649 

Oats qrs.  2,319,478 

Potatoes bushels.  51,899,107 

Sugar  produced tons.  110,000 

Coffee  exported bags.         1,673,256 

Estimate  production  in  Denmark  and 

Holstein  . . .  7,978,216  qrs.  grain. 

Wheat qrs.  374,106 

Rye qrs.  1,965,436 

Barley qr.->.  2,260,238 

Oats qrs.  2,884,725 

Beans  and  peas qrs.  493,711 

Wheat qrs.  630,000 

Beans qrs.  500,000 

Barley  and  maize  . .  .qra.  450,000 

Cotton,  Egyptian cwt  6,000 

Cotton,  foreign cwt.  200,000 

Linseed qrs.  37,5  K) 

Currants tons.  18,926 

Exported  to  Great  Britain  from 
Hanseatic  Towns. 

Sugar cwt.  3,622 

1849,  average  of  nine  years, 
2,987,876  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.  449,736 

Rye qrs.  952,719 

Buckwheat qrs.  330,091 

Barley qrs.  433,930 

Oats qrs.  821,400 

Indian  corn qrs.  3,293,750 

Tobacco Ibs.  1,840,000 

Oil Ibs.        113,925,000 

Produce,  1849,  3,123,851  qrs.  grain. 

Wheat qrs.  686,160 

Barley qw.  213,336 

Rye qrs.  521,980 

Maize qrs.  1,660,814 

Oats qrs.  41,501 

Average  produce,  5,328,125  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.  2,50^,375 

Indian  corn qrs.  1,615,625 

Barley qrs.  446,875 

Chestnuts qrs.  343, 750 

Rice qrs.  412,500 

61 


I'roduee. 


Spain 


Sweden  &  Norway. 

Turkey 

Two  Sicilies 


China 


COLONIES. 
British  Possessions 

Indies 

Canada 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Australia 

New  South  Wales 
Ceylon 


Spanish  Possess. 
Cuba 


Dutch  Possessions. 
Java 


1H4'J ll,Ui)l,'J12qr«. 

Wheat qrs.  5,864,360 

Jarlcy qr*.  2,860,348 

Jye qrs.  1  ,'j::3,93B 

liif,  and  maize qrs.  1,243,234 

A'inc  exported galls.         4,'J 

Sweden,  1837. . . .  3,630,480  qrs. 

Wheat qrs.  137,59s 

Rye  qrs.  1,281,580 

Jats  and  peas qrs.  !,<'. 

Barley qrs.  1,013,007 

Potatoes qrs.  2,3i:!.Sll 

Ibraila  Kiport.  184T.     Galatz,  1*45. 

Wheat qrs.   :i'.IX,558  H').u;,'2 

Barley qrs.  305,802  

Indian  com. qrs.  629,917  157,101 

7,4'.'4,138  qrs.  grain. 
Wheat  and  maize  . .  .qrs.  8,000,000 

Olive-oil tons.  70,000 

Silk qra.  1,400,090 

Cotton tons.  10,000 

Unseed qrs.  30,000 

Exported  June  30,  1849-'50. 

Tea 83,245,3*10  Ibs. 

Great  Britain Ibs.          53,965.800 

Other  countries Ibs.          29,283,500 

July  1,  1850,  to  May  20,  1851. 
Great  Britain Ibs.          60, 192,300 

1850. 

Indigo niaunds.  110,000 

1847,  total  value £2,576,285 

Qri.  Value. 

Wheat 7,558.773         £1,222,785 

Barley 515.7-27  58,019 

Oats 7,055,730  440,983 

Kye 446,293  50, 208 

Maize 1,137,555  142,294 

Buckwheat  ...      432,573  86,514 

Peas 1,753,836  219,230 

Potatoes 4,751,331  356,029 

Hides pieces.  311,991 

Skins pieces.  261,654 

Tallow Ibs.  434,433 

Wool .Ibs.  1,010,807 

1848. 

Fisheries £  63,96.) 

Exported  to  Great  Britain,  1850. 

Cotton Ibs.  807,363 

1850. 

Sugar  produced tons.  250,090 

Total  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce $  9,821,921 

1850. 

Indigo cwt.  831,436 

Pepper cwt.  551,605 

(Jochinsal Ibs.  186,535 


PRODUCTION  OP  WHEAT  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OP  TUB 
UNION  IN  1840  AND  1850. 

States  and  Territories.              Bushels  Buslieis 

Alabama 838,052  294,044 

Arkansas 105,878  199,639 

California .17,228 

Columbia,  District  of . .         12,147  17,370 

Connecticut 87,009  41,762 

Delaware 315,165  482,511 

Florida 412  1,027 

Georgia 1,801,830  1,088,534 

Illinois 3,335,393  9,414,575 

Indiana 4,049,375  6,214,458 

Iowa 154,693  1,530,581 

Kentucky 4,803,152  2,142,822 

Louisiana 60  417 

Maine 848,166  296,259 

Maryland 3,345,783  4,494,680 

Massachusetts 157,923  31,211 

Michigan 2,157,108  4,925,889 

Mississippi 196,626  137,990 

Missouri 1,007,386  2,981,652 

New  Hampshire 422,124  185,658 

New  Jersey 774,203  1,601,190 

New  York 12,286,418  13,121,498 

North  Carolina 1,960,855  2,130,102 

Ohio 16.571,661  14,487,351 

Pennsylvania 13,213,077  15,367,691 

Rhode  Island 3,098  49 

South  Carolina 968,354  1,066,277 

Tennessee 4,569,692  1,619,385 

Texas.. -41,729 

Vermont 495,800  535,9;>r> 

Virginia 10,109,716  11,21-2,616 

Wisconsin 212,116  4,286,131 

Minnesota  Territory ...           1,401 

New  Mexico  Territory .           196,516 

Oregon  Territory ....  211,943 

Utah  Territory 107.702 

Total 88,513,270  100,485,844 


1970 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  AND  FLOUB  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

Wheat.                                                                    Ki,iur. 

Buihels. 

Value.                            Barrels. 

Value. 

Asiatic  Kussia  
Kussian  Possessions  in  North  America  

"iio 

12',648 
2,000 

274',559 
8,500,084 
1,010,529 
138,863 
24,930 

1,655,641 
142,568 
14,3-25 

9,ioo 

1,400 
35,932 
531 
1,146,099 
380,129 

36'l',547 
393,077 
4,770 
7,907 

36b',S02 

12,i63 
240 

Y,531 

'$128 

19,479 
3,125 

41  V,  591 
13,435325 
1,514,787 
232,455 
41,598 

1,867',457 
221,560 
23,912 

20,862 
2,000 
64,683 
1.040 
1,850,821 
615,675 

594',  650 
646,002 
7,976 
10,171 

599',  036 

17i476 
440 

'2,608 

50 
150 
979 
4,502 
34,798 
I.B8C 
6,201 
4,477 
13,827 
6,690 
2.030 
6,098 
1.027,066 
121,153 
22,27-2 
46,331 
478 
118,85? 
430.231 
245,642 
15,641 
50,017 
19,037 
10,029 
98,355 
2,879 
155,544 
29,259 
6,824 
33,021 
249 
72,38t 
155,650 
2.385 
45,145 
22,293 
68,671 
2,209 
597 
892 
1,735 
12,833 
10 
1,168 
4,028 
50,029 
556 
24,083 
616 
16,991 
47,388 
607,134 
7-2,961 
50,021 
6,639 
1.920 
733 
3,65} 
65 
11.590 
2,333 
4,814 

1,303 
6,345 
30,439 
253,049 
10,!67 
39,228 
30,2C8 
104,392 
50,875 
14,640 
35.710 
6,905,709 
837,149 
154.029 
310,157 
3,702 
717,245 
2,881,803 
1,633,027 
96.767 
830,773 
130  2M'> 
75,079 
883,070 
22,764 
1.001,505 
198,042 
43,499 
234,166 
1,862 
499,188 
1,120,717 
15,791 
324,410 
152,2:5 
461,148 
16,312 
4,360 
3,196 
12,006 
84,467 
90 
8,565 
29.2711 
872,615 
4,224 
179,038 
4,996 
126,141 
351,174 
3,900.407 
512,471 
378.816 
53,526 
15,040 
5,864 
30,882 
5,878 
108,586 
17,945 
29,509 

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Scotland  

Gibraltar  ... 

Malta  

Other  British  North  American  Possessions..  . 
British  West  Indies  

British  Possessions  in  Africa  

Other  ports  in  Africa  

British  Australia  

French  West  Indies  

Cuba  

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  

Sardinia  

Hayti  

San  Domingo  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Kepublic  

Argentine  Republic  

Chili  

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific  

Uncertain  places  ......  

Total,  1856  '57  

14,57  0,33  1 

$22,240,857 

3,712,053 

$25,882,316 

EXPORTS  OP  FOREIGN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S57. 


Whither  exported. 

Whent. 

Wheat  Flour. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

35,670 

$56,302 

45,985 
540 
3,355 

"500 

$210.203 
1,526 

14,449 

2,'lOO 

Scotland  

British  N.  Am.  Posa. 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 
China  

6,'l73 

li,'ll3 

Total  

41,843 
10,678 
31,165 

$67,415 
$17.084 
63,88) 

50.380 
2.502 
47,818 

$228,677 
$10,248 
218,429 

From  warehouse  .... 
Not  from  warehouse  . 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  States  are 
merely  nominal,  being,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1857,  as  follows : 

Whence  imported.                        Bushels.  Value. 

Hamburg 334  $"SS8 

Sandwich  Islands 300  294 

Other  places 24  _2T 

Total C53  $909 

Formerly  the  export  of  breadstufTs  from  the  United 
States  was  principally  made  up  of  flour,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  ship  wheat  in  bulk, 
especially  from  the  interior  grain  markets,  without 
transhipment ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  preccd- 


ing  statement,  at  present  the  export  of  wheat  is  nearly 
equal  that  of  flour. 

The  consumption  of  the  country,  per  the  census  fig- 
ures of  product,  population,  and  export,  for  the  years 
1840  and  1850,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  population 
being  known,  the  results  arc  as  follows : 


Years. 

Population. 

at  3'.-,  Bushels. 

Actual 

Export. 

1840  

i7,(i6!>.»;r>6 

O4..'.05.447 

1850  
1851     

23.267,720 
24  023,916 

04.182,986 
64,483.  -'.'.'> 

8,827,017 
12,948.490 

1852  

24,780,106 

66.730,815 

18,600.680 

1853  
1854  

2f).r>:;6,29« 

2i>  2:>2  4<C> 

S!>,377,0"25 
93.023,690 

18,968,990 

28,148.595 

1855  

27,048,673 

94.670,355 

7.  v2  1.5*4 

1S56  

27,804,803 

97,317,020 

30,000,000 

Years. 

Seed. 

Crop. 

Price  in 
New  York. 

1840  

8,482.727 

84,827,272 

$5-44 

1850  

11,479.922 

104,479.923 

5-62J 

1851         

12,000,000 

110,032,394 

6-68 

1852 

11  689,803 

117.511,r.01 

4-37 

1853  

18,800,000 

121.136,048 

4-f4 

1S54  

13,000,000 

133,172.-.'-.:. 

9-25 

1855        

13,5(10.01  HI 

11  4!  191.  939 

9-50 

1856  

13.5'W.OOO 

140.317,000 
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iiOTII    OK  ,)U> 

K. 

Years. 

Viihm  nf  ('urn 
anil  n» 
Muniif.-.. 

Value  of  Wheat 
and  it* 
Manufacture*. 

1821         

$01(1,  27'.» 

$4,470,357 

1S2'>           

90(1,050 

5,287,  2SO 

18  '3  

!>30,-I89 

5,151,437 

1824  

730,340 

6,977,255 

1S25  

878,073 

4,446,070 

lS"(i                              

1,007,321 

4,411,870 

1827       

1,022,404 

4.645.7S4 

1-^'S         

822,858 

4,404.774 

l\«.l        

974,535 

r>,'.i7'J,920 

1830                   

597,119 

0,320,003 

1831                  

'.I'.)-'  O.M 

10,712,201 

1832  

758,775 

5,2i!9,85S 

1  •.;;;!      

811,814 

5,895,157 

KM  

G9f>,4>3 

4,7ii2,OS7 

is:j5  

1,217,G(>5 

4,007,831 

is;u;  
183T     

T25,262 

911  0-14 

3,819,4'.'! 

3,253,707 

183S  

804  39  1 

3,875110 

183:)  

799,510 

7,419,232 

1840  

1,043.516 

12,208,08(1 

1841   

995,411 

8,%0,f>08 

1842  

902,907 

8,015,731 

1843                       

735,915 

4  339,414 

1844                     

1  045,037 

7,048,491 

1845        

1,053,293 

0,101,000 

1846              

2,131,744 

13,717,332 

184T  

IS  090,540 

32,739,427 

1848  

5,045,084 

10,482380 

1849              

9,135  994 

13.401,748 

1850                     

4,052,814 

8,074,438 

1851                

2,385,415 

11,8:14.349 

1852      

2,114,005 

14,743,251 

1853      

2,084,051 

19,591,817 

1854  

7,077,253 

40,C10.'.i:;<; 

1S55  

8,  198,  0:i3 

12,883,037 

1  856  

8,798,253 

45,231,411 

185T  

6,142,457 

48,082,531 

Whip,  in  sea  language,  a  rope  passed  through  a 
single  block  or  pulley. 

Whirlpool,  a  vortex,  eddy,  or  gulf,  where  the 
water  has  a  circular  motion.  Whirlpools  are  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  currents  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions. Their  danger  to  navigation  is  well  known,  but 
is,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  the  dread  which  sailors  enter- 
tain of  them.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
Euripus,  near  the  coast  of  Negropont ;  the  Charybdis, 
in  the  Straits  of  Sicily;  and  the  Maelstrom,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Norway. 

Whirlwind,  a  revolving  column  or  mass  of  air, 
supposed  with  most  probability  to  be  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in  opposite  di- 
rections, but  ascribed  by  some  to  electricity.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  whirlpool.  When  the  opposite  cur- 
rents have  the  same  velocity,  the  circulation  will  be 
maintained  at  the  same  spot;  but  if  the  motion  of  one 
of  them  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other,  it  will 
transport  the  whirling  motion  with  its  excess  of  celer- 
ity, and  a  progressive  and  rotatory  motion  are  thus 
maintained  at  the  same  time.  Whirlwinds  generally 
occur  in  summer,  and  are  most  violent  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  they  frequently  produce  most  destructive 
effects. 

Whisky,  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from 
corn,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though  generally  from  the 
former.  Whisky  is  the  national  spirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  that  distilled  in 
the  former  is  generally  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter. — See  SPIRITS.  Whisky  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Irish  word  usquebaugh.  This  ardent  spirit  may  be 
manufactured  from  bade}'  malt  alone  ;  from  the  raw  or 
unmalted  barley  mixed  with  from  a  third  to  a  ninth  of 
malt ;  from  a  mixture  of  raw  barley,  wheat,  rye,  or  oats, 
with  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  barley  malt;  or  from  a 
mixture  of  raw  barley,  or  big,  with  sugar;  or  from 
sugar  or  molasses  alone.  When  barley  malt  is  alone 
itsed,  the  processes  are  simple,  and  the  spirit  produced 
has  a  more  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  more  esteemed; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duty  on  malt,  dis- 
tillers have  been  induced  to  employ  large  quantities  of 


unmalted  grain,  and  of  late  years  no  small  proportion 
of  sugar  and  molasses,  adding  merely  enough  of  malt 
to  induce  the  chemical  conversion  of  the  starch  in  the 
unlimited  grain  into  grape  sugar. 

During  the  germination  of  barley  (as  in  its  conver- 
sion into  malt)  a  peculiar  sulistunre  is  generated  in  the 
grain  called  diastase,  which  acts  chemically  on  the 
starch  of  the  grain,  converting  it  first  into  a  kind  of 
gum  called  dextrine,  and  then  into  a  sweet  substance 
identical  in  composition  with  grape  sugar.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  diastase  can  convert  2000  parts  of 
starch  into  grape  sugar;  and  it  is  of  this  valuable 
property  that  the  distiller  avails  himself  when  In:  ;idds 
malt  to  his  raw  grain.  To  save  the  more  ex]r 
article  malt,  he  uses  only  so  much  as  experiment  has 
proved  will  suffice  to  change  the  starch  of  the  raw 
grain  into  sugar  when  mixed  with  it  in  his  mash-tun. 
The  distiller,  therefore,  to  prepare  the  saccharine  fluid 
for  his  operations,  has  to  go  through  all  the  pr<>< 
of  brewing  before  he  gets  it  ready  for  the  still. — See 
article  BREWING. 

The  Manufacture  of  Whisky. — Cincinnati  has  become 
the  greatest  whisky  market  in  the  world,  and  the  Ohio 
Valley  the  most  important  whisky-producing  region 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  distilleries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  are 
said  to  exhibit  many  improvements  devised  by  invent- 
ive genius.  Steam  is  made  to  perform  nearly  all  the 
labor.  Few  men  are  employed,  and  they  do  little  else 
than  look  at  the  machines  as  tliey  perform  the  work. 
The  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  a  single  distillery  in 
Cincinnati  is  about  one  thousand  bushels  per  day,  from 
which  about  4000  gallons  of  whisky  are  produced. 
This  gives  for  this  single  establishment  a  consumption 
of  312,000  bushels  of  corn  per  annum,  and  a  production 
of  1,248,000  gallons  of  whisky.  We  have  not  the  data 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
whisky  produced  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  quantity 
sold  in  the  Cincinnati  market  annually  is  about  220,000 
barrels,  or  about  9,000,000  gallons.  "This  is  probably 
not  more  than  one  half  the  production  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  alone.  We  presume  that  the  production  is 
18,000,000  gallons,  and  find  the  consumption  of  corn 
averaging  four  and  a  half  million  bushels.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  production  of  whisky  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
is  50,000,000  gallons  per  annum,  involving  a  consump- 
j  tion  of  12,500,000  bushels  of  corn,  the  average  value  of 
which  is  $5,000,000.  The  demand  for  the  article  is 
great,  and  daily  increasing. 

White  Sea.  The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  interrupted  by  a  bar, 
over  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet  of 
water  can  not  pass.  Larger  ships  discharge  and  load 
outside  the  bar.  The  trade  of  Archangel  extends  as 
far  as  Siberia,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea, 
east  and  west.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  St.  Peters- 
burg this  was  the  only  place  of  maritime  commerce  in 
the  empire.  Since  that  period  its  trade  has  consider- 
ably declined.  The  River  Dwina  is  connected  with 
the  Volga  and  Neva  by  canals;  but,  owing  to  the 
rigor  of  the  climate,  the  port  of  Archangel  is  open  only 
from  July  to  September.  Its  imports  consist  of  colo- 
nial goods,  salt,  woolens,  and  hardwares.  In  1852 
there  entered  this  port  715  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  56,922  tons;  of  which  85  were  laden  and  630  in  bal- 
last. These  all  cleared  with  freight.  Of  the  arrivals 
there  were  under  the  English  flag  273  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  24,297  tons. 


Archangel.  OtLer  Ports. 

Imports  in  1852 francs.     1,252,000  2(>1.0uo 

Exports  in  1852 "       20,851.000  650,000 

Total,  year  1852 "       22,103,000  757,000 

Total  custom-house  receipts  from  the  five  ports  of 
the  White  Sea,  in  1852,  984,000  francs.  These  ports 
are  Archangel,  Oneg,  Kola,  Kemi,  Sounsky.  The  im- 
ports of  Archangel  consist  of  dry  and  salted  fish,  sugar, 
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wines,  and  other  liquors,  salt,  and  peltries.     The  ex- 
ports are  flax,  linens,  linseed,  timber,  tar,  etc. 

"Wigs.  The  wig-trade  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
connected  with  manufactures  in  hair.  The  French  are 
famous  in  this  department.  There  is  a  regular  hair- 
liar  vest  in  some  of  the  central  districts  of  France ;  Paris 
firms  send  agents  into  those  districts  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  who  purchase  the  beautiful  tresses  which  the 
country  maidens  have  been  cultivating  for  that  pur- 
pose :  this  hair-crop  is  as  much  an  annual  affair  as  a 
corn-crop  in  the  fields.  The  price  paid  is  about  three- 
pence (English)  per  ounce ;  but  the  agents  usually  pay 
for  the  hair  with  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  and  other 
trinkets,  at  fairs  and  markets.  Not  the  least  curious 
feature  is,  that  the  agents  can  distinguish  the  hair  of 
one  district  from  that  of  another  not  far  distant — an 
ethnographical  feat  which  might  puzzle  a  learned 
naturalist — and  attach  a  money  value  to  this  difference. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  women's  hair  is  thus  annually  sold  in 
the  country  districts  of  France,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
form  a  very  singular  kind  of  commerce.  The  agents 
sort  and  clean  the  hair,  and  then  dispose  of  it  to  the 
Paris  firms  at  about  double  the  former  price.  Then 
comes  the  art  of  the  peruquier  to  fashion  this  hair  into 
wigs,  perukes,  and  scalps— some  of  which  command  a 
very  high  price.  Of  the  "transparent  wigs,"  the 
"ventilating  wigs,"  the  "bald  white  wags,"  the  "gos- 
samer-parting wigs,"  the  "fronts  with  each  hair  fixed 
separately,"  and  other  wonders  of  wig-making,  we 
have  been  abundantly  informed  by  our  advertisin 
peruquiers. 

"Wind-mills.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
some  writers  state  them  to  be  of  Roman  invention ;  but 
certainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  wind-mill  to  the  Sara- 
cens. They  are  said  to  have  been  originally  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
took  the  hint  from  what  they  had  seen  in  the  crusades. 
— BAKER}  Wind-mills  were  first  known  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  in  1299. — ANDERSON.  Wind 
saw-mills  were  invented  by  a  Dutchman  in  1G33,  when 
one  was  erected  near  the  Strand,  in  London. 

Windows.  See  GLASS.  There  were  windows  in 
Pompeii,  A.D.  79,  as  is  evident  from  its  ruins.  It  i 
certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  so  early 
as  the  third  century,  if  not  before,  though  the  fashion 
was  not  introduced  until  it  was  done  by  Bennet,  A.D. 
633.  Windows  of  glass  were  used  in  private  houses 
but  the  glass  was  imported,  1777. — ANDERSON.  In 
England  about  6000  houses  now  have  fifty  windows 
and  upward  in  each;  about 275,000  have  ten  windows 
and  upward  ;  and  725,000  have  seven  windows,  or  less 
than  seven.  The  window-tax  in  England  was  firs 
enacted  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  and  deficiency 
in  the  re-coinage  of  gold,  7  William  III.,  1695. 

"Winds.     The  prevailing  winds  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  southern  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  th 
northeast  trade-winds.     They  have  their  offices  to  per- 
form in  the  river  basins  of  inter-tropical  America,  anc 
the  rains  which  they  may  discharge  into  the  Missis 
sippi  Valley  now  and  then  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule 
The  winds  from  the  north  can  not  bring  vapors  fron 
the  great  lakes  to  make  rains  for  the  Mississippi,  foi 
two  reasons :  1st.  The  basin  of  the  great  lakes  receives 
from  the  atmosphere  more  water  in  the  shape  of  rair 
than  they  give  back  in  the  shape  of  vapor.     The  St 
Lawrence  River  carries  off  the  excess.     2d.  The  mean 
climate  of  the  lake  country  is  colder  than  that  of  th 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule 
the  temperature  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  unfavor 
able  for  condensing  vapor  from  that  quarter.     It  cai 
not  come  from  the  Atlantic,  because  the  greater  par 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  the  windward  of  th 
Atlantic.     The  winds  that  blow  across  this  ocean  go 
to  Europe  with  their  vapors;  and  in  the  Pacific,  from 
the  paralFels  of  California  down  to  the  equator,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  at  the  surface  is  from,  not  toward, 


he  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Therefore  it  seemed  to 
)e  established  with  some  degree  of  probabilitv,  or,  if 
;hat  expression  be  too  strong,  with  something  like  ap- 
>arent  plausibility,  that  the  rain  winds  of  the  Mis.-i>- 
sippi  Valley  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  get  their  vapors 
rom  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  nor  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  nor  from  the  great  lakes,  nor  from  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  which  the  northeast  trade- 
winds  prevail. 

Southeast  Trade-winds. — After  the  northeast  trades 
iave  blown  out  their  season,  which  in  India  ends  in 
April,  the  great  arid  plains  of  Central  Asia,  of  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  become  heated  up;  they  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  northeast  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend. 
This  rarefaction  and  ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an  in- 
draught, are  felt  by  the  air  which  the  southeast  trade- 
winds  bring  to  the  equatorial  Doldrums  of  the  Indian 
Ocean:  it  rushes  over  into  the  northern  hemisphere  to 
supply  the  upward  draught  from  the  heated  plains  as 
the  southwest  monsoons.  The  forces  of  diurnal  rota- 
tion assist  to  give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thus 
the  southeast  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  are  converted,  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  into  southwest  monsoons.  These  then  come 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with 
moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly  upon 
the  Ghauts,  precipitate  upon  that  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  this  range  and  the  Arabian  Sea  an  amount  of 
water  that  is  truly  astonishing.  Here,  then,  are  not 
only  the  conditions  for  causing  more  rain,  now  on  the 
west,  now  on  the  east  side  of  this  mountain  range,  but 
the  conditions  also  for  the  most  copious  precipitation. 
Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  consult  rain-gauges, 
and  to  ask  meteorological  observers  in  India  about  the 
fall  of  rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Ghauts  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depth 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  daj'.  Were  the  Andes 
stretched  along  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  coast 
of  America,  we  should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation 
on  their  eastern  slopes  that  would  be  truly  astonishing; 
for  the  water  which  the  Amazon  and  the  other  majestic 
streams  of  South  America  return  to  the  ocean  would 
still  be  precipitated  between  the  sea-shore  and  the 
crest  of  these  mountains.  These  winds  of  India  then 
continue  their  course  to  the  Himalaya  range  as  dry 
winds.  In  crossing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  crossing  the  Ghauts.  Here  they  drop  more 
of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  rain,  and 
then  pass  over  into  the  thirsty  lands  beyond  with 
scarcely  enough  vapor  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud. 
Thence  they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  become 
counter-currents  in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical 
circulation. 

Rain-winds  are  the  winds  which  convey  the  vapor 
from  the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  up,  to  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  let  down  either  as  snow,  hail,  or  rain. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  trade-winds  may  be  regarded  as 
the  evaporating  winds ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
their  circuit,  they  are  converted  into  monsoons,  or  the 
variables  of  either  hemisphere,  they  then  generally  be- 
come also  the  rain-winds — especially  the  monsoons — 
for  certain  localities.  Thus  the  southwest  monsoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  rain-winds  for  the  west 
coast  of  Hindostan.  In  like  manner,  the  African  mon- 
soons of  the  Atlantic  are  the  winds  which  fueci  the 
springs  of  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  with  rains.  Upon 
every  water-shed  which  is  drained  into  the  sea,  the 
precipitation,  for  the  whole  extent  ff  the  shed  so  drain- 
ed, may  be  considered  as  greater  than  the  evaporation, 
by  the  amount  of  water  which  runs  off  through  the 
river  into  the  sea.  In  this  view,  all  rivers  may  be  re- 
garded as  immense  rain-gauges,  and  the  volume  of 
water  annually  discharged  by  any  one  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  quantity  which  is  annually  evaporated  from 
the  sea,  carried  back  by  the  winds,  and  precipitated 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  that  is  drain- 
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wl  by  it.  Now,  if  we  knew  the  rain-winds  from  the 
dry,  for  each  locality  and  season  generally  throughout 
such  a  basin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine,  with 
some  degree  of  probability  at  least,  as  to  the  part  of 
the  ocean  from  which  such  rains  were  evaporated. 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  eddies  caused  by 
mountain  chains  and  other  uneven  surfaces,  we  might 
detect  the  general  course  of  the  atmospherical  circula- 
tion over  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  and  make  the 
general  courses  of  circulation  in  each  valley  as  obvious 
to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  as  is  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  of  any  other  great  river,  to  his  senses. 

These  investigations  as  to  the  rain-winds  at  sea  in- 
dicate  that  the  vapors  which  supply  the  sources  of  the 
Amazon  with  rain  are  taken  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade-winds ;  and 
many  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
detailed,  tend  to  show  that  the  winds  which  feed  the 
Mississippi  with  rains  get  their  vapor  in  the  southeast 
trade-wind  region  of  the  other  hemisphere.  For  in- 
stance, we. know  from  observation  that  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  land,  are,  for  the  most  part,  rainless  regions,  and 
that  the  trade-wind  zones  may  be  described,  in  a  hye- 
tographic  sense,  as  the  evaporating  regions.  They 
also  show,  or  rather  indicate,  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
leaving  the  polar  limits  of  the  two  trade-wind  systems, 
and  approaching  the  nearest  pole,  the  precipitation  is 
greater  than  the  evaporation  until  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum cold  is  reached. 

And  we  know  also  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  south- 
east and  northeast  trade-winds,  which  come  from  a 
lower  and  go  to  a  higher  temperature,  are  the  evapo- 
rating winds,  i.  e.,  they  evaporate  more  than  they  pre- 
cipitate; while  those  winds  which  come  from  a  higher 
and  go  to  a  lower  temperature  are  the  rain-winds,  i.  e., 
they  precipitate  more  than  they  evaporate.  That  such 
is  the  case,  not  only  do  researches  indicate,  but  reason 
teaches,  and  philosophy  intimates.  These  views,  there- 
fore, suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Atlantic,  after  supplying  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries  with  their  waters,  to  supply  also  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
of  all  the  rivers,  great  and  small,  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  A  careful  study  of  the  rain-winds,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  will  probably 
indicate  to  us  the  "springs  in  the  ocean"  which  supply 
the  vapors  for  the  rains  that  are  carried  off  by  those 
great  rivers.  "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet 
the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again."  —  MAUKY'S 
I'/iys.  Geoff. 

Wind-sails,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of  common  sail- 
cloth, and  are  usually  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  are  of  the  form 
of  a  cone  ending  obtusely.  When  they  are  made  use 
of,  they  are  hoisted  by  ropes  to  about  two-thirds  or 
more  of  their  height,  with  their  bases  distended  circu- 
larly, and  their  apex  hanging  downward  in  the  hatch- 
ways of  the  ship.  Above  each  of  these  one  of  the 
common  sails  is  so  disposed  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  air  rushing  against  it  is  directed  into  the  wind- 
sail,  and  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  ship,  to  pro- 
duce ventilation,  etc. 

Windward,  in  sea-language,  denotes  any  thing 
toward  that  point  from  whence  the  wind  blows,  in  re- 
spect of  a  ship :  thus  windward  tide  is  the  tide  which 
runs  against  the  wind. 

Wine  (Ger.  Wein;  Fr.  Via;  It.  and  Sp.  Vino; 
Port.  Vinho ;  Russ.  Wino,  Winogradnoe  winoe ;  Lat.  Vi- 
num  Gr.  Otvof ;  Arab.  Khumr),  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  berries  of  the  vine  W'itis  vinifera').  The 
vine  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant ;  but  it  is 
now  found  in  most  temperate  regions.  The  limits 
within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  Old  World  vary  from  about  15°  to  48°  and 
52° ;  but  in  North  America'it  is  not  cultivated  farther 


north  than  38°  or  40°.  It  is  rarely  grown  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  3000  feet.  From  Asia  the  vine  was  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy.  The 
Phoceans,  who  founded  Marseilles,  carried  the  vine  to 
the  south  of  France  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
introduced  into  Burgundy  till  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
The  ancient  writers  give  the  most  contradictory  ac- 
counts with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Gaul. — See  the  learned  and  excellent  work  ofLv,  GKA.ND 
n'AusSY.  Vie  Privee  des  Franc ais.  The  species  of  Vitis 
indigenous  to  North  America  is  very  dill'crcnt  from  the 
Vitis  vinifera.  In  favorable  seasons  the  vine  ripens 
in  the  open  air  in  England;  and  in  the  llth  and  12th 
centuries  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  wine  were 
made  from  native  grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  how- 
ever, unknown  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  grapes  mi>'  <i 
in  hot-houses,  and  used  in  desserts,  are  excellent.  The 
vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but  that  which  is  light 
and  gravelly  seems  best  suited  for  the  production  of 
fine  wines.  It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  volcanic 
countries.  The  best  wines  of  Italy  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius ;  the  famous  Tokay  wine 
is  also  made  in  a  volcanic  district,  as  are  several  of  the 
best  French  wines ;  many  parts  of  the  south  of  France 
bearing  evident  marks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Hermit- 
age is  grown  among  the  debris  of  granite  rocks.  The 
most  favorable  situation  for  a  vineyard  is  upon  a  rising 
ground  or  hill  facing  the  southeast,  and  the  situation 
should  not  be  too  confined ; 

.apertos 

Bacchus  aiuat  colics. 

The  art  of  expressing  and  fermenting  the  juice  of 
the  grape  appears  to  have  been  practiced  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  sacred  writings  tell  us  that 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard  soon  after  the  deluge  (Gen.  ix. 
20) ;  and  a  modern  Latin  poet  ingeniously  represents 
the  vine  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  to  console  mankind 
for  the  miseries  entailed  upon  them  by  that  grand 
catastrophe ! 

Omnia  vastatis  ergo  quum  cerneret  arvis 

Desolata  Deus,  nobis  felicia  vini 

Dona  dedit;  tristes  hominutn  quo  munere  fovit 

Keliquias,  mundi  solatus  vite  ruinam  I 

Vanierii  Freed.  Rusticum,  lib.  xi. 

Species  of  Wine. — There  are  many  varieties  of  vines ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  mode  of  preparation,  etc.,  occasions  an 
extreme  variety  in  the  species  of  wine.  But  between 
places  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  where 
even  a  careful  observer  would  hardly  remark  any  dif- 
ference, the  qualities  of  the  wines;  though  produced  by 
the  same  species  of  grape,  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
are  often  very  different.  A  great  deal  evidently  de- 
pends upon  the  aspect  of  the  vineyard ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  good  deal  depends  on  peculiarities  of  soil. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  wines  raised  in  a  few  limited  districts,  such  as 
Tokay,  Johannisberger,Constautia,  the  best  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  Claret,  etc.,  that  no  art  or  care  has  hith- 
erto succeeded  in  producing  of  equal  goodness  in  other 
places. 

The  leading  character  of  wine  must  be  referred  to 
the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  and  upon  which  its  in- 
toxicating powers  principally  depend  ;  not  exclusively, 
however;  for  some  of  the  lighter  wines,  if  brisk  and 
effervescent,  seem  to  derive  from  the  admixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  a  peculiar  exhilarating  power  not  directly 
proportional  to  their  alcoholic  contents.  And  again, 
we  find  other  wines,  among  which  certain  Burgundies 
stand  foremost,  which  are  eminently  heating,  though 
not  very  strong.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  (of  the  specific  gravity  of  825  at  60C),  by 
measure,  contained  in  100  parts  by  measure  of  the  re- 
spective wines.  Some  other  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors  have  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  wine  in  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
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TBOVOUTION  OK  f 
By        Aver- 
Measure.  '  nge. 
1.  Lissa  20-47 

i-iitiT  VEB  CENT. 

:;:<,.  Svracusn   15-28 
34.  Hauterne  14-22 
35.  Grenache  21-24 
36.  Burgundy  .  .  .  16-60 
...15-22 
...14-53 
"          ...11-95 
(20 
years  in  bottle)  12-16 

37.  Hock  14-37 

Aver- 
age. 

17-84 
12-08 

12-01 

"      24-35 

"    15-90 

^  25-41 
2.  Raisin  wine..  20-40 
"          "   ..  25-77 
"          "    ..  23-20 
25-12 
3.  Marsala  26  -ns 
25  05 
"        18-40 
25-09 
4.  Port  25-83 

"     13-00 

"      (old  in 
cask)  S-S8 

38.  Johatmisberger 
(17S8)               8-71 

'     24  -29 

'              ...  23-71 

'     23-39 

'     22-;:0 

'     21-40 

39.  Rudisheimer 
(1811)             10-72 

'     19-00 

22-06 
5.  Madeira  24-42 
"        23-93 
"  (Sercial)2l-40 
"        19-20 
22-27 
6.  Currant  wine.  20-55 
7.  Sherry  '.  .  19  81 

40.  Rhenish  7-36 
41.  Nice  14-36 

42.  Barsac  13-86 

43.  Tent  13-36 

44.  Champagne 
(still)  13.80 
"    (spark- 
ling) 12  -80 
"       (red)  12-5:5 
"          "     11-30 

45.  Red  Hermitage  12  -32 
46.  Vin  de  Grave  13-94 
"      12-80 
47.  Frontignac  .  .  12-79 
48.  CoteRotie...  12-32 
49.  Gooseberry 
wine  11  -84 

"        19-83 

"        18-79 

"        ..  18-25 

"  (very  old)  23-80 
19-17 
8.  Teneriffe  ....  19-79 
9.  Colares  19-75 

10.  Lachryma 
Christi  19-70 
11.  Constantia  .  .  14-f;0 
"  (white)  19-75 
12.          "      (red)  18-92 
13.  Lisbon  18-94 

50.  Orange    wine 
(average  of 
six  samples 
made   by  a 
London 
manufactu- 
rer)    11-26 

14,  Malaga  (1066)  18-94 
15.  Bucelias  18-49 
16.  Red  Madeira.  22-30 
"          "       .  18-40 
17.  Cape  Muschat  18-25 
18.  Cape  Madeira  22  -94 
"            "       20-50 
"            "       18-11 
19.  Stein  wine...  10  60 
20.  Grape  wine  ..  1811 
21.  Calcavella...  19-20 
...1810 
22.  Vidonia  19-25 
23.  Alba  Flora  ..  17-26 
24.  Malaga  17-26 

51.  Tokay  9-S8 

52.  Elder  wine  ..    8-79 
53.  Cider  (highest 
average)...    9-87 
Cider  (lowest 
average)  ...    5-21 
54.  Perry  (average 
of  four  sam- 
ples)      7-26 

55.  Mead  7-32 
5(5.  Ale  (Burton)     8  -88 
"  (Edinb'rgh)  6-20 
"     (Dorches- 
ter)      556 

25.  White  Hermi- 
tage    17-43 

26.  Rousillon  19-00 
....17-26 
27.  Alcatico  16-20 
28.  ./Etna  30-00 

57.  Brown  stout  .    6  -SO 
58.  London  porter 
(average)  .  .    4-20 
59.  London  small 
beer    (aver- 
age)        ...    1-28 

29.  Claret  1711 

"      16-32 

"      14-08 

"      12-91 

15-20 
30.  Malmsey  Ma- 
deira    16-40 
31.  Lunel  15-52 
32.  Sheraaz  (red)  15-52 
"      (white)  19-80 

60.  Brandy  53-39 
61.  Rum    53-68 

62   Gin  51-60 

63.  Scotch    whis- 
ky    54-32 

64.  Irish  whisky.  53-90 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  in  the  same  wine  varies  materially  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  wine  and  other  circumstan- 
ces, and  that  wines  having  the  same  quantities  of  al- 
cohol in  each  may,  notwithstanding,  differ  essentially 
in  every  other  respect.  Practically  wines  are  distin- 
guished by  their  color,  hardness  or  softness  on  the  pal- 
ate, their  aroma,  and  their  being  still  or  effervescing. 
In  many  cases,  too,  the  same  variety  of  wine  may  be 
distinguished  into  a  number  of  sub-varieties,  differing 
more  or  less  in  one  or  more  of  these  particulars.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Champagne,  some  varieties  are  red,  and 
others  white  or  straw-colored ;  some  are  dry  and  others 
sweet ;  the  aroma  of  one  variety  differs  from  that  of 
another ;  and,  while  some  are  still,  others  have  every 
different  degree  of  effervescing  power.  The  same  va- 
riety exists  in  the  case  of  clarets,  and,  indeed,  of  al- 
most every  description  of  wine. 

The  differences  in  the  qualities  of  wines  depend  part- 
ly on  differences  in  the  vines,  but  more  on  the  differ- 


ences  of  the  soils  in  which  they  are  planted,  in  the  ex- 
posure  of  the  vineyards,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
grapes,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  wine. 
Though  the  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil,  a  risin" 
ground,  or  gently-sloping  hill  facing  the  south,  witli  a 
loose,  gravelly,  or  rather  volcanic  soil,  is  by  far  the 
best  situation  for  a  vineyard.  It  is  in  such  situations 
that  all  the  finest  wines  are  produced. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  attempt 
characterizing  the  different  sorts  of  wine  used.  Port  and 
sherry  have  long  enjoyed  a  decided  preponderance  in 
the  markets ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  of 
good  quality  and  sparingly  used,  they  are  very  unex- 
ceptionable wines.  But  they  are  often  harsh,  and  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  strong  and  heating,  so  that 
they  can  not  be  taken,  to  any  thing  like  excess,  by 
most  persons  with  impunity.  They  are  well  enough 
for  a  glass  or  two,  but  they  are  not  wines  for  conversa- 
tion or  society.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  high  differential  duties  with  which  French 
wines  were  so  long  burdened,  that  the  use  of  port  and 
sherry  would  ever  have  been  so  general ;  and  since  the 
abolition  of  the  differential  duty  in  1831,  French  wines 
have  begun  gradually,  though  slowly,  to  make  their  way 
from  the  highest,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  most- 
ly confined,  among  the  middle  classes.  They  are,  indeed, 
superior  in  almost  all  respects  to  every  other  variety. 
The  best  growths  of  claret,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy, 
seem  to  unite  all  the  qualities  required  to  constitute 
perfect  wines.  Had  they  been  known  in  antiquity,  we 
apprehend  they  would  have  engrossed  most  part  of  the 
praise  so  profusely  lavished  on  the  Pramnian,  Cecuban, 
Falernian,  and  other  renowned  wines  of  Greece  and 
Kome. — BRANDE'S  Diet. 

Ancient  Wines. — The  wines  of  Lesbos  and  Chios 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Falernian  and  Cecuban 
among  the  Romans,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of 
renown.  Great  uncertainty,  however,  prevails  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  wines.  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  that 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  the  Falernian,  ap- 
proached, in  its  most  essential  characters,  near  to  Ma- 
deira. In  preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often 
inspissated  them  till  they  became  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  or  even  thicker.  These  were  diluted  with  water 
previously  to  their  being  drunk  ;  and,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have  prevailed 
much  more  in  antiquity  than  in  modern  times. 

Modern  Wines. — The  principal  wines  made  use  of  in 
England  are  port,  sherry,  claret,  Champagne,  Madeira, 
hock,  Marsala,  Cape,  etc. 

Port,  the  after-dinner  wine,  is  produced  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Douro,  in  Portugal ;  and  is  shipped  at 
Oporto,  whence  its  name.  When  it  arrives  in  En- 
gland, it  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  inky  color ;  has  a  full, 
rough  body,  with  an  astringent  bitter-sweet  taste,  and 
a  strong  flavor  and  odor  of  brandy.  After  it  has  re- 
mained some  years  longer  in  the  wood,  the  sweetness, 
roughness,  and  astringency  of  the  flavor  abate  ;  but  it 
is  only  after  it  has  been  kept  10  or  15  years  in  bottle 
that  the  odor  of  the  brandy  is  completely  subdued,  and 
the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  developed.  When  kept 
to  too  great  an  age,  it  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its 
peculiar  flavor.  During  the  process  of  melioration,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  extractive  and  coloring 
matter  is  precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  crust.  In  some  wines  this  change  occurs  much 
earlier  than  in  others.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is 
always  mixed  with  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  for 
England.  Genuine  unmixed  port-wine  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
compounded  article,  that,  were  it  possible  to  procure  it 
unmixed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  at  all  suit- 
ed to  our  taste.  According  to  Mr.  Brande's  analysis, 
on  which,  however,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid,  port, 
as  used  iu  England,  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 
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EXPORTATION   OF  WlNE   FBOM    LlSBOM,   1853-1855. 
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1 

Leith  

3 

61 

Libau  

5 

r 

Liverpool  

253 

311 

874- 

London  

1,277 

1,198 

803 

Macao  

534 

203 

6=il 

Maranhao  

835 

C59 

866 

Marseilles  

4 

23 

23 

Mayagao  

1^ 

Meinel  

56 

86 

15 

54 

Mogador  

| 

Montevideo  

3 

6> 

Nantes  

1 

24 

17} 

Newcastle  

5 

Newfoundland  

9 

49  i 

22 

1,215 

102 

322 

Onim  

9 

Ostend  

1 

5} 

Para  

638 

1  051} 

636 

Parahiba  

172 

Pernambuco  

1,937 

1  710 

1,000 

Petersburg  

5G8 

28 

Poole  

1 

Porto  Alegre  

205 

Portsmouth  

1 

1 

Quebec  

185 

Renders  

I 

Riga  

158 

903 

864 

620 

Rio  do  Janeiro  

11,678 

14  6C5 

8,835 

Rio  la  Plata  '... 

H 

Rouen  

3 

84 

4. 

Saffi  

J- 

39 

45T 

ii 

10 

Sligo  

1 

.  . 

Soderham  

1 

Southampton  

15 

25i 

12 

Stavanjrer  

1 

Stockholm  

3 

1} 

23i 

St  Thomas  

83 

53 

22 

Toulon  

s 

Wlaardingen  
Total  

13 

27,647 

11 
25,9661 

1 

17,7110} 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXPOBTATION  OF  OIL,  BRANDY,  AND  WINE 
FUOM  LISBON  THE  YEARS  SPECIFIED. 


Yean. 

Oil. 

Brandy. 

Wine. 

1S53... 

Pipes. 
4206 

Pipes. 
47 

Pipes. 
27  647 

1854  

269 

38 

25  906 

1855  

2523 

83 

17,790 

Total  

699S 

168 

71,403 

Oporto  Wine  Company. — The  quality  of  the  -wine 
shipped  from  Oporto  has  been  materially  injured  by 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company.  This  company  was  originally  founded  in 


1756,  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Pom- 
l>al.  A  certain  extent  of  territory  was  marked  out  by 
its  charter  as  the  only  district  on  the  Douro  in  which 
wine  could  bo  raised  for  exportation  :  tin:  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  wines  raised  in  this  district  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  company,  who  were  further  authorized 
to  (ix  the  prices  to  bo  paid  for  them  to  the  cultivators, 
to  prepare  them  for  exportation,  and  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  they  should  be  sold  to  foreigners !  It  is  obvious 
that  a  company  with  such  powers  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  than  an  intolerable  nuisance.  What  could 
be  more  arbitrary  and  unjust  than  to  interdict  the  ex- 
port of  all  wines  raised  out  of  the  limits  of  the  com- 
pany's territory?  but  even  in  its  own  district,  its 
proceedings  were  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  com- 
pany annually  fixed,  by  a  fiat  of  their  own,  two  rates 
of  prices — one  for  the  vinho  defeiloria,  or  wine  for  ex- 
portation ;  the  other  for  vinho  de  ramo,  or  wine  for  home 
consumption— at  which  the  cultivators  were  to  be  paid, 
whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  their  wines !  They 
had,  therefore,  no  motive  to  exert  superior  skill  and 
ingenuity;  but  contented  themselves  with  endeavor- 
ing to  raise,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  the  greatest 
supply  of  vinho  defeitoria,  for  which  the  company  al- 
lowed the  highest  price.  All  emulation  was  thus  ef- 
fectually extinguished,  and  the  proprietors  who  pos- 
sessed vineyards  of  a  superior  quality  adulterated  their 
wines  with  inferior  growths,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  average  standard.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, "  the  finer  products  of  the  Douro  vintages  have 
remained,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  to  us;  and 
port-wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  single  liquor, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  nearly  uniform  flavor 
and  strength ;  varying,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
quality,  but  still  always  approaching  to  a  definite 
standard,  and  admitting  of  few  degrees  of  excellence. 
The  manipulations,  the  admixtures — in  one  word,  the 
adulterations — to  which  the  best  wines  of  the  Cimo  do 
Douro  are  subjected,  have  much  the  same  effect  as  if 
all  the  growths  of  Burgundy  were  to  be  mingled  in  one 
immense  vat,  and  sent  into  the  world  as  the  only  true 
Burgundian  wine.  The  delicious  produce  of  Romanee, 
Chambertin,  and  the  Clos  Vougeout,  would  disappear, 
and  in  their  places  we  should  find  nothing  better  than 
a  second-rate  Beaune  or  Macon  wine." — History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wines.  Not  only,  however,  did 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company  deteriorate  the  quality,  but 
they  also  raised  the  price  of  their  wines  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  Secured  against  the  competition  of  their 
countrymen,  and  enjoying  down  to  1831  a  nearly  ab- 
solute monopoly  of  the  British  markets  for  red  wines 
by  means  of  the  high  duties  on  those  of  France,  they 
filled  their  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  company  were  shipping  wine  for  En- 
gland at  £40  a  pipe,  they  frequently  shipped  the  same 
wine  to  other  countries  at  £20. — FLKETWOOD  WIL- 
LIAMS  on  the  Wine  Trade.  And  the  authentic  tables 
published  by  Balbi  show  that  the  price  of  wine  was 
trebled  and  quadrupled  under  the  management  of  this 
corporation. — Esscti  Statistique  sur  le  Itoyaume  de  Por- 
tugal. 

It  is  long  since  the  injurious  influence  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  commerce  of  England  was  distinctly 
perceived  and  pointed  out.  So  far  back  as  17G7,  the 
Board  of  Trade  laid  a  memorial  before  his  majesty  in 
council,  in  which  they  state,  "  With  respect  to  many 
particular  regulations  of  the  Oporto  Company,  which 
we  think  justly  objected  to  by  the  merchants  as  highly 
grievous  and  oppressive,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  them,  being 
of  opinion  that  one  general  and  fatal  objection  lies 
against  them  all;  viz.,  that  they  all  contribute  to  es- 
tablish in  the  company  a  monopoly  against  your  maj- 
esty's subjects  from  which  by  treaty  they  have  a  right 
to  be  exempted."  But  notwithstanding  this  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  injury  done  to  the  English  by 
this  monopoly,  and  the  experience  which  every  subse- 
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quent  year  afforded  of  its  mischievous  influence,  such 
was  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  that  it  was  not 
till  1831  that  we  took  that  step  which,  had  it  been 
taken  a  century  before,  would  have  rid  ourselves  of  its 
evils  as  well  as  a  host  of  others,  by  equalizing  the  du- 
ties on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  injurious  preference  given  to  the  latter  by 
the  Methuen  treaty.  In  1833  Don  Pedro,  whose  daugh- 
ter had  boon  raised  to  the  Portuguese  throne  mainly 
by  the  intervention  of  the  English,  issued  a  decree 
abolishing  the  Old  Oporto  Company.  And  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  once  abated,  the  nuisance 
would  not  have  been  again  revived.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  A  new  wine  company  was  subsequently 
established,  with  privileges  little  less  oppressive  than 
those  of  the  old  company.  And  as  the  taste  for  French 
wine  had  made  little  progress  among  us  in  the  interval, 
we  suffered  from  the  monopoly  and  adulterations  prac- 
ticed and  sanctioned  by  the  new  company,  as  we  had 
done  from  those  of  its  predecessor.  Its  mischievous 
influence  being  further  aggravated  by  a  heavy  export 
duty  on  wine  shipped  to  any  port  in  Europe,  was  lat- 
terly so  intolerable,  that  to  defeat  it  considerable  quan- 
tities of  port  were  imported  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  firm  remonstrances 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Portuguese  themselves,  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  more  equitable  and  less 
illiberal  system.  In  October  1852,  the  new  company 
was  abolished,  equal  duties  (about  14s.  a  pipe)  were 
imposed  on  all  wines  exported,  and  considerable,  though 
not  entire,  freedom  was  given  to  the  trade. — For  fur- 
ther details,  see  article  OPORTO. 

Skem-y  is  of  a  deep  amber  color ;  when  good,  it  has  a 
fine  aromatic  odor ;  its  taste  is  warm,  with  some  de- 
gree of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach  kernel. 
When  new,  it  tastes  harsh  and  fiery ;  it  is  mellowed 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  4  or  5  years  or  longer  in 
the  wood ;  but  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  flavor  and 
perfection  until  it  be  kept  for  15  or  20  j-ears.  It  is  a 
very  strong  wine,  containing  about  19  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  It  is  principally  produced  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Xeres,  not  far  from  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  England  as  a  dinner  wine.  Dry 
sherrv,  or  amontillado,  when  genuine  and  old,  fetches  a 
verv  high  price.  Perhaps  no  wine  is  so  much  adulter- 
ated as  sherry.  With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  the 
consumption  of  sherry  has  been  far  more  influenced 
than  that  of  any  other  wine  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  in  1825.  In  1852  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  amounted  to  2,606,857  gallons,  be- 
ing 458,000  gallons  more  than  double  the  quantity  re- 
tained for  consumption  at  an  average  of  1823  and  1824. 

The  province  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines.  Large  quantities  of  a  strong,  sweet- 
ish red  wine,  called  Benicarlo,  from  the  port  whence  it 
is  shipped,  is  exported  to  Cette.  It  is  thence  conveyed, 
by  the  Canal  of  Langucdoc,  to  Bordeaux,  where  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  poorer  sorts  of  the  wines  of  the 
Gironde,  to  which  it  gives  color,  bod}',  and  durability. 
The  Val  de  Fenas,  a  pleasant  red  wine  of  La  Mancha, 
said  by  Swinburne  to  be  "  the  most  drinkable,  for  com- 
mon use,  of  any  in  Spain"  (Travels  in  Spain,  p.  319,  4to 
ed.),  has  probably  been  commended  beyond  its  deserts. 
But  in  whatever  estimation  it  may  be  held  in  its  native 
province,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  foreigners.  When  carried  to  the  coast,  it 
is  conveyed  in  goat  skins  smeared  with  pitch.  This 
gives  it  the  olor  de  beta,  by  which  it  is  disagreeably 
distinguished. 

Claret,  the  term  generally  used  in  England,  though 
not  in  France,  to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce 
of  the  Gironde.  Of  these,  Lafitte,  Latour,  Chuteau- 
Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are  so  generally  and  de- 
servedly esteemed,  that  they  always  sell  at  20  to  30 
per  cent,  higher  than  any  others  of  the  department. 
The  first-mentioned  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate, 


and  is  characterized  by  its  silky  softness  on  the  palate, 
and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes  of  that  of 
the  violet  and  the  raspberry.  The  Latour  has  a  fuller 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  aroma,  but 
wants  the  softness  of  the  Lafitte.  The  Chatcau-Mar- 
gaux,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all 
the  delicate  qualities  of  the  Lalitte,  except  that  it  has 
not  quite  so  high  a  flavor.  The  Haut-Brion,  again, 
has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
but  is  rough  when  new,  and  requires  to  be  kept  six  or 
seven  years  in  the  wood  ;  while  the  others  become  fit  for 
bottling  in  much  less  time. 

Among  the  second-rate  wines,  that  of  Eozan,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaux,  approaches  in  some  respects  to 
the  growth  of  the  Chateau-Margaux ;  Gorce,  in  the 
same  territory,  is  little  inferior  to  Latour ;  and  the 
vineyards  of  Leoville,  Larose,  Bran-Mouton.  Pichon- 
Longueville,  and  Calon,  in  the  canton  of  Pauillac,  af- 
ford wines  of  good  flavor,  which,  in  favorable  years, 
have  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  finer  growths,  from 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  can  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished.  Among  the  third  and  fourth  class  wines 
are  those  of  Pauillac,  St.  Julien  de  Eegnac,  St.  Estephe, 
Canon,  St.  Emilion,  the  wines  of  Haul  Medoc,  etc. 
These  have  each  some  distinguishing  peculiarity  ;  but 
it  requires  a  connoisseur  to  discriminate  between  the 
cognate  varieties.  In  good  years  the  quality  is  very 
superior.  The  aroma  of  the  first  growths  is  seldom 
fully  developed  till  after  they  have  been  kept  eight  or 
nine  years ;  but  the  secondary  qualities  come  to  perfec- 
tion a  year  or  two  sooner.  The  color  often  grows  darker 
as  the  wine  advances  in  age,  in  consequence  of  the  depo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  its  tartar ;  but  when  well  made, 
and  thoroughly  fined,  it  seldom  deposits  any  crust. 
See  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  HENDERSON  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Wines;  and  JULLIEN,  Topographic  de  Vigno- 
lles.  Bordeaux  wines  are  very  rarely  exported  in  a 
state  of  purity.  We  have  given  in  the  article  BOR- 
DEAUX some  account  of  the  treatment  to  which  those 
shipped  for  England  are  subjected,  and  to  it  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader. 

Champagne, — so  called  from  the  province  of  France, 
of  which  it  is  the  produce — is  one  of  the  most  deserved- 
ly esteemed  of  the  French  wines.  The  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne are  divided  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  white 
and  red  wines,  and  each  of  these,  again,  into  still  and 
sparkling;  but  there  js  a  great  variety  in  the  flavor  of 
the  produce  of  different  vineyards.  Sillery  is  univers- 
ally allowed  to  be  the  best  of  the  still  wines.  It  is 
dry,  of  a  light  amber  color,  has  considerable  body,  and 
a  charming  aroma.  "  Le  corps"  (says  M.  Jullien),  "  le 
spiritueux,  le  charmant  bouquet,  et  les  vertus  toniques 
dont  il  est  pourvu,  lui  assurent  la  priorite  sur  tous  les 
autres." — Topographic  de  tons  les  Vif/nobles.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson agrees  with  Jullien  in  considering  it  as  one  of 
the  wholesomest  of  the  Champagne  wines.  The  spark- 
ling wines  are,  however,  the  most  popular,  at  least  in 
England.  Of  these,  the  wine  of  Ay,  five  leagues  south 
from  Rheims,  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  is  lighter  and 
sweeter  than  Siller}',  and  has  an  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma.  That  which  merely  creams  on  the  surface 
(demi-mousseitx)  is  preferred  to  the  full  frothing  wine 
(grand-mousseur).  Being  bright,  clear,  and  sparkling, 
it  is  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  palate. 

"Cernis  micanti  concolor  ut  vitro 
Latex  in  auras,  gemmeua  aspici, 
Scintillet  exultim;  utque  dulces 

Naribus  illcccbras  propinet 
"Succi  latentis  proditor  halitus! 
Ut  spunia  motit  lactea  turbido 
Crystalllmim  la-tis  rcfcrre 
Mox  oculis  propcret  nltorem." 

Hautvilliers,  about  four  leagues  from  Rheims  and 
one  from  Epernay,  used  formerly  to  produce  wine  that 
equaled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  the  wine  of  Ay. 
But  it  is  no  longer  cultivated  with  the  same  care ;  so 
that,  though  still  very  good,  it  only  ranks  in  the  second 
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class.  The  best  of  the  red  wines  of  Champagne  are 
those  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Maily,  Bouzy,  and  St.  Basle. 
"  Us  out  une  belle  couleur,  du  corps,  du  spiritucux,  et 
surtout  beaucoup  de  finesse,  do  sevc,  ct  dc  bouquet.'' 
JULI.IEX.  The  Clos  St.  Tliierry,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rheims,  produces  wine  which,  according  to  Jullien, 
.unites  the  color  and  the  aroma  of  Burgundy  to  the 
lightness  of  Champagne.  The  province  of  Cham- 
pagne  produces  altogether  about  1,100,000  hectolitres 
of  wine;  of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make 
but  a  small  part.  The  principal  trade  in  wine  is  car- 
ried on  at  Khcinis,  Avise,  and  Epcrnay.  The  vaults 
in  which  the  vintages  are  stored  are  excavated  in  a 
rock  of  calcareous  tufa  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet. 
Those  of  M.  Moet,  at  Epernay,  are  the  most  extensive, 
and  few  travelers  pass  through  the  place  without  go- 
ing to  see  them.  The  briskest  wines  (grands-mous- 
seux)  keep  the  worst. — JULLIEX. 

Burgundy. — The  best  wines  of  this  province,  though 
not  so  popular  as  those  of  Champagne,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  a  sea-vo3rage, 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  "In  richness  of  flavor 
and  perfume,  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  they  unquestionably  rank  as  the 
first  in  the  world;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  former  times,  were  desig- 
nated as  the  princes  des  bons  vins." — HENDERSON.  M. 
Jullien  is  not  less  decided:  ''Les  vins  des  premiers 
crus,  lorsqu'ils  proviennent  d'une  bonne  annee,  reunis- 
sent,  dans  de  justes  proportions,  toutes  les  qualites  qul 
constituent  les  vins  parfaits;  ils  n'ont  besoin  d'aucun 
m6Iangc,  d'aucune  preparation  pour  attendre  leur  plus 
haut  degre  de  perfection.  Ces  operations,  quo  Ton. 


qualifie  dans  certains  pays  de  tains  qui  aident  a  la  qua- 
nt toujoura  iinisihk's  aux  vins  du  JJourgogne." 
Koinuiio-l  'onti,  <  'hainbcrtin,  the  (']«•  Voiiireot,  and 
liielielionr:.:.  an-  tin:  most  celebrated  of  the  n-<l 
of  Burgundy.  (Miamheriiii  was  the  favorite  wine  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
vineyard  of  that  namr.,  situated  seven  miles  south  from 
Dijon,  and  furnishing  each  year  from  1150  to  150  pun- 
cheons, from  an  extent  of  about  05  acres.  It  has  a 
fuller  body  and  color,  and  greater  durability,  than  the 
Komane,  with  an  aroma  nearly  as  fragrant.  The  white 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous,  and,  consequent- 
ly, less  generally  known,  than  the  others;  but  they 
maintain  the  highest  rank  among  French  white  wines, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  the  red  cither  in  aroma  or  flavor. 
The  entire  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Burgundy  and 
Bcaujolais  may  at  present  be  estimated,  at  an  average, 
at  nearly  3,500.000  hectolitres,  of  which  about  7 
suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  revolution,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  province.  Many  of  the  new 
vineyards  having  necessarily  been  planted  in  compar- 
atively unfavorable  situations,  a  notion  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are  degenera- 
ting. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  quantity  of  bans  crus,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, has  increased  considerably ;  though,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  inferior  wines  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, the  fine  wines  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  they  did  previously  to  the  revolution. — JULI.IKN'. 
The  principal  trade  in  Burgundy  is  carried  on  at  Dijon, 
Gevrey,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  etc.  Besides  the  above, 
France  has  a  great  variety  of  other  excellent  wines. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  WINES  EXPOETED  FROM  FRANCE  IN  1852 ;  DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN 
TIIOBE  OF  THE  GlRONDE  AND  THOSE  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  BETWEEN  THOSE  EXPORTED  IN  CASKS  AND  BOTTLES  ; 
AND  SPECIFYING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THOSE  SENT  TO  EACH  COUNTRY  AND  THEIR  TOTAL  VALUE.  —  (ADMINISTRATION  DES 

DOUANEB  FOR  1852,  p.  241.) 


Wine 

n  Casks. 

Wine  in 

Battles. 

exported. 

Of  the 

Gironde. 

Of  other  D 

epnrtments. 

Of  the 

Gironde. 

Of  other  t 

epartnients. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hectolitres. 

22,840 

Franca. 

Hectolitres. 
18,549 

Francs. 
•j 

Hectolitres. 
814 

Francs. 
1 

Hectolitres. 

1,324 

Francs. 
1 

1,237 

4,643 

162 

560 

2  514 

2,003 

8,580 

7,720 

154 

German  League  
Holland     

31,640 

78,102 

9,183 
14  013 

384 
642 

5,599 

68  365 

32,362 

459 

10,990 

88  536 

65,111 

2,727 

2,900 

14,908 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

2.5S5 
10,174 

16,416 

4-9TO 

10,355 

2,746 

486 

815 

9,212 

218 

420 

Sardinian  States  
The  Two  Sicilies  

527,058 

sajs* 

1,633 
577 
438 

7  579 

306 

126  299 

652 

Turkey  

3,5f:3 

993 

7,430 

563 

2,307 

407.836 

371 

517 

51,942 

581 

India,  English  
"       Dutch  

3,126 

3,014 

•  29,682,064 

2,886 

•38,364,132 

2,223 
1  080 

•  8,072,610 

189 

•  19,284,653 

"      French  

1,642 

United  States  

161,970 

60  204 

24405 

19  101 

Hayti   

3,789 

657 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  . 
St.  Thomas  

3,139 

2,940 

1,812 
295 

1,660 

876 

6  207 

42,510 

6  '4 

2,639 

4  036 

BT8 

1  359 

529 

f>21 

New  Granada  

417 

3  139 

3  200 

910 

Chili  

5574 

3,097 

Till 

Rio  de  la  Plata  

17,157 

26  639 

C76 

Uruguay  

25  5(56 

14,755 

1,062 

409 

Guudaloupe  

8,233 

9,535 

7  4i>9 

26,904 

W8 

Bourbon  

36016 

17,943 

301 

Senegal  

10  216 

2  794 

9  348 

Fisheries  

1  503 

4189 

Guatemala  

534 

Other  places  
Totals  

6,379 
690,867 

29,682,064 

19.0-21 
1,5'.)8,505 

33,364,132 

1,033 
56,060 

8,072,610 

1,97-2 
74,172 

19,284,668 

WIN 
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This  makes  a  total  export  of  2,419,601  hectolitres,  a  wine  that  has  long  been  in  high  estimation  in  this 
worth  9o,4u3,464  fran*  16,000.  Alwut  ten  and  other  countries.  Plants  of  the  vine  were  conveved 

years  ago  the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,500,000  hecto-  from  Crete  to  Madeira  in  1421,  and  have  succeeded  "ex- 
litres,  so  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  in-  tremely  well.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
terval.  And  were  France  to  adopt  a  liberal  conimer-  '  flavor  and  other  qualities  of  the  wines  of  Madeira :  the 
cial  policy,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  how  great  an  ex-  best  are  produced  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
tent  her  exports  of  wine,  in  the  production  of  which  Though  naturally  strong,  they  receive  an  addition  of 
she  is  immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  country,  brandy  when  racked  from  the  vessels  in  which  thev 
might  be  increased.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  !  have  been  fermented,  and  another  portion  is  thrown 
irere  exported  from  France  in  the  same  year  18,968  in  previously  to  their  exportation.  This  is  said  to  be 
hectolitres  of  rias  df  liqueurs,  valued  at  2,001,836  francs,  required  to  sustain  the  wine  in  the  high  temperature 

The  total  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France  is  es-  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  passage  to  and  from  In- 
timated at  about  35,000,000  hectolitres  (770,000,000  '  dia  and  China,  to  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent. 
imp.  gallons),  worth  540,000,000  francs  (£21,600,000).  it  being  found  that  it  is  mellowed  and  its  flavor  ma- 
We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  BORDEAJTX  <  terially  improved  by  the  voyage.  It  does  not,  how- 
for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  French  system  of  ever,  necessarily  follow  that  the  wines  which  have 
commercial  policy  on  this  great  department  of  indus-  made  the  longest  voyages  are  always  the  best.  Much 
try.  The  question,  whether  the  wines  of  Champagne  .  must  obviously  depend  on  the  original  quality  of  the 
or  Burgundy  were  entitled  to  the  preference,  was  agi-  j  wine;  and  many  of  the  parcels  selected  to  be'  sent  to 


tated  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  with  extraordi- 
nary keenness.  The  celebrated  Charles  Coffin,  rector 
of  the  University  of  Beauvais,  published,  during  this 


India  are  so  inferior,  that  the  wine,  when  brought  to 
London,  does  not  rank  so  high  as  that  which  has  been 
imported  direct.  But  when  the  parcel  sent  out  has 


controversy,  the  classical  ode,  partly  quoted  above,  in  been  well  chosen,  it  is  very  much  matured  and  im- 

which  Champagne  is  eulogized,  and  its  superiority  vin-  proved  by  the  voyage :  and  it  not  onlv  fetches  a  high- 

dicated  with  a  spirit,  vivacity,  and  delicacy  worthy  of  er  price,  but  is  in  all  respects  superior  to-  the  direct 

the  theme.     The  citizens  of  Kbeims  were  not  ungrate-  importations.     Most  of  the  adventitious  spirit  is  dis- 

ful  to  the  poet,  but  liberally  rewarded  him  with  an  sipated  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  voyage. 
appropriate  and  muniriceat  donation  of  the  wine  he  ;      Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  verv  long  period, 

had  so  happily  panegyrized.     Greneau  wrote  an  ode  "  Like  the  ancient  vintages  of  the  Surrtntine  hills,  they 


in  praise  of  Burgundy :  but,  unlike  its  subject,  it  was 
flat  and  insipid,  and  failed  to  procure  any  recompense 
to  its  author.  The  different  pieces  in  this  amusing 
controversy  were  collected  and  published  in  octavo,  at 


are  truly  jirmisfima  rina,  retaining  their  qualities  un- 
impaired in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suffering  no  de- 
cay, and  constantly  improving  as  they  advance  in  age. 
Indeed,  they  can  not  be  pronounced  in  condition  until 


Paris,  in  1712. — See  LE  GRAND  D'Au.ssv,  Vie  Priree  they  have  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  the  wood,  and 
desFranfaii,andtheBioyraphi?  L'nicerselle,art. COFFIN  '  afterward  allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time  in 
(CHARLES).  Erasmus  attributes  the  restoration  of  his  !  bottle ;  and  even  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached 
health  to  his  having  drunk  liberally  of  Burgundy ;  and  j  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
has  eulogized  it  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  An  j  When  of  good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  described, 
epistle  of  his,  quoted  by  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  shows  that  j  they  lose  all  their  original  harshness,  and  acquire  that 
Falstaff  and  he  would  have  spent  an  evening  together  '•  agreeable  pungency,  that  bitter  sweetishness,  which 


more  agreeably  than  might  have  been  supposed :  "  Le 
premier  qui  enseigna  1'art  de  faire  ce  vin  (Bourgogne), 
ou  qni  en  fit  present,  ne  doit-il  point  passer  plutot  pour 
nous  avoir  don  no  la  vie  que  pour  nous  avoir  gratifie 
d'une  liqueur." — Vie  Print  dts  Frar.raif. 

Bordeaux  Vintage  nf  1856. — The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  yield  of  wine  in  the  Gironde  in  years  of  full 
crop,  compared  with  the  actual  yield  of  1856,  and  the 
prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  year: 


was  so  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity, 
uniting  great  strength  and  richness  of  flavor  with  an 
exceedingly  fragrant  and  diffusible  aroma.  The  nutty 
taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  not  communica- 
ted, as  some  have  imagined,  by  means  of  bitter  alm- 
onds, but  is  inherent  in  the  wine." — HEXM 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  latterly  fallen  into  dis- 
repute in  England.  The  growth  of  the  island,  when 
greatest,  was  very  limited — not  exceeding  20,000  pipes, 
of  which  a  considerable  quantity  went  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  America.  Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  fash- 
ionable wine  in  England,  every  sort  of  deception  was 
practiced  with  respect  to  it,  and  large  quantities  of 
spurious  trash  were  disposed  of  for  the  genuine  vintage 
of  the  island.  This  naturally  brought  the  wine  into 
discredit,  so  that  sherry  has  been  for  several  years  the 
fashionable  white  wine.  It  is  difficult,  howevsr,  to  im- 
agine that  adulteration  was  ever  practiced  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  Madeira  than  it  is  now  practiced  upon  sher- 
ry. It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  a  reaction  may 
take  place  in  favor  of  Madeira.  The  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  England  in  1827  amounted  to 
308,295  gallons,  whereas  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1852  amounted  to  only  69,730  gallons. 

JfaJmsey,  a  very  rich,  luscious  species  of  Madeira,  is 
made  from  grapes  grown  on  rocky  grounds  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  vine  till  they  are  over-ripe.  The  trade  in 
Madeira  wine  is  carried  on  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  32  7  37  X.,  long.  17°  6  W.  Weights 
and  measures  same  as  at  Lisbon.  Madeira  is  said  to 
have  suffered  very  severely  from  the  disease  that  has 
recently  attacked  the  vine. 

Teneri/e  wine — so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name 
— resembles  Madeira,  and  is  not  nnfrequently  substi- 
i  tuted  in  its  stead;  but  it  wants  the  full  body  and  rich 
Madeira — so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name — is  i  flavor  of  the  best  growths  of  Madeira. 


Full  Crop 
of  former 
Years. 

Crop 
1^56. 

?-.••?  ;'<•  r 
Bbl.  of  four 
Hhds. 

:-•-. 
Chateau  Latour.  St  Lambert  .  . 
Chateau  Lafite,  Pauillac  
Mouton,  Brnne,  Pauillac  
Grnaud,  Larose,  St  J  alien  
Pichon  Longueville,  St.  Lam-  ) 
bert  j 

Bbls. 
80 
1-23 

150 
100 

125 
•2-25 
45 
32 
50 
140 
90 
90 
75 
90 
60 
110 
160 
35 

ITS 
80 

Bbls. 
30 
50 
30 
23 

11 

30 
45 
8 
4 
23 
35 

15 

•21 
•21 
25 
30 
30 
S 

60 
33 

FTMCT. 

r.'j'xi.si.roo 

5600<a5700 
BOM 
AON 

4000 

3000 
BOM 
MM 
MM 
MM 
MOO 

MM 

MM 
2000 
MM 

2000 
2000 

3000 

2SOO| 

Cos.  Destournel.  St.  Esteppe  .  . 
Lagrange,  Cabarrus.  St.  J  alien 
Kirwan,  Cantenac  

Milon,  Duhart  Pauillac  

Ponlet  Canet,  Pauillac  

Jurine,  Pauillac  

Brnno  Devez,  St  Laurent  
Chateau  d'Auzac.  Labarde  
Cos.  Lab                          he  
Lynch.  Moussas,  Pauillac  
Ducasse,  Moussas,  Pauillac  .  .  . 
Cantemerle,  Macau  

Solberg,  V                      largaux  . 

Chateau  Lafite.  Pauillac  
Mouton.  Brune,  Pauillac  

WHITE  \VIXES. 
1S56.  Entre-detn-meres  fr 

Price  per  Bbl. 
of  four  Hhds. 
incs  3'2S@  330 
"       450®  600 
800 
1000 

.... 
("reignac  

Petit  I3outoc.  .  . 

WIN 
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German  Wines. — The  wines  of  Germany  imported 
into  England  are  principally  produced  on  the  hank* 
of  the  Hhiue  and  Moselle.  The  Rhine  wines  consti- 
tute  a  distinct  order  by  themselves.  They  are  drier 
than  the  French  white  wines,  and  are  character! /<  <t 
by  a  delicate  flavor  and  aroma,  called  in  the  country  j 
.  hich  is  quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  it 
would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  description. 
A  notion  prevails  that  they  are  naturally  acid,  and  the 
inferior  kinds,  no  doubt,  are  so;  but  this  is  not  the 
constant  character  of  the  Rhine  wines,  which  in  good 
years  have  no  perceptible  acidity  to  the  taste,  at  least 
not  more  than  is  common  to  them  with  the  growths 
of  warmer  regions.  Their  chief  distinction  is  their  ex- 
treme durability.  The  wines  made  in  warm,  dry  years 
are  always  in  great  demand,  and  fetch  very  high  prices. 
The  Johanuisberger  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Khine 
wines.  It  has  a  very  choice  flavor  and  perfume,  and 
is  characterized  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidity. 
The  vineyard  is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich. 
The  Steinberger  ranks  next  to  the  Johannisberger.  It 
is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines,  and  in  favor- 
able years  has  much  flavor  and  delicacy.  The  produce 
of  certain  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  is  of  . 
superior  quality.  The  better  sorts  are  clear  and  dry, 
with  a  light,  pleasant  flavor  and  high  aroma ;  but  they 
sometimes  contract  a  slaty  taste  from  the  strata  on  ; 
which  they  grow.  They  arrive  at  maturity  in  five  or 
six  years ;  though,  when  made  in  a  favorable  season,  j 
they  will  keep  twice  that  time  without  experiencing 
any  deterioration. — HENDERSON  on  Wines. 

Tokay — so  called  from  a  town  in  Hungary,  near  which 
it  is  produced,  on  the  Theiss,  44  miles  north-northwest 
from  Debreczin.    It  is  the  finest  of  all  the  liqueur  wines,  j 
It  consists  of  three  varieties,  viz. :  the  Essence,  flowing 
spontaneously  from  the  ripest  grapes,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  Mustum  sponte  dejluens  antequam  calcentur 
uvce  of  the  ancients;  the  Ausbruch,  obtained  by  press- 
ing the  grapes  with  the  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  good  ! 
new  wine,  or  must,  being  at  the  same  time  poured  over 
them ;  and  the  3faslas,  or  inferior  variety,  produced  by 
pouring  a  larger  quantity  of  less  choice  must  over  the 
same  berries,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  the 
press.    Of  these  varieties,  the  first,  which  is  made  only  ; 
in  very  small  quantities,  is  in  the  highest  degree  sweet  ] 
and  luscious,  and  is  more  sought  for  as  a  rarity  than 
as  being  pleasant  to  the  palate.    It  is  on  the  Ausbruch  , 
that  the  reputation  of  Tokay  depends.    Mr.  Paget  says, 
"  It  is  sweet,  rich,  but  not  cloying;  strong,  full-bodied,  ' 
but  mild,  bright,  and  clear ;  and  has  a  peculiar  flavor 
of  most  exquisite  delicacy.     I  never  tasted  it  in  per-  ; 
fection  but  at  private  tables,  and  that  only  twice ;  I 
could  then  have  willingly  confessed  it  the  finest  wine 
in  the  world."     The  Maslas,  or  inferior  variety,  is  a 
much  thinner  wine,  rather  sweet,  with  a  preponder- 
ating flavor  of  the  dried  grape.     Mr.  Paget  estimates 
the  entire  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  in  ordinary 
years  at  about  250,000  eimers,  of  about  sixteen  bottles 
each.     The  best  Ausbruch  is  very  dear,  and  but  little 
that  is  genuine  is  seen  in  England. — PAGET'S  Travels 
in  Hungary,  i.  481;  HENDERSON,  p.  228;  JULLIEX,  p. 
44C. 

Kalian  Wines. — The  Sicilian  white  wine  called  Mar- 
sala, from  the  town  (the  ancient  Lilybosum)  M'hence  it 
is  shipped,  and  near  which  it  is  made,  is  now  pretty 
largely  consumed  in  England ;   the  entries  for  home  j 
consumption  having  increased  from  79,686  gallons  in  , 
1823  to  387,750  in  1852 ;   an  extraordinary  increase,  : 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  same  ' 
period,  the  consumption  of  most  sorts  of  wine  has  been 
nearly    stationary.      Latterly,  however,  it   has    been 
rather  declining.     Marsala  ij  a  dry  wine,  the  best 
qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter  sorts  of  Ma- 
deira; but  the  increased  demand  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  owing  as  much  to  its  cheapness  as  to  any  pecul- 
iarity of  quality.     It  is,  however,  when  good,  an  agree- 
able dinner  wine.     Marsala  has  been  brought  to  its 


present  state  of  perfection  and  repute  by  the  care  and 
exertions  of  two  Englishmen,  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
established  in  Sicily,  who  have  an  cxtd>-ivo  factory  in 
the  neighborhood  «»f  Mar-al:i.  The  wine  is  shipped  in 
l.irgr  quantities  for  America,  whence  a  con  ^durable 
quantity  is  again  conveyed  to  the  \\  •  '•  where 

it  is  not  unfrequently  disposed  of  &»  real  Madeira, 
With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  very  little  wine  either 
of  Sicily  or  Italy  is  imported  into  England.  The  wines 
of  those  countries  are,  indeed,  without  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  very  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  na- 
tives bestow  no  care  upon  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  want  of  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  wine,  are  said  to  be  almost  incredible. 
In  some  districts,  as  in  Tuscany  and  parts  of  Naples, 
the  art  is,  no  doubt,  better  understood  and  practiced 
than  in  others ;  the  Montrpulciano  of  the  former,  said, 
by  Redi  (Bacco  in  Toscana),  to  be  <foyni  vino  il  r< .  and 
the  iMcrima  Christi  of  the  latter,  being  the  most  cele- 
brated varieties.  But  the  lacrima  is  better  known  by 
name  than  in  reality,  it  being  made  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  mostly  reserved  for  the  royal  cellars. — HKX- 
I'Eiisux.  And,  despite  the  superior  quality  of  those 
now  mentioned,  had  not  the  Falernian,  Cecuban,  and 
other  famous  ancient  wines,  been  incomparably  better 
than  the  best  of  those  that  are  at  present  produced, 
they  never  would  have  elicited  the  glowing  panegyr- 
ics of  Horace. — M'CCLLOCH'S  Com.  Diet. 

Few  things  are  more  striking  to  a  visitor  in  Italy 
from  the  north  of  Europe  than  the  straight  rows  of 
trees  of  all  kinds  that  run  through  the  corn-fields,  at 
the  foot  of  which  vines  are  planted,  and  trained  so  as 
to  extend  in  elegant  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another, 
exhibiting  the  pendent  clusters  of  grapes.  If  the  same 
mode  of  training  the  vines  were  attempted  in  the  some- 
what colder  climates  of  France  and  Germany,  the  shade 
of  the  trees  would  prevent  the  grapes  from  ripening. 
This  effect  is  not  produced  in  Lombardy,  where  the 
berries  become  ripe,  and,  when  eaten,  are  of  good  fla- 
vor; but  the  wine  produced  from  them  is,  in  general, 
of  a  bad  or  very  indifferent  quality.  Though  much  of 
the  wine  is  produced  from  such  vines  in  the  corn-fields 
as  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Campi  Arativi 
Vitfiti,  or  of  Campi  Arborati  Vitati,a\v\  from  vines  plant- 
ed in  rows  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  ad- 
mit of  maize  being  grown  between  them,  and  called 
Ronchi;  yet  in  some  parts  are  vineyards  properly  so 
called,  because,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany, 
they  alone  occupy  the  ground,  and  are,  like  them,  sup- 
ported by  props.  The  best  wine  is  produced  from  the 
Ronchi,  and  more  especially  from  the  vineyards  prop- 
erly so  called,  in  which,  however,  each  vine  produces 
less  in  quantity  than  those  trained  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  amount  of  produce  varies  greatly  according  to 
different  years,  different  districts,  and  different  modes 
of  cultivation.  From  an  approximate  estimation  made 
on  many  farms  of  various  soils,  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  most  productive  districts  the  average  produce 
of  large  vines  trained  to  the  trees  around  the  corn- 
fields is  from  48  to  52  gallons  for  100  vines ;  and  the 
average  produce  of  vineyards,  properly  so  called,  from 
58  to  65  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre. 

In  Lombardy  the  wine  is  generally  of  a  bad  quality. 
Its  production  is  left  chiefly  to  that  description  of  cul- 
tivators before  noticed  under  the  name  of  colonists, 
who  exercise  little  discretion  and  little  care,  either  in 
the  choice  of  the  kind  of  grapes  they  plant  or  in  the 
management  of  the  juice.  Their  chief  care  is  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  quantity,  without  much  regard  to  the 
flavor  or  the  aptitude  of  keeping ;  and  commonly,  as 
soon  as  it  is  made,  they  divide  it  in  equal  shares  with 
their  landlords.  One  cause  to  which  the  inferiority 
of  the.  wine  is  attributed  arises  from  the  general  predi- 
lection in  favor  of  red  wine,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Vino 
Nero,  which  is  prized  according  to  the  darkness  of  its 
color.  In  order  to  produce  this  deep  color,  the  skins 
of  the  grapes  are  left,  in  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
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to  ferment  with  the  juice.  Sometimes  this  is  suffered 
to  continue  during  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  vat  before 
the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  sometimes  still  longer,  as 
the  longer  it  continues  the  darker  the  wine  becomes. 
The  best  wines  are  produced  in  the  district  near  Va- 
rese,  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  hills  round  the  lakes 
of  Como  and  Garda,  and  in  the  Val  Calleppio,  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo.  The  wines  of  the  localities  of 
Sassella  and  Inferno,  in  the  Valtelline,  maintain  the 
ancient  renown  of  the  Rhietian  Aviues,  relished  by  Au- 
gustus and  celebrated  by  Virgil. 

The  wine  of  the  Venetian  provinces  is,  upon  the 
whole,  of  a  much  better  quality  ;  its  superiority  is  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  a  better  choice  of  the 
kinds  of  grapes  that  are  planted,  and  to  the  more  care- 
ful preparation  of  their  juice.  The  best  qualities  are 
produced  in  the  province  of  Treviso,  in  the  Berici  and 
Euganean  Hills,  between  Vicenza  and  Padua,  in  some 
districts  of  the  province  of  Udine,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  well  known  for  its  Valpolicella, 
the  best  common  wine  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  old  wine  in  the  country,  except  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  amateur  proprie- 
tors. The  wine  of  each  vintage  is  sold  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year ;  and  when  any  of  it  is  kept,  even 
though  it  should  not  have  become,  or  shown  a  tenden- 
cy to  become,  vinegar,  it  will  sell  at  a  lower  price  than 
new  wine,  because  it  is  milder,  and  less  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  consumer. — E.  B. 

Previous  to  1851,  the  annual  quantity  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  kingdom,  in  average  years,  was  85,837,705 
gallons,  of  which  52,823,203  gallons  were  produced  in 
the  Venetian,  and  33,014,502  in  the  Lombard  provinces. 
The  produce  of  Lombardy  not  being  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  its  population,  nearly  4,402,000  gallons 
a  year  more  were  imported  either  from  the  Venetian 
provinces,  which  produced  much  more  than  was  re- 
quired for  their  own  consumption,  or  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Modena,  Piedmont,  and  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory, according  to  the  respective  local  produce  and 
prices.  But  since  1851,  when  the  oidium  attacked  all 
the  vines  of  the  country,  the  produce  has  so  fearfully 
diminished,  that  in  1856  the  government  found  it  nec- 
essary to  grant  a  reduction  of  the  direct  land-tax  on 
lands  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines,  in  proportion  to 
the  ascertained  amount  of  loss.  The  whole  produce 
of  Lombardy  in  1852  was  reduced  to  11,004,834  gallons, 
and  that  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  in  1854,  to  7,538,311 
gallons  of  wine.  The  respective  loss  of  each  province 
was  as  follows : 

GOVERNMENT  OF  MILAN. 

Gallons  of  Wine  produced  in 

1838.  1852. 

Mantua 10,847,405  3,43'.M>77 

Milan 8,800,585  998,075 

Brescia 3,674,822  747,773 

Pavia 3,264,430  651,112 

Bergamo 2,732,434  1,247,090 

Corao 2,665.305  1,988.353 

Cremona 2.063,170  1,981,750 

Sondrio 2,325,1'JO  90,614 

Lodi 1.962.910  964, 4C4 

Total ! 33,430,251  12,109,213 

GOVERNMENT  OF  VENICE. 

Gallons  of  Wine  produced  in 
1847.  1854. 

Padova 10,454,532        2.531,112 

Vicenza 9.904,350        1,320,580 

Udine 9,574.206        1,210,532 

Verona 8.533,770  660,290 

Treviso 7.483,287  748,329 

Rovigo 3,961,740  352,154 

Venezia 2.751,209  528,232 

Belluno '306.174  187.082 

Total fi3, 109,328        7,538,311 

Wines  of  Greece  and  Cyprus.— Tho  soil  in  most  parts 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Grecian  islands  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and  in  antiquity  they  pro- 
duced some  of  the  choicest  wines.  But  the  rapacity  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property 
that  has  always  prevailed  under  their  miserable  gov- 


ernment, has  effectually  prevented  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  has  occasioned  in  many  places 
its  total  abandonment.  It  may,  however,  he  fairlv 
presumed,  now  that  Greece  has  emancipated  hersi-lf 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  will  attract  some  portion  of  that  attention 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period  wine  will  form  an  important  article  of  export 
from  Greece.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  Ihe  destructive 
influence  of  Turkish  barbarism  and  misgovernment 
been  so  apparent  as  in  Candia  and  Cyprus.  AVhile 
these  two  renowned  and  noble  islands  were  possessed 
by  the  Venetians  they  supplied  all  Europe  with  the 
choicest  dessert  wines.  Bacci  affirms  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  ICth  century,  Candia  sent  annually  '200,000 
casks  of  malmsey  to  the  Adriatic,  whereas  at  present 
it  hardly  produces  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
few  impoverished  inhabitants.  —  HENDERSON.  The 
wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  produced  from  the 
vineyard  called  the  Commandery,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  were  still  more  highly 
esteemed  than  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century  the  total  produce  of  the  vintage  of  the 
island  was  supposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000, 000  gal- 
lons, of  which  nearly  one  half  was  exported  ;  but  now 
the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  amount  to  one- 
tenth  part  of  these  quantities !  The  oppression  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims  has  reduced  the 
peasantry  to  the  extreme  of  indigence.  The  present 
population  of  the  island  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
60,000 — a  number  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of 
its  many  ancient  cities;  and  small  as  this  number  is, 
it  is  constantly  diminishing  by  the  inhabitants  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  emigrating. 

Cape  Wines. — The  famous  Constantia  wine  is  the 
produce  of  two  contiguous  farms  of  that  name  at  the 
base  of  Table  Mountain,  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
from  Cape  Town.  The  wine  is  very  rich  and  luscious, 
though,  according  to  Henderson,  it  yields  in  point  of 
flavor  and  aroma  to  the  muscadine  wines  of  Languedoc 
and  Eoussillon.  But,  with  this  exception,  mos-t  part 
of  the  Cape  wines  brought  to  England  have  an  earthy, 
disagreeable  taste,  are  often  acid,  want  flavor  and  aro- 
ma, and  are,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable. 

American  Wine. — The  extent  of  our  territory  over 
which  the  wine  culture  may  be  advantageously  dif- 
fused has  long  afforded  a  subject  of  much  speculation. 
It  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  colonists, 
who  not  only  attempted  to  form  vineyards  of  the  Eu- 
ropean vine,  but  to  make  wine  from  our  own  native 
grapes.  Although  the  subject  has  been  zealously  and 
sedulously  pursued  at  various  periods  since,  all  those 
dwelling  on  the  easterly  half  of  the  continent  who  have 
made  trial  of  the  foreign  grape  have  never  been  able 
to  bring  their  designs  to  perfection  ;  and  those  who 
have  tested  their  skill  in  our  native  varieties  have  only 
met  with  partial  success ;  yet  a  degree  of  perseverance 
and  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  the  vota- 
ries of  this  delightful  pursuit,  and  a  warm  and  mutual 
interchange  of  views  and  sentiments  has  existed  among 
them,  which  has  been  comparatively  unknown  in  oth- 
er species  of  culture.  Although  the  operators  in  re- 
cent times,  from  being  interspersed  over  so  great  an 
extent  of  territory,  are  consequently  more  widely  sep- 
arated, still  the  connecting  link,  by  a  friendly  co-oper- 
ation in  one  common  cause,  may  justly  and  appropri- 
ately assimilate  their  united  exertions  to  that  joyous 
period  in  the  history  of  France  when,  during  the  reign 
of  Probus,  thousands  of  all  ages  and  sexes  united  in 
one  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  effort  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  vineyards.  Indeed,  when  the  far  greater 
limits  of  our  domain  are  considered,  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  our  fellow-countrymen  can  not  fail  to  produce 
effects  even  more  important,  from  the  great  extent  of 
their  influence,  and  cause  each  section  of  our  republic 
reciprocally  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  others,  with  all 
their  attendant  advantages  and  blessings. 
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The  earliest  attempt  to  establish  a  vineyard  in  the 
British  North  American  colonies  was  by  the  "  London 
C(>iiH>:niy"  in  Virginia,  prior  to  1620.  By  the  year 
1630  the  prospects  were  sufficiently  favorable  to  war- 
rant the  importation  of  several  French  vignerons,  who, 
it  was  alleged,  ruined  them  by  bad  management.  Wine 
was  also  made  in  Virginia  in  1617,  and  in  1651  premi- 
ums were  offered  for  its  production.  On  the  authority 
of  Bovcrley,  who  wrote  prior  to  1722,  there  were  vine- 
yards in  that  colony  which  produced  750  gallons  a  year. 
Beanchamp  Plantagenet,  in  his  "  Description  of  the 
Province  of  New  Albion,"  published  in  London  in  K!  18, 
states  that  the  English  settlers  in  Uvedale  (now  Del- 
aware) had  vines  running  on  mulberry  and  sassafras 
trees,  and  that  there  were  four  kinds  of  grapes.  "  The 
first,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Tholouse  Muscat,  sweet  scented  ; 
the  second,  the  great  foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  five 
moneths  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well 
fined,  it  is  a  strong  red  Xeres ;  the  third,  a  light  clar- 
et; the  fourth,  a  white  grape,  creeps  on  the  land,  rnak- 
eth  a  pure  gold-color  wine :  Tenis  Pale,  the  French- 
man, of  these  four  made  eight  sorts  of  excellent  wine  ; 
and  of  the  Muscat,  acute  boyled,  that  the  second 
draught  will  fox  [intoxicate]  a  reasonable  pate,  four 
moneths  old  ;  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two 
hundred  tun  in  the  vintage  monetli,  and  replanted,  will 
mend."  An  attempt  to  establish  a  vineyard  near  Phil- 
adelphia was  made  by  William  Penn  in  1683;  also  by 
Andrew  Dore  in  1685  ;  but  neither  succeeded. 

In  1769  the  French  settlers  on  Illinois  River  made 
upward  of  100  hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  the 
American  wild  grape. 

The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States  has  become  a  subject  of  some  discussion 
since  the  appearance  of  the  return  in  the  Seventh 
Census  on  that  interest.  The  census  of  1810  gave 
124,0)0  gallons  as  the  produce  of  that  year.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  since  that  period 
the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine 
therefrom,  have  grown  into  a  business  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  that  several  hundred  acres  have  been  planted  in 
vineyards  in  that  valley,  which  yield  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  45,0;)0  gallons  of  wine  a  year.  The  total 
product  of  the  Union  in  1850  was  given  at  221,249 
gallons.  But  during  the  intervening  period  there  had 
been  added  to  our  own  territory  California  and  New 
Mexico,  which  in  the  latter  year  produced  60,718  gal- 
lons. This  quantity  deducted  from  the  aggregate, 
leaves  160,5'51  gallons  for  the  portion  of  the  Union 
covered  by  the  returns  of  1840 — indicating  a  gain  of 
only  36,000  gallons.  This  is  probably  an  understate- 
ment, but  it  seems  to  prove  that  no  considerable  prog- 
ress has  yet  been  made  toward  supplying  by  a  home 
production  the  demand,  to  meet  which  importations 
of  foreign  wiuus  to  a  very  large  amount  are  annually 
mads.  The  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States, 
though  by  no  means  general,  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  large  sum.  The  imports  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1851,  were  6,160,000  gallons,  of  which  probably 
three-fourths  consisted  of  the  wines  of  France.  The 
value  or  invoice  cost  of  the  article  was  $2,370,000. 
The  average  consumption  of  foreign  wines  was,  there- 
fore, in  quantity  but  about  one  quarter  of  a  gallon  for 
each  person,  and  in  value  only  ten  cents.  The  coinci- 
dence is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  rate  of  consumption  of  imported  wine  among 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  France,  according 
to  official  returns,  there  is  produced  and  retained  for 
consumption  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  allowing  25} 
gallons  to  each  person  in  the  population. 

It  appears,  from  other  tables  in  our  census  returns, 
that  the  quantity  of  ale  and  spirituous  liquors  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1850  exceeded  86,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  amount  exported  was  balanced  by  the  im- 
ports, and  the  quantity  rejected,  in  forming  the  above 
estimate,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  round  numbers; 


the  consumption  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  as  a  beverage,  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  nearl}'  four  gallons  per  li'-.-i'l. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  whose  inquiries  upon  the 
subject  entitle  them  to  respect,  that  among  what  are 
called  "civili/ed"  nations,  the  vice  of  inebriation  has 
always  been  found  to  prevail  most  extensively  where 
the  vine  is  not  cultivated;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  this  species  of  culture  is  widely  disseminated, 
the  temperance  of  the  people  is  proverbial.  If  such  l,e 
the  case,  we  may  proudly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  America  will  fully  establish  and  claim  a 
rivalry  with  the  most  favored  land  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  exultingly  disclaim  being  tributary  to  any 
foreign  clime. — Patent  Ojjicc  Report. 

Concerning  the  wine  culture  in  this  country,  which 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  we  find  in  a  recent  German  pub- 
lication some  interesting  facts  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Gumprecht.  The  author  explains  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  manifold  attempts  to  domesticate  the 
European  grapes  in  the  United  States  by  comparative 
thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  statements,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  ill  success  is  attributable  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  moisture  to  which  the  vine  is 
subjected  here,  while  the  temperature  is  more  favora- 
ble in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis  than  in 
Paris,  Dresden,  or  Prague.  The  Catawba  grape,  an 
indigenous  variety,  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  West  and  Southwest,  and  the  Catawba  wine  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In 
1854  the  vineyards  comprised  less  than  three  thousand 
acres,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  whence  the  grape  culture  has 
since  spread,  along  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly  direction  through 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Alabama,  and  westwardly 
into  Missouri. 

On  the  Ohio  an  acre  yields  on  an  average  500  gal- 
lons of  wine — an  immense  yield  compared  with  the  av- 
erage of  France,  which  is  only  200  gallons.  In  1853, 
however,  which  was  the  most  fruitful  year  since  1848, 
the  yield  was  most  extraordinary,  averaging  along  the 
Ohio  650  gallons  to  the  acre,  some  vineyards  producing 
from  800  to  900  gallons.  The  wine-growers  of  Ohio 
are  mainly  Germans  and  their  descendants. 

In  1852,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small 
area  devoted  to  wine  growing,  the  produce  of  wine  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  500,000  gallons ; 
and  in  1854  the  mammoth  cellar  of  Messrs.  Longworth 
and  Zimmerman,  at  Cincinnati,  contained  80,000  gal- 
lons. In  a  few  years  the  product  will  doubtless  be 
doubled  and  trebled,  since  the  present  high  prices  of 
wine  pay  the  producer  a  fair  profit,  and  the  demand  is 
so  great  that  the  Cincinnati  wine-dealers  are  scarcely 
able  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  manufactured  either  into 
still  wine  or  sparkling  wine.  The  latter,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which,  as  in  that  of  Champagne,  liquor  is 
added,  is  the  most  sought  after,  and  its  production  has 
already  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Buchanan 
estimated  the  value  of  sparkling  wines  raised  in  Ohio 
at  §175,000  per  annum. 

The  wine  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  of 
the  description  known  as  the  white  wine,  but  little  of 
it  being  red.  The  value  of  the  wine  depends,  as  in 
Europe,  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  weather.  The  years  1846,  1848,  and 
1851  produced  the  best  wines,  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  vintage  of  1853  was  also  a  good  one.  In 
general,  the  product  of  the  Catawba  grape  has  the  fin- 
est flavor  and  the  greatest  durability ;  it  improves  in 
quality  for  thirty  years.  According  to  an  analysis 
made  in  1846,  the  American  wines  contain  from  7  to 
11  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  A  sample  of  Catawba  hock 
from  Longman's  cellar,  seven  years  of  ap',  was  proved 
by  an  analysis  to  contain  from  11  to  ll-r%  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  and  a  sample  of  red  wine,  of  the  Cape  spe- 
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cies,  was  found  to  contain  9J  per  cent.  Buchanan 
states  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  American 
wines  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  wines  of  France  anil 
Germany,  lirande,  however,  contends  that  the  French 
Graves  wine  contains  l;(-!)4,  Barsac  13-8C,  Sauterne 
14-22,  Rudesheimcr  of  1800  12-22,  and  Hock  14-37  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  prices  of  American  •wines  may  be  considered 
high.  Ten  to  twelve  bottles  of  stored  still  wine  cost 
from  So  to  $8,  and  sparkling  wine  brought  §12  in  1854. 
New  wine  ranges  from  40  cents  to  $1  10. 

Of  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  United 
States,  California,  and  Florida  will  probably  ere  long 
be  ranked  among  the  wine-producing  States.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  efforts  of  the  old  Catholic  missionaries  to 
cultivate  the  grape  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  the  domestic  grape  of  Florida 
was  also  attended  "with  success.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
reports  that  in  1G94  the  settlers  in  Florida  realized 
twenty  hogsheads  of  palatable  wine  from  the  native 
grape.  The  good  results  which  were  anticipated  from 
this  discovery  were,  thanks  to  the  political  disturbances 
in  which  that  colony  became  involved,  never  realized. 

In  Canada  West,  where  certain  species  of  wild  grapes 
are  very  abundant,  the  manufacture  of  wine,  recently 
introduced,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  signal 
success.  Buchanan's  Journal  pronounces  it  superior 
to  the  imported  port-wine. — JV.  Y.  Ere.  Post. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production  of 
wine  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  in  the  years 
1840  and  1850,  according  to  the  census  returns  : 


PBODTTCTION  OF  WINI-.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  184)  AND 
1850.— (CENSUS  REPORT.) 


States  mid  Territories. 

1840. 

Gallons. 
177 

Gallons. 
280 
8fi 
68,055 

4,260 
145 
10 
796 
2,997 
14,055 
420 
8,093 
15 

m 

1,431 

4,683 

1,1:54 

40T 
10,663 

344 

1.811 
it,  172 
11,068 
48,20? 
25,590 

1,01;! 

5.880 
92 
!>'.) 
659 
5.408 
113 
2,303 

Arkansas  

Califoniia  

"25 

2,666 
322 

8,647 
474 

10,265 

2,209 
2.SS4 
2,236 

7,5(sr, 
193 

"l2 
22 
1)4 
9,410 

6,799 

28,752 
11,524 
14,328 
803 
643 
663 

"94 
13,011 

Columbia,  District  of.. 

Illinois  

Iowa  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

New  Mexico  Territory. 
Totals  

1-24,734 

231,240 

WINE,  SPIEITS,  ETC.,  IMPORTED  ANNUALLY  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1843  TO  1857,  INCLUSIVE. 


WINE   IN   CASKS. 

Dale. 

Madeira. 

Sherry.             |             Sicily. 

Port. 

Claret. 

Other  red  Wine. 

Gal  Ions. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallon;. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1S43*  

8  9-19 

$.1,075 

4,085 

$0,491 

14,579 

$0,617 

33,593 

$-25.714 

873,895 

$134,5:* 

1S41  

16,754 

30,575 

18,666 

23,418 

31,180 

15,000 

2-23,615 

15(5,878 

993,198 

218,239 

340,387 

$60,'0!!6 

1845  

1(11,170 

145,237 

23,616 

38/289 

110.500 

46,033 

260.593 

162,353 

1,051,862 

249,633 

496,588 

143,210 

1840 

10'»  7t<7 

122,805 

26,538 

41,761 

209.131 

74,000 

873,528 

148  895 

951,351 

249,703 

954.646 

316,*-'l 

1-Jtr.... 

117,117 

128,613 

14,543 

26,194 

21,281 

8,933 

80,991 

62,861 

994,483 

111,453 

1,072,689 

328.814 

1847t  .... 

13,806 

5,717 

77,521 

56,061 

92.031 

24,230 

8,075 

3,791 

591,656 

119,844 

639.464 

119,411 

1S4S  

44,634 

21,630 

215,935 

109,C83 

190,294 

07.364 

501,123 

170,134 

1,2.7,071 

221,41*1 

7-!.n7:; 

1849  

1  '.3,971 

105,302 

170,794 

128,510 

130,851 

32,231 

711,268 

272,700 

1.912,701 

263,830 

994,458 

'221.177 

1850  

303,125 

150,096 

212,092 

118,952 

91,123 

'24.933 

626,211 

305,354 

1,919,766 

267,445 

1,469,250 

205,rS8 

1851  

163,941 

116,008 

250,277 

154,668 

301,010 

98.975 

702.967 

349,849 

1,940,121 

280,333 

1,245,201 

236.727 

1852  

216,683 

103,917 

168,610 

97,680 

91,746 

22,503 

614,816 

240,233 

2,702612 

4(  5,380 

1.172,316 

229,360 

1853  

226,403 

105,628 

313,048 

155,819 

190,205 

45,794 

662,791 

268,005 

2,633.802 

482,827 

1,874.416 

377,482 

1854  

120,391 

54/270 

416,288 

244,028 

68.870 

23,191 

393,197 

177,935 

2,045.474 

497.HI-5 

460,198 

1855..... 

71,912 

46,445 

383,3:8 

•2(18.414 

197,700 

65.359 

180,460 

97,987 

1,371,400 

440,031 

1,519,605 

1  856  

44,393 

32,031 

398.302 

•270,317 

184,194 

61,954 

264,816 

158,729 

1.516,018 

561,440 

697.334 

285,  1  1  1 

1857  

106,35.) 

65830 

514,649 

364,906 

280,340 

133,894 

000/219 

407.564 

1,897,108 

669,403 

1,186,293 

Date. 

Other  white  Wine. 

Brandy. 

Grain  Spirits. 

Other  Spirits. 

Beer,  Ale.  and  Porter 
from  Knclaml. 

Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter 
from  Scotland. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons.  |    Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1843*.    .. 

188,883 

$28,205 

191,832 

$1.  0,20' 

'      '250.12. 

$1  '.'1.547 

$32,o<*5 

6..  61-.' 

$57,<»!  8 

7.42;-! 

$6,335 

1*44..    .. 

868,414 

15,030 

782,510 

000,0;;; 

i      416,918 

171,015 

•210.477 

78.027 

107,489 

10-2.157 

1846..    .. 

591,735 

211,183 

1,081,314 

S19.451 

)     606,311 

'262.543 

•270,484 

78.957 

79,802 

73.72-.I 

26,711 

21.  '2!  4 

1846..   .. 

705.8(18 

310,241 

963,147 

839,23 

677.78S 

345.352 

221,344 

81,713 

117,621 

110.397 

CS,464 

1846t  .   .. 

618,267 

290,736 

331,108 

355,451 

136,82! 

86.073 

66,477 

88,888 

46,146 

42,987 

2,151 

ls47i.    .. 

278,482 

69,831 

623,309 

575,63 

827,638 

143  540 

160,747 

57,806 

132,157 

67,305 

15,375 

8  867 

1848..   .. 

840.087 

19,3,858 

1,870,111 

1,135,08: 

676,683 

327,493 

228,671 

75,943 

130,0(18 

101,171 

:;'.l.-v_' 

-21..'.:::; 

184!)..    .. 

971,896 

210,1-!!) 

2,964,001 

1,347,51, 

796,271 

327.957 

542,492 

146,784 

146.478 

118.233 

52,297 

isr,0..   .. 

1,  OSS,  801 

4,145,802 

2.659,53" 

751,183 

361,078 

339.160 

113.779 

156.7.15 

129,957 

41,790 

1S51..   .. 

1,085.374 

209,847 

3,163.783 

2.123.07! 

984.417 

364,204 

309.214 

100.85'! 

275,336 

189,010 

88,179 

r-ti  7;v. 

1862..   .. 

935,379 

195.870 

•2,751,810 

1,792,72! 

865,301 

294.386 

359,677 

98,94(1 

202,S38 

186,964 

110.752 

67.804 

1888..  .. 

1,275,290 

31  6,287 

3,854,956 

3,251.406 

1,060,456 

424,6:18 

336,477 

106,601 

897,420 

284,847 

131,367 

77414 

i>r,t..  .. 

1,379,888 

380,204 

2,152,866 

2,255,34, 

1,197,234 

504.569 

::9:i  :.-:• 

128,808 

825,571 

4  '24,  875 

270.064 

128,667 

1855..   .. 

!i39,354 

322,257 

1,024,497 

1,479,365 

1,190,645 

575,660 

397,672 

151,378 

919,25-2 

846,016 

517,135 

189,499 

1,715.717 

2,859,34'. 

1.582,126 

773,276 

772.0  it 

792,166 

504.146 

1*57..    .. 

721.417 

306.739 

1,513,328 

•2,527,265 

1,988.037 

1,125,160 

443.495 

218,907 

1,043,903 

619,727 

Nine  months. 


t  Five  mouths. 


i  months. 


There  were  no  exports  of  wine  of  domestic  produc- 
tion from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1856-'57. 

The  exports  of  foreign  wine  from  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1857,  were  as  follows : 

Value. 

Madeira $6. 101 

Shei-ry  :iml  St.  Lucar 11,993 

Port 14.0M 

Claret 27,691 

Sicily 9.316 

I.Vcl  wine  iinriiiimuratcd 54  848 

White  wine  uiicininienitud 3.646 

Champagne 22,140 


Wings.  In  naval  matters,  passages  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship  between  the  fore  and  after  coclq.it. 

Wire.  The  invention  of  drawing  wire  is  ascribed 
to  Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  A.T>.  1410.  Mills  for  this 
purpose  were  first  set  up  at  Nuremberg  in  1563.  'I  In- 
first  wire-mill  in  England  was  erected  at  Mortlake,  in 
1663. — Mom-niKK.  The  astonishing  ductility,  which 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  gold,  is  no  way 
more  conspicuous  than  in  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder  of  48 
ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a  coat  of  gold  weighing 
only  one  ounce,  is  usually  drawn  into  a  wire  two  yards 
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of  which  only  weigh  one  grain  ;  so  that  W  yards  of  tin- 
wire  weigh  no  more  than  40  grains,  and  one  single 
grain  of  gold  covers  the  whole  98  yards;  and  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long. — HALLEY.  Eight  grains  of  gold  covering  a  cyl- 
inder of  silver  are  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  lit, 000 
feet  long ;  yet  so  perfectly  does  it  cover  the  silver,  that 
even  a  microscope  does  not  discover  any  appearance  of 
the  silver  underneath. — BOYI.K. 

Wisconsin,  one  of  the  northwestern  United  States, 
lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  49°  30'  N.,  and  between 
long.  86°  50'  and  96°  W.,  being  GOO  miles  long  and  150 
broad.  It  contains  about  511,924  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1840,  30,945;  in  1845,  150,000;  and  in  1850, 
305,191. 

The  portion  south  of  Green  Bay,  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands, 
with  some  swamps  and  wet  prairies,  having  a  vegetable 
soil  from  one  to  two  feet  deep.  North  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River  commences  a  hilly  region,  swelling  as  it  pro- 
ceeds north  into  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  rugged 
and  broken  surface,  creating  many  rapids  and  falls  in 
the  streams,  and  affording  many  wild  and  picturesque 
views.  The  northwest  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with 
immense  forests  of  pine  and  much  rough  land,  especial- 
ly bordering  Lake  Superior.  On  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  flowing  north  into  Lake  Superior,  and  those 
flowing  south  into  the  Mississippi,  are  many  small 
lakes,  in  which  fish  are  abundant.  Bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
the  land  generally  heavily  timbered.  Wisconsin  is 
rich  in  minerals ;  the  great  Mississippi  lead  region  lies 
mostly  within  its  limits ;  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality 
exists  bordering  the  sources  of  all  the  streams  entering 
the  Mississippi,  and  copper  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior ;  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
other  variety  of  minerals  abound. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  1,015,499  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,931,159  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $28,528,563;  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery,  $1,641,568.  Live  Stock. 
— Horses,  30,179;  asses  and  mules,  156;  milch  cows, 
64,339;  working  oxen,  42,801;  other  cattle,  76,293; 
sheep,  124,896 ;  swine,  159,276 :  value  of  live  stock, 
$4,897,385. 

Agricultural  Products.— Wheat,  4,286,131  bushels; 
rye,  81,253;  Indian  corn,  1,988,979;  oats,  3,414,672; 
barley,  209,692;  buckwheat,  79,878;  peas  and  beans, 
20,657;  potatoes,  1,402,077;  sweet  potatoes,  879;  value 
of  products  of  the  orchard,  $4823;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  $32,142;  pounds  of  butter  made,  3,633,750; 
of  cheese,  400.283 ;  maple-sugar,  610,976 ;  molasses, 
9874 gallons;  beeswax  and  hone}',  131,005  Ibs. ;  wool, 
253,963;  flax,  68,393;  hops,  15,930;  tobacco,  12G8;  hay, 
tons  of,  275,662;  hemp,  2;  clover  seeds,  483  bushels; 
other  grass  seeds,  5003 ;  flaxseed,  1191 ;  and  were  made 
113  gallons  of  wine:  value  of  home-made  manufactures, 
$43.624;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $920,178. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  which  (lows 
along  its  western  border  for  a  distance  of  275  miles. 
The  Wisconsin  has  its  entire  course  within  the  State, 
flows  centrally,and  enters  the  Mississippi  on  its  western 
border.  It  is  navigable  to  the  portage  of  Fox  or  Nee- 
nah  River,  where  a  canal  is  being  made,  which,  when 
completed,  with  the  contemplated  improvements  of 
Fox  River,  will  make  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.  The  Chippewa 
enters  the  Mississippi  farther  northwest,  and  is  a  large 
river,  and  St.  Croix  River  forms  a  portion  of  its  ex- 
treme western  boundary.  Rock  River  rises  and  flows 
partly  in  this  State.  The  other  principal  rivers  are 
the  Menominee  on  its  eastern  border,  entering  Green 
Bay,  and  the  Montreal,  entering  Lake  Superior ;  there 
are  also  other  small  streams  entering  Lake  Superior. 
The  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  as  well  as  others,  enter 
Lake  Michigan.  The  other  most  noted  streams  are 
the  Wolf,  Bad  Axe,  and  Black  Rivers.  The  principal 


Exports. 

Import*. 

Tinman 

rlcnrnl 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Furmzii. 

June  30,  1854  

$30,464 

$19  174 

1855  

174,057 

4S,15J 

s  14'.) 

40) 

1856  

345,493 

27,6.)4 

3:i  !i  12 

2710 

1857  

522.044 

5.817 

46.086 

2SOG 

lakes  within  its  borders  are  Winnebago,  Huriron, 
Kuskohong,  and  the  four  lakes  in  the  south,  and  many 
small  OIK'S  in  the  north.  The  principal  places  in  the 
State  are  Madison,  (lie  capital,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Osaukee,  Green  Bay,  Jamesville,  and  Prairie 
du  Chicn.  There  were  in  January,  1854,  four  railroads 
in  the  State;,  with  647  miles  of  road  finished  and  in 
operation,  and  there  were  10  banks  with  a  cash  capital 
of  $600,000. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  ls.,0. 
9  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $.'!l.rj  *, 
employing  25  males,  manufacturing  36,000  yards  of 
cloth  and  74,350  Ibs.  of  yarn,  valued  at  $87,992;  1  es- 
tablishment making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of  .*]  ">,0<i:i. 
employing  60  persons,  and  making  1000  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  valued  at  !i'27,000  ;  15  establishments,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $116,350,  employing  228  persons,  producing  1:>I2 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  ij'Jli;, !'.'."> ;  75  (louring 
and  grist  mills,  412  saw-mills;  34  tanneries;  42  print- 
ing-offices, issuing  6  daily,  5  tri-weekly,  30  weekly,  and 
1  monthly  publication. 

FOKEIGN  COMMEECE  OP  TITE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN   FROM 
JULY  1,  1853,  TO  JULY  1,  1857. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  banks 
in  Wisconsin  had  increased  to  73,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $5,600,000,  and  bank-note  circulation  $3,000,000, 
the  latter  being  secured  by  a  collateral  deposit  of  State 
stocks. 

Woad  (Ger.  Waid;  Du.  Weede;  Fr.  Pastel,  GuSde, 
Vouede;  It.  Guadone,  Guado,  Glastro;  Sp.  Pastel,  Glastci), 
the  fsatis  tinctoria  of  botanists,  a  biennial  plant,  with  a 
fusiform  fibrous  root,  and  smooth  branchy  stem,  rising 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  Woad  is  indigenous 
to  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  was  extensively  used 
from  a  very  remote  period,  down  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  indigo,  in  the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France;  but  in 
England  its  cultivation  is  chiefly  restricted  to  a  few 
districts  in  Lincolnshire.  After  being  bruised  by  ma- 
chinery, to  express  the  watery  part,  it  is  formed  into 
balls,  which  ferment  and  fall  into  a  dry  powder,  which 
is  sold  to  the  dyer.  Woad  is  now  seldom  employed 
without  a  mixture  of  indigo.  By  itself  it  is  incapable 
of  giving  a  bright  and  deep  blue  color;  but  the  color 
which  it  does  give  is  very  durable.  The  best  methods 
of  conducting  the  fermentation  and  preparation  of  woad 
are  still  so  very  ill  understood,  that  the  goodness  of  any 
parcel  of  it  can  never  be  ascertained  till  it  be  actually 
used;  so  that  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  pur- 
chased under  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  true 
value.  At  the  proper  age,  indigo  plants  yield  about 
thirty  times  as  much  coloring  matter,  and  of  a  far  supe- 
rior quality,  as  an  equal  weight  of  woad;  so  that  there 
is  no  prospect  that  any  improvement  that  may  be  made 
in  its  preparation  will  ever  render  it,  either  in  good- 
ness or  cheapness,  a  rival  of  the  former. — LOUI>»N'S 
Encyl.  of  Agriculture;  BANCROFT  on  Colors. 

Woods.  Mr.  Iloltzaptlel,  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  "  Turning,"  gives  a  very  minute  description  and 
classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the 
arts.  He  first  points  out  the  well-known  structural 
difference  between  exogcns  and  mdor/tn.*,  which  leads 
to  a  separation  of  all  kinds  of  trees  into  two  great 
groups;  all  the  true  woods  (as  they  are  sometimes 
termed)  are  exogens ;  whereas  the  endogens  include 
the  grasses,  bamboos,  palms,  etc.  In  the  countries 
where  bamboos  and  palms  are  indigenous,  the  smaller 
stems  are  used  as  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
and  the  larger  pieces  as  joists,  etc.  In  the  larger  kinds 
of  palm,  the  fibres  appear  like  streaks  or  wires  im- 
bedded in  a  substance  similar  to  cement  or  pith. 
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IMPORTS  or  WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOK  TUB  YEAH  ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


iKimfii.'tiir.H 

,f    W.MIll. 

Un 

nuiuiliru 

red  Wood. 

Whenco  imported. 

Cabinet 

Household 
Furniture. 

Cedar, 
Mahogany, 

Satin. 

Willow. 

Other 
Manu- 
factures 
of. 

Cedar,  Gren- 
adilla,  Mn- 
lojrnny,  Rose, 

Willow. 

Fire-wood 
and  other 

ipecifled. 

Dye- 
wood  in 
Stick. 

Corkj. 

tured 
Cork. 

$664 

$51 

Danish  \Ve-t  Indies  .   ... 

10 

$1,019 

$828 

$5,808 

61  583 

$511 

$3,367 

18 

$144 

67-2 

DOT 

112,240 

110,836 

345 

683 

$110 

5  704 

$38 

Holland  

732 

80 

1,158 

695 

1  741 

18  186 

57 

1  516 

•  •  •  « 

Dutch  East  Indies  

42 

7SO 

80 

241 

690 

4  830 

16  032 

253 

1  8SO 

4  765 

1,5C6 

66  C80 

873 

7  393 

1  TOO 

171 

Scotland  

60 

1,040 

508 

Ireland  

113 

Gibraltar  

1  498 

23 

13 

26  205 

1  252 

2 

Other  British  N.  A.  Poss.  . 

3,75-' 

73 

7 

1  466 

.... 

26 

British  AVest  Indies  

50 

458 

7,355 

8,238 

82'2G6 

British  Honduras  

28881 

27  5F4 

35 

111 

21 

89 

British  Toss,  in  Africa  .  .  . 

524 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

10 

'    f>56 

333 

4  795 

1  4SS 

British  Knst  Indies  
France  on  the  Atlantic.  .  . 
France  on  the  Mediter'n.  . 
French  Guiana  

426 
89,443 

MO'S 

90 

17 
54,605 

1,010 
86,642 
68 

31,639 

21J4S8 
203 

160 
'  '  Vl 

9,144 
30 
9 

26,'932 

83,609 

'  'il 

10 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

11 

10 

49  6TO 

399 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'n..  . 

82 

22  280 

Philippine  Islands  

55 

1T9 

22  181 

Cuba  

252 

85 

106  956 

039 

6  91( 

Porto  Rico  

1,S91 

780 

823 

Portugal  

0 

10,356 

11,674 

21 

144 

Azores  

68 

Sardinia  

S3 

26 

192 

Tuscany  

660 

666 

7,34T 

Papal  States  

287 

Two  Sicilies  

63 

96 

13 

6,912 

4,855 

Turkey  in  Asia  

1  130 

525 

Hsivti  

104,404 

1  636 

516  515 

San  Domingo  

33,248 

9  801 

2.977 

Mexico  

65 

43,813 

137 

52,212 

860 

6  694 

New  Granada  

1,035 

291 

1,323 

29,€33 

2S8 

Venezuela  

1,463 

1,959 

1.735 

31,52-2 

Brazil  

630 

154346 

1  445 

9  (111 

Chili  

54 

2  051 

33,377 

Sandwich  Islands  

China  

2.20T 

IT 

13,77! 

25 

Total  year1S56-'57.. 

$4r.<i:>6 

$15.185 

$175.484 

$3:»1.17: 

$518,251 

$41,773 

$29,457 

$860,  04s 

$iO:i.572 

$17.69-2 

The  natives  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  pick  out  the 
fibres  from  some  of  the  palms,  and  use  them  as  nails ;  in 
some  specimens  they  are  as  hard  as  rose-wood.  Some 
of  the  smallest  palms  are  imported  into  this  country 
for  walking-sticks,  under  the  names  of  partridge  and 
Penang  canes.  Of  the  four  or  five  hundred  varieties 
of  palm-trees  known  to  exist,  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber are  imported.  The  palm  woods  so  imported  are 
sparingly  employed  for  cabinet  and  marquetry  work, 
for  billiard  cues,  for  snuff-boxes,  etc.  The  twisted 
palm  walking-sticks  are  the  central  stems  or  midribs 
of  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm:  they  are  twisted  when 
green,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry.  The  nut,  or  fruit,  of  many  of  this 
group  of  plants  is  applicable  to  uses  in  the  arts ;  such 
as  the  betel-nut  or  areca-nut,  whose  substance  is  made 
into  necklaces,  the  tops  of  walking-sticks,  and  other 
small  objects;  the  cocoa-nut,  whose  shell  yields  the 
fibre  or  coir,  now  used  in  England  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes,  and  the  hard  portion  of  the  shell,  which  is 
turned  into  cups,  vases,  buttons,  etc. ;  the  coquilla-nut, 
the  shell  of  which,  being  hard  and  close-textured,  is 
turned  into  knobs  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  small 
toys,  etc.  With  respect  to  the  simple  wants  and 
primitive  arts  of  the  people  among  whom  the  palms 
and  bamboos  grow,  the  uses  of  those  plants  are  very 
numerous  ;  of  the  Cocos  niicifera.  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  for 
example,  the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  husk  of  the  nut  sup- 
plies coir  for  cordage,  the  leaves  are  used  for  making 
baskets  and  mats,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  yields 
wood  fitted  fur  joists  and  other  kinds  of  carpentry,  ami 


different  portions  of  the  plant  are  made  to  yield  oil, 
sugar,  palm  wine,  and  arrack. 

But  it  is  the  exogenous  or  true  woods  which  render 
the  more  important  services  to  man,  so  far  as  regards 
the  stem  or  wood  itself.  The  fibres  do  not  appear  to 
differ  in  size  or  bulk  so  much  as  in  density  and  dis- 
tance; these  two  last-named  differences  give  rise  to 
the  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  woods  — the 
former  comprising  oak,  mahogany,  ebony,  rose-wood, 
etc. ;  and  the  latter  willow,  alder,  deal,  etc.  Another 
classification  is  that  which  springs  from  the  direction 
of  the  fibres;  if  the  annual  or  longitudinal  fibres  be 
tolerably  straight,  and  very  little  interwoven  with  the 
medullary  rays  or  interrupted  by  knots,  the  wood  be- 
comes elastic  and  easily  rent ;  such  are  lance-wood, 
hickory,  ash,  etc. ;  but  if  the  fibres  are  more  crossed 
and  interlaced,  the  wood  becomes  less  elastic,  and  more 
rigid  and  tough  ;  such  are  oak,  beech,  mahogony,  etc. ; 
and  if  the  fibres  be  entangled  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
they  produce  the  non- elastic,  tough,  cross-grained 
woods,  such  as  elm,  ligmim-vitie,  etc.  Another  mode 
of  classification,  traced  with  some  minuteness  by  Mr. 
Holtzapffel,  is  that  which  is  determined  by  the  beauty 
of  the  surface  presented  by  woods.  The  knots,  occa- 
sioned by  the  junction  of  a  branch  with  the  stem;  the 
curls,  produced  by  the  confused  filling  in  of  the  space 
between  the  forks  or  springings  of  the  branches,  as  in 
the  yew;  the  gnarled  appearance  of  the  roots,  formed 
at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  rootlets  or  arms  of  the 
root  with  the  body  of  the  root  itself,  as  in  walnut  wood  ; 
the  pollard  growths  of  the  oak  and  other  tree?,  which 
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owe  the  beauty  of  their  grain  to  a  crowding  together 
of  the  little  germs  that  produce  the  numerous  shoots  at 
the  top  ;  the  ripple-mark  surface,  occasioned  by  a  ser- 
pentine form  of  the  grain,  as  in  satin-wood  and  syca- 
more ;  the  bird's-eye  pattern,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
compression  of  the  grain  in  isolated  spots,  as  in  some 
kinds  of  maple  ;  the  silver-grain,  which  results  from  a 
marked  distinctness  in  the  medullary  rays,  as  in  the 
plane,  sycamore,  and  beech — all  give  rise  to  variations 
in  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  wood,  which  are  the 
mainspring  of  the  beauty  observable  in  cabinet  work. 
Another  and  very  obvious  mode  of  classifying  woods  is 
in  respect  to  their  color. 

Mr.  Iloltzapffel  gives  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  kinds 
of  wood  commonly  used  in  this  country.  The  list  in- 
cludes nearly  eighty  species  of  trees,  without  naming 
the  varieties  of  each  species.  He  classifies  them  ac- 
cording to  the  services  which  they  are  calculated  to 
render.  One  group  includes  builditiff  woods,  subdivided 
into  those  fitted  for  ship-building,  for  house  carpentry, 


and  for  hydraulic  engineering ;  another  group  includes 
t  In-  \v<>i>d»  most  useful  for  machinery  and  mill-iovrk,  8ub- 
dividcd  according  as  the  wood  is  suitable  for  frame- 
work, for  rollers,  for  teeth  of  wheels,  or  for  (mimicry 
patterns;  a  third  group  comprises  the  turnt-ry  woods, 
subdivided  into  common  soft  woods,  hard  woods,  and 
Tmihridge-ware  woods:  a  fourth  group  is  made  up  of 

'ire.  woods,  separated  into  common  anil  I. 
lifth  group  con\\trl»cs  ornamental  foreign  woods;  a  sixth 
group  consists  of  dye-woods,  arranged  according  to  color; 
while  a  miscellaneous  group  is  formed,  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  elasticity,  the  toughness,  the  even  grain, 
or  the  durability  of  the  wood.  Of  course  many  kinds 
of  wood  find  a  place  in  two  or  more  of  these  groups ; 
but  the  table  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  togeth- 
er before  the  eye  the  names  of  all  those  woods  wlm-li 
resemble  each  other  in  some  one  manufacturing  quality. 
The  following  tables  show  the  exports  (distinguish- 
ing between  domestic  and  foreign  production)  of  wood 
and  its  manufactures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1857 : 


EXPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

Staves  and 

Heading. 

Shingles.  • 

Boards,.  Plank,  and 
Scantling. 

Hewn 
Timber. 

Other 
Lumber. 

Oak  Bark  and 

.rlh.-r  !>',<• 

All  manufac- 
tures of  Wood. 

M. 

Value. 

M. 

Vnluo. 

M.  Feet. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Kussia  on  the  Hlack  Sea. 
Asiatic  Kussia  

$2,450 

'  $718 
116 

"808 
23 
327 
16,318 
66.6T4 
41,968 
10,358 
2,094 
12,882 
945 
3,903 
155,721 
6,876 
382 
4,016 
1,200 
142,433 
62,569 
45,207 
13,103 
12,486 
19,749 
23,953 
261,209 
21.379 
14,401 
6,413 
11,961 
6,065 
2.-J75 
1.215 
1,820 
408 
955 
1,675,243 
131.904 
6,386 

1,008 

•2,139 
1,349 
5,199 

'  '  ibo 

372 
1,205 
20,260 
44 
21,576 
2,251 
24,069 
15,413 

9,687 

27,345 

10,064 

17.1-r, 

s  292 
124.186 

liussiau  North  America.  . 
Prussia  

120 

$426 

35 

'$450 

Sweden  and  Norway  .... 

Swedish  West  Indies.  .  .  . 

1 
8,859 

22 
lb',S43 

38 

.6 

7,36S 

74° 

$630 
-    77 
142,263 
13  033 

Denmark  

10 
648 
96 
184 
1,759 
6 

$627 
23,578 
8,175 
12,731 
98,055 
393 

Danish  West  Indies  
Hamburg  

1,555 
700 
.      8,812 
10,690 

V.<K.> 
38.706 
36,269 

'  '  30 
20 

"iso 

90 

687 
613 
2,939 
2,167 

10,640 
9,815 
39,302 

$2,586 
12,873 

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

30,150 

51 

Dutch  East  Indies  

323 
2,894 

245 

3,885 
147 

24,190 
165,549 
18,259 
7,209 
9,466 

10 
4,821 
120 
2,665 
36 
5 
85,645 
2,790 
22,668 
945 
4,003 

173 

74,766 
1,809 
33,101 
616 
108 
864,103 
44,023 
300,544 
16,625 
53,273 

32V,075 
45,410 
23,192 

6.270 
98,723 
3,007 
6,965 

2.4i;4 
164,260 

7,011) 

"336 

England  

Malta  

394 
23!) 
12,675 

7,839 
17,559 
199,310 

21,638 
105 
20,664 
953 

54,553 
ttd 

04,040 
3,887 

31,883 
35,201 
1,840 

2,187 
930 

2,284 
1,004 
55 
3,088 
12,120 
37,934 
14,265 
116,829 
25,41  ii 
848 
174 
76 

8,661 
13,042 

2,766 
284 
286 
142 

35.985 

13,711 

British  North  America  .  . 
British  West  Indies  
British  Honduras  

766 
613 
438 

27 
137 
2,068 

760 

1,559 
4 
2,576 
2,018 

7 

18,430 
40,784 
33,494 
1.560 
9,283 
145,061 
49,16-2 
488 
29,546 
240 
158,517 
144,267 
603 

British  Poss.  in  Africa..  . 
Other  ports  in  Africa  .... 

213 
822 

'  28*0 
C,3S3 

640 
2,920 

"515 
17,520 

1,540 
1,322 
8,293 
1,848 
1,785 
1,240 
107 
16,521 
326 
1,171 
2,152 
2,635 

84,947 
22,472 
214,892 
33,690 
29,712 
14,970 
1,076 
217,604 
5,561 
19,547 
29,472 
36,724 

l'3,041 
5,849 

V,C'25 

7.74.', 

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
France  on  the  Mediterr'n 
French  North  America  .  . 
French  West  Indies  
French  Guiana  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
Spain  on  the  Mediterr'n  . 
Canary  Islands  

Philippine  Islands  

7,835 
21,5SD 
1,136 

561,674 
114,330 
96,460 

3,131 
3,155 
20 

7,404 
14,741 
CO 

68.40.-; 
4,443 
331 
437 
73 
1,216 
270 
243 

876,142 

117,504 
4,806 
6,339 
1,192 
16,761 
6,100 
3,088 

5,144 

138,404 
6,482 

90 

•201 
lY.io.i 

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  .  .  . 

71 

181 

"iii 

153 
1,182 
283 
6,039 

"390 

Azores  

14 
55 
372 

928 
2,6$6 

18,295 

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

Austrian  Italy  

3 
37 
3,978 
2,460 
2,017 
274 
L658 
691 
5,743 
6,828 
12,976 
9,f9fl 
i,87t; 

3 
1,014 

21 
75 
7.5  13 

100 
742 
64,721 
20,011 
38,669 

4,886 

32,139 
12,408 

87,040 
101,935 
185,074 
•-M7.11U 
38,147 
105 
22,541 
463 
0,390 
24,528 

4 

8 

270 
663 

i'242 
2,55- 
1,698 
116 
723 
100 

'  'l53 

l,17i 
60 

'  'l3  1 
1,085 

:;:>, 

400 

7,476 
5,733 
1,304 
344 
3,682 
000 

'  '9-21 

4,218 
150 

"615 
4,587 
1.48T 
425 

Hayti  

1,208 

San  Domingo  

Mexico  

9 

723 

277 
2,256 

Central  Republic  

Now  Granada  

*8 
33 
56 
3 
40 
266 
36 

1,6S7 
1,401 
6,293 
267 
3,215 
19.619 
2,690 

Brazil  

2,560 

::.r.7" 
797 
9,661 
14,406 

'"y. 

Argentine  Republic  .  .  . 
Chili  

Peru  

Ecuador  . 

7 

185 

11.919 

Pacific  Islands  

7 

450 

Whale-fisheries  

Total,  year  1856-'57.  .  |65,579 

$2,055,980,70,646 

$212,805 

301),  165 

t4  170,03U 

$516,735 

$638,406 

$322,754 

$3,158,424 

CK 
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EXPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  AVoon  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  185T. 


Whith«r  exported. 

Manufactures  of  Wood. 

Unmanufactured  Wood.                         | 

Cabinet 

Household 

Kuraiture. 

Cedar, 
Mahogany, 
Rose,  and 
Satin. 

Willow. 

Other 

Manu- 
factures 
of. 

Cedar,  Urana- 
dilla,  Ma- 
hoganv,  Rose, 
and  Satin. 

Willow. 

Fire-wood, 
and  other 
not 
specified. 

Dj  e-wood 

in  Sii.'k. 

llussia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  .  .  . 
Asiatic  Russia  

$300 

$4,450 

$2,742 

$52,'J18 

lii.i.'.ir, 
16.186 
68« 
167.315 
49,527 
23.143 
65,233 
815,769 
<i  ]3s 

4,792 

.... 

Danish  West  Indies  

4,166 
23,141 
10,204 
16,640 

M,1C5 

'  'l23 

Holland  

England  

4,200 

Gibraltar  

613 
1,003 



i,'d33 

9.300 
6,247 
213 
1,516 

6,180 

5.478 
85,728 

1,408 

3,000 
66 
1C8 
5,234 
27 
9,380 
4,242 
53,559 
4.275 
614 
7,143 
750 

Malta  

$74 

$624 

3,028 
429 

Other  British  North  American  Poss.  .  .  . 

8,708 

14,'042 
1,630 

$2811 

619 
24 

2,967 

805 

British  West  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

$550 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

Canary  Islands  

136 

Cuba             

23,469 

Portugal  

255 
2,679 
946 
6,529 
4,523 

2,'275 

Azores  

Sardinia   

Two  Sicilies  

Austria  

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  

Turkey  in  Asia.  

1,105 

Mexico  

1,488 

New  Granada  

1800 

Brazil  

is 

214  1 
330 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic  

835 

840 

'  'l50 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic  .  . 

Chili  

1,160 
9 

3SS 

China  

1,4-S 



Whale-fisheries  

1,109 

Total,  year  1856  '5T  

$2747 

$74 

.-•624 

$35.288 

$152,742 

$2811     $ii;.i2c.      *s7s.i4;; 

From  warehouse  
Not  from  warehouse  

$2747 

$74 

$624 

$17,564 

17,724 

$46,428 
106,314 

$2811 

$4.  608 
7,558 

$b4U.8U8 
537,335 

Wool(Ger.  Wolle;  Du.  Wol;  Da.  Uld;  Swed.  Ull; 
Fr.  Laine ;  It.  and  Sp.  Lana ;  Port.  Ld,  Laa ;  Buss. 
Wolna,  Scherst;  Pol.  Welna;  Lat.  Lana),  a  kind  of 
soft  hair  or  down.  The  term  is  not  very  well  defined. 
It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine  hair  of  animals,  as  sheep, 
rabbits,  some  species  of  goats,  the  vicuna,  etc. ;  and  to 
fine  vegetable  libres,  as  cotton.  In  this  article,  how- 
ever, we  refer  only  to  the  wool  of  sheep — an  article 
which  has  continued,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  be  of  primary  importance,  having 
always  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of 
mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 

Species  of  Wool. — It  has  been  customary  to  divide 
wool  into  two  great  classes — long  and  short  wools  ;  and 
these  again  into  subordinate  classes,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  fibre.  Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth 
manufacture ;  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  called  cloth- 
ing wool.  It  may  vary  in  length  from  one  to  three  or 
four  inches;  if  it  be  longer,  it  requires  to  be  cut  or 
broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture.  1\\e  felting 
property  of  wool  is  known  to  every  one.  The  process 
of  hat-making,  for  example,  depends  entirely  upon  it. 
The  wool  of  which  hats  are  made  is  neither  spun  nor 
woven ;  but  locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed 
and  compressed  in  warm  water,  cohere  and  form  a 
solid,  tenacious  substance. 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods  are  made  from  wool  possess- 
ing this  property ;  the  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven, 
and  then,  being  put  in  the  fulling-mill,  the  process  of 
felting  takes  place.  The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the 
fibres  cohere  ;  the  piece  subjected  to  the  operation  con- 
tracts in  length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  becomes 
more  compact  and  uniform.  This  process  is  essential 
to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woolen  cloth.  But  the 
long  wool  of  which  stuffs  and  worsted  are  made  is  de- 
prived of  its  fulling  properties.  This  is  done  by  pass- 


ing the  wool  through  heated  iron  combs,  which  takes 
away  the  laminae  or  feathery  part  of  the  wool,  and  ap- 
proximates it  to  the  nature  of  silk  or  cotton.  Long  or 
combing  wool  may  vary  in  length  from  three  to  eight 
inches.  The  shorter  combing  wools  are  principally 
used  for  hose,  and  are  spun  softer  than  the  long  comb- 
ing wools ;  the  former  being  made  into  what  is  called 
hard,  and  the  latter  into  soft  worsted  yarn.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  hair  or  fibre  can  rarely  be  estimated,  at  least 
for  any  useful  purpose,  except  by  the  wool  sorter  or 
dealer,  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  discern  those  mi- 
nute differences  that  are  quite  inappreciable  by  com- 
mon observers.  In  sorting  wools,  there  are  frequently 
eight  or  ten  different  species  in  a  single  fleece;  and  if  the 
best  wool  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal  to  the  finest  sort, 
it  is  thrown  to  a  2d,  3d,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still  lower  sort, 
of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness  with  it.  The  best  En- 
glish short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and 
Southdown,  are  generally  divided  by  the  wool-sorter 
into  the  following  sorts,  all  varying  in  fineness  from 
each  other:  viz.  1.  Prime;  2.  Choice:  3.  Super;  4. 
Head;  5.  Downrights;  G.  Seconds;  7.  Fine  Abb;  8. 
Course  Abb;  9.  Livery;  10.  Short,  coarse,  or  breech 
wool.  The  relative  value  of  each  varies,  according  to 
the  greater  demand  for  coarse,  fine,  or  middle  cloths. 

The  softness  of  the  fibre  is  a  quality  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  not  dependent  on  the  fine-ness  of  the  fibre  ; 
and  consists  of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to  that  of 
silk  or  down.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  two  pieces 
of  cloth  made  of  two  kinds  of  wool  equally  fine,  but 
one  distinguished  for  its  softness  and  the  other  for  the 
opposite  quality,  is  such,  that,  with  the  same  process 
and  expense  of  manufacture,  the  one  will  be  worth 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  other.  Mr. 
liakcwcll  showed  that  the  degree  of  softness  depends 
principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep 
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arc  fed  ;  that  sheep  pastured  on  chalk  districts,  or  light 
calcareous  soils,  usually  produce  hard  wool ;  while  tin- 
wool  of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich,  loamy,  argil- 
laceous soils,  is  always  distinguished  by  its  HC: 
Of  the  foreign  wools,  tlui  Saxon  is  generally  softer 
than  thu  Spanish.  Hard  wools  are  all  defective  in 
their  felting  properties.  In  clothing  wool,  the  color 
of  the  fleece  should  always  approach  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  purest  white ;  because  such  wool  is  not  only 
necessary  for  cloths  dressed  white,  but  for  all  cloths 
that  arc  to  be  dyed  bright  colors,  for  which  a  clear 
white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due  degree  of  rich- 
ness and  lustre.  Some  of  the  English  finc-wooled 
sheep,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  have  black  or 
gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such  sheep  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  gray  wool  on  some  part  of  the  body,  or 
to  produce  some  gray  tibres  intermixed  with  the  fleece, 
which  renders  the  wool  unlit  for  many  kinds  of  white 
goods  ;  for  though  the  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and 
minute  to  be  detected  by  the  wool  sorter,  yet  when  the 
cloth  is  stoved  they  become  visible,  forming  reddish 
spots,  by  which  its  color  is  much  injured.  The  Here- 
fordshire sheep,  which  have  white  faces,  are  entirely  free 
from  this  defect,  and  yield  a  fleece  without  any  admix- 
ture of  gray  hairs. 

The  cleanness  of  the  wool  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. The  Spanish  wool,  for  example,  is  always  scoured 
after  it  is  shorn  ;  whereas  the  English  wool  is  only  im- 
perfectly washed  on  the  sheep  previously  to  its  being 
shorn.  In  consequence,  it  is  said  that  while  a  pack  of 
English  clothing  wool  of  240  Ibs.  weight  will  waste 
about  70  Ibs.  in  the  manufucture,  the  same  quantity  of 
Spanish  will  not  waste  more  than  48  Ibs.  Cleanness, 
therefore,  is  an  object  of  much  importance  to-the  buyer. 
Before  the  recent  improvements  in  the  spinning  of  wool 
by  machinery,  great  length  and  strength  of  staple  was 
considered  indispensable  in  most  combing  wools.  The 
fleeces  of  the  long-wooled  sheep  fed  iu  the  rich  marshes 
of  Kent  and  Lincoln  used  to  be  reckoned  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  wool-comber;  but  the  im- 
provements alluded  to  have  effected  a  very  great  change 
in  this  respect,  and  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to 
substitute  short  wool  of  three  inches  staple  in  the  place 
of  long  combing  wool,  in  the  preparation  of  most  worst- 
ed articles.  A  great  alteration  has,  in  consequence, 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  long  to  short  wool 
since  1800 ;  there  having  been  in  the  interim,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hubbard's  calculations,  an  increase  of 
132,053  packs  in  the  quantity  of  the  former  produced 
in  England,  and  a  decrease  of  72,820  in  the  quantity 
of  the  latter. 

Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  less  importance  in  the  long 
combing  than  in  clothing  wool,  provided  it  be  free  from 
gray  hairs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a  dingy 
brown  color,  called  a  winter  stain,  which  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  the  wool  is  not  in  a  thoroughly  sound  state 
Such  fleeces  are  carefully  thrown  out  by  the  wool  sort- 
er, being  suitable  only  for  goods  that  are  to  be  dyec 
black.  The  fineness  of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  its  other  qualities.  The  Meri 
no  or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into  En 
gland  about  the  close  of  last  century.  George  III.  wa: 
a  great  patron  of  this  breed,  which  was  for  several  years 
a  very  great  favorite.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
though  the  fleece  does  not  much  degenerate,  the  car 
cass,  which  is  naturally  ill-formed,  and  affords  com 
paratively  little  weight  of  meat,  does  not  improve 
and  as  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of  sheep  which  he  keeps 
must  look  not  onlv  to  the  produce  of  wool,  but  also  t 
the  butcher  market,  his  interest  is  rather  to  return  t 
the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish  sheep 
They  have,  however,  been  of  considerable  service  t 
the  flocks  of  England  ;  having  br-t-n  judiciously  crosse 
with  the  Southdown,  Kyeland,  etc. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  memorial  subjoined  to  the  "  Kc 
port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society, "proves 
from  indisputable  records,  that  from  the  earliest  time 


lown   to  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli/.abeth,  the  iv. 
Jrcat  Britain  was  not  only  .snjn-rinr  to  ih.it  of  >• 
nit  accounted  tin- finest  in  tlM  universe ;  and  thai 
11  tin-,  times  of  the  Romans  a  manufacture  of  woolen 
loths  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  use  of  the 
emperors.     In  later  times,  wool  was  manufacturei!  in 
nghind,  and  is  mentioned  in  A.D.  1 1*."),  but  not  in  any 
luantity  until  i:!.'!l,  when  the  weaving  of  it  was  intro- 
duced by  John  Kenipn  and  othcrarti  :ur-  from  Flanders. 
This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  English  wool  manufac- 
tures, Edward  III.,  l:i:!l. — UY.MKU'S  /-'redera.     The  ex- 
portation prohibited,   l.'i.'iT.     The  exportation  of  En- 
glish wool,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  into  En- 
lan.i  prohibited,  169C.     The  non-exportation  l.i 
pealed,  1824. — HAYDN. 

Alpaca  Wool. — The  alpaca  is  one  among  many  species 
of  the  llama,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  beautiful.  The 
irst  visit  of  these  animals  to  Europe  was  an  adventur- 
ous one.  Thirty-six  traveled  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  South  America,  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
and  were  there  shipped  to  Europe  as  a  present  to  the 
Empress  Josephine.  At  Cadiz  the  poor  animals  were 
ill-treated  by  a  rabble,  and  only  a  small  number  were 
ultimately  preserved  in  Spain ;  they  never  reached 
Josephine.  By  degrees  it  was  found  that  alpaca  wool 
was  longer, softer,  more  pliant,  and  more  lustrous  than 
sheep's  wool,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  began 
to  import  it  for  use.  Queen  Victoria  possesses  one  or 
two  of  these  animals  at  Windsor,  and  some  articles  of 
dress  were  made  from  the  alpaca  wool  in  1844  :  one  was 
an  apron,  entirely  of  alpaca ;  another  was  a  striped  and 
figured  dress,  with  silk  warp,  alpaca  weft,  and  altern- 
ate silk  and  alpaca  figures ;  a  third  was  a  plaid 
woven  with  an  intermixture  of  alpaca,  silk,  and  wor>t- 
ed ;  while  a  fourth  was  a  plain  black  dress,  with  cotton 
warp  and  alpaca  weft.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  breed  of  the  alpaca  in  England, 
but  hitherto  the  enterprise  has  not  been  commercially 
successful. 

That  alpaca  wool  is  coming  extensively  into  use  in 
England  is  shown  by  the  imports :  in  1836  to  1840  they 
averaged  7000  bales  per  annum;  in  1841  to  1845,  the 
average  was  13,000  bales;  in  1846  to  1850,  more  than 
20,000.— -See  ALPACA. 

Cashmere  Wool. — It  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  tin 
wool,  or  rather  hair,  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  becoming 
a  favorite  material  in  cloth  of  the  better  kind.  Not 
that  all  the  "  Cashmeres"  of  the  shops  are  really  Cash- 
meres ;  the  morale  of  trade  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  when  things  are  called  by  their  right  names : 
and  the  beautiful  Asiatic  valley  is  quite  innocent  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  products  which  rejoice  in  the 
name  of  "  Cashmeres."  Still  the  high-born  and  the 
wealthy  occasionally  purchase  shawls  which  were  real- 
ly macle  in  that  region,  and  (what  is  more  interestin:; 
to  us)  attempts  are  being  made  to  naturalize  the  ani- 
mal which  produces  the  beautiful  filamentous  material 
in  question.  Tho  fleece  of  the  Cashmere  goat  consists 
of  two  very  different  kinds  of  fibre — one  of  which  is  a 
fine,  soft,  pliable,  rich  wool,  equal  to  the  finest  lamb's 
wool ;  while  the  other,  called  kemp,  is  a  hard,  stift', 
coarse,  rough  kind  of  hair.  The  kcmp  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth;  but  every  fibre  must 
be  removed  before  the  fine  wool  can  be  employed  in 
shawl-making.  This  removal  is  very  diflicult  and 
tedious,  and  will  be  a  bar  to  the  spread  of  the  manu- 
facture, unless  some  expeditious  system  to  effect  it  can 
be  devised.  Prince  Albert  has  some  Cashmere  goats 
at  Windsor;  and  some  few  months  before  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  opened  he  caused  the  fleeces  of 
goats  to  be  forwarded  to  two  manufacturing  firms,  one 
near  Leeds,  and  one  near  Halifax,  there  to  be  sul 
to  manufacturing  processes.  The  separation  of  the  fine 
wool  from  the  kemp  was  a  slow  manipulative  process, 
which  many  persons  undertook  voluntarily  and 
urably.  Of  course  the  expense  which  would  att--n>! 
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such  a  mode  of  manufacture  for  ordinary  sale  would  be 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  result  obtained ;  but  the 
prince's  praiseworthy  object  was  answered  by  showing 
that  the  Cashmere  goat  can  be  reared,  and  that  the 
fleecy  covering  can  be  wrought  into  cloth.  The  arti- 
cles produced  from  the  wool  in  question  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  with  silk  warp  and  Cashmere 
Aveft,  woven  with  a  brocaded  figure;  a  piece  of  similar 
character,  but  dyed ;  two  shawls  made  wholly  of  the 
Cashmere  wool;  and  a  piece  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
made  from  the  kemp  or  hair.— See  CASHMERE. 

Mauchamp  Merino  Wool. — In  1828  M.  Graux,  a  farm- 
er at  Mauchamp,  in  the  French  department  of  Aisne, 
had  a  lamb  which,  as  it  grew  up,  became  remarkable 
for  the  long,  smooth,  straight,  and  silky  character  of 
the  fibres  of  the  wool.  He  resolved  to  insure,  so  far  as 
he  could,  a  perpetuation  of  these  valuable  qualities  in 
the  progeny  of  the  lamb.  In  1830  he  had  one  ram  and 
one  ewe  whose  wool  was  of  this  peculiar  kind ;  in 
1831  he  had  four  rams  and  one  ewe  of  the  desired  kind ; 
and  by  1833  the  number  was  much  increased.  Thence- 
forward the  progeny  was  very  remarkable ;  some  of 
the  lambs,  like  their  mothers,  had  the  curled  elastic 
wool  of  ordinary  merino  sheep ;  while  the  others,  like 
their  sires,  had  the  long  silky  wool.  As  years  ad- 
vanced, M.  Graux  was  able  to  obtain  a  breed  of  sheep 
which  combined  in  the  wool  nearly  all  the  qualities 
of  the  two  former  kinds;  and  thus  originated  the  Mau- 
champ wool,  which  now  sells  in  France  for  25  per  cent, 
above  the  best  merino.  It  is  found  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  real  Cashmere  wool  in  flexible  delicacy  of  fibre, 
as  a  material  for  Cashmere  shawls;  and  when  com- 
bined with  the  real  Cashmere,  it  imparts  a  strength  in 
which  that  wool  is  deficient. 

Deterioration  or  Change  in  the  Character  of  British 
Wool. — It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established,  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  and 
other  authorities,  that  a  considerable  deterioration,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  change,  has  taken  place  in  the  quality 
of  British  wool,  particularly  during  the  30  preceding 
years.  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturist  has  been 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  carcass  and  the  quantity 
of  the  wool ;  and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the 
lineness  of  the  fleece.  Mr.  Culley  says,  that  the  Here- 
fordshire sheep,  that  produce  the  finest  wool,  are  kept 
lean,  and  yield  1£  Ib.  each;  he  adds,  "if  they  be  bet- 
ter kept,  they  grow  large  and  produce  more  wool,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality."  This  would  seem  to  be  uni- 
versally true.  The  great  extension  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, and  the  general  introduction  of  a  larger  breed 
of  sheep,  appears,  in  every  instance,  to  have  lessened 
the  value  of  the  fleece.  Speaking  of  the  Norfolk  fleeces, 
Mr.  Fison,  a  wool  sorter,  says  that  25  years  ago  the 
weight  was  2J  Ibs.  a  fleece,  and  that  now  it  is  3  Ibs.  or  3£ 
Ibs.  But  according  to  a  table  furnished  by  the  same 
gentleman,  containingtheresultsofhisexperience,itap- 
pears  that  of  15  tods,  or  420  Ibs.,  of  clothing  wool  grown 
in  Norfolk  in  1790,  200  Ibs.  were  prime,  while  in  1828 
the  same  quantity  of  Norfolk  wool  only  yielded  11  Ibs. 
prime.  The  statements  of  other  witnesses  are  to  the 
same  effect.  According  to  the  estimate  in  Mr.  Luc- 
cock's  Treatise  on  English  Wool,  which  has  always  en- 
joyed the  highest  reputation,  the  produce  of  all  sorts 
of  "wool  in  England  in  1800  was  384,000  packs,  of  240 
Ibs.  a  pack.  But  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  very  intelligent  and 
extensive  wool-stapler  at  Leeds  has  shown  that,  sup- 
posing Mr.  Luccock's  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep 
to  be  correct,  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  1828 
could  not,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece, 
be  estimated  at  less  than  463,169  packs  ;  and  it  is  now 
(1814)  believed  to  amount  to  fully  500,000  packs.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  wool,  that,  taking  into  account  the  greater 
weight  of  the  carcass,  and  the  greater  weight  of  the 
fleece,  sheep  produce  more  at  present  to  the  farmer 
than  at  any  former  period. 


We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  fifteen  years,  from 
1840  to  1854,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1S40  . . . . 

1841.... 

1842 

1843.... 

1844.... 

1845.... 

18415.... 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850.... 

1851  .... 

1852 

1853  . . . . 

1S54  . . . 


21,81-2,004 
20.959,375 
15,613,-269 
16,805,443 
51,847,083 
18,4S4,7oG 
15,888,705 
12,673,814 
14,429,101 
12.750,011 
9,166,731 
8,219,236 
12,765,253 
11,584,800 
11,448,518 


Australia.        | 


Total. 


Pounds. 
9, 7 -5, 248 
12,390,302 

12.1 7s  1151; 

17,433,7,sO 
17,03-2,247 
24,177/217 
21,780,846 
26,056,815 
30,018,22] 
35870,171 
39,018,221 
41,810.517 
43,2-7.4(12 
47,077,010 
47,489,650 


Pounds. 

49,416,864 
66,170,974 

65713.761 
76.813,755 

6-2,5  2.508 
70,864,847 
70. 70:,  047 
74,326,718 
83,811,978 
93,761.458 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TUB  QUANTITIES  OF  PIIEEP  AND  T.AMIIS' 
"WOOL,  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL,  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT 
BRITAIN  IN  THE  YEAR  1851,  DISTINGUISHING  THE  COUN- 
TRIES FROM  WHICH  THEY  CAME,  AND  THE  QUANTITIES 
BROUGHT  FEOM  EACH. 

Sheep  and  Lambs' 

Imports.  Wool,  foreign 

and  colonial. 
Poundi. 

Russia,  northern  ports 584,007 

Russian  ports  within  the  Black  Sea 5.312,139 

Denmark,  including  Iceland 1,657,910 

Prussia 42,'2ll 

llanseatic  Towns 8,216,020 

Holland 142,082 

Belgium 496,783 

France 908,314 

Portugal  proper 2,3."iO,022 

Spain 333,150 

Gibraltar 448.120 

Sardinian  territories 14.!  56 

Tuscaoy 408,157 

Papal  territories 158,534 

Naples  and  Sicily 220,436 

Austrian  territories 495  804 

Malta 181,255 

Turkish  dominions 831,240 

Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine 1.748,602 

Morocco 967,010 

British  possessions  in  South  Africa 5  816,591 

British  territories  in  India 4,540,520 

China 09.540 

West  Australia SCS.5H5 

South  Australia 3.302.603 

New  South  Wales 14. 772. 1;;2 

Victoria 17,209,521 

Van  Piemen's  Land 5.19S.OS3 

New  Zealand 809,203 

United  States 594,017 

Brazil 17H.1I4G 

Buenos  Ayres  or  Argentine  Republic Sr-3,194 

Chili 12<»,221 

Peru 1,675,644 

All  other  places 45,135 

Total 81,298,793 

Ee-eiports.  All  Sorts. 

Russia 2S.40-2 

Sweden 285,533 

Norway 14,000 

llanseatic  Towns 800,632 

Holland 1,1 00,483 

Belgium 7.718.407 

France 1.496.811 

Italy 190,317 

United  States 2,02'.'.H<;S 

Other  places 47.170 

Total 13,711,725 

Of  late  years  Russia  has  become  of  primary  import- 
ance among  the  wool  exporting  countries,  especially 
from  her  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  Provided  tranquil- 
lity could  be  maintained  in  South  Africa,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  it  would  in  no  very  lengthened  period  rival 
New  South  Wales  as  a  wool  exporting  country.  Al- 
paca, and  other  wools  of  that  sort,  come  from  Peru ; 
goats'  wool  comes  principally  from  Turkey,  but  the 
best  is  that  of  Thibet. 

United  States. — Analogous  in  the  uses  for  which  it 
serves  to  cotton,  wool  is  a  product  of  only  less  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  that  leading 
staple  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is  a  very 
gratifying  fact  that  though  the  number  of  sheep  has 
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increased  in  ten  years  but  12  per  cent.,  the  aggregate 
•weight  of  their  lleeees  has  augmented  46  per  cent.  In 
1840  there  were  19,311, :'>74  sheep;  yielding  :;:>,*<)-', II -I 
Ibs.  of  wool,  equal  to  1-84  lb.  pur  head.  In  1^50  tlie 
average  weight  of  each  fleece  was  '2-  43  Ibs.,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  such  an  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  various  breeds  of  the  American  sheep  as 
to  increase  their  average  product  about  32  per  cent. 
throughout  the  United  States.  And  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  sheep  and  wool  proves  not  only  that 
our  breeds  arc  capable  of  such  improvement,  but  that  it 
has  actually  taken  place. 

In  Vermont  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to 
sheep-breeding;  time,  money,  and  intelligence  having 
been  freely  applied  to  the  great  object  of  obtaining  a 
breed  combining  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece.  These 
efforts  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  although  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  that  State  had  declined  nearly  one  half 
in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  census,  the 
yield  of  wool  remained  nearly  the  same.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  this  State  in  1840  was  2'2  Ibs., 
and  in  1850  it  had  increased  to  3'71,  the  gain  being  al- 
most equal  to  70  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  also, 
where  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made — though 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Vermont — to  improve 
their  sheep,  a  correspondingly  beneficial  result  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
has  been  increased  from  2-5  to  3'1  Ibs.  The  State  of 
New  York  produced  226,000  Ibs.  more  wool  in  1850, 
from  3, 453, 000  sheep,  than  from  5, 118, 000  in  1840,  show- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had  been  raised  from 
less  than  two  to  nearly  three  pounds.  Our  imports  of 
wool  during  ten  years  have  varied  as  follows : 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  WOOL  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  1841  TO  1S50.  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 
1S41  poi 

Quantity.    . 
mds  15,000,410 
11,4211,958 
3,51T,100 
'        14,003,000 
'        23,833,040 
1        16,55S,24T 
'          8,460,109 
11,341,429 
17,809,022 
18,009,794 

Value. 
$1,091,953 
797,482 
245,01)0 
851,460 
1,689,794 
1,134,220 
555,6-22 
857,034 
1,177,347 
1,681,691 

1842  

1843—9  months 
1844  

1845  

184G  

1847  

1843  

1849  

1850... 

By  this  statement  it  is  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
•wool  brought  into  the  country  of  late  years  amounts  to 
almost  one-third  of  that  produced  in  it ;  while  at  former 


periods,  as  from  1841  to  1845,  the  amount  was  nearly 
one  half.  The  largest  proportion  ot'thi-  imported  \\>,<A 
came  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  neighboring  states  on 
tin'  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  of  a  coarse  and  cheap  variety, 
noting  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  it  always 
will  be  cheaper  to  bring  this  kind  of  wool  from  regions 
where  sheep  are  reared  without  care  or  labor,  than  to 
produce  it  at  home;  but  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  .sheep  may,  by  judicious  treatment,  be 
made  a  source  of  greater  wealth  and  comfort  to  its  in- 
habitants than  the  United  States.  The  importation.-, 
of  wool  in  1850-'51  exhibit  a  remarkable  increase  over 
the  preceding  or  any  former  year,  amounting  in  quan- 
tity to  32,548,693  Ibs.,  and  to  the  value  of  $3,800,000. 

I'BODUCTION  OF  WOOL  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES   I 

YEAKS  1840  AND  1850,   ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  KE- 
POBTS. 

States  and  Territories.  1840. 

Alabama pounds  220,353 

Arkansas "  64,943 

California "  .... 

Columbia,  Dist  of. .  "  707 

Connecticut "  889,870 

Delaware "  64,404 

Florida "  7,285 

Georgia "  371,303 

Illinois "  650,007 

Indiana "  1,237,919 

Iowa "  2:;.u::(.) 

Kentucky "  1,786,847 

Louisiana '  49,283 

Maine '  1,465,551 

Maryland '  488,201 

Massachusetts '  041,906 

Michigan '  153  375 

Mississippi '  175,196 

Missouri '  50.'.  •_'<;:> 

New  Hampshire  ...  '  l,2<;n,r>;7 

New  Jersey '  397,207 

New  York '  9,845,2:5 

North  Carolina '  025,044 

Ohio '  3,685.015 

Pennsylvania '  3,048,564 

Khode  Island '  183,830 

South  Carolina '  299,170 

Tennessee '  1,060,332 

Texas '  

Vermont "  3,699,235 

Virginia "  2,53S,374 

Wisconsin "  0,777 

Minnesota  Territory       "  .... 


New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 


1850. 
65M18 
182,595 

525 

497,454 
57,708 
23,247 
990,019 
2,150,113 
2,610,287 
373,898 
2,297,433 
109,897 
1,364,034 
477,438 
£85,130 
2,043,283 
559,619 
1,627.164 
1,108.476 
375,396 
10,071,301 
970,738 
10,15:6,371 
4,481,570 
129,692 
487,233 
1,364,378 
131,917 
3,400,717 
2,86C,765 
253,963 
85 

32,901 
29,686 
9,222 


Totals 35,802,114      W,616,y«8 


EXPORTS  OP  WOOL  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEABS  ENDINO  JUNE  GO,  1S53,  1S54,  1855. 


1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Pounds. 

Viilue. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vatn«. 

216,47^ 
209,104 

4  •">  666 

$20,567 
81,3BT 

$77  'ir)4 

114,268 

195,143 

$33,895 
41,008 

88,88fl 

723,904 

$27,802 
131,442 

Foreign  wool  

IMPOSTS  OF  WOOL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEABS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1853,  1S54,  1855. 


18: 

3. 

18, 

4. 

18. 

5. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value.' 

Pounds. 

Value. 

England  

3,884,595 
2,205  861 

$773,409 
280  300 

1,390,514 
12487 

$261,327 
3  487 

972,434 
940  3'>S 

$158,144 
1'il  6C4 

4  351,259 

372  012 

4  360  326 

460  285 

4  -'(jl  250 

38u  805 

5  745,857 

5S8  053 

6  255  6  8 

854  232 

5  966  909 

627  718 

Chili                                  

2  064  300 

255  106 

1  857  447 

161  0(i6 

2  846  902 

317  504 

Other  places  
Total  

2,743,207 
21,536,079 

400,083 
$2,009,718 

6,317,638 
20,200,110 

1,081,788 
$2,822,185 

3.537.532 
18,534,415 

450,844 
$2,072,  13y 

Woolen  Manufacture,  the  art  of  forming  wool 
into  cloth  and  stuffs.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  was 
known,  it  is  supposed,  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  in 
very  remote  ages,  and  probably  of  linen  also.  Woolen 
cloths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce^  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  are  familiarly  alluded  to  by  him. 
They  were  made  in  England  before  A.D.  1200,  and  the 
manufacture  became  extensive  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  1331.  They  were  then  called  Kendal  cloth  and 
Halifax  cloth. — E.  B.  See  article  WOOL.  Blankets 
were  first  made  in  England  about  A.D.  1340. — CAMDEX.  . 
No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to  be  imported  into  En- 
gland, 1403.  The  art  of  dyeing  brought  into  England, 


1608. — See  article  DYEING.  Medleys,  or  mixed  broad- 
cloth, first  made,  1614.  Manufacture  of  line  cloth  be- 
gun at  Sedan,  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  1646.  British  and  Irish  woolens  pro- 
hibited in  France,  1677.  All  persons  obliged  to  !>•• 
buried  in  woolen,  or  the  persons  directing  the  burial 
otherwise  to  forfeit  £5,  29  Charles  II.,  1678.  The 
manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved  in  England  by 
Flemish  settlers,  1688.  Injudiciously  restrained  in 
Ireland,  11  William  III.,  1698.  The  exportation  from 
Ireland  wholly  prohibited,  except  to  certain  ports  of 
England,  1701.  English  manufacture  encouraged  by 
10  Anno,  1712,  and  2  George  I.,  1715.  Greater  in 
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Yorkshire  in  1785,  than  in  all  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.— ClIALMKKS. 

Woolen  Goods,  Varieties  of. — The  variety  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  designation  of  woolen  manufac- 
tures is  obviously  increasing  every  year.  "Broad- 
cloth" and  "  narrow  cloth,"  "  Clarendons"  and  "  Pe- 
tershams,"  "  Cashmeres,"  " Cashmerettes,"  "kerseys," 
''tweeds,"  "tartans,"  " linsey - woolseys,"  "angolas," 
••  vieufias,"  "  Venetians,"  "  llamas,"  "  Sardinians," 
'•Himalayas,"  "moleskins,"  "doeskins,"  "beavers," 
"  trowserings,"  "  vestings,"  "coatings" — there  is  real- 
ly no  end  to  the  names;  for  the  manufacturers,  not 
content  with  having  distinguishing  names  for  particu- 
lar materials  and  particular  modes  of  manufacture,  j 
conjure  up  new  names,  on  any  or  no  grounds,  for  the 
sake  of  novelty.  Many  of  the  names,  however,  might 
be  made  significant  of  really  curious  novelties  in  the 
manufacture.  Thus  there  is  a  new  "bis-unique  cloth," 
of  double  thickness,  the  two  surfaces  having  different 
patterns,  so  that  the  wearer  may  have  either  side  out- 
ward at  his  pleasure.  There  is  a  cloth  wholly  made 
from  beaver  fur — soft,  light,  and  warm — for  winter 
garments.  There  is,  as  a  third  example,  the  comical- 
ly-named Irish  "rumswizzle,"  a  very  excellent  brown- 
ish frieze  made  of  undyed  foreign  wool. 

Shoddy  Trade. — The  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  our 
readers  may  never  have  heard  of  that  branch  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  called  the  shoddy  trade,  which  has 
grown  up  of  late  years,  and  is  now  of  very  considerable 
value  and  importance.  It  is  principally  carried  on  at 
Dewsbury,  in  England,  in  the  centre  of  the  clothing 
district.  Shoddy  cloth  is  fabricated  either  wholly  or 
partly  of  old  wool;  and  instead  of  being  neglected,  or 
used  only  as  manure,  old  woolen  rags  are  now  every 
where  carefully  collected,  and  conveyed  to  Dewsbury. 
After  being  subjected  to  various  processes,  they  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  and 
reduced  to  their  original  state  of  wool ;  and  this  wool, 
being  respun,  either  with  or  without  an  admixture  of 
fresh  wool,  is  again  made  into  cloth !  Formerly,  shod- 
dy cloth  was  used  only  for  padding  and  such  like  pur- 
poses; but  now  blankets,  flushings,  druggets,  carpets, 
and  table-covers,  cloth  for  pilot  and  Petersham  great- 
roats,  etc.,  are  either  wholly  or  partly  made  of  shoddy. 
The  clothing  of  the  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  the  navy,  consists  principally  of  the  same  material, 
•which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  every  body. 
Lurge  quantities  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported.  Great 
improvements  have  been  effected  of  late  years,  not  only 
in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  but  also  in  the  dyes :  this  is 
especially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms,  which 
is  no  longer  of  a  brick-dust  color,  but  makes  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  scarlet.  The  beautiful  woolen  table- 
covers  are  made  wholly  of  shoddy,  being  printed  by 
aqua  fortis  from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Man- 
chester, and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  analog}'  between  this  manufacture  and  that  of 
paper  is  so  striking  that  it  must  force  itself  on  the  at- 
tention of  every  one,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless 
materials  being  converted  in  both  into  the  most  beau- 
f  iftil  and  useful  fabrics.  The  shoddy  trade  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  and  civilization. 
Though  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  rapidly 
extending  itself.  It  is  most  active  in  summer,  and  is 
much  more  languid  in  winter. 

United  States. — The  development  and  growth  of  our 
woolen  manufactures  depends  now  entirely  upon  our 
tariff.  To  enable  our  mills  to  compete  with  foreign 
mills,  we  must  have  a  tariff  to  counteract  the  hostile 
Legislation  of  those  foreign  countries  which  overrun  our 
market  with  their  fabrics.  When  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  import  wool  for  their  broadcloths, 
free  of  duty,  the  United  States  must  do  the  same;  or 
these  European  manufacturers,  in  whose  favor  our  tax 
(in  imported  wool  operates,  will  surpass  us  so  largely 
in  our  own  markets,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  stop 
all  our  broadcloth  spindles.  This  has  been  the  effect 


of  the  tariff  of  1846  upon  our  woolen  manufactures ; 
and  the  prospect  of  relief  to  be  afforded  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's bill  will  give  life  to  this  decaying  branch  of  our 
industry. 

The  relations  of  the  tariff  to  our  woolen  manufac- 
tures has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late,  that  the 
following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  duty  iixed  on  wool 
by  the  various  tariffs  enacted  by  Congress  cilice  ITb'J, 
will  be  found  interesting. 

TARIFF  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTED  WOOL  FROM  17S9. 

January,  17S9,  to  April,  1S1C — free. 

April,  1816,  to  May,  1S24 — 15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

May,  1S24,  to  June,  1825 — costing  under  10  cents  per  lb.,  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

May,  1824,  to  June,  1825 — costing  over  10  cents  per  lb.,  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1825,  to  June,  182G— costing  under  10  cents  per  lb., 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1825,  to  June,  1S2G — costing  over  10  centa  per  lb.,  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1826,  to  June,  1S28— costing  under  10  cents  per  lb., 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1826,  to  June,  1S28— costing  over  10  cents  per  lb.,  30 
per  cent,  nd  valorem. 

June,  1828,  to  June,  1S29— 4  cents  per  lb.  specific,  and  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1829,  to  June,  1S30 — 4  cents  per  lb.  specific,  and  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1830,  to  June,  1832—4  cents  per  lb.  specific,  and  50 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1S32,  to  June,  1S42 — costing  under  S  cents  per  lb.,  free. 

June,  1832,  to  June,  1842 — costing  over  8  cents  per  lb.,  4 
cents  specific,  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

June,  1842,  to  July,  1S46 — costing  under  7  cents  per  lb  ,  5 
per  cent.  Jid  valorem. 

June,  1S42,  to  July,  184G — costing  over  7  cents  per  lb.,  3 
cents  specific,  and  GO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

July,  1846,  to  March  3,  1857— all  wool  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

March  3,  1857,  woo!  24  per  cent.  Less  than  20  cents  a 
pound,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  free. 

The  fluctuations  in  this  table  are  remarkable,  and, 
considering  their  frequency  and  the  extremes  to  which 
they  run,  it  is  surprising  that  capital  should  have  been 
invested  in  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country. 

"  The  statistics  upon  the  production  and  importation 
of  wool,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  have  been  prepared 
with  care,  in  order  to  place  the  questions  connected 
with  the  production  and  importation  of  wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool,  involved  in  the  proposition  to  admit 
wool  as  a  raw  material  free  of  duty,  fully  and  fairly 
before  Congress.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1840,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  that  year,  we  manufactured  woolen 
goods  to  the  value  of  $20,696,999 ;  and  that  in  addition 
we  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to  the  value  of 
$8,652.785;  making  our  consumption  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool  $29,349,784,  and  the  consumption  of 
$1  71  94-100  for  each  person  then  in  the  United  States. 
The  census  of  1840  does  not  give  the  number  of  facto- 
ries devoted  to,  nor  the  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wool.  The  census  of  1850  shows  there  were 
1559  factories  in  the  United  States,  with  28,118,650  of 
capital  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wool,  with  the 
particular  States  in  which  the  factories  were  situ- 
ated ;  also  that  the  manufactures  of  wool  amounted  to 
$43,207,545,  and  we  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to 
the  value  of  $16,976,575,  making  our  consumption  of 
manufactures  of  wool  $60,184,1-20,  and  the  consumption 
of  $-J  59J  for  each  person  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
estimate  the  increased  value  of  our  woolen  manufac- 
tures since  1850  at  the  ratio  of  the  increase  between 
1840  and  1850,  it  gives  our  manufactures  of  wool  at 
$56,406,786,  for  the  year  1855  ;  and  we  find  the  value 
of  our  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  1855 
to  be  X-2.V-'97,:>8  I,  making  our  consumption  $79,704,170, 
and  $2  93  18-100  as  the  consumption  of  each  person 
then  in  the  United  States.  These  tables  also  show,  at 
the  periods  of  1840,  1850,  and  1855,  the  value  of  the 
wool  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  also  the  value 
of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  at  the  same 
periods,  less  the  exports  of  wool.  They  also  show  the 
value  of  the  wool,  in  the  imported  manufactures  of 
wool,  at  each  of  those  periods,  estimating  the  value  of 
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the  wool  at  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  imports,  and 
exhibit  the  value  of  the  wool  consumed  by  each  per- 
son in  1840  at  71  26-100  cents;  in  1850  ;u  75  18-100 
cents;  and  in  1855  at  92  19-100  cents;  and  that  we 
consumed  in  1810  $3,701,01)2  more  than  we  produced; 
in  1S50,  $7,317,771;  and  in  ls55,  $:>,•;;*, C'.MI.  Tlu:n; 
are  no  data  from  which  to  exhibit  tin'  number  of  fac- 
tories, nor  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wool,  in  1855,  nor  the  character  of  the  goods 
manufactured;  but  it  is  represented  that  all  our  facto- 
ries heretofore  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloths and  the  finer  woolen  fabrics  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  that  description  of  manufacture,  and  yield  our 
markets  for  those  articles  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
Thi-.se  tables  show  that  in  1855  we  consumed  $28,297,884 
of  the  manufactures  of  wool  more  than  we  manufac- 
tured, and  that  we  consumed  $9,679,690  of  wool  more 
than  we  produced,  estimating  the  wool  in  the  manu- 
factured article  at  one-third  of  the  value.  Now  we 
import  $1,940,697  of  wool  for  our  manufacturers,  who 
pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  upon  it;  and  we  import 
$23,297,384  of  the  manufactures  of  wool,  on  which  we 
pay  different  rates  of  duty,  viz. :  30  per  cent,  on  part, 
25  per  cent,  on  part,  and  20  per  cent,  on  part ;  while 
with  wool  free  of  duty  in  other  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, the  duty  operates  a  discrimination  against  the 
labor  and  capital  of  our  own  people.  This  is  peculiar- 
ly the  case  as  to  the  coarser  fabrics,  which  we  admit  at 
less  duty  than  we  impose  upon  wool. 

"  The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  man- 
ufactures of  wool  are  used  winter  and  summer  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  in  the  winter  months  in  all,  and  the 
finer  fabrics  are  used  in  all.  It  is  an  article,  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  uses,  that  our  climate  and  our  habits  do 
not  permit  us  to  dispense  with,  and  which  our  people 
can  and  will  manufacture  for  themselves,  if  our  tariff' 
laws  are  arranged  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against 
them,  and  in  favor  of  other  manufacturing  nations. 

"  When  we  first  imposed  a  tax  on  foreign  wool,  Great 
Britain  and  other  manufacturing  nations  taxed  it  also, 
and  as  high  as  we  taxed  it.  We  discriminated  in  the 
tax  upon  the  manufactures  of  wool,  imposing  a  higher 
tax  upon  the  finer  fabrics ;  whereupon  Great  Britain 
and  other  manufacturing  nations  repealed  their  tax  on 
wool,  and  secured  to  their  manufacturers  the  advant- 
age of  obtaining  the  raw  material  free  of  duty.  This 
advantage  over  us  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  as  long 
as  our  tax  is  continued.  The  reasons  why  they  admit 
wool  free  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  manu- 
facture more  than  they  produce,  and  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  able  to  sell  cheap,  in  order  to  enter  ad- 
vantageously the  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be 
also  to  secure  the  market  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
suppression  of  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We 
also  manufacture  more  wool  than  we  produce,  and  con- 
sume mose  manufactures  of  wool  than  we  manufacture, 
and  continue  our  tax  on  wool.  The  duty  on  wool  was 
imposed  to  promote  its  production  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  expected  to  enhance  the  price.  It  has  failed 


to  secure  the  object  for  which  it  was  imposed.  The 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  population  and 
consumption  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  although  the 
priori  havi-  been  fair,  they  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  wool-growing  as  profitable  a  pursuit  as  many 
others  in  tin:  country.  In  the  trial  often  yi-ars  under 
the  tariff' «>f  JUKI,  then;  is  no  greater  production  of  wool, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  there  \va.  prior  to 
that  time.  It  is  said  we  do  not  produce  the  inferior- 
priced  wools,  costing  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less; 
nor  the  higher-priced  wools,  costing  lit'ty  cents  or  more 
to  the  pound,  and  that  it  is  the  lower  and  higher  priced 
wools  that  we  import  for  our  manufactures,  and  that 
the  duty  has  no  effect,  and  does  not  enhance  the  price 
of  the  wool  that  we  produce  ;  in  consequence  of  wliii  h 
we  are  undersold  in  our  own  markets,  in  both  the  liner 
and  coarser  fabrics  ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff' on 
low  and  the  higher  priced  wools  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  the  wool  we  produce,  and  would  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  use  more  of  our  wool,  by  judicious 
mixture  with  foreign  wool,  and  give  them  a  fairer 
competition  for  the  home  market,  and  induce  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  finer  fabrics  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  such  a  tariff', 
because  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  importer  to  put 
the  foreign  value  of  his  wool  above  the  fifty  or  below 
the  twenty  cents  to  obtain  free  entry.  It  is  believed 
these  causes  would  render  the  tax  uncertain  ami  un- 
popular, and  make  free  trade  in  wool  more  desirable 
and  more  beneficial  to  the  wool-grower  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer.  In  Great  Britain  the  tax  on  the  foreign 
wool,  when  it  was  as  much  as  sixpence  a  pound,  did 
not  enhance  the  price  to  the  English  wool-grower,  al- 
though it  had  been  imposed  and  continued,  as  well  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  wool  at  home  as  for  revenue. 
The  English  prices-current  and  statistics  show  that  the 
price  of  wool  ranged  higher  the  very  first  year  after 
the  duty  was  repealed  than  it  had  for  years  before,  and 
has  continued  to  range  higher  ever  since.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  such  would  be  the  case  in  this  country 
if  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool  was  repealed, 
thereby  giving  our  manufacturers  wool  on  the  same 
terms  the  foreign  manufacturers  obtain  theirs,  viz. :  by 
purchase  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  that 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  increase  and  extend  their 
business  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  home  mark- 
et for  their  goods,  the  consequences  of  which  would 
be  a  constant  and  greater  home  demand,  at  higher  and 
better  prices. 

';  The  ratio  at  which  our  population  is  increasing  will 
render  necessary  a  continued  increase  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool  required  for  consumption.  The  import- 
ance of  a  home  supply  of  this  useful  and  indispensable 
article  of  clothing  calls  for  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  our  laws,  and  a  prompt  remedy  by 
their  repeal  wherever  they  shall  be  found  prejudicial 
to  a  constant  and  cheap  supply  from  the  capital  and 
labor  of  our  own  people." — U.  S.  Treasui-y  Report, 
December,  1856. 


IMPORTS  OP  WOOLENS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAKS  BNDING  JUNE  30,  1853,  1854,  1855. 


Whence  imported. 

Cloths  mid 
Cassimeres. 

Meriuo 
Shawls 

Blankets. 

Hosiery. 

Worsted 
Goods. 

Van,. 

Woolen 

Embroideries 

MnmifiictiirL's 
not  specified. 

Flannels. 

C»rpct». 

1853. 

i 

5,741.225 
2,4:i7,707 
2,233,472 
629,442 

i 

785,304 
130,872 
220,187 
266,219 

i 

1,3SS,75D 
4C4 
52,472 
13,964 

872.842 
54.3GO 
30,220 
90.264 

1 

7,26(5,348 
509,708 
1,839,470 
180,855 

* 
147.1vT 
123,056 
1,394 
9,259 

* 

10,132 
7,534 
9,619 
730 

i 

909,178 
22,004 

25,OOS 
50,717 

i 

1".::,  i 
5100 
5,um 

1,293,932 
1,198 
13,441 

2G.S8S 

llanse  Towns  ..  . 

Other  places  .... 

Total  
1854. 
England  

11,071,900 

7,099,090 
3,526,327 
1,771,432 
762,134 

1,402,582 

723,228 
94,419 
.",•.'5,132 
333,293 

1,455,059 

1,697,977 
2,046 
82,528 
8,039 

l,047,08ti 

1,072,919 
93,382 
36,450 
70,106 

9,796,387 

7,380,607 
540,502 
2,211,944 
242,826 

280,896 

233,493 
47,857 
2,936 
75,055 

28,028 

23,239 
1,621 
2,507 
7,899 

1,036,907 

1,188,876 

64,937 
6T,»7 
83.463 

106,381 

102.906 
9,818 
19,733 
11,887 

1,305,482 

2,358,344 
528 

7,334 

Other  places..  .  .. 
Total  

1855. 
England  

13,  159,533 

4,547,075 
1,991,520 
1,650,113 
956,147 

1,470,072 

9fi3,161 
174,624 
563,358 
638,961 

1,790,590 

1,144,683 
3,126 
20,982 
1,851 

1,272,857 

791.982 
124.3'.I3 
43,037 
124,545 

10,375,879 

5,916,361 
471,234 

l.!>:::i,97l 
268.940 

359,341 

98,190 
18,966 
2,161 
41,282 

35,266 

1,388,064 

212,915 
14,881 
16,8X7 
31,471 

143,07'J 

111,  or  8 

11.514 
8,761 
3,478 

2,381,863 

1,567,140 
670 
13,435 
23,010 

Other  places 
Total  

9,144,861 

2,240,104|1,  170,642 

1,083,957 

8,590,506 

160,599 

274,514 

134,811 

1,604,155 
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EXPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND  MANUFACTUBES  OF  WOOL  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  YEAK 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whither  exported. 

9 

«2  • 

es| 
fj* 

t£~  "- 

l°° 

i 

Piece  Goods,  includ- 
ing Wool  and  Cot- 
ton. 

§§i 
*z* 

_T)M 

I!*! 

"S-5='i 
;  £  -i.  - 
m 

Blanketn. 

Hosiery  and  Articles 
on  Frames. 

Worsted  Piece 
Goods,  including 
Cotton  and  Worst- 
ed. 

Woolen  and  Wonted 

it 

c~ 

=  Z- 
X  * 

Flannels. 

CarpetinK. 

Asiatic  Russia  
Russian  Possess,  in  N.  Am. 

1,019 

'$373 

$(01 

$219 

$300 

Danish  West  Indies  

687 

Hamburg  

334 

607 

Bremen  

800 

England  

226 

791 

9,975 

Scotland  

1,237 

$283 

9  048 

722 

$43 

$3  096 

iO^n  .]C^ 

$S'' 

9SO 

Other  British  N.  Am.  Poss. 
British  Honduras  

8,979 

3,401 
405 

2,589 

5,094 

090 

British  Australia  

4,032 

2  012 

France  on  the  Atlantic  .... 

1,728 

85 

1,P6S 

French  North  Arner.  Poss.  . 

462 

Cuba  

22,075 

700 

493 

Porto  Rico  

488 

Turkey  in  Asia  

1,735 

Ports  in  Africa  

455 

4753 

Havti  

1385 

10,825 

Mexico  

4  662 

10  538 

2385 

701 

84 

Central  Republic  

1,732 

New  Granada  

1,025 

3.S65 

372 

170 

Venezuela  

1  927 

Chili  

792 

2  925 

Peru  

420 

472 

Sandwich  Islands  

10  443 

638 

373 

1478 

1  873 

1  475 

534 

China  

'277 

$649 

Total,  1856-'57  

$'83 

$020 

$47.145 

$63,1)63 

$61)33 

$2184 

$21.052 

$649 

$2.'3,912 

$1306 

$49:1 

From  warehouse  
Not  from  warehouse  

$283 

$226 
694 

$36,037 

11.108 

$35,109 
27,954 

$3700 
2333 

$536 
1648 

$17.697 
3,355 

$649 

$184.598 
103,314 

$1224 
82 

$2i9 
280 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YEAE  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Anpora,  Thibet,  and 
other'  Coats'  Hair 
or  Muli  air. 

1 
£ 

Piece  (Joods,  includ- 
ing Wool  and  Cot- 
ton. 

I'fi 

%•«* 

pii 

« 

i 

M 

2 

5 

Hosiery  anil  Articles 
made  on  Frames. 

£=i 
s|| 

.="z 

"£—"  i 
•sis  . 
1  5  5.1 

•a 
S 

1 

•a 
I1 

Manufactures  not 
specified. 

Flannels. 

1 

5 

Russia  on  the  Baltic) 
and  Xonh  Seas../ 
Russia  on  Black  Sea  . 
Danish  "West  Indies. 

* 

• 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

1 

i 

1,612 

43,626 

3,3U3 
151 

526 

975,271 
1,588.381 
11,219 

63.834 

154.503 
2,086 

160 
286 
8 

37,775 
199.169 
3,993 

235.505 
790,826 
1,774 

85,5-27 
36,211 
2-28 

8,393 
27,622 

415 

9,807 

288 

500 
2-25 

39 

Holland 

1  '.Kid 

2-8 

909,331 
5,771,932 

42,439 

12.929 
732.449 
332,  OSS 

t,592',3S3 
643 

45,051 
1,372,722 
11.414 

5SS 

18,445 
7.15)5.118 
133.602 

833 
63,177 

3.194 

694,110 
5.<i7. 

317 

1,104 
2,135.691 
19,830 

493 

104,736 

Gibraltar 

8,670 

667 

Malta 

62  313 

5 

04:, 

1,402 

42 

163 

217 

22 
1,790 
36 

345 

238 

3 
14 

2,181 

71 

72 

195 

"ios 

Other  Brit.  N.  A.  Pos. 
British  West  Indies.  . 

70-2 

6  51'2 

British  Pos.  in  Africa 
Other  ports  in  Africa. 

183,420 

17 

34 

456 
8,605 
364 
165,816 
1,040 

41 
1,659',479 

18.896 
833,973 

3l'.45S 
5,868 

66,  772 

3,022*,823 

'  936 

18-2 
72,311 

22,701 

88 
20,495 

France  on  the  Atl'tic. 
France  on  the  Med'n. 
Spain  on  the  Med'n.  . 

38 

81 

3r>s 

2,452 

Cuba       

30,477 
560 
5  135 

240 

313 

107 

•22 

.     i—i,. 

833 

395  339 

220 

451 

3,054 
899 
312 
118 

14  455 

48,380 

5,111 

61 

8 

5,73S 

90 

Uruguay.  .  .  . 

10  102 

694  730 

Chili 

364.610 
1,061 
12,080 

878 

408 
5 

123 

China  

Sii.294 

15 

79 

Total,  1S56--57.  . 

575 

2.125,744 

11.0H9,  60.": 

1,740.829 

11.305,669 

192.147  Si:U7,,:liir>.7.9  2.181,296 
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NUMBER  OP  KSTABLIBIIMENTS,  CAPITAL  EMPI.OTETJ,   RAW    MATKItlAI.    rRF.T),    II  ANDB  F.MI'I.oVi:i>.   AND  AVERAGE  WAUF.S  PEE 

MONTH,  IN  'iiu:  MASHI-AITI  ui:  m-  \\'<MH.  is   mi.  I  MII.I>  ,-TVII 


Statei. 

Number  ,,f 
Kitabliah- 

operation. 

Capital 
invested. 

Pounds  of 

U,,,,l  u-.-d. 

T..II  - 
Coal. 

raw 

Numl,.T  . 
eiii|dny«J. 

Averaj." 
per  V 

Value  of 
entire 
PrutlueU. 

MalM. 

KtwalM. 

Main. 

T.  M.M  :.- 

36 
Cl 
7'2 
119 
45 
149 
249 
41 
380 
8 
38 
121 
1 
3 
1 
4 
25 
130 
15 
33 
16 
1 
1 
9 
1 

$467,000 

2,437,700 

886,300 
9,089,848 

1,013.00,1 
.••,.77:;.'.:.' 
4,45'.»,:;7n 
494,274 
3,005,064 
148,50(1 
244,000 
3.12  640 
18,000 
68,000 
8,000 
10,flOli 
249,820 
870,220 
94,000 
171,54r> 
154,51)0 
20,00;) 
10,000 
31,225 
700 

1,438,434 
8,604,108 

2,328,100 

•i.io:;.:;7<i 
y.4i4,ioo 

12,638,786 
1,810,289 

7,560,379 
S'Jo,000 
430,300 
1,554,110 
30,000 
153,816 
30,000 
6,200 
673,900 
1,657,726 
102,250 
413,350 
3:16,964 
80,000 
14,500 
134,200 
5,000 

i>,Goo 

15,4'io 
8,082 

7,912 

i,889 
10,777 
45 

I'M 

357 

2,'no 

'  '  90 
987 
1,071 

$4!»5,U40 

fao  tM 

8,671,671 

1,463,900 

:.  is  :;r,7 
8,282,718 
204,17* 
105,  568 
48S,S'.l'J 
18,961 

10,000 
1,675 
20.VJS7 
578,423 
43,4(12 
120,486 
115,307 
16,000 
3.5dO 
32.630 
1,630 

310 

'.<•(} 

6,1«7 

987 
8,907 
4,269 

411 
3,4'.lO 
L29 
262 

478 

15 
40 
4 
15 
25S 
903 
78 
189 
124 
15 
7 
25 
2 

814 
1,201 

711) 
4,063 
771 
2,681 

2,412 
-1-7 
2,236 
18 
KiO 
190 
18 
88 
4 
2 
62 
2!)8 
51 
57 
54 
10 

t2257 

24  4iJ 

*>  '.  r, 
1070 

21  \~> 

in  '.'7 

2522 
1923 
18  W 
1360 
1817 
1800 
2747 
2000 
1766 
IB  80 
20  14 
21  65 
2181 
2200 
3200 
11  14 
2i>4S 
30  00 

$11  77 
14  :..; 
11  81 
14  2-J 
!.',  IS 

11  70 

10  41 

11  -'.i 
'.)  HI 
7  00 
1  I  in 
2o  oo 
6  00 
11  11 
10  90 
11  47 
11  05 
12  52 
0  M 

.•t  753,  300 
•J.1-J7,74,', 
1,579,16] 
11,770,568 

1,104,140 

261,010 

841,013 
28,760 

15,000 
6,810 

1.111,027 
90,242 

206,572 

.M;.  H  in 
13,000 

2,40ii 

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

North  Carolina  

Georgia  

Texas  

Ohio  

Iiuliiiiia  

Illinois  

Missouri  

District  of  Columbia  .  . 
Total,  1850  

15;>'J 

$JS,1  18,650 

70,862,820 

46,370 

$.'5,755,988 

22,678 

10,514 

None  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  or  California. 


EXPORTS  OF  WOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  FROM  TUB 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  TUB  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1857. 

Whither  exported.                         '  Pounds.  Value. 

England 1,002  $3,517 

Canada 42,800  1*,490 

Other  British  N.  A.  Possessions 6,400  3.000 

Total 5^,202  $10,007 

"Wreck,  in  Navigation,  is  usually  understood  to 
mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore,  or  found  float- 
ing at  sea  in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condition. 
But  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England,  wreck 
must  have  come  to  land ;  when  at  sea,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  barbarous  appellations  ofjlotsam,  jetsam, 
and  lagan.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  advance  of  society  in  civilization  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  shipwrecked  individuals. 
In  most  rude  and  uncivilized  countries  their  treat- 
ment has  been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  strangers  and  enemies  were  re- 
garded in  the  same  point  of  view. — Hostis  apud  an- 
tiquos,  peregrinus  dlcebatur. — Pomp.  Festus;  see  also 
CICERO  de  Offic.  Where  such  inhospitable  sentiments 
prevailed,  the  conduct  observed  toward  those  that  were 
shipwrecked  could  not  be  otherwise  than  barbarous; 
and  in  fact  they  were,  in  most  instances,  either  put  to 
death  or  sold  as  slaves.  But  as  law  and  good  order 
grew  up,  and  commerce  and  navigation  were  extended, 
those  who  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  were  treated 
in  a  way  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made  it  a  capital  offense 
to  destroy  persons  shipwrecked,  or  to  prevent  their 
saving  the  ship  ;  and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank  from 
a  vessel  shipwrecked  or  in  distress  made  the  party 
liable  to  answer  for  the  whole  ship  and  cargo. — I'and. 
47,  9,  3. 

During  the  gloomy  period  which  followed  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Northern  nations  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  ancient  barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  ship- 
wreck were  every  where  renewed.  Those  who  survived 
were  in  most  countries  reduced  to  servitude,  and  their 
goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
lord  on  whose  manor  they  had  been  thrown. — ROBERT- 
SON'S Charles  V.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  so  strong- 
ly evince  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  the  enormities 
as  the  efforts  that  were  made,  as  soon  as  governments 
began  to  acquire  authority,  for  their  suppression.  The 
regulations  as  to  shipwreck  in  the  Laws  of  Oleron  are, 
in  this  respect,  most  remarkable.  Tlic  35th  and  38th 


articles  state,  that  "  pilots,  in  order  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  their  lords,  did,  like  faithless  and  treacher- 
ous villains,  sometimes  willingly  run  the  ship  upon  the 
rocks,"  etc. :  for  which  offense  they  are  held  to  be  ac- 
cursed and  excommunicated,  and  punished  as  thieves 
and  robbers.  The  fate  of  the  lord  is  still  more  severe. 
"He  is  to  be  apprehended,  his  goods  confiscated  and 
sold,  and  himself  fastened  to  a  post  or  stake  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  mansion-house,  which  being  fired  at 
the  four  corners,  all  shall  be  burned  together ;  the  walls 
thereof  be  demolished ;  the  stones  pulled  down ;  and 
the  site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  the  sale  only 
of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  posterity."  The  31st  article 
recites,  that  when  a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on 
shore,  and  the  mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  instead 
of  meeting  with  help,  "  were  attacked  by  people  more 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  than  mad  dogs ;  who, 
to  gain  their  monej's,  apparel,  and  other  goods,  did 
sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these  poor  distressed 
seamen.  In  this  case,  the  lord  of  the  country  is  to 
execute  justice,  by  punishing  them  in  their  persons 
and  their  estates ;  and  is  commanded  to  plunge  them 
in  the  sea  till  they  be  half  dead,  and  then  to  have 
them  drawn  forth  out  of  the  sea  and  stoned  to  death." 
Such  were  the  dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  against  which  they 
were  directed.  The  violence  of  the  remedy  shows  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else  how  inveterate  the  disease  had 
become. 

But  the  fact  that  divines  did  not  scruple  to  prostitute 
religious  worship  by  praying  that  the  adjacent  coasts 
might  be  enriched  with  shipwrecks,  affords,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  barbarism  of  the  times 
referred  to.  And  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
epoch.  ''•  Cependant  il  y  a  encore  en  Allemagne  des 
pays  ou  la  coutumc  de  confisquer  les  biens  naufrag6s 
n'est  point  encore  abolie.  Jl  y  a  murae  des  endroits  ou 
les  ministres  predicateurs  ne  font  pas  difliculte  do  pricr 
Dieu  en  chaire  qti'il  se  fasse  bien  des  naufrages  sur 
leurs  cotes.  Et  ces  prieres,  Thomasius  a  cntreprif; 
serieusement  de  les  justifier ;  mais  par  des  raisons  si 
singulieres,  qu'elles  ne  valoient  pas  la  peine  que  Bar- 
beyrac  a  prise  de  les  refuter." — VAI.IN,  Commenlaire 
sur  rOrdonnancc  de  1681,  ii.  586.  See  also  PCFFKN- 
DORFF,  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  par  Jiarbeyrac, 
ii.  706. 

The  law  of  England,  like  that  of  other  modem  coun- 
tries, adjudged  wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king.  But  the 
rigor  -iiid  injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so  early  as 
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the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  ruled,  that  if  any 
person  escaped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be  no 
wreck.  And  after  various  modifications,  it  was  de- 
cided, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  if  goods  were 
cast  on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they  could 
be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the  owners,  if 
claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day.  By  the 
statute '27  F.dw.  III.,  c.  13,  if  a  ship  be  lost  and  the  goods 
come  to  land,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  merchants, 
paying  only  a  reasonable  reward  or  SALVAGE  (which 
see)  to  those  who  saved  or  preserved  them.  But  these 
ancient  statutes,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  the  times,  were  very  ill  enforced  ;  and  the  disgrace- 
ful practices  previously  alluded  to  continued  to  the 
middle  of  last  century.  A  statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann.  st. 
2,  c.  18),  confirmed  by  the  4  Geo.  I.,  c.  12,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  question,  orders  all  head 
officers  and  others  of  the  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  them,  to  summon  as  many  hands  as 
are  necessary,  and  send  them  to  the  relief  of  any  ship 
in  distress,  on  forfeiture  of  £100 ;  and  in  case  of  any 
assistance  given,  salvage  is  to  be  assessed  by  three  jus- 
tices, and  paid  by  the  owners.  Persons  secreting  any 
goods  cast  ashore  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  value ;  and 
if  they  willfully  do  any  act  by  which  the  ship  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  they  are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  But  even  this  statute  seems  not  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view ;  and  in  1753, 
a  new  statute  (26  Geo.  II.,  c.  19)  was  enacted,  the  pre- 
amlilc  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  against 
plundering  and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  and 
against  taking  away  shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded 
goods,  many  wicked  enormities  have  been  committed, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous  damage 
of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, be  it,"  etc. ;  and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  the  pre- 
venting of  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavoring  to  save 
his  life,  or  wounding  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him, 
or  putting  out  false  lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel 
into  danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the  same 
statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods  cast  ashore  is  made 
petty  larceny. 

We  regret,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  the  plun- 
der of  shipwrecked  property  is  still  by  no  means  un- 
common on  the  British  coasts.  The  committee  on  ship- 
wrecks in  1813  state,  that  "  there  is  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast  a  want  of  that  moral  principle  which  should 
inculcate  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  such  property. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  chance  gift,  which  every  one  has 
a  right  to  scramble  for  as  he  can,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  prevent  or  punish  such  depredations.  The  plunder 
of  shipwrecked  property  on  the  coasts  has  been  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  this  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  there  having  been  no  persons  on  the  spot,  when 
a  wreck  had  taken  place,  to  look  after  the  property." 
The  committee  state  that  the  establishment  of  the 
coast-guard  has  clone  much  to  repress  these  abuses. 
The  latter,  however,  can  not  legally  interfere,  except 
when  the  castaway  articles  are  subject  to  customs  du- 
ties ;  and  the  committee  suggest  that  all  abandoned 
property  should  be  vested  in  the  government  in  trust 
for  those  to  whom  it  may  belong,  as  is  done  in  France 
and  Holland. — Report  of  Committee  of  18-13,  p.  viii. 

The  old  English  doctrine  of  wrecks  was  founded  upon 
the  ancient  laws  of  Europe,  confiscating  stolen  goods 
on  conviction  of  the  thief,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  real  owner. 

"  By  the  common  law,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  goods  wrecked  were  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  property  was  lost  to  the 
owner.  This  he  admits  was  not  consonant  to  reason 
and  humanity  ;  and  the  rigor  of  the  common  law  was 
softened  by  the  statute  of  West.  1,3  Edw.  I.,  ch.  4,  which 
declared  that  if  any  thing  alive  escaped  the  shipwreck, 
be  it  man  or  animal,  it  was  not  a  legal  wreck,  and  the 
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owner  was  entitled  to  reclaim  his  property  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  Upon  this  statute  the  legal  doctrine 
of  wrecks  has  stood  to  this  day.  St.  Germain,  the 
author  of  the  Doctor  and  Student,  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  even  the  law  under  this  statute  stood  with 
conscience,  for  why  should  the  owner  forfeit  the  ship- 
wrecked goods,  though  it  should  happen  that  no  man, 
dog,  or  cat  (to  use  the  words  of  the  statute),  should 
come  alive  unto  the  land  out  of  the  ship  ?  The  only 
rational  ground  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
is,  that  the  true  owner  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
imperial  edict  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  was  more 
just  than  the  English  statute,  for  it  gave  the  wrecked 
goods  in  every  event  to  the  owner;  "and  this  statute 
is  upon  just  principles,  not  depending  upon  the  casual 
escape  of  an  animal."  "The  statutes  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  American  States,  are  like  the 
edict  of  Constantino,"  "for  they  declare  that  nothing 
that  shall  be  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  land  shall  be  ad- 
judged a  wreck,  but  the  goods  shall  be  kept  safely  for 
the  space  of  a  year  for  the  true  owner,  to  whom  the 
same  is  to  be  delivered  on  his  paying  a  reasonable  sal- 
vage ;  and  if  the  goods  be  not  reclaimed  within  that 
time,  they  shall  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  accounted 
for  the  State.'' — KENT'S  Comm.,  Lect.  XXXIV. 

The  journal  of  the  Societe  des  Arts,  gives  in  a  late 
number  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  wrecks  which 
occurred  upon  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  British 
Isles  in  the  year  1856,  as  follows: 


This  shows  that  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea  lias 
regularly  increased  in  a  proportion  truly  frightful; 
from  57  in  1852,  it  became  316  in  1856,  or  five  times 
greater. 

For  the  year  1856,  the  number  of  wrecks  and  colli- 
sions is  distributed  monthly  as  follows :  January,  149 ; 
February,  154 ;  March,  96;  April,  74  ;  May,  57  ;  June, 
32  ;  July,  48 ;  August,  51 ;  September,  98;  October,  99 ; 
November,  129 :  December,  166;  total,  1153.  The  ton- 
nage of  these  vessels  amounted  to  229,936;  the  number 
of  men  employed  to  10,014,  of  whom  521  perished. 

Of  the  wrecked  vessels,  314,  or  nearly  one-third  the 
entire  number,  were  employed  solely  in  the  carriage  of 
coals.  The  coal  trade  is,  then,  for  England  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  that  which  causes  the  greatest  loss  of 
life,  no  doubt  because  the  vessels  employed  for  this 
trade  are  badly  selected,  badly  commanded,  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  indeed  often  quite  unseaworthy. 

Of  these  wrecks  506  occurred  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Dungeness  and  Pentland  Frith ;  307  on  the  west, 
from  Land's  End  to  Greenock ;  119  on  the  south,  from 
Land's  End  to  Dungeness ;  155  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
12  upon  the  Isle  of  Scilly  ;  11  upon  the  Isle  of  Lundy ; 
5  upon  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  36  upon  the  Isles  of  the 
North,  Orkney,  etc. 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  losses  there  were 
148  wrecks  from  storms ;  17  abandoned  on  account  of 
unseaworthiness;  37  sunk  on  same  account;  10  losses 
from  absence  of  proper  signals;  33  from  fogs  and  cur- 
rents ;  5  from  defective  compass;  3  from  imperfect 
charts;  6  by  error  in  calculation  of  the  point;  12  by 
error  of  estimation ;  7  by  error  of  pilot ;  3  through 
absence  of  pilot;  21  by  neglect  of  soundings  ;  2  on  ac- 
count of  drunkenness ;  9  on  account  of  general  negli- 
gence ;  10  by  neglecting  to  heave  to ;  1  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  foundered  vessel ;  4  by  fire ;  4  by  capsiz- 
ing ;  7  by  causes  unknown. 

The  Duties  of  Consular  Officers. — By  the  third  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  14,  1792,  consular  offi- 
cers, in  cases  where  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  stranded  on  the  coast  of  their  respective  con- 
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sulates,  are  required,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
permit,  to  take  proper  measures,  as  well  for  saving 
such  ships  or  vessels,  their  cargoes,  and  appurtenances, 
as  for  storing  and  securing  the  effects  and  merchandise 
saved,  and  for  taking  an  inventory  or  inventories  there- 
of; and  the  merchandise  and  effects  saved,  with  the  in- 
ventory or  inventories,  must,  after  deducting  therefrom 
the  expense,  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  owners.  But 
no  consular  officer  is  permitted  to  take  possession  of  any 
such  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  property, 
when  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  thereof  is  pres- 
ent, or  capable  of  taking  possession  of  the  same.  In 
the  execution  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  part  of 
the  act,  every  consular  officer  is  instructed  that  all 
vessels,  parts  of  vessels,  and  any  portion  of  their  cargo, 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  saved,  and 
brought  into  the  consular  jurisdiction  after  being  wreck- 
ed, or  in  consequence  of  any  disaster  at  sea,  are  to  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  vessel  had 
stranded  within  the  consular  jurisdiction;  and  if  sal- 
vage be  claimed  and  allowed  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
the  remainder  of  the  effects,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  if 
sold,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  is  di- 
rected in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  these  instructions 
respecting  the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  ;  pro- 
vided, in  the  case  of  salvage,  that  the  court  deciding 
the  same  will  permit  the  consular  officer  to  receive  the 
effects  and  remainder  of  the  property  after  the  salvage 
is  paid.  In  some  countries  (as  in  Sweden)  chartered 
companies  have  the  privilege  of  taking  possession  of 
all  property  wrecked ;  in  others  it  may  be  vested  in 
particular  magistrates  or  officers.  In  such  cases  the 
consular  officer  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  legal  func- 
tion of  the  proper  officer,  but  he  may  ask  leave,  as  the 
representative  of  the  absent  master  or  owner,  or  as  his 
official  adviser  if  he  be  present,  to  assist  at  the  taking 
of  the  inventory,  the  sale,  and  all  other  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  property.  It  is  his  duty  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  and,  if  his  reasonable  requests  are 
not  complied  with,  to  take  the  necessary  evidence  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Department 
of  State. 

When  any  American  vessel  is  wrecked  within  his  ju- 
risdiction, the  consular  officer  is  to  give  immediate  no- 
tice to  the  Department  of  State,  naming  the  vessel  and 
her  owners  or  master,  and  giving  in  detail  as  many  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  property  as 
may  be  known  at  the  time.  When  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment from  the  laws  of  the  country,  all  proceedings  in 
relation  to  property  wrecked  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  in  the  case  of  property  of  intestates, 
and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  taking  possession  and 
disposing  of  whatever  efTbcts,  whether  wrecked,  aban- 
doned, or  otherwise,  unrepresented  within  a  consulate, 
belonging  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
will  promptly  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  his 
power  to  his  shipwrecked  countrymen,  and  institute, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  energetic  proceedings  for 
the  protection  of  their  property ;  but  this  instruction 
gives  no  authority  to  incur  any  expense  therefor  in  the 
expectation  of  its  being  defrayed  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  appropriation  for  the  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries  which  is  made 
by  Congress  not  being  applicable  to  such  purposes. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  property, 
the  consular  officer  will  apply  to  the  local  authorities 
for  assistance. 

Wreck  of  an  American  Vessel. — No  parts  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  nor  any  of  her  equipments,  wrecked  either 
in  our  own  or  foreign  waters,  are  to  be  regarded  in 
legal  contemplation  as  "  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise," 
when  returned  to  the  person  or  persons  owning  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  on  proper  proof  of 
identification.  If,  however,  they  have  been  subjects 
of  purchase  and  sale,  they  become  "merchandise," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and,  as  such,  become 
liable  to  duty  on  importation,  according  to  their  classifi- 


cation under  the  tariff,  and  value  determined  \<y  ap- 
praisement. 

The  parts  or  equipments  of  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked 
in  waters  not  of  the  United  States,  and  brought  into 
our  ports,  iiiii-l  In-  regarded,  on  importation  into  the 
United  States,  as  merchandise,  and  liable  to  duty. 

In  the  case  of  an  American  vessel  bound  on  a  coast- 
ing voyage  from  Buffalo  to  1  )etroit,  and  forced  by  stress 
of  weather  on  the  Canadian  shore,  where  she  was 
wrecked,  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  that  the 
merchandise  recovered  from  the  wreck  was  entitled  to 
free  entry,  on  being  returned  to  the  United  States,  on 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  articles  of  foreign  origin 
composing  her  cargo  had  once  paid  duty  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  she  was  bound  in  good  faith  on  a 
coasting  voyage,  with  no  intention  of  touching  at  a  for- 
eign port  of  destination. 

The  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  ship  stores  of  a 
foreign  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
on  being  recovered  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  admitted  to  free  entry,  not  being 
considered  as  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to 
duty,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Number  of  Shipwrecks.  —  The  loss  of  property  by 
shipwreck  is  very  great.  It  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation of  Lloyd's  List  from  1793  to  1829,  that  the  losses 
in  the  British  mercantile  navy  only  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  that  period,  to  about  557  vessels  a  year,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  about  06,000  tons,  or  to  above 
l-40th  part  of  its  entire  amount  in  ships  and  tonnage. 
The  following  account  of  the  casualties  of  British  ship- 
ping in  1829  is  taken  from  Lloyd's  List: 

Un  foreign  Voyages. — 157  wrecked ;  284  driven  on 
shore,  of  which  224  are  known  to  have  been  got  off, 
and  probably  more ;  21  foundered  or  sunk;  1  run  down; 
35  abandoned  at  sea,  8  of  them  afterward  carried  into 
port;  12  condemned  as  unsoaworthy;  6  upset,  1  of 
them  righted ;  27  missing,  one  of  them  a  packet,  no 
doubt  foundered.  Coasters  and  Colliers. — 109  wrecked ; 
297  driven  on  shore,  of  which  121  known  to  have  been 
got  off,  and  probably  more ;  67  foundered  or  sunk,  4 
of  them  raised ;  6  run  down  ;  13  abandoned,  5  of  them 
afterward  carried  in;  3  upset,  2  of  them  righted;  16 
missing,  no  doubt  foundered.  During  the  year,  4 
steam  vessels  were  wrecked ;  4  driven  on  shore,  but 
got  off;  and  2  sunk.  It  seemed,  from  the  returns  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1843  on 
Shipwrecks,  that  these  casualties  were  becoming  less 
frequent.  At  all  events,  it  appeared  that  at  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  610  ships  were 
annually  lost,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  shipping  in  the  interval,  at  an  average  of  18J1  and 
1842,  tlie  annual  loss  amounted  to  only  611  ships ;  the 
average  burden  of  the  lost  ships  being  in  both  cases, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  210  tons.  Hence,  if  we 
estimate  the  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  at  £20  a 
ton,  the  loss  of  property  in  1841  and  1842,  from  ship- 
wreck only,  will  have  been  £2,566,200  a  year!  The 
loss  of  life  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  maj'  be  taken 
at  from  1000  to  1500  individuals  a  year.  The  increased 
employment  of  steamships,  the  multiplication  of  lights, 
and  the  improvement  of  harbors,  all  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  casualties ;  and  yet  they  continue  to  be 
extremely  numerous.  In  1852,  for  example,  when  the 
mercantile  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  the 
colonies)  comprised  26,146ships,  there  were  lllowrecks. 
Of  these  533  were  total  losses,  and  582  were  partial  but 
heavy  losses,  the  ships  being  obliged  to  discharge;  33 
of  the  former,  and  24  of  the  latter,  were  occasioned  by 
collisions.  The  loss  of  lives  was  estimated  at  920. 
These  heavy  losses  might  be  diminished  by  building 
better  and  stronger  ships.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
carelessness,  ignorance,  and  incapacity  of  the  mas- 
ters is  the  great  source  of  loss;  and  nothing,  certainly, 
will  do  so  much  to  obviate  this  as  the  plan  now  adopt- 
ed of  making  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate  of  fitness, 
after  undergoing  an  examination  by  a  public  board, 
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indispensable  to  enable  any  individual  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  ship.  During  the  war  with 
France,  32  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom,  be- 
sides 7  fifty-gun  ships,  80  frigates,  and  a  vast  number 
of  smaller  vessels.  And  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
navies  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc.,  must 
have  very  greatly  exceeded  those  of  ours.  Hence,  as 
Mr.  Lyell  has  observed,  it  is  probable  that  a  greater 
number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  man 
will,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  be  seen  at  one  time  on  the 
surface  of  the  continent. — Principles  of  Geology. 

Writing.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
essay  toward  writing.  The  most  ancient  remains  of 
writing  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  upon 
hard  substances,  such  as  stones  and  metals,  used  by 
the  ancients  for  edicts,  and  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
Athotes,  or  Hermes,  is  said  to  have  written  a  history 


of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  hiero- 
glyphics, 2112  B.C.— USHER.  Writing  is  said  to  have 
been  taught  to  the  Latins  by  Europa,  daughter  of  Age- 
nor,  King  of  Phoenicia,  1494  B.C. — THUCYDIDES.  Cad- 
mus, the  founder  of  Cadmea,  1493  B.C.,  brought  the 
Phoenician  letters  into  Greece. — Vossius.  The  com- 
mandments were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  1491 
B.C. — USHER.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  waxed 
table-books,  and  continued  the  use  of  them  long  after  pa- 
pyrus was  known. — See  PAPYRUS,  PAROI  MENT,  PAPER. 
"  I  would  check  the  petty  vanity  of  those  who  slight 
good  penmanship,  as  below  the  notice  of  a  scholar,  by 
reminding  them  that  Mr.  Fox  was  distinguished  bv 
the  clearness  and  firmness,  Mr.  Professor  Person  by 
the  correctness  and  elegance,  and  Sir  William  Jones  by 
the  ease  and  beauty,  of  the  characters  they  respective- 
ly employed." — DK.  PARR. 
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Yacht,  formerly  a  vessel  of  state,  usually  employ- 
ed to  convej'  princes,  embassadors,  and  other  great  per- 
sonages from  one  kingdom  to  another.  As  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  a  yacht  is  to  accommodate  the  passen- 
gers, it  is  usually  fitted  with  a  variety  of  convenient 
apartments,  with  suitable  furniture.  Private  pleas- 
ure-boats, when  sufficiently  large  for  a  sea-voyage, 
are  also  termed  yachts.  A  more  modern  use  of  the 
term  is  to  designate  the  model  boats  built  for  speed 
and  for  racing. 

Yachts  of  the  present  day  include  both  steam  and 
sailing  vessels.  The  yacht  America,  built  by  Mr. 
Steers,  of  New  York,  and  afterward  the  winner  of  the 
prize  at  the  yacht  race,  22d  August,  1851,  at  Cowes,  in 
England,  gave  American  ship-wrights  a  wider  reputa- 
tion than  before.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  British, 
American,  French,  and  Russian  yacht  clubs  are  re- 
leased from  quarantine  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
ships  of  war  in  British  ports. 

By  acts  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  cause  yachts,  used  and  employed  ex- 
clusively as  pleasure  vessels,  and  designed  as  models 
of  naval  architecture,  and  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
American  vessels,  to  be  licensed  on  terms  which  will 
authorize  them  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  of  the 
United  States  without  entering  or  clearing  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. Such  license  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Provided, 
such  vessels  so  enrolled  and  licensed  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  transport  merchandise  or  carry  passengers 
for  pay  :  And  provided,  further,  that  the  owner  of  any 
such  vessel,  before  taking  out  such  license,  shall  give 
a  bond,  in  such  form  and  for  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retar}r  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  conditional  that 
the  said  vessel  shall  not  engage  in  any  unlawful  trade, 
nor  in  any  way  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  comply  with  the  laws  in  all  other  re- 
spects. 

All  such  vessels  shall,  in  all  respects  except  as 
above,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

All  such  licensed  yachts  shall  use  a  signal,  of  the 
form,  size,  and  colors  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  and  the  owners  thereof  shall  at  all  times 
permit  the  naval  architects  in  the  emplo}'  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  and  copy  the  models  of  said 
yachts. 

Yanan,  or  Yanaon,  a  French  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  presidency  of  Madras,  situate 
near  the  bifurcation  of  the  Godavery  (a  river  rising  in 
the  Deccan),  and  the  river  or  harbor  of  Coringa,  and 
about  nine  miles  above  the  embouchure  of  the  former. 
The  mouth  of  the  Godavery  is  obstructed  by  sand- 


banks, which  preclude  the  entrance  of  ships ;  but  the 
Coringa  River  has  a  deep  channel,  which  admits  of 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden  proceeding  as  high  as  Ya- 
nan. The  French  territory  dependent  on  the  factor}' 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  8147  acres,  which 
in  1836  were  classified  as  follows : 

Land  under  cultivation acres  4310 

Woods  and  forests "       SG2 

Barren  land "       215 

Public  estates "     2700 

The  population  in  1840  was  6880.  Lat.  16°  44',  and 
long.  82°  16'. 

Yard,  a  long  measure  used  in  England,  of  3  feet, 
or  36  inches. — See  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES. 

Yarn(Ger.  Garn;  Du.  Garen;  Fr.  Fil;  It.  Filato; 
Sp.  Ililo ;  Port.  Fio ;  Russ.  Praska),  wool,  cotton,  flax, 
etc.,  spun  into  thread. — See  articles  COTTON,  LINEN, 
WOOL,  etc. 

Year,  Lunar.  This  is  the  space  of  time  which 
comprehends  twelve  lunar  months,  or  454  days,  8 
hours,  48  minutes,  and  was  in  use  among  the  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  and  ancient  Jews.  Once  in  every 
three  years  was  added  another  lunar  month,  so  as  to 
make  the  solar  and  lunar  year  nearly  agree.  But 
though  the  months  were  lunar,  the  year  was  solar ; 
that  is,  the  first  month  was  of  thirty  days,  and  the 
second  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately ;  and  the 
month  added  triennially  was  called  the  second  Adar. 
The  Jews  afterward  followed  the  Roman  manner  of 
computation. — HAYDN.  See  ALMANAC,  CALENDAR. 

Yucatan,  a  peninsular  state  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  mostly  between  lat.  17°  30'  and  21°  30'  N., 
and  long.  87°  and  91°  W.,  having  north  and  west  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  landward 
British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco. 
Area,  7364  square  leagues,  or  52,947  square  miles. 
Population  in  1850,  680,948.  Surface  mostly  level, 
fertile  in  the  south,  but  deficient  in  regular  supplies 
of  water,  though  so  inundated  in  summer  as  greatly  to 
impede  agriculture,  in  which,  as  well  as  manufactures, 
it  appears  to  be  behind  the  more  northern  portions  of 
Mexico.  Cattle  are  numerous.  Other  chief  sources  of 
wealth  are  maize,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar- 
cane, dye-woods,  hides,  and  soap,  mostly  exported  from 
Campeachy  and  Sisal.  It  is  divided  into  five  depend- 
encies and  eighteen  districts.  Principal  cities  and 
towns,  Merida,  the  capital,  Valladolid,  Isamal,  Cam- 
peachy,  and  Tekae.  It  also  comprises  the  remarka- 
ble ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chi-chen,  Kabah,  and  Zayi.  The 
Say  of  Yucatan  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sea 
immediately  north  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
Channel  of  Yucatan,  between  that  country  and  Cuba, 
is  120  miles  across. 
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Zaffer,  or  Zafre.  After  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
other  volatile  parts  of  cobalt  have  been  expelled  by 
calcination,  the  residuum  is  sold,  mixed  or  unmixed 
•with  line  sand,  under  the  above  name.  When  the 
residuum  is  melted  with  silicious  earth  and  potash,  it 
forms  a  kind  of  blue  glass,  known  by  the  name  of 
smaltz  (see  SMALTZ),  of  great  importance  in  the  arts. 
AVhen  smaltz  is  ground  very  fine,  it  receives  in  com- 
merce the  name  of  powder  blue.  Zaffer,  like  smaltz, 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen-ware  and 
China,  for  painting  the  surface  of  the  pieces  a  blue 
color.  It  suffers  no  change  from  the  most  violent  iire. 
It  is  also  employed  to  tinge  the  crystal  glasses,  made 
in  imitation  of  opaque  and  transparent  precious  stones, 
of  a  blue  color.  It  is  almost  wholly  brought  from 
German}'. — See  article  DYES. 

Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  Mediterranean, 
eight  miles  south  of  Cephalonia.  Lat.  of  north  point, 
37°  56'  5"  K,  long.  20°  41'  5"  E.  Length  23£  miles, 
breadth  6  to  11  miles.  Population  in  1844,  38,929. 
Surface  mountainous  in  the  west,  flat  and  well  culti- 
vated in  the  east.  Climate  mild,  and  the  island  still 
deserves  to  be  called  the  flower  of  the  Levant,  but  is 
subject  to  destructive  earthquakes.  It  has  numerous 
olive  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  produces  pomegran- 
ates, melons,  peaches,  and  citrons ;  but  its  principal 
export  is  currants.  A  small  quantity  of  wine  is 
made,  half  of  which  is  exported.  Olive-oil  is  inferior 
in  quality.  Bitumen  is  procured  from  pits  in  the 
south,  and  salt  is  manufactured  chiefly  for  home  use. 
Zante,  the  capital  and  only  town  on  the  east  coast,  is 
the  largest  in  the  republic.  Population,  20,000.  It 
is  well  built,  and  its  square  has  a  monument  to  Sir  T. 
Maitland ;  its  port  is  protected  by  a  wall,  and  has  a 
light-house.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  protopapas  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  on  30th  October,  1841.  Of  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  following  letter  from  the  United  States- 
Consul  at  Zante,  under  date  of  October  4, 1855,  gives 
the  details : 

"  Currants.—  The  blight  which  has  ruined  the  crops  of  three 
successive  years  has  also  damaged  that  of  this  year  to  such 
an  extent  that  Zante  haa  produced  only  G00,000  pounds,  and 
Cephalonia  6,000,000  pounds  of  fruit,  which  has  been  already 
sold  and  shipped  for  England  at  the  enormous  price  of  $100, 
$120,  and  $122  per  thousand  pounds.  It  is  hoped  that  next 
year,  by  applying  pulverized  sulphur  on  the  fruit  before  it 
gets  attacked  by  the  blight,  the  plants  will  yield  an  abundant 
crop.  The  experiment  made  this  year  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory. Cargoes  of  sulphur  daily  arrive  from  Sicily  and  Lom- 
bardy  for  this  purpose. 

"  Wine. — The  grape  vine  is  affected  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  currant.  The  production  of  this  year  is  not  sufficient  for 
local  consumption. 

"  Olive-oil.— The  crop  of  the  year  1S55  is  very  abundant. 
It  is  calculated  thus  :  Zante,  60,000  barrels  ;  Cephalonia, 
6000  barrels;  Sta.  Maura,  30,000  barrels;  Paxo  and  Ithaca, 
30,000  barrels  ;  Corfu,  150,000  barrels  :  total,  276,000  Ionian 
barrels  for  exportation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  enormous  pro- 
duction will  give  vigor  to  trade  and  navigation,  which  has 
been  for  so  many  years  in  perfect  stagnation.  Hesides  the 
usual  affairs  for  Austria,  England,  and  France,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  fluid  will  probably  be  exported  to  the  ports  of  Kus- 
Bia  at  the  Black  Sea  by  Ionian  vessels." 

The  principle  upon  which  duties  are  levied  upon 
goods  imported  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  the  flag  un- 
der which  these  are  transported.  If  Iry  vessels  of  na- 
tions under  treaty  with  these  states,  duty  is  from  10 
to  14  per  cent,  less,  according  to  articles,  than  on  those 
forwarded  by  vessels  of  nations  which  are  not  under 
treaty.  In  this  last  condition  the  American  flag 
stands,  and  this  is  the  principal  impediment  to  a  more 
regular  intercourse  of  business  between  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  United  States.  To  stop  this,  there  is 
but  one  way,  namely,  to  put  the  American  flag  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Ionian.  To  insure  this,  Ionian 
vessels  must  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  United 
States  that  American  vessels  enjoy  in  the  Ionian  Isl- 


ands. The  negotiation  must  take  place  in  London, 
through  the  American  embassador  and  the  Kriglish 
government;  because,  according  to  the  Ionian  (•(insti- 
tution, all  diplomatic  questions  and  agreements  be- 
tween these  and  foreign  states  must  be  attended  to  by 
the  government  of  the  protecting  sovereign.  This 
dcmu,  every  other  ditliculty  in  introducing  and  encour- 
aging American  trade  in  this  market  can  be  easily 
obviated.  The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following 
table  always  iind  a  ready  market  here.  The  islands 
provide  also  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  Albania  with  these  articles  by  transit. 
All  these  articles,  corn,  etc.,  excepted,  are  imported 
here  from  second-hand  markets.  As  regards  freight, 
one  example  will  suffice  to  prove  whether  it  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  American  navigation  or  not.  A  ves- 
sel of  200  tons  chartered  for  the  Black  Sea,  going  in 
ballast,  gets  about  $3300,  5  per  cent,  primage,  and  a 
gratuity  of  about  $40  and  even  $100,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Money  can  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  goods  sold  here  by  bills  drawn  through  Lon- 
don at  three  months  date.  In  order  to  obtain  money 
on  goods  shipped  for  the  United  States,  a  credit  must 
be  opened  in  London  to  value  with  bills  of  lading. 
Legal  interest  on  money,  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Olive-oil. — All  the  islands  produce  this  fluid,  and  ex- 
port for  Russia,  England,  and  Trieste.  Its  price  varies 
according  to  demand.  The  averge  price  is  from  $8  to 
$10  per  barrel.  This  is  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  isl- 
ands. It  not  only  affords  wealth  to  the  natives  of 
every  class,  and  encourages  commerce,  but  provides 
also  the  immense  soap  factories  of  the  place  with  the 
principal  material  out  of  which  soap  is  made  for  con- 
sumption and  exportation. 

Currants. — All  remedies,  other  than  sulphur,  adopt- 
ed by  proprietors  to  stop  the  blight  have  proved  abor- 
tive. Sulphur  only  gave  a  happy  result.  Although 
this  is  a  remedy  upon  which  proprietors  can  now  rely, 
still  they  have  a  great  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
before  they  see  their  hopes  realized.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  fixing  the  epoch  or  time  when  the  plants  and 
fruit  thereof  are  to  be  sulphured.  This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  difference  of  climate  of  the  various 
localities  that  produce  currants.  Besides  these  prim- 
itive difficulties,  we  perceive  another,  which  we  consider 
by  far  greater.  The  most  part  of  the  proprietors  are 
so  badly  off,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  for 
four  consecutive  years,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  their 
power  to  provide  sulphur  and  encounter  the  expenses 
required  for  such  an  operation.  Still,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  it  is  generally  hoped  that  the  crop  of 
this  year  will  be  comparatively  abundant. 

Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar,  an  island  off  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  lat.  of  town  6°  27'  1"  S.,  long.  39°  33' 
E.  Length  of  island  about  40  miles,  breadth  15  miles. 
Population  upward  of  200,000,  consisting  of  Arabs, 
Sowily  Africans,  and  Negro  slaves.  Population  of 
the  town  of  Zanzibar  about  80,000.  The  island  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat's  possessions  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  town  called  Shanganny 
is  situated  on  a  low  point  of  sand,  has  a  wooden  fort, 
and  is  irregularly  built.  The  situation  is  very  un- 
healthy for  Europeans.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Arabia,  and  the  ports  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Between  the  west  shore  of  the  island  and  main  land 
are  dangerous  shoals,  and  several  islets,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Tumbal.  Ship-building,  stone  masonry,  car- 
penters, goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  coppersmiths,  and 
blacksmiths'  work  is  carried  on,  besides  manufactures 
of  inferior  cotton  goods  and  trinkets.  The  exports 
are  cloves,  ivory,  sharks'  fins,  sandal-wood,  amber, 
shells,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
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The  principal  produce  of  the  island  is  cloves — the 
annual  produce  being  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  Ibs., 
of  which  the  sultan  himself  produces  about  1,000,000 
Ibs.  The  value  of  American  trade  with  Zanzibar 
may  be  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000  annually  ;  it  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Out- 
ward cargoes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  New  En- 
gland manufactured  cotton  goods,  the  consumption  of 
which  reaches  an  annual  average  of  about  6000  bales. 
The  return  cargoes  are  composed  of  ivory,  gum-copal, 
cloves,  hides,  and  some  minor  articles.  Voyages  from 
the  United  States  usually  occupy  a  year — vessels  al- 
waj's  calling  at  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.  In  1851  there  were  ten  or  twelve  American 
vessels,  of  about  250  tons  each,  regularlj'  engaged  in 
this  trade.  The  relations  existing  between  American 
houses  (several  of  which  have  been  for  years  estab- 
lished at  Zanzibar)  and  the  sultan  and  his  officials  are 
of  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  character.  The  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  are  faith- 
fully observed,  and  every  desirable  commercial  facility 
freely  extended  to  American  commerce. 

Zea,  Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.  See  MAIZE. 
Zedoary  (Ger.  Zitticer;  Fr.  Zedoaire;  It.  Zedo- 
aria;  Sp.  Cedoaria;  Arab.  Judwar ;  Hind.  Nirbisi), 
the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Cochin  China,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct 
species.  It  is  brought  home  in  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash  color,  but  internally 
of  a  brownish  red.  Those  roots  which  are  heavy  and 
free  from  worms  are  to  be  chosen,  rejecting  those 
which  are  decayed  and  broken.  The  odor  of  zedoary 
is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  camphor ;  the 
taste  biting,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  with  some  degree 
of  acrimony.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine, 
but  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  modern  practitioners. — 
MILBUEN'S  Orient.  Com. 

Zinc,  or  Spelter  (Ger.  Zink ;  Fr.  2Y«c;  It.Zinco; 
Sp.  Zinco,  Cinck ;  Russ.  Schpiautcr ;  Lat.  Zincnm),  a 
metal  of  a  brilliant  white  color,  with  a  shade  of  blue, 
composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates  adhering  together. 
When  this  metal  is  rubbed  for  some  time  between  the 
fingers,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  taste,  and  emit  a  very 
perceptible  smell.  It  is  rather  soft ;  tinging  the  fin- 
gers, when  rubbed  upon  them,  with  a  black  color.  The 
specific  gravity  of  melted  zinc  varies  from  6-861  to  7'1 
the  lightest  being  esteemed  the  purest.  When  ham- 
mered, it  becomes  as  high  as  7'1908.  This  metal  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  limit  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able metals.  Its  malleability  is  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin ;  yet  it  is  no 
brittle,  like  antimony  or  arsenic.  When  struck  with 
a  hammer,  it  does  not  break,  but  yields,  and  becomes 
somewhat  flatter ;  and,  by  a  cautious  and  equal  pres- 
sure, it  may  be  reduced  to  thin  plates,  which  are  supple 
and  elastic,  but  can  not  be  folded  without  breaking 
When  heated  to  about  400°,  it  becomes  so  brittle  that 
it  maj-  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  ductilitj',  and  may,  with  care,  be 
drawn  out  into  wire.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  -r\yth  of  an  inch  is  capabl 
of  supporting  a  weight  of  about  26  Ibs.  Zinc  has  never 
been  found  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  word  zinc  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  whi 
died  in  1541 ;  but  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  it 
ores  was  not  known  till  the  early  part  of  last  century 
—THOMSON'S  Chemistry.  The  compounds  of  zinc  am 
copper  are  of  great  importance. — See  BRASS. 

The  discovery  of  this  metal,  so  far  as  the  fact  i 
known,  is  due  to  the  moderns.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
long  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  noticed  by  Eu 
ropean  writers  as  early  as  A.r>.  1231 ;  though  the  meth 
od  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  was  unknown  for  near 
ly  500  years  after.  A  mine  of  zinc  was  discovered  11 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  !«(»!>.  Zincography  was  intro 
dueed  in  London  shortly  after  the  invention  of  litho 
graphy  became  known  in  England,  in  1817. — HAYDX 
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Zinc  Paint. — The  zinc  paint,  now  brought  before  pub- 
ic notice,  illustrates  at  once  the  ingenuity  shown  in  de- 
rising  means  for  remedying  an  evil,  and  the  difficulty 
>f  applying  the  remedj'  in  opposition  to  popular  custom. 
White-lead  is  deleterious  to  health,  and  nothing  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  otherwise.  Hence  attempts  are 
jeing  made  to  find  a  substitute ;  and  zinc  seems  atpres- 
;nt  the  best  fitted  for  this  office.  The  manufacture  of 
he  white  oxyd  of  zinc  is  a  beautiful  example  of  chem- 
cal  action.  Metallic  zinc  is  heated  in  a  furnace  to 
which  a  current  of  air  is  admitted ;  the  zinc  vaporizes ; 
the  vapor  passes  into  a  series  of  chambers  ;  and  here  it 
collects  on  the  walls  as  a  light  downy  flocculent  oxyd, 
which  is  scraped  off  and  removed.  When  ground  up 
with  linseed  oil,  the  oxyd  forms  a  white  paint,  which 
may  be  the  ground  or  substance  for  other  colors  used  in 
house-painting.  Then  comes  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  "  whites" — the  oxyd  of  zinc  and  the  carbonate  of 
lead.  The  chemical  virtues  of  the  former  are  insisted 
upon  ;  but  the  advocates  for  the  latter  have  not  failed 
to  point  out  the  qualities  in  which  it  is  unquestionably 
the  better  of  the  two — especially  in  drying  more  quick- 
ly than  the  zinc  white,  and  having  more  "  body"  or 
substance.  One  among  many  proposed  modes  of  ap- 
plying the  zinc  white  is  in  floor-cloth  painting.  In 
this  manufacture  oil  paint  is  laid  on  thickly,  first  with 
a  brush  and  afterward  through  the  medium  of  carved 
blocks.  The  quantity  of  paint  consumed  is  so  large, 
that  the  white-lead  contained  in  it  becomes  a  sad  ene- 
my to  the  men  employed  in  the  processes ;  and  hence 
a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt  zinc  white 
as  a  substitute. 

Zoll-Verein.  The  Germanic  confederation  of 
states  for  purposes  of  commerce  came  into  practical 
operation  by  the  treaty  of  March  22,  1833.  Prior  to 
that  period,  the  states  of  which  the  union  is  composed 
did  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  merchandise  across 
their  respective  frontiers  without  the  payment  of  du- 
ties ;  numerous  prohibitions  existed,  and  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  sovereignties,  whose  territories 
were  contiguous,  were  fettered  with  oppressive  and 
vexatious  restrictions.  To  introduce  a  better  system 
of  commercial  policy,  and  to  remove  all  unnecessary 
burdens,  which  only  tend  to  clog  commercial  enterprise 
and  choke  up  the  natural  channels  of  trade  between 
neighboring  powers,  these  independent  sovereignties 
have  become,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  consolidated 
government ;  one  line  of  customs  on  the  geographical 
boundary  has  been  established  ;  one  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports,  exports,  and  transit,  is  enforced  for  all ;  and 
the  revenue  thus  derived  is  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  confederation,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  each. — For  exception  to  this  mode  of  distrib- 
uting the  revenue,  see  FKANKFOIIT-OX-TIIK-MAINK. 

The  origin  of  this  customs  union  may  be  traced  to 
causes,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  having  their 
existence  long  anterior  to  the  treaty  of  1833.  Imme- 
diately after  its  organization,  with  Prussia  at  its  head, 
had  been  proclaimed,  alarms  were  spread  throughout 
England,  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  con- 
federation was  planned  under  the  influence  of  Russia, 
as  a  part  of  her  grand  political  scheme  against  British 
prosperity  and  influence  ;  a  fallacy  which  for  a  time 
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derived  no  inconsiderable  plausibility  from  the  adop- 
tion, by  most  of  the  states  of  the  confederation,  of  the 
long-existing  restrictive  tariff'  of  Prussia.  British 
merchants  became  alarmed ;  and  even  the  government 
itself  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  the  popular  delusion, 
which  imaged  forth  the  ruin  of  British  trade,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  united  adoption,  by  nearly 
all  the  states  of  northern  and  southwestern  Germany, 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  power  which  it  was 
supposed  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Russia  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-British  league. 

This  delusion,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration ; 
indeed,  the  general  panic  which  it  excited  throughout 
England  was  quieted  by  the  more  experienced  minds 
of  that  nation  itself,  who,  viewing  the  formation  of  the 
Zoll-Verein  in  a  more  philosophic  light,  refuted  the  er- 
roneous notions  which  had  so  generally  obtained  re- 
specting it,  and  demonstrated  its  purely  Germanic  or- 
igin, by  their  panegyrics  on  those  whoso  forecast  and 
wisdom  had  conceived  the  project,  and  whose  indom- 
itable perseverance  had  accomplished  its  fulfillment. 
Among  those  whose  able  writings  contributed  most  to 
enlighten  England,  as  well  as  other  nations,  on  the 
history  and  objects  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  Macgregor,  the 
British  statistician,  occupies  the  first  rank.  Prussia, 
from  her  geographical  position,  was  at  that  time  more 
exposed  to  attack  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Her  Rhenish  provinces  weakened  rather  than  strength- 
ened her  power.  Easily  accessible  from  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Baltic,  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  open  to 
immediate  attack  on  the  side  of  France  and  Belgium, 
the  Prussian  cabinet  was  convinced  that  in  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  territories  possessed  by  Prussia 
before  the  treaty  of  Vienna  consisted  her  only  defens- 
ive strength.  When  the  first  French  revolution  broke 
out,  Austria  and  several  German  states  had  to  meet 
the  troops  of  France  long  before  they  approached  the 
Prussian  frontiers  ;  now  the  latter  lay  immediately 
exposed  to  an  army  marching  in  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Hence  the  safety  of  Prussia  depended,  in  the 
event  of  war,  upon  uniting  all  Germany  by  one  com- 
mon bond  of  mutual  interest  and  security.  Besides, 
the  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  doubly  quick- 
ened by  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  which  had 
spread  apprehension  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  when  the  republican  infection  had 
spread  among  the  students  of  the  German  universities, 
who,  under  the  name  of  "  Young  Germany,"  had  ex- 
cited no  little  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  several  German 
governments.  The  Belgian  revolution  succeeded ; 
and  then  Austria  shared  in  the  apprehensions  and  un- 
easiness which  had  so  long  been  felt  by  Prussia.  The 
Polish  revolution  quickly  followed ;  and  now  Prussia 
was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  unite  Ger- 
many under  an  apparently  commercial,  but  in  reality 
a  political  and  national  bond. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  union  was  at  once  promul- 
gated with  extraordinary  industry.  The  press  and 
the  ablest  political  economists  were  enlisted  in  the  gen- 
eral cause.  Volumes  were  scattered  among  the  people. 
The  illiberal  commercial  systems  of  England  and 
France  ;  the  prohibitorj^  duties  which  Russia  had  just 
imposed  on  Poland,  virtually  closing  the  best  market 
which  Saxony  had  hitherto  found  for  her  fabrics — 
these  considerations  were  strenuously  urged  to  prove 
that  a  general  union  of  fiscal  interests  was  necessary 
for  the  present  and  future  prosperity  and  protection 
of  the  country,  and  for  maintaining  Germany  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Their  governments  and 
people  being  thus  prepared  for  union,  the  kingdoms 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony,  with 
Hesse  Cassel,  signed  the  treaty  of  March  22, 1833,  or- 
ganizing the  German  Customs  Association,  or  Zoll- 
Verein.  The  Thuringian  and  other  states,  Baden, 
Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
joined  at  subsequent  periods ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1854  (by  treaty  of  September  7,  1851,  between 


Prussia  and  Hanover),  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Ol- 
denburg. A  new  convention  has  been  concluded,  not 
varying,  however,  materially  from  the  one  it  super- 
seded, but  providing  that  in  January,  1858,  commis- 
sioners from  all  the  federal  states  shall  meet  at  the 
place  of  sitting  of  the  Diet,  on  being  summoned  by  it, 
in  order  to  bring  into  operation  more  extended  relaxa- 
tions than  those  now  proposed  ;  and  then,  if  the  now 
existing  impediments  (arising  from  the  difference  of 
circumstances  and  interests)  to  a  perfect  commercial 
and  customs  union  of  the  whole  of  Germany  are  re- 
moved, to  effect  that  union  by  way  of  treaty.  In  the 
mean  time,  by  a  separate  article,  every  federal  state  is 
required  to  take  care,  in  concluding  or  prolonging  any 
treaties  of  commerce  and  traffic,  that  the  same  .shall 
not  hinder  nor  embarrass  a  complete  commercial  union 
of  Germany,  or  a  further  approach  thereto,  at  least  not 
beyond  the  year  1858. 

In  the  annual  and  triennial  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  several  states  of  the  union,  which  the  con- 
vention provides  shall  meet  for  settling  the  accounts, 
agreeing  to  alterations  in  the  tariff,  etc.,  Prussia  has 
only  one  vote,  like  each  of  the  other  states.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  concession  which  she  has 
made  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  league.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  geographical  positions  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Zoll-Verein  will  show  that  many  have 
no  customs  frontier  to  guard  against  smuggling,  or 
along  which  to  maintain  custom-houses ;  while  all  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  of  the  revenue  collected  on  goods 
entering  along  the  general  line  of  the  boundary.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Prussia  sacrifices  about  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually  to  the  revenues  of  the  other 
states,  exclusive  of  the  fiscal  loss  sustained  bj-  the 
consumption  of  smuggled  goods  introduced  along  the 
Rhine,  and  along  Lake  Constance,  into  Baden,  \\rur- 
temberg,  and  Bavaria.  But  Prussia  was  prepared  for 
these,  or  even  greater  fiscal  sacrifices,  to  realize  the 
primary  object  of  her  policy — that  of  extending  her 
power,  as  she  may  be  said  to  have  done,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Belgium  to  those  of  Austria  and 
Russia — from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  ;  while  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Germany  composing  the  union,  by  the 
removal  of  those  barricades  of  national  defense  and 
international  intercourse,  and  of  the  numerous  lines  of 
customs  and  customs  officers  which  previously  belted 
even'  large  and  petty  state  in  Germany — by  free  trade 
among  themselves,  and  the  free  opportunity  of  inter- 
changing ideas  and  of  receiving  intelligence,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  consolidated  and  strengthened 
into  one  great  nation. 

Among  the  regulations  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  it  is  pro- 
vided "that  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  states  of  the  union  may  be  extended  in  reciproc- 
ity, according  to  circumstances,  to  foreign  countries; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  disadvantageous  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  commerce  of  the  union  by  foreign  states 
should  be  retaliated  byjudicious  measures,  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  that  purpose  ;"  also,  that  the  tariff  of  the  union 
may  be  rectified  every  three  years,  and  published  for 
the  next  three  years,  eight  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  year — alteration  in  the  rates  of  certain 
duties  or  items  in  the  tariff  to  be  made,  if  necessary, 
once  a  year,  and  to  be  published  eight  weeks  before 
the  1st  January,  on  which  day  such  alteration  to  be  in 
force.  Article  23  of  the  convention  provides  "  that  a 
meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  states 
shall  be  convened  in  June  each  year,  to  settle  accounts, 
and  agree  to  any  change  or  modification  of  duties." 
By  this  article  all  the  provisions  for  a  change  in  the 
tariff  have  been  retained.  It  therefore  remains  for  other 
countries  to  reciprocate  with  the  Zoll-Verein  for  an  in- 
terchange of  their  respective  productions  and  fabrics. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  principal  States  composing  the 
Zoll-Verein. — The  states  composing  the  Zoll-Verein  pos- 
sess the  most  abundant  natural  resources.  The  forests 
of  Germany  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  her  mineral 
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riches  are  in  many  parts  equal,  and  in  some  superior, 
to  those  of  France.  The  soil,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  light  and  rocky,  is  generally  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  corn  and  culinary  vegetables,  besides 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  maize,  etc. ;  while  in  the  Rhenish 
countries,  and  in  some  parts  south  of  Cologne,  vine- 
yards are  extensively  cultivated,  which  produce  those 
agreeable  and  cool  wines  generally  called  Hock  and 
Moselle,  the  consumption  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  United  States.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  states 
of  the  confederacy  presents  almost  every  feature  of 
natural  or  cultivated  appearance.  "  The  lowlands, 
light  soils,  and  alluvions  of  the  north ;  the  hilly  coun- 
try of  Nassau ;  the  undulations  of  Westphalia,  of  the 
Moselle,  and  west  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  highlands  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  Odenwald,  Thuringia,  and  Sua- 
bia,  of  Darmstadt,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  to  the 
south ;  the  mountains  of  the  Harz  and  Taunus ;  the 
Erz-gebirge  of  Saxony  ;  the  valleys,  plains,  and  heights 
of  Silesia ;  the  plains  and  Alps  of  Bavaria  ;  the  Rhine, 
Danube,  Elbe,  and  numerous  other  rivers ;  rocks,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  pastures,  are  the  principal  aspect 
uf  the  confederation." 

In  facilities  for  commercial  intercommunication,  na- 
ture has  been  equally  bountiful  to  Germany.  About 
sixty  navigable  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers,  intersect 
this  country.  They  are  generally  connected  by  means 
of  canals  and  railroads,  some  of  which  are  still  in  prog- 
ress of  construction. 

The  Rhine,  from  its  excellent  navigation  to  the  ocean, 
may  be  considered  one  vast  port,  the  principal  entre- 
pots of  which  are  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mayence,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The  Danube  carries  down 
the  produce  of  Germany  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Elbe,  navigable  from  Bohemia  to 
Hamburg,  and  to  the  sea,  waters  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Danube  by 
railroad,  at  a  point  where  that  river  is  navigable  to 
Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  from  which  steam- 
boats ply  to  Vienna  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Memel, 
and  its  numerous  branches,  bring  down  the  timber  and 
other  produce  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic;  and  the  Oder  and  Vistula  flow  through 
Prussia,  and  are  navigable  to  the  Baltic. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  the  German  Customs 
Union,  or  the  Zoll-Verein,  entered  upon  the  third  pe- 
riod of  its  existence.  The  first  continued  eight  years — 
from  the  commencement  of  1834  to  the  end  of  1841 ;  the 
second,  twelve  years — from  the  commencement  of  1842 
to  the  end  of  1853 ;  aud  the  third,  upon  which  it  entered 


at  the  beginning  of  1851,  is  to  continue  also  for  twelve 
years.  Two  facts  of  importance  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jhird  period :  one,  the  accession  of  the  Steu- 
er-Verein ;  ftie  other,  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  a  future  Austro-Germanic  Customs 
League.  The  following  recapitulation  of  facts  con- 
nected with  these  two  important  events  are  compiled 
from  official  documents,  and  are  deemed  necessary  to 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
prospective  status  of  the  Zoll-Verein.  On  the  7th  of 
September,  1851,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  of 
Hanover  separately  concluded  a  treaty  of  a  customs 
union,  which,  ten  years  before,  had  been  a  subject  of 
fruitless  negotiation,  reserving  the  question  of  a  union 
between  their  respective  Customs  Associations  (the 
Zoll-Verein  and  the  Steuer-Verein).  As  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  treaty  would  require  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Zoll-Verein,  and,  consequently,  a  renunciation  of 
the  treaty  of  1841  between  the  old  members  of  that 
league,  the  Prussian  cabinet,  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, gave  notice  of  this  renunciation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retiring  from  a  league  so  beneficial  in  all  its  re- 
sults, but  with  a  view  of  reorganizing  it  on  a  new 
basis.  The  Prussian  government  further  gave  notice 
that  it  would  soon  communicate  propositions  to  that 
end,  and  that  a  conference,  or  congress,  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  would  assemble  at  Berlin. 
.  The  following  statement  will  prove  interesting,  as 
exhibiting  the  revenue  and  population  of  the  Zoll-Ver- 
ein from  its  commencement  down  to  the  year  1851 : 

Years.  Population.            Revenue  in  Thalers. 

1834 23,478,120               14.515,722 

1835 23,478,120 

1836 25.150,216 

1837 25,150,898 

1838 26,043,970 

1839 26,048,971 

1840 26,048,091 

1S41 27,124.116 

1812 27,578,710 

1843 27,623,815 

1844 28,498,136 

1845 28,499,566 

1846 28,508.436 

1817 29.46U3S1 

1848 29,460,764 

1849 29,461,023 

1850 29,800,063 

1851 29,728,335 

— Cum.  Pel.  U.  S.  For  the  port  regulations  of  Prussia, 
see  PRUSSIA;  and  for  more  extended  information  re- 
garding the  states  composing  the  Zoll-Verein  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  states  separately. 


16,580,180 
18,462,873 
17,'.i'J7,2'.  5 
20,419,287 
20,869,488 
21,606,191 
22,2115.402 
23,738,794 
25,762.023 
26,850,704 
27,915,956 
20.701,969 
27,834,688 
23,083,138 
24,144.573 
23.525,092 
22,545,687 
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ABANDONMENT,  1057. 

Acceptance,  170,  173,  1029. 

Acetic  acid,  5. 

Acid,  1203,  1384,  1600. 

Adjustment,  1044,  1057. 

Admiralty,  557. 

Adulteration  of  food,  691. 

Advertising,  1425. 

Affreightment,  291,  751. 

Africa,  274,  435,  441  (cotton),  790, 

805,    832,   835,   994,    1118,   1205, 

1378,  1384,  1443,  1469,  1717,  1943 

(weights  and  measures). 
African  Company,  395. 
Agent,  646,  1051. 
Agriculture,  246,  602,  704,  812,  849, 

1091,  1802,  1896. 
Aguardiente,  488. 
Alabama,   141,  439  (cotton),   1034, 

1365. 

Ale,  158,  212,  990,  1159,  1749. 
Alexandria,  577,  584.     , 
Algiers,  440  (cotton),  741,  1943. 
Alicante,  1742. 
Aliens,  1009,  1347. 
Alliance,  Holy,  984. 
Allovs,  425  (copper). 
Allspice,  1531,  1748. 
Almanac,  238. 
Alpaca  wool,  1987. 
America,  227  [North,  371],  383,  438 

(cotton),  800,  1444,  1576  [South, 

1736],  1754,  1944. 
American  commerce,  385. 
Ammonia,  24,  1668. 
Amoy,  260,  1700. 
Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  121 ;  canals, 

248. 

Anchors,  226,  271,  428,  1148,  1545. 
Ancient  coins,  352. 
Annuities,  1039,  1063,  1067,  1857. 
Antwerp,  383. 
Aquafortis,  7. 

Arabia,  9,  223,  547,  1145,  1384. 
Archangel,  1334,  1971. 
Architecture,  Naval,  1390. 
Arcs.  Meridian,  572. 
Arctic  Ocean,  802,  892,  1447,  1539. 
Ardent  spirit,  17. 
Arecibo,  1546. 
Argand  lamps,  1229. 
Argentine  Confederation,  219,  1172, 

1862,  1913. 
Arkansas.  139,  1034. 
Arkwright,  465. 
Armament,  257. 
Artificial  flowers,  688. 
Asbestos,  37. 
Ashes,  1571. 
Asia,   428,   832,    1030,    1112,    1656, 

1711,  1945. 
Asia  Minor.    See  TURKEY  and  the 

LEVANT. 
Asphaltum,  180. 
Assay,  499. 
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Assurance.     See  INSURANCE. 

Astronomy,  793. 

Asuncion,  1493. 

Athens,  380. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  241,  500,  915,  1735. 

Atlantic  telegraph.  See  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Atrata,  37. 

Auction,  257. 

Australasia,  1459,  1540. 

Australia,  9  [Colonies,  365],  366, 
833,  1341,  1424,  1459,  1576,  1586, 
1754,  1789,  1932. 

Australia  Felix.     See  VICTORIA. 

Austria,  250  (canals),  376,  998,  1179, 
1608,  1862,  1871,  1928,  1946. 

Average,  1043,  1588. 

Azimuth  compass,  397. 

Azores,  654. 

Bacon,  974,  1543. 

Baden,  Duchy  of,  1847,  1946. 

Baggage,  600. 

Rags,  919. 

Balance  of  trade,  631. 

Bale,  Cotton,  460. 

Ballast,  565. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  87,  819. 

Balm  of  Peru,  88. 

Baltic  Sea,  249,  528,  537,  619. 

Baltimore,  1839. 

Banana,  1537. 

Banda,  Oriental,  1918. 

Bandana  handkerchiefs,  468. 

Bank-notes,  97,  384. 

Bank  of  England,  93,  100,  1278. 

Bank  of  France,  121. 

Bank  of  United  States,  144. 

Bankruptcy,  237,  1033. 

Banks,  1,  "281,  294,  309,  476,  480, 

537,  544,  546,  761,  786,  1078,  1096, 

1203,  1274, 1463,  1579,  1798,  1859. 
Banks,  Irish,  119. 
Banks,  Provincial,  114. 
Banks,  Scotch,  117. 
Baracoa,  497. 
Barbadoes,  365. 
Barbary    States.       See    MOROCCO, 

TRIPOLI,  TUNIS,  etc. 
Barcelona,  1742. 
Barges,  184. 
Barratry,  1043. 
Barrel,  "1952. 
Bavaria,  250  (canals),   1179,   1847, 

1946. 

Bay  of  Chaleurs,  1402. 
Bay  of  Fundy,  764. 
Beacons,  1238,  1251. 
Beads,  55. 
Beaver,  282,  764. 
Beef,  283,  490,  875. 
Beer,  17,  212  715,  990,  1159,  1308. 
Beeswax,  1940. 
Beet  sugar,  716,  1776. 
Behring,  500. 


Belgium,  51,  213,  214,  341  (coins;. 
458  (cotton),  815,  1179,  1807.  1*112. 

1913,  1947. 
Belize,  984. 

Hell  Rock  lighthouse,  1221. 
Bells,  700. 
Bengal,  230,  236,  508,  579,  989. 1024, 

1028. 

Benzoic  acid,  6. 
Benzoin,  88. 
Benzole,  1470. 
Bills  of  exchange,  94,  294,  623,  102'J 

1450,  1918. 

Bills  of  health,  1601,  1708. 
Bills  of  lading,  1708. 
Biography,  568. 
Birch  canoes,  258. 
Bitumen,  69,  1389. 
Bituminous  coal,  318. 
Black  Sea,  1460. 
Blockades,  1398. 
Blue  vitriol,  1127. 
Boats,  28,  157,  223,  258,  427.  432, 

506,  515,  658,  779,  837,  1005,  1151, 

1176, 1210,  1219, 1285,  1395,  1456, 

1532,  1591,  1627,  1650,  1690, 1729, 

1879,  1996. 
Bobbins,  1156. 

Bolivia,  31,  342  (coins),  1166,  1863. 
Bombay,  231,  1024. 
Bonds,  476. 

Book-keeping,  281,  1147,  1199. 
Books,  167,  1208,  1426. 
Boots  and  shoes,  1196,  1710. 
Boracic  acid,  6. 
Borneo,  1155,  1863. 
Bosphorus,  401. 

Boston,  1002,  1058,  1425, 1710, 1839. 
Bottomry,  1046,  1324,  1629. 
Bounties,  665,  742,  1772. 
Bourbon  Island,  741. 
Brandy,  193-4551. 
Brass.  48. 
Brazil,  30,   83,   336,   435,   457,   45!) 

(cotton),   1490,   1514,   1550,  1637, 

1757,  1807  (tariff),  1913,  1944. 
Breadstuff's,  218,  685,  843,  844,  1802. 
Breakwater,    Delaware,    519,    681 

937,  1268. 

Bremen,  931,  1180,  1947. 
Brewing.     See  BEER. 
Bridges,  602,  704,  1279. 
Brimstone,  1778. 
Britain.     See  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
British  Guiana,  908. 
British  North  American  Possessions 

883,  1154,  1376,  1401,  1404,  1462 

1588,  1663,  1668. 
Brokers,  1042. 
Bruges,  382. 

Brunswick,  Georgia,  809. 
Brussels  carpet,  277. 
Bubbles,    Commercial,    397.     1177 

1739. 
Buccaneers,  748. 
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Buenos  Avres,  1172. 
Bonding,  1890  (ships). 
Bullion,  71,  628,  Io78. 
Bunk,  i:!:5. 
Buoys,  12538.  1252. 
Burgundy,  l'.i(7. 
Burmah,  1625. 
Butter,  294,  477,  508,  815. 

Cables,  271,  428,  GIG,  837,  95G,  966, 
1647,  1830. 

Cacao-nu  .  304,  332. 

Cadiz,  174J. 

Cagliari,  1;!86. 

Cairo,  273,  439. 

Calcutta,  1021,  1027,  1473. 

Calc-ndar,  1 127. 

California,  344  (coins),  645,  833,  836, 
1034,  1575,  1586,  1604,  1621  (rail- 
roads), 1679. 

Calms,  554. 

Camels,  273. 

Camphor,  243. 

Canada,  146, 254, 675, 883, 1154, 1178, 
1375,  1602,  1614  (railroads),  1663. 

Canals,  21  (Red  Sea  and  Nile),  36 
(Atlantic  and  Pacific),  212,  238, 
602,  703,  842,  975,  1165,  1428, 
1485,  1765. 

Canaries,  1743,  1832,  1943. 

Candia,  1467,  1884. 

Canes,  1625,  1936. 

Canoe,  28. 

Canton,  302,  1 699. 

Caoutchouc,  919,  1025. 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  1930,  1943. 

Cape  Haytien,  961,  964. 

Cape  Horn,  991. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  268,  269,  837, 
1118. 

Capital,  375. 

Caps,  947. 

Carats,  71. 

Caravans,  66,  229,  242,  509. 

Carbonic  acid,  6. 

Cardenas,  497. 

Cardinal  Points,  397. 

Carding-machines,  464. 

Cargo.     See  FREIGHT. 

Caribbean  Sea,  915. 

Carpets,  711. 

Carriage,  1706. 

Carriages,  312,  921. 

Cartagena,  1410. 

Carthage,  380. 

Cashmere,  1702,  1987. 

Caspian  Sen,  165G. 

Cassia,  1748. 

Casting,  699. 

Catechu,  1833. 

Cayenne,  741,  912  [pepper,  1512, 
1747]. 

Cayman  Islands,  1126; 

Census,  1541. 

Central  America,  342  (coins),  432, 
907,  1442,  1913. 

Ceylon,  337,  370. 

Chagres,  1412. 

Champagne,  1976. 

Channel,  610. 

Charcoal,  760,  1104. 

Charges,  Consular,  414. 

Charleston,  17538,  1*10. 

Charms,  43. 

Charter  party,  13,  752,  1708. 

Charts,  5327/518,  1001,  15517,  1346, 
1398. 

Chasing,  601,  1629. 

ellipse,  224,  477,  508. 

Cherbourg  Breakwater,  938. 

( 'h- -sapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  253. 

Chesapeake  Baj-,  519. 

Chestnut,  981. 

Chihua,  1353. 

Chili,  .'312  (coins),  18653,  1913,  1921. 

China,  68,  259  [Cochin,  331],  342 
(coins),  428,  461  (cotton  manufac- 
tures), 650,  689,  697,  921,  927,  988, 


1295,  1387,  1473,  1554, 1657, 1698, 
1719,  1720,  1725,  1820, 1822,  1843, 
1863,  1913,  1916. 

China-ware,  1542. 

Chincha  Islands,  902. 

Chinese  sugar-cane,  1778. 

Chronometers,  1 280. 

Cigars,  488,  1851. 

Cincinnati,  1)71. 

Cinnamon,  287,  288,  370,  1748. 

Cinq  Codes,  394. 

Cisplatine  Republic,  1918. 

Citric  acid,  6,  1203. 

Citron,  165. 

Civic  companies,  396. 

Claims,  Court  of.  476. 

Claret,  1976. 

Climates,  436  (cotton),  574,  618, 
1118. 

Clocks,  1280,  1938. 

Cloth,  681,  845,  1297,  1987. 

Clothing,  1941. 

Clover,  956. 

Cloves,  1749. 

Clyde,  821. 

Coak.     See  COKE. 

Coal,  356,  498,  757,  783,  1104,  1144, 
1403,  1470,  16153. 

Coasting  trade,  673,  869. 

Coast  survey,  570,  945,  1242,  1317, 
1838. 

Cochineal,  256,  567. 

Cocoa-nut,  287,  370,  1483. 

Cod-fisheries,  665,  672. 

Coffee,  370,  489,  693,  954, 1367, 1548, 
1639,  1826. 

Coinage,  61,  62,  69,  95,  272,  365,  499, 
516,541,  627,  830,1031, 1096, 15351, 
1360,  1511,  1579,  1654,  1680,  1701. 

Coins,  2,  3,  4,  8,  12.  28,  47,  63,  69, 
76,  86, 166,  263,  286,  423,  427,  483, 
504,  513,  525,  542,  554,  555,  564, 
567,  653,  684,  700,  776,  837,  897, 
913,  1119,  1269,  1286,  1324,  1528, 
1601,  1603, 1626, 1646,  1649,  1651, 
1697, 1704,  1724, 1739,  1759,  1791, 
1835,  1854. 

Coke,  356,  1104. 

Collins  steamers,  1754. 

Collision,  1043. 

Cologne  water,  582. 

Colombia,  908,  1408. 

Colonies,  386,  716,  740  [British,  878, 
988,  1020],  [Dutch,  1397],  [Span- 
ish, 1746]. 

Columbia  River,  1841. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  799. 

Commandite  en  companies,  396. 

Commerce,  66,  68,  2753,  362  (colo- 
nies), 717,  797,  1017,  1398,  1804, 
1905. 

Commercial  agents,  403,  415. 

Commercial  law,  55,  567,  696,  906, 
1029,  1040,  1179,  1188,  1456,  1495, 
1794. 

Commercial  policy,  402. 

Commercial  treaties.  See  TREATIES. 

Commission,  521,  647. 

Companies,  Africa,  15. 

Companies,  Dutch,  39. 

Companies,  East  India,  574,  1279. 

Companies,  Hudson's  Bay,  766,  802, 
995. 

Companies,  Northwest,  765. 

Companies,  Russian,  1658. 

Companies,  Stock,  539-1,  1145. 

Compass,  275,  518,  542,  1302,  1319, 
1538. 

Connecticut,  1034. 

Constantinople,  381,  1882. 

Consular  agents,  415. 

Consuls,  590,  1501,  1694,  1708,  1885, 
1994. 

Contraband,  15398,  1730. 

Contract,  71,  2ito.  518,  11142. 

Convoy,  5i91,  4x4. 

Cook,  Captain,  802. 

Coolie  trade,  1728. 


Copenhagen,  527. 

Copper,  48,  203,  603,  1703. 

Copper  coins,  286. 

Copyright,  190. 

Corfu,  1085. 

Corn,  210,  843,  876. 

Cornelian,  15. 

Corporations,  396. 

Cosmetics,  1649. — See  PERFUMES. 

Costa  Rica,  337,  1441,  1864. 


1658,  1686,  1713,  1723,  1784,  1787. 

1903. 
Cotton  manufactures,  9,  59, 165, 182, 

185,  25!9,  212,  267,  274,  304,  311, 

356,  503,  539,  542,  593,  661,  681. 

712,  761,  774,  815,  821,  845,  1017, 

1119,  1150,  1156,  1283,  1297,  1311. 

1329,  1386,  1589,  1785. 
Court  of  Admiralty,  10. 
Cream  of  tartar,  58,  1818. 
Credit,  Letters  of,  1204. 
Credit  Mobilier.  122,  124. 
Credits,  378. 
Crimea,  1460. 
Cronstadt,  1667. 
Croton  aqueduct,  55,  1435. 
Crystals,  681. 
Cuba,  425  (copper),  949,  1742,  1846, 

1851. 

Cunard  steamers,  1754. 
Currants,  889. 
Currency,  1370,  1579. 
Currents,  Ocean,  915,  936,  1481. 
Customs,  3,  53,  418,  509,  516,  640. 

749,  1169,  1570,  1597,  1629,  1706. 

1729,  1794. 

Cutlery,  946,  1152,  1387. 
Cutters,  184. 
Cj'clopedia.     See  ENCYCI-OI-KDIA. 

Damascus,  273. 

Danish  colonies,  368,  1954. 

Dantzic,  526. 

Danube,  619,  776. 

Daric,  8. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of,  1484. 

Dead  letters,  1557. 

Debt,  622,  764,  848,  1034,  1094,  1271, 
1390,  1430,  1436,  1464,  1739,  1765!. 

Degree,  569,  7!C>. 

Delaware,  1535,  267.  1034. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  25:5. 

Delaware  Bay,  519. 

Denmark,  249  (canals),  423,  5sx. 
653,  1180,  1662,  1667,  1733,  1864. 
1913,  1948  (weights  and  meas- 
ures^, 1954. 

Deposit,  Banks  of,  93. 

Desertion,  1694. 

Detroit,  15358. 

Dike,  567,  975. 

Diplomacy,  407. 

Discount,  106. 

District  of  Columbia,  1937. 

Docks,  232,  243  [Drv,  548],  894,  944, 
1267,  1276,  15i95." 

Dock-yards,  552. 

Domain,  600. 

Domicile,  1050. 

Drafts.  294. 

Dragon's  blood,  88. 

Dress,  433. 

Drugs,  2453,  358,  432,  481,  645,  778, 
1  I  :.5,  117'.),  1522.  1602.  16552.  1647. 
1661,  1674,  1688,  1689,  1697.  1751. 
1881,  1X86. 

Drummond  light,  1227. 

Dry-rot,  65s. 

Dues,  Sound.     See  SOUND  Dries. 

Dues,  Stade,  923.—  .See  TOLLS. 

Dundee,  1263. 

Dutch,  5-39  (Colonies,  368],  [East  In- 
dia Company.  5(96  |,  976,  11512.  15597 
[  West  Indies,  1951  J,  [  Whale-fish- 
ery, I960]. 


Dutch  Guiana,  911. 

Duties,  237,  503,  544,  556,  1082, 1481. 

Dyes,  5,  49,  27o,  476,  498,  646,  554, 
'.r>.r><;,  507,  714,  774,  780,  1150,  1155, 
1297,  1384,  1478,  15%,  1(503,  1(5(51, 

1688,  1729,  188(5,  1891, 1931,  1953, 
1983,  1997. 

Dye-woods,  154,  1161. 

Earth,  787. 

Earthen-ware,  1543. 

East  India  Company,  British,  395, 
434  (cotton),  441/574,  1014,  1474. 

East  India  Company,  Dutch,  396. 

East  Indies,  British'.     See  INDIA. 

East  Indies,  Dutch,  1136,  1454, 1779. 

East  Indies,  French,  1541.  —  See 
FRANCK. 

Ecuador,  612,  1864. 

Eddystone  light-house.  1220. 

Egypt  18,  229,  440  (cotton),  459, 
1443,  1943. 

Elbe,  923,  929,  1967. 

Electric  telegraph.  See  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Electrotyping,  1537. 

Elsineur,  527,  535. 

Emancipation,  1727. 

Kmliassador,  590. 

Embroideries,  1159. 

Emden,  928. 

Emigrants,  925,  1499. 

Emigration,  1008. 

Encyclopedia,  507,  541. 

Endorsement,  168,  172,  1029. 

Enemies,  1050. 

Engine,  663. 

England,  212,  430  (corn  laws),  667, 
826,  846,  970,  1070,  1276,  1451, 

1689,  1967. 
Engrossing,  696. 
Enrollment,  1627. 
Erie  Canal,  253,  1428. 
Erie,  Lake,  1162. 
Erie,  Port,  1511. 
Etching,  611. 
Europe,  1623. 
Euxiue  Sea,  182. 

Exchange,  Bills  of,  94,  167, 1918. 
Exchange,  Ro}-al,  1650. 
Exchange,  Stock,  1763. 
Exchequer,  1. 
Expeditions,  56,  1629. 
Exports,  1904. 

Factor  213. 

Factories,  259. 

Feathers,  555,  585,  1604. 

Fees,  Consular,  414. 

Felting,  948. 

Filigree,  660. 

Finance.     See  BANKS  and  MONEY. 

Finland,  1170,  1654. 

Fire-arms,  1534. 

Fire-escape,  1208. 

Fire  insurance,  1058. 

Firs,  1532. 

Fish,  46,  84,  185,  284,  332,  583,  688, 
921,  1271,  1480,  1877. 

Fisheries,  184  [Pearl,  287],  289,  333, 
387,  604,  717,  721,  741,  960,  1154, 
1199,  1242, 1357, 1396,  1401,  1405, 
1506,  1528  [Salmon,  1668],  1685, 
1691,  1702,  1765  [Whale,  1958], 
1963. 

Flags,  1509. 

Flanders,  382. 

Flax,  713,  966,  1092,  1147,  1261, 
1655. 

Fleet,  684. 

Florida,  143,  1034,  1151,  1249. 

Florin,  982. 

Flour,  208,  486,  490,  694,  875. 

Fluoric  acid,  6. 

Fog  signals,  1252. 

Foo-chow,  689. 

Foo-chow-foo,  260,  1700. 

Food,  1336. 
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Food,  Adulteration  of,  II. 

Foreigners,  5119. 

Fractions,  Decimal,  516. 

Fran.-.-,  1<I2,  22!i,  250  (canals),  277, 
2*7,  295,  3:57  (coll'ec),  341  (coins), 
368  (colonies),  :>i5,  455  (colton), 
649,  665,  765,  952,  1033,1071,1102, 
1157,  1180,  1229,  1285,  1294,  1321, 
1397,  1438,  1450,  1494,  1609  (rail- 
roads), 1777,  1805  (tariff),  1825. 
1817,  1855,  1864,  1913,  1956  (West 
Indies),  1962  (wlmle-lishcry),  1977 
(wine). 

France,  Bank  of,  121,  1948  (weights 
and  measures). 

Franking,  1569. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  802. 

Free  trade,  385. 

Freight,  82,  291,  1045,  1588,  1607, 
1619,  1629,  1693,  1707. 

French  East  India  Company,  578. 

French  Guiana,  912. 

Fresnel  lights,  1226,  1240. 

Fruits,  295,  477,  499,  514,  660,  908, 
1203,  1261,  1311,  1386, 1477, 1505, 
1532,  1537,  1538,  1540,  1593,  1604, 
1634,  1792,  1793. 

Fuel,  1104,  1242,  1508. 

Fuerteventura,  256. 

Fullers'  thistle,  1826. 

Funding  system,  1763. 

Funds,  400. 

Furnaces,  1099. 

Furs,  283,  616,  1455,  1509,  1661. 

Galatz,  513,  775,  1883. 

Galena,  1193. 

Gallic  acid,  6. 

Gall-nuts,  1456. 

Gallon,  1952. 

Galveston,  1840. 

Gas,  760,  1227. 

Gauge,  775. 

Gauntlet,  783. 

Genoa,  381,  1686. 

Geodesy,  322,  569. 

Georgia,  143,  438  (cotton),  1034, 
1634,  1688. 

German  Commercial  Union,  813, 
1596,  1998. 

Germany  [Banks  of,  122],  342  (coins), 
510,  597.  649,  747,  922,  928,  1103, 
1179,  1470,  1554,  1593,  1648,  1979, 
1998. 

Gin,  785,  1147. 

Gin,  Cotton,  442. 

Ginger,  1747. 

Glass,  47,  483,  681,  1751. 

Glut,  524. 

Gold,  36,  241,  272  [coins,  345],  353, 
365,  626,  1031,  1157,  1342,  1361, 
1537,  1574,  1581,  1586, 1654, 1680, 
1803. 

Gold  Coast,  913. 

Gold  discover}',  78. 

Gonaives,  961. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  267,  269,  837, 
1118,  1943. 

Grace,  Days  of,  515,  638,  843. 

Grain,  685,  1267,  1456,  1462,  1660, 
1749,  1965. 

Gramme,  1152. 

Grass  seeds,  956. 

Great  Britain,  251  (canals),  315 
(coal),  347  (coins),  361  (colonies), 
375,  384,  425  (copper),  430  (corn 
laws),  453  (cotton),  469  (cotton 
manufactures),  599,  601,  648,  667, 
675,  997,  1019,  1033,  1087,  1100, 
1181,  1192, 1231,  1263,  1266,  1274, 
1438,  1451,  1511,  1554,  1610  (rail- 
roads), 1704,  1719.  1753,  1771, 
1805  (tariff),  1825,  1842,  1846, 
1865,  1913,  1936,  1948  (weights 
and  measures),  1955  (West  In- 
dies), 1960  (whale-fishery),  1966, 
1988  (wool). 

Grecian  coins,  352. 
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Greece.  380,  H8l,  1502. 

Ground-nut,  1452. 

Gnadaloilpe,  741. 

Giial'-malii,  1865. 

Guayama,  1547. 

Guayaquil,  614. 

Guerrero,  1354. 

Guiana,  835,  1943. 

Guiana,  British,  741,  808. 

Guiana,  Dutch,  1491. 

Guiana,  French,  284. 

Guild,  913. 

Gulf  of  St.  Liiwi-.-nc",  1178. 

Gulf  Stream.  :!26,  5i)U. 

Gums,  156,  778,  782,  «I9,  1 152.  1  155 

1470,  1476,  1661, 1685,  1791.  is:;:-; 

1859,  1886. 
Gutta-percha,  267,  1025. 

Hair,  243,  1972. 

Halibut,  673. 

Hamburg,  Bank  of,  121,  931,  1181. 

1948. 

Hams,  83. 

Handkerchiefs,  92,  467. 
Hanover,  946,  1181,  1865,  1949. 
Hanse  Towns,  211,  382.  457  (cotton). 

526,  922,  930,  1J8Q,  1288,  I,s65. 

1913. 
Harbors,  477,  601,  860,  1257.  1544. 

1839. 

Hardware,  505,  606,  714, 1387,  1512. 
Hargreaves,  James,  463. 
Hartshorn,  24. 
Havana,  484,  497. 
Haven.    See  HARBOR. 
Hayti,  267,  342  (coins),  841,  1119, 

1181, 1544, 1674,  1767,  1913,  1944. 
Hazel-nut,  1454. 
Health,  Bill  of,  178. 
Hemp,  714,  837,   919,    1147,    1527. 

1655. 

Herrings,  604,  668,  673.  1405. 
Hides,  502,  1195,  1515,  1726. 
Hindostan,  222,  498,  1010.  —See 

INDIA. 

History  of  Commerce,  379. 
Hogs.     See  PORK  THADIC. 
Hogshead,  1952. 
Holland,  39,  248  (canals),  378,  382. 

1134,  1182,  1396,  1649,  1806  (tar- 
iff), 1866,  1949. 
Holland,  New,  76. 
Holstein,  Duchy  of,  530. 
Hong  Kong,  261. 
Hongs,  259,  264. 
Honolulu,  1675. 
Hooks,  676. 

Horizon,  Artificial,  62,  537. 
Hose  and  hosiery,  1761. 
Hospital  [Greenwich,  895],  1691. 
Hudson,  Henry,  519. 
Hudson  River,"  1428. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  766,  802. 
Hungary,  831. 
Hurl-Gate,  966. 
Huron,  Lake:  1163. 
Hydriodic  acid,  6. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  7. 
Hydrography,  323. 

Ibraila,  777. 

Iceland  moss,  1381. 

Illinois,  137,  253,  283,  296.  1034. 
1193. 

Immigrants,  594. 

Imports  and  exports,  629,  1799, 1907. 
1910. 

Impost.     See  TARIFK  and  TAXKS. 

India,  British,  20,  163.  222,  230,  2-12. 
276,  281.  383,  441  (cotton),  461, 
498,  575,  576,  616,  650,  7!>1,  989, 
1004,1027,1161,  1301,  1331,  1474, 
1575, 1660,  1703,  1712,  1725,  1754, 
1818. 

India,  French  East  India  Company. 
578. 

Indiana,  137,  253,  1034. 
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Indian  corn,  210,  429. 

India  rubber,  267,  919,  1297,  1766. 

Indigo,  234,  567,  1013. 

Indorsement,  168,  172. 

Ink,  1025. 

Inland  exchange,  622. 

Inland  navigation,  247,  975. 

Inns.  274. 

Insolvency,  150. 

Insolvents,  150. 

Insurance,  Fire,  1208. 

Insurance,  Life.  8,  49,  1857. 

Insurance,  Marine,  2, 10, 13,  79,  200, 

291,  356,  525,  590,  684,  750,  1209, 

1270, 1324, 1540,  1588,  1629,  1673, 

1693,  1696,  1765. 
Interest,  764,  1039,  1063,  1919. 
Inventions,  1501. 
Invoices,  1708. 

Ionian  Islands,  890,  1182,  1997. 
Iowa,  1034. 
Ireland,  158,  252  (canals),  510,  563, 

597,  846,  1071,  1611  (railroads), 

1689. 

Irish  banks,  119. 
Iron,  48,  282,  505,  603,  688,  696,  699, 

714,  780,  946,  1387,  1758,  1782, 

1903. 

Islands  [Coral,  428],  [Ice,  1005]. 
Isle  of  Wight,  477. 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  1484. 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  1766. 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  1826. 
Italy,  248  (canals),  649,   779,   786, 

798,  826,   1182,  1388,  1451,  1486, 

1913,  1950,  1979. 

Jaconet,  467. 

Jamaica,  364. 

Japan,  1159,  1387,  1866. 

Java,  154,  337. 

Jenny  spinning,  463. 

Jersey  City,  1415. 

Jetsam,  684. 

Jettison,  1046. 

.I-welry.     See  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Jewish  coins,  352. 

Jobber,  Stock,  1761. 

Joint-stock  companies,  394. 

Juniper  berries,  165. 

Junks,  266,  1146. 

Jurisdiction  of  Consuls,  406. 

Jute,  967. 

Kane,  Dr.  E.  K.,  896. 
Kentucky,  138,  1034. 
Key  West,  683,  1840. 
Kiachta,  1657. 
Kingston,  1123. 

Labrador,  1404. 

Lace,  836,  1093. 

Lading,  Bill  of,  178. 

Lakes,  245  [Champlain,  289],  426 
(copper),  [Erie,  615],  [Huron, 
1001],  1088,  1244,  1250,  14.72  [Su- 
perior, 1779],  1891. 

Lamps,  1229,  1240. 

Lanyard,  1169. 

La  Plata  River,  220. 

Larch,  1532. 

Lard,  487. 

Latitude,  519,  569,  795,  992. 

Law  of  nations,  417,  1043. 

Law's  bubble,  .">97. 

Laws,  Corn,  430. 

Laws  of  Commerce.  See  COMMER- 
CIAL LAW. 

Laws  of  merchants,  1347. 

Laws  of  navigation.  See  NAVIGA- 
TION LAWS. 

Laws  of  shipping.  See  SHIPPING, 
LAWS  OF. 

Lazarettos.    See  QUARANTINE. 

lx>ad,  Black,  181. 

Lead,  Sounding,  1734. 

l/'iu'ii''.  llaii-''atii-.  930. 

Leather,  221 , 502, 51)2, 607, 1659, 1698. 
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Leeward  Islands,  1954. 

Legal  tender,  97,  1831. 

Leghorn,  1888. 

Lenses,  1231. 

Letters,  1558. 

Letters  of  Marque,  1589. 

Levant  [Company,  395],  401,  417, 

507,  514,  1871,  1882. 
Liability  of  carriers,  280. 
Liberia,  466  (cotton). 
Life-boats,  1214,  1237. 
Life-buoy,  222,  1212,  1227. 
Life-preservers,  -129. 
Life  insurance,  8,  49,  1062,  1857. 
Light-houses,    481,    558,    755,    870, 

1167,  1877. 

Light-ships,  1229,  1237. 
Lignum  vita?,  898. 
Lime,  285,  851,  920. 
Limited  partnerships,  1496. 
Linen,  510,  541,  666,  606,  677,  678, 

713,  1092,  1156,  1178. 
Linseed,  680. 
Liquor,  499,  814,  819. 
Lisbon,  1975. 
Lithography,  611. 
Liverpool,  602,  1755. 
Live  stock,  1897. 
Llama,  29. 
Lloyds',  1041. 
Loans,  1763. 
Loans,  Maritime,  1324. 
Lobos  Islands,  900. 
Locomotives,  1606. 
Logarithms,  1389. 
Log-book,  1708. 
London,  601,  1650. 
Long-boat,  184. 
Longitude,  325,  519,  569,  795. 
Loom,  461. 
Losses,  1042,  1057. 
Louisiana,    140,   439   (cotton),  682, 

1034,  1417,  1768,  1769. 
Lubeck,  526,  1182. 
Lucca,  1889. 
Lucifer  matches,  1333. 
Luml>er,  296,  305,  516,  1536,  1842, 

1984. 

Mace,  1747. 

Mackerel,  672. 

Madeira,  1978. 

Madras,  231. 

Magnet,  1270. 

Magnetic  needle,  397. 

Magnetic  telegraph.  See  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Mahogany,  985. 

Mails,  20^  21,  1753.     See  POSTAGE. 

Maine,  253 (canals),  1034, 1245, 1545. 

Maize,  429. 

Malaga,  1741. 

Malic  acid,  6. 

Malstroem,  1272. 

Malt,  17,  608. 

Malta,  1183. 

Manhattan  Island,  1433. 

Manilla,  1526,  1743. 

Manufacture,  460  (cotton),  539,  54  I. 
593,  605,  679,  710,  761,  864,  929, 
1016, 1263, 1288,  1297,  1329,  1652, 
1785,  1903. 

Maple-sugar,  1778. 

Maps,  291,  327,  793,  1001. 

Marine  insurance,  2,  10,  13,  79,  200, 
i".H,  356,  525,  590,  684,  750,  1041, 
1209,  1629,  1673,  1693,  1696,  1765. 

Mariners.     See  SEAMEN. 

Mariner's  compass,  397. 

Maritime  laws,  1188,  1332,  1398, 
1590,  1629,  1673,  1690,  Hint. 

Markets,  521,  6  Is. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  401,  414,  513. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  1247. 

Martin,  767. 

Martinique,  368,  745,  1326. 

Maryland,  90,  13-1,  295,  1035. 

Masters,  1692,  1707. 


Massachusetts,  128,  196,  671.  1002, 

1035,  1247,  1500,  1619  (railroads). 

1710. 

Mastic,  916. 
Matanzas,  497. 
Mayaguex,  1547. 
M'Clurc,  Captain,  802. 
Measures,  8,  47,  288,  296,  498  [Dec- 
imal, 517],  654  663,  696, 726,  1 152 

1194,  1266,  1358,  1494, 1509,  1512, 

1533,  1941. 
Mecca,  273. 

Mecklenburg,  1648, 1866. 
Meconic  acid,  6. 
Mediterranean   Sea,   500,  619,  737, 

1744. 

Meerschaum  pipes,  1533. 
Melbourne,  1933. 
Mercantile  actions,  374. 
Mercantile  laws,  1450. 
Merchandise,  1752. 
Merchant  adventurers,  12. 
Merchants,  505,  554,  1653. 
Mercury,  1604. 
Meridian,  570,  1279. 
Merino  wool,  1988. 
Metals,  424  (copper),  830, 1192,  1306, 

1443,  1522,  1537,  1733,  1842. 
Mexico,    342   (coins),    437  (cotton). 

459,  832,  1724,  1745,  1793,  1866, 

1913,  1929,  1944. 
Mezzotint,  611. 
Michigan,  539,  1035. 
Michigan,  Lake,  1165. 
Middle  Ages,  Commerce  of,  381. 
Mile,  1952. 

Milk,  477,  508,  690,  694. 
Mines,  240,  602,  709,  1089. 
Mining  [Coal,  314],  483,  688,  691'., 

699,  949,  1098,  1167. 
Ministers,  Foreign,  407,  590. 
Mink,  767. 
Minnesota,  773. 

Mint,  340,  346,  353,  1511, 1579,  lUstt. 
Mississippi    River,    139,    682,    915, 

1287,  1394,  1417,  1423,  1840. 
Mississippi  State,  439,  1035. 
Missouri  River,  1363. 
Missouri  State,  143, 1035, 1107, 1110. 

1664. 

Mobile,  1840. 
Mobilier,  Credit,  480. 
Modena,  1889. 
Mohammedan  States,  417. 
Molasses,  488, 1420, 1548, 1651, 1768. 
Moldavia,  776. 
Money,    15,  72,  427  (copper),   544, 

626,  764,  1078,  1203,  1274,  1586, 

1792,  1919,  1936. 
Money  orders,  1559. 
Monopolies,    377,    524,    696,    1583, 

1848. 

Mont  de  Piete,  1203,  1503. 
Montreal,  245,  1603. 
Mooring,  46. 

Morocco,  1368,  1866,  1944. 
Morocco  leather,  1198. 
Mother  of  pearl,  1507. 
Mulberry-tree,  714. 
Mule  jenny,  465. 
Muriatic  acid,  6. 
Muscat,  1866. 
Muskrat,  <^~. 
Muslins,  467. 
Mustard,  1747. 
Muster-roll,  1708. 

Nankeens,  463. 

Naples,  1471,  1713,  185fi. 

Nations,  Law  of.  ,S«r  LAW  OF  NA- 
TIONS. 

Naturalization,  22. 

Nautical  Almanac,  28. 

Xaval  stores,  (II,  257,  280,  875,  916, 
917. 

Nav'-sink  light,  1247. 

Navigation,  I.»iws  of,  1317,  1765. 

Navigation,  Steam,  1752. 
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Navigation,  28,  157,  247,  396,  483, 
515.  569,  575,  !)15,  919,  971,  !)7!i, 
1199,  1279,  1291,  1311,1331,  I.'i'.is, 

ii6-_>,  i:,;;i;,  1001,  1020, 1629,  it;:;;!, 
1635,  it; in,  H;I;I,  1697. 

Navigators,  308,  510. 

Navy,  081,  CM. 

Navy  yard,  553. 

Needle,  Magnetic,  397,  518,  542. 

Negotiable  paper.    /See.  PROMISSORY 

MOTES  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
Nests,  Birds',  179. 
Netherlands    [Bauk    of,    121],    343 

(coins),  382,  974,  1856,  1913. 
Neutral,  419,  1056,  1323. 
Neutrality,  1050. 
Neutrality,  Armed,  60,  526. 
Neva  River,  1667. 
New  Brunswick,  British  Province, 

1668. 

New  England,  128,  1617  (railroads). 
Newfoundland,  664,  667,  1663,  166!). 
New  Granada,  280,  343  (coins),  832, 

1484,  1867. 

New  Hampshire,  1035. 
New  Holland,  76,  804. 
New  Jersey,  135,  253  (canals),  1035, 

New  Orleans,  1288,  1840. 

New  South  Wales,  833,  1789. 

Newspapers,  12  (advertisements), 
1558. 

New  York  City,  582,  1247,  1369, 
1390,  1678,  1755,  1776,  1839. 

New  York  State,  130,  221,  253  (ca- 
nals), 996,  1035,  1496,  1616  (rail- 
roads), 1671. 

New  Zealand,  804. 

Nicaragua,  36,  1626. 

Niger,  805. 

Nile,  18,  439  (cotton). 

Ningpo,  260,  1700. 

Nitric  acid,  7. 

Noah's  ark,  58. 

North  America,  33,  227,  363  (colo- 
nies), 371,  384,  438  (cotton),  800. 

North  Carolina,  142,  267,  353,  1036, 
1248,  1737. 

North  Sea.    See  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Northwest  Company,  765. 

Northwest  passage,"  802,  1148. 

Norway,  304,  343  (coins),  842, 1183, 
1272,  1760,  1780,  1856. 

Notes,  Bank,  98. 

Notes,  Promissory.  See  PROMIS- 
SORY NOTKS. 

Nova  Scotia,  669,  921. 

Nutmegs,  1747. 

Nutria,  768. 

Nuts,  205,  281,  295,  780,  1300, 1534, 
1726,  1936. 

Oak,  428,  780,  1266. 

Oak  bark,  153. 

Oakum,  241. 

Oats,  686. 

Observatories,  570. 

Ocean,  Arctic,  57. 

Ocean,  Atlantic,  73,  241,  500,  915. 

Ocean,  Indian,  1024. 

Ocean,  Pacific,  500,  1481. 

Ocean  steam  navigation.  See  STEAM 
NAVIGATION. 

Odessa,  1636,  1967. 

Ohio,  136,  306,  309,  974,  1036. 

Ohio  River,  1363. 

Oil-cloth,  682. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  7. 

Oils  [Camphor,  224],  282  [Clove, 
311],  [Cod  liver,  334],  [Shark, 
334],  373,  616  [Fusel,  774],  780, 
1227,  ]242,  1405  [Olive,  1471], 
[Palm,  1483],  [Rape,  1625], 
[Whale,  1958J. 

Oil-stone,  988. 

Ojaca,  1354. 

Oldenburg,  930,  1867. 

Olibanum,  700. 


Olive  oil.  1  167. 

Olives,  887. 

Ontario.  Lake,  -'III,  1162. 

Opium,  284,  2<!1,  1013,  1021. 

Oporto,  1551,  l!)7f>. 

Ordnance,  258,   399,    505   [Survey, 

571  |.  917,  !>18. 
Oregon,  369. 
Ores,  1100. 
Ornaments,  567. 
Orris  root,  1098. 
Ostrich  feathers,  657. 
Ottar  of  roses,  75. 
Otter,  768. 

Owner  of  ships,  1706. 
Oxalic  acid,  7. 
Oysters,  287. 

Pacific  Ocean,  1540. 

Pacific  Railroad,  1621. 

Pack,  86. 

Painted  glass,  827. 

Painting,  600,  755,  1470. 

Paints,  422,  782,  1194,  1501,  1998. 

Palermo,  1716. 

Palestine,  1790. 

Palm  oil,  1469,  1717. 

Panama,  69,  513,  1410. 

Panama  Isthmus,  36,  37,  1441. 

Papal  Dominions,  308. 

Paper,  1605,  1626,  1635. 

Paper  money,  72,  628. 

Para,  31. 

Paraguay,  72. 

Parana  River,  1173. 

Parasols,  1891. 

Paris,  719. 

Parma,  1889. 

Par  of  exchange,  626. 

Parry,  Edward,  802. 

Partnerships,  396  (companies),  420. 

Passengers,    596,    876,    1009,    1619, 

1680. 

Passports,  415,  1708. 
Pawnbrokers.  52,  1203. 
Pearl  ashes,  24. 

Pearls  [Fisheries,  287],  616,  1382. 
Peat.  757,  1104. 
Peddlers,  956. 
Peltry,  770. 

Pencils,  Lead,  181,  477,  921. 
Pennsylvania,    133,    253    (canals), 

1036,  1107,  1523. 
Penny  postage,  1555. 
Pensacola,  683. 
Pensions,  49. 

Pepper,  284,  300,  1713,  1746. 
Perfumes,  308,  432,  700,  921,  1386, 

1647. 

Periodicals,  1426,  1600,  1749. 
Persia,  67,  223,  276,  509. 
Peru,  241,   343  (coins),  899,    1261, 

1867. 

Peruvian  bark,  152,  1410. 
Pest-houses,  1601. 
Philadelphia,  685,  1511,  1839. 
Philippine  Islands,  1312,  1743. 
Phoenicia,  379,  1890. 
Phosphoric  acid,  7. 
Piers,  942. 
Pilotage,  232,  871. 
Pimento,  1748. 
Pinnaces,  184. 
Pipes,  990,  1348. 
Pirate,  214. 
Pisa,  381. 

Pitch,  222,  509,  1392,  1793,  1886. 
Pittsburgh,  1107. 
Plaster,  Court,  476. 
Plata  River,  220,  1172. 
Plumbago,  181. 
Policies,  1047,  1051. 
Polynesia,  1459. 
Ponce,  1547. 
Poppy,  1475. 

Population,  285,  622,  726,  1895. 
Porcelain,  715. 
Pork  trade,  83,  735,  876.  973. 


Port,  !»:!.-,,  IK',!),  I'.iTI. 
Port,  an  Prince,  !).">!). 
Porter,  17,  15*. 
Portland,  Maine,  1305,  1839. 
Porto  Rico,  -I!)*;,  16*1,  17-12. 
Porls,  Cin<(U",  :;ns. 
Portsmouth  |  England.  55:j  I. 

Hampshire,   1111,  1839J. 
Portugal,   459   (cotton),    799,   11  Ml. 
1264,  1295,  1299, 1476,  1856,  1867, 
1913,  1949. 

.  i7.v;. 

Post-office,  21,  1512,  If,;,;;. 
Potass,  24,  1672. 
Pound  sterling,  175!). 
Powder.     See  GUNTOWDER. 
Power,  993. 
Prairies,  242,  538. 
Precious  metals,  36,   95,  240,  383, 

385,  1537,  1723,  1803. 
Precious  stones,  243,  274,  275,  540. 

594,  783,  1016,  1119,  1136,  1170. 

1472,  1506,  1646,  1650,  1685,  1688, 

1857,  1887. 
Premiums,  1042. 
Preservers,  Life,  1211. 
Press-gang,  1010. 
Prices,    102,    523,    685,    833,    1798, 

1923. 

Principles  of  commerce,  376. 
Printing,  919,  1582. 
Privateering,  1323,  1399. 
Production,  523. 
Promissory  note,  1029,  1450. 
Protection,  748,  1797. 
Protest,  175,  1451,  1709. 
Provincial  banks,  114. 
Provisions,  1336,  1421,  1543,  1802. 
Prussia,     211,     250    (canals),     343 

(coins),    812,    1103,    1153,    1343, 

1609,  1759,  1868,  1949,  1998. 
Prussic  acid,  7. 
Public  lands,  1168. 
Punta  Arenas,  433. 
Pj'roligneous  acid,  5. 
Pyx,  Trial  of,  70. 

Quadrant,  919. 
Quebec,  244,  1376. 
Quicksilver,  240,  1348,  1680. 

Rafts,  1209. 
Rags,  1488. 
Railroads,  400,  704,  986,  1013,  1098, 

1109, 1430,  1485,  1647,  1688,  1689. 
Raisins,  1307. 

Rape-seed  [Oil,  1242],  1264. 
Ratan,  1626. 
ReciprocitA--   treaty,   246    (Canada"). 

247,  675;  732. 
Red  River,  1363. 

Resins,  916, 1791, 1925.—  See  GUMS. 
Respondentia,  1046. 
Revenue  [Cutters,  506],   622,   723, 

1081,  1094,  1159. 
Revenue,  Laws  of,  1042,  1795. 
Rhine,  778. 

Rhode  Island,  1036,  1593. 
Rhumb  line,  1392. 
Ribbons,  1633. 
Rice,  1012,  1713. 
Right  of  search,  1399. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  336. 
Rivers,  618. 
Roads,  1295. 

Rockets  [Congreve,  399],  1213. 
Rome,  381. 

Roots,  293,  303,  370,  756. 
Roses,  Ottar  of,  75. 
Rosin.    See  TURPENTINE. 
Rot,  Dry,  558. 
Royal  Exchange,  896,  127*. 
Russia,  56,  250  (canals).  343  (coins), 

425,  458  (cotton),  481.   482,   650, 

662.   832,  %s.   H51,   1169,  1171, 

1184,  133-1.  1160,  1i;o8<r:iilro.)d>). 

1635,  1665.  1791,  17!>-2.  182-1.  1*6s. 

1913,  1950. 


2006 

Rum,  488,  1749. 
Rupees,  Lac  of,  1156. 
Russian  Company,  395. 
Rye,  210. 

Sables,  767. 

Sails,  267. 

Saint  Clair,  Lake,  11C3. 

St.  Helena,  965,  1663. 

St.  Jago,  497. 

St.  Kitt's,  306. 

St.  Lawrence,  244,  1178,  1394,  1402. 

St.  Louis,  283. 

St.  Petersburg,  1658. 

St.  Pierre,  743. 

St.  Thomas,  530. 

Sale  [Bill  of,  178],  421  (contract), 

646,  1764. 
Salmon,  1405. 
Salonica,  1883. 
Salt,  604,  710. 
Salvage,  3. 
San   Domingo,  214,  336,  364,  744, 

957^  1544,  1768. 
San  Francisco,  240,  1841. 
San  Juan,  1441  [Porto  Rico,  1546]. 
San  Salvador,  83,  1868. 
Sandwich  Islands,  1868. 
Sandy  Hook,  326. 
Santa  Cruz,  530. 
Sardinia,    229,    458    (cotton),    1184, 

1869,  1950. 
Savannah,  809,  1840. 
Savings  banks,  148. 
Saxony,  1201,  1950. 
Schles'wig,  Duchy  of,  530. 
Scotch  banks,  117. 
Scotland,  252  (canals),  311,  565,  697, 

820,  846,   1071,   1202,   1263,  1611 

(railroads). 
Scurvy,  1336. 
Sea,  Caspian,  281. 
Sea,  Dead,  515. 
Sea-island  cotton,  443,  444. 
Sea  of  Azof,  1460. 
Sea  of  Marmora,  401,  414,  513. 
Sea  of  Okotsk,  501. 
Seals,  668,  768,  1405. 
Seamen,  407,  415,  481,  538,  543,  592, 

1010,  1709. 

Search,  Right  of,  1399. 
Seas,  971,  1394,  1457,  1711. 
Seas,  Sovereignty  of  the,  1739. 
Sea-worthy,  1043. 
Seeds,  274,  311,  443,  498,  680,  956, 

969,  1204,  1264. 
Segars.    See  CIGARS. 
Seignorage,  628. 
Seizure  of  vessels,  388. 
Senegal,  741. 
Shanghai,  259,  260,  302. 
Shawls,  243,  281,  711. 
Sheep,  1348. 
Sheffield,  505. 
Shellac,  1156,  1692. 
Shells,  289,  477,  991,  1858. 
Sheriffs,  84. 
Sherry,  1976. 
Shipping,  Laws  of,  2, 10, 13,  78, 183, 

200,  222,  291,  356,  407,  525.  543, 
590,  592,  697,  750,  866,  877,  979, 
1039,  1165,  1208,  1239,  1319,  1331, 
1399,  1533,  1589,  1601,  1627, 1629, 
1673,  1692. 

Ships,  44,  52,  58,  86,  163,  167,  191, 

201,  226,  243,  266,  271,  272,  275, 
397,  414,  425,  42x.  433,  477,  -I*:!, 
515,  53x,  551.  557,  696,  699,  755. 
779,  782,  919,  921),  927,  947.  949. 
956,  965,  984,  1045,  1145,  Ills. 
1152,  1154,  1176,  1195,  1199,  1 -><).!. 
1210,  1253,  1278,  1291,  Kill.  i:i:;n, 
1333,  139(1,  1392,  1395.1396,143!!, 
1456,  1478,  14X0,  15.S-J,  159(1,  1602, 
1624,  1627.  16-.'!',  1635,  1636.  1617. 
1650,  166 1,  I'i'.Mi.  IMS,  17(13,  1729. 
1751,  1758,  1779,  1791,  1833,  1841, 
1871,  1916,  1937,  1940,  1973, 1996. 


INDEX. 

Shipping,  237,  414.  421,  481,  518, 
542,  558,  717,  722,  738,  856,  858, 
1159,  1242,  1696,  1910. 

Ship's  papers,  332. 

Shipwreck.    See  WRECKS. 

Shoals,  329. 

Shoes  [Makers  of,  428],  1196. 

Siam,  92,  150,  343  (coins),  1869. 

Siberia,  1656. 

Sicilies,  Two,  1115. 1185, 1349,  1482, 
1870,  1951. 

Sidon,  379. 

Sierra  Leone,  914,  1207. 

Sight  bill,  178. 

Signals,  1252. 

Silk,  303,  607,  684,  714,  851,  1093, 
1699. 

Silk  manufactures,  213,  510,  714, 
1119,  1294,  1368,  1538, 1688, 1791, 
1801. 

Silver.  36  [Coins,  346],  353,  383, 
1157,  1574.  1579,  1654'. 

Simoda,  1133. 

Singapore,  266,  919. 

Skins,  283,  502,  764,  970, 1167,  1195, 
1455. 

Slaughter-houses,  3. 

Slave-trade,  1123,  1717. 

Smyrna,  514,  1883. 

Snuff-boxes,  499. 

Soda,  26. 

Somers'  Isles,  165. 

Sorghum,  1778. 

Sound  dues,  527,  534,  588,  931, 1854. 

Soundings,  501,  1194. 

South  America,  33,  832. 

South  Carolina,  142,  290,  438  (cot- 
ton), 1036,  1248,  1633. 

Southern  Ocean,  1589. 

South  Sea  bubble,  397. 

Spain,  22,  151,  167,  251  (canals), 
382,  457  (cotton),  487,  666,  831, 
1033,  1185,  1306,  1609  (railroads), 
1674,  1807  (tariff),  1855,  1913, 
1951  1957  (West  Indies),  1975. 

Spanish  Colonies,  365,  367,  1957. 

Speculation,  377,  1584. 

Sperm  whale,  1958. 

Spices,  275,  281,  307,  308,  311,  370 
498,  694,  820,  843,  1296,  1386, 
1454,  1531. 

Spindles,  463,  679. 

Spinning,  59,  228,  461,  463,  679. 

Spinning-jenny,  463. 

Spirits,  17,  60,  545,  608,  707,  785, 
814,  1093,  1289,  1650,  1971. 

Spirits  of  turpentine.  See  TURPEN- 
TINE. 

Stade  dues,  923,  930. 

Stages,  312,  1606. 

Stamps,  476,  1557. 

Standard  of  coins,  340. 

Starch,  690. 

Stationer}',  1485. 

Steam-engine,  761,  1606,  1752. 

Steamers,  21,  357,  621,  859,  1341, 
1656,  1752. 

Steel,  48,  505,  510. 

Sterling  silver,  349. 

Stock  companies,  394,  1145. 

Stock  exchange,  1472. 

Storax,  88. 

Store,  Bill  of,  179. 

Stores,  Naval.    See  NAVAL  STORES. 

Storms,  1001. 

Straits  of  Dover,  555. 

Straits  of  Gibraltar,  817. 

Stranding,  10-16. 

Straw  hats,  948. 

Submarine  telegraph.  See  TELE- 
GRAPH. 

Succory,  298. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  21. 

Sugar,  235,  4*9,  490.  694.  707,  716, 
781,  954,  1315,  1335,  1369,  1420, 
1515,  1527,  1548,  1640,  1645.  1712. 
1908. 

Sulphuric  acid,  7. 


Sulphurous  acid,  7. 

Sumac,  1711. 

Sumatra,  337,  151:?. 

Superior,  Lake,  426  (copper)    1164 

Supply,  522,  1583. 

Surinam,  911. 

Survey,  Coast,  321,  570. 

Sweden,    249  (canals),   343  (coins), 

425,  459  (cotton),  504,  1103,  11x5 

1448,  1759,  1869,  1913,  1951,  1957 

(West  Indies). 
Sweet  potatoe,  1571. 
Switzerland. 458  (cotton).  1186,  I xi;;i 

1951. 

Swords,  510. 
Syria,  166. 

Tallow,  1666. 

Tampico,  1353. 

Tanning,  546,  1195,  1833,  1921. 

Tapestrv,  829. 

Tar,  1392. 

Tares,  27. 

Tariff,  12,  232,  237,  387,  418,  503, 
5-14,  556,  680,  718,  738,  742,  715, 
749,  865,  955,  1082,  1142,  1169, 
1356,  1396,  1407,  1551,  1570,  1592, 
1653,  1729,  1786,  1874,  1990. 

Tartar,  58. 

Tartaric  acid,  8. 

Tasmania,  1924. 

Taxes,  71,  724,  1435,  1584,  1844. 

Tea,  264,  265,  303,  691,  1151,  1657, 
1699,  1702. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  36. 

Telegraph,  73,  602,  1253,  1283  [At- 
lantic, 1735]. 

Temperature,  618. 

Tender,  Legal,  97. 

Teneriffe,  255. 

Tennessee,  139,  1036. 

Texas,  242,  437  (cotton),  780,  1036, 
1745,  1772. 

Thames,  1881. 

Thermometer,  153,  1113. 

Tides,  616,  936,  1396. 

Tiles,  212. 

Timber,  559,  658,  943,  1152,  1176 
1291,  1330,  1391,  1456.  1759.  1x33, 
1984. 

Timbuctoo,  805. 

Timothy  seeds,  957. 

lineal,  191. 

Tobacco,  91,  487,  488,  531,  730,  874, 
876,  982,  1419,  1548,  1686,  1732, 
1741,  1788,  1903. 

Tobasco,  1352. 

Tokay,  1979. 

Tolls  [Canal,  254],  535,  587,  923, 
932,  1607,  1733. 

Tonnage,  237,  738,  871,  1159,  1165 
[Steam,  1756],  1910,  1916. 

Torches,  677.     " 

Toronto,  1376. 

Trade,  1584. 

Trade,  Balance  of,  84,  631. 

Trade,  Board  of,  184. 

Trade,  Coasting,  319. 

Trade,  Free,  748. 

Trade-winds,  73,  241,  1372,  1972. 

Tramroads,  1605. 

Transit  duties,  237. 

Transit  routes,  986,  14x5. 

Transitu,  Stoppage  in,  1761. 

Treasure.     See  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Treasury,  663  [Sub,  1765],  1797. 

Treasury  notes,  640. 

Treaties",  410,  664  I  Reciprocity.  675], 
732.  xx:?.  xss.  D80,  1H22','  1132, 
1173,  14<>7.  14(>x,  1521,  1597,  1734, 
1x7-1.  1X7X,  lxx5.  1923. 

Tree.  ( 'otton,  434. 

Tret.  27. 

Trinidad,  497. 

Trinity  House,  357,  1258. 

Tripoli.  |X6'.(,  Kill. 

Tunis,  11X6.  1870.  1944. 

Turpentine,  422,  509,  1392,  I79a 


Turkey,  56,  276,  343  (coins),  :!!•:> 
(company),  401,  404,  50!t,  :>!::, 
55«,  650,  1187,  1545,  1669,  1720, 
1730,  1870,  1871. 

Tuscany,  1187,  1200,  11)52. 

Two  Sicilies,  18. — See  SICILIES. 

Tyre,  379,  380. 

Underwriter,  1037,  1054,  1270. 

United  Kingdom.  See  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN. 

United  States,  387,  389,  419,  669, 
675,  818,  861,  879,  945,  979,  1002, 
1034,  1049,  1105,  1133,  1188,  1451, 
1597,  1771,  1795,  1820,  1921. 

United  States  and  France,  727. 

United  States,  Banking  in,  125. 

United  States,  Bank  of,  144. 

United  States  canals,  254. 

United  States  coal,  316. 

United  States  coast,  320. 

United  States  coast  survey,  321. 

United  States  coffee,  338. 

United  States  coins,  343. 

United  States  colonies,  362. 

United  States,  Commerce  of,  840, 
875. 

United  States  consular  system,  406. 

United  States  copper,  426. 

United  States  cotton,  437,  442. 

United  States  cotton  manufactures, 
471. 

United  States  currency,  502. 

United  States  emigrants,  595,  1008. 

United  States  fisheries,  333. 

United  States  light-house  system, 
1233. 

United  States  pilots,  1530. 

United  States  Post-office,  1562. 

United  States  production  of  gold, 
354. 

United  States  public  lands,  1169. 

United  States  railroads,  1615. 

United  States  shipping,  1627. 

United  .States  steam  tonnage,  1756. 

DnitedfStatei  tonnage,  1856. 

United  States  treaties,  1022. 

United  States  usury  laws,  1920. 

United  States  weights  and  measures, 
1944. 

United  States  whale-fishery,  1962. 


INDEX. 

United  Stales  \\heat,  1968. 
United  Slates  wine,   l'.)«0. 
United  States  wool,  1988. 
Upland  cotton,  436,  443. 
I  'pper  Canada,  245. 
Uric  acid,  8. 
Uruguay,  1374. 
Uruguay  Kiver,  1173. 
Usances,  638. 
Usury,  1067,  1072. 

Valetta,  1309. 

Vancouver's  Island,  757. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  804,  1818. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  398. 

Varnish,  422,  1136,  1159.  1482, 1674. 

Vellum,  1494. 

Venezuela,    272,    337,    1159,    1870, 

1913. 

Venice,  381,  798,  826,  1873. 
Venice,  Bank  of,  121. 
Vera  Cruz,  1352. 
Verd  Islands,  Cape,  271. 
Vermont,  1036. 
Vessels.     See  SHIPS. 
Victoria,  833,  1341,  1782. 
Vienna,  29. 

Vinegar,  5,  659,  1600,  1931. 
Violins,  660. 
Virginia,  141,  267,  927,  1036,  1168, 

1248,  1635. 
Vitriol,  427. 
Volga,  619,  1657. 
Voyages,  1043. 

Wages,  1695. 

Wales,  847,  1613  (railroads). 

Walnuts,  1300. 

War,  Contraband  of,  418. 

Wares,  Wedgwood,  574. 

Watches,  306,  310,  1280,  1787. 

Water,  53. 

Waves.  936. 

Wax,  988,  1691. 

Wealth,  374. 

Weaving,  1283,  1937. 

Wedgwood  ware,  574. 

Weights.  8,  63,  76,  83,  230  [Decimal, 

517],  726,  1152,  1176,  1573,  1602, 

1791,  1854,  1878. 
Wells,  Artesian,  61. 
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West  Indies,  151,  275,  337  [Colo- 
nies, 363],  483  [  DanMi,  533],  555 
[French,  743),  [Hriiish,  WO), 
(Spanish,  '.>i,7  \.  I  PJO,  l',l|,  I5Hi 
1662,  1667,  1674,  1727  [Spani-h 
ITU!),  (Swedish,  1786], 

Western  Islands,  i;/>l. 

Whale-lisherie-s  388,  671,  947,  1400, 

in;*,  i<;7<;,  i:i<;. 

Wheat,  208,  210,  236,  511,  685,  843, 
1269,  1461. 

Whisky,  1749. 

White  fish,  1357. 

Wicks,  257. 

Wilton  carpet,  278. 

Winds,  47,  73,  1372,  1858. 

Windward  Islands,  1954. 

Wines,  12,  192,  228,  256,  289,  309, 
706,  733,  812,  845,  887,  999,  1299, 
1307, 1476, 1551,  1704,  1854,  1903. 

Wisconsin,  138,  1036. 

Wisinar,  1648. 

Wood,  157,  179,  202,  205,  225,  229, 
244,  284,  295,  428,  476,  498,  507, 
554,  558,  583,  587,  593,  658,  757, 
841,  898,  917,  944,  966,  983,  991, 
1112,  1176,  1261,  1271, 1291, 1302, 
1315,  1382,  1390,  1443, 1455,  1472, 
1483,  1504,  1532,  1536, 1538, 1541, 
1587,  1604,  1647,  1673, 1685, 1688, 
1713,  1826,  1833,  1841,  1879. 

Wool,  29,  398,  839, 1175, 1342,  1655, 
1704,  1731,  1789,  1800. 

Woolen  manufactures,  243,  275.  281, 
311,  658,  677,  711,  761,  851,  1538, 
1702,  1799,  1826. 

Wrecks.  526,  547,  1058,  1166,  1209, 
1215,  1693. 

Yarns,  356,  461. 
Yawls,  184. 
Year,  Fiscal,  663. 
Yeddo,  1144. 
Yucatan,  1161,  1352. 

Zante,  1085. 

Zinc,  203,  427,  1889. 

Zoll-Verein,  211,  1593,  1688,  1759. 

Zones,  573. 

Zuyder  Zee,  249. 
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